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Editorial. 


T, 


can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  enter  upon  any  elaborate  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  that  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  The 
Educational  Weekly.  The  fact  that  it  diminishes  rather  than 
increases  the  number  of  journals  devoted  to  education,  is  of 
itself  sufficiently  significant  to  justify  its  appearance  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  As  is  well  known,  consolidation  is  the"  order  of  the 
day  in  this  department.  It  has  been  found  that,  here  as  else- 
where, "in  union  there  is  strength."  Conspicuous  among  the 
examples  in  illustration  of  this  truism  are  the  American  Journal 
4/ Education,  at  St.  Louis,  and  the  New  England,  at  Boston. 
In  both  of  these  cases,  increased  strength  and  influence,  growing 
out  of  a  concentration  of  effort,  are  producing  the  happiest  re- 
sults. The  circulation  of  these  excellent  journals  is  understood 
to  be  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  all  the  monthlies  entering  into 
the  combination,  while  the  vigor,  spirit,  and  ability  with  which 
they  are  conducted  give  to  them  a  power  for  good  quite  impos- 
sible under  the  old  arrangement.  Superadded  to  these  advan- 
tages in  the  case  of  the  New  England,  is  the  fact  of  its  weekly 
issue,  thus  enabling  it  to  make  its  more  frequent  appeals  to  the 
profession,  and  the  public,  in  behalf  of  a  cause  that  stands  first 
and  foremost  in  its  relations  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  a 
democratic  republic.  In  this  regard  the  Weekly  will  enjoy 
ejqual  advantages  with  its  respected  cotemporary  of  the  East. 

lhe  consolidation  policy  in  educational  journalism  is  not. 
therefore,  a  doubtful  experiment,  but  an  accomplished  fact,  a 
decided  success.  It  is  justified  alike  by  reason  and  experience. 
The  far  East  and  th£  far  West  have  tried  it,  and  have  not  found 
it  wanting.  The  new  Northwest*  now  claims  the  privilege  of 
putting  in  an  appearance,  and  wijh  the  deference  always  due 


from  youth  to  age.  extends  to  its  older  <  otemporaries  its  frater- 
nal greetings  and  its  assurances  of  hearty  co-operation  in  all 
measures  wisely  calculated  to  advance  the  education  of  the  whole 
people.  The"  Weekly  begins  its  career  at  a  time  when  the  hearts 
of  the  bravest  and  the  best  are  anxiously  agitated  with  the  events 
of  the  present  and  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  At  the  dawn 
of  this  second  century  in  the  life  of  the  republic,  questions  like 
these  are  coming  home  to  every  truly  thoughtful  citizen  :  "  How 
long,  under  existing  circumstances,  is  it  likely  that  this  republic 
will  endure  ?  "  -'What  are  the  conditions  of  its  perpetuity  ?  " 
'■  What  are  the  supreme  duties  of  all  good  men  and  worthy  pa- 
triots in  view  of  the  actual  facts  of  the  situation?"  Under  a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people, 
universal  education  is  the  first  and  overruling  nec  essity.  Every- 
body theoretically  admits  that  a  free  government  can  be  securely- 
based  alone  upon  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  masses.  But 
there  is  great  danger  that  this  vital  truth  is  degenerating  into  a 
stale  platitude,  to  be  repeated  by  demagogues  only  to  mislead 
and  betray  the  multitude.  In  this  crisis,  the  press  must  raise  its 
clarion  voice,  and  arouse  the  people  to  the  dangers  that  menace 
us.  The  question  is  not  so  much  what  candidate  shall  be  elected 
president  as  how  shall  he  be  elected  and  by  whom?  Shall  igno- 
rant ballots  or  intelligent  ballots  dominate  the  destinies  of  a  free- 
people?  Shall  the  vicious  classes  or  the  virtuous  classes  rule? 
We  must  first  determine  the  character  of  the  voters,  and  they  will 
inevitably  determine  the  character  of  the  candidate.  A  truly 
intelligent  and  virtuous  people  can  neither  be  enslaved  nor  long 
deceived.  Hence,  we  must  educate  every  citizen  up  to  the  plane 
of  his  rights  and  duties.  This  is  the  mighty  problem  now  be- 
fore the  American  people  for  solution.  The  means  of  education 
must  not  only  be  vastly  extended,  but  the  quality  must  be  vastly 
improved,  and  that  speedily,  if  we  would  escape  from  the  dan- 
gers that  threaten  us.  To  this  thought  the  Weekly  will  give 
constant  and  earnest  heed. 

The  periodicals  consolidated  to  form  the  Weekly  are  :  The 
School  Bulletin  and  North  western  Journal  of  Education  :  Home 
and  School :  The  Illinois  Schoolmaster j  The  Michigan  Teacher; 
The  School  j  The  Nebraska  Teacher;  and  The  School  Reporter ; 
representing  W  isconsin.  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Nebraska, 
and  Indiana.  Minnesota  being  without  any  regular  educa- 
tional periodical,  the  Weekly  will  also  represent  its  interests 
through  the  contributions  of  a  gentleman  well  qualified  for  the 
work.  Our  readers  w  ill  be  gratified  to  learn  that  the  conductors 
of  the  above  named  publications  not  onlj  heartily  favor  the  con- 
solidation, but  will  give  to  the  Weekly  the  benefit  of  their 
experience  and  influence,  as  able  and  practical  educators  and 
writers.  By  this  means,  the  local  interests  of  the  several  states 
included  in  the  consolidation,  and  several  others,  will  be  repre- 
sented in  the  Weekly.  Short,  pithy  statements  of  educational 
news,  concise  and  practical  articles  of  permanent  value,  and 
brief  discussions  of  questions  of  local  sc  hool  policy  may  be  ex- 
pected. Correspondence  and  subscriptions  from  the  several 
states  may  be  sent  to  their  respective  editors.  In  this  connec 
tion  we  call  spec  ial  attention  to  the  very  strong  endorsements  of 
the  new  departure,  embraced  in  the  letters  and  extracts  from  a 
large  number  of  the  most  eminent  educators  in  the  country,  to 
be  found  in  the  present  issue  of  the  Weekly. 
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While  the  Weekly  will  be  published  in  Chicago,  the  metropo- 
lis of  the  Northwest,  and  while  it  will  give  special  attention  to 
the  interests  of  the  states  indicated  above,  it  will  by  no  means 
be  a  merely  local  exponent  of  educational  thought  arid  policy. 
On  the  contrary,  its  aim  and  scope  will  be  eminently  national. 
Its  objects  are  to  advance  education  in  every  state  ;  to  encour- 
age and  help  schools  and  institutions  of  learning  of  every  grade; 
to  urge  the  extension  of  every  agency  that  enlightened  experi- 
ence has  approved  as  useful  in  educational  work,  and  above  all, 
to  create  a  more  active  and  earnest  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  cause 
among  the  whole  people.  These  objects  will  ever  command  our 
warmest  sympathies  and  best  efforts.  We  expect  to  greet  hosts 
of  readers  in  all  parts  of  our  common  country,  and  we  expect 
to  merit  and  receive  the  general  encouragement  of  all  who  be- 
lieve that  light  and  not  darkness,  intelligence  and  not  illiteracy, 
must  be  the  salvation  of  the  republic. 


All  experience  proves  that  the  leaders  of  a  great  cause  must 
come  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  made  it  a  specialty. 
Great  military  leaders  must  be  trained  soldiers.    Great  states- 
men must  be  men  who  have  made  a  deep  study  of  public  affairs, 
and  who,  by  reflection  and  experience,  have  become  familiar 
with  the  true  ends  of  government,  and  have  mastered  the  best 
methods  of  realizing  those  ends  through  wisely-considered  and 
wisely-adapted  means.    Competent  judges  must,  on  the  same 
principles,  be  chosen  from  the  legal  fraternity,  and  the  legal  fra- 
ternity is  the  best  fitted  to  determine  the  applicability  of  laws 
to  all  particular  cases  of  their  violation.    A  mere  clergyman 
is  not  the  man  to  set  a  broken  limb,  to  prescribe  in  the  sick- 
room, or  conduct  a  post  mortem.     His  education,  his  habits  and 
experience  lead  him  in  an  entirely  different  direction.    His  mis- 
sion is  not  to  heal  human  bodies,  but  human  souls.     If  he  suc- 
ceeds in  his  proper  mission,  he  accomplishes  all  that  can  be 
expected  of  him,  and  with  that  he  should  rest  content.  By 
parity  of  reasoning  it  would  seem  to  be  clear  that  leaders  in  ed- 
ucation should  be  educators,  and  not  those  who  have  leaped  into 
the  ranks  from  some  other  calling,  in  which  they  have,  perhaps, 
conspicuously  failed.    The  leaders  in  the  education  of  the  future 
are  to  be  teachers,  persons  devoted  to  the  work,  who  have  made 
it  a  life  study,  who  have  risen  through  its  several  grades,  who 
know  its  wants  at  every  stage,  and  who  have  the  energy,  the 
skill,  and  the  personal  magnetism  so  essential  to  true  leadership. 
Education  is  suffering  from  incompetent  leadership  perhaps  more 
than  from  every  other  cause.    We  have  too  many  inexperienced 
teachers,  and  superintendents.    There  are  too  many  boards  of 
education,  and  school  officers,  who  have  no  proper  conception 
of  education,  or  of  the  wisest  means  for  its  advancement.  One 
of  the  reforms  of  the  good  time  coming  will  be  the  substitution 
of  educators  and  men  of  education  in  place  of  the  adventurers 
and  novices  that  now  occupy  too  many  of  the  positions  of  trust 
and  responsibility  in  the  various  spheres  of  educational  work. 
Education  will  never  occupy  that  commanding  position  in  the 
public  regard  which  it  so  much  needs  and  deserves,  until  the 
great  body  of  our  teachers  shall  become  capable  of  forming  and 
guiding  public  sentiment  in  all  that  relates  to  it.    In  short,  teach- 
ers must  become  to  their  profession  what  'the  lawyer  is  to  his, 
and  the  physician  to  his,  if  they  expect  to  be  highly  regarded 
and  adequately  paid. 


To  this  end,  they  must  study  their  profession,  and  become 
familiar  with  its  true  ends,  and  its  requisite  means,     They  must 


be  wisely  and  deeply  educated.  They  must  bring  themselves 
into  hearty  sympathy  with  their  pupils,  and  with  the  people. 
They  must  magnify  their  office.  They  must  cultivate  those 
habits,  and  those  graces  of  character  which  challenge  respect. 
They  must  be  thoroughly  versed  in  professional  literature.  They 
must  read  and  support  the  journals  devoted  to  their  calling,  and 
in  every  way  strive  to  make  themselves  worth)-  of  the  high  vo- 
cation of  instructing  the  people.  To  all  who  are  thus  laudably 
ambitious  to  attain  the  highest  usefulness,  and  win  the  most  en- 
during regard  of  their  fellow  men,  the  Weekly  comes  as  a  helper 
and  guide.  Support  it,  and  it  will  support  you  in  your  trials  and 
difficulties.  Read  it,  and'it  will'stimulate  you  to  nobler  effort. 
Digest  its  teachings,  and  it  will  nourish  and  nerve  you  for  greater 
and  higher  endeavor. 


The  low  price  at  which  the  Weekly  is  placed  brings  it  within 
the  reach  of  every  teacher  and  school  officer  in  the  country.  By 
clubbing,  the  rate  can  be  materially  reduced,  and  the  benefits 
accruing  to  every  subscriber  engaged  in  educational  work  will  be 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  trifling  cost.  With  a  subscription  list 
of  nearly  ten  thousand  names  already,  we  hope  to  double  the  num- 
ber within  the  first  year. 


DENOMINATIONAL  COLLEGES  AND  STATE 
UNIVERSITIES. 

IT  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  there  has  of  late  come  to  be 
felt  and  frequently  expressed,  by  those  interested  in  our  state 
universities,  most  disparaging  views  of  the  other  colleges  in  the 
country,  especially  of  western  colleges.  In  fact  these  notions 
have  coined  some  phrases  which  ought  to  be  contraband  among 
educated  gentlemen,  prominent  among  which  is  "one  horse 
colleges."  Indeed  the  entire  tone  of  the  writing  and  speaking 
of  many  of  these  state  university  men  is  exceedingly  unjust  and 
ungenerous.  Now  we  are  among  those  who  think  the  state  uni- 
versity the  very  culmination  of  our  educational  system — its  pride 
and  its  hope.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some  good  things  about 
these  "sectarian  colleges,"  as  they  are  often  sneeringly  called. 
We  should  not  forget  that  the  history  of  higher  education  in  our 
country,  therefore,  is  their  history.  What  are  Harvard,  Yale, 
Brown,  Williams,  Amherst,  Dartmouth,  and  almost  the  entire 
body  of  our  effective  colleges  of  to-day,  save  only  less  than  half 
a  dozen,  but  the  direct  outgrowth  of  this  species  of  institution  ? 
And  what  are  some  of  the  most  promising  competitors  for  futui  r 
honors,  but  the  product  of  private  munificence  ?  What,  indeecJ, 
are  Cornell,  Johns  Hopkins,  and  Vanderbilt,  but  monuments  t  o 
the  praise  of  the  system  which  has  thus  far  built  up  most  of  our 
higher  institutions  ?  Thus  we  see  that  not  only  has  the  work  <  >i 
the  past  been  done  chiefly  by  these  means,  but  the  promise  of 
the  future  js  divided  between  the  two  methods. 

Again, /these  denominational  colleges  have  done  a  sort  of  mis- 
sionary educational  work,  and  are  still  doing  it,  especially  in  oi|ir 
western  states,  that  is  the  very  foundation  work  for  the  higher 
educational  interests  of  the  future  in  these  states.  Does  any  one 
suppose  that,  if  the  twenty  (or  more)  colleges  of  Illinois,  exclu- 
sive of  her  noble  State  University,  had  never  been,  the  latte  r 
institution,  or  similar  institutions,  would  have  been  now  doing 
the  work  for  the  state  and  the  world  that  these  schools  are  dc  >- 
ing?  Nay,  nay.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  State  Institu- 
tion wouldjiave  been  any  more  effective  than  now — rather  it  :is 
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doubtful  whether  there  would  have  been  a  sentiment  in  the  state 
in  favor  of  higher  education  of  any  kind,  which  would  have 
made  a  State  University  possible,  had  it  not  been  begotten  and 
fostered  by  these  private  institutions.  And  the  same  may  be 
said  of  all  our  western  states.]'  Why,  the  very  initiative  of  each 
one  of  these  schools  is  a  most  persistent  and  earnest  crusade, 
preaching  higher  education  from  village  to  village  and  from  house 
to  house,  over  all  its  proposed  field.  Not  the  least  part  of  the 
work  of  the  scores  of  "agents"  who  have  traveled  these  states 
to  secure  funds  for  these  colleges,  has  been  to  dispel  the  preju- 
dices against  higher  education,  and  so  enlist  the  sympathies  of 
parents  that  they  will  seek  such  opportunities  for  their  children. 
The  writer  well  remembers  a  long  and  earnest  conversation  of  this 
kind  with  a  well-to-do  farmer  whom  he  found  in  his  harvest  field. 
After  hours  of  diligent  effort,  a  subscription  of  $50  was  secured. 
This  was  the  beginning.  The  $50  has  been  followed  by  hun- 
dreds ;  one  of  the  old  gentleman's  sons,  having  since  graduated 
in  one  of  our  state  universities,  is  now  studying  in  Europe,  and 
while  the  father  has  become  a  fast  friend  of  higher  learning,  his 
family  has  grown  up  intelligent  and  highly  cultivated.  It  was 
the  talk  in  the  wheat  field  that  secured  these  results,  and  this  is 
but  a  single  specimen  of  the  instances  which  could  be  reckoned 
by  the  tens  of  thousands,  could  the  history  of  this  kind  of  labor 
in  our  northwestern  states  but  be  written  up. 

Once  more.  It  may  sound  very  well  to  indulge  the  fancy  in 
telling  what  could  be  done  in  Iowa,  if  only  the  meagre  resources 
of  its  fifteen  denominational  colleges  were  consolidated  with 
those  of  the  State  University.  But  would  the  abatement  of 
these  colleges  result  in  such  consolidation  ?  Most  assuredly  not. 
We  must  take  men  as  they  are  until  they  can  be  made  over ; 
and  he  who  will  attempt  to  consolidate  the  two  Baptist  institu- 
tions of  Iowa,  or  the  four  Methodist,  will  ere  long  conclude  that 
this  making  over  is  a  slow  and  difficult  process.  Nor  is  the  fact 
to  be  overlooked  that  it  is  not  so  much  very  high  culture,  and 
very  magnificent  educational  appointments  that  Iowa  just  now 
needs,  as  it  is  rudimentary  higher  education  (if  we  may  use  the 
phrase),  and  agencies  all  over  the  state  which  will  stimulate  in 
its  entire  citizenship  an  interest  in  such  education,  which  will 
form  the  guaranty  of  future  progress.  [These  small  colleges  are 
a  necessary  product  of  our  type  of  civilization,  in  which  the 
struggle  is  not  for  the  elevation  of  a  few  to  great  heights,  but 
the  steady  and  gradual  elevation  of  all.  And  it  is  not  so  much 
knowledge  and  culture  that  will  work  this  development  of  the 
community,  as  it  is  the  struggle  for  these  ends.  These  colleges 
are  the  evidence  and  the  method  of  this  straggle. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  considerations,  which  seem  to 
be  entirely  overlooked  by  those  whose  habit  it  is  to  decry  "  sec- 
tarian colleges."  By  far  the  larger  part  of  those  who  support 
and  patronize  our  colleges  are  Christian  men.  In  the  minds  of 
these  men,  educational  and  religious  ideas  are  indissolubly  wed- 
ded. A  purely  secularized  education  they  do  not  want,  and 
will  not  have.  The  very  principle  of  loyalty  to  their  religious 
convictions  holds  them  loyal  to  these  Christian  colleges.  These 
men  do  indeed  see  the  grand  mission  of  the  more  completely 
secularized  state  institutions ;  but  they  see,  also,  other  interests 
which  these  institutions  cannot  subserve.  These  are  the  inter- 
ests of  characteristically  Christian  education.  And  who  shall 
tell  what  our  country  owes  to  this  style  of  education  ?  What 
does  it  owe  on  the  score  of  the  men  whom  it  has  trained  and 
given  to  the  country  ?  What  on  the  score  of  the  type  of  civ- 
ilization it  has  developed  ?  What  for  the  political  and  educa- 
tional systems  it  has  created  and  fostered  ?  / 


As  a  sort  of  practical  investigation  of  this  subject,  we  propose, 
as  soon  as  we  can  gather  the  requisite  material,  to  give  in  these 
columns  a  History  of  Higher  Education  in  Michigan,  selecting 
this  state  because  it  is  generally  conceded  to  have  been,  thus 
far,  most  successful  with  its  state  institutions,  while  it  has  also 
a  number  of  denominational  colleges  which  are  good  types  of 
their  class.  E.  O. 


TELL  THE  TRUTH. 

TEACHERS  have  their  peculiar  temptations  to  lie.  Each 
business  in  life  has  its  characteristic  lying.  Most  men  in 
trade  find  it  a  little  difficult  always  to  tell  the  simple  truth  with 
reference  to  the  quality  or  the  price  of  an  article  ;  at  least,  such 
is  the  general  impression  concerning  tradesmen.  Lawyers,  as  a 
class,  are  not  generally  supposed  to  be  over-scrupulous  to  make 
their  statements  conform  exactly  to  fact,  when  the  fact  is  against 
their  clients.  Doctors  find  it  sometimes  inexpedient  to  tell  the 
patient  exactly  what  is  the  matter  with  him,  or  just  what  is  given 
as  the  remedy.  There  are  at  least  two  cases  in  which  it  takes  no 
little  moral  courage  for  a  teacher  to  state  things  precisely  as 
they  are  :  1st,  when  the  influential  father  or  mother  of  a  good- 
for-nothing,  lazy  boy,  or  a  rattle-headed,  simpering  girl,  in- 
quires for  the  standing  and  progress  of  the^  darling ;  and  2d, 
when  said  teacher  has  thrust  plump  in  his  face,  by  some  bright 
pupil,  a  perfectly  legitimate  question  upon  the  lesson  in  hand, 
and  he  does  not  happen  to  know  the  answer  to  it.  In  such  cases 
the  temptation  to  deal  in  irrelevant  generalities,  if  not  to  down- 
right lying,  is  quite  too  strong,  we  fear,  for  many  of  our  num- 
ber. Cowardice  in  the  first  instance,  and  a  disingenuous  pride 
in  the  second,  are  the  roots  of  the  evil.  "But,  what  !  would 
you  have  me  tell  the  parent  that  his  child  is  a  dolt  ?  "  Perhaps 
not,  certainly  not  in  such  terms.  But  we  would  not  have  you 
tell  a  lie,  painful  as  the  truth  may  be  to  the  parent,  or  unpleas- 
ant as  it  may  be  to  you  to  tell  it.  It  may  be  enough  to  say  (if 
it  is  true)  that,  "  Your  boy  really  seems  anxious  to  learn,  but 
does  not  appear  to  be  able  to  get  his  lessons or,  if  the  truth 
requires  it,  "Your  boy  might  learn,  I  think,  if  he  would  try, 
but  he  seems  to  have  no  ambition  to  do  so." 

And  there  are  cases  of  conceit,  arrogance,  and  stupidity,  on 
the  part  of  parents,  which  demand  severer  forms  of  speech. 
We  have  found  it  necessary  sometimes  to  say  with  the  utmost 
plainness,  "Your  boy  cannot  receive  any  benefit  from  attend- 
ing school ;  he  either  will  not,  or  can  not,  learn  ;  and  it  is  doing 
him  absolutely  an  injury  to  be  pretending  to  do  what  he  is  not 
accomplishing." 

But  what  as  to  saying,  "  I  don't  know,"  to  an  entirely  appo- 
site question,  when  asked  by  a  pupil  in  a  perfectly  proper  man- 
ner? Simply  this  ;  if  you  don't  know,  say  so,  "though  the 
heavens  fall."  Nor  need  you  be  afraid  that  this  will  bring  them 
down.  If  they  have  not  some  better  prop  than  this  miserable, 
lying  pretense  of  knowing  what  you  do  not  know,  they  had 
better  come  down.  You  must  secure  the  confidence  of  your 
pupils  on  some  more  stable  foundation  than  this.  Far  better 
say,  "  Really,  I  am  ashamed  that  I  cannot  answer  your  question; 
it  does  seem  that  I  ought  to  know,  but  I  don't.  I  will  try  and 
be  prepared  to  tell  you  to-morrow."  This  will  at  least  save  your 
self-respect,  and  if  you  are  really  fit  for  the  place  you  occupy, 
it  will  increase  the  respect  of  your  pupils  for  you.  But  don't 
lie.  Your  salvation  from  the  wrath  of  parents,  or  from  the  con- 
tempt of  pupils,  does  not  depend  on  lying. 

E.  O. 
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HOW    NIGHT  COMES. 

MRS.  CLARA  DOTY  BATES. 

The  day  begins  to  doze; 
Her  wide  blue  eyes  are  tired  of  light. 
The  sun  has  glared  so  fierce  and  bright. 
So,  drawing  close  her  cloudy  cap 
About  her  forehead  for  a  nap, 
From  out  her  western  sleeping  place 
She  smiles  "  adieu  " —  her  broad,  fair  face 

Red  as  a  rose. 

The  world  of  fleece-white  snow- 
Grows  gray  and  chill ;  but  in  the  sky 
Winks  here  an  eye,  and  there  an  eye  ; 
Winks,  blinks,  then  stays,  a  keen,  cold  spark, 
To  watch  the  sullen,  stealthy  dark 
Out  of  its  cavern  rise  and  drift. 
As  if  a  river  black  and  swift 

Did  overflow. 

Slowly,  and  not  too  soon 
To  make  her  radiance  the  surprise 
And  glory  of  the  waiting  skies, — 
A  silver  kite  on  viewless  line, 
Or  bubble  blown  to  soar  and  shine, 
Shedding  the  hoar-frost  of  her  rays 
Broadcast  in  one  wide  luminous  haze, — 

Rises  the  moon. 

Now  twinkle  here  and  there 
Home  windows  that  shut  out  the  night. 
Shut  in,  but  do  not  hide  their  light, 
Where  happy  gathered  households  move 
In  the  warm  atmosphere  of  love. 
Blessed  the  hearth  that  has  its  own  ! 
Pity  the  one  that  looks  upon 

A  vacant  chair  ! 


VERGIL    OR  VIRGIL. 

PROF,  CALVIN  THOMAS,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN. 

"  Only  if  you  decide  for  the  i,  keep  it  to  yourself  till  your  fortune  is  made, 
for  the  f  hath  the  stronger  following  in  Florence." —  George  Eliot. 

AMERICAN  editors  of  the  .F.neid.in  commencing  the  usual  biographic  sketch 
of  their  author, generally  give  his  name  as  Publius  Virgilius  Maro,  adding  in 
parenthesis,  or  foot-note,  that  in  the  older  manuscripts  and  inscriptions  the  sec- 
ond name  is  Vergilius.  In  the  latest  of  these  editions,  Messrs.  Allen  and 
Greenough  strangely  enough  announce  on  their  title  page  :  P.  Vergilii  Mn- 
ronis  Opera  :  and  below ,  in  English  :  The  Poems  of  Virgil  !  Conington, 
w  hom  Allen  and  Greenough  follow  in  many  other  respects,  has  the  same  in- 
consistency. In  fact,  we  know  of  but  one  editor,  Ladewig,  who  adopts  the 
form  Vergil.  Among  English  scholars  not  editors  of  Vergil,  at  least  Holl- 
and Papillon  use  the  form  in  e.  Prof.  Cox  and .  Max  Mueller  still  cling  to 
Virgil.  Such  being  the  usage  of  eminent  men,  the  ordinary  student,  and  per- 
haps teacher,  of  the  bard  of  Mantua,  may  well  ask  for  more  light^  as  to  the 
true  spelling  of  his  name. 

Of  course  the  question  is  no  new  one.  The  quotation  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  taken  from  the  twaddle  of  the  barber-sciolist  in  "  Romola,"  indicates 
that  the  correct  spelling  of  Vergil  was  a  mooted  point  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Indeed,  we  may  be  sure  that  each  vowel  had  its  belted  champions  in  those 
erudite  days,  when  learned  disputes  evoked  the  same  gentle  epithets  among 
scholars  that  political  differences  rlo  now  with  our  bucolic  editors.  Doubtless 
the  /-men  and  the  f-men  ranged  themselves  in  hostile  cohorts,  and  called  each 
other  quacks  and  upstart  braggarts.  But.  in  those  days,  that  subtle  outgrow  th 
of  long  study,  which  we  call  authority,  was  not  so  well  understood  as  now 
The  testimony  of  conflicting  manuscripts  had  not  been  sifted,  and  one  mav 
now  brush  aside  as  a  thing  of  little  moment  many  a  dear  opinion  of  men  w  ho, 
in  their  day,  were  regarded  as  miracles  of  learning.  Plainly  w  e  i  Hist  forget 
the  customs  and  arguments  of  all  and  betake  ourselves  to  original  sources. 

In  the  authentic  writings  of  Vergil  the  name  of  the  poet  occurs  but  once 
(Georgics  IV.,  565],  and  here  the  two  oldest  and  best  manuscripts,  the  Roman 
and  the  Medicean,  give  Vergilius.     In   the  other  manuscripts,  at  least  thos 


which  can  lay  claim  to  any  authority,  both  in  this  place  and  elsewhere  where 
the~name  occurs,  Wagner  finds  i  and  e  with  about  equal  frequencv.  These 
facts  Prof.  Conington  thought  conclusive,  and  he  therefore  writes  uniformly  in 
Latin  Vergilius.  So  do  all  recent  editors  of  the  poet.  So  do  all  others  who 
are  careful  scholars  and  have  occasion  to  employ  the  Latin  form  of  the  word. 
The  custom  may  be  said  to  be  universal. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  if  the  e  has  always  been  correct  in  Latin,  the  i  has 
never  been  correct  in  English.  Tt  is  mere  deference  to  prejudice  and  custom 
to  retain  it.  Vergil  looks  as  well  as  Virgil.  Conjure  with  it,  'twill  start  a 
ghost  as  soon.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  adopting  the  form  in  e  we  are 
not  wantonly  departing  from  the  ways  of  our  ancestors.  We  are  simply  cor- 
recting one  of  their  mistakes.  Certain  other  spelling  reforms  are  different. 
For. example:  Since,  for  some  centuries  we  have  called  the  capital  of  Laco- 
nia  Lacedaemon,  it  seems  rather  reckless  in  the  reformers  after  Grote  to  call 
it  Lakedaimon.  That  is  a  mere  difference  in  the  method  of  transferring  from 
Greek  into  English.  Tin's  is  to  change  a  radical  vowel  without  cause  or 
precedent. 

If  we  ask  how  the  form  Virgilius  arose  and  came  to  be  so  common,  an  an- 
swer which  is  at  least  plausible  presents  itself.  Our  poet  is  well  known  to 
have  possessed  a  modest,  retiring,  almost  maidenly,  disposition.  At  Naples, 
says  Donatus,  he  was  given  the  name  Parthenias,  from  his  bashfulness.  (Par- 
thenos  is  Greek  for  maiden.)  During  the  middle  ages,  therefore,  it  was  natu- 
ral for  lovers  of  the  poet  to  dwell  upon  this  feature  of  his  character,  and  to 
note  the  manifest  connection  between  Virgilius  and  Virgo  —  the  exact  ana- 
logues to  Parthenias  and  parthenos.  Such  a  coincidence  would  be  too  palpa- 
ble to  escape  the  eye  of  a  mediaeval  etymologist.  Hence,  we  may  suppose, 
the  copyists  grew  into  the  habit  of  using  the  form  in  t,  until  at  last  it  obtained 
the  authority  of  general  custom.  Indeed,  this  pretty  etymology  of  our  poet's 
mame  may  be  said  to  have  become  one  of  the  accepted  facts  of  literature. 
Jean  Paul  takes  it  for  granted  in  the  first  volume  of  "Titan,"  and  so  other 
moderns  wdio  are  on  the  lookout  for  "  coincidences."  Perhaps,  therefore,  one 
were  needlessly  obtrusive,  to  intimate  that  the  name  must  have  been  bestowed 
before  the  maidenly  characteristics  of  the  poet  had  shown  themselves. 

Of  course  little  can  be  scientifically  affirmed  touching  the  real  origin  o 
the  name,  when  so  little  is  known  of  the  antecedents  of  its  bearer.  We  can,f 
however,  offer  some  interesting  guesses,  so  that  we  are  not  open  to  the  charge 
of  wantonly  impeaching  one  derivation  without  giving  another  equally  fine. 
In  the  first  place  Vergilius  has  the  sound  and  termination  of  a  gentile  name. 
But  we  know  of  no  Vergilian  gens  in  the  sense  we  wish  to  speak  of  a  jt/el/au 
or  Cornelian  gens.  There  was  a  Cains  Virgilius  who  was  one  of  the 
Pompeian  party,  and  a  contemporary  of  the  poet.  But  the  two  are  not 
known  to  be  related.  Neither  have  we  full  information  of  Vergil's  father. 
Donatus  does  not  give  his  name.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  name  was  first 
given  to  the  author  of  the  .-F.ncid.  Now'  for  the  co-incidence  :  Vergil's 
mother,  as  is  w  ell  known,  bore  the  name  of  Maia,  The  eldest  of  the  Pleiade~ 
— "the  sister-stars  of  Spring" — was  also  called  Maia.  The  Latin  name  of 
the  Pleiades  was  Vergiliae  (from  vergo,  to  turn  toward),  "a  word,"  say~ 
Ruskin,  "  combining  the  idea  of  the  turning  or  re-turning  of  spring  with  the 
out-pouring  of  rain."  Now,  what  more  natural  than  that  the  Roman,  earthly 
Maia  should  name  her  babe  after  the  family  of  her  celestial   namesake  e 

J  Donatus  assures  us  that  miraculous  omens  (of  course!)  attended  the  ratur? 

\  poet's  birth,  marking  him  from  the  outset  as  a  child  of  the  sky.     Poets  have 

i  poetic  mother^  ;  and  Maia,  herself  bearing  the  name  of  the  loveliest  of  spring- 
time months,  would  have  sought  long  ere  she  found  for  her  child  a  more 
eternally  fitting  name  than  that  of  the  bright,  benignant  constellation  of  the 
"  spring-stars."  For,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  goes  on  to  state,  Vergil  was  destined  to 
be  the  inspiration  of  Dante,  through  him  of  Chaucer,  thus  becoming  the 

,  "  fountain  head  of  all  the  best  literary  power  connected  with  the  love  of  vege- 
tative nature  anions  civilized  races  of  men."  "  Take  the  fact  for  what  it  is 
worth  ;  Still  it  is  a  strange  seal  of  co-incidence,  in  word  and  in  reality,  upon  the 

!  Greek  dream  of  the  power  over  human  life,  and  its  purest  thoughts,  of  the 
stars  of  spring." 

Having  once  connected  the  spriug-idea  with  Vergil's  name,  the  curious 
etymologist  will  readily  string  together  a  number  of  words,  English  and  Latin, 
all  of  which  begin  with  v,  and  contain  the  idea  of  spring,  springing  life,  and  so, 
strength,  vigor.  Thus:  vet,  spring;  whence  vernal,  verdant ;  vivo,  to  live, 
vita,  life,  whence  77V 'id,  vital;  virco,  and  vigeo,  to  flourish,  whence  vigor, 
vigorous  ;  vis,  strength,  vir,  man,  and  at  last,  strangely  enough,  virgo,  a 
maiden  .'  Thus,  after  all,  the  name  of  our  retiring  bard  may  by  connected 
with  the  word  virgin.  But  such  connection  must  date  back  into  the  twilight 
j  of  pre  historic  conjecture  when  our  Aryan  forefathers  still  dwelt  together  on 
I  their  native  plains,  or  to  the  still  more  remote  time  when  roots  were  giving 
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birth  to  words.  It  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose  once  more  to  point  to 
the  conclusion  we  reach  as  to  the  penultimate  vowel  in  Vergil.  Whether  we 
regard  the  testimony  of  the  best  manuscripts,  or  whether  we  take  the  name 
from  the  Vergeliae,  we  arrive  at  the  same  orthography,  and  force  ourselves  to 
admit  that  the  well-beloved  singer  of  Rome's  mythical  fore-time  should  be 
known  only  as  Vergil. 

AN  ERROR  IN  THE  UNABRIDGED. 

PROF.  J.  C.  FREEMAN,  CHICAGO  UNIVERSITY. 

A DICTIONARY  of  a  living  language  can  never  be  perfect.  A  character- 
istic of  life,  as  well  in  the  realm  of  language  as  in  any  other  domain,  is 
ceaseless  alteration. 

"  Ut  silvae  foliis  pronos  mutantur  in  annos, 
Prima  cadunt ;  ita  verborum  vetu's  interit  aetas, 
Et  juvenum  ritu  florent  modo  nata  vigentque." 

— Horace,  Ars  Poet. 
"  As  the  forests  change  their  foliage  with  the  closing  years,  the  first  leaves 
fall  •  so  with  words,  the  old  generation  perishes,  and  those  lately  born  flourish 
and  bloom  in  the  manner  of  youth."  i 

Even  in  the  time  required  to  put  such  a  volume  as  Webster  or  Worcester 
through  the  press,  changes  are  wrought  in  the  language ;  much  more  in  the 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  elapsing  between  different  editions.  New  words  are 
introduced;  old  ones,  which  with  difficulty  maintained  their  place  in  the 
language,  perish;  suggested  changes  in  the  pronunciation  and  spelling  of 
others  become  established.  So  one  need  not  always  feel  chagrin  on  discovery 
that  his  speech  is,  in  some  respect,  not  in  accord  with  the  dictionary.  When 
the  next  edition  appears,  it  may  be  seen  that,  although  Mahomet  has  not  gone 
to  the  mountain,  the  mountain  has  come  to  Mahomet. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  with  the  increasing  study  of  Sanskrit 
and  comparative  philology,  new  words  have  made  their  appearance  in  our 
grammars  and  made  themselves  heard  in  our  school-rooms.  By  the  way,  it 
seems  high  time  that  such  words  as  Aryan,  Turanian  and  their  companions  so 
often  used  by  the  student  of  language,  put  in  an  appearance  in  our  English 
dictionaries. 

Among  these  new-comers  in  the  room  of  the  Latin  teacher  is  the  name  of 
the  case  designating  the  place  where,  Locative.  The  last  edition  of  Webster 
gives  it  with  the  pronunciation,  Lo'cative.  Worcester  does  not  give  the  word 
at  all.  Is  the  pronunciation,  as  given  by  Webster,  correct  ?  I  think  not,  and 
for  the  following  reasons.  This  mode  of  pronouncing  the  first  syllable  is  in 
opposition,  (1)  to  a  well  known  principle  of  the  English  language;  (2)  to  the 
analogy  of  its  sister-word  Vocative;  (3)  to  the  best  usage. 

The  principle  that  "  vowels  have  their  short  sounds  in  all  accented  syllables, 
not  penultimate,  before  a  single  consonant "  has  its  exceptions,  it  is  true;  e.  y., 
the  vowel  u;  a,  e,  and  o,  before  a  single  consonant  followed  by  e,  i,  or y,  be- 
fore another  vowel ;  and  in  some  other  instances.  Yet  in  regard  to  words  com- 
ing from  the  ancient  languages,  with  short  stem-vowel,  it  rises  to  the  dignity  of 
a  rule,  and  according  to  it  we  should  have  Loc'ative. 

Again,  the  analogy  of  the  companion-word,  Vocative,  a  word  which  is  well 
established  in  the  language  and  occurs  with  far  greater  frequency,  would  be 
,  quite  likely  to  determine  the  pronunciation  of  this  later-born  word,  which  seeks 
to  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  Vocative  among  the  names  of  the  cases.  But 
some  say  that  Locative  conforms  to  the  analogy  of  local,  locality,  localize,  loca- 
tion. Why  should  it,  when  Vocative  does  not  conform  to  the  analogy  of  vocal, 
vocality,  vocalize,  vocation  ?  The  words  come  from  the  Latin  stems,  voca,  loca; 
striking  off  the  initial  /  and  v%  the  stems  are  identical,  Jjca,  with  o  short.  Since 
Vocative,  in  obedience  to  the  genius  of  the  English  language,  has  left  the 
allied  words  just  mentioned,  and  changed  vo  to  voc,  why  should  not  Locative 
•  do  the  same?  Why  not  let  it  conform  to  the  rule,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the 
analogy  of  vocative,  relative,  sedative,  donative,  interrogative,  indicative,  in- 
finitive, genitive,  and  so  forth  ? 

Finally,  does  the  best  usage  support  Webster  ?  Not  as  far  as  I  have  observed. 
The  leading  colleges  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  other  states,  use  the 
pronunciation  favored  by  this  article.  Prof.  J.  H.  Allen,  of  Cambridge,  joint- 
author  of  the  well-known  Allen  and  Greenough  series,  writes  under  date  of 
April  10th,  "  I  began  with  Lo'cative,  but  was  soon  persuaded  into  Loc'ative, 
which,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  the  customary  way  here."  Prof.  Greenough  on 
the  same  date  says,  "  I  always  say  Loc'ative."  My  own  experience  was  the 
same  as  that  of  Mr.  Allen.  I  began  with  Lo'cative,  but  after  a  while  found 
myself  saying  Loc'ative.  And  I  think  that  most  teachers,  who  begin  with 
Lo'cative,  will  find  themselves  gradually  drawn  by  that  indefinable  but  irresist- 
ible power,  the  genius  of  the  language,  over  to  the  other  pronunciation. 


A  FEW  THOUGHTS  ON  PRIMARY  TEACHING. 

EVA  DARLING,  A.  B. 

A CERTAIN  teacher  once  had  a  girl  pupil  of  about  fifteen  years  of  age, 
with  the  average  ability  and  maturity  of  ordinary  district  school  girls,  who 
did  not  learn  her  lessons.  She  had  a  careless  manner  in  class,  and  was  very 
hard  to  interest.  The  teacher  talked  to  her  one  day,  and  tried  to  see  if  she 
would  not  acknowledge  some  obligation  to  get  the  most  good  she  could  from 
study  and  class,  but  she  only  said  she  thought  one  could  do  as  she  pleased 
about  anything. 

It  is  a  question  often  discussed,  which  influence  does  more  to  mould  the 
character  of  the  young,  that  of  parents  or  teachers  ?  But  here  was  a  girl 
whose  parents  had  well  nigh  put  it  out  of  the  teacher's  power  to  help,  or  at 
least  to  change.  To  be  sure,  in  rare  instances  one  might  receive  such  an 
answer  as  the  above,  and  one  given  in  good  faith,  from  a  child  of  earnest  and 
clear-sighted  parents,  but  this  scholar,  as  the  teacher  took  care  to  learn,  had 
received  little,  if  any,  wise  training  at  home. 

That  a  child  should  live  to  be  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old  and  have  no  sense 
of  personal  obligation  to  do  right  and  to  do  well,  argues  a  woeful  lack  in  the 
character  and  training  of  the  parents.  With  most  individuals,  much  time  and 
strength  has  to  be  spent  in  bringing  the  forces  of  our  nature  to  work  in  harmony 
and  in  one  direction.  According  to  a  thousand  circumstances,  one  person  has 
more  or  less  of  this  hard  work  to  do  than  another ;  but  all  the  causes  that  con- 
stitute inheritance  and  influence  have  their  hold  upon  us,  and  no  one  can 
wholly  escape.  Of  course  personal  exertion  must  be  the  one  indispensible 
element  in  all  this,  yet  most  sad  it  is  when  one  has  not  in  youth  some 
true  help  to  look  upon  life  with  steady  purpose  to  make  much  of  it.  Suppose 
a  teacher  to  go  into  a  school  of  forty  scholars,  many  of  them  nearly,  or  quite, 
grown.  He  will  hardly  find  ten  whose  rational  development  has  any  direction 
to  it.  There  are,  so  to  speak,  the  protoplasmic  bases  of  mental  and  moral  life, 
but  the  continuously  harmonious  action  which  is  to  constitute  mental  and  moral 
life  has  hardly  begun. 

The  pupil  is  not  ready  for  the  teacher,  and  so,  much  time  has  to  be  spent  in 
making  him  able  to  work.  In  many  cases  nearly  all  the  time  of  the  teacher 
must  be  so  spent,  and  then  few  minds  are  "  oriented." 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  when  asked  what  France  most  needed,  replied  "  moth- 
ers." But  men  and  women  are  correlatives,  and  one  cannot  be  truly  and  gen- 
erously elevated  without  its  influence  on  the  other. 

It  is  not  easy  to  reach  and  wisely  change  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  our 
land.  The  ministers  pay  far  more  heed  to  doctrine  than  to  conduct;  and  so 
reformers  have  decided  that  the  hope  of  our  country  lies  with  the  young. 
These  considerations  seem  to  point  toward  some  clear  conclusions: 

First  of  all,  that  people  are  very  wrong  in  supposing  persons  of  inferior 
character  and  ability  to  be  well  enough  able  to  teach  primary  schools.  They 
should  see  that  the  aggregate  influence  upon  small  children  especially  needs 
to  be  a  really  wise  and  strong  influence.  Then,  the  teachers  themselves  en- 
gaged in  such  schools  need  to  be  touched  by  some  impulse  that  shall  open 
their  eyes  to  see  what  work  awaits  them.  If  one  of  these  could  but  see  what 
there  is  to  be  done  for  the  children  under  her  care,  or  rather,  what  she  is  to 
make  them  able  to  do,  she  would  hardly  dare  work  at  all,  except  reverently 
and  with  her  might. 

Dr.  Arnold,  the  great  and  good  teacher,  said  that  the  one  requisite  for  the 
teacher's  success  was  sincerity.  One  thinks,  at  first,  that  he  should  have  added 
persistence  ;  but  then  if  one  is  sincere,  he  must  have  seen  the  "  beauty  of 
truth,"  and  he  who  has  seen  that,  will  be  persistent. 

One  great  part  of  the  work  to  be  done  is  so  to  study  perfect  clearness  in 
presenting  subjects  to  children,  to  be  so  clear,  and  to  illustrate  so  well,  that  a 
lesson  may  be  valuable  for  suggestion  as  well  as  for  fact.  There  will  always 
be  some  pupils  who  will  "  read  between  the  lines,"  and  hear  between  the 
teacher's  words.  For  what  is  the  final  object  of  all  study  but  to  look  at  length 
continually  toward  what  is  good  and  great,  and  to  know  that  these  cannot  fail. 
Because,  if  by  steady  effort,  I  resist  an  evil  to-day,  or  if  I  work  my  way  to 
some  new  beauty  by  the  light  of  truth,  I  shall  be  proving  that  "work  is 
victory."   Just  as  is  the  endeavor,  so  the  real  effect  will  be. 

Nothing  helps  the  youth  to  comprehend  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  that 
governs  all  action,  physical,  mental  and  moral,  so  much  as  the  habit  of  logical 
study,  and  the  habit  of  logical  thought.  We  think  upon  this  law  as  pitilessly 
true  and  tremble;  we  think  upon  it,  too,  as  mercifully  true,  and  are  Liankful. 
How  important  that  the  young  should  have  some  real  conception  of  the  con- 
sequences of  feeling,  thought,  and  action ;  some  conception  of  the  power  for 
good  or  ill  that  is  in  themselves.  When  a  child  is  very  young,  that  is  the  time 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  his  future.    If  his  moral  sense  can  be  awakened  so 
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that  he  will  begin  to  refer  all  his  activity  to  the  standard  of  doing  right  he- 
cause  it  is  right,  and  of  doing  well  in  all  his  work  because  he  must  always  do 
his  best,  he  will  be  pretty  likely  to  keep  his  eyes  always  looking  heavenward. 
True,  the  outlook  does  not  appear  very  bright  when  a  teacher  has  a  few 
scores  of  babies  sent  to  her  the  moment  they  are  five  years  old,  to  get  them 
out  of  the  way  of  their  loving  mothers  ;  but  perhaps  schools  are  not  all  equally 
bad  in  this  respect,  and  the  teacher  will  always  have  some  material  with 
which  she  can  sec  good  results  follow  faithful  work.  I  know  a  teacher  who 
would  ask  his  scholars  to  give  him  the  line  of  argument  by  which  they  would 
prove  a  proposition  in  geometry,  before  he  sent  them  to  the  board  to  demon- 
strate after  the  manner  of  the  book.  I  thought  he  was  helping  to  develop  and 
strengthen  their  characters  in  more  ways  than  one.  If  a  teacher  is  a  thinker, 
he  can  find  some  way  to  do  the  same  thing  in  effect,  even  for  small  children. 
The  weary  or  discouraged  teacher  should  take  heart ;  should  try  to  teach  by 
what  he  is  as  well  as  by  what  he  says  and  does.  In  all  work,  it  is  better  to 
say,  it  may  be,  than  "  it  might  have  been." 


INDIVIDUALITY  OF  PUPILS  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

FIRST  PAPER. 

Grace  C,  Bibb.  St.  Louis. 

OUR  systems  of  education,  if  systems  they  can  justly  be  called,  are  by  no 
means  so  firmly  grounded  as   not  to  sway  this  way  or  that  with  the 
breath  of  public  opinion,  to  respond  to  the  faintest  breeze  of  popular  disfavor. 

Schools  which  exist  only  through  the  authority  of  the  people  naturally  re- 
flect the  particular  phase  of  civilization  in  the  midst  of  which  they  are  estab- 
lished, and  the  maintenance  of  which  is  their  chief  end. 

The  peculiar  military  order  observed  in  the  New  York  schools  grows  out  of 
the  heterogeneous  character  of  the  pupils,  the  great  numbers  of  them  collected 
in  one  building,  and  their  lack  of  power  readily  to  discern  the  limit  of  their  own 
rights.  The  comparative  absence  of  brain  culture  renders  it  important,  that  for  a 
much  longer  period  than  would  perhaps  be  necessary  elsewhere,  coercion  should 
be  used,  and  the  too  aggressive  individuality  restrained.  The  military  organiza- 
tion does  this  very  effectively,  because  it  at  the  same  time  appeals  to  the  child's 
sense  of  justice,  all  being  bound  to  the  observance  of  the  same  forms,  and 
gives  him  an  absolute  external  standard  of  behavior.  Relieved  thus  from  the 
difficulty  of  determining  his  own  conduct,  he  acquires,  at  first  through  the  mere 
pressure  of  an  organization,  habits  of  order,  promptness,  and  attention — habits 
which  will  follow  him  even  when  the  external  pressure  is  withdrawn.  lie  also 
learns  in  some  measure  to  see  that  a  certain  subordination  of  the  individual  is 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  society,  and  is  better  able  to  comprehend  the  ne- 
cessity for  law.  The  system  reflects  peculiar  local  influences.  I  think  it  not 
too  much  to  say  that  all  our  educational  systems,  be  they  good  or  bad,  are  the 
direct  outgrowth  of  the  time,  and  whether  consciously  so  or  not,  are  calculated, 
upon  the  whole,  to  gain  those  results  which  seem  to  their  originators  the 
most  desirable,  and  that  if  they  shall  be  found  upon  the  one  hand  to  foster, 
upon  the  other  to  repress  individuality  in  their  pupils,  it  will  be  because  we 
have  already  decided  that  we,  as  a  people,  do,  or  do  not  desire  this  form  of' 
development. 

A  profoundly  philosophical  writer  has  said  that,  "  to  a  close  observer  it  is 
evident  that  the  extraordinary  demand  made  in  our  time  upon  the  individual 
for  directive  power,  so  far  from  being  transitory  is  one  that  is  likely  to  in- 
crease through  all  the  future."  It  is  out  of  an  intelligent  recognition  of  this 
fact  that  much  criticism  apparently  hostile  to  our  instruction  springs.  Direct- 
ive power  based  on  that  perception  of  moral  relations  which  alone  can  insure 
the  safety,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dignity,  of  the  republic,  is  so  lamentably  defi- 
cient among  us,  is  so  constantly  sought  and  so  seldom  found,  that  one  can 
scarcely  wonder  when  some  modern  Diogenes,  wearied  in  search  for  an  hon- 
est man,  feeling  that  something  is  wrong,  is  inclined,  like  less  cynical  persons, 
to  blame  whatever  agent  happens  first  to  cross  his  path.  The  schools  offer  as 
salient  a  point  as  may  be  for  the  attack,  and  for  this  reason. 

Those  features  of  their  organization  which  are  most  readily  discerned  by 
the  interested  on-looker,  are  the  very  ones  which,  when  abstractly  considered, 
are  most  open  to  the  charge  of  injuriously  affecting  the  development  of  indi- 
viduality. The  most  obvious,  apart  from  the  general  strictness  of  discipline, 
are  the  rigid  grading  of  classes,  the  tendency  to  the  mechanical  in  recitation, 
the  dependence  either  upon  text-book  or  on  what  is  popularly  known  as  object 
instruction,  and  even  the  direct  personal  influence  of  the  teacher. 

Before,  however,  attempting  any  further  inquiry,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
see  what  this  so-called  individuality  is.  Mr.  Alcott  attempts,  in  some  of  his 
conversations,  to  distinguish  personality,  as  he  chooses  to  call  it,  from  indi- 


viduality ;  the  essential  difference  is  not  always  considered,  or  rather  we  are 
a  little  too  apt  to  lay  a  certain  stress  upon  individuality,  without  stopping  to 
consider  what  meaning  we  are  really  attaching  to  the  term. 

A  condition  of  absolute  individuality,  in  even  the  ordinary  sense  |  Emile  to 
the  contrary,  notwithstanding),  is  not  to  be  found  outside  of  the  savage  state. 
"  The  individual  cannot  live  in  society  except  by  its  permission  " — a  permis- 
sion which,  to  the  mere  individual,  is  never  granted.  If  man  would  live 
wholly  according  to  his  impulses  he  must  live  alone.  Living  alone  he  may 
carry  out  his  ideas,  if  he  has  any,  only  restrained  by  the  limit  imposed  by  ex- 
ternal nature.    But  it  is  to  savage  man  that  nature  shows  herself  tyrannical. 

To  say,  then,  what  we  have  said,  is  to  make  but  a  poor  argument  for  the 
development  of  any  remarkable  degree  of  personality  outside  of  society.  In 
society  the  man  has,  in  a  measure,  at  least,  conquered  the  external  world,  but 
is  constantly  more  and  more  affected  by  other  human  beings.     Each  meml>er 
of  the  body  politic  may  be  imagined  as  surrounded  by  a  separate  sphere,  within 
|  which  his  individuality  may  move,  and  which  it  may  completely  fill,  but  be- 
,  yond  which  it  cannot  go  without  making  room  for  itself  by  crushing  some 
\  weaker  individuality.     The  great  point  seems  to  be  to  preserve  the  original 
equilibrium,  or  at  least,  if  it  is  to  be  disturbed,  to  know  upon  what  grounds. 

The  true  individuality  seems  to  lie  in  growth  into  our  possible  life,  as 
governed  by  natural  laws  of  development.  It  is  that  elective  faculty,  which, 
j  going  out  into  the  world  of  thought  and  the  world  of  things,  reclaims  its  own 
;  wherever  it  is  to  be  found.  Through  such  use  of  means  one  becomes  a  being 
:  more  and  more  completely  self-governed,  and  which  represents  in  itself  more 
'  and  more  completely  the  sum  of  human  conditions,  and  is  more  and  more 
;  able  to  avail  itself  of  the  work  of  mankind,  more  and  more  able  to  make  its 
1  own  work  of  use  in  its  day  and  generation,  to  be  governor  or  governed, 
originator  or  worker  out  of  schemes. 

I  presume  this  is  the  real  end  aimed  at  in  our  education,  it  is  certainly  not 
an  end  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  our  government,  since  it  undoubtedly 
promotes  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  subject  of  classification.  The  dangers  here  seem 
apparent  to  the  observer,  and  seem  to  affect,  almost  equally,  very  good  and 
very  poor  pupils.  The  former  released  from  the  necessity  of  steady  work, 
meeting  no  real  difficulties  and  urged  to  extra  exertions  by  no  special  induce- 
ments, will  be  led  into  willfulness  and  a  certain  dangerous  self-sufficiency 
likely  to  betray  its  possessor  into  rash  enterprises  in  which  his  indolence  will 
always  prevent  his  success. 

The  condition  of  the  inferior  pupils  is  even  more  deplorable.  There  is 
about  them  constantly  an  atmosphere  of  thought  and  of  work,  yet  they  cannot 
penetrate  it.  What  wonder  if  they  lose  heart  and  hope,  with  their  faith  in 
themselves,  that  energy  and  will  are  fatally  weakened  and  that  the  whole 
nature  receives  an  injury  from  which  it  never  wholly  recovers.  \Vhat  wonder  if 
this  pupil,  grown  to  manhood,  accepts  his  opinions  ready  made  and  goes  through 
life  in  the  grooves,  whatever  they  may  be,  in  which  fate  has  placed  him.  We" 
rate  the  original  power  of  individuality  much  too  high  and  the  force  of  circum- 
stances much  too  low,  if  we  expect  the  former  to  triumph  or  even  to  maintain 
itself. 

The  subject  of  classification  has  of  late  received  much  attention,  and  to  the 
present  methods  these  objections  have  no  real  validity.  The  public  mind  is 
apt  to  vibrate  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  and  the  original  transition 
from  schools  wholly  unclassified  was,  of  course,  into  the  opposite  extreme  of 
rigidity. — this  just  as  certainly  as  that  the  most  lax  observer  of  moral  obliga- 
tions makes  the  most  zealous  persecutor.  The  critical  doubting  mind  of  the 
present  age  could  not,  however,  long  look  upon  its  completed  work  and  pro- 
nounce it  good.  It  began  even  to  imagine  that  the  old  was  better  and  to 
accept  the  theory  of  Gail  Hamilton,  that  giants  and  log  school-houses  went 
out  together.  These  were  radical  views.  Fortunately,  however,  there  is  in 
nature  a  centripetal  as  well  as  a  centrifugal  force,  and  between  the  two  our 
systems  are  forced  into  harmonious  orbits.  The  system  of  classification  in  a 
few  cities  is  as  flexible  as  present  exigencies  will  permit,  and  danger  to  per- 
j  sonal  individuality  is  reduced  to  its  minimum.  The  entire  subject  of  classifi- 
!  cation  has  been  so  admirably  reviewed  in  the  report  for  1873-4  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  St.  Louis  schools  that  nothing  remains  to  be  said  upon  the 
subject,  unless  it  be  in  reference  to  the  actual  working  of  the  present  plan,  and 
even  upon  this  point  Mr.  Pickard  of  Chicago  fully  reassures  us  in  his  report 
for  1875. 

It  would  seem  then,  that  grading  is  not  of  necessity  dangerous  since  measures 
for  the  avoidance  of  possible  bad  effects  are  carefully  thought  out  and  person- 
ally applied  by  those  best  able  to  comprehend  the  educational  problem  in  its 
entire  bearing. 
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,In  this  department,  which  will  appear  occasionally,  we  design  giving  declamations, 
recitations  and  dialogues  for  pupils  in  the  different  grades,  school  dramas,  suggestions  for 
entertainments,  etc.,  both  original  and  selected.  The  department  will  be  in  charge  of  Mrs. 
Kate  B.  Kobd,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  to  whom  any  contributions  for  it  should  be  sent.] 

{For  Advanced  Pupils.) 
A  EULOGY  ON  WEBSTER. 

[Extract  from  the  Oration  of  the  Hon.  William  M.  Evarts,  at  the  Unveiling 
of  the  Webster  Statue  in  Central  Park,  New  York,  November  25,  1876.] 
No  one  brings  to  his  thoughts  the  life  of  Mr.  Webster  without  instantly  ' 
dwelling  upon  the  three  principal  great  departments  of  highest  influence  in 
which  he  moved,  and  where  he  showed  his  power  and  shed  in  a  shower  of 
beneficence  upon  his  countrymen  and  their  institutions  the  great  effulgence  of 
his  intellect  and  the  warmth  of  his  patriotism.    I  mean,  of  course,  as  a  lawyer,  : 
as  a  statesman,  and  as  an  orator.    No  doubt,  in  the  history  of  the  country 
names  can  be  recalled  which,  considered  singly  and  simply  in  relation  to  what 
makes  up  the  pure  character  and  authority  of  the  lawyer,  may  compete  with 
or  may  precede  Mr.  Webster.    No  one  can  divide  with  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
the  immense  power  of  judicial  penetration  which  he  maintained  through  a  life 
lengthened  beyond  eighty  years ;  and  eminent  men  of  learning,  of  weight,  of 
authority  with  the  profession  and  the  public,  may  be  named  that  at  least  occupy, 
ill  the  simple  character  of  lawyers,  for  learning  and  judgment,  as  elevated  a  ' 
plane  as  Mr.  Webster's;  but  1  am  quite  sure  there  is  not,  in  the  general  judg- 
ment of  the  profession,  nor  in  the  conforming  opinion  of  his  countrymen,  any 
lawyer,  who  in  the  magnitude  of  his  causes,  in  the  greatness  of  his  public 
character,  in  the  immensity  of  his  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  country,  1 
or  in  the  authority  which  his  manner  of  forensic  eloquence  produced  in  courts 
and  over  courts,  can  be  placed  in  the  same  rank  with  Mr.  Webster.    As  a 
statesman  we  must  include  in  our  mention  as  well  the  character  and  the  part  of  ' 
the  party  leader  as  that  of  the  guide  and  guardian  of  the  public  interests  in  the 
more  elevated  plane  of  the  councils  of  the  country.    And  in  this,  whatever  we 
may  say  of  the  great  men  who,  at  the  birth  of  the  nation  and  in  the  framing  of  the 
Constitution,  and  then  with  lives  prolonged  attendingthe  first  steps  of  the  progress 
of  the  new-born  nation,  established  their  own  fame  and  contributed  to  the  great- 
ness and  the  safety  of  the  country,  we  shall  find  no  man  in  our  generation — no 
man  coming  down  to  our  generation  from  that  preceding  one — who  has  taken 
the  sphere  of  influence  in  the  popular  assemblies,  in  the  councils  of  the  party, 
in  the  state  or  as  promoted  in  the  Senate,  or  who,  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties    of  a    Minister  of  State,  can   at   all  contest  with    Mr.  Webster 
the   pre-eminent    position    of  the    statesman  of  the   whole   country,  for 
the   whole   country,   and   in   results  which   the  whole  country  has  felt. 
And  then,  when  we  come  to  oratory,  he  combined  the  intellectual,  the  moral, 
and  the  personal  traits  which  make  up  that  power  in  the  nation  which  gave  to 
one  Grecian  above  all  others  of  his  countrymen — Pericles — the  title  of  Olym- 
pian ;  who  so  much  in  our  time  and  in  our  nation  has  combined  all  those 
traits  so  often  severed  as  could  Webster  ?    Whether  he  lifted  his  voice  in  the 
court,  or  in  the  Senate,  or  at  the  hustings,  or  in  the  oratory  of  public  occasions, 
and  to  select  audiences,  he  spoke  as  one  having  authority  with  his  people,  and  I 
that  authority  was  always  recognized  and  always  obeyed.    To  these  three  re-  | 
cognized  and  familiar  departments  of  his  preeminence  we  must  add  a  fourth  j 
— his  clear  title  in  the  sphere  of  literature  to  be  held  as  one  of  the  greatest  1 
authors  and  writers  of  our  mother  tongue  that  America  has  ever  produced.  | 
We  all  recognize  the  great  distinction  in  this  regard  of  Burke  and  of  Macaulay 
in  the  flow  of  their  eloquence  as  writers,  and  in  the  splendors  of  diction.  Mr. 
Webster  did  not  approach  them,  nor  would  he  have  desired  to  imitate  them  ; 
but  I  propose  to  the  most  competent  critics  of  the  nation  that  they  can  find 
nowhere  six  octavo  volumes  of  printed  literary  production  of  an  American 
that  contain  as  much  noble  and  as  much  beautiful  imagery,  as  much  warmth 
of  rhetoric  and  of  magnetic  impression  upon  the  reader  as  there  is  to  be  found 
in  the  collected  writings  and  speeches  of  Daniel  Webster. 

Twenty-five  years  of  our  history  have  shed  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  past, 
and  emblazoned  anew  the  record  of  Mr.  Webster's  public  life.    1  shall  not  re- 
hearse it,  but  I  say  this  to  you,  and  I  challenge  contradiction,  that  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  that  record  is  true  to  the  great  principle  that  presided 
over  the   birth    of  the   nation,  and   found   voice   in  the    Declaration    of  I 
Independence;  that  was- wrought  into  the  very  fabric  of  the  Constitution;  that 
carried  us,  with  unmutilated  and  undefiled  Constitution,  and  unbroken  author- 
ity of  the  Government,  through  the  sacrifices  and  the  terrors  and  the  woes  of 
civil  war;  that  will  sustain  us  through  all  the  heats  and  agues  which  attend  ! 
the  steps  of  the  nation  to  perfect  health  and  strength.    The  great  principle 
embossed  on  enduring  granite  on  this  pedestal,  and  from  the  time  it  was  an-  | 
nounced  from  those  eloquent  lips,  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  consciences  and  hearts 
of  this  people — "  Liberty  and  union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable." 


[A  Declamation  for  Intermediate  or  Grammar- School  Pupils.~\ 
GOOD-BYE,  CENTENNIAL ! 
We  shall  soon  say  Good-bye  to  the  Centennial  Year  of  American  Indepen- 
dence. It  has  been  a  great  year — a  year  full  of  great  thoughts,  great  hopes, 
and  great  deeds.  It  will  evermore  be  famous  for  the  grandest  Exposition  of 
the  arts  and  industries  of  all  nations  that  the  world  has  yet  seen.  For  six 
months,  under  the  mighty  roofs  that  crowned  the  splendid  buildings  command- 
ing the  admiration  of  all  beholders,  beautiful  exhibits  in  rare  and  endless 


variety  charmed  the  millions  that  rushed  to  see  them  from  all  parts  of  the  Old 
World  and  the  New.  The  most  exciting,  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  political 
campaign  of  our  history  has  been  fought,  and  its  results,  even  now  in  doubt, 
are  still  hotly  disputed  by  passionate  partisans.  And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  all 
excitements  and  attractions,  a  current  of  blessed  influence  from  on  high  has 
flowed.  From  city  to  city  the  men  of  God  have  passed  calling  many  to  right- 
eouness ;  ami  mighty  is  the  work  they  have  done.  For  the  great  lessons  and 
the  glories  of  the  Centennial  Year,  now  about  to  pass  away  forever,  we  praise 
Him.  May  God  save  the  Republic  !  May  length  of  days  be  in  her  right  hand, 
and  in  her  left  hand  righteousness  and  honor!  May  all  her  ways  be  ways  of 
pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  be  peace  ! 


[The  following  is  old,  but  not  badly  worn,  and  may  serve  for  one  of  the 
primary  grades.] 

THE  BOY'S  COMPLAINT. 

"  Oh,  never  mind  !  they're  only  boys  ;" 
Tis  thus  the  people  say, 
And  they  hustle  us  and  jostle  us, 
And  drive  us  out  the  way. 

They  never  give  us  half  our  rights, 

I  know  that  this  is  so ; 
Aint  I  a  boy  ?  and  can't  I  see 

The  way  that  these  things  go  ? 

The  little  girls  are  petted  all, 

Called  "honey,"  "dear,"  and  "sweet," 

But  boys  are  cuffed  at  home  and  school, 
And  knocked  about  the  street. 

My  sister  has  her  rags  and  doll-, 

Strewn  all  about  the  floor, 
While  old  dog  Growler  dares  not  put 

His  nose  inside  the  door. 

And  if  I  go  upon  the  porch 

In  hopes  to  have  a  play, 
Some  one  calls  out,  "  Hallo,  young  chap, 

Take  that  noisy  dog  away  !" 

My  hoop  is  used  to  build  a  fire, 

Mv  ball  is  thrown  aside ; 
And  mother  let  the  baby  have 

My  top,  because  it  cried. 

If  company  should  come  at  night, 

The  hoys  can't  sit  up  late; 
And  if  they  come  to  dinner,  then 

The  Soys,  of  course,  must  wait. 

1!  anything  is  raw  or  burned 

It  falls  to  us  no  doubt; 
And  if  the  cake  or  pudding's  short 

We  have  to  go  without. 

If  there  are  fireworks,  we  can't  get 

A  place  to  see  at  all ; 
And  when  the  soldiers  come  alonjj, 

We're  crowded  to  the  wall. 

Whoever  wants  an  errand  done 

We  always  have  to  scud  ; 
Whoever  wants  the  sidewalk,  we 

Are  crow  ded  in  the  mud. 

'Tis  hurry — scurry,  here  and  there, 

Without  a  moment's  rest, 
And  we  never  get  a  "  Thank  ye,"  if 

We  do  our  very  best. 

But  never  mind,  boys — we  will  be 

The  grown  men  by  and  by  ; 
Then  I  suppose  'twill  be  our  turn 

To  snub  the  smaller  boy. 
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GENEVA  graded  school  is  running  very  pleasantly  and  prosperously,  with 
scarcely  ajar.  Three  hundred  and  eighty  pupils  have  been  enrolled  dur- 
ing the  term  just  closed.  The  per  cent,  of  attendance  of  the  village  school  is 
ninety-six.  Tardiness  has  become  very  unpopular,  there  having  been  but  forty- 
one  cases  during  the  three' months.  Twenty-eight  foreign  pupils  have  been 
in  attendance.  There  is  a  very  prosperous  literary  society  connected  with  the 
High  School.  Each  alternate  evening  is  devolved  to  debate,  and  the  other  to  a 
miscellaneous  exercise.  For  two  years  the  school  has  been  working  under  two 
and  one-half  hour  sessions,  with  no  recess  in  the  High  School  or  grammar 
rooms,  and  it  has  given  almost  universal  satisfaction ;  but  a  few  weeks  ago  some 
of  the  tax  payers,  principally  those  who  do  not  send  to  school,  thought  the 
teachers  and  pupils  were  not  doing  enough,  and  the  Board  ordered  three  hours 
and  a  recess.  Few  are  suited  with  the  change,  little  is  gained  and  much  lost, 
but  the  grumblers  are  silenced.  Superintendent  Isham  is  doing  a  good  work 
for  the  schools  and  the  teachers.  He  is  holding  teachers'  meetings  in  different 
parts  of  the  county  each  Saturday.  They  are  well  attended  and  very  interesting. 

W. 

 A  lively  teachers'  association  has  been  organized  in  the  southern  part  of 

fierce  county,  of  which  Mr.  S.  B.  McKenny  is  president,  and  L.  D.  Goff 
secretary.  Superintendent  H.  S.  Baker  is  president  of  another  association  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  county.  This  is  the  county  in  which  the  River  Falls 
Normal  School  is  situated,  and  probably  no  county  in  the  state  has  made  more 
educational  progress  within  the  last  two  years  than  Pierce  county,  whether  it 
be  on  account  of  the  Normal  School,  the  county  superintendent,  or  the  unusually 
active  teachers  employed  in  the  schools. 

 Superintendent  J.  W.  West,  of  Rock  county,  reports  the  Evansville  schools 

in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  and  speaks  in  high  praise  of  principal  Sprague 
as  a  teacher  and  disciplinarian.  The  school  is  now  organized  under  the  Free 
High  School  Law. 

 Superintendent  D.  H.  Flett,  of  Kenosha  county,  has  become  enlisted  in 

a  very  commendable  work, — that  of  forming  a  county  association  of  the  school 
district  officers  of  his  county  "  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the 
matter  of  district  clerks'  reports,  school  laws,  and  other  things  pertaining  to 
the  interests  of  the  schools  and  the  people." 

— Amos  Whiting,  superintendent  of  Trempealeau  county,  reports  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  his  county  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  years,  as 
being  6,142,  an  increase  of  507  since  the  report  of  1875.  W  tnese  only  3>°94 
have  received  instruction  in  the  public  schools  during  the  year.  There  are 
eighty-four  school  houses  in  the  county,  valued  at  $41,950.  The  average  wages 
of  male  teachers  per  month  is  $39.40;  of  female  teachers,  $28.93. 

— J.  \Y.  Yule,  principal  at  Alma,  Buffalo  county,  reports  great  difficulty  with 
irregularity  of  attendance — the  complaint  of  nine-tenths  of  those  who  teach.  A 
new  course  of  study  has  just  been  adopted  by  the  Board.  There  are  three 
graded  schools  in  the  county. 

—  The  address  delivered  by  Prof.  S.  S.  Rockwood  at  Janesville,  on  the  fourth 
of  July,  has  been  selected  by  E.  B.  Treat  &  Co.,  to  be  published  by  them  in  a 
volume  containing  the  most  noteworthy  speeches  and  poems  which  have  been 
produced  during  the  year,  having  direct  reference  to  its  anniversary  character. 

— County  Superintendent  S.  M.  Leete  writes  from  West  Salem:  "  Educa- 
tional interests  are  looking  up  in  this  county.  The  Bangor  teachers  have  just 
effected  the  organization  of  a  teachers'  association;  some  wide  awake  teachers 
in  that  town.  Our  school  in  the  village  of  West  Salem  is  prospering  finely.  It 
is  the  largest  school  in  the  county  outside  of  the  city.  Our  institute  conducted 
by  Prof.  Thayer  was  a  decided  success.  Seventy  enrolled  as  working  mem- 
bers, and  others  were  present  as  listeners." 

— In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  state,  the  citizens  of  Fond  du  Lac  have 
voted  to  establish  and  maintain  a  public  library  and  reading  room. 

— Miss  Agnes  Hosford,  Superintendent  of  Eau  Claire  county,  offers  the 
following  very  sensible  advice  to  the  school  officers  of  that  county : 

High  scholorship  is  not  always  an  evidence  that  teaching  will  be  well 
done,  but  poor  scholarship  is  an  evidence  that  proper  teaching  is  impossible. 
For  this  reason  I  advise  that  before  engaging  a  teacher  you  take  into  consider- 
ation the  character  of  certificate  and  experience  in  teaching  of  applicant.  I 
do  not,  however,  think  it  advisable  to  dismiss  a  teacher  who  has  been  fairly 
successful  to  engage  one  of  higher  standing.  Every  change  of  teachers  is 
accompanied  by  loss.    No  new  teacher  can  take  up  another's  work  just  where 


it  was  left.  There  is  always  a  loss  of  time  while  teachers  and  pupils  are  be- 
coming acquainted  with  each  other  and  with  the  work.  Therefore  I  recom- 
mend that  as  far  as  possible  former  teachers  be  retained,  at  least,  that  no 
change  be  made  without  cause.  Do  not  wait  for  teachers  to  apply  for  your 
school.  Many  feel  that  if  their  services  are  wanted  for  a  second  term  in  a 
place  they  will  be  sought.  On  the  other  hand  school  officers  think  if  a  teacher 
wishes  to  retain  a  position  it  should  be  asked  for.  Thus  it  frequently  happens 
that  a  change  of  teachers,  detrimental  to  the  schools,  is  made  when  no  one 
desires  a  change. 

Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  School  Code,  page  76,  section  49.  I 
believe  in  many  cases  the  efficiency  of  schools  has  been  seriously  impaired  by 
discomforts  which  might  have  been  remedied  by  a  little  attention  and  small 
expenditure.  I  saw  school  houses  last  winter  with  wide  cracks  in  the  floor, 
and  around  the  doors  and  windows  ;  doors  without  locks,  and  windows  with 
broken  glass ;  with  no  black-boards,  maps,  or  globes ;  without  clock  or  bell, 
or  any  convenience  or  help  in  teaching.  Yet  notwithstanding  all  these 
hindrances  a  good  school  was  expected.  The  success  of  a  school  depends 
largely  on  the  action  of  its  officers.  Be  sure  that  your  house  is  as  clean  and 
comfortable  as  it  can  be  made  ;  that  the  door  is  provided  with  a  lock ;  that 
you  have  a  good  black-board,  clock  and  bell.  If  possible  have  a  numeral 
frame,  reading  charts,  writing  charts,  a  map  of  Wisconsin,  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  world. 

Engage  the  best  teacher  you  can  afford ;  visit  the  school  often.  If  you  see 
anything  worthy  of  praise  it  will  not  hurt  the  teacher  or  pupils  to  be  told  of 
it.  If  you  see  anything  which  can  be  improved,  I  am  sure  friendly  criticisms 
and  suggestions  will  be  gratefu[ly  received.  If  you  have  complaints  to  make, 
make  them  where  they  will  be  likely  to  produce  the  change  you  desire. 


Illinois. 


Editor,  John  W.  Cook,  Normal. 

I BELIEVE  that  The  Illinois  Schoolmaster  was,  generally,  a  welcome 
visitor.  It  doubtless  had  its  prosy  periods,  but,  if  numerous  letters  at 
hand  can  be  considered  truthful,  it  was  not  looked  upon  as  an  ungracious  in- 
truder. Its  news  department,  however,  was  not  altogether  satisfactory  to  its 
publisher,  and  he  hopes  that  this  corner  of  the  Weekly  may  be  a  decided 
improvement  in  that  respect.  Will  each  one  of  our  friends  to  whom  this 
number  may  come,  appoint  himself  a  committee  to  forward  all  items  of  news 
that  will  be  of  general  interest  ?  Each  teacher  ought  to  know  the  where- 
abouts and  plans  of  work  of  as  many  of  his  fellows  as  possible.  In  order  to 
unify  our  methods,  there  should  be  a  free  interchange  of  opinions  and  ex- 
periences. With  only  a  monthly  magazine,  and  with  the  migratory  character 
of  teachers,  one  was  scarcely  assigned  to  some  definite  locality  before  his  term 
had  expired  and  he  was  seeking  new  pastures  in  some  remoter  region.  With 
the  increased  facilities  afforded  by  the  Weekly  this  evil  will  be  effectually 
remedied. 

The  system  of  publishing  monthly  reports  will  be  continued.  Any  de- 
siring blanks  for  that  purpose  will  be  supplied  by  applying  to  the  editor  of 
this  department.  The  rules  were  adopted  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
School  Principals,  and  in  order  to  make  the  reports  of  any  value  for  com- 
parisons, they  should  be  rigidly  adhered  to.  Some  who  have  been  reporting 
have  followed  the  former  rules,  thus  practically  destroying  the  purpose  of  the 
report.    The  directions  are  presented  herewith  : 

1 .  Twenty  days  shall  be  considered  a  school  month. 

2.  The  age  of  all  pupils  shall  be  taken  in  years  and  months  immediately 
upon  their  entering  school. 

3.  Every  pupil,  upon  entering  school,  prepared  with  books  and  other  requi- 
sites for  performing  his  work,  shall  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  school, 
and  the  record  of  every  pupil  so  enrolled  shall  be  preserved,  and  shall  enter 
into  and  form  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  school,  whether  he  be  a  member  for 
one  day,  for  a  week,  or  for  an  entire  term. 

4.  Every  pupil  who  shall  have  been  in  attendance  during  half  or  more  than 
half  of  a  given  session,  shall  be  accounted  present  for  that  session  ;  otherwise 
he  shall  be  accounted  absent. 

5.  A  new  enrollment  shall  be  made  each  month,  and  all  pupils  attending 
during  the  month,  excluding  duplicate  enrollments,  shall  be  considered  as  be- 
longing, and  in  calculating  percentages  no  deductions  whatever  shall  be  made. 

6.  No  record  of  attendance  shall  be  kept  for  any  half-day,  unless  the 
schools  have  been  in  session  for  at  least  one-half  of  the  half-day. 

7.  Any  pupil  that  shall  be  absent  from  the  school-room  at  a  definite  time 
previously  fixed  for  the  beginning  of  the  session,  shall  be  marked  tardy ; 
except  in  case  where  a  pupil,  after  having  been  present  in  the  school-room, 
shall  be  sent  by  the  teacher  into  other  parts  of  the  school  building,  or  upon  the 
school  premises,  to  attend  to  business  connected  with  the  school. 

8.  The.  average  daily  attendance  shall  be  found  by  dividing  the  whole 
number  of  days  present  by  the  number  of  days  of  school. 

9.  The  per  cent,  of  attendance  shall  be  found  by  dividing  one  hundred  times 
the  average  daily  attendance  by  the  monthly  enrollment. 

The  reports  will  be  published  in  the  third  week  of  the  month,  consequently 
they  should  reach  me  by  the  tenth. 

Another  feature  of   The  Schoolmaster  that  was  not  a  success  was  the 
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„  Query  Department."  The  numerous  duties  devolving  upon  the  editor  ren- 
dered il  impossible  to  give  the  requisite  time  for  rendering  this  department  of 
any  value.  We  invite  a  renewal  of  this  feature,  and  promise  that  it  shall  re- 
ceive careful  attention.  It  may  be  made  of  much  value,  particularly  to  those 
teachers  who  are  remote  from  reference  libraries.  The  queries  will  be  assigned 
to  persons  competent  to  answer  them,  if  they  are  answerable.  That  unique 
journal,  Notes  and  Queries,  by  Prof.  Henkle,  of  Ohio,  well  illustrates  the  utility 
of  such  publication. 

Superintendent  Etter  announces  his  recognition  of  this  department  as  the 
official  organ  of  the  State  department.  Any  questions  presented  to  him  for 
adjudication  will  be  published  herein,  if  the  question  be  accompanied  by  the 
desire  to  have  the  answer  so  published.  This  feature  will  render  the  Weekly 
of  especial  value  to  school  officers  as  well  as  to  teachers,  and  teachers  would 
do  well  to  call  the  attention  of  their  directors  or  town  boards  to  that  fact. 
Superintendent  Bateman  decided  that  directors  were  authorized  to  appropriate 
funds  to  secure  such  a  periodical  for  use  in  their  official  capacity.  Superin- 
tendent Etter  has  expressed  no  opinion  upon  the  subject,  but  should  Dr.  Bate- 
man's  decision  remain  in  force,  many  boards  will  doubtless  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity. 

It  is  proposed  to  publish  from  time  to  time  the  names  and  addresses  of 
school  officers  and  teachers,  especially  those  engaged  in  the  graded  schools,  to 
the  end,  as  has  been  expressed,  that  we  may  get  acquainted,  and  learn  that 
lesson  that  teachers  are  so  slow  in  acquiring,  namely,  to  "  pull  together." 

By  these  plans,  and  many  others  to  be  matured,  it  is  hoped  that  this  column  of 
the  Weekly  will  be  a  "  circular  letter"  to  the  teachers  of  the  state,  in  which  they 
will  find,  not  inadequately  expressed,  the  record  of  the  doings  of  the  school  peo- 
ple of  our  well  beloved  commonwealth.  "  Fall  in  "  friends,  and  lift.  The 
move  to  establish  this  paper  is  a  radical  one.  It  presumes  that  the  teachers  of 
Illinois  are'  alive,  that  they  are  willing  to  greet  with  enthusiasm  any  agency 
that  promises  good  to  the  schools  ;  that  they  are  anxious  to  put  our  educational 
system  upon  a  plane  that  is  worthy  an  institution  fraught  with  such  momentous 
interests.   

— Miss  West,  County  Superintendent  of  Knox,  writes  us  that  they  had  an 
enthusiastic  Institute  at  Knoxville  on  the  first  instant.  Dr.  Wallace,  of  Mon- 
mouth College,  delivered  an  address  that  fired  the  pedagogical  heart. 

— G.  D.  Yokom,  a  former  principal  in  the  state,  has  recently  returned  from 
the  iron  country  to  the  north  of  us,  and  resumes  his  ancient  calling.  He  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Hezlet  at  Earlville.  Mr.  Hezlet  has  suffered  the  penalty  of  undue 
prominence  in  his  locality,  and  has  been  consigned  for  the  winter  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  boarding-house  keepers  at  Springfield,  whither  he  goes  as  a 
member  of  the  General  Assembly. 

— W.  R.  Wallace,  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  School,  in  the  class  of  1872, 
died  at  Normal,  December  10th ;  his  funeral  occurred  December  nth,  and 
was  attended  by  the  teachers  and  students  of  the  school. 

— Simeon  Wright,  more  familiarly  known  to  the  teachers  of  ten  years  ago  as 
'•  Uncle  Sim,"  died  at  his  home  in  Kinmundy  about  the  first  of  the  present 
month.  Twenty  years  ago  he  was  a  power  in  the  educational  forces  of  the 
state.  One  of  the  original  board  of  the  Normal  School,  he  had  no  superior  as 
an  enthusiastic  worker  in  the  days  that  "  tried  men's  souls."  For  many  years 
he  held  the  position,  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Belden,  of  Chicago,  as  agent  for 
Cowperthwail  &  Co.  The  Wrightonian  Literary  Society  of  the  Illinois  Nor- 
mal School  is  the  pillar  erected  to  his  memory.  He  had  no  family.  He  was  a 
man  in  whom  .generosity  was  the  prevailing  trait,  and  he  carries  to  his  last  rest- 
ing place  at  Sterling  the  sad  regrets  of  many  of  the  "Old  Guard."  Green  be 
his  memory.  The  grave  covers  the  faults  from  our  sight,  and  the  virtues  live 
in  perennial  brightness. 

— Miss  Whiteside,  of  Peoria  County,  is  keeping  the  teachers  awake,  and  the 
people  interested  in  school  matters  by  means  of  local  Institutes.  One  of  these, 
held  at  Brimfield,  on  Saturday.  Nov.  iSth,  I  found  particularly  interesting. 
About  fifty  teachers  were  present,  together  with  a  large  number  of  citizens. 
The  day  was  stormy,  and  the  roads  bad,  but  everybody  seemed  to  feel  amply 
repaid  for  trouble  in  attending."  Commendable  class  exercises  were  given  by 
local  teachers.  Corporal  punishment  was  not  discussed,  but  a  number  of  prac- 
tical topics  were.  The  floor  was  held  most  of  the  time  by  the  big  boys, — 
Gowdy,  of  Elmwood,  McLanahan,  etc.  They  wandered  in  their  speech  now 
and  then,  but  were  always  brought  back  to  the  question  by  Miss  White-side  in 
a  way  which  showed  her  to  be  mistress  of  the  situation.  Are  there  not  some 
more  of  the  older  girls  that  can  be  made  use  of  as  County  Superintendents? 

H. 

— Many  counties  have  organized  Institutes  that  hold  monthly  meetings  a 


1  different  parts  of  the  County.  Whiteside  County,  among  the  foremost  in  good 
things,  has  one  in  su  ccessful  operation.  We  see  by  the  Sterling  Gazette  that 
the  last  was  well  attended  and  practical  questions  were  discussed.  Irregular 
attendance,  the  bane  of  the  district  school,  received  the  lion's  share  of  attention. 
The  plan  of  publishing  attendance  reports  in  the  local  papers  is  said  to  have 

I  a  beneficial  effect.  The  evening's  exercises  consisted  of  an  excellent  speech 
by  Mr.  A.  Bayliss,  of  the  Second  Ward  school,  Sterling ;  a  short  address  by 
C.  G.  Glenn,  of  Prophetstown  ;  readings,  and  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  the 
people  of  the  district  for  their  hospitality.  The  next  session  will  be  held  near 
Round  Grove,  Dec.  23rd.  The  exercises  will  consist  of  a  class  exercise,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Phinney.  Discussion — Examinations,  their  object,  fre- 
quency, and  the  best  methods  of  conducting  them.  Discussion — Why  do  so 
many  pupils  leave  our  schools  without  acquiring  the  education  necessary  to 
carry  on  business,  and  what  is  the  remedy?    Opened  by  H.  E.  Burr. 


Nebraska. 


Editor,  C.  B.  Palmer,  Beatrice. 

THE  NORMAL. — The  Board  of  Education  met  on  the  6th  inst.  Prof.  S. 
R.  Thompson,  State  Superintendent  elect,  tendered  his  resignation  .is 
Principal,  to  take  effect  January  1st,  and  Prof.  Robert  Curry,  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  elected  to  the  position.  Prof.  Curry  is  a  man  of  superior  qualifications 
for  the  position,  having  been  principal  of  a  normal  school  for  more  than  thir- 
teen years,  and  Deputy  State  Superintendent  of  Pennsylvania  for  three  years. 
The  school  has  perhaps  never  prospered  better  than  during  the  past  year, 
under  the  principalship  of  Prof.  Thompson.  The  number  of  students  enrolled 
this  term  is  unusually  large,  and  everything  about  the  school  is  in  excellent 
condition. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  things  to  a  periodical  visitor  to  the  school,  is  the 
marked  improvement  in  singing  which  has  taken  place  this  fall  under  the  in- 
struction of  Prof.  D.  R.  Worley,  who  took  charge  of  the  musical  department 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term.  Nearly  all  of  the  students  are  in  the  voca 
class,  and  how  they  do  sing !  Even  in  these  few  weeks  they  seem  to  have 
acquired  that  difficult  and  very  essential  art  of  letting  their  voices  out.  Weak 
voices  have  become  strong,  harsh  voices  smooth,  the  timid  have  acquired  con- 
fidence, and  they  all  stand  erect  and  sing  with  a  vim  and  abandon  that  is  re- 
freshing to  w  itness.  Singing  may  not  be  the  most  important  accomplishment 
in  an  education,  but  it  is  one  that  will  afford  much  pleasure  all  through  life, 
and  to  the  teacher  is  of  real  value.  Singing  in  school  seems  somehow  to  lu- 
bricate the  entire  machinery.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  teacher  who  can 
sing  is  likely  to  have  a  pleasanter  and  more  successful  school  than  one  who 

cannot.  Chancellor  Fairfield  delivered  his  popular  lecture  "  thirty-three  days 

in  Rome,"  in  Normal  Hall,  on  Saturday  evening,  Dec.  9th.  The  new  offi- 
cers of  the  Board  of  Education  are  H.  S.  Kaley,  President,  and  Paren  Eng- 
land, Secretary.  The  students  of  the  N'ornial   have  arranged  with  the 

publishers  of  the  Hesperian  Student  for  ihree  pages  of  space  in  which  to  rep- 
resent the  interests  of  the  Normal  for  the  coining  year. 

— Another  session  of-the  Legislature  is  at  hand,  and  of  course  somebody  must 
set  up  a  howl  every  time  our  law  makers  come  together,  about  the  county 
superintendency,  demanding  that  it  be  abolished,  etc.  The  busy  Bee  has  taken 
time  by  the  forelock  and  already  had  its  say  on  the  subject.  In  these  hard 
times  expenses  must  be  reduced,  you  know,  and  the  place  to  begin  is,  of 
course,  the  most  vital  part  of  the  school  system.  Education  costs  money, 
hence  it  is  an  inviting  field  for  the  exercise  of  legislative  economy.  Dispense 
with  superintendents,  close  up  the  norma)  schools,  and  reduce  teachers'  wages. 
Then  taxes  will  be  reduced,  public  officials  will  retain  their  perquisites,  and 
politicians  will  be  happy.  By  the  way,  we  would  like  to  ask  the  editor  of  the 
Bee  whether  the  superintendent  or  foreman  of  a  newspaper  office  is  not  the 
most  expensiv  e  hand  employed,  and  whether  it  would  be  good  economy  to 
"reduce  expense"  by  "abolishing"  the  foreman  ?  We  would  like  also  to 
know  his  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  county  superintendency  costs  this 
state  Si6o,ooo  a  year.  We  can  furnish  official  data  to  prove  that  it  costs  less 
than  one-third  that  sum.  The  average  is  about  S300  a  county,  and  if  the 
business  of  examining  teachers,  keeping  records,  making  returns,  dividing 
districts,  etc.,  saying  nothing  of  superintending  schools,  holding  institutes, 
etc.,  if  this  purely  business  part  of  the  work  of  a  superintendent,  which  must 
be  done  by  somebody,  can  be  properly  done  for  less  than  $300  a  year,  we 
would  like  to  know  how  it  is  to  be  accomplished.  It  is  noticeable  that  those 
who  howl  loudest  for  "  abolishing  "  existing  systems  are  the  last  ones  to  pro- 
pose any  intelligent  substitute.    Somebody  must  do  the  work  now  performed 
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by  county  superintendents  ;  if  there  is  any  way  in  which  it  can  be  performed  _ 
more  cheaply  and  efficiently  than  it  is  now  done,  we  are  in  favor  of  that  way. 
But  until  we  see  some  prospect  of  bettering  our  condition  by  a  change,  we  are 
in  favor  of  the  existing  system.    We  agree  with  Nature  in  abhorring  a  vacuum. 

—At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  our  Solons  diverted  a  large  amount 
of  the  common  school  fund  from  its  legitimate  use,  applying  it  to  the  support 
of  public  institutions,  the  payment  of  salaries  of  public  officials,  <kc,  and  then 
with  wise  forethought  doubled  the  appropriation  for  the  penitentiary.  If  any 
act  of  that  Legislature  has  proved  conspicuously  unpopular  with  the  people,  it 
is  this  little  measure  of  "  Economy,"  or  "Retrenchment,"  or  "Reform,"  or 
whatever  it  was  supposed  to  be.  And  it  was  in  obedience  to  the  popular  de- 
mand that  stringent  provisions  were  inserted  in  the  new  constitution  against 
such  tampering  with  the  common  school  fund  in  future.  Now  this  little  incident 
should  serve  as  a  warning  to  the  new  Legislature,  not  to  enact  any  measure  that 
will  jeopardize  the  interests  of  the  common  schools.  The  people  are  strongly 
in  favor  of  good  schools,  and  any  act  that  tends  to  reduce  their  efficiency,  will 
receive  public  condemnation.    "  Look  a  leedle  out." 

— The  teachers  of  Hastings  are  clamoring  for  more  room.  They  have  over 
200  pupils  in  two  departments.  Prof.  W.  E.  Wilson,  formerly  of  the  Nor- 
mal, is  teaching  at  Palmyra.    He  has  been  invited  to  deliver  a  lecture  at  the 

Normal  on  some  subject  connected  with  his  European  tour.  Miss  Anna 

Brown,  of  the  last  graduating  class,  has  filled  Miss  Bell's  place  at  the  Normal 
this  fall  very  acceptably  during  the  sickness  of  the  latter,  and  is  now  assisting 

Prof.  Wilson  at  Talmyra.  Prof.  Church,  of  the  University,  intends  to  ask 

for  a  leave  of  absence  at  the  end  of  the  present  year,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoy- 
ing a  year's  study  in  Europe.  The  long  deferred  location  and  opening  of 

the  Methodist  College  in  this  state  will  probably  be  consummated  at  no  distant 

day.    Plattsmouth,  Kearney,  &  Wahoo  are  spoken  of  in  this  connection.  

The  united  brethren  are  about  opening  a  college  in  this  state.     It  has  been 

located  at  Fairbury.  The  Thayer  Co.  Institute  will  be  held  at  Hebron  the 

week  before  Christmas.  Rev.  L.  A.  Sawyer,  a  Unitarian  minister  from  New 

York,  is  delivering  a  course  of  scientific  lectures  at  Beatrice,  on  "  The  ages  of 
the  world,"  in  which  the  attempt  is  made  to  reduce  the  astronomic  and  geolo- 
gic ages  to  terms  of  years.  Professors  who  talk  of  their  mic-ro-scopes,  and 

discourse  upon  the  rhi-no-ce-rus,  should  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  the 
dictionarv. 


Michigan. 


Editor,  Lewis  McLouth,  Ypsilanti. 

THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY. — The  total  attendance  of  students  at  the 
University  numbers  1, 080,  against  11  less  at  the  same  time  last  vear. 
•The  students  are  distributed  as  follows  :     Literary  department,  post  graduates, 
15;  senior  class,  77 ;  junior,  73;  sophomores,  75  ;  freshmen,  124 ;  pharmacy, 
61  ;  total  in  the  department,  425.    In  the  law  department  there  are  enrolled 
294;  department  of  medicine  and  surgery,  280;  homoeopathic  college,  50; 
dental  college,  31  ;  total  in  the  University,  1.080.    A  further  increase  is  ex- 
pected before  the  academic  year  closes.    Prof.  Jenney,  of  the  School  of 
Architecture,  has  furnished  designs  for  a  gymnasium  which  the  students  pur- 
pose building  by  their  own  efforts.    It  will  consist,  according  to  this  plan, 
says  the  Chronicle,  of  a  wooden  building  40  by  60  feet,  with  two  dressing- 
rooms  on  each  side  12  feet  square,  and  opening'into  ample  halls.    The  build- 
ing will  be  30  feet  in  height  from  floor  to  peak,  and  will  be  lighted  by  seven 
windows  on  each  end.    It  will  contain  all  the  usual  conveniences  of  a  gym- 
nasium, and  in  addition  ample  provision  for  a  rowing  apparatus  with  which 
all  the  muscles  required  for  the  manipulation  of  oars  can  be  brought  into 
active  play.    A  Foot-ball  Association  has  been  formed,  and  a  match  game  is 
to  be  played  with  the  Chicago  Association  next  May,  if  arrangements  are 
consummated.    A  University  Chess  Club  has  also  been  formed,  and  a  chal- 
lenge accepted  by  it  from  a  similar  club  in  Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 
The  students  of  the  Literary  Department  are  discussing  the  adoption  of  a 
college  cap,  something  like  the  Oxford  head-piece.    A  new  secret  society, 
"  The  Beta  Kappa,"  has  been  formed  in  the  Law  Department.     The  Palla- 
dium is  nearly  ready  for  its  annual  issue,  and  promises  to  be  superior  to  any 
previous  number.    A  recent  addition  to  the  library  includes  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  books  on  art  and  architecture.    Daniel  Pratt,  the  "  great  American 
traveler,"  has  been  visiting  the  University  lately,  and  amusing  the  boys  with 
his  grotesque  speeches. 

The  Colleges.— A  fire  occurred  at  the  State  Agricultural  College,  near 


Lansing,  on  the  very  cold  night  of  the  9th  instant,  which,  entirely  destroyed  the 
large  building  known  as  the  old  boarding  hall.  It  being  vacation  at  the  col- 
lege, the  hall  was  not  occupied;  but  some  carpenters  making  repairs  had  left 
a  stove  pipe  without  sufficient  protection  ;  hence  the  fire.  The  loss  is  about 
$8,000,  which  falls  chiefly  upon  the  State.    A  large  share  of  the  students  at 

the  College  have  secured  engagements  for  teaching  during  the  winter.  The 

Annual  Catalogue  of  Hillsdale  College  for  1876-7  has  just  been  issued. 
Members  of  Faculty,  19;  seniors,  13;  juniors,  22;  sophomores,  28;  fresh- 
men, 37;  senior  preparatory,  22;  middle  preparatory,  8;  junior  preparatory, 
59.  In  the  English  and  normal  course  there  are  103  students ;  in  the  theo- 
logical department  there  are  25  ;  in  the  commercial  and  telegraphic,  61  ;  in 
music,  57;  in  art,  17;  and  having  selected  studies,  7.  The  last  class  gradu- 
ated numbered  21,  making  the  total  alumni,  358.  "  Knowlton  Hall"  has 
been  completed,  giving  ample  room  to  the  Scientific  Department,  with 
museum  and  laboratory,  and  to  the  literary  societies.  The  Ladies'  Literary 
Union  dedicated  their  hall  with  appropriate  services  on  the  evening  of  Nov. 
21,  and  the  Germanae  Sodales  had  their  dedicatory  exercises  on  the 
evening  of  Dec.  17th.  During  the  present  year  "  Griffin  Hall "  will  be  com- 
pleted, which  will  afford  facilities  for  the  commercial  and  telegraphic  depart- 
ments not  excelled  by  any  similar  institution  in  the  country.  The  winter  term 
commenced  December  16th. 

— Albion  College  celebrated,  December  15th,  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the 
successful  completion  of  the  second  $100,000  of  its  endowment  fund,  mainly 
through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  David  Preston,  a  wealthy  and  philanthropic  Detroit 
banker.  The  exercises  were  as  follows :  At  10  a.  M.,  addresses  by  Prof. 
William  Osband  and  Miss  Clara  P.  Robertson,  of  class  '77;  music  by 
Arions  ;  address  by  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Harvey,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  Albion;  music  by  the  choir;  address  by  Prof.  L.  F.  Steam;  music 
by  the  Choral  Society ;  address  by  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Brockway,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees.'  At  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  college  day  address  by  the  Rev. 
Russel  B.  Pope,  of  the  Detroit  M.  E.  Conference.    Social  from  7  to  9  P.  M. 

— A  commercial  college  has  just  been  started  in  Flint,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Messrs.  Fuller  and  Moore. 

The  State  Public  School. — The  annual  report  of  this  charity,  located  at 
Coldwater,  gives  the  following  statistics  :  The  institution  employs  thirty-one 
persons,  including  one  superintendent,  one  clerk  and  steward,  one  matron, 
one  hospital  manager,  nine  cottage  managers  and  five  teachers.  There  are 
255  children.  The  cost  per  capita  for  1876  is  $126.66.  The  cost  for  1875 
was  $159.89.  The  entire  receipts  for  the  year  ending  September  30th  were 
$35,242.60;  expenses,  $27,612.51.  The  whole  number  of  children  received 
is  413;  number  indentured,  117;  number  returned  to  the  counties,  8  ;  sent 
to  the  Reform  School,  2;  run  away,  3;  died,  27.  Of  the  255,  201  are  males 
and  54  females;  white,  241  ;  colored,  13;  natives,  168;  foreign,  87; 
number  whose  parents  are  both  living,  87  ;  orphans,  45  ;  half  orphans,  127; 
number  received  from  the  poor  house,  161  ;  number  whose  parents  were  con- 
victed of  crime,  15;  number  whose  parents  are  intemperate,  60;  numbet 
whose  parents  are  in  the  poor-house,  71.  The  teachers  were  paid  $7,816; 
the  farm  products,  1,500  cabbages,  269  bushels  of  apples,  74^  bushels  of 
potatoes,  308  bushels  of  turnips,  28  bushels  of  onions,  90  bushels  of  cucum- 
bers and  75  bushels  of  green  corn.  In  the  sewing-room  14  quilts  were  made, 
95  dresses,  318  aprons,  242  skirts,  204  towels,  266  handkerchiefs,  152  sheets, 
IOO  coats,  310  pairs  of  pants  and  166  vests.  In  the  shoe  shop,  248  pairs  of 
shoes  and  854  were  repaired.  In  the  bakery  were  made  40,906  loaves  of 
bread.  The  Superintendent  recommends  that  an  agent  should  be  appointed 
in  each  county  to  procure  homes  for  the  boys.  This  is  not  necessary  in  re- 
gard to  the  girls,  as  the  demand  for  them  is  greater  than  the  supply. 

The  Common  Schools.. — The  Detroit  Board  of  Education  has  appro- 
priated $400  to  attach  the  wires  of  the  district  telegraph  to  the  school  build- 
ings. This  will  be  a  great  convenience  to  the  principals  and  teachers  of  the 
several  schools,  and  may,  as  in  case  of  fire,  become  extremely  important.  The 
Board,  however,  refuse  to  authorize  the  purchase  of  a  flower-stand  for  the 
teachers  of  the  Wilkins  School.  A  resolutipn,  growing  out  of  the  terrible 
Brooklyn  disaster,  was  adopted,  inquiring  as  to  the  construction  of  the  De- 
troit school  buildings  and  their  means  of  escape  in  the  event  of  fire.  

Superintendent  Perry,  of  Ann  Arbor,  had  recently  to  deal  with  a  part  of  his 
high  school  with  the  strong  hand.  A  number  of  rowdyish  students  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  stamping  in  school  hours  upon  the  slightest  provocation, 
whereupon,  unable  to  distinguish  the  offenders,  he  suspended  a  whole  divis- 
ion, numbering  about  forty  young  men,  promising  reinstatement  to  all  who 

pleaded  not  guilty.    All  but  five  were  received-as  pupils  again.  The  night 

I  schools  provided  by  the  Grand  Rapids  Board  of  Education  are  reported  as 
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very  successful.  About  seventy-one  registered  in  the  night  school  at  the 
Central  Building,  of  whom  nearly  sixty  attend  regularly.  At  the  Union 
Building  about  forty  have  been  enrolled.  It  was  the  original  intention  of  the 
Board  to  close  these  schools  with  the  holidays ;  but  their  success  and  useful- 
ness make  it  probable  that  they  will  be  continued  some  weeks  longer.  

The  Niles  public  schools,  at  the  close  of  November,  registered  852  pupils  : 
high  school,  128;  grammar  school,  223;  primary  departments,  501.  Average 
number  belonging,  734  ;  average  daily  attendance,  671  ;  percentage  of  same, 

92.    The  average  of  tardiness  was  but  9.    Non-resident  pupils,  50.  The 

Union  School  at  Mackinaw  is  this  winter  in  charge  of  Mr.  Smith  C.  Davis, 
lately  of- Watrousville,  Tuscola  county,  and  formerly  of  the  State  Normal 
School.    He  is  assisted  by  two  ladies.   The  attendance  of  pupils  is  about  160. 

Mr.  Davis  expects  to  grade  the  school  more  thoroughly  this  winter.  Some 

of  the  pupils  of  the  Flint  High  School  are  giving  a  series  of  "  musical 
recitals"  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Fairbank,  special  teacher  of  music  in 

the  Flint  School.  Battle  Creek  has  added  a  normal  class  to  the  superior 

facilities  of  its  high  school. 

Personal. — Prof.  Harrington,  of  the  State  University,  does  not  accept  the 
appointment  to  China  which  it  is  understood  was  tendered  him.  He  will 
return  home  as  soon  as  he  has  finished  his  scientific  work  abroad. — President 
White,  of  Cornell,  formerly  of  Michigan  University,  has  gone  abroad  to  spend 
a  year.    He  was  recently  entertained  at  dinner,  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of 

London.  C.  W.  Garfield  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  has  received 

the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Horticulture  and  Forestry  at  the  Iowa  Agricul- 
tural College,  with  a  salary  of  $1,800  a  year.    He  is  reported  as  eminently 

qualified  for  the  place.  -Mr.  R.  F.  Kedzie,  Assistant  in  Chemistry  at  the 

Agricultural  College,  is  spending  the  winter  vacation  studying  agricultural 
chemistry  in  the  laboratory  attached  to  the  Bussey  Institute,  Harvard  College. 

 President  Jocelyn,  of  Albion  College,  is  delivering  to  students  and  citizens 

a  series  of  Sunday-afternoon  lectures  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  that 

attract  much  attention.  The  Arions,  a  musical  quartette  of  the  same  College, 

will  give  some  public  concerts  in  various  parts  of  the  state  during  the  holi- 
days. Dr.  H.  C.  Wyman,  of  Blissfield,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of 

Pathology  in  the  Fort  Wayne  Medical  School.  Prof.  C.  L.  Whitney, 

formerly  a  prominent  county  and  local  school  superintendent,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Michigan  Teacher,  suffered  a  loss  of  about  56,000  by  the 
recent  burning  of  his  green-house,  near  Muskegon,  with  all  its  contents. — — 
Supt.  Bernard  Bigsby,  now  of  Ishpeming,  in  the  Upper  Peninsula,  issues  the 
prospectus  of  the  Northern  Light,  "a  monthly  magazine  of  literature  and  science, 
devoted  to  the  development  of  the  resources  and  social  advantages  of  the 
Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan,"  which  he  proposes  to  start  in  January.  Subscrip- 
tion price  S3  a  year.  Mr.  Isaac  Bendine,  teacher  of  the  colored  school  in 

Ypsilanti,  has  been  made  Grand  Master  of  the  State  Lodge  of  Colored 

Masons.  Principal  Gleason,  of  the  Lansing  High  School,  read  a  paper  on 

Evolution,  at  the  public  meeting  of  the  Lansing  Scientific  Association,  on  the 

evening  of  Dec.  5th.  Supt.  Wogan  and  his  wife  have  resigned  their 

places  in  the  Sheridan  (Montcalm  Co.)  Schools,  on  account  of  the  insults  and 
other  maltreatment  offered  them  when  they  attempted  to  enforce  the  rules 

prescribed  by  the  School  Board.  A  teacher  named  Cox,  lately  in  charge 

of  a  school  near  St.  Joseph,  has  been  mulcted  a  fine  and  costs  amounting  to 
$27,  for  undue  punishment  of  a  pupil.    Such  results  are  uncommon  in  this 

state,  though  trials  of  the  kind  are  numerous  .  Miss  Eleanor  Smith,  for? 

merly  a  teacher  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools,  has  been  engaged  to  leach 

industrial  drawing  in  the  schools  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  at  S150  a  month.  

Miss  E.  J.  Clark,  A.  M.,  of  Albion,  lately  Principal  of  the  High  School  in 

Lawrence,  Kansas,  has  become  assistant  in  the  Hastings  High  School.  

Miss  Amelia  Musliner,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Jackson  (west)  High  School, 

has  been  appointed  to  the  Secondary  Department  in  the  Central  Building.  

Toyama,  a  Japanese  student  at  the  State  University  for  some  years  and  a  very 
bright  one,  has  been  made  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  a  college  of  his  native 

land,  at  a  very  high  salary.  -A  teacher  at  Green  Oak,  Livingston  County, 

resigned  his  place  rather  than  not  read  the  Bible  in  his  school. 

MISCELLANEOUS. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Lenawee  County  Teachers' 
Institute  was  held  in  Adrian  Dec.  1st  and  2nd,  with  large  attendance  and 
interesting  exercises.    Supt.  Bateman,  of  Hudson,  was  elected  President  for 

the  yeTir,  and  Miss  Ella  Bateman  Secretary.  On  the  same  days  a  teachers' 

institute  was  held  at  Brighton,  Livingston  County.  The  chief  and  most 
exciting  discussions  were  upon  the  questions:  "In  extreme  cases  shall  we 
resort  to  the  rod  or  expulsion?"  "Is  it  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  our  schools 
that  Catholics  object  to,  or  dothey  wish  separate  schools  for  sectarian  purposes?" 
—The  Allegan  Journal  puts  a  question  that  is  equally  pertinent  in  any  other 
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part  of  the  state :  "Can  any  one  tell  us  of  a  school-district  in  Allegan 
county  where  the  compulsory-education  law  is  enforced  ?    Don't  all  speak  at 

once."  The  Bay  City  High  School  has  been  furnished  with  62  new  and 

improved  seats.  The  fir->t  scentific  book  issued  in  Ann  Arbor  has  just 

been  published  by  Sheehan  &  Co.    It      entitled,  Osteology  and  Myology  of 

the  Domestic  Fowl,  by  Victor  C.  Vaughn.  The  Central  Building  in  Ann 

Arbor  has  been  fitted  with  a  low  pressure  steam  heater,  at  a  cost  of  $2,500. 

 The  Port  Huron  Board  of  Education  has  just  ordered  160  volumes  for  the 

the  school  library.  The  pupils  of  the  Dowagiac  Union  have  raised  a  $20 

flag  over  their  main  building.  The  graduates  of  the  Manchester  High 

School  have  formed  an  alumni  association.  The  State  Superintendent  has 

sustained  the  action  of  the  School  Board  at  Heath's  Corners,  near  Benton 
Harbor,  in  hiring  a  teacher  for  an  evening  singing  school  with  the  assent  of 

the  district,  voted  at  a  special  meeting.  A  school  house  was  recently  burned 

in  Genesee  County  in  consequence  of  protracted  litigation  about  it.  The 

Ann  Arbor  Courier  gives  the  following  as  a  scene  in  Prof.  Kent's  law  class  at 
the  University,  after  his  delivery  of  a  lecture  on  evidence  :  Prof. — Mr.  B., 
what  is  an  oath?  Mr.  B.— It  is  a  call  upon  the  Supreme  Being  to  tell  the 
truth.  The  solemn  limbs  almost  raised  the  roof  with  shouts  of  laughter,  in 
which  the  professor  joined. 

Minnesota. 


[Our  Editor  for  the  State  of  Minnesota  is  Mr.  Q.  V.  Tousley,  Superintendent 
of  Schools  at  Minneapolis,  but  owing  to  the  burning  of  one  of  his  school- 
houses,  his  hands  were  "too  full  for  utterance"  this  week.  Look  for  his 
"salutatory"  in  our  next  number.] 

ONE  eighteenth  of  the  territory  of  this  young  state  is  set  apart  for  its  com- 
mon schoools.  This  gives  over  3,000,000  acjes  of  which  the  average 
selling  price  has  thus  far  been  six  dollars  per  acre.  The  basis  of  distribu- 
tion for  the  school  fund  was,  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  changed. 
It  is  now  the  actual  attendance  in  the  schools,  instead  of  the  number  of 

persons  between  five  and  twenty-one' years  of  age.  In  spite  of  the  failure 

of  the  Legislature  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  Normal 
Schools,  they  have  maintained  their  organization  and  work.  The  Legislature 
of  this  winter  will  be  asked  to  make  permanent  appropriations  sufficient  for 
their  proper  support. 

— The  State  Normal  Board  at  its  last  meeting  unanimously  confirmed 
the  appointment  of  Professor  Charles  A.  Morey  as  Principal  of  the  Winona 
Normal  School,  and  his  salary  was  fixed  at  $2,000  per  annum. 


Notes. 


—  Kiddle  and  Schem's  Cyclopaedia  of  Education  will  be  published  by  E. 
Steiger,  New  York,  early  in  January  next.  It  will  be  comprised  in  one  large 
octavo  volume,  of  about  860  pages,  issued  in  styles  of  binding  at  prices  vary- 
ing from  five  to  ten  dollars.  The  preparation  of  this  volume  has  been  a  work 
of  great  labor,  and  has  required  the  co-operation  of  educators  in  every  part  of 

the  country.    It  will  be  a  necessity  to  every  teacher  and  school  library.  

Mr.  Steiger  has  also  recently  issued  Schedler's  Map  of  Turkey  and  Greece, 
with  special  maps  of  the  Black  Sea,  Constantinople,  and  the  Bosphorus.  Size. 
19x24  inches,  lithographed  and  colored.  Price,  folded  and  in  cover,  25  cents. 
Also  an  edition  printed  on  heavier  paper,  in  three  colors,  supplemented  with  a 
map  showing  the  relative  preponderance  of  nationalities  in  Turkey.  Price  75 
cents. 

—  An  interesting  "educational  antique"  has  been  unearthed  by  Dr.  (essop, 
at  Norwich,  England,  in  the  archives  of  which  place  he  has  found  the  consti- 
tution of  the  grammar  school  existing  there  in  1558,  or  nearly  three  centuries 
and  a  quarter  ago.  The  following  extract  catalogues  the  classics  to  be 
studied  : 

"  Of  Authors  to  be  read  in  the  School. —  The  High  Master  shall  read  in  the 
Highest  Form  [called  the  Sixth]  these  Greek  Authors:  Grammaticum  Cepo- 
rini,  Novum  Testamentum,  Cebetis  Fabulas,  /Esopi  Fabulas,  Dialogos  Luci- 
ani,  Hesiodum,  Homerum,  Euripidem.  And  for  the  Latin  tongue  every  one 
of  these  Authors: — Of  Poets:  Yirgilium,  Ovidii  Metamorphoism,  Uoratium 
Juvenalem,  Pertium.  Of  Orators :  Tullium  ad  Herennium,  Quintillianum, 
Anthonii  l'rogymnastica.  Of  Historiographers:  Commentaries  Qesaris,  Sal- 
lustium,  Valerium  Maximum.  Of  other  Books  of  Humanity  :  Ofticia  Cicere- 
nis,  or  every  [sic]  other  part  of  his  Philosophy;  Ejusdem  Oratione^,  Epistolas 
Familiares  Ejusdem,  Epistolas  ad  Atticum.  Of  Grammarians:  Thomam  Li- 
nacrum  de  Figuris,  Erasmumde  CopiaVerborum  et  Rerum.  Nolwithstaud* 
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ing  this  particular  nomination  of  some  Authors, 'yet  the  High  Master  be  [«V] 
at  his  liberty  to  appoint  any  other  authors  at  his  discretion,  to  be  read  within 
the  said  school,  whose  style  is  pure  and  eloquent,  and  matter  chaste  and 
honest." 

—  Woman's  work  in  education  steadily  enlarges.  In  a  number  ui  states 
ladies  may  now  serve  as  school  officers.  Pennsylvania  has  several  serving  as 
directors,  and  one  as  superintendent.  Iowa  and  Illinois  together  have  twenty 
on  duty  as  count)  superintendents.  It  is  said  that,  in  the  former  stale,  a  local 
court  having  decided  women  ineligible  to  any  school  office,  before  night  of 
the  next  day  the  Legislature  of  the  state  passed  an  act  giving  them  undoubted 
light  lo  serve  in  that  capacity. 

—  Mr.  \Y.  W.  Whitney,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  a  representative  music  pub- 
lisher, and  his  Musical  Guest  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  monthly  musical  publi- 
cations. The  December  number  is  especially  full  of  fresh  and  enjoyable  mu- 
sic, as  well  as  good  literary  matter. 

— The  newspapers  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  report  the  lamentable  case  of  a 
little  girl  of  eight  years,  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  who  has  contracted 
curvature  of  the  spine,  from  sitting  upon  a  seat  loo  high  to  allow  her  feet  to 
rest  upon  the  floor,  unless  she  sat  upon  its  extreme  edge,  and  then  she  was  not 
allowed  lo  \  iolate  a  general  rule  forbidding  pupils  to  lean  upon  the  desks  in 
front  (if  them.  The  result,  after  hours  and  days  of  discomfort,  amounting 
often,  no  doubt,  to  keen  suffering,  is  lifelong  deformity  and  disease.  The  case 
is  a  sad  one,  and  a  tremendous  responsibility  for  it  rests  somewhere.  We 
trust  the  careless  age  will  soon  be  past  when  children,  in  the  schools  of 
country  or  town,  can  lie  hung  by  the  middle,  resting  in  mid  air.  like 
Mahomet's  coffin — or  rather  as  Mahomet's  coffin  is  represented  to  lie — between 
heaven  and  earth. 

— The  editors  of  The  Eclectic  Teacktr.,  a  new  magazine  published  for  the 
last  six  months  at  Carlisle,  Ky.,  think  of  so  enlarging  its  field  as  to  include 
most  of  the  Southern  States,  and  changing  its  name  with  the  January  number 
lo  "  The  Eclectic  Teacher  and  Southwestern  School  Journal."  There  is  a 
large  sphere  of" usefulness  aw  aiting  a  live  and  truly  practical  school  journal 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line. 

—  The  American  Architect  notes  the  fact  that  an  increasing  interest  of  the 
public  mind  in  architecture  is  gradually  putting  chairs  of  architecture  into  our 
colleges.  Michigan  University  now  has  a  School  of  Architecture  and  Design 
in  successful  operation,  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Mr.  W.  L.  B.  fenney, 
<>f  this  city.  The  latest  appointment  reported  is  that  of  E.  A.  Lindsey,  a 
Harv  ard  graduate  and  student  in  the  'Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  at  Paris,  who  is  to 
lill  the  new  Chair  of  Architecture  and  Applied  Art  in  Princeton  College. 

— School-rooms  in  New  York  city  compare  badly  with  some  of  the  prisons 
in  their  sanitary  conditions.  A  recent  investigation,  made  by  Dr.  lanes,  shows 
that  the  air  in  the  male  department  of  "the  Tombs"  contained  14.7  parts 
of  carbonic  acid  in  10,000;  the  female  department  8.45  parts.  The  air  in 
seven  schools  named  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Janes,  contained  from  14.6  parts  to 
28.1  parts,  averaging  20  parts,  against  14.7  parts  in  the  prison  of  the  male 
"  jail-birds."    This  is  shocking,  indeed. 

— Those  wdio  have  read  Johnson's  "  Rasselas  "  remember  his  description 
of  the  Happy  Valley  in  the  Kingdom  of  Amhara.  In  this  delightful  valloy, 
Johnson  says,  the  princes  of  Abyssinia  were  placed  for  safe  keeping  ;  :\t  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  one  was  called  thence  lo  the  throne. 

Milton,  in  Paradise  Lost,  \i.  280-284,  speaks  of  the  custom,  and  of  the 
place  of  confinement,  as  follows: 

"  Nor  where  Abassin  kings  their  issue  guard, 
Mount  Amara,  though  this  by  some  supposed 
True  Paradise  under  the  Ethiop  line 
By  Nilus'  head,  inclosed  w  ith  shining  rock, 
A  whole  day's  journey  high." 
Commentators  on  Milton  repeat  the  story  substantially  as  told  by  Johnson. 
Who  has  not  wished  to  be  a  prince  of  Abyssinia,  that  he  might  dwell,  as 
Rasselas,  in  such  an  Eden  of  delight  ?    But  what  is  the  fact  as  reported  in 
history  ? 

On  the  confines  of  Amhara  was  a  mountain  called  Ouexen,  or  Ambaguexen, 
very  high,  and  so  steep  that  the  few  cattle  which  were  allowed  upon  the  sum- 
mil  had  to  be  lifted  there  by  means  of  ropes  and  pulleys.  On  the  top  of  this 
rugged  mountain,  amongst  shrubs  and  wild  cedars,  were  a  few  poor  huts  of 
stone  and  dirt,  covered  and  lined  with  straw,  and  with  scarcely  any  tolerable 
furniture,  beside,  in  which  under  guard  were  confined  the  unfortunate  princes 
of  the  blood.  Here,  with  allowance  of  food  barely  enough  to  keep  them 
alive,  they  were  obliged  to  remain  till  raised  to  empire  or  set  free  by  death. 
No  one  was  allowed  to  come  near  them,  nor  could  a  message  or  letter  reach 


them  till  it  had  been  examined  by  the  jailor.  There  was  for  them  no  "  Happy 
Valley,"  or  "  Palace,"  or  "  Paradise."  Who  would  be  a  prince  of  Abys- 
sinia? Milton,  the  poet,  comes  nearer  the  truth  than  John,  the  romancer,  for  he 
places  the  princes  on  a  mountain. 

— Milton's  know  ledge  of  geography  was  extensive  and  minute.  Witness  P. 
I.,  x.  695-700 : 

••  Now  from  the  north  of  Norumbega,"  etc. 
••  Norumbega  "  puzzled  the  commentators  till  Whittier  called  attention  lo 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  Indian  name  of  Bangor,  Maine.    That  name  will  be 
found  upon  a  map  of  Maine  published  quite  early  in  tin-  sev  enteenth  century, 
 J.  C.  P. 

Common  School  Literature,  English  am/  American,  with  Several  Hun- 
dred Extracts  for  Literary  Culture.  By  J.  Willis  Westlake,  A.M.  (Phila- 
delphia: Sow  er.  Potts  &  Co.,  1876. 1 — We  have  examined  this  beautiful  little 
manual  with  more  than  ordinary  interest  and  pleasure.  Starling  with  a  con- 
cise definition  of  the  term-  employed  in  the  stud)  of  literature,  the  book  pro- 
ceeds to  give  a  very  brief  and  pointed  sketch  of  each  of  the  ages  of  English 
literature,  with  characteristic  extracts  from  the  leading  writers")  and  short 
biographical  notices  of  the  latter.  Part  I.  embraces  the  literature  of  England, 
and  Part  II.  that  of  America.  Part  III.  is  a  "  basket  of  thought-gems  "  from 
the  best  authors  of  both  nationalities,  and  this  part  alone  is  worth  many  times 
the  price  of  the  whole  book.  The  selections  throughout  are  very  brief,  and 
are  of  the  choicest  kind.  No  class,  whether  in  the  common  school, or  college, 
could  be  deemed  novices  in  English  literature  that  should  master  simply  Prof. 
Westlake's  admirable  volume.  If  the  memories  of  the  youth  in  our  schools 
could  be  thoroughly  stored  with  wdiat  this  book  contains,  their  imaginations 
would  be  filled  with  those  "  things  of  beauty  "  that  arc  said  to  be  "  a  joy 
forever."  We  know  of  no  volume  of  its  size  containing  more  of  surpassing 
value,  and  w  e  heartily  commend  it  to  teachers  of  every  grade.. 
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— We  invite  all  who  have  mature  thought  to  express  to  communicate  with  us. 
We  arc  happy  to  say  that  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  gathering  of  subscriptions,  vv  c 
stand  ready  to  pay  for  what  we  get.  We  do  not  wish  to  take  the  advantage  of 
good  writers  by  swapping  off  subscriptions  for  their  valuable  articles. 

— According  lo  custom,  this  first  number  of  THE  EDUCATIONAL  Weekly  is 
sent  to  many  who  are  not  entitled  to  it,  but  whose  subscriptions  are  in  that 
way  mildly  requested.  It  goes  east  as  well  as  west,  south  as  well  as  north,  and 
the  real  educator  in  whatever  part  of  the  country,  will  not  fail  to  see  the  value 
to  him  of  possessing  the  successive  numbers  as  they  appear.  A  second  number 
will  not  be  sent  unless  the  subscription  price  is  received,  with  an  order  for  the 
continuance  of  the  journal. 

— The  publishers  of  this  journal  have  resolved  at  the  outset  not  to  furnish 
gratuitous  subscriptions  to  any  party  whatsoever,  Specimen  copies  will  be  sent 
to  those  applying  for  them,  but  no  person  will  receive  the  journal  regularly 
without  paying  for  it.  We  shall  be  glad  to  employ  the  services  of  competent 
and  reliable  agents,  with  whom  we  will  make  very  liberal  terms,  but  we  can 
not  afford  to  pay  even  two  dollars  and  a  half  for  any  indirect  service.  Those 
w  ishing  to  aid  in  the  circulation  of  the  Weekly  will  please  address  the  pub- 
lishers for  terms. 

—  The  EDUCATIONAL  Weekly  will  be  sent  from  this  date  to  subscribers  who 
have  paid  in  advance  for  any  of  the  journals  entering  the  consolidation,  from 
one-half  to  two-thirds  as  long  a  time  as  they  had  subscribed  for,  according 
to  the  price  of  their  journal.  If  this  is  not  satisfactory  to  any  one,  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  Weekly  invite  such  subscriber  to  send  in  a  notice  to  that  effect, 
and  the  Weekly  will  be  sent  the  full  lime,  or  the  money  refunded.  It  is 
our  intention  to  suppl  not  less  than  one  volume  — twenty-five  numbers — of 
the  Weekly  in  place  of  any  volume  of  the  monthlies, I  and  in  cases  where 
the  subscription  price  has  been  #1.50  a  volume,  we  shall  send  thirty-three 
numbers  of  the  Weekly'.  The  number  following  your  name  on  the  wrapper 
indicates  when  your  subscription  will  expire.  We  hope  all  will  renew 
promptly. 

—  That  the  establishment  of  The  Educational  Weekly  has  n«t  been 
premature,  and  that  it  has  an  army  of  valiant  supporters  throughout  the  West, 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  quotations  from  letters  received  from  repre- 
sentative educators  : 

I  heartily  rejoice  that  you  are  to  undertake  so  good  a  work,  one  which 
recommended  to  several  gentlemen  in  Chicago  last  spring,  and  an  enterp.- 

ing  energy,  willund  0  "Se 


which,  in  the  hands  of  one  poss 
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Editorial. 


THE  WEEKLY  desires  to  keep  it  before  the  people  that  there 
are  in  round  numbers  5,500,000  illiterates  in  the  country  who 
are  above  ten  years  of  age  ;  that  of  these,  more  than  2,000,000 
are  adults,  and  about  1,000,000  are  voters;  that  upwards  of 
2,000,000  more  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and 
hence  morally  certain  to  remain  in  ignorance;  that  of  the 
1,000,000  between  ten  and  fifteen  years  but  few  will  ever  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  a  common  education,  but  will  move  on  in  the 
procession  of  the  generations  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  poverty, 
pauperism,  and  crime,  at  once  the  burden,  the  menace,  and  the 
disgrace  of  the  republic.  It  desires  to  emphasize  the  truth  that 
ignorance  is  not  the  stuff  out  of  which  good  citizens  are  made, 
and  that  poor  schools  are  not  the  agencies  by  which  ignorance  is 
to  be  eradicated,  vice  prevented,  and  crime  repressed.  It  is  of 
the  highest  importance  that  every  child  should  not  only  be  edu- 
cated but  well  educated.  The  question  is  not  so  much  one  of 
quantity  as  of  quality.  A  good  common  school  must  be  estab- 
lished and  supported  in  every  neighborhood.  Illiteracy  must  be 
>uppressed.  Every  ballot  must  be  made  to  register  the  will  of  an 
honest,  intelligent,  law  abiding  citizen.  No  republic  can  be  a 
model  republic  whose  aims  and  efforts  stop  short  of  this  grand 
achievement. 


As  the  supreme  want  of  the  nation  is  good  citizens,  so 
the  supreme  need  of  the  people  is  good  common  schools. 
Illiteracy  is  a  curse,  but  that  style  of  teaching  which  produces 
mental  distortion,  moral  insensibility,  careless  habits,  and  reck- 
less characters  is  no  less  a  curse.  Between  bad  teaching  and  no 
teaching  at  all  there  is  but  a  narrow  margin  for  choice.  Of  the 
two,  however,  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred.  Much  stress  has 
been  laid  upon  the  ability  to  read  and  write,  without  considering 


that  both  may  be  made  the  instruments  of  evil,  rather  than  of 
good.  The  virtue  is  not  necessarily  in  the  reading  and  writing, 
but  in  the  tastes,  tendencies,  and  habits  that  are  formed  during 
the  process  of  acquiring  these  arts..  They  are  simply  means  to 
an  end.  That  end  may  be  either  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  It 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  teaching.  They  may  be  badly 
taught,  per  se,  or  they  may  be  measurably  well  taught  amid  vicious 
influences  and  surroundings.  In  the  first  case  there  will  be  a  \^'r 
misdirection  and  consequent  perversion  of  mental  power.  In  thoJF 
second  there  will  be  fostered  a  disposition  to  misapply  an  other- 
wise beneficent  attainment  by  turning  it  to  base  uses.  Our  peni- 
tentiaries and  other  penal  institutions  are,  after  all,  i|fainly  filled 
with  those  who  can  read  and  write.  Only  a  minority  of  this 
class  are  illiterates.  So,  too,  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  bad 
citizens  who  can  read  and  write.  There  are  tens  of  thousands 
more  who,  although  not  bad  citizens,  yet  make  a  failure  of  life, 
not  from  the  lack  of  ability  to  read  and  write,  but  from  a  want 
of  proper  early  training,  from  wrong  habits,  and  a  misconception 
alike  of  the  ends  and  means  of  true  living. 

Just  here  is  a  truth  of  transcendent  importance,  which  seems  to 
be  almost  universally  overlooked.  We  erect  school  houses 
throughout  the  land.  We  expend  vast  sums  in  the  aggregate  for 
the  support  of  schools.  We  employ  a  large  army  of  teachers,  a 
majority  of  whom  are  young,  inexperienced,  untrained,  and  in- 
competent, with  no  rational  or  just  conceptions  of  the  nature  of 
education  or  of  the  requisite  means  for  promoting  it.  As  a  whole, 
the  attendance  of  our  children  is  more  conspicuous  for  its  irregu- 
larity, perhaps,  than  for  its  steadfastness.  The  country  schools, 
in  which  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  receive  their  only  chance 
for  education,  are  poorly. equipped,  half  organized,  and  badly 
conducted.  Their  outhouses  are  an  abomination  and  a  disgrace 
to  our  civilization.  They  are,  in  many  cases,  themselves  efficient 
schools  of  vice  and  promoters  of  youthful  depravity,  which  is  the 
source  of  adult  depravity.  But  the  school  house  is  there,  the 
children  are  there,  the  teacher  is  there,  and  there,  as  a  general 
rule,  our  interest  ceases.  There  is  little  thought  of  the  quality 
of  the  teaching  and  the  influences  that  prevail  in  the  school. 
There  is  little  concern  about  the  character  of  the  teacher,  or  of 
those  unconscious  influences  that  are  either  purifying  or  poisoning 
the  lives  of  the  future  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  republic, — in- 
fluences that  are  all  the  more  potent  because  silent  and  unseen  ; 
all  the  more  potent  because  exerted  during  the  susceptible  forma- 
tive period  of  existence. 

Here  is  the  rock  upon  which  we  are  in  danger  of  splitting. 
We  set  up  the  form  and  omit  the  power.  We  erect  the  shadow 
and  shut  our  eyes  to  the  substance  of  what  we  need.  We  have 
150,000  schools  in  this  country,  with  but  little  true  education. 
Among  the  masses  we  have  an  'abundance  of  the  half  educated, 
the  miseducated,  and  the  noneducated,  with  an  immense  "short- 
age" of  the  truly  educated  and  wisely  trained.  Out  of  these 
masses  come  the  crime  class,  the  corruptible  citizens,  corrupting 
demagogues,  and  corrupt  public  officers.  From  this  same  source 
issue  the  stupid  ballots  and  the  venal  ballots,  the  "bull-dozed  " 
and  the  "bull-dozers."  From  it  springs  the  blind  partizanship 
that  thinks  more  of  power  and  pelf  than  of  country  and  human- 
ity ;  more  of  successful  falsehood  than  of  long-suffering  truth  and 
bleeding  justice,    Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  until  too  late,  It 
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is  as  true  to-day  as  a  century  ago,  that  a  republic  can  exist  only 
upon  the  basis  of  intelligence  and  virtue  diffused  among  the  peo- 
ple universally.  It  is  as  true  to-day  as  a  hundred  years  ago,  that 
"we  must  educate  or  perish." 

To  this  end,  we  must  have  more  and  better  elementary  schools, 
more  and  better  teachers,  more  and  better  school  legislation  and 
administration,  more  and  better  statesmanship.  To  our  discredit 
be  it  said  that  the  average  American  statesman  has  scarcely  learned- 
the  alphabet  of  his  business,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  fruits  he  pro- 
duces.   Said  an  eminent  English  statesman  : 

"It  is  to  this  interior  world,  to  the  enduring  soul  of  man,  that 
the  legislator  for  millions  and  generations  ought  to  look.  If 
that  be  pure  and  sound,  there  is  no  fear  of  what  may  proceed  from 
it.  Teach  and  habituate  the  people  to  make  a  right  use  of  the 
faculties  which  God  has  given  them,  and  then  trust  them  fear- 
lessly to  themselves.  With  such  a  guide  within  them,  it  matters 
little  who  may  be  over  them.  Self-government,  of  all  govern- 
ments, then  becomes  the  easiest  and  the  best." 

Said  the  late  Horace  Mann  ; 

"  In  our  country  and  in  our  times,  no  man  is  worthy  the 
honored  name  of  statesman  who  does  not  include  the  highest 
practicable  education  of  the  people  in  all  his  plans  of  adminis- 
tration. *****  Unless  he  speaks,  plans,  labors,  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places,  for  the  culture  and  edification  of  the 
whole  people,  he  is  not,  he  cannot  be,  an  American  statesman." 

We  rejoice  to  see  that  our  New  England  cotemporary  has 
already  appeared  under  a  new  title,  in  an  edition  known  as 
the  National  Journal  of  Education,  which  is  to  be  "  national  in 
spirit  and  in  character."  That  is  precisely  the  spirit  and  char- 
acter that  the  Weekly  proposes  to  exemplify  in  its  walk  and  con- 
versation, and  we  hope  that  such  a  spirit  breathing  both  from  the 
East  and  the  West  will  soon  animate  the  whole  country  with  its 
life-giving  power. 

A  committee  of  the  State  Grange  of  Kansas,  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  common  school  system  and  course  of  instruction 
pursued  in  the  high  schools  and  colleges,  with  a  view  to  recom- 
mending any  changes  that  in  their  judgment  may  be  needed  the 
better  to  adapt  them  to  the  wants  of  the  industrial  classes,  report 
that  "of  the  children  attending  the  common  schools  of  that 
state,  the  same  being  substantially  true  of  other  states,  fifty -nine 
per  cent,  are  of  the  agricultural  class.  Taking  the  children  of  all 
industrial  classes  together,  they  constitute  eighty-eight  per  cent,  of 
all  the  children  of  the  state."  The  committee  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  common  school  education  should  be  especially  adjusted 
to  the  needs  ot  these  classes,  making  up  as  they  do  so  great  a 
proportion  of  the  people  ;  to  which  conclusion  the  Weekly 
heartily  subscribes. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Forster,  M.  P.,  who  has  been  styled  the  father 
of  the  new  educational  system  of  England,  is  also  Rector  of  the 
University  of  Aberdeen.  Quite  recently  (Nov.  24th)  Mr.  Forster 
made  a  formal  address  to  the  students  of  the  University,  in  which 
he  said  some  things  worthy  of  note  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
He  eloquently  urged  upon  the  young  gentlemen  their  duties  to 
the  State  which  was  providing  for  their  education.  The  point 
is  well  taken,  and  such  as  we  might  expect  from  a  statesman  like 
Mr.  Forster.  Education  has  two  sets  of  values,  the  personal  and 
the  public.  It  is  useful  to  the  man  and  to  the  State.  The  youth 
may  be  properly  urged  to  study  for  his  own  sake.  A  good  edu- 
cation will  help  to  make  his  own  life  brighter,  easier,  and  more 
fruitful.  As  an  educated  man  he  will  be  capable  of  more  enjoy- 
ment and  of  higher  achievements.    Education  can  be  shown  to 


be  a  good  investment  of  time  and  money.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  a  public  school  system  is  not  based  on  considera- 
tions of  personal  and  private  good.  Public  taxation  for  the 
support  of  public  schools  could  not  be  defended  on  this  ground. 
The  parent  educates  the  children  as  his,  and  out  of  his  desire  for 
their  personal  prosperity,  but  the  State  educates  them  as  citizens, 
and  for  its  own  safety  and  good.  It  seeks  to  guarantee  its  own 
future  national  power  and  well  being  by  making  sure  of  the  in- 
telligence and  culture  of  its  coming  citizens.  Ought  not  these 
high  public  aims  of  their  education  to  be  urged  then  persistently 
on  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools  ?  The  personal  advantages 
to  come  from  their  education  they  will  be  quick  to  see.  Parents 
and  teachgrs  are  prompt  to  present  these  as  motives  to  greater 
diligence  in  study.  But  it  will  demand  frequent  iteration  and 
abundant  illustration  to  lead  our  children  and  youth  to  fully 
comprehend  their  obligations  to  the  State  for  their  education, 
and  their  duty  to  use  that  education  for  the  public  good.  True 
patriotism  is  a  sentiment  of  slow  growth.  Let  it  be  presented 
early  and  cultivated  with  incessant  care.  Let  the  prize  for  best 
teaching  be  given  not  for  the  best  product  in  scholarship  merely, 
but  for  the  most  pure  and  intelligent  patriotism  also.  Let  it  be 
written  upon  the  walls  of  our  school  rooms:  "We  study  not 
alone  for  ourselves,  but  also  for  our  country."  G. 

Mr.  Forster  touches  another  live  question  of  interest  to  Ameri- 
can as  well  as  to  English  scholars.  Without  denying  the  real 
value  of  classical  studies,  he  confesses  it  as  his  opinion  that  too 
much  time  is  spent  over  them,  and  "  avows  that  he  would  gladly 
sell  all  that  he  had  acquired  before  he  was  twenty-one  to  be  able 
to  speak  fluently  with  Frenchmen  and  Germans  as  if  they  were 
Englishmen  ;"  that  is,  to  speak  French  as  a  Frenchman  and 
German  as  a  German.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  a 
slow-coming  but  sure  revolution  is  in  progress  in  the  public  mind 
of  this  country  and  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  what  studies  are 
of  most  worth,  and  that  this  revolution  will  dislodge  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages  from  the  high  and  almost  exclusive  place 
they  have  occupied  in  our  systems  of  higher  education.  It  is  not 
likely,  and  no  true  scholar  will  desire  it,  that  they  will  be  cast 
out  entirely  from  our  high  schools  and  colleges,  as  some  very 
radical  people  wish  and  sanguinely  assert  ;  but  they  will  not  be 
allowed  to  engross  the  time  that  is  needed  for  science  and  modern 
languages  ;  and  much  less  will  the)  continue  to  be  insisted  on  as 
a  necessary  part  of  higher  education  to  all  classes  of  students. 
Every  experienced  teacher  knows,  what  this  Rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen  so  strougly  asserts,  that  to  the  average  lad 
the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  very  nearly  useless.  To  the 
comparatively  few  who  are  born  to  high  scholarship,  the  study  of 
these  languages  and  their  literature  is  of  priceless  value,  but  to 
the  many  "  gerund-grinding  "  yields  but  small  profit.  It  may  be- 
thought that  no  other  studies  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  dull  or 
disinclined  student.  This  is  half  true,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  less  than  half  of  the  time  and  effort  required  for  the 
mastery  of  the  ancient  languages  will  give  a  most  useful  acquaint- 
ance with  English  literature  and  with  one  of  the  modern  tongues. 

G. 

The  English  statesman's  commendation  of  the  study  of  the 
modern  languages  of  Europe  is  certainly  timely.  The  time  when 
separate  nations  were  almost  necessarily  enemies  has  passed  away. 
Humanity  is  rapidly  rising  above  nationality.  "  All  the  world 
is  kin."  The  future  battle-fields  are  world's  fairs.  The  empire 
struggled  for  is  the  empire  of  markets.  The  rattle  of  machinery 
replaces  the  rattle  of  musketry,  and  the  power  of  art  succeeds 
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the  prowess  of  arms.  Education  has  a  new  and  grander  mission. 
It  must  add  the  commerce  of  speech  and  thought  to  the  com- 
merce of  trade.  How  many  an  American  at  Philadelphia  longed 
for  the  command  of  some  language  which  would  allow  him  to 
converse  freely  with  the  distinguished  foreigners  who  came  to  see 
the  Centennial !  It  was  worth  noting  that  while  many  of  these 
gentlemen  could  not  speak  English,  all  spoke  French.  Spaniard, 
Portuguese,  Italian,  German,  Swede,  Turk,  Russian— none  were 
so  poor  in  speech  that  they  could  not  talk,  besides  their  own 
language,  the  French,  and  often  also  the  German  or  the  English, 
while  our  own  men,  though  many  of  them  were  graduates  of 
colleges,  were  confined,  with  a  few  exceptions,  to  the  mother 
tongue.  Shall  we  go  to  Paris  in  1878,  and  to  other  coming  inter- 
national fairs — those  great  congresses  of  nations — those  parlia- 
ments of  the  world — still  tongue-tied  and  deaf?  Can  our  edu- 
cated men  be  much  longer  content  to  be  cut  off  from  the  growing 
literatures  and  scientific  thoughts  of  great  living  peoples,  except 
as  these  literatures  come  filtered  to  them  through  some  poor  and 
tardy  translations  ?  We  forbear  the  discussion  of  the  utility  of 
the  study  of  these  languages  as  a  linguistic  discipline,  though,  as 
Mr.  John  Morley,  another  Englishman,  said  lately,  the  French 
and  especially  the  German  will  satisfy  "a  glutton  of  discipline." 

G. 


W 


READING. 

£  have  often  wondered,  as  we  have  witnessed  the  ordinary 
reading  class  exercise  in  school,  why  the  teacher  needs  a 
book.  For  ourself,  as  a  visitor,  we  always  decline  the  proffered 
book.  One  of  the  main  purposes  of  such  a  reading  exercise  is 
to  give  the  pupil  ability  to  communicate  the  sense  of  the  author 
to  a  listener.  Of  his  success  in  doing  this  the  teacher  is  to  be 
the  judge.  But  with  book  in  hand,  and  eye  on  the  word,  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  discharge  this,  the  most  im- 
portant function.  He,  with  his  eye  on  the  page,  thinks  he  under- 
stands all  that  is  read,  while  a  more  attentive  listener,  without 
the  book,  scarce  understands  anything.  Who  has  not  noticed 
that  listening  to  a  choir  with  a  book  in  his  hand  is  quite  a  different 
affair  from  attempting  to  understand  the  words  without  the  book? 
Now  the  conditions  which  the  reader  is  being  trained  to  fulfil 
should  be  met  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  school -room  drill. 
What  are  these  ?  First,  He  is  usually  to  read  something  which 
is  new  or  unfamiliar  to  the  hearer;  and,  Second,  He  is  to  read  it 
so  that  his  utterance  alone  will  convey  the  sense  to  the  listener 
with  the  least  possible  effort,  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  Both  these 
conditions  are  rendered  practically  impossible  by  the  ordinary 
practice,  since  the  teacher  has  heard  the  book  read  and  re-read 
until  every  piece  is  entirely  familiar,  and  then,  to  complete  the 
ridiculousness  of  the  performance,  he  stands  book  in  hand  and 
eye  on  the  page  ! 

Again,  this  method  has  a  most  injurious  influence  upon  the 
pupil's  own  mental  state.  He  knows  that  nobody  is  depending  on 
his  utterances  to  get  the  meaning  of  the  author,  and  hence  cannot, 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  make  much  effort  to  convey  the 
meaning;  he  is  deprived  of  the  most  important  incentive  to  do 
the  very  thing  for  which  the  exercise  is  chiefly  designed. 

The  remedy  for  this  evil  is  self-evident.  The  matter  read,  in 
all  somewhat  advanced  classes,  should  be  of  their  own  selection, 
and  not  from  a  familiar  reading  book ;  and  it  should  be  read  as 
matter  of  interesting  information  to  the  teacher  and  the  rest  of 
the  class.  Small  classes  might  jointly  select  and  read  to  the 
teacher  a  single  piece,  each  reading  a  paragraph  or  two.  In 
larger  classes  clubs  might  be  formed,  each  of  which  woukF,"  ren- 


der "  its  own  piece.  The  function  of  the  teacher  would  be  that 
of  critic  upon  the  character  of  the  selections,  and  of  listener  to 
determine  whether  the  sense  of  the  author  was  fairly  communi- 
cated. His  teaching  would  also  be  mainly  in  these  two  directions. 
He  should  be  able  to  guide  the  pupils  as  to  the  character  of  their 
selections,  and  also  to  instruct  them  how  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties they  encounter  in  giving  distinct  and  fitting  utterance. 

The  other  leading  purpose  to  be  subserved  by  reading,  which, 
indeed,  is  logically  antecedent  to  the  above,  is  that  the  reader 
should  himself,  and  for  himself,  grasp  the  sense  of  the  author 
with  ease  and  rapidity.  To  develop  this  ability  an  entirely  dif- 1 
ferent  set  of  conditions  is  required.  For  example,  let  the  class 
come  to  the  recitation  room  without  any  book  whatever.  Let 
the  teacher  have  in  readiness  suitable  selections,  with  which  he  is 
himself  entirely  familiar,  and  let  him  have  previously  determined 
just  the  minimum  time  which  a  pupil  of  that  grade  ought  to  re 
quire  to  obtain  the  substance  of  the  paragraph  to  be  put  into  his 
hands.  Then,  handing  a  marked  paragraph  to  a  pupil,  he  says 
"two  minutes,"  or  "one  minute,"  as  the  case  may  be.  Then 
in  perfect  silence  the  pupil  runs  his  eye  over  the  paragraph  or 
page,  the  teacher  marking  the  time  with  the  utmost  rigor.  As 
soon  as  the  allotted  moment  has  passed,  the  pupil  closes  the  book 
and  gives  in  his  own  language  the  sense  of  the  portion  read.  In 
this  manner  the  exercise  is  continued  through  the  hour  Of 
course,  the  reading  may  be  a  continuous  article,  and  should  be 
so  selected  as  to  be  of  interest  to  all  concerned. 

The  class  reading  in  all  of  the  more  advanced  classes,  say  all 
after  the  "Third  Reader"  grade,  should  be  conducted  mainly  in 
these  two  methods.  In  the  lower  grades  these  exercises  should 
be  more  or  less  frequent,  being  carried  down  even  to  the  "  First 
Reader"  grade.  This  distinction  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  course  the  pupil's  work  is  acquiring  a  stock 
of  words,  and  ability  to  recognize  them  at  sight.  During  this 
period,  which  we  have  designated  for  convenience  as  extending 
through  the  "Third  Reader"  grade,  the  style  of  class  exercise  will 
be  in  the  main  directed  to  such  methods  as  will  secure  this  leading 
end ;  but  even  during  this  period,  the  acquisition  of  the  senti- 
ment by  silent  reading,  and  conveying  it  to  others  by  vocal  read- 
ing, should  not  be  neglected. 

When  will  some  of  our  vast  number  of  publishers  of  children's 
publications  give  us  sensibly  constructed  papers,  recognizing  the 
limited  vocabularies  of  the  principal  grades  of  school  children, 
as  determined  by  the  ordinary  reading  books  ?  E.  O. 


INDIVIDUALITY  OF  PUPILS  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

SECOND  PAPER. 

Grace  C.  Bibb,  St.  Louis. 

WHEN  our  schools  have  done  all  that  can  be  done  to  arrange  their  classi- 
fication in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  be  rather  an  aid  than  a  hinderance 
to  individual  growth,  there  still  remains  the  much  lamented  tendency  to  the 
mechanical  in  recitation.  That  there  is  such  a  tendency  no  one  can  deny.  In 
the  fact  of  its  universal  acknowledgement  lies  our  safety.  It  is  only  half-rec- 
ognized evils  of  which  we  need  be  much  afraid,  especially  in  the  province 
of  education.  Of  course,  in  the  detail  of  any  system  there  will  be  occasional, 
perhaps  frequent,  failure,  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  in  the  very  degree  that  error 
becomes  flagrant  it  tends  to  its  own  correction.  The  thorough  and  sympa- 
thetic supervision  of  our  schools  insures  the  comparison  of  different  methods 
of  carrying  out  general  ideas,  and  the  selection  of  the  best.  It  also  insures  a 
change  of  methods  when  the  old  ones  manifest  a  dangerous  tendency  to  rou- 
tine. Mr.  Francis  Adams,  in  his  recent  and  very  valuable  work  on  "  The 
Free  School  System  of  the  United  States"  says  that  American  teachers  and 
school  officers  are  the  first  to  detect  and  to  acknowledge  defects  in  the  system, 
and  are  the  first  to  devise  remedies.  To  this  recognized  search  after  the  best 
things  we  may  safely  submit  the  next  question. 
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Upon  much  the  same  basis  we  must  consider  objections  to  text-books.  It  is 
quite  as  evident  to  the  teacher  as  to  any  one  else  that  there  is  a  possibility  that 
text-books  may  be  made  use  of  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  self-reliance  and 
to  dwarf  the  reasoning  powers,  but  it  is  also  very  certain  that  in  most  cases 
they  are  not  thus  made  use  of,  and  though  we  may  not  get  from  them  all  the 
good  we  could  hope,  yet  we  perhaps  escape  with  as  little  as  may  be  of  the 
evil. 

With  reference  to  the  supposed  ill  effect  upon  the  immature  mind,  of  the 
strong  personal  influence  of  the  teacher,  the  point  hardly  merits  our  considera- 
tion. The  change  of  instructors  is  so  frequent  that  one  influence  must  natu- 
rally correct  another,  even  were  not  most  people,  teachers  not  excepted,  too 
much  in  doubt  of  the  absolute  value  of  their  own  conclusions  to  wish  for  any 
"longer  period  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  impress  their  convictions  upon 
others. 

But  perhaps  there  are  other  inherent  tendencies,  in  our  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, or  in  the  subjects  studied,  to  prevent  that  full  development  of  individu- 
ality, in  the  best  sense,  upon  which  our  government  finally  rests  —  upon  which, 
also,  the  truest  good  of  each,  whether  as  man  or  as  citizen,  is  ultimately 
based.  If  so,  we  can  perhaps  aid  in  a  reform,  if  in  the  first  place  we  discrimi- 
nate carefully  between  work  and  play,  between  serious  business  and  recreation. 
.To  prolong  our  work  beyond  a  certain  number  of  hours,  varying  in  different 
persons  and  in  the  same  person  at  different  times,  is  to  destroy  correct  habits. 
We  should  not  work  when  the  mind  wanders,  and  hand  and  brain  are  weary — 
that  is  of  necessity  to  confuse  work  and  play,  to  weaken  the  barriers  which 
separate  them. 

It  is  in  the  play  of  the  child,  in  the  self-selected  amusements  of  the  man, 
that  individuality  most  shows  itself.  Here,  then,  is  to  be  found  a  hint;  sup- 
pose the  tension  be  somewhat  great;  let  there  be  enough  healthful  play, 
enough  suitable  amusement,  and  tone  is  restored. 

The  greater  the  amount  of  absolute  relaxation  which  can  be  given  consist- 
ently with  the  attainment  of  the  necessary  knowledge  and  facility,  and  such 
subordination  as  the  exigencies  of  the  State  and  of  polite  society  require,  the 
better. 

In  the  school-room  itself,  as  subserving  the  same  general  purpose,  are  those 
branches  which  we  sometimes  call  culture  studies,  and  through  which  we  offer 
to  the  emotional  nature  aesthetic  training.  Among  these,  music,  drawing,  and 
literature  —  more  especially  poetry  —  hold  important  rank.  In  music  man 
finds  response  to  his  soul's  profound  needs  ;  in  drawing,  he  is  enabled  to  per- 
petuate those  forms  of  beauty  which  present  themselves  to  the  bodily  or  the 
spiritual  eye;  in  poetry  he  finds  the  a-sthetic  as  the  result  of  the  ethical. 

Nor  will  it  be  a  matter  for  much  regret  if  the  child  sometimes  does  nothing, 
and  that  vigorously;  the  best  soil  must  sometimes  lie  fallow;  elasticity  of 
mental  constitution  is  often  of  more  value  than  useful  information. 

The  points  I  have  tried  to  bring  out  (not,  as  I  fear,  with  much  success)  may 
not  suffer  from  a  brief  restatement. 

I.  The  schools  resting  upon  the  authority  of  the  State,  and  being  the  di- 
rect outgrowth  of  our  civilization,  reflect  the  various  phases  of  our  local  cul- 
ture, and  are  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  particular  community  in  whose 
midst  they  are. 

II.  The  great  and  increasing  demand  for  directive  skill  has  attracted  in  a 
special  manner  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  public  schools  as  one  of  the 
influences  strongly  affecting  the  development  of  that  personal  individuality  out 
of  which  directive  power  springs. 

III.  That  those  peculiarities  of  the  system  which  most  directly  appeal  to 
the  observer  are  the  very  ones  against  which,  when  viewed  in  their  isolation, 
the  charge  of  individual  repression  can  be  most  successfully  directed. 

IV.  That  the  point  of  greatest  difficulty  is  to  determine  the  true  limit  of 
individuality  in  civil  society.  That,  this  limit  decided,  our  systems  may  be  so 
modified,  have  in  many  cases  been  already  so  modified,  as  to  produce  few  ill 
effects  which  are  justly  to  be  attributed  to  the  system  itself. 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

JUST  at  the  time  that  the  teachers  of  Illinois  were  feasting — figuratively — 
at  Champaign,  we  of  Massachusetts  were  gathered  in  council  at  Spring- 
field. Now  be  it  known  unto  you,  O  Reader,  that  this  Springfield  is  near  the 
Connecticut  river,  about  three  hours'  ride  from  Boston,  and  that  in  this  part  of 
the  country  distance  lends  no  enchantment  to  the  view.  At  any  rate,  either 
because  said  Springfield  was  so  far  (?)  away  or  for  some  other  unknown  reason, 
the  attendance  was  very  small,  but  the  lack  of  numbers  was  more  than  made 
up  by  the  interest  felt  and  manifested  by  the  teachers  present.  I  remember 
long  ago,  on  one  rainy  evening,  when  a  few  of  us  were  gathered  for  a  prayer 


meeting,  that  a  good  old  deacon  said  he  always  made  it  a  point  to  go  to  meet- 
ing on  stormy  nights  because  he  was  sure  that  everybody  there  would  be  inter- 
ested. Well,  I  felt  very  much  like  that  at  our  convention.  I  was  sure  all  of 
us  were  interested. 

"  The  day  was  ushered  in  the  night  previous,''  said  a  fourth  of  July  orator, 
and  that  was  about  the  way  with  our  convention.  It  commenced  its  session 
the  night  beforehand  with  a  lecture  by  Supt.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis.  You  know 
all  about  that,  as  he  flew  from  here  to  Champaign  to  enlighten  you  in  regard  to 
"The  Educational  Significance  of  the  Centennial."  Then  came  the  address 
of  the  President,  A.  P.  Marble.  You  all  know  Marble.  He  is  one  of  the 
few  men  who  are  so  much  interested  in  education  as  to  attend  the  National 
Association  even  if  held  at  Minneapolis.  His  address  was  one  of  the  best  I 
ever  listened  to.    I  must  give  you  just  a  few  of  his  many  points. 

Speaking  of  the  idea  that  business  men  should  run  the  schools,  he  said  : 
"On  this  plan  we  should  put  teachers  in  charge  of  hospitals,  but  how  about  the 
patients?" 

"  Most  people  who  have  ever  been  in  school — and  some  who  have  not — feel 
competent  to  direct  in  matters  of  education,  but  every  one  who  has  studied  the 
subject  thoroughly  finds  a  good  deal  to  learn,  and  gradually  becomes  modest 
in  regard  to  his  ability  to  master  all  the  difficulties.  Not  every  one  who  has 
ridden  on  the  railway  can  successfully  manage  the  engine.  Phaeton's  drive 
made  him  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  boy,  but  it  was  an  expensive  lesson  to  the 
owners." 

"  Lawyers  without  clients,  preachers  without  a  hearing,  doctors  without 
patients,  merchants  in  bankruptcy,  mechanics  idle,  and  landless  farmers  are 
ready  for  the  undertaking.  Is  failure  or  indifferent  success  in  another  under- 
taking an  evidence  of  fitness  in  this?  Shall  faithful  and  efficient  servants  be 
discharged  or  half  paid  to  give  place  to  a  hungry  horde  of  educational  tramps 
that  stand  ready  to  work  for  any  price  or  no  price  ?  Teaching  has  been  too 
long  and  may  still  be  too  much  a  stepping  stone  to  the  other  professions ;  since 
it  has  risen  to  importance  and  dignity  is  it  now  to  become  the  grave  stone  to 
hopes  of  success  in  other  callings  ?" 

W.  F.  Bradbury,  of  the  Cambridge  High  School,  read  the  first  regular  paper 
before  the  Association  on  Wednesday  morning.  It  was  a  remarkably  fine 
presentation  of  the  strong  points  in  the  Metric  system.  Which  reminds  me 
that,  although  the  West  seldom  permits  the  East  to  get  ahead  of  her  in  reform, 

we  are  rather  the  pioneers  in  the  advocacy  of  this  ? 

Dr.  Hill's  paper  on  reformed  spelling  provoked  the  most  discussion.  The 
method  put  on  the  board  and  advocated  by  the  Doctor  is  commonly  known  as 
"  Ellisz  Glosik  "  and  I  suppose  is  familiar  to  all  teachers. 

Dr.  Hammond,  of  Munson — another  of  those  men  whom  the  National 
Association  is  incomplete  without — gave  an  historical  and  logical  treatise  on 
the  subject,  which  was  at  length  put  to  rest  by  a  witty  remark  from  Rev.  Mr. 
Mayo,  that  as  this  topic  had  kept  since  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he 
guessed  it  wouldn't  spoil  before  another  year. 

But  I  see  that.my  letter  is  getting  altogether  too  long,  and  I  must  therefore 
pass  over  the  practical  paper  by  Prof.  A.  G.  Boyden  on  "  Form-study  in 
Primary  Schools,"  the  exhaustive  and  entertaining  talk  by  Col.  Parker, 
formerly  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  I  think,  on  "  The  Best  Way  to  Teach  Reading." 
"  Compulsory  Education,"  by  Supt.  Johnson,  of  Newton,  which  ought  to  be 
printed  in  every  educational  journal  in  the  country,  and  the  many  other  ex- 
cellent papers  furnished  to  the  convention. 

"No  criticisms"  ?  O,  yes,  plenty  of  them.  In  the  first  place  the  conven- 
tion was  always  behindhand.  Hardly  a  section  began  on  time.  Few,  if  any, 
of  the  papers  were  within  the  prescribed  limits.  There  was  no  general  meet- 
ing for  acquaintance  sake,  such  as  is  held  in  nearly  every  northern  state,  and 
one  is  reminded  a  little  of  the  old  joke  on  the  Boston  man  who  refused  to 
save  a  lady  from  drowning.  "  How  could  I  save  her  ?  We  had  never  been 
introduced  !  "  No  lady's  name  was  on  the  progra?nme.  O  tempora,  O 
mores  !  !  Women  on  committees,  women  in  the  pulpit,  women  on  the  plat- 
form, but  no  woman's  voice  in  that  profession  where  she  does  herself  the  most 
honor!  I  do  not  wonder  that  so  few  lady  teachers — about  fifteen — came  to 
the  Convention. 

Publish  it  not  in  Chicago.  Tell  it  not  in  the  streets  of  St.  Louis.  When 
the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association  was  formed,  ladies  could  not  become 
members  !  !  As  the  state  grew  more  enlightened  an  amendment  was  made  to 
the  Constitution  by  which  certain  lady  teachers  could  become  honorary  mem- 
bers, but  it  was  reserved  for  1876  to  strike  out  the  odious  distinction  and  place 
the  sexes  on  a  level  in  the  Association.  The  financial  situation  may  interest 
some  of  your  readers.  The  fee  for  joining  the  Association  is  one  dollar, 
afterwards  there  are  no  assessments.  The  State  nobly  provides  for  all  expen- 
ses and  the  Association  has  money  in  its  treasury. 
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The  success  of  the  Convention  was  largely  due  to  Prof.  Stone,  of  Spring- 
field, who  did  all  in  his  power  to  make  teachers  feel  at  home.  He  assumed 
to  consider  all  of  us  as  his  guests  and  we  certainly  enjoyed  ourselves  through 
his  exertions.  X 


SCHOOL  CONTROL  IN  CITIES. 

Prof.  James  Hannan,  Chicago. 

PATRIOTISM  is  a  great  virtue.  It  incites  to  heroic  efforts  and  inspires  mag- 
nificent sacrifices.  It  annihilates  greed  and  selfishness.  It  apologizes  for 
ignorance  and  kindred  facts  when  their  existence,  presence,  or  manifestation 
stains  the  record  of  past  or  current  events.  Many  men  feel  patriotism  ;  most 
men  profess  it ;  all  men  praise  it.  The  fact  of  its  existence  and  universal 
distribution  is  the  great  central  fact  of  American  history.  It  is  this  fact,  and 
the  intelligent  appreciation  of  it,  that  gives  stability  to  our  institutions,  and 
confidence  to  our  people  while  the  ceaseless  din  of  the  petty  politicians  and 
alarmists  of  one  kind  or  another  is  heard  in  the  land. 

This  virtue  of  patriotism,  like  that  of  charity,  covers  a  multitude  of  sins 
Every  one  knows  how  much  of  truth  there  is  in  the  popular  estimate  of  shoddy 
contractors,  chronic  office  seekers,  and  other  professional  patriots.  The  hon- 
est entertainment  of  patriotism  seems  often  to  possess  the  power  of  casting  a 
glamour  over  facts  and  events,  obscuring  their  true  character,  relations,  and 
consequences.  It  lulls  the  people  into  a  false  security  or  at  least  contentment 
with  clumsy  governmental  machinery,  shallow  expedients,  and  imbecile 
policies. 

There  is  no  department  of  the  American  government  in  which  these  things 
prevail  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  administration  of  school  affairs.  And 
yet'there  is  no  feature  of  the  American  system  of  government  with  which 
the  people  are  better  satisfied,  or  of  which  the  press  boasts  so  much,  as  of  this 
administration  of  school  affairs.  In  fact  it  is  almost  tantamount  to  treason  to 
suggest  any  imperfection  in  connection  with  it. 

There  are  imperfections,  nevertheless.  There  are  serious  and  extensive 
imperfections  in  the  state  of  public  sentiment  as  to  the  scope,  and  function, 
and  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  public  school.  There  is  much  reason  for 
believing  that  outside  of  the  newer  states  of  the  West  and  Northwest  there  is 
not  a  very  pronounced  sentiment  in  favor  of  recognizing  the  administration  of 
school  affairs  as  a  governmental  function  at  all.  The  great  evil  of  parsimo- 
nious support  in  many  instances,  of  unskillful  and  incompetent  teaching,  and  of 
defective  and  burlesque  supervision  are  more  generally  perceived,  appreciated, 
and  acknowledged. 

The  country  school,  and  the  country  school  problem,  have  been  the  recipi- 
ents of  a  considerable  amount  of  recent  attention.  No  one  at  all  familiar  with 
them  will  deny  that  they  need  such  attention.  But  there  is  one  great,  signifi- 
cant, and  hopeful  fact  in  connection  with  them,  which  is  often  overlooked. 
The  country  district  school,  as  usually  organized,  can  always  be  made  a  success 
by  the  presence  of  a  few  zealous,  common-sense,  and  intelligent  patrons  in  the 
district  ;  for  a  good  school  is  more  attractive  than  a  poor  one  in  the  humblest 
neighborhood,  provided  always  that  unwise  practices  generated  by  radical 
theories,  are  not  permitted  to  stir  up  ignorant  pugnacity  and  dormant  prejudi- 
ces. The  country  school  has  therefore  the  capacity  for  growth  and  develop- 
ment. It  is  an  index  to  the  intelligence  of  its  neighborhood  and  patrons. 
They,  if  of  sufficient  knowledge,  will  tolerate  nothing  less  than  excellence. 
If  that  knowledge  be  lacking,  it  is  very  up-hill  work  to  supply  it  from  external 
sources.  It  is  in  such  cases  that  the  tact  and  competency  of  the  teacher  may 
work  wonders.  To  be  sure,  the  number  of  such  teachers  is  not  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  need  for  them,  and  it  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  and  discourage- 
ments of  the  situation  that  this  number  is  growing  continually  less ;  that  is, 
there  is  a  constant  movement  of  the  best  teachers  from  the  country  schools 
towards  the  city  schools. 

This  is  to  be  accounted  for  principally  by  the  better  salaries  paid  in  cities.  This 
in  turn  is  to  be  explained  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  that  expedient  which 
placed  the  management  of  city  school  affairs  in  the  hands  of  what  are  known 
as  boards  of  education.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  expedient 
originated  in  the  fear  of  those  who  established  the  schools  as  a  department  of 
municipal  government,  to  trust  wholly  their  delicate  and  momentous  interests 
to  all  the  exigencies  and  emergencies  of  local  politics,  that  is,  a  distrust  of  the 
intelligent  patriotism  of  city  populations.  It  thus  came  about  that  men  were 
selected  because  of  their  special  knowledge  of  educational  economy  and 
appointed  to  constitute  the  school  boards.  These  often  in  advance  of  their 
constituency,  seeing  the  immense  advantage  of  capable  teachers,  established 
the  city  normal  schools,  and  offered  inducements  to  experienced  and  successful 
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teachers  from  beyond  their  borders,  with  the  result  already  stated.  It  has 
gone  abroad  that  the  city  schools  of  the  United  States  have  reached  a  wonder- 
ful degree  of  perfection. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  management  of  the  public  schools  can  be 
safely  relegated  to  the  people.  The  time  has  come  when  the  people  especially 
should  select  their  own  city  boards  of  education.  The  people  of  our  cities 
have  a  sufficient  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  their  schools,  and  pride  in 
them,  to  be  more  safely  entrusted  with  that  duty  than  any  other  agency.  There 
is  not  a  city  in  the  country  that  has  not  recently  suffered  to  some  extent  in  her 
schools,  except  such  as  have  placed  their  schools  directly  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  This  is  conspicuously  illustrated  by  the  cities  0/  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis.  No  one  supposes  that  the  latter  city  has  a  more  generous,  intelligent, 
school-loving,  or  patriotic  population  than  Chicago.  Yet  the  St.  Louis  Board 
of  Education,  which  comes  directly  from  the  people  and  is  directly  responsible 
to  them,  has  seen  its  way  to  pursue  its  course  steadily ;  has  compelled  the  per- 
formance of  no  pedagogical  trapeze  exhibitions,  and  has  prevented  the  finan- 
cial embarrassment  and  punishment  of  her  veteran  teachers  by  continuing 
through  the  present  year  without  curtailment  of  their  old  salaries.  The  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Education  is  appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  confirmed  by  the 
Council.  All  moneys  expended  by  them  have  to  be  first  appropriated  by  the 
latter.  The  Council,  therefore,  is  the  supreme  body.  Any  one  can  see  what 
an  amount  of  uncertainty,  vacillation,  and  imbecility  is  possible  under  such  a 
system.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  changes  of 
doubtful  utility  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  instruction,  optional  work 
has  been  unnecessarily  and  injuriously  increased,  teachers  and  their  salaries 
have  been  the  sport  of  the  majestic  trinity  of  powers  that  shape  the  destiny  of 
the  schools.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  for  believing  that  the  citizens  of 
Chicago  wished  these  things. 

The  people  will  now  take  better  care  of  the  schools  than  a  mayor  elected 
upon  some  insignificant  or  fraudulent  issue,  or  than  a  Council,  often  largely 
composed  of  members  intolerably  unfit  for  such  a  duty.  A  small  board,  not 
to  exceed  fifteen  members,  holding  office  say  three  years,  with  one-third  of 
their  number  elected  each  year  on  the  minority  plan,  and  having  full  power  ot 
decide  the  amount  and  character  of  all  school  receipts  and  expenditures,  is 
the  best,  if  not  the  only  means  of  controlling  and  maintaining  the  supreme  in- 
terests of  the  American  city,  to-wit:  the  interests  of  its  schools. 


Facetiae. 


— The  best  mathematics — that  which  doubles  the  most  joys  and  divides  the 
most  sorrows. 

— Mr.  Blank — "I  always  found  that  at  school,  the  stupidest  boy  carried  off 
all  the  prizes."    Miss  Sparkle — "Did  you  get  many?" 

— An  opponent  of  the  public  school  system  insists  that  if  you  teach  a  boy  to 
write,  he  is  much  less  likely  to  make  his  mark  in  after  life. 

— An  editor,  evidently  henpecked,  says  that  "if  in  our  schooldays  the  rule  of 
three  is  proverbially  trying,  how  much  harder  in  after  life  do  we  find  the  rule 
of  one !" 

— Schoolmaster — "What  is  the  meaning  of  equinox?"  Pupil  (who  knows 
something  of  Latin  derivations) — "Please,  Sir,  it's  Latin  for  nightmare.'" 
— Punch. 

— First  school-girl  (sweet  eighteen) — "I  am  so  tired  of  walking  along  by 
twos  and  twos  in  this  way  !  It's  as  bad  as  the  animals  going  into  the  ark  !" 
Second  ditto  (ditto,  ditto) — "Worse!  Half  of  them  were  masculine!" 
— Ibid. 

— A  schoolmaster  who  had  an  inveterate  habit  of  talking  to  himself,  was 
asked  what  motive  he  could  have  in  doing  so.  He  replied  that  he  had  two 
good  and  substantial  reasons,  in  the  first  place,  he  liked  to  talk  to  a  sensible 
man ;  in  the  next  place,  he  liked  to  hear  a  sensible  man  talk. 

— A  Boston  master  said,  one  day, 
"Boys,  tell  me,  if  you  can,  I  pray, 
Why  Washington's  birthday  should  shine 
In  to-day's  history,  more  than  mine?" 

At  once  such  stillness  in  the  hall, 
You  might  have  heard  a  feather  fall ; 
Exclaims  a  boy  not  three  feet  high, 
"Because  he  never  told  a  lie  I" 
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Home. 


\  LABAMA. — The  Legislature  of  this  state  has  voted  down  a  resolution 
t\     favoring  compulsory  education. 

California. — There  are  574  teachers  and  34,000  pupils  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco public  schools.  Some  important  innovations  have  been  made  in  the 
courses  of  study.  English  grammar  is  taught  orally  in  all  grades.  In  the 
study  of  arithmetic  no  bonk  on  the  subject  is  allowed  in  the  hands  of  pupils 
up  to  the  second  grade.  The  material  of  political  geography  has  been  con- 
siderably curtailed,  and  the  history  of  the  United  States  will  be  taught  here- 
after by  topics.  The  revised  course  provides  material  for  biographical  sketches 
of  eminent  men.  State  Superintendent  Bolander  says:  "This  exercise  of 
furnishing  monthly  a  biographical  sketch  of  some  great  man  will  induce  our 
children  to  pay  more  attention  to  general '  reading  at  home,  and  lay  a  broad 
foundation  for  a  better  understanding  of  historical  events.''  The  revised 
course  provides,  further,  a  suitable  number  of  poems  to  be  memorized,  re- 
cited, and  transposed.  The  transposition  of  poems  leads  to  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  subject  matter,  a  logical  arrangement  of  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments expressed,  and  to  an  insight  of  the  syntactical  structure  of  the  language 
afforded  by  no  other  exercise  in  the  study  of  language. 

CONNECTICUT. — An  eminently  good  thing  has  been  done  lately  by  Prof. 
Hart,  of  Trinity  College.  lie  has  formed  an  extra  class  in  .mathematics, 
composed  of  freshmen,  who  are  required  to  make  up  original  proofs  of  cer- 
tain problems.  Miss  Ellis,  a  student  al  the  Wesleyan  University,  has  been 

forced  to  resign  her  appointment  as  Class  Poet  by  the  opposition  of  her  1111- 
gallant  brethren  to  a  woman's  holding  the  honor. 

GEORGIA. — The  State  Superintendent  reports  that  the  appropriation  of 
$10,000  made  by  the  Legislature  for  Atlanta  University  has  been  withheld, 
"because  white  teachers  have  been  known  to  accept  invitations  given  at  the 
houses  of  colored  citizens,"  and  because  the  children  of  freedmen  are  being 
educated  in  the  school. 

Indiana. — The  Trustees  of  Purdue  University,  at  Lafayette,  have  had  to 
direct  the  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  upon  property  of  the  late  Mr.  Purdue,  to 
secure  payment  of  the  balance  of  his  large  subscription.  They  will  petition 
the  next  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  to  enable  them  to  finish  the  new 

college  building.  Prof.  H.  E.  Copeland,  a  graduate  of  Cornell,  and  teacher 

of  natural  science  in  the  Indianapolis  High  School,  died  in  that  city  on  the  12th 
ult.,  of  brain  fever.  He  was  a  young  man,  but  had  already  reached  some 
eminence. 

MARYLAND. — The  new  Johns  Hopkins  University,  at  Baltimore,  has  had 
application  for  admission  as  follows:  For  graduates  39;  for  undergraduates, 
115;  total,  154:  accepted,  59;  rejected,  95.  Received  as  graduate  students, 
24;  as  undergraduate  students  on  trial  (to  be  examined  for  matriculation  in 
January,  18771,24;  as  special  students,  not  candidates  for  degrees,  1 1  ;  fel- 
lows, 20;  total  attending  the  University,  79. 

Massachusetts. — The  last  catalogue  of  Harvard  University,  just  issued, 
comprises  1,370  names  of  students  and  officers  in  the  several  departments. 
The  number  of  teachers  is  124;  college  students,  821 — divinity,  23  ;  law,  187; 
scientific,  29 ;  medical,  226;  candidates  for  higher  degrees,  45.  The  Buss.ey 
Institution  has  only  six  students,  and  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  13. 
The  College  library  numbers  160,000  volumes,  which  the  various  department 
libraries  increase  to  219,000.  The  summer  course  of  instruction  for  1876  in 
chemistry,  botany,  and  geology  was  given  to  59  students.  Three  candidates 
received  certificates  in  1876  at  the  preliminary  examinations  for  women. 
The  total  invested  fund  of  the  University  amounts  to  $3,138,218,  and  its  gross 
income  is  $218,715.    Prof.  Wm.  Everett,  son  of  Edward  Everett,  has  resigned 

his  chair,  rather  than  teach  the  new  methods  and  pronunciation  in  Latin.  

The  School  of  Theology,  in  Boston  University,  is  shortly  to  have  a  course  of 
lectures  from  ex-President  Hopkins,  of  Williams  College,  in  "The  Scriptural 
Conception  of  Man.'"  Miss  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  began  a  course  on  "Rep- 
resentative Modern  Fiction,  before  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  but  was 
obliged  to  stop  by  the  failure  of  her  voice.  An  association  of  ladies  of  high 
standing  has  been  organized  in  Boston,  to  co-operate  with  the  University  in 
giving  young  women,  through  loans  and  scholarships,  the  same  opportunities 
for  the  highest  education  as  young  men.    About  $40,000  are  to  be  placed  in 
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the  hands  of  the  association.  The  trustees  of  Smith  College,  Northampton 

has  voted  to  erect  a  new  college  building,  to  meet  the  pressing  demand  for 

larger  accommodations.  The  Boston  School  Committee  has  voted  $1,- 

ooo  a  year  to  James  Robinson,  a  veteran  teacher  and  arithmetician  of  that 
city,  who  is  now  95  years  old. 

New  Hampshire. — The  Faculty  of  Dartmouth  College  numbers  32 
members,  against  37  last  year,  and  439  students,  against  479.  Seven  hundred 
books  have  been  added  to  the  library,  which  now  contains  54,600  volumes. 
Three  new  scholarships  have  been  added  and  two  taken  away.  Seven  less 
are  received  from  the  income  of  lands  donated  by  the  State  and  two  less  from 
the  ministry  fund.  The  New  Hampshire  Agricultural  College,  connected 
with  Dartmouth,  has,  on  the  contrary,  more  students  than  ever  before.  The 
Rev.  H.  G.  Jesup  has  been  added  to  the  Faculty  as  professor  in  botany,  C.  W.  Scott 
as  tutor  in  mathematscs,  and  C.  H.  Pettee  instructor  in  civil  engineering. 
Prof.  B.  T.  Blanpied  takes  the  late  Prof.  Diamond's  place  as  executive  of  the 
department,  and  also  temporarily  fills  Prof.  Diamond's  place  in  the  chair  of 
theoretical  chemistry.  In  the  Literary  Department  of  Dartmouth  a  young 
woman  is  allowed  to  attend  all  class  recitations  and  lectures,  and  to  be  examined 
with  the  men,  though  reciting  privately,  and  only  occasionally,  to  the 
professors. 

New  York. — Cornell  University  has  this  year  a  superb  selection  of  topics 
for  prize  orations  :  1.  The  Self-Control  of  the  American  People.  2.  The 
Servian  War.  3.  The  Alleged  Decline  of  Reverence.  4.  Phocion  and 
Demosthenes.  5.  The  Moral  Type  Constituting  the  Ideal  in  Different  Ages. 
6.  Civil  Service  Reform.  7.  The  "  Personal  Equation "  in  Social,  Moral 
and  Political  Estimates.  8.  Organic  and  Critical  Periods  of  History.  g.TheNew 
England  Township.  10.  "The  Sun  never  Sets."  11.  Individual  Genius  in 
Conflict  with  National  Strength.    12.  The  Speeches  of  Brutus  and  Marc 

Antony  in  Shakespeare.  A  strong  effort  is  making  to  secure  the  opening  of 

Columbia  College  to  women.  President  Barnard  is  said  to  be  much  inclined 
to  entertain  the  proposition,  but  it  meets  with  decided  opposition  from  other 

members  of  the  Faculty  and  from  the  Trustees.  A  teacher  named  George 

Gaulier,  lately  in  a  French  school  near  Central  Park,  New  York,  has  been 
convicted  of  having  and  exhibiting  obscene  books,  fined  $5,000,  and  sent  to 
the  State  prison  for  six  years. 

Ohio. — The  next  annual  session  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  of  Ohio  will 
be  held  in  Delaware,  Dec.  26th  and  27th.  On  the  first  evening,  President  An- 
drews of  Marietta  College,  will  deliver  his  inaugural  address  as  President  of  the 
Association,  011  "The  Class  System  in  American  Colleges,  as  compared  with 
those  in  Europe."  Other  topics  for  reports,  papers,  or  discussions  are  "A 
State  Board  of  Examiners;"  "  Cooperation  between  Colleges  and  High 
Schools  ;"  The  Place  of  Science  in  a  College  Curriculum  ;"  "Elective  Studies: 
How  Far  Desirable;"  etc. 

Pennsylvania.— The  new  Normal  School  for  girls,  recently  dedicated  in 
Philadelphia,  is  described  as  something  magnificent.  It  has  twelve  rooms  on 
each  floor,  and  accommodates  2,480  pupils.  Its  total  cost  was  $266,102.29. 
The  entire  building  is  lighted  by  handsome  gas  chandeliers,  and  the  furniture, 
including  the  tables,  secretaries,  bookcases,  benches,  desks,  etc.,  are  made  of 
oiled  walnut,  the  latter  being  elevated  on  ornamental  cast-iron  stands. 

Tennessee. — A  school  of  some  ten  years'  standing,  at  Gallatin,  rejoices  in  the 
euphonious  title  of  "Neophogen  College,"  and  has  a  new  catalogue  in  prin 
that  is  equally  unique.  One  passage  from  it  is  this-— and  it  is  not  a  bad  one  : 
"  The  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  permitted,  we  may  say  required,  to 
have  interviews  in  the  drawing-rooms  twice  in  each  month,  and  the  refining, 
elevating,  and  stimulating  effects  of  these  associations  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated." 

General. — An  industrious  compiler  in  Scriiner's  Monthly,  has  found  thaj 
the  tuition  fees  of  various  colleges  differ  as  follows):  Syracuse,  $60 ;  Cornell, 
$75;  Bowdoin,$75;  Rochester,  $75;  Brown,  $85;  Dartmouth,  $80;  Will- 
iams, $90  to  $95  ;  Amherst.  $100;  Yale,  $140;  Harvard,  $150;  Pennsyl- 
vania, $150  to  $170. 

Foreign. 


CHILL  — There  were  in  this  country  last  year  1,284  elementary  schools, 
both  public  and  private,  with  85,442  pupils;  24  higher  schools  under 
the  auspices  of  the  State,  and  good  English  and  German  schools  in  the  cities. 

 The  University  of  Santiago  has  a  faculty  of  thirty-five  professors.  There 

are  a  military  school,  a  naval  school  and  four  normal  schools. 

Canada. — At  a  recent    convention  of  Protestant  teachers  in  Montreal 
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Principal  Dawson,  the  distinguished  scientist  and  theologian,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress showing  a  high  standard  of  education  in  Ontario,  which  had  carried  off 
the  palm  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition.  At  the  same  meeting  Mayor  Hingston 
delivered  an  address  giving  as  his  opinion  that  compulsory  education  was  not 

yet  necessary.  The   Toronto  Globe  says  that  every  male  teacher  in  the 

Dominion  is  by  law  required  to  pay  into  the  fund  for  superannuated  teachers, 
two  dollars  every  six  months,  one-half  of  the  total  contribution  being  refunded 
to  him  in  the  event  of  his  quitting  his  profession.  So  popular  is  the  teacher's 
profession  in  Canada  that  at  each  normal  school  there  are  several  hundred 
applications  ahead  of  the  capacity  of  the  institution,  and  six  hundred  at 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  schools. 

China. — A  polytechnic  institution  for  native  Chinese,  supported  by  private 
enterprise,  has  been  opened  recently  in  Shanghai. 

Egypt. — A  traveler  in  this  country  some  years  ago  visited  a  number  of 
Arab  schools,  in  almost  all  of  which  he  noticed  they  kept  a  silk  cap.  Upon 
asking  why  this  was  done  he  was  told  that  it  was  the  greatest  punishment  that 
could  be  inflicted  upon  any  of  the  children  to  be  compelled  to  wear  it. 

France. — M.  Waddington,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  thinks  compul- 
sory school  attendance  will  be  established  shortly  throughout  the  Republic. 
Seventy-one  millions  of  francs  are  spent  annually  for  primary  instruction,  of 
which  a  part  is  paid  by  the  State  and  the  remainder  by  the  communes  and  the 
parents  of  the  pupils.  This  is  more  than  is  spent  for  that  purpose  by  any 
other  nation  of  Continental  Europe.  In  the  proportion  of  scholars  to  popula- 
tion Germany  surpasses  Fiance.  The  former  has  15  percent,  to  13  per  cent, 
in  the  latter.- — —In  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  there  are  twenty-live 
separate  schools  of  instruction  in  connection  with  textile  industries,  besides 
seven  belonging  to  polytechnic  institutions.  The  majority  of  them  are  as  well 
equipped  with  scientific  laboratories,  and  as  complete  in  their  organization 
and  arrangements  as  any  schools  on  the  Continent. 

GREAT  Britain. — At  a  recent  meeting  in  London,  it  was  shown  that  the 
average  attendance  of  children  in  efficient  elementary  schools  has  within  the 
past  five  years  grown  from  175,000  to  306,000,  and  that  out  of  this  number  no 
fewer  than  40,000  have  been  brought  into  these  schools  at  the  expense  of  the 

Boards  and  by  aid  of  school  messengers.  The  Coronor  for  Southwark, 

London,  lately  held  an  inquest  over  the  body  of  Emma  Black,  four  years  of 
age,  who  had  died  of  fright  in  being  shut  up  in  a  dark  cupboard  at  a  boarding 

school.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Development  of  the  Science 

of  Education  has  just  been  held  in  London.  This  society  has  for  its  object 
the  examination,  systematizing,  and  propounding  of  definite  and  verifiable 
principles  upon  which  the  practice  of  education  should  be  based,  and  it  aims, 
among  other  things,  at  collecting  and  classifying  educational  facts,  discussing 
educational  problems  on  some  definite  plan,  examining  and  reporting  on 
school  organization  and  educational  machinery,  criticising  the  labors  of  emi- 
nent educationalists  and  teachers,  and  examining  the  lives  of  typical  men  to 
consider  the  educational  influences  affecting  their  careers.  It  proposes,  in 
brief,  the  scientific  investigation  of  the  objects,  methods,  and  instruments  of 
education,  having  a  scope  yet  sought  by  no  other  society.  The  President  is 
the  Rev.  Bamham  Zincke,  Chaplain-in-ordinary  to  the  Queen.  He  directed  a 
large  part  of  his  opening  address  to  the  discussion  of  the  broad  view  of  educa- 
tion, both  of  intelligence  and  morality,  and  the  restriction  of  education  in 
schools,  which  was,  he  said,  a  difficulty  in  the  society's  way.  He  also  express- 
ed an  opinion  that  no  system  of  education  could  be  perfect  unless  it  was 
applicable  to  all  classes  and  both  sexes.  In  this  the  present  system  had  signally 
failed  as  well  as  in  imparting  true  knowledge,  which  was  ideas,  and  not  merely 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

Italy. — The  Government  intends  to  establish  free  schools.  They  are 
greatly  needed,  inasmuch  as  sixty  of  every  one  hundred  men  in  the  country 
can  neither  read  nor  write.  It  is  unfortunate  that,  while  Italy  devotes $80,000, 
000  annually  to  her  army  and  navy,  she  has,  hitherto,  given  less  than  $5,000- 
000  a  year  to  popular  education. 

Japan.— Wickersham's  School  Economy  and  Methods  of  Instruction,  well 
known  American  books,  have  been  translated  and  published  in  Japanese. 
The  Government  has  established  in  the  capital  of  the  Empire  a  public  library 
and  an  educational  and  industrial  museum. 

Mexico. — Gratuitous  and  obligatory  instruction  now  prevails  in  nineteen 
Mexican  states.  There  are  8,106  schools  and  369,000  pupils  now  tn  the' 
whole  country,  against  5,000  and  269,000  in  1871.  The  instruction  consists 
of  reading,  writing,  Spanish  grammar,  arithmetic,  the  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  "morality,  and  politeness."  In  addition,  they  teach  in  nearly  all 
the  schools  the  duties  and  rights  of  citizenship. 


Spain. — A  law  was  passed  by  the  Spanish  Cortes,  Dec.  10th,  making  school 
attendance  or  other  education  obligatory. 

Sweden. — The  University  of  Upsala  will  celebrate  the  200th  anniversary  of 
its  foundation  in  September  of  this  year. 

Switzerland. — An  old  man  recently  died  at  Baumgarten  who,  for  thirty 
years,  had  avoided  the  society  of  his  fellow  men.  He  bequeathed,  however, 
130,000  francs  for  the  scientific  instruction  of  certain  young  people  of  his 
acquaintance,  andwhen  these  have  died,  the  legacy  is  to  constitute  a  fund  for  the 

teaching  and  fostering  ofmusicin  Baumgarten.  The  public  schools  of  Zurich 

closed  for  "the  vintage  vacation,"  that  the  children  might  help  to  gather  the 
abundant  produce  of  the  vineyards. 

TURKEY. — The  American  College  at  Aintab  has  its  building  in  rapid 
progress  toward  completion.  The  building,  when  finished,  will  accommodate 
120  students,  besides  containing  library  and  lecture-rooms.  The  site  of  the 
College,  which  was  presented  by  a  Mohammedan,  contains  34  acres.  The 
Sunday-schools  of  this  country  have  contributed  some  $4,000  toward  the 
building. 

EDUCATIONAL  MISCELLANY7  

Thoughts. 

— The  best  was  oul  ol  text-books  is  through  them. 

— Do  not  ask  if  a  man  has  been  through  college;  ask  if  a  college  has  been 
through  him — if  he  is  a  walking  university. — Dr.  E.  J/.  Chapin. 

— Happy  child,  to  you  your  cradle  seems  a  wide  and  boundless  space; 
Grown  to  manhood,  then  the  boundless  world  will  seem  a  narrow  place. 

.  —Schiller. 

— The  best  thing  that  I  can  think  of  as  happening  to  a  young  man  is  this, 
— that  he  should  have  been  educated  at  a  day  school  in  his  own  town  ;  that  he 
should  have  opportunities  of  following  also  the  higher  education  in  his 
own  town,  and  that  at  the  earliest  convenient  time  he  should  be  taught  to  earn 
his  own  living;  and  I  never  yet  knew  a  man  who  was  not  the  worse  for  uni- 
versity props  and  bribes. —  John  Morley. 

—  It  is  Far  better  for  a  child  to  play  with  his  whole  soul  than  to  study  with 
but  a  fragment  of  it.  If  he  be  thus  trained  in  his  youth,  if  work  and  play  and 
study,  each  in  its  turn,  absorb  him  utterly  for  the  time,  there  will  be  but 
little  danger  of  his  growing  up  to  be  an  absent  minded  man.  Those  in  mature 
life  who  have  unfortunately  acquired  this  pernicious  habit  may,  by  a  similar 
process  of  self-culture,  gradually  overcome  it. 

— The  recommendation  lately  has  been  going  the  rounds  not  to  be  ashamed 
to  say  :  "I  don't  know."  But  the  great  trouble  is  that  so  many  just  about 
half  know,  knowledge  and  uncertainty  are  so  mixed  that  their  teaching  is 
like  an  attempt  to  cross  a  bog  ;  now  they  have  firm  footing — and  now  they  haven't; 
now  they  have  a  shaky  fact  to  stand  upon,  but  the  next  minute  they  are  floundering 
in  an  ooze  of  ignorance  and  perplexity.  James  T.  Fields  affirms  that  the  grea 
bane  of  American  scholarship  is  lack  of  accuracy,  and  says  :  "Moderately 
accurate  scholarship  is  like  a  moderately  good  egg — nobody  wants  it." — 
National  S.  S.  Teacher. 

^ — Another  point  I  make  is  the  teaching  of  unimportant  things.  In  connec- 
tion with  some  studies  are  found  many  things  that  either  have  no  essential 
connection  with  them  at  all,  a  mere  temporary  connection,  or  one  that  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  professionals  alone.  It  makes  one  shudder  to  think 
of  the  trash  which  scholars  have  been  compelled  to  learn  in  connection  with 
the  simple  studies  of  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  Small  text-books, 
containing  only  the  essentials  of  the  subjects  treated  of,  only  those  parts  that 
have  life  in  them,  that  cannot  be  eliminated  without  leaving  the  subject  im- 
perfect, are  rare.  It  takes  a  brave  man,  and  one  merciless  toward  himself, 
to  make  a  small,  simple,  but  thorough  text-book.  Such  books  we  must  have, 
if  we  use  text-books  at  all. — President  Chadbourne. 

How  few  people  are  able  to  go  straight  to  the  point  in  doing  and  saying  ! 
What  a  host  of  false  motions  and  useless  words  are  daily  put  forth  ! 
Watch  ten  carpenters  ;  not  more  than  one  of  them  will  place  his  tools  right 
the  first  time.  His  every  stroke  counts.  The  others  have  to  undo  half,  and 
the  other  half  is  completed  by  cutting  and  trying.  Pupils  in  written  exami- 
nation make  too  many  false  motions.  Teachers  lumber  up  their  questions 
with  word-rubbish,  and  waste  their  energy  on  the  poor  air  of  the  school  room. 
The  faculty  of  doing  things  well  the  first  time  should  be  cultivated  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  it  now  is.  Results  are  good.  The  manner  and  time  of 
obtaining  them  are  not  less  important.  C.  A.  MoREY. 
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THE 


PYTHAGOREAN  PROPOSITION. 

Lafayette,  Indiana,  Nov.  4,  1876. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Weekly  : 

I  send  you  the  following  demonstration  of  the  "  Pythagorean  Proposi- 
tion," which  may  possess  some  interest.    I  have  never  seen  it  anywhere. 

Let  A  B  C  be  a  right  angled  triangle 
right  angled  at  A  :  then  BC'2=AB2-f-AC2. 

Dem.  Produce  AB  and  AC  and  lay  off 
BD  =  AC  and  CG  =  AB.  Draw  GF  and 
CE  parallel  to  AD,  and  DF  and  BP  paral- 
lel to  AG.  Lay  off  GH=AC  and  DK= 
•VB.    Draw  BK,  CH,  and  HK. 

The  triangles  ABC,  GHC,  FHK,  and 
DKB  are  all  equal  since  they  all  have  two 
sides  and  the  included  angle  equal,  and 
their  sum  equals  4ABC. 

The  two  rectangles  AO  and  OF  are 
evidently  equal ;  and  since  their  bases  and 
altitudes  are  equal  to  the  base  and  altitude  of  the  triangle  ABC,  AO-f-OF= 
4ABC. 

The  sides  of  the  quadrilateral,  BCHK,  are  equal,  because  they  are  the 
corresponding  parts  of  equal  triangles ;  OCB=ABC=GCH  .-.  HCB=GCO 
=A,  a  right  angle.  BCHK  is  therefore  a  square,  and  is  described  upon  BC, 
and  may  be  represented  by  BC2-  BDEO  and  CGPO  are  evidently  equal 
to  the  squares  described  on  AC  and  AB;  or  GO=a~B2,  and  DO=AC2.  But 


BCHK=  bT;2= 
AF— 4ABC. 


AF-4ABC,  and  GO+OD=AB2-f-AC2=AF— (AO+OF)  = 
•  BC2=AB2+AC2.  Q.E.D. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Wilbur  Buzzell. 


TEACHING  READING. 
I  believe  we  make  a  mistake  when  we  hold  to  any  one  way  of  teaching 
reading.  The  word  method,  the  phonic  method,  even  the  old  method 
of  learning  the  alphabet  and  spelling  out  every  sentence,  has  its  good  points. 
I  have  learned  by  observation  that  more  rests  on  the  teacher  than  on  the  book 
used  or  the  method  followed.  The  competent  leader  will  make  bulwarks 
from  cotton-bales,  or  lead  his  army  over  the  Alps  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
Giants, — modern  ones,  I  mean — are  sometimes  overcome  by  a  simple  sling 
and  stone. 

One  can  make  an  excellent  beginning  with  the  word  method,  but  the  little 
people  very  soon  ought  to  be  taught  to  spell  and  to  form  the  words  previously 
learned  in  various  ways ;  by  letter-blocks  and  frames,  by  crayon  and  black- 
board, slate  and  pencil.  They  may  write  or  print,  one  or  both  ;  but  anyone 
can  see  that  greater  progress  will  be  made,  if  words  of  similar  sound  are  used 
at  first.  The  old  elementary  spelling-book,  with  its  lines  of  blake,  flake,  slake," 
"baker,  lady,  shady, "was  not  so  very  bad,  after  all. 

It  is  a  frequent  occurrence  that  teachers  wish  for  more  time,  better  text- 
books, or  classes  that  will  study  more  diligently  and  show  more  interest  in 
their  work ;  and  all  the  time  they  fail  to  make  the  most  of  what  they  have. 
Let  me  tell  you  by  one  or  two  examples  what  I  mean.  Your  little  class  may 
be  reading  about  -'The  Duck."  Take  time  to  talk,  and  be  sure  to  draw  out 
this  fact  :  Ducks  and  other  swimming  birds  can  do  what  most  living  things 
cannot  do,  fly  in  the  air,  walk  on  the  earth,  and  swim  in  the  water.  Then 
do  not  omit  to  find  out  what  they  eat  and  how  they  get  it.  Perhaps  some 
observing  child  will  tell  you  how  queer  a  flock  of  ducks  looks  standing  per- 
pendicularly in  the  water,  with  their  heads  in  the  muddy  bottom  and  their 
tails  in  the  air.  Be  sure  to  show  them  also  how  the  legs  of  the  duck  and  goose 
are  set  on  the  body.  A  large  picture  of  one  of  these,  placed  by  the  side  of  a 
robin,  will  make  the  matter  understood  at  once. 

I  remember  once  visiting  a  school  where  they  sang  a  beautiful  "Robin  Song." 
They  performed  the  piece  so  well  I  am  sure  they  must  have  repeated  it  many 
times  ;  and  yet,  when  they  were  questioned  concerning  the  color  and  size  of 
the  robin,  not  one  gave  a  correct  reply.  As  teachers,  let  us  concern  ourselves 
more  with  the  quality  and  less  with  the  quantity  of  what  our  pupils  learn. 

Just  one  more  illustration.  A  class  in  the  Grammar  Department  have  as- 
signed them  for  a  lesson  that  piece  of  blank  verse  seen  in  so  many  of  our 
most  common  readers  and  speakers,  "The  Roman  Soldier."  Make  ready  fo 


the  recitation  by  giving  "The  Destruction  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii"  to 
one  or  two  pupils,  to  be  looked  up  in  history  and  presented  in  their  own  lan- 
guage on  the  day  of  the  reading.  Detail  another  pair  to  learn  something 
about  Bulwer  Lytton's  novel,  written  on  the  same  historical  event,  and  still 
two  or  three  others  to  collect  curiosities  that  have  been  brought  from  the  lately 
uncovered  cities,  or  cuts  of  the  ruins  as  they  may  now  be  seen.  A  photograph 
of  Rogers'  "Nydia"  will  also  add  interest  to  the  collection. 

But  some  teacher  will  say,  "  we  can  never  accomplish  all  this  in  the  recita- 
tion time  of  one  day."  Of  course  you  cannot.  The  time  is  not  lost  if  three  or 
more  days  go  by  before  the  subject  is  set  aside. 


Notes. 


M 


R.  M.  W.  HAZEN,  for  about  four  years  past  western  agent  for  Ginn 
Brothers,  Boston,  has  become  the  agent  for  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  at  the"Hub." 
He  had  made  many  very  warm  friends  in  the  Western  States,  and  his  depart- 
ure has  left  a  vacancy,  which  very  few  can  fill.  By  the  way,  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.  have  also  made  some  changes  in  their  western  agents.  R.  W.  Putnam, 
who  was  the  representative  of  Brewer,  Tileston'&  Co.,  has  taken  the  field  for 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  and  Mr.  John  Goodison  well  known  in  Michigan, 
has  also  gravitated  to  the  centre  at  Chicago. 

— Niebuhr  said  :  "The  office  of  a  schoolmaster  [school  teacher],  in  particular, 
is  one  of  the  most  honorable,  and,  despite  of  all  the  evils  which  now  and  then 
disturb  its  ideal  beauty,  it  is  for  a  truly  noble  heart  the  happiest  path  in  life. 
It  was  the  path  which  I  had  once  chosen  for  myself,  and  how  I  wish  I  had 
been  allowed  to  follow  it!" 


7$.?  Footprints  of  Time,  and  a  Complete  Analysis  of  our  American  Gov- 
ernment, with  a  Concise  History  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Civilization; 
the  Relation  of  the  Old  World  to  the  Free  Institutions  of  the  New ;  the  Es- 
tablishment and  Growth  of  the  English  Colonies  and  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  etc.,  etc.  By  Charles  Bancroft.  (Burlington,  Iowa:  R.  T.  Root, 
Publisher.) — The  title  of  this  work  is  so  comprehensive  that  its  bare  an- 
nouncement would  seem  to  render  any  further  notice  unnecessary,  but  we 
cannot  forbear  to  add  that  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  book  we  are  of 
the  opinion  that  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  American  citizen.  It  is 
brim  full  of  precisely  the  information  needed  by  the  voter  who  would  com- 
prehend his  rights  and  be  properly  prepared  for  his  duties.  The  analysis  of 
subjects  in  the  table  of  contents  alone  occupies  seventeen  pages,  while  the 
volume  is  a  fine  octavo  of  738  pages.  Everybody  should  own,  study,  and  in- 
wardly digest  the  book. 

Public  Libraries  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Their  History,  Condi- 
tion, and  Management ;  Special  Report,  Department  of  the  Interior.  (Bureau 
of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  1876.) — We  are  indebted  to  General  John 
Eaton,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  for  this  invaluable  contribution  to 
our  educational  literature.  It  is  a  ponderous  volume  of  I,l87pages,  crowded 
with  information  upon  every  subject  connected  with  the  organization  and 
management  of  public  libraries,  even  to  the  plans  of  buildings,  cases,  handling 
and  binding  of  books,  etc.,  etc.  It  contains  a  history  of  public  libraries  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  with  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  school,  asylum,  college, 
theological,  law,  medical,  scientific,  mercantile,  historical,  state,  and  gov- 
ernment libraries  of  this  country.  The  libraries  in  prisons  and  reformatories, 
and  those  supported  by  towns  and  cities,  all  receive  full  attention.  It  presents 
articles  on  catalogues  and  cataloguing,  on  indexing  periodical  and  miscella- 
neous literature,  the  binding  and  preservation  of  books,  works  of  reference  for 
libraries,  titles  of  books,  book  indexes,  library  bibliography,  and  library 
reports  and  statistics,  with  the  general  statistics  of  all  public  libraries  in  the 
United  States.  We  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  this  volume 
hereafter.  It  is  enriched  with  18  illustrations  embodying  both  exterior  and 
interior  views  of  leading  public  library  buildings,  plans,  shelving,  etc.  This 
report  alone  ought  to  render  our  Bureau  of  Education  famous.  It  is  a  monu-- 
ment  to  the  industry,  intelligence,  and  zeal  of  the  Commissioner  and  his  able 
assistants,  Major  Clark,  Mr.  S.  R.  Warren,  and  their  associates  in  the  work. 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Yankton, 
Dakota  Territory,  for  the  year  ending  August  jf,  1876. — Well  done,  Yank- 
ton !  We  welcome  you  to  the  ranks  of  our  educational  cities.  You  have 
done  nobly  !  This  Report,  with  its  appendix,  embraces  70  pages,  and  includes 
the  organization  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  past  and  current  years ; 
the  financial  exhibit;  Secretary's  Report;  the  act  of  incorporation;  school 
regulations,  etc.    The  total  receipts  of  the  Board  for  the  year  are  shown  to 
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have  been  $22,503.95,  of  which  $7,265.89  were  raised  by  tax.  The  disburse- 
ments were  $15,907.98,  and  the  cash  on  hand  Aug.  31st  amounted  to  $6,595.97. 
The  school  population  of  this  far  western  city  is  867,  of  which  number  395 
are  boys,  and  472  girls,  and  the  number  of  schools  or  grades  is  8,  exclusive  of 
the  High  School.  The  anniversary  exercises  of  the  High  School  for  the  years 
1875  and  1876  are  described  in  the  report  and  are  highly  creditable.  On  the 
whole,  the  report  shows  a  most  prosperous  condition  of  affairs.  The  fact 
thai  the  teachers  are  selected  on  competitive  examinations  is  one  that  the 
older  and  wealthier  cities  of  the  East  may  profitably  ponder,  and  the  example 
is  one  they  may  worthily  imitate. 

Advanced  Sheets  from  the  Report  of  the  Educational  Department,  State  of 
Minnesota,  1876. — The  object  of  this  document  seems  to  be  to  afford  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  some  information  concerning  the  public 
schools  and  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  state,  in  advance  of  the 
annual  session.  The  design  is  a  good  one.  We  know  of  no  legislature  that 
might  not  be  profited  by  the  perusal  of  such  documents  properly  prepared. 
The  Legislature  of  our  sister  state  especially  needs  information  upon  subjects 
of  this  nature.  Last  winter  it  neglected  to  make  the  needful  appropriations  for 
the  support  of  the  State  Normal  Schools,  but  the  Senate  passed  by  a  large 
majority  a  bill  to  enable  the  State  to  go  into  the  school  book  publishing  busi- 
ness, and  appropriating  $75,000  therefor  !  A  more  preposterous  measure  was 
never  conceived.  We  hope  the  "Educational  Department"  will  make  itself 
felt  during  the  coming  winter.  We  regret,  however,  to  see  that  Superintend- 
ent Burt's  prejudices  against  Normal  Schools  have  led  him  into  the  folly  of 
making  figures  tell  wrong  stories.  We  will  not  do  him  the  injustice  of  criti- 
cising his  "Advanced  Sheets"  however,  but  will  await  his  full  report. 

How  to  Write  Letters  :  A  manual  of  correspondence,  showing  the  correct 
structure,  composition,  punctuation,  formalities,  and  uses  of  the  various  kinds 
of  Letters,  Notes,  and  Cards.  By  J.  Willis  Westlake,  A.  M.  (Philadelphia  : 
Sower,  Potts  &  Co.,  1876.) — Professor  Westlake  has  shown  much  skill  in  pre- 
paring this  beautiful  little  book.  It  is  neither  too  large  nor  too  small.  It  con- 
tains enough  for  the  adult,  and  not  too  much  for  the  younger  student.  Its 
arrangement  is  good,  its  language  plain,  and  its  general  discussions  judicious. 
It  abounds  in  information,  briefly  stated,  often  only  suggested,  respecting  all 
the  various  forms  of  notes,  cards,  and  letters  used  in  common  society,  as  well 
as  that  which  is  refined  and  aristocratic.  It  would  serve  a  good  purpose  as  a 
text-book  on  English  Composition  in  a  school,  as  letter  writing  is  all  the  writ- 
ing done  by  most  people.  Like  all  of  this  author's  books,  it  is  small  enough  to 
contain  nothing  but  the  best,  and  that  which  is  essential. 

Lectures  Courantes  des  Ecoliers  Francais.  Par  Caumont ;  Paris  Librairie 
Ch.  Delagrare. — We  are  indebted  to  M.  Ferdinand  Buisson,  President  of  the 
French  Centennial  Commission,  for  this  excellent  book,  prepared  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  public  schools  of  France.  It  is  both  a  reader  and  instruction 
book,  embracing  many  important  topics  relating  to  La  Famille,  La  Maison, 
Le  Village  et  Notre  Pays.  The  first  portion,  relating  to  the  family,  is  well 
calculated  to  impart  useful  knowledge  concerning  that  institution,  and  to  culti- 
vate the  domestic  affections  of  the  young.  Among  the  selections  in  this  part 
of  the  book,  we  note  the  following  titles  :  Le  Petit  Frere  ;  Petit  Enfant ; 
Le  Petit  Garcon  allunt  a  F  (cole ;  La  Mere,  etc.,  etc.  Farther  on  :  Fibres 
et  Saurs ;  Le  Grand-Papa ;  I^e  Phe  Hernel,  etc.  Under  the  next  topic: 
La  Maison,  we  have  Les  Maisons  des  Animaux ;  Les  premiers  Maisons  des 
homines;  La  Maison  de  Matkurin;  L'  Atmosphire ;  La  Respiration ; 
Airation  des  Appartments,  etc.  The  lessons  are  followed  by  questions  de- 
signed to  fix  the  leading  facts  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  by  definitions  of 
words,  and  by  copious  notes  for  the  teachers.  For  example,  following  the 
article  on  the  early  habitations  of  men,  there  are  quite  elaborate  notes  in  fine 
print  covering  more  than  two  pages,  on  the  ancient  lake  dwellings  and  cav- 
erns of  the  earlier  inhabitants.  Nearly  half  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with 
a  great  variety  of  topics  relating  to  Notre  Pays.  Among  the  articles  are 
Le  beau  pays  de  France  ;  L.es  Gaulois ;  Les  Regions  de  la  France;  Nos 
Ports;  Notre  Marine ;  Nos  Montagues,  Nos  Cours  d'  eau,  etc.  The  book 
is  most  admirably  conceived,  and  the  plan  is  faithfully  carried  out,  leading 
the  child  step  by  step  from  the  home,  its  affections,  joys,  and  surroundings,  to 
a  knowledge  of  native  country,  its  beautiful  scenery,  its  leading  productions, 
arts,  commerce  and  industries,  inculcating  at  each  step  those  lessons  of  virtue 
and  patriotism  so  well  calculated  ti  secure  domestic  happiness,  contentment, 
and  national  unity  and  strength.  This  style  of  reading  book  might  be  imitated 
in  our  own  country  with  great  profit  to  our  children  and  youth,  as  well  as  to 
the  nation  at  large. 
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$1.50  a  volume, — six  months.  In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  $2.00  and  $1.25. 

— The  Weekly  is  not  sent  to  subscribers  beyond  the  time  paid  for.  The 
number  on  the  address-label  indicates  that  time.  Renewals  should  be  made 
two  or  three  weeks  before  the  subscription  expires. 

— Read  the  grand  offer  of  premiums  made  on  page  ii. 

— Subscriptions  from  common-school  teachers  are  coming  in  very  fast, 
which  proves  that  a  good  weekly  journal  is  what  is  wanted.  Most  country 
teachers  who  wish  to  subscribe  take  advantage  of  our  easy  clubbing  rates. 

— In  order  that  our  subscribers  may  know  how  the  Weekly  is  regarded  by 
those  who  are  competent  to  judge  of  its  merits,  we  shall  continue  to  publish 
opinions  which  come  to  us,  as  follows  : 

I  can  hardly  tell  you  my  delight  on  receiving  the  initial  number  of  the 
"  consolidated  lodes."  Now  we  may  soon  look  for  a  rise  in  our  stock,  and 
shares  will  no  longer  be  a  drug.  Our  working  capital  will  be  ample,  and  re- 
ceipts will  give  timely  profit  to  the  stockholders.  The  Board  of  Directors  is 
such  as  to  command  the  confidence  of  all,  while  the  executive  officers  are 
men  after  our  own  heart.  Much  pure  mineral  is  sure  to  be  the  outcome. — 
Supt.  Aaron  Gove,  Denver,  Col. 

Please  consider  me  a  subscriber  to  your  journal,  and  find  the  price  enclosed. 
I  will  try  to  send  you  something  soon  for  its  columns. — Anna  C.  Brackett. 

I  think  there  is  ample  room  for  such  a  journal  as  you  propose  to  publish, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  make  it  a  success. —  Prof.  E.  A.  Charlton, 
President  Wisconsin  State  Normal  School,  Platteville. 

The  plan  meets  my  heartiest  approbation,  and  I  will  most  cheerfully  co- 
operate with  you  in  extending  the  circulation  as  widely  as  possible. — Supt.  J. 
Pike,  Jerseyville.  111. 

You  can  count  on  one  subscriber,  at  least,  from  this  city  for  your  new  pub- 
lication. I  do  not  like  to  give  up  the  Bulletin,  but  the  idea  of  getting  four 
times  the  promptings,  the  suggestions,  and  encouragement  in  one  year  that  I 
have  received  from  the  Bulletin,  reconciles  me  to  its  loss. — A.  C.  Wallin, 
Prairie  du  Chien. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other  educational  journal  in  this  country  is  supplied 
with  so  able  a  corps  of  editors. —  Whitewater  Register. 

If  its  subsequent  issues  are  as  readable  as  the  present  one,  its  success  is 
hardly  doubtful. — Chicago  Times. 

A  twenty-page  paper  of  neat  typographical  appearance,  and  made  up  of 
interesting  reading  matter,  with  a  judicious  assortment  of  advertisements. — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

I  have  been  informed  somewhat  of  the  efforts  being  made  to  consolidate  the 
northwestern  educational  journals,  and  have  most  heartily  approved  such  a 
movement,  if  assurance  could  be  had  that  it  would  be  conducted  in  the  inter- 
est of  thorough,  popular  education,  upon  a  sound  basis.  Such  assurance  the 
character  and  standing  of  the  men  in  sympathy  with  your  movement  seem  to 
guarantee,  and  I  wish  you  success. —  Hon.  W.  H.  Chandler,  Wisconsin. 

I  would  be  glad  to  support  a  really  able  journal  of  the  character  you  have 
in  mind,  and  though  I  am  not  very  sanguine  of  seeing  what  we  might  reason- 
ably expect  in  this  field,  I  shall  warmly  welcome  a  creditable  journal  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  our  profession. —  Supt.  W.  H.  Payne,  Adrian,  Mich. 

I  notice  with  pleasure  the  announcement  of  the  publication  of  a  weekly 
journal  of  education.  It  seems  to  me  desirable  and  feasible.  I  advocated 
such  an  enterprise  ten  years  ago,  but  we  could  not  then  find  the  men  to  take 
charge  of  it.  Put  my  name  down  as  a  subscriber. —  Jno.  G.  McMynn,  Ra- 
cine, Wis. 

Your  plan  of  a  consolidation  of  the  western  school  journals  on  the  plan 
substantially  of  the  New  England  "Journal  of  Education,  pleases  me  very 
much,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  effect  it. —  H.  S.  Tarbell,  State  Super- 
intendent elect,  Mich. 

There  is  no  reason  under  the  sun  why  we  should  not  have  in  this  fresh  and 
stalwart  young  West,  incomparably  and  unapproachably  the  best  educational 
journal  on  this  continent.  I  know  we  can  do  it,  and  I,  for  one,  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  anything  short  of  that.  —  Prest.  Newton  Bateman,  Knox 
College. 

The  best  thing  in  educational  journalism  that  ever  happened  to  New  En- 
gland was  the  consolidation  of  their  local  journals.  If  so  strong  a  paper  can 
be  issued  in  the  Northwest,  we  had  best  have  it.  —  Prest.  G.  S.  Albee,  Wis- 
consin Slate  Normal  School,  Oshkosh. 

If  we  can  have  a  weekly  of  our  own,  setting  forth  our  glorious  West,  in 
such  hands  as  yours,  I  shall  daily  work  and  pray  for  success.  Is  it  true  ? — 
Supt.  Aaron  Gove,  Denver,  Colo. 

The  plan  proposed  meets  with  my  hearty-  endorsement.  —  D.  L.  Kiehle, 
Principal  Minnesota  State  Normal  School,  St.  Cloud. 

It  is  quite  a  pretentious  paper  and  promises  well. — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

It  is  well  filled  with  matter  of  special  interest  to  teachers  and  friends  of 
education,  and  should  receive  their  support  and  encouragement. —  Milwaukee 
News. 
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Editor,  C.  B.  Palmer,  Beatrice. 
OANE  COLLEGE,  at  Crete,  has  sixty-eight  students  in  regular  attend- 


 The  ladies  of  Crete  have  organized  a  lecture  association  and  arranged  for 

a  course  of  six  first  class  lectures.  Chancellor  Fairfield  will  deliver  the  first 
one,  on  the  loth  of  January. 

 Thayer  and  Hall  counties  held  institutes  the  week  before  Christmas,  and 

Pawnee  and  Lancaster  holiday  week. 

—Some  important  educational  changes  will  take  place  this  week  in  our 
state:  A  new  state  superintendent  will  be  inaugurated,  and  the  Normal  School 
will  have  a  new  principal.  Nebraska  has  never  had  but  two  state  superin- 
tendents: Hon.  S.  D.  Keals,  now  city  superintendent  of  Omaha,  who  was 
appointed  when  the  office  was  created,  and  served  until  the  next  election  ;  and 
Hon.  J.  M.  McKenzie,  who  was  elected  in  1870  and  has  served  until  the  pre- 
sent time.  Prof.  Thompson  has  not,  therefore,  a  very  long  line  of  "  illustrious 
predecessors"  to  look  back  upon.  The  Normal  School,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  singularly  unfortunate  in  its  principals,  so  far  as  their  continuance  in 
office  is  concerned.  During  the  six  years  since  Prof.  McKenzie,  who  was  the 
first  principal,  left  it  to  take  the  superintendent's  office,  there  have  been  no 
less  than  six  regular  principals,  besides  Prof.  Wilson,  who  acted  in  that  capa- 
city one  term;  viz.:  Profs.  Straight,  Williams,  Morgan,  Freeman,  Nichols, 
ami  Thompson.  Prof.  Curry  is  therefore  Principal  No.  8,  and  we  hope  he 
will  "  stick." 

— At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  Prof.  Church 
made  application  for  a  year's  leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
in  Europe,  and,  according  to  the  published  report,  the  request  was 
granted  and  he  was  allowed  a  salary  of  Si, 200  for  the  year.  The  unfortunate 
wording  of  the  report  created  the  impression  that  the  University  had  adopted 
the  policy  of  sending  its  professors  abroad  to  be  educated  at  the  expense  of 
the  State,  and  the  criticisms  of  both  press  and  people  upon  this  action  were 
prompt  and  vigorous,  so  much  so  that  the  Chancellor  found  it  expedient  to 
publish  an  explanatory  card.  The  facts  are  that  the  work  of  Prof.  Church 
includes  the  Latin  classes  of  the  sub-freshman  department  as  well  as  of  the 
regular  college  classes,  and  his  regular  salary  is  $2,000.  With  the  $1,200 
granted  him  he  is  required  to  provide  for  the  teaching  of  the  college  classes, 
and  with  the  remaining  $800  the  Regents  will  provide  for  the  teaching  of  the 
sub-freshman  classes.  There  will  therefore  be  no  extra  expense  incurred,  and 
no  diminution  of  the  teaching  force,  on  account  of  the  Professor's  absence. 

— Some  editorial  remarks  in  the  November  Teacher,  on  "  Primary  Reading 
and  Primary  Readers,"  have  brought  out  the  agent  of  Sheldon's  Readers, 
who  claims  that  the  criticism,  which  we  made  rather  general,  to  the  effect  that 
new  words  are  presented  to  young  pupils  too  fast,  does  not  apply  to  Sheldon's 
Primer.  Superiority  is  also  claimed  in  several  other  points,  which  we  have 
taken  pains  to  note  in  a  careful  examination  of  this  book.  The  first  lesson 
has  only  the  words  cat  and  mat  and  the  indefinite  article.  The  second  lesson 
has  the  new  words  is,  this,  and  the  definite  article.  The  third  lesson  has  the 
new  words  on  and  fat.  The  fourth  only  one  new  word,  bat.  The  fifth,  only 
rat.  In  each  of  these  lessons  these  few  words  are  combined  and  repeated  in 
as  many  different  ways  as  possible, — all  of  which  meets  our  hearty  approval. 
But  beyond  the  seventh  lesson  we  come  upon  an  error  not  less  fatal  than  that 
of  presenting  too  many  words ;  namely,  that  of  presenting  words  that  the 
child  does  not,  and  in  many  cases  cannot,  know  the  meaning  of.  Such  words 
as  cab,  pad,  nag,  wag,  jag,  and  many  others  here  given,  are  entirely  out  of 
place  in  a  book  intended  for  the  youngest  readers.  In  this  state  children  begin 
their  school  life  legally  at  five  years  of  age,  and  often  by  sufferance  at  four. 
How  much  intelligence  would  a  child  of  this  age  obtain  from  a  lesson  like 
this :  "  A  lad  has  a  nag  and  a  cab.  This  is  a  wag  and  a  jag.  The  wag  is  on 
the  jag.  A  pad  is  on  the  nag.  The  wag  has  the  nag  and  the  jag.  The  lad 
is  at  the  sap.  The  ram  is  at  the  gap.  The  sap  ran.  The  ram  ran.  Two 
men  sat  on  a  den.  Ned  will  get  a  gig.  This  is  a  grand  rig,"  etc.,  etc.  Let 
those  who  think  this  is  all  right  attempt  to  explain  clearly  to  a  five-year-old 
the  meaning  of  wag,  jag,  etc.,  and  how  men  can  "sit  on  a  den."  No;  this 
is  not  proper  food  for  babes,  and  while  we  wish  to  recognize  fully  the  points 
in  Mr.  Sheldon's  work  which  are  praiseworthy,  we  must  conclude  that  we 
have  not  yet  examined  the  perfect  Primary  Reader. 


Elder  Taggart's  Shibboleth. — Elder  Taggart,  of  Palmyra,  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  education  in  Nebraska,  and  one  of  the  best-natured  of  that  re- 
markably good-natured  fraternity,  the  book  agents,  has  prepared  an  orthoepical 
exercise  for  the  use  of  institutes,  which  is  warranted  to  "  stump  "  the  most 
skillful  pronouncer  in  thirty  seconds  by  the  clock.  We  think  the  publishers 
of  the  WEEKLY  would  be  safe  in  offering  a  premium  of  a  year's  subscriptoin 
to  any  one  who  will  read  it  through  correctly  at  first  sight.  It  includes  a 
number  of  the  words  in  the  exercise  with  which  we  vanquished  so  many  in- 
stitutes three  years  ago,  but  has  many  new  and  harder  ones.    Here  it  is  : 

AN    INTERESTING   RESUME,  BUT   NOT  A  ROMANCE,  EURNISHING  OCCUPATION 
FOR  AN   HOUR  OF  LEISURE. 

A  sagacious  but  sacrilegious  attache  of  a  European  embassy,  bearing  a  huge 
bouquet,  visited  a  museum  at  New  Orleans  during  the  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. He  wore  a  singular  costume ;  a  ferine  dog  followed  him,  and  on  his 
shoulder  sat  a  docile  squirrel.  A  large  placard  before  him  set  forth  the  exhi- 
bition, and  proclaimed  the  sobriquet  of  the  proprietor. 

The  museum  was  ornamented  with  flowers.  The  fuchsia,  the  gladiolus, 
and  a  thousand  others  shed  a  delightful  aroma,  while  glittering  stones,  onyx 
and  chalcedony,  sapphire,  sardonyx  and  chrysoprase  shone  from  their  resting 
places  and  filled  the  room  with  splendor. 

And  now  a  juvenile  employe  of  the  restaurateur,  a  genuine  son  of  Belial, 
under  pretense  of  duty,  but  with  grimy  irony,  gave  the  attache  a  sandwich,  in 
which  was  concealed  a  quantity  of  quinine.  He,  hearing  from  the  boy  a 
gibber,  and  noticing  a  grimace,  bestowed  the  luncheon  on  the  dog.  The 
nauseous  potion  enraged  the  brute,  which  sprang  upon  the  attache  as  he  rested 
on  a  divan  beneath  the  cupola.  He  longed  for  the  shelter  of  a  mountain 
glacier,  or  a  place  in  a  lady's  boudoir,  or  any  safe  asylum,  but  seized  his  car- 
bine and  aimed  at  his  opponent.  The  missile  missed  its  mark,  and  struck  a 
chamois  in  the  abdomen.  The  squirrel  leaped  for  safety  from  the  gimblas  to 
a  gibbet,  and  the  attache,  disgusted  with  the  disputable  vagaries  of  the  restau- 
rateur's proTege,  attempted  chastisement.  The  restaurateur  became  the  boy's 
coadjutor,  and  soon  there  was  a  general  melee,  intensified  by  the  presence  of 
a  homoeopathic  peddler  of  puisne  pellets,  who  said  the  lad  was  troubled  with 
bronchitis,  and  must  go  to  Benguela;  and  a  promulgator  of  allopathy  who 
called  the  disease  hydrocephalus  and  would  send  him  to  Hohenzollern  or  Lago 
Maggiore,  and  charged  the  homceopathist  with  plagiarism.  The  revolt  was 
ended  by  the  naivete  of  an  Italian  nymph  who  irrefragably  proved  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  their  finances  and  like  a  heroine  pitying  his  flaccid  squalor,  led  him 
with  irony  firmness  to  the  hymeneal  altar,  where  all  were  feasted  with  pecans, 
and  the  affair  ended  with  a  happy  finale. 


Michigan. 

Editor,  Lewis  McLouth,  Ypsilanti. 

STA  TE  UNIVERSITY. — The  law  students  expect  an  address  by  Col.  Inger- 
soll,  of  Illinois,  February  22d.  The  Students'  Lecture  Association  has  pur- 
chased a  fifteen  hundred  dollar  Chickering  piano  for  the  University  hall.  A 
beautiful  model  in  brass  of  a  turbine  water-wheel  has  been  presented  to  the 
Engineering  department  by  a  Detroit  manufacturer. 

—  The  Detroit  Board  of  Education  has  just  appropriated  $3,500  for  books 
on  American  history  and  travel,  for  the  public  library. 

— The  members  oC  the  Senior  class  at  the  University  have  selected  then- 
optional  studies  as  follows  :  Political  Economy,  38 ;  German,  22;  English 
literature,  26;  history,  40  ;  logic  and  psychology,  70;  Latin,  10;  Greek,  12; 
Zoology,  II  ;  French,  11  ;  chemistry,  16;  mineralogy,  lithology,  astronomy, 
and  botany,  each  2.  The  University  boys  have  adopted  and  are  now  wear- 
ing the  Oxford  cap.  A  fine  model  of  a  stamp  mill,  valued  at  $5,000,  ex- 
hibited at  the  Centennial,  has  been  presented  to  the  University  by  the  Quincy 

and  Heckla  copper  mining  company.  The  Regents  have  just  done  a  wise 

and  just  thing,  so  far  as  it  goes,  in  raising  the  salary  of  Prof.  Ten  Brook,  the 
Librarian,  from  $1,500  to  $1,800.  It  is  proposed  by  the  Regents,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Faculty,  to  increase  the  length  of  the  medical  term  from  six  to 
nine  months. 

— The  first  number  of  the  long-looked-for  Educational  Weekly  pre 
sented  itself  to  the  greedy  eyes  of  the  Michigan  teachers  on  the  morning  of 
Wednesday,  December  27th,  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  Association  at  Lan- 
sing. Two  or  three  hundred  copies  went  off  like  hot  cakes  in  a  short  time, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  morning  session  attention  was  considerably  diverted 
from  the  "  papers  "  to  the  paper.  All  were  anxious  to  look  through  at  once 
the  first  number  of  the  Weekly,  and  to  make  up  their  minds  about  its  ability 
to  take  and  fill  the  place  of  eight  or  ten  of  the  late  educational  monthlies  of 
the  Northwest.  For  some  time,  anxious  and  eager  ourselves,  we  "  waited  for 
the  verdict;  "  but  it  came  soon  and  heartily,  and  was  very  favorable.  Every- 
body seemed  pleased,  and  many  subscriptions  were  given  at  once.  A  very 
few,  while  expressing  their  approval  of  the  new  journal,  still  thought  it  pos- 
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sible  that  the  consolidated  Weekly  could  not  take  the  places  entirely  of  the 
local  journals ;  but  it  was  noticed  that  these  people,  in  most  cases,  belonged 
to  a  class  that  has  notably  failed  to  give  much  support  to  the  local  papers  now 
discontinued. 

The  prospects  of  the  success,  in  Michigan,  of  The  Educational  Weekly 
are  certainly  good,  judged  from  the  reception  accorded  it  by  members  of  the 
State  Association.  Many  words  of  encomium  and  of  welcome  were  uttered, 
both  in  private  and  in  public,  and  the  Association  unanimously  passed  a  reso- 
lution commendatory  of  the  Weekly,  and-  promising  it  hearty  support. 


— The  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association  was  held 
to  Lansing,  December  26th,  27th,  and  28th,  Superintendent  W.  S.  Perry,  of 
Ann  Arbor,  presiding.  The  meeting  was  very  fully  attended,  passed  off  in 
every  way  most  pleasantly,  and  was,  upon  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  profitable  ever  held. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  President  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  formerly 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  Michigan,  gave  an  address  on  the 
evening  of  the  26th,  on  "  The  Ideal  School  System  for  an  American  State." 
Some  of  us,  who  knew  the  Doctor  when  he  was  younger,  and  when  he  was 
simply  Mr.  Gregory,  and  who  remember  kinkly  words  of  encouragement, 
and  his  eloquent  words  that  inspired  zeal,  were  a  little  saddened  and  sobered 
to  notice  his  whitened  hair;  but  we  were  pleased  to  know  that  when  he 
warms  with  one  of  his  favorite  educational  themes,  he  has  lost  none  of  his 
youthful  fire,  while  he  has  gained  the  richness  and  mellowness  of  advancing 
years  and  increased  wisdom. 

Dr.  Gregory  thinks  that  a  public  school  system  must  have  at  least  these 
parts,  or*elemenls  :  A  territorial  school  division,  with  its  local  organization  ; 
school  revenues  for  the  payment  of  teachers,  and  for  the  erection  of  buildings, 
etc.;  schools  organized  on  some  common  basis ;  teachers  chosen  by  and 
amenable  to  some  legal  authority.  In  addition  to  these,  most  will  concede, 
he  thinks,  that  there  should  be  some  official  supervision  and  inspection  of 
teachers  and  schools,  some  special  agency  for  the  preparation  and  training  of 
teachers,  and  lastly  a  gradation  of  schools  from  the  lowest  primary  through 
all  the  intermediate  steps  to  the  collegiate,  professional,  and  polytechnic. 

To  determine  what  is  the  best  school  system  for  any  state  it  is  necessary  to 
know  which  of  the  following  aims  of  all  educational  efforts  is  to  be  consid- 
ered paramount,  viz:  I.  To  make  men  self  supporting;  2.  To  make  men 
and  women  in  the  fullest  sense  by  developing  their  humanity  to  the  utmost  ; 
3.  To  prepare  them  for  the  service  of  the  State  in  the  special  direction  of  in- 
creasing its  revenues  or  of  conducting  its  affairs. 

If  the  aim  is  a  general  one, — to  develop  manhood,  the  American  and  Eng- 
lish plan  of  disciplinary  studies  will  be  used;  if  it  is  to  prevent  pauperism  and 
to  make  men  self  supporting,  it  will  be  technical  and  industrial,  as  mi  the 
continent  of  Europe.  Here,  Dr.  Gregory  thinks,  is  the  difference  and  the 
cause  of  the  difference  between  American  and  European  systems*>f  schools. 
Their  chief  object,  in  the  schools  for  the  people  at  least,  is  to  make  their  peo- 
ple self-supporting ;  ours,  to  give  general  development  and  culture. 

On  Wednesday,  Rev.  D.  C.  Tacokes,  Commissioner  of  Education  for  Mich- 
igan at  the  Centennial,  gave  an  account  of  our  exhibit  and  praised  it  very 
highly.  Prof.  Putnam,  of  the  Normal  School,  read  a  very  interesting  history 
of  the  Association,  which  is  to  be  published,  when  completed,  in  the  transac- 
tions. Mr.  H.  A.  Ford,  of  the  late  Michigan  Teacher,  made  a  report,  as 
chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  last  year,  upon  Educational  Legislation. 
The  report  was  adopted,  including  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  respectfully  memorialize  the  State  Legisla-  I 
ture  in  behalf  of  a  county  or  assembly  district  superintendency,  and  take  such 
further  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  its  enactment. 

Supt.  Austin  George,  of  the  Kalamazoo  public  schools,  presented  a  very  1 
able  paper  upon  "A  System  of  Promotion,"  in  which  he  denounced  the  old 
svstem  of  year  grades  and  yearly  promotions  as  unfair,  and  in  which  he  ad- 
vocated a  system  of  half  year  or  quarter  year  grading  and  promotion,  claim- 
ing that  the  element  of  time  should  as  far  as  possible  be  eliminated.  This 
paper  was  pretty  fully  discussed  by  city  superintendents  Sill,  Stone,- Gower, 
Crissey  and  others,  all  agreeing  that  promotion  from  grade  to  grade  should  be 
oftener  than  once  a  year. 

In  the  evening  Prof.  Thomas,  of  Grand  Rapids,  read  a  paper  on  "  Literary 
Work  for  Pupils  of  Higher  Grades." 

Dr.  Angell,  President  of  the  University,  also  gave  a  paper  upon  Our  De- 
nominational Colleges  and  the  State  University.    Dr.  Angell,  in  treating  the 
delicate  subject  of  the  relations  of  the  Colleges  and  the  University  to  the 
general  educational  work,  took  a  very  fair  and  conservative  position.    The  j 
colleges,  he  claimed,  have  helped  forward  the  work  in  the  following  particu-  I 


lars :  1.  They  have  awakened  a  local  educational  interest;  2.  They  have 
awakened  in  the  churches  an  interest  in  higher  education  ;  3.  They  have 
stimulated  ministers  and  laymen  in  the  churches  to  urge  young  men  and 
women  to  seek  a  higher  education  ;  4.  They  have,  beyond  question,  raised  a 
large  amount  of  money  lor  educational  purposes;  5.  They  have  stimulated 
the  minister-- to  higher  scholastic  attainments ;  and  6.  They  have  carried  on 
the  work  by  means  of  their  preparatory  schools  almost  always  connected 
with  them.  These  things  the  colleges  have  done  which  the  University  could 
not  do,  or  at  least,  but  partially.  On  the  other  hand,  the  University  has  done 
what  the  colleges  could  not  do.  It  has  utilized  and  rendered  productiv  e  the 
national  land  endowment,  so  that  it  now  yields  an  annual  income  of  sixty  or 
seventy  thousand  dollar-- ;  in  its  professional  and  technical  schools  it  affords  a 
kind  of  training  that  the  colleges  cannot  give;  it  has  reached  and  affected  a 
class  of  poople  beyond  the  influence  of  the  colleges;  it  has  attracted  citizens 
to  the  state;  it  holds  a  relation  to  the  public  schools  which  the  colleges  could 
not  assume;  and  lastly,  its  influence  reaches  farther  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
state  than  the  influence  of  the  colleges. 

On  Thursday  morning  Prof.  Langley,  of  the  Univ  ersity,  gave  a  paper  on 
"  How  to  Teach  Natural  Philosophy,"  illustrating  his  points  with  some  simple 
experiments.  Prof.  Beat,  of  the  Agricultural  College,  Prof.  McLouth.  of  the 
Normal  School,  Prof.  Spencer,  of  Tecumseh,  and  Dr.  Olney,  of  the  Univer- 
sity, took  part  in  the  discussion. 

Prof.  Gore,  of  Detroit,  read  a  paper  urging  the  claims  of  music  to  a  share 
of  attention  in  the  schools.  The  paper  of  State  Superintendent  elect,  Tarbell, 
on  "  The  Number  of  Cotemporary  Studies  in  a  Course,"  for  lack  of  time  was 
not  read,  but  will  be  printed  in  the  transactions. 

In  the  afternoon  Superintendent  Stone,  of  Battle  Creek,  read  a  valuable 
paper  upon  "  Public  School  Libraries,"  and  the  veteran  Deputy  State  Super- 
intendent, C.  B.  Stebbins,  who  has  labored  in  the  office  at  Lansing  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  discussed  in  a  very  interesting  way  the  subject  of  district  and 
town  libraries  as  viewed  through  the  medium  of  state  statistics.  He  claims 
that  the  interest  in  the  libraries  in  the  rural  districts  is  at  a  very  low  ebb,  but 
in  the  larger  cities  there  is  a  rapid  growth  in  the  libraries. 

Prof.  John  Goodison,  formerly  of  the  Normal  School,  gave  an  able  paper 
upon  "  Drawing  in  the  Schools,"  urging  that  branch  as  a  disciplinary  rather 
than  as  an  industrial  or  technical  means. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  President,  Prof. 
C.  F.  R.  Bellows,  of  the  Normal  School ;  Vice-Presidents,  Prof.  Osband,  of 
Albion  College,  Prof.  Cochran,  of  Fenton,  and  Miss  Pyne,  of  Grand  Rapids; 
Secretary,  Prof.  W.  C.  Hill,  of  Howell  ;  Treasurer,  Prof.  C.  B.  Thomas,  of 
Niles;  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Prof.  Olney,  of  the  University, 
and  Supt.  George,  of  Kalamazoo. 

In  the  evening,  retiring  State  Superintendent  Daniel  B.  Briggs  gav  e  an  ad 
dress  upon  "  Our  Common  Schools,"  in  which  there  were  very  many  hints 
and  suggestions  of  improvement  in  our  system,  occurring  to  him  in  the  four 
years  of  official  experience  as  head  of  the  schools  of  the  state,  and  which  our 
law-makers  and  law-executors  would  do  well  to  heed. 

—  Mr.  Bernard  Bigsby,  late  of  .the  Port  Huron  public  schools,  but  who  last 
fall  accepted  the  Superintendency  of  the  public  schools  of  Ishpeming,  in  the 
upper  peninsula,  it  is  reported  has  resigned  his  position. 

— Mr.  George  Grant,  principal  of  Almont  union  school,  is  reported  as 
doing  excellent  work.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  registered  during  the 
past  term  is  272.    The  per  cent,  of  attendance  was  84,  and  of  tardiness  2. 

— Gov.  Bagley  made  the  boys  of  the  Reform  School  a  Christmas  present  of 
"  good  things  "  to  the  amount  of  forty  dollars. 

— Prof.  H.  N.  French,  Superintendent  of  the  Marshall  public  schools,  re- 
ceived from  his  patrons  and  pupils  a  splendid  gold  watch  as  a  Christmas  pres- 
ent at  the  close  of  the  term. 

— Frank  Freeman,  of  the  last  Normal  class,  is  teaching  at  Breedsville. 


Illinois. 


Editor,  John  W.  Cook,  Normal. 

PROF.  GEO.  E.  MORROW,  late  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  and  for. 
merly  editor  of  the  Western  Rural,  and  of  the  Northwestern  Agriculturist, 
Madison,  Wis.,  has  just  entered  upon  his  duties  as  Professor  of  Agriculture  in 
the  Illinois  Industrial  University.  The  College  of  Agriculture,  connected 
with  this  University,  has  a  stock  farm  of  410  acres,  and  an  experimental  farm 
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of  160  acres,  besides  large  horticultural  grounds,  including  nurseries,  'fruit 
and  forest  plantations,  and  ornamental  grounds. 

— The  Industrial  University  has  recently  added  to  its  practical  departments 
a  School  of  Industrial  Designing.  Peter  Roos,  a  graduate  of  Walter  Smith's 
Normal  Art  School,  Boston,  and  lately  Principal  of  the  Boston  Art  Academy, 
has  charge  of  the  classes  in  industrial  free-hand  drawing  and  designing,  and  in 
water  colors,  and  Mons.  J.  Kenis,  a  graduate  of  the  Fine  Art  School,  of  Lou- 
vain,  Belgium,  has  the  department  of  ornamental  design  and  clay  modeling. 
The  classes  are  large,  and  doing  good  work. 

— The  educational  exhibit  of  the  Illinois  schools  was  brought  from  Phila- 
delphia and  put  on  exhibition  at  the  Industrial  University,  at  Champaign, 
during  the  recent  session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association.  It  has  since 
been  sent  to  its  several  owners  throughout  the  state. 

— The  winter  term  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  School  began  January  3rd. 
Two  hundred  and  ninety-one  students  were  enrolled  in  the  Normal  Depart- 
ment, alone.  This  is  probably  the  largest  attendance  with  which  a  term  ever 
opened  at  this  institution.  The  first  week  closed  with  three  hundred  and 
three  names  on  the  roll.  About  thirty  students  are  obliged  to  occupy  settees 
that  have  been  placed  in  the  aisles  for  their  accommodation.  The  amount  of 
special  professional  training  work  is  largely  increased.  The  new  class  is 
placed  under  the  charge  of  the  training  teacher,  so  that  even  the  "  one-termers" 
hereafter  will  have  good  opportunities  for  special  Normal  training.  The 
large  number  attending  in  a  time  of  such  general  business  depression  speaks 
volumes  for  the  hold  which  the  school  has  upon  the  teachers  of  the  state. 

The  Model  School  is  also  in  a  flourishing  condition.  We  shall  have  more 
to  say  respecting  this  department  in  a  future  number. 


Wi 


sconsin. 


THE  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association,  which 
was  held  at  Madison  during  the  holidays,  was  rich  in  valuable  results  to 
those  who  were  in  attendance.  The  discussions  were  generally  calm  and 
pointed,  and  nearly  every  paper  read  was  practically  interesting  and  valuable. 
We  doubt  whether  there  is  a  body  of  teachers  accustomed  to  assemble  in  any 
state,  which  can  show  a  greater  number  of  truly  active  and  competent  educa- 


tional workers  than  gathered  in  the  Assembly  Hall  at  Madison  two  weeks 
ago.  The  meeting  of  the  county  superintendents  at  the  same  time  brought 
together,  as  usual,  the  best  and  ablest  of  those  self-sacrificing  heroes,  though 
the  faces  of  some  familiar  at  such  gatherings  were  not  seen  this  winter.  The 
city  superintendents  and  principals,  not  to  be  outdone  by  any  other  class  of 
educational  workers,  formed  their  little  association,  also,  and  did  some  very 
lively  work  discussin?  the  study  of  Greek  in  high  schools.  This  was  to 
many  the  most  interesting  discussion  held  during  the  session,  and  seemed  to 
be  carried  forward  the  most  directly  to  a  decisive  point.  It  was  participated 
in  by  Profs.  Shaw,  Kerr,  Bascom,  Carpenter,  Emery,  Maryatt,  Smith,  Twining, 
Beach,  Reynolds  and  Stewart.  A  course  of  three  years  in  Latin  and  two 
years  in  Greek  was  recommended  for  those  schools  which  teach  the  classics. 
Prof.  O.  R.  Smith  was  elected  president  of  the  newly  organized  body,  and 
E.  B.  Wood  vice-president. 

In  the  Teachers'  Association  one  of  the  most  important  questions  discussed 
was  that  of  a  suitable  course  of  study  for  "  mixed  "  schools.  Many  valuable 
recommendations  were  made  by  Prof.  Albee,  Mr.  W.  H.  Chandler,  and  Prof. 
Phelps,  and  they  were  finally  appointed  a  committee  to  report  at  a  subsequent 
meeting  of  the  Association. 

The  report  made  by  State  Supt.  Searing  on  a  State  System  of  Education 
was  very  properly  regarded  worthy  of  careful  and  judicious  consideration. 
It  was  discussed  during  the  whole  of  one  evening,  and  then  adopted.  It  is 
our  purpose  to  publish  this  report  next  week,  as  it  is  worthy  the  attention  of 
educators  in  other  states. 

During  the  session  a  resolution  was  reported  by  a  committee,  and  adopted 
without  discussion,  endorsing  and  recommending  The  Educational  Weekly 
to  the  teachers  of  Wisconsin,  and  also  expressing  approval  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Wisconsin  jtournal  of  Education,  and  recommending  its  continuance. 
Resolutions  of  thanks  were  not  this  time  forgotten,  and  the  neglect  of  Last 
summer  was  fully  atoned  for  by  the  adoption  of  a  *•  whereas"  and  four  long 
resolutions. 

— Principal  W.  J.  Brier,  of  Plymouth,  has  succeeded  in  raising  the  sum  of 


fifty-four  dollars,  by  an  exhibition, 
furnishing  of  the  school  library. 

— The  teachers  of  Pierce  county 
wages. 


and  this  monev  is  to  be  devoted  to  the 


are  working  together  for  an  increase  in 
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Editorial. 


THE  watchword  during  the  late  presidential  canvass  was 
"Reform"  !  It  was  echoed  and  re-echoed  by  both  politi- 
cal parties  from  Maine  to  Texas,  from  Florida  to  Oregon.  The 
throats  of  noisy  stump  orators  were  made  hoarse  through  their 
frantic  appeals  for  "Reform."  The  ears  of  the  groundlings 
were  split  by  the  shouts  of  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike  for 
"Reform."  And  since  both  of  these  mighty  champions  of  pub- 
lic morality  came  so  near  winning  the  race  that  neither  yet  knows 
which  is  the  victor,  we  think  it  may  be  safely  claimed  that  the 
people  have  rendered  a  verdict  in  favor  of  "Reform."  There  is 
no  manner  of  doubt  that  honest  people  always  desire  a  reform 
whenever  or  wherever  there  is  dishonesty,  either  in  public  affairs 
or  in  private  affairs.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  incorruptible 
desire  a  reform  from  corruption,  and  that  the  patriotic  desire  to 
be  similarly  relieved  from  that  blind  partisanship  which  would 
sacrifice  everything  at  the  shrine  of  faction. 

But  the  question  is  how  are  these  reforms  to  be  effected  ?  Where 
are  they  to  begin  ?  When  are  they  to  begin  ?  How  are  they  to 
be  made  the  most  thorough  and  complete  ?  And  last,  but  not 
least,  who  are  to  become  the  reformers  ?  We  are  accustomed  to 
say  that  parties  are  corrupt.  How  then  are  the  dishonest  and 
the  corrupt  to  reform  dishonesty  and  corruption  ?  Do  men 
gather  grapes  of  thorns  or  figs  of  thistles  ?  No  more  can  corrup- 
tion put  on  incorruption  or  dishonesty  and  wrong  clothe  them- 
selves in  the  spotless  garments  of  righteousness  and  purity.  No; 
the  simple  truth  is  that  political  parties  spring  up  from  the  mass 
of  the  people.  Parties  and  politicians,  however  dishonest  and 
corrupt,  are  of  the  people.  They  are  the  people  organized  for 
political  conflict.    When,  therefore,  parties  and  politicians  are 


charged  with  corruption,  it  is  implied  either  that  the  people  are 
themselves  corrupt,  or  that  their  self-constituted  leaders  are  so. 
If  the  leaders,  that  is,  the  professional  politicians,  alone  be  cor- 
rupt, then  it  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  intelligence  and 
virtue  of  the  rank  and  file  of  both  parties,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
people  themselves,  that  they  permit  them  to  remain  in  place  and 
power. 

That  species  of  honesty  which  will  wink  at  dishonesty  in  oth- 
ers is  no  honesty  at  all.  It  is  a  mere  pretense.  That  sort  of 
honesty  which  will  not  do  its  best  to  expose  and  defeat  dishonesty 
wherever  found  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  That  private  citizen 
claiming  to  be  upright  in  private  affairs,  who  yet  knowingly  aids, 
abets,  and  upholds  corruption  and  wrong  in  public  affairs,  is 
simply  himself  at  heart  a  knave.  He  is  worse.  He  is  a  traitor 
to  the  cause  of  morality  and  good  government.  He  is  a  curse 
to  society.  The  man  who  will  swindle  the  Government  will 
swindle  his  neighbor  if  he  has  an  equal  chance  to  escape  detec- 
tion. Public  corruption  is  merely  the  outcropping  of  private 
corruption. 

So  then,  since  parties  and  party  leaders  are  of  the  people, 
their  dishonesty  and  corruption  may  be  readily  traced  back  to 
its  real  source.  There  are  dishonest  people  who  are  neither 
politicians  nor  public  officers,  and  there  are  politicians  and  pub- 
lic officers  who  are  not  dishonest.  Dishonest  citizens  make 
dishonest  public  servants.  Corrupt  men  in  private  life  will  be 
corrupt,  still,  in  public  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  truly  pure 
and  honest  in  private  life  will  be  none  the  less  so  in  public  sta- 
tion. A  genuine  reform,  then,  must  be  secured  by  electing  only 
the  virtuous,  the  capable,  the  honest,  and  the  incorruptible  to 
places  of  responsibility  and  trust.  If  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  be  truly  honest,  truly  intelligent,  and  truly  capable  of 
participating  in  public  affairs,  there  will  be  little  chance  for  dis- 
honesty and  corruption  to  creep  into  public  places.  Such  a 
people  will  have  the  penetration  to  discern,  the  virtue,  wisdom 
and  patriotism  to  elect  only  the  honest  and  the  worthy  to  office. 
But  with  every  fifth  voter  an  illiterate,  and  with  two-fifths  more 
but  a  few  steps  removed  from  it,  indifferent,  uninformed,  incapa- 
ble of  comprehending  public  questions  or  of  scrutinizing  the 
character  and  qualifications  of  candidates  for  public  place,  it  is 
preposterous  to  expect  exemption  from  the  curse  of  incapacity 
and  malfeasance  in  office,  from  the  tyranny,  injustice  and  violence 
of  partisian  strife,  or  the  manifold  other  evils  that  menace 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  work  of  genuine  reform  must 
begin  at  home.  It  must  begin  in  private  life.  The  reformers 
themselves  must  be  reformed.  The  work  of  reform  must  begin 
at  the  ultimate  source  of  all  political  power  Public  morality 
and  virtue  can  have  no  secure  basis  but  in  private  morality  and 
virtue.  The  reform  of  parties,  to  be  true  and  lasting,  must  neces- 
sitate the  reformation  of  a  large  mass  of  citizens  who  ought  to  be 
better  instructed  and  more  wisely  educated.  It  must  begin  with 
the  children,  that  should  be  trained  to  be  intelligent,  prudent, 
honest,  virtuous,  clear  sighted,  self-reliant,  patriotic,  and  brave. 
The  foundation  of  good  citizenship  can  be  laid  only  in  childhood. 
The  habits  then  formed,  the  tendencies  then  developed,  and  the 
tastes  fostered,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  are  decisive  of  the  whole 
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future.  The  grand  question  then  is,  what  shall  be  the  character 
of  the  influences,  the  training,  or  in  other  words,  the  education 
of  this  seed  time  of  human  life  ?  O  for  the  statesmanship  that 
can  penetrate  through  shams,  shadows,  subterfuges,  and  secondary 
causes  to  the  perception  of  this  primal  truth  in  social  and  politi- 
cal economy,  and  to  the  inauguration  of  a  policy  that  shall  put  it 
into  practice  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  great 
republic  ! 

It  cannot  be  too  frequently  or  impressively  affirmed  that  edu- 
cation is  the  chief  moulding  power  of  nations,  as  of  individuals. 
As  "a  man  is  what  he  is  principally  through  education,'"  so 
nations,  which  are  but  aggregations  of  individuals,  must  shape 
their  characters  through  a  wise  and  generous  education  of  their 
children  and  youth.  What  is  the  testimony  of  history  as  to  the 
potency  of  this  power  ?  Everybody  knows  to  what  dire  extrem- 
ities Prussia  was  reduced  by  the  wars  of  the  first  Napoleon.  It 
is  well  known  that  at  the  battle  of  Jena,  in  1816,  her  whole 
military  force  was  annihilated  ;  that  within  a  week  thereafter 
every  scattered  division  of  her  army  fell  into  the  hands  of  th'e 
enemy  ;  that  the  conqueror  took  up  his  quarters  at  Berlin, 
emptied  the  arsenal,  and  stripped  the  capital  of  its  art  treasures; 
that  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  the  Prussian  King  was  deprived  of 
half  of  his  dominions  ;  that  a  French  army,  two  hundred  thou- 
sand strong,  was  quartered  upon  his  resources  until  the  end  of 
the  year  1808  ;  that  Napoleon  exacted  of  Prussia  a  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  francs  after  her  principal  sources  of  income 
had  been  appropriated  by  him,  either  to  himself  or  allies ;  that 
to  meet  these  exactions,  loans  were  made,  while  her  own  armies 
must  be  recreated,  bridges  rebuilt,  and  ruined  fortifications  re- 
paired, and  that  so  great  was  the  public  extremity  that  the  Prus- 
sian ladies  sent  their  ornaments  and  jewels  to  supply  the  royal 
treasury. 

It  is  needless,  however,  further  to  describe  the  utter  straits  to 
which  the  prostrate  nation  was  reduced.  The  point  to  which 
we  desire  especially  to  draw  attention  is  the  broad  statesmanship 
that  was  able  to  rise  superior  to  the  calamities  of  the  hour,  and 
strike  out  the  true  path  to  national  regeneration,  and  to  a  more 
than  complete  restoration  of  that  material,  moral,  and  political 
power  which  is  embodied  in  the  United  Germany  of  to-day. 
The  whole  story  is  told  in  this  single  sentence  :  "  The  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  begs  you  to  believe  and  to  assure  M.  Pes- 
talozzi  that  this  cause  is  the  interest  of  the  Government,  and  of 
his  majesty  the  King,  personally,  who  are  convinced  that  libera- 
tion from  extraordinary  calamities  is  fruitless,  and  only  to  be 
effected  by  a  thorough  improvement  of  the  people' ' s  education."  In 
accordance  with  this  declaration,  the  most  thorough  and  effect- 
ive measures  were  inaugurated  for  the  "  improvement  of  the 
people's  education."  Schools  were  reorganized;  teachers' 
seminaries  were  established  ;  the  most  searching  system  of 
inspection  and  supervision  was  put  in  operation  ;  and  school  at- 
tendance was  made  obligatory.  The  consequences  were  that  the 
whole  people  were  educated,  the  national  resources  were  developed, 
prosperity  restored,  and  within  two  generations  of  the  humiliat- 
ing events  just  narrated,  Prussia  returned  to  her  enemy  the  bit- 
ter cup  so  mercilessly  pressed  to  her  own  lips  in  1806.  The 
French  territory  was  invaded,  the  empire  was  overthrown,  the 
third  Napoleon  was  a  prisoner,  Paris  itself  was  captured,  and 
the  terms  of  peace  were  dictated  to  a  prostrate  foe.  Is  it  possi- 
ble for  any  lesson  to  be  more  instructive  ?  Is  it  possible  for  the 
great  republic  to  profit  by  it  ?    As  all  abuses  spring  either  from 


ignorance  or  wrong,  so  the  reformation  of  all  abuses,  as  well  as 
recuperation  from  all  disasters,  must  be  effected  by  reforming 
and  "  improving  the  people's  education." 


Civil  service  reform  has  passed  the  conventions  and  found  its 
way  into  presidential  platforms,  and  into  the  letters  of  candi- 
dates ;  but  it  needs  a  much  more  powerful  popular  impulse  to 
carry  it  through  Congress.  He  is  a  poor  student  of  human  na- 
ture who  expects  Congressmen  to  vote  away  from  their  own  con- 
trol the  very  patronage  by  which  they,  in  so  many  cases,  obtained 
their  nominations,  and  through  which  they  expect  to  secure  a 
renomination.  The  clear,  fixed,  and  unmistakable  demand  of 
the  people,  can  alone  carry  the  measure  through  the  national 
legislature.  Besides  its  immense  political  importance,  which 
every  true  statesman  acknowledges,  this  reform  has  an  educa 
tional  value  which  ought  to  commend  it  to  every  friend  of  Amer 
ican  schools.  Let  it  be  demanded  that  the  sixty  thousand  men 
needed  for  the  government  service — the  so-called  "civil  service" 
— of  this  country,  shall  be  chosen  from  those  who  have  passed  a 
satisfactory  examination  in  the  branches  of  learning  requisite  for 
the  several  positions,  and  at  once  our  incipient  politicians,  and 
would-be  public  servants,  would  find  it  important  to  frequent  the 
schools  rather  than  the  saloons,  and  to  study  other  arts  than 
that  of  managing  caucuses  and  conventions.  Scholarship  would 
be  at  a  premium,  and  the  impulse  of  a  new  and  legitimate  ambi- 
tion would  be  felt  in  our  high  schools  and  colleges.  G. 


Why  should  it  not  be  considered  as  proper  for  a  young  man  to 
-choose  the  civil  service  of  his  country  as  a  profession,  and  to 
seek  to  educate  himself  for  it,  as  to  choose  the  law,  or  medicine, 
or  engineering?  A  nation  of  forty  or  fifty  millions,  with  an 
extent  of  territory  as  great  as  ours,  must  necessarily  employ  a 
large  number  of  men  ;  and  if  we  add  to  officers  of  the  national 
government,  those  required  by  the  state  governments,  the  num- 
bers will,  perhaps,  exceed  those  of  any  one  of  the  great  profes- 
sions. At  least  a  hundred  thousand  men  find  employment  in  the 
public  service.  Take  these  civil  employments  out  of  the  reach 
ol  policies ;  make  the  tenure  of  office  depend  on  competency, 
honesty,  and  fidelity  :  require  a  fair  education  as  a  preparation, 
and  our  young  men  will  freely  choose  them,  and  will  earnestly 
strive  to  prepare  for  and  pass  the  required  examinations.  And 
the  civil  service  itself,  profiting  by  this  educational  impulse 
given  to  the  aspirants  for  government  places,  would  grow  to  be 
more  honorable  in  character,  as  well  as  more  efficient  and  useful 
to  the  people.  G. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  schools  are  maintained  at  public  expense 
for  the  public  good  ;  if  education  is  essential  to  public  well  being 
and  safety,  then  why  not  make  this  demand  on  it  to  fit  men  for 
the  public  service  ?  Education  in  the  places  of  trust,  in  the 
places  where  the  people's  interests  are  cared  for  and  the  public 
work  is  done,  must  be  doubly  useful.  To  educate,  at  public  ex- 
pense, for  the  private  callings  and  not  for  the  public — to  prepare 
educated  men  for  the  care  of  personal  lives  and  fortunes,  and  not 
for  the  life  and  fortune  of  the  nation,  is  caring  for  the  lower  and 
neglecting  the  higher  interests.  Let  the  nation  ask  for  itself 
the  first  pick  from  our  schools.  Let  the  Government  show  its 
faith  in  these  schools  which  it  ordains,  by  asking  them  to  prepare 
men  for  its  service.  G. 


The  opponents  of  civil  service  reform  seek  to  blink  the  true 
issue  by  asking,  in  a  sneering  way,  if  we  expect  to  be  able  to 
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select  a  good  postmaster,  or  treasury  clerk,  by  a  simple  examina- 
tion in  geography,  grammar  and  arithmetic  ?  No,  certainly  not. 
But  why  ask  a  question  so  irrelevant  ?  Let  it  be  kept  clearly  in 
mind,  and  before  the  people,  that  a  true  civil  service  reform  in- 
cludes these  three  things : 

1.  The  removal  of  civil  servic  officers,  only  for  proper  cause, 
such  as  incompetency,  dishonesty,  or  neglect  of  duty. 

2.  The  filling  of  all  vacancies  as  they  may  occur  by  deaths, 
resignation  or  removals  for  cause,  with  candidates  of  approved 
competency,  sleeted  by  competitive  examinations,  not  only  in 
the  necessary  branches  of  learning,  but  in  all  the  special  informa- 
tion and  training  required  for  the  place  proposed  to  be  filled. 

3.  A  regular  system  of  promotion  from  lower  to  higher  posi- 
tions, on  a  like  competitive  examination,  and  on  proof  of  fidelity 
and  marked  efficiency  in  the  lower  position. 

We  will  hold  both  parties,  and  whichever  of  their  candidates 
may  prove  to  be  chosen  president,  to  t!:e  pledges  in  their  plat- 
forms. Let  nation,  state,  city,  and  towns,  choose  their  public 
servants  (such  as  are  appointed,  not  elected),  in  this  way, 
and  the  rottenness  and  corruption  which  pervades  public  affairs 
in  this  country  will  soon  come  to  an  end.  G. 
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AN  AMERICAN  MATHEMATICAL  JOURNAL. 

HE  following  circular  is  being  sent  to  those  presumed  to  be 
interested  in  mathematical  studies,  in  all  parts  of  our  coun- 


Baltimore,  Nov.  8,  1876. 

Dear  Sir  : — It  is  believed  that  a  periodical  of  a  high  class, 
published  in  America,  in  which  mathematicians  might  inter- 
change ideas,  and  impart  their  investigations  and  discoveries, 
has  been  long  felt  to  be  a  desideratum,  and  that  the  want  of 
such  a  medium  of  communication  operates  as  a  serious  impedi- 
ment to  the  propagation  and  advancement  of  mathematical 
knowledge  in  this  country. 

This  want  it  is  proposed  to  supply  by  issuing,  at  regular  stated 
periods,  and  probably  in  a  quarto  form,  a  journal,  to  be  called 
the  American  Journal  of  Pure  and  Applied  Mathematics.  Pre- 
vious attempts  to  found  such  a  journal  in  the  United  States  have 
been  made,  but  without  permanent  success — a  result  partly  owing, 
it  may  be  supposed,  to  the  want  of  sufficient  contributions  of  a 
nature  to  attract  subscribers,  but  still  more  to  the  expense  and 
risk  unavoidably  attendant  on  an  undertaking  in  which  only  a 
limited  portion  of  the  public  can  be  expected  to  take  an  interest. 
It  rests  with  the  mathematicians  of  America  themselves  to  obvi- 
ate the  first  named  cause  of  failure,  although  it  should  be  stated 
that  whilst  to  them  the  promoters  of  the  undertaking  look  for 
their  principal  support,  they  confidently  anticipate  receiving  val- 
uable contributions  from  mathematicians  of  eminence  in  the  old 
world.  The  financial  difficulty,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  overcome 
through  the  public  spirit  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  who,  there  are  grounds  for  believing,  may  be  induced 
to  afford  to  the  proposed  American  Journal  the  same  aid  and 
"furtherance"  as  has  for  many  years  been  afforded  to  Crelle's 
Journal  of  Pure  and  Applied  Mathematics,  b  y  the  enlightened 
government  of  Prussia,  by  bearing,  for  some  time  at  least,  the 
expenses  of  the  publication,  in  the  event  of  its  not  proving  self- 
supporting.  But  in  order  to  have  a  ground  for  making  an  appeal 
to  these  gentlemen,  acting  in  their  fiduciary  capacity,  to  take  upon 
themselves  this  responsibility,  it  will  be  necessary  to  prove  to 
them  that  the  want  of  such  a  journal  is  generally  acknowledged 
and  widely  felt,  and  that  the  mathematicians  of  the  country  are 
disposed  to  give  the  one  we  contemplate  conducting  their  ad- 
hesion and  support. 

In  the  event  of  our  proposition  to  found  an  American  Journal 
of  Pure  and  Applied  Mathematics  meeting  your  approval,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  at  your  earliest  convenience  to 
that  effect,  and  to  be  favored  with  any  suggestions  that  you  may 


deem  likely  to  be  conducive  to  the  success  of  the  undertaking 
by  letter  directed  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  to  the  ad- 
dress of  any  one  of  the  undersigned  : 

I.  I.  Sylvester, 
S.  Newcomb, 
H.  A.  Rowland, 
W.  E.  Story. 


We  give  our  most  cordial  welcome  to  the  enterprise,  and  as 
the  circular  asks  advice,  we  will  give  some  reflections  which  the 
circular  has  awakened  in  our  mind  (1)  It  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  number  of  mathematicians  in  this  country,  who 
have  the  leisure  or  the  attainment  to  profit  by  such  a  journal  as 
Crelle's,  is  exceeding  small — by  no  means  sufficiently  large  to 
afford  adequate  support  to  such  a  journal.  (2)  Every  year  is 
adding  to  this  small  number,  and  would  add  much  more  rapidly 
if  there  were  some  proper  stimulus  and  helps.  An  American 
Journal  of  Mathematics  can  supply  just  this  stimulus  and  just 
these  helps,  if  it  is  directed  to  that  end.  (3)  But  if  it  shall  be 
so  fortunate  as  to  secure  something  in  the  nature  of  an  endow- 
ment, either  temporary  or  permanent,  from  the  fund  of  the  Uni- 
versity referred  to,  and  if  this  shall  be  the  occasion  of  a  failure  to 
feel  the  pulse,  or  come  into  practical  connection  with  the  body 
of  our  mathematical  teachers,  the  journal  will,  we  fear,  exist  but 
to  embalm  the  thoughts  of  a  precious  few,  rather  than  to  elevate 
the  many,  and  develop  the  mathematical  talent  of  the  country. 

For  the  past  four  or  five  years  the  writer's  correspondence 
with  the  teachers  of  mathematics  in  our  country  has  been  quite 
extensive,  and  judging  from  this  there  are  certain  features  which 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  in  such  a  periodical,  if  it  is  to  take 
hold  of  our  mathematicians  and  aid  their  advance.    Perhaps  no 
single  feature  would  awaken  at  once  a  more  wide  spread  and 
lively  interest  in  the  paper  than  the  assurance  that  the  "History 
of  Mathematics"  would  be  ably  and  reliably  treated  in  it.  Then, 
as  the  larger  part  of  those  who  should  be  the  subscribers  and 
readers  of  such  a  paper  are  overworked  and  poorly  paid  teachers, 
a  department  which  would  help  them  in  their  daily  duties  would 
be  most  gratefully  received.    In  this  department,  broader,  more 
thorough,  rational,  and  modern  views  could  be  presented  of 
those  subjects  which  these  teachers  are  daily  teaching.  Material, 
by  way  of  problems  and  their  solution,  should  b?  furnished  ;  the 
methods  of  teaching,  and  the  range  of  topics  embraced  in  the 
schools  and  text  books  of  other  countries,  should  be  set  forth  ; 
and  in  all  possible  ways  it  should  be  the  aim  to  acquaint  us  with 
with  the  best  modern  views  of  the  philosophy  of  the  subjects 
we  teach,  the  material  which  should  be  embraced,  and  the  meth- 
ods of  presentation.    Finally,  regular  series  of  articles  should 
present  in  the  most  attractive  anct  elementary  manner  such  of 
the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  as  are  not  usually  embraced 
in  our  college  courses,  and  seek  by  this  means  to  incite  and  fur- 
nish helps  to   their  study.    Thus  in  our  judgment  only  the 
poet's  corner  would  really  be  needed,  or  should  be  allowed,  to 
our  mathemeticians,  in  which  to  "impart  their  investigations  and- 
discoveries."    The  best  majority  of  those  in  our  country  who 
pass  under  the  name  of  mathematicians  can  be  far  more  profita- 
bly employed,  both  for  themselves  and  for  the  future  of  mathe- 
matical studies  in  the  country,  in  studying  what  is  already  known 
than  in  attempts  to  push  outward  the  boundaries  of  knowledge. 

Let  us  then  by  all  means  have  the  journal,  but  let  the  conduc- 
tors of  it  exercise  a  wise  care  in  judging  of  the  exact  state  of  the 
need  in  our  country,  and  diligently  apply  themselves  to  meeting 
it,  even  though  it  be  a  more  humble  work  than  their  first  am- 
bition would  aspire  to.  E.  O. 
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A  STATE  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION.  * 

ACCORDING  to  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent  the 
total  valuation  of  public  school  property  in  the  state  is  #4,979,169.  The 
total  amount  expended  in  the  public  school  service  during  the  past  year  was 
$2,066,375.  In  round  numbers,  the  sum  of  five  millions  of  dollars  is  invested 
in  school  buildings,  sites,  and  apparatus ;  and  the  sum  of  over  two  millions  of 
dollars  is  annually  expended  for  teachers'  wages,  building  and  repairing,  appa- 
ratus, libraries,  etc.  This  large  investment,  however,  is  for  a  large  and 
preeminently  important  object — the  education  of  nearly  five  hundred  thousand 
children,  the  number  of  those  of  school  age  in  the  state. 

Looking  at  our  public  school  system  in  the  light  of  its  aggregate  cost,  and 
in  the  light  of  the  ends  to  be  secured  by  it,  the  question  whether  it  is  most  effi- 
ciently working  out  the  ends  sought,  is  one  of  the  highest  interest  and  impor- 
tance, alike  to  teachers,  to  legislators,  and  to  the  people  at  large.  After 
careful  consideration  of  this  question,  your  committee  would  call  attention  to 
what  they  believe  to  be  certain  defects  and  weaknesses  in  the  system,  which 
largely  impair  its  efficiency,  and  call  for  early  correction. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  common  schools  of  the  state  are  ungraded  schools 
in  rural  districts,  each  controlled  by  a  board  of  three  persons,  subject  to  the 
general  will  of  the  district  as  expressed  by  popular  vote  in  district  meetings. 
These  districts  are  small,  not  averaging  more  than  the  fifth  part  of  a  township, 
and  are  petty  educational  republics,  independent  of  nearly  all  external  author- 
ity. They  determine  the  location  and  character  of  school  buildings,  select  the 
teachers  and  text-books,  decide  for  how  many  weeks  the  school  shall  annually 
continue,  and  vote  what  they  deem  proper  for  teachers'  wages.  Some  of 
their  powers  are  subject  to  limitation  by  general  law;  but  practically  the 
schools  are  good  or  bad,  long  or  short,  as  the  character  and  ability  of  the 
district  may  decide.  An  inspection  of  the  schools  supported  by  this  system 
shows  the  prevalence  of  the  following  facts  : 

1.  The  immediate  management  of  them  is  in  the  hands  of  about  15,000 
district  officers.  A  large  proportion  of  these,  who  are  supposed  to  represent 
the  educational  sentiment  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  are  lacking  in  the 
culture  and  experience  to  perform  wisely  the  duties  of  selecting  teachers, 
courses  of  study,  text-books,  apparatus,  etc.,  and  of  locating  buildings,  and 
equipping  school-houses. 

2.  Representing  three  families  of  the  petty  neighborhood  district,  and  gov- 
erned by  neighborhood  partialities  or  enmities,  extending  to  many  or  all  of  the 
other  families,  these  officers  are  largely  influenced  in  their  selection  of  teachers 
by  relationship  and  favoritism. 

3.  The  teachers  are  too  often  unqualified  for  their  work,  in  age,  experience, 
and  attainments ;  and  they  are  perpetually  changing,  not  remaining  in  the 
same  schools,  on  the  average,  so  long  as  one  year. . 

4.  Local  and  to  a  large  extent  voluntary  taxation  being  the  chief  source  of 
support  for  the  schools,  there  is  a  great  lack  of  uniformity  in  their  cost  as  well 
as  in  their  character.  When  on  the  one  hand  not  unfrequently  a  refusal  to 
vote  a  reasonable  tax  is  the  cause  of  a  pjor  school,  a  short  school,  or  even 
(occasionly )  no  school;  on  the  other  hand  in  rural  as  compared  with  village 
and  city  districts,  the  poorer  school  is  very  frequently  supported  by  the  higher 
tax. 

5.  The  schools  are  generally  ungraded,  without  well  defined  courses  of 
study,  and  uniform  and  sufficient  text  books. 

6.  Attendance  is  very  irregular,  partly  from  want  of  systematic  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  officers  to  prevent  it,  partly  from  lack  of  excellence  and  interest 
in  the  schools,  and  partly  from  inconvenience  of  their  location. 

7.  Statistical  reports  are  extremely  defective,  so  much  so  that  those  of 
any  given  year  may  be  considered  of  little  value  in  themselves,  their  worth, 
under  the  law  of  averages,  being  only  comparative. 

8.  Supervision  is  defective.  County  Superintendents  do  much  to  remedy 
some  of  the  evils  here  enumerated,  but  their  power  for  good  is  greatly  lessened 
from  the  following  causes:  («)  They  are  frequently  persons  without  proper 
qualifications,  (b)  They  are  nominated  and  elected  by  political  parties,  and 
their  continuance  in  office  is  too  frequently  dependent  upon-  popu- 
larity and  political  influence  rather  than  upon  a  strict  and  efficient 
performance  of  official  duties.  (c)  Their  tenure  of  office  is  too  short 
for  anything  like  systematic  work  and  progress.  (</)  The  number  of 
schools  under  their  charge  is  too  great  to  insure  results  of  much  value  from 
personal  inspection  of  the  work  of  their  teachers,  (e)  The  salary  paid  them 
is  mi  small  that  it  does  not  secure  properly  qualified  incumbents,  or  it  secures 

•  Report  of  a  committee,  read  by  State  Supt.  Edward  Searing,  at  the  semi-annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers  Association,  Madison,  Dec.  27,  1876,  and  after  discussion 
adopted. 


such  only  temporarily,  or  it  commands  only  a  portion  of  their  time  and  thoughts, 
the  balance  being  given  to  some  professional  or  other  occupation. 

Besides  the  sources  of  weakness  in  the  school  system  already  enumerated, 
your  committee  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  best  the  majority  of 
children,  from  the  necessarily  brief  period  of  their  school  life,  obtain  little 
more  than  the  keys  of  knowledge — the  chief  of  which  is  the  art  of  reading. 
To  give  children  access  to  the  world  of  recorded  knowledge  for  which  school 
life  has  simply  prepared  them,  and  in  which  they  will  largely  find  the  elements 
of  successful  living  and  good  citizenship,  is  no  less  the  duty  of  the  State — 
or  at  least  a  no  less  wise  act  on  the  part  of  the  State — than  to  put  into  their 
hands  the  keys  of  preparation.  Of  what  use  is  a  knowledge  of  reading  to  him 
who  has  no  books  ;  or  a  knowledge  of  geography  to  him  who  never  looks  into 
the  history  of  a  country  ?  Hence  the  library  should  supplement  the 
school,  as  was  believed  by  the  founders  of  our  state,  for  the  constitution  of 
Wisconsin  expressly  provides  that  the  income  of  the  school  fund  shall  be  ap- 
plied not  merely  "to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  common  schools,"  but 
to  "the  purchase  of  suitable  libraries  therefor." 

Your  committee  would  briefly  sum  up  what  they  believe  to  be  the  serious 
defects  in  our  present  state  system,  as  follows  : 

1.  Excessive  subdivision  of  territory  and  local  independence. 

2.  Lack  of  uniformity  in  the  burdens  of  cost. 

3.  Lack  of  uniformity  in  the  character  and  amount  or  instruction. 

4.  Lack  of  intelligent,  permanent,  and  authoritative  supervision. 

5  Lack  of  sources  of  supplemental  knowledge  and  culture  in  widely  diffused 
and  suitable  libraries. 

Your  committee  have  given  mature  consideration  to  the  question  of  remedies 
for  the  evils  conceived  to  abound  in  our  present  system,  and  already  enumera- 
ted, and  are  prepared  to  recommend  with  substantial  unanimity  the  following 
outline  scheme  of  what  they  believe  would  prove  a  system  at  once 
more  vigorous,  economical,  and  effective.  The  recommendations  are  such  as 
have  been  approved  by  experience  in  other  states  and  countries,  and  such  as 
must  commend  themselves,  it  is  believed,  to  the  judgment  of  practical  men, 
as  suited  to  accomplish  the  ends  sought. 

We  recommend — 

(1)  That  the  entire  educational  interests  of  the  state,  including  those  of  the 
University  and  the  Normal  Schools,  should  be  managed  by  a  State  Board  of 
Education,  consisting  of  eleven  members,  nine  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  term  of  one-third  of  their 
number  expiring  biennially.  The  State  Superintendent  and  the  President  of 
the  University  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Board.  In  the  appointment 
of  members,  the  Governor  shall  not  be  influenced  by  political  considerations, 
but  solely  by  those  of  eminent  fitness. 

(2)  The  State  Superintendent  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Board  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  and  shall  serve  as  secretary  of  the  same,  his  duties  in  general  being 
the  same  as  now. 

(3)  County  Superintendents  shall  be  appointed  by  the  State  Board,  to  hold 
office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  same,  for  a  term  of  not  exceeding  three  years, 
to  be  paid  by  the  State  a  salary  fixed  by  statute,  and  graded  in  some  just  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  their  work.  The  larger  counties  may  be  divided  into 
two  districts,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board.  Residence  in  the  county  shall  not 
be  essential  to  eligibility  for  appointment. 

(4)  A  Township  Board  of  three  persons  shall  be  elected  (one  annually  )  by 
the  people  of  every  township,  for  the  management  of  the  school  interests 
therein.  The  Board  shall  appoint  a  Secretary  (who  may  be  one  of  their  own 
number),  who  shall  have  immediate  supervision  of  the  schools  of  the  town, 
and  shall  act  under  the  general  direction  of  the  County  Superintendent. 

(5)  There  shall  be,  outside  of  cities  and  incorporated  villages,  only  three 
different  units  of  educational  territory — the  State,  County,  and  Township,  the 
latter  by  the  abolition  of  the  present  district  system,  becoming  the  smallest 
territorial  division  in  school  government.  But  for  convenience,  County  Boards 
of  Supervisors  may,  in  certain  cases  of  geographical  difficulties,  on  recommen- 
dation of  the  County  Superintendent,  create  joint  township  districts  by 
the  union  of  two  or  more,  or  portions  of  two  or  more,  civil  townships. 

(6)  In  each  school  township,  so  far  as  practicable,  there  shall  be  a  central 
high  or  grammar  school,  made  obligatory  by  law.  In  this  school,  and  in  the 
primary  schools  of  the  township,  there  shall  be  well  defined  courses  of  study, 
absolute  uniformity  of  text-books,  and  uniformity  in  methods  of  instruction 
and  discipline. 

(7)  For  all  important  work  done  by  town  educational  officers,  reasonable 
compensation,  to  be  fixed  by  law,  shall  be  paid,  and  strict  accountability  re- 
quired for  the  faithful  performance  of  every  duty. 
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(8)  To  make  the  schools  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible  in  character  and 
yearly  continuance,  and  to  carry  out  to  a  more  desirable  extent  the  principle 
that  "the  property  of  the  state  shall  educate  the  children  of  the  state,"  there 
shall  be  a  uniform  state  tax  for  the  support  of  the  schools,  aggregating  in  an- 
nual income,  with  the  income  of  the  school  fund,  enough  to  meet  not  less  than 
one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  schools. 

(9)  One-half  the  money  distributed  by  the  State  shall  be  distributed  to  the 
schools  on  the  basis  of  aggregate  attendance. 

(10)  Uniform  examinations  throughout  the  state  for  teachers  of  the  same 
grade  shall  be  the  rule,  with  such  exceptions  only  as  local  or  temporary  circum- 
stances may  render  necessary. 

(11)  A  system  of  township  libraries,  the  joint  creation,  like  the  schools,  of 
State  and  local  action,  the  books  to  be  selected  from  lists  approved  by  the 
State,  and  to  be  purchased  by  the  State,  on  low  terms  by  contracts  with 
publishers. 

Your  committee  are  well  aware  that  some  of  the  changes  herein  recommend- 
ed are,  for  Wisconsin,  great  and  radical  changes.  Believing  that  they  would 
all  be  useful  changes,  but  recognizing  the  probability  that  they  cannot  all  be 
secured  at  once,  and  even  the  wisdom  of  merely  attempting  to  secure  a  portion 
at  first,  we  here  suggest  that  there  is  a  single  one  of  these  measures  so  related 
to  the  others,  and  so  important  to  the  present  welfare  and  future  progress  of 
our  school  system,  that  to  secure  this  at  the  earliest  day,  the  friends  of  public 
education  ought  to  put  forth  immediate  and  earnest  efforts.  We  refer  to  the 
recommendation  of  a  general  state  school  tax,  and  we  offer  the  following 
reasons  to  show  why  this  should  be  first  secured,  and  should  be  promptly 
secured. 

1.  It  is  a  centralizing  and  strengthening  measure.  The  more  the  State  di- 
rectly contributes  to  the  cost  of  every  school,  the  clearer  its  right  to  a  voice  in 
the  management  of  that  school. 

2.  A  more  liberal  amount  of  support  for  the  schools  furnished  directly  by 
the  State  would  secure,  as  nothing  else  can,  an  approach  to  that  "uniformity" 
in  extent  and  character  of  school  privileges,  for  which,  as  already  intimated, 
our  State  Constitution  seeks  to  provide. 

3.  A  state  tax  is  the  fullest  and  fairest  expression  of  the  principle  underlying 
the  common  school  system,  that  education  is  a  state  concern,  and  that  the 
property  of  the  state  shall  educate  the  children  of  the  state.  A  tax  uniformly 
assessed  and  uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  State,  is  the  most  perfect 
means  of  equalizing  burdens  for  the  common  good. 

4.  If  the  State  annually  distributes  a  good  portion  of  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  schools,  it  has,  through  the  device  of  "payment  by  results,"  one  of  the 
strongest  means  of  securing  desirable  results — great  regularity  in  attendance, 
more  accurate  statistics,  etc. 

5.  Most  of  the  states  of  the  Union  give  support  to  their  schools  by  the  state 
tax,  even  in  several  cases  where  the  permanent  school  fund  is  relatively  larger 
than  our  own.  Its  benefits  are  there  fully  demonstrated  and  recognized.  And 
in  the  few  states  not  thus  partially  supporting  their  schools,  the  highest  educa- 
tional authorities  are  earnestly  recommending  a  change  in  conformity  to  the 
general  practice. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  BASCOM, 
EDWARD  SEARING, 
JAMES  MacALISTER, 
W.  H.  CHANDLER, 
E.  B.  WOOD, 

W.  D.  PARKER  (not  present), 

Committee  on  State  System. 

LARGE  SCHOOLS. 

LARGE  schools  are,  as  a  rule,  better  than  small  ones,  as  large  colleges  are 
better  than  small  ones.  They  are  better  furnished,  more  systematic,  less 
subject  to  whims  ami  caprices,  more  governed  by  the  best  established  educa- 
cational  principles  and  processes.  The  great  thing  about  a  first-rate  college  is 
that  there  no  respect  needs  to  be  paid  to  the  ignorant  prejudices  of  private 
patrons,  to  local  requirements  or  individual  whims.  A  great  college  has  a 
life  experience,  and  traditional  and  cumulative  wisdom  of  its  own.  It  has  its 
own  ideas  of  education,  and  it  carries  them  out  without  consulting  patrons  or 
pupils.  Small  colleges  must  seek  patrons  and  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
whims  of  parents,  and  then  to  the  whims  of  pupils.  It  is  veiy  much  so  with 
great  and  small  schools.  Great  schools  are  independent,  above  dictation,  dis- 
courage interference,  beat  down  private  caprices,  compel  all  to  submit  to  their 
drill.  This  is  a  great  advantage.  But  parents  are  prone  to  think  that  the 
mure  special  the  attention  given  to  their  own  child  the  better  the  child's  chance. 
This  is  a  natural  mistake,  but  a  serious  one.    If  every  soldier  in  a  company 
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were  drilled  by  himself,  he  would  not  learn  the  soldier's  business  half  as  well 
as  when  drilled  in  company.  It  is  the  compulsion  of  the  common  movement 
that  carries  each  boy  or  girl  in  a  class  forward.  Children's  faculties  are  often 
blighted  by  too  direct  attention.  Indirect  pressure  upon  them  as  parties  in  a 
common  movement  is  much  the  healthiest  and  most  effective  method.  A 
school  where  the  individual  pupils  need  or  require  much  direct  attention  is 
not  a  good  school. — Liberal  Christian. 

THE  FRENCH  "DICTIONNAIRE  DE  L'  ACADEMIE."  * 


Prof.  Alfred  Hennequin,  University  of  Michigan. 

NEARLY  every  student  of  the  French  language  has  heard  of  the  French 
Academy,  that  most  influential  of  all  European  literary  societies, 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  refining  the  French  language  and  style  ;  nearly 
every  student  of  the  language  is  aware  that  Cardinal  Richelieu's  idea  in 
founding  the  French  Academy,  has  been,  to  a  very  great  extent,  realized  ; 
but  very  few  students,  I  believe,  have  had  occasion  to  see,  in  its  progressive 
form,  the  great  work  of  that  body  of  learned  men,  I  mean  the  different  editons 
of  the  "Dictionnaire  de  1'  Academie." 

There  have  been  seven  editions  of  that  standard  work  ;  and  as  each  one 
has  its  particular  features,  showing  the  very  growth  of  the  language  itself, 
I  intend  to  give  some  general  outlines  of  each  edition,  thus  calling  the  student's 
attention  to  the  changes  the  language  has  undergone  since  1635,— date  of  the 
foundation  of  the  "French  Academy." 

The  first  edition  of  the  French  "  Dictionnaire  de  1'  Academie"  appeared  in 
1694.  Before  writing  the  work,  the  first  difficulty  to  overcome  was  to  fix 
upon  a  certain  plan.  After  several  proposed  plans  had  been  discussed  at 
length,  the  Academy  determined  to  base  French  orthography  upon  classical 
Latin,  and  to  place  the  words  in  etymological  groups,  instead  of  the  now  used 
alphabetical  order  of  words. 

The  second  edition  was  published  in  1 7 18.  The  whole  plan  of  the  work 
was  changed.  The  alphabetical  order  of  words  was  adopted  .  on  account  of 
its  practical  advantages.  Many  new  words  were  introduced  into  the  language, 
most  of  which  pertained  to  sciences  and  arts.  French  orthography  was  also 
much  simplified  by  doing  away  with  a  large  number  of  useless  letters  in  certain 
words:  wide  became  vide;  nopce,  noce  ;  maistre,  maitre ;  etc.,  etc. 

The  third  edition  dates  from  1740. — This  edition  seems  to  give  way  to  the 
then  popular  form  of  the  language.  Very  great  changes  take  place  in  the 
orthography  of  words  derived  from  Latin  or  Greek :  for  instance,  tresor  for 
thresor  ;  fiole  for  phiole,  etc.  In  fact  more  than  five  thousand  words  are 
changed,  and  in  most  cases  written  as  pronounced. 

Fourth  Edition,  1762, — Finallv  the  "Academie"  sanctions  the  idea  put  for- 
ward by  Sylvius,  (1531)  that  of  making  a  distinction  between  the  letters  /and 
J ;  L  and  V.  These  changes  had,  long  before  this  date,  taken  place  in 
Holland  and  England. 

Fifth  Edition,  1795, — A  law,  dated  1st  day,  year  HI.,  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic, authorized  two  firms — Smits,  Maradon  &  Co.,  and  Bossange — to  publish 
the  dictionary  of  the  Academy,  with  marginal  notes  by  the  best  authors  of  the 
day.  The  work  did  not  materially  change,  as  published  by  the  Academy  in 
1795  ;  but  the  two  editions  that  appeared  in  1799  and  1814,  published  by  the 
above  firms,  made  radical  changes  in  the  work.  The  dictionary  followed  the 
ideas  of  the  time.  After  the  Revolution,  the  Academy  reconquered  its  right 
over  the  language. 

Sixth  Edition,  1835, — This  edition  does  away  with  most  of  the  changes 
introduced  in  the  revolutionary  editions ;  but  finally  accepts  francais  for 
f 'rattans y  avail  for  avoit;  anglais  for  anglois,  etc.  Besain,  a  well-known 
author,  had  demonstrated  the  need  of  this  change  in  1652.  Indeed,  the 
Academy  alone,  for  at  least  a  period  of  fifty  years  previous  to  this  edition,  con- 
tinued to  use  this  old  orthography.  A  few  words,  belonging  to  argot,  were 
introduced  in  this  edition.  This  was  the  first  step  towards  truly  allowing  the 
nation  to  form  its  own  language. 

Seventh  Edition,  1858, — -It  had  been  the  custom  of  the  Academy  to  publish 
a  complete  edition,  but  as  an  historical  study  of  each  word  had  been  added  to 
this  edition,  the  new  dictionary  became  a  wonderful  undertaking,  and  had  to 
be  published  in  parts.  The  first  part  of  this  seventh  edition  appeared  in  1858. 
It  is  an  in-quarto  of  368  pages.  The  second  part  appeared  in  1865.  The 
third  part  has  just  been  published.  There  will  be  '75  parts  to  the  work. 
Each  part  costs  $2.00.    The  complete  work  will  therefore  cost  $150. 

Eight  years,  at  least,  will  elapse  between  each  part,  thus  occupying  600 
years  for  its  completion. 

*See  J.  Tell,  Les  grammairiens  frangais. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEM:   LORD  CHESTERFIELD'S 
SOLUTION. 

Ella  G.  Ives,  Chicago. 

THERE  are  educators  and  educai  its  :  the  noble  Earl  of  Chesterfield  was 
one  of  the  former.    Why  he  trod  so  closely  upon  the  heels  of  a  great 
success  that  he  made  a  magnificent  failure,  we  may  do  well  to  consider. 

The  letters  of  Lord  Chesterfield  to  his  son  rank  high  among  English 
classics ;  many  of  them  are  epistolary  jewels  without  a  flaw.  There  are  sen- 
tences which  flash  light;  plain  Saxon  words  polished  into  prisms  that  hold  the 
rainbow.  But  the  letters  are  more  than  models  of  diction;  they  contain  a  great 
man's  experimental  solution  of  the  educational  problem.  The  subject  of  the 
experiment  was  an  only  son ;  the  motive  an  absorbing  love,  mingled  with 
that  sin  whereby  fell  the  angels;  the  agencies,  all  the  resources  of  a  man  roy- 
ally dowered  both  by  nature  and  by  fortune ;  the  aim,  worldly  success.  In 
spite  of  this  conjunction  of  favorable  stars,  he  is  dull  who  fails  to  read 
between  the  lines  the  word,  "  failure." 

Lord  Chesterfield,  if  not  an  intellectual  giant,  had  the  suppleness  and  equi- 
poise of  mind  that  result  from  athletic  training.  A  winner  himself  of  the 
highest  prizes  in  the  world's  gymnasium,  he  determined  to  fit  his  son  to  wres- 
tle with  fortune  for  her  choicest  gifts.  The  method  pursued,  the  means 
employed,  and,  above  all,  the  motives  enlisted,  are  deserving  of  careful  study. 

When  live  years  old,  little  Philip  Stanhope  is  sent  to  Holland,  with  a  tutor. 
Unlike  Shakespeare,  he  is  taught  much  Latin,  and  more  Greek.  At  an  age 
when  most  infants  are  studying  original  sin  in  the  primer,  and  learning  that 

In  Adam's  fall 
We  sinned  all, 

this  one  is  pondering  upon  the  awful  depravity  of  the  Olympic  gods.  In 
place  of  Mother  Goose  lore,  he  is  nurtured  upon  Roman  mythology ;  and 
when  he  ought  to  be  following  a  certain  famous  old  woman  to  Danbury  Cross, 
he  is  booted  and  spurred  for  a  ride  upon  Pegasus. 

At  seven,  this  old  young  child  studies  ancient  and  modern  history,  becomes 
acquainted  with  rhetorical  figures,  and  scans  Greek  and  Latin  verse.  His 
training  also  begins,  and  is  carried  sedulously  forward,  in  the  "minor  morals." 
The  key-note,  sounded  over  and  again  in  the  scheme  of  excellence,  is  this, — 
"  Attention  will  do  all  this,  and  without  attention  nothing  is  to  be  done;  want 
of  attention  is  either  folly  or  madness." 

At  ten,  little  Stanhope  is  poshing  rapidly  through  the  forms  of  the  West- 
minster School,  and  is  being  privately  crammed  with  historical  and  chrono- 
logical lore.  He  writes  themes  in  three  languages,  and  promises  to  aim  at 
perfection.  Chesterfield  instructs  him  how  to  attain  this, — "First  do  your  duty 
towards  God  and  man,  without  which  everything  else  signifies  nothing;  sec- 
ondly, ac  |uire  great  knowledge,  without  which  you  will  be  a  very  contempti- 
ble man,  though  you  may  be  a  very  honest  one;  and,  lastly,  be  very  well  bred, 
with  >ut  which  you  will  lie  a  very  disagreeable,  unpleasing  man,  though  you 
should  be  an  honest  and  a  learned  one." 

At  thirteen,  the  boy  travels  with  his  tutor,  in  Switzerland,  and  settles  for  a 
year  at  Lausanne,  where  he  gives  special  study  to  the  French  language.  The 
year  following,  he  removes  to  Leipsig,  where  he  attends  lectures,  continues 
the  languages,  especially  German,  and  studies  science  and  German  history. 
From  this  time  particular  study  is  given  to  the  political  features  of  the  various 
European  governments,  remarkable  eras,  revolutions  in  dynasties,  great 
treaties,  their  significance ;  everything,  in  short,  that  bears  upon  the  art  of 
diplomacy;  for  he  who  planned  this  unique  training  never  loses  sight  of  the 
diplomatic  station  which  he  has  destined  his  son  to  fill  and  adorn.  Nothing 
is  neglected  that  can  conduce  to  this  result.  He  is  reminded  of  Lord  Bacon's 
maxim,  •'  A  pleasing  figure  is  a  perpetual  letter  of  recommendation,"  and  is 
exhortei  to  consider  his  air  and  manner.  "  All  these  things,"  adds  his 
mentor,  "  deserve  a  second-rate  attention ;  they  give  an  additional  lustre  to 
real  merit."  From  his  own  experience,  the  successful  diplomatist  draws  these 
profoundly  subtle  maxims  :  "  Have  a  real  reserve  with  almost  everybody,  and 
have  a  seeming  reserve  with  almost  nobody;  for  it  is*  very  disagreeable  to 
seem  reserved,  and  very  dangerous  not  to  be  so."  "  Observe,  without  being 
thought  an  observer,  for  otherwise,  people  will  be  upon  their  guard  before 
vou."  "The  more  you  know,  the  modester  you  should  be;  and,  by  the  by, 
that  modesty  is  the  surest  way  of  gratifying  your  vanity.  Even  where  you 
are  sure,  seem  rather  doubtful ;  represent,  but  do  not  pronounce,  and,  if  you 
would  convince  others,  seem  open  to  conviction  yourself."  One  is  reminded, 
in  passing,  of  Franklin's  resolve  to  strike  the  words  "  certainly,"  "  undoubt- 
edly," out  of  hi<  vocabulary,  and  to  adopt  in  their  place,  "  I  apprehend,  or 
imagine." 


From  Leiy/sig,the  young  student  goes  to  Berlin,  that  he  may  frequent  the 
court,  and  begin  the  study  of  the  world  from  which  he  is  expected  to  derive 
the  knowledge  of  mankind.  Books  are  still  his  companions,  but  lest  they 
alone  lumber  rather  than  furnish  the  brain,  they  are  to  be  supplemented  with 
travel  and  society, — the  most  instructive  of  all  pages  to  the  observant  eye. 
The  three  courts  of  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Vienna,  in  turn,  furnish  their  polish 
to  the  young  traveler,  and  he  is  exhorted  "to  extract  the  spirit  of  every  place.' 
Then  follows  travel  in  Italy,  and  a  residence  at  Venice  and  Rome,  where  the 
useful  and  the  ornamental  are  to  be  acquired.  The  Italian  language  is  learned, 
and  special  study  given  to  the  government. 

France  succeeds  Italy,  that  the  language  may  be  mastered,  and  a  more  im- 
portant gain  be  secured, — the  "surface  Christianity"  in  which  the  French 
excel.    The  tutor  is  relieved  from  his  charge,  and  Stanhope,  now  eighteen 
vears  old,  makes  his  debut  at  Paris.    Thafimmense  folio,  the  world,"  now 
demands  the  chief  attention,  and  everything  else  is  to  be  subordinate  to  polish. 
Writes  Chesterfield,  "The  solid  and  the  ornamental  united  are  undoubtedly 
best ;  but  were  I  reduced  to  make  an  option,  I  should  without  hesitation  choose 
the  latter."    The  precept,  sauviterin  modo,  forliter  in  re,  furnishes  the  theme 
for  every  style  of  discourse,  from  grave  to  gay,  of  which  the  versatile  pen  of 
Chesterfield  is  master.    The  nobler  element  conspicious  in  the  earlier  letters 
becomes  painfully  infrequent.    The  grace  of  form  remains,  but  the  light  is 
slowly  fading,  leaving  but  sombre  grays  in  the  character  of  this  man  who 
boasts  that  "the  ruling  passion  of  my  life  has  been  to  please;  my  great  object 
to  make  every  man  I  mei  with  like  me,  and  every  woman  love  me."  The 
allusions  to  virtue,  honor,  right,  as  intrinsically  lovely,  grow  rarer,  and  they 
are  advocated,  if  at  all,  as  matters  of  policy,  mere  factors  of  success.  The 
father  who  acknowledges  "a  thirst,  a  rage  for  applause,"  seeks  to  make  this 
the  ruling  motive  of  his  son's  life.    No  word  or  deed  is  omitted  that  may  serve 
this  purpose.    Our  admiration  for  the  resources  displayed  yields  only  to  our 
sorrow  that  they  were  not  worthily  employed.    For  Lord  Chesterfield  is  still 
masterly.    He  even  paints  immorality  with  the  delicate  touch  that  disguises 
repulsiveness.    His  vice  is  so  like  virtue  that  it  might  deceive  even  the  vicious. 
It  is  no  rank  upas  growth  flaunting  its  green  crown  of  warning.    But  these 
letters  are  veined  with  insidious  poison,  for  the  mind  not  proof  against  its 
subtlety.    "Have  you  found  out,"  writes  this  shrewd  analyst,  "that  every  woman 
is  infallibly  to  be  gained  by  every  sort  of  flattery,  and  every  man  by  one  sort 
or  other?"    "Practice all  Vhe  arts'  that  ever  coquette  did  to  please."    "Man  or 
woman  cannot  resist  an  engaging  exterior ;  it  will  please,  it  will  make  its 
way.    You  want,  it  seems,  but  quelques  couches;  for  God's  sake,  lose  no  time 
in  getting  them."    So  supremely  important  is  the  conquest  of  the  Graces,  that 
even  immorality  is  included  in  the  allies  that  may  hasten  the  victory.  "Duty 
towards  God  and  man,"  the  first  rule  for  the  boy  of  thirteen,  is  put  last  in  the 
category  for  the  man  of  twenty.    The  chord  of  Self  gives  no  uncertain  sound, 
when  touched  by  this  practised  hand.    Yet  in  the  letters  covering  this  period, 
there  is  much  that  has  the  true  ring.    The  real  nobility  in  this  man's  nature, 
like  a  lingering  twilight,  seems  reluctant  to  depart.    Chesterfield's  loyalty  to 
his  mother  tongue  and  zealous  protection  of  her  purity,  are  admirable,  and 
wellnigh  free  from  suggestion  of  unworthy  motive.    As  regards  books  and 
authors,  his  advice  is  the  best,  but  in  the  main,  these  finishing  touches  to  the 
education  of  the  boy  are  mere  veneering;  the  two  years  at  Paris  are  hollow 
years. 

The  Parisian  training  is  succeeded  by  a  residence  at  the  electoral  courts,  and 
at  twenty-one,  young  Stanhope  takes  his  seat  in  Parliament.  The  first  round 
of  the  ladder  has  been  climbed,  but  the  crucial  test  is  yet  to  be  met.  Goaded 
on  by  his  ambitious  father,  he  speaks  once,  fails,  and  forever  after  holds  his 
peace.  The  further  career  of  this  much  taught  son  is  devoid  of  interest,  save 
as  it  completes  the  failure  of  his  remarkable  training.  The  decadence  in  the 
instructor  is  rapid,  and  the  springs  of  action  partially  hidden  in  his  own  man- 
hood are  bare  and  unsightly  in  his  old  age.  In  educating  his  son,  Lord 
Chesterfield  has  shaped  his  own  character,,  and  given  to  all  posterity  the 
warning  of  a  splendid  ruin. 


— There  is  a  phase  of  education  in  the  Government  academies  at  West  Point 
and  Annapolis,  which  is  worthy  the  attention  of  all  educators.  Those  young 
men  have  large  amounts  of  manual  labor  to  perform.  They  have  to  slush 
decks,  and  tar  ropes,  and  scrub  and  scour  guns.  There  is  no  namby-pambyism 
there.  A  young  man  who  is  afraid  of  soiling  his  hands  and  boots,  has  a  rude 
shock  when  he  enters  these  institutions.  Nothing  is  too  dirty  or  too  hard 
for  them  to  do,  if  it  be  within  their  powers.  As  a  result  we  have  men,  not  a  lot 
of  educated  helplessness;  men  who  can  plough  their  way  through  life,  making 
a  furrow  of  their  own ;  men  who  can  plane  a  board,  or  dig  a  rifle  pit,  as  well 
as  read  French.    We  need  more  such  men-producing  institutions. 

C.  A.  Morey. 
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STATE  DEPARTMENTS. 


Minnesota. 


fpHE  graduating  exercises  of  the  Saint  Cloud  State  Normal  School  occurred 
[      on  the  evening  of  December  20th.    The  class  numbered  ten  persons,  of 
whom  seven  were  ladies  and  three  were  gentlemen.    The  new  term  began 
January  3d.    Rev.  D.  L.  Kiehle,  Principal. 

Senator  Linsaw,  of  the  Minnesota  Legislature,  has  signalized  the  first  work 
in  the  session  of  that  august  body  by  the  re-introduction  of  the  famous  school 
book  bill,  designed  to  set  up  the  State  in  the  publishing  business,  and  appro- 
priating #75,000  therefor.  It  is  generally  understood  that  the  prime  mover 
in  this  scheme  is  Ignatius  Donnelly.  Outside  barbarians  will  look  with  some 
interest  and  no  little  amusement  for  the  outcome  of  this  new  departure  in  the 
•'  Gopher  State." 


Iowa. 


Editor,  J.  M.  DeArmond,  Davenport. 

STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION.— The  Association  melt  Tuesday 
afternoon,  Dec.  26th,  at  Grinnell,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President, 
Supt.  C.  P.  Rogers.  About  eighty  teachers  enrolled  their  names.  During  the 
enrollment,  Prof.  T.  S.  Parvin,  who  has  been  identified  with  the  educational 
interests  of  Iowa  since  1848,  addressed  the  Association  on  the  progress  of 
education  in  Iowa,  as  shown  by  the  exhibit  at  the  Centennial  Exposition,  and 
by  the  annually  increasing  attendance  at  these  meetings. 

At  the  assembling  of  the  Association  in  the  evening,  Pres.  Magoun,  of  Iowa 
College,  extended  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  teachers  to  meet  at  his  house  for 
social  reunion  and  good  cheer,  after  the  close  of  the  session.  President 
Rogers  then  delivered  his  inaugural  address.  It  was  able,  thoughtful,  and 
practical.  Prof.  J.  B.  Young,  of  Davenport,  followed  with  a  scholarly  and 
forcible  paper.  Subject :  The  Responsibility  of  the  School,  for  the  Per- 
sonal Developement  and  Culture  of  its  Pupils. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  27th,  Evening,  Session. 
After  the  opening  exercises,  President  Rogers  appointed  the  following 
.  ommittees  :  " 

Committee  on  Finances:  C.  R.  Clark,  of  Montezuma;  M.  W.  Bartlett, 
Cedar  Falls,  J.  B.  Jennings,  Liscomb. 

Committee  on  School  Legislation  :  Hon.  C.  \V.  Van  Coellen  ;  Prof.  E.  R. 
Eldridge,  and  Supt.  J.  W.  Johnson. 

Committee  on  Resolutions :  Mr.  J.  Valentine,  Mason  City;  S.  L.  Mozier, 
Albia,  and  B.  T.  Truehlood,  Oskaloosa. 

Committee  on  Nominations  :  Mr.  H.  H.  Seerly,  Oskaloosa;  M.  E.  Colby, 
Maquoketa;  and  Miss  E.  E.  Finck,  Tipton. 

On  motion  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  and  papers  of  the  Association 
was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Pres.  Gilchrist,  Supt.  Rowley  and 
Prof.  Eldon.  Papers  were  then  re  id  by  Miss  Kate  N.  Tupper,  of  Marshall- 
town,  on  "The  School  Library;"  by  Supt.  J.  R.  Pickett,  of  Sigourney,  on 
"The  Spelling  Reform;"  and  by  Supt.  N.  E.  Goldthwaite,  of  Rome  county, 
on  "Political  Science  in  the  Public  Schools."  After  a  spirited  discussion  of 
these  subjects,  they  were  referred  to  special  committees. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  with  State  Supt.  Von  Coelln  in  the  chair. 
Prof.  Parvin,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  President's  address,  presented 
a  report.  That  officer's  course  in  discussing  a  number  of  important  topics 
rather  than  one  general  subject,  met  with  the  hearty  approbation  of  the 
Committee. 

County  Supt.  Abbie  Gifford,  of  Marshalltown,  then  read  a  paper  on  "The 
County  Superintendency,"  and  Mrs.  Helen  R.  Duncan  followed  with  a  paper 
on  "County  School  Management."    A  Spirited  discussion  followed. 

Prof.  Crosby  olfered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Iowa,  are  unqualifiedly 
in  favor  of  county  supervision  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  school  system  of  the 
state. 

Pres.  Magoun  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  also  unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  State  Teachers'  Association,  that 
County  supervision  should  be  made  more  efficient  and  the  appointment  to  the 
office  removed,  if  possible,  from  party  politics. 


Dr.  Magoun,  Supt.  Thompson,  and  Pres.  King,  were  appointed  as  a  com- 
mittee to  report  on  means  for  securing  these  advantages. 

Two  papers  were  presented  during  the  evening.  Mrs.  T.  F.  M.  Curry, 
of  Davenport,  had  chosen  for  her  subject  "The  Footprints  of  The  Centuries." 
This  was  one  of  the  best  papers  read  before  the  Association.  It  elicited  the 
heartiest  of  applause. 

Prof.  Parker  reported  upon  "The  Unification  of  the  School  System."  The 
report  was  adopted  and  placed  on  file. 


The  session  opened  Wednesday  morning  with  music.  The  devotional 
exercises  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Murphy. 

Prof.  N.  R.  Leonard,  of  the  State  University,  called  the  attention  of  the 
Association  to  the  subject  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  and 
offered  the  following  : 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  hereby  expresses  its  gratification  in  view  of 
the  progress  that  is  being  made  in  the  introduction  of  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures. 

Resolved,  That  the  teachers  of  our  country  have  an  important  duty  to  do  in 
preparing  the  way  for  its  general  adoption  in  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  report  upon  the  general 
subject  of  the  metric  system,  and  upon  the  best  plan  of  preparing  our  state  for 
its  adoption. 

The  committee  were,  Prof.  Leonard,  Prof.  Buck,  and  Prof.  Bessey. 

State  Supt.  Von  Coelln  reported  that  ninety-nine  normal  institutes  had  been 
held  in  the  state  during  the  past  year,  with  an  attendance  of  9,489  teachers, 
and  at  an  expenditure  of  $27,479. 

Supt.  W  .  W.  Jameson,  of  Keokuk,  reported  upon  the  "Curse,  Cause,  and 
Cure  of  Text-book  Change."  Plis  paper  called  out  some  sharp  criticisms 
upon  the  manner  in  which  text-books  are  often  introduced.  On  motion  the 
State  Superintendent  was  requested  to  collect  statistics  in  reference  to  changes 
of  text-books  in  the  schools  of  Iowa. 

Presidents  Gilchrist  and  Eldredge  then  presented  very  able  papers  upon  the 
work  of  the  Normal  Schools. 

The  first  business  of  the  afternoon  session  was  the  election  of  officers.  The 
first  ballot  gave  the  office  of  President  to  Miss  P.  W.  Sudlow,  of  Davenport,  ; 
Prof.  E.  R.  Eldredge  was  elected  member  of  the  executive  committee. 

The  Vice-Presidents  elected  were  Supt.  Johnson,  Prof.  Valentine,  and  Supt, 
Childs;  The  Recording  Secretary,  Prof.  W.  H.  Pratt,  of  Davenport ;  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  Miss  Kate  F.  Tupper,  of  Marshalltown  ;  Treasurer, 
Prof.  D.  W.  Lewis,  of  Washington. 

The  publication  of  the  of  the  papers  and  proceedings  of  the  Association  was 
referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  the  President,  Secretary,  and  Executive 
Committee. 

Supt.  Pickett  reported  that  177  names  had  been  enrolled.  The  Finance 
Committee  reported  a  balance  of  $245  in  the  treasury.  The  committee  on 
Libraries  reported  in  favor  of  recommending  to  the  Legislature  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  providing  for  the  establishment  of  school  libraries.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Spelling  Reform  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
confer  with  the  Spelling  Reform  Association.  Supt.  J.  R.  Pickett,  Mrs.  T.  F. 
M.  Curry,  Miss  A.  E.  Packer,  and  Prof.  Philbrick  were  appointed  as  such 
committee.  The  committee  on  County  Supervision  reported  in  favor  of  making 
such  supervision  more  efficient  by  severing  the  office  from  the  field  of  party 
politics ;  by  causing  candidates  to  pass  a  thorough  examination ;  by  giving 
superintendents  more  time  for  visiting  schools;  by  making  the  office  more 
than  advisory;  and  by  making  the  compensation  more  adequate.  A  commit- 
tee consisting  of  Pres.  Magoun,  Supt.  Thompson  and  Pres.  King  was 
appointed  to  embody  these  suggestions  in  the  form  of  amendments  to  the 
law.  A 

The  committee  on  Resolutions,  Prof.  Valentine  chairman,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Resolved,  That  in  this  Centennial  year  we  express  to  the  All-wise  Ruler  our 
profound  gratitude  for  the  perpetuity  of  our  free  institutions,  and  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  renewed  diligence  in  doing  all  we  can  to  preserve  these,  and  to 
transmit  them  to  the  future  generations  unimpaired. 

Resolved,  That  a  knowledge  of  the  history  and  principles  of  political  sci- 
ence is  essential  to  the  intelligent  performance  of  the  duties  of  of  citizens, 
and  therefore,  that  the  elements  of  political  science  should  be  taught  in  our 
public  schools. 

Resolved,  That  we  believe  that  much  of  the  alleged  complaint  in  regard  to 
frequent  text-book  changes  is  without  foundation,  and  results  from  a  manifest 
lack  of  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject.  That  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  changes  in  text  books,  especially  in  the  physical  sciences,  become 
necessary  from  time  to  time,  and  that  such  changes  generally  can  be  effected 
without  increasing  the  necessary  expense. 

Resolved,  That  we  congratulate  ourselves  and  the  State  on  the  final  establish- 
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ment  of  a  State  Normal  School,  and  that  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  secure 
its  prosperity  and  its  efficiency. 

Prof.  J.  M.  Mansfield,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  read  a  paper  on  a  "  Plan  for  a  Scien- 
tific Course,"  which  was  discussed  by  Prof.  Bessey,  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College.  Miss  Wilson  read  Supt.  Thompson's  paper  on  "  Drawing  in  Ele- 
mentary Schools." 

Prof.  Fellows,  Supt.  Miller,  and  Supt.  Todd  were  appointed  to  devise  a 
plan  for  a  Congress  of  Iowa  Educators. 

One  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  able  papers  of  the  session  was  read  Thurs- 
day evening,  by  Supt.  Sabin,  of  Clinton.  His  subject  was  "  State  and  Schools;" 
Pres.  Kephart  followed  with  a  paper  upon  "  The  Proper  Attitude  of  Denomi- 
national Institutions  to  State  Schools."  The  retiring  President  made  a  few 
remarks  and  introduced  Miss  P.  W.  Sudlow,  who  was  received  with  a  hearty 
welcome  of  applause.    The  Association  then  adjourned. 


Ill 


inois. 


Editor,  John  W.  Cook,  Normal. 

THE  following  monthly  report,  for  November,  1876,  is  a  little  late  in  its 
appearance,  but  hereafter  we  purpose  to  publish  a  similar  report  regu- 
larly the  last  of  each  month.  Principals  of  graded  schools,  in  this  state,  are 
invited  to  send  for  blanks,  that  they  may  fill  and  return  them  in  time  for  pub- 
lication. 

REPORT  OF  ATTENDANCE  FOR  NOVEMBER,  1876. 


No.  ot  days  01 
School. 

Whole  Number 
Enrolled. 

Av.  Daily 
Attendance. 

Per  Cent,  of 
Attendance. 

No.  ot 
Tardinesses. 

No.  neither  ab- 
sent nor  Tardy. 

Principals. 

Chicago, 

20 

43.494 

38,450 

94 

9602 

J.  L.  Pickard. 

Belleville, 

20 

1-745 

1,596 

91 

310 

637 

Henry  Raab. 

Rock  Island, 

20 

1,624 

1,450 

89 

58 

700 

J.  F.  Everett. 

Danville, 

20 

I-55I 

1,187 

84 

365 

447 

C.  M.  Taylor. 

Alton, 

20 

1,025 

914 

89 

182 

422 

E.  A.  Haight. 

Warsaw, 

21 

788 

758 

96.2 

147 

310 

John  T.  Long. 

Morris, 

20 

635 

562 

88.5 

362 

261 

M.  Waters. 

Amboy, 

21 

600 

502 

83-7 

9i 

157 

L.  T.  Regan. 

West  Champaign, 

21 

576 

507 

88 

35 

138 

W.  H.  Lanning. 

Clinton, 

21 

492 

437 

86.6 

32 

269 

R.  E.  Morrow. 

Sandwich, 

20 

473 

406 

86 

48 

166 

A.  E.  Bourne. 

Sterling,  2d  Ward. 

20 

484 

468 

96.5 

66 

262 

A.  Bayliss. 

Rochelle, 

20 

470 

429 

91. 1 

34 

226 

P.  R.  Walker. 

Carthage, 

20 

450 

360!  80 

106 

82 

F.  A.  North. 

Petersburg, 

20 

402 

3io 

90 

408 

67 

C.  L.  Hatfield. 

Lacon, 

20 

368 

349 

94.8 

64 

144 

L.  C.  Dougherty. 

East  Champaign, 

21 

335 

286 

85-3 

1 1 1 

125 

E.  DeBum. 

Farmington, 

21 

280 

249 

89 

158 

135 

C.  L.  Howard. 

Forreston, 

20 

278 

227 

81 

53 

49 

J.  L.  Wright. 

Oregon, 

20 

277 

252 

9i 

63 

191 

S.  B.  Wadsworth. 

Rantoul, 

22 

245 

201 

86 

114 

7i 

I.  N.  Wade. 

Avon, 

22 

226 

201 

89 

125 

68 

L.  S.  Bates. 

Marine, 

20 

218 

174 

80 

74 

7' 

W.  E.  Lehr. 

Millstadt, 

21 

207 

•77 

85.5 

347 

69 

W.  S.  Anderson. 

Newman, 

!  21 

198 

146 

73-7 

103 

48 

A.  Waters. 

Illiopolis, 

23 

178 

144 

80.9 

90 

75 

E.  Auerswald. 

Nora, 

20 

164:  139 

84 

48 

42 

H.  B.  Lathe. 

Troy, 

1  21 

163 

1  <3S 

85 

88 

44 

T.  L.  Matchett. 

Tolono, 

21 

l62  I2C 

74 

32 

M.  E.  Moore. 

Fairmount, 

21 

1541  131 

86 

1 6c 

26 

B.  F.  Stocks. 

Walnut, 

20 

122!  IOC 

9i-5 

54 

4S 

G.  P.  Peddicord. 

Louisville, 

22 

I20|          90]  75 

T.  B.  Cusp. 

Ogden, 

|  22 

III 

82(73.8 

16- 

25 

T.  C.  Clendenen. 

Palestine, 

20 

8578.2 

8c 

>  4c 

)  D.  T.  Stewart. 

Towanda, 

22 

9; 

72,74-2 

15/ 

15 

.J.  A.  Miller. 

Roscoe, 

20 

r  7283.6 

1 1 

2- 

Harrison  Clarke. 

Millersburg, 

!  8; 

S  7691 

4< 

>  4< 

>  J.  T.  Johnston. 

*Lee's  Academy, 

80 

3> 

*  36I947 

-T.  J.  Lee. 

*  Loxa. 


— The  Secretary  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  Miss  Mary  Allen  West, 
has  sent  us  the  following  report : 

The  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion was  held  in  Barrett's  Hall,  Champaign,  Dec.  27,  28,  and  29,  1876,  Edwin 
C.  Hewett,  Normal,  presiding.  For  the  first  time,  each  Congressional  Dis- 
trict in  the  state  was  represented,  the  aggregate  attendance  being  about  four 
hundred.    These  represented  every  department  of  our  school  work — County 


and  Town  Schools,  Normal  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Universities — each  depart- 
ment sending  its  strongest  men  and  women  to  this  Centennial  Convocation. 

The  first  session,  Wednesday  afternoon,  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Dr. 
Edwards,  and  much  enlivened  by  capital  music  by  the  scholars  of  the  public 
schools  of  Champaign.  Mr.  J.  W.  Langley,  of  that  city,  welcomed  us  most 
heartily,  and  flatteVed  us  individually  and  collectively,  after  the  most  approved 
fashion. 

President  Hewett  responded  by  promising  that  we  would  all  behave  our- 
selves while  in  Champaign,  and  remember  her  good  people  ever  after. 

After  another  song  by  the  pupils,  we  listened  to  the  President's  Address. 
He  sketched  briefly  the  good  accomplished  by  this  Association  during  the 
twenty-two  years  of  its  existence,  then  took  a  broad  outlook  over  the  educa- 
tional field,  dwelling  on  those  things  Illinois  needs  to  do  to  place  her  in  the 
van  of  the  educational  army.  He  advocated,  very  warmly,  a  system  of  Teach- 
ers' Institutes,  supported,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  State,  similar  to  the  systems 
which  have  proved  so  beneficial  at  the  East,  an6*  in  Iowa  and  Wisconsin. 
After  the  appointment  of  various  committees,  and  the  transaction  of  other 
necessary  business,  the  Association  adjourned  till  8  o'clock. 

Evening  Meeting. — Dr.  Swing,  Chicago,  had  been  engaged  to  lecture  this 
evening,  but  failing  to  appear,  Dr.  Robert  Allyn,  Carbondale,  was  requested 
to  fill  his  place,  which  he  did  most  satisfactorily.  He  gave  us  an  admirable 
lecture  on  "  Educational  Seed,"  rich  in  seed  thoughts. 

At  its  conclusion,  Mr.  S.  H.  White,  Peoria  Normal,  read  a  report  on  the 
"Educational  Exhibit  of  Illinois  at  the  Centennial;"  it  was  very  full  and 
satisfactory.    It  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  President's  Address. 

At  the  evening  sessions  of  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Mr.  E.  A.  Haight, 
Alton,  favored  us  with  songs,  which  were  highly  appreciated. 

Thursday  and  Friday  forenoons  the  Association  met  in  sections,  the  College 
and  High  School  section,  T.  H.  Blodgett,  chairman,  meeting  in  Barrett's  Hall; 
the  Grammar  and  Intermediate  section,  Mr.  S.  L.  Wilson,  Champaign,  chair 
man,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  the  Primary  and  Kindergarten  section, 
Supt.  Wells,  Oregon,  chairman,  in  the  Congregational  Church.  The  College 
and  High  School  section  was  mainly  occupied  in  discussing  the  report  of  a 
committee,  appointed  last  year,  to  devise  means  for  bringing  the  college  and 
the  high  school  into  closer  relations.  The  chairman  of  the  committee,  Supt. 
Etter,  being  absent,  the  report  was  made  by  Prof.  Boltwood,  Princeton.  It 
recommends : 

1.  That  the  colleges  shall  agree  upon  their  requirements  for  admission,  and 
suggests  the  following  as  the  minimum  :  higher  arithmetic,  physical  and  polit- 
ical geography,  U.  S.  history,  grammar,  algebra  to  quadratics,  four  books  of 
plane  geometry.  In  Latin,  three  books  of  Caesar,  seven  orations  of  Cicero, 
six  books  of  /Eneid,  besides  prose  composition.  In  Greek,  three  books  of  the 
Anabasis,  and  one  of  the  Iliad,  besides  prose  composition. 

2.  Equivalents. — If  any  applicant  for  college  shall  have  completed,  and 
shall  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  any  portion  of  the  work  of  the  col- 
lege course,  the  work  thus  completed  shall  be  received  as  an  equivalent  for 
any  omitted  study  of  the  preparatory  course,  which  occupies  a  time  equal  to 
that  spent  in  college  upon  the  completed  study. 

3.  System  of  Equivalents. — Each  college  is  requested  to  arrange  its  course 
for  publication,  so  as  to  show  the  time  allotted  to  each  study,  and  to  specify 
the  equivalents  which  seem  best  fitted  to  its  plan  of  work  ;  also  to  indicate  its 
proposed  plan  for  making  up  specified  deficiencies,  so  that  the  pupils  in  the 
high  schools  may  shape  their  work  more  intelligently. 

4.  Examination  on  "Profession." — We  recom.  lend  that  candidates  for 
admission  to  college  should  be  allowed  to  "make  their  profession"  on  certain 
portions  of  Latin  and  Greek,  of  their  own  selection;  so  that  their  examination 
may  be  based  on  thorough  knowledge  of  principles,  rather  than  upon  the 
amount  read. 

5.  Reception  upon  Certificates. — We  recommend  that  colleges  should  not 
receive  upon  certificates  of  the  preparatory  schools.  The  colleges  are  able  to 
maintain  a  more  uniform  standard  of  scholarship  than  the  schools,  and  ought 
to  insist  upon  their  own  standards. 

6.  Order  of  Collegiate  Studies. — We  suggest  that  colleges  arrange  their 
courses  so  as  to  bring  botany,  /.oology,  and  physiology,  which  are  studied  in 
all  high  schools,  early  in  their  course,  so  that  pupils  who  have  completed  these 
studies  may  take  extra  Latin  and  Greek  early  in  their  course,  and  be  even 
with  their  classes  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  discussion  on  this  report  was  long  and  spirited,  participated  in  by  Pres. 
Bateman,  of  Knox,  Drs.  Allyn,  of  Carbondale,  Gregory,  of  Champaign,  and 
Edwards,  of  Princeton,  Messrs.  Lewis,  of  Hyde  Park,  Roberts,  of  Indian- 
apolis, Whipple,  of  Westfield,  Mann,  of  Batavia,  and  many  others.  It  is  a 
good  sign  that  the  greatest  opposition  to  the  proposed  plan  came  from  high 
school  men,  who  feared  that  its  system  of  equivalents  would  lead  to  a  "letting 
down"  on  the  part  of  the  colleges,  and  believed  that  any  lowering  of  their 
standards  would  be  suicidal,  not  only  to  the  colleges,  but  also  to  the  high 
schools.  The  report  was  finally  adopted,  and  the  committee  continued  for 
another  year. 
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In  this  section,  Mr.  O.  S.  Wescott,  Chicago,  presented  a  paper  of  marked 
interest  on  "Reform  in  Methods  of  Teaching  Languages,  especially  Living 
Languages." 

In  the  Grammar  and  Intermediate  section,  the  topic  "  How  can  Music  be 
Taught  in  these  Schools?"  was  ably  presented  by  papers  from  E.  A.  Haight, 
Alton,  and  J.  H.  Brownlee,  Southern  Illinois  Normal  University.  The  sub- 
ject was  fully  discussed  by  Messrs.  Mason,  Welch,  Hill,  and  others. 

The  question,  "What  Changes  are  Desirable  in  Intermediate  Instruction?" 
brought  out  Messrs.  Harvey,  of  Paris,  Williams,  of  Lawn  Ridge,  and  others. 

One  session  was  held  at  the  Industrial  University,  at  which  time  Prof.  Roos 
read  a  very  interesting  paper  on  "  Drawing  in  Public  Schools,"  and  illustrated 
his  method  of  teaching  by  black-board  exercises.  Nothing  during  the  Asso- 
ciation excited  more  interest  than  this.  At  the  conclusion,  Dr.  Gregory 
read  a  paper  by  Prof.  Kenis,  on  the  same  topic. 

In  the  Primary  and  Kindergarten  section,  the  first  morning  was  spent  in 
the  discussion  of  "Order  and  Methods  in  Primary  Numbers."  Mr.  Seymour, 
Blue  Island,  led  the  discussion  with  a  paper  advocating  the  teaching  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division, 
simultaneously;  others  followed,  some  advocating  the  same  method,  others 
preferring  to  teach  these  principles  in  couplets — addition  and  subtraction 
together,  then  multiplication  and  division.  Messrs.  Wells,  Raab,  Leal,  Hall, 
E.  C.  Smith,  Mann,  Walker,  and  Wilson,  of  Peoria,  took  part  in  this  discus- 
sion. 

Friday  morning  was  occupied  by  the  reading  of  a  paper  on  "  The  Kinder- 
garten a  Part  of  the  Public  School  System,"  by  H.  Raab,  Belleville,  and  one 
on  "How  to  Make  Little  Children  Truthful,"  by  Mary  Allen  West,  Gales- 
burg.  Both,  especially  the  first,  elicited  prolonged  and  spirited  discussion. 
The  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Association  be  requested  to  refer  to  a  special  com- 
mittee the  subject  of  Kindergartens,  with  instructions  to  report  at  our  meet- 
ing next  year,  upon  their  utility,  their  progress  in  this  state,  and  the  propriety 
of  their  further  encouragement,  especially  by  legislation." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Association,  Friday  evening,  this  resolution 
was  reported,  and  the  proposed  committee  ordered.  Mr.  H.  Raab,  Belleville, 
Miss  Mary  W.  Whiteside,  Peoria,  and  Miss  Lou  Allen,  Champaign,  were 
appointed  said  committee. 

General  Association,  Thurday  P.  M. — Pres.  Hewett  announced  the 
the  names  of  the  following  gentlemen  as  the  committee  before  ordered  on 
changes  desired  in  the  School  Law :  Messrs.  Edwards,  Princeton ;  Barge, 
Geneseo;  Parker,  Chicago;  Thomas,  Carbondale;  Lewis,  Hyde  Park.  He 
then  read  the  following  telegram  : 

"Indianapolis,  Indiana,  Dec.  27,  1876. 
"  E.  C.  HEWETT,  Pres.  Illinois  Teachers'  Association. — The  five  hundred 
teachers  of  Indiana,  assembled  at  Indianapolis,  send  greeting  to  the  teachers  of 
their  sister  state,  Illinois.    Wishing  you  all  the  success  you  deserve,  and  assur- 
ing you  of  our  purpose  to  keep  even  pace  with  you  in  your  educational  work, 
Yours  very  truly,       W.  H.  Wiley, 

Pres.  Teachers'  Association,  Indiana." 

The  President  was  instructed  to  respond  to  this  greeting,  also  to  send  one  to 
the  Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association,  then  in  session. 

Mr.  Pickard,  from  Centennial  Committee,  reported  that  they  found  trouble 
in  settling  with  Mr.  S.  H.  White,  who  had  charge  of  our  exhibits — that  to 
their  certain  knowledge  he  had  expended  $225  of  his  own  money,  for  which 
he  presented  no  bill ;  that  in  the  absence  of  a  bill  they  could  not  refund 
this,  without  orders  from  the  Association.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Powell,  Aurora, 
it  was  voted  unanimously,  that  the  committee  be  ordered  to  refund  this  $22$. 

Mr.  Pickard  also  requested  the  appointment  of  an  auditing  committee,  to 
examine  and  pass  upon  all  Centennial  accounts.  On  motion  of  Dr.  Allyn, 
Messrs.  E.  L.  Wells,  E.  A.  Gastman,  and  J.  P.  Slade  were  appointed  said 
committee.  Mr.  C.  I.  Parker,  chairman  of  Nominating  Committee,  reported 
the  following  nominees,  who  were  elected  unanimously :  President,  Leslie 
Lewis,  Hyde  Park;  Vice-Presidents,  one  from  each  Congressional  District, 
our  space  forbids  us  giving  the  list ;  Secretary,  Mary  L.  Carpenter,  Rockford ; 
Treasurer,  J.  P.  Slade,  Belleville;  Executive  Committee,  O.  S.  Westcott,  Chi- 
cago, N.  C.  Dougherty,  Mt.  Morris,  E.  A.  Haight,  Alton. 

Dr.  Edwards,  from  Committee  on  School  Law,  and  Supt.  Wells,  from  a 
similar  committee,  appointed  by  Superintendents'  Association,  reported  various 
proposed  amendments.  These  two  committees  were  made  a  joint  committee, 
to  whom  were  referred  these  two  reports  for  consolidation.  Said  committee  was 
also  instructed  to  report  methods  by  which  the  Legislature  should  be  reached 
on  this  subject. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Michigan. 


Editor,  Lewis  McLouth,  Ypsilanti. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL.— The  Faculty  of  the  Normal  School  have  adopted, 
as  a  part  of  the  work  of  their  regular  meetings  during  the  year,  the  con- 
sideration of  the  following  topics:  The  Psychological  Basis  of  the  Science  of 
Education;  The  Languages,  Ancient  and  Modern,  as  Educational  Means;  The 
Natural  and  Physical  Sciences,  Mathematics,  Music,  Drawing,  and  Penmanship, 
as  Factors  in  the  work  of  Education ;  School  Regulations  as  an  Educational 
Force.  The  treatment  of  these  subjects  is  in  the  form  of  essays  by  different 
members,  followed  by  discussions.  A  similar  course,  with  a  series  of  profes- 
sional questions,  was  pursued  last  year,  with  results  of  no  little  interest  and 
profit  to  all  concerned.  There  are,  this  year,  in  the  Michigan  Normal  School, 
about  twenty  students  who  were  admitted  upon  their  diplomas  from  different 
graded  schools  and  colleges  in  the  state,  without  examination.  Such  persons 
are  usually  able  to  complete  one  of  the  higher  courses  of  professional  instruction 
in  a  year.  The  number  of  this  class  of  students  is  gradually  increasing  year 
by  year,  and  thus  the  hope  is  encouraged  that  the  time  is  coming  when  a  large 
proportion  of  those  who  enter  our  professional  schools,  especially  the  normal 
schools,  will  come  with  all  the  preparation  to  be  secured  by  a  quite  complete 
course  in  the  public  schools.  Of  the  class  of  '76  of  the  Michigan  Normal 
School,  we  notice  the  following,  with  the  places  where  they  are  teaching : 
Miss  May  Erwin,  Three  Rivers ;  Miss  Abbie  Howe,  Romeo ;  Miss  Lois  Mc- 
Mahon,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  Miss  Frank  St.  John,  Flint ;  Miss  Carrie  Queal, 
Decatur;  Miss  Frances  Wall,  Adrian;  Mr.  A.  C.  Brower,  Caro ;  Mr.  Geo. 
W.  Davis,  Rochester;  Mr.  Geo.  Grant,  Almont;  Mr.  John  A_May,  Eaton 
Rapids;  Mr.  Eugene  Miller,  Grass  Lake;  Mr.  A.  Palmer,  Reading;  Mr.  A. 
J.  Rosenberry,  L' Anse ;  Mr.  H.  C.  Rankin,  Cassopolis ;  Mr.  W.  W.  Stockley, 
Assistant  in  Normal  School,  Ypsilanti;  Mr.  Charles  St.  John,  Rockland;  Mr. 
W.  W.  Wendell,  Clinton. 

Of  the  above,  most  of  the  gentlemen  are  principals,  and  the  ladies  precep- 
tresses, of  the  schools  with  which  they  are  connected. 

— Hon.  Levi  L.  Barbour,  of  Detroit,  recently  gave  a  reception  to  the  ven- 
erable Dr.  Geo.  P.  Williams,  of  the  University.  Dr.  Williams'  health,  all 
his  friends  and  old  pupils  will  be  glad  to  learn,  is  somewhat  improved. 

The  "old"  University  men  will  be  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Dr.  Tappan.  Her  health  for  some  time  has  been  poor,  and  her  death  recently 
occurred  at  the  home  of  herself  and  the  Doctor,  in  Switzerland. 

— Mr.  E.  K.  Hill,  formerly  of  Michigan,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Normal 
School,  is  teaching  at  Folsom,  California. 

— Mr.  Jas.  L.  Spenser  is  principal  of  the  graded  school  at  Linden,  where 
he  once  before  served  for  two  years.  He  has  enrolled  135  pupils,  and  has,  as 
one  of  his  assistants,  Miss  Ella  Webber,  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  School, 
shorter  course.  Mr.  Spenser  is  himself  a  graduate  from  one  of  the  longer 
courses. 

— Miss  Jessie  Cameron,  late  a  student  in  the  Normal,  has  just  been  engaged 
as  teacher  in  a  grammar  grade  in  the  public  schools  at  Defiance,  O. 

— Miss  Fannie  Beattie,  also  a  student  in  the  Normal,  has  accepted  a  place 
in  the  schools  of  Manistee,  Mich. 

— Principal  Miller,  of  Grass  Lake,  reports  190  pupils  enrolled,  27  in  the 
High  School,  and  four  teachers.    He  has  a  graduating  class  of  5. 

— A.  C.  Brower,  principal  of  the  Union  School,  at  Caro,  Tuscola  County, 
reports  240  enrolled  during  the  fall  term,  and  an  average  attendance  of  197. 
In  his  High  School  he  has  37  pupils.  Four  teachers  are  employed.  Forty- 
two  pupils  were  neither  absent  nor  tardy  during  the  term.  The  local  papers 
speak  in  terms  of  high  commendation  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Brower  and  his 
pupils. 

— Mr.  Elbert  Seaman  and  wife  [nee  Dora  Miller),  recently  of  the  Normal 
School,  are  conducting  successfully  the  graded  school  at  De  Witt. 

— Mr.  Robert  J.  Barr,  principal  of  the  graded  school  at  Algonac,  reports 
four  teachers,  240  pupils  enrolled,  37  of  them  being  in  the  High  School. 

—  Principal  Mills,  of  Rockland,  reports  385  pupils  enrolled.  He  has  classes 
in  Geometry,  Geology,  English  Literature,  and  General  History.  Recent 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  school  library,  and  to  the  chemical  and 
philosophical  outfit.  Mr.  St.  John,  in  the  grammar  department,  is  reported  as 
earnest  and  faithful  in  his  work,  and  everything  is  moving  on  without  friction. 
Mr.  Mills  and  Mr.  St.  John  are  both  graduates  of  the  Normal  School,  the 
latter  of  last  year's  class. 
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Indiana. 


Editor,  J.  B.  Roberts,  Indianapolis. 
TNDIANA  STATE  ASSOCIATION.— The  Indiana  State  Association  held 
±    its  Annual  Meeting  at  Masonic  Hall,  Indianapolis,  Dec.  26th,  27th,  and 
28th.    The  attendance  was  somewhat  less  than  in  former  years,  though  there 
was  no  abatement  of  interest  and  good  cheer  on  the  part  of  those  present. 

The  most  noticeable  addresses  were  those  of  the  President,  Wm.  H.  Wiley, 
of  Terre  Haute ;  of  W.  P.  Fishback,  Esq.,  who  made  the  speech  of  welcome, 
an  who,  in  a  very  frank  and  hearty  manner,  presented  the  work  of  the  public 
schools  as  it  appears  to  an  outsider  or  layman ;  of  J.  L.  Pickard,  of  Chicago, 
who  delivered  the  Annual  Address,  upon  the  subject  of  "  Moral  Training  in 
Public  Schools;"  of  the  Honorable  and  Venerable  R.  W.  Thompson,  who 
discussed  the  theme,  "Are  our  Public  Schools  in  Danger — from  what?''  It 
was  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  to  a  public  man  and  statesman  of  his  high 
standing,  the  only  danger  seeming  to  threaten  was  from  religious  fanaticism, 
and  that  this  was  by  no  means  a  formidable  one. 

A  very  earnest  and  able  paper  was  also  read  by  Mrs.  M.  W.  Thompson,  of 
the  Indianapolis  High  School,  on  the  "General  Culture  of  Teachers,"  in 
which  all  teachers  were  earnestly  exhorted  to  make  men  and  -women  of  them- 
selves, by  mingling  with  people  in  other  walks  of  life,  and  by  keeping  them- 
selves in  a  constantly  receptive  attitude. 

President  E.  E.  White,  of  Purdue  University,  made  his  introductory  bow  to 
the  teachers  of  Indiana,  and  a  very  fine  impression,  by  the  delivery  of  his  fin- 
ished lecturc^on  "  The  Question  of  the  Hour." 

Prof.  Campbell,  Centennial  Commissioner,  and  one  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Great  Exhibition,  treated  us  to  a  very  fine  discourse  on  "  The  Centennial  Ex- 
hibit as  an  Educator."  Among  the  others  who  were  prominent  in  the  discus- 
sions of  the  meeting,  were  Lemuel  Moss,  President  of  the  State  University ; 
Wm.  A.  Jones,  President  of  the  State  Normal  School;  J.  M.  Bloss,  of  Evans- 
ville;  W.  A.  Bell,  Geo.  P.  Brown,  and  J.  J.  Mills,  of  Indianapolis;  Pres. 
Martin,  of  Asbnry  ;  J.  H.  Smart,  State  Superintendent,  and  others.  On  the 
whole,  the  meeting  was  full  of  interest  and  profit. 

State  NORMAL. — Two  years  ago  the  State  Board,  in  connection  with  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Terre  Haute  (the  city  High  School  being  in  the  Nor- 
mal building),  provided  the  building  with  an  improved  steam  heating  appa- 
ratus, at  an  expense  of  $12,000.  It  has  proved  a  constant  source  of  annoyance 
and  expense  for  repairs,  and  now  will  have  to  be  thoroughly  overhauled  or 
thrown  out  entirely.  Its  failure  has  been  attributed  to  the  ignorance  or  neglect 
of  a  cheap  janitor.  It  is  now  proposed  to  employ  a  thorough-going  and  capa- 
ble man  for  that  responsible  position,  and  to  make  the  balance  sheet  good  by 
employing  some  cheaper  teachers.    This  last  statement  needs  confirmation. 

Governor's  Message. — The  farewell  message  of  Governor  Hendricks, 
read  on  the  5th  inst.  before  the  Indiana  Legislature,  contains  the  following 
sound  doctrine : 

"  This  is  probably  the  last  message  which  I  shall  address  to  the  Legislature, 
and  I  beg  to  repeat  what  I  said  in  my  inaugural  four  years  ago  :  1 1  need  not 
urge  you  to  extend  a  protecting  and  fostering  hand  over  our  free  schools,  and 
to  guard  with  anxious  care  the  funds  that  support  them.  Coming  as  you  do 
from  among  the  people,  you  cannot  be  indifferent  to  an  influence  so  important 
to  their  welfare  and  to  the  true  dignity  and  strength  of  the  State.'  I  would 
not  now  abate  anything  from  any  sentiment  which  I  then  expressed,  but  my 
observation,  since  coming  into  office,  convinces  me  that  the  danger  to  our 
policy  and  system  of  common-school  education  is  not  to  be  apprehended  from 
any  want  of  popular  interest  therein,  nor  from  any  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
the  people  or  their  representatives  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  thereof,  but 
from  a  discontent  which  is  sure  to  arise  should  there  be  carelessness  and  ex- 
travagance in  the  expenditures  of  the  moneys  provided  for  its  support.  The 
permanence  and  prosperity  of  the  common  schools  require  economy  and  effi- 
ciency in  that  management." 

Evansville. — About. a  year  ago,  Willard  Carpenter,  a  wealthy  citizen  of 
Evansville,  made  a  donation  of  over  $500,000  for  the  founding  of  a  Univer- 
sity, to  be  known  as  the  Willard  University.  By  mutual  consent  of  donor  I 
and  trustees,  this  magnificent  donation  has  been  diverted  to  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  public  park,  a  public  library,  reading  room,  and  art  gallery,  all 
to  be  sufficiently  endowed,  and  to  be  maintained  for  the  purposes  named,  and  j 
to  be  forever  free  for  the  use  of  all  the  citizens  of  Evansville,  subject  to  rules 
to  be  adopted  by  the  board  of  trustees.  A  most  wise  and  sensible  diversion, 
assuredly.    Let  us  have  no  more  new  colleges  or  universities  for  the  next  [ 


fifty  years,  but  parks,  libraries,  galleries  of  art,  and  reading  rooms,  and  better 
endowments  for  any  really  first-class  universities  already  in  existence. 

Purdue  University.  — President  E.  E.White  has  just  presented  to  the 
Governor  his  annual  report  of  this  institution.  During  the  past  year  there 
were  66  students.  The  present  number  is  99.  Current  expenses  for  the  year, 
$14,646.25,  and  improvements  $14,592.67.  The  University,  as  re-organized 
under  its  present  management,  embraces  three  departments ;  the  academy, 
college  of  general  science,  and  the  special  schools  of  science  and  technology. 
The  special  schools  of  science  and  technology  contain  the  following  depart- 
ments :  Schools  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  of  civil  engineering,  of 
industrial  design,  of  physics  and  mechanics,  of  chemistry  and  metallurgy,  and 
of  natural  history. 


Wisconsin. 


Office  of  County  Superintendent, 
Monticello,  Green  County,  Wisconsin,  Jan.  2,  1877. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

THE  first  number  of  The  Educational  Weekly  is  before  me.    I  assure 
you  it  is  a  welcome  visitor.    I  trust  its  work  will  be  appreciated,  and 
its  influence  felt  wherever  there  is  a  man,  woman,  or  child  to  be  educated, 

throughout  the  whole  country. 

Green  County  is  looking  up  in  educational  matters.  Believing  that  a  com- 
petent corps  of  teachers  is  needed  more  than  anything  else,  just  now,  we  are 
giving  our  attention  more  particularly  to  the  educating  and  the  training  of  our 
teachers.  We  have  societies  organized  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  and 
so  arranged  that  we  have  a  teachers'  meeting  every  Saturday,  in  some  part  of 
the  county.  At  these  meetings,  everything  pertaining  to  the  profession  of 
teaching  is  discussed.  Methods  of  teaching  receive  particular  attention. 
With  good,  progressive  teachers  in  the  field,  our  schools  must  improve.  A 
teacher  lacking  energy,  force  of  character,  and  good  culture,  even  though 
placed  in  the  best  of  schools,  with  all  the  conveniences  that  it  is  possible  to 
furnish,  will  let  the  school  run  down;  while  an  earnest  teacher,  with  a  just 
appreciation  of  his  important  work,  and  actuated  by  a  love  for  that  work,  will 
build  up  and  maintain  his  school  almost  anywhere. 

In  this  work  of  educating  and  training  teachers,  I  recognize  the  Weekly 
as  an  earnest  co-worker,  and  as  such,  I  most  heartily  welcome  it,  and  can 
cheerfully  recommend  it  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  education. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  teachers  who  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages of  our  normal  schools,  and  higher  institutions  of  learning,  we  intend  to 
hold  a  two  months'  institute  each  spring  and  fall.  Our  first  was  held  in 
Monticello  last  fall,  and  in  our  winter  schools  we  see  some  of  the  results. 
The  County  has  placed  $100  at  our  disposal  to  defray,  in  part,  the  expenses  of 
a  spring  institute.  These  institutes,  held  .in  different  parts  of  the  county, 
awaken  a  very  lively  interest  in  school  matters,  and  patrons,  as  well  as  teach- 
ers, may  be  benefited.    Most  truly,  T.  C.  Richmond. 

— Prof.  J.  Q.  Emery,  principal  at  Fort  Atkinson,  publishes  a  full  term 
exhibit  of  the  attendance,  punctuality,  conduct,  scholarship,  and  rank  of 
every  pupil  in  the  High  School.  It  is  the  most  complete  thing  of  its  kind 
that  has  ever  been  brought  to  our  attention.  It  must  be  not  only  interesting, 
but  valuable,  to  all  connected  with  the  school.  This  report,  for  the  term  end- 
ing December  15,  1876,  shows  that  there  were  five  classes  in  the  school,  num- 
bering respectively  fifteen,  eleven,  twenty-three,  thirty-four,  and  forty-eight 
pupils,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  pupils  in  the  school. 
Mr.  Emery  has  two  assistants,  Miss  Emma  Jenkins  and  Miss  Alice  Ewing. 

— Supt.  F.  W.  Isham,  of  Walworth  county,  will  hold  teachers'  meetings 
this  month  as  follows:  the  13th,  at  Genoa  Junction ;  the  20th,  at  Delavan ; 
the  27th,  at  Vienna.  The  subjects  which  will  be  considered  at  the  first  meet- 
ing are :  Fractions,  Common  and  Decimal ;  Outline  Map  of  North  America, 
contour  and  relief ;  Presidential  Elections  ;  Colonial  forms  of  Government ; 
Conjugation  of  Verbs;  Rules  for  Spelling;  Marking  of  Vowels  in  unaccented 
syllables,  and  of  Consonants  ;  School  Discipline.  At  the  second  and  third 
meetings  the  following  subjects  will  be  discussed:  Simple  Interest;  Railroads 
of  Wisconsin;  Process  of  Law-making  in  the  State;  French  and  Indian  War; 
Infinitives  and^  Participles ;  Geographical  Names;  Analysis  of  Thought; 
Recitations — Objects,  Methods. 

—Mrs.  Prof.  Rockwood  is  again  at  her  home  in  Whitewater,  having  been 
materially  benefited  in  health  by  her  treatment  at  Delavan. 
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THE  ignorance  of  some  of  the  raw,  uncultivated  cubs — and  even  of  more 
pretentious  aspirants — who  apply  for  admission  to  the  great  universities, 
in  both  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  is  absolutely  astounding.  Several  years 
ago,  Prof.  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  of  Michigan  University,  published  a  small  selec- 
tion from  his  notes  of  blunders  in  English  orthography  by  members  of  the 
upper  classes  in  that  institution,  many  of  which  are  of  the  most  surprising 
character.  Quite  recently,  Prof.  Anderson,  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  at 
the  opening  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  said,  that  if  proof  were  needed  of  the 
necessity  of  a  preliminary  examination  of  candidates  for  admission,  it  would 
be  found  in  answers  given  to  questions  submitted  to  candidates  by  one  of  the 
Examining  Boards.  Ex.  qr.,— "  What  is  meant  by  the  antiquity  of  man?" 
Arts. — "The  wickedness  of  man."  "The  Letters  of  Junius?"  "Letters 
written  in  the  month  of  June."  "The  Crusades?"  "A  war  against  the 
Roman  Catholics  during  the  last  century."  "The  first  meridian  ?"  "The 
first  hour  of  the  day."  "  To  speak  ironically  ?"  "  To  speak  about  iron." 
"A  Gordian  knot?"  "  The  arms  of  the  Gordon  family."  "The  Star  Cham- 
ber?" "  Place  for  viewing  the  stars."  "  To  sit  on  the  woolsack  ?"  "  To  be 
seated  on  a  sack  of  wool."  "A  solecism  ?"  "A  book  on  the  sun."  "The 
year  of  jubilee  ?"    "  Leap  year." 

— The  Centennial  Year,  useful  as  it  has  been  in  prompting  studies  of  Amer- 
ican history  and  government,  seent*Jto  have  skipped  some  people  with  its 
improving  influences.  The  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  late  editor  of  Old  and  New,  bears 
witness  that  within  the  last  six  months  he  has  talked  with  an  American  lady, 
reputed  to  be  highly  cultivated,  "  who  did  not  know  the  difference  between  a 
Senator  and  a  Representative  in  Congress."  He  also  says  that,  visiting  a  pub- 
lic school  and  asking  a  class  a  question  about  the  Battle  of  the  Brandywine, 
he  found  that  the  class  had  never  heard  of  it,  and  was  merely  amused  at  the 
drollness  of  the  name. 

— President  Grant  does  not  forget  his  own  obligations  to  the  common-school 
system  of  his  native  state,  nor  those  of  the  country  to  it.  In  his  recent  annual 
message  he  recommends  the  compulsory  support  of  free  schools,  and  renews 
his  suggestion,  that  the  election  franchise  should,  after  a  definite  time  in  the 
future,  be  allowed  only  to  those  who  can  read  and  write.  The  latter  would 
be  an  admissible  measure,  but  one  insuperable  objection  to  it  now  is,  that 
under  it  the  education  of  the  freedmen,  so  desirable  on  many  accounts,  would 
be  hindered  as  much  as  possible  by  the  Southern  whites. 

— The  second  triennial  election  of  the  London  School  Board,  under  the 
New  Free  School  Act  adopted  for  the  United  Kingdom  in  1873,  nas  just 
taken  place.  The  Board  consists  of  fifty  members,  elected  from  districts  in 
numbers  proportioned  to  population.  They  are  voted  for  by  the  rate-payers — 
that  is,  householders  or  persons  hiring  lodgings  or  paying  rent.  Women  may 
vote  for  members  of  the  Board,  or  may  become  members  themselves;  and 
four  were  chosen  at  this  election,  among  them  Miss  Helen  Taylor,  stepdaugh- 
ter of  John  Stuart  Mill.  She  was  elected  in  spite  of  her  violent  onslaught 
upon  the  clergy  during  the  canvass,  in  which  she  declared  that  the  contest  was 
one  of  school  boards  against  clerical  despotisms.  The  clergymen,  she  said, 
were  merely  anxious  to  get  the  schoolmaster  to  do  the  clergyman's  work,  but 
in  that  case  they  should  give  up  the  clergyman's  pay.  In  consequence  of  the 
aversion  of  the  late  Board  to  all  sectarian  instruction  in  the  schools,  two  parties 
had  arisen,  one  siding  with  the  Board,  and  the  other  with  the  denominational 
or  church  faction.  A  very  exciting  and  spirited  contest  was  had ;  but  the  re- 
sult is  the  complete  vindication  of  the  Board,  a  large  increase  of  liberal  mem- 
bers, and  virtual  instructions  from  a  large  majority  of  the  rate-payers  to  keep 
all  dogmatism  out  of  the  schools.  The  result  is  a  decided  triumph  for  Eng- 
lish liberalism  and  for  anti-sectarian  instruction  in  public  schools  everywhere. 

— President  Angell,  of  Michigan  University,  has  lately  come  into  possession 
of  a  copy  of  the  Laws  of  Yale  College,  as  they  stood  in  1707.  Among  the 
queer  statutes  of  the  President  and  Fellows,  is  one  ordaining  that,  "  Whereas, 
the  marriage  state  is  very  incongruous  with  a  state  of  pupilage  in  this  college, 
it  is  ordered  that  if  any  undergraduate  shall  contract  matrimony  he  shall  be 
dismissed  from  college." 

— The  famous  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  has  propagated  itself  with  great 
success  in  various  parts  of  this  country ;  and  now  it  has  two  hopeful  daughters 
in  South  Africa.  Two  or  three  years  ago  a  seminary,  taught  by  its  graduates 
and  managed  on  Miss  Lyon's  plan,  was  organized  in  one  of  the  coast  towns  of 
Cape  Colony,  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  preparatory  schools  in  neigh- 
boring towns  under  similar  management.    Their  success  prompted  the  decision 


to  found  a  second  seminary  in  the  interior  of  the  Colony,  at  Graaf  Reinet ; 
and  in  July  last  Miss  Thayer,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Miss  Ayres,  of 
Massachusetts,  both  graduates  from  the  South  Hadly  institution,  sailed  for  the 
Cape  to  begin  their  work  at  the  new  "Midland  Ladies  Seminary."  The 
Graaf  Reinet  Herald,  of  Oct.  nth,  publishes  a  cordial  welcome  to  them. 
Buildings  had  already  been  erected  for  the  school. 

— The  average  state  legislator  is  often  successful  in  stultifying  himself  very 
thoroughly ;  but  he  seldom  reaches  such  dizzy  heights  of  success  as  that 
Virginia  statesman  who  the  other  day  introduced  into  the  Legislature  of  his 
state  a  bill  excluding  from  the  public  schools  children  whose  fathers  or  guar- 
dians, from  improvidence  or  dissipation,  neglect  to  pay  the  capitation  tax. 
This  is  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  in  a  spirit  not  exactly 
Biblical.  In  fact  it  is  an  extremely  silly  and  wholly  improper  bit  of  proposed 
legislation. 

— Dr.  Kneeland,  Superintendent  of  the  Indian  School  upon  the  Onondaga 
reservation,  in  Western  New  York,  begins  to  despair  of  success  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  aboriginal  tribes  for  American  citizenship.  He  says  in  his  late 
report  : 

"During  the  eighteen  years  of  my  care  of  the  Indian  school  in  this 
central  nation  of  the  famous  Iroquois  Confederacy,  enough  time  has  elapsed  to 
enable  me  to  take  sight  over  the  preceding  years  and  get  the  range  of  progress. 
And  candor  compels  me  to  say  that  the  view  is  not  flattering  to  me  as  a  super- 
intendent, or  to  my  proteges  as  specimens  of  human  development.  More 
than  200  years  of  trial  has  been  made  by  devoted  men,  such  as  Brainard  and 
Eliot,  of  New  England,  Kirkland,  of  Oneida  county,  New  York,  and  many 
other  devoted  missionaries  and  teachers,  to  civilize  and  Christianize  this  singu- 
lar race  of  men,  and  fit  them  for  citizenship.  But  the  testimony  of  our  earliest 
Presidents  in  their  messages  to  Congress  differs  very  little  from  that  of  those 
nearly  a  century  later.  In  the  earlier  ones — as  that  of  Thomas  Jefferson — 
we  find  more  of  hope  and  less  of  piety  in  regard  to  the  aborigines  than  are 
found  in  the  utterances  of  our  last  Presidents.  After  more  than  a  century 
of  missions  and  schools  among  the  Indians,  no  chief  magistrate  of  this  emi- 
nently democratic  nation,  of  which  universal  suffrage  has  become  tl\e  chief 
corner-stone,  ventures  to  recommend  making  the  Indian  a  voter." 

— We  clip  the  following  from  the  New  York  School  Journal  of  December 
23d.  "  It  is  a  custom  pretty  well  settled  in  this  country,  that  assistant  teachers 
hold  their  places  at  the  will  of  the  real  authority  of  the  college  or  school — be 
this  president,  principal,  or  trustees.  This  lead-;  to  hardship,  but  it  is  a  part  of 
our  educational  common-law.  When  a  man  finds  he  is  to  be  put  out  of  his 
place,  the  usual  plan  is  to  allow  him  to  resign."  The  doctrine  that  subordi- 
nate teachers  in  an  institution  of  learning  cannot  so  demean  themselves  as  to 
be  subject  to  dismissal,  is  an  original  invention  with  the  Normal  School  Board, 
or  a  majority  of  it,  in  Minnesota.  This  singular  collection  of  novices  in 
school  management  recently  took  the  preposterous  position  that  no  such  power 
resided  in  a  principal  whom  it  had  left  without  funds,  or  other  support,  to  ope- 
rate a  state  institution,  even  though  the  offenders  could  have  been  proven  to  be 
raving  maniacs.  The  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  becomes  more  apparent  when 
it  appears,  from  the  action  of  the  board,  that  the  subordinates  are  in  all  cases 
selected  by  the  principals,  and  may,  in  any  case,  be  dropped  from  the  rolls  at 
the  option  of  the  executive  officers  above  mentioned.  This,  and  other  similar 
cases  in  Minnesota,  illustrate  the  folly  of  confiding  great  public  interests  to 
the  hands  of  weak  place-hunters,  aspiring  politicians,  and  worn  out  clergymen, 
totally  incompetent  to  deal  with  questions  demanding  the  exercise  of  moral 
courage  and  practical  wisdom.  The  Weekly  insists  that  men  disabled  from 
duty  in  other  callings  are  not  the  men  to  meet  the  grave  responsibilities  of 
educational  leaders,  or  establish  precedents  at  war  alike  with  wholesome  dis- 
cipline and  sound  common  sense. 

— The  first  number  of  the  New  Jersey  Public  School  Journal  has  come  to 
hand.  It  is  a  three  column  quarto,  of  twelve  pages,  published  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Majory,  at  Bloomfield,  and  is  edited  by  Messrs.  Majory  and  Ballard.  The 
leading  articles  are:  "What  constitutes  a  model  class;"  "The  Teacher  Ques- 
tion;" "Growth  in  Knowledge;"  "  How  to  make  a  School  Attractive;"  and 
an  amusing  "  Pedagogic  Antique,"  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lockwood.  The 
journal  is  a  monthly  publication,  at  one  dollar  a  year.  We  wish  it  an  abun- 
dant success.    The  educators  of  New  Jersey  should  give  it  a  hearty  support. 


Odds  With  The  Enemy :  an  amateur  drama.  By  T.  S.  Dennison.  This  is 
the  first  of  a  series  of  dramas  which  the  author  purpo-.es  to  write  for  school 
and  amateur  entertainments,  and  if  the  succeeding  ones  shall  be  as  good  as 
the  first,  we  predict  for  them  a  large  demand.  "Odds  With  The  Enemy"  is 
exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  pupils,  and  the  story  itself  is 
sufficiently  entertaining  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  audience,  should  any 
character  be  poorly  presented, 
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PUBLISHERS1  DEPARTMENT. 

I ^  VERY  article  which  appears  in  the  successive  numbers  of  the  Weekly 
j  is  paid  for  by  the  publishers,  and  no  contributions  can  be  accepted  which 
are  not  worth  paying  for.  We  wish  to  emphasize  this  fact,  as  it  is  the  best 
kind  of  evidence  that  what  appears  in  the  columns  of  the  Weekly  is  of 
superior  merit.  A  monthly  journal  of  education  can  with  difficulty  pay  the 
expenses  of  publication,  and  a  fair  salary  to  its  editor.  Its  subscription  list  is 
limited,  and  its  advertising  patronage  meagre.  The  quality  of  the  writing 
done  for  its  columns  must  therefore  be  such  as  can  be  procured  without  cost, 
and  necessarily  less  valuable  than  that  which  commands  a  price.  Our  readers 
may  rest  assured  that  in  these  columns  they  will  find  nothing  that  is  printed 
simply  to  fill  space  ;  every  line  of  every  number  is  worth  reading  carefully. 
That  which  costs  the  subscriber  only  two  dollars  and  a  half  costs  the  publish- 
ers many  times  as  much,  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  we  have  several 
thousand  subscribers,  who,  in  the  aggregate,  pay  us  more  than  the  cost  of  our 
contributions,  we  could  not  afford  to  furnish  so  good  a  paper  every  week.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  liberal  patronage  of  advertisers  enables  us  to  print  and 
publish  the  paper  in  the  very  best  style.    For  all  of  which  we  are  thankful. 

— The  whole  of  the  first  number  of  the  Weekly,  and  a  few  copies  of  the 
second,  were  sent  to  subscribers  with  the  edges  uncut,  but  so  many  good 
advisers  recommended  the  trimming  of  the  leaves,  that  we  yielded  to  their 
opinion,  and  now  send  out  the  paper  with  the  top  and  front  edges  trimmed. 
This  will  make  the  margin  a  very  little  narrower  when  the  volume  is  bound, 
but  for  such  as  prefer  to  have  a  wide  margin,  we  shall  preserve  a  few  hundred 


copies  of  each  number,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  supply  them  for  bind- 
ing. It  is  probably  unnecessary  for  us  to  recommend  that  each  subscriber 
preserve  the  successive  numbers  as  they  appear,  as  nearly  every  one  will  wish 
to  have  his  volume  bound,  and  will  preserve  them  without  such  advice.  The 
Weekly  will  make  two  volumes  a  year,  each  of  over  three  hundred  pages, 
and  the  reading  matter  contained  in  a  volume  will  be  invaluable  in  future 
years. 

— We  would  like  to  receive  at  least  one  subscription  from  every  village  of  a 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  not  less  than  one  for  every  additional  thousand. 
Every  principal  is  invited  to  send  us  a  club.  Five  yearly  subscriptions  can  be 
obtained  for  ten  dollars.  The  first  numbers  of  the  Weekly  are  "taking"  well, 
as  will  he  seen  from  the  following  : 

With  its  large  corps  of  able  editors,  it  will  undoubtedly  attain  a  large  circu- 
lation among  practical  educators. — Paw  Paw  True  Northerner. 

Its  editors  comprise  some  of  the  best  known  educators  in  the  Western  States. 

— Chicago  Times. 

From  the  appearance  and  worth  of  the  number  before  me,  I  am  sure  the 
Weekly  will  be  a  welcome  visitor. — J.  A.  Beattie,  Bedford,  Indiana. 

I  like  the  first  number  very  much. — Prof.  Charles  A.  Morey. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  journal.  Its  management,  tone,  and  intent  are  good. 
Miss  S.  P.  Bartlett,  South  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

A  glance  through  its  columns  shows  variety,  scholarship,  and  earnestness. 
— New  England  yournal  of  Education. 

A  handsome,  new,  sixteen  page  magazine,  intended  to  fill  a  want  long  felt. 

— Chicago  Evening  Journal. 
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"  I  have  to-day  given  them  examination,  and  am  prepared 
to  say  that  I  consider  them  among  the  very  best  of  those 
highly  important  necessities  in  the  school-room.  I  Lhink  it 
will  be  easier  with  them  to  keep  full  records,  which  shall  be 
of  real  worth  to  the  school  and  pupil." — Robert  Allyn, 
Pres.  So.  III.  Normal  University. 

"  I  hope  it  will  prove  the  success  that  it  looks  to  be." — 
Wm.  T.  Harris,  Supt.  Schools,  St.  Louis. 

The  special  features  of  Edwards'  School  Records  which 
recommend  them  as  superior  and  preferable  to  any  others, 
are  the  following : 

E.  Completenes s.  Every  item  of  interest  pertaining  to 
the  connection  of  a  pupil  with  a  school  is  provided  for  on  a 
single  page. 

2.  Simplicity.  It  is  necessary  to  write  the  pupil's  name 
only  once  a  term  in  the  Daily  Record  for  a  complete  record 
of  his  attendance,  deportment,  and  scholarship  in  each 
branch  of  study.  His  name  written  once  in  the  Monthly 
Record  answers  for  a  year.  And  in  each  of  these — the  daily 
and  the  monthly — the  several  items  of  attendance  and  scholar- 
ship, and  the  averages,  are  so  recorded  that  they  are  easily 
seen  at  one  view. 

3.  Cheapness.  A  comparison  of  Edwards*  School 
Records  with  those  commonly  used  in  the  schools,  will  sat- 
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Edwards'  Monthly  School  Record,  $3. 

Specimen  copies  of  either  sent  for  examination  on  receipt 
of  one-half  price. 
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Editorial. 


THE  most  momentous  problem  now  challenging  the  attention 
of  American  statesmen  is  the  problem  of  education  in  the 
South.  That  the  nation  is  in  danger  from  the  existence  within 
its  borders  of  such  vast  numbers  of  ignorant  and  vicious  voters, 
no  thoughtful  person,  acquainted  with  the  facts,  will  undertake 
to  deny.  The  actuality  of  this  danger  was  never  so  apparent  as 
now.  Universal  suffrage  is  a  real  blessing  only  where  universal 
intelligence  prevails.  The  ballot  in  the  hands  of  the  illiterate 
and  evil-disposed  classes  is  simply  a  curse.  The  free  will  to  do 
wrong,  when  freely  exercised,  is  the  worst  form  of  human  bond- 
age. In  giving  unqualified  suffrage  to  the  ignorant  blacks,  and  the 
equally  ignorant  whites,  in  the  late  Confederate  States,  American 
statesmanship  committed  a  stupendous  blunder.  Can  any  man 
demand  a  more  complete  verification  of  this  truth  than  the  pres- 
ent aspect  of  our  national  affairs  presents?  If  so,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  say  that  he  is  incapable  of  comprehending  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect.  A  glance  at  a  few  comparative  figures  from  the 
last  census,  bearing  upon  this  subject,  will  be  sufficient  to  present 
the  question  in  a  clear  and  convincing  light.  These  figures  are 
summoned  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion  in  no  partisan  or 
sectional  spirit,  but  under  the  earnest  conviction  that  the  welfare 
of  the  country  demands  it.  The  best  men  in  the  South  join 
with  the  best  men  in  the  North,  and  with  good  men  everywhere, 
in  the  expression  of  the  belief  that  in  universal  education  alone 
lies  the  hope  of  better  days. 

Of  the  person-j  over  ten  years  of  age,  who  cannot  read,  we 

have,  in  the  different  sections,  the  following  percentages : 

Total  Pop.  Unable  to  read.  Per-cent. 

Eastern  and  Middle  States,       12,303,534              478,606  3.8 

Western  States,                      12,023,629              409,175  3.4 

Southern  States,                      13,878,435            3.550,425  25.5 


Expenditures  for  Education. 
£2,47 1, 343 
$  490,604 
£4,229,452 
$  223,660 


As  to  the  voting  population,  the  figures  stand  as  follows : 

Voters.  Unable  to  read.  Per-cent. 
Eastern  and  Middle  States,         2,747,694               226,592  8. 
Western  States,                        2,644,879              217,403  8. 
Southern  States,                       2,914,736            M37j3°3  39- 

The  expenditures  for  education,  in  the  three  sections  as  above, 

in  1873,  were:  In  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  $32,451,601  ; 

in  the  Western  States,  $34,828,628;  in  the  Southern  States,  $11,- 

i76,344- 

From  these  figures,  it  appears  that  the  Southern  States,  with  a 
population  greater  than  either  the  Eastern  or  Western  sections,- 
expend  only  one  third  as  much  for  the  education  of  the  people. 
It  may  be  further  mentioned  that  the  State  of  New  York,  with 
a  population  of  4,387,464,  spends  $11,256,894  annually,  a  sum 
greater  than  the  amount  above  given  for  the  entire  Southern  sec- 
tion. The  following  comparison  will  prove  very  suggestive.  It 
is  between  states  of  nearly  equal  population,  north  and  south : 

Population. 
New  Jersey,  906,096 
Alabama,  996,992 
Iowa,  1,194,020 
Georgia,  1,184,109 

These  comparisons  might  be  almost  indefinitely  extended,  but 
the  above  will  suffice  for  the  present.  It  will  be  seen  that  New 
Jersey,  with  a  population  somewhat  less  than  that  of  Alabama, 
expends  five  times  as  much  for  education  ;  while  Iowa,  with  a 
slightly  greater  population  than  Georgia,  expends  nearly  twenty 
times  as  much,  for  the  same  purpose. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any  argument  to  prove  that 
the  material,  social,  and  political  condition  of  the  Southern 
States  finds  its  explanation  in  these  figures.  On  the  contrary, 
the  fact  will  be  assumed  as  already  established.  It  will  also  be 
assumed  that  there  is  a  grievous  burden  of  illiteracy  at  the 
East  and  in  the  West.  It  is  a  national  disgrace  that  at  the  end 
of  the  first  century  in  the  life  of  the  republic,  there  are,  even  in 
the  Northern  States,  nearly  one  million  illiterates  over  ten  years 
of  age,  443,995  of  whom  are  males  of  voting  age.  As  self-gov- 
ernment is  predicated  upon  intelligence,  it  is  self-evident  that 
its  powers  should  be  mainly  directed  to  the  work  of  self-preser- 
vation by  stimulating,  and  in  every  way  encouraging  the  growth 
of  that  intelligence.  Social,  political,  and  material  regenera- 
tion can  be  effected  only  on  the  basis  of  intellectual  and  moral 
regeneration.  The  intellectual  and  moral  regeneration  of  a  com- 
munity is  possible  only  through  a  wise  and  generous  system  of 
education,  universally  diffused.  This  is  the  pressing  need  of  the 
South.  This  is  the  remedy  which  alone  can  reach  the  disease 
that  is  deeply  seated  in  the  body  politic.  Is  there  statesmanship 
enough  in  the  republic  to  discern,  and  apply  this  cardinal  truth? 
We  shall  see. 


In  view  of  the  actual  situation,  the  Weekly  insists  that  there 
should  be  no  delay  in  pressing  to  its  final  passage  the  bill  set- 
ting apart  the  procerds  of  the  sales  of  our  remaining  public 
lands  for  the  education  of  the  people,  and  the  equitable  distri- 
bution of  the  same,  on  the  basis  of  the  illiteracy  existing  in  the 
several  states.  This  is  the  first  step,  and  it  should  no  longer  be 
delayed ;  for  it  will  require  at  least  a  whole  generation  entirely 
to  reconstruct  society  on  the  firm  foundations  of  general  intelli- 
gence, and  give  to  the  people  that  repose  and  security  so  essen- 
tial to  their  social  and  material  progress.    The  South,  devastated 
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and  impoverished  by  the  war,  needs  just  such  a  measure  as  this 
to  start  her  upon  a  career  of  educational  development.  Let  her 
have  the  means,  the  information,  the  generous  sympathy  of  the 
patriotic  and  the  wise,  and  she  will  do  the  rest.  To  this  end,  too, 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  as  the  receiving  and  distributing  center 
of  educational  intelligence,  should,  in  every  way,  be  aided,  en- 
couraged, and  liberally  supported.  We  should  not  object  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  scope,  and  the  increase  of  the  powers  of  this 
beneficent  agency,  to  the  extent  of  enabling  it  to  command,  if 
necessary,  the  cooperation  of  all  the  leading  public  school 
agencies  in  the  several  states.  It  has  already  accomplished  a 
work,  for  education,  of  which  its  pecuniary  cost  is  no  adequate 
measure.  With  the  Southern  States  aroused  to  the  necessity  of 
a  thorough  system  of  schools,  the  importance  of  the  Bureau 
would  be  vastly  increased,  and  its  value  to  the  nation  would  be 
absolutely  beyond  computation.  Wliat  the  South  needs  is  general 
education.  To  this  end  it  must  be  aided,  encouraged,  and 
enlightened  upon  a  subject  so  vital  to  all  its  interests.  In  a 
future  issue,  we  shall  again  refer  to  this  topic,  presenting 
other  figures  significant  of  the  needs  of  the  people  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  the  dangers  of  the  nation. 

There  is  an  earnest  desire  among  the  truly  thoughtful  and 
patriotic  people  of  the  United  States  that  the  civil  service  of 
the  country  should  be  thoroughly  reformed.  This  desire  has 
been  so  frequently  and  so  variously  expressed,  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  its  existence  and  of  its  wide-spread  character.  Indi- 
viduals have  given  voice  to  it.  Parties  have  affirmed  it.  The 
public  press  has  echoed  it.  Official  authority  has  sanctioned  it. 
A  commission,  composed  of  many  of  our  ablest  and  best  men, 
once  attempted  to  give  practical  effect  to  it,  and  yet  we  do  not 
realize  it.  How  is  it  that,  in  a  republic  where  the  will  of  the 
people  is,  theoretically,  the  supreme  law,  and  where  merit  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  highest  and  best  test  of  fitness  for  public  station, 
this  righteous  demand  is  still  practically  unrecognized  ? 

The  first  answer  to  the  question  must  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  professional  politicians  are,  in  the  main,  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciple. In  their  estimation,  the  subordinate  offices  under  the 
Government  are  their  property,  to  be  assigned  at  will  to  their 
satellites  and  retainers,  as  a  reward  for  partisan  service.  As 
such,  these  offices  become  the  props  and  supports  of  aspiring 
adventurers,  who  subordinate  the  public  good  to  personal  advan- 
tage, barter  away  the  interests  of  the  masses,  tarnish  the  honor 
of  the  country,  and  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  people  for  the 
mere  pottage  of  political  power.  In  this  manner,  politics  be- 
comes a  powerful  source  of  public  and  private  demoralization. 
The  doctrine  that  "to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils"  is  directly 
at  variance  with  the  principle  that  merit  and  fitness  alone  are  the 
only  true  tests  of  qualification  for  the  public  service.  It  is  this 
flagrant  doctrine  that  embitters  our  political  contests,  engenders 
partisan  hate,  stimulates  the  most  reckless  misrepresentation  and 
falsehood,  inflames  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  and  endangers 
the  peace  and  stability  of  the  country.  Eliminate  this  vicious 
element  from  our  politics,  inaugurate  a  wise,  tolerant,  and  just 
civil  service  system,  and  the  American  republic  will  make  such 
rapid  strides  in  material,  social,  and  moral  development,  during 
the  second  century,  as  will  throw  even  the  grand  achievements 
of  the  first  utterly  in  the  shade. 

The  second,  and  really  the  fundamental  answer  to  the  query 
as  to  the  failure  of  our  attempt  to  secure  this  reform  is,  that  the 
American  people,  as  a  whole,  are  not  fully  educated  up  to  the 
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requirements  essential  to  the  establishment  and  firm  support  of  such 
a  system  of  civil  service.  In  a  country  where  the  educated  class 
is  the  ruling  class,  or  where  a  personal  government  exists,  the 
case  is  different.  In  that  case,  it  is  possible  to  devise  and  exe- 
cute the  best  measures  without  let  or  hindrance  from  the  popu- 
lace. But,  in  a  government  of  the  people,  the  ballot  of  the 
illiterate  is  as  potent  as  the  ballot  of  the  philosopher,  and  the 
uneducated  classes,  swayed  to  and  fro  by  the  wiles,  plausibilities, 
and  intimidations  of  the  demagogue,  become  the  aiders  and 
abettors  of  the  schemes  of  a  selfish  and  greedy  ambition.  For 
such  evils  there  is,  there  can  be,  but  one  effectual  remedy.  That 
remedy  must  be  a  better  education  for  the  whole  people.  Make 
every  citizen  worthy  of  his  high  duties  as  a  popular  sovereign. 
Make  him  capable  of  comprehending  for  what  he  votes,  and  why 
he  votes.  Give  him  the  intelligence,  the  virtue,  and  the  patriot-- 
ism  to  vote  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  better  judgment  and 
his  conscience,  and  his  ballot  will  be  cast  in  the  interests  of  pub- 
lic order,  private  morality,  and  pure  government. 

And  here,  again,  it  must  be  stated  that  there  is  a  very  inade- 
quate conception,  even  among  the  more  intelligent  classes, 
including  the  public  men  of  this  country,  of  the  power  of  right 
education  in  moulding  the  character  of  individuals  and  of  nations. 
Indeed,  this  is  the  chief  end  of  education,  and  if  we  had  the 
wisdom  to  use  our  educational  influences  aright,  there  are  no 
possibibilities  of  national  achievement  to  which  we  might  not 
reasonably  aspire.  According  to  the  Prussian  maxim,  "whatever 
you  would  have  appear  in  the  life  of  a  nation  you  mus,t  first  put 
into  its  schools. ' '  If,  therefore,  you  would  build  up  a  civil  ser- 
vice, based  upon  merit,  worth,  and  fitness,  instead  of  ignoble 
partisan  subserviency,  you  must  lay  your  system  of  education 
upon  the  same  broad  and  deep  foundations. 

Let  the  teachers  of  our  public  schools  and  institutions  be 
selected  in  all  cases  on  competitive  examinations,  and  such  other 
tests  of  qualification  as  may  be  of  the  most  conclusive  character. 
Let  superintendents  and  school  officers  of  every  giade  be  admitted 
to  the  service  of  the  public,  only  upon  similar  conditions.  Let 
boards  of  education  be  reduced  in  numbers,  and  improved  in 
quality,  by  eliminating  ward  politicians,  and  substituting  men  of 
character  and  culture,  according  to  the  same  principles.  In 
short,  embody  the  principles  of  a  reformed  civil  service  in  a 
reformed  educational  service,  and  you  will  build  from  the  foun- 
dation. You  will  make  better  citizens,  better  public  servants, 
and  a  purer  and  more  efficient  government.  You  will  raise  up 
more  patriots  and  less  partisans,  more  statesmen  and  less  dema- 
gogues. By  such  means  we  shall  conserve  and  promote  every 
true  interest  of  the  State,  diminish  vice,  magnify  virtue,  stifle 
partisan  malice,  develop  a  genuine  statesmanship,  and  prove  our- 
selves to  be  wise  master-builders,  upon  foundations  against  which 
the  storms  of  faction  and  fanaticism  shall  beat  in  vain. 

The  Kindergarten  furor  which  just  now  fills  so  many  parents 
and  teachers,  is  not  very  surprising,  and  will  doubtless  accomplish 
some  good.  Anything  is  better  than  apathy  and  stagnation. 
Forty  years  ago  it  was  Lancastrianism,  and  pupil  monitors  were  to 
give  school  work  a  new  efficiency.  Twenty  years  later  it  was  Pesta- 
lozzianism,  and  object  teaching  was  the  proposed  panacea  for 
schoolroom  dullness  and  failure.  To-day  it  is  Froebelism,  and 
the  Kindergarten  is  the  latest  gospel  of  education.  Each  of  the 
movements  has  a  truth  at  bottom,  or  they  could  not  have  com- 
manded the  attention  of  so  many  intelligent  teachers.  And  each 
one  proves,  in  its  way,  both  that  something  better  lies  before  us 
I  in  education,  and  the  ardent  desire  of  teachers  to  attain  it.  It 
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may  help  to  moderate  the  enthusiasm  of  our  Kindergarteners  to 
reflect  that  their  predecessors  were  just  as  enthusiastic  as  them- 
selves, and  believed  just  as  earnestly,  that  they  had  made  the 
great  final  discovery  in  educational  philosophy.  There  is  wisdom 
in  the  old  precept  "Prove  all  things;"  but  the  second  part  of 
the  precept  is  equally  important,  "hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 
To  the  good  of  the  past,  add  the  new  good  of  the  present,  and 
thus  make  ready  for  the  grander  good  of  the  future.  G. 

The  necessity  of  remembering  the  past  is  illustrated  by  the 
confusion  of  views  among  many  of  our  Kindergarteners.  Some, 
under  the  name  of  Kindergartening,  are  simply  giving  object 
lessons  with  Frcebel's  gifts  as  objects.  They  see  no  difference 
between  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel.  In  many  respects  the  two  men 
were  alike.  They  were  both  enthusiastic  lovers  of  childhood. 
Both  were  dreamers,  catching  insight  into  deep  truths,  but  failing 
to  give  these  truths  any  clear  and  logical  expression.  Each  was 
at  times  inconsistent  with  himself,  and  therefore  each  occasionally 
got  on  to  the  ground  occupied  by  the  other.  But  they  differed 
fundamentally  in  the  views  held.  Pestalozzi  sought  to  enable 
the  child  to  understand  and  use  the  world  around  him.  Hence 
he  chose  familiar  objects  as  means  of  instruction.  Froebel's  great 
thought  was  "  to  put  the  child  in  possession  of  itself,"  hence  he 
devised  the  children-garden,  or  play  ground,  and  gave  them 
playthings,  that  by  their  plays  they  might  be  led  to  learn  the  use 
of  their  own  bodies  and  minds,  their  limbs  and  their  senses. 
Pestalozzi's  aim  was  objective  ;  Froebel's  was  subjective.  Each 
involves  the  other,  since  the  mastery  of  the  world  around  us 
necessitates  the  development  of  our  powers ;  and  the  mastery  of 
ourselves  includes  a  knowledge  of  the  world  around  us  as  the 
sphere  in  which  we  live  and  act.  Does  not  this  prove  that  nei- 
ther of  these  great  German  educators  had  the  whole  truth  ? 
Each  saw  it  on  the  side  next  him.  The  full  truth  includes  them 
both,  and  the  perfect  primary  teaching  requires  the  object  lessons 
of  Pestalozzi  and  the  Kindergarten  plays  of  Frcebel.  G. 

There  is  an  evil  prevailing  in  some  of  the  high  schools,  espe- 
cially in  the  smaller  places,  which  is  doing  much  to  prejudice  the 
people  against  the  high  school  as  a  part  of  our  free  system  of 
public  schools.  We  mean  the  attempt  to  run  a  full  high  school 
course  when  the  community  does  not  furnish  the  material  in  the 
way  of  pupils.  Thus  we  sometimes  find  in  a  village  of  1,000,  or 
less,  population,  a  man  in  charge  of  a  graded  school  of  four  depart- 
ments, who  is  also  the  teacher  of  the  high  school.  We  find  the 
three  lower  grades  full,  and  the  teachers  over-worked,  while  in 
the  high  school  there  are  not  more  than  a  dozen  pupils,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  superintendent  and  principal's  time  is  given  to  three 
or  four  of  this  dozen.  Moreover,  we  find  that  this  man  is  paid 
nearly  or  quite  as  much  as  the  other  three  teachers.  It  can  but 
be  that  people  will  become  dissatisfied  with  this  state  of  things. 
Possibly  the  principal  is  giving  a  couple  of  hours  each  day  to 
one  or  two  pupils  who  are  studying  Latin  or  Greek,  or  both,  or 
some  more  advanced  mathematics  than  the  rest  of  the  school  is 
prepared  for-.  The  whole  thing  is  wrong.  It  is  an  injustice  to 
all  parties  concerned.  First  of  all,  it  is  unjust  to  those  who 
support  the  school,  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  funds  should  be 
appropriated  to  three  or  four  pupils.  Then  it  is  unjust  to  the 
lower  grade  pupils  who  are  fairly  entitled  to  the  time  of  the 
principal,  under  the  circumstances.  It  is  also  unjust  to  the  over- 
worked lower  teachers  ;  and  lastly  to  the  principal  himself,  and, 
as  has  been  said,  is  calculated  to  bring  into  reproach  our  entire 
system  of  high  schools  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  free  public 
schools.  E.  O. 
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"•Nor  have  we  put  the  principal  in  as  doing  himself  an  injustice, 
simply  to  fill  out  the  catalogue.  He  is  in  great  danger  of  losing 
his  hold  upon  the  confidence  of  the  people  as  a  superintendent, 
and  thus  making  a  failure.  He  is  also  attempting  to  do  for  his 
two  or  three  proteges  what  it  is  simply  impossible  that  he  should 
do  well,  under  the  circumstances,  and  thus  making  a  failure  as  a 
teacher.  But  what  should  be  done?  Simply  exercise  a  little 
common  sense.  Tell  those  three  or  four  pupils  that  they  can  not 
be  well  served  at  home,  and  cannot  be  served  at  all  without 
gross  injustice  to  others,  and  recommend  them  to  go  to  the 
nearest  public  high  school  which  is  so  situated  that  it  can  do 
such  work  and  is  doing  it.  And  when  this  is  done,  have  a  gen- 
eral promotion  "  all  along  the  line,"  and  fill  up  the  empty  seatsr 
in  the  high  school  room,  and  let  the  principal  go  to  work  with 
the  rest  of  the  teachers  to  do  honestly  and  well  the  work  that 
needs  doing.  E.  O. 

Should  not  every  graded  school  have  a  high  school  ?  No,  not 
by  any  manner  of  means,  if  by  a  high  school  is  meant  a  school 
in  which  are  taught  the  branches  assigned  to  the  high  school  in 
the  graded  school  course  of  twelve  years,  now  coming  to  be  generally 
adopted  in  our  western  states.  To  attempt  such  a  thing  in  the 
majority  of  our  graded  schools  is  a  dishonest  farce  :  there  is  nei- 
ther the  material  in  the  way  of  pupils  to.  make  such  a  school  out 
of,  nor  can  the  teaching  force  requisite  to  give  instruction  in  such 
a  course  be  secured.  Few  places  with  a  population  less  than 
6,000  or  8,000  can  supply  with  pupils  or  support  with  teachers 
the  full  high  school  course  as  laid  down  in  the  schedule  referred 
to,  especially  including  both  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages. 
In  most  villages  of  500  to  1,000  inhabitants,  the  highest  depart- 
ment in  the  public  school  ought  to  be  that  recognized  as  the 
grammar  school,  and  it  ought  to  be  so  designated  instead  of 
calling  it  a  high  school.  In  most  villages,  or  cities  (!),  of  from 
1,000  to  2,500,  the  highest  department  should  not  attempt  anything 
more  than  the  English  high  school  course.  In  such  a  place  the  high- 
est department  in  the  public  school  might  be  called  an  English  High 
School.  In  many  places  of  from  3,000  to  6,000  there  may  prof- 
itably be  added  to  the  English  high  school  course,  a  Latin  and 
perhaps  a  French  or  German  course,  and  the  school  be  called  a 
Latin  High  School.  In  places  of  larger  size,  the  full  high  school, 
including  the  English  course,  Latin  course,  and  the  full  classical 
course  requisite  for  preparing  for  the  classical  course  in  college, 
may  profitably  be  sustained.  History,  mathematics,  natural 
science,  and  literature  may  be  wisely  put  into  the  lower  grades  of 
high  schools  in  larger  amount  than  usual  whenever  there  is  found 
to  be  a  demand,  and  the  teaching  force  can  be  made  adequate. 
These  branches  afford  excellent  means  for  filling  out  and  extend- 
ing the  course,  as,  for  example,  from  the  minimum  work  of  a 
grammar  school  to  the  work  of  a  good  English  High  School  ; 
and  again  from  the  minimum  English  High  Schoool,  to  the  Latin 
High  School,  etc.  E.  O. 

Nor  can  any  one  tell  us  why  some  such  system  as  this  ought 
not  to  be  recognized  in  our  school  law.  Would  it  not  be  a  move 
in  the  right  direction  if  a  well  digested  plan  of  this  sort  were  to 
be  recognized  in  our  school  laws,  and  a  provision  made  that  each 
village  or  city  having  a  system  of  graded  schools  should  formally 
decide  what  rank  the  highest  department  of  the  schools  should 
take  ?  For  example,  in  Michigan,  there  are  not  more  than  ten 
or  a  dozen  places  where  a  high  school  course,  including  a  full 
classical  course  preparatory  to  college,  ought  to  be  attempted  ; 
and  perhaps  it  would  be  wiser  if  but  eight  should  attempt. 

E.  O. 
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ORAL  READING. 


Prof.  J.  C.  PlCKARD,  Champaign,  Illinois. 

I think  I  may  safely  say  that,  of  all  the  young  men  and  young  women  to 
whom  I  have  given  instruction  during  the  last  ten  years,  not  more  than  ten 
per  cent,  could  read,  at  sight,  an  ordinary  newspaper  article  fluently  and  intel- 
ligibly. Give  many  of  them  a  page  of  average  prose  to  read,  and  they  will 
often  stop,  stammer,  repeat,  and  mispronounce  even  common  words  :  they 
will  leap  a  period-chasm  without  apparent  effort,  but  fall  breathless  at  a  comma. 
A  word  somewhat  unusual,  though  not  difficult  of  pronunciation,  is  a  barrier  to 
their  further  progress,  and  they  must  be  pushed  through  it  or  boosted  over  it 
before  they  can  go  on.  Their  reading  is  mechanical,  monotonous,  spirit-kill- 
ing. It  is  a  mere  attempt  at  calling  the  words,  and  an  unsuccessful  one  at 
best,  since  any  mere  word  calling  is  not  reading. 

What  then  is  reading  ?  It  is  the  vocal  transfer  of  a  writer's  thoughts  and 
feelings  to  the  mind  of  a  listener — a  sort  of  oral  projection  of  the  mind  of  the 
writer  upon  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  It  is  implied  that  the  reader  takes  up  the 
thought  and  feeling  of  the  writer  into  his  own  intellect  and  heart,  and  then 
conveys  them  by  means  of  vocal  expression  to  the  intellect  and  heart  of  the 
hearer.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  good  reader  must  be  intelligent ; 
must  be  quick  to  see,  and  quick  to  feel.  He  must  understand  what  he  would 
read.  For  the  time  being  he  must  stand  in  the  writer's  place,  thinking  his 
thoughts  over  after  him,  and  gathering  into  his  own  bosom  all  the  emotions  of 
the  writer. 

This  is  a  great  deal,  but  it  is  not  all.  We  have  secured  the  spiritual  impres- 
sion ;  there  must  now  be  had'the  physical  expression  in  order  to  communicate 
that  impression  to  others.  The  reader's  voice  must  bridge  the  space  between 
the  giving  and  receiving  souls.  Spoken  words  are  wanted — winged  words — 
messenger  birds — to  fly  from  lip  to  ear,  and  bear  the  message  from  soul 
to  soul. 

What  are  spoken  words  ?  They  are  but  air-puffs,  made  audible.  The  lungs 
are  thj  reservoir  of  the  raw  material,  which  they  supply  as  wanted  to  the 
physical  labratory  above.  The  mouth,  not  to  be  too  precise,  is  a .  word- 
factory. 

Obviously  the  physical  expression  will  depend  upon  the  factory.  If  a  part 
of  the  machinery  be  wanting,  as  palate,  or  tongue,  or  teeth,  or  if  it  be  stiff,  un- 
wieldy, or  in  any  way  fettered  in  its  action,  or  if  the  motive  power  of  the 
will  be  weak  or  insufficient,  the  product  must  be  of  doubtful  value.  Coins 
clipped  all  around  the  edge,  and  having  no  stamp,  and  being  of  light  metal 
too,  will  not  pass  current,  nor  serve  the  purpose  of  commerce.  What  message 
can  words  that  die  before  they  are  born,  convey  ?  If  words  are  vehicles  on 
which  thoughts  ride  from  soul  to  soul,  will  they  be  of  any  service  if  the  propel- 
ling power  fails  and  leaves  them  to  fall  midway  on  their  course  ?  or  if  they  are 
so  constructed  that  no  thought  can  find  a  seat  ?  or  if  they  start  off  on  their 
journey  without  taking  any  thought  aboard  ? 

Good  reading  is  intelligible.  The  good  reader  makes  himself  heard  and 
understood  and  felt. 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  reading  of  which  I  complain  ?  Without 
attempting  to  enumerate  all  the  particulars  in  which  it  falls  short  of  good 
reading,  I  will  say  that  they  naturally  fall  into  two  classes.  There  are  (r) 
those  which  arise  from  a  want  of  that  spiritual  impression  which  is  essential 
to  the  good  reading,  and  (2)  the  faults  of  vocal  expression. 

I.  To  what  is  this  lack  of  spiritual  impression  due  ?  So  far  as  a  reader 
fails  to  comprehend  his  author,  he  will  have  no  thought  to  utter,  and  will  be  a 
mere  parrot,  or  a  machine  grinding  out  words — say  at  the  rate  of  160  a  minute. 
If  he  fails  to  perceive  the  logical  relation  of  the  ideas,  or  their  relative  value, 
he  will  surely  fail  to  give  his  reading  the  shading  of  emphasis  which  expresses 
to  the  hearer  such  relative  value.  Sentences,  interrogative  and  declarative, 
hortatory  and  exclamatory, — nouns,  prepositions,  interjections,  and  verbs,  all 
alike  are  given  in  one  tone.  It  is  conceded  that  even  such  reading  may  be 
understood,  but  only  at  the  expense  of  the  hearer's  attention  :  he  soon  tires 
and  attends  no  longer. 

This  fault  must  not  always  be  attributed  to  want  of  capacity  on  the  part  of 
the  reader  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  author.  You  know  that  the 
failure  to  understand  the  writer  is  due  to  the  fact  that  no  effort  has  been  made 
to  understand  him,  and  no  effort  has  been  made  because  it  may  not  occur  to 
the  reader  that  there  is  any  meaning  couched  under  the  forms  over  which  his 
eye  passes, — that  any  effort  is  necessary  beyond  what  is  required  to  articulate 
the  words.  The  pupil  may  even  sit  down  to  study  (?)  what  he  is  to  read. 
There  are  words  in  the  selection  which  he  has  never  seen  before ;  he  guesses 


at  the  pronunciation;  no  dictionary  is  consulted  for  definitions.  "  Sundries" 
might  as  well  be  substituted  for  every  such  word. 

The  fact  is,  that  from  childhood,  through  all  his  training  in  school,  he  has 
dealt  with  words  as  dead  things.  The  truth  may  have  been  thrust  into  his 
consciousness  that  words  are  "  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,"  but  he  has 
never  been  taught  that  they  are  informed  with  life — have  living  souls.  Words 
have  been  used  almost  wholly  for  lessons  in  spelling.  Husks  have  been  fed 
to  him  from  the  beginning.  His  reading  lessons  have  been  exercises  upon 
marshaled  corpses,  to  learn  to  distinguish  one  from  another,  with  occasional 
practice  in  disjointing  some  of  them.  Though  the  most  of  the  words  be  those 
which  he  puts  to  use  daily  with  no  lack  of  intelligence,  yet  when  they  appear 
before  him  on  the  printed  page,  they  are  either  unrecognized,  or  viewed  as 
dead  and  laid  for  burial.  He  may  call  their  names,  but  his  voice  and  manner 
will  be  unnatural,  and  his  tones  will  lack  the  potency  of  a  resurrection-trump. 

The  remedy  is  obvious,  even  if  hard  and  slow  in  operation ;  but  the  pre- 
ventive, also  obvious,  is  comparatively  easy  of  application.  Children  must  be 
taught,  and  made  to  feel,  that  words  do  mean  something — that  every  word  has 
some  meaning,  and  they  must  be  made  to  feel  what  that  meaning  is.  They 
must  not  be  allowed  to  stick  in  the  bark.  They  may  as  well  be  taught  from 
the  beginning  practically  to  distinguish  between  form  and  content,  shadow  and 
substance,  lette  r  and  spirit,  body  and  soul.  Let  children  have  first  presented 
to  them  those  simple  words  which  they  have  already  learned  to  use,  and 
which,  therefore,  represent  ideas  with  which  they  are  familiar.  By  all  means 
discard  those  inane  phrases  and  sentences  that  are  so  numerous  in  primers  and 
first  readers.  It  need  not  be  a  difficult  task  to  find  interesting  words  and 
pleasing  combinations  of  words  which  children  can  be  taught  to  utter  with  the 
naturalness  of  original  expression.  When  a  new  word  is  introduced,  its  mean- 
ing must  be  made  plain,  and  it  must  be  used,  handled,  till  it  can  be  used  prop- 
erly and  readily.    Herein  the  teacher  may  show  great  skill. 

II.  The  faults  or  deficiency  in  physical  expression  remain  to  be  considered. 
These  are  manifold,  too  many  to  be  here  mentioned  in  detail.  I  will  speak 
of  a  few  that  are  common,  and  may  be  cured. 

There  is  the  difficulty  which  arises  on  the  appearance  of  an  unknown  word. 
Some  adventurous  spirits  will  take  a  hasty  look  and  then  shut  both  eyes  and 
strike  out  wildly  for  it,  "hit  or  miss."  The  greater  number,  however,  will 
modestly  stop  at  once,  as  in  the  presence  of  a  stranger  to  whom  they  have 
had  no  introduction,  and  whom  they  know  not  how  to  approach.  The  word 
is  a  barrier  which  they  can  neither  climb  nor  leap.  Accustomed  to  being 
lifted  over  all  hard  places  ever  since  they  began  their  a-b-ab's,  they  stand  and 
wait,  looking  up  to  you  with  a  look  that  seems  born  of  reproachfulness  and 
imbecility. 

This  inability  to  cope  with  a  new  word  is  generally  due  to  ignorance  of  the 
powers  of  the  letters,  and  of  the  various  combinations  of  letters.  The  remedy 
will  be  found  in  phonic  spelling,  begun  very  early,  perhaps  with  the  first  word, 
and  soon  combined  with  ordinary  letter  spelling,  to  which  must  be  added  the 
naming  of  the  silent  letters,  if  there  be  any. 

The  little  child  that  has  been  so  trained  for  one  year,  will  master  new  words 
more  readily  than  one  who  has  had  the  usual  training  for  two  years.  By 
such  drill  he  is  made  surer  tongued.  If  by  and  by  he  stands  in  the  presence 
of  stranger  vocables,  he  will  not  wait  for  an  introduction.  He  has  learned 
how  to  approach  them  and  to  make  their  acquaintance. 

In  this  connection,  I  must  express  my  high  opinion  of  "  Leigh's  Pronounc- 
ing Orthography  "  for  primary  grades.  I  would  like  our  ordinary  characters 
with  Webster's  markings  of  the  vowels  and  consonants,  but  the  silent  letters 
present  too  great  an  obstacle.  No  device,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  for 
indicating  such  letters  to  the  eye,  has  been  found  that  will  bear  comparison 
with  Leigh's. 

Another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  fluent  reading  is  want  of  eye-power.  It  is 
too  slow  in  its  action,  and  the  tongue  overtakes  it  and  stumbles.  One  who 
remembers  how  much  has  to  be  considered  and  settled  by  the  mind  of  the 
reader  before  the  tongue  ought  to  pronounce  the  words — that  the  drift  of  the 
thought  must  be  carried,  that  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  as  a  whole,  and  the 
relative  worth  of  the  various  clauses,  and  even  the  pronounciation  of  the 
words,  must  be  predetermined — will  see  at  once  how  important  is  the  prompt 
and  correct  action  of  the  eye,  and  that  its  place  is  considerably  in  advance  of 
[he  tongue.  The  eye,  then,  needs  training  in  what  may  be  called  ocular  gym- 
nastics. It  must  have  a  predatory  practice,  until  with  a  swift  swoop  it  can 
dart  upon  a  whole  line,  or  more,  and  carry  it  away  with  a  glance. 

The  failures  which  are  the  result  of  improper  or  defective  use  of  the  organs 
of  speech,  claim  attention,  but  will  soon  be  dismissed.  Here  we  are  all  in 
fault, — in  our  daily  speech  aS  well  as  in  our  reading.    Our  utterance  is  either 
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feeble,  or  indistinct,  or  both.  The  organs  are  all  right.  For  simplicity  and 
mutual  adaptability,  for  ease  and  rapidity  of  adjustment,  for  the  variety  as 
well  as  possible  perfection  of  products,  our  vocal  machinery  is  wonderful  be- 
yond expression.  But  we  either  fail  to  learn  its  use,  or  are  too  indolent  to 
make  it  efficient,  or  we  fail  to  furnish  an  adequate  supply  of  air — of  the  raw 
material  of  which  words  are  made.  Hence  abortive  words,  words  shorn  of 
their  fair  proportions,  the  halt  and  the  lame,  the  weary  and  faint,  the  sickly 
and  dying. 

Now  what  must  be  done  to  cure  all  this  ?  .  Exercise — exercise  intelligently . 
Directions  for  such  exercise  may  be  found  in  various  manuals. 

For  the  children  what  ?  The  same  thing  in  kind.  Phonic  spelling  from 
the  start,  and  continued  daily  for  a  year  or  two,  and  at  longer  intervals  subse- 
quently, but  not  abandoned  till  the  child  leaves  reading  as  a  school  exercise. 
This  phonic  practice  will,  however,  be  nugatory  and  useless,  unless,  like  all 
valuable  gymnastic  exercise,  it  have  life  and  system.  There  must  be  vigor  in 
the  production  of  every  bone.  No  listless,  indolent  lifting  and  lowering  of 
the  arm  will  develop  its  muscle.  There  must  be  system  enough  to  secure  the 
training  of  every  one  of  the  organs  of  speech,  including  the  muscles  which 
govern  the  movements  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Both  the  evil  considered  and  its  remedy  are  obvious  enough,  and  easily 
stated.  The  evil  we  have ;  the  remedy  we  see.  But  how  shall  the  remedy 
be  applied  ?  That  is  the  question.  Where  are  the  teachers  who  are  compe- 
tent? How  many  of  them  interest  themselves  in  the  matter  enough  to  inquire 
whether  there  be  any  evil,  or  any  remedy  ?  Content  to  do  as  they  have  been 
done  by,  the  most  give  time  enough  to  reading,  more,  indeed,  than  is  really 
needed ;  but  they  give  no  thought  to  the  question  whether  there  can  be  any 
improvement  in  the  manner  of  teaching  it. 

Are  county  superintendents  blameless  ?  How  many  of  them,  or  of  other 
examining  boards,  ever  examine  applicants  for  certificates  one-half  as 
thoroughly  in  reading  as  in  geography  ?  How  many  are  competent  to  make  a 
thorough  examination  in  reading  ?  How  many  think  it  of  any  consequence 
whether  a  teacher  can  read  well  or  not,  provided  he  knows  the  name  of  the 
ninth  President  of  the  United  States,  and  can  "diagram  a  sentence?" 

Let  all  who  appreciate  good  reading  not  be  wanting  in  well-directed  efforts 
to  hasten  the  Reading  Millenium. — National  Teacher,  August,  1875. 


GRANDMOTHER'S  FAIRY. 
[A  Story  for  School  Children.] 


Tarpley  Starr,  Virginia. 

LACY  LEE  was  down  on  the  rug — her  feet  crossed,  Turk  fashion,  under  her 
— gazing  into  the  fire — thinking. 
Nip  and  Tuck  are  cuddled  cozily  down  with  her.    Nip — pretty,  white,  miss 
puss, — is  folded  up  in  Lacy's  lap.    And  Tuck, — the  fat  brown  Pup,  is  beside 
her  on  the  rug  tucked  under  Lacy's  dress  as  snug  as  can  be.    Both  look  lazy 
and  sleepy,  and,  like  their  little  mistress,  are  gazing  into  the  fire — thinking. 

And  what  wonder,  since  this  is  the  very  first  fire  that  has  been  kindled  on 
the  hearth  this  fall !  Spring  has  danced  in  with  all  her  fair  flowers,  and  sweet 
songs,  and  danced  out  again.  Then  summer  has  come  with  her  fine  fruits,  and 
sunny  hours,  and  golden  grained  harvest,  and  gone.  And  now  the  chill  autumn 
winds  are  beginning  to  whistle  over  it  all,  and  to  have  their  own  way  around 
old  Leeland  House  this  raw  September  twilight. 

So  Mother  Lee,  who  loves  to  shed  the  home  light  about  her,  has  called  in 
Dinah,  and  had  her  make  up  the  first  little  blaze  that  has  shown  its  shining 
face  there,  since  last  spring.  Now  there  is  something  about  the  first  little 
wood  fire  of  the  fall,  that  makes  everybody  feel  quiet  and  pleasant,  and  sets 
them  a  thinking, — even  to  the  children,  and — the  cats  and  the  dogs,  if  they 
have  any  think  in  them. 

So  Lacy  and  her  two  little  pets  sat  thinking  and  blinking,  and  blinking  and 
thinking.  Lacy  kept  thinking  of  what  the  wind  was  talking  so  loud  about, 
and  then  she  thought  of  what  a  fine  time  she  had  last  summer,  and  then  she 
thought  of  something  else — as  she  will  tell  you  presently.  Nip  and  Tuck  were 
thinking  about  their  supper  no  doubt. 

There  was  no  one  else  in  the  room  but  Lacy's  mother,  who  was  in  an  arm- 
chair, gazing  into  the  fire,  and  thinking  also,  very  intently. 

After  a  while  Lacy  drew  herself  back  from  the  fire  suddenly,  and  throwing 
her  head  in  her  mother's  lap  exclaimed, 
"  Dear  me  !    I  do  wish  I  was  one." 

"  One  what,  love  ?"  returned  her  mother,  putting  her  hand  caressingly 
under  Lacy's  dimpled  chin. 


"  A  fairy,  mother !  Do  you  know  I  was  just  thinking  of  a  pretty  story 
Grandmother  was  telling  me  the  other  day,  about  such  a  nice  little  dear  fairy,  that 
lived  in  somebody's  house — whose  was  it  now  ? — let  me  see —  I  can't  remem- 
ber. But  anyhow,  all  the  lady  who  lives  in  the  house  had  to  do  was  tc 
rub  her  watch,  and  this  sweet  little  thing  would  come  flying  right  to  her,  and  if 
she  wanted  her  breakfast  set  on  the  table,  in  would  come  the  breakfast  in  a 
twinkle ;  or,  if  she  wanted  wood  on  the  fire,  here  came  in  the  wood,  or,  if  she 
wanted  her  work,  the  next  minute  she'd  see  her  stocking  darned,  or,  her  sew- 
ing finished  and  ready  to  put  away !  Now  was'nt  that  splendid,  Ma  ? — just 
like  Aladdin  who  had  the  Slave  of  the  Ring  and  the  Slave  of  the  Lamp  to  do 
everything  for  him  he  wanted — only  this  lady's  "  Slave  of  the  Watch,"  wasn't 
any  great  black  African  slave,  that  might  scare  anybody  out  of  his  wits,  but  a 
beautiful  little  silver  winged  fairy,  that  flitted  here  and  there  like  light. — 
Then  she  didn't  bring  diamonds  and  rubies  and  hang  them  up  on  trees  and  do 
all  those — such  big  things  that  nobody  could  do  but  an  "African  Magician," 
sure  'nough  ;  she  only  made  this  sweet  lady's  house  a  lovely,  clean,  sweet 
home,  where  everything  was  in  place  and  everybody  in  time,  and  all  so  happy 
and  pleasant ! — She  had  fruits,  too,  but  they  were  good,  nice  apples  and 
peaches  and  pears  and — But  Ma,  you've  read  that  story  haven't  you  ?  If  you 
haven't  Grandma's  got  it,  I'll  read  it  to  you  to-morrow." 

"  I'd  love  much  to  hear  it,  Daughter.  I  never  read  it.  But  Lacy,  who  did 
the  story  say  the  little  fairy  was  ?" 

"  O  !    It  never  said  at  all  Ma, — who  do  you  think  it  could  be  ?" 

"Well,  Dear;  it  seems  to  me  it  must  mean  that  you  are  to  understand  the 
little  fairy's  name  was  '  Order,'  or  '  Energy,'  or  something  of  that  sort 
from  its  being  called  The  Slave  of  the  Watch." 

"  No  indeed,  Ma  !  you  just  put  all  that  on  to  it,  'deed  the  story  didn't 
say  so  !" 

"  Well,  you  must  read  to  '  Ma  '  to  morrow  and  then  we'll  see  all  about  it. 
And  so  my  little  darling  wants  to  be  a  fairy,  does  she  ?  A  sweet  little  fairy 
that  can  make  a  home  pleasant,  and  clean,  and  happy?" 

Lacy  looked  up  for  a  moment  here,  as  if  a  light  began  to  break  in  on  her  * 
and  she  half  guessed  that  her  mother  was  going  to  pull  down  one  of  her  fine 
dreams,  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  Lacy  Lee  was  a  little  girl  that  was  much  fonder 
of  sitting  down  dreaming,  than  of  jumping  up  acting.  All  the  household 
knew  this,  and  often  Grandmother  laughed  and  called  her  Lazy  Lee.  Some- 
times the  little  lady  would  steal  off  with  a  pretty  story  and  get  so  taken  up 
with  it  she  would  get  quite  into  a  naughty  temper  if  she  was  called  oft  sudden- 
ly to  attend  to  any  little  housekeeping  matter  such  as  getting  out  the  pickle, 
or  having  the  cruets  filled  for  dinner.  Her  mother  had  often  heard  her  ex- 
claim, on  these  occasions,  as  she  dashed  her  book  down — "  Dear  me  !  I  do 
wish  people  would  let  me  alone  /"  And  she  always  noticed  that  after  one  of 
these  selfish  spells,  Lacy  looked  shrug-shouldered  and  fretful,  never  in  a 
bright,  happy  mood. 

This  grieved  her  very  much,  for  she  knew  Lacy  was  a  child  with  a  stock  of 
good  sense,  and  good  feelings,  and  good  energy  about  her,  and  if  she  could 
once  set  to  work  in  the  right  way,  and  get  over  this  bad  name  of  Lazy  that 
the  house  had  given  her  unfortunately,  she  was  quite  sure  that  her  little 
daughter  would  be  a  comfort  to  the  household,  and  a  pleasure  to  her  own 
little  self.    So  now  she  patted  Lacy  under  the  chin  very  lovingly,  and  said  : 

"  So  you  can  be,  my  darling,  if  you  wish." 

"A  fairy,  Mamma  !    What  do  you  mean  ? 

"  Yes,  Daughter,  the  dearest  of  dear  little  fairies.  But  then,  my  Pet  must 
promise  me — honor  bright,  now,  that  she'll  try  to  be  the  house-fairy  I'm  going 
to  tell  her  about.  Will  she  promise  Mother  ?"  Lacy  looked  up  again  with  a 
sudden  suspicion  that  "  Mamma  "  was  going  to  give  her  a  plain  everyday  talk, 
rather  than  a  sweet  little  twilight  fairy  tale,  but  her  mother  went  straight  on 
in  such  an  earnest  delightful  way  that  when  the  lamps  were  brought  in  she 
felt  as  if  she  had  been  away  off  in  dreamland,  only  her  feelings  were  much 
more  stirred  up  than  if  she  had  been  there  all  by  her  dreamy  little  self. 
And  when  she  kissed  her  dear  Mother  at  bed-  time  she  laid  her  small  hand 
in  hers,  looked  full  in  her  eyes,  and  said  earnestly. 

"  Mother,  I  promise  you.    I  will  try." 

****** 

Next  morning  when  "  Grandma  "  came  down  to  breakfast  she  seemed  to  be 
in  an  unusually  good  humor.  The  boys  noticed  it,  and  all  around  the  table 
remarked  on  the  circumstance  as  soon  as  the  old  lady's  back  was  turned.  At 
dinner  it  was  the  same  pleasant  thing,  and  at  supper.  Grandmother  said 
nothing,  however,  for  several  days.  At  last  she  could  contain  herself  no 
longer,  and  on  Saturday  morning  she  had  no  sooner  entered  the  room  than  she 
cried  out — 
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"  Hester  !" — this  was  Mrs.  Lee's  name, — "  is  it  you  that  slips  into  my  room 
every  morning,  now,  while  I'm  in  my  last  nap  ?  or  who  can  it  be  ?" 
"  Not  I,  indeed,  Mother,"  laughed  Mrs.  Lee. 

"  Well,  then  there's  a  "  neat-handed  phillis  "  somewhere  about,  or  a  little 
fairy,  I  think  it  must  be," — here  Grandmother  glanced  at  Lacy,  thinking  of 
the  story  she  had  told  her  lately — "  I'm  sure  it's  not  Dinah,  for  she  never 
thinks  of  such  things.  She  just  makes  up  my  fire  and  out  she  goes — burn  or 
no  burn — but  every  morning  this  week  I  have  found  on  rising,  that  my 
fire  was  as  bright  as  fire  can  be ;  not  only  so,  but  there  are  my  stockings 
nicely  turned  for  me,  lying  with  my  garters  and  slippers  on  my  chair,  right  by 
the  fire,  the  water  poured  out  in  my  basin,  my  tooth  brush  in  my  mug,  a  kettle 
of  hot  water  ready  on  the  hearth,  and  all  my  clothes  fixed  to  my  hand— now 
who  can  this  be  ?  I've  determined  I'd  watch,  but  the  room  is  dark  and  I'm 
so  overcome  with  sleep,  I  suppose,  or,  from  some  cause,  I  haven't  been  able  to 
find  out  yet.  And  it's  not  only  in  the  morning,  but  it's  all  day  long !  I  have 
not  had  to  look  for  my  specs,  nor  my  scissors,  nor  my  thumb-stall,  nor  any- 
thing this  whole  week — and  this  morning  I  found  a  pair  of  new  knit  garters 
instead  of  my  old  list  ones.  Now  isn't  it  strange  !  And  to  think  I  can't 
catch  her,  whoever  it  is  ! 

Here  the  dear  old  lady  paused  for  breath  Lacy's  face  was  so  red  she 
feared  her  Grandmother  would  see  it,  and  hurried  out  of  the  room.  But 
Grandmother  would  sooner  have  suspected  Mrs.  Lee,  or  Dinah,  or  Charlie,  or 
the  cook,  than  "  Lazy  Lacy." 

But  Mrs.  Lee  knew  well  enough.  It  did  her  soul  good  to  see  how  quietly 
and  earnestly  her  little  daughter  was  trying  to  keep  her  promise.  And  the 
effect  of  it  all  was  so  delightful !  Not  only  did  "  Grandmother  "  look  satisfied 
and  better  pleased  than  she  had  ever  been  known  to  be ;  but  upon  Lacy  her- 
self the  reaction  was  charming  to  observe.  She  seemed,  now,  to  be  wide- 
awake and  full  of  life,  no  shrugging  of  her  shoulders,  and  lounging  about  as 
if  half  sick.  Children  naturally  are  active  and  love  to  be  busy,  and  very 
often  when  they  feel  pouty  and  unhappy  it  is  because  they  have  nothing  to  do. 

At  any  rate,  the  recipe  acted  finely  on  lazy  Lacy ;  in  the  course  of  a  month 
or  so  she  was  like  another  child,  and  soon  left  her  nick-name  far  behind  her 
like  a  cast-off  skin. 

But  good  Grandmother  was  determined  not  to  be  outwitted.  One  night, 
early  in  December,  she  and  "  Hester"  were  talking  the  thing  over,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  they  would  catch  the  fairy,  or  phillis,  or  whoever  it  might 
be.  It  was  impossible  for  Grandmother  to  get  out  of  her  warm  bed  so  early 
in  the  morning,  but  Mother  Lee  could  do  it. 

So,  very  early  next  morning,  while  it  was  yet  dark,  and  the  chickens  were 
crowing,  Mrs.  Lee  stole  out  of  her  room,  in  her  warm  slippers  and  wraps, 
and  creeping  into  Grandmother's  room,  without  waking  her,  stored  herself 
away  behind  the  door,  hiding  behind  some  long  garments  that  were  hanging 
there.    "Grandmother"  still  slept  on. 

After  some  minutes  Dinah  came  in,  made  up  the  fire  and  went  out  without 
looking  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left. 

She  had  barely  disappeared  down  stairs  when  the  door  opened  noiselessly, 
and  in  walked  Lacy  with  some  kindlings  in  her  hand.  With  these  she  made 
the  fire  sparkle  and  blaze.  Then  she  went  round  on  tiptoe,  put  everything 
straight,  and  was  just  going  out  as  quietly  as  she  came  in,  when  her  mother 
glided  from  her  hiding-place  and  threw  her  arms  around  her. 

"Ah — here  she  is,  Grandmother!  here's  our  little  fairy!  Only  look — I've 
caught  her  at  last — -here  she  is  !  " 

Grandmother  rubbed  her  eyes  and  looked  about  her. 

"  Why,  Lacy — Lacy  Lee  !  You  don't  tell  me  so !  never  dreamed  of  it — 
my  darling — darling — Grandmother's  own  little  fairy  !" 

As  the  excited  and  delighted  old  lady  threw  her  arms  around  Lacy  and 
kissed  her,  she  added,  with  marked  meaning, — 

"  Never  mind — she  shall  be  something  else,  too,  besides  Grandmother's 
fairy  !  " 

Lacy  knew  "  Grandma"  meant  something  by  this  ;  she  told  her  mother  so, 
but  what  it  was  she  couid  not  divine.  At  least,  not  until  Christmas  morning — 
then  she  knew. 

Lacy  Lee  had  always  kept  to  her  baby  fashion  of  hanging  up  her  stocking 
on  Christinas  Eve.  Charlie  laughed  at  her.  But  she  meant  to  do  it,  she  said, 
as  long  as  she  lived. 

So  this  Christmas  we  speak  of,  just  at  the  very  first  streak  of  dawn,  she 
stole  out  of  bed,  that  she  might  have  time  to  examine  all  her  pretty  gifts  before 
it  was  time  to  make  up  Grandma's  fire. 

She  chuckled  heartily  when  she  saw  what  a  great  big  stocking  was  hanging 
at  the  mantel  instead  of  the  small  one  she  had  put  there.    She  jumped  back 


into  bed,  after  kindling  light  enough  to  see,  and  went  deliberately  into  the 
depths  of  this  Christmas  bag.  One  thing  after  another — sweet,  things,  pretty 
things,  nice  things,  she  liked  them  all !  After  a  while  she  came  to  a  square 
package,  tied  in  fair  paper.  She  knew  this  was  something  very  nice,  and  tore 
off  the  paper  in  haste. 

Sure  enongh !  It  was  just  what  she  wanted.  A  pretty  little  book — green, 
with  the  name  in  gold  letters  on  the  back, 

"  The  Little  House  Fairy.  " 

Lacy  was  too  glad  to  get  hold  of  this — for  it  was  the  very  story  Grandmother 
had  told  her  about — so  glad  indeed,  she  began  to  read  it  right  away,  quite 
forgetting  to  go  on  with  her  search. 

But  she  kept  hearing  something  go  tick — tick — tick. 

She  seized  the  big  stocking  again,  and  thrust  her  hand  down  into  the  very 
toe.  There  was,  indeed,  something  else  there !  A  large  something,  too,  for 
it  stuck  tight  enough  in  the  toe.  Pull,  pull,  pull !  Presently  out  it  came.  A 
morocco  case.  She  opened  this  in  a  twinkle.  And  lo !  there  lay  a  real,  live, 
sure  enough,  watch ;  a  lovely  little  gold  watch,  in  an  enameled  case ;  al 
wound  up  too,  tick — tick — tick. 

How  exquisite  it  was  ! 

Just  large  enough  for  a  little  girl  to  wear;  with  the  daintiest  of  gold  chains 
on  it,  and  the  lovliest  of  little  charms  hanging  beside  it. 

Lacy  was  wild  with  rapture.  Looking  at  the  chain,  she  espied  a  slip  of 
paper  around  the  clasp.  Opening  this,  she  found  written  in  a  clear,  neat,  old- 
fashioned  hand, 

"  Grandmother's  Fairy 
shall  be 

The  Little  Lady  of  The  Watch." 

Chicago  Notes. 


Prof.  James  Hannan,  Chicago. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  subject  has  come  to  be  somewhat  trite,  and  a 
great  multitude  of  things  have  been  spoken,  written,  and  published 
thereon,  the  following  brief  abstract  of  Mr.  Pickard's  account  of  his  visit  to 
the  Centennial  Exposition,  which  was  given  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Chi- 
cago Principals'  Association,  will  be  found  worthy  of  perusal. 

Mr.  Pickard  found  the  educational  work  very  much  scattered  as  to  the  Cen- 
tennial buildings.  It  required  much  perseverance  and  some  skill  to  find 
much  of  it.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  exhibits  were  those  of  foreign 
countries.  On  this  branch  of  the  subject  these  figures  were  found :  Thirty- 
two  different  exhibits  were  found  in  sixteen  different  places,  at  which  seven- 
teen different  languages  were  spoken.  Fourteen  of  the  exhibits  were  foreign, 
although  the  English  language  was  well  spoken  by  those  in  charge  of  the  ex 
hibits. 

The  Japanese  exhibit  was  remarkable  in  many  respects.  Cuts  and  prints  of 
various  kinds  represented  the  old  and  the  new  of  that  distant  empire  most 
graphically.  Their  writing  and  whatever  in  their  exhibit  depended  upon 
their  powers  of  imitation  were  characterized  by  most  wonderful  excellence. 
This  was  also  true  of  the  Chinese  exhibit.  Their  examinations  for  promotion 
were  very  searching  and  exhaustive.  In  the  French  department  of  the  Ja- 
panese exhibit,  the  average  of  candidates  for  promotion  was  made  from  four- 
teen marks,  on  as  many  different  topics,  while  in  the  English  department  it 
was  made  from  twenty  marks,  on  as  many  topics.  The  Japanese  paper,  books, 
and  slates  were  very  light. 

The  exhibit  of  Norway  was  good,  especially  in  penmanship.  The  furni- 
ture of  the  school-room  exhibited  was  poor.  This  was  true  of  foreign  furni- 
ture generally,  as  compared  with  ours. 

The  Swedish  exhibit  was  shown  in  a  building  constructed  by  the  Swedish 
Government  out  of  Swedish  materials.  The  plan  of  the  building  was  pecu- 
liar ;  accommodations  for  a  library  and  a  sort  of  exhibition  hall  being  shown 
in  it.  An  abacus  differing  from  those  in  use  in  this  country,  and  superior  to 
them,  was  here  seen ;  also,  a  very  peculiar  and  excellent  contrivance  for 
showing  the  place  of  a  note  upon  the  staff  in  music,  in  connection  with  its 
sound.  By  means  of  this,  when  a  key  of  the  piano  or  other  instrument  war 
struck,  the  corresponding  note  was  mechanically  put  in  its  proper  place  on  the 
staff,  in  view  of  the  class.  There  was  also  shown  a  peculiar  and  very  excel- 
lent map  for  the  study  of  the  geography  of  Sweden.  This  consisted  of  an 
outline  map  of  the  country,  accompanied  by  a  set  of  small  blocks,  which  were, 
so  to  speak,  the  heads  of  pins.  Upon  these  were  printed  the  names  of  places 
in  Sweden,  and  the  recitation  consisted  in  sticking  these  in  their  appropriate 
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places  on  the  map.  They  could  then  be  removed,  and  the  process  repeated 
at  pleasure.  The  heating  of  the  school-room  was  done  by  a  porcelain  stove. 
The  Swedish  groups  representing  scenes  in  peasant  and  military  life  were  sur- 
prisingly true  to  nature. 

The  exhibit  of  Russia  was  the  largest  in  the  Exhibition.  It  contained  300 
specimens  of  matter,  illustrating  religion,  mathematics,  natural  history,  geo- 
graphy, history, 'physics,  penmanship,  music,  games,  and  work  of  pupils. 
Russia,  however,  only  exhibited  the  educational  work  connected  with  her 
army,  and  the  same  was  true  of  Spain.  Canada  was  credited  with  a  remarka- 
bly good  exhibit  in  many  respects.  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  Brazil,  and 
Egypt  made  very  meagre  exhibits.  Those  of  Italy  and  Hawaii  were  better. 
Germany  exhibited  no  pupils'  work  or  school  appliances.  The  exhibit  of 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  was  very  full  and  concrete,  especially  in  mat- 
ters of  geography. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  were  concerned,  New  England  made  a  good 
showing,  though  her  penmanship  was  bad.  In  the  matter  of  penmanship  and 
appearance  of  papers,  Ohio  took  the  lead,  especially  Cleveland  and  Cincin- 
nati. Indiana  was  awarded  the  place  for  the  best  arrangement  of  her  exhibit. 
The  idiosyncrasies  of  superintendents  were  shown  in  the  exhibits  of  New 
Jersey  and  Rhode  Island;  ninety-six  per  cent,  of  the  work  of  the  former  state 
consisted  of  maps,  and  a  like  proportion  of  the  work  of  the  latter  was  spell- 
ing. The  Wisconsin  exhibit  was  good,  but  scattered  about  in  two  or  three 
places.  The  Kindergarten  work  of  St.  Louis  was  good.  The  work  of  Phil- 
adelphia was  shabby,  while  that  of  Pittsburg  was  laborious  and  remarkably 
fine.  The  work  of  Michigan  was  not  seen.  The  work  of  Massachussets 
consisted  mostly  of  drawings,  which  were  creditable ;  that  of  Maine  was  care- 
less. The  exhibit  of  New  Hampshire  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  relief  map 
of  the  state.  A  similar  and  very  remarkable  dissected  map  of  the  United 
States  was  exhibited  from  Pennsylvania.  As  illustrating  the  accuracy  of  the 
relief  feature  of  this  map,  it  was  stated  that  New  Hampshire,  with  its  White 
Mountains,  was  easily  slipped  under  Colorado.    The  Illinois  exhibit  was  good. 

Mr.  Pickard  commended  that  feature  of  the  Swedish  and  other  school- 
desks,  which  allowed  pupils  to  dispose  of  their  slates,  etc.,  by  slipping  them 
down  through  an  opening  in  the  desk,  made  for  that  purpose,  whereby  the 
twistings  and  contortions  necessary  for  an  American  child  to  undergo  in  order 
to  put  away  his  slate,  are  wholly  avoided.  He  was  also  of  the  opinion  that 
the  foreign  primary  school  work,  as  shown  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  was 
superior  to  that  done  in  American  schools. 

— Pupils  are  admitted  into  the  Chicago  High  Schools  semi-annually — in 
June  and  December.  The  number  of  those  who  succeeded  in  passing  the 
last  examination  was  117.  They  have  been  divided  into  four  classes,  one  for 
each  of  the  High  Schools.  We  believe  that  this  is  the  first  time  a  beginning 
class  was  found  at  the  Central  School  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

— The  effort  to  teach  geography  in  Chicago  by  means  of  a  syllabus,  has 
ingloriously  succumbed  to  the  inevitable.  The  fevered  dream  in  which  geog- 
raphy was  seen  as  "  the  peg  upon  which  the  greatest  quantity  of  useful  and 
entertaining  scientific  information  can  be  suspended"  is  o'er,  and  now  naught 
is  expected  there  save  what  is  found  in  the  text-book. 

— The  members  of  the  Normal  class  wdiich  graduated  at  the  close  of  last 
term  were  assigned  to  the  different  schools  to  do  work  as  substitutes  in  the 
absence  of  regular  teachers,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Principals'  Association. 

— The  Superintendent  made  a  prudent  suggestion  at  the  meeting  of  princi- 
pals held  January  13th,  in  reference  to  guarding  against  accidents  and  panics 
in  case  of  fire.  Teachers  should  be  instructed  to  yield  obedience  to  signals 
for  dismissal,  no  matter  when  or  by  whom  given.  The  practice  of  occasional 
dismissals  and  recesses,  at  unusual  hours,  was  recommended,  so  that  such  dis- 
missals should  not  themselves  cause  a  panic  or  alarm.  It  was  thought  that 
any  school  in  Chicago  might  be  dismissed  in  an  orderly  manner,  the  pupils 
taking  with  them  their  wrappings,  in  a  surprisingly  short  time.  The  recom- 
mendation is  one  of  more  than  local  application. 

— Some  misunderstandings  have  arisen  in  reference  to  what  shall  be  done 
about  institutes  which  have  been  announced  on  days  that,  by  some  lucky 
chance,  turn  out  to  be  pay-days.  Institutes  will  always  be  held  according  to 
the  published  programme.  The  announcement  is  made  in  the  interest  of 
definiteness.    No  immediate  clashing  is  anticipated. 

— It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  the  many  friends  of  Mr.  S.  H.  Peabody,  of  the 
Chicago  High  School,  to  learn  that  he  has  been  chose'n  to  take  charge  of  the 
cabinets  and  materials  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  managers 
of  this  latter  body  have  shown  wisdom  in  making  such  a  selection,  for  Mr. 
Peabody's  merits  are  only  excelled  by  his  modesty.    It  is  matter  for  congratu- 


lation too,  that  the  engagement  of  Mr.  Peabody  by  the  Academy  will  not 
sever  his  connection  with  the  High  School,  or  interfere  with  his  labors  there 
The  nature  of  Mr.  Peabody's  duties  at  the  Academy  is  in  harmony  with  his 
tastes  and  recent  studies,  and  will  bring  him  pleasure  and  honor.  On  the 
whole,  the  appointment  is  one  eminently  fit  to  be  made,  and  will  redound  o 
the  interest  and  prosperity  of  all  concerned. 

~  PRACTICAL  HINTS  AND  EXERCISES. 

Editor,  Mrs.  Kate  B.  Ford,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

[  The  following  is  a  beautiful  selection  from  the  later  poems  of  Alice  Cary.  It 
is  excellently  adapted  to  recitation  by  a  young  girl  in  the  grammar  or  high 
school, .] 

THE  OLD  STORY. 
^TMIE  waiting- women  wait  at  her  feet, 
And  the  day  is  fading  into  the  night, 
And  close  at  her  pillow,  and  round  and  sweet, 

The  red  rose  burns  like  a  lamp  alight, 
And  under  and  over  the  gray  mists  fold  ; 
And  down  and  down  from  the  mossy  eaves, 
And  down  from  the  sycamore's  long  wild  leaves 
The  slow  rain  droppeth  so  cold,  so  cold. 

Ah !  never  had  sleeper  a  sleep  so  fair; 

And  the  waiting-women  that  weep  around 
Have  taken  the  combs  from  her  golden  hair, 

And  it  slideth  over  her  face  to  the  ground. 
They  have  hidden  the  light  from  her  lovely  eyes; 

And  down  from  the  eaves  where  the  mosses  grow 

The  rain  is  dripping  so  slow,  so  slow, 
And  the  night  wind  cries  and  cries  and  cries. 

From  her  hand  they  have  taken  the  shining  ring, 

They  have  brought  the  linen  her  shroud  to  make , 
O,  the  lark  she  was  never  so  loath  to  sing, 

And  the  morn  she  was  never  so  loath  to  awake  ! 
And  at  their  sewing  they  hear  the  rain, — 

Drip-drop,  drip-drop  over  the  eaves, 

And  drip-drop  over  the  sycamore  leaves, 
As  if  there  would  never  be  sunshine  again. 

The  mourning  train  to  the  grave  has  gone, 

And  the  waiting-women  are  here  and  are  there, 
With  birds  at  the  windows  and  gleams  of  the  sun 

Making  the  chamber  of  death  to  be  fair. 
And  under  and  over  the  mist  unlaps, 

And  ruby  and  amethyst  burn  through  the  gray, 

And  driest  bushes  grow  green  with  spray, 
And  the  dimpled  water  its  glad  hand  claps. 

The  leaves  of  the  sycamore  dance  and  wave, 
And  the  mourners  put  off  the  mourning  shows  ; 

And  over  the  pathway  down  to  the  grave 
The  long  grass  blows  and  blows  and  blows. 

And  every  drip-drop  rounds  to  a  flower, 

And  love  in  the  heart  of  the  young  man  springs, 
And  the  hands  of  the  maiden  shine  with  rings, 

As  if  all  life  were  a  festival  hour. 

HINTS. 

WE  notice,  in  one  of  our  exchanges,  that  a  new  system  of  instruction  is 
to  be  introduced  into  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Workshops  are  to  be  provided  with  every  needful  appliance  and  whatever 
tools  are  necessary  for  making  machinery ;  and  the  future  machinists  and 
engineers  will  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  practical  as  well  as  the  theo- 
retical part  of  their  professions.  From  books  and  lectures  they  will  still  learn 
the  scientific  principles  of  bridge  building,  how  to  calculate  distances,  the 
relative  strength  of  iron  and  wood  in  various  shapes  and  positions ;  but  the 
review  of  all  this  in  the  work-shop  will  secure  to  them  a  permanent  hold  on 
everything  learned,  and  we  may  by  and  by  look  for  many  real  masters  of  the 
industrial  arts.  Why  cannot  this  principle,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  brought  into 
our  common  schools  ?  Children  might  learn  to  measure,  count  money,  and 
accomplish  a  multitude  of  business  transactions.    We  know  of  one  graded- 
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school  principal  who  keeps  always  on  hand  for  his  classes  in  mathematics,  a 
box  of  what  he  calls  "  medicines."  These  consist  of  examples  of  common, 
everyday  matters  of  business,  such  as  measuring  wood,  selling  flour,  computing 
interest  on  notes,  etc.,  written  plainly  on  bits  of  paper,  and  dealt  out  occasion- 
ally to  test  the  skill  of  the  pupil.  "But  why  the  name?"  we  asked.  "Be- 
cause they  serve  so  well  to  cure  boys  and  girls  of  conceit,"  he  answered. 
"  Youn?  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  often  afflicted  with  a  rush  of  knowledge 
to  their  head,  and  then  I  administer  regular  doses  several  times  a  day,  and 
the  desired  results  always  come  in  due  time." 

For  Teachers  of  Geography. — The  latest  Almanac  of  Behm  &  Wagner, 
the  eminent  statisticians,  estimates  the  present  population  of  the  world  at 
1,423,917,000,  occupying  a  land  surface  of  51,340,800  square  miles,  with  an 
average  density  of  about  28  to  the  square  mile.  More  detailed  statistics  are  as 
follow  : 

Square  Density  per 

Miles.         Inhabitants.  Sqr.  Mile. 

Europe.     -     -     -     3776,493       309,178,300  82 
Asia       -      -      -        17,079,383       824,548,590  48 
Africa.       -      -      -     11,417,894       199,921,600  17^ 
Australia  &  Polynesia.    3,381,210  4,748,600  1^ 

America.       -      -       15,687,840         85,519,800  5^ 

Wise. — A  Detroit  mother  had  just  completed  reading  a  very  simple  work  on 
history  to  her  little  five-year-old,  when  he  seriously  asked :  "  Don't  you 
think  I  know  all  the  history  there  is  now  ?"  We  personally  know  pedagogues 
who  act,  if  they  do  not  say,  the  same  thing. 

Of  an  Inquiring  Mind. — Not  many  months  ago,  a  member  of  a  Michigan 
high  school  surprised  his  teacher  by  spreading  an  atlas  before  him  on  the 
table,  and  politely  saying  :  "Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  locate  for  me  the 
town  of  Christendom  ?  I  have  looked  the  whole  world  over,  and  failed  to 
find  it."    The  teacher  brought  his  learning  to  bear  upon  that  spot  at  once. 

— During  a  "town  meeting"  the  question  of  equalization  of  school  money 
was  being  discussed.  One  old  gentleman,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  ex- 
claimed in  great  heat:  "Why,  Mr.  Moderator,  the  money  is  not  equally 
divided.  In  district  No.  7  they  have  sixty-seven  dollars  and  only  one  scholar 
— one  bare  little  girl,  and  no  more.  Now  sir,  what  should  be  done  in  such  a 
case  ?"  There  was  a  pause  for  a  moment,  when  a  chap  with  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  at  the  back  of  the  room,  bawled  out:  "  Take  the  money  and  buy  her 
some  clothes." 


MAKING  THE  PLUM-CAKE.— A  DIALOGUE. 


[Adapted from  Miss  Alcolt's  "An  Old-Fashioned  Girl."'] 
Dramatis  Persons. — Polly,  a  girl  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ;  Tom,  a  large 
boy  of  the  same  age,  or  a  year  or  two  older ;  Maud,  Tom's  sister,  a  delicate 
girl  of  about  twelve  years.  Polly  and  Maud,  with  large  aprons  on,  are  in 
front  of  a  plain  kitchen-table,  on  which  are  the  usual  cups,  pans,  spice-boxes, 
rolling-pins,  etc.,  necessary  for  cake  and  pudding  making.  Tom  enters, 
but  stops  within  two  or  three  yards  of  the  table.  Polly  is  measuring  cups 
of  milk,  flour,  etc.,  and  pouring  the  ingredients  into  a  large  earthen  dish 
or  pan. 

Maud. — -Gracious  me,  Tom  !  Don't  come  now  ;  we're  awful  busy.  Men 
don't  belong  in  the  kitchen.  (She  takes  her  seat  at  one  end  of  the  table,  with 
a  large  wooden  bowl  in  her  lap,  and  begins  seeding  raisins.) 

Tom. — Couldn't  think  what  you  were  about.  Mum  is  asleep,  and  Fan  out ; 
so  I  loafed  down  to  see  if  there  was  any  fun  about. 

Polly.  (First  whispering  to  Maud  a  sentence  or  two). — Come  in,  if-you 
like,  and  stir  this  cake  for  me.  It  needs  a  strong  hand,  and  mine  are  tired. 
There ;  put  on  that  apron  to  keep  you  tidy.  Sit  here,  and  take  it  easy.  (Ties 
a  checked  apron  on  him,  gives  him  a  chair  near  the  table,  at  the  end  opposite 
to  Maud,  and  puts  a  big  bowl  into  his  hands.) 

Polly.  (Stopping  to  admire  Tom's  vigorous  stirring). — You  do  it  beautifully, 
Tom.  I  will  give  you  a  conundrum  to  lighten  your  labor  :  Why  are  bad  boys 
like  cake  ? 

Tom. — Because  a  good  beating  makes  them  better.  I  doubt  that  myself, 
though. 

Polly.  (Throwing  a  plump  raisin  into  his  mouth). — Bright  boy!  Here's 
a  plum  for  you.  And, — do  you  know  ? — you  make  me  think  of  Hercules 
with  the  distaff.    Now,  isn't  cake-making  a  delightful  employment  ? 

Tom. — It  is  pleasant,  if  not  classical.  Put  in  lots  of  plums,  won't  you  ? 
I'm  rather  fond  of  plum  cake. 

Polly.  — \  always  do  if  I  can.  There  is  nothing  I  like  better  than  to  shovel 
in  sugar  and  spice,  and  make  nice,  plummy  cake  for  people.  It's  one  of  the 
few  things  I  have  a  gift  for. 


Tom. — You've  hit  it  this  time,  Polly,  you  certainly  have  a  gift  for  putting  a 
good  deal  of  both  articles  into  your  own  and  other  people's  lives,  which  is 
lucky,  as  we  all  have  to  eat  that  sort  of  cake,  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

Maud. — I  do  believe  he's  preaching. 

Tom.— Feel  as  if  I  could,  sometimes.  (To  Polly)— That's  more,  in  your 
line,  ma'am.    Can't  you  give  us  a  sermon  ? 

Polly. — A  short  one.  Life,  my  brethren,  is  like  plum-cake.  (Folds  her 
floury  hands).  In  some  the  plums  are  all  on  the  top,  and  we  eat  them  gaily, 
till  we  suddenly  find  they  are  gone.  In  others  the  plums  sink  to  the  bottom, 
and  we  look  for  them  in  vain  as  we  go  on,  and  often  come  to  them  when  it  is 
too  late  to  enjoy  them.  But  in  the  well-made  cake,  the  plums  are  wisely 
scattered  all  through,  and  every  mouthful  is  a  pleasure.  We  make  our  own 
cakes,  in  a  great  measure ;  therefore  let  us  look  to  it,  my  brethren,  that  they 
are  mixed  according  to  the  last  receipt,  baked  in  a  well-regulated  oven,  and 
gratefully  eaten  with  a  temperate  appetite. 

Tom.  (Applauding  with  his  large  wooden  spoon). — Good  !  good  !  That's 
a  model  sermon,  Polly — short,  sweet,  sensible,  and  not  a  bit  sleepy.  I'm  one 
of  your  parish,  and  will  see  that  you  "  get  your  celery  punctooal,"  as  old  Dea- 
con Morse  used  to  say. 

Polly — Thank  you,  brother.  "  My  wants  is  few,  and  never  scarser  than 
they  used  to  be,"  as  dear  old  Parson  Miller  used  to  answer.  Now  Maud, 
bring  on  the  citron.  (Takes  the  bowl  away  from  him,  adds  a  trifle  to  its  con- 
tents, and  pours  them  into  a  cake  tin,  Tom  and  Maud  looking  on  with  great 
interest.  Meanwhile  she  addresses  Maud.)  Now  make  your  custards,  dear. 
Tom  may  like  to  beat  the  eggs  for  you.  It  seems  to  have  a  good  effect  upon 
his  constitution. 

Tom.    (Smoothing  his  apron  and  looking  cheerful). — First  rate.  Hand 

'em  along. 

Polly.  (As  if  just  recollecting  a  message). — Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you.  Fan 
has  got  the  books  and  maps  you've  been  wanting  so  long.  Go  and  rest  now. 
I'm  much  obliged.  Here's  your  wages,  Bridget.  (Hands  him  a  stick  of 
cinnamon,  and  bowing,  waves  him  out.) 

Tom.  (Crunching  his  cinnamon,  and  slowly  going). — Don't  always  get  my 
pay  so  soon.  (Turning  just  as  he  reaches  the  door).  Good  luck  to  your 
messes ! 

(Here  the  curtain  falls ;  or,  if  no  curtain  is  in  use,  the  two  girls,  with  hands 
full  of  baking  utensils,  etc.,  step  toward  the  front,  one  on  each  side  of  the  table, 
bow,  and  leave  the  stage  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  taken  in  Tom's  exit). 


Correspondence. 


A  FEW  VALIANT  WORDS  FOR  THE  WOMEN. 
To  the  Editor  ok  the  Weekly  : 

IN  your  very  excellent  account  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association, 
the  absence  of  any  woman's  name  on  the  programme  cost  the  printer  a  lot  of 
italics  and  wonder-marks  which  seem  to  reflect  a  little  adversely  upon  the 
women  of  Massachusetts.  I  feel  called  upon  to  say  a  word  in  their  vindica- 
tion There  is  not  a  more  able  or  more  ready  set  of  teachers,  anywhere.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  meeting  came  in  holiday-week,  a  vacation  in 
the  cities  but  term-time  in  the  country  ;  and,  what  you  may  not  understand  in 
your  longitude,  this  meeting  is  the  yearly  signal  for  a  terrible  snow-blockade 
on  the  railroads.  In  the  late  making  up  of  the  programme,  every  one  of  the 
dozen  women  who  were  asked  to  take  part  in  the  meeting,  declined  for  a  good 
and  satisfactory  reason.  The  time  of  holding  the  meeting  is  unfortunate 
and  ought  to  be  changed ;  but  no  imputation  should  be  made  upon  the 
women.  Yours  truly, 

Worcester,  Mass.  Jan.  17,  1877.  A.  P.  Marble. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

Some  of  your  Michigan  readers  greatly  regret  to  see  that  the  late  report  of 
proceedings  of  their  State  Teachers'  Association,  appearing  in  your  journal,  is 
conspicuous  by  at  least  one  unfortunate  omission — the  failure  to  note  that 
women  had  any  share  in  the  transactions.  But  for  the  bare  mention  of  one 
lady  in  the  list  of  officers  elected,  it  might  be  supposed  that  we  hold  the  old- 
time  position  of  certain  eastern  associations,  in  excluding  our  sisters  altogeth- 
er from  duties  and  honors  in  this  distinguished  body.  Quite  the  contrary,  I 
assure  you.  For  many  years  women  have  had  honorable  places  upon  the  pro- 
grammes of  the  Association ;  and  never  more  so  than  at  the  late  meeting. 
Mrs.  D.  B.  Butler,  of  Manistee,  was  down  for  a  paper  on  vocal  music  in  the 
public  schools — an  appointment  which,  unhappily,  she  was  unable  to  fulfill  ; 
Miss  Recta  Woodford,  of  the  Lansing  public  schools,  conducted  an  admirable 
exercise  in  Primary  Reading  with  a  class  of  her  pupils ;  and  Mrs.  Laura 
Adams,  Principal  of  the  Tappan  School,  Detroit,  and  Mrs.  Ford,  of  Kalamazoo, 
creditably  filled  their  appointments  as  leaders  of  a  discussion  on  Oral  Reading. 
So  we  should  like  to  have  your  twenty  thousand  readers,  more  or  less,  under- 
stand that  the  Peninsular  State  is  on  the  front  line  in  the  recognition  of  woman 
as  not  less  entitled  than  man  to  duty  and  honor  in  our  chief  public  gather- 
ings. Yours,  etc., 

Michigan,  January  19,  1877.  Equal  Justice, 
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Editor,  John  W.  Cook,  Normal. 

\_Report  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association,  continued.^ 
VHURSDAY  EVENING  SESSION.— Topic :   "The  Duty  of  Public 
X     Schools  in  Respect  to  Moral  Education."    Superintendent  Pickard, 
Chicago,  gave  us  a  grand  address.    Drs.  Edwards  and  Gregory  followed,  in 
the  same  strain,  all  taking  high  ground  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Leslie  Lewis,  chairman  of  Committee  on  Resolutions  concerning  Mr. 
Francis  Hanford's  death,  reported  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising  vote,  amid  expressions  of  intense  feeling: 

Your  committee,  appointed  to  prepare  suitable  resolutions  upon  the  death 
of  Mr.  Ilanford,  respectfully  presents  the  following  report: 

By  the  death  of  Francis  H.  Hanford,  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion has  lost  a  valued  and  honored  member,  who  had  endeared  himself  to  all 
of  us  by  his  genial  and  manly  course. 

For  many  years  he  had  been  a  prominent  educator  in  our  state,  and  in  all 
the  positions  he  was  called  upon  to  occupy,  he  was  eminently  successful. 

Being  a  thorough  scholar,  a  patient,  persevering,  conscientious,  and  skillful 
instructor,  he  easily  won  the  respect  and  support  of  parents  and  school  officers. 
Being  kind  and  just  in  his  dealings  with  his  pupils,  he  always  had  their  love 
and  esteem. 

As  a  citizen  he  was  public-spirited,  honest,  honorable,  and  faithful  in  every 
trust.    As  a  friend  he  was  generous,  warm-hearted,  and  self-sacrificing. 

He  was  an  active  worker  in  our  Association,  always  with  us  when  his  cir- 
cumstances would  permit,  and  often  was  his  voice  heard  in  our  discussions, 
and  always  on  the  right  side.  No  one  was  ever  more  willing  to  do  what  he 
could  to  further  our  interests. 

We  now  present  the  following  resolutions,  and  would  ask  that  they  be 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  the  afflicted  widow  and  fatherless  children  our 
heartfelt  sympathies  in  their  sad  bereavement. 

Resolved,  That  we  solemnly  and  earnestly  protest  against  any  and  every 
attempt  to  defame  the  character  of  him  who  was  known  to  us  as  a  pure  and 
upright  man. 

Resolved,  That  this  report  be  spread  upon  our  records,  and  that  a  copy  of 
the  same  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Hanford. 

The  following  resolution,  in  respect  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Simeon  Wright, 
one  of  the  founders  of  this  Association,  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Simeon  Wright  we  are  reminded  of  his 
devoted  and  efficient  work  in  the  early  years  of  this  Association,  of  our  Nor- 
mal School,  and  our  school  system.  We  will  endeavor  to  imitate  the  persist- 
ent earnestness  and  self-denial  of  those  early  years. 

T.  H.  Blodgett, 
P.  R.  Walker, 
E.  A.  Gastman, 

Committee. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  Mr.  S.  H.  White's  Centennial  Report, 
reported  in  favor  of  appointing  a  committee  to  carry  out  the  suggestion  con- 
tained in  that  paper,  in  regard  to  having  the  work  of  our  schools  represented 
each  year  at  this  Association.  Report  adopted,  and  S.  H.  White,  Peoria, 
Prof.  Burrell,  Champaign,  and  Mary  Allen  West,  Galesburg,  were  appointed 
said  committee. 


Friday  Afternoon,  Centennial  Session. — The  General  Association  met 
at  the  Industrial  University,  where  our  returned  educational  exhibits  -were  on 
exhibition.  Many  members  came  out  early  to  inspect  these,  and  found  that 
they  made  a  much  better  show  here,  where  they  had  plenty  of  room,  than 
they  did  in  their  restricted  quarters  at  Philadelphia. 

The  Committe  on  President's  Address  reported  the  following  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  heartily  endorses  the  proposition  to  establish 
a  system  of  Teacher's  Institutes,  to  be  conducted  principally  at  the  expense  of 
the  State,  by  regularly  appointed  State  Agents,  who,  when  not  employed  in 
institute  work,  shall  employ  their  time  in  lecturing,  and,  in  other  ways,  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  popular  education.  We  recommend  that  Institutes  of 
one  week  each  shall  be  held  annually  in  each  county,  where  provision  is  made 
by  the  County  for  all  local  expenses. 

Report  accepted,  and  referred  to  Committee  on  School  Law. 

The  committee  appointed  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Centennial  Committee 
reported : 

We  have  carefully  examined  all  these  accounts,  with  all  accompanying 
papers  and  vouchers,  and  find, 

1.  That  said  committee  have  drawn  warrants  on  Hon.  S.  M.  Cullom,  Treas- 
urer of  Centennial  Fund,  to  the  amount  of  $3,341.09. 

2.  That  the  bills  and  vouchers  are  on  file  for  the  expenditure  of  same 
amount,  #3, 341. 09. 


3.  An  item  showing  small  balance  due  several  members  of  the  committee. 
In  examining  these  accounts  we  find  that  several  members  of  said  committee 
have  not  only  given  much  time  in  the  planning  and  management  of  the  work 
devolving  upon  them,  but  have  done  much  gratuitous  labor,  and  have  been  to 
considerable  personal  expense,  for  which  they  present  no  bills  and  refuse  reim- 
bursement. 

E.  L.  Wells, 
Jas.  P.  Slade, 
E.  A.  Gastman, 

Committee. 

The  committee  also  reported  verbally  that  there  was  a  balance  in  the 
hands  of  Governor  Cullom,  exactly  how  much  they  could  not  say,  as 
he  had  not  yet  sent  an  itemized  report.  Report  accepted,  and  Mr.  Gastman 
appointed  a  committee  to  settle  with  Governor  Cullom,  and  pay  balance  over 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  Association  ;  also  to  publish  report  in  the  leading  news- 
papers of  the  state. 

Hon.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  St.  Louis,  now  read  an  elaborate  and  exhaustive 
paper  on  "The  Lessons  of  the  Centennial."  Dr.  Gregory,  as  Secretary  of 
the  Centennial  Committee,  then  presented  a  very  full  and  satisfactory  report  of 
the  work  of  the  committee,  showing  how  every  dollar  had  been  expended. 
Mr.  Pickard  also  made  a  verbal  report.  Reports  accepted,  with  hearty  thanks 
to  the  Centennial  Committee  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  they  dis- 
charged their  arduous  duties.  The  committee  was  continued,  to  settle  up,  and 
turn  over  property,  books,  etc.,  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association. 

Prof.  Hillman,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Resolutions,  reported  a  series  of 
resolutions,  which  were  adopted.  These  included,  besides  the  -customary 
thanks  for  favors  received,  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  gravity  of  our  national  situation  we  recognize  a  warn- 
ing of  the  need  of  sound  moral  culture  for  our  youth,  and  of  devoted  patriot- 
ism, forbearance,  and  justice,  on  the  part  of  every  citizen,  that  we  may  be 
delivered  from  our  present  perils  and  preserved  from  their  recurrence. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Powell,  a  committee  of  three,  afterward  increased 
to  five,  was  ordered  to  take  into  consideration  the  exhibition  of  the  work  of 
our  schools,  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  1878.  As  this  is  such  an  important  com- 
mittee, the  President  was  allowed  time  to  fill  it;  the  members  will  be 
announced  at  some  future  time.  Pending  the  discussion  of  this  motion,  the 
Association  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  evening. 

Evening  Session. — The  matter  of  the  Paris  Exposition  being  disposed  of, 
Mr.  S.  H.  White  made  a  verbal  report  from  his  committee,  concerning  an 
annual  exhibit  of  the  work  of  our  schools  at  this  Association.  The  committee 
have  under  discussion  various  plans,  which  he  sketched  briefly,  that  will 
require  time  to  perfect;  when  perfected,  they  will  be  announced  through  the 
papers.    Report  approved,  and  committee  continued. 

Voted  that  the  Treasurer  be  directed  to  pay  orders  on  bills  made  by  these 
two  committees  in  discharge  of  their  duties,  said  bills  not  to  amount  to  more 
than  $100  in  the  aggregate. 

During  the  afternoon,  Mr.  E.  L.  Wells,  from  Joint  Committe  on  School 
Law,  reported  the  list  of  amendments  agreed  upon.  Voted  that  this  report  be 
taken  up  item  by  item.  This  work  was  commenced,  but  there  not  being  time 
to  complete  it,  it  was  laid  over  till  evening.  Now  the  report  was  taken  from 
the  table,  and,  after  mature  consideration  and  thorough  discussion,  the  follow- 
ing amendments  to  our  School  Law  were  recommended  to  the  Legislature  : 

1.  That  Section  8,  Fees  and  Salaries  Act,  be  made  so  explicit  that  it  will  be 
clear  on  what  amount  State's  Attorneys  are  entitled  to  receive  commission. 

2.  That  County  Superintendents  be  required  to  examine  annually  the  books 
and  accounts  of  all  Township  Treasurers  with  their  counties,  and  that  they 
shall  have  power  to  compel  corrections  of  all  errors  and  irregularities  that  may 
appear. 

3.  That  orders  for  payment  of  teachers  shall  be  separate  from  schedules. 

4.  That  in  Section  45,  School  Law,  the  clause  relating  to  the  payment  of 
school  taxes,  by  town  and  county  collectors,  to  one  treasurer,  shall  be  reinstated 
as  in  the  law  of  1865. 

5.  That  no  township  or  county  collector  shall  pay  any  school  funds  to  any 
township  treasurer,  unless  said  township  collector  or  county  treasurer  shall 
have  on  file  a  certificate  from  the  County  Superintendent,  that  said  township 
treasurer  has  in  force  a  good  and  sufficient  bond. 

6.  That  in  the  first  provision  of  Section  33,  School  Law,  the  words  "  or 
form  new  districts,"  be  inserted  after  the  words,  "shall  change  the  boundary 
of  any  district." 

7.  That  all  unclaimed  witness  fees,  not  otherwise  disposed  of  by  law,  shall, 
after  reasonable  delay,  be  paid  into  the  County  School  Fund. 

8.  That  districts  already  organized  under  an  erroneous  construction  of  Sec- 
tion 33,  be  legalized. 

9.  That  school  directors  shall  not  transact  any  school  business  except  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Board. 

10.  That  the  week  of  five  days  be  the  unit  of  time  in  school  legislation. 

Voted  that  the  President,  at  his  leisure,  appoint  a  committee  to  present  these 
recommendations  to  the  Legislature. 
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As  before  stated,  the  resolution  approving  of  a  system  of  State  Institutes 
was  adopted  by  the  Association.  When  the  question  came  up  of  incorporat- 
ing this  as  one  of  the  amendments  to  the  School  Law,  objection  was  made 
that  the  establishment  of  this  system  would  necessitate  increased  appropria- 
tions, a  thing  it  was  not  thought  best  to  ask  for  at  this  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

It  was  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Association  that  the  adoption 
of  the  township  school  system,  instead  of  our  present  district  plan,  would 
greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  schools — especially  our  country  schools, 
But  as  this  change  is  so  radical,  that  to  accomplish  it  would  require  an  almost 
entire  rewriting  of  the  School  Law,  it  was  thought  the  time  for  such  change 
had  not  yet  fully  come. 

All  business  being  disposed  of,  President  Hewett,  in  a  brief,  appropriate 
speech,  thanked  the  Association  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him,  and 
announced  the  Twenty-third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion of  Illinois  adjourned,  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  members  now  repaired  to  the  Fine  Art  Gallery  of  the  University,  where 
two  hours  were  most  delightfully  spent  in  examining  the  art  treasures  collected 
there,  and  in  listening  to  explanations  of  the  statuary  by  Dr.  Gregory,  assisted 
by  Superintendent  Harris,  St.  Louis.  With  these  were  interspersed  songs  and 
select  reading  by  Profs.  Haight,  of  Alton,  Pickard,  of  Champaign,  and  others. 

So  pleasantly  endeth  our  Centennial  Association. 

Mary  Allen  West, 

Secretary. 

Michigan. 


Editor,  Lewis  McLouth,  Ypsilanti. 

FROM  Gov.  Bagley's  retiring  message  we  learn  that,  by  the  school  census 
of  1876,  there  were  in  the  state  457,785  children  within  the  school  ages  ; 
of  this  number,  343,947  children  were  actually  enrolled  as  pupils  in  our  pub- 
lic and  private  schools.  These  figures  show  an  increase  over  1875,  °f  21,680 
in  the  whole  number  of  children,  and  of  17,805  in  the  number  enrolled. 
There  are  in  the  state  now  5,917  school-houses,  furnishing  419,662  sittings,  or 
sittings  for  75,000  more  than  the  entire  enrollment.  The  value  of  school 
buildings  and  grounds  is  $9,382,270 ;  and  the  total  expenditure  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1876,  for  school  purposes,  was  $4, 1 28,707. 

The  number  of  public  school  teachers  for  the  year  was  12,900.  The 
amount  of  the  primary  school  fund,  held  in  trust  by  the  State,  on  Sept.  30th, 
last,  was  $3,147,917.13,  which  yielded  an  income  for  the  schools  of  $214,360.- 
83,  which  is  about  46  cents  to  each  person  within  the  school  ages  in  the  state. 
The  indebtedness  of  the  school  districts  is  $1,674,175. 

The  value  of  the  ground,  buildings,  and  all  appurtenances  of  the  State 
Schools,  is  given  as  follows  :  University,  $483,500;  Normal  School,  $62,700 ; 
State  Public  School,  $153,380;  Reform  School,  $245,340;  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, $252,300;  Total,  $1,197,220. 

The  Insane  Asylum,  at  Kalamazoo,  is  alone  valued  at  $200,000  more  than 
all  the  State  Schools,  to  say  nothing  about  the  new  Insane  Asylum,  at  Pontiac, 
valued  at  over  $200,000.  The  institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  falls 
only  $50,000  short  of  the  University.  The  State  Public  School,  for  neglected 
and  dependent  children,  at  Coldwater,  is  valued  at  $25,000  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  the  Normal  School.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Michigan  is  not 
behind  in  the  charities. 

The  Governor  makes  recommendation  to  the  Legislature  for  appropriations 
for  the  various  State  Schools,  for  current  expenses  and  permanent  improve- 
ments, as  follows  ; 

University. — $2,000  per  year,  for  another  professor  in  the  Dental  College ; 
$2,500  per  year,  for  a  professor  of  Physics ;  and  the  same  amount  per  year, 
for  a  professor  of  Geology.  He  also  recommends  the  expenditure  of  $2,500, 
for  apparatus  for  physical  and  physiological  laboratories.  He  hints  at  the  pro- 
priety of  an  appropriation  for  a  new  library  building. 

Normal  School. — -He  recommends  an  appropriation  of  $18,300  for  annual 
expenses,  and  $50,000  for  a  new  building. 

Agricultural  College. — He  recommends  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  to  re- 
build the  boarding  hall,  lately  burned,  and  $27,000  for  current  expenses,  etc. 

State  Public  School. — He  recommends  $89,000  for  current  expenses,  for  the 
next  two  years. 

Reform  School. — He  recommends  $26,000  per  annum,  for  current  expenses. 
Concerning  the  endowment  funds  of  those  of  the  State  Schools  which  have 
endowments,  we  glean  some  interesting  facts  from  the  Governor's  message. 


The  University  endowment  fund  now  amounts  to  $447,594.59,  in  the  hands 
of  the  State,  or  in  the  hands  of  purchasers  of  University  lands.  This  sum 
drawing  seven  per  cent,  interest,  yields  an  annual  income  to  the  University  of 
$31,300.  Only  about  300  acres  of  University  lands  remain  unsold.  In  fact, 
$100,000  should  be  added  to  the  amount  of  the  endowment  fund,  as  this  sum 
borrowed  from  the  endowment  fund,  at  an  early  day,  for  building  purposes,  is 
virtually  treated  as  a  part  of  the  endowment,  by  the  Legislature  and  the 
departments  at  Lansing.  This  makes  the  endowment  fund  about  $5,447,000, 
and  the  income  about  $38,000. 

The  Agricultural  College,  on  the  30th  of  last  September,  had  an  endow- 
ment fund,  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  and  of  land  purchasers,  amounting  to 
$230,162,  yielding,  at  seven  per  cent.,  an  income  of  $16,111.  There  remain 
unsold  of  Agricultural  College  lands  164,800  acres,  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  in  his  report  for  1875,  estimates  that  when  the  lands  are 
all  sold,  the  institution  will  have  a  fund  of  $725,000. 

The  Normal  School  endowment  fund  amounts  to  $53,301,  in  the  hands  of 
the  State,  and  $16,229,  m  tne  hands  of  purchasers  of  lands.  The  part  in  the 
keeping  of  the  State  draws  but  six  per  cent,  interest,  the  remainder,  seven. 
The  annual  income  from  this  endowment  is  about  $4,867.  Only  160  acres  of 
Normal  School  lands  remain  unsold.  Just  why  the  Scate  should  pay  only  six 
per  cent,  interest  on  the  Normal  School  fund,  while  the  other  trust  funds  draw 
seven,  does  not  clearly  appear. 

Two  years  ago,  when  the  Legislature  repealed  our  County  Superintendency 
Law,  one  of  the  reasons  given  by  those  who  urged  the  change,  was  the  reason 
of  ecommy.  It  was  claimed  that  the  county  system  was  too  expensive,  and 
that  a  system  of  township  supervision,  while  just  as  effective,  would  be  a  good 
deal  cheaper.  Many  were  unable  to  believe  that  the  change  would  save 
money,  and  knew  very  well,  moreover,  that  the  new  system  would  be  compar- 
atively inefficient;  but  the  cry  of  economy  was  potent  and  prevailed.  As 
throwing  some  light  upon  this  kind  of  economy,  we  quote  the  following  from 
State  Superintendent  Briggs'  report  for  1875,  on'y  recently  issued: 

"  The  statistical  reports  returned  are  so  incomplete  in  number  and  make  up, 
that  no  account  is  here  made  of  them.  It  is  impossible  to  show  by  figures, 
from  anything  yet  received,  the  real  expense  of  this  [the  new  township]  system 
of  supervision,  as  compared  with  the  county  superintendency.  It  appears, 
however,  from  the  inspectors'  returns,  that  the  amount  of  compensation  received 
by  722  [township]  superintendents,  for  five  months'  service,  was  $9,627.50.  In 
193  townships,  the  inspectors  make  no  report  under  this  head.  Estimating 
these  at  the  average  pay  of  those  reporting,  the  total  is  $12,267.72.  This  is 
equal,  for  the  year,  to  $29,442.48,  while  the  estimated  expense  of  the  county 
superintendency,during  the  year  ending  Sept.  7,  1874,  was  $24,828." 

This  leaves  a  balance  of  about  $4,600  per  year,  in  favor  of  the  county 
system. 

— -School  reports,  and  all  kinds  of  educational  intelligence,  are  solicited 
from  teachers  and  superintendents  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  in  order  that  our 
chronicle  of  news  may  be  as  fresh  and  as  full  as  possible.  Send  direct  to  the 
editor  of  this  department,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


Iowa. 


Editor,  J.  M.  DeArmond,  Davenport. 

MISS  P.  W.  SUDLOW,  Superintendent  of  the  Davenport  public  schools, 
was  elected  President  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association  at  its 
last  meeting.  The  distinguished  honor  could  not  have  been  more  worthily 
conferred.  A  wide  circle  of  friends  who  recognize  her  sterling  worth  and 
appreciate  her  noble  services  in  the  cause  of  popular  education  were  highly 
gratified  on  learning  of  her  election.  She  has  been  connected  with  the  schools 
ol  this  city,  as  teacher,  principal,  and  superintendent,  for  the  last  sixteen  years. 
Her  excellent  and  satisfactory  management  of  one  of  our  largest  grammar 
schools,  and  subsequently,  of  the  Training  Department  of  the  High  School  at 
a  critical  juncture  in  its  history,  determined  the  Board  of  Education  in  its 
election  of  her  to  the  superintendency  of  the  city  schools,  two  and  a  half  years 
ago.  It  is  detracting  from  the  well-earned  laurels  of  none  of  her  predecessors 
to  say,  that  the  Davenport  public  schools  never  were  in  a  better  condition 
than  at  present.  To  a  cultured  mind,  a  clear  understanding,  and  a  noble, 
generous  heart,  Miss  Sudlow  adds  a  sound  judgment,  rare  executive  ability, 
and  a  conscientious  observance  of  the  minutest  requirements  of  duty.  Her 
whole  heart  is  in  her  work,  which  she  carefully  oversees,  thoroughly  under- 
stands, and  controls  with  justice,  firmness,  and  moderation.  The  Iowa  Teach- 
ers' Association  honored  itself  in  electing  Miss  Sudlow  to  the  highest  office  in 
its  choice. 
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— The  report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  contains  many  items 
of  importance  concerning  the  progress  of  popular  education.  It  appears  that 
Iowa  pays  female  teachers  $28.44,  average  wages  per  month.  Male  teachers 
receive  an  average  of  $36.68  per  month.  Indiana  pays  male  teachers  an 
average  of  $65  per  month,  while  Michigan  pays  female  teachers  an  average  of 
$45.50  per  month.  Nebraska  pays  the  same  wages  to  males  and  females  for 
the  same  work.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Iowa's  increase  of  school  population 
is  27,588.    Her  increase  of  teachers  is  1,152. 

— Dr.  William  Reynolds  was  Iowa's  first  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. He  was  appointed  in  pursuance  of  an  act  passed  by  the  territorial  legis- 
lature in  January,  1 841.  His  salary  was  fixed  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
per  annum. 

— The  proceedings  and  papers  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  will  be 
published  in  pamphlet  form,  as  soon  as  the  Publication  Committee  can  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  therefor. 

— We  clip  the  following  item  from  the  Grinnell  Herald : — 
"  The  teacher  of  one  of  the  public  schools  of  Waterloo  has  been  fined  $30 
for  drunkenness,  but  is  still  continued  in  his  pedagogical  duties." 

— The  Iowa  goods  that  were  on  exhibition  at  the  Centennial  are  now  in 
the  cellar  of  the  Capitol  building  at  Des  Moines.  They  will  be  unpacked  and 
distributed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

— Guthrie  Center  feels  proud,  as  well  she  may,  over  her  new,  elegant,  and 
commodious  school-house. 

— Women  are  eligible  to  the  office  of  County  Superintendent  in  this  state. 

— There  are  Normal  classes  in  six  of  the  Iowa  colleges. 

— Davenport  employs  ninety-two  teachers. 

Minnesota. 


Editor,  O.  V.  Tousley,  Minneapolis. 

IBKND  my  pedagogical  neck  for  the  collar  marked  "  Minnesota,"  and  now 
commence  to  pull  on  The  Educational  Weekly  with  my  brethren 
from  neighboring  states. 

Happily  the  longest  arm  of  the  lever  has  been  assigned  me,  and  I  speculate 
about  this  ambiguous  adjustment.  Possibly  you  did  not  anticipate  frequent 
contributions  from  the  "  Minnesota  Department,"  and  you  were  willing  to  lose 
time,  in  the  hope  thereby  of  gaining  power.  However  this  may  be,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  I  plead  an  inability  to  properly  discharge  the  respon- 
sibilitities  which  invest  my  little  editorial  chair.  But  the  difficulties  just  now 
are  peculiar,  and  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  work  on  which  we  have 
entered.  The  soil  up  here  has  remained  fallow.  For  a  long  time,  now,  with- 
out the  influence  of  an  educational  journal  published  within  our  border,  the 
news  which  naturally  gravitates  toward  such  a  publication,  finding  no  outlet, 
has  disappeared  altogether.  Now  this  must  be  sought  for  and  set  in  motion. 
The  demand  will  bring  the  supply.  Then,  too,  localities  have  been,  from  such 
a  state  of  affairs,  cultivating  a  sort  of  individualism,  and  teachers  lack  that 
esprit  du  corps  which  is  kept  alive  by  frequent  and  free  interchange  of  thought 
concerning  common  interests.  We  must  work,  and  pray,  and  wait  for  a  new 
and  better  order  of  things,  and  we  must  have  the  help  of  all  who  desire  fra- 
ternity, thrift,  and  growth,  in  our  profession.  It  needs  no  argument  to  prove 
the  value  of  an  enterprising  and  thoughtful  school  journal  to  our  teachers. 
There  must  be  commerce  here  as  elsewhere.  Commerce  means  breadth,  civ- 
ilization, while  isolation  means  narrowness  and  stagnation.  But  we  require  a 
journal  for  the  Northwest;  a  medium  that  shall  reflect  local  events  and  local 
needs,  and  be  to  this  territory  what  the  New  England  Journal  of  Education 
is  to  the  East. 

To  this  end,  if  we  are  to  become  a  living  member  of  this  great  consolidated 
body,  we  require  the  help  of  every  educator  in  our  state.  We  must  get  into 
active  communication,  into  living  sympathy  with  the  life  that  is  going  on  in 
our  schools ;  we  must  know  the  city  and  county  superintendents ;  find  out 
what  they  are  doing ;  understand  their  needs,  and  invite  an  expression  of 
their  views  on  all  things  pertaining  to  the  organization,  the  discipline,  and 
instruction  of  schools.  In  this  hope,  and  actuated  by  this  spirit,  let  us  press 
forward. 

The  Common  Schools. — The  statistical  tables  of  the  State  Superintendent's 
report,  just  published,  give  the  following  interesting  items  : 

Cost  of  schools  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1876,  $1,517,234;  num- 
ber of  school-houses,  3,119;  value  of  houses  and  sites,  $2,  763,  463;  number 


of  teachers,  4,403.  Teachers'  wages — Average  wages  of  male  teachers,  $34.- 
80;  average  wages  of  female  teachers,  $29.10.  The  total  enrollment  in  all 
the  public  schools  is  151,866.  Our  permanent  school  fund,  as  reported  last 
year,  was  $3,191,042.  To  this  there  will  be  an  addition,  the  present  year,  of 
nearly  $200,000. 


Indiana. 


Editor,  J.  B.  Roberts,  Indianapolis. 

THE  Indianapolis  High  School  has  been  peculiarly  afflicted  during  the  past 
term.  Two  teachers  have  been  obliged  to  resign  on  account  of  failing 
health.  A  third,  Herbert  E.  Copcland,  died  December  13th,  after  an  acute 
illness  of  about  four  weeks.  Copeland  was  a  young  man  of  rare  promise, 
both  as  a  teacher  and  scientist.  He  was  a  discriminating  and  enthusiastic  col- 
lector. He  had  been  especially  devoted  to  botany,  but  during  the  past  year 
has  been  engaged  with  Prof.  D.  S.  Jordon  in  collecting  and  classifying  the 
fishes  of  Indiana.  He  was  an  occasional  and  valued  contributor  to  some  of 
the  scientific  periodicals  of  the  day;  one  of  his  recent  articles  in  the  Ameri- 
can Naturalist  being  on  "A  Neglected  Naturalist."  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Cornell  University,  of  the  class  of  '72.  He  had  taught  one  year  at  Ravens 
wood,  near  Chicago;  afterwards,  in  the  Whitewater  Normal  School,  of  Wis- 
consin; and  since  September,  1875,  he  had  been  teacher  of  Natural  Science 
in  the  Indianapolis  High  School.  He  also  had  general  supervision  of  the 
science  work  in  the  schools  of  the  city.  His  work  here  has  been  thorough 
and  effective,  and  he  was  very  highly  esteemed  by  his  pupils  and  associates. 

The  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Copeland  has  been  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Alembert  W.  Brayton,  of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School,  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Brayton  has  entered  upon  his  work  with  a  spirit  which  promises 
well  for  his  success  in  his  new  field. 

Progress  of  Ideas. — Indiana  has  been  attempting,  after  a  sort,  to  educate 
her  colored  population  in  the  public  schools.  It  has  been,  however,  by  the 
maintenance  of  separate  schools  for  them.  In  districts  where  the  number  is 
too  small  to  justify  the  support  of  separate  establishments,  they  have  fared 
badly,  though,  of  course,  in  many  cases,  their  presence  in  white  schools  has 
been  winked  at.  Indianapolis  maintains  separate  schools  for  the  colored 
below  the  High  School.  Here  they  are  admitted,  by  sufferance,  and  mingle 
with  their  white  peers,  and,  as  a  rule,  hold  their  own  with  them  very  well. 
Senator  Dykeman  (Democrat)  has  just  introduced  a  bill  into  the  Legislature, 
providing  for  separate  schools  in  districts  where  there  are  fifty  or  more  colored 
children.  When,  however,  the  number  is  less  than  fifty,  they  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  regular  school  on  the  same  terms  as  white  children.  His  bill 
also  provides  that,  beyond  the  graded  schools,  that  is,  the  high  schools  and 
University,  I  suppose,  white  and  colored  shall  be  educated  together. 

The  Relation  of  High  Schools  to  Colleges  was  warmly  discussed 
at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Teachers.  A  committee,  previously 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  made  their  report  on  a  plan  for  connecting  the  two 
grades  of  institutions.  So  diverse  were  the  views  of  the  committee,  that  the 
whole  subject  was  referred  back,  with  instructions  to  bring  in  a  more  harmo- 
nious report  at  the  next  meeting.  Greek  is  still  the  great  stumbling-block, 
some  insisting  upon  two,  some  three,  some  five,  and  some  no  terms  of  prepara- 
tory work  in  Greek.  This  contest  promises  to  be  as  stout  and  bloody  as  the 
famous  wars  between  Greeks  and  Trojans,  in  the  early  history  of  the  great 
English  Universities.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain.  When  our  Legislature 
is  seriously  considering  the  proposition  to  limit,  by  law,  the  rate  of  taxation  to 
a  figure  which  will  reduce  the  school  revenues  of  the  city  of  Indianapolis 
about  30  per  cent.,  the  friends  of  higher  education  have  got  to  look  a  little 
out. 

Education  and  Whiskey. — "Par  nobile  fratrum."  Marion  County  has 
just  received  its  apportionment  (on  paper)  of  school  moneys,  under  the  follow- 
ing heads : 

School  Revenue  $  34,984.64 

Liquor  Licenses   28,350.00 

Direct  Taxes  for  School  Purposes  211,057.59 

Making  a  total  School  Revenue  for  the  County,  1876.  .  .  274,392.23 
Indiana  has  probably  the  most  magnificent  school  revenue  of  any  state  in 
the  Union.    The  enumeration  of  children  of  school  age  shows  a  total  of  679,- 
312.    The  funds  ready  for  apportionment  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  $815,- 
151  77- 
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The  New  England  Journal  of  Education  imparts  the  information  that 
"  a  district  school  recently  visited  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Cali- 
fornia is  thirty-two  miles  long  by  sixteen  wide,  and  numbered  a  year  ago, 
fifteen  scholars  !"  This  is  what  we  should  call  rural  sweetness  long  drawn 
out.  A  space  thirty-two  by  sixteen  miles  would  make  a  good  sized  school 
district ;  but  as  a  district  school  story  this  will  take  rank  with  some  fish  stories 
of  savory  memory.  By  the  way,  our  cotemporary  makes  the  point  in  the  same 
column,  that  in  the  first  number  of  the  Weekly  there  are  some  typographical 
errors.  This  is  a  sharp  criticism,  and  we  will  match  it  by  saying  that  there 
are  some  typographical  errors  in  almost  every  number  of  the  Journal.  Its 
Chicago  correspondent  writes  that  the  WEEKLY  "  has  failed  to  absorb  The 
Common  School  of  Iowa,  one  of  the  Indiana  journals,  and  the  Wisconsin 
Journal  of  Education,  and  has  not  therefore,  as  clear  a  '  field  '  as  was  expec- 
ted." As  no  great  effort  was  made  by  the  Weekly  to  "  absorb  "  two  of  the 
above,  none  at  all  to  "  absorb  "  the  nameless  Indiana  journal,  and  as  a  greater 
number  than  was  expected  actually  entered  into  the  consolidation,  we  fail  to 
see  how  the  absorption  theory  can  be  made  to  hold  water  by  any  known  process, 
or  how  the  "  field  "  is  any  less  "clear  than  was  expected."  As  the  New 
England  has  become  "  National,"  and  has  not  absorbed  all  the  other  journals 
on  the  continent,  we  suppose  its  field  is  not  as  clear  as  might  be  expected. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  room  enough  for  all.    Let  us  have  peace. 

— The  unhappiest  result  of  hard  times  that  we  have  noticed,  so  far  as  they 
affect  the  educational  interest,  is  in  the  resolution  introduced  into  the  Senate 
of  the  Nebraska  Legislature,  to  discontinue  the  State  University.  It  costs 
$11,500  per  annum,  say  its  opponents,  and  "  pays  only  $1,300."  But  think  a 
moment,  beloved  friends  of  the  frontier  Legislature.  Is  it  possible  that  your 
University  pays  but  $1,300  ?    Or  does  man  not  live  by  dollars  alone  ? 

A  Philosophy  of  Religion;  or  the  Rational  Ground  of  Religious  Belief 
By  John  Bascom.  i6mo,  pp.  xx. — 566.  (New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
1876.    Price,  $1.75.) 

During  several  years  we  have  given  some  special  attention  to  the  literature 
of  Prof.  Bascom's  theme,  and  are  free  to  say  that  no  other  book  has  met  our 
wants  so  nearly  as  his.  His  well  known  metaphysical  ability,  manifested  in 
the  "Esthetics,"  "Principles  of  Psychology,"  "  Philosophy  of  English  Litera- 
ture," and  "  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,"  which  have  successively  flowed  from 
his  fluent  and  lucid  pen,  not  less  than  his  devout  Christian  spirit,  especially 
fits  him  to  handle  the  great  topic  of  this  new  volume.  After  a  clear  and  well- 
stated  prolegomena,  he  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  the  mental  powers,  in 
a  single  brief  chapter,  and  in  succeeding  chapters,  to  the  being  of  matter  and 
mind ;  the  being  and  attributes  of  God ;  nature ;  man ;  inspiration  ;  interpre- 
tation; primitive  facts — sin  and  divine  law;  constructive  facts — Trinity,  Christ, 
his  divinity,  his  work,  Holy  Spirit,  sanctification,  the  church;  future  life;  and 
the  lines  and  conditions  of  progress.  All  are  treated  with  the  hand  of  a  mas- 
ter, and  together  make  a  quite  satisfactory  philosophy  of  the  religious  instincts 
of  man  and  of  the  Christian  system.  H.  A.  F. 


— One  of  the  most  notable  of  the  Centennial  books  is  "  The  History  of 
Liberty,"  a  paper  read  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  last  February, 
and  now  presented,  with  copious  notes  and  appendices,  in  a  beautiful  little 
dollar  book,  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

— Miss  E.  P.  Peabody,  of  Cambridge,  the  apostle  of  the  Kindergarten 
movement  in  this  country,  will  resume  the  publication  of  her  Kindergarten 
Messenger  as  soon  as  a  thousand  subscribers  are  pledged,  at  the  petty  rate  of 
one  dollar  a  year.  Kindergartners  who  send  more  than  one  subscriber's  name 
besides  their  own,  will  receive  their  copies  gratis.  She  no  longer  maintains  a 
Kindergarten  Department  in  the  New  Englana  Journal  of  Education. 

— A  notice  of  The  Sunday  School  Times,  of  Philadelphia,  was  published 
in  the  December  number  of  The  Michigan  Teacher,  which  gave  the  price  of 
that  admirable  weekly  as  $1.50.  A  line  from  the  Business  Manager  calls 
attention  to  the  increased  rate  of  subscription,  which  is  now  $2.15 — an  increase 
which  is  abundantly  justified  by  the  constant  improvements  made  upon  this 
journal.    Address  J.  W.  Wattles,  610  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

— An  encouraging  tendency  to  remain  at  the  great  schools  for  post-graduate 
study  is  manifest.  At  Yale  College,  nineteen  members  of  the  last  graduating 
class  are  continuing  their  studies.  Another  good  sign  at  Yale  is  the  choice  of 
political  economy  by  the  senior  class  as  the  most  popular  optional  study.  The 
German  tongue  and  English  literature  rank  next  in  popularity. 


Publishers'  Notes. 


IT  may  not  be  inappropriate  for  the  publishers  of  the  Weekly  to  state  ex- 
plicitly at  this  time,  that  they  desire  to  make  it  the  best  educational  journal 
in  this  or  any  other  country.  To  this  end,  it  can  be  and  is  the  organ  of  no 
particular  party,  sect,  creed,  class,  or  interest,  except  the  great  educational 
interest.  It  is  not  the  property  of  any  publishing  house,  nor  is  it  under  any 
obligations  to  one  more  than  to  another  of  this  or  any  other  class  of  business 
establishments.  We  hope  to  prove  ourselves  to  be  the  friends  of  all  the  great 
business  interests  of  the  country  by  promoting  that  intellectual  and  moral 
development  which  is  the  basis  of  all  material  development,  and  by  offering  to 
all  alike  fair  and  honorable  terms  in  our  business  transactions  with  them. 
The  columns  devoted  to  editorial  and  other  literary  matter  are,  without 
qualification,  under  the  control  of  the  Editor-in-Chief  and  the  gentlemen 
associated  with  him  in  the  work,  whose  names  appear  in  the  proper  place.  The 
characters  of  these  gentlemen  are,  surely,  a  guarantee  that  the  columns  of  the 
Weekly  will  be  prostituted  to  no  selfish  or  improper  uses.  The  paper  will, 
in  fact,  be  made  to  speak  for  itself.  By  its  fruits  we  are  willing  that  it  should 
be  known  and  judged. 

— Subscribers  who  fail  to  receive  any  number  of  the  Wekly  will  do  us  a 
favor  by  informing  us  by  postal  card.  The  Weekly  is  sent  to  nearly  every 
state  and  territory  in  the  United  States,  and  to  many  foreign  countries  ;  the 
mailing  clerks  are  liable  to  mistakes,  and  very  likely  some  names  are  at  first 
omitted.  After  this  week,  however,  we  shall  have  our  mailing  arrangements 
very  much  simplified. 

— In  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  Weekly  as  an  advertising  medium,  we 
publish. the  following  voluntary  statement  received  from  an  enterprising  busi- 
ness firm  in  Milwaukee  : 

Our  advertisements  in  your  paper  have  brought  us  the  most  prompt  returns 
of  any  we  have  ever  had  inserted,  and  from  places  which  we  have  never  be- 
fore reached.  To-day's  mail  brought  two  orders  of  this  class.  We  are 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  result.  Respectfully 

S.  Chapman  &  Son. 

— In  order  than  our  subscribers  may  know  how  the  Weekly  is  regarded  by 
those  who  are  competent  to  judge  of  its  merits,  we  shall  continue  to  publish 
opinions  which  come  to  us,  as  follows  : 

Unlike  many  journals  of  its  kind,  which  move  in  a  certain  limited  circle  of 
old  ideas,  it  makes  its  articles  of  special  interest  to  a  class,  while  rendering 
them  generally  pleasing  and  instructive  to  those  who  are  not  directly  connected 
with  the  cause  of  education.  Every  contribution  is  scholarly  and  well  chosen, 
and  shows  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  management  to  make  their  jour- 
nal in  all  respects  a  superior  one. — Philadelphia  Evening  Herald. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  Weekly  will  be  a  superior  national  journal. — Hon.  J. 
W.  SlMONDS,  New  Hampshire. 

An  excellent  periodical  devoted  to  the  interests  of  education.  *  *  #  * 
This  combination  of  talent  and  union  of  educational  forces  will  doubtless  make 
the  Weekly  one  of  the  foremost  educational  journals  of  the  country.  No 
teacher  in  the  Northwest  can  afford  to  be  without  it. —  Winona  Daily  Repub- 
lican. 

Go  ahead  with  your  much  better  than  good  paper ;  you  will  make  it  the 
best. — President  C.  S.  Farrar,  Milwaukee. 

I  received  the  second  number  last  evening,  and  am  more  than  pleased  with 
it.  It  rings  like  a  trumpet,  I  wish  it  could  reach  every  ear  in  the  land.— Hon. 
John  G.  McMynn,  Racine,  Wis. 

I  am  gratified  to  learn  of  the  plan  proposed  by  the  managers  of  the  school 
journals  in  the  Northwest,  to  unite  them  and  issue  a  weekly  periodical.  By 
thus  concentrating  the  editorial  ability  of  the  several  independent  journals 
upon  one  possessing  the  excellences  of  all,  and  from  which  their  defects  are 
carefully  eliminated,  the  result  must  secure  a  pronounced  character  and  influ- 
ence for  school  journalism  in  the  Northwest.  I  most  cordially  commend  the 
undertaking,  and  have  no  doubt  that  business  as  well  as  professional  men  will 
appreciate  the  great  advantage  of  an  issue  of  this  character,  weekly  instead  of 
monthly. — Hon  S.  M.  Etter,  Supt.  Public  Instruction,  Illinois. 

The  articles  are  written  with  ability,  and  the  selection  of  matter  evinces 
good  taste  and  judgment  in  the  editors. — Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

The  first  number  is  all  right,  and  gives  promise  of  just  the  sort  of  journal 
we  need. — Supt.  W.  S.  Perry,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

The  first  number  abounds  in  able,  vigorous,  practical  articles. —  Whitewater 

Register. 

With  its  large  corps  of  able  editors,  it  will,  in  this  consolidated,  concen- 
trated form,  no  doubt  attain  a  large  circulation  and  wield  a  powerful  influence 
among  practical  educators. — Chicago  Tribune* 
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Editorial. 


HIS  EXCELLENCY,  Governor  Robinson,  of  New  York,  a 
"reformer,"  of  course,  speaks  in  his  recent  message  of  the 
immense  amount  of  money  raised  in  that  state  for  school  pur- 
poses. Without  intimating  that  any  part  thereof  is  unwisely  or 
improperly  expended,  the  Governor  yet  thinks  that  the  subject 
merits  the  most  careful  examination  and  scrutiny.  He  believes 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  that  every  citizen,  so 
far  as  practicable,  shall  be  educated  to  such  an  extent  as  will  en- 
enable  him  "  to  read  and  understand  the  laws,  the  constitution, 
and  the  ballot  that  he  votes  on  election  day."  But  he  holds 
that  it  is  a  violation  of  personal  rights  for  the  State  to  go  beyond 
this  and  levy  taxes  for  the  support  of  high  schools,  academies, 
and  colleges.  He  also  suggests  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  the 
eight  normal  schools  of  the  state  are  really  worth  to  the  system 
what  -they  cost.  From  this  statement  of  the  case,  it  appears 
that  this  partisan  executive  of  the  Empire  State,  rich  in  all 
the  elements  of  material  greatness,  proposes  an  inquiry  as 
to  whether  the  causes  of  that  greatness  are  worth  what  they 
cost.  First,  he  wonders  whether  the  immense  amount  raised 
for  the  support  of  common  Schools  is  wisely  and  worthily 
expended.  Secondly,  he  questions  the  right  of  the  people 
to  tax  themselves  for  the  support  of  high  schools,  academies, 
and  colleges.  Thirdly,  he  modestly  suggests  the  inquiry  whether 
the  normal  schools  are  worth  to  the  system  what  they  cost. 

These  questions  are  suggestive  in  many  ways  not  intended  by 
the  distinguished  official  that  raised  them.  For  example,  they 
suggest  the  query  whether  -a  citizen  unable  to  comprehend  the 
intimate  relation  existing  between  the  intelligence  of  the  state, 
and  the  material  wealth  and  greatness  of  the  state,  is  fit  to  be 
elected  Governor  of  the  state.     They  suggest  whether,  since 


any  and  every  citizen  has  as  good  a  right  as  His  Excellency  to 
be  nominated  and  elected  to  that  high  office,  his  ability  merely 
"to  read  and  understand  the  laws,  the  Constitution,  and  the 
ballot  that  he  votes  on  election  day  "  is  a  sufficient  education  for 
such  citizen.  They  suggest  whether  a  chief  executive,  failing  to 
understand  that  good  common  schools  without  competent  teach- 
ers are  impossible,  does  not  need  to  learn  some  of  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  true  statesmanship.  They  suggest  whether 
that  sort  of  reform  which  is  not  content  to  investigate  cases  of 
expenditure  where  there  is  at  least  a  suspicion  of  wrong-doing, 
but  which  proposes  to  push  its  inquiries  to  cases  where  there  is 
confessedly  no  ground  for  suspicion,  is  not  itself  open  to  suspi- 
cion. And,  finally,  they  suggest  whether  the  school  of  partisan 
politics  whose  very  spirit  is  selfishness  and  self-seeking,  is  the 
school  best  fitted  to  raise  up  rulers  worthy  to  shape  the  destinies 
of  a  free  people,  with  whom  knowledge  and  virtue  are  as  neces- 
sary as  the  vital  air  and  the  genial  sunshine. 


The  Weekly  can  suggest  no  better  or  more  conclusive  general 
answer  to  the  Governor's  questions  than  is  contained  in  the  first 
sentence  of  the  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  made  in  January,  1876  : 

"  If  any  one  cause  more  than  another  has  contributed  to  the 
growth  in  wealth,  power,  and  intelligence  of  the  *tate  of  New 
York,  and  the  United  States,  that  cause  is  the  establishment  of 
the  common  school  system." 

Now  the  high  schools  and  the  normal  schools  are  integral 
parts  of  that  common  school  system  which  gives  general  intelli- 
gence to  the  people.  It  is  this  intelligence,  creating,  guiding, 
and  controlling  the  industries  of  the  state,  which  has  made  it 
rich  and  powerful.  By  no  other  means  yet  devised  by  human 
wisdom  could  that  intelligence  have  been  generated  and  dif- 
fused, and  that  pre-eminence  in  wealth,  power,  and  influence 
made  possible.  Hence  the  question  raised  by  the  Governor  may 
be  resolved  simply  into  this  one :  "Are  the  prime  causes  that  have 
made  the  state  all  that  it  is,  worth  their  cost  ?"  For,  what  is  wealth 
but  natural  resources,  shaped,  modified,  utilized  by  human  intelli- 
gence ?  To  object  to  the  cost  of  education  is,  therefore,  to  set  a 
price,  and  a  limited  one  at  that,  upon  all  that  distinguishes 
wealth  from  poverty,  power  from  weakness,  civilization  from  bar- 
barism. Governor  Robinson  should  know,  if  he  be  agenuine  states- 
man, that  the  true  wealth  of  astate  consists,  not  in  its  lands  and  tene- 
ments, its  towns  and  cities,  its  canals  and  railways,  but  in  its 
educated  mind  which  creates  these  visible  symbols  of  wealth  and 
power. 

The  question  is  not,  therefore,  what  does  education  cost  so 
long  as  the  expenditures  therefor  are  wise  and  necessary,  but 
rather,  how  much  can  be  judiciously  and  profitably  expended  ? 
When  an  investment,  however  liberal,  yields  a  profit  of  twenty, 
thirty,  or  a  hundred  fold,  it  cannot,  surely,  be  regarded  as  un- 
profitable, nor  does  the  manner  in  which  it  is  employed  "merit 
a  careful  examination  and  scrutiny,"  so  long  as  it  is  honestly 
employed,  in  the  promotion  of  a  worthy  and  paramount  object. 
The  results  amply  indicate  the  magnitude  and  wisdom  of  the  in- 
vestment. The  money  raised  for  educational  purposes  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere  is  usually  raised  by  the  people,  and  is  ex- 
pended under  their  direct  supervision  for  their  own  benefit.  No 
suspicion  has  ever  been  uttered  as  to  the  value  of  the  investment 
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or  tne  integrity  of  its  management;  what  reason  therefore  is  there 
for  demanding  a  careful  scrutiny,  on  the  part  of  this  most  fastid- 
ious reformer  ? 


But  let  us  look  at  the  facts  of  this  expenditure  a  little  more 
closely.  The  number  in  attendance  upon  the  public  schools  of 
New  York,  for  the  year  1875,  was  2>°59>238-  The  total  amount 
expended  for  the  instruction  of  these  children,  including  teach- 
ers' wages,  libraries,  apparatus,  school-houses,  sites,  and  all  other 
incidental  purposes,  was  $11,459,353.43,  or  an  average  of  about 
Sit  per  pupil  !  The  number  attending  the  normal  schools,  who 
were  preparing  to  become  teachers,  was  2,955.  The  expense  to 
the  State  of  maintaining  the  schools  was  $153,652.60,  making 
the  per  capita  cost  of  each  student  the  enormous  sum  of  $52. 
And  still  the  Governor  suggests  the  inquiry  whether  the  normal 
schools  of  the  state  are  really  worth  to  the  system  what  they  cost. 
The  Weekly  would  respectfully  suggest  the  inquiry  whether  the 
public  and  private  wealth,  the  power  and  influence,  the  moral 
and  intellectual  grandeur  of  the  Empire  State  are  worth  to  it  all 
they  cost.  It  would  suggest  the  inquiry  whether  these  magnifi 
cent  acquisitions  are  worth  preserving ;  whether  they  are  worth 
increasing  by  annual  increments ;  or  whether  that  state  would 
not  find  it  for  its  pecuniary  advantage  to  close  its  schools,  hoard 
its  financial  resources,  and  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  the 
chief  end  of  man  is  to  make  money,  save  taxes,  and  aspire  to  an 
immortality  of  mediocrity  ?  It  may  be  further  added,  that  the 
amount  expended  for  teachers'  wages,  during  the  same  year,  was 
$7,849,667.38.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  was  30,013, 
at  an  average  compensation  of  $411.45  each.  In  a  previous 
issue,  the  Weekly  has  shown  that  New  York  expends  as  much 
for  education  each  year  as  sixteen  of  the  Southern  States.  A 
comparison  of  the  material,  social,  and  political  conditions  of 
the  two  sections,  with  a  like  comparison  of  the  figures  quoted, 
will  explain  all,  and  they  will  render  any  further  answer  to  the 
questions  of  the  official  referred  to  entirely  unnecessary.  We 
know  of  no  school  more  imperatively  demanded  by  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  American  people  than  a  school  for  the  training  of 
statesmen.  Such  a  school,  judging  from  present  indications, 
would  certainly  be  worth  all  it  would  cost,  however  expensive, 
provided  it  could  give  us  men  fit  to  lead  a  great  people  in  the 
true  paths  of  national  greatness,  unity,  and  peace. 


The  Weekly  does  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  counseling 
extravagance  in  educational  expenditures.  On  the  contrary,  it 
urges  economy  in  the  sense  of  securing  for  every  dollar  expended 
all  that  it  is  capable  of  yielding  in  intellectual  and  moral  power, 
which  is  the  ground-work  of  material  power  and  wealth.  It 
wishes  to  be  understood  as  affirming  distinctly  that  no  expendi- 
tures for  such  a  purpose  can  be  extravagant  when  wisely  directed, 
and  that  while  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  citizens  who  can- 
not "read  and  understand  the  laws,  the  constitution,  and  the 
ballot  that  fhey  vote  on  election  day,"  it  is  no  time  to  ask 
whether  the  corner-stones  of  a  common  school  system  are  worth 
all  they  cost.  It  wishes  to  be  understood  as  having  no  sympathy 
with  that  notion  of  false  economy  which  would  begin  a  course 
of  retrenchment  by  cutting  down  the  wages  of  over-worked  and 
poorly  paid  teachers.  Such  conduct  is  unworthy  either  of  states- 
men or  patriots,  and  it  justly  characterizes  its  authors  as  parti- 
sans and  demagogues.  We  believe  that  "  education  is  the  cheap 
defense  of  nations,"  and  that  "if  we  retrench  the  wages  of  the 
schoolmaster  we  must  increase  those  of  the  recruiting  sergeant." 


The  editors  and  publishers  of  the  Weekly  are  placed  under 
obligations  to  many  of  "the  brotherhood"  for  the  very  cordial 
and  flattering  words  of  recognition  with  which  the  Weekly  has 
been  received,  especially  among  the  educational  journals. 
Thanks,  friends ;  we  shall  endeavor  to  merit  all  the  good  that 
has  been  said  of  us.  Your  kind  words  are  appreciated  and  will 
be  kindly  remembered. 


PRIMARY  READING. 

THERE  are  two  strongly  marked  stages  in  the  pupil's  progress 
in  learning  to  read  :  rst,  The  stage  in  which  his  principal 
business  is  acquiring  a  vocabulary  which  he  can  recognize  readily 
at  sight;  and  2d,  The  stage  in  which  he  is  acquiring  the  ability 
to  obtain  for  himself,  or  communicate  to  others,  the  sense  of  an 
author  with  facility.  With  reference  to  the  character  of  the 
school  exercises  adapted  to  the  second  stage,  we  made  a  few  sug- 
gestions in  a  preceding  issue.  The  two  processes  are  radically 
different,  and  each  needs  its  peculiar  methods  in  the  school  room 
drill.  There  are  two  distinct  processes  involved  in  the  first 
stage  :  1st,  To  acquire  the  ability  to  find  out  what  a  new  word 
is ;  and  2d,  To  so  fix  its  appearance  in  the  mind  as  to  recognize 
it  instantly.  These  are  quite  different  things,  and  require  a  cor- 
responding difference  in  process.  Without  stopping  to  inquire 
whether  it  is  better  for  the  child  to  ac  quire  a  small  vocabulary  of 
simple  words  which  he  can  recognize  and  use  in  reading,  before 
he  is  taught  any  method  of  ascertaining  for  himself  what  a  word 
is,  we  insist  that  very  early  in  his  course  he  should  be  taught  the 
latter. 

A  large  portion — we  came  near  saying  a  large  majority — of 
primary  teachers  who  use  the  word-method  fail  at  this  point. 
They  do  not  sufficiently  recognize  the  fact  that  the  child  can 
make  absolutely  no  independent  progress  until  he  can  discover 
for  himself  the  pronunciation  of  a  new  word.  We  find  the 
pupils  going  on  through  the  Second  Reader  with  little  or  no 
ability  to  determine  the  pronunciation  of  new  words.  Taught 
in  this  way,  the  word-method  is  a  failure — it  is  most  unphilo- 
sophical  and  pernicious.  But  this  is  not  the  design  of  the 
method.  Mr.  Webb  and  other  authors  who  have  developed  this 
method  deprecate  as  strongly  as  we  this  vicious  procedure  ;  and 
it  is  just  this  that  has  done  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to 
bring  the  method  into  disrepute. 

Now  there  is  no  conceivable  way  in  which  a  knowledge  of  the 
pronunciation  of  a  word  can  be  obtained  from  the  printed 
page  but  the  phonetic.  We  must  have  a  complete  phonetic 
alphabet.  Such  an  alphabet  ive  have.  It  is  found  in  all  our 
dictionaries.  We  not  only  have  a  complete  phonetic  alpha- 
bet, involving  a  character  to  represent  every  sound,  but  we 
have  a  redundant  alphabet,  having  several  characters  for 
some  sounds.  What,  then,  the  child  needs  is  to  be  early  taught 
to  use  this  alphabet.  He  needs  to  recognize  and  be  able  to 
make  instantly  any  one  of  the  sounds  of  the  language  at  sight  of 
its  printed  symbol.  This  is  the  first  step  in  this  process.  But  it 
is  not  all.  A  child  will  recognize  and  make  these  sounds  well 
as  detached  sounds,  and  yet  have  little  or  no  ability  to  get  the 
pronunciation  of  a  word  after  he  has  given  the  elementary 
sounds  composing  it.  It  is  not  a  little  singular  how  much  diffi- 
culty many  children  have  just  at  this  point.  Man)'  a  child  will 
be  found  utterly  unable  to  tell  what  the  word  no  is,  although, 
he  can  give  with  readiness  die  sounds  of  the  letters. 
He  will  repeat  these  sounds  in  quick  succession  so  that  it 
would  seem  quite  impossible   that   he  should  not  recognize 
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the  word,  and  yet  will  entirely  fail  to  discover  the  word. 
This  is  the  vital  point  in  teaching  reading  in  its  first  stage. 
Time  and  pains  spent  here  are  the  highest  economy.  In 
order  that  we  be  clearly  understood,  we  repeat  that,  if  the 
word  method  is  used,  after  the  pupil  has  acquired  a  small  vocab- 
ulary of  words,  which  he  can  recognize  at  sight  and  use  in  read- 
ing, the  teacher  should  turn  his  whole  attention  to  giving  him 
such  a  mastery  of  our  phonetic  alphabet  as  will  enable  the  pupil 
to  determine  the  pronunciation  of  all  new  words  for  himself. 
After  the  pupil  has  fairly  entered  upon  this  stage  of  the  work,  the 
teacher  should  never  tell  him  the  pronunciation  of  another  word. 
Nor  need  this  interfere  at  all  with  the  philosophy  or  process  of 
the  word-method.  The  difference  will  be  simply  this :  The 
child  has  hitherto  learned  a  few  words  at  each  lesson  by  being 
told  in  the  first  instance  by  the  teacher  what  those  words  are,  and 
then  he  has  memorized  the  words.  Now  he  is  to  find  out  what 
the  words  are  for  himself,  by  means  of  the  elementary  sounds, 
and  then  memorize  them.  From  observation,  as  well  as  from 
the  testimony  of  others,  we  are  confident  that  a  failure  to  appre- 
hend and  apply  the  principles  set  forth  in  this  paragraph  is  the 
greatest  evil  of  our  primary  schools  in  the  matter  of  teaching 
reading. 

There  are  two  expedients  for  aiding  primary  pupils  in  discov- 
ering the  pronunciation  of  words,  which  are  too  little  used, 
both  in  our  recent  text-books  and  in  our  schools,  so  far  as  our 
observation  extends.  These  are  the  advantage  derived  from 
similarity  in  the  forms  of  words,  and  that  derived  from  syllabi- 
cation. These  were  the  two  main  things  depended  upon  in  our 
old  spelling-book  method  ;  and  possibly  for  this  reason  they  have 
been  underrated  or  entirely  ignored  in  our  modern  practice. 
When  a  pupil  has  learned  that  deal  is  deal,  why  should  he  not  be 
taught  at  once  to  recognize  that  seal  is  seal,  meal  meal,  st  e  a  1 
steal,  etc.  In  fact,  when  we  look  at  the  list  of  words  at  the  head 
of  any  of  our  First  or  Second  Readers  now  in  use,  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  utmost  pains  had  been  taken  to  make  them  heterogeneous. 
Take,  for  example,  the  following,  copied  from  one  of  these 
books:  "rude,  bank,  neck,  hush,  into,  were,  did,  bad,  its,  swan, 
as."  Here  are  eleven  words  to  be  learned,  and  no  one  of  them 
is  any  help  to  the  learning  of  the  others.  Now  this  may  be  well 
enough,  in  the  first  lessons,  before  the  pupil  has  reached  the 
stage  in  which  he  is  to  find  out  the  word  for  himself  (and  it  is 
from  a  book  of  this  grade  that  the  example  is  taken),  but  as  an 
exercise  to  be  used  by  the  pupil  "  in  acquiring  a  stock  of  words 
for  himself,"  it  would  be  about  as  bad  as  could  be  devised. 
Trained  in  this  way,  we  know,  from  observation,  that  pupils 
acquire  very  little  power  to  discover  words  from  their  similarity 
of  structure.  Thus,  after  having  learned  this  lesson,  the  pupil 
would  find  it  equally  as  difficult  to  determine  the  words,  nude, 
sank,  peck,  wish,  unto,  lid,  sad,  bits,  etc.,  as  though  he  had 
never  seen  the  words  to  which  they  are  so  closely  analogous. 
The  power  to  recognize  by  association  and  comparison — the 
most  fruitful  for  such  a  purpose  of  all  the  mental  powers — has 
been  totally  neglected  in  this  method. 

That  syllabication  is  a  most  important  auxiliary  in  this  work, 
is,  indeed,  usually  recognized  by  the  typography  of  our  primary 
readers ;  but  the  strong  tendency  in  our  schools  to  neglect  it  in 
spelling,  and  in  teaching  a  knowledge  of  words  generally,  has 
already  wrought  much  mischief.  The  writer  has  yet  to  see  any 
good  results  growing  out  of  the  neglect  of  the  old  method  of 
pronouncing  the  syllables  in  spelling;  while  he  has  observed 
several  very  pernicious  effects  growing  out  of  the  tendency  to 
underrate  the  matter  of  syllabication.  O. 


MY  NEIGHBOR. 

Dell  Sabin,  Milwaukee. 

I'M  waiting,  my  darling,  my  neighbor: 
And,  as  I  sit  here  alone, 
I  think  of  the  dear  old  commandment, 
That  was  writ  on  the  tablets  of  stone,- — 

"As  thyself  shalt  thou  love  thy  neighbor." 

And  easy  the  task  is  to  me. 
And  sweet  the  assurance,  my  darling, 

To  know  that  my  neighbor  loves  me. 

The  years  have  seemed  long  to  me,  darling, 

And  the  grey  has  crept  into  my  hair ; 
But  my  heart  is  still  free  from  it,  darling, 

For  that  is  still  youthful  and  fair. 

So  I  patiently  wait  for  my  neighbor ; 

And  my  love  doth  never  grow  less ; 
And  my  darling  won't  care  for  the  gray  in  my  hair, 

Or  the  seams  that  are  now  in  my  face. 

For  his  love  is  as  deathless  as  mine  is, 
And  tho'  age  cometh  quickly  and  sure, 

I  will  love,  and  I'll  trust  in  my  neighbor, 
As  long  as  my  life  shall  endure. 

CONVENIENT  FICTIONS. 

Prof.  S.  S.  RocKWOOD,  Whitewater  Normal  School. 

I AM  not  sure  that  this  title  is  elastic  enough  for  what  I  have  in  mind  to  say, 
and  if  my  doubts  turn  out  well-founded,  its  use  will  be  its  own  illustra- 
tion. I  seem  to  be  committed  to  their  defense  by  calling  them  "  convenient," 
and  in  that  the  title  is  misleading,  for  I  am  going  to  approve  or  excuse  only  in 
part.  But  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks  it  must  stand,  because — because — well, 
like  "the  great  showman,"  I  think  it  sounds  well,  and  probably  I  couldn't 
find  a  better  one  if  I  should  try. 

Take,  for  example,  the  expression,  "  Less  than  nothing."  How  many 
teachers,  authors,  and  pupils,  explain  the  meaning  of  negative  values  in  math- 
ematics by  this  absurdity  as  well  as  fiction  ? 

How  any  teacher  can  have  the  hardihood  to  face  a  class  of  pupils,  having 
even  the  commonest  of  common  sense,  and  assert  that  anything  is  less  than 
nothing,  passes  comprehension ;  and  yet  I  confess  the  necessity  and  reliability 
of  the  form  2>  1  >o>  — 1> — 2,  which,  translated,  says  two  is  greater  than  one, 
one  is  greater  than  nothing,  nothing  is  greater  than  minus  one,  minus  one  is 
greater  than  minus  two.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  which  I  approve  in  form 
and  in  transformation,  but  I  hold  that  it  gives  no  warrant  for  saying  some- 
thing is  less  than  nothing,  only  in  a  Pickwickian  sense.  This  series  is  usually 
developed  by  subtraction ,  commencing  at  the  left ;  but  I  produce  it  by  addition, 
and  commence  at  o,  and  add  positive  and  negative  numbers,  and  write  the 
results  in  opposite  directions. 

Values  are  relative,  and  when  we  commence  at  the  zero  point  and  discrimi- 
nate them  as  to  direction  or  manner  of  computation,  we  produce  the  charac- 
teristics known  as  positive  and  negative.  This  explanation  does  away  with 
the  assertion  that — 2b  means  that  2b  is  to  be  subtracted  from  nothing;  which 
leads  me  to  say  that  we  ought  to  have  done  forever  with  the  idea  that  nothing 
can  be  added,  subtracted,  multiplied,  or  divided,  by  any  sort  of  mathematical 
jugglery.    But  more  of  this  at  some  future  time. 

The  very  common  statement  of  the  law  for  signs, — "  Like  signs  give  plus, 
and  unlike  signs  give  minus," — in  multiplication  and  division,  is  another  very 
nimble  and  plausible  falsehood.  It  is  so  easily  memorized,  and,  like  the 
above  title,  sounds  so  well  that  it  usually  passes  current.  Of  course  the  signs 
produce  nothing  whatever.  It  is  the  multiplication,  or  division,  that  produces 
something,  and  why  not  think  it  and  teach  it  so  ? 

"The  length  multiplied  by  the  breadth  gives  the  superficial  contents"  has 
the  authority  of  the  ages  to  back  it,  and  "  the  product  of  the  three  dimensions 
is  the  solid  contents"  is  hoary  with  age,  but  each  is  a  convenient  fiction  when 
examined  with  "  a  critic's  eye."  Because  of  the  nature  of  multiplication,  the 
product  is  of  the  same  kind  as  the  multiplicand,  and  the  multiplier  is  abstract; 
hence,  the  product  of  two  linear  factors  is  not  only  not  a  surface,  but  is  a 
thing  incapable  of  existence.  There  are  two  rational  methods  of  explanation, 
and  both  agree  in  the  necessity  of  the  multiplier  being  an  abstract  number. 
One  is  to  consider  both  factors  abstract  during  the  process,  and  to  interpret  the 
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result  according  to  the  premises ;  the  other  is  to  conceive  the  nature  of  the 
unit  in  the  multiplier  to  pass  over  to  the  multiplicand,  thereby  changing  its 
unit  to  a  superficial  unit,  which  is  repeated  by  the  multiplier,  making  the 
product  an  area.  Now  the  truth  is,  that  the  number  of  units  in  the  length, 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  units  in  the  breadth,  gives  the  number  of  super- 
ficial units,  each  of  which  is  the  square  described  on  the  linear  unit.  A  simi- 
lar discussion  holds  for  the  solid  contents. 

"  Figures  have  two  values  :  simple  and  local."  That  sounds  all  right,  and 
is  very  familiar,  and  I  guess  is  not  often  questioned ;  but  I  should  like  to  have 
some  one  show  that  the  figure  5,  for  instance,  ever  stands  for  more  or  less  than 
just  five  units.  Of  course,  the  figure  never  changes  value  at  all,  but  the 
change  takes  place  in  the  units  represented  by  it.  In  this  fact  lies  the  marvel 
of  the  system.  There  are  very  few  things  of  human  invention  that  even 
approach  perfection,  but  of  them  all,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  conception  of  a 
series  of  uniformly  varying  units  to  which  digits  can  be  applied  at  will,  out- 
strips them  all.  The  great  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  scale  is  uniform, 
and  not  that  the  radix  is  ten.  In  these  fast  times,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
a  radix  of  twelve,  fifteen,  or  eighteen,  would  save  an  appreciable  and  valuable 
amount  of  time  and  labor  if  only  we  were  familiar  with  either.  Our  multi- 
plication tables  usually  include  the  products  of  the  numbers  up  to  12,  whereas 
the  products  up  to  9  are  all  that  are  necessary  to  enable  one  to  perform  any 
multiplication  whatever.  A  theoretically  perfect  notation  ought  to  have  a 
radix  so  large  that  the  products  of  its  significant  digits  would  be  sufficient  for 
all  purposes  of  mental  computation.  I  infer  this  from  the  fact  that  account- 
ants sometimes  memorize  a  table  of  products  up  to  400,  and  add  two  or  more 
columns  at  a  time,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  work. 

See  what  an  error  often  creeps  into  the  explanation  of  the  division  of  one 
fraction  by  another.  Take  3-5  -r  4-7  =  21-20.  Divide  3-5  by  4,  and  the 
quotient  is  3-20.  Having  divided  by  a  divisor  seven  times  too  large,  I  have  a 
quotient  seven  times  too  small,  etc.  Seven  times  what  too  large,  or  too 
small  ?  Truly,  six  times  the  true  divisor  too  large,  and  six  times  itself  too 
small.  "  But,"  says  one,  "  I  always  state  it, — Having  divided  by  a  divisor  seven 
times  larger  than  it  should  have  been,  my  quotient  is  seven  times  smaller  than 
it  ought  to  be," — -which  is  the  same  as  the  first  in  effect;  for  whatever  it  was 
larger  or  smaller  than  it  should  have  been,  it  was  that  much  too  large.  "  Ah  ! 
well,  but  I  have  it  now,"  says  another:  "  Having  divided  by  a  number  seven 
times  as  large  as  it  should  have  been,  my  quotient  is  seven  times  as  small  as  it 
should  be."  Half  correct.  The  divisor  undoubtedly  was  as  large  as  seven  times 
the  true  divisor,  but  how  about  the  quotient  ?  That  was  as  small  as  seven 
times  what,  I  should  like  to  know.  Of  course  the  true  statement  is :  The 
divisor  was  seven  times  the  given  divisor,  and,  therefore,  the  quotient  is  one 
seventh  of  the  required  quotient. 

In  the  above  I  do  not  suppose  I  have  been  saying  anything  especially  new 
or  original,  but  perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Weekly  may  not  have 
looked  at  these  things  in  just  this  light,  and  therefore  may  find  some  profit  or 
pleasure  in  looking  at  them  through  my  glasses. 


THE  RHODE  ISLAND  CONVENTION. 

A LITTLE  urchin  in  one  of  our  schools  being  asked,  "  What  is  Rhode 
Island  celebrated  for?"  replied,  "  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  New  Eng- 
land states  which  is  the  smallest." 

This  little  fellow  expressed  the  idea  of  nearly  every  Westerner  who  has  not 
been  in  New  England.  You  ask  the  next  man  you  meet  in  Illinois,  what  he 
can  tell  you  of  Rhode  Island,  and  if  he  is  a  man  of  ordinary  ability,  he  will 
reply  :  "  Why,  Rhode  Island  ?  Nice  little  state.  One  of  the  smallest  in  the 
Union."  If  college-bred,  or  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  he  may  add 
that  it  was  named  after  Roger  Williams ;  or  that  "  John  Rogers  or  Roger 
somebody  had  something  to  do  with  it,  you  know,"  or  some  other  equally 
startling  piece  of  information. 

Well,  Rhode  Island  is  small,  so  far  as  square  miles  are  concerned,  but  one 
will  have  to  search  quite  carefully  to  find,  in  the  same  space,  so  much  wealth, 
intelligence,  prosperity,  culture,  as  in  this  same  little  Rhode  Island;  and  if 
Chicago  would  learn  lessons  in  government,  through  which  she  can  drive  out 
of  office  her  rogues  and  thieves,  let  heP  send  a  commission  of  learned  men 
even  to  this  beautiful  city  of  Providence,  which,  at  least  in  its  suffrage  princi- 
ples, comes  nearer  perfection  than  any  other  city  in  the  Union. 

But  my  subject  is  the  State  Convention,  which  began  its  work  here  on 
Thursday,  the  nth  inst. 

The  schools  of  the  city  were  in  session  during  the  forenoon,  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  teachers  from  other  parts  of  the  state.  This  seems  to  me  a  very 
commendable  part  of  the  programme,  especially  when  the  Convention  is  held 


in  a  large  city,  but  I  would  have  the  afternoon  session  of  the  same  day 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  sights  of  the  morning. 

The  regular  work  of  the  Convention  commenced  in  the  afternoon,  in  two 
sections.  Your  correspondent  being  unable  to  be  in  both  places  at  the  same 
time,  chose  the  higher  department. 

You  know  we  often  used  to  say  of  the  western  conventions,  that  there  were 
too  many  papers,  but  no  such  objection  could  be  raised  here.  Two  papers 
were  presented.  The  first  was  on  modes  of  teaching  chemistry,  with  com- 
plete illustrations  of  every  point.  The  paper  was  well  enough,  and  the  experi- 
ments entertaining,  but  I  couldn't  help  asking,  "  How  much  will  these  teachers 
get  to  aid  them  in  their  work  ?" 

It  may  be  that  a  few  of  the  teachers  will  give  better  instruction  in  chemistry 
:  than  before,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  those  who  have  the  facilities, 
already  teach  as  directed,  while  the  others,  who  are  really  the  ones  needing 
help,  were  not  strengthened  at  all.  The  second  paper  was  on  "  Hebrew 
Poetry."  When  you  come  to  know  that  all  teachers  in  New  England  speak 
Hebrew  as  easily  as  Greek,  you  will  cease  to  wonder  that  two  hundred  people 
listened  with  close  attention  to  a  somewhat  dry  but  critical  analysis  of  the 
Heprew  poets,  especially  the  sacred  singers.  The  discussion  of  this  subject 
was  carried  on  in  a  language  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  Sanscrit. 

The  lecture  in  the  evening,  by  Joseph  White,  of  Massachusetts,  was  a 
logical  presentation  of  the  reason  why  Christianity  should  be  taught  in  our 
schools.  I  can  give  you  but  a  few  extracts  from  his  remarks,  yet  sufficient  to 
show  the  thought,  which  would  hardly  agree  with  the  present  state  of  things 
in  Chicago.  "Education,"  he  said,  "must  include  morality,  and  that  on 
which  morality  rests — -Christianity,  and  that  on  which  Christianity  rests — the 
inspired  word  of  God."  "  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  instruct  not  merely 
in  arithmetic,  geography,  reading,  the  anise  and  cumin  of  the  law,  but  in 
regard  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  its  source." 

"  When  we  ask  that  Christianity  shall  be  taught  in  our  schools,  we  ask  for 
that  which  is  the  substructure  of  our  life."  "  Christianity  is  as  much  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  United  States  as  the  so-called  common  law  itself." 

He  read  from  Kent,  Mansfield,  Webster,  and  others,  proofs  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  are  a  part  of  our  common  law.  In  fact,  that  law  and 
religion  are  in  reality  one. 

He  claimed  that  the  safety  of  the  State  requires  the  teaching  of  religion,  and 
said  that  he  did  not  pay  taxes  to  send  his  child  to  school,  but  that  the  old  State 
might  lift  itself  up  into  a  nobler,  grander  destiny.  "  If  religion  is  a  necessity," 
said  he,  "  it  must  be  taught  in  the  schools,  since  it  is  not,  and  will  not  be,  in 
many  of  our  homes,  where  children  hear  nothing  but  the  low  and  vile,  the  ribald 
jest,  the  wanton  oath,  the  drunken  abuse."  He  quoted  from  Webster  what  doc- 
trines were  generally  received,  and  might  be  taught  without  offense  to  any, 
and  strongly  advocated  none  but  Christian  teachers,  saying  that  "  the  life  of  a 
pure,  devoted  man  or  woman  is  the  best  moral  teaching  that  can  be  given." 

Singing  during  the  evening  by  pupils  from  the  schools,  the  male  members  of 
which  sang  better  than  they  behaved. 

On  Friday  there  was  a  session  for  all  grades,  in  Music  Hall,  which  was 
crowded  during  the  entire  day,  not  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  people  being 
present.  "Reformed  Spelling"  was  presented,  in  a  very  able  manner,  by 
Mr.  Cutler,  of  the  Providence  High  School.  Certainly  the  strong  points  in 
its  favor  have  seldom,  if  ever,  been  presented  so  forcibly,  and  if  any  persons 
really  believe  in  it  they  could  not  do  better  than  to  have  a  portion  of  this 
address  printed  as  a  "  campaign  document."  Mr.  Ernst,  in  a  pleasantly  ego- 
tistical way,  gave  a  little  of  his  own  experience  in  learning  to  spell  English, 
and  protested  against  such  ridiculous  changes  as  some  reformers  advocate, 
although  he  admitted  that  a  few  words,  like  labor,  etc.,  were  better  spelt  -or 
than  -our,  as  formerly  here,  and  commonly  in  England. 

An  excellent  paper,  by  J.  C.  Greenough,  of  the  Normal  School,  on  Eng- 
lish Literature,  concluded  the  exercises  of  the  morning. 

In  the  afternoon  the* metric  system  was  advocated  by  Mr.  Bradbury,  who, 
by  the  way,  seems  to  be  its  champion  here,  as  he  has^  been  before  three  state 
conventions  in  its  favor  this  winter;  and  Secretary  Northrop,  of  Connecticut, 
gave  an  interesting  and  instructive  exposition  of  the  Kindergarten  system.  So 
great  was  the  crowd  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  admit  to  the  evening  session 
by  ticket,  and  about  five  thousand  tickets  were  given  away  during  the  day,  and 
still  more  were  called  for. 

The  "entertainment"  in  the  evening  consisted  of  "talks"  on  various  sub- 
jects, and  readings  by  Prof.  Churchill,  of  Andover,  Mass. 

On  Saturday 'forenoon,  Commissioner  Stockwell  gave  a  paper  on  "Educa- 
tion at  the  Centennial,"  which  was  one  of  the  best  papers  presented.  Mr. 
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Dwight's  paper,  on  "  Reaching  the  Mind  of  the  Pupil,"  was  also  well 
spoken  of. 

Now  your  correspondent  does  not  wish  to  say  anything  derogatory  of  the 
members  of  any  of  the  many  conventions  he  has  attended  in  nearly  every 
northern  state,  but  really  he  has  never — ho,  never— seen,  at  any  other  conven- 
tion of  teachers,  so  many  beautiful  ladies  as  gathered  in  Music  Hall,  Provi- 
dence, on  Friday.  He  does  not  say  they  were  all  teachers.  If  they  were,  he 
certainly  envies  their  pupils.  And  yet,  with  all  their  beauty,  grace,  and  cul- 
ture, not  one  of  them  was  mentioned  on  the  programme,  not  one  publicly 
asked  a  question,  or  took  part  in  a  discussion.  What  was  said  in  my  paper 
from  Springfield,  may  well  be  repeated  here :  "  My  brethren,  these  things 
ought  not  so  to  be." 

There  is,  about  our  conventions  in  general,  too  little  of  the  quiet,  family- 
gathering  character,  where  brothers  and  SISTERS  meet  to  talk  over  their  trials 
and  triumphs,  to  ask  and  to  give  advice,  to  consult  on  the  best  modes  of  doing 
their  difficult  work,  and  to  encourage  each  other  with  cheerful  sympathy.  I 
have  seen  teachers'  meetings  that  came  quite  near  this,  but  never  a  regular 
convention.  There  we  come  together  as  strangers,  and  feel  altogether  unwil- 
ling to  let  other  people  know  how  weak  we  really  are,  and  so  we  present 
what  we  consider  a  brilliant  and  well-written  paper,  with  rounded  sentences 
and  glowing  periods,  with  laudatory  platitudes  and  complimentary  citations, 
and  then,  having  ridden  our  poor  old  hobby-horse  until  our  allotted  time  has 
more  than  expired,  we  sit  down,  followed  by  a  faint  applause  on  the  part  of 
the  hearers,  and  listen  with  a  sort  of  expectant  complacency  to  the  usual,  "  I 
have  listened  with  much  interest  to  the  excellent  paper,"  etc.  We  all  know 
how  it  is,  and  must  confess  there  is  a  certain  pleasure  in  it  when  our  turn 
comes  round. 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

E.  C.  Hewett,  Illinois  Teachers'  Association. 

THAT  we  may  wisely  shape  and  direct  our  work,  let  us  ask  ourselves,  What 
is  the  greatest  and  most  pressing  need  of  the  schools  of  Illinois  to-day  ? 
It  seems  to  me  that  all  intelligent  men  must  be  compelled  to  return  but  one 
answer  to  this  question  :  the  greatest  need  of  our  schools,  the  one  that  leaves 
all  others  far  behind,  is  better  teachers.    The  teacher  is  the  head  and  the  heart 
of  the  school ;  if  he  be  right,  all  evils  can  be  corrected  or  can  be  endured ; 
but,  if  he  be  wrong,  all  is  wrong.    The  best  school-house,  with  the  best  appa- 
ratus, the  best  interest  and  support  from  the  parents,  the  best  course  of  study, 
and  the  most  modern  methods  of  instruction,  all  will  result  in  miserable  fail- 
ure, if  the  teacher  is  not  in  some  good  degree  adapted  to  his  work,  adapted 
by  natural  endowments,  by  proper  culture,  and  by  professional  training.  A 
really  good  teacher  must  have  some  natural  aptitude  for  his  work;  the  pecu- 
liar qualities  that  he  needs  are,  in  some  true  sense,  gifts.    Having  these,  he 
next  needs  thorough  instruction  in  the  things  he  is  to  teach;  he  needs,  also, 
to  know  how  to  teach,  as  well  as  vuhat  to  teach.    The  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge is  one  thing,  the  power  to  cause  others  to  acquire  is  quite  another. 
Again,  the  teacher  needs  a  true  professional  spirit — an  enthusiasm  in  his  work 
— -the  esprit  du  corps  so  essential  to  success  in  every  work  that  has  in  it  the 
artistic  element,  as  surely  true  teaching  has.    Now,  what  are  the  facts  concern- 
ing the  large  majority  of  the  20,000  men  and  women  who  are  found  in  the 
school-rooms  of  Illinois  to-day  ?    How  many  of  them  have  no  natural  apti- 
tude or  love  for  the  work  whatever  ?    How  many  are  grossly,  shamefully 
deficient  in  the  very  elements  of  the  common  branches  ?.    Every  examination 
of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Normal  School  shows  us  a  large  proportion 
who  are  utterly  unable  to  write  six  lines  of  common  English,  with  decent 
appri inch  to  correctness;  they  make  the  most  egregious  blunders  in  spelling 
the  most  common  words ;  they  cannot  read  intellibibly  a  simple  newspaper 
paragraph;   they  are  ignorant  of  some  of  the  most  fundamental  facts  of 
geography  ;  their  obliviousness  respecting  our  country's  history  would  fit  them 
admirably  to  become  candidates  for  Congress,  to  be  supported  by  the  Know- 
nothing  party  ;  and,  even  in  Arithmetic — that  summum  bonum  of  our  common 
schools — they  are  unable  to  add  a  column  of  twelve  figures  readily  or  accu- 
rately ;  they  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  principles  of  the  decimal  system, 
or  the  philosophy  of  fractions.    They  have  been  to  school  year  after  year, 
many  have  been  teachers,  and  better  teachers,  too,  than  thousands  who  are 
now  teaching.    What  is  the  trouble  ?    It  is  in  their  own  instruction.  Their 
teachers  have  been  persons  who  were  not  fit  to  teach.    The  examinations 
before  County  Superintendents  show  the  same  state  of  things ;  if  the  papers 
there  made  were  published  as  they  are  written,  they  would  be  more  funny  in 
their  native,  honest  crudeness  and  uncouthness,  than  anything  A.  Ward  or 


Josh.  Billings  can  give  us  when  they  try  their  best.  Superintendents  often 
acknowledge  that  they  license  those  whom  they  know  to  be  unfit  to  teach ; 
but  they  say  the  schools  must  have  teachers,  and  they  take  the  best  they  can 
get. 

In  respect  to  the  principles  and  methods  of  teaching,  multitudes  know 
nothing  at  all,  except  to  imitate  some  of  their  own  teachers.  They  have 
never  given  an  hour's  study  to  the  matter;  they  have  read  no  books  on  the 
subject,  nor  do  they  want  to  do  so;  they  prefer  the  New  York  Ledger,  the 
Sporting  Times,  or  Beadle's  Dime  Novels.  Many  have  never  attended  a 
teachers'  meeting  of  any  kind  in  their  lives,  nor  have  they  any  wish  to  do  so. 
As  for  enthusiasm  and  professional  spirit,  it  is  measured  by  the  desire  to  get 
money  enough  to  buy  a  new  coat,  a  law  book,  or  a  wedding-bonnet. 

These  are  not  pleasant  things  to  speak  of ;  but  have  I  colored  the  picture 
too  darkly  ?  I  do  not  believe  I  have  ;  I  believe  what  I  have  said  is  literally 
true.  Make  full  allowance  for  all  the  noble  exceptions  there  are ;  believe,  if 
you  will  and  as  I  do,  that  things  are  improving  slowly  in  this  respect ;  and 
still,  on  careful  thought,  I  do  not  believe  we  can  truthfully  abate  one  jot  from 
the  foregoing  statement.  Indeed,  when  we  reflect  on  what  is  necessary  to 
make  a  good  teacher,  and  then  look  at  the  thousands  of  boys  and  girls,  hardly 
half  taught  and  wholly  undisciplined,  that  are  employed  in  our  schools ;  when 
we  think  what  the  requisite  talent  and  preparation  are  worth,  and  compare 
that  with  the  pittance  that  is  paid,  we  cease  to  wonder  at  this  state  of  things ; 
the  wonder  is  that  matters  are  no  worse  than  they  are. 

Superintendent  Bateman,  in  his  Ninth  Biennial  Report,  pp.  49-59,  has  set 
forth  in  a  startling  manner  the  results  that  follow  from  employing  such  teach- 
ers. Some  blamed  the  worthy  superintendent  for  publishing  to  the  world 
such  a  damaging  state  of  things,  and  so  some  may  blame  me  for  the  picture  I 
have  just  drawn.  The  reply  is  that  it  is  better  to  face  unpleasant  truths  than 
to  shut  our  eyes  to  them ;  that  people  never  move  earnestly  to  correct  an  evil 
before  they  see  the  evil ;  that  no  one  seeks  medicine  till  he  is  aware  of  the 
serious  nature  of  the  disease.  And  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  suggest  that  the 
remedy  to  be  applied  is  not  to  declaim  against  our  schools,  or  to  go  about  to 
destroy  them  ;  but  to  seek  earnestly  and  wisely  to  remove  the  evils  attending 
them  when  we  are  made  aware  of  their  existence. 

But  the  fault  is  not  all  in  the  teachers  themselves  ;  in  fact,  poor  teachers 
are  largely  an  effect — the  cause  lies  deeper ;  it  is  in  the  community — the  peo- 
ple. Our  people  honestly  believe  in  our  public  schools,  in  a  general,  nebulous 
kind  of  way. 

But  the  general  multitude  need  to  be  taught  what  constitutes  a  good  school , 
and  what  are  the  characteristics  of  a  good  teacher.  They  do  not  appreciate 
bow  necessary  a  good  teacher  is  to  a  good  school,  nor  do  they  know  a  good 
teacher  when  they  see  one.  The  result  is  that  the  merest  tyro  and  bungler 
will  command  almost  as  good  wages  in  many  places  as  a  teacher  who  is  really 
master  of  his  profession.  Not  a  few  men,  I  fear,  who  fully  understand  the 
value  of  blooded  stock  as  compared  with  scrubs  and  scalawags,  entirely  fail 
to  see  that  a  really  good  teacher  never  receives  too  much  wages,  because  he 
confers  benefits  that  cannot  be  measured  in  money,  while  a  poor  teacher  is 
dear  at  any  price ;  the  smallest  sum  paid  for  him  is  money  wasted,  nay,  he 
would  be  a  pecuniary  damage,  even  if  he  should  work  for  nothing.  The  rea- 
son for  this  state  of  ignorance  is  not  that  the  truths  involved  are  too  profound 
for  common  minds  to  master,  but  men's  minds  have  not  been  sufficiently 
turned  to  the  subject,  the  community  needs  to  be  instructed,  and  the  public 
mind  needs  to  be  waked  up. 

In  short,  an  "Educational  Revival"  in  Illinois  is  a  serious  want  of  these 
times.  Multitudes  have  never  been  converted,  nor  even  struck  with  convic- 
tion ;  other  multitudes  are  back-sliders ;  and  it  will  do  even  the  faithful  good 
to  be  aroused,  for  many  are  living  at  a  poor,  dying  rate. 

But  here  the  practical  question  arises,  How  can  this  work  be  done  ?  In 
answer,  I  say,  First,  we  can  make  our  present  appliances  more  efficient. 
Probably  every  teacher  who  is  really  alive  can  do  more  than  he  is  now  doing 
to  instruct  and  arouse  both  the  teachers  around  him,  and  the  community  in 
which  he  works.  He  can  exert  himself  to  instruct  and  inspire  at  teachers' 
associations  and  institutes  in  his  own  neighborhood ;  he  can  help  to  multiply 
the  number  of  such  gatherings,  as  well  as  to  increase  their  efficiency ;  he  can, 
by  means  of  lectures  and  essays,  both  teach  and  awaken  the  people  among 
whom  he  works ;  and  he  can  avail  himself  of  the  newspapers  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Our  normal  schools  doubtless  are  doing  their  work  as  faithfully  as  they  can  ; 
but  in  these  there  is  room  for  improvement.  Yet,  the  small  number  of  nor- 
mal schools  in  this  state,  at  present,  can  do  but  little  directly  towards  instruct- 
ing the  vast  army  of  teachers  that  our  schools  require.    Our  present  Institutes 
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are  doing  something — in  many  cases,  much— in  the  right  direction  ;  especially 
is  this  true  of  the  long  summer  sessions,  or  normals,  held  in  some  of  our  coun- 
ties. But  many  of  our  counties  have  no  Institutes.  In  others,  for  the  want 
of  proper  instruction,  those  that  are  held  are  of  little  use.  Frequently,  the 
time  is  frittered  away  in  attention  to  questions  about  trifling  points  of  parlia- 
mentary practice,  or  in  unseemly  squabbles  on  mere  quiddities  of  grammar 
and  arithmetic,  or  in  high-sounding  resolutions  and  rapid  essays.  The  aver- 
age school-master  is,  perhaps,  quite  as  subject  to  the  disease  called,  in  vulgar 
language,  the  "  big-head,"  as  any  other  of  our  fellow-creatures. 

If  we  dislike  the  name  »f  this  affection,  perhaps  we.  might  invent  some 
high-sounding  term  for  it,  say,  megalocephalus ;  but,  whatever  we  call  it,  we 
frequently  find  examples  of  the  thing  itself  in  our  Institutes — sometimes  sev- 
eral cases  in  a  single  one — and  the  result  is  often  disastrous  so  far  as  the 
benefits  of  that  Institute  are  concerned. 

At  any  rate,  our  Institutes,  although  they  do  much  good  as  they  are  now, 
are,  in  most  cases,  quite  without  system  or  definite  plan ;  certainly  we  have  no 
state  system  of  Institutes,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  agency  that  would 
do  more  for  our  schools — vastly  more — than  any  other  that  is  available. 

In  respect  to  Institutes  under  State  control,  and  provided  largely  or  entirely 
at  State  expense,  Illinois  is  far  behind  many  of  the  states ;  behind  even  some 
of  those  that  are  younger,  and  are  our  own  immediate  neighbors.  Of  these 
states,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  are  conspicuous  examples.  I  learn  from  the 
Superintendent's  Report  that  in  Iowa  Institutes  were  held  in  all  the  counties 
but  ten,  in  1874.  Last  year,  only  two  counties  failed  to  hold  Institutes.  The 
number  held  in  our  own  state  in  those  two  years  I  am  unable  to  give,  but  I 
am  confident  it  will  fall  below  the  number  in  Iowa.  And  of  those  that  were 
held  here,  not  one  received  a  cent's  worth  of  support  from  the  State,  and  few, 
comparatively,  were  aided  by  the  County. 

In  Iowa,  the  State  appropriates  fifty  dollars  for  each  Institute,  and  the  law 
provides  means  by  which  other  funds  are  contributed.  Superintendent  Aber- 
nethy  says :  "  It  seems  to  me  eminently  proper  for  the  State  to  bear  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  expense  than  it  does  at  present." 

In  this,  he  is  doubtless  correct;  but,  if  so,  how  about  Illinois,  that  gives  not 
a  dime  to  such  a  purpose  ?  An  exact  and  systematic  syllabus  of  the  work  to 
be  done  was  prepared  by  State  authority  also ;  thus  insuring,  in  some  degree, 
point,  system,  and  progress,  in  the  work  of  the  Institute,  the  very  things  that 
are  painfully  lacking  in  many  of  the  best  Institutes  in  our  own  state.  The 
Superintendent  says :  "  The  work  here  mapped  out  will  require,  of  both 
instructor  and  students,  thorough  preparation,  elore  study,  and  hard  work." 
An  examination  of  the  syllabus  leads  one  to  coincide  in  this  opinion.  Of 
course,  these  things  are  the  prerequisites  of  success  anywhere ;  but  they  are 
just  the  three  things  that  are  too  often  wanting  in  our  own  Institutes. 

One  of  the  ablest  workers  in  the  Iowa  Institutes  writes  me  that  he  does  not 
consider  them  on  the  whole  "  a  grand  success ;"  and  he  points  out  several 
particulars  in  which  he  thinks  they  may  be  improved.  But  certainly  they  have 
some  very  important  elements  of  success,  which  our  haphazard  way  lacks. 

In  Wisconsin,  they  do  things  better.  The  Institutes  there  are  made  a  part 
of  the  normal  school  work.  Each  of  the  four  normal  schools  has  one  pro- 
fessor, who  has  the  general  direction  of  the  Institutes  in  the  field,  although  all 
the  managers  work  in  conformity  to  a  general  plan.  The  law  requires  an 
Institute  to  be  held  in  each  county  of  the  state,  each  year.  The  general  and 
local  arrangements  are  made  by  the  County  Superintendent ;  the  expenses  and 
salaries  of  the  conductors  and  lecturers  are  paid  out  of  the  Normal  School 
Fund.  Other  expenses  are  properly  a  charge  on  the  county.  The  work  is 
all  planned  beforehand,  and  is  carried  forward  according  to  a  published  sylla- 
bus, or  programme.  The  results  are  such  that  the  Superintendent  can  say  : 
"  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  probably  no  part  of  the  whole  educational 
system  of  the  state  has  more  firmly  entrenched  itself  in  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  the  people  than  the  Institute  work  under  the  present  system;"  and 
again,  "  It  is  confidently  believed  that  no  state  in  the  Union  has  *  *  *  so 
extensive  and  thoroughly  organized  a  system  of  Teachers'  Institutes."  I 
know  that  many  intelligent  people,  not  citizens  of  Wisconsin,  concur  in  this 
opinion. 

It  is  further  said :  "  The  average  Wisconsin  Institute  is  not  a  huge  and 
unwieldy  gathering,  where  conductors  lecture,  and  members  pass  compliment- 
ary resolutions.    It  is  not  a  social  gathering,  but  a  place  for  study  and  labor." 

Dr.  Henry  Barnard  says  :  "  I  have  tried,  seen,  or  read  of,  nothing  so  uni- 
versally applicable,  or  so  efficient  in  awakening  and  directing  rightly  both 
professional  and  parental  interest  in  the  broad  field  of  popular  education,  as  a 
well  attended  and  wisely  conducted  Teachers'  Institute."  This  opinion 
might  be  strengthened  by  the  testimony  of  hundreds  of  our  wisest  and  best 


educators.    Evidence  of  the  benefits  of  such  Institutes  as  we  have  had  under 
our  no-system  can  be  found  on  almost  every  page  of  the  abstracts  of  reports 
from  the  counties,  as  published  in  the  Biennial  Reports  of  our  State  Superin 
tendent. 

Nor  is  the  plan  of  the  State  system  of  Institutes  new  in  Illinois  ;  it  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  meeting  of  this  Association  seventeen  years  ago ;  in  his  Sixth 
Biennial  Report,  p.  142,  Superintendent  Bateman  makes  a  strong  appeal  in 
its  favor;  and,  in  the  Ninth  Report,  p.  70,  he  gives  a  plan  with  something  of 
detail. 

Still,  through  these  years,  nothing  has  been  done.  At  one  time,  several 
years  since,  a  bill  to  establish  a  system  of  State  Institutes  was  passed  by  one 
House  of  our  Legislature,  but  was  killed  in  the  committee  of  the  other  House  ; 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  further  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  direction.  Is 
it  not  time  to  piish  this  thing  with  all  our  might  ? 

Efficient  State  Institutes  would  reach  thousands  of  those  who  are  teaching, 
and  who  will  be  reached  in  no  other  way ;  they  would  stir  our  communities  on 
educational  matters  as  nothing  else  that  I  can  think  of  would.  Their  cost  to 
the  State  would  be  very  little ;  not  more  than  $10,000  or  $15,000  a  year; 
while  every  dollar  thus  expended  would  give  value  to  five  that  will  be  wasted 
on  worthless  work  and  worthless  teachers,  as  matters  now  are.  Dr.  Bateman 
truly  says,  in  his  last  Report:  "  If  our  system  of  public  schools  is  worth  pre- 
serving at  all,  no  endowments  that  can  be  shown  to  be  essential  to  its  greatest 
efficiency  of  administration  should  be  withheld."  Now,  while  there  are 
many  things  essential  to  the  highest  efficiency  of  our  schools,  I  most  heartily 
believe  that  there  is  no  one  thing  that  we  need  more  than  the  one  I  plead  for. 
And  its  cost,  as  I  have  shown,  would  be  but  a  mere  trifle.  The  truth  is,  that 
our  Legislatures  are  not  burdening  our  public  treasury  with  their  appropria- 
tions aside  from  the  direct  appropriation  for  the  schools  themselves.  Let  them 
give  $15,000  for  Institutes,  in  addition  to  what  they  now  give  for  the  Normal 
and  Industrial  Universities,  and  the  sum  total  will  then  fall  vastly  below  what 
some  other  states  are  expending  for  these  purposes — states,  too,  that  are  far 
behind  ours,  both  in  population  and  wealth.  It  is  evident  to  me  that  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  course  that  Illinois  has  been  pursuing  of  late,  respecting  edu- 
cational matters,  is  sure  to  put  us  far  toward  the  rear,  instead  of  at  the  head, 
where  we  ought  to  be. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  will  sketch  briefly  an  outline  of  what  I  should 
like  to  see  done.  Let  there  be  a  system  of  Institutes  established,  under  the 
management  of  the  State,  and  supported,  at  least  in  the  main,  by  the  State. 
Let  their  direction  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  State  Superintendent,  or  let 
the  Presidents  of  the  Normal  Schools,  or  any  other  good,  practical  educators 
be  associated  with  him  in  the  matter. 

Let  four  or  five  of  the  best  men  for  the  purpose  to  be  found  in  the  state,  or 
in  the  country,  be  hired  as  a  Board  of  Instruction,  and  paid  regular  and  suffi- 
cient salaries.  Let  the  work  of  the  Institutes  be  planned  by  the  managers, 
systematically,  practically,  and  progressively.  Such  a  Board  could  hold  Insti- 
tutes in  the  fall  and  spring,  for  twenty-five  weeks  in  the  year ;  and,  as  not 
more  than  two  of  the  instructors  would  need  to  attend  a  single  Institute, 
some  fifty  or  sixty  Institutes  could  be  held  in  a  year.  In  this  way,  one  could 
be  held  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  every  teacher  in  the  state.  When  an 
Institute  is  appointed  in  any  place,  let  it  be  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
instructor  or  instructors  appointed  to  conduct  it ;  but  let  the  more  prominent 
teachers  and  friends  of  education  in  the  neighborhood  be  called  in  to  assist, 
by  taking  charge  of  some  of  the  drill  exercises,  and  by  giving  lectures.  Then, 
besides  the  regular  class-drill  in  the  Institute  by  day,  from  eight  to  ten  lectures 
could  be  given  in  the  evening,  in  the  town  where  the  Institute  was  held ;  and 
in  other  towns  in  the  vicinity.  In  this  way,  an  Institute  could  be  made  to 
stir  and  instruct  both  teachers  and  citizens  in  a  large  extent  of  territory. 
During  that  part  of  the  year  when  no  Institutes  were  held,  members  of  the 
Board  of  instruction  could  assist  the  Superintendent,  by  examining  candidates 
for  state  certificates,  by  giving  single  lectures  here  and  there,  and  by  visiting 
different  localities,  giving  advice  in  the  construction  of  school-houses,  collect- 
ing data  concerning  schools,  etc. 

I  fully  believe  that  with  some  such  plan  as  I  have  sketched  out  here,  in  wise 
operation,  and  aided  by  the  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  the  leading 
teachers  and  friends  of  education,  we  should  enter  upon  a  new  educational 
era,  we  should  see  the  beginning  of  an  "  Educational  Revival,"  and  we  should 
soon  find  Illinois  where  she  ought  to  be,  moving  in  the  van  of  the  states  of 
the  great  valley. 

It  is  fair  to  remark  that,  in  all  that  I  have  said  in  this  discourse,  my  thought 
has  been  chiefly  centered  on  our  common,  district,  country  schools  ;  their  de- 
fects and  their  needs.    I  believe  that  this  is  the  quarter  in  which  we  now  need 
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the  most  care,  effort,  and  improvement.  This  I  believe  for  two  reasons  :  first, 
if  I  do  not  mistake,  our  city,  town,  and  village  schools  are,  comparatively,  fa.i 
in  advance  of  our  country  schools  ;  they  need  less  attention  ;  second,  the 
»reat  masses  of  our  people  are  not  educated  in  our  graded  schools,  but  in  our 
country  schools.  And  this  is  likely  to  remain  true  for  years  to  come.  If  then, 
our  public  schools  are  to  do  for  our  state  and  people  what  they  ought  to  do, 
what  we  believe  they  must  do  to  preserve  us  an  enlightened  and  a  free  people, 
it  is  of  prime  importance  that  our  country  schools  should  be  made  better. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  so  bound  together,  that  the  teachers  in  our  towns,  yea, 
even  the  teachers  in  our  colleges,  have  scarcely  less  interest,  even  educationally, 
than  the  teachers  in  the  country  schools  themselves. 

With  our  constant  changes  of  population,  our  town  and  city  schools  are 
largely  fed  from  the  country,  while  the  majority  of  pupils  in  the  academies, 
seminaries,  and  colleges  come  from  the  country  ;  if  not  a  majority,  at  least 
this  is  true  of  a  large  proportion.  Looking  at  the  matter,  then,  as  teachers  of 
any  grade,  it  is  OUR  affair  ;  while,  if  we  look  at  it  as  citizens,  it  is  none  the  less 
our  affair;  and,  with  our  country  schools  such  as  most  of  them  are,  it  is  an 
affair  of  painful  and  threatening  significance. 

HALF  HOURS  WITH  PLANTS,  OR  HINTS  IN  BOTANY. 
I.     THE  APPLE. 

S.  P.  Baktlett,  Massachusetts. 

kk  "I   EARNED  men  have  learned  books 
Which  they  ponder  night  and  day  ; 
Easier  leaves  than  theirs  I  read, — 
Blossoms  pink  and  white  ; 
Blossom  leaves  all  pink  and  white, 

Wherein  I  can  see 
Charactered  as  clear  as  light, 

The  old  apple  tree  : 
The  gold-streaked  apple  tree ; 
The  red-streaked  apple-tree ; 
All  the  fruit  that  groweth  on 
The  ripe,  rosy  apple  tree  !" 
Sometime  ago  I  read  a  good  and  characteristic  little  article  by  Edward  E. 
Hale,  entitled,  "  Life  at  School."    There  is  some  excellent  advice  in  it  for 
every  one  of  us,  because  everybody  in  this  world  is,  consciously,  or  uncon- 
sciously, alternate  teacher  and  learner,  learner  and  teacher  in  the  good  school 
of  life.    I  do  not  mean  to  reproduce  his  article  here,  though  it  would  be 
relished,  I  know ;  but  I  wish  to  take  out  a  paragraph  near  its  close,  with 
which  to  introduce  my  opening  essay  at  talks  with  you  about  trees,  and  shrubs, 
and  flowers,  and  fruits,  so  beneficently  and  beautifully  created  for  us,  that 
each  one  is  a  study  and  a  story  in  itself.    Mr.  Hale  says  : 

"  I  once  went  to  examine  a  high  school,  on  'a  lonely  hill-side,  in  a  lonely 
country  town.  The  first  class  was  in  Botany,  and  they  rattled  off  from  the 
book  very  fast.  They  said  '  cotyledon '  and  '  syngenesious,'  and  '  coniferous,' 
and  such  words  very  well,  considering  they  did  not  care  two  straws  about 
them.  Well.when  it  was  my  turn  '  to  make  a  few  remarks,'  I  said,  Huckle- 
BERRY.  I  do  not  remember  another  word  I  said,  but  I  do  remember  the 
sense  of  amazement  that  a  minister  should  have  spoken  such  a  wicked  word 
in  a  school  room.  What  was  worse,  I  sent  out  a  child  to  bring  in  some  unripe 
huckleberries  from  the  wood-side,  and  we  went  to  work  on  our  Botany  to 
some  purpose."  We  understand  here,  that  our  impromptu  teacher  does  not 
mean  to  exclude  the  proper  science  of  teaching,  from  teachers ;  but  that  he 
plans  the  natural  life,  first  ;  as  before  withered  specimens  ,  and  dry  terms,  and 
the  formidable  array  of  nomenclature  that  would  frighten  a  boy  away  from 
loving,  as  we  would  lead  him  unconsciously,  by  the  sweet  laws  of  growth  and 
association,  the  springing  leaves  and  blossoms  he  meets  in  his  out  door  life. 
Mr.  Hale  did  not,  to  their  dismay,  say — "  Children,  we  will  now  analyze  the 
Gaylusaccia  buxifolia  ;"  before  he  held  up  his  huckleberry  bush  : — and  taking 
the  hint,  let  us  call  our  little  study  to-day,  simply  : 
an  APPLft  talk. 

Here  is  an  apple;  dark-crimson  and  shining,  fair  and  spicy,  crisp,  and  firm, 
and  tempting,  just  ready  for  the  eating  this  winter  day.  Now  is  that  all  for 
which  it  was  made  ?  I  get  various  answers.  One  is  "Yes;"  one,  "No;" 
and  one,  "  1  don't  know."  No,  that  is  not  all  it  was  made  for.  Who  of  us 
can  tell?  Perhaps  we  can  all  think  of  something  interesting  ai»d  instructive 
about  the  apple.  Let  us  go  back  to  its  beginning.  It  was  more  than  one 
year  ago,  this  beautiful  apple  began  its  life.  Uid  we  all  of  us  know,  or  re- 
member that  the  apple-tree  in  bursting  spring-time,  as  skies  grow  blue,  and 
the  south  wind  blows,  and  sunbeams  are  so  bright,  unfolds  its  soft  green  leaves, 
and  rosy  clusters  of  large  fragrant  flowers  together  ?    Yes,  now  we  recall  the 


pink  orchards  that  always  delight  us  so,  edged  with  green,  very  plainly  ;  and 
can  almost  gather  a  twig  of  new  leave  and  roseate  buds  from  the  old  crooked 
Spreading  tree  which  has  become  suddenly  such  a  wonderful  bouquet,  to  hold 
here  beside  the  appie.  Well,  each  pretty  shell-like  flower,  as  it  unfolded 
upon  the  good  apple-bough  last  spring,  had  really  a  very  tiny  apple  beginning 
to  grow  beneath  it,  at  its  axis,  in  its  footstalk,  or  the  little  tube  of  the  stem 
that  upholds  the  blossom.  It  was  all  too  soon  to  please  us  that  the  sweet 
petals  or  parts  of  the  blossom  cup  fell  to  the  ground,  or  blew  away  upon  the 
May  breeze  ;  but  that  was  necessary,  and  so  ordered  by  God,  who  is  better  to  us 
than  we  can  always  see.  Away  fluttered  the  faded  flowers  that  the  fruit  might 
have  place  to  grow ;  and  then,  pretty  soon,  watching  the  Baldwin  tree  we  had 
thought  grown  quite  ugly,  we  say — looking  quite  closely,  "  Here  are  little 
apples  set !"  Yes,  they  were  set,  just  where  the  flowers  had  been,  and  dropped 
away.  We  used  to  love  to  watch  those  bits  of  things  grow,  and  we  remember 
how  many  of  them  became  yellow,  and  shrunken,  and  died  and  fell.  Why 
was  that?  It  was  because  the  mother  tree  could  not  have  nursed  them  all  to 
become  like  this  fair  and  peifect  apple  we  hold.  As  it  is,  the  heavy  crops  of 
fruit  exhaust  every  apple  tree,  and  they  are  all  very  short-lived  in  comparison 
with  the  sturdy  oak,  which  perfects  from  each  flower  but  one  of  six  seeds,  and 
this  is  but  a  small  acorn.  But  on  through  the  warm  and  golden  summer, 
clung  to  the  generous  orchard  trees  growing  and  thriving  bunches  of  fruit. 
I  could  tell  you  here  about  the  blessed  sun-rays,  and  how  the  green  skin 
received  its  yellow  and  its  red,  and  absorbed  the  light,  until  the  apple  was  no 
more  sour,  and  hard,  but  fairly  sweet,  and  mellow,  and  ripe,  as  soft  Autumn 
kissed  its  ruddy  cheek  and  cherished  it  to  perfection.  One  day  we  said  it  was 
ripe  ;  and  what  a  happy  time  we  had,  gathering  from  the  "  gold-streaked  apple- 
tree!"  Howl  wish  I  might  linger  here,  and  tell  the  story  of  that  spicy 
autumn  afternoon.  There  was  many  a  lesson  besides  the  apple  lesson  to  be 
learned  then  and  there. 

Now  do  you  think  I  have  come  to  the  full  meaning  of  this  red  and  perfect 
apple  ? 

No,  we  have  not  yet  done  with  it. 

Surely  it  was  made  to  be  eaten,  and  for  a  most  delightful  gratification  to 
three  of  our  senses,  at  least ;  of  course  we  can  all  name  these  senses  ;  and  the 
first  one,  certainly,  is  taste. 

If  I  had  space,  and  time,  I  could  tell  you  of  the  juices  that  make  this  fruit, 
or  flesh  as  we  call  it,  and  why  you  love  to  set  your  sharp  teeth  in  its  crimson 
skin,  and  yellow  juicy  heart  so  eagerly. 

The  fruit  of  the  earth  was  made  for  man;  but  now  we  have  really  come  to 
one  hard  botanist's  term  I  wish  you  to  learn,  that  you  may  understand  and 
always  remember  what  really  and  fully  makes  the  apple.  It  is  a  fruit,  com- 
posed of  two  parts  ;  the  pericarp  and  the  seed.  Pericarp  is  from  the  Greek  ; 
and  means,  peri  around,  and  karpos  the  seed.  All  that  is  not,  in  any  fruit,  the 
seed,  belongs  to  the  pericarp ;  and  now  a  sharp  knife  shall  cut  our  Baldwin 
apple  keenly,  and  you  see  my  meaning  ;  for,  as  I  divide  the  fruit,  you  must 
understand  I  cut  through  the  pericarp  (we  eat)  until  I  come  to  the  dark,  oval, 
plump  seeds,  five  or  more  you  know  so  well,  lying  in  their  little  cells,  or  horny 
valves,  ranged  around  in  the  axis  of  the  fruit.  By  the  way,  who  can  tell  me 
which  way  they  lie  in  their  rooms  as  the  apple  hangs  from  the  tree  ?  Now 
we  might  suppose  an  unfortunate  boy  who  had  never  seen  an  apple,  would 
well  be  tempted  to  bite  this  luscious  fruit  we  have  ;  and  I  suppose  he  would 
naturally  throw  away  these  shining  little  dark  seeds ;  but  if  we  did  so, 
we  should  lose  the  full  meaning  of  our  apple  lesson.  Enfolded  in  each  small 
seed  is  an  apple  plant,  placed  there  by  its  Creator.  We  may  peel  one  of  these 
bursting  brown-jacketed  seeds,  and  see  its  kernel  as  you  call  it,  of  two  white 
lobes,  or  parts,  fitting  nicely  together.  This  healthy  kernel  folds  the  tiny  tree, 
all  ready  to  spring  into  life.  Sometimes  at  this  season  of  the  year,  a  micro- 
scope will  show  us  the  speck  of  root  like  a  mile  of  a  beak,  below,  and  above, 
the  smallest  imaginable  tuft  of  leaves  and  stem,  all  white  as  milk,  or  ivory. 

The  little  plant  is  all  ready  for  the  spring  time,  now.  but  as  spring-time  is 
not  quite  here,  one  of  you  jnay  place  the  seeds  we  have  in  a  tumbler  (one 
slightly  cracked  is  best,)  of  good  earth,  when  the  rootlet  will  descend,  natur 
ally,  and  presently  we  shall  see  the  tiny  leaves  put  up  to  get  a  tinge  of 
green  from  daylight  and  sunlight.    That  will  be  "  a  seedling  apple  tree." 

Do  you  now  see  the  beautiful  lesson  of  God's  goodness  in  making  the  apple 
as  He  does  ?  It  might  have  been  "without  a  flower  at  all."  It  might  have 
been  without  the  delicious  pericarp  for  us  to  so  enjoy,  that  a  seed  should  have 
been  created.  There  are  many  interesting  facts  about  this  study,  but  now  I 
will  only  say,  there  are  probably  nearly  1,000  varieties  of  apples  for  our  eating, 
cultivated  in  the  United  States,  alone ;  while  the  old  Romans  had  but  22. 

One  word  more,  a  botanist's — for  you  will  so  often  hear  it.    The  apple  is 
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called  a  pome.  The  Frenchman  will  say  a  pomme  is  an  apple ;  and  a pommette 
is  a  little  ball,  and  a  pommeau  is  a  knob;  so  probably  the  French  botanist 
named  our  apple. 


Correspondence. 


V 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

FINDING  an  invitation  to  all  who  have  mature  thought  to  express,  to  com- 
municate with  you,  the  undersigned  ventures  to  transmit  a  review  of  the 
first  number  of  The  Educational  Weekly.  The  treatment  of  the  subjects 
in  this  number  promises  the  opening  of  piquant  readings. 

The  articles  on  "  Primary  Teaching"  and  on  "  Individuality  of  Pupils  in 
Public  Schools"  appear  replete  with  both  elevated  and  profound  conceptions, 
leaving  to  an  average  teacher  (if  the  writer  of  this  may  of  right  consider  him- 
self such)  the  only  wish  of  grasping  the  intent  and  connection  of  some  of 
the  statements  in  a  way  which  would  better  satisfy  him  that  he  had  obtained 
throughout  the  meaning  which  the  writers  intended  to  convey. 

The  articles  on  "  Vergil,  or  Virgil"  and  on  "  Locative"  cannot  but  appear 
interesting,  both  for  the  ingenuity  and  the  modes  of  reasoning  displayed  in 
them.  Still,  conviction  of  the  correctness  of  the  points  contended  for  has  not 
been  brought  about  with  every  reader. 

As  to  "  Vergil,  or  Virgil,"  it  seems  very  likely  that  both  forms  are  admissible, 
since  the  Latin  language  allows  a  much  wider  range,  both  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion and  in  the  representation  to  the  eye,  than  modern  precision,  in  at  least  a 
few  languages,  will  permit.  In  support  of  this,  reference  is  only  made  to 
causa  and  caussa,  cum  and  quum,  nuntius  and  nuncius,  Claudius  and  Clodius, 
vultus  and  voltus,  version  and  vorsum,  omnes,  oninis,  and  omneis,  veloce  and 
veloci  (in  ablative),  rclego  and  religo,  etc.,  etc.  The  view  that  Vergilius  and 
Virgilius  have  been  promiscuously  used  may  yet  appear  better  founded  by 
considering  that  viride,  virga,  virgine,  are  given  in  Italian  by  verde,  verga, 
vergine,  the  first  two  in  Spanish  as  in  Italian,  and  in  French  by  vert,  verge, 
vergue,  whence  it  must  be  taken  as  hardly  admitting  of  a  doubt  that  these 
words,  as  well  as  Virgilius,  were  also  uttered  with  e  in  the  lingua  rustica,  that  is, 
the  language  of  the  masses  of  ancient  Rome,  while  Virgilius  was  a  form  more 
particularly  used  in  the  Latinitas,  that  is,  in  the  language  of  the  more 
educated. 

The  reason  w.hy  the  two  oldest  manuscripts  contain  Vergilius  may  be  looked 
for  in  the  care  of  the  Roman  nobility  (for  whom  mostly  books  were  written) 
to  see  the  ordo  of  the  author  indicated  in  the  very  form  of  his  nomen  gentili- 
tium  (clan-name) ;  for  such  a  name  appears  Vergilius  or  Virgilius  to  be  as 
its  position  in  the  full  name  indicates  (cf.  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  of  the  gens 
Tullia;  Caius  Julius  Cesar  of  the  gens  yulia,  etc.,  etc.).  The  form  Ver- 
gilius would  accordingly  point  out  that  those  named  by  it  were  only  plebeii,  or 
perhaps  at  the  utmost  of  the  ordo  equestris. 

As  to  the  pronunciation  of  "  locative,"  the  writer  thinks  that  Webster  gave 
it  in  accordance  with  what  he  considered  the  general  good  usage  of  his  time. 
That  "  locative  "  is  to  be  pronounced  after  the  analogy  of  "vocative"  will 
hardly  be  acknowledged,  when  it  is  considered  that  both  sounds  alongside,  and 
even  the  meaning  of  a  word,  are  factors  in  determining  its  pronounciation. 

Besides  this,  the  analogy  of  "  vocative"  is  at  least  counter-balanced  by  that 
of  "  lo'cate."  The  shortness  of  o  in  the  Latin  loca,  in  no  way  influences  pro- 
nounciation in  English,  as  may  be  seen  from  senator,  lunatic,  Alexandria,  etc. 
(cf.  also  voc'ative  and  provo'cative).  I.  C.  Bessler. 

Swaburgh,  Dodge  County,  Nebraska,  January  n,  1877. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

The  geographies  in  school  do  not  agree  in  giving  the  capital  of  West  Vir- 
ginia; some  giving  Wheeling,  while  others  give  Charleston.  Will  you  please 
tell  me  what  is  the  capital  now,  and  give  reason  fcjr  its  being  changed.  Also, 
has  Connecticut  but  one  capital  ?  If  so,  why  ?  Please  answer  these  questions 
through  the  columns  of  the  Weekly,  and  oblige, 

Oregon,  Illinois,  January  14,  1877.  Rex. 

[We  leave  all  such  questions  as  the  above  to  be  answered  by  our  readers 
and  we  invite  further  questions  and  answers  from  all. — Ed.  Weekly.] 


— Poetry  has  been  to  me  its  own  "  exceeding  great  reward ;"  it  has  soothed 
my  afflictions ;  it  has  multiplied  and  refined  my  enjoyments ;  it  has  endeared 
solitude ;  and  it  has  given  me  the  habit  of  wishing  to  discover  the  good  and 
beautiful  in  all  that  meets  and  surrounds  me. — Coleridge. 


STATE  DEPARTMENTS. 
Wisconsin. 


Editor,  J.   Q.  Emery,  Fort  Atkinson. 

HAVING,  at  the  request  of  the  publishers  of  the  Weekly,  accepted  the 
editorship  of  the  Wisconsin  department,  a  few  words  relative  to  its  pur- 
pose may  not  be  inappropriate.  Our  readers  do  not  care  to  be  burdened  with 
the  minutiae  of  our  plans.  This  much,  however,  may  be  said,  that  one  main 
purpose  will  be  to  give  the  educational  news  of  Wisconsin.  As  teachers  and 
friends  of  education,  we  all  desire  to  know  what  is  being  done  throughout 
the  state  ;  so  much  so  that,  during  the  past  five  or  six  years,  the  custom  has 
grown  up  of  setting  apart  a  portion  of  the  time,  at  the  meetings  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Teachers'  Association,  for  "  educational  news."  The  time  thus  spent  has 
usually  been  regarded  quite  as  interesting  and  profitable  as  any  other  exercise. 
This,  together  with  the  acknowledged  popularity  which  the  School  Bulletin 
acquired  as  an  educational  neivs -paper,  induces  the  belief  that  such  a  plan 
will  commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  Wisconsin  teachers.  It  is  within  the 
power  of  a  weekly  to  furnish  such  news  before  it  becomes  stale.  Teachers  of 
the  state  are  invited  to  send  us  items  for  this  department.  Mr.  Page,  in  his 
"  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,"  holds  it  to  be  a  duty  every  teacher  owes 
to  his  profession,  to  contribute,  by  the  use  of  his  pen,  from  his  own  experience, 
for  the  benefit  of  others. 

Reared,  almost  from  infancy,  in  the  schools  of  Wisconsin,  we  feel  an  inter- 
est in  them  all.  And  we  accept  this  editorial  quill  with  no  piques  to  settle,  no 
javelins  to  hurl,  no  axes  to  grind.  We  desire  so  to  conduct  this  department  of 
the  Weekly  as  to  make  it  welcome  to  all  of  our  fellow  teachers. 

— Governor  Ludington,  in  his  annual  message  to  the  Legislature,  recom- 
mends that  an  additional  appropriation  be  made  of  such  sum  as  may  be 
necessary  to  complete  the  work  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  make  the  results 
available  to  the  people. 

— Captain  S.  J.  M.  Putnam,  of  Janesville,  has  been  appointed  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  at  Waukesha,  vice  A.  D.  Hendrickson, 
resigned.    Captain  P.  is  spoken  of  as  an  able,  far-seeing,  energetic  man. 

— The  village  of  Jefferson  has  voted  against  adopting  the  free  high-school 
law,  by  a  vote  of  133  to  73.  It  was  proposed  to  purchase  the  property  known 
as  the  Jefferson  Liberal  Institute  for  the  high  school  building. 

—Milwaukee  teachers  receive  instruction  in  music  and  calisthenics  Satur- 
days. 

— -Mr.  Packard  having  been  compelled  by  ill  health  to  resign  the  office  of 
county  superintendent  of  schools  for  Waupaca  county,  a  position  which  he  has 
filled  with  rare  ability,  Mr.  C.  M.  Bright  has  been  appointed  by  State  Superin- 
tendent Searing  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Mr.  Bright  has  taught  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  state,  and  has  the  qualifications  for  an  efficient  superintendent. 

— "  Is  the  Teachers'  Profession  Overstocked,"  "  Text-Book  Instruction," 
and  "  Rhetorical  Exercises  "  were  the  subjects  of  able  papers  by  Prof.  Salis- 
bury, President  Albee,  and  Prof.  Beach,  respectively,  read  at  the  winter  session 
of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association.  We  hope  to  procure  the  papers  for 
publication.  Dr.  Carpenter  took  the  bold  and  somewhat  advanced  position, 
that  the  study  of  Greek  should  be  begun  in  the  Freshman  year  of  the  college 
or  University.  Prof.  Graham  was  made  happy  by  the  unusual  attention  which 
the  common  school  problem  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Association. 

— The  Whitewater  Normal  School  opened  the  winter  term  with  an  unusu- 
ally large  attendance. 

— Miss  Amy  C.  Kellog,  a  graduate  of  the  Northwestern  University,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  position  of  third  assistant  in  the  Janesville  High 
School. 

— The  present  senior,  junior,  and  freshmen  classes  of  Beloit  College  are 
reported  as  unusually  large.  The  sophomore  class  is  not  so  large,  having  been 
broken  into  last  year  by  sickness. 

— The  Milwaukee  JVews  says  that  Superintendent  MacAlister's  forthcom- 
ing annual  Report  will  undoubtedly  be  the  most  elaborate  and  carefully  com- 
piled document  ever  issued  from  the  superintendent's  office.  There  are  196 
teachers  in  the  public  schools.  Of  that  number  140  were  educated  in  the 
public  schools,  and  95  of  them  in  the  public  schools  of  Milwaukee.  Nearly 
one-third  were  educated  in  normal  schools.  The  average  number  of  years' 
experience  of  the  teachers  is  6.7.    Average  number  of  years'  experience  of 
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principals  of  district  schools,  15. 1.  There  are  five  teachers  who  have  taught 
more  than  twenty  years.  There  are  twelve  who  have  taught  between  fifteen 
and  twenty  years,  and  twenty-five  who  have  had  between  ten  and  fifteen  years' 
experience  in  the  school-room.  Average  salary  of  men  teachers  per  annum, 
£1,162.17  ;  of  women  teachers,  $554.07.  The  report  discusses  at  some  length 
the  propriety  of  establishing  evening  schools  and  strongly  favors  such  a  meas- 
ure. The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  for  the  year  1875-6  is  13,888; 
average  number  enrolled  9,460;  average  daily  attendance,  8,453.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  scoool  year,  the  Board  changed  the  names  of  the  several 
schools,  from  Juneau,  Webster,  Jefferson,  etc.,  to  make  them  correspond  very 
nearly  with  the  wards  in  which  they  are  situated.  They  are  named  First 
District,  Second  District,  etc. 

— The  Kenosha  Telegraph  has  an  interesting  educational  column,  edited  by 
D.  H.  Flett. 

— At  the  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association,  during  the  holi- 
days, in  accordance  with  a  resolution  which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Association,  an  invitation  was  sent  by  telegraph,  to  the  Michigan  Teachers' 
Association,  in  session  at  Lansing,  to  meet  with  the  Badger  teachers,  July 
17th,  18th,  and  19th,  at  Green  Bay.  No  answer  was  received,  owing,  proba- 
bly, to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  when  it  was  sent.  Such  a  union  of  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin  teachers,  during  the  vacation,  would  contribute  much,  not  only 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  excursionists,  but  also  to  the  general  interests  of  educa- 
tion in  the  two  states. 

— County  Superintendent  Leete  reports  his  schools  as  doing  very  fair  work 
this  winter.  He  mentions  the  encouraging  fact  that  there  is  a  growing  dispo- 
sition among  some  of  the  best  teachers  to  make  teaching  a  profession.  This 
is  as  it  should  be. 

— The  schools  of  Racine  are  full.  There  are  two  evening  schools,  one  on 
the  north  side,  and  one  on  the  south,  with  over  one  hundred  pupils  in  each. 
Two  teachers  are  provided  for  each  of  these  schools.  The  pupils  and  princi- 
pal of  the  Third  Ward  school  hire  a  music  teacher  to  give  lessons  twice  a 
week. 

Platteville  Normal  School. — Our  winter-term  opened  very  pleasantly, 
and  is  now  well  advanced.  The  Normal  Department  is  more  than  full,  so 
that  additional  seat*  were  provided,  seating  more  than  ever  before  in  the  room, 
yet  they  are  all  occupied,  and  students  are  on  hand  waiting  for  places.  The 
Grammar  Department  is  also  full.  The  Intermediate  and  Primary  rooms  are 
not  quite  filled,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  whooping-cough  in  town.  Last 
term,  on  account  of  vacancies  in  our  faculty,  and  the  absence  of  Prof.  Mc- 
Gregor, while  holding  Institutes,  work  crowded  those  who  were  here.  Mrs. 
Charlton  assisted  by  taking  charge  of  several  classes.  The  vacancies  are  now 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Helen  Hoadley  to  the  department  of  Eng- 
lish Language  and  Literature,  and  Miss  Georgie  Spear,  Miscellaneous  work. 
Both  ladies  have  been  teaching  in  Indiana.  Prof.  Purman  is  at  present  work- 
ing for  Appleton's  Cyclopaedia,  and,  according  to  report,  is  quite  successful. 

  B. 

Illinois. 


Editor,  John  W.  Cook,  Normal. 

A NUMBER  of  the  teachers  of  Piatt  county  met  at  Monticello,  January 
13th,  and  organized  a  Teachers'  Association.    Its  sessions  will  be  held 
on  alternate  Saturdays,  and  much  good  is  anticipated. 

— Superintendent  Smith,  of  McLean  county,  is  doing  some  excellent  work 
in  his  territory.  He  arranges  for  local  Institutes  in  various  parts  of  his 
county.  These  are  held  on  Saturday.  On  the  preceding  evening  he  talks  to 
the  tax-payers,  and  people  generally,  on  the  school  question.  These  talks  are 
plain  statements  of  facts,  candid  discussions  of  objections,  and  earnest  appeals 
for  a  more  advanced  sentiment.  The  lectures  are  largely  attended.  Mr. 
Smith  devotes  a  portion  of  his  evenings  to  dialect  readings,  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  all,  and  then  settles  down  to  business.  Isn't  this  just  the  work  that 
is  needed  at  this  juncture  ? 

— A  proposed  amendment  to  the  school  law  requires  the  County  Superin- 
tendents to  examine  the  books  of  their  township  treasurers,  at  least  once  a 
year.  This  should  at  once  become  part  of  the  law.  Thousands  of  dollars 
are  lost  annually,  by  the  careless  manner  in  which  books  are  kept.  We  know 
of  a  single  county,  where  a  superintendent  has  saved  to  his  constituency 
almost  enough  to  pay  his  salary  for  one  year,  having  taken  the  duty  of  exami- 
nation upon  himself.    There  was  no  intentional  dishonesty,  simple  careless- 


ness was  the  trouble,  but  the  loss  to  the  county  would  have  been  the  same. 
Shall  the  matter  be  agitated  ?    What  say  you,  County  Superintendents  ? 

— A  brief  statement  of  the  death  of  Simeon  Wright  appeared  in  No.  I. 
Before  its  appearance  Dr.  Edwards  sent  the  following  sketch,  which  adds 
many  interesting  facts  : 

Died,  at  Kinmundy,  Marion  county,  Illinois,  November  30,  1876,  Mr.  Sim- 
eon Wright,  formerly  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  Agent 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Mr.  Wright  was  born  in  Whitehall,  Washington  county,  New  York,  on  the 
1 8th  of  April,  1822,  so  that  he  was,  at  his  death,  in  his  55th  year.  He  came 
to  Illinois  about  the  time  of  the  educational  ferment,  some  20  or  30  years  ago. 
The  precise  year  is  unknown  to  the  present  writer.  Previous  to  this  he  had 
lived  in  Michigan,  at  Battle  Creek,  and  possibly  at  other  places.  In  Illinois 
he  became  identified  with  the  younger  race  of  men,  who  were  making  popular 
education  their  specialty,  and  rendered  very  efficient  service  in  the  positions 
indicated  above.  Of  the  Board  of  Education  he  was  one  of  the  original 
members,  and  during  the  six  years  of  his  connection  with  it,  was  very  active 
in  its  counsels,  as  the  records  amply  show.  His  appointment  as  Agent  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  was  made  at  the  Decatur  meeting,  in  1857.  The 
writer,  having  been  present  at  the  meeting  as  a  stranger  from  another  state, 
remembers  well  the  discussion  upon  the  subject  of  the  appointment.  He  was 
to  stir  up  the  people  by  lectures  and  otherwise,  and  to  develop  the  public  sen- 
timent in  favor  of  public  schools.  A  salary  of  $1,200  was  to  be  paid  him,  and 
the  money  was  contributed  by  the  members  of  the  Association.  The  arrange- 
ment continued,  perhaps,  only  one  year. 

In  1 86 1,  when  the  country  was  aroused  by  the  call  to  war,  Mr.  Wright 
joined  the  Thirty-third  Illinois  Regiment,  and  was  made  its  Quartermaster. 

Mr.  Wright,  early  in  the  history  of  the  Normal  University,  counseled  the 
formation  of  a  literary  society  among  the  students,  in  addition  to  the  one  then 
existing.  After  some  effort,  the  plan  was  adopted.  A  society  was  formed, 
which  was  placed  upon  the  same  footing,  in  respect  to  its  connection  with  the 
University,  as  its  elder  sister,  the  Philadelphian.  Having  been  organized 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Wright,  and  having  received  from  him  some 
help  in  money,  and  in  books  for  a  library,  it  was  named  the  Wright- 
onian  Society.  By  his  will,  he  has  bequeathed  to  this  society  one-sixth  part 
of  his  property. 

Mr.  Wright  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  especially  in  the  way 
of  planning  and  contrivance.  For  some  years  after  returning  from  the  army, 
he  was  employed  as  agent,  by  the  publishing  house  of  Cowperthwait  &  Co., 
Philadelphia. 

By  the  members  of  the  Wrightonian  Society  he  will  always  be  remembered 
as  a  benefactor  and  wise  counselor. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Wrightonian  Society  of  the 
Illinois  Normal  School,  January  6,  1877. 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  remove,  by  death,  the 
founder  and  devoted  friend  of  the  Wrightonian  Society,  Simeon  Wright, 
therefore, 

Resolved,  That  in  his  death  we  recognize  the  loss  of  the  beneficent  father 
of  this  Society,  one  of  the  most  energetic  workers  in  the  earlier  educational 
efforts  of  Illinois,  and  one  of  the  warmest  friends  of  the  Normal  University. 

Resolved,  That  his  generous  character,  manifested  as  it  was  by  hearty  sym- 
pathy and  material  aid  in  our  behalf,  shall  ever  be  cherished  by  the  members 
of  the  Wrightonian  Society ;  and  that  we  tender  his  relatives  our  deepest  sym- 
pathies. 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  token  of  respect  to  his  memory,  the  Wrightonian 
Hall  be  draped  in  mourning  during  the  present  term  of  school. 

Resolved,  That  our  secretary  be  instructed  to  forward  a  copy  of  these  reso- 
lutions to  the  bereaved  relatives  of  the  deceased,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  same 
to  The  Educational  Weekly,  for  publication.         E.  R.  Boyer, 

Emily  Wing, 
E.  R.  Faulkner, 

Committee. 


QUERIES. 

1.  On  page  158  of  Clark's  grammar  occurs  the  clause,  "Which  flung  its 
purple  o'er  his  path  to  heaven."  Is  not  the  phrase  "  to  heaven  "  an  adverbial 
modifier  of  the  present  participle  "  leading  "  understood?  And  if  so,  can  it, 
by  any  possible  rule,  be  considered  an  adjective  modifier  of  "path" — as 
Clark  disposes  of  it  ? 

2.  Is  it  possible  for  a  preposition,  or  personal  pronoun,  or  any  other  part  of 
speech  which  is  part  of  an  adverbial  phrase,  to  become  a  "  representative  "  of 
the  phrase,  and  thus  become  an  adverb?  (See  Clark's  grammar,  p.  159,  Obs. 
6.)  If  not,  then  how  are  we  to  dispose  of  a  preposition  which  can  have  no 
object — after  a  passive  verb,  for  example?  Take  the  following:  "  Its  idle 
hours  are  o'er."    "  He  was  laughed  at."    "Charles'  father  was  spoken  of." 

3.  In  the  word  a-sleep,  what  is  the  preposition  ?  Know  Nothing. 

4.  Suppose  a  person  to  start  on  Monday  at  a  meridian  when  the  sun  is  over 
it  (noon),  and  travel  west  fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  sun  (noon  to  him  all 
the  time),  till  he  comes  to  the  starting-place.  And  suppose  he  asks  every  one 
he  sees  what  day  it  is,  when  will  they  cease  to  call  it  Monday,  and  commence 
to  call  it  Tuesday  ?  W. 

5.  What  is  number ;  the  form,  or  spelling  of  a  noun,  the  import  of  the  word, 
or  a  combination  of  the  two  ? 

We  are  told  that  number  depends  upon  the  form  of  the  word,  and  then  that 
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a  verb  must  agree  with  its  subject  in  number,  after  which  we  must  say,  "  The 
drove  ;w«  divided,"  "the  committee  were  divided,"  "if  I  were  you,  and 
you  were  there."    Let  us  have  some  definition  of  number  that  we  can  tie  to. 

A.  W.  C. 

Minnesota, 


Editor,  O.  V.  Tousley,  Minneapolis. 

MACALESTER  COLLEGE,  located  at  Minneapolis,  is  just  now  in  the 
legal  meshes.  It  happened  two  years  ago  that  this  College  property 
was  sold  for  taxes.  The  State  bid  it  in,  and  subsequently,  according  to  law, 
made  an  assignment  to  one  Captain  Stewart,  of  Philadelphia,  who  paid  from 
eleven  to  twelve  hundred  dollars  into  the  treasury,  the  same  due  for  taxes, 
penalties,  etc.,  etc.  Mr.  Stewart  did  this  on  the  28th  of  last  December,  and 
received  his  tax  title  for  the  property.  Now  we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see. 
If  the  laws  of  the  State  suffer  its  public  institutions  to  be  decapitated  in  this 
way,  the  sooner  it  is  known,  the  better.  If  the  State  does  not  better  guard  its 
vital  forces  it  will  soon  be  fighting  for  its  own  life. 

— The  annual  report  of  the  St.  Paul  Board  of  Education,  for  1876,  has 
just  been  received.  The  document  has  been  carefully  prepared,  pre- 
sents a  neat  appearance,  is  full  of  valuable  information,  and  discusses  some 
questions  of  local  concern  in  a  way  that  ought  to  silence  talk  about  them,  for 
a  season  at  least.  Some  of  these  matters  we  shall  have  occasion  to  dwell 
upon  hereafter.    We  submit  now  some  statistics,  gathered  from  the  Superin- 


tendent's report : 

Population  of  city  for  1875   33,235 

Number  of  persons  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of  age 

in  1875    6,708 

School  houses — whole  number  of  sittings    3,800 

Total  number  of  teachers   80 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools  during  the 

year   4i49i 

Average  monthly  enrollment   2,874 

Average  daily  attendance   2,608 

Cost  of  tuition  per  capita  on  average  number  belonging   $18.70 


— Cubes  are  intensely  practical  things.  Cube  Roots  are,  and  have  been 
from  all  time,  to  the  average  mind,  intensely  abstract  and  mystical  things. 

I  have  a  reverence  for  Prof.  Olney  in  his  mathematics;  he  so  nearly  com- 
prehends the  wants  of  this  practical  age :  but  I  read  over  his  demonstration 
and  explanation  of  Cube  Root,  and  I  wonder  if  I  swing  most  sacrilegiously 
beyond  him  into  an  extreme  practicality  when  I  substitute  the  following. 
Will  some  educator  inform  me  if  I  am  leading  my  classes  into  dangerous 
ground  by  confining  myself  to  such  demonstrations  ? 
Required  the  cube  root  of  12,326,391. 
Solution :  ... 


12326  391 

8,000,000 

120,000 

4,326,391 

1 8,000 

900 

138,900 

4,167,000 

158,700 
690 
I 

159,391 
159,391 

159,391 

Explanation  :  Point  off  the  number  for  convenience  sake  into  periods  of 
three  figures  each,  as  the  cube  of  any  unit  figure  will  consist  of  not  more  than 
three  figures,  and  each  period  will  represent  a  unit  figure  of  the  root.  The 
greatest  known  cube  in  12,326,391  is  8,000,000,  subtracting  the  latter  from  the 
given  cube,  there  is  left  4,326,391  of  cubic  contents  to  be  added  proportionally  to 
the  known  cube.  The  cube  root  of  8,000,000  is  200,  giving  the  side  of  a  square 
surface  of  the  known  cube.  Squaring  200,  40,000  results,  or  the  square  sur- 
face of  one  side,  but  an  addition  must  be  made  on  three  sides,  therefore 
3X40,000,  or  120,000,  will  represent  a  part  of  the  surface  required.  The 
thickness  of  the  addition  necessary  will  also  be  the  width  of  the  oblong  surface. 
Using  120,000  as  a  trial  divisor  of  4,326,391,  the  quotient  30  represents  both 
the  thickness  of  all  the  cubic  addition  and  the  width  of  the  3  oblong  surfaces.  As 
200  is  the  length  of  one  of  the  oblongs,  the  surface  presented  by  the  three  will 
equal  200x30X3=18,000.  A  small  square  yet  remains  whose  dimensions 
must  be  30X30=900.  The  united  square  surface  required  is  then  i20,ooo-(- 
18,000-1-900=138,900.  Multiplying  this  sum  by  30,  the  thickness,  the  product 
will  be  4,167,000  cubic  contents. 

Subtracting  4,167,000  from  4,326,391,  there  still  remains  159,391  of  cnbic 
contents  to  be  distributed  over  the  now  known  cube  which  measures  230  in 
length.  The  former  process  is  repealed  by  squaring  230  and  multiplying  by 
3  in  order  to  obtain  the  three  square  surfaces.  Using  the  product  for  a  trial 
divisor,  the  thickness  of  the  required  addition,  and  also  the  width  of  the  oblong 


surface  is  given  in  the  quotient  1.  The  three  oblong  surfaces  will  then  give  230X 
1X3,  or  °9°,  square  contents  ;  and  the  remaining  corner  gives  I  for  square  con- 
tents. The  sum  of  158,700+690-1-1  =  159,391,  or  all  square  contents  required. 
This  sum  multiplied  by  I  gives  cubic  contents  159,391,  the  amount  required  to 
complete  the  given  cube.  Therefore  one  side  of  the  cube,  or  the  cube  root 
required,  has  been  found  to  be  200-j-30-f-i  or  231. 


Indiana. 


Editor,  J.  B.  Roberts,  Indianapolis. 

INDIANAPOLIS.— A  statement  signed  by  W.  A.  Bell,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  J.J.  Bingham,  Secretary,  and  George  Merritt,  Chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee,  has  just  been  made  to  the  citizens  of  Indian- 
apolis, through  the  daily  papers. 

The  following  abstract  will  bring  out  the  points  of  general  interest: 
"A  proposition  has  been  submitted  to  the  Legislature  by  a  highly  respecta- 
ble and  intelligent  body  of  tax-payers,  to  limit  the  city  tax  for  the  support  of 
schools  to  twenty  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars.  This  suggestion  presents  to 
the  citizens  of  Indianapolis  the  issue  whether  the  present  educational  system 
of  the  city  shall  be  maintained  or  curtailed  so  as  to  come  within  the  proposed 
limited  tax.  The  board  of  commissioners  have  no  other  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion involved  than  that  of  any  other  citizen.  They  receive  no  compensation 
whatever,  either  as  commissioners  or  officers,  the  law  expressly  forbidding  it. 
They  think  it  due,  however,  to  the  people,  that  the  facts  in  the  case  should  be 
laid  before  them  for  their  consideration." 

The  statement  then  proceeds  to  show,  by  an  itemized  table  of  estimates,  that 
the  measures  of  retrenchment,  adopted  a  year  ago,  have  resulted  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  $23,666.70,  or  from  a  total  of  $228,858.33  to  $205,191.63. 

"Estimating  the  revenues  from  city  tax  at  $110,000,  upon  a  twenty  per 
cent,  basis,  there  will  be  a  deficiency  of  $25,191.63  for  current  expenditures, 
and  no  provision  for  erection  of  new  buildings,  if  any  should  be  needed. 
"  In  what  way  can  the  expenditures  be  reduced  to  meet  this  deficiency  ? 
"  1.  Decrease  the  pay  of  teachers,  and  the  result  of  that  policy  would  be  to 
give  us  an  inferior  grade,  and  thus  impair  the  efficiency  .of  the  schools. 

"  2.  Close  the  Public  Library.  This,  with  some  additional  retrenchment, 
would  bring  the  expenditures  within  a  twenty  cent  tax. 

"  3.  Cut  off  the  High  and  Training  schools,  which  would  be  a  reduction  of 
$25,000. 

"  There  is  a  misapprehension  or  misrepresentation  in  »gard  to  the  cost  of 
the  High  and  Training  schools.  They  represent  an  expenditure  of  about  $25,- 
000.  The  Training  school  nominally  costs  $1,400.  It  educates  teachers  just 
adapted  to  our  system,  and  gives  employment  to  home  talent.  But  really  the 
Training  school  is  a  source  of  revenue,  for  the  graduates  teach  in  the  public 
schools  half  a  year  without  compensation.  It  is  charged  that  the  High  School 
is  only  for  the  children  of  the  wealthy.  Such  is  not  the  fact.  The  children 
of  those  of  limited  means  are  educated  at  the  High  School  and  have  the  bene- 
fit of  its  advantages,  as  the  following  table  will  show. 

"  High  School  statistics  taken  January  15,  1877  : 

Number  present,  -       -  -  405. 

Number  having  neither  father  nor  mother,         -       -       -  11. 

Number  haing  no  father,  56. 

Number  expecting  to  be  teachers,        -       -       -       -       -  121. 

Others  dependent  upon  themselves  for  a  livelihood,         -       -  52. 
"  Occupation  of  parents  : 

"Actors,  2;  agents,  40  ;  banker,  1;  bakers,  2  ;  book-keepers,  6 ;  engineer 
I;  contractors,  10;  dress  makers,  5;  doctors,  16;  editors,  5;  farmers,  14; 
hotel-keeper,  I  ;  hackman,  I ;  janitor,  1  ;  jewelers,  3  ;  laborers,  5  ;  lawyers 
13;  liveryman,  1  ;  manufacturers,  23;  merchants,  64 ;  mechanics,  51  ;  minis- 
ters, 6;  Millers,  5  ;  musician,  I ;  pork  packer,  I;  police,  4;  photographers,  3 
pawn  broker,  I  ;  painter,  1 ;  postmaster,  1 ;  railroad  officials,  5  ;  railroad  em 
ployees,  4  ;  teachers,  9  ;  tailors,  5  ;  without  occupation,  69. 

"  The  present  valuation  of  school  property  is  $900,000,  and  the  indebtedness 
of  the  Board  is  $100,000,  in  8  per  cent,  bonds.    *    *  * 

"  If  the  city  does  not  grow,  and  the  school  population  does  not  increase,  it 
will  be  easy  to  fix  a  limit  of  taxation  for  the  support  of  schools.  But  if  the 
city  continues  to  grow,  a  greater  expenditure  will  be  required  to  provide  addi- 
tional school  buildings,  and  for  current  expenditures,  hence  the  danger  in  lim- 
iting taxation.  There  should  be  margin  enough  in  the  limit  to  provide  for 
future  exigencies,  and  the  discretionery  power  to  levy  the  necessary  tax  should 
rest  somewhere.  If  that  power  is  not  safe  under  the  present  system,  then  a 
better  trust  should  be  provided. 

"  No  one  will  question  the  fact  that  our  efficient  school  system  has  attracted 
immigration  to  our  city,  and  if  its  efficiency  is  impaired,  and  the  standard  o 
education  lowered,  will  it  not  have  a  contrary  effect?" 

State  Normal. — A  writer  in  the  Indianapolis  Journal,  who  writes  over 
the  mysteriously  suggestive  signature,  "  U.  L.  See,"  has  been  making  an 
attack  on  the  Normal,  with  the  evident  purpose  of  influencing  the  Legislature 
now  in  session,  to  cut  off  appropriations.  He  makes  use  of  the  circumstance 
that  the  Terre  Haute  High  School  is  held  in  the  Normal  School  building. 

He  characterizes  it  as  the  "  so-called  State  Normal  School,  but  really  the 
Terre  Haute  High  School,  built  by  the  State,  and  chiefly  supported  by  the 
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State."  Judge  Scott,  of  Terre  Haute,  repels  the  base  insinuation,  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  : 

"  The  Terre  Haute  High  School  and  the  State  Normal  School  are  in  no 
way  connected  with  each  other.  They  are  entirely  different  institutions,  pur- 
suing different  courses  of  study,  and  are  under  different  managements.  The 
State  of  Indiana  does  not  pay  one  cent  towards  the  expense  of  the  Terre 
Haute  High  School.  The  school  is  supported  by  the  city  of  Terre  Haute. 
The  Normal  School  is  attended  by  young  men  and  women  mostly  from  other 
parts  of  the  State. 

"  The  city  of  Terre  Haute  paid  #50,000  towards  building  the  State  Normal 
School  buddings,  and  donated  the  ground  011  which  the  same  is  situated, 
which  was  estimated  at  $25,000,  and  also  agreed  to  keep  up  one-half  the 
repairs,  which  it  does. 

"The  city  of  Terre  Haute  pays  her  own  teachers  in  the  High  School,  and 
the  State  pays  the  teachers  in  the  Normal  School.  Of  the  1,130  persons  who 
have  received  instruction  in  the  Normal  School,  180  have  been  from  Vigo 
county.  The  Normal  School  is  exclusively  for  those  who  propose  to  teach  in 
the  common  schools.  I  slate  these  facts,  not  for  the  purpose  of  controversy, 
but  that  U.  L.  See  and  others  may,  if  they  desire,  argue  the  question  in  view 
of  the  facts  as  they  exist,  and  not  from  a  false  major  premise. 

"Terre  Haute,  January  13th.  John  T.  Scott." 


Kentucky. 


Editor,  J.  B.  Reynolds,  Louisville. 

IN  Louisville,  for  several  years,  there  has  been  an  association  of  the  city 
teachers,  known  as  the  Louisville  Educational  Association,  meeting 
regularly  on  the  second  Saturday  of  each  school  month  to  listen  to  addresses 
and  to  discuss  plans  of  teaching.  Lately  Dr.  H.  A.  M.  Henderson,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  of  Kentucky,  has  been  organizing  district  asso- 
ciations, each  embracing  several  counties,  to  meet  quarterly.  The  Louisville 
District  Association  last  Saturday  took  the  place  of  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
city  teachers,  the  meeting  having  been  postponed  for  one  week  to  accommo- 
date both.  The  programme  was  full  and  interesting,  several  very  excellent 
pieces  of  music,  instrumental  and  vocal,  being  given  between  the  addresses. 

Prof.  George  A.  Chase,  Principal  of  the  Female  High  School  of  Louisville, 
delivered  an  address,  subject :  "  Practical  Thoughts  for  Teachers."  He 
illustrated  in  a  very  sensible  and  pleasing  essa^he  proposition  that  l lie  chief 
aim  of  education  is  the  development  of  thought  and  the  discipline  of  the  mind  ; 
the  awakening  of  thought  by  practical  lessons,  and  riot  of  cramming  the 
memories  of  the  pupils  merely  with  words.  Pupil;  often  possess  words  from 
memory  without  knowing  their  meaning.  Memory,  he  said,  has  its  appro- 
priate place  in  the  progress  of  education,  and  is  necessary  in  many  cases,  but 
there  must  be  a  constant  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  bring  the  very 
essence  of  the  subject  to  the  comprehension  of  the  understanding.  With 
these  general  points  in  view,  Prof.  Chase  devoted  the  greater  portion  of  his 
time  to  a  demonstration  of  the  methods  by  which  the  most  thorough  training 
of  the  mind  can  be  promoted. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Dr.  Henderson,  then  gave  a  very 
interesting  address,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  objects  of  the  proposed  district 
meeting,  and  the  necessity  for  the  new  organization.    He  said  : 

"The  influence  of  the  several  hundred  Louisville  teachers  is  greatly  needed 
to  aid  in  the  work  of  State  education.  The  city  schools  are  a  part  of  the  great 
system  of  public  instruction.  They  are  radiating  centers  of  influence,  and 
should  send  into  the  country  regions  elevated  ideas  upon  the  important  matter 
of  school  buildings.  If  you  would  see  an  exponent  of"  the  interest  felt  in  edu- 
cation by  the  people  of  the  great  city,  observe  the  building  in  which  you  now 
meet.  The  cost  of  the  public  school  buildings  in  the  thirteen  cities  of  Ken- 
tucky, having  well-furnished  graded  schools,  is  double  that  of  all  the  common 
school  houses  in  the  state  outside  of  these  cities.  You  will  see  the  importance 
of  lending  influence  to  help  a  better  sentiment  and  state  of  things.  You 
organize  here,  go  into  this  District  Association,  attend  the  State  Association, 
and  you  will  in  that  way  yield  us  your  favoring  power  to  help  us  mould 
the  public  mind,  until  it  shall  be  induced  to  emulate  your  example.  From 
you  will  radiate  ideas,  example,  etc.  Vou  illustrate  the  capacity  and  utility 
of  a  public  school  system.    You  raise  the  plane  of  the  teacher's  vocation. 

"The  health  of  the  children-the  future  bone  and  sinew  of  the  commonwealth, 
is  involved  in  convenient  and  comfortable  school  houses.  Spinal  curvatures, 
ophthalmia,  scrofulous  diatheses,  are  the  result  of  improper  lighting  and 
ventilation.  There  is  a  low  sentiment  prevailing  in  many  localities — parents 
thinking  their  duty  performed  when  they  feed  and  clothe  with  coarse  food  and 
fabrics,  their  offspring. 

"  Education  should  be  regarded  as  a  religious  duty,  and  pulpit,  platform, 
and  press  should  combine  to  impress  parents  that  they  commit  a  great  moral 
offense  when  they  neglect  the  minds  and  hearts  of  their  children.  Education 
is  not  a  mere  charity,  but  fundamental  to  the  preservation  of  republican  insti- 
tutions. All  people  educate  the  governing  power — the  Russians,  the  Czar; 
the  English,  the  nobles  ;  and  the  Catholics,  the  priesthood.    What  ought^to 


be  the  character  of  education  in  a  country  where  every  man  is  born  a  king 
and  sovereign  heir  to  the  highest  trusts  of  the  State  ?  An  ignorant  people 
can  be  governed,  but  only  an  educated  people  can  govern  themselves.  An 
uneducated  ballot  is  the  winding-sheet  of  liberty.  The  baneful  power  of 
ignorance  is  illustrated  in  the  prostration  of  the  industrial  interests  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  their  mountainous  debt.  Kentucky  has  90,000  voters, 
one-third  of  her  electors,  who  cannot  read  the  ballots  they  cast.  Let  this 
fearful  census  of  ignorance  increase  until  it  becomes  the  dominant  power,  and 
the  domestic  and  financial  disasters  that  have  visited  South  Carolina  and 
Louisiana  will  overtake  us.  To  reduce  such  ignorance  to  a  minimum,  and 
finally  to  extirpate  it,  is  the  highest  duty.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  results 
are  disproportionate  to  the  cost.  If  in  each  of  the  7,000  schools  of  the  state, 
aspiration  for  learning  were  awakened  in  one  boy  or  girl,  and  this  should  re- 
suit  in  that  number  of  pupils  being  put  on  the  road  to  higher  learning,  who 
will  undertake  to  put  this  reinforcement  annually  to  the  cultured  society  by 
the  Stale  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  even  $1,000,000.  There  is  great 
power  in  the  educational  public,  if  it  can  be  efficiently  organized.  It  would 
be  an  influence  in  the  heart  of  the  state  which  legislators  could  not  afford  to 
ignore.  Until  we  are  united  in  a  compact  organization  we  cannot  hope  for  a 
symmetrical  and  thoroughly  effective  school  system." 

His  address  was  an  hour  long,  and  was  listened  to  with  absorbing  interest. 

After  the  "  Erl  King,"  splendidly  rendered  by  Miss  Eva  Cragin,  came  an 
address  on  "  Practical  Education,"  by  the  editor  of  this  Department,  an  out- 
line of  which  we  will  give  next  week. 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Editor,  Henry  A.  Ford,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

Home. 


/^EN.  EATON,  the  Federal  Commissioner  of  education,  has  issued  his  Re- 
\'J  porl  for  1875.  It  shows  a  total  school  population  in  thirty-six  states  and 
eight  territories,  excluding  Delaware,  the  Indian  Territ  >ry,  New  Mexico,  and 
Wyoming,  as  not  reported,  of  14,007,522.  The  total  enrollment  of  pupils  in 
the  public  schools  of  all  the  states  is  8,756,659.  The  total  number  of  teachers 
reported  is  249,262.  In  Alabama,  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Nevada,  and  Texas, 
the  same  salaries  are  paid  for  the  same  work  to  men  and  women  teachers. 
The  total  income  for  public  schools  in  all  the  states  and  territories,  except 
North  Carolina,  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Wyoming,  is  $88,648,950.  The 
total  expenditures  for  public  schools  in  the  Union,  excluding  Delaware,  Geor- 
gia, Missouri,  Idaho  and  the  Indian  Territory,  not  reported,  is  $81,932,954. 
The  value  of  school  property  reported  from  twenty-nine  states  and  six  territories 
is  $173,833,545.  Statistics  are  given  of  137  normal  schools,  with  1,031  in- 
structors and  29,105  students.  Fourteen  normal  schools,  including  the  one  in 
Michigan,  each  receive  an  annual  appropriation  exceeding  $17,000.  Reports 
exhibit  from  131  commercial  and  business  colleges  594  instructors,  26,109 
pupils,  and  19,099  volumes  in  their  libraries.  There  are  95  kindergarten 
schools  of  which  information  i-,  given.  These  have  216  teachers  and  2,809 
pupils.  There  is  an  increase  over  the  number  reported  last  year  of  40  schools, 
91  teachers  and  1,173  pupils.  Forty-one  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  are' 
reported.  These  have  293  instructors,  36  of  whom  are  semi-mutes,  5,087 
pupils.  There  are  29,640  volumes  in  libraries  ;  value  of  grounds,  buil'bjigs,  and 
apparatus,  $6,1 36,815  ;  amount  of  State  appropriations  during  the  year  $1,049- 
524  ;  amount  received  from  tuition  fees,  $94,520.  Twenty-nine  schools  for 
the  blind,  with  498  instructors  and  other  employes,  a  id  2,054  pupils,  report. 
The  value  of  grounds,  buildings,  and  apparatus  is  $3,893,467;  appropriations 
during  the  year,  $551,786.  A  statistical  table  affords  information  of  278  other 
institutions,  classed  as  follows  :  Orphan  asylums,  154 ,  soldiers'  orphans'  homes, 
17;  infant  asylums,  12;  miscellaneous  chiriiies,  71;  industrial  schools,  24. 
The  number  of  inmates  reported  in  these  institutions  is  54,204,  under  the 
supervision  of  1,789  teachers  and  officers.  The  income  reported  for  last  year 
was  $2,794.264 ;  the  expenditures  $3,633,687.  Eighteen  states  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  report  47  Reform  Schools.  Reports  were  received  from  nine 
schools  for  the  feeble-minded.  The  whole  number  of  inmates  is  1,372,  under 
the  supervision  of  317  instructors  and  other  employes.  The  Commissioner 
remarks  that  the  effect  of  the  financial  depression  throughout  the  country  is 
seen  in  the  reduction  of  the  amount  of  benefaclions  for  e  lucational  purposes 
during  the  year  now  closing,  the  total  being  $4,126,562.  In  1874  it  was  $6,053,- 
304,  and  in  1872,  $11,226,977.  I'1  educational  benefaclions  Pennsylvania 
stands  far  before  the  other  states  for  the  past  year,  showing  the  amount  of 
$810,672.    The  nearest  to  this  is  New  Hampshire,  with  $475,760. 

Michigan — The  Centennial  Repor r. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Jacokes,  of  Pontiac, 
State  Commissioner  of  Education  to  the  International  Exhibition,  is  engaged  with 
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Superintendent  W.  H.  Payne,  of  Adrian,  in  preparing  a  full  report  of  the 
educational  display  made  by  Michigan,  the  awards  made  hereto,  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  lessons  derivable  from  the  comparison  of  school  systems  and 
equipment  made  at  Philadelphia.  The  Detroit  Tribune  says  that  the  report 
will  discuss  at  considerable  length  the  subject  of  industrial  education,  taking 
strong  grounds  in  favor  of  giving  a  more  pronounced  practical  direction  to  the 
work  done  in  our  public  schools.  It  will  commend  the  simplification  of  high 
school  courses  by  omitting  Greek,  astronomy,  geology,  and  zoology  ;  the  in- 
troduction of  industrial  drawing,  and  a  large  share  of  attention  to  chemistry, 
natural  philosophy,  and  physiology.  It  will  also  review  the  Michigan  system 
of  normal  instruction,  advocating  the  establishment  of  a  Chair  of  Education  in 
the  University,  and  the  participation  of  high  schools  in  the  lower  grades  of 
normal  teaching.  The  report  will  be  made  to  the  Board  of  Centennial  Man- 
agers, and  will  be  published  in  connection  with  the  Mineralogical  Report. 

The  State  and  County  Superintendency. — The  new  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  instruction,  Prof.  H.  S.  Tarbell,  remains  in  charge  of  the 
schools  at  East  Saginaw,  and  will  continue  to  superintend  them  until  his  con- 
tract expires  in  June.  Principal  Owen,  of  the  High  School,  will  relieve  him 
of  some  of  his  local  duties.  Ex-Superintendent  Briggs  is  still  at  the  Lansing 
office,  gathering  statistics  and  otherwise  preparing  his  annual  report  for  1876, 
which  will  be  ready  shortly.  He  will  return  to  his  home  in  Romeo  at  the  close 
of  his  work.  Deputy  Stebbins  will  remain  in  the  office,  beginning  his  twen- 
tieth year  of  continuous  service  in  this  bureau 

— The  movement  to  restore  the  county  superintendency,  or  provide  an  assem- 
bly-district system  of  supervision,  though  not  mentioned  in  the  message  of 
either  the  retiring  or  the  incoming  Governor,  is  progressing  with  much  success 
in  many  parts  of  the  state.  A  paper  published  at  East  Saginaw,  the  home  of 
State  Superintendent  Tarbell,  and  presumed  to  reflect  his  sentiments,  says  : 

"  The  educational  system  of  the  state  needs  a  vigorous  overhauling,  and 
the  county  superintendency  system  should  be  restored,  but  not  in  the  form  of 
the  first  law.  That  made  the  superintendent  elective,  and  it  was  a  chance  that 
the  people  secured  an  efficient  officer.  We  think  the  superintendents  should 
be  appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  or  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  or  Circuit  Judge  upon  his  recommendation,  his  pay  fixed 
by  the  local  Board  of  Supervisors  or  upon  a  private  basis  of  scholars  in  the 
county,  and  subject 'to  suspension  or  removal  at  any  time  for  a  reasonable  cause. 
Such  a  system  would  secure  an  efficiency  no  other  method  we  have  heard 
suggested  would  confer." 

The  Higher  Schools. — The  Regents  of  the  University  have  taken  steps 
to  bring  the  urgent  needs  of  that  great  institution  to  the  notice  of  the  State 
Legislature,  by  the  issue  of  a  pamphlet  setting  forth  in  detail  the  wants  of  the 
several  departments. 

— The  winter  term  at  Adrian  College  began  with  a  handsomely  increased 
attendance.  Some  new  faces  also  appeared  at  the  reopening  of  Kalamazoo 
College  for  the  new  term.  The  various  state  institutions  of  learning  and  be- 
nevolence were  fully  remembered,  and  their  interests  cordially  commended 
in  the  message  to  the  Legislature,  by  the  outgoing  Governor,  Bagley,  and  the 
incoming  Executive,  Governor  Croswell.  Both  showed  an  enlightened  appre- 
ciation of  the  importance  of  these  institutions  to  the  best  growth  and  reputation 
of  the  state. 

— Th$  State  Public  School,  at  Coldwater,  will  ask  the  Legislature  for 
$90,000 ;  of  this  sum  $66,000  is  for  current  expenses  for  the  coming  two 
years ;  the  balance  is  for  building  an  engine  house  and  for  deficit. 

— On  account  of  the  recent  loss  by  fire  of  one  of  the  dormitory  buildings, 
the  Agricultural  College  will  defer-  the  admission  of  their  Freshman  class 
from  February,  the  usual  time  of  opening,  till  September. 

VIRGINIA. — A  citizen  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  prefers  his  name  unknown, 
has  given  $75,000  to  the  University  of  Virginia.    It  will  be  applied  to  the  new 

museum  of  natural  science.  W.  W.  Corcoran,  the  wealthy  Washington 

banker,  has  given  the  University  $50,000,  which  will  be  appropriated  to  the 
endowment  of  the  chairs  of  English  history  and  literature  and  of  mental  and 
moral  philosophy.  Mr.  Corcoran  gave  $5,000  a  few  months  ago  to  the  Uni- 
versity library. 

— The  San  Francisco  Post  of  a  late  date  has  some  wise  words  concerning 
teachers'  salaries  : 

Experience,  tact,  knowledge,  and  facility  of  imparting  instruction,  cannot  be 
expected  in  any  high  degree  without  adequate  pecuniary  returns.  When  some 
ignorant  bungler  can  earn  more  wages  in  the  shop,  or  some  simpering  girl 
command  more  generous  recompense  as  a  lady's  maid  than  even  teachers  of 
established  reputation  often  receive,  is  it  not  too  much  to  expect  young  women 
and  men  of  fine  abilities  to  pursue  long  and  expensive  courses  of  study  to  fit 
themselves  for  the  important  work  of  teaching  ?"  True  enough  in  ordinary 
times ;  but  nowadays  almost  any  sum  that  promises  bare  subsistence  will  com- 


mand first,  or  at  best,  second-class  ability,  if  one  looks  far  enough  for  it.  So 
we  fear  that  starvation  salaries  will  remain  the  rule,  until  more  avenues  of 
employment  are  reopened. 


Publishers'  Notes. 


WE  repeat  our  invitation  to  all  who  are  interested  in  education,  especially 
as  we  see  it  in  our  public  schools,  to  send  us  their  thoughts  and  con- 
clusions on  the  educational  work  that  is  being  done  there,  the  methods  em- 
ployed, the  objects  aimed  at,  and  the  means  made  use  of  to  attain  the  ends 
sought.  We  desire  particularly  that  those  engaged  in  the  work  as  teachers 
and  superintendents  should  contribute  for  the  help  of  others  the  results  of  their 
experience  and  observation.  We  regard  as  most  valuable,  in  many  respects, 
that  which  we  receive  from  the  humble  teacher,  or  county  superintendent, 
who  would  not  for  the  world  presume  to  compete  for  a  prize  in  literary  compo- 
sition, and  who  can  scarcely  be  persuaded  to  allow  his  notes  to  be  published. 
We  want  facts,  and  teachers  and  county  superintendents  know  the  facts  which 
we  do  not.  Send  them  to  the  state  editor,  or  to  the  publishers  of  the  WEEKLY, 
and  you  will  be  serving  the  cause  of  education,  by  helping  and  encouraging 
your  fellow-workers,  more  than  a  dozen  others  who  have  some  high-sounding 
expressions  which  they  wish  to  see  printed,  but  which  do  not  contain  anything 
of  value  to  the  reader.  Correspondence,  notes,  queries,  and  contributions  are 
invited  from  all.  We  doubt  not  we  shall  find  something  of  value  in  every 
one. 

— It  will  be  observed  that,  with  this  number  of  the  Weekly,  S.  R.  Win- 
chell  becomes  Managing  Editor,  and  W.  L.  Klein  assumes  the  publication  of 
Edwards'  School  Records,  and  the  management  of  the  Educational  Bureau. 
A  division  of  labor  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  each  department.  The  firm 
of  Winchell  &  Klein  is  therefore  dissolved  by  mutual  consent.  Communica- 
tions for  the  Weekly  should  be  addressed  to  the  Managing  Editor. 

— Messrs.  Sower,  Potts  &  Co.,  well  known  book  publishers  of  Philadelphia, 
in  sending  us  an  order  for  the  renewal  of  their  two-column  advertisement 
which  appeared  in  No.  3  of  the  Weekly,  close  with  the  following : 

"  We  are  well  pleased  with  the  letters  we  are  receiving  in  reply  to  the  first 
insertion."    Their  advertisenrffit  will  appear  again  in  No.  7. 

GOOD  WORDS  FROM  GOOD  SOURCES. 

The  first  issues  show  ability  and  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  publishers, 
and  talent  and  practical  wisdom  in  the  reading  columns. — New  England 

Journal  of  Education. 

It  is  a  very  neat  paper  in  appearance,  indeed,  and  besides  is  well  edited. 
We  believe  it  is  destined  to  do  a  good  work  in  the  educational  field.  May  we 
ask  its  subscribers  to  recognize  very  heartily  the  care  and  cost  in  this  new 
weekly.    We  give  it  a  no  doubtful  welcome. — New  York  School  Journal. 

Agreeable  in  form,  and  useful  in  contents. — Prof.  S.  Edward  Warren, 

Massachusetts. 

It  has  a  tone  of  business  about  it  unusual  in  educational  publications,  and 
a  fresh  flavor  which  attracts  attention  and  wins  respect  at  once. — ANNA  C. 
Brack ett,  New  York. 

I  most  sincerely  unite  with  all  friends  of  the  enterprise  in  wishing  it  merited 
prosperity. — Prof.  James  H.  Hoose,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  Weekly  should  not  be  an  entire  success. — Prof. 
O.  R.  BuRCHARD,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Your  first  number  is  good,  and  augurs  well  for  the  future. — Hon.  Ariel 
Parish,  New  Haven. 

I  have  received  three  numbers  of  The  Educational  Weekly,  and  have 
read  them  with  interest  and  pleasure.  You  have  made  a  good  beginning. — 
Prof.  D.  B.  Hagar,  Massachusetts. 

I  like  your  journal  very  much,  and  bid  you  God-speed  in  your  noble  enter- 
prise.— Prof.  J.  H.  Freeman,  Polo,  Illinois. 

A  new  proof  of  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  West  is  furnished  by  The  Edu- 
cational Weekly.  There  is  need  of  such  a  journal.  It  will  accomplish 
far  more  for  each  state  than  could  the  dozen  separate  journals  which  are,  or 
are  to  be,  merged  in  it.  The  New  England  Journal  of  Education  has 
accomplished  far  more  for  each  of  our  New  England  states  than  ever  did  our 
individual  state  journals.  I  wish  you,  and  expect  for  you,  great  success. — 
Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  Connecticut. 

The  samples  of  the  Weekly  that  have  come  to  hand  are  vigorously  alive, 
and  crowded  with  valuable  matter. — Prof.  H.  F.  Harrington,  New  Bedford, 

Massachusetts. 

I  think  the  Weekly  has  made  its  advent  with  a  becomingness  of  dress, 
sentiments,  and  manners,  well-fitted  to  beget  prepossessions  in  its  favor,  and  I 
congratulate  you  sincerely. — Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  Illinois. 
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CHICAGO,  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  S,  1877. 

Editorial. 


WE  have  received  the  Twelfth  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  being  for  the  years  1876  and 
1877.  This  institution  probably  ranks  as  the  best  scientific 
school  in  the  United  States.  Its  officers  of  instruction  are  thir- 
ty-six in  number  ;  total  number  of  students  for  the  past  year, 
293.  The  course  of  instruction  comprises  a  course  in  Civil  and 
Topographical  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Geology 
and  Mining  Engineering,  Building  and  Architecture,  Chemistry, 
Metallurgy,  Natural  History,  Physics,  Science,  and  Literature 
and  Philosophy,  to  which  has  been  recently  added  a  two  years' 
course  in  Practical  Mechanism.  In  this  latter,  shop  instruction 
constitutes  a  prominent  feature,  while  the  physical  and  chemical 
laboratories  afford  students  the  amplest  facilities  for  subjecting 
all  theories  to  the  test  of  experiment. 

The  chief  concern  of  the  American  Republic  should  be  to 
make  thorough  provision  for  the  education  of  every  citizen  up 
to  the  standard  of  a  clear  comprehension  of  his  rights,  and  a 
faithful,  fearless  discharge  of  his  duties.  This  truth  we  hold  to 
be  self-evident.  This  fundamental  task  once  performed,  the  re- 
maining functions  of  a  wise  and  generous  statesmanship  will  be 
comparatively  few  and  simple.  A  whole  people  made  thoroughly 
capable  of  self-government,  through  an  efficient,  all-pervasive 
system  of  education,  will  leave  but  little  for  professional  states- 
men to  do,  since  all  men  will,  in  a  liberal  measure,  be  statesmen. 
It  is  indisputable  that,  sovereignty  being  universal,  education 
must  be  made  universal  also.  For,  between  intelligence  and 
illiteracy,  there  is,  and  ever  must  be,  an  irrepressible  conflict. 
No  man  can  be  free  whose  faculties  are  fettered  by  the  chains  of 
ignorance.  No  man  can  long  be  enslaved  whose  soul  is  illu- 
mined with  the  radiance  of  Heaven-born  truth.    Civil  freedom 


must  inevitably  follow  fast  in  the  footsteps  of  intellectual  and 
moral  freedom.  The  power  of  educated  mind  is  superior  to 
manacles  and  dungeons.  It  is  as  illimitable  as  the  universe. 
There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  in  these  United  States  who  are, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  socially  and  politically  enslaved,  sim- 
ply because  they  are  mentally  and  morally  enslaved.  Nominally 
endowed  with  sovereignty,  they  either  do  not  cast  the  ballot  at 
all — "bulldozed" — or  they  cast  it  according  to  the  wishes  of 
another, — "persuaded,"  "bought."  That  ballot  which  does 
not  represent  the  free,  untrammeled  will  of  him  who  casts  it,  is 
not  the  ballot  either  of  a  freeman  or  a  freedman,  but  of  one  who  is 
still  under  a  master. 

Is  it  not  high  time  that  the  true  friends  of  free  institutions  be- 
gin tt>  recognize  and  act  upon  these  truths  ?  Are  the  actual  facts 
of  the  present  situation, — is  "the  logic  of  events"  to  be  lost 
upon  us  ?  Are  the  lessons  of  the  hour  to  teach  us  nothing  ?  Are 
the  lust  for  power  and  the  lust  for  gold  to  consume  the  vitals  of 
the  Republic?  Have  American  educators  nothing  to  do  but  im- 
mure themselves  in  the  seclusion  of  their  class-rooms  ?  Are  those 
who  are  deemed  worthy  to  guide  the  footsteps  of  trustful  child- 
hood into  the  ways  of  a  noble  manhood  to  take  no  interest  in  the 
future  of  that  manhood  ?  Has  educational  journalism  no  higher 
mission  than  the  discussion  of  the  minor  details  of  teaching,  or 
the* scramble  for  "paying  subscribers?"  Has  our  statesmanship 
reached  the  climax  of  its  development  in  devising  expedients  for 
counting  presidential  votes?  Has  it  nothing  to  do  with  those 
far-reaching  measures  essential  to  prevent  such  crises  as  those 
which  have  so  frequently  been  upon  us  within  the  last  quarter  of 
the  first  century  of  our  existence  as  a  nation  ? 

The  more  widely  diffused  is  education  among  a  people,  the 
more  homogeneous  will  that  people  become  ;  the  more  capable 
of  self-government  will  it  become  ;  the  less  complex  will  legisla- 
tion become,  and  the  less  disturbance  will  there  be  in  the  body 
politic.  But  with  an  educated  class  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  ig- 
norant'multitude  on  the  other,  irreconcilable  differences,  crises, 
and  conflicts  are  inevitable.  They  have  read  the  history  of  the 
world  in  vain,  who  have  not  learned  that  the  governing  class  must 
be  made  up  of  the  educated  class,  while  the  ignorant,  be  they 
few  or  many,  must  become  the  dependents,  if  not  the  slaves,  of 
their  superiors.  Hence  arise  irrepressible  conflicts,  and  crises, 
upon  the  issue  of  which  the  destinies  of  nations  so  frequently  de- 
pend. 

In  a  previous  issue,  the  Weekly  presented  a  few  figures  exhib- 
tin  g  the  comparative  illiteracy  of  the  three  different  sections  of 
our  country,  promising  to  supplement  the  statement  with  statis- 
tics of  at  least  equal  importance  in  their  bearing  upon  the  na- 
tional welfare.  We  know  it  is  sometimes  asserted  that  figures 
are  dry.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  to  the  thoughtful  they  often 
possess  an  eloquence  that  no  other  form  of  language  can  convey. 
Certainly,  in  this  case,  whether  prosy  or  eloquent,  they  demand 
our  attention,  and  should  compel  vigorous  and  effective  action. 
While  the  exhibit  previously  given  shows  the  present  status  of 
illiteracy,  that  which  we  subjoin  shows  our  prospective  condition, 
unless  our  efforts  for  the  diffusion  of  education  are  prosecuted 
with  redoubled  energy.  The  first  statetnent  shows  the  number  of 
children  between  five  and  eighteen  years  of  age  in  the  whole  country  / 
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the  second  the  school  attendance,  and  the  third  the  percentage  of 
non-attendance.  For  these  statistics  we  acknowledge  .our  indebt- 
edness to  a  masterly  speech  of  Hon.  Henry  W.  Blair,  of  New 
Hampshire,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  Saturday,  July 
20,  1876.  Their  entire  accuracy  may  be  relied  upon,  since  they 
have  been  carefully  compiled  from  the  latest  returns  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education  at  Washington. 


SCHOOL  POPULATION. 

White.  Colored. 

Males  5,264,635"  814,576 

Females,    5,157,929  806,402 


Total,   10,422,564  1,620,978 

ATTENDING  SCHOOL. 
4         White.  Colored. 


Males,   3,326,797 

Females,   3,087,943 


Total,. 


88,594 
91.778 


Total. 
6,086,872 
5.968,571 

12,055,443 


Total. 
3.4I5.39I 
3.I79.72I 

6.595.H2 


White. 
4,007,824 


Total.- 
5.458,977 


 6,414,740  180,372 

NOT  ATTENDING  SCHOOL. 

Colored. 
1,440,606 

From  the  above,  it  appears  that  of  the  white  children  of  the 
whole  country,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen  years,  38 
per  cent,  are  not  attending  school ;  of  the  colored  children,  88 
per  cent,  are  not  attending,  while  an  aggregate  of  45  per  cent,  of 
both  classes  are  not  under  instruction. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  percentage  of  non-attend- 
ance of  each  and  of  both  classes,  in  sixteen  Southern  States.  No 
comment  is  necessary  upon  such  a  fearful  showing.  We  ask  the 
patrons  of  the  Weekly  to  read,  ponder,  and  digest  these  figures, 
and  then  hand  them  to  their  neighbors. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  NON-ATTENDANCE  AT  SCHOOL  IN  SIXTEEN  STATES. 


All 

All 

White. 

Colored. 

Classes 

White. 

Colored. 

Classes 

Alabama, . 

.  .66 

90 

77 

Mississippi,  ...  73 

96 

85 

Arkansas, 

■  •54 

82 

62 

Missouri,  41 

North  Carolina,  76 

73 

43 

Delaware, 

•  -42 

83 

49 

91 

84 

Florida, 

■■74 

85 

80 

South  Carolina,  73 

87 

82 

.69 

95 

81 

Tennessee, ...  .65 

90 

7i 

Kentucky, 

•  -53 

89 

59 

Texas,  68 

96 

76 

Louisiana, 

.  .66 

90 

70 

93 

82 

Maryland, 

..48 

86 

56 

West  Virginia, .  44 

79 

45 

We  close  this  exhibit  with  a  statement  of  the  per  capita  amounts 
raised  by  taxation  for  educational  purposes  by  certain  States  dur- 
ing the  year  1875. 

Arkansas,  $  .62 

Georgia,   1.10 

Tennessee,   1 .64 

South  Carolina   1.70 

Virginia,   1.93 

Maryland,   5.01 

Montana  Territory,   8.42 

Massachusetts,   22.00 


At  the  late  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  in  Lan- 
sing, Michigan,  the  retiring  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Hon.  D.  B.  Briggs,  referred  unfavorably  to  the  operation  of  the 
Compulsory  School  Attendance  Act  of  that  state.  He  said,  in 
fact,  that  Michigan,  for  nearly  six  years,  has  had  a  clause  upon 
her  statute-books  to  compel  children  to  attend  school,  and  not  a 
single  instance  of  its  enforcement  has  yet  been  reported.  A  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  school  officers  to  ignore  the  law  exists  every- 
where. The  Superintendent  believes  that  if  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  the  public  moneys  were  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  school  at- 
tendance, rather  than  on  the  number  of  children  of  school  age 
residing  in  the  district,  it  would  greatly  improve  the  general  at- 
tendance upon  the  schools,  and  accomplish  vastly  more  in  that 
direction  than  any  compulsory  law  to  which  the  people  would  be 


likely  to  submit.  This  is  a  wise  suggestion,  to  which  the  educa- 
tors and  legislators  of  Michigan  will  do  well  to  take  heed.  The 
plan  has  been  adopted  in  part  in  Illinois,  where  the  basis  of  ap- 
portionment is  partly  the  actual  school  attendance  and  partly  the 
school  census,  one-half  the  moneys  being  apportioned  on  each 
principle  of  division.  But  it  would  be  better  to  base  the  whole 
upon  attendance,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  ex-Supt. 
Briggs.  W. 


The  orthoepic,  orthographic,  and  phonetic  discussions  have 
infected  the  London  School  Board.  It  is  now  proposed  by  pro- 
gressive members  of  that  body  to  make  a  radical  change  in  the 
orthography  taught  in  their  schools,  and  a  warm  debate  is  going 
on  as  to  whether  the  adoption  of  a  phonetic  system  would  be  a 
real  reform.  A  powerful  impetus  would  be  given  to  this  move- 
ment if  the  London  school  authorities,  bearing  sway  at  what  may 
be  deemed  the  central  point  of  English  language-culture,  should 
give  their  sanction  to  it.  The  idea  is  an  old  one,  and  it  is  sur- 
prising that  it  received  so  little  embodiment  as  yet.  Three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago,  more  or  less,  Noah  Webster  and  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  projected  a  printing  establishment,  to  publish 
books  on  a  phonetic  plan  ;  but  for  some  reason  the  scheme  fell 
through  before,  we  think,  a  single  book  on'  this  plan  was  printed 
by  them.  W. 


A  New  York  State  Senator  intends  to  introduce,  early  in  the 
present  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  that  state,  a  bill 
granting  women  the  right  to  hold  school  offices  of  every  grade. 
A  number  of  ladies  are  serving  in  certain  of  our  western  states 
as  county  superintendents,  and  are  generally  reported  as  doing 
good  work.  But  the  paradise  for  American  women  who  aspire 
to  educational  office  has  not  fully  bloomed  as  yet.  At  the  recent 
elections  for  members  of  the  Boston  School  Board  every  lady 
upon  the  tickets  was  defeated.  The  New  England  Journal  of 
Education  says : 

"  Several  reasons  produced  this  result.  The  main  one  was  that 
local  politics  caused  the  election  of  a  Democratic  ticket  for  the 
city  government,  from  which  women  were  excluded.  Another 
cause  for  the  defeat  may  be  traced  to  the  feeling,  true  or  false, 
that  women  have  not  a  practical  knowledge  sufficient  for  the 
management  of  our  school  interests." 

The  latter  reason  may  be  well  founded  in  a  city  whose  educa- 
tional system  is  as  highly  developed  as  that  of  Boston  ;  but  ought 
not  to  prevail  in  other  cities,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the 
management  and  supervision  of  ungraded  school  interests.  W. 


IS  THERE  A  FAULT— AND  WHERE? 

WE  have  reached  again  the  season  of  the  annual  reports  on  pub- 
lic instruction,  and  our  State  pride  is  again  stimulated  by  the 
magnificent  arrays  of  numbers  which  tell  us  of  the  extent  and 
resources  of  the  several  state  school  systems.  If  at  all  imagina- 
tive, we  glow  as  we  read  of  the  thousands  of  schools,  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  teachers,  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pupils,  and 
the  millions  of  dollars  of  funds  raised  and  expended  for  educa- 
tion. We  try  to  figure  to  ourselves  the  grand  armies  of  people, 
old  and  young,  busy  with  this  great  commerce  of  knowledge,  and 
grow  hopeful,  perhaps,  over  the  future  of  the  country  and  of  the 
race.  And  the  thought  is  inspiring.  The  ancient  civilizations 
knew  no  such  leverage  and  lift  of  intellectual  forces  to  maintain 
their  ideas  and  to  increase  their  sway.  And  it  is  a  sweet  thing, 
in  these  days  of  venality  and  mammon  worship,  to  find  the  peo- 
ple laying  these  immense  sums  on  the  altars  of  parental  love  and 
public  good— the  acting  generation  making  this  unselfish  sacrifice 
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for  the  good  of  the  incoming  generation  of  their  successors.  The 
education  of  young  children  is  certainly  a  noble  compliment 
paid  by  man  to  humanity.  It  is  the  Present  foregoing  its  own 
enjoyment,  and  putting  a  tax  upon  its  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
Future. 

But  let  us  remember  that  these  almost  startling  arrays  of  num- 
bers may  also  start  other  trains  of  thought — may  awaken  the 
serious  inquiry  whether  the  outcome  of  the  schools  is  commensu- 
rate with  the  cost— whether,  in  short,- the  people  are  getting  the 
worth  of  their  money.  It  may  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  money 
value  of  any  given  amount  of  education.  And  it  may  be  that 
the  proper  way  to  state  the  question  is  not,  Can  we  afford  to  pay 
the  price  of  public  education  ?  but,  Can  we  afford  to  be  without 
it  on  any  terms  ?  If  we  can  in  some  way  get  moreTor  our  money, 
then  certainly  we  ought  to  do  it.  And  if  the  work  done  and  the 
results  gained  in  the  better  schools  be  taken  as  the  standard  to 
determine  what  may  be  done  in  all,  then  it  must  be  confessed 
that  there  is  a  most  lamentable  lack  in  the  products  of  our  public 
school  systems.  One  may  safely  affirm  that  the  average  public 
schools  of  America  might  easily  double  their  products  without 
any  increase  in  time  or  expense. 

If  the  causes  of  this  partial  failure  are  inquired  after,  the  in- 
quest must  evidently  begin  with  the  teachers.  The  fault  lies  in 
the  schoolroom,  whatever  may  be  its  origin.  It  is  in  what  takes 
place  between  the  teacher  and  his  pupils  that  the  work  of  educa- 
tion succeeds  or  fails.  And  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  point  out 
the  chief  faults  and  failures  in  our  American  methods  of  teaching. 
They  arise  from  incompetency,  or  from  want  of  energy,  industry, 
and  persistent  zeal  in  teaching,  and  in  directing  the  studies.  But 
the  system  itself  must  be  at  fault  which  does  not  provide  compe- 
tent teachers,  and  adequately  direct  and  supervise  their  work. 
Teachers  are  human,  and  need  the  stimulus  which  men  in  all  de- 
partments require  to  get  out  of  them  continuous  good  work.  Let 
the  system  bear  its  share  of  the  blame.  Teachers  must  not  shrink 
from  their  portion  of  the  responsibility,  but  let  not  those  who 
have  a  voice  in  making  or  administering  the  school  system  count 
themselves  as  innocent  of  wrong.  G. 

HOW  SHALL  WE  REVISE  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM? 

NOW  that  the  Solons  of  the  several  states  are  again  in  session, 
we  shall  witness,  without  doubt,  a  renewal  of  the  annual 
efforts  to  tinker  the  school  systems.  Could  we  gain  the  ear  of  the 
member  from  the  rural  districts,  who  contemplates  the  work  of  re- 
forming the  school  laws,  we  should  venture  to  say  to  him,  "Don't. ' ' 
Not  that  the  school  system  does  not  need  revising,  but  that  this 
revision  can,  in  most  cases,  be  done  wisely  only  by  one  who  has 
made  a  long  and  patient  study  of  the  system  as  a  whole,  and  has 
obtained  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  true  relations  of  all  its 
parts.  Our  school  systems  have  suffered  from  unhappy  attempts 
to  mend  them  piecemeal.  One  does  not  mend  the  balance-wheel 
of  a  watch  without  considering  its  connection  with  the  other 
parts,  and  with  the  mainspring  ;  but  a  school  system  is  often  re- 
formed in  detail  by  those  who  have  not  mastered  the  conception 
of  its  authors.  Take  as  an  instance  the  perpetual  changes  to 
which  the  county  superintendency  has  been  subjected — one  time 
voted  up  and  then  voted  down,  as  in  Michigan,  or  half  way 
down,  as  in  Illinois.  In  neither  state  was  the  change  a  reform, 
any  more  than  it  would  be  to  cut  off  the  head  as  a  cure  for  head- 
ache. The  perfect  American  school  system  does  not  yet  exist. 
No  State  system  was  found  worthy  of  award  at  the  Centennial. 
All  showed  excellences,  but  all  exhibited  also  defects,  and  the 


judges  were  unable  to  award  a  diploma  to  any  as  being  worthy  of 
universal  imitation. 

No  experienced  educator  doubts  the  necessity  of  a  thorough 
and  efficient  supervision  of  the  schools  as  an  indispensable  con- 
dition of  the  success  of  any  school  system,  however  excellent. 
The  argument  is  too  simple,  and  too  well  known,  to  need  repeti- 
tion. Given  a  State  school  system  with,  say  20,000  teachers, 
1,000,000  school  children,  and  $6,000,000  annual  revenues,  what 
wise  man,  undertaking  the  job  of  managing  this  school  system 
for  the  best  results,  would  not  set  apart,  if  necessary,  at  least 
$250,000  to  employ  an  energetic  body  of  county  superintendents 
to  devote  their  undivided  attention  to  this  work  of  supervision  ? 
And  who  that  held  himself  responsible  for  the  result,  would  be 
willing  to  trust  the  selection  of  these  superintendents  to  a  politi- 
cal caucus  and  a  party  vote  ?  When  the  American  people  man- 
age their  school  systems  on  the  same  strict  business  principles  on 
which  they  manage  their  private  affairs,  we  shall  have  county  and 
township  school  superintendents,  selected  for  their  fitness  by 
some  proper  board,  and  liable  to  removal  for  good  cause,  and 
then  will  school  supervision  be  a  success,  and  the  school  system 
will  be  less  open  to  censure  for  its  unfruitfulness.  G. 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 
I.  HOW  TO  ACQUIRE  AN  EXTENSIVE  VOCABULARY. 

Alfred  Hennequin.    University  of  Michigan. 

EVERY  teacher  of  modern  languages  has  experienced  the  great  difficulty, 
so  common  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  of  introducing  French  conver- 
sation in  the  recitation-room.  Text-books  have  been  written,  aiming  at 
facilitating  this  difficult  task  ;  but  it  can  safely  be  said  that  most  of  them  have 
proved  a  failure.  After  a  year's  study  of  the  French  language,  the  student, 
if  properly  taught,  will  be  able  to  read,  with  a  certain  accuracy,  certain  works 
prepared  for  beginners,  in  which  the  difficult  passages  (mostly  idiomatic  sen- 
tences), are  translated  in  the  notes;  but  the  most  simple  attempt  at  conver- 
sation will  generally  result  in  a  few  broken  sentences,  at  the  best.  If  the 
teacher  is  persistent,  this  kind  of  conversation  will  continue  throughout  the 
whole  course,  (the  progress  in  this  direction  being,  however,  very  slight) ; 
but,  more  frequently,  after  a  few  vain  attempts  have  been  made  to  overcome 
this  difficulty,  the  teacher  will  give  up  the  practice  of  colloquial  exercises ; 
and  the  student,  who  foresees  no  practical  use  of  the  language  he  is  learning, 
will  gradually  take  less  interest  in  its  study,  and  finally  give  it  up  as  soon  as 
he  is  allowed  to  do  so. 

If  we  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  study  of  German,  we  find  that  the  result 
is  quite  different.  The  student  has  not  yet  mastered  the  general  principles  of 
the  language,  when,  of  his  own  accord,  he  endeavors  to  speak.  Of  course,  his 
sentences  are  not  always  correct ;  but  this  mere  attempt  at  conversation 
becomes  a  valuable  medium  for  correct  colloquial  exercises  in  the  class-room. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  same  student  is  learning  both  French  and  German  ; 
in  most  cases,  the  latter  language  will  receive  more  of  his  attention,  and  the 
result  will  therefore  be  much  more  satisfactory  than  in  the  former.  If  the 
student  is  asked  to  account  for  this,  he  will  tell  you  that  German  is  easier  to 
learn,  because  the  words  of  that  language  are  so  much  more  like  those  of  his 
own  tongue.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  what  induces  the  student,  to  try 
his  hand  at  conversation,  is  caused  by  his  acquiring  a  ready  vocabulary  with 
less  difficulty  in  German  than  in  French.  I  will  not  endeavor  to  prove  that 
German  is  much  more  difficult  to  master. than  French.  Teachers  who  have 
had  proper  drill  in  both  of  these  languages,  and  who  have  studied  them  thor- 
oughly, are  aware  of  this  fact.  I  will  merely  show  that  the  acquirement  of 
an  extensive  French  vocabulary  requires  much  less  brain-work  and  mechanical 
memorizing  than  the  acquirement  of  a  limited  German  one.  As  this,  how- 
ever, may  seem  to  be  in  contradiction  to  what  the  results  usually  show,  I 
hasten  to  say  that  the  teacher  is  to  blame  if  the  student  does  not  learn  the 
words  of  the  French  language  much  more  rapidly,  and  much  more  easily  than 
those  of  the  German. 

The  English  language  having  French  (Norman)  and  German  (Anglo-Saxon) 
for  the  etymological  basis  of  its  words,  may  be  said  to  have  derived  about  one- 
fifth  of  its  extensive  vocabulary  from  the  Norman  or  French,  while  the  re- 
mainder can  be  traced  back  to  German,  or  German  and  French  combined. 
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As  a  curious  illustration  of  this  last  etymological  freak,  allow  me  to  explain 
the  formation  of  the  word  handkerchief:  the  German  "  hand"  and  the  French 
"  couvre-chef"  head  cover,  (a  kerchief  intended  to  cover  the  head),  have  been 
blended  together  in  order  to  form  the  English  word  answering  for  the  French 

"  mouchoir." 

Let  us  take  a  few  words  derived  from  the  French,  and  an  equal  number 
derived  from  German,  and  see  which  of  the  two  series  the  student  ought  to 
consider  the  easier  to  retain.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  exclude  Latin  from 
the  English  tongue.  I  merely  suppose  that  the  student  has  not  yet  undertaken 
the  philological  study  of  his  own  language,  and  refer  him  to  French  instead  of 
Latin. 

FRENCH  : 

Verbs:  to  oblige,  obliger ;  accomplish,  accomplir  ;  etc. 

Nouns:  obligation,  obligation  ;  accomplishment,  accomplissement  :  etc. 

Adjectives:  active,  actif ;  victorious,  victorieux ;  etc. 

Adverbs  :  grandly,  grandement  ;  bravely,  bravement  :  etc. 

GERMAN : 

Verbs  :  to  speak,  sprechen  ;  to  give,  geben,  *  etc. 
Nouns:  ghost,  geist ;  flight, ht  ;  etc. 
Adjectives  } 

and         >  like,  gleich ;  hereof,  hiervon;  etc. 
Adverbs  :  J 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  above  French  words  resemble  more  their  Eng- 
lish forms,  than  the  German  words  are  like  their  English  translation.  We 
have  said  above  that  the  student  claimed  that  he  spoke  German,  and  not  French, 
because  he  could  retain  the  German  words  more  easily  than  the  French.  Let 
us,  for  a  moment,  admit  that  the  German  words  do  require  less  effort  for  their 
memorizing  than  the  French  ;  which  of  the  two  languages  will  now  offer  more 
help  to  the  student,  for  the  speaking  of  the  following  English  sentence,  in 
French  and  in  German  ?  "  Because  he  has  not  wanted  to  send  me  the  book."f 
I  have  chosen  a  sentence  in  which  the  English  words  resemble  more  the  Ger- 
man than  the  French,  yet,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  student  will 
experience  much  greater  difficulty  in  speaking  or  translating  the  above  English 
sentence  in  German  than  in  French.  Let  us  return  to  the  words. — Can  rules  be 
given  explaining  most  of  the  changes  the  German  words  have  undergone  to  be- 
come English  ?  The  English  and  German  are  modern  dialects  of  one  original 
language  ;  they  are  derived  from  a  sub-family  of  dialects  called  Teutonic  ox  Ger- 
manic. The  Teutonic  group  comprises  Low-German,  High-German, 
Scandinavian,  and  Gothic.  English  finds  its  more  immediate  connection  in 
Low-German.  To  explain,  therefore,  the  changes  which  the  German  words 
have  undergone  to  become  English,  it  is  necessary  to  know  something  of  Low- 
German  ;  and  the  "  Law  of  Progression  op  Mutes;"  in  other  words,  one  must 
take  up  the  study  of  Comparative  Philology.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  claim 
that  a  series  of  practical  rules,  and  of  the  most  simple  character,  can  be  given, 
enabling  the  student  to  learn  the  French  words  through  their  English  orthog- 
raphy. If  we  add  to  these  rules,  which  I  give  below,  a  few  general  princi- 
ples for  the  construction  of  words,  from  certain  words  already  acquired  through 
English,  it  will  easily  be  proved  that  that  portion  of  the  French  language 
which  has  passed  into  the  English  tongue  may  become  a  ready  vocabulary  for 
the  student  of  the  language,  and  hence  be  put  to  use  for  colloquial 
purposes. 

RELATION  OF  FRENCH  TO  ENGLISH. 
I  suppose  that  most  of  the  rules  given  below  are  known  to  experienced 
teachers  of  the  French  language ;  but  as  I  do  not  know  of  any  work  that 
gives  them  systematically  grouped,  I  venture  to  recapitulate  them  here,  trusting 
that  they  may  find  their  way  into  the  class-room,  where,  if  more  fully  illustrated, 
.  I  believe  they  may  become  of  practical  use  to  the  student  of  the  French  lan- 
guage. 

NOUNS. 

1.  About  1, 800  words  ending  in  ion  are  the  same  in  both  languages.  They 
are  all  feminine,  excepting  Bastion,  million,  and  scorpion.  Remark :  Most 
of  these  words  are  derived  from  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation,  accuser,  accusa- 
tion, etc. 

2.  About  300  words  ending  in  ance  or  ence  are  the  same  in  both  languages. 
They  are  all  feminine,  excepting  silence.  Remarks  :  I.  Most  of  those  end- 
ing in  ance  are  formed  from  verbs,  by  changing  the  /  of  the  present  participle 
into  ce  :  assisler,  assistant,  assistance,  etc.  2.  Those  ending  in  ence  are  also, 
but  less  frequently,  derived  from  verbs,  by  changing  the  ant  of  the  present 
participle  in  ence :  exisler,  existant,  existence,  etc.    3.  Most  of  the  above 

*  In  French,  donner,  to  donate. 

f  Parce  qu'iln'a  pas  voulu  m'envoyer  le  livre.  Weil  er  mir  das  Buch  mcht  hat  schicken 
wollen. 


nouns  become  adjectives  (frequently  used  substantively),  either  by  maintaining 
the  present  participle  form,  ant,  or  assuming  the  termination  ent :  assistant 
(adjective  and  substantive;  present,  (adjective  and  substantive). 

3.  More  than  300  words  ending  in  English  in  ty,  end  in  te*  They  are 
all  feminine  excepting  depute. 

4.  A  great  number  ending  'my  (not  ty  or  cy),  end  in  ie.  They  are  all  femi- 
nine :  philosophy,  philosophic. 

5.  A  certain  number  ending  in  cy,  end  in  ce :  constancy,  Constance,  etc. 

6.  Most  words  ending  in  or  end,  in  French,  in  eur.  Most  of  them  are 
masculine.  Remark :  A  large  number  of  these  nouns  come  from  verbs,  by 
adding       to  the  root  of  the  verb:  inven-ter,  invent-eur,  etc. 

7.  Many  nouns  ending,  in  English,  in  er,  also  end,  in  French,  in  eur.  They 
are  also  formed  from  verbs,  as  explained  in  No.  6.  Remark  :  They  are  all 
masculine,  and  a  certain  number  of  them  become  feminine  by  changing  eur 
into  euse :  vendeur,  vendeuse  ;  others,  by  changing  eur  into  rice:  acteur, 
actrice ;  others,  by  changing  eur  into  eresse  :  enchanteur,  enchanteresse. 

8.  Nouns  in  ive,  in  English,  assume  the  termination  if,  in  French.  Most 
of  them  are  masculine.  Remark  :  M)st  of  them  are  adjectives  used  substan- 
tively. 

9.  Nouns  ending  in  ie,  ick  end,  in  French,  in  que,  excepting  traftc,  which  is 
written  as  in  English.    Most  of  these  nouns  are  adjectives  used  substantively. 

10.  Nouns  ending  in  ism,  end,  in  French,  in  isme.    They  are  all  masculine. 

11.  Most  nouns  ending  in  ary,  end,  in  French,  in  aire.  Many  of  these  are 
adjectives  used  substantively. 

12.  Nouns  ending  in  ory,  end,  in  French,  in  aire. 

13.  Most  nouns  ending  in  ian,  end,  in  French,  in  ien.  These  nouns  are, 
for  the  greater  part,  adjectives  used  substantively.  Remark  :  All  these  nouns, 
whether  used  as  nouns  or  adjectives,  have  a  feminine  form  by  adding  ne  to  the 
masculine :  aticien,  ancienne. 

14.  Nouns  ending  in  ist  end,  in  French,  in  iste.  Most  of  them  are  mascu- 
line. Remark :  A  certain  number  of  them  are  adjectives  used  substantively, 
and  are  either  masculine  or  feminine,  though  the  termination  does  not  change. 

15.  Most  nouns  ending  in  ment,  end,  in  French,  in  ment.  Most  of  them 
are  masculine.  Remark  :  I .  Most  of  these  nouns  are  derived  from  verbs  of 
the  second  conjugation.  2.  Most  of  these  verbs  end,  in  English,  in  ish. 
The  nouns  are  formed  by  changing  the  ish  of  the  English  into  use,  and  add- 
ing ment,  thus  corresponding  to  English  nouns  ending  in  ishment;  others 
merely  end  in  ement :  amusement. 

16.  The  past  participle  of  verbs,  also  taken  adjectively,  frequently  becomes 
a  substantive  in  French.  It  then  assumes  the  gender  of  the  verbal  form,  i.  e., 
is  masculine  or  feminine,  according  to  the  form  of  the  past  participle  itself : 
un  conduit,  a  water-pipe ;  la  conduite,  the  conduct.  There  are  but  very  few 
exceptions  to  this  rule. 

17.  All  the  infinitives  of  French  verbs  can  be  used  as  substantives.  They 
are  all  masculine,  and  correspond  to  verbal  nouns  in  English  ending  in  ing  : 
the  drinking,  le  boire. 

General  Remark :  Besides  the  nouns  given  in  the  above  seventeen  rules, 
a  great  number  are  the  same  in  both  languages;  but  cannot  be  classified. 
As  they  are  written  as  in  English,  or  differ  only  in  one  or  two  letters,  the 
student  will  experience  no  difficulty  whatever  in  translating  and  memorizing 
them. 

ADJECTIVES. 

1.  Adjectives  ending  al,  are  usually  the  same  in  both  languages.  A  certain 
number,  however,  end,  in  French,  in  el. 

2.  Adjectives  in  ent  and  ant  are  alike  in  both  languages.  (See  Nouns,  No. 
2,  Remark  3.) 

3.  'Most  adjectives  in  able  and  ible  are  alike  in  both  languages.  Those, 
however,  from  Saxon  origin  do  not  exist  in  French  :  eatable,  bearable,  etc. 
These  adjectives  have  their  corresponding  French  forms,  from  the  verbs  man- 
ger, porter,  etc. 

4.  Ary,  French,  aire.    (See  Nouns,  No.  II.) 

5.  Most  adjectives  in  ous  end,  in  French,  in  eux,  feminine  euse,  whence  the 
English  form:  genereux,  genereuse ;  generous. 

6.  Ive,  French,  if.    (See  Nouns,  No.  8.) 

7.  Ic,  {teal).    (See  Nouns,  No.  9.) 

8.  Many  adjectives  in  id  end,  in  French,  in  ide  :  acide,  etc. 

9.  Past  participle-adjective.    (See  Nouns,  No.  16.) 

General  Remark :  Both  languages  have,  besides  those  given  above  in  the 
nine  rules,  a  large  number  of  adjectives  that  are  alike,  and  which  cannot  be 
classified. 

*  Modesty  becomes  modestie  in  French. 
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VERBS. 

t.  A  certain  number  of  verbs  ending,  in  English,  in  e,  are,  in  French,  of 
the  first  conjugation,  and  the  general  appearance  of  these  verbs  is  the  same  as 
in  English:  admirer, forcer,  riciter,  etc. 

2.  A  certain  number  ending  in  tse  or  ize,  end  in  iser.  They  very  much 
resemble  the  English  forms  :  reviser,  civiliser,  etc. 

3.  A  large  number,  ending  in  /,  add  er,  for  the  French.  Some  not  ending 
in  /  in  English,  also  add  er  for  the  French  :  accepter,  armer,  etc. 

4.  Many  ending  my  end,  in  French,  in  ier :  itudier,  etc. 

5.  Many  in  ate  end  in  er  :  agiter,  hisiter,  etc. 

6.  Many  ending  in  isk  end  in  ir :  accomplir,  etc. 

General  Remark  :  There  are  many  other  verbs  that  are  about  the  same  in 
both  languages:  ome'ttre,  surprendre,  partir,  etc. 

For  the  invariable  parts  of  speech,  we  can  give  but  one  general  rule :  The 
adverbs  ending,  in  English,  in  ly,  end,  in  French,  in  ment.  These  adverbs 
are  formed  by  adding  this  termination  to  the  feminine  of  adjectives  or  par- 
ticiples. Nearly  every  adjective  of  the  French  language  can  become  an 
adverb. 

If,  in  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  these  rules,  the  student  carefully  studies 
the  French  dictionary,  he  will  notice  that  a  very  large  number  of  words  have, 
in  French,  a  certain  form  involving  their  meaning.  For  instance :  cependant, 
however,  means  "  this  pending;"  plulot,  rather,  means  "  more  soon,"  etc.,  etc. 

In  conclusion,  I  claim  that  fully  one-fifth  of  the  English  words  show  their 
French  origin,  and  that,  besides,  more  than  1,800  can  be  memorized  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  above  rules.  It  may  also  be  said  that  the  French  ele- 
ment in  English  is  found  in  those  words  most  needed  to  express  our  thoughts. 
If,  then,  the  teacher  who  masters  French  and  German,  takes  one  page  of  any 
English  book  and  marks  those  words  coming  from  the  French  with  a  red  pen- 
cil, and  those  from  the  German  with  another  color,  and  then  classifies  the 
words  coming  from  French,  according  to  the  above  rules,  he  will  be  obliged 
to  admit  that  a  French  vocabulary  ought  to  be  more  easily  learned  than  a  Ger- 
man one,  if  he  (the  teacher)  draws  the  student's  attention  to  the  resemblance 
between  the  two  languages,  and  the  rules  for  word-formation,  given  above. 


INCLUSION  VS.  EXCLUSION. 

Anna  C.  Brackett,  New  York. 

FORMAL  logic  would  limit  all  thinking  to  its  rigid  formula  of  "  either — or," 
in  which  there  is  no  possible  ground  left  for  a  middle  term.  But  true 
logic  sets  up  no  such  dividing  line,  illusory  and  vanishing  as  is  the  line  of  the 
present  time,  which  is  forever  being  swept  on  from  the  boundless  current  of 
the  future  into  that  of  the  past.  Nor  can  we  ever  think  with  any  surety,  till 
we  recognize  the  fact  that  the  so-called  "  excluded  middle"  of  the  logical 
formula  is,  in  reality,  the  including  whole,  and  that,  in  excluding  it,  we  have 
excluded  the  very  truth  which  we  were  seeking  to  grasp.  All  bigotry  in 
religion,  all  partisanship  in  politics,  all  dead  routine  or  extravagant  theory  in 
education,  fight  under  the  banner  of  "  either — or,"  and  conquer  in  that  sign  if 
they  conquer  at  all.  If  we  are  to  be  free  from  these  influences,  if  we  are  to 
join  the  great  infinite  and  eternal  forces  of  the  universe  of  thought,  helping, 
and  not  hindering,  its  current,  we  must  seek  and  assimilate  a  wiser  philosophy. 
We  must  base  on  that  a  line  of  action,  broad  enough  to  include,  and  hence 
to  utilize,  both  extremes,  and  to  recognize  both  as  parts  only  of  the  inclusive 
truth. 

It  has  been  said  that  all  errors  are  half-truths.  The  converse  is  also  true, 
that  every  half-truth  is  an  error.  The  first  statement  looks  encouraging,  and  thus 
often  tends  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  very  error  in  question,  as  an  error.  For 
the  holder  may  be  satisfied  with  the  fact  that  the  error  is  a  half-truth,  and  so 
he  is  content  to  rest  in  it.  And  the  one  who  says  that  his  half-truth  is  an  error, 
may  relinquish  it  because  it  is  all  error,  and  so  fail  of  the  truth  contained  in 
it.  The  first  class  of  minds  are  the  Conservatives,  so-called ;  the  second,  the 
Radicals.  The  first  never  go  on  because  they  know  their  error  is  a  half-truth; 
the  second  fling  away  all  that  has  been  already  painfully  attained,  because 
they  see  their  half-truth  to  be  an  error.  The  two  statements  are,  themselves, 
o^en  to  the  charge  of  neglecting  the  "  excluded  middle,"  and  must  be  grasped 
together  in  order  to  arrive  at  their  own  truth. 

We  shall  begin  to  perceive  truth  in  any  line  only  when  we  take  for  our 
guide  the  word  Inclusion,  instead  of  Exclusion,  when  we  learn  to  build  our 
platform  so  large  and  so  solid  that  we  can  push  it  under  the  feet  of  all  our 
opponents,  no  matter  how  widely  separated  from  us  they  may  be. 

With  or  without  man's  voluntary  agreement,  the  race  has  reached  the 
degree  of  civilization  it  has  already  attained,  only  through  the  power  of  this 


principle.  In  the  savage  life,  each  is  for  himself.  The  principle  of  exclusion 
prevails.  As  a  consequence,  no  division  of  labor  can  exist,  and  civilization  is 
impossible.  The  whole  process  of  civilzation  has  been  only  a  sad  succession 
of  wider  and  still  wider  inclusions.  International  exhibitions,  as  that  in 
Philadelphia  this  last  year,  are  only  one  of  the  many  exponents  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  principle  has  so  far  been  carried.  And  yet  we  are  slow  to  learn 
the  lesson. 

The  principle  is  a  divine  one,  and  expressed  by  the  Hebrew  well  when  he 
says  that  God  makes  even  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him. 

To  learn  how  to  utilize  opposition  is  the  key  to  success ;  nay,  it  is  success. 
We  do  it  in  mechanics  over  and  over  again.  We  drop  the  keystone  into  our 
arch  and  thereby  force  even  the  power  of  gravitation,  which  threatened  to  pull 
it  down,  to  sustain  it.  By  ingenious  contrivances  we  force  the  same  power  of 
gravitation,  in  the  current  of  a  river,  to  drag  vertically  upward  tons  of  heavy 
merchandise.  But  we  are  not  so  ready  to  make  use  of  opposing  forces  in 
mental  processes,  or  in  our  daily  life  and  work.  When  some  one  opposes  us, 
we  set  ourselves  against  him,  forgetting  that  we  are  thereby  only  shutting  our- 
selves in  by  an  additional  barrier.  For  every  opponent  is  a  limitation,  and 
the  man  who  continually  makes  enemies  finds  himself  in  isolation  through  his 
process  of  exclusion.  He  puts  the  world  outside  of  him,  and  then  complains 
that  he  is  alone.  Algebraically  speaking,  he  eliminates  from  his  life-equations 
u,  w,  y,  and  z,  and  he  finally  thus  obtains  the  value  of  x  alone,  which,  in  his  case, 
would  be  zero.  Carrying  this  thought  only  a  little  farther,  it  is  also  true  that 
we  may  limit  our  mental  horizon  by  excluding  the  ideas  or  opinions  of  others 
till  it  is  reduced  to  a  very  small  circle.  We  forget  that  we  cannot  build  a 
wall  around  our  garden  to  shut  out  other  peoples'  possessions,  without,  at  the 
same  time,  shutting  ourselves  in. 

In  all  supervising  places,  especially  in  the  profession  of  teaching,  dealing, 
as  it  does,  with  the  minds  of  many,  our  most  crying  want  just  now  is  this 
principle  of  inclusion.  For  teachers,  we  want  men  and  women  who  can 
include  all  the  minds  of  their  pupils,  the  quick  and  the  slow,  the  ambitious 
and  the  indifferent,  in  their  broad  thought,  their  plans,  methods,  and  apprecia- 
tion; for  principals,  we  want  men  and  women  who  can  include  all  their 
assistants,  differing  though  they  may  be ;  and  for  superintendents,  men  and 
women  large  enough  and  broad  enough  to  include  the  whole  circle  of  varying 
principals,  schools,  and  towns,  from  the  poorest  to  the  best.  Under  such  super- 
vision, the  bad,  utilized,  grows  to  be  good,  the  good  to  better,  and  the  better  to 
best.  Opposition  set  against  itself  cancels  itself,  and  the  energy  which  is  now 
expended  in  friction  and  heat  is  freed  for  driving  power. 

SCIENTIFIC  EDUCATION  AND  THE  NEW  DRAWING. 

Prof.  S.  Edward  Warren,  Massachusetts. 

A  LL  who  notice  educational  movements  at  all  are  familiar  with  the  large 
J~\_  amount  of  thought,  attention,  and  interest,  excited  at  present  by  the 
subject  of  drawing.  It  is  also  equally  familiar,  that  by  drawing  as  a  new 
thing,  thus  engaging  so  much  attention,  is  no  longer  meant  the  copying  of 
landscape  or  figure  cards,  but,  drawing  which  bears  upon,  and  looks  toward 
practical  industry  of  some  kind. 

So  much  being  understood,  it  becomes  highly  important  to  have  clear  arid 
definite  ideas  relative  to  the  main  outlines,  bearings,  and  divisions  of  the  gen- 
eral subject.  In  other  words,  the  kinds,  ends,  and  means  of  the  new  drawing 
should  be  clearly  distinguished  and  apprehended. 

First,  then,  in  respect  to  kinds  :  The  broadest  division  is  that  of  Free-hand 
Drawing,  and  Instrumental  Drawing.  Of  these,  the  former  leads  on  to  pat- 
tern-designing for  various  fabrics,  and  surface  decoration  generally;  also  to 
form-designing,  as  in  the  industries  of  pottery  and  modeling.  The  latter,  or 
Instrumental  Drawing,  is  intended  to  accomplish  the  exact  representation  of 
definite  solid  forms  upon  paper,  so  that  the  structure  of  any  kind  can  be 
erected  by  the  guidance  of  the  adequately  representative  drawing.  Such 
drawing  serves  the  purposes  of  engineers,  architects,  machinists,  also  those  of 
carpenters,  builders,  masons,  smiths,  wheelwrights,  pattern-makers,  and,  in 
fact,  workers  in  all  mechanical  industries  in  all  their  varieties;  classes,  by  the 
way,  which,  generally,  are  more  widely  and  uniformly  diffused  than  are  pat- 
tern designers. 

Second,  as  to  ends :  The  industrial  ends  respectively  served  by  the  two 
kinds  of  drawing  already  named  have  just  been  indicated.  But  I  refer  to 
educational  ends.  These  are,  first,  the  thorough  training  of  candidates  for 
the  higher  scientific  professions  :  engineering,  civil  and  mechanical ;  archi- 
tecture and  building ;  and  second,  the  school  training  of  youth  for  the  subor- 
dinate, or  common  mechanical  industries  of  all  kinds. 

Third,  as  to  means :  Here,  also,  a  distinction  is  to  be  made.    The  means 
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may  be  considered  with  regard  to  their  nature,  or  their  grade.  With  regard 
to  their  nature,  the  means  employed  in  teaching  drawing — instruments,  furni- 
ture, and  teachers,  being  the  same — may  consist  largely  in  an  extensive  use  of 
copies.  In  this  case,  the  pupil,  having  completed  a  full  course,  even  if  he 
cannot  say  that  he  has  drawn  everything  which  he  will  ever  see,  can  say  that 
his  collection  embraces  the  like  of  nearly  everything,  and  that  therefore  he 
can  venture  to  feel  his  way  through  the  management  of  new  cases. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  means  of  graphical  training  may  consist  in  accom- 
panying an  abundant  amount  of  actual  drawing  with  such  indefatigable  drill 
in  the  principles  of  his  work,  as  shall  give  the  student  a  certain  power  to  deal 
successfully  with  any  new  combination  involving  the  same  principles.  This 
method  undoubtedly  requires  the  expenditure  of  a  large  amount  of  a  certain 
kind  of  effort  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and  pupil,  but  the  result,  like  all 
others  of  high  value,  well  repays  the  labor  spent  in  obtaining  it.  Also,  what- 
ever else  may  be  said  for  or  against  this  method,  it  is  indisputably  best  in  the 
training  of  candidates  for  professional  practice,  in  all  stages  of  their  prepara- 
tion. Unquestionably,  it  seems  to  me,  knowledge  of  mathematically  exact 
subjects  can  be  better  obtained  by  the  aid  of  a  complete  text  than  from  hur- 
ried lecture  notes  alone  without  the  text. 

Returning  now  to  consider  the  grade  of  the  means  employed  in  teaching 
instrumental  drawing,  they  are  elementary  and  advanced ;  and  the  latter  are, 
by  an  important  subdivision,  general  and  technical.  The  elementary  means, 
whether  text  or  copy  books,  attention  to  the  former  being  now  particularly 
intended,  are  those  which  are  adapted  to  the  preparatory  stage  ol  education ; 
the  general  subjects,  and  text-books  relating  to.  them,  properly  belong  to  the 
collegiate  stage ;  the  technical  subjects  then  remain  to  the  professional  stage^ 
found,  as  regards  the  physical  professions,  in  those  scientific  schools,  which, 
however  variously  named,  we  will  for  convenience  distinguish  as  polytechnic 
schools. 

A  like  distribution  of  most  other  studies  has  been  so  long  and  universally 
made,  and  recognized  as  proper,  that  argument  is  unnecessary  in  commending 
it  in  behalf  of  the  thorough  study  of  the  principles  as  well  as  practice  of 
exact  drawing  as  one  of  the  departments  of  scientific  education.  But  the 
prevailing  absence,  as  yet,  of  such  a  desirable  distribution,  indicates  a  present 
main  hindrance  to  the  completeness  of  such  study,  viz.,  the  formative  state  in 
which  complete  progressive  education  still  finds  itself  in  some  respects.  For 
example :  The  grounding  in  the  elements  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  prepara- 
tory school,  continued  in  the  larger  study  of  language,  with  practice  in  the 
written  and  spoken  use  of  it,  in  the  college,  brought  to  a  practical  conclusion 
in  the  study  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers  in  the 
Divinity  school,  together  form  a  continuous  ascending  line  of  student  progress. 
The  like  is  true  of  composition  and  "  speaking  pieces,"  in  the  high  school, 
continued  in  the  essays,  criticism,  elocution,  and  oratory,  of  the  college  course, 
and  ended  in  the  pleadings  in  moot  courts  in  the  law  school. 

Without  further  illustration,  it  is  equally  evident,  especially  to  those  most 
concerned,  that  however  desirable  it  is,  on  many  accounts,  that  candidates  for 
the  "old,"  or  "learned,"  or  "humanistic"  professions,  should  not  omit  the 
collegiate  state  of  scholarly  progress,  it  is  equally  desirable  that  students  of 
the  physical,  or  naturalistic  professions,  engineering,  etc.,  should  have  a  col- 
legiate preparation,  but  one  that  should  be  adapted  to  their  special  wants. 
This  adaptation  simply  requires  that  those  modern  languages  in  which  the 
modern  sciences  are  best  treated,  should,  together  with  those  sciences  them- 
selves, be  mainly  substituted,  in  college  scientific  courses,  for  the  ancient  lan- 
guages and  literature,  philosophy,  etc.  The  general  principles,  and  not  the 
technical  applications,  of  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences  are  here 
meant.  Almost  purely  professional  scientific  study  would  then  remain  in  the 
ideal  polytechnic  school,  reorganized,  abridged,  yet  elevated,  and  made  the 
peer  and  counterpart,  in  its  proper  sphere,  of  other  professional  schools. 

Having  thus  stated  in  general  terms,  and  as  affecting  all  branches  of  scien- 
tific education,  the  necessary  mutual  adaptation  and  orderly  succession  of  the 
preparatory,  collegiate,  and  professional  stages,  it  only  remains  to  apply  the 
conclusion  thus  reached  to  our  present  subject,  as  follows : 

First,  Drafting  manipulation,  the  use  and  care  of  instruments  and  materials ; 
exercises  in  plane  figures,  both  geometrical  problems,  and  practical  exercises 
in  flat  geometrical  designs;  and  in  the  elements  of  projection  and  perspective 
drawing,  that  is,  the  exact  representation  of  simple  solids  upon  planes;  so 
much  should  find  its  appropriate  place  in  preparatory  schools.  And,  to  this 
end,  normal  schools,  with  or  without  temporary  aid  from  graduates  of  poly- 
technic schools,  in  doing  the  work,  should .  train  sections  of  apt  teachers,  as 
they  might  appear,  for  this  specialty.  Moreover,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  circle  of  rudimentary  knowledge,  complete  in  itself,  thus  gained, 


would  be  extremely  valuable  in  after  life  to  every  pupil  destined  to  any 
mechanical  pursuit,  and  whose  tuition  should  end  with  the  preparatory  school. 

Second,  The  elements  of  Descriptive  Geometry — the  science  of  representa- 
tion of  all  solid  forms,  and  all  combinations  of  them  in  space,  upon  planes — 
and,  perhaps,  also  its  general  applications,  viz.,  to  the  general  problems  of 
shadows  and  perspective — all  these,  being  not  professional  or  technical  studies, 
should  find  their  proper  place  in  the  scientific  line — parallel  with  the  literary 
one — of  college  education. 

Third,  Machine  drawing,  engineering  and  architectural  structure  drawing, 
with  the  specialties  of  carpentry  and  stone-cutting,  and  spherical  projections — 
the  theory  of  map  construction — these,  all  being  practical  applications,  appro- 
priately belong  to  the  stage  of  immediate  preparation  for  practice,  viz.,  to  the 
polytechnic  school. 

Much  as  has  already  been  acomplished  in  various  directions  for  education, 
the  improvements  here  indicated  should  not  be  forgotten  among  the  re-adjust- 
ments of  the  future. 


M 


CRITICISM  ON  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Chancellor  E.  O.  Haven,  Syracuse  University. 
R  WENDELL  PHILLIPS  has  been  talking  about  education  in  Boston, 
and  very  vigorous  indeed  were  the  ideas  to  which  he  gave  voice.  Of 
woman's  education  he  said  : 

"  The  public  schools  teach  her  arithmetic,  philosophy,  trigonometry,  geom- 
etry, music,  botany,  and  history,  and  all  that  class  of  knowledge.  Seven  out 
of  ten  of  them,  remember,  are  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  labor  of  their  hands. 
Well,  at  fifteen  we  give  that  child  back  to  her  parents  utterly  unfitted  for  any 
kind  of  work  that  is  worth  a  morsel  of  bread.  If  the  pupil  could  only  read  the 
ordinary  newspaper  to  three  auditors  it  would  be  something,  but  this  the  scholar 
so  educated,  so  produced,  cannot  do.  I  repeat  it.  Four-fifths  of  the  girls  you 
present  to  society  at  fifteen  cannot  read  a  page  intelligibly.  We  produce  only 
the  superficial  result  of  the  culture  we  strive  for.  Now  I  claim  that  this  kind  of 
education  injures  the  boy  or  girl  in  at  least  three  ways.  First,  they  are  able, 
only  by  forgetting  what  they  have  learned  and  beginning  again,  to  earn  their 
day's  bread  ;  in  the  second  place,  it  is  earned  reluctantly  ;  third,  there  is  no 
ambition  for  perfection  aroused." 

Now  here  are  grave  charges  made  against  the  American  public  school 
system,  and  American  educators  are  not  worthy  of  their  positions  if  they  do 
not  investigate  the  subject,  and  either  disprove  them  or  modify  or  defend  their 
practice.  The  charges  are  made  by  an  orator  who  is  well  known  as  an  icono- 
clast, a  destroyer,  not  a  builder.  Instinctively  feeling  his  own  weakness,  he 
has  steadily  declined  all  positions  of  responsibility  where  he  would  be  called 
upon  to  do  anything  positively,  and  devotes  himself  to  criticism.  He  seldom 
commends  anything  that  exists  now  and  here,  only  what  existed  formerly  or 
exists  elsewhere,  but  finds  fault  mercilessly,  and  sometimes  without  discrimina- 
tion, and  has  recommended  what  differs  but  little,  if  any,  from  the  wildest 
conceits  of  the  most  ultra  communists  and  red  republicans.  He  cursed  Daniel 
Webster,  apotheosized  John  Brown.  We  verily  believe  such  men  are  of  use 
in  the  economy  of  Providence,  but  one  master-builder  is  worth  a  dozen  master- 
scolds.  Teachers  are  not  responsible  for  the  nature  of  the  pupils  committed 
to  their  care,  nor  for  their  condition,  nor  for  the  influences  exerted  over  them 
out  of  school.  It  is  not  true  that  "  four-fifths  of  our  school  girls  at  fifteen  can 
not  read  a  page  intelligibly."  I  appeal  to  all  teachers  for  a  candid  opinion. 
I  never  saw  a  school  girl  or  boy  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  had  enjoyed  school 
privileges  from  the  age  of  seven,  who,  having  tried,  could  not  read  intelligibly, 
except  a  few  who  were  regarded  as  idiots.  They  can  not  usually  read  like 
practical  elocutionists ;  they  can  not  read  with  proper  comprehension  and 
emphasis  all  that  would  be  found  on  the  page  of  a  first-class  newspaper — none 
but  an  accomplished  scholar  can — but  they  can  read  ordinary  matter  on  ordi- 
nary subjects  understandingly  and  well.  Absolutely  correct  reading  and 
ready  and  correct  original  writing  are  about  the  last  and  best  results  of  thorough 
education.  Often  one  year's  study  after  fifteen  will  have  more  good  effect 
than  all  the  preceding  education.  The  fault  or  merit  is  not  in  the  teacher,  but, 
if  anywhere,  in  the  brains  of  the  pupil.  Healthy  boys  and  girls  can  not  be 
men  and  women. 

There  is,  however,  in  this  diatribe  against  American  schools,  some  food  for 
solid  thought.  No  pains  should  be  spared  to  enable  our  young  pupils  (the 
majority  of  all  we  have),  who  spend  only  from  one  to  three  or  four  years  in 
school,  to  learn  something  thoroughly.  To  read  correctly  and  fluently,  to 
write  properly  and  to  perform  the  ordinary  problems  in  the  four  fundamental 
rules  of  arithmetic,  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  mastered  before  much  time  is  given 
to  any  other  study. 

"Seven  out  often"  of  the  girls,  and,  we  suppose,  of  the  boys  also,  will  be 
"  compelled  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  labor  of  their  hands."    Good  for  them. 
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They  are  not  to  be  pitied.  The  men  and  women  who  are  permitted  to  earn 
their  bread  in  that  way  may  be  happy  and  useful.  But  knowing  that 
this  is  to  be  the  lot  of  nearly  all,  why  should  there  not  be  a  careful  and 
methodica?  plan  devised  to  communicate  to  our  pupils  elementary  information 
on  all  the  common  useful  arts  ?  Why  should  a  girl  be  allowed  to  graduate  from, 
or  even  into,  a  high  school  without  knowing  pretty  thoroughly  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  preparation  of  food  and  clothing  for  a  family,  and  indeed  all 
that  could  well  be  taught  in  school,  that  a  housekeeper  and  a  nurse  should 
know  ?  Indeed,  the  elements  of  industry,  and  of  morality,  and  of  genuine 
religion,  are  of  more  use  to  nearly  all  of  our  pupils  than  the  higher  arithmetic, 
the  lower,  and  usually  utterly  useless  algebra,  and  the  smattering  of  history 
and  abstract  sciences  often  taught. 

Public  school  teachers  should  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  anything  like 
perfection  has  been  attained  in  our  system  of  education.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  benefit  of  a  good  school  is  in  the  social  and  moral  influence  of  the 
teachers.  Very  much  of  the  little  learned  from  books  is  soon  forgotten ;  the 
habits  acquired  while  learning,  remain.  It  is  not  improbable  that  a  radical 
change  in  the  subjects  directly  taught  in  our  public  schools  will  yet  be 
made. 

At  the  same  time,  to  declaim  against  our  schools  rantingly  without  showing 
how  to  improve  them ;  to  make  them  responsible  for  all  the  evils  and  to  credit 
them  with  few  or  none  of  the  virtues  of  society  is  so  shockingly  undiscrimi- 
nating  and  unfair  as  to  awaken  only  indignation  and  contempt. 

LETTERS  FROM  A  YOUNG  TEACHER.— NO.  1. 

Sarah  C.  Sterling,  Michigan. 
Absentem  qui  rodit  amicum, 
Qui  non  defendit  alio  culpante — 

Horace. 

LIKE  the  faithful  Horace  of  the  dear  old  Vassar,  I  have  promised  to  be  to 
you  a  faithful  friend,  not  "  gnawing  "  you  as  in  days  of  yore,  but  giving 
you  a  full  and  complete  account  of  my  experiences  in  this  western  region. 

As  the  Germans  say  here,  where  I  am  boarding,  I  landed  at  Osowatomie 
on  the  last  day  of  August,  Wednesday,  giving  me  full  time  to  run  over  this 
strange,  new  town  of  two  years'  growth,  and  numbering  full  five  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  become  acquainted  with  the  school  committee  men,  school 
trustees,  and  school  ma'ms,  of  which  I  conclude  we  have  rather  an  unusual 
set !  We  are  upon  the  northern  borders  of  Lake  Michigan  ;  the  white  foam 
kisses  my  feet,  as  I  write,  and  the  bleak  sand  hills  rise  in  wonderful  heights, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  a  short  scrub  of  pine.  Their  sides  are  nearly 
perpendicular,  and  so  soft,  and  clean,  and  white,  that  they  are  easily  climbed, 
your  feet  sinking  into  the  sand  to  such  a  depth  that  you  do  not  slide  backward, 
only,  occasionally,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  extricate  yourself,  especially  if 
you  are  dressed  a  la  mode.  When  once  at  the  top,  you  slide  down  without 
difficulty,  it  being  the  only  procedure  by  which  you  can  manage  the  descent. 
To  day  I  have  passed  most  of  my  time  thinking,  and  perchance,  dreaming,  of 
my  coming  year's  work,  and  its  hopes  and  plans,  and  praying  that  that  time 
will  come,  when  with  filled  purse  and  waving  honors,  (for  I  assure  you  I 
expect  to  achieve  great  distinction  even  as  a  common  school  teacher,  as  I  fully  hold 
to  the  opinion  that  teaching  should  be  honored  above  all  professions,  and  even 
should  be  a  profession  of  itself),  I  can  revisit  you  and  talk  over  the  develop- 
ments and  vicissitudes  of  this  seeming-to-be  strange  life  in  these  Michigan 
wildnesses. 

Out  of  all  the  patrimony  left  me  by  my  tender  mother,  sleeping  under  the 
cool  violets,  I  have  left,  two  fragments  of  a  twenty-five-cent  piece,  and  they 
keep  calling  to  each  other  from  out  the  depths  of  my  reticule,  looking,  I 
suppose,  for  a  chance  companion.  I  have  inveigled  "  mein  fraulein 
landlady "  into  lending  me  a  three-cent  stamp  for  postage  upon  this  "  mein 
brief,"  with  full  promise  to  pay  at  the  end  of  the  first  month,  for  I  rejoice  to 
inform  you,  and  with  exceeding  great  joy,  that  in  this  land  of  Michigan  plenty, 
where  floweth  the  milk  and  the  honey,  the  school  teachers  are  paid  once  a 
month,  upon  the  last  day  of  the  month  "  Abib,"  neither  the  Kalands,  the  Nones, 
nor  the  Ides,  but  upon  the  last  day  of  the  month  "  Abib,"  which  being  inter- 
preted after  the  manner  of  men,  would  mean  once  in  three  or  four  months,  or 
perhaps  once  a  year  ;  and  the  average  salary,  I  find  upon  inquiry,  to  be  thirty- 
five  dollars  per  month  to  experienced  teachers  ;  but  inasmuch  as  I  am  a  new 
recruit,  a  "  raw  hand,"  as  the 'president  of  the  school  committee  terms  it,  but 
thirty  dollars  is  granted  to  me,  with  the  promise  of  increase  to  thirty-five  dollars 
at  the  close  of  the  first  year,  provided  I  shall  succeed  in  pleasing  the  most 
iniportant  of  the  parents,  and  the  director's  children. 

My  poor  wardrobe  and  pocket-book  !    What  shall  I  do  to  replenish  your 


e  xhausted  stores,  your  strings,  and  tapes,  and  button  holes  ?  What  shall  I  do 
with  the  wherewithal  to  sew  on  my  buttons  ?  What  shall  I  do  for  five  cents' 
worth  of  rubber  cord  ? — And  for  those  flagellums  of  torture  which  serve  as 
scorpion  stings  to  fasten  up  the  locks  of  women  ?  And  all  the  other  etceteras 
of  ladies'  toilettes  ?  O  shades  of  Hades,  look  in  merciful  compassion  upon 
these  suffering  sisters  !  Thirty-five  dollars  per  month — board  and  washing 
five  dollars — traveling  expenses,  vacations,  the  wherewithal  to  be  clothed, 
books,  papers,  teachers'  journals,  all  to  come  from  this  munificent  sum  paid  to 
our  lady  teachers,  (but  mind  you,  my  dear,  the  gentlemen  are  paid  better). 
The  State  is  growing  poor  upon  these  salaries.  (Already,  I  hear,  a  bill  is 
pending  in  the  Legislature  for  their  decrease.  Whence  shall  come  my  Eclec- 
tic, my  Atlantic,  my  Scribner's  Monthly,  my  Fors  Clavigera,  my  art  journals  ? 

And  yet,  how  such  trials  loom  up  before  the  mind  with  mountain  signifi- 
cance !  To  the  teacher  their  name  is  legion,  and  many  times,  I  have  thought, 
do  they  increase,  verily  in  geometrical  ratios,  in  proportion  to  the  zeal,  faith- 
fulness, and  carefulness,  with  which  all  duties  are  discharged. 

And  life  is  ever  thus.  Do  we  but  set  our  eyes  on  the  distant  future,  and 
trials  emerge  from  the  thickening  clouds.  Do  we  but  say  with  whitening  lips 
and  set  teeth,  "  I  will  conquer,"  "  Life  shall  yield  to  me  all  this,"  and  all 
hindrances,  and  all  stumblings,  and  all  villifications,  and  every  conceivable 
barrier  stand  in  our  way. 

But  my  letter  grows  in  length,  yet  not,  I  am  sure,  in  the  poet's  hexamaters, 
or  Greek  dytharambics.  The  peaceful  waves  of  Michigan  Lake  have  long 
since  retired  to  their  fastnesses ;  my  dial  hand  points  to  the  hour  of  one. 

"  And  now  dark  night  hath  turned  her  middle  course, 

And  the  cruel  Orient  hath  breathed  upon  me  with  his  panting  steeds." 

So  says  the  poet  of  the  golden  age,  but  in  these  ice-bound  regions  we  have 
degenerated  into  colder  platitudes,  and  more  frozen  corruptions.  Next  Mon- 
day morning  at  nine  o'clock,  I  expect  to  commence  my  life  work,  with  its 
manifold  experiences  and  divers  colors. 

Chicago  Notes. 


Prof.  James  Hannan,  Chicago. 

THE  Twenty-Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  received. 
It  is  a  handsome  volume  of  169  pages,  from  the  press  of  Geo.  J.  Titus. 
Ex-President  Richberg  occupies  ten  pages  with  the  Report  of  the  President. 
Superintendent  Pickard  occupies  thirty  pages.  Assistant  Superintendent  Doty 
makes  no  report.  Seventy-five  pages  are  devoted  to  "Reports  of  Committees." 
The  balance  is  included  in  an  Appendix,  embracing  a  statistical  review  of 
school  work. 

Mr.  Richberg's  Report  refers  to  several  important  topics.  It  is  highly  eulo- 
gistic of  the  recent  administration  of  school  affairs  in  this  city.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  Bible  question  is  spoken  of  at  some  length.  The  decrease  of 
expenditures  ($6,294.21)  of  the  year,  embraced  in  the  report,  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  is  conspicuously  and  complacent^  noticed.  The  very  large  num- 
ber of  promotions  reported  is  made  the  basis  of  an  inference  that  an  "  aston- 
ishing improvement "  exists  in  that  matter,  and  the  full  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  is  suggested  as  a  proper  subject  for  psychological  and  other  invest- 
igations. Mr.  Richberg  gives  himself  special  credit  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Division  High  Schools,  and  claims  that  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  those 
who  enter  the  High  School  choose  the  Division  Schools  (with  two  years' 
course),  shows  that  these  schools  meet  a  want  felt  in  the  community.  Con- 
gratulatory reference  is  made  to  the  labors  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  the 
matter  of  text-books,  the  late  president  claiming  that  such  labors  have  "  forced 
a  reduction  of  twenty  per  cent,  in  prices  "  of  text-books.  Kind  words  are 
said  of  Assistant  Superintendent  Doty,  of  Ex-Attorney  Goggin,  of  Building 
and  Supply  Agent  Ward,  arid  of  the  Assistant  Teachers. 

Superintendent  Pickard's  Report  shows  that,  at  the  close  of  last  year,  there 
were  49  school  districts  in  the  city ;  that  there  were  54  schools ;  67  school 
buildings,  of  which  55  were  owned  by  the  city;  that  there  were  667  rooms, 
51  principals,  and  711  assistants;  that  there  were  51,128  pupils  enrolled  dur- 
ing the  year,  an  average  membership  of  38,081,  and  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  35,969.5  ;  that  for  absence,  2,100  pupils  were  suspended,  and  for  mis- 
conduct, 155;  that  the  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  (exclusive  of 
principals)  was,  in  the  High  Schools,  38,  in  the  Normal  Schools,  46,  and  in  all 
other  Schools,  57  ;  that  the  total  number  of  promotions  for., the  year  was  39,- 
786,  being  12,615  greater  than  the  previous  year,  and  107.3  Per  cent,  of  the 
average  number  belonging  for  the  year;  that  the  total  valuation  of  property 
in  the  city,  was  $173,764,246.00,  the  total  receipts  for  the  school  year  were 
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$850,848.12,  the  total  expenditures,  $821,308.50,  and  that  the  total  cost  of 
schools,  per  pupil,  upon  school  census,  was  $7.90;  upon  enrollment,  $17.03  ; 
upon  average  membership,  $22.87  >  an<i  upon  average  daily  attendance,  $24.49. 

Supt.  Pickard  renews  his  recommendation  that  an  ungraded  room  be  set 
apart  in  each  large  school,  with  a  teacher  of  special  ability,  to  take  charge  of 
those  specimens  of  "  Young  America"  "  who  court  suspension  that  they  may 
obtain  freedom  from  school  restraints. 

Allusion  is  made  by  Mr.  Pickard  to  the  increased  use  of  text-books  by  pri- 
mary pupils.  "  The  result  of  the  change  is  favorable  to  more  rapid  promotion; 
since  it  has  given  the  pupil  opportunity  for  private  study,  and  the  losses  from 
absence  have  been  more  readily  made  up."  He  suggests,  however,  that  too 
close  adherence  to  the  text-books  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  actual  instruction, 
and  that  therefore  "  it  is  of  great  value  to  the  pupil  that  the  requirements  of  the 
course  go  beyond  the  material  furnished  in  the  text-books  used." 

Favorable  mention  is  made  by  Mr.  Pickard,  in  connection  with  primary  in- 
struction, of  the  idea  of  procuring  fresh  reading  for  primary  pupils.  It  is  com- 
plained that  children  lose  interest  in  their  reading  books  because  of  the  speed- 
iness  with  which  they  lose  their  freshness.  "  Less  matter  at  a  time,  and  more 
frequent  changes,  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  child  in  this  most  difficult  school 
task." 

It  has  been  a  theory  of  the  Superintendent  that  for  some  time  past  the 
recitations  in  the  grammar  department  have  partaken  too  much  of  the  nature 
of  examinations.  Some  remarks  on  this  subject  were  printed  in  the  Twenty- 
First  Annual  Report.  He  now  suggests  that  there  is  a  danger  of  falling  into 
the  other  extreme.  "  Pouring  is  as  fatal  as  pumping."  "  In  teaching  him 
how  to  study,  the  best  instruction  is  given." 

As  showing  the  financial  value,  from  one  point  of  view,  of  higher  instruction, 
attention  is  called  by  the  Superintendent  to  the  fact  "  that  of  the  762  teachers 
employed  during  the  year,  420  were  graduates  of  the  High  and  Normal 
Schools." 

If  the  Twenty-Second  Annual  Report  is  unusually  small,  the  melancholy 
list  under  the  title  "  In  Memoriam  "  is  unprecedentedly  long.  During  the 
year,  nine  teachers  passed  from  the  cares  of  earth.  "  They  were  unobtrusive; 
giving  their  best  service  at  all  times,  thinking  more  of  their  pupils  than  of 
themselves." 

STATE  DEPARTMENTS. 
Illinois. 


Editor,  John  W.  Cook,  Normal. 
REPORT  OF  ATTENDANCE  FOR  DECEMBER,  1876. 
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The  Colorado  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Boulder  the  first  week  in 
January.  Aaron  Gove,  anciently  the  "  Illinois  Schoolmaster,"  and  at  present 
Superintendent  of  the  Denver  schools,  was  its  president.  The  Boulder  County 
News  publishes  portions  of  his  address. 

Mr.  Gove  gives  his  friends  some  excellent  advice,  and,  if  they  are  wise,  they 
wjU  escape  the  misfortunes  of  many  an  Illinois  town  that  is  now  the  owner  of 
a  magnificent  school  house  and  a  magnificent  bonded  debt. 

We  quote  : 


"  While  we  will  say  give  us  a  comfortable,  reasonable  house  with  good 
teachers,  never  mind  the  sky-scrapers,  long  flights  of  stairs,  and  magnificent 
exteriors.  Beautiful  buildings  will  never  make  effective  schools.  Our  advice 
will  not  all  be  followed,  but  you  and  I,  fellow  teachers,  have  it  in  ftir  power 
to  save  for  our  young  State,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  during  the  next 
ten  years  by  taking  and  holding  a  position  against  elaborate  and  expensive 
school  buildings  made  for  ornament  and  show  rather  than  for  use. 

"  A  village  in  Illinois  divided  by  the  railroad  into  two  parts  is  similarly 
unfortunately  divided  in  school  management,  one  district  on  the  east,  one  on 
the  west  side.  The  east  side  said,  we  will  build  a  school  house  whose  towers 
shall  mount  toward  the  skies,  and  whose  exterior  appearance  shall  attract  atten- 
tion and  cause  strangers  to  stop  and  admire  and  buy  a  home  with  us.  They 
voted  bonds — $40,000.  The  house  was  built.  The  west  side  could  not  abide 
the  superiority  of  their  neighbors,  and  they,  in  a  spirit  of  emulation,  voted  $60,- 
000  bonds  and  erected  a  fool's  palace.  The  bonds  are  not  yet  due.  The 
strangers  do  not  settle  in  a  town  so  burdened  with  debt.  For  several  years 
the  notoriously  poorest  schools  of  the  county  have  been  conducted  in  that  town 
seven  months  in  the  year,  because  the  people  have  barely  money  to  pav 
interest,  none  for  running  expenses." 


The  Illinois  Normal. — The  school  is  running  pleasantly,  being  crowded 
to  its  fullest  capacity.  About  thirty  in  the  assembly  room  are  occupying 
chairs. 

The  system  of  teachers'  receptions,  inaugurated  last  term,  is  continued.  A 
very  enjoyable  evening  was  spent  last  week  in  the  Wrightonian  Hall. 

Virgil  Pinkley  spent  a  few  days  last  week  in  visiting  familiar  haunts.  He 
expects  to  return  and  complete  the  course. 

The  Societies  continue  to  prosper  as  of  old.  Mr.  George  Franklin  is  Pres- 
ident of  the  Wrightonian,  and  Miss  Preston  of  the  Philadelphians.  Since  the 
annual  contest,  there  has  been  something  of  a  revival  in  society  work.  De- 
bates, which  for  some  time  have  been  in  the  background,  are  now  coming  to 
the  front. 

The  amount  of  "  Uncle  Sim's  "  bequest  to  the  Wrightonians  is  not  yet  ascer- 
tained. Their  hall  is  tastefully  draped  in  mourning,  and  will  remain  so  until 
the  close  of  the  term. 

The  legislative  committees  are  coming  to  pay  their  biennial  visits,  and  to  de- 
termine whether  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 

All  of  the  last  class,  except  two,  are  teaching.  The  exceptions  are,  Mr. 
Kinyon,  who  is  continuing  his  studies  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  Mr.  Wood,  who  is 
in  business  at  or  near  Moline.  Miss  Bass  is  at  Oakland,  Miss  Larrick  at  Gib- 
son, Miss  Pusey  at  Champaign,  Mr.  Beatty  near  Clinton,  Mr.  Buterbaugh  at 
Hudson,  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Farm  Ridge,  Mr.  Crawford  at  Mechanicsburgj 
Mr.  Dinsmore  near  Time,  Dr.  Dougherty  at  Lacon,  Mr.  Hanna  at  Toulon, 
Mr.  Howard  at  Farmington,  Mr.  Johnston  at  Millersburg,  Mercer  Co.,  Mr. 
Lyon  in  Kansas,  Mr.  Tyler  near  Peoria,  and  Mr.  Mosher  near  his  home.  Mr. 
Hedges  was  engaged  for  the  high  school  at  Rochelle,  but  sickness,  contracted 
at  Philadelphia,  called  him  out  of  a  life  full  of  promise.  His  memory  is  a 
benediction. 

Mr.  DeBurn,  principal  of  East  Champaign  schools,  reports  Miss  Pusey  as 
doing  excellent  work. 


We  have  many  times  urged  upon  our  county  superintendents  the  advisability 
of  conducting  educational  departments  in  their  local  papers.  Some  are  doing 
it,  and  are  accomplishing  an  amount  of  good  that  doubly  compensates  them  for 
the  additional  labor.  These  articles  should  have  a  double  purpose  :  They 
should  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  school  patrons,  and 
should  be  a  means  of  communication  between  superintendent  and  teachers. 

The  people  need  to  have  the  school  brought  home  to  them.  Its  defects 
should  be  candidly  discussed,  and  an  interest  in  its  success  aroused.  Improved 
methods  of  instruction,  palpable  errors  in  management,  and  a  score  of  things 
beside,  should  receive  unequivocal  treatment.  We  are  about  ready  to  assert 
that  a  county  superintendent  is  responsible  for  the  dominant  sentiment  of  his 
county  on  the  school  question.  The  teachers  need  help.  It  is  not  meant  that 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  "  enthuse  "  them,  in  a  general  sort  of  a  way,  but 
that  definite  assistance  should  be  given  them.  If  there  are  teachers  who  have 
thirty  pupils  and  forty  classes,  and  this  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  impossibles, 
that  evil  can  be  remedied  by  publishing  an  outline  of  gradation,  that  can  be 
modified  to  suit  localities,  and  by  urging  it,  upon  teacher.;  and  patrons,  by 
earnest  words  and  abundant  argument.  We  wonder  that  not  more  have  seized 
the  opportunity  of  making  themselves  felt  throughout  their  counties.  Make 
the  experiment,  friends. 

— Supt.  Smith,  of  McLean,  is  holding  a  series  of  small  institutes  in  various 
parts  of  his  county.  We  observe  that  Miss  West,  of  Knox,  is  doing  the  same. 
Others  are  doubtless  engaged  in  similar  work.  The  small  institutes  are  the 
best.    From  fifteen  to  twenty  teachers  are  enough.    These  sessions  shoul- 
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mean  "  business."  There  should  be  no  time  wasted  in  discussing  compulsory 
education,  or  equation  of  payments,  or  the  "kinks"  of  grammar ;  but  the  work 
should  be  put  upon  the  first  and  second  readers,  the  primary  arithmetic,  and 
the  early  work  generally.  Organize  the  institute  into  a  class.  Take  a  second 
reader,  make  each  one  tell  exactly  how  he  would  conduct  an  exercise,  viz : 
what  questions  he  would  ask ;  what  points  he  would  emphasize,  etc.  If  the 
superintendent  doesn't  conclude,  before  a  single  hour,  that  there  is  something 
for  him  to  do,  we  will  congratulate  him  upon  the  fact  that "  his  lines  have  fallen 
in  pleasant  places."  The  superintendents  are  the  center  of  the  situation. 
With  the  exercise  of  common  sense,  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  industry,  they 
can  double  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  in  a  single  year. 
But  of  this — more  anon. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

Please  allow  me  to  correct  my  report  of  the  Illinois  State  Association,  by 
adding  to  the  Committe  on  Annual  Exhibit  of  School  Work,  at  meetings  of 
the  Associations,  the  names  of  Profs.  H.  L.  Boltwood,  Princeton,  and  Ross, 
Carbondale.  The  full  list  was  not  given  me  at  the  time ;  I  wrote  in  several 
directions  for  it,  but  did  not  receive  it  in  time  to  appear  in  last  Weekly. 

M.  A.  West. 

Galesburg,  January  27,  1877. 


Nebraska. 


Editor,  C.  B.  Palmer,  Beatrice. 

IT  was  in  a  Normal  School.  The  subject  was,  "  Use  of  Capitals."  The 
teacher  stated  one  of  the  most  important  things  about  this  subject  to  be  a 
certain  distinction  in  compound  names,  which  will  be  apparent  from  the  follow- 
ing :  Ohio  river,  Blue  River ;  Andes  mountains,  Rocky  Mountains ;  Jackson 
street,  Main  Street,  &c.  It  was  claimed  that  such  qualifying  words  as  blue, 
rocky,  &c,  required  the  second  word  to  complete  the  name,  but  in  the  other 
cases  the  second  word  is  not  a  part  of  the  name.  Nearly  the  whole  recitation 
was  consumed  in  the  discussion  of  this  "important"  (?)  point,  and  from  the 
ready  answers  of  the  pupils  it  evidently  was  not  the  first  time  it  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  class.  Both  teacher  and  pupils  seemed  fully  impressed  with  the 
correctness  and  importance  of  this  idea.  What  a  dreadful  thing  it  is  for  a 
teacher  to  have  a  hobby !  How  many  teachers  there  are  who  get  an  idea  that 
a  certain  thing  ought  to  be  so,  if  it  isn't,  and  think  they  can  make  it  so  by 
teaching  that  it  is  so  !  As  well  might  the  priests  of  Galileo's  time  stop  the 
turning  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis  by  making  him  say  it  did  not  turn  !  We  are 
reminded  of  the  words  of  our  Latin  teacher,  years  ago  :  "  In  Language  we 
must  ask  why;  in  Mathematics  ask  for  the  reason,  but  in  Language  ask  only 
fur  the  usage."  It  certainly  is  true  that  authority  in  language  is  not  found  in 
reasons  or  rules,  but  in  the  usage  of  reputable  authors,  and  however  much  we 
may  philosophize  upon  it,  our  conclusions  are  worthless  unless  they  coincide 
with  that  usage.  Look  in  the  geographies,  look  in  the  histories,  even  look  in 
the  grammars, — and  almost  exery  absurdity  can  be  found  in  some  grammar, — 
and  if  the  majority  of  respectable  authors  sustain  you,  then  you  have  authority 
that  no  one  can  gainsay ;  but  if  not,  beware  how  you  teach  error  to  those  who 
will  go  out  and  in  their  turn  become  teachers  of  error !  It  is  the  teacher's 
business  to  teach  truth,  and  if  he  be  in  the  proper  state  of  mind,  he  will  love 
the  truth  better  than  anything  else,  his  own  theories  not  excepted. 

— A  three  days'  institute  was  held  at  Pawnee  City  the  last  week  in  Decem- 
ber w  hich  is  reported  to  have  been  well  attended. 

— The  winter  term  of  the  Wahoo  school  closed  the  Friday  before  Christmas, 
the  pupils  giving  a  literary  entertainment  the  evening  of  the  closing  day.  Miss 
Jessie  Stocking,  assistant  teacher  during  the  last  term,  goes  to  Peru  to  attend 
the  Normal. 

— Crete  employs  the  following  corps  of  teachers  in  her  schools  :  Edw. 
llealey,  Principal;  Miss  Mira  Lee,  Miss  Corey,  and  Miss  S.  E.  Johnston,  As- 
sistants. 

— Nelson,  Nuckolls  county,  deplores  the  loss,  by  fire,  of  her  $  1,200  school 
house.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  district  is  already  bonded  to  the  extent  of 
the  law  for  the  one  destroyed,  which  will  render  it  difficult  to  replace  it. 

— An  institute  was  held  at  Geneva,  Fillmore  county,  January  lo-IC/th,  con- 
ducted by  State  Superintendent  Thompson. 

Saunders  County. — The  increase  of  population  at  Wahoo,  since  the  ad- 
vent of  the  railroad,  has  been  so  great  that  the  school  is  crowded  beyond  its 
capacity.    The  school  now  consists  of  two  departments,  with  seats  for  86  pupils 


in  both.  About  1 20  are  now  in  attendance,  and  the  board  have  decided 
to  furnish  another  room  and  employ  another  teacher. 

Correction. — In  our  recent  item  in  regard  to  the  county  superintendency, 
we  asked  the  authority  of  the  Omaha  Bee  for  the  statement  that  the  superin- 
tendency cost  the  state  $60,000,  and  said  that  the  real  cost  was  less  than  one- 
third  that  sum.  The  printers  made  it  $160,000,  which  demoralized  our  whole 
statement. 

Iowa. 


Editor,  J.  M.  DeArmond,  Davenport. 

NORMAL  INSTITUTES.— An  esteemed  correspondent  asks  a  number  of 
questions  concerning  normal  institutes.  We  give  the  law  as  passed  or 
enacted  by  the  fifteenth  general  assembly,  March  19,  1874,  for  the  benefit  of 
our  friend  and  others  interested  in  the  subject.    It  reads  as  follows  : 

"  The  county  superintendent  shall  hold  annually  a  normal  institute  for  the 
instruction  of  teachers,  and  those  who  may  desire  to  teach,  and,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  procure  such  assistance 
as  may  be  necessary  to  conduct  the  same,  at  such  time  as  the  schools  in  the 
county  are  generally  closed.  To  defray  the  expenses  of  said  institute,  he 
should  require  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  one  dollar  for  every  certificate  issued  ; 
also  the  payment  of  one  dollar  registration  fee  for  each  person  attending  the 
normal  institute.  He  shall,  monthly,  and  at  the  close  of  each  institute,  trans- 
mit to  the  county  treasurer  all  moneys  so  received,  including  the  State  appro- 
priation for  institutes,  to  be  designated  the  '  institute  fund,'  together  with  a 
report  of  the  name  of  each  person  contributing,  and  the  amount.  The 
board  of  supervisors  may  appropriate  such  additional  sum  as  may,  by 
them,  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  further  support  of  such  institute.  All 
disbursements  of  the  institute  fund  shall  be  upon  the  order  of  the  county  super- 
intendent ;  and  no  order  shall  be  drawn  except  for  bills  presented  to  the 
county  superintendent,  and  approved  by  him,  for  services  rendered  or  expenses 
incurred  in  connection  with  the  normal  institute." 

— A  number  of  the  schools  of  Adair  county  have  been  closed,  temporarily, 
on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  that  dread  scourge — diphtheria. 

— The  second  semi-annual  graduating  exercises  of  the  Burlington  High 
School  occurred  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  ult.  There  was  a  large  attendance 
of  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  schools,  who  took  an  honest  and  sincere 
pride  in  the  manner  in  which  the  winter  class  of  1 877  acquitted  itself.  The 
following  programme  was  observed  : 

Music  ;  Prayer;  Music;  "  The  fall  of  the  leaf  is  a  whisper  to  Man,"  Annie 
Millicent  Quick;  "They  Say,"  Rebecca  Simpson;  "Ambition,"  Sarah 
Williams;  Music;  "  Just  So  High,"  Mary  Darling  ;  "Has  the  Age  of  Heroes 
and  Heroines  Passed"?  Maggie  C.  McCosh ;  Music;  "Lectures  and  Lectur- 
ers," Juliet  Hiilhouse  ;  "Sheep,"  Lilian  A.  Eggleston  ;  Music;  Conferring 
Diplomas,  Dr.  H.  Bailey  ;  Music  ;  Benediction. 

— Prof.  A.  K.  Virgil  has  been  delivering  interesting  and  instructive  lectures 
on  music,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  state.  He  proposes  to  start  a  con 
servatory  of  music  at  Burlington  or  Keokuk. 

— Mr.  A.  Quackenbush  has  been  elected  teacher  of  book-keeping  in  the 
Dubuque  High  School. 

— The  educational  book  agency  of  Harper  Brothers  has|  been  removed  from 
Burlington,  where  it  has  been  for  three  years,  to  Dubuque.  Mr.  C.  R.  Pitt- 
man  has  charge  of  the  agency. 

— Superintendent  Robert  M.  Ewart,  of  Delaware  county,"  while  visiting 
schools  in  Honey  Creek  township,  arrived  at  a  school-house  about  nine 
.o'clock  one  morning.  No  fire  had  been  started,  the  door  was  locked,  and  no 
children  were  to  be  seen.  He  went  to  the  house  where  the  teacher  was 
staying,  called  him  out  of  bed,  and  advised  him  to  look  just  a  little  more 
carefully  after  the  interests  of  his  school.  Superintendent  Ewart  is  doing  a 
good  work  for  the  schools  of  Delaware  county. 

— Her  name  is,  or  quite  recently  was,  Ida  Bemer.  Now  Ida  attended  a 
public  school  in  Allamakee  county,  even  though  twenty-one  beautiful  summers 
had  rolled  over  her  head.  For  some  misdemeanor  which  "  trespassed  on  the 
law  "  of  the  school,  the  teacher  punished  Ida.  It  was  an  orthodox  punishment — 
a  liberal  use  of  the  rod.  But  Ida  and  her  parents  unanimously  decided  that 
such  extreme  measures  were  in  open  viola%m  of  the  law.  Accordingly  they 
invoked  the  aid  of  its  strong  arm  to  visit  condign  punishment  upon  the  teacher. 
The  justice  before  whom  the  case  was  tried  thought  the  teacher  guilty  of 
assault  and  battery,  and  likewise  did  the  district  court  decide.  But  Mr.  Miz- 
ner,  the  teacher,  was  determined  to  get  sound  law  on  the  question,  and  carried 
the  case  up  to  the  supreme  court.  That  tribunal  decided  recently  that  the 
refractory  Ida  had  been  enrolled  as  a  pupil  of  the  school  and  must  submit  to 
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the  rules  of  the  school.  Peace  and  order  reign  supreme  in  Allamakee 
county. 

— Prof.  D.  R.  Fox  is  principal  of  the  public  schools  of  Dyersville,  Dubuque 
county.  Prof.  J.  A.  Edwards  and  Miss  Louisa  Kuhlman  are  the  assistants. 
One  hundred  and  eighty  pupils  have  been  enrolled  and  the  average  attendance 
is  one  hundred  and  thirty-six.  The  Dyersville  schools  are  in  a  fine  condition. 
Prof.  Fox  has  been  in  charge  of  these  schools  for  three  years. 

— Indianola  is  proud,  as  she  well  may  be,  of  her  new  school  house.  Mr.  C. 
C.  Chamberlain  has  charge,  of  the  school. 

— Hopkinton,  likewise,  is  proud  of  her  new  school  building. 

— Avoca  is  going  to  have  a  public  reading  room. 

— Superintendent  Von  Coelln  delivered  an  address  before  a  convention  of 
school  officers  at  Independence,  week  before  last. 

— The  winter  term  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Cedar  Falls  promises  to 
be  a  most  useful  one.    Over  80  students  are  in  attendance. 

— Prof.  J.  D.  Wells  is  principal  of  the  Dubuque  High  School. 

County  Supervision. — No  subject  received  more  attention  at  the  last  ses- 
ion  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  than  County  Supervision.  No  other 
subject  was  so  warmly  and  spiritedly  discussed.  There  were  those  who  favored 
the  abolishment  of  the  office,  and  the  substitution  of  more  effective  means  of 
supervision.  Others  maintained  that  the  office  should  be  retained,  but  so  modi- 
fied and  improved  as  to  secure  better  talent  and  thereby  more  serviceable  work. 
The  unanimity  with  which  the  Association  adopted  Prof.  Crosby's  and  Dr. 
Magoun's  resolutions  indicated  plainly  that  there  was  no  disposition  to 
dispense  with  county  supervision.  The  following  resolution  offered  by  Dr. 
Magoun,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  county  supervision,  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  interests  of  the  county  schools  in  Iowa  will  be  greatly 
promoted  if  the  directors  in  each  county  will  nominate  suitable  persons  for 
county  superintendents  for  the  suffrages  of  their  fellow  citizens  at  the  election 
next  year,  in  order  to  remove  that  election  entirely  from  party  politics. 

— A  false  alarm  of  fire  was  sounded  from  a  Des  Moines  school  house  a  few 
days  ago.  The  teachers  succeeded  in  getting  the  children  out  in  two  and  a 
half  minutes.  But  it  seems  some  one's  part  was  over-done,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  children  were  greatly  excited.  Petitions  for  the  removal  of  almost 
everybody  were  circulated  for  a  few  days  and  intense  excitement  was  rife. 
The  school  authorities  probably  erred,  but  they  did  what  they  deemed  was 
for  the  best.    Why  censure  them  for  this  error  ? 

— The  following  resolution  was  offered  at  the  December  meeting  of  the 
Davenport  Board  of  Education  : 

Resolved,  That  no  corporal  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  except  by  the 
principals  of  the  schools. 

At  the  January  meeting  the  following  substitute  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Superintendent  direct  the  Principals  to  direct  their  teach- 
ers to  report  to  the  m  all  difficult  cases  of  discipline  before  inflicting  punish- 
ment. 

— A  school  for  instruction  in  the  German  language  exclusively  has  been 
organized  by  two  German  societies  of  Clinton.  This  language  is  taught  in 
something  over  fifty  of  the  graded  public  schools  of  the  state. 

— A  "  school  marm,"  writing  to  a  prominent  school  journal,  says  some 
sarcastic  things  concerning  superannuated  "  old  "  teachers,  who  are  designated 
as  respectable  "  old  "  Nestors.    Verily  the  school  mistress  is  abroad. 

Wisconsin. 


Editor,  J.   Q.   Emery,  Fort  Atkinson. 

BILLS  have  been  introduced  into  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  a  State 
Board  of  Education,  to  compel  the  attendance  at  school  of  children  from 
the  age  of  seven  to  fourteen,  and  to  establish  an  institution  for  the  education 
of  feeble-minded  children. 

— A  Farmington  correspondent  of  the  Jefferson  County  Union  says  of  C.  J. 
Collier,  County  Superintendent,  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  the  county 
has  ever  had  ;  that  if  he  visits  a  swool  that  is  not  running  satisfactorily,  he  is 
not  backward  in  giving  teachers  to  understand  that  by  their  contract  with  dis- 
trict officers,  they  are  as  much  bound  thoroughly  to  devote  their  time  to  their 
school,  as  the  public  is  to  pay  the  stipulated  wages  ;  and  he  also  tells  teachers 
and  scholars,  plainly,  what  is  expected  of  them  by  the  community. 
— "J.  C,"  writing  from  Eau  Claire  to  the  Chicago  Inter- Ocean,  says; 
"  Eau  Claire  boasts  of  her  public  schools,  and  if  No.  2,  on  the  east  side,  is  a 


fair  sample,  she  has  reason  to  boast.  I  have  just  visited  every  room,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Hon.  W.  P.  Bartlett,  director  of  that  school  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  or  since  it  was  organized.  Mr.  Howland  has  been  its  principal  twelve 
years,  and  every  department  is  under  superb  discipline.  The  schools  on  the 
west  and  north  sides,  I  am  told,  are  equally  good." 

— The  Joicrnal  of  Education,  for  January,  contains  the  following  relative 
to  the  December  meeting  of  the  Association  : 

"  The  holiday  session  of  the  Association  was  very  largely  attended,  and* 
from  our  standpoint,  was  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  session  within 
three  years.  We  were  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  ability  and  high 
character  of  our  professional  teachers.  Wisconsin  certainly  has,  in  the  upper 
ranks  at  least,  of  her  educational  work,  men  of  brains,  culture,  character,  and 
devotion.  They  are  men  who,  if  they  continue  to  work  together  as  now,  for 
common  ends,  will  ere  long  place  their  state,  educationally,  in  the  foremost 
line.  *  *  *  The  organization  of  a  Principals'  Association,  and  means 
looking  to  a  more  efficient  and  systematic  organization  of  the  superintendents' 
conventions,  were  steps  in  the  right  direction,  which  met  our  approval. 

"  It  was  a  somewhat  peculiar  and  gratifying  fact,  that  the  chief  interest  and 
measures  of  this  session  of  the  Association  related  to  plans  for  improving  the 
great  mass  of  common  schools.  That  good  results  in  this  direction  will  flow 
from  the  conference,  we  sincerely  hope  and  believe." 

— President  Parker,  of  the  River  Falls  Normal  school,  takes  an  active  part  in 
the  teachers'  associations  held  in  that  vicinity. 

— Prof.  C.  W.  Roby  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  city 
of  La  Crosse. 

— Prof.  Earthman  recently  lectured  at  Prescott,  on  the  "  Mound  Builders,  or 
Ancient  Civilization  of  America."  The  proceeds  of  the  lecture  were  devoted 
to  the  purchasing  of  reference  books  for  the  public  school.  Prof.  Earthman 
refused  compensation.  He  delivers  another  lecture  upon  his  experience  in 
southern  prisons  during  the  war. 

— Superintendent  Baker,  of  Pierce  county,  edits  an  educational  column  in 
the  River  Falls  Journal.  He  seems  to  be  doing  vigorous  work  in  the  line  of 
teachers'  associations.  He  gives  notice  that  spring  examinations  will  occur 
quite  early  in  March,  and  says  he  will  then  publish  a  list  of  all  teachers  hold- 
ing certificates,  in  the  form  of  a  circular,  and  give  a  copy  to  each  member  of 
the  district  boards  in  the  county.  The  circular  will  contain  the  average  stand- 
ing of  each  teacher,  amount  of  experience,  kind  of  certificate,  attendance  at 
institutes  and  associations,  educational  papers  taken  by  each  one,  and  such  other 
particulars  as  will  aid  bonds  in  securing  a  teacher  suited  to  their  needs. 

— Dr.  Steele,  President  of  Lawrence  University,  recently  preached  in  the  First 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Oshkosh,  and  at  the  close  of  the  services  quite 
a  large  sum  was  contributed  for  the  benefit  of  the  University. 

— In  his  last  annual  message  to  the  Legislature,  Gov.  Ludington  says : 

"  The  common  schools  of  the  state,  and  all  that  concerns  their  efficiency,  can 
not  be  too  urgently  commended  to  your  care.  I  renew  the  suggestion  of  last 
year,  and  invite  attention  "  to  the  question,  whether  it  would  not  be  practi- 
cable and  desirable  to  establish  a  uniformity  of  text-books  throughout  the  state, 
and  thus  effect  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  expense  to  which  parents  are 
subjected  on  this  account." 

Before  compelling  a  state  uniformity  of  text-books,  we  commend  to  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  a  careful  reading  of  the  dissussion  of  that  subject, 
by  the  Hon.  Edward  Searing,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  his 
annual  report  for  1874.  Probably  no  fuller  or  abler  report  has  ever  been  made 
by  any  state  superintendent. 

Indiana. 


Editor,  J.  B.  Roberts,  Indianapolis. 

STATE  UNIVERSITY. — Dr.  Lemuel  Moss,  President  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, commenting  upon  the  fact  that  for  the  past  two  years  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  revenue  of  this  slate  has  gone  directly  or  indirectly  to  sup- 
port its  educational  system,  says :  "It  must,  I  think,  gratify  and  encourage 
every  intelligent  citizen  to  know  :  1.  That  taxation  is  so  low;  and  2.  That  so 
large  a  proportion  of  it  goes  to  the  maintenance  of  education.  I  apprehend, 
also,  that  these  two  facts  are  closely  related,  even  as  cause  and  effect.  Taxa- 
tion is  low  because  education  is  general,  of  good  quality,  and  constantly 
increasing.  It  costs  a  thousand  per  cent,  more  to  care  for  a  tramp,  or  a  crimi- 
nal, or  a  pauper,  per  year,  than  to  educate  a  child.  No  person  is  so  much 
interested  in  this  matter  as  the  tax-payer,  especially  the  tax-payer  who  is  a 
laborer,  and  he-must  see  that  the  tax  for  education  is  the  tax  which  it  is  much 
easier  and  cheaper  to  pay  than  to  abolish." 

Compulsory  Education. — Mr.  Hubbard,  of  Henry  county,  has  introduced 
a  bill  into  the  Legislature,  providing  that  every  child  between  the  years  of  six 
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and  fourteen  shall  have  at  least  fourteen  weeks  of  schooling  annually,  and  be 
instructed  in  the  three  R's  and  two  G's. 

South  Bend. — The  school  authorities  of  this  city  have  passed  an  order 
forbidding  any  teacher  in  their  employ  to  hold  any  meetings  for  religious  pur- 
poses in  any  school  room,  or  to  occupy  any  time  during  school  hours  in  teach- 
ing his  religious  or  sectarian  tenets.  A  newspaper  writer,  who  seems  to  have 
gotten  himself  imbued  with  the  Huxlo-Darwinian  dialect,  discovers  in  this  an 
"  evolutionary  tendency  to  differentiate  the  secular  from  the  religious  institu- 
tions and  observances." 

RICHMOND. — Everybody  wants  to  see  his  name  once,  at  least,  in  print. 
Recognizing  this  worthy  ambition,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Richmond 
Schools  publishes  a  monthly  roll  of  honor,  in  the  Daily  Palladium.  It  em- 
braces the  names  of  all  who  have  been  perfect  in  attendance  and  deportment 
during  the  month.  The  roll  for  month  ending  Dec.  22d  contains  the  names 
of  28  teachers,  and  346  pupils. 

County  Supervision.— Superintendent  Harlan,  of  Marion  county,  from 
reports  on  file  in  his  office,  has  compiled  the  following  statistics,  some  of 
which  certainly  show  the  effects  of  industrious  and  efficient  supervision  :  The 
highest  number  of  classes  reciting  in  any  ungraded  school  in  the  county  is 
34;  lowest  number,  19;  average,  24;  highest  number  of  recitatations  in  any 
graded  school,  20 ;  lowest,  II;  average,  15.  Considerable  attention  is  given 
to  music,  drawing,  moral  instruction,  and  literary  exercises,  which  last  means 
composition,  writing,  and  declamations.  There  is  almost  entire  uniformity  of 
text-books.  Nearly  every  school  is  supplied  with  a  Webster's  Dictionary.  In 
twenty-five  schools  the  course  of  instruction  embraces  branches  other  than 
those  required  by  law.    All  the  teachers  take  or  read  educational  periodicals. 

— Superintendent  Norton,  of  St.  Joseph  county,  is  taking  some  steps  for- 
ward ;  one  of  these — the  demanding  more  of  an  applicant  for  a  teacher's  cer- 
tificate than  the  mere  ability  to  answer  a  certain  per  cent,  of  the  questions 
prepared  by  the  .State  Board  of  Education,  correctly,  must  meet  with  the 
special  approbation  of  all  who  have  noticed  the  frivolity  and  total  want  of 
preparation  exhibited  by  many  of  the  young  girls  who  go  out  to  teach  our 
country  schools.  He  is  urging  the  Trustees  to  plant  shade  trees  in  the  school 
yards,  repair  the  fences  surrounding  them,  and  see  to  it  that  cattle  are  not 
pastured  in  the  school-yard  during  the  summer  vacation — this  will  be  done  in 
he  spring.  How  parents  expect  their  children  to  study  in  a  school-house 
twithout  a  tree  to  shade  it  from  the  summer  sun,  is  a  mystery  to  those  who  have 
had  charge  of  such  schools.  M.  R. 

— Superintendent  Burrie  Swift,  of  Laporte,  says  :  "  In  the  employment  of 
teachers  I  have  to  choose  between  two  things :  A  teacher  who  knows  all 
methods,  but  who  knows  nothing  else,  and  one  who  knows  "lots"  of  things, 
but  knows  nothing  of  methods.  Other  things  being  equal,  I  always  choose 
the  one  who  has  plenty  of  facts  to  teach,  for  if  a  teacher  has  plenty  of  things 
to  tell,  I  will  risk  her  to  find  a  way  to  tell  them,  or,  if  she  cannot,  I  can  help 
her."  M.  R. 

— We  have  some  interesting  notes  from  the  Institute  held  at  South  Bend 
January  3d,  which  will  appear  next  week. 

Minnesota. 


Editor,  O.  V.  Tousley,  Minneapolis. 

SUPERINTENDENT  KNOX  says  that  the  school  at  Aitkin  is  the  only 
one  in  the  county.  But  let  us  congratulate  a  small  scholastic  population 
on  the  enterprise  and  intelligence  which  mark  their  movements  thus  far. 
Their  school-house  cost  one  thousand  dollars  ;  is  furnished  with  patent  seats ; 
and  the  teacher  of  the  school  has  been  trained  for  the  business  of  instruction. 
If  like  liberality  shall  characterize  other  districts,  as  they  are  organized  in  that 
county,  we  predict  for  this  people  prosperity.  For  not  to  speak  of  the  elevat- 
ing influences  which  emanate  from  good  schools,  we  must  recognize  the  fact 
that  education  is  no  mean  factor  in  determining  the  price  of  real  estate  in  any 
community. 

Legislative  Visit. — The  joint  committee  from  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  Legislature  visited  the  University  of  Minnesota 
on  Friday,  January  19th.  They  were  present  at  the  morning  assembly  of  the 
students,  and  several  of  them  addressed  a  few  words  to  the  students.  Sena- 
tor Weelock  said  that  he  did  not  regard  it  as  a  misfortune  to  a  young  man  or 
woman  that  he  had  to  largely  or  entirely  pay  his  own  way  at  college.  Another 
gentleman  referred  to  a  classical  saying  that  the  stomach  is  the  best  stimulant 
for  making  good  verses,    The  President  called  on  the  students  who  were 


assisting  themselves  in  their  education  by  labor,  or  otherwise,  to  rise,  when 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  three  hundred  present  rose  to  their  feet,  including 
many  young  ladies.  At  the  request  of  the  committee,  the  President  called 
out  one  of  the  seniors  for  declamation.  Mr.  Mahoney,  who  is  one  of  those 
who  largely  support  themselves,  acting  now  as  engineer  of  the  University  heat- 
ing apparatus,  responded  with  an  oration  which,  entitled  "  Reserve  Force," 
both  inculcated  and  illustrated  the  necessity  of  being  ready  for  unexpected 
emergencies.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  to  the  students,  one  of  the  com- 
mitteemen expressed  his  hope  that  the  State  will  very  soon  make  arrangements 
for  the  enlargement  and  decoration  of  the  grounds  immediately  surrounding 
the  University.  Governor  Pillsbury's  last  message  to  the  Legislature  called 
attention  to  the  need  of  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose. 

After  leaving  the  chapel,  the  committee  were  conducted  by  the  President 
through  the  museum,  various  lecture  rooms,  laboratories,  and  over  the  grounds. 
There  seems  to  be  a  general  disposition  in  the  Legislature  to  deal  generously 
with  the  University,  and,  on  the  part  of  some,  as  expressed  by  one  of  the  com- 
mitteemen, "  to  make  it  one  of  the  best  institutions  of  learning  in  the  country." 

— The  Jefferson  School  building,  recently  burned  at  Minneapolis,  is  to  be 
resurrected  in  fine  style.  The  new  structure  will  be  handsome,  capacious,  and 
convenient.  The  style  of  architecture  is  modern  Gothic,  with  Mansard  roof 
partially  brick.  Facing  Hennepin  avenue,  in  the  center  of  the  building,  is  a 
square  tower,  running  up  seventy-five  feet.  The  main  entrance  is  on  Henne- 
pin avenue,  under  a  porch  which  is  supported  by  a  granite  column.  There 
are  no  steps  from  the  street  exposed  to  the  weather,  but  they  are  all  under 
cover  of  the  porches.  The  wide  stairways  are  to  be  on  the  outside  of  the 
building,  and  enclosed  in  solid  walls — constructed  of  iron  and  brick,  and  fire- 
proof. There  is  a  stairway  at  either  end  of  the  building  running  to  the  second 
floor,  and  thence  to  the  third  floor,  which  is  a  hall,  not  v.sed  when  the  rooms 
below  are  occupied.  The  first  floor  empties  its  occupants  directly  on  to  the 
ground,  and  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  pupils  on  the  second  floor.  There 
are  four  school  rooms  on  the  second  floor,  and  they  have  two  stairways.  Two 
rooms  have  the  front  stairway,  and  two  rooms  the  rear  stairway.  In  that  way 
about  a  hundred  pupils  have  access  to  a  stairway  of  one  flight.  In  other 
words,  every  two  rooms  of  the  building  have  an  exit,  and  the  building  proper 
is  only  two  stories  high. 

The  building  is  to  be  82x92  in  dimensions,  and  will  contain  eight  regular 
school  rooms,  four  on  each  floor.  There  are  two  recitation  rooms  on  the 
second  floor  lying  between  the  school  rooms,  which  are  located  in  pairs  on 
either  side  of  a  wide  hall  extending  the  full  length  of  the  building.  A  like 
hall  is  on  the  first  floor,  where  there  is  one  recitation  room  besides  the  four 
school  rooms.  The  latter  are  all  25x30,  the  recitation  rooms  10x34.  One 
teacher's  room  on  the  first  floor,  corresponding  to  a  recitation  room,  is  10x30. 

Three  dressing-rooms  connect  with  each  of  the  school  rooms,  and  every 
provision  will  be  made  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  teachers  and  pupils. 
The  stories  are  thirteen  feet  high,  well  lighted,  and  heated  with  steam,  direct 
and  indirect  radiation.  All  the  interior  supporting  walls  are  of  brick.  In  the 
basement  are  two  wet  weather  rooms  for  eating  dinner.  The  ventilation  will 
be  through  four  ventilating  shafts,  and  will  be  thorough. 

The  hall  on  the  third  floor  is  62x79  ^eet>  and  will  seat  from  800  to  1,000 
people.  This  will  be  used  for'  examinations  and  rhetorical  exercises.  It  has 
two  flights  of  stairways  (with  iron  railing  on  both  sides)  at  either  end  for  exit, 
and  they  are  fire-proof  and  on  the  outside  of  the  building ;  so  that  an  audience 
is  safe  when  it  gets  on  the  stairs.    All  the  doors  of  the  building  open  out. 

Mr.  Editor  :  We  are  having  a  little  dispute  in  our  region  over  this  ques- 
tion— Is  it  proper  to  say,  "  Six  times  six  are  thirty-six  ?"  Let  us  have  your 
opinion.  S.  J.  C. 

About  all  the  wheat  has  been  threshed  out  of  this  subject,  but  we  will  fling 
the  flail  once  more. 

6  X  6  =  36 

The  above  is  an  equation,  an  expression  which  teachers  understand.  When 
the  formula  assumes  another  shape,  a  point  in  grammar  seems  to  be  involved. 
Shall  we  say,  six  times  six  are  or  is  thirty-six?  The  party  who  teaches  his 
pupils  to  say  are,  parses  the  sentence  in  this  wise  :  "  '  Six  '  is  an  adjective, 
qualifying  the  noun  '  times ';  'times'  is  a  noun  plural,  and  is  the  subject  of 
the  verb  '  are,'  etc." 

But  is  this  so?  Do  not  the  two  words,  "  six  times,"  constitute  really  an 
adverbial  phrase  ?    If  so,  what  does  it  modify  ? 

This  expression,  translated  into  the  forms  of  articulate  speech,  simply 
means  the  following  :  The  number,  "  six,"  repeated  sixthly,  or  six  times,  gives 
a  result,  "  thirty-six  ";  or  "  six  "  taken  sixthly  is  "thirty-six."  If  this  trans- 
lation be  the  correct  one,  we  should  then  have  in  the  last  form,  the  word 
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"  taken"  used  as  a  participle,  modifying  "six";  "six  times"  an  adverb,  quali- 
fying "  taken  ";  and  "six"  a  noun,  the  subject  of  "is."  Our  analysis  then 
leads  us  to  say,  "  six  times  six  is  thirty-six." 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  about  the  adverbial  use  of  "once"  and  "twice" 
in  the  expressions  "  once  one  is  one,"  and,  "  twice  one  is  two."  There  should 
lie  none  in  the  case  before  us.  But  what  consistency  is  there  in  saying,  "thrice 
three  is  nine,"  but;  "  three  times  three  are  nine."  In  the  former  statement 
you  use  an  adverb,  consisting  of  one  word;  while  in  the  latter  statement  you 
simply  lengthen  the  adverb,  and  then  proceed  to  change  the  verb. 

Michigan. 

Editor,  Lewis  McLouth,  Ypsilanti. 
^T^QUAL  JUSTICE,"  in  the  Weekly  of  January  25th,  convicts  the 

\_j  editor  of  this  department  of  great  dereliction  of  duty  in  not  making 
fuller  mention  of  the  parts  taken  by  ladies  in  the  late  proceedings  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association.  The  emission  was  altogether  an  accidental  one  and 
not  of  "  malke  aforethought."  The  three  ladies  who  participated  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, Miss  Woodford,  of  Lansing,  Mrs.  Adams,  of  Detroit  and  Mrs.  Ford> 
of  Kalamazoo,  all  performed  their  parts  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  and  the 
omission  of  their  names  in  the  account  of  the  proceedings  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  the  men  were  so  much  noisier  and  more  obtrusive 
that  one  could  not  easily  forget  their  clatter,  while  the  quieter  but  no  less 
valuable  work  of  the  ladies  was  overlooked  in  the  hurry  of  writing  out  the 
account  from  memory.    "We  wont  do  so  any  more,  please  ma'am  !" 

— The  legislative  committee  on  January  24th  began  work  investigating  the 
University  I  aboratory  defalcation.  It  is  hoped  that  all  facts  that  are  said 
heretofore  to  have  been  withheld  will  now  be  presented,  and  that  there  may 
he  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  end  put  to  this  unfortunate  affair. 

— The  University  faculty  now  numbers  56,  and  there  are  1,080  students  in 
attendance.  Fifteen  are  pursuing  super-graduate  studies.  A  new  lathe  has 
been  purchased  by  the  University  for  working  iron  in  the  laboratories. 

— Geo.M  .  Sprout,  an  old  normal  pupil  and  for  several  years  a  teacher  in 
the  public  schools,  is  now  attending  lectures  in  the  Law  Department  of  the 
University.  Miss  Alice  M.  Stark,  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  School  in  the 
class  of  '69,  has  at  last  laid  down  the  pedagogic  ferule  and  begun  the  study  of 
medicine  at  the  University.  Mark  F.  Finley,  of  the  Normal  class  of  '75,  is 
studying  at  the  Dental  School.  Geo.  A.  Cady,  F.  S.  Fitch,  Geo.  Barnes,  and 
H.  C.  McDougall,  all  old  Normal  graduates,  are  members  of  the  senior  class, 
literary  department,  of  the  University.  Mr.  McDougall  is  orator  for  his 
class. 

— Dr.  Geo.  B.  Jocelyn,  President  of  Albion  College,  died  early  on  the 
morning  of  January  27th,  of  an  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  He  had 
been  suffering  for  some  years  from  diabetes,  but  his  death  was  very  sudden 
and  unexpected. 

Dr.  Jocelyn  was  born  in  Connecticut,  January  3,  1824,  and  consequently 
was  only  a  few  days  past  53.  He  was  educated  at  Asbury  University,  Indiana, 
graduating  in  1842.  The  next  year  he  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Con- 
ference of  Indiana,  as  an  itinerant  preacher,  and  soon  won  for  himself  a  high 
place  as  a  Christian  and  a  preacher.  In  1857  he  was  transferred  to  the  Iowa 
Conference,  and  after  having  filled,  as  pastor,  some  of  the  most  important 
charges  in  that  state,  was,  in  1861,  made  President  of  the  Iowa  Wesleyan 
University.  In  1864,  he  was  called  to  Michigan  as  President  of  Albion  Col- 
lege, and  has  continued  to  occupy  that  place  up  to  his  death,  except  for  two 
years,  during  which  time  he  served  as  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  at  Grand  Rapids.  * 

Dr.  Jocelyn  was  a  man  of  strong  masculine  character,  indomitable  force  and 
perseverance,  and  full  of  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  Christianity  and  education; 
while  his  large-hearted  and  cordial  disposition  and  manners  fastened  to  him 
by  the  strongest  ties  of  friendship  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  The 
college,  the  church,  and  the  cause  of  higher  education  in  Michigan,  have  lost, 
in  Dr.  Jocelyn's  death,  one  whose  place  it  will  be  difficult  to  fill. 

— The  new  building  for  the  Detroit  Public  Library  was  opened  and  dedi- 
cated by  appropriate  ceremonies  on  Monday  evening,  January  22d.  This 
library,  though  but  twelve  years  old,  now  has  34,000  volumes,  valued  at  $50,- 
000.  Even  so  soon  there  is  talk  of  adding  more  rooms  to  the  building  for  an 
art  gallery,  a  scientific  museum,  and  for  the  Archives  of  the  Detroit  Historical 
Society. 

— Prof.  Crissey,  Superintendent  of  the  Flint  public  schools,  is  editing  a  live 
educational  column  in  the  Wolverine  Citizen  of  that  place.    Send  it  along. 
— Ajiistrict  school-house,  known  as  the  "  Hull"  school-house,  two  and  a- 


half  miles  east  of  Benton  Harbor,  was  burned  Friday  afternoon,  January  26th. 
Loss,  $800,  and  insured  for  $300. 

— A  lady  teacher  in  a  district  school  near  Saline,  Washtenaw  county,  has 
been  obliged  to  give  up  her  place  in  consequence  of  the  pranks  of  a  pack  of 
rude  and  unrestrained  loafers  who  infest  the  district.  And  this  is  allowed 
within  ten  miles  of  the  University  and  of  the  Normal  School. 

— The  Regents  of  the  University,  in  their  statement  of  needs  to  the  Legis- 
lature, ask  that  $8,000  per  annum  be  appropriated  for  instruction,  and  $2,500 
for  apparatus,  as  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  the  School  of  Mines  and  of 
Architecture.  An  appropriation  of  $10,000  per  annum  is  also  asked  for  pro- 
fessorships of  Physics  and  Geology,  and  for  apparatus,  with  the  intention  of 
starting  physical  and  physiological  laboratories,  and  for  making  yearly  addi- 
tions to  the  General  Library.  They  also  ask  for  a  yearly  appropriation  of 
$6,000  for  supporting  the  Dental  School,  and  for  dental  apparatus,  with  a  view 
to  adding  another  professor  to  that  School.  They  also  suggest  to  the  Legis- 
lature the  need  of  a  new  library  building. 

— The  ladies'  society  of  the  Normal  School,  the  "  Pleiades,"  held  their 
public  exercises  for  the  term  on  Friday  evening,  January  12th.  The  follow  - 
ing  members  took  part  in  the  literary  exercises :  Misses  Cutcheon,  De  Laiv!. 
Osborn,  Miner,  Lambie,  Towar,  and  Kahler.  On  the  following  Friday  even 
ing  the  "  Lyceum  "  gave  a  public  exercise.  An  immense  audience,  for  the 
old  Normal  Hall,  was  in  attendance,  and  the  effort  was  pronounced  a  success. 
Misses  Judd,  Carus,  Beach,  and  Brooks,  and  Messrs.  Bobb,  Stockley,  Wilson, 
and  Curran,  gave  essays,  readings,  or  orations. 
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WE  particularly  "request  our  readers  to  renew  their  subscriptions  promptly, 
even  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  paid  for,  as  this  will  obviate 
many  difficulties  and  delays.  Do  not  wait  for  the  publishers  to  send  you  a 
notice  that  your  subscription  has  expired ;  tthe  number  following  your  name 
on  the  paper  or  wrapper  indicates  that. 

— If  you  fail  to  receive  your  paper  at  any  time,  send  us  a  postal  card,  and 
we  will  supply  the  missing  number. 

■ — We  are  receiving  large  clubs  from  some  quarters,  but  there  is  room  on 
our  subscription  books  for  many  more  names,  and  we  hope  to  have  a  club  of 
five  or  more  from  every  city  in  the  United  States. 

— More  attention  will  be  paid  in  future  numbers  of  the  Weekly  to  the 
wants  of  the  common  school  teacher,  though  every  number  has  thus  far  con- 
tained some  very  practical  articles  for  the  thoughtful  teacher.  Remember 
that  the  paper  is  published  every  week,  and  there  are  four  copies  sent 
to  you  now  where  only  one  was  sent  of  the  monthly.  We  intend  to  publish 
numerous  exercises  and  demonstrations  which  have  been  used  in  the  schools. 
Send  them  to  your  state  editor  or  to  the  managing  editor. 

— It  is  presumed  that  our  readers  understand  that  those  editorials  which 
appear  in  the  Weekly  without  signature,  are  from  the  pen  of  the  Editor-in- 
chief. 

GOOD  WORDS  FROM  GOOD  SOURCES. 
It  is  replete  with  valuable  and  useful  information  to  the  teacher,  gathering 

news  from  every  quarter. — Educational  Index. 

It  is  a  sprightly  paper,  is  well  edited,  and  is  destined  to  occupy  an  impor- 
tant field  of  usefulness. — Parents'  and  Teachers'  Monthly. 

The  Weekly  looks  exceedingly  well;  it  reads  well.  It  carries  a  dignified 
head,  but  adapts  itself  to  all  tastes  and  capacities.  It  must  receive  an  exten- 
sive reading,  as  otherwise  we  should  be  compelled  to  infer  that  illiteracy  has 
invaded  the  ranks  of  those  sent-  forth  to  sweep  illiteracy  out  of  existence. — 
Prof.  Alexander  Winchell,  Syracuse  University. 

The  first  two  numbers  seem  to  be  very  profitable  and  practical  reading. — 
Superintendent  H.  S.  Baker,  Pierce  County,  Wis. 

Among  my  visitors,  none  is  more  entertaining,  more  instructive,  more  wel 
come. — Philip  Eden,  Platteville,  Wis. 

It  is  worthy  of  high  commendation  to  all  western  people  interested  in  edu- 
cational matters. — Prof.  Wm.  M.  Bristoll,  Yankton,  D.  T. 

I  have  read  with  interest  and  pleasure  the  first  number  of  The  Educa- 
tional Weekly,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  like  it. — Prof.  B.  M.  Rey- 
nolds, La  Crosse,  Wis. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  new  Educational  Weekly. — Superintend- 
ent A.  G.  Smith,  Perrysburg,  Ohio. 

The  advent  of  The  Educational  Weekly,  under  so  favorable  auspices, 
augurs  well  for  the  interests  of  popular  education  in  the  great  Northwest, — 
Dr.  John  H.  French,  Vermont, 
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CHICAGO,  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  is,  1877. 

Editorial. 

IF  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  individual  be  only  the 
expression  of  his  education  en  dernier  resultat,  so  also,  but 
far  more  strongly,  is  the  national  conduct  the  expression  or  result 
of  national  education. 

"It  is  surely,  then,  a  matter  not  only  of  interest,  but  of  safety, 
— of  duty — the  paramount  interest  beyond  all  others  to  every  na- 
tion, to  every  individual  of  every  nation — but  above  all  to  its 
rulers — to  whose  guardianship  what  the  nation  is,  and  what  the 
nation  may  become,  is  confided — to  see  that  the  education  of  the 
nation  shall,  in  all  things,  be  such  as  most  to  favor  the  national 
intellect  and  virtue." — Wyse  on  Education  Reform. 

In  previous  issues,  the  Weekly  has  endeavored  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  certain  figures  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  actual 
educational  condition  of  this  country.  It  has  given  a  partial 
view  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  vast  amount  of  illiteracy  within 
our  borders.  .  It  has  supplemented  that  view  with  an  array  of  the 
percentages  of  non-attendance  of  the  school  population  in  a  large 
proportion  of  the  states.  There  are  the  best  of  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  the  statistics  of  illiteracy  actually  reported  are  far  be- 
low the  reality,  but  we  have  preferred  to  speak  entirely  within 
bounds,  for  the  figures  are  bad  enough  at  best.  High  authori- 
ties have  claimed  that  thirty-three  per  cent,  should  be  added  to 
the  reported  results  in  order  to  arrive  more  nearly  at  the  truth. 
It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  our  present  purpose  to  jus- 
tify this  addition  by  appropriate  and  convincing  citations.  That 
easy  task  may  be  performed  hereafter.  The  enormous  proportion 
of  the  school  population  not  attending  school,  in  many  states, 
even  after  making  all  proper  allowances  and  reductions  from  the 
reported  figures,  is  a  fact  no  less  appalling  and  significant  than 
I  se  actual  illiteracy.  It  indicates  how  the  ranks  of  ignorance  are 
in  part  recruited.  It  affords  a  clue  to  the  inadequacy,  not  to  say 
the  inefficiency  of  our  educational  measures  as  a  whole. 


It  will  not  do  for  us  to  forget  that  we  are  a  nation,  and  not  a 
mere  federation  of  states  alone.  It  is  not  enough  that  certain 
states  of  the  North  excel  certain  other  states  of  the  North  in  the 
munificence  of  their  provisions  for  education,  or  in  the  zeal  with 
which  the  work  is  carried  forward.  Nor  is  it  enough  that  the 
Northern  states  as  a  whole,  are  far  in  advance  of  the  Southern 
states  as  a  whole.  Nor  have  we  a  right  to  assume  that  the  North- 
ern states,  or  any  portion  of  them,  have  reached  the  limit  of 
their  expenditures  and  their  efforts  for  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple, even  within  their  own  boundaries.  The  percentage  of  illit- 
erates, ten  years  of  age  and  over,  to  the  total  population  of  the 
same  age,  including  both  sexes  and  all  classes,  in  fourteen  of  the 
Northern  states,  ranges  from  3.81  to  8.86,  while  the  average  for 
the  whole  is  6.98.  If,  now,  we  bring  into  account  the  fact  that 
a  large  number  of  those  reported  as  attending  schools  are  under 
instruction  but  a  few  weeks  in  each  year  ;  that  they  are  taught  (?) 
by  young,  inexperienced,  and  incompetent  teachers ;  that  they 
thus  gather  up  but  a  few  scraps  of  ill-digested  knowledge ;  that 
they  gain  little  or  none  of  that  real  discipline  which  makes  the 
pupil  a  student  and  life  a  perpetual  school,  and  that  they  come  far 
short  of  reaching  even  Governor  Robinson's  standard  of  citizen- 
ship in  being  able  "to  read  and  understand  the  laws,  the  consti- 
tution, and  the  ballot  that  they  vote  on  election  day,"  we  shall 
discover  that  the  Northern  states  have  done  little  more  than 
make  a  fair  beginning  in  the  discharge  of  their  primal  duty  of 
giving  to  the  whole  people  a  wise  and  generous  education,  befit- 
ting the  needs  of  a  nation  of  sovereigns.  With  due  respect  to 
the  Governor  of  New  York,  we  venture  to  doubt  whether  he  has 
fully  analyzed  the  import  of  his  own  standard  of  citizenship. 
Have  not  our  constitutions,  state  and  national,  and  their  true 
import,  been  the  subjects  of  dispute  by  the  ablest  minds  in  our 
land  almost  from  the  day  of  their  adoption  ?  Does  not  the  true 
interpretation  of  our  laws  tax  the  highest  powers  of  the  best 
students  of  jurisprudence  in  the  land  ?  Does  not  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  ballot  voted  on  election  day  imply  a  knowledge 
of  men  and  measures  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  graduates  of  our  common  schools,  as  they  are  ?  We 
do  not  need  to  pause  for  a  reply.  These  questions  have  been 
answered  beforehand  in  the  promotion  of  so  many  incompetent, 
corrupt,  and  unworthy  men,  to  places  of  responsibility  and  trust 
through  "the  ballots  on  election  day." 


Another  view  of  the  extent  to  which  ignorance  prevails  in  the 
South  is  afforded  by  the  percentage  of  illiterates  of  both  sexes 
and  all  classes  over  ten  years  of  age,  to  the  whole  population. 
These  figures  also  furnish  the  basis  for  a  comparison  of  the  edu- 
cational condition  of  the  two  sections.  The  highest  percentage 
of  these  illiterates  is  in  South  Carolina,  where  it  mounts  up  to 
57.64.  The  lowest  is  in  Maryland,  where  it  is  23.55.  ^n  Ala- 
bama  it  is  54.19  ;  in  Georgia,  56.06;  Mississippi,' 53.91 ;  Louisi- 
ana, 52.46;  Florida,  54.76.  The  average  percentage  for  four- 
teen of  the  Southern  states  is  45.27. 


This  brings  us  to  consider  the  bearing  of  these  and  other  facts 
heretofore  presented,  upon  the  national  welfare.  No  reflecting 
mind,  we  apprehend,  will  be  disposed  to  question"  the  truth  of 
the  citation  at  the  beginning_qf  this  article,  that  "the  "character 
and  conduct  of  the  individual  is  only  the  expression  of  his  education 
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in  its  last  result,  and  that,  far  more,  is  the  national  conduct  the  ex- 
pression or  result  of  national  education. ' '  The  same  truth  may  be 
formulated  in  the  sentence  that  the  characters  of  men  and  of  nations 
alike  are  what  their  education  makes  them.  Whatsoever,  therefore, 
you  would  have  a  nation  become,  that  you  must  make  it  become 
through  the  moulding  power  of  education.  As  the  child  is  father 
of  the  man,  so  the  men  and  women  may  be  said  to  be 
the  parents  of  the  nation.  Here  is  the  key  to  all  true  and 
far-reaching  statesmanship.  We  have  no  right  to  expect  a  united 
and  homogeneous  people,  without  a  system  of  homogeneous  edu- 
cation universally  diffused.  With  forty-five  per  cent,  of  illiteracy 
at  the  South,  and  ninety-three  per  cent,  of  intelligence,  in  its 
various  grades,  at  the  North,  we  have  no  good  reason  to  look  for 
universal  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  in  the  nation.  With  a 
strong  party  in  the  South  opposed  to  common  schools,  there  is 
no  hope  of  any  relief  from  the  burden  of  ignorance  which  op- 
presses both  herself  and  the  nation,  unless  the  nation  shall  itself 
grapple  with  the  problem  and  practica.ly  enforce  its  cardinal 
principle  that  since  all  men  have  a  right  to  freedom,  so  all  men 
have  a  right  to  he  educated  in  order  that  that  freedom  may  be,  by 
them,  enjoyed.  In  equal  educational  advantages  for  all,  is 
involved  the  problem  of  equal  rights  and  equal  protection  for  all, 
as  well  as  of  that  unity  of  sentiment,  purpose,  and  aspiration 
among  the  people,  which  is  to  be  the  strength,  the  salvation,  and 
the  glory  of  the  republic. 

One  of  the  first  transactions  of  the  Michigan  Legislature,  now 
in  session,  was  to  listen  to  a  memorial  from  the  National  Board 
of  Trade,  setting  forth  that  there  are  in  the  United  States  large 
numbers  of  youths  who  would  be  glad  to  secure  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  mechanical  arts ;  that  they  are  debarred  from  that 
privilege  owing  to  the  well-known  regulations  of  trades-unions 
as  to  the  percentage  of  apprentices  to  journeymen,  who  claim 
the  right  of  dictating  to  employers ;  and  that  this  is  done  while 
all  branches  of  mechanics  are  largely  supplied  with  incompetent 
workmen.  The  memorialists  therefore  pray  that  the  subject  be 
referred  to  an  appropriate  committee  where  it  will  receive  such 
consideration  as  its  importance  demands,  and  suggest  that  pro- 
vision be  made  for  the  establishment  of  art  and  science  schools 
where  workingmen  and  their  children  may  receive  such  technical 
instruction  as  will  improve  and  create  skilled  labor.  The  memo- 
rial was  referred  to  the  committees  on  education,  and  we  hope  it 
will  be  heard  from  again.  W 

A  plan  is  on  foot,  headed,  as  we  understand,  by  W.  L.  B.  Jen- 
ney,  of  this  city,  Professor  of  Architecture  in  Michigan  University, 
to  make  a  scientific  expedition  round  the  world.  It  is  proposed 
to  charter  a  first-class  steamship,  fit  it  up  for  study  and  work,  en- 
gage a  scientific  corps,  and  then  take  students  for  the  trip.  These 
will  be  drilled  in  military  style,  trained  in  naval  discipline,  given 
extraordinary  opportuties  for  study  and  exploration,  and  expected 
to  do  their  own  fighting  should  occasion  offer.  The  expedition 
will  start  from  New  York  next  July,  to  be  gone  two  years.  Stu- 
dents who  desire  to  go  should  address  Prof.  Jenney.  W. 

The  latest  exhibition  of  medical  bigotry  is  on  the  part  of  the 
medical  faculty  of  Bowdoin  College.  Dr.  A.  B.  Palmer  and 
Prof.  Burt  G.  Wilder,  lecturers  at  this  college,  and  also  at  Mich- 
igan University,  have  been  notified  that  they  must  sever  their 
connection  with  the  latter  institution,  or  be  thoroughly  proscribed 
at  the  former.  The  reason  is  that  a  homoeopathic  school  is  now 
attached  to  the  University.  For  shame  !  When  will  the  medi- 
cal men  ("  regulars")  become  modernized  and  liberalized  ?  W. 


Several  numbers  of  the  Metric  Bulletin  have  been  placed  upon 
our  table.  This  publication  is  the  official  journal  of  the  Metric 
Bureau,  of  Boston,  Mass.  Its  objects  are  "  to  disseminate  in- 
formation concerning  the  metric  system  ;  to  urge  its  early  adop- 
tion, and  to  bring  about  actual  introductions  of  the  system 
wherever  practicable. "  That  this  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures must  eventually  supersede  the  present  cumbersome,  illogical, 
and  unwieldy  method  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt.  What  the 
decimal  system  has  done  for  our  currency,  the  metric  must  do  for 
our  measures  of  length,  weight,  and  capacity.  In  view  of  the 
time  to  be  saved  in  the  mastery  of  the  system  in  our  schools,  and 
of  the  simplicity  it  must  introduce  into  ordinary  commercial 
transactions,  we  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  classes  to  urge  its 
general  adoption  in  business  as  well  as  its  introduction  into  our 
school  courses.  We  shall  hereafter  recur  to  this  subject  fre- 
quently, believing  that  in  the  earnest  advocacy  of  its  claims,  we 
shall  be  helping  forward  one  of  the  most  beneficial  reforms  of  the 
day. 

LEGISLATION  RUN  MAD. 

THERE  is  now  before  the  Legislature  of  Michigan  one  of  the 
most  infamous  schemes  for  securing  a  monopoly,  which 
could  well  be  devised.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  plan  to  throw 
the  entire  school-book  trade  of  the  state  into  the  hands  of  the 
two  or  three  publishing  houses  which  will  pay  the  most  for  it,  or 
which  can  maneuvre  the  most  sharply.  We  refer  to  Senate  Bill 
No.  26,  "  A  Bill  to  provide  for  a  unifo^iity  of  text-books  in 
primary  and  graded  schools." 

This  bill  provides,/;-^,  that  prior  to  Jan.  1,  1878,  the  State 
Board  of  Education  shall  decide  what  text-books  shall  be  used  in 
all  primary  and  graded  schools  in  the  state  ;  second,  that  they 
shall  make  a  contract  with  the  publishers  of  these  books  to  supply 
the  state;  third,  that  after  Jan.  1,  1878,  ''Any  member  of  a 
district  board,  superintendent,  or  teacher,  who  shall  purchase  for 
any  school,  or  cause  to  be  purchased,  or  who  shall  permit  the 
use  of  any  school  book  other  than  contracted  for  and  purchased 
as  provided  for  in  this  act,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  five  dollars  and  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars." 

We  can  think  of  but  two  things  which  can  be  urged  in  favor 
of  this  bill — especially  as  in  preference  to  a  plan  for  township 
uniformity,  viz  :  that  it  will  save  a  trifling  expense  to  such  fami- 
lies as  may  move  from  one  township  in  the  state  to  another,  and 
that,  by  buying  in  the  way  proposed,  books  can  be  obtained 
at  lower  rates.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  numerous  and 
weighty — insuperable  objections  to  it.  And  first  of  all,  no  such 
law  can  possibly  be  executed.  It  is  so  thoroughly  absurd  that  when 
put  to  practical  working  it  must  fail.  How  absurd  to  suppose 
that  the  State  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  three  men  elected 
to  manage  the  State  Normal  School  (this  is  the  sole  business  of 
this  body)  can  judge  better  what  text-books  are  adapted  to  the 
graded  schools  of  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids,  East  Saginaw,  Ann 
Arbor,  Kalamazoo,  etc.,  than  can  the  local  authorities;  or  that 
there  is  "  a  ghost  of  a  chance  "  of  making  these  schools  adopt 
such  text-books  as  may  be  thus  selected.  In  fact,  the  work  which 
these  schools  have  to  do  is  so  diverse  that  the  books  which  may 
be  essential  to  success  in  one  are  most  ill  adapted  to  another. 
Nor  will  the  putting  of  several  text-books  on  the  same  subject 
upon  the  schedule  relieve  the  matter;  this  does  not  secure  "uni- 
formity," but  nullifies  the  law  in  its  execution. 

Again,  this  scheme  creates  a  large  class  of  natural  enemies  to  it, 
which  can  not  fail  to  destroy  it.  These  are  the  local  book  deal- 
ers, all  publishers  whose  books  are  not  in  the  list,  the  teachers, 
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and  all  graded  schools.  That  the  great  majority  of  teachers  will 
oppose  it  no  one  with  common  sense  or  common  honesty,  it 
would  seem,  could  question.  Observe  that  any  schedule  which 
might  be  adopted  would  have  upon  it  more  or  less  books  which 
would  be  obnoxious  to  any  particular  teacher,— in  other  words, 
no  teacher  in  the  state  who  had  any  independent,  intelligent 
judgment,  would  be  satisfied  with  the  list  of  text-books  thrust 
upon  him.  The  writer  of  this  has  consulted  with  the  half  dozen 
leading  teachers  in  the  state  whom  he  has  chanced  to  meet  since 
he  saw  the  bill,  and  every  one  of  them  considers  the  measure  in 
the  light  here  presented. 

But  where  does  the  bill  come  from  ?  Have  the  legislators 
been  overwhelmed  with  petitions  asking  for  it?  Have  the  teach- 
ers and  educators  of  the  state  been  clamoring  for  it?  Where 
did  so  much  wisdom  and  philanthropy  originate  ?  All  convers- 
ant with  such  movements  know  well  enough  where,  and  the 
practical  working  of  such  a  law  would  soon  show  why.  Indeed, 
the  history  of  similar  measures  in  other  states  has  already  shown 
who  the  interested  parties  are.  We  commend  to  these  legislators 
the  experience  of  Vermont  and  Minnesota.  We  do  not  say  that 
thd  State  Board  of  Michigan  is  not  immaculate ;  but  we  do  say 
that  no  such  Board,  in  any  state,  could  discharge  the  duties  im- 
posed by  this  law  without  being  accused  of  bargaining  and  cor- 
ruption, nor  without  a  large  part  of  the  citizens  being  convinced 
that  the  charges  were  true.  To  the  truth  of  this  statement  the 
states  referred  to  afford  abundant  evidence. 

Finally,  who  is  the  natural  prosecutor  of  the  violators  of  this 
law?  Certainly  the  penalty  clause  is  sweeping  enough:  "Any 
member  of  a  district  board,  (any)  superintendent  or  teacher 
who  shall  purchase,  or  cause  to  be  purchased,  or  who  shall 
permit  the  use  of  any  school  book  other  than  contracted  for 
and  purchased  as  provided  in  this  act,  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars." 
Of  course  the  natural  prosecutor  is  some  one  interested  in  pro- 
tecting the  monopoly.  But  let  there  be  a  few  prosecutions  of 
this  sort  instigated  directly,  or  indirectly,  by  any  publishing 
house,  or  let  the  opinion  prevail,  to  any  considerable  extent,  that 
any  house  was  disposed  to  use  such  means  to  secure  its  "job," 
and  the  books  of  that  house  would  fall  into  utter  detestation  ; 
and,  if  there  was  any  foundation  for  such  an  impression,  the 
detestation  would  be  richly  merited.  O. 

SELECTION  OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 

OUR  graded  schools  are  the  natural  agencies  for  determining 
the  question  of  the  text-books  to  be  used  in  the  schools  of 
their  vicinity.  These  schools  are  under  the  management  of  the 
best  qualified  and  most  experienced  teachers,  and  are  the  best 
representatives  of  the  educational  intelligence  of  the  city. 

Moreover,  these  schools  have  an  influence  which,  of  itself, 
commends  the  text-books  used  in  them  to  their  respective  vicin- 
ages. Then,  again,  pupils  from  the  surrounding  districts  are 
constantly  coming  in  to  the  central  schools,  and  the  advantages 
to  them  of  having  been  trained  in  their  home  school  in  the  same 
books  which  they  find  in  the  graded  school,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  they  will  not  have  to  purchase  new  text -books  on  the  sub- 
jects which  they  have  not  finished  in  their  old  ones,  are  consid- 
erations which  commend  this  method. 

Wherever  the  township  system  is  in  operation,  uniformity 
throughout  the  schools  of  a  township  becomes  practicable.  In 
such  a  territory  there  will  not  be  more  than  one  graded  school 
of  commanding  influence ;  but  in  a  county  there  may  be  several. 
Township  uniformity  is  every  way  feasible  and  desirable  ;  but 


the  practicability  of  even  county  uniformity  is  questionable. 
A  law  to  establish  county  uniformity  of  text-books  was  enacted 
in  Ohio,  prior  to  1850,  and  could  not  be  enforced.  After  a 
lapse  of  only  two  years  it  was  repealed,  and  the  present  township 
law  enacted,  which  has  now  been  in  satisfactory  operation  about 
eighteen  years.  These  township  boards  in  Ohio  comprise  the 
township  clerk,  and  one  local  director  from  each  school  district. 
It  is  believed  that  to  secure  the  exclusive  school  book  patronage 
of  so  large  a  territory  as  a  whole  county,  for  a  fixed  term  of  five 
years,  would  be  such  an  object  to  competing  publishers  that  the 
members  of  the  county  boards,  however  honest  and  discreet, 
would  be  unable  to  avoid  suspicion.  O. 

ANCIENT  VS.  MODERN  LANGUAGES.  I. 

O.  S.  Westcott,  Chicago. 

THE  remark  is  frequently  made  that  nothing  but  a  critical  study  of  the  dead 
languages  will  fit  a  person  for  the  proper  understanding  of  our  English 
vernacular.  It  is  one  object  of  the  writer  to  show  that  this  sweeping  claim  has 
too  little  foundation  in  either  fact  or  reason,  and  such  being  the  case,  that  the 
undue  amount  of  time  usually  given  to  the  pursuit  of  the  Greek  and  the  Latin 
languages  should  be  curtailed  to  more  reasonable  proportions,  and  that  the 
time  now  allotted  to  the  German,  the  French,  and  other  modern  languages 
should  be  correspondingly  increased. 

Further  it  is  believed  that  a  large  measure  of  responsibility  for  the  standard 
belief  in  almost  unlimited  amounts  of  time  for  equally  unlimited  amounts  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  compared  with  possibly  from  twenty  to  thirty-six  weeks  of 
French  or  German,  is  fairly  attributable  to  the  unphilosophical  modes  of  present- 
ing living  languages  as  though  they  were  dead,  and  thus  unnecessarily  creating 
in  the  mind  of  the  student  a  distaste  which  only  years  can  eradicate.  By  the 
standard  mode,  to  be  sure,  such  a  knowledge  of  a  language  may  be  acquired,  as 
will  enable  one  by  strenuous  efforts  and  with  the  constant  aid  of  both  grammar  and 
dictionary  to  pick  out  something  which  remotely  resembles  the  meaning  of  a 
foreign  author,  but  such  a  knowledge  as  really  puts  one  en  rapport 
with  the  language  itself,  or  with  those  accustomed  to  its  use,  the  student  by 
this  process  acquires — never.  It  shall  then  be  a  second  design  of  the  writer 
to  briefly  elucidate  in  a  succeeding  paper,  what  is  believed  to  be  the  only 
rational  method  of  presenting  modern  languages  to  the  learner ;  a  method 
which  not  only  accomplishes  the  object  aimed  at  but  never  attained  by  the 
common  method,  viz.,  a  thoughtful  familarity  with  the  real  genius  of  the  lan- 
guage and  those  who  employ  it  as  a  means  of  communication,  but  also  brings 
about  a  result  rarely  or  never  even  contemplated  by  the  old  plan,  viz.,  that  the 
student  shall  be  able  to  express  himself  fluently,  vigorously,  and  intelligibly  in 
the  language  of  his  adoption. 

What  then  are  the  claims  of  the  ancient  classics  to  the  prominent,  nay  fore- 
most position  which  they  continue  to  hold  in  the  course  of  study  as  pursued 
at  our  best  colleges  and  high  schools  ?  The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  most 
competent  judges  of  the  matter  appears  to  be  that  the  study  of  the  ancient 
languages  accomplishes  for  the  student  : 

1.  A  familiarity  with  the  exalted  type  of  Greek  and  Roman  civilization  and 
high  art. 

2.  The  acquisition  of  such  a  discipline  of  mind  as  fits  the  student  always 
afterward  more  readily  to  grasp  and  more  easily  to  retain  anything  in  the 
vast  range  of  human  research  to  which  he  may  be  inclined  to  turn  his 
attention. 

3.  A  familiarity  with  the  significance  of  the  roots  of  the  vast  numbers  of 
words  in  our  vernacular  which  have  been  wisely  or  unwisely  culled  from  the 
store-house  of  the  ancients.  The  first  of  these  somewhat  sptcious  pleas  may  be 
answered  with  a  word,  viz.,  that  ancient  art  and  civilization  are  for  the  con 
sideration  of  the  English  or  American  student  now  well  presented  in  an  Eng- 
lish dress,  and  the  toilsome  and  rugged  road  which  alone  has  heretofore  led  to 
the  accomplishment  of  this  design  need  surely  be  no  longer  trodden.  The 
second  consideration  demands  thoughtful  attention.  Imprimis,  everything  is 
willingly  admitted  which  the  strongest  adherents  to  our  classical  courses  can 
possibly  say  in  their  behalf,  so  long  as  they  refrain  from  invidious  comparison. 
Nay,  we  will  go  even  farther.  We  will  admit  that,  so  far  as  our  experience  is 
concerned,  two  years'  study  of  Latin  as  against  two  years'  study  of  German  has 
always  heretofore  resulted  in  so  wide  a  variation  of  scholastic  ability,  that 
shrewd  educators  can  easily  separate  the  Latins  from  the  Germans,  by  hearing 
them  recite  four  weeks  in  any  branch  of  mathematics,  and  with  no  more  than 
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from  three  to  five  per  cent,  against  their  judgment  as  allowance  for  excep- 
tional cases.  We  do  not  at  this  point  propose  to  inquire  why  this  is  so,  but 
state  it  simply  as  a  fact  and  recur  to  it  further  on.  We  make  the  statement 
only  to  give  possible  opponents  all  the  advantage  that  present  methods  may 
warrant,  believing  that  their  own  judgment  in  the  matter  will  all  the  more 
loudly  call  for  reform.  Why  is  it  assumed  without  investigation,  that  the 
German  does  not  have  within  it  such  germs  of  disciplinary  power  as  are 
at  once  admitted  for  the  Latin  ?  May  it  not  be  that  the  instructor  himself 
fails  properly  to  appreciate  or  deftly  to  handle  the  modern  language  by  reason 
of  his  own  neglect  of  the  same  for  the  undue  cultivation  of  the  other  ?  Why 
should  there  be  so  much  hidden  virtue  in  the  variations  of  the  Latin  third  de- 
clension of  nouns,  or  in  the  ramifications  of  the  conjugations  of  the  Greek 
verbs,  while  in  the  inflections  of  the  corresponding  parts  of  speech  in  Gennan, 
no  such  subtle  force  is  found  ?  Surely  such  a  belief  is  paralleled  only  by  the 
superstitious  belief  in  the  subtle  influence  transferred  from  the  sword-hilt  of 
story  to  the  mythical  hero,  who  should  thereby  invariably  conquer  his  unwit- 
ting opponent,  unblest  with  the  miraculous  gift  of  the  Norse  gods. 

But,  further,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  familiarity  with  the  numerous  roots 
in  our  multiform  language,  which  plainly  point  to  a  Greek  or  a  Latin  origin  ? 
Granted  that  a  knowledge  of  their  significance  is  essential  to  a  proper  appre- 
ciation of  our  numerous  English  derivatives  therefrom,  and  will  it  be  said 
that  other  derivatives  are  of  less  importance  ?  When  our  best  authorities 
assent  without  contradiction  that  three-fifths  of  our  English  roots  are  from 
"  Piatt  Deutsch  "  surely  there  is  no  reason  in  the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  or 
from  pure  democratic  principles  why  the  three-fifths  should  yield  to  a  fraction 
of  the  two-  fifths. 

IRREGULAR  ATTENDANCE  AND  TARDINESS  IN  SCHOOL. 

G.  P.  Peddicord,  Walnut,  Illinois. 

AMONG  the  evils  that  may  be  connected  with  a  school  there  are  none 
greater  than  that  of  irregular  attendance.  The  effects  of  this  evil  are 
not  only  felt  by  the  school  as  a  whole,  but  extend,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  to 
the  individual  pupil.  We  are  sure  that  much  of  the  irregular  attendance  in 
our  schools  is  caused  by  the  misunderstanding  of  its  evil  effects  on  the  part  of 
many  who  have  a  large  control  of  the  matter.  In  consequence  of  this  fact, 
many  pupils  are  absent  from  school  through  an  indifferent  view  of  the  results. 
Parents  are  often  to  blame  for  the  backwardness  of  their  children  in  school, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  sometimes  pupils  fail  to  keep  their  places 
in  the  class.  Experience  shows  that  the  most  of  those  pupils  who  are  degraded 
or  put  into  lower  classes,  are  put  there  through  the  -effects  of  irregular  attend- 
ance. A  chain  having  a  link  lost  may  be  patched  and  put  together  in  some 
way;  but  where  the  lost  link  should  be  there  will  always  be  found  a  weak 
spot.  So  it  is  with  the  pupil  who  is  absent  a  day  here  and  a  day  there :  he 
has  lost  a  link  in  the  chain  of  reasoning  that  must  be  kept  up  from  lesson  to 
lesson;  he  is  conscious  of  weak  places  in  his  recitations.  The  loss  of  one  or 
two  recitations  might  be  remedied,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  extra  exertions  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil ;  and  yet  he  is  lower.  He  loses  the  enthusiasm  that  a 
class  gives  him,  from  not  being  present  to  recite  with  them.  In  almost  all 
classes  there  are  new  thoughts  and  ideas  developed  in  the  recitations.  He 
loses  these.  The  pupil  who  is  absent  several  days  in  a  month,  losing  a  num- 
ber of  recitations,  becomes  hopelessly  discouraged  eventually,  unless  he  be  of 
an  unusually  hopeful  disposition.  Soon  all  is  darkness  and  blank.  He  doesn't 
see  why  "  this  is  so  "  or  "  that  is  so."  He  says,  "  I  don't  remember  reciting 
on  this  before."  No,  my  boy,  you  were  absent  when  the  class  recited  on  that 
subject. 

What  is  to  be  done  ?  The  teacher  cannot  take  the  time  of  the  whole  class 
to  clear  the  boy's  mind  of  this  seemingly  mysterious  subject.  The  good  of 
the  majority  is  the  object  for  which  the  teacher  must  work.  No,  the  pupil 
must  do  the  best  he  can,  and  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every  hundred  he 
will  not  be  able  to  regain  his  footing  in  the  class.  The  result  is,  he  soon  loses 
all  his  interest  in  his  studies.  The  time  which  should  be  spent  in  preparing 
his  lessons  is  spent  in  idleness  or  in  mischief.  We  admit  that  there  are  times, 
possibly,  when  it  seems  necessary  to  keep  a  pupil  from  school  a  clay  or  two. 
In  cases  of  sickness  it  is  always  necessary.  It  is  not  policy  to  have  pupils 
attend  school  at  the  risk  of  health.  But  are  there  not  often  times  that 
"johnny"  is  kept  home  for  this  little  thing  and  that  little  thing,  when  it 
would  be  better  for  all  concerned  that  he  should  be  in  school  ?  It  is  conven- 
ient, we  know,  to  keep  "  Johnny  "  at  home  to  do  this  and  that,  but  think  what 
evils  are  entailed  upon  him,  when,  by  a  very  little  inconvenience  and  effort,  he 
might  be  a  happy  boy  in  school,  keeping  pace  with  his  wide-awake  classmates. 

What  is  the  influence  of  such  a  pupil  on  the  school  ?    It  can  hardly  be 


told.  He  exerts  an  influence  that  permeates  the  whole  school ;  even  the  very 
best  pupils,  those  on  whom  the  teacher  most  relies,  are  often  led  to  do  things 
very  foreign  to  their  usual  conduct.  Time  that  should  be  given  to  those  pupils 
who  are  striving  to  do  right,  must  be  given  to  these  victims  of  injudiciousness 
and  thoughtlessness.  In  such  cases  what  should  be  done?  Many  school 
boards  adopt  the  rule  that  so  many  unexcused  absences  subject  the  pupil  to 
suspension ;  said  pupil  to  be  re-admitted  only  on  the  promise  of  the  parent 
that  he  shall  be  prompt  and  regular  in  the  future ;  but  this  measure  is  not  now 
available  to  the  teacher,  as  two  of  our  leading  Illinois  judges  have  decided 
that  a  pupil  can  not  be  suspended  for  irregular  attendance.  A  number  of 
leading  schools  have  adopted  the  following,  and  the  writer  has  found  it  by 
experience  to  be  next  to  suspension  rule  in  effect :  "  Every  pupil  in  the  High 
School  who  shall  be  absent  four  half  days,  and  in  the  Grammar  and  Inter- 
mediate schools  who  shall  be  absent  six  half  days,  and  in  the  Primary  schools 
who  shall  be  absent  eight  half  days,  in  four  consecutive  weeks,  without  an 
excuse  from  the  parent  or  guardian,  given  either  in  person  or  by  written  note, 
satisfying  the  teacher  that  the  absences  were  caused  by  sickness  or  other  satis- 
factory cause,  shall  be  reported  to  the  Superintendent  for  a  special  examina- 
tion, to  determine  whether  the  irregular  attendance  has  so  affected  his  stand- 
ing in  the  class  to  which  he  belongs  as  to  make  his  transfer  to  a  lower  class 
necessary." 

Tardiness  is  scarcely  less  an  evil  than  irregular  attendance.  It  begets  in 
the  pupil  a  habit  of  being  behind.  A  pupil  who  continues  to  be  tardy  is 
usually  found  behind  in  his  whole  school  work.  He  seems  to  feel  that>  his 
place.  His  ambition  to  achieve  success  is  like  that  of  Shawondasee,  in  Long- 
fellow's poems,  who  wishes  to  win  the  idol  of  his  heart,  but  by  reason  of  his 
laziness,  and  being  behind,  his  prize  was  gained  by  Kabibonokka  the  prompt. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  that  there  is  no  power  so  potent  for  these  evils 
as  the  united  efforts  of  the  parents  and  teachers. 


EVERY  DAY  ASTRONOMY. 

Prof.  L.  F.  M.  Easterday.    Carthage  College,  111. 

A LITTLE  learning  is  sometimes  a  dangerous  thing.  Not  unfrequently 
do  we  find  persons  pronouncing  with  great  assurance  upon  the  correct- 
ness of  a  proposition,  which,  unhappily,  a  more  careful  investigation  clearly 
proves  to  be  absolutely  false,  and  its  adoption  to  be  most  disastrous.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  all,  as  students  and  educators,  should  strive  early  and  most  ear- 
nestly, to  learn  to  know  that  we  don't  know  what  we  don't  know. 

The  matter  especially  in  mind  at  this  time,  Mr.  Editor,  is  the  fourth  of  the 
questions  in  Astronomy,  as  presented  to  the  candidates  for  state  certificate  at 
the  examination  in  August  last,  held  in  our  own  state  of  Illinois.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  question  to  which  reference  is  made : 

'•  Does  the  local  time  of  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun,  on  a  given 
day,  depend  upon  the  latitude,  or  upon  the  longitude,  of  the  location  of  the 
observer  ?" 

I  am  persuaded  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  me  to  assert,  thus  publicly,  that 
all  those  who  answer  in  favor  of  the  longitude  possess  only  a  "  little  learning," 
astronomically.  The  impending  danger,  however,  you  know,  Mr.  Editor, 
would  largely  grow  out  of  the  magnitude  of  the  confronting  army. 

That  the  local  time  of  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun,  on  a  given  day, 
depends  upon  the  latitude,  and  not  upon  the  longitude,  of  the  location  of  the 
observer,  is  most  certainly  true.  In  various  ways,  too,  this  proposition  may  be 
made  clear. 

The  simple  mathematical  equation,  by  which  is  determined  the  angular  dis- 
tance between  the  sun  at  the  rising  or  setting,  and  what  is  known  as  the  six 
o'clock  hour  circle,  is  the  following:  Sine  of  the  arc=tangent  of  sun's  decli- 
nation multiplied  by  tangent  of  latitude  of  the  observer. 

The  factors  figuring,  then,  are  simply  and  solely  the  latitude  of  the  observer 
and  the  declination  of  the  sun.  Not  only  does  the  longitude  of  the  observer 
not  enter  into  the  computation,  but,  the  sun's  declination  being  sensibly  fixed 
by  the  giving  of  the  day,  the  latitude  of  the  observer  is  the  variable  upon  which 
alone  depend  the  times  of  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun  on  any  given 
day  of  the  year. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  declination  of  the  sun  is  not  precisely  the  same 
when  it  rises  at  Greenwich  as  when  it  rises  at  a  point  in  Illinois  ;  but  the  dif- 
ference is  altogether  less  than  that  between  the  declinations  at  two  successive 
risings  at  any  given  point.  Consequently,  at  no  two  points  upon  the  same  par- 
allel of  latitude  can  the  times  of  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  upon  any  day  of 
the  year,  differ  by  as  much  as  they  differ  at  the  same  point  upon  two  successive 
days  at  this  same  time  of  year. 
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It  may  be  noticed,  too,  from  the  general  equation  that,  when  the  latitude  is 
o,  whatever  be  the  sun's  declination, — or  when  the  declination  is  o,  whatever 
be  the  latitude  of  the  observer — the  correction  to  be  made  to  six  o'clock  is  o. 
Also,  it  is  true  that,  the  latitude  of  the  observer  being  north,  if  the  declination 
is  north,  the  correction  must  be  subtracted  from  six  o'clock  for  the  time  of 
the  rising,  and  added  to  the  time  of  the  setting  of  the  sun ;  but,  if  the  declina- 
tion is  south,  the  reverse  of  this  must  be  effected. 

Again,  apart  from  a  mathematical  investigation,  it  is  clear  that  the  sun  con- 
stantly shines  upon  one-half  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  that  this  half  always 
includes  precisely  one-half  the  equator.  The  fractional  part  of  a  parallel  of 
latitude  that  is  illuminated  depends  upon  the  declination  of  the  sun.  If  the 
declination  of  the  sun  is  o,  one-half  of  every  parallel  will  be  in  light,  and  one- 
half  in  darkness.  If  the  declination  is  north,  more  than  half  of  each  parallel  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  will  be  in  light,  and  less  than  half  of  each  in  the  south- 
ern. If  the  declination  is  south,  the  reverse  will  hold.  The  amount  by  which 
this  fractional  part  differs  from  one-half  upon  any  given  day,  depends  alone 
upon  the  distance  of  the  parallel  from  the  equator.  Now,  the  same  fractional 
part  of  24  hours  that  the  illuminated  part  of  any  parallel  is  of  the  whole  circle 
furnishes  the  length  of  time  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  as  it  appears  to  an  ob- 
server located  at  any  point  of  that  parallel.  The  times  of  the  rising  and  the 
setting  of  the  sun  depending  upon  the  relative  lengths  of  day  and  night,  it 
becomes  evident  that  they  do  not  depend  upon  the  longitude  of  the  observer ; 
but,  the  declination  of  the  sun  being  given,  that  they  do  depend  alone  upon  his 
latitude. 

All  who  would  answer  the  above  question  in  favor  of  the  longitude,  and 
their  name  is  Legion,  would  of  course,  in  consulting  an  almanac  for  the  time 
of  the  sun's  rising  upon  a  given  day,  promptly  seek  the  column  computed  for 
a  point  whose  longitude  is  nearest  their  own,  whether  that  point  be  near  the 
equator  or  near  the  pole.  If  that  point  should  be  at  the  equator,  they  would 
discover  their  sun  to  be  rising  ever  at  six  o'clock,  even  from  December  to  June. 
We  would  insist  upon  each  making  use  of  that  column  which  was  computed 
for  a  point  whose  latitude  is  nearest  his  own,  whether  that  point  be  in  the  new 
world  or  in  the  old. 

After  all,  it  is  not  so  very  strange  that  this  mistake  is  frequently  made ;  for 
in  our  discussions  of  "  Longitude  and  Time,"  we  become  familiar  with  the 
statement  that,  the  farther  to  the  west  a  point  is,  the  earlier  the  time  at  that 
point.  In  such  discussion,  however,  we  compare  local  times  as  they  are  noted 
at  the  same  instant  of  absolute  time  at  two  places  differing  in  longitude.  That 
the  sun  cannot  rise  at  two  separate  points  upon  a  given  parallel  at  the  same  in- 
stant of  absolute  time,  is  evident  to  all. 

Pursuing  this  mistaken  idea,  we  would  be  led  to  conclude  that,  at  all  points 
upon  the  meridian  90  degrees  west  of  Greenwich,  which  passes  through  Illi- 
nois, the  sun  would  seem  to  rise  six  hours  earlier  than  at  Greenwich.  Now, 
since  the  sun,  during  half  the  year,  rises  before  six  o'clock  at  Greenwich,  dur- 
ing the  same  half  year  it  would  unhappily  rise  upon  the  happy  slumberers  of 
Illinois  before  the  time  usually  designated  as  midnight !  For  men  to  be  aroused 
fr>m  their  slumbers  six  hours  before  the  time,  and  for  women  to  be  required 
to  ring  the  dinner-bell  six  hours  before  twelve  o'clock,  you  will  agree,  Mr. 
Editor,  would  be  disastrous  ! 

After  receiving  a  response  from  Springfield,  I  will  hope  to  indicate  the  ratio 
existing  between  the  correct  and  the  incorrect  answers  to  this  question,  as  given 
by  the  candidates  for  state  certificate,  to  whom  it  was  submitted. 


"THE  CHILD  IS  FATHER  TO  THE  MAN." 

Prof.  John  Ogden,  Worthington,  Ohio. 

WHATEVER,  therefore,  we  would  have  appear  in  the  man,  we  must 
cultivate  in  the  child.  Whatever  is  lived  in  the  child-life,  is  only 
enlarged,  intensified,  utilized,  itmay.be,  in  the  man-life.  Whatever  the  indi- 
vidual man  is,  that  will  the  aggregate  man  be;  and  whatever  the  aggregate 
man  is,  that  will  the  state  be.  Society  is  what  this  blending  of  individual 
peculiarities  makes  it.  It  is  the  sum  total  of  individual  characteristics,  good 
and  bad^combining  in  every  conceivable  proportion,  and  lending  every 
imaginable  hue  to  the  compound.  This  compound  is  the  result  of  all  ante- 
cedent influences,  and  constitutes  the  controlling  force  in  society. 

The  world  to-day  is  governed,  so  far  at  least  as  human  agencies  are  con- 
cerned in  it,  by  the  subtle  forces,  begotten,  and  nurtured,  and  wielded  in 
early  childhood.  All  subsequent  acts  and  agencies  are  tinged  by  them,  as  the 
rose  is  tinted  by  the  sun-light,  or  by  the  soil  that  nourishes  it.  The  great 
political  complications  which  to-day  are  distracting  this  nation  and  testing  its 
ability  for  self  government,  have  had  their  origin  in  influences,  operative  two 


hundred  years  ago.  But  where  justice  lingers  long,  her  reckonings  aremos 
fearful.  Silently  have  these  influences  been  storing  away  the  fuel  that  is  now 
feeding  the  fires  of  civil  strife;  and  well  will  it  be  for  us,  if  we  can  command 
moral  force  enough  to  rise  above  our  selfishness. 

Influences  are  ever  operative,  but  they  do  not  move  backward.  Their  course 
is  ever  forward.  Active  agencies  spring  only  from  the  past,  and  the  living 
present  is  the  field  in  which  they  display  themselves.  They  are  born  as  occa- 
sion begets  them.  They  come  seemingly  by  chance;  but  they  depart  not  thus. 
They  go  on  eternally  into  the  future ;  never  backward  into  the  past.  The 
past  is  the  dead  past.  It  can  be  remembered,  but  never  revised.  "  What  is 
written,  is  written,"  beyond  recall,  in  our  individual  lives,  as  certain,  as  unalter- 
able as  the  unintentional  truth,  written  by  Pilate  on  the  Cross  of  Jesus. 

What  if  influence,  begotten  by  our  acts,  or  words,  or  thoughts,  passes 
instantly  and  irrevocably  beyond  us,  on  to  the  near  future,  to  beget  others  in  their 
turn  ;  so  that  our  whole  lives,  and  the  lives  of  all  that  shall  live  after  us,  as 
well  as  all  that  have  lived  before  us,  are  but  the  several  reflections,  the  results 
of  antecedent  causes,  which  go  on  continually  repeating  themselves,  till  they 
shade  off  into  the  infinite  and  the  unknown. 

The  lives  and  souls  of  our  children,  therefore,  are  but  the  receptacles  of  our 
acts  and  influences,  the  garners  of  our  thoughts,  the  dispensers  of  our  charities 
or  failings,  by  which  they- themselves  are  nourished  or  hindered;  and  then 
these  influences  are  handed  on  to  others,  and  these,  again,  to  others  still. 

The  generations,  therefore,  following  us,  will  be,  largely,  what  we  make 
them.  Upon  us  rest  the  duties  and  responsibilities;  and  we  cannot  escape 
them  if  we  would.  No  truth  is,  perhaps,  more  generally  admitted  theoretically, 
or  more  universally  neglected  practically  than  this  one — the  potency  of  early 
influence.  We  are  inconsistent  in  nothing  else  so  much  as  with  ourselves. 
We  seem  to  forget  that  we  ever  were  young.  It  may  be  that  in  our  haste  to 
grasp  the  present,  and  to  reach  the  future,  we  forget  our  own  experience, 
our  own  youth,  its  struggles,  its  trials,  its  failures,  its  conquests  ;  our  past,  its 
spontaneities  and  possibilities  ;  the  past  with  all  its  progress  and  potency ;  the 
past,  not  as  mere  fact  or  history,  but  antecedent  power ;  the  inevitable  and 
unerring  ideas,  index  to  the  future  ;  whether  of  life  or  fortune,  failure  or  success. 

In  brief,  our  present  is  but  the  mirror  that  reflects  our  past ;  our  future,  as  it 
unravels  into  the  present,  will  be  what  these  multiplied  reflections  make  it ; 
our  whole,  a  chain,  unbroken  till  the  last  link,  the  child  of  all  the  preceding 
ones,  which,  snapped,  lands  us  beyond  mortal  ken,  into  the  spirit  land  ;  there 
to  resume  our  existence  as  God  appoints. 


THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  BOSTON. 
SUPPOSE  that  I  shall  lose  none  of  my  reputation  for  veracity  by  asserting 
that  there  is  such  a  city  as  Boston.  At  any  rate  the  assertion  shall  be 
made.  It  is  to  me  an  undoubted  fact.  I  have  been  there ;  have  wandered 
through  its  tortuous  windings  called  streets ;  have  traveled  steadily  in  the 
same  direction  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  have  then  found  mvself  just  where  I 
started.  All  this  and  mire.  I  have  seen  the  Moody  Tabernacle  (where  the 
people  say  Moody  must  beat  anything  he  has  ever  done  elsewhere),  have  heard 
Rev.  J.  Cook,  have  followed  him,  to  use  a  Boston  phrase,  "  through  the  laby- 
rinthine sinuosities  of  metaphysical  discussion,"  and,  and— but  that  phrase 
has  bothered  me ;  I  did  know  what  I  was  to  write,  but  now  I  am  going  over 
these  words  in  as  dazed  a  manner  as  Mark  Twain  in  his  famous  "  Punch  Bro- 
thers." 

Those  who  have  heard  of  Boston  know  that  she  has  a  school  system,  and 
that  the  said  system  is  so  accurate  and  so  nicely  arranged  that  a  boy  or  girl 
once  in  the  hopper  is,  without  effort,  ground  over,  mixed  up  in  a  more  scien- 
tific way,  baked  "  to  a  nicety,"  as  cooks  say,  and  turned  out  a  finished  scholar. 
There  is  nothing  like  it.  The  machinery  is  so  well  adjusted  thatlio  effort  is 
needed  on  the  part  of  teacher  or  pupil.  You  have  seen  the  Elgin  watch  fac- 
tory? Well,  there  is  nothing  more  like  this  system— unless  it  be  the  Waltham 
watch  factory,  which,  being  nearer  Boston,  is  of  course  a  little  nearer  perfec- 
tion. The  steam  is  let  on.  The  michinery  begins  to  move.  The  Superin- 
tendent, Supervisors,  teacher,  et  al.,  sit  quietly  by  as  the  different  parts  are 
made  and  applied.  These  parts  are  passed  from  one  room  to  another,  and 
from  one  school  to  another,  until  the  "  Bit  of  Parchment "  is  clapped  on  and 
the  graduate  is  as  ready  to  go  out  into  practical  work,  and  struggle  and  fail, 
and  struggle  again,  as  anyone  who  has  gone  before. 

Of  course,  in  your  imagination  you  hear  the  whiz  and  buzz  of  the  monster 
machine,  as  the  work  goes  on,  but  here  you  are  mistaken.  The  machinery  is 
well  greased.  Boston  has  been  quite  economical  in  many  respects,  but  when 
it  came  to  her  schools  she  said,  "They  are  worth  all  we  pay;"  and  so  it  hap- 
pened that  the  salaries  remained  in  statu  quo. 

First  in  this  system  comes  the  School  Board,  which  formerly  consisted  of 
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126  members,  elected  by  ward?,  but  has  now  been  reduced  to  24,  who 
are  chosen  by  vote  from  any  part  of  the  city.  The  old  Board  was 
unwieldy,  and  less  care  was  taken  to  have  all  good  men.  As  at  present  con- 
stituted, the  Board  is  an  honor  to  Boston.  No  city  can  boast  of  a  School 
Board  composed  of  better  men  and  women,  and  when  I  say  "better"  I  mean 
better  fitted  to  run  the  schools,  and  more  honest  and  conscientious  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty. 

Next  to  the  Board  stands  J.  D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent.  Salary,  $4,500. 
He  is  an  able  man,  but  just  now  no  one  seems  to  know  what  his  duties  are, 
for  after  him,  "  equal  but  not  like,"  come  six  Supervisors,  at  salaries  aggregat- 
ing $24,000,  whose  pay  you  see  is  as  delightfully  definite  as  their  duties  are 
indefinite. 

Mr.  Philbrick,  you  remember,  was  for  nearly  eighteen  years  the  real  head 
of  the  Boston  schools.  After  his  resignation,  the  powers  that  be  determined 
to  let  the  machinery  run  on  of  itself  for  awhile,  which  it  did  without  much 
injury,  until  Mr.  Philbrick  again  became  a  candidate  for  the  "work  and 
wages."  Superintendent  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  was  nominated  for  the  position 
by  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Philbrick,  but  promptly  withdrew  his  name,  and  Mr. 
Philbrick  was  declared  elected.    "  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  the  crown." 

Scarcely  was  the  crown  won  and  worn  when  the  thorns  became  apparent. 
The  duties  assigned  the  Superintendent  did  not;  in  all  respects,  harmonize 
with  the  duties  of  the  Supervisors,  and,  in  a  communication  to  the  Board,  Mr. 
Philbrick  complained  that  he  was  not  properly  supported  by  the  Supervisors, 
while  the  Supervisors,  in  turn,  seemed  to  think  that  the  fault  was  in  Mr.  Phil- 
brick. Something  must  be  done,  and  the  Board  appointed  a  committee  to 
define  said  duties.  A  majority  report  favored  one  thing,  viz.,  that  matters 
should  remain  as  they  were,  only  more  so ;  while  the  minority  would  rather 
increase  the  power  of  the  Superintendent,  and  diminish,  correspondingly,  that 
of  the  Supervisors. 

Your  correspondent,  during  his  brief  stay  in  Boston,  was  unable  to  learn 
whether  it  was  determined  to  have  the  "  dog  waggle  the  tail  or  the  tail  the 
dog,"  but  he  is  happy  to  state  that  the  six  Supervisors  and  the  Superintendent 
still  continue,  with  remarkable  regularity,  to  draw  their  respective  salaries,  and 
that,  excepting  during  vacation,  and  on  very  stormy  days,  the  schools  move  on 
the  even  tenor  of  their  way.  The  only  thing  definitely  settled — besides  the 
salaries — is,  "  that  neither  the  Superintendent  nor  Supervisors  have  any  author- 
ity over  teachers."    They  can  advise;  "  Only  this  and  nothing  more." 

Undoubtedly  it  was  the  design  of  the  framers  of  the  present  system  to  choose 
one  man  who  should  be  really  the  head  of  the  Boston  schools,  while  the 
Supervisors  would  become  Assistant  Superintendents.  The  charter  does  not 
quite  carry  out  this  plan.  Under  it  the  six  Supervisors  and  the  Superintendent 
constitute  a  "  Board  of  Suggestors,"  of  which  the  Superintendent  is  chairman 
and  executive  officer.  This  Board  will  meet,  propose,  discuss,  and  agree 
upon  plans  for  the  good  of  the  schools,  which  plans  will  be  carried  out  about 
as  such  plans  usually  are.  In  fact,  as  I  understand  the  present  purpose  of  the 
School  Board,  it  is  intended  to  have  this  Board  of  seven  act  unitedly  as  a  sin- 
gle Superintendent. 

None  of  these  have  special  departments.  There  are,  however,  fourteen 
supervisors,  and  special  teachers  in  Music  and  Drawing,  at  an  aggregate  salary 
of  $39,600. 

The  Grammar  Masters  do  little  actual  teaching,  but  supervise  all  the  grades 
in  their  district.  Add  a  few  supervisors  or  special  teachers  of  gymnastics, 
sewing,  etc.,  and  my  article  on  Supervision  in  the  Boston  Schools  is  complete. 

S. 


THE  USE  OF  FAILURE. 

Eva  C.  Kinney,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 

NO  matter  how  carefully  we  may  plan,  how  cautiously  exercise,  or  how 
circumspectly  regard  possibilities  ;  no  matter  how  earnest,  persevering, 
or  plucky  we  may  be  in  attempting  or  carrying  out  designs,  failure  from  some 
unforeseen  or  unavoidable  source  may  yet  attend  us  in  any  path  in  life.  The 
carpenter  builds  his  house  strongly,  and  the  fire  consumes  it.  He  builds  it 
fire-proof,  and  a  flood  destroys  it,  an  earthquake  shatters  it,  or  a  tornado 
sweeps  it  away.  The  farmer  sows  his  seed  in  well  prepared  ground,  culti- 
vates the  soil  around  it,  watches  and  guards  the  tender  young  shoots,  uproots 
the  thorns  and  the  weeds,  patiently  performs  each  task  required  to  bring  forth 
the  desired  result,  and  what  then  ?  The  drought,  the  grasshopper,  the  chinch- 
bug  rob  him  of  his  reward.  The  merchant  buys  goods.  The  fashion  changes 
and  leaves  them  on  his  hands.  The  author  writes  his  book,  and  after  a  year's 
hard  labor  he  finds  he  is  one  month  too  late,  a  more  fortunate  man  has  preceded 


him  on  the  same  subject,  and  his  book  finds  no  sale.  The  mechanic  hoards 
his  savings  only  to  have  them  swept  away  in  some  great  financial  crash. 

As  it  is  with  men,  so  it  is  with  nations.  The  wisest  of  statesmen  cannot 
save  them  from  wars,  rebellions,  and  anarchy.  There  is  no  human  law  so 
perfect  that  the  offender  does  not  sometimes  escape  and  an  innocent  man  suffer 
in  his  stead. 

In  all  human  undertakings  there  are  defects.  All  human  power  lacks  om 
nipotence.    All  human  knowledge  lacks  omniscience. 

From  the  lips  of  the  experienced  these  facts  are  continually  dropping 
as  long-accepted  axioms,  and  the  young  echo  them  without  thought.  But  when 
some  startling  and  unexpected  failure  of  a  favorite  scheme  brings  these  facts 
home  to  our  experience ;  when  we  find  ourselves  suddenly  thrown  out  of  a 
long  trodden  path  we  judged  secure ;  when  the  object  for  which  we  are  plan- 
ning, hoping,  waiting,  working,  suddenly  takes  flight,  vanishes  into  thin  air,  or 
proves  itself  to  be  but  chaff  where  we  had  sought  wheat,  when  an  earthquake 
shock  shatters  the  results  of  all  our  patient  toiling,  and  strews  the  ground  with 
the  ruins,  then  it  is  that  keen  disappointment  takes  possession  of  our  hearts, 
and  we  feel  that  it  is  folly  to  hope,  to  plan,  or  to  work. 

Such  moments  oftentimes  come  to  the  teacher.  He  is  sure  that  his  scheme 
was  just,  his  plan  wise,  his  aim  sure,  yet  he  has  failed,  and  bitterly  he  mourns. 
Engrossed  with  love  for  his  pupils,  filled  with  thoughts  of  their  future,  anxious 
to  see  them  develop  into  pure  and  noble  manhood  and  womanhood,  he  is 
suddenly  aroused  to  the  fact  that  his  motives  have  been  misconstrued,  the 
Iruth  misapprehended  or  perverted.  Ambitious  parents  or  over-zealous  friends 
have  put  forth  a  hand  at  an  inopportune  moment  and  paralyzed  his  efforts. 
Or  perchance  a  sudden  change  of  fickle  public  opinion  throws  him  out  of  his 
place  just  as  a  great  result  was  to  have  been  achieved. 

Then  the  discouraged  one  looks  about  and  sees  failure  everywhere.  Half 
the  buds  of  spring  wither  ere  they  bloom.  The  fairest  of  summer's  flowers 
bring  forth  no  fruit.  The  most  promising  child  sinks  in  dissipation  ere  he 
becomes  a  man.  Nothing  fulfills  its  promise,  and  for  the  time  being  it  seems 
as  though  it  would  be  better  to  give  up  high  ideals,  noble  aspirations,  and  pure 
aims,  and  join  the  general  scramble  after  money,  fame,  and  power. 

But  hold  !  have  all  these  failures  no  use  ?  Are  there  not  some  plants  which 
must  needs  be  transplanted  before  they  come  to  full  fruition  ?  And  what  are 
we  but  plants  placed  here  to  develop  to  our  utmost  ?  Failure  !  it  is  a  spade, 
sharp,  keen-edged  perhaps,  thrust  down  through  the  crust  of  self-confidence 
and  complacency,  breaking  up  the  egotism  and  the  selfishness. 

Failure  stunts  one's  growth  !  If  the  plant  be  a  healthy  plant,  it  will  enrich  and 
increase  it.  Failure  is  the  finger]of  God  pointing  to  a  new  and  broader  path,  the 
flash  of  lightning  showing  a  misstep  in  the  dark.  Great  things  have  been  accom- 
plished, great  battles  fought,  great  victories  won,  great  objects  achieved. 
Still  greater  things  have  been  attempted  and  defeated.  Greater  victories 
dreamed,  greater  objects  only  projected.  Great  heroes  have  lived  and  greater 
ones  died  unhonored  and  unknown.  But  have  they  lived,  and  dreamed,  and 
hoped,  in  vain  ?  Who  shall  say  ?  Some  buds  must  wither,  some  blossoms 
fade,  some  fruit  decay.  But  as  they  fall,  do  they  not  help  enrich  the  soil  for 
the  benefit  of  the  tree  ?  The  world  looks  only  at  success,  but  who  can  say 
that  the  thought  of  one  man  is  not  bequeathed  to  another  who  comes  after  ? 

There  are  no  waste  forces  in  nature.  Turn  a  wheel  swiftly  for  some  time 
and  then  stop  it,  and  the  force  which  was  used  to  generate  mechanical  motion 
is  instantly  converted  into  heat,  electricity,  etc.  So  that  power  of  the  mind 
which  accomplishes  nothing  visible,  may  wield  a  more  potent  power  when 
invisible.  We  do  not  know  that  ever  a  noble  thing  has  been  accomplished,  or 
a  brave  act  performed  that  had  not  already  been  dreamed  or  planned  by  some 
soul  whose  life  had  seemed  a  pitiful  failure.  And  who  would  take  the  failures 
out  of  his  life  ?  Who  can  tell  the  grand  temples  that  may  be  reared  upon 
ruins  ?  Who  dare  say  that  an  ignominious  failure  may  not  in  the  end  prove 
the  grandest  success  ? 

It  is  the  use,  the  use  we  make  of  failures  which  makes  them  to  us  the  great- 
est of  misfortunes  or  the  most  profitable  lessons.  Our  duty  is  to  grow  strong 
and  good.  Why  should  we  be  disheartened  if  life  does  bring  to  us  more  rain 
than  sunshine,  when  perhaps  the  rain  is  better  for  our  growth  ? 

The  pond  lily  thrives  best  in  mud  and  water.  If  one  were  born  to  be  a 
pond  lily,  would  he  wish  to  change  his  lot  for  that  of  a  sunflower  ? 

LAKE  VIEW  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

THE  Lake  View  High  School  was  organized  in  May,  1874,  and  has  been 
under  the  charge  of  Prof.  A.  F.  Nightingale  since  its  establishment. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  high  schools  of  the  state,  as  is  partially  attested 
by  the  following  questions  used  in  a  recent  examination  in  Latin,  in  a  class 
which  had  pursued  the  language  less  than  two  years  and  a  half.    The  ques- 
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tions  marked  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII  were  the  questions  used  in  Latin  Gram- 
mar for  admission  to  Yale  College  in  September,  1876.  The  class  consisted  of 
seven  members,  five  girls  and  two  boys,  all  preparing  for  college. 

As  the  Vale  College  questions  cover  the  entire  grammar,  the  class  had  had 
no  special  preparation  for  this  particular  examination.  They  had  read  only 
Harkness'  Latin  Reader,  and  nearly  five  books  of  the  ^Eneid.  With  very  few 
exceptions,  two  of  the  class — Miss  Emma  Meserne  and  Laura  Hills — answered, 
the  questions  perfectly,  and  all  the  others  passed  a  very  creditable  examin- 
ation. 

THE  QUESTIONS. 

I.  Translate  iEneid,  Book  v,  lines  90 — 100,  inclusive. 

"  /lie  agmine  longo 
Tandem  inter  pateras  et  levia  pocula  serpens 
Libavitque  dopes,  rursusque  innoxius  imo 
Success!/  tumulo  et  depasta  altaria  liquit. 
Hoc  magis  inceptos  genitore  instaurat  honores, 
Incertus,  Geniumne  loci  famulumne  parentis 
Esse  putet ;  cadit  binas  de  more  bidentes 
Totqzie  sues  totidemque  nigrantes  terga  juvencos. 
Vinaque  fundebat  pateris,  animamque  vocabat 
Anchiscc  magni  Manesque  Acheronte  remissos." 
Decline  sues;  Classify  loci,  and  give  reason  for  classification;  Classify 
binas ;  Compare  imo  ;  What  kind  of  a  verb  is  obslupuit?    Explain  in  full  and 
give  the  principal  parts. 

II.  State  the  formation  of  the  following  words,  giving  the  primitive  in 
each  case  with  its  meaning,  the  meaning  of  the  suffix  and  that  of  the  deriva- 
tive : 

Quercetuin  virtus,  amicitia,  amator,  vinolentus,  pugnat. 

III.  Scan  the  following  lines,  marking  the  feet,  the  Cassura,  and  explain 
any  exceptions  in  regard  to  the  lines. 

"Omnia  Mer curio  similis  vocemque  coloremque." 
"  Idceumque  nemus ;  hinc  fida  silentia  sacris." 

IV.  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII.  Mark  the  quantity  of  the  penult  in  each  of  the  Latin 
words. 

1.  Give  the  genitive  plural  of  miser,  lex ;  the  ablative  singular  of  portus, 
Hilts,  senex ;  and  the  nominative  singular  of  frigoribus,  nivis,  sidere,  tramite, 
rores. 

2.  Write  out  in  full  the  declension  of  caput,  movens,  qui. 

3.  Compare  facilis,  parvus,  bene,  male.  Distinguish  between  decern, 
decimus,  deni,  decies. 

4.  Give  all  the  participles  of  vereor,  and  the  perfect  and  supine  of 
intelligo,  fundo,  ve/10.    What  compounds  of  lego  have  xi  in  the  perfect? 

5.  Write  the  synopsis  of  ago,  in  the  third  person,  singular,  indicative  and 
subjunctive  active. 

6.  Write  out  in  full  the  present  indicative  of  possum,  the  present  subjunc- 
tive of  volo  and  eo,  and  the  future  indicative  active  of  curro  and  moneo. 
What  forms  of  eo  are  used  in  the  passive  voice  ? 

7.  Write  the  principal  parts  of  cado,  ccedo,  and  cedo,  and  give  the  meaning  of 
each  verb. 

8.  To  what  classes  do  the  conjunctions  si,  et,  at,  aut,  nam,  autem,  and 
quamquam  belong  ?     What  conjunctions  are  enclitics  ? 


MORALS  AND  MANNERS. 

Superintendent  David  Kirk,  Minnesota. 

THE  common  schools  would  be  more  useful  if  some  attention  were  paid  to 
morals  and  manners.    By  morals  we  do  not  mean  sectarianism ;  by 
manners,  not  etiquette,  as  that  term  is  sometimes  defined. 

In  the  county  with  which  I  am  familiar,  the  Superintendent  has  never,  in 
his  numerous  visits,  heard  a  teacher  censure  the  use  of  alcohol  or  tobacco, 
though  some  of  them  may  do  so.  He  has  never  heard  an  allusion  to  the  sub- 
ject of  manners  except  what  is  implied  in  the  command,  "  Say  yes  sir  to  a 
gentleman,  and  yes  ma'am  to  a  lady."  Many  of  the  teachers  are  refined, 
and  they  are  all  believed  to  be  moral,  but  they  dislike  to  encounter  the  criti- 
cisms which  would  be  made  were  instruction  in  ethics  to  be  given.  Thev 
live  in  dread  of  the  man  who  wants  his  boy  to  do  sums,  and  the  woman  who 
doesn't  want  her  girl  to  be  filled  with  "  new-fangled  "  notions.  Every  teacher 
at  least  should  have  a  book  on  morals  and  manners.  Text -books  of  this  kind 
are  now  published.  We  live  in  an  irreverent  and  self-sufficient  age,  and  in  a 
peculiarly  irreverent  country.  The  young  man  speaks  of  his  father  as  the 
"old  man;"  of  his  mother  as  the  "  old  lady."  Scholars  call  their  teacher 
by  his  given  name.  The  minister  of  the  gospel,  whose  calling  was  once  ven- 
erated and  respected  to  a  degree  that  is  hardly  credible,  is  not  now  treated 
with  the  deference  that  is  due  to  him.  Men  in  authority  everywhere  are 
freely  criticised  and  abused  by  "  Young  America."  Old  age  is  no  longer  ven- 
erable. 

In  many  schools  the  intellect  only  is  cultivated.  The  astronomer  who  can 
calculate  the  perturbations  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  by  analysis  locate  a 
hitherto  unseen  world,  is  respected  and  praised  for  his  great  achievement,  but 
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no  commendations  are  heard  for  the  moneyless  senator  who  refuses  a  hundred 
thousand  dollar  bribe.  The  metropolitan  speculator  who  makes  a  fortune  is 
extolled,  but  the  country  store-keeper  who  sells  a  good  article  and  does  not 
overreach  is  called  a  slow-coach. 

The  plain  preacher,  the  honest  mechanic,  the  conscientious  teacher,  pass 
away  and  are  forgotten ;  but  the  brilliant  scholar,  the  magnetic  orator,  the  rich 
capitalist,  the  successful  soldier,  are  held  up  as  models  for  the  young,and 
their  names  are  graven  on  brass  and  marble.  We  would  not  belittle  intellec- 
tual education,  but  we  would  raise  moral  education  to  its  proper  level,  and  we 
would  begin  in  the  common  schools.  If  we  would  have  moral  education  in 
the  common  schools,  we  must  introduce  a  carefully  prepared  text-book  on 
morals,  and  eive  systematic  instruction.  We  must  teach  that  it  is  better  to  be 
honest  than  it  is  to  be  intellectually  brilliant.  A  little  time  should  be  devoted 
to  the  study  of  civil  government,  say  ten  minutes  daily. 


Correspondence. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly: 

IN  his  Editorial  upon  high  schools  in  our  smaller  cities  and  villages,  pub- 
lished in  your  journal  of  the  25th  inst.  "  E.  O."  touched  upon  an  import- 
ant subject.  He  said  none  too  much  and  expressed  himself  none  too 
emphatically.  The  matter  should  have  received  careful  consideration  years 
ago,  for  the  organization  and  administration  of  our  high  schools  has,  no 
doubt,  prejudiced  many  men  against  these  institutions.  Too  much  is  under- 
taken in  the  small  cities  and  villages.  Their  courses  of  study  are  too  long. 
Good  results  are  not  obtained  ;  the  time  of  the  principals  is  bestowed  upon  too 
few  pupils,  while  the  great  mass  of  the  pupils  receive  but  part  of  the  attention 
to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  consequently  the  people  become  dissatisfied, 
and  regard  high  schools  in  general  as  a  failure. 

Now,  I  say  that  "  E.  O."  said  none  too  much  on  this  subject,  not  half  enough, 
but  what  he  did  say  implies  that  the  fault  lies  wholly  with  the  principals  of 
these  schools.  That  may  be  so  in  part,  but  not  wholly  so  by  any  means. 
If  the  principals  should  decline  to  give  the  time  to  these  two  or  three  pupils 
who  wish  to  pursue  the  higher  branches,  the  cry  of  incompetency  would  be 
raised  in  an  instant,  and,  no  doubt,  they  would  soon  loose  their  positions  as  a 
consequence.  Then,  too,  in  all  these  villages,  there  is  a  very  small  number 
of  wiseacres,  who  have  sometime  in  the  course  of  their  lives  taught  a  district 
school  with  good  or  indifferent  success  one  or  two  terms,  and  who  control  the 
educational  sentiment  of  the  place,  and  every  principal  must  adjust  himself  to 
their  standard,  or  find  himself  in  hot  water  at  once.  Everything  goes  as  this 
little  clique  think  and  say,  notwithstanding  what  may  be  the  opinion  of  the 
principal,  and  they  often  mark  out  their  line  of  policy  in  direct  violation  of 
sound  wisdom  or  the  better  judgment  of  the  principal.  ' 

There  are  many  young  men  in  charge  of  these  schools,  who  know  but  little 
of  organization,  classification,  and  the  economical  administration  of  the  schools, 
and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  boards  know  less  than  they,  and  therefore  the 
whole  management  of  the  schools  is  empirical,  and  consequently  variable  and 
unprogressive  There  is  hardly  a  board  outside  of  the  large  cities  that  ever 
realty  investigates  educational  questions  by  appealing  to  educational  authorities, 
but  they  administer  their  schools  in  direct  violation  of  physiological  laws,  as 
well  as  the  laws  of  mind  and  practical  economy. 

What  I  would  suggest  in  this  matter  is,  that  all  the  fault  of  our  public  schools 
should  not  be  charged  upon  teachers,  though  they  are  guilty  enough,  but  that 
a  portion  of  it  should  be  charged  upon  boards  of  education,  to  whom  a  large 
part  of  the  fault  is  justly  due.  B.  M.  Reynolds. 

La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  January  27,  1877. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

I  sincerely  wish  that  your  excellent  journal  might  reach  every  intelligent 
man  and  woman  in  the  South  ;  the  facts  contained  in  the  last  number  relative 
to  the  educational  interests  of  our  states  should  be  known  from  here  to  the 
Gulf,  and  thence  east  and  west. 

The  four  years  "abomination  of  desolation"  left  behind  them  a  ruin 
which  is  not  yet  repaired,  but  our  people  are  only  poor  in  purse.  "  The  spirit 
indeed  is  willing"  but  the  purse  is  weak.  Keep  the  matter  stirred  up;  if  it 
be  possible,  make  the  whole  people  realize  that  an  earnest  and  resolute  effort 
must  be  made  to  improve  the  condition  of  educational  matters  in  the  South. 
In  some  portions  of  the  states,  steps  have  been  made  in  the  right  direction. 
Nashville  has  a  just  pride  in  her  public  schools;  the  last  report  shows  well  for 
the  work  done — not  for  the  doers  of  it,  and  in  consequence,  the  voice  of  the 
Superintendent  is  raised  against  an  unwise  economy.  Memphis,  too,  has  been 
reaching  after  the  best,  but  at  present  the  question  of"  no  High-School"  is  being 
agitated  ;  as  a  consequence,  even  if  it  should  continue  to  be  only  an  agitation, 
the  usefulness  of  the  school  must  be  thereby  impaired.  These  troubles  will 
arise  in  all  localities  where  schools  are  govered  by  large  and  unwieldy  boards 
whose  members  are  elected  for  a  short  time.  Both  cities  displayed  work  at 
the  Exposition,  which  was  creditable,  remembering  the  disadvantages  of  nar- 
row means.  That  Tenr.e-.see  occupied  the  most  remote  and  most  humble 
corner  of  the  educational  department,  is  not  our  fault;  at  the  next  centennial, 
perhaps  that  which  was  last  shall  be  first !  If  there  be  comfort  in  the  thought, 
let  us  hope  so  !  Clara  Conway. 

Tennessee,  Jan.  27,  1877. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  what  to  me  seems  very  singular  as  coming  from 
an  educator. 

On  page  28,  number  3,  in  an  article  by  "  E.  O.,"  is  the  following : 

"  The  best  majority  of  those  who  pass  under  the  name  of  mathematicians 
can  be  far  more  profitably  employed,  both  for  themselves  and  for  the  future  of 
mathematical  studies,  in  studying  what  is  already  known,  than  in  attempts  to 
push  outward  the  bounds  of  knowledge." 

How  is  this  ?  Is  this  age  to  be  satisfied  with  what  has  been  done  ?  Is  it 
not  the  duty  of  the  age  to  avail  itself  of  what  has  been  known  to  find  out  more 
of  the  hitherto  unknown  ?  Are  we  to  stand  still,  satisfied  with  our  inheritance, 
or  receive  it  and  hand  it  down  to  our  inheritors  with  interest  added  thereto  in 
the  way  of  new  knowledge  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  preceding  ages  have 
laid  a  great  moral  duty  upon  us  to  "  push  outward"  the  boundaries  of  knowl- 
edge they  left  to  us,  no  matter  in  what  field.  Otherwise  we  should  be  "  ignoble 
sons  of  worthy  sires"  and  should  defraud  succeeding  ages  out  of  what  they 
would  have  a  right  to  expect  at  our  hands.  As  time  passes  by,  it  should  be 
the  high  aim  of  all  educators,  especially,  to  pass  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known, thereby  enlarging  the  boundary  of  the  former  and  diminishing  that  of 
the  latter.  T.  J.  L. 

Loxa,  III.,  Jan.  28,  1877. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

I  suppose  you  have  infinite  patience  and  unlimited  knowledge,  and  therefore 
delight  in  answering  any  question  that  may  be  put  to  you.  Therefore  :  In 
the  report  of  Supt.  Philbrick,  Boston,  Sept.  1 876,  on  page  9  is  found  this 
heading  :  "  Hierarchy  of  schools."  The  explanation  follows  that,  in  the 
Hub,  they  have  four  grades  of  schools, — Primary,  etc.,  and  the  objects  of  each 
grade  are  given.  Now,  the  conundrum  is,  what  is  meant  in  this  connection 
by  the  term  "  Hierarchy?"  Charles  Riley. 

Geneseo,  III.,  Feb.  6,  1877. 


ANSWER  TO  "  REX,"  OF  JAN.  14. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

Charleston  is  now  the  capital  of  West  Virginia.  The  "  reason"  collectively 
is,  the  Legislature  voted  to  change  from  Wheeling  to  Charleston.  There  may 
have  been  as  many  individual  "  reasons"  as  voters,  but  a  legislator  cannot  be 
called  in  question  for  his  vote,  and  why  he  voted  thus  and  so  no  "  fellah"  can 
find  out. 

Connecticut  has  but  one  capital.    "  Why?"    Because  it  has  neither  less  nor 
more.    The  Legislature  abolished  the  New  Haven  capital  some  years  since. 
Oak  Park.    G.  W.  W. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

"  G.,"  in  the  Weekly  of  Jan.  26th,  says  that  Frcebel  and  Pestalozzi  are  in- 
consistent with  themselves,  and  exclude  each  other.  I  think  he  is  mistaken. 
Frcebel  made  no  war  against  objective  education,  when  he  said  the  first  objects 
children  could  know  exhaustively  were  those  they  themselves  made.  Pesta- 
lozzi joining  first  in  time  did  not  penetrate  to  so  great  a  depth  in  his  analysis  of 
childhood  as  Frcebel,  whose  great  thought  was  to  put  the  child  in  possession 
of  itself.  By  this  he  gave  to  Pestalozzi's  method  a  practical  basis  that  it 
needed,  and  which  will  prevent  that  wordy  superficiality  into  which  objective 
teaching  is  apt  to  degenerate.  Frcebel's  method  of  using  the  gifts  builds  up 
the  understanding  by  means  of  the  words  used  in  directing,  which  it  substitutes 
for  copies  and  for  mechanical  showing.  To  understand  and  use  words  with 
precision,  is  the  grand  instrumentality  of  the  kindergarten.  But  to  use  words 
intelligently,  the  conversation  must  thoroughly  interest  the  child,  and  the  child 
is  only  thoroughly  interested  in  what  he  is  doing:  To  describe  and  talk  about 
what  he  is  doing  with  all  his  heart,  employs  the  totality  of  his  being,  so  that 
he  is  cultivated  through  and  through  harmoniously  ;  exercising  his  powers  of 
observation,  in  discriminating  differences  as  well  as  well  as  perceiving  analogies, 
conceiving  plans,  adapting  means  to  ends,  imagining  other  things  to  do,  and 
yet  all  this  exercise  of  mind  does  not  strain  the  brain,  because  the  subjects  of 
conversation  are  before  the  child ' s  eyes.  They  are  not  called  even  to  remember, 
but  only  to  perceive.  It  is  an  idle  speculation  to  ask  if  something  more  may 
not  hereafter  be  attained.  Let  us  conscientiously  apply  what  this  seer  has  dis- 
covered, taking  care  not  (unwittingly)  to  contradict  his  idea  by  what  we  do 
and  say.  E.  P.  P. 


Thoughts. 


A WELL-GOVERNED  school  will  teach  young  men  and  women  how  to 
govern  themselves.  C.  A.  Morey. 

-The  teacher  should  be  able  to  talk  intelligently  with  citizens  on  all  finan- 
cial matters  pertaining  to  the  management  of  his  district.  As  a  class,  we  are 
unable  to  do  this,  and  when  attacked,  not  equal  to  defense,  are  compelled  to 
stand  by  like  mummies  and  hear  a  subject  misrepresented,  because,  alas,  we 
are  ignorant  of  this  part  of  the  foundation  of  our  work.  It  is  quite  as  much 
the  duty  of  the  teacher  as  of  the  board  to  be  familiar  with  the  fiscal  conduct 
of  the  district.  AARON  Gove. 

— What  a  good  thing  it  would  be  if  the  rising  generation  could  be  instructed 
in  hygiene !  A  few  minutes  daily  devoted  to  this  branch  would  be  worth 
more  than  the  hours  given  to  arithmetic  and  grammar.    The  time  may  never 


come  when  we  can  dispense  with  the  services  of  specialists  in  medicine  and 
surgery,  but  we  look  for  a  time  when  men  will  know  better  than  to  go  to 
sleep  in  a  small  room  as  tight  as  the  "black  hole  of  Calcutta,"  and  then  try 
to  purify  their  poisoned  blood  by  nostrum:;  whose  base  is  poor  whisky,  and 
whose  principal  ingredients  are  poisons.  A  thousand  reforms  in  dress  and 
diet  are  needed.  If  the  study  of  physiology  cannot  be  thorough  and  extensive 
in  common  schools,  it  will  at  least  be  suggestive.  David  Kirk. 

— In  thinking  with  the  assistance  of  words,  we  can  pass  as  far  beyond 
thought  conducted  by  mere  mental  signs,  as  by  numbers  we  go  beyond  count 
ing  with  the  fingers,  and  by  algebra  beyond  arithmetical  computations. — 
McCosh. 

— It  is  one  of  the  special  advantage,  of  language  that  it  helps  thought  to 
make  progress.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  say-; :  "  A  sign  is  necessary  to  give  stability 
to  our  intellectual  progress— to  establish  each  step  in  our  advance  as  a  new 
starting-point  for  our  advance  to  another  beyond.  Words  are  the  fortresses 
of  thought.  They  enable  us  to  realize  our  dominion  over  what  we  have 
already  overrun  in  thought — to  make  every  intellectual  conquest  the  basis  of 
operations  for  others  still  beyond." 

Don't  Talk  too  Much. — We  have  often  seen  a  school  ruined  by  the 
continual  talk,  talk,  talk,  of  the  teacher.  The  less  you  say  the  more  you  will 
do.  Say  nothing  at  all  about  order;  act  as  if  you  expected  it  and  it  will 
come,  and  come  to  stay.  Don't  preach  ;  don't  urge  your  pupils  to  be  good  ; 
but  be  good  yourself  and  they  will  be  apt  to  imitate.  Of  course,  you  mast 
open  your  mouth  sometimes,  as  when  you  are  teaching,  or  singing,  but  always 
use  the  fewest  words  possible.  A  good  rule  to  observe  is  to  imagine  you 
have  the  toothache  and  to  act  accordingly.  A  simple  gesture  is  always  better 
than  a  spoken  command. — Carolina  Teacher. 

The.Common  Schools. — The  common  school,  as  an  American  institution, 
will  live  while  America  lives.  Not  only  this,  but  the  signs  are  unmistakable 
that  it  is  to  be  more  far-reaching  in  its  efforts  and  results  than  it  ever  has  been. 
Popular  education  is  one  of  the  primary  functions  of  the  State's  life.  No 
democratic  government  can  long  exist  without  it,  and  our  best  people  are 
thoroughly  confirmed  in  this  conviction.  We  have  taken  up  the  subject 
simply  to  show  that  the  State  cannot  "go  back  on"  its  record  without  the 
surrender  of  the  policy  which  grows  out  of  the  instinct  of  all  living  organi- 
zations for  self-protection  and  self-preservation.  To  surrender  this  policy 
would  be  not  only  foolish,  but  criminal;  and  there  is  not  one  American  in- 
stitution that  American  people  would  sooner  fight  for  and  die  for,  than  that 
which  secures  an  educated  and  intelligent  nationality. — Dr.  J.  G.  Holland. 

"practical  hints  and  exercises. 

Editor,  Mrs.  Kate  B.  Ford,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


KINDERGARTEN  SONG. 


Words  by  C.  E.  ft 

N 


1  Tick,  tack,  tick,    how  the  hours   fly,       All  the  time  the  watch  is  saying, 

2  Tick,  tack,  tick,    time  is  swift  in  flight,    For  we're  happy  when  we're  working, 


Si 


ErE 


i 


5  *. 


While  we're  working,  or  we're  playing,  Hours  are  passing  by.  Tick,  tack,  tick,  tack,  tick. 
Sewing,  weaving,  never  shirking.  And  we're  doing  right,  Tick,  tack,  tick,  tack,  tick. 


is — N — N — S 


MOSQUITOES. 

\_For  a  Boy's  Declamation.] 

TRUE  mosquitoes  are  small  at  the  waist,  delicate  in  their  organization, 
round-shouldered,  and  inclined  to  consumption.  Their  disposition  is 
flighty.  Some  people  think  mosquitoes  are  a  humbug;  but  they're  not.  There 
is  nothing  so  real  as  mosquitoes.  You  can  see  'em ;  when  you  can't  see  'em, 
you  can  hear  'em.    When  you  don't  hear  'em,  you  can  feel  'em.    And  when 
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you  neither  see,  hear,  nor  feel  'em,  you  may  know  they've  been  around,  because 
they've  made  their  mark.  We  all  love  mosquitoes  so  well  that  we  offer  them 
our  hand,  and  are  always  wanting  to  squeeze  them.  And,  although  they  like 
us,  being  shy,  they  reject  our  proposals  at  first,  and  then  take  us  when  we  are 
least  prepared  for  them.  Mosquitoes  are  well-educated.  In  music  they  use 
the  Italian  school  of  singing — trills,  shakes,  quavers,  flying  notes,  and  words 
not  understood.  It  is  decidedly  sensation-music;  and,  like  sensation-music 
generally,  it  is  thrilling  in  its  effect.  But  one  soon  tires  of  it.  Lying  in  bed, 
you  hear  the  distant  sound  of  the  mosquito.  A  feeling  of  dread  comes  over 
you,  succeeded,  as  the  song-sounds  come  nearer,  by  a  thrilling  of  the  nerves ; 
and  when  close  to  your  ears,  the  excitement  becomes  such  as  to  cause  your 
blood  to  boil,  and  your  hands  to  strike  forcibly  your  own  head  and  ears.  If 
such  is  the  effect  of  a  single  mosquito's  song  on  a  single  individual,  what  a 
perfect  furor  of  excitement  might  be  created  by  a  singing  band  of  mosquitoes, 
over  a  Boston  Music  Hall  audience.  Operatic  impresarios  are  welcome  to 
this  hint.    Everybody  knows  mosquitoes  draw  well. 

Mosquitoes  are  philosophers.  They  understand  gravitation.  If  a  hand  or 
other  weighty  substance  should  fall,  they  know  there's  danger,  and  get  out  of 
the  way.  And  they  understand  suction  so  well  that  they  put  a  steam  fire-en- 
gine to  the  blush. 

Mosquitoes  are  educated  in  the  Allopathic  School  of  Medicine.  They 
believe  in  bleeding.  They  differ  from  men  in  applying  the  theory.  They 
first  present  their  bill,  and  then  bleed  you.  They  don't  understand  human 
nature  enough  to  know  that  no  man  likes  to  have  the  bill  presented  before 
the  work  is  done.  Mosquitoes  also  know  how  to  develop  humor — or  bad 
humor.  They  will  pity  a  man  so  much  in  one  night  that  his  face  will  look 
very  humorous  next  morning.  As  mathematicians,  mosquitoes  understand 
subtraction,  and  also  multiply  very  fast. 

As  base-ballists,  mosquitoes  are  a  success.  They  always  come  in  on  a  fly, 
and  rarely  go  out  on  one.  As  pitchers,  they  always  pitch  in,  never  mind  who 
their  opponents  are.  As  catchers,  they  often  catch  their  opponents  napping, 
and  rarely  get  caught  themselves.  Everybody  likes  them  in  the  field,  and 
they  often  make  home  runs.  They  fail  at  the  bat,  but  get  a  good  many  bats. 
As  tallyists,  they  make  their  innings ;  but  they  are  not  good  umpires,  being 
apt  to  raise  a  row. 

Mosquitoes,  like  dogs,  have  their  days.  In  dog  days,  dogs  are  expected  to 
go  mad.  ' Mosquito-days  begin  with  dog-days,  and  end  with  the  first  frost; 
then  they  die  happy.  They  gather  in  large  bands  under  the  trees,  and  there, 
flying  up  and  down,  sing  their  death-song.  Man  exults  in  their  death.  The 
mosquitoes  exult.  All  is  exultant;  and  soon  after  the  Governor  appoints 
Thanksgiving.  — "K.  K."  in  Baker 's  Handy  Speaker. 

BABY  MOSQUITO. 

\_For  a  very  Young  Speaker.] 

RAIN-WATER  barrel  in  the  sun, 
Little  mosquito  life  just  begun  ; 
Mother  has  left  her  baby  alone 
To  swim  by  itself  until  it  is  grown  ; 
And  there  we  find  it,  wriggling  and  brown, 
Its  tiny  tail  up,  its  poor  head  down  ; 
Breathing  away  as  best  it  can, 
Dreadfully  scared  at  even  a  man. 
And  Johnny  and  Jane  laughing  to  think 
How  it  dives  to  the  bottom  as  quick  as  a  wink  ; 
While  we  are  only  waiting  to  see 
What  a  funny  fellow  he  will  be 
When  he  grows  so  large — the  cunning  elf — 
That  he  splits  his  skin  and  crawls  out  of  himself. 
Then  if  you  listen — hum  !  hum-m  ! 
You'll  hear  his  music,  and  see  him  come. 
For  he'll  be  as  starved  as  a  polar  bear, 
And  who  gets  eaten  he  does  not  care. 

— Kate  B.  Ford,  in  The  Wide- Awake. 


— No  better  time  than  the  present  can  offer  for  explanation  to  the  schools  of 
our  system  of  electing  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  method  now  adopted  for  counting  the  Electoral  votes.  Washington's 
Birthday  should  also  be  properly  noticed. 

— "  Any  one  who  pretends  to  teach,  and  does  not  read  an'educational  paper 
or  magazine,  is  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  teacher,  and  should  leave  the  pro- 
fession at  once  to  make  room  for  some  one  who  will  do  what  he  should."  

Prof.  A.  Earthman,  in  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  1873. 


STATE  DEPARTMENTS. 


Nebraska. 


Editor,  C.  B.  Palmer,  Beatrice. 

STATE  OF  NEBRASKA. 
Office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
To  the  Honorable  J.  B.  Weston,  State  Auditor  : 

As  appears  from  the  certificate  of  the  Hon.  J.  C.  McBride,  State  Treasurer, 
made  on  the  nth  day  of  December,  1876,  there  is  now  in  his  hands  and  sub- 
ject to  apportionment  school  moneys  which  were  derived  as  follows  : 


Interest  on  certificate  of  in- 
debtedness  $17,147.86 

Interest  on  state  warrants.  1,904.78 

"      "  bortds   704.03 

"  "  private  securities  1,470.00 
Unpaid    principal,  school 

lands   42,973.55 


Rents  of  school  lands  re- 
ported May,  1876   $  7.192.09 

Rents  of  school  lands   14,446.32 

One  mill  tax    69,937.14 

Other  sources,  fract'l  rem...  3.74 


Total  $155,729. 52 

Deduct  for  sundry  appropriations   12,967.40 


Total  subject  to  apportionment  $142,762.12 

In  compliance  with  the  provision  of  section  73,  of  the  school  law,  I  have 
apportioned  the  same  to  the  several  counties,  as  follows  : 

Whole  number  of  Children,  8b,igi ;    Amount  Apportioned,  $142,738.37  ; 
Fractional  Remainder,  $3.73  ;  Rate  per  Scholar,  $1.6363. 


Names  of 
Counties. 

Antelope.  .  .  . 

Adams  

Buffalo  

Boone  

Burt  

Butler  

Cass  

Cheyenne  .  . 

Cedar  

Chase  

Clay  

Colfax  

Cuming.  .  .  . 

Dawson.  .  .  . 

Dakota  

Dixon  

Dodge  

Douglas. . . . 

Dundy  

Gage  

Gosper  

Greeley  

Hall  

Hamilton.  .  . 

Harlan  

Hitchcock.  .  . 

Howard. 

Fillmore.  .  .  . 

Franklin 

Frontier  

Furnas  

Jefferson 


No.  of 
scholars. 

•  469 

•  1,328 
1,044 

420" 
1,694 

•  ',756 

•  4,H7 

78 
879 

1,570 
i,47S 
•,540 
483 
1,248 

i,3i9 

2,635 
6,162 


Amt's 
Due. 
$  776  80 

2,199  57 
1,729  18 

695  65 
2,805  77 
2,908  46 
6,868  68 

129  19 
1,456  09 


2,334 
44 

62 

1,433 
1,522 

745 

20 

565 
1,874 

715 
70 

534 
1,503 


2,600  39 
2,443  °4 
2,550  70 

799  99 
2,067  °6 
2,184  66 

4,364  35 
10,206  12 

3,865*80 
72  88 
102  69 

2,373  48 
2,520  89 
1,223  94 
33  13 
935  81 
3,103  91 
1,182  60 
115  94 
884  46 
2,499  42 


Names  of  No.  of 

Counties.  Scholars. 

Johnson   1,977 

Keith    20 

Kearney   157 

Knox   422 

Lancaster   4,686 

Lincoln   425 

Madjjon   1,167 

Merrick   J,1 99 

Nemaha   3,270 

Nuckolls   511 

Otoe   4,520 

Pawnee   2,031 


Phelps 
Pierce 
Platte 
Polk  . 

Red  Willow   233 

Richardson   4,659 

Saline   3>3°6 

Sarpy   1,365 

Saunders   3,741 

Seward   2,637 

Sherman ........  202 

Stanton 
Thayer 
Valley 


51 

186 
1,677 
1,138 


442 
864 
164 


Washington   2,323 

Wayne 


Webster   1,046 

.....  2,014 


York 


Amt's 
Due. 
£3,274  5i 
33  13 
260  04 
698  96 
7,761  42 

703  93 
1,932  90 
1,985  90 
5,416  10 

846  03 
7,486  48 

3,363  95 
84  47 
308  07 
2,777  62 
1,884  87 

385  92 
7,716  70 

5,475  73 
2,260  85 
6,196  22 
4,367  66 
334  57 
732  09 
1,431  04 
271  63 

3,847  59 
150  72 

•,732  49 
3,335  79 


86,191  $142,758  37 


Done  at  Lincoln,  this  25th  day  of  December,  1876. 

J.  M.  McKENZIE, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
The  annual  meeting  of  this'body  will  be  at  Fremont,  on  the  27th,  28th,  and 
29th  of  March  next.  The  programme  is  not  yet  fully  made  up,  but  will  in- 
clude evening  addresses  by  Chancellor  Fairfield,  of  the  State  University,  Dr. 
Robert  Curry,  Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  and  papers  on  practical  educa- 
tional topics  by  many  of  the  leading  teachers  of  the  state.  A  part  of  the  ses- 
sion will  be  devoted  to  an  informal  and  full  discussion  of  the  improvements 
desirable  and  practicable  in  school  matters  in  the  state.  Reduced  fare  on  all 
the  railroads  of  the  state  has  been  arranged  for,  particulars  of  which  will  be 
published  at  an  early  day.  S.  R.  THOMPSON, 

Ch.  Ex.  Com. 


Ill 


mois. 


Editor,  John  W.  Cook,  Normal. 
GRADED  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS. 
GREEN  county.  « 
Carrollton,  E.  A.  Doolittle.  |  Greenfield,  H.  H.  Montgomery 

Whitehall,  E.  M.  Prindle. 
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HENRY  COUNTY. 


Kewanee,  VV.  H.  Russell, 

"  E.  S.  Martin,  High  School. 
Geneseo,  B.  F.  Barge. 

"       Charles  Riley,  High  School. 
Galva,  E.  E.  Fitch. 
Cambridge,  C.  I.  Gruey. 

Cleveland,  F. 


Annawan,  E.  A.  Allen. 
Atkinson,  J.  M.  Province. 
Orion,  D.  R.  Michener. 
Colona,  H.  S.  Comstock. 
Woodhull,  J.  R.  Mugrage, 
Andover,  E.  A.  Buck. 
P.  Olmstead. 


Vienna,  A.  B.  Garrett. 


JOHNSON  COUNTY. 

I  New  Burnside,  Mrs.  I.  Marchalk. 


KANKAKEE  COUNTY. 

Kankakee  City,  A.  E.  Rovvell.  |  Momence,  George  H.  White. 

Manteno,  Miss  M.  J.  Phelan. 


LA  SALLE  COUNTY. 


Seneca,  Wm.  Bailey. 

"      S.  J.  Cook. 
Marseilles,  W.  W.  Johnson. 

"        Wm.  Brady. 
Utica,  J.  M.  Day. 
La  Salle,  Charles  E.  Works. 
Peru,  George  B.  Stockdale. 
Mendota,  Wm.  Jenkins. 


Mendota,  J.  R.  MacGregor. 
Tonica,  H.  E.  Robbins. 
Lostant,  O.  T.  Denny. 
New  Rutland,  L.  A.  Thomas. 
Earlville,  S.  M.  Heslet. 
Leland,  S.  B.  Bathurst. 
Sheridan,  F.  Y.  Hamilton. 
Streator,  C.  Orville  Dewey. 


Ottawa,  E.  W.  Schreeb. 

PERRY  COUNTY. 

Tamaroa,  J.  H.  Thornton.  |  Pinckiieyville,  E.  C.  H.  Willoughby. 

Du  Quoin,  John  B.  Ward. 
STARK  COUNTY. 

Toulon,  Frank  Matthews.  I  North  Wyoming,  Fred.  C.  Wilson. 

South  Wyoming,  Wm.  R.  Sandham.    |  Bradford,  Joshua  Williams. 

La  Fayette,  Wm.  H.  Sherman. 

TAZEWELL  COUNTY. 
Pekin,  George  Colvin.  I  Mackinaw",  G.  W.  Ferree. 

Morton,  L.  T.  Ayres.  |  Minier,  B.  C.  Allensworth. 

Groveland,  W.  H.  Buchanan.  I  Delavan,  J.  S.  McClung. 

Tremont,  Miss  R.  R.  C.  Fenne*         |  Washington,  James  A.  Kelly. 

Hopedale,  D.  F.  Heckard. 

WHITESIDE  COUNTY. 


Sterling,  1st  Ward,  M.  R.  Hanna. 
"       2d  Ward,  Alfred  Bayliss. 
3d  Ward,  J.  M.  Piper. 
Morrison,  M.  R.  Kelley. 
Fulton,  George  W.  Loomis. 


Albany,  Frank  Ogsbury. 
Erie,  W.  L.  Jennings. 
Prophetstown,  C.  S.  Glenn. 
Rock  P'alls,  Harry  Smith. 
Lyndon,  O.  M.  Crary. 


— A  list  o!  the  paying  members  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association, 
at  the  Champaign  meeting,  December  27-29,  1876. 


1  Miss  Mary  A.  West,  Galesburg. 

2  "    Marv  W.  Whiteside,  Peoria. 

3  E.  L.  Wells,  Ogle. 

4  S.  P.  Nickey,  Macon. 

5  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Carpenter,  Rockford. 

6  Miss  Nettie  M.  Sinclair,  Kankakee. 

7  D.  Kerr,  Oilman. 

8  Henry  Higgins,  Jacksonville, 
g  C.  E.  Mann,  Geneva. 

10  J.  R.  Marshall,  Yorkville. 

1 1  John  Gore,  Virginia. 

12  Daniel  Carey,  Rochelle. 

13  Charles  V.  Guy,  Danville. 

14  Owen  Scott,  Effingham. 

15  H.  P.  Hall,  Sycamore. 

16  John  Higby,  Gardner. 

17  A.  A.  Suppiger,  Highland. 

18  James  P.  Slade,  Belleville. 

19  W.  A.  Smith,  Bloomington. 

20  B.  F.  Barge,  Geneseo. 

21  John  Stapleton,  Oconee. 

22  R.  Williams,  Ottowa. 

23  C.  T.  Strattan,  Nashville. 

24  P.  R.  Walker,  Rochelle. 
_'5  John  W.  Cook,  Normal. 
20  S.  C.  Bond,  Chester. 

27  W.  H.  Downing,  Riverside. 
_8  C.  H.  Tatman,  Centralia. 

29  J.  H.  Loomis,  Chicago. 

30  A.  Stetson,  Normal. 

31  James  Colegrove,  Chicago. 

32  T.  S.  Denison,  De  Kail). 

33  Dr.  Cyrus  Thomas,  Carbondale. 

34  John  Hull,  Carbondale. 

35  O.  S.  Cook,  Chicago. 

36  C.  I.  Parker,  " 

37  S.  H.  White,  Peoria. 

38  O.  S.  Westcott,  Chicago. 

39  W.  B.  Powell,  Aurora. 

40  T.  H.  Clark, 


72  L.  M.  Hastings,  Aurora. 

73  Alfred  Harvey,  Paris. 

74  M.  Andrews,  Galesburg. 

75  Mr.  E.  A.  Haight,  Alton. 

76  Mrs.  E.  A.  Haight,  " 

77  John  X.  Wilson,  Peoria. 

78  Richard  Edwards,  Princeton. 

79  W.  H.  Lanning,  Champaign. 

80  A.  Brown,  Chicago. 

81  Elzy  Blake,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

82  Mrs.  Elzy  Blake,  "  " 

83  T.  L.  Slocum, 

84  Mrs.  T.  L.  Slocum,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

85  Miss  Abby  Goldsboro,  Sycamore. 

86  Mrs.  Mary  Beazell,  Sullivan,  Ind. 

87  E.  De  Burn,  Champaign. 

88  James  Graham,  Ivesdale.  ' 

89  A.  F.  Nightingale,  Chicago 

90  j.  W.  Hays,  Urbana. 

91  J.  G.  Wright,  Sadorus. 

92  T.  L.  Evans,  Paxton. 

93  M.  L.  Seymour,  Chicago. 

94  D.  C.  Heath, 

95  J.  L.  Pickard,  " 

96  G.  D.  Yokom,  Earlville. 

97  Miss  Sarah  Adams,  Sycamore. 

98  J.  H.  Brownlee,  Carbondale. 

99  C.  II.  Kiracofe,  Westlield. 

100  J.  H.  Stickney,  Altona. 

101  J.  W.  King,  Newman. 

102  Agnes  Hawley,  Chicago. 

103  Mary  L.  Bass,  " 

104  R.  H.  Beggs,  Wilmington. 

105  J.  Pike,  ]erseyville. 

106  Miss  L.  M.  Higger. 

107  J.  S.  Maxwell,  Monee. 

108  j.  S.  McClung,  Delavan. 

109  O.  T.  Snow,  Batavia. 

110  W.  Wilkie,  Chicago. 

in  A.  E.  Rowell,  Kankakee. 


41  Wm.  Jenkins,  Mendota. 

42  J.  R.  McGregor,  " 

43  Leslie  Lewis,  Hyde  Park. 

44  W.  S.  Mack,  Aurora. 

45  G.  F.  Shears,  " 

46  A.  C.  Hillman,  Carbondale. 

47  E.  Whipple,  Westfield. 

48  L.  C.  Dougherty,  Lacon. 

49  A.  Hoffman,  Magnolia. 

50  E.  C.  Smith,  Dixon. 

51  T-  L.  Hartwell,  North  Dixon. 

52  H.  H.  Smith,  Polo. 

53  M.  Gerbrick,  Bloomington. 

54  George  C.  Ross,  Carbondale. 

55  J-  W.  Payne,  Gilman, 

56  J.  H.  Blodgett,  Rockford. 

57  J-  V.  Riggs,  Onarga. 

58  Harvey  A.  Smith,  Rushville. 

59  II.  L.  Boltwood,  Princeton. 

60  Charles  A.  Smith,  " 

61  J.  W.  Gibson,  Belvidere. 

62  J.  T.  Dickinson,  Onarga. 

63  E.  A.  Gastman,  Decatur. 

64  R.  M.  Hitch,  Griggsville. 

65  F.  A.  North,  Carthage. 

66  Robert  Allyn,  Carbondale. 

67  G.  F.  Foster,  •' 

68  J.  P.  Byrne,  Jacksonville. 

69  W.  H.  Brown,  Casey. 

70  J.  C.  Hutchinson,  Monmouth. 

71  I.  E.  Brown,  Decatur. 


U2  E.  Forsythe,  Galva. 

113  O.  E.  Haven,  Evanston. 

114  Charles  Rilev,  Geneseo. 

115  Henry  Raab,'  Belleville. 

116  George  C.  Loomis,  Fulton. 

117  Miss  L.  L.  Howes,  Mendota. 

118  "    Mary  Wilder,  Decatur. 

119  "    Mary  Johnson,  " 

120  "    S.  Alice  Judd,  " 

121  L.  Greenwood,  Chicago. 

122  A.  W.  Ball,  Delavan. 

123  L.  J.  Block,  Jacksonville. 

124  Miss  Annie  Riddle,  Mattoon. 

125  "    Carrie  Riddle, 

126  "    Mae  McFadden,  " 

127  "    Angie  Ewing,  " 

128  S.  S.  Ventres,  Chicago. 

129  C.  H.  Rew,  Pontiac. 

130  Mrs.  C.  H.  Rew,  Pontiac. 

131  Miss  J.  M.  Borin,  " 

132  J.  A.  Smith,  " 

133  J.  R.  Kraps,  Jacksonville. 

134  D.  Wentworth,  Englewood. 

135  Miss  Martha  Buck,  Carbondale. 

136  E.  A.  Doolittle,  Carrollton. 

137  E.  C.  Hewett,  Normal. 

138  M.  Babcock,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
r39  J-  W.  Wright,  Farmer  City. 

140  D.  Bigelow,  Decatur. 

141  S.  A.  Forbes,  Normal. 

142  J.  P.  Yoder,  Danvers. 


Wi 


sconsin. 


Editor,  J.   Q.  Emery,  Fort  Atkinson. 

IN  his  annual  report  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  Superintendent  Collier  of 
Jefferson  county,  says  : 
"  The  schools  as  a  whole  are  making  progress,  but  a  few  wholly  beyond  the 
control  of  any  person,  except  the  patrons  and  school  boards,  are  failures. 
Want  of  pupils  in  the  district,  irregularity  of  attendance,  shortness  of  term,  con- 
dition of  school-room,  tardiness,  lack  of  codperation  between  teacher  and  school 
boards,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  between  the  members  of  the  board,  the  ten- 
dency to  secure  the  teacher  that  will  contract  for  the  least  wages,  are  some  of 
the  causes  of  these  failures. 

"Eleven  examinations  have  been  held,  at  which  there  were  458  applicants, 
of  whom  257  have  received  certificates  as  follows  :  7  first,  23  second  grade, 
and  227  third  grade.  Four  of  the  examinations  continued  three  days,  the 
remainder  two  days.  Held  one  institute,  commencing  August  2 1st,  and  con- 
tinuing two  weeks.  Visited  1 16  schools  between  January  1st,  and  August  31, 
1876.  Made  143  visits,  averaging  two  hours  and  forty  five  minutes  to  each 
visit. 

"  Only  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  in  the  country  have  attended  school 
at  all  during  the  year,  and,  comparing  with  the  time  taught  and  the  daily 
attendance,  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  pupil's  time  has  been  spent  in  the 
school  room." 

— The  Janesville  Gazette  says  that,  under  the  very  able  and  discreet  manage- 
ment of  Mrs.  Little,  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  never  was  more  useful  in  the 
promotion  of  good  among  the  unfortunate  blind,  than  during  the  past  year. 
Her  superintendency  has  been  marked  with  signal  success,  both  to  the  state 
and  to  those  who  are  placed  under  her  care  and  instruction.  A  visit  to  that 
institution,  not  long  since,  convinces  us  that  the  Gazette  has  not  overrated 
Mrs.  Little's  efficiency. 

—Referring  to  Beloit  College,  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal  says:  "  The 
classes  stand  as  follows  :  seniors  21  ;  juniors  17;  sophomores  13;  freshmen 
29.  The  college  library  contains  over  8,000  volumes  ;  and  the  libraries  of  the 
literary  societies  about  1,000.  The  faculty  of  this  college  is  a  very  able  one, 
and  the  course  of  instruction  is  complete.  It  ranks  well  among  the  colleges  of 
the  country,  and  its  graduates  are  filling  high  positions  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Dr.Chapin,  the  President,  stands  deservedly  high  among  the 
educators  of  the  country,  and  he  gives  this  college  his  undivided  attention. 
It  is  under  the  especial  charge  of  the  Congiegational  denomination,  and  is  an 
honor  to  it." 

— The  following  regular  monthly  meetings  of  different  departments  of  the 
teaching  force  have  been  organized  in  Milwaukee :  Principals'  meeting, 
Special  Teachers'  meeting,  German  Teachers'  meeting,  High  School  Teachers' 
meeting,  and  Normal  Department  Teachers'  meeting.  Each  of  the  sections 
meets  regularly,  once  a  month,  at  the  Superintendent's  office,  for  the  discussion 
of  such  matters  as  are  brought  before  them,  and  the  transaction  of  business 
relating  to  schools. 

—The  Washington  County  Teachers'  Association  held  a  meeting  at  Cedar 
Creek,  the  27th  ult.,  which  is  pronounced  the  largest  and  best  meeting  ever 
held  in  the  county.  The  next  session  will  be  held  in  West  Bend,  Febru- 
ary 24th. 

— The  Prescott  school,  Prof.  Reed,  principal,  is  pronounced  a  success  by 
Superintendent  Baker. 


Feb.  15,1877]- 


—An  article  from  a  mother  in  the  Milwaukee  News,  on  the  subject  of  calis- 
thenics, contains  the  following  :  "  Bears  are  a  healthy  race,  yet  no  one  ever 
heard  of  a  calisthenic  bear  to  drill  the  cubs.  Imagine  the  scene  !  Let  there 
be  a  dry,  well  ventilated  play  room.  Furnish  the  room  with  bars,  horses, 
swings,  etc.  Let  the  teacher  take  her  class  there  once  a  day  and  more  health  will 
be  derived  from  ten  minutes  play,  directed  by  brains,  than  is  received  from  so 
called  calisthenics  in  a  year."  She  characterizes  calisthenics  as  one  of  the 
fashionable  follies  of  the  day. 

Governor  Ludington  has  appointed  Hon.  W.  H.  Chandler  of  Sun  Prairie, 
T.  D.  Weeks  of  Whitewater,  and  A.  D.  Andrews  of  River  Falls,  as  members 
of  the  Board  of  Normal  School  Regents  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

 An  Omro  correspondent  writes  to  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  as  follows  : 

"  Schoolma'am  from  Vinland,  stand  up!  A  certain  schoolma'am  in  the 
town  of  Vinland  had  occasion  recently  to  prescribe  a  dose  of  trimmed  willow 
for  one  of  her  irrepressible  hopefuls.  The  boy  immediately  took  a  direct  and 
screaming  departure  for  the  paternal  roof,  and  soon  after  the  irate  father  was 
seen  skipping  over  the  territory  between  his  residence  and  the  schoolhouse, 
bent  on  investigation.  He  did  not  stop  to  appoint  a  committee,  but  immedi- 
ately upon  entering  the  schoolroom  took  the  floor  and  opened  a  very  pointed 
and  critical  address  to  the  teacher.  The  schoolma'am,  besides  being  very 
ciever  in  the  rule  of  three,  had  also  a  very  clever  muscle  for  a  woman,  and 
quietly  informed  the  man  that  he  was  disturbing  her  school.  Not  heeding  her 
request  to  stop,  the  infuriated  man  persisted  in  his  tirade,  whereupon  the  teacher 
clenched  the  iron  poker  lying  under  the  stove  and  made  an  advance  all  along 
the  line  and  drove  her  windy  enemy  into  one  of  the  seats.  She  then  stated  to 
him  the  rules  of  the  school  and  informed  him  that  to  move  out  of  that  seat 
until  school  was  dismissed,  or  to  violate  one  of  the  rules,  would  be  at  the  peril 
of  his  neck.  The  fire  in  her  eye  and  the  cold  unsympathizing  look  of  that  iron 
rod  with  which  she  was  for  the  time-being  ruling,  had  a  persuasive  influence 
on  the  gentleman,  and  not  until  school  was  dismissed  did  he  venture  out  of 
his  seat  The  teacher  then  advised  him  not  to  come  to  school  any  more  as 
his  age  was  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  school  laws,  and  she  could  not 
enter  his  name  upon  the  register.  That  teacher  ought  to  have  a  certificate  if 
she  didn't  know  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 


Michigan, 


Editor,  Lewis  McLouth,  Ypsilanti. 

MISS  JULIA  M.  STANCLIFT,  graduate  of  the  Normal  School,  class  of 
'75,  is  now  serving  her  second  year  as  principal  of  the  Normal  De- 
partment of  the  Kalamazoo  High  School,  and  seems  in  that  capacity  to  be 
doing  an  excellent  work,  as  she  is  certainly  able  to  do.  Last  year  the  depart 
merit  enrolled  26,  of  which  number  14  graduated.  Many  of  the  pupils  are 
graduates  of  the  general  courses  of  the  High,  School  and  take  an  additional 
year's  study  in  the  training  class  in  order  to  fit  themselves  as  teachers.  Several 
are  already  employed  as  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Kalamazoo,  and  are  suc- 
ceeding. Miss  Stanclift  in  her  work  of  training  teachers  very  justly  lays  great 
stress  upon  practice  teaching. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  teachers  should  be  trained  for  their  work  by  a  fuller 
and  longer  course  of  instruction  than  can  well  be  given  in  normal  departments 
of  high  schools;  but  still  many  will  not  take  the  time  or  will  not,  or  cannot 
incur  the  expense  of  such  long  training,  and  for  those  such  opportunities  as 
are  presented  by  normal  classes  are  decidedly  valuable.  None  better  than 
Superintendent  George,  of  the  Kalamazoo  schools,  and  Miss  Stanclift,  under- 
stand and  value,  the  advantage  of  special  training  for  teachers,  few  can  bring 
to  that  work  greater  intelligence  than  they,  none  greater  zeal  and  activity. 

— The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  last  term  in  the  Mason  Union  School  was 
385,  the  average  daily  attendance  was  299,  and  the  number  of  days  taught, 
77.  The  school  is  under  the  principalship  of  E.  B.  Fairfield,  Jr.,  son  of  Dr. 
Fairfield,  President  of  the  Nebraska  State  University.  There  is  certainly  good 
teaching  blood  in  that  family  and  "blood  will  tell." 

— In  the  public  schools  of  Ypsilanti  there  were  enrolled  last  term  909  pupils, 
and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  668.  The  per  cent,  of  attendance  was 
91,  against  89  for  the  corresponding  term  of  last  year,  while  the  per  cent,  of 
tardiness  has  diminished  from  I.I  to  .73  for  the  same  time.  The  High  School 
enrollment  has  increased  in  the  year  from  35  to  53.  Superintendent  Magill  is 
ably  assisted  in  his  High  School  by  Prof.  Lane  in  the  ancient  languages, 
Prof.  Fair  in  music  and  the  natural  sciences,  and  by  Miss  Fletcher  as  precept- 
ress. There  are  at  present  20  teachers  employed.  Mr.  Burdine,  long  teacher 
in  the  colored  school,  has  resigned,  and  Susie  Gordon  takes  his  place, 
while  Miss  Holbrook  succeeds  Miss  Hattie  Weed,  resigned  on  account  of  ill 
health.  Superintendent  Magill  is  now  engaged  preparing  a  new  catalogue 
and  course  of  study. 

— On  January  5th,  at  the  residence  of  his  father  in  Augusta,  died  Edward 
G.  Lowe,  at  the  age  of  23,  after  a  sickness  of  but  two  days.  On  the  8th,  sev- 
eral of  the  Faculty  of  the  Normal  School,  and  many  of  the  students,  attended 
the  funeral.  Mr.  Lowe  graduated  a  year  or  two  ago  from  the  English  com- 
mon school  course  of  the  Normal  School,  but  since  has  been  continuing  his 
studies,  and  expected  to  graduate  in  one  of  the  higher  courses  next  summer. 
For  the  winter,  however,  he  had  engaged  to  teach  a  school  near  his  home, 
and  had  already  been  occupied  with  this  work  for  several  weeks  when  a  vio- 
lent attack  of  pneumonia  cut  short  his  career.  Mr.  Lowe  was  a  most  estima- 
ble and  promising  young  man,  and  hosts  of  his  old  Normal  friends  will  hear 
of  his  sudden  death  with  the  greatest  sadness.    It  will,  however,  be  a  comfort 
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to  them  to  know  that  their  young  friend  passed  away  without  a  murmur  o» 
regret,  and  entered  the  new  world  beyond  with  the  exultant  hope  and  faith  o' 
the  Christian. 

— During  the  fall  term  of  the  Eaton  Rapids  public  schools,  400  pupils  were 
enrolled — 70  in  the  High  School,  ill  in  the  Grammar  School,  and  219  in  the 
lower  grades.  Only  35  pupils  were  tardy,  and  the  per  cent,  of  attendance 
was  91.  The  winter  term  is  now  fairly  opened  with  an  increased  enrollment, 
and  there  is  every  indication  that  a  lively  interest  in  school  matters  is  not 
wanting  in  this  place.  This  state  of  affairs  tells  very  favorably  for  the  young 
principal,  Mr.  May,  who,  though  having  already  had  considerable  experience, 
is  serving  his  first  year  at  the  head  of  so  large  a  school. 

— From  the  Escanaba  Tribune  we  learn  that  during  the  last  term  there  were 
enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  that  place  390  pupils,  that  the  average 
number  belonging  was  328,  and  the  average  attendance  273.  The  number  of 
pupils  not  absent  during  the  term  was  22,  and  the  whole  time  lost  by  tardi- 
ness was  66  hours.  There  are  six  teachers  employed.  Mr.  D.  R.  Hall,  the 
principal,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  School,  and  his  management,  accord- 
ing to  the  Tribune,  is  giving  general  satisfaction  to  pupils  and  to  parents. 

— The  total  enrollment  in  the  Hancock  public  schools,  last  term,  was  719. 
Mr.  George  Conway,  teacher  in  the  Grammar  Department,  has  50  pupils,  and 
is  doing  good  work  with  them,  though  his  scholarship  and  his  experience 
entitle  him  to  a  better  place.  We  have  good  reports  of  the  Whitneys  at 
Hancock  and  Houghton,  and  of  the  Patons  and  Nowlins  at  Calumet,  and  of 
Rosenberry  at  L'Anse.  The  upper  peninsula  is  verily  alive  in  educational 
matters. 

— A  note  from  Lansing  states  that  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  C.  L.  Ingersoll  was  appointed  Professor  of  Agriculture,  and 
A.  B.  Gulley,  the  former  Professor  of  Agriculture,  was  appointed  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Farm  and  Garden,  with  no  duties  in  the  line  of  teaching. 

The  attendance  at  the  College  during  the  past  year  has  been  165  student-., 
five  of  whom  were  ladies.  Over  ninety-five  applications  were  made,  last 
February,  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class,  twenty-five  of  whom  failed  to 
pass  the  examination.  The  last  graduating  class  numbered  seventeen  mem- 
bers ;  their  Commencement  exercises  were  held  November  23d.  ,  The  College 
year  for  1877  opens  February  27th,  and  continues,  with  two  short  vacations, 
until  the  latter  part  of  November.  Prof.  R.  F.  Kedzie  is  spending  his  winter 
in  the  laboratory  of  Harvard  College :  Prof.  R.  Carpenter  in  the  Ann  Arbor 
observatory. 


Dakota. 


Editor,  W.  M.  Bristoll,  Yankton. 

DAKOTA  gratefully  accepts  the  invitation  to  a  place  with  her  elders  at 
The  Educational  Weekly's  table.  As  one  of  the  little  sisters  of 
Uncle  Sam's  large  family,  it  is  pleasing  to  receive  this  individual  recognition, 
and  to  be  no  longer  referred  to  only  under  the  general  title  of  the  Northwest. 

Dakota  is  approaching  her  sixteenth  birthday,  but  seems  scarcely  known  to 
her  aged  sisters  of  the  Atlantic  border.  They  frequently  address  her  letters  to 
"  Dacotah,"  and  refuse  to  be  corrected. 

"  About  how  large  a  town  is  Dakota?"  recently  asked  an  intelligent  layman 
of  Massachusetts  of  one  of  our  home  missionaries.  How  little  he  appreciated 
Dakota's  magnificent  inheritance!  Although  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming, 
younger  members  of  the  family„grasped  more  than  half  her  original  domain, 
she  still  retains  control  over  enough  land  to  make  two  New  Englands  entire, 
and  almost  a  West  Virginia  beside,  or  to  make  nearly  twenty  states  of  the  size 
of  Massachusetts.  Pembina,  our  "coming"  sister,  will,  it  is  expected,  take 
half  of  this  acreage  away,  yet  enough  will  be  left  for  a  grand  empire. 

We  are,  however,  a  little  people,  only  seventy-five  thousand  persons,  and,  of 
these,  one-third  of  copper  hue  and  largely  uncivilized  and  wild.  We  are 
growing,  though,  and,  on  coming  of  age  and  reaching  statehood,  shall  be  no 
mean  member  of  the  loved  family'circle. 

The  assessed  value  of  Dakota's  property  this  year  reaches  seven  millions  of 
dollars,  of  which  Yankton,  the  capital,  owns  more  than  one-seventh.  This  is 
poverty  by  the  side  of  the  wealth  of  her  grown-up  sisters. 

As  young,  little,  and  poor,  Dakota  will  not  be  expected  to  be  prominent  at 
the  crowded  table  set  by  the  Weekly.  If  she  speak  once  to  the  three  or  four 
utterances  of  her  elders,  she  will,  perhaps,  have  full  as  much  attention  as  she 
deserves. 

In  the  issue  of  the  ATaiional  "Journal  of  Edtication,  for  January  25th,  ap- 
peared a  list  of  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  several  states  and 
territories  of  the  Union.  Its  compiler  seems  not  to  have  been  informed  that 
an  election  took  place  in  Dakota  in  November  last,  at  which  Hon.  J.  J.  Mcln- 
tire  was  not  a  candidate  for  re-election  to  the  office  of  Superintendent.  The 
people  made  choice  of  William  E.  Caton  to  serve  them  for  the  years  1877  and 
1878,  in  caring  for  their  school  interests,  and  he  entered  upon  his  new  duties 
on  the  first  day  of  January,  or  thereabout.  It  has  lately  been  discovered  that 
under  Dakota's  organic  act  this  is  not  an  elective  office,  and  that  the  Governor 
must  nominate,  and  the  upper  house  of  the  Legislature  confirm  his  nominee, 
in  order  that  Dakota  may  have  a  legal  Territorial  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

His  Excellency,  Governor  Pennington,  has  promptly  ratified  the  people's 
action,  and  nominated  Mr.  Caton  to  the  office,  and  the  Council  have  as  promptly 
confirmed  the  nomination,  so  that  by  a  threefold  tie,  our  new  Superintendent 
is  bound  to  us, 
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Will  the  National  Journal  of  Education,  therefore,  please  amend  its  list 
by  striking  out  the  line — 

"  Hon.  J.  J.  Mclntire,  Finlay,  Dakota,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 
"  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Caton,  Elk  Point,  Dakota." 

Mr.  Mclntire's  Reports  of  Dakota's  schools  for  the  years  ending  August  31, 
1875,  and  August  31,  1876,  accompanying  the  Governor's  biennial  message, 
have  just  been  transmitted  to  the  Legislature  and  published. 

These  Reports,  and  a  new  public  school  law  for  the  territory,  the  passage 
of  which  is  pending,  and  said  to  be  largely  representative  of  our  new  Superin- 
tendent's views  of  school  administration,  will  receive  notice  in  this  column 
when  Dakota  is  next  heard  from. 


Notes. 


rpHE  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Boston  University  is  at  hand,  for  which 
j  we  are  indebted  to  President  Warren.  It  shows  a  degree  of  prosperity 
which,  for  an  institution  of  its  age,  is  surprising.  Established  in  1869.it  is  but 
seven  years  old,  and  yet  the  total  number  of  students  during  the  past  year  was 
627.  The  departments  of  the  University  already  organized  and  in  successful 
operation  are  :  a  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  a  College  of  Music,  a  College  of 
Agriculture,  a  School  of  Theology,  a  School  of  Law,  a  School  of  Medicine, 
and  a  School  of  Oratory.  Of  these,  the  Schools  of  Theology,  Law,  and  Medi- 
cine seem  to  be  the  most  fully  developed  as  to  numbers  in  attendance,  there 
being  a  total  of  414  reported.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  for  the  past  two 
years  no  other  American  university  has  had  in  the  same  three  departments  an 
equal  aggregate  attendance.  Single  schools  have  equaled  or  even  surpassed  • 
each  of  these,  but  neither  of  the  only  two  American  universities  having  all 
three  of  these  professional  schools,  has  had  in  the  three  an  equal  aggregate  of 
students.  Many  of  the  facts  stated  in  thL>  President's  report  will  surprise  the 
public,  to  whom  the  Boston  University  is  as  yet  a  comparative  stranger.  One 
interesting  fact  is  that  nearly  half  the  students  thus  far  admitted  to  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  have  come  from  the  Public  High  Schools.  The  College  of 
Music  and  the  School  of  Oratory  are,  we  believe,  peculiar  to  this  institution. 
Both  are  doing  invaluable  service  to  the  country  in  raising  the  standard  of 
vocal  culture  and  in  sending  out  accomplished  instructors  in  these  important 
departments.  We  commend  President  Warren's  excellent  Report  to  all  who" 
are  seeking  the  advantages  of  a  first  class  institution,  employing  only  the  ablest 
masters  in  the  several  fields  of  study. 

The  Western:  A  Journal  of  Literature,  Education,  and  Art.  H.H.Mor- 
gan, Editor,  St.  Louis.  This  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  number.  Its 
leading  articles  are:  "Topical  Shakspeariana ;"  "  Makaria,  A  Play  in 
Five  Acts;"  "Dante's  Purgatorio;"  and  "Two  Romance  Languages." 
These  articles  evince  high  scholarship  and  literary  taste.  Nine  pages  are  de- 
voted to  the  proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Science,  in  which  appears  a  very 
instructive  discussion  on  "  Locust  Flights,"  Professor  Riley,  State  Entomolo- 
gist of  Missouri,  taking  the  ground  that  these  pests  could  not  permanently 
thrive  south  of  the  forty-fourth  parallel,-or  east  of  the  one  hundredth  meredian. 
The  Rocky  Mountain  Locust  is,  according  to  the  Professor,  indigenous  to  the 
sub-Alpine  heights  of  the  Northwest,  and  its  individual  life  is  bounded 
by  the  spring  and  autumn  frosts.  Species  are  sometimes  found  to  be  limited 
in  a  wonderful  way  to  certain  areas,  and  it  cannot  be  explained  why  some 
can  and  others  cannot  adapt  themselves  to  different  conditions.  The  genuine 
Colorado  Potato  Beetle,  for  example,  spread  eastward  through  man's  agency 
as  the  intermediate  territory  was  settled.  The  bogus  Colorado  Potato  Beetle, 
however,  did  not,  and  does  not  thus  spread,  since  it  cannot  subsist  on  the 
cultivated  potato.  Former  experience  has  proved  the  inability  of  the  locust  to 
thrive  in  this  climate.  Specimens  hatched  in  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  Ne- 
braska, failed  to  become  acclimated  here.  We  hope  these  theories  will  soon 
be  verified  by  the  disappearance  of  the  "  grasshoppers,"  in  accordance  with 
laws  of  the  geographical  range  of  species." 

The  Western  is  an  educational  monthly,  published  by  an  association  of 
teachers  in  St.  Louis,  and  edited  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Morgan,  Principal  of  the  St. 
Louis  High  School.  ■  Its  aim  is  different  from,  if  not  higher  than  that  of  other 
educational  journals.  It  is  more  literary  anfl  esthetic.  Papers  of  immediate 
practical  interest  are  not  wanting,  while  studied,  critical,  and  philosophical  ar- 
ticles are  numerous.  Here  may  be  found  Prof.  Snider's  critical  essays  on  the 
plays  of  Shakspeare, — choice  specimens  of  philosophical  criticism,  and  supe- 
rior to  any  others  we  have  seen  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  editor  is  pub- 
lishing, in  a  series  of  numbers,  his  "  Topical  Shakspeariana,"  the  result  of 
labor  which  none  but  a  most  devoted  student  of  Shakspeare  would  have  under- 
taken, and  which  every  lover  of  Shakspeare  will  greet  with  welcome. 

Its  book  notices  are  discriminating,  and  its  reports  of  the  meetings  of  the 
various  societies  of  St.  Louis,  literary,  scientific,  and  pedagogical,  are  interest- 
ing and  valuable. 

In  short,  The  Western  is  redolent  of  the  fragrance  of  literary  St.  Louis,  and 
is  more  than  cordially  recommended  by  us  to  the  readers  of  The  Educational 

Weekly. 

—  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  for  January  is  at  hand,  and  as  usual, 
is  brimful  of  good  things.  Superintendent  Wickersham's  Annual  Report, 
omitting  the  statistical  portion,  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  number,  and  is 
characterized  by  his  well  known  ability.  The  Report  gives  a  liberal  share  of 
attention  to  the  educational  exhibit  at  the  Centennial  Exposition,  and  particu- 
larly to  a  statement  of  facts  concerning  foreign  educational  systems  and  policy. 

Under  this  general  subdivision,  the  State  Superintendent  discusses  I, 
The  Organization  of  Educational  Systems  ;  2,  Building  and  Furnishing  School- 
Houses  ;  3,   Teachers  and  their  Preparation ;  4,  The  Course  of  Study  in 


Elementary  Schools  ;  5,  Inspection  and  Supervision  of  Schools  ;  6,  Secondary 
Education  ;  7,  Industrial  Schools  ;  8,  Higher  Technical  Education ;  9,  Peda- 
gogical Museums.  From  a  consideration  of  these  topics  Mr.  Wickersham 
proceeds  to  deduce  some  very  appropriate  "  Lessons  for  Pennsylvania,"  which 
are  quite  as  appropriate  for  other  states.  The  discussion  shows  what  our 
better  class  of  educators  have  long  been  aware  of,  that  America,  with  all  her 
boasted  progress  in  education,  has  very  much  to  learn  from  foreign  nations. 
In  the  matter  of  School  Inspection,  Training  Teachers,  Pedagogical  Muse- 
ums, and  Industrial  Education  in  the  common  schools,  many  of  the  European 
nations  are  far  in  advance  of  us.  We  commend  this  Report  as  exceedingly 
suggestive  and  useful.  We  wish  every  intelligent  person  in  the  country  would 
read  and  inwardly  digest  it ;  for  we  should  be  likely  to  have  a  more  wise 
and  statesmanlike  school  policy  as  a  result  of  it. 

— We  have  received  the  Register  and  circular  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Salem,  Mass.,  for  the  fall  and  winter  term,  1876-77,  D.  B.  Hagar,  Ph.  D., 
Principal.  This  is  one  of  the  best  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 
Principal  Hagar  is  a  veteran  educator  and  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  National 
Association  as  well  as  of  the  local  organizations  of  the  old  Bay  State.  The 
number  of  instructors  in  the  Salem  .State  Normal  School  is  13.  The  total 
enrollment  for  the  past  term  was  255,  and  for  the  past  year  327.  This  excel- 
lent school  is  for  ladies  only. 

— Among  the  petitions  presented  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  recently, 
was  one  signed  by  Geo.  B.  Emerson,  John  W.  Perkins,  and  sixty-eight  other 
teachers,  asking  for  the  passage  of  a  law  granting  a  pension  to  such  teachers 
as  shall  follow  the  profession  for  twenty  years  and  upwards. 

— The  fortv-fifth  semi-annual  term  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  came  to  a  close  on  the  17th  of  January.   The  graduating  class  numbered 

28  ladies.- 

— -"Circular  No.  16"  has  come  to  hand,  from  State  Superintendent  J.  W. 
Simonds.  of  New  Hampshire.  It  consists  of  twenty-eight  pages  from  his  re- 
cent report,  and  sixteen  of  extracts  from  papers  upon  Drawing,  the  study  of 
United  States  History,  etc.  Following  some  valuable  hints  and  suggestions  as 
to  the  general  management  of  the  public  schools,  is  a  full  outline  of  a  general 
course  of  study  for  the  common  school,  covering  a  period  of  nine  years.  The 
circular  is  of  particular  interest  to  those  who  are  aiming  to  organize  a  state 
system  of  education. 

— We  gladly  welcome  our  old  and  tried  friend,  Littell 's  Living  Age,  for  the 
coming  year.  Its  information,  so  varied  and  useful,  its  stories,  so  fresh  and 
racy,  make  it  the  best  of  weekly  visitors.  The  article  in  number  1699,  on  the 
"  Relations  of  Turkey  and  Russia,"  is  very  timely,  while  the  eastern  question 
is  engrossing  so  much  of  the  public  attention.  It  is  the  best  exposition  of  the 
real  motives  which  actutate  the  Russian  policy  we  have  yet  seen. 

— The  President  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  Thomas  W.  Bick- 
nell,  announces  the  forty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  that  body,  at  Montpclier, 
Vt.,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday, — July  10,  II,  and  12,  1877. 
The  leading  railroads  of  New  England  will  furnish  free  return  tickets  to 
members  of  the  Institute,  and  excursions  will  be  planned  to  the  mountains,  the 
lakes,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  . 

Thomas  Gray's  Select  Poems.  Edited  by  William  Rolfe.  Harper  &  Bro- 
thers :  New  York.  This  charming  little  volume  is  uniform  in  size  with  the 
editor's  edition  of  Shakspear's  plays.  It  contains  the  life  of  the  author,  a 
description  of  his  home,  the  Elegy,  and  several  miscellaneous  poems,  and 
quite  copious  notes.  It  is  finely  illustrated,  and  well  adapted  to  school  pur- 
poses.   Price,  90  cents.    Address  Leslie  Greenwood,  117  State  Street,  Chicago. 


Publishers'  Notes. 


MESSRS.  LOVETOY  AND  FOSTER,  No.  88  State  Street,  Chicago, have 
secured  a  large  trade  in  stereoscopic  views  and  photographs.  Among 
the  latter,  photographs  of  the  great  revivalists,  Moody  and  Sankey,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bliss,  have  become  common  to  nearly  every  home  in  the  country. 
A  new  photograph  of  Mr.  Sankey  is  said  to  be  the  best  yet  published.  It  is 
certainly  a  fine  work  of  art,  and  very  true  to  life.  This  firm  is  filling  numerous 
orders  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  owing  to  their  liberal  advertising. 

—  Our  readers  noticed  an  advertisement  last  week,  of  some  new 
books,  published  by  Sheehan  &  Co.,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  The  "  Orni- 
thological Notebook,"  and  the  "  Analysis  of  Plants,"  are  not  only  convenient, 
but  they  are  valuable  aids  to  the  student,  and  contribute  much  to  the  interest 
with  which  the  studies  are  pursued.  Vaughan's  "  Osteology  and  Myology  of 
the  Domestic  Fowl  "  is  the  only  work  of  the  kind  published  in  this  country, 
and  is  designed  as  a  guide  to  the  ornithologist  in  his  anatomical  study  of  birds, 
and  in  the  general  study  of  comparative  anatomy.  It  contains  twenty-six 
illustrations,  six  of  which  are  full  page  cuts.  We  recommend  those  interested 
in  botany  or  zoology  to  send  for  these  books. 

— We  venture  to  suggest  to  our  correspondents,  especially  those  who  write 
on  postal  cards,  that  a  good  way  for  them  to  secure  our  attention  to  what  they 
write  is  to  let  it  be  known  to  us  in  some  way  where  the  writer  is,  and  who 
he  is ;  and  if  an  answer  is  desired,  it  would  be  well  to  enclose  a  stamp.  We 
are  much  more  apt  to  answer  a  letter  if  such  little  aids  are  furnished. 

—The  Teachers'  Improved  Class-Book,  by  Prof.  H.  F.  Fisk,  is  very  conven- 
ient and  complete.    See  advertisement. 
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Editorial. 


NO  truly  intelligent  and  honest  citizen,  no  worthy  patriot,  no 
sincere  friend  of  a  government  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people,  will  venture  to  deny  that  a  wise  and  generous  education 
for  every  child  in  the  republic  is  a  prime  necessity.  They  who 
have  the  hardihood  to  utter  and  act  upon  a  contrary  maxim  are 
enemies  of  their  country  and  foes  of  mankind.  So  sure  as  light 
is  better  than  darkness,  intelligence  than  ignorance,  virtue  than 
vice,  prosperity  than  adversity,  happiness  than  misery,  so  sure  as 
glory  is  to  be  preferred  to  shame,  and  the  exaltation  of  man  to 
his  degradation,  so  sure  is  it  desirable  and  necessary  that  the 
whole  people  should  be  taught  and  trained.  This  is  indeed  the 
true,  and,  as  it  should  be,  the  leading  aim  of  a  free  government. 
In  the  absence  of  this  as  a  guiding  principle,  freedom  in  human  so- 
ciety loses  its  significance  and  must  eventually  die  out  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  form.  It  must  become  as  "  sounding  brass  and  a  tink- 
ling cymbal."  Self  preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature.  It  is 
no  less  the  law  of  the  body  politic  than  of  the  body  human.  If 
a  government  of  the  people  be  the  best  in  theory,  it  can  become  so 
in  practice  only  through  the  intelligence  and  wisdom  of  the  power 
that  governs, — the  people.  If  it  be  the  best,  so  much  greater 
the  obligation  to  preserve,  protect,  and  perfect  it  by  the  uni- 
versal diffusion  of  that  light  and  knowledge  which  alone  can 
impart  the  wisdom  to  guide,  direct,  and  save.  If  it  be  the  best, 
then  it  is  the  first  duty,  and  the  sum  of  all  the  duties  of  one 
generation  to  transmit  it  to  the  next,  unimpaired,  untarnished, 
inviolate. 

The  truth  of  the  foregoing  propositions  being  admitted,  the 
next  question  is,  by  what  ways  and  means  is  it  possible  that  the 
necessary  ends  may  be  secured  ?    If  the  national  welfare  and  self- 


preservation  be  the  supreme  duty,rthen  the  methods  by  which 
they  may  be  most  effectually  secured  must  be  earnestly  sought 
and  persistently  pursued.  The  question  of  cost  is  of  secondary 
importance,  since  an  increase  of  wealth  is  sure  to  follow  an  in- 
crease of  moral  and  intellectual  power.  Mental  activity  is  the 
generator  and  promoter  of  me  hanical  and  muscular  activity. 
With  the  advancement  of  intelligence  must  come  an  increase  of 
the  wealth-creating  industries  of  life.  If  we  are  to  have  no  idle 
and  vicious  men,  we  must  take  care  that  Ave  tolerate  no  ignorant 
men.  If  we  want  no  law-breaking  citizens,  we  must  see  that  we 
have  no  disobedient  children.  If  we  would  diminish  waste,  de- 
struction, and  poverty,  we  must  add  to  the  number  of  wealth- 
producers  by  training  up  every  child  in  habits  of  industry,  fore- 
thought, prudence,  economy,  and  thrift.  The  surest,  cheapest, 
and  best  way  to  correct  evils  is  to  prevent  them.  It  is  folly  and 
madness  to  be  eternally  tampering  with  effects  while  failing  to 
give  proper  heed  to  the  causes  that  produce  them. 

To  this  end  the  teacher  must  be  abroad  through  the  lengths 
and  breadths  of  the  land.  His  office  must  be  greatly  magnified, 
his  average  ability  and  skill  vastly  increased.  He  must  be  more 
highly  educated  and  more  carefully  trained.  He  must  be  fitted 
to  become  a  leader  of  the  people,  as  well  as  a  teacher  of  the  chil- 
dren. The  fact  must  not  be  concealed  that  the  people  outside 
of  the  schools  require  an  education  quite  as  urgently  as  the  chil- 
dren within.  This  education  differs  in  kind  but  not  greatly  in 
extent.  The  schools  suffer  quite  as  much  from  the  prevalence 
without,  of  erroneous  ideas  of  education,  its  ends,  nature,  and 
means,  as  from  the  ignorance,  inexperience,  and  incapacity,  that 
rule  within  them.  The  average  school  board  and  the  average 
legislator  are  average  obstructionists,  not  so  much  from  a  lack  of 
good  intentions  as  from  a  lack  of  the  right  kind  of  information. 
Thousands  of  school  district  voters  will  go  farther  and  do  more 
to  gratify  a  personal  grudge,  or  employ  a  cheap  teacher,  than  to 
provide  the  best  means  and  agencies  for  the  wise  education  of 
their  children.  The  desire  to  diminish  the  cost  of  the  school,  as 
a  general  rule,  is  greater  than  the  ambition  to  increase  its  effi- 
ciency and  elevate  its  character.  These  are  the  natural  results 
of  an  inadequate  conception  of  the  ends  to  be  gained  and  of  the 
means  and  agencies  that  are  requisite  thereto. 


Hence  we  reaffirm  that  the  teacher  must  be  able  to  lead  the 
people  as  well  as  instruct  and  guide  the  children.  It  is  indis- 
pensable that  the  men  and  women  who  occupy  the  places  of  honor, 
trust,  and  responsibility,  within  the  school,  should  also  be  mas- 
ters of  the  situation  outside  of  it.  By  their  characteis,  attain- 
ments, practical  skill,  and  broad  sympathies,  they  must  be  able  to 
command  respect,  win  confidence,  and  shape  public  sentiment  in 
harmony  with  the  objects  of  a  generous  scheme  of  education, 
leading  it  to  sanction  the  most  liberal  measures  for  promoting 
the  efficiency  and  real  success  of  the  schools.  The  importance 
of  thus  securing  the  hearty  acquiescence  and  support  of  the  peo- 
ple cannot  be  over-estimated.  Without  such  support,  the  wisest 
plans  must  fail.  With  it,  all  things  are  possible,  since,  in  this 
country,  public  opinion  is  all-powerful.  The  teacher  is  the  piv- 
otal point  in  the  entire  system  of  education.  The  school  will 
be  what  the  teacher  makes  it.  No  more,  no  less.  It  is  his  bus- 
iness to  know  all  that  is  essential  to  complete  success.    By  his 
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intelligence  and  character  he  should  be  able  to  command  all  that 
is  needful. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  teacher,  his  character,  motives,  and 
methods  of  instruction,  stands  the  subject  matter  of  instruction. 
If  education  is  ever  to  become  practically  universal,  then  all  ob- 
structions and  hindrances  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  removed. 
The  course  of  studies,  or  the  subject  matter  to  be  taught  to  the 
masses,  must  be  restricted  to  that  which  is  practicable.  The 
branches  which  are  essential  must  be  distinguished  from  those 
which  are  merely  desirable,  while  that  which  is  to  be  taught  must 
be  unmistakably  well  taught.  The  virtue  is  no  less  in  the  quality 
of  the  teaching  than  in  the  quantity  taught.  "  In  Education," 
said  Edward  Everett,  "  the  method,  the  method  is  everything." 
A  few  things  well  taught  are  far  better  than  many  things  poorly 
taught.  The  best  course  of  study  ever  devised  by  human  intelli- 
gence may  be  spoiled  by  a  vicious  method  of  teaching  it.  "  Teach 
and  habituate  the  people  to  make  a  right  use  of  the  faculties  which 
God  has  given  them,  and  then  leave  them  fearlessly  to  them- 
selves," said  a  profound  statesman.  The  same  golden  rule  ap- 
plies to  the  children.  Teach  them  how  to  study,  how  to  think, 
and  how  to  act,  and  you  have  done  all  that  can  be  done  for  them. 
What  remains  will  be  done  by  them. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  at  this  time  to  suggest  a  course  of  study 
for  the  common  schools,  those  "colleges  of  the  people."  That 
task  is  reserved  for  the  future.  Our  aim  now  is,  rather  to  indi- 
cate two  reforms  that  are  indispensable  as  a  means  of  practically 
lengthening  the  school  period,  now  altogether  too  short  for  the 
educational  needs  of  the  country.  We  refer  to  the  reform  in  our 
orthography,  by  means  of  which  at  least  two  years  may  be  saved 
to  the  study  of  the  English  language,  and  a  reform  in  our  system 
of  weights  and  measures,  by  which  a  year  more  may  be  saved  in 
the  study  of  arithmetic,  thus  practically  doubling  the  average  ac- 
tual school  period.  In  respect  to  the  first,  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  the  educational  needs  of  millions  of  people  are  too  great  to 
warrant  a  persistence  in  the  time-honored  intricacies  and  absur- 
dities of  our  mother  tongue,  merely  to  preserve  the  etymological 
analogies  of  a  few  thousand  words.  In  regard  to  the  second,  it 
is  sufficient  to  add  that  uniformity  and  simplicity  in  the  business 
transactions  of  two  hemispheres  are  considerations  that  so  power- 
fully reinforce  the  advantages  of  an  economy  of  time  in  the  process 
of  learning  at  school,  that  there  is  no  room  left  for  argument 
upon  the  question.  The  more  such  great  and  beneficent  reforms 
are  urged,  and  the  sooner  they  are  consummated,  the  better  for 
the  interests  of  the  millions  to  be  affected  by  them.  We  are  glad 
to  express  the  belief  that  the  active  agitation  of  these  subjects 
now  in  progress,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  will,  within  a 
reasonable  space  of  time,  eventuate  in  a  simplified  orthography, 
and  a  simplified  system  of  weights  and  measures,  both  of  which 
are  consummations  devoutly  to  be  wished.  To  both  the  Weekly 
will  lend  its  hearty  and  unwavering  support. 

The  State  Normal  Schools  of  Minnesota  are  firmly  re-estab- 
lished on  a  sound  financial  basis.  The  Legislature  of  that  state, 
by  a  very  strong  vote  of  both  branches,  has  made  a  permanent 
appropriation  for  the  support  of  these  institutions.  It  has  repu- 
diated the  action  of  its  immediate  predecessor,  and  declared  that 
the  training  of  teachers  shall  henceforth  be  recognized  as  a  part 
of  its  educational  policy.  The  amount  appropriated  for  the  three 
schools  is  $30,000  per  annum.  Of  this  amount  $12,000  goes  to 
the  institution  at  Winona,  and  $9,000  each  to  the  schools']  at 


Mankato  and  St.  Cloud.  This  action  of  that  frontier  state  does 
not  seem  to  indicate  the  movement  of  a  "refluent  wave"  as 
feared  by  some  earnest  friends  of  the  cause,  nor  does  it  give  much 
point  to  a  certain  editorial  entitled  "  Doomed  Normals,"  that 
appeared  in  one  of  the  educational  journals  a  few  months 
since.  As  that  short-sighted,  not  to  say  absurd  utterance  was 
quite  widely  copied  and  commented  upon,  the  Weekly  would 
commend  the  above  statement  to  the  "  sober  second  thought"  of 
those  who  were  too  ready  to  give  credence  to  a  palpable  fallacy. 

Frequent  change  in  text-books  is  the  popular  evil  to  decry 
just  now  ;  but  there  is  a  fitfulness  and  lack  of  permanency  which 
is  working  a  hundred-fold  more  damage  to  our  schools  than  this  : 
we  mean  the  frequent  change  of  teachers.  The  one  at  most  af- 
fects only  the  pockets  of  a  few  parents  to  the  amount  of  a  few 
shillings  or  cents  each ; — the  other  affects  the  character  and  use- 
fulness of  the  school.  An  illustration  will  make  our  point.  The 
writer  has  charge  of  one  of  the  leading  departments  in  one  of  our 
larger  schools.  He  has  an  assistant  who  has  been  with  him  three 
years,  including  the  present.  This  assistant  was  an  excellent 
teacher  when  he  entered  upon  the  service,  well  qualified  by  at- 
tainment and  experience,  and  was  "a  born  teacher."  His 
classes  this,  the  third  year,  are  doing  from  one-fifth  to  one-third 
more  work  than  they  did  the  first  ysar,  and  are  doing  it  better  in 
an  equal  ratio  ;  while  he  is  working  with  much  more  ease  and 
comfort  to  himself,  and  with  largely  increased  power  to  mold 
'  the  character  of  his  pupils.  All  this  grows  out  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  work  to  be  done,  the  possibilities  of  the  case  as  regards  the 
pupils,  and  the  general  increase  of  power  which  a  mutual  increase 
of  confidence  begets.  Now  what  is  true  in  this  case  is  true  to  a 
much  greater  extent  in  such  positions  as  principals  and  superin- 
tendents in  our  public  schools.  In  these  positions  the  elements 
of  power  and  usefulness  are  much  more  numerous  and  compli- 
cated than  in  the  one  mentioned,  and  the  advantages  of  a  thor- 
ough acquaintance  with  them,  and  a  complete  mastery  of  them, 
are  correspondingly  greater.  Nevertheless,  in  a  great  majority 
of  our  schools,  such  teachers  are  retained  only  long  enough  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  possibilities  of  the  situation,  and  to 
be  able  to  meet  them  ;  i.  e. ,  they  are  retained  till  they  are  fit  for 
the  place,  and  are  then  exchanged  for  another  set  of  raw  recruits. 

O. 

How  often  does  a  man  who  is  growling  about  retrenchment  in 
school  expenses,  or  opposing  a  slight  increase  in  the  salary  of  a 
faithful  and  successful  teacher  who  has  just  become  capable  of  do- 
ing the  best  service  for  the  school,  compute  the  exact  difference 
to  him  in  dollars  and  cents  between  retaining  the  tried  and  suc- 
cessful teacher  at  a  slight  increase  in  his  salary  and  taking  the  new 
one  at  the  lower  money  rate  ?  Let  us  see  :  You  are  paying  the 
present  teacher  $1,200  per  annum,  and  can  retain  him  for  an  in- 
definite period  for  $1,500  ;  while  a  new  man  can  be  had  at  $1,000 
for  a  year  or  two.  The  difference  is  $500.  The  evaluation  of 
property  in  your  village,  or  city,  is  $1,000,000,  and  you  are  as- 
sessed on  $1,000.  The  difference  to  you  is,  therefore,  just  fifty 
cents  !  But  what  is  the  difference  to  the  school  ?  What  the  risk 
you  run  in  making  a  change  ?  What  the  difference  between  a 
tried  man  who  knows  the  field,  knows  the  work,  knows  the 
grade  of  pupils  he  has  to  deal  with,  knows  all  the  possibilities  of 
the  case,  and  one  who  has  all  these  to  learn  ?  And  then  the  pol- 
icy you  propose  will  make  this  thing  perpetual  ;  you  will  never 
retain  a  man  any  longer  than  just  till  he  is  good  for  something, 
and  then  will  change  for  another.  O. 
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ADVANCE  THE  GRADES  IN  SPRING. 

THERE  are  scores  of  graded  schools  in  our  country,  that  have 
what  they  call  high  school  departments,  which  are  now  run- 
ning with  from  six  to  a  dozen  pupils.  Perhaps  most  of  them 
had  twice  as  many  in  the  fall,  but  all  will  have  even  less  in  the 
spring.  Now  what  is  the  sensible  and  right  thing  to  do  in  such 
cases  ?  Generally  the  lower  schools  are  full,  and  often  crowded. 
Always  the  teachers  have  more  work  than  they  can  do  in  the  best 
manner.  We  have  rarely  or  never  seen  a  school  of  grammar  or 
lower  grade  where  the  teacher  could  not  have  done  better  work 
if  there  had  been  less  of  it.  We  once  knew  a  graded  school  in 
this  condition.  The  board,  for  reasons  which  they  thought  sat- 
isfactory, proposed  to  give  the  superintendent  and  principal 
(one  and  the  same  officer  in  this  instance)  an  opportunity  to  re- 
sign, that  they  might  put  the  teacher  of  the  grammar  department 
in  his  place.  In  effecting  the  change  they  asked  the  grammar 
school  teacher  if  he  thought  it  was  possible  to  get  the  pupils 
along  and  fill  up  the  high  school.  He  said  yes,  he  knew  it  could 
be  done.  "  Well,  how  long  will  it  take  ?"  was  the  next  question. 
"  About  half-an-hour,"  was  the  answer.  "  What  do  you  mean  ?" 
"  I  mean  that  it  will  take  just  as  long  as  it  will  take  forty  or  fifty 
pupils  to  pass  from  the  grammar  room  into  the  high  school  room, 
and  a  like  number  to  move  forward  in  the  lower  departments  " 
The  thing  was  done,  and  relief  came  instantly  all  along  the  line. 
Overcrowded  intermediate  and  secondary  rooms  were  relieved,— 
the  principal  was  seen  to  be  willing  to  "  take  off  his  coat"  and 
go  to  work  at  the  work  which  needed  to  be  done,  and  new  life 
was  infused  into  the  whole  system.  There  wasn't  so  much  talk 
about  geology  and  French,  but  there  was  vastly  more  work  done, 
and  vastly  better  work  done.  The  high  school,  instead  of  the 
stupid,  lifeless  sham  it  had  been,  became  at  once  a  scene  of  whole- 
some, happy  activity.  Nor  did  the  school  lose,  either  its  own 
self-respect,  or  the  respect  of  the  community  ;  but  it  gained  a 
hundred  fold  in  both  regards.  O. 

CONTROL  OF  STATE  UNIVERSITIES. 

THE  following  sentence  from  President  Anderson's  paper  on 
"  Voluntaryism  in  Higher  Education,'''  read  before  the  N.  Y. 
Convocation  of  Teachers  in  last  July,  is  exceedingly  and  painfully 
suggestive  to  those  who  know  the  history  of  our  state  institutions  : 
"  As  a  general  rule  throughout  our  country,  the  literary  managers 
of  state  institutions  (colleges  or  universities)  have  been  in  a 
state  of  chronic  trepidation  lest  their  best  efforts  should  be  ren- 
dered nugatory  by  the  caprices  of  unintelligent  legislation." 
Had  President  Anderson  had  a  little  nearer  view  of  the  case,  he 
would  probably  have  written,  "As  a  general  rule  throughout  our 
country,  the  literary  managers  of  state  institutions  have  looked 
forward  to  each  successive  session  of  the  state  legislature  with  the 
deepest  anxiety,  and  have  watched  each  session  with  trembling 
solicitude,  lest  their  best  efforts  should  be  rendered  nugatory  by 
the  caprices  of  uninte'lligent  legislation."  Such,  at  least,  has 
been  and  is  the  fact  in  the  case.  Nor  does  this  fact  reflect  in  the 
least  upon  the  purity  or  patriotism  of  the  intentions  of  such  legis- 
lators. In  the  very  nature  of  the  case  it  is  impossible  that  a  body 
of  men  as  large  as  a  state  legislature,  gathered  from  all  classes  of 
citizens,  and  of  all  grades  of  intelligence,  with  the  thousand  po- 
litical, commercial,  and  other  interests  of  the  state  pressing  upon 
them,  with  the  scheming  of  interested  parties  beguiling  them, 
with  but  three  or  four  months'  lease  of  life,  and  a  new  body  suc- 
ceeding every  year  or  two,  should  legislate  wisely  with  reference  to 
the  internal  management  of  such  schools.  President  Anderson  al- 
ludes to  the  University  of  Michigan  as  affording,  as  yet,  the  sole 


instance  of  any  eminent  success  on  the  part  of  state  universities. 
Possibly,  however,  he  did  not  know  the  real  secret  of  that  suc- 
cess. Those  who  have  known  most  about  that  institution,  and 
have  been  the  most  competent  to  judge,  are  of  one  opinion  in 
reference  to  this  secret :  it  is  that  the  control  of  the  University 
was,  by  the  constitution  of  the  state,  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
Board  of  Regents  elected  for  this  sole  purpose,  instead  of  being 
left  under  the  control  of  the  Legislature.  If  the  day  shall  ever 
come  in  which  the  internal  management  and  character  of  this 
school  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Legislature,  its  exceptional 
pre-eminence  (if  it  has  any)  will  speedily  disappear.. 

But  should  not  a  University  supported  by  the  public  funds  be 
amenable  to  the  people  ?  Most  assuredly.  But  this  is  not  the 
question.  The  question  is,  whether  such  an  institution  can  be 
best  managed  by  a  comparatively  small  board  of  men  selected 
for  this  special  purpose,  and  with  special  fitness  for  the  duties  de- 
volving upon  it,  or  by  the  heterogeneous  mass-meeting  constituting 
our  state  legislatures.  Either  body  of  men  is  equally  responsi- 
ble to  the  people,  while  the  one  is  so  constituted  as  to  have  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  success  in  its  work,  and  to  the  other  suc- 
cess is  impossible.  As  well  might  you  diagnose  and  prescribe 
for  some  insidious  disease  by  the  votes  and  investigations  of  a 
town  meeting,  as  to  attempt  to  run  a  great  educational  institu- 
tion in  such  a  manner  ;  and  the  prospects  of  the  patient  would  be 
much  the  same  in  either  case.  O. 


CHAIRS  OF  DIDACTICS  IN  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 

Prof.  S.  N.  Fellows,  State  University  of  Iowa. 

GRADUATES  of  universities  and  colleges  occupy  chief  places  of  teach- 
ing in  all  our  schools.  They  become  principals  and  superintendents  of 
graded  schools,  and  professors  and  presidents  of  universities.  They  right- 
fully take  these  places  by  virtue  of  their  superior  scholarship  and  culture. 
And  yet,  is  it  not  lamentably  true  that  graduates  fresh  from  college  are  almost 
totally  ignorant  of  the  science  and  the  art  of  teaching,  and  only  after  repeated 
mistakes  and  sad  failures  do  any  of  them  gain  success  ?  I  appeal  to  any  col- 
lege president  or  professor,  if  he  does  not  remember  frequent  blunders  and 
mortifying  mistakes  committed  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  experience,  after 
leaving  college.  The  question  then  arises,  should  not  some  provision  be  made 
for  the  professional  training  and  instruction  of  those  who,  after  graduation, 
intend  to  become  teachers  ?  Such  is  the  design  of  a  chair  of  Didactics. 
Didactics  may  be  defined  as  the  science  and  art  of  education.  In  its  higher 
sense,  it  includes  the  science  of  mind,  the  order  of  development  and  laws  of 
growth  of  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  powers  of  childhood  and  youth, 
together  with  the  branches  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction  and  of  organ- 
izing and  managing  schools  that  should  be  employed  in  all  grades  of  general 
education.  It  is  evident  that  Didactics  is  intimately  associated  with,  or  con- 
ditioned upon,  physiology,  psychology,  logic,  and  ethics,  and  may  be  legiti- 
mately united  with  any  of  these  in  order  to  form  a  full  chair  if  deemed 
desirable  or  necessary.  As  a  minimum  course,  practicable  in  almost  every 
college,  it  is  suggested  that  Didactics  be  made  an  elective  study  during  the 
senior  year.  The  exercises  of  the  class  may  consist  of  recitations  in  approved 
text-books,  expository  readings  from  standard  works  on  education,  discussions 
in  which  all  the  members  of  the  class  participate,  lessons  in  method,  observa- 
tions in  public  schools,  examination  of  text-books  in  common  use,  and  reports 
thereon,  together  with  lectures  on  various  subjects  relating  to  the  history  and 
systems  of  education  in  our  own  and  other  countries,  to  the  organizing,  grad- 
ing, and  governing  of  schools,  and  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  principals 
and  superintendents.  Besides,  the  various  members  of  the  faculty  might  give 
brief  courses  of  lectures  on  methods  of  teaching  in  their  several  departments. 
The  benefits  of  such  instruction  would  be  very  great.  Nothing  would  be 
lost  in  culture,  and  much  would  be  gained  in  professional  fitness  for  their  life- 
work.  The  graduates  would  enter  upon  their  chosen  profession  with  an 
intelligence,  an  inspiration,  and  an  aspiration,  that  would  almost  assure  success. 
The  reflex  influence  upon  the  institution  sending  out  such  teachers  would  be 
equally  manifest  in  the  increased  reputation  and  success  of  its  graduates,  and 
the  introduction  of  more  scientific  methods  into  its  own  work.    Such  instruc- 
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tion  would  supplement  that  of  normal  schools  and  normal  departments,  whose 
chief  aim  is  to  qualify  teachers  for  elementary  schools. 

President  E.  C.  Hewett,  in  his  late  address,  stated  that  "  our  normal  schools 
are  doing  their  work  as  faithfully  as  they  can,  but  in  these  there  is  room  for 
improvement.  Yet,  the  small  number  of  normal  schools  in  this  state  (Illinois) 
at  present,  can  do  but  little  directly  towards  instructing  the  vast  army  of 
teachers  that  our  schools  require."  This  is  true  of  every  state  in  our  country. 
Nor  will  any  state  endure  such  expense  as  would  be  necessary  to  build  and 
sustain  the  requisite  number  of  normal  schools.  We  must  therefore  look  else- 
where for  additional  normal  training. 

May  not  colleges  and  universities  assist  greatly  in  this  professional  instruc- 
tion, and  by  so  doing  not  injure,  but  improve  their  own  methods  and  work? 
There  need  not  be  any  marked  changes  in  their  courses  of  study,  for  at  present, 
the  chief  difference  in  courses  of  study  in  normal  and  other  schools  is  in  their 
length. 

The  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  teaching  in  the  higher  institutions  are, 
or  should  be,  very  nearly  such  as  would  be  selected  if  they  were  organized 
and  conducted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  educating  teachers  of  highest  grade. 
Such  teachers  need  primarily  accurate  and  comprehensive  scholarship,  com- 
bined with  liberal  culture.  The  instruction  in  language,  science,  mathematics, 
and  literature,  is  designed  to  meet  this  demand.  If  to  this  is  added  profess- 
ional training,  the  graduates  will  go  forth  instructed  in  the  learning  necessary 
to  fit  them  for  teaching,  and  in  the  methods  that  will  qualify  them  to  do  it 
well. 

Such  instruction  would  be  a  deserved  recognition  by  higher  institutions  of 
the  value  and  need  of  this  professional  training.  Hitherto  colleges  and  col- 
lege men  have  been  too  indifferent  to  such  instruction.  Such  a  recognition 
would  strengthen  and  encourage  normal  teaching  of  every  grade.  Some  will 
receive  this  professional  instruction  who  do  not  become  teachers.  They  will 
carry  with  them  more  intelligent  convictions  of  the  methods  and  value  of  pub- 
lic schools,  and  will  be  more  ardent  in  supporting  them,  in  whatever  position 
they  may  labor. 

Chairs  of  Didactics  in  colleges  would  render  valuable  assistance  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  science  of  education.  If  we  ever  arrive  at  truly  scientific 
methods  of  instruction,  those  methods  must  be  reached  by  our  keenest  observ- 
ers and  profoundest  thinkers.  Observers  of  facts  may  be  found  in  every  grade 
and  kind  of  school.  The  thinkers  who  can  coordinate  these  facts,  evolve  prin- 
ciples, and  establish  a  true  science,  are  found  mainly  in  our  highest  institutions 
Educational  literature,  also,  would  be  much  improved.  Rosenkranz  says  that 
"  treatises  written  upon  pedagogics  abound  more  in  shallowness  than  any 
other  literature.  Shortsightedness  and  arrogance  find  in  it  a  most  congenial 
atmosphere,  and  criticism  and  declamatory  bombast  flourish  in  perfection,  as 
nowhere  else."  Without  subscribing  to  all  the  above,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that 
in  proportion  as  our  ripest  scholars,  and  most  experienced  teachers,  give  us  the 
results  of  their  investigations,  will  educational  literature  be  improved. 

Prof.  W.  F.  Phelps,  in  his  late  inaugural  address,  delivered  at  Baltimore 
before  the  National  Educational  Association,  says  : 

"  In  all  our  higher  institutions,  our  colleges  and  universities,  professorships 
or  departments  of  education  should  be  established,  in  which  its  history,  princi- 
ples, ends,  and  means  should  be  thoroughly  studied  by  those  who  are  to  occupy 
places  of  influence  in  society.  If  this  nation  is  ever  to  become  properly  edu- 
cated, it  must  itself  become  a  nation  of  educators.  When  agriculture,  mining, 
engineering,  and  the  like  are  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  allowed  a 
place  in  the  courses  of  the  higher  institutions,  surely  education,  the  chief  and 
universal  interest  of  a  free  people,  should  demand  a  patient  and  careful  con- 
sideration from  all." 

Such  a  professorship  has  existed  in  the  State  University  of  Iowa  since  1873, 
of  which  I  will  write  in  my  next  article. 


THE   KINDERGARTEN   A   PART  OF    THE    PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
SYSTEM  OF    THE  STATE* 

Henry  Raab,  Belleville,  Illinois. 

THE  time  between  the  third  and  sixth  year  of  life  is  just  the  time  for  the 
body  and  mind  to  develop  ;  then  the  habits  are  formed  for  good  or  for 
evil ;  the  activity  of  the  child  craves  work.  Who  has  not  watched  the  weari- 
ness of  little  children,  when  they,  for  want  of  proper  occupation,  moped  about 
not  knowing  what  to  do  with  themselves  ?  Now  this  begets  listlessness  and 
indolence.  This  is  the  condition  in  which,  in  cities  at  least,  more  than  half 
the  children  come  to  school ;  listless,  indolent  and  prone  to  destroy  things, 


*  From  a  paper  read  at  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association,  held  at  Champaign, 
Dec.  28,  1876. 


they  are  committed  to  our  care  together  with  children  whose  senses  are  awake 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  a  life  of  usefulness,  and  whose  power  of  speech 
is  developed.  It  is  now  expected  that  the  former  shall  advance  as  rapidly  as 
the  latter,  that  they  shall  master  the  rudiments  of  learning  in  the  same  amount 
of  time,  that  they  shall  then  be  prepared  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  as 
well  as  those  who  had  all  the  advantages  of  refinement  and  culture. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  difficulty  the  legal  school  age  should  be  brought  down 
to  the  fourth  year,  and  then  by  a  series  of  carefully  selected,  philosophically 
adapted  plays,  the  little  folks  should  be  amused  and  instructed  before  requiring 
them  to  study  books  ;  I  would  systematically  train  their  little  hands, 
wake  their  thinking  powers,  develop  their  ideas  of  form,  color,  number,  and 
sound,  and  quicken  their  language,  until  they  are  ripe  for  the  more  serious 
school-work.  I  would,  by  associating  the  little  folks  with  their  equals  in 
spacious  halls,  and  while  the  weather  permits,  in  the  open  air,  lead  them  by 
plays  to  taste  the  happiness  which  lies  in  doing  something  useful ;  by  telling 
them  stories,  calculated  to  instruct,  and  the  singing  of  songs  make  them  cheer- 
ful ;  by  gymnastic  exercises  strengthen  their  muscles ;  by  free  intercourse 
according  to  the  laws  of  good  breeding,  teach  them  respect  for  the  feelings 
and  rights  of  others ;  by  object  lessons  and  the  observation  of  the  phases  in 
nature,  bring  them  in  contact  with  nature,  and  thus  lead  them  to  morality  and 
virtue. 

The  proper  sphere  for  children  is  association  with  their  equals,  with  children  ; 
for  as  with  grown  people,  the  association  with  their  equals  rounds  off  the  edges 
and  begets  that  invaluable  acquisition,  good  breeding,  so  with  children,  will 
the  free  intercourse  with  their  equals  round  off  the  edges,  soften  the  manners, 
and  engraft  true  politeness.  You  will  perhaps  tell  me  that  the  child  from  three 
to  six  years  belongs  to  the  family,  and  should  not  be  estranged  from  the  family 
ties.  To  this  I  reply  that,  far  from  loosening  the  family  ties,  the  kindergarten, 
the  school  invented  for  such  young  children,  by  the  change,  returns  the  child 
after  each  session  to  the  mother  more  loving  and  cheerful  than  when  it  has 
been  in  her  company  all  day  long.  Rather  than  estrange  the  child  from  the 
family,  the  kindergarten  assists  the  latter  also  in  this  respect. 

So  much  for  the  blessings  of  the  kindergarten  for  the  children  who  come 
from  well-to-do  families.  How  infinitely  greater  are  the  benefits  to  the  chil- 
dren coming  from  families,  where  the  mother,  for  want  of  help,  is  either 
engaged  all  day  in  household  duties,  or,  as  in  many  cases,  has  to  assist  in  earn- 
ing the  daily  bread  ;  and  the  plants  just  budding  into  existence,  the  future 
men  and  women,  are  left  to  run  at  large,  to  grow  indolent  and  vicious  for 
want  of  healthful  association  and  proper  occupation. 

Now,  when  children  are  thus  associated,  the  next  thing  is  to  keep  them  busy, 
but  with  what  ?  Here  Frederick  Fnebel  furnishes  his  twenty  gifts  or  occupa 
tions  which,  under  the  guise  of  play,  lead  the  little  ones  to  love  work.  They 
are  not  costly  toys,  ready  made,  but  cheap  playthings,  which  tax  the  creative 
and  imaginative  faculties — the  children  learn  by  doing. 

[Here  Mr.  Raab  gave  a  full  description  of  the  gifts  and  occupations,  as  quoted 
from  Miss  S.  E.  Blow,  with  which  most  of  our  readers  are  familiar,  and  we 
omit  it  for  want  of  space.  Ed.] 

You  will  now  undoubtedly  see  that  this  kind  of  work  and  instruction,  be- 
gun in  infancy,  continued  and  encouraged  at  school,  must  prepare  the  intellect 
for  study,  keep  the  children  cheerful,  and  raise  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  all 
these  combined  will  make  the  children  orderly,  truthful,  and  obedient,  in  one 
word,  make  them  moral  and  virtuous.  Thus  far,  morality  has  been  taught  by 
precept  so  to  say,  by  police-regulations  ;  the  command  is  "  This  thou  shall  do, 
and  that  thou  shalt  not  do."  In  the  kindergarten  no  child  can  be  stubborn, 
disorderly,  false,  rude,  or  immoral;  all  propensities  for  the  true,  the  beautiful, 
and  the* good  ore  wakened  and  strengthened,  while  all  inclinations  for  evil  are 
checked  in  the  beginning. 

The  number  of  kindergartens  in  the  United  States,  as  in  all  countries  of 
Europe,  is  increasing  daily ;  but  far  from  remedying  the  evil,  they  only  widen 
the  gap  between  the  wealthier  and  the  poorer  classes ;  they  are  established  and 
maintained  by  the  well-to-do  citizens,  and,  while  their  children  are  better 
qualified  to  receive  instruction,  and  consequently  to  perform  the  duties  of  life, 
the  children  of  the  lowly  are  left  to  pine  and  famish  in  darkness.  They  are 
left  in  the  cold,  because  "  they  have  on  no  wedding  garment." 

If  the  state  undertakes  to  educate  her  future  citizens — and  who  doubts  that 
she  has  the  right  to  do  so — she  has  also  the  duty  to  make  education  accessible 
to  all  alike.  It  is  true  that  by  statute  the  state  holds  herself  bound  to  educate 
in  her  common  schools  all  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one,  but  for  rea- 
sons which  I  have  shown  above,  the  facilities  are  not  the  same  to  all  the  classes 
of  the  people.  For  the  preparation  of  those  who  enter  school  is  so  different, 
that  the  boon  of  public  education  cannot  be  grasped  by  all  alike.    You  ' will 
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tell  me  that  kindergartens  are  constantly  being  established  by  individuals  and 
by  associations  of  men,  and  we  might  therefore  leave  it  to  private  enterprise  to 
make  them  accessible  to  all.  But  with  the  same  reason  we  might  leave  edu- 
cation entirely  to  private  enterprise,  but  who  would  then  be  the  recipients  ? 
None  but  the  wealthy,  and  the  gap  in  the  preparation  for  school  and  life  would 
become  still  wider,  the  wealthy  would  become  more  powerful,  and  the  masses 
would  remain  in  darkness  and  misery.  The  state  must  educate  the  masses, 
and  to  do  this  successfully,  she  must  incorporate  the  kindergarten  into  the 
public  school  system.  To  corroborate  this  postulate,  I  quote  the  resolutions 
passed  by  the  National  Educational  Association  at  its  meeting  at  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
August,  1873. 

"  Resolved,  That  this  Department  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association, 
recognizing  the  kindergarten  as  a  potent  means  for  the  elevation  of  primary 
education,  and  for  the  development  and  promulgation  of  the  principles  of 
sound  educational  psychology,  do  recommend  (the  encouragement)  of  the 
establishment  of  kindergarten  institutions  both  public  and  private,  and  also  a 
Normal  institution  for  the  special  purpose  of  training  kindergarten  teachers. 

"  Resolved,  That,  this  Department  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association  does 
hereby  urge  upon  the  attention  of  all  practical  educators  and  boards  of  educa- 
cation,  the  importance  of  initiatory  experiments  with  the  intent  to  determine 
the  best  methods  of  connecting  the  kindergarten  with  our  current  educational 
systems." 

Notwithstanding  these  resolutions,  no  state  has  as  yet  done  anything  by 
legislative  enactment  to  put  them  into  practice.  Fellow-teachers !  the  present 
state  of  society  calls  for  immediate  action.  In  summing  up  the  tenor  of  this 
paper,  I  would  propose  the  passage  of  the  appended  resolutions  : 

1.  Education  comprehends  the  development  of  all  the  faculties  of  man — 
physical,  intellectual ,  and  moral. 

2.  Our  present  system  of  education  has  failed  to  develop  all  these  faculties. 

3.  The  only  healthful  state  of  society  is  based  on  the  condition  that  every 
human  being  is  a  worker  during  the  active  part  of  life. 

4.  By  physical  and  intellectual  work  the  moral  nature  of  man  is  edu- 
cated. 

5.  Kindergarten  education  according  to  FrcebePs  system  is  best  calculated 
to  educate  children  to  work. 

6.  The  State  Teachers'  Association  will  therefore  resolve  : 

a.  That  the  school-law  of  the  state  be  so  amended  as  to  make  cities  of  more 
than  5,000  inhabitants  to  introduce  the  kindergarten  into  their  public  school 
system  (to  fix  the  legal  school  age  from  three  to  eighteen  years). 

b.  That  the  normal  schools  of  the  state  establish  in  connection  with  their 
model  schools  model  kindergartens  according  to  FroebeFs  principles  where 
women  may  be  instructed  in  the  science  and  art  of  kindergartening. 


DANGER  TO  THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

President  Geo.  F.  Magoun,  Iowa  College. 

NEARLY  a  year  since,  the  New  England  Journal  of  Education,  under 
the  title  of  "  Shadows  Before,"  took  notice  of  a  growing  opposition  to 
some  forms  of  higher  education  by  the  state,  and  predicted  that  it  would  in- 
crease, while  the  primary  schools  would  go  on  unchallenged.  The  grounds 
for  this  opposition,  as  stated  by  the  Journal,  implied  a  well-established  Amer- 
ican view  of  what  the  common  school  is,  and  what  are  its  limits,  and  a  wide- 
spread fear  of  its  being  overthrown  or  infringed  upon  by  the  pushing  of  higher 
public  education.  Such  a  fear  and  opposition  have  shown  themselves  in  many 
quarters  and  many  ways.  Perhaps  the  "  unjust  and  ungenerous  tone  "  of  a  few 
connected  with  higher  state  education, — so  appropriately  touched  in  No.  I  of 
the  Weekly — has  had  something  to  do  with  them, — expressions  have  been 
used,  within  our  knowledge,  that  imply  it, — perhaps  extreme  views  advanced 
by  some  in  favor  of  what  has  been  called  "  State  Absolutism  in  Education," 
have  had  more.  But  now  it  is  not  only  becoming  clear  that  the  movement 
will  go  on,  "and  in  many  parts,"  as  the  Journal  said,  "  with  ultimate  suc- 
cess," but  that  it  is  liable  to  go  farther  than  has  been  anticipated,  and  injure 
the  common  school  itself.    Nothing  could  be  more  disastrous. 

In  the  first  Annual  Message  of  Governor  Robinson,  of  New  York,  January  2,  is 
a  noteworthy  passage,  beginning  with  a  recognition  of  the  superiority  of  public 
common  schools  to  private  ones,  and  an  expression  of  the  hope  that  the  com- 
mon school  experiment  of  New  York  may  be  "  successful,  and  so  conducted 
as  to  merit  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  entire  community."  The  passage 
closes  with  a  profession  of  "sincere  friendship  to  the  common  school  system," 
and  a  hope  that  it  may  be  placed  "above  suspicion,"  and  continue  "strongly 
intrenched  in  the  confidence  of  the  people."  Dropping  out  of  view  other 
points,  there  is  ground  for  strong  doubt  whether  that  suggestion  of  the  message 
which  directly  touches  the  common  schools  would  conduce  to  these  ends. 


The  Governor  asks  whether  the  normal  schools  "  are  really  worth  to  the 
system  what  they  cost."  Everybody  knows  that  there  is  ground  for  asking 
the  same  question — from  a  mere  pecuniary  point  of  view — about  everything 
carried  on  with  public  funds.  He  states  that  many  of  the  graduates  teach  but 
little.  This  is  certainly  an  evil — as  it  is  an  evil  to  educate  young  men  for  far- 
mers with  the  people's  money,  who  do  not  become  such.  But  the  first  question 
with  a  statesman  should  be,  can  that  evil  be  cured  ?  Not  till  this  is  answered 
in  the  negative,  and  some  radical  ground  in  philosophy  or  policy  which  makes 
against  the  state's  educating  its  common  school  teachers  is  found,  does  the  sec- 
ond question  arise  :  Should  the  normal  schools  be  abolished  ?  Governor  Rob- 
inson seems  to  put  the  second  question  first,  or  without  putting  the  first  at  all^ 
He  does  not  say  that  taxes  for  normal  schools  are  a  "  clear  violation  of  personal 
rights,"  as  he  says  of  taxes  for  "  academies,  high  schools,  and  colleges."  He 
evidently  admits  that  common  school  taxation  interferes  with  no  personal 
rights.  But  it  is  clear  that  a  great  common  school  system  cannot  be  adminis- 
tered without  provision  for  the  education  of  teachers.  If  this  provision  had  been 
made  by  "  individual  effort,"  public  normal  schools  would,  of  course,  be  superflu- 
ous. But  it  never  is.  It  will  not  be  made  in  New  York,  or  any  where  else  in  this 
way.  It  must  be  made  by  the  state,  or  for  the  most  part  not  at  all.  And  it 
must  be  made,  or  common  schools  can  neither  be  kept  up  to  their  best  mark, 
nor  saved  from  becoming  a  waste  of  the  taxation  required  to  carry  them  on. 
A  regard,  then,  both  for  their  usefulness  and  for  economy  in  the  use  of  the 
people's  money,  requires  that  common  school  teachers  be  trained.  If  it  were 
true  that  high  schools,  academies,  etc.,  already  in  existence,  sufficiently  provide 
the  necessary  instruction  in  common  school  branches  and  professional  training, 
or  if  it  were  true  that  the  normal  schools  are  places  for  collegiate  or  other  ed- 
ucation, beyond  or  aside  from  needful  preparation  to  teach  the  common 
branches,  the  case  would  be  different.  So  far  as  either  of  these  is  true  any- 
where, it  is  a  legitimate  question  whether  the  state  normal  institutions  should 
not  be  diminished  in  number.  But  nothing  of  this  sort  appearing  to  be  the 
fact,  a  proposition  to  abolish  them  altogether,  on  the  mere  score  of  the  non- 
realization  by  the  state  of  so  much  benefit  to  the  schools  as  ought  to  accrue, 
is,  to  say  the  least,  questionable  statesmanship. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  vindicating  the  policy  of  normal  instruction,  to  assert 
that  it  should  be  anything  else  than  properly  normal.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
claim  that  such  instruction,  in  New  York,  or  anywhere,  is  perfect.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  mix  with  the  question  any  other  question — or  to  consider  anything 
but  the  necessity  of  the  normal  schools  to  the  common  schools.  If  this  cannot 
be  made  out,  as  we  heartily  believe  it  can  be,  no  other  ground  will  be  strong 
enough  for  them  to  stand  on.  But  they  should  be  seen  to  stand  on  this  strong- 
est ground,  and  placing  them,  even  partially,  on  any  other,  weakens 
their  claim  upon  the  money,  the  respect,  and  the  permanent  support 
of  the  people.  If  a  late  article  in  the  National  Teachers'  Monthly  is  correct 
in  suggesting  that  normal  schools  are  "  losing  favor,"  it  may  be  that  this  fact 
is  caused  (1)  by  inferior  teaching  in  them,  or  (2)  misapprehensions  as  to  their 
true  object,  or  (3)  the  smallness  of  their  permanent  contributions  to  the  stock 
of  good  common  school  teachers.  It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  cure  the  two  of 
mer  evils.  They  are  manageable  within  the  normal  school  system.  The  third, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  cannot  be  so.  The  low  esteem  in  which  the  com- 
munity holds  common  school  teaching,  and  the  gainful  enticements  into  other 
pursuits  which  it  holds  out  to  well  educated  teachers,  may  be  the  whole  source 
of  the  evil.  Is  it  quite  fair,  then,  in  the  Governor  of  a  great  state  like  New 
York,  to  propose  to  abolish  the  normal  schools  of  the  commonwealth  for  the 
reason  alone  that  this  evil  exists  ?  In  due  time  it  would  surely  bring  sore 
punishment  home  to  the  people  for  their  injustice  to  common  school  teachers, 
but  would  it  not  be  wiser  to  reform  than  to  punish,  in  such  a  case  ? 

Since  we  began  to  write,  one  house  of  the  New  York  Legislature  has  voted 
against  an  appropriation  ($1,500,000)  to  the  normal  schools.  This  is  in  the 
line  of  the  Governor's  suggestion.  But  in  a  commonwealth  there  is  no  one 
function  which  in  value  rises  above  skillful  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of 
education.  Learning  alone  may  sometimes  answer  in  a  professor  in  some 
higher  institution,  his  maturer  pupils  having  already  learned  to  study.  But  it 
never  will  in  a  common  school.  And  if  the  Legislature  of  new  York  wishes 
to  deprive  the  people  of  indispensable  skill  in  their  primary  teachers,  it  will 
go  on  to  complete  the  destruction  of  their  noble  normal  schools. 

BLACKBOARDS. 

WE  copy  the  following  practical  suggestions  upon  the  manufacture  and  use 
of  blackboards,  from  the  last  number  of  the  School  Bulletin.    It  is 
worth  preserving. 

SIZE. 

It  is  generally  best  to  e#end  blackboards  entirely  around  school-rooms, 
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saving  of  course  windows  and  doors — though  it  may  be  necessary  to  put  black- 
boards on  doors.  The  boards  should  extend  as  high  as  the  teacher  can  con- 
veniently reach,  and  the  bottom  should  not  be  much  more  than  two  feet  from 
the  floor.  The  teacher  will  frequently  desire  to  place  work  on  the  board  to 
be  left,  above  the  work  of  the  pupil,  who,  if  small,  will  use  the  lowest  portions, 
and  even  the  older  pupils  will  occasionally  use  the  board  to  the  very  bottom. 

MATERIAL. 

Actual  slate  is  expensive,  is  not  continuous,  and  is  rather  noisy. 

Wooden  boards,  if  well  made,  are  good,  but  very  noisy. 

Concrete,  unless  on  a  brick  surface,  will  crack  and  is  easily  marred. 

From  six  years'  experience  with  paper  blackboards,  I  am  forced  to  give  a 
decided  preference  to  paper  over  all  other  materials  for  all  such  use.  It  is 
cheap,  continuous,  noiseless,  durable,  and  presents  for  the  slating  a  most  excel- 
lent surface. 

Ordinary  heavy  manilla  paper  is  used  ;  it  is  cut  from  rolls  and  is  usually  48 
or  56  inches  wide.    The  retail  price  is  about  14  cents  per  pound. 

HOW  THE  PAPER  IS  APPLIED. 

If  the  wall  is  new  and  free  from  whitewash,  it  needs  no  preparation.  If, 
however,  whitewash  is  on  the  walls,  it  must  be  removed.  The  paper  having 
been  cut  to  the  required  size,  is  brushed  with  water,  until  it  has  no  tendency 
to  curl.  Then  brush  thoroughly  and  evenly  with  good  flour  paste,  and  apply 
while  every  portion  of  the  paste  is  still  wet.  The  application  of  a  small  wooden 
roller  will  improve  the  evenness.    Secure  the  edges  with  a  neat  moulding. 

When  the  paper  is  thoroughly  dry  apply  any  good  slating;  one  or  two 
coats  of  which  will  make  a  good  and  durable  blackboard, — I  think  the  very 
best. 

The  following  receipt  is  neany  as  I  found  it  many  years  ago  in  Superinten- 
dent Wells'  Annual  Report  of  the  Chicago  schools.  After  a  long  trial  I  still 
use  it ;  but  when  good  slating  can  be  bought  for  five  or  six  dollars  per  gallon, 
it  will  scarcely  pay  to  make  it : 

BLACKBOARD  SLATING. 

To  make  one  gallon  of  slating,  take  10  oz.  pulverized  pumice-stone,  6  oz. 
pulverized  rotten-stone,  10  oz.  lampblack,  and  mix  them  with  alcohol  enough 
to  make  a  thick  paste.  Grind  the  mixture  very  thoroughly  in  a  paint-mill ;  then 
dissolve  about  16  oz.  of  shellac  in  the  remainder  of  the  gallon  of  alcohol. 
Now  stir  the  whole  together,  and  the  paint  is  ready  for  use. 

The  shellac  prevents  the  paint  from  rubbing  off.  If  the  shellac  is  of  poor 
quality,  it  will  require  a  little  more. 

When  using,  stir  often  to  prevent  the  pumice-stone  from  settling. 

In  putting  on  the  second  coat  be  careful  not  to  rub  off  the  first. 

One  gallon  will  furnish  two  coats  for  sixty  or  seventy  square  yards  of  black- 
board, on  walls  not  previously  painted. 

The  surface  of  a  plaster  wall  that  is  to  be  painted  for  the  first  time,  may  be 
somewhat  improved  by  first  putting  on  a  coat  of  strong  glue  sizing,  prepared 
by  boiling  one  pound  of  glue  in  a  gallon  of  rain  water.  Stir  in  3  or  4  oz.  of 
lampblack.    Put  on  hot. 

SQUANDERED. 

Ruth  Reade. 

I FLUNG  my  diamonds  into  the  sea, 
I  said  :  "  They  will  all  return  to  me, 
The  gods  love  men  who  deal  bounteously." 
I  leaned  from  the  side  of  my  bounding  bark, 
Their  wondrous  glittering  light  to  mark — 
Saw  only  the  mad  waves  green  and  dark. 
I  sighed  not  then,  but  sang:  "  In  a  day 
That  comes  with  the  future  far  away, 
All  men  will  see  how  the  gods  repay." 
The  days  have  stretched  into  weary  years, 
My  song  was  wrecked  in  a  flood  of  tears, 
And  my  heart  has  learned  the  anguish  of  fears. 
When  storms  are  tearing  the  sea  and  sky, 
I  watch  with  a  straining  of  mind  and  eye, 
And  think  of  the  place  where  my  diamonds  lie. 
I  pace  the  sands  in  a  dreary  beat, 
And  the  waters  lay  as  an  off'ring  meet, 
A  tangle  of  sea-weeds  at  my  feet. 
Lansing,  Michigan,  January,  1877.  4 


ADORNING  COUNTRY  SCHOOL-ROOMS. 
By  a  Teacher. 

THE  memories  of  the  school-room  cling  to  us  through  life,  and  influence 
us  in  no  slight  degree ;  hence  it  should  be  the  brightest  of  all  places. 
There  youth,  with  its  love  of  beauty,  its  keen  appreciation  of  tasteful  adorn- 
ments, its  never-failing  admiration  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  or  art,  spends 
much  of  the  first  years  when  all  impressions  are  lasting.  Later  in  life,  we  are 
clad  in  the  armor  of  good  taste,  and  awkardness,  uncouthness,  or  deformity, 
have  little  effect  on  our  well  protected  characters ;  but  the  child,  exposed  to 
these  influences,  and  susceptible  to  their  contamination,  has  no  defense.  They 
steal  upon  him  like  the  treacherous  tide,  slowly  but  surely  overwhelming  the 
correct  ideas  of  beauty  which  are  inherent  in  every  soul.  As  the  heliotrope 
seeks  the  sunlight,  so  the  soul  of  the  little  learner  turns  to  beautiful  things, 
grows  in  the  contemplation,  and  drinks  in  their  sweet  qualities. 

In  cities,  teachers  are  brought  into  close  competition  with  each  other,  and 
nearly  every  one  makes  an  attempt  to  beautify  the  room  where  her  pupils  con- 
gregate, but,  from  lack  of  funds,  taste,  or  judgment,  the  attempt  is  often 
futile.  Few  rooms  are  really  decorated,  but  many  have  in  them  some  curious 
and  tasteful  objects  that  break  the  monotony.  In  visiting  hundreds  of  city 
schools,  I  have  never  seen  a  room  utterly  devoid  of  beauty.  But,  during  a 
childhood  of  district  school  attendance,  and  in  inspecting  many  district  schools 
in,  at  least,  two  states  in  the  Union,  I  have  seen  no  more  than  five  that  were 
adorned  by  any  of  the  thousand  beauties  that  might  have  been  placed  in 
them.  The  very  acme  of  bare,  blank  dreariness  is  reached  in  these  schools. 
Who  does  not  remember  the  expanse  of  rough,  smoky  wall,  relieved  by 
nothing  save,  perhaps,  a  dusty  line  of  cobweb  along  the  angles  ?  The  old 
rusty  stove,  broken,  perhaps,  and  minus  a  leg,  the  drunken  pipe  that  zigzags 
its  way  to  the  smokiest  part  of  the  room,  the  dilapidated  wood-box,  the 
patched  blackboard,  the  dusty,  uncurtained  windows,  the  grimy,  uncomfortable 
benches  (the  bane  of  all  country  schools),  where  little  forms  lose  all  their 
grace,  and  little  faces  grow  weary  and  pitiful — all  these  are  parts  of  the 
average  district  school.  Yet  fond  parents  send  their  children  to  these  places, 
and  earnest  teachers  stand  there  working  for  them,  and  both  think  they  ask  a 
possible  thing  when  they  urge  the  young  creatures  to  be  good,  to  be  ambitious, 
to  practice  all  the  virtues.  Can  a  child  be  good  when  the  love  of  beauty 
and  comfort  which  God  has  planted  in  its  heart  is  outraged  every  hour  by  its 
surroundings  ?  Teachers,  parents,  ask  yourselves  this  question  ;  ponder  it  care- 
fully, then  answer  it  in  works  not  words.  If  the  above  be  a  picture  of  your 
school-room,  begin  the  work  of  beautifying  it  to-day.  The  labor  belongs  to 
parents  as  well  as  to  teachers,  but,  I  know,  by  experience,  how  hard  it  is  for 
teachers  to  impress  parents  with  this  fact,  especially  in  the  district  schools,  in 
whose  behalf  I  write.  I  say,  however,  to  every  teacher,  "  Begin  the  work." 
The  children  will  prove  earnest  little  helpers,  and  often  impart  their  enthusiasm 
to  the  apathetic  parents.  The  first  requisites  are  soap,  water,  and  whitewash. 
Cleanse  the  building  and  the  plat  of  ground  surrounding  it.  If  you  can,  take 
Saturday  for  the  work ;  this  will  show  that  you  do  not  desire  to  interfere  with 
the  school  programme ;  that  you  are  willing  to  sacrifice  something  for  the 
beauty  of  the  room,  and  will  inspire  the  pupils  with  a  desire  to  "  clean  up." 
Divide  your  little  army  of  volunteers  into  companies,  giving  each  division  its 
own  work.  On  this  day  the  "big  boys" — bless  the  roguish,  boisterous  crea- 
tures j  wiH  prove  the  best  of  workers.    Encourage  them  by  judicious  smiles, 

and  they  will  do  all  the  hardest  work,  leaving  the  easy  and  ornamental  part 
for  the  girls.  The  uncomfortable  benches  cannot  be  remodeled,  but  they  can 
be  cleaned;  the  smoky  wall  whitened;  the  stove  polished;  the  floor  and  win- 
dows washed ;  and  the  yard  freed  from  all  its  debtis.  Then  your  tired  little 
band  must  be  sent  to  their  homes  after  you  have  informed  them  of  some 
articles  they  might  furnish  to  make  "  our  house  pretty."  They  rush  off  to 
sound  the  praises  of  the  clean  room,  and  nine  out  of  every  ten  appear  on 
Monday  with  some  contribution.  Some  may  be  wholly  unfit  for  your  purpose, 
but  some  means  may  be  found  of  urging  Johnny  to  donate  his  ugly  glaring 
print  to  the  girls'  playhouse,  and  of  disposing  of  Susie's  impossible  cotton- 
flannel  cat,  without  wounding  the  loving  little  donors.  If  the  house  has  no 
closets  have  the  large  boys  make  a  corner  cupboard,  to  hold  the  broom, 
pails,  wood,  and  all  unsightly  paraphernalia ;  paint  or  stain  this  cupboard,  if 
possible. 

Country  teachers  are  rarely  burdened  with  the  "filthy  lucre,"  so  desirable 
when  one  begins  to  indulge  in  adornments.  Mindful  of  this,  I  will  give  some 
cheap,  yet  tasteful  articles  that  may  be  easily  made.  To  begin  with  mottoes  : 
These  may  be  made  of  evergreen,  but  they  are  more  durable,  and  even 
prettier,  when  cut  from  the  dark  blue  or  green  paper  sold  at  all  stationers,  and 
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faced  and  tipped  with  a  narrow  line  of  gilt  paper.  The  letters  should  be  of 
ornamental  patterns,  and  be  fastened  on  the  wall  with  pin-head  tacks.  At  the 
usual  elevation  of  mottoes,  the  tacks  are  not  visible.  The  paper  need  not  be 
attached  to  pasteboard.  For  small  mottoes,  to  be  framed  with  evergreen  or 
rustic  work,  take  white  card-board  and  trace  the  letters  and  accompanying 
vines  on  it.  Then  paste  dried  fern  leaves  and  other  leaves  over  the  tracing 
and  you  have  a  motto  quite  as  beautiful  as  any  that  can  be  purchased.  For 
cheap  frames,  encourage  the  boys  to  whittle  out  strips  of  pine,  dip  them  into 
a  strong  solution  of  logwood,  and  glue  them  into  the  shape  of  common  rustic 
frames.  They  look  nearly  as  well  as  walnut.  For  money  to  buy  pictures,  get 
parents  to  contribute,  deny  yourself  some  luxury,  or  give  an  evening  enter- 
tainment, conducted  by  the  school,  always  stating  clearly  for  what  purpose  the 
money  is  to  be  used.  Select  the  pictures  yourself.  Have  nothing  glaring ; 
quiet,  tinted  landscapes,  children  at  play,  animals  resting,  these  have  a  charm 
for  any  one,  though  they  are  nothing  more  pretentious  than  lithographs. 
Procure  a  large  chromo  or  engraving  for  the  front  of  the  room,  if  possible, 
and  let  it  be  a  subject  from  which  many  an  instructive  "  talk  "  can  be  framed. 
I  know  nothing  better  for  this  purpose  than  the  portraits  of  Washington  or 
Beatrice  Cenci. 

Brackets  can  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rustic  frames.  I  know  no 
prettier  design  for  the  front  of  the  room  than  a  paper  motto  arched  above  this 
large  picture,  or  a  group  of  small  pictures,  and  a  bracket  placed  each  side, 
upholding  a  vase  from  which  Madeira  vines  run  along  the  wall  and  twine 
among  the  letters  of  the  motto.  English  ivy  is  a  beautiful  vine  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  in  fact,  any  vine  looks  lovely  on  white  walls.  Have  some  plants,  even 
if  they  are  wild  plants,  and  make  rustic  or  wire  hanging  baskets  for  moss  ami 
vines.  In  winter,  when  plants  freeze  in  your  school-room,  replace  these  vines 
with  the  common  partridge  berry,  whose  green  leaves  and  scarlet  berries  are 
always  beautiful,  and  your  moss  and  vine  will  grow  all  winter.  Perforated 
card  wall-pockets,  worked  with  bright  zephyr,  are  very  pretty.  Cigar-lighters, 
or  strips  of  tinted  paper,  sewed  with  zephyr  into  the  usual  diamond  form  for 
card-pockets  make  lovely  receptacles  for  ferns  and  pressed  autumn  leaves. 
Gentlemen  teachers  must  delegate  these  two  classes  of  ornaments  to  the  young 
ladies.  In  autumn,  gather  maple  leaves,  press  and  varnish  them,  and  you 
have  material  for  wreaths,  crosses,  anchors,  etc.,  whose  beauty  is  unfading. 
The  stems  from  bunches  of  raisins,  dipped  in  melted  red  wax,  form  good  imi- 
tations of  coral  branches,  and  from  these,  pretty  baskets,  brackets,  and  small 
frames  can  be  constructed. 

Encourage  your  pupils  to  make  geological  and  botanical  collections.  Very 
young  children,  with  a  little  instruction,  can  classify  the  common  rocks  and 
earths,  and  learn  the  parts  of  plants  and  flowers  in  an  incredibly  short  time. 

Last,  not  least,  however,  comes  the  teacher  and  his  appearance.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  this  individual  possess  a  faultlessly  beautiful  face  and  figure. 
But  there  should  be  on  his  face  a  kindly  and  intelligent  expression,  which 
constitutes  the  chief  charm  of  any  countenance.  A  teacher's  attire  should  be 
in  good  taste,  and  suited  to  the  dimensions  of  his  purse.  However  cheap  the 
material,  let  it  never  be  slovenly,  gaudy,  or  monotonous.  With  this  room 
and  this  teacher,  few  children  will  turn  from  school  with  hatred.  A  new 
interest  in  the  place,  and  care  for  it,  will  instantly  be  manifest,  and  one  week's 
enjoyment  will  amply  repay  all  trouble  and  expense. 

PRACTICAL  HINTS  AND  EXERCISES^ 

Editor,  Mrs.  Kate  B.  Ford,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

REMEDIES,  WISE  AND  OTHERWISE. 

TO  certain  physicians,  all  the  ailments  that  flesh  is  heir  to  are  crowded  under 
two  or  three  very  broad  classes,  and  treated  accordingly,  with  rather 
surprising  results.  Now  and  then,  teachers,  likewise,  are  seen,  whose  compre- 
hension of  duty  is  equally  vague,  whose  knowledge  of  wrong-doing  is  meas- 
ured by  the  discomfort  given  to  themselves,  and  whose  remedies  are  illy 
enough  suited  to  the  cases  in  hand.  The  wonder  is,  that  the  average  boy  and 
girl  pass  through  so  much,  and  come  out,  in  the  end,  as  healthy  as  they  do. 

Here  is  one  of  the  methods  employed,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  many  school- 
rooms. A  sharp  snap  of  the  teacher's  fingers,  in  a  time  of  noise  and  confu- 
sion, means,  come  to  silence.  A  slowly-moving  class  is  pushed  by  a  snap. 
The  same  explosive  noise  brings  to  an  untimely  end  a  feeble  recitation.  Pupils 
are  snapped  in  and  out  of  their  seats,  snapped  up  and  snapped  down  in  their 
classes.  There  are  snaps  because  they  are  too  fast,  and  snaps  because  they 
are  too  slow.  To  the  observer,  it  is  marvelous  that  the  teacher  is  not  disabled, 
as  to  her  fingers,  for  the  remainder  of  her  natural  life. 

Another  teacher  believes  in  encouraging  her  pupils,  and  so  proceeds  to 


manufacture  various  and  sundry  medicines,  which  sometimes  have  the  form  of 
flattery,  sometimes  of  foolish  excuse,  and,  occasionally,  of  actual  falsehood 
telling.  A  very  forward  and  disagreeable  boy — belonging  to  a  wealthy  family, 
and  always  well-dressed — is  told  in  his  reading-class,  that  he  has  a  wonderful 
talent  for  oratory,  when  he  has  done  no  more  than  his  blundering  and  most 
ordinary  next  neighbor.  Another,  who  easily  commits  to  memory  a  recitation, 
and  moves  with  tolerable  grace,  is  told,  before  his  mates,  that  he  will  some 
day  sit  in  the  Senate  or  fill  the  Presidential  chair.  An  indolent  pupil,  who 
has  been  idle  the  last  half  hour,  and  of  necessity  fails  utterly  in  his  class,  has 
various  apologies  offered  for  him,  such  as  :  "  he  was  sick  and  out  of  school  at 
the  beginning  of  the  term,"  "he  has  a  headache  to-day,"  "he  is  usually  one 
of  my  brightest  pupils,  but  is  strangely  dull  to-day,"  "he  made  a  mistake,  in 
learning  the  wrong  lesson,"  etc.  Here  is  a  pupil  who  reads  in  a  drawling, 
inarticulate  manner,  who  makes  constant  mistakes  in  his  mathematics,  who 
copies  essays  bodily  from  some  book  of  reference,  and  the  teacher  is  aware  of 
the  facts  as  well  as  anybody  else.  How  are  the  faults  treated  ?  Does  the 
teacher  kindly  show  him  his  defects,  and  help  him  correct  them  ?  Is  the 
stolen  exercise  returned  because  it  is  not  his  ozvn,  and  the  writer  made  to 
understand  the  serious  results  of  such  doings  ?  Instead  of  treating  the  matter 
with  gentle  firmness  and  entire  truth,  he  "  must  be  encouraged,"  and  so  is  told 
that  his  wretched  reading  is  "  quite  good,"  that  he  "  will  make  fewer  mistakes 
in  calculating  by  and  by,"  that  his  writing  is  really  "  creditable  to  a  student  of 
his  age."  The  result  is,  a  satisfaction  with  his  poorly  executed  work,  and  a 
continuation  in  the  same  line  of  action. 

The  opposite  fault  in  an  educator  is  also  to  be  deplored.  There  come  to 
mind  those  whose  notions  of  duty  compel  them  to  censure  with  extreme  sever- 
ity whatever  does  not  exactly  reach  their  imagined  line  of  perfection,  and  no 
circumstance  or  condition  can,  in  any  manner,  lessen  the  retribution  they  visit 
on  the  poor  offender's  head.  They  wear  always  a  solemn  countenance;  they 
ornament  their  faces  with  frowns;  they  criticise,  blame,  scold,  till  their  classes 
feel  in  very  truth  that  "there  is  no  such  thing  as  excellence  in  this  world!" 
The  presence  of  visitors  in  no  way  lessens  the  severity  of  the  rebuke,  or  sets 
aside  for  a  moment  the  infliction  of  merited  punishment.  The  best  recitations 
are  "pretty  well,"  and  the  defective  ones  "perfectly  unendurable."  The 
unfortunate  pupil  who  is  tardy  a  moment  in  the  morning,  because  of  late 
breakfast  or  some  other  domestic  hindrance,  prefers  to  lose  the  class-room 
drill  for  a  whole  day,  to  venturing  before  his  implacable  potentate  with  such 
an  unredeemable  sin  on  his  guilty  soul.  We  have  visited  households  where 
the  mother  would  have  received  our  unbounded  gratitude  if  she  could  have 
found  it  in  her  heart  to  pass  over  her  children's  minor  faults  for  just  one  meal, 
or,  at  least,  if  the  troublesome  ones  could  be  dealt  with  in  some  other  room. 
And  teachers  and  mothers  are  very  much  alike  in  this  respect.  Most  cer- 
tainly, it  is  not  just  to  permit  at  one  time  what  must  be  condemned  at  another, 
or  to  pretend  to  be  oblivious  to  acts  evident  to  anyone,  and  without  doubt, 
wrong.  But  is  it  necessary  to  deal  with  shortcomings  at  once  and  finally? 
We  believe  it  always  best  to  keep  family  matters  at  home,  to  lock  up  "  the 
skeletons,"  if  there  is  any  kind  of  a  "  closet"  to  lock  them  in,  and  to  trouble 
people  outside  just  as  little  as  possible  with  the  rubbing  and  creaking  of  the 
home  machinery,  for  with  the  best  of  management  it  sometimes  will  wear  out 
a  trifle  or  get  a  little  "  out  of  gear."  And  one  thing  more  concerning  this 
subject,  or  very  closely  related  to  it:  What  is  a  teacher  thinking  about  who 
punishes  a  child  by  sending  him  to  stand  in  an  adjoining  school-room,  or  what 
excuse  can  be  offered  for  one  who  so  far  acknowledges  weakness  as  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  other  teachers  when  trying  to  subdue  a  rebellious  pupil.  It  is  bet- 
to  summon  the  principal  or  superintendent  in  the  extremest  cases  alone.  It  is 
unwise  even  to  request  an  associate's  help. 

— A  young  man  was  teaching  in  a  district  school  when  one  day  the  follow- 
ing conversation  took  place :  Teacher  (to  a  little  girl  whom  he  sees  weeping 
violently)-"What  is  the  matter  Fanny?"    Fanny — "Je — Je — Je — Johnny's 

tryin't — t — to  kiss  "     Teacher  (interruptingly) — "Johnny,  were  you  trying 

to  kiss  Fanny  ?"  "Johnny — "No  sir."  Teacher — "But  she  says  you  were." 
Fanny — "No — n — no,  sir.  He  w — w — -w — was  t — t — t — tryin'  to  kiss  M — 
—  M — Maggie  J — Jackson." 

— "Are  you  the  schoolmisses  here?"  inquired  Perkins. 
"Yes,  sir,"  faltered  Miss  McCutcheon. 

"I  thought  so,"  said  Perkins,  as  he  took  her  dimensions  by  an  obtuse  look 
of  the  left  eye. 

"Well,"  he  continued,  "you  know  Ned  Perkins,  my  second  son,  has  not 
been  at  school  for  a  week  back,  and  I  can't  account  for  it." 

"  I  can,"  said  Harvey  Gurnet,  with  a  mischievous  smile  on  his  face ;  "peo- 
ple generally  go  to  Dr.  Bole's  for  weak  backs." 
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EUGENE  LAWRENCE  contributes  a  powerful  article  to  Harper's  Weekly 
for  February  17th,  on  "  Education  and  the  Southern  Illiterates."  In 
this  paper  he  points  the  contrast  very  sharply  between  the  quiet,  orderly,  and 
unintimidated  elections  at  the  North  and  the  directly  opposite  character  of  the 
canvass  and  polling  at  the  South.  He  says  :  "  Throughout  all  the  states  so 
recently  in  rebellion,  and  where  the  fires  of  civil  discord  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  ever  died  out,  the  canvass,  the  discussion,  the  election,  the  counting  of 
the  votes,  the  furious  threats,  the  savage  mobs,  the  armed  bands  of  ruffians, 
were  worthy  of  a  section  in  which  three  fourths  of  the  people  have  never  learned 
even  the  elements  of  knowledge  and  of  self-restraint."  No  bolder  illustrations 
of  the  value  of  popular  education  as  conducive  to  good  citizenship  could  possi- 
bly be  presented  than  Mr.  Lawrence  has  brought  forward  in  this  article ;  and 
it  should  be  read  by  every  teacher,  patriot,  or  citizen  who  wishes  well  to  the 
land  we  love. 

— Mr.  Wendell  Phillips  has  recently  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Ameri- 
can school  girl,  judged  by  the  letters  she  writes,  is  by  no  means  so  intelligent 
and  well  cultivated  as  her  Canadian,  Scotch,  or  Swedish  sister.  Possibly. 
The  word  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Phillips  is  not  to  be  lightly  controverted.  But  it  is 
some  consolation  to  know  that  the  travelers  say  that  she  is  the  most  beautiful 
and  generally  bewitching  school-girl  in  all  the  world. 

— It  is  profoundly  to  be  regretted  that  one  of  the  most  generous  and  hopeful 
benefactions  of  the  age  has  failed  of  its  purpose.  The  island  of  Penikese— 
already  famous  for  the  labors  upon  it  of  the  lamented  Agassiz  and  a  devoted 
band  or  two  of  students,  in  behalf  of  science-teaching  in  this  country — has 
been,  or  is  shortly  to  be  returned  to  the  donor,  Mr.  Anderson,  of  New  York, 
and  the  charter  of  the  school  to  be  surrendered.  Thus  perishes  one  of  the 
noblest  enterprises  which  capital  and  genius  ever  combined  to  found.  The 
island,  doubtless,  was  not  in  all  respects  the  best  place  on  our  coast  for  such  a 
school ;  but  it  would  seem  that  its  disadvantages  might  have  been  counter- 
balanced by  the  liberality  of  the  pecuniary  and  intellectual  foundation  of  the 
school.  At  all  events,  let  us  hope  and  pray  for  a  speedy  and  worthier  suc- 
cessor. 

— Dartmouth  College  is  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  a  Centennial  curiosity( 
in  the  shape  of  an  electric  battery,  once  owned  and  used  by  Dr.  Franklin,  and 
also  for  a  time  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Priestley,  the  discoverer  of  oxygen 
gas. 

— It  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  higher  education  in  this  country  that  the 
pressure  of  the  time  has  not  squeezed  the  benevolent  spirit  out  of  our  wealthier 
benefactors.  For  the  latter  half  of  1876,  the  gifts  to  the  larger  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  United  States  aggregated  nearly  a  million  of  dollars.  In 
many  cases,  too,  the  givers  have  chosen  to  administer  their  own  estates  by 
making  their  gifts  in  their  lifetime,  and  personally  seeing  to  their  application  in 
educational  growth.    All  of  which  is  very  encouraging. 

— The  students  of  the  curious  and  the  antique  have  a  pleasant  prospect  in 
the  early  publication,  in  London,  of  an  elaborate  and  thorough  work  on  "  The 
Geometry  and  Optics  of  Ancient  Architecture,"  by  Mr.  John  Pennethorne. 
It  will  be  an  imperial  folio,  and  comprise  fifty-six  full  page  illustrations,  many 
of  them  colored,  with  many  other  pictorial  exemplifications  of  the  text. 

— Colonel  Higginson,  the  talented  and  graceful  essayist,  after  a  summer 
spent  (at  Newport,  we  suppose)  in  "  the  most  fastidious  of  American  social 
circles,"  expresses  himself  as  constantly  struck  with  the  limitations  of  its  influ- 
ence, and  with  the  little  power  exerted  by  its  members  as  compared  with  that 
which  may  easily  be  wielded  by  tongue  and  pen.  He  adds  :  "  To  be  at  the 
head  of  a  normal  school,  or  to  be  a  professor  in  a  college  where  coeducation 
prevails,  is  to  have  a  sway  over  the  destinies  of  America,  which  reduces  all 
mere  social  position  to  a  matter  of  cards  and  compliments  and  pages'  buttons." 
This  is  an  important  comfort  for  all  teachers,  since  what  is  true  of  these  high 
grade  workers  must  in  its  essence,  by  an  interval  greater  or  less,  be  true  also 
of  those  who  are  toiling  below  them.  Truly,  as  saith  Zeno  the  philosopher, 
"  To  be  a  teacher  is  more  than  to  be  a  king." 

— Woman's  course  in  education  is  on  the  march.  She  is  getting  into  some 
of  the  theological  seminaries,  and  a  lady  in  Ireland  has  lately  been  admitted 
to  examination  for  the  degree  rather  singularly  entitled  (for  her),  "Fellow  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  of  Dublin." 

— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Spelling  Reform  Association  a  report 
was  adopted  earnestly  recommending  the  formation  of  branch  associations 
and  making  suggestions  to  facilitate  their  formation.    Some  very  able  and 


judicious  men  are  leading  this  movement,  and  something  really  valuable  in  the 
way  of  reform  in  our  written  forms  bids  fair  to  come  of  it. 

— The  efficient  State  Superintendent  of  Public  instruction  in  California, 
Hon.  Ezra  S.  Carr,  is  supported  and  supplemented  in  his  work  by  his  wife, 
who  is  doing  excellent  service  as  Deputy  Superintendent.  Her  lectures  and 
addresses  at  teachers'  institutes  are  very  highly  spoken  of  by  the  press. 

— They  are  in  the  very  ecstasy  of  the  delusion  of  oral  teaching  in  San 
Francisco.  "  Progressive  teachers  long  for  an  opportunity  to  teach  the  com- 
mon branches  orally,  and  to  cast  aside  the  fetters  which  were  always  in  the 
way  of  developing  rational  methods  of  teaching."  Numerous  text-books  in 
arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography  have  been  discontinued;  "  English  gram- 
mar is  taught  orally  in  all  the  grades,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  San  Francisco  Superintendent  and  principals,  whose  work  is  thus  stated, 
will  learn  after  a  while  that  they  have  made  a  mistake.  For  every  teacher 
that  does  tolerably  good  work  in  this  way,  they  will  find  two  whose  work  will 
be  mischievous  and  wholly  execrable.  They  will  find  passably  good  printed 
text-books  supplanted  by  miserable  abortions  written  upon  the  black-board. 
It  is  stated  that  their  present  course  was  adopted  by  the  Board  at  the  request 
of  the  "  leading  principals,"  who  also  manufactured  the  oral  course.  If  the 
"  leading  principals  "  of  San  Francisco  acknowledge  their  own  work  after 
that  course  has  been  in  operation  for  a  year  or  two,  the  experience  of  that  city 
will  be  different  from  some  others  that  might  be  named.  Indeed,  it  will  be 
very  strange,  if  the  plan  indicated  does  not  cause  such  a  reaction  in  favor  of 
text-books  as  to  prevent  a  judicious  and  profitable  amount  of  oral  teaching. 
We  believe  that  to  be  the  present  condition  of  this  matter  in  Chicago. 

"  Memory  can  not  be  too  much  exercised  in  early  youth,"  says  the  Superin- 
tendent of  San  Francisco.  Yet  "  English  grammar  is  taught  orally  in  all  the 
grades,"  "  the  History  of  the  United  States  will  be  taught  by  topics," 
"  the  material  of  political  geography  'has  been  considerably  curtailed,"  and 
"  in  the  study  of  arithmetic  no  book  is  allowed  in  the  hands  of  pupils  up  to 
second  grade  "  (seventh  grade  in  Chicago).  One  would  suppose  that  this 
programme  would  afford  but  very  meager  opportunities  for  memorizing. 

The  character  of  the  teaching  force  in  San  Francisco  is  not  superior  to  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  world;  for  "  many  a  class  is  not  taught  but  simply  kept." 
"  People  .  .  .  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  there  is  an  enormous  waste 
of  time,  energy,  and  money,  and  that  the  results  obtained  are  not  aLall  com- 
mensurate with  the  labor  and  treasure  bestowed  on  our  schools."  Nor  have 
they  any  special  facilities  for,  or  "  royal  road  "  to  unusual  success  at  the  Golden 
Gate,  "  for,  to  prepare  the  subject-matter  of  an  object  lesson  worthy  the  name 
is  a  task  of  the  most  difficult  order,  and  requires  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  a 
deep  knowledge  of  psychology,  language,  and  natural  history."  Moreover, 
the  relative  number  of  pupils  in  the  primary  and  grammar  departments  (72-)- 
per  cent,  in  the  former,  and  27— (-  per  cent,  in  the  latter),  "indicates  that  a  large 
number  of  children  never  reach  the  grammar  grades." 

Now  is  it  not  bad  policy,  in  view  of  these  facts,  to  make  the  lower  grade 
pupils  dependent  on  oral  instruction  ?  And  by  oral  instruction  is  meant  such 
oral  instruction  as  is  provided  when  text-books  are  banished,  and  not  that 
magnetic  and  inspiring  agency  by  which  the  living  teacher  explains  and  eluci- 
dates the  text.  Is  it  not  unreasonable  to  expect  adequate  development  and 
salutary  discipline,  when  pupils  come  daily  before  the  average  teacher,  like 
empty  vessels,  and  sit,  or  stand,  waiting  to  be  filled  ?  Is  it  not  a  conspicuous 
error  to  permit  a  majority  of  the  children  who  come  to  us,  to  leave  school 
without  having  been  taught  how  to  use  books — how  to  study  ?  Is  it  not  a 
phenomenal  folly  in  school  management  in  this  age  to  deprive  pupils  and  teach- 
ers of  all  the  advantages  prepared  for  them  by  the  book-makers — in  fact,  to 
ignore  the  printing  press  ? 

Much  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  oral  instruction  in  connection  with  text- 
books. More  can  be  done  than  is  usually  done  in  that  regard.  But  oral 
instruction  should  not  be  divorced  from  the  text.  The  latter  should  contain 
the  skeleton  which  the  teacher  can  fill  out,  enliven,  adorn,  and  beautify  accor- 
ding to  her  powers. 

—  The  Pharmacist  of  January,  1877,  page  20,  (published  in  Chicago)  con- 
tains an  article  about  the  preliminary  education  of  medical  students.  This 
article  not  only  shows  the  enormous  ignorance  of  medical  students,  but  a  very 
injurious  negligence  of  the  regents  of  medical  colleges.  The  following  para- 
graph speaks  for  itself :  "  In  most  (medical)  institutions,  however,  it  is  entirely 
unnecessary  that  a  matriculant  should  be  able  to  do  more  than  sign  his  name. 
He  can  enter,  and  it  is  possible  he  can  get  through,  with  no  more  than  this." 
In  the  name  of  humanity,  one  may  ask,  what  is  the  diploma  of  such  a  college 
worth  ?  Is  it  not  a  shame  that  a  profession  which,  in  many  respects,  is  more 
important  than  that  of  a  teacher,  should  be  allowed  to  be  practiced  by  illiterate 
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men  by  an  ignoramus,— who,  as  it  happened  here  some  months  ago,  believed 

that  the  word  "  divide,"  in  a  prescription  of  pills,  means  an  herb,  and  that  dis- 
tilled water  is  a  very  costly  drug?  Is  it  not  natural  that  people  rather  swallow 
all  kinds  of  patent  medicines  than  consult  such  turnouts  of  medical  colleges  ? 
Leave  your  medical  societies  and  examinations  of  doctors,  but  provide  for  a 
thorough  high  school  education  before  a  candidate  is  allowed  to  enter  the 
college. 

—  The  Jericho  Road  is  the  name  of  a  new  "  Story  of  Western  Life,"  which 
has  been  issued  by  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  of  this  city.  The  mystery  is,  who 
wrote  it?  It  has  been  attributed  to  half  a  dozen  different  writers  of  distinction, 
among  them,  Prof.  Swing,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Bret  Harte,  and  Mr.  Habber- 
ton,  the  author  of  "  Helen's  Babies."  It  is  a  very  readable  narrative — a  story 
of  the  misfortunes  of  a  poor  fellow  who  fell  among  thieves,  and  suffered  a  good 
many  other  misfortunes,  though  his  "good  Samaritan  "  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  thieves.  Some  pungent  points  are  made,  in  the  book,  against  the  religion 
of  the  good  (?)  people  of  Mount  Zion,  where  the  scene  of  the  story  is  located^ 
and  which  might  be  examined  with  profit  by  many  who  would  be  loth  to 
acknowledge  that  they  ever  manifest  such  a  spirit  as  is  attributed  to  "  Squire 
Barkum  "  by  the  author  of  the  story.  "  The  Jericho  Road"  shows  very  clearly 
how  few  the  "  good  Samaritans  "  are  that  pass  along  the  way  where  a  needy 
traveler  sits  by  the  wayside.  It  is  easy  reading,  and  teaches  a  good  moral 
lesson.    Price,  one  dollar. 

In  Memoriam. — We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Thompson,  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  for  a  neat  pamphlet  embodying  the  proceedings  of  vari- 
ous public  bodies  on  the  death  of  Versal  J.  Walker,  M.  A.,  late  Professor  of 
Latin  in  that  institution.  The  pamphlet  constitutes  a  touching  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  most  excellent  teacher  and  a  worthy  man.  The  resolutions  of 
the  faculty,  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Winona,  and  of  the  Minnesota  Baptist 
Association,  are  included,  together  with  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  the  appropriate  addresses  of  Rev.  A.  A.  Russell,  Professors  Thomp- 
son, Brooks,  Campbell,  Folwell,  and  others.  Professor  Walker  graduated 
from  Waterville  College,  now  Colby  University,  Maine,  in  1849,  with  the  hon- 
ors of  his  class.  He  occupied  the  several  positions  of  Principal  of  the  New 
London  Academy,  N.  H.,  of  the  China  Academy,  Maine,  of  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools,  Winona,  Minnesota,  and  of  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  all  of  which  places  of  trust  he  filled  with  ability  and  con- 
scientious fidelity.  His  death  created  a  vacancy  in  the  educational  ranks  of 
Minnesota  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  fill. 

Blue  and  Sun- Lights ;  their  hifiuence  upon  Life,  Disease,  dfc.  By  Gen. 
A.  J.  Pleasanton.  (Philadelphia :  Claxton,  Remsen  &  Haffelfinger. 
1876.) 

The  interesbwhich  has  been  excited  in  the  public  mind  by  the  experiments 
of  the  author  of  this  book  is  becoming  very  general.  The  possibility  that  a 
new  force  has  been  discovered,  whereby  animal  and  vegetable  growths  may 
be  greatly  stimulated,  disease  prevented  and  healed,  and  the  sum  of  human 
suffering  diminished,  is,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  challenge  universal  inquiry.  The 
remarkable  facts  stated  in  this  book,  entirely  aside  from  the  theoretical  con- 
siderations advanced  by  the  author,  are  calculated  to  arrest  attention  and  give 
new  zest  to  that  spirit  of  investigation  so  characteristic  of  an  intelligent  people. 
If  the  half  that  is  here  told  be  true,  Gen.  Pleasanton  deserves  to  be  ranked 
among  the  best  benefactors  of  the  race.  We  regret  that  the  book  has  not 
been  arranged  in  better  order,  with  a  proper  division  and  classification  of  sub- 
jects, and  a  table  of  contents  or  index  of  topics,  for  the  greater  convenience  of 
reference.  As  it  is,  however,  the  book  will  thoroughly  repay  perusal  by  all 
who  would  realize,  more  thoroughly  than  ever  before,  the  wonderful  power 
and  beneficence  of  the  solar  ray. 

Illustrated  Lessons  in  Our  Language.  By  G.  P.  Quackenbos,  LL.  D.  (New 
York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1876.) 

That  we  are  at  last  beginning  to  teach  our  language  in  a  philosophical  way 
is  evident,  and  the  men  and  women  who  have  been  largely  instrumental  in 
the  introduction  of  rational  methods  deserve  much  consideration  from  a  long 
suffering  public.  The  little  volume  before  us  is  another  contribution  in  the 
same  direction,  and  we  hail  its  advent  with  pleasure.  It  contains  about  175 
pp.,  and  proceeds  upon  the  only  method  for  beginners — the  inductive. 

It  begins  with  the  sentence,  and  introduces  at  once  the  use  of  the  capital  let- 
ter and  the  period.  Pictures  are  presented  to  give  a  sharper  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  sentences.  Sentences  are  classified  in  respect  to  their  uses,  and 
the  appropriate  marks  for  closing  the  different  kinds  are  given.  Technical 
grammar  is  introduced  at  an  early  stage, — rather  too  early,  we  think, — but  nu- 


merous oral  and  written  exercises  keep  the  pupils  at  work  upon  sentence-mak- 
ing and  punctuation.  We  heartily  commend  the  method  of  teaching  the 
formation  of  plural  forms,  as  shown  in  Lessons  XV — XX,  and  suggest  that  at 
least  four  times  as  much  work  of  the  same  kind  should  be  done  with  the  read- 
ers as  is  here  presented. 

In  general  the  subjects  are  ingeniously  introduced,  and  the  calls  for  written 
exercises  are  numerous  throughout  the  book.  Indeed,  it  is  this  feature  of  the 
book  which  will  especially  recommend  it  to  teachers. 

We  have  but  one  adverse  criticism.  The  author  tells  too  much.  He  should 
lose  no  opportunity  to  make  the  pupils  discover  what  is  obvious  in  the  exam- 
ples presented.  He  violates  this  primary  precept  in  numerous  instances.  In 
favor  of  the  work,  we  have  the  following  points  to  offer : 

1.  Its  general  method  is  the  right  one,  as  we  have  stated  above. 

2.  The  only  way  to  teach  the  correct  use  of  language  is  to  have  the  pupils 
use  it  under  intelligent  instruction.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  numerous 
exercises  called  for. 

3.  The  special  treatment  of  several  topics  is  most  ingenious  and  suggest- 
ive. 

4.  The  method  of  teaching  composition— writing  and  criticism, — although 
not  altogether  systematic,  is  simple  and  will  achieve  good  results. 

5.  The  pages  of  "  errors  to  be  avoided "  may  be  studied  with  profit  by 
teacher  as  well  as  pupil. 

This  little  book,  properly  used,  will  do  more  towards  securing  correct  speech 
and  proper  written  forms,  than  a  half  dozen  ordinary  grammars  of  three  times 
the  size  and  cost. 

The  western  agent  is  C.  E.  Lane,  117  and  119  State  street,  Chicago. 
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Editor,  Henry  A.  Ford,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 


Home. 


GENERAL. — There  are  now  in  this  country  fifteen  universities  where 
colored  students  are  in  attendance. 
Alabama — A  bill  has  passed  one  branch  of  the  Legislature  appropriating 
$50,000  from  the  state  treasury  for  the  schools,  in  addition  to  the  trust- 
funds. 

California. — A  Chinese  young  Jady  was  a  recent  applicant  for  a  teacher's 
place  in  one  of  the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco. 

Colorado. — The  first  State  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  recently  at  Boulder , 
and  a  very  good  programme  executed,  for  a  beginning. 

Connecticut.— Ex-President  Woolsey  of  Yale,  although  a  graduate  of 
over  fifty-six  years'  standing,  is  still  engaged  in  literary  work.  He  is  now  at 
work  on  a  new  book,  which  will  be  published  some  time  next  spring.    It  will 

be  called  "Woolsey's  Political  Philosophy."  Wm.  A.  Houghton,  recently 

a  tutor  at  Yale,  has  sailed  to  Japan,  for  a  three  years'  absence  as  Professor  of 

Literature  in  the  University  of  Yeddo.  There  is  a  wise  custom  in  vogue 

at  New  London.  The  Board  of  Education  occasionally  meets  the  teachers'  of 
the  city  to  discuss  matters  of  practical  detail  in  the  schools. 

Delaware. — This  little  state  has  but  370  schools,  with  21,587  pupils  and 
430  teachers.  It  has  spent  during  the  past  year,  for  school  purposes,  $216,- 
225.  49. 

Kansas. — The  recent  catalogue  of  the  State  University  shows  an  attendance 
of  282  students  during  the  year.  Of  these  105  were  from  other  places  than 
Lincoln,  the  seat  of  the  University. 

Maine. — A  young  lady  in  the  Freshman  class  at  Colby  University  has  just 
received  the  prize  for  best  college  preparation.    It  is  enough  to  pay  her  term 

bills  throughout  the  course.  Prof.   Chaplin,  of  the  State  Agricultural 

College  at  Orono,  has  accepted  an  appointment  as  professor  in  the  University 
of  Yeddo,  Japan. 

Maryland. — The  last  quarterly  distribution  of  the  state  school  fund  gave 
$104,653  to  the  white  schools  and  $24,000  to  the  colored  schools.  The  total 
expenditure  for  public  school  purposes  last  year  was  $1,640,047.77.  The 
average  cost  for  each  pupil  in  actual  attendance  was  $22.44.  In  Baltimore  the 
average  pay  of  teachers  is  $60.89 »  ln  tne  country  districts,  $28.30. 

Massachusetts. — The  whole  number  of  students  at  Harvard  this  year  is 
1,370.  The  number  has  trebled  in  30  years  and  doubled  in  20  years;  the 
divinity  school  has  been  stationary,  the  law  and  medical  schools  have  fluctua- 
ted in  number  of  students,  and  the  scientific  school  has  fallen  off.  The  Har- 
vard examinations  for  women  will  be  held  simultaneously  in  the  first  fortnight 
of  June,  '77,  at  Cambridge,  New  York,  and  Cincinnati.  The  Boston  Uni- 
versity Women's  Education  Society,  having  completed  its  organization,  will 

shortly  apply  for  an  act  of  incorporation.  The  State  Institute  of  Technology 

has  several  Japanese  students.  The  School  Committee  of  Berkeley  have  an 

original  Down-East  notion  about  absenteeism.  This  is  the  way  they  figure 
it:    "  Three  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  were  lost  last  year  through 
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absence.  Supposing  each  child  in  the  school  gets  one  new  idea  in  the  day, 
there  is  a  loss  to  the  town  of  3,150  ideas." 


Foreign. 


GENERAL. — In  a  recent  number  of  the  Weekly,  we  gave  some  statistics  of 
the  illiteracy  in  European  countries  among  recruits  for  the  army  and  navy, 
taken  almost  exclusively  from  the  common  people.  We  now  add  the 
following : 

In  Switzerland  the  average  is  2  per  cent.,  one  canton  ("  The  Little  Land  of 
Appenzell  ")  not  having  one  illiterate.  In  France  the  average  is  23  per  cent, 
for  the  army  and  14  per  cent,  in  the  navy,  one  department  (Haute  Bienne) 
having  as  many  as  S^to  Per  cent-  In  Belgium  the  average  is  25  per  cent.  ;  in 
England  29-^  per  cent.  In  the  Austrian-Hungarian  Empire  the  difference 
between  certain  localities  is  very  marked.  The  average  for  the  whole  country 
is  54  per  cent.  ;  but  in  Lower  Austria  the  average  is  only  38  per  cent.,  in  Bo- 
hemia 31^0  per  cent.,  in  Silesia  38  per  cent.,  in  Hungary  75^  per  cent.,  and  in 
Dalmatia  and  Istria  99^j  per  cent.  In  Russia  there  were  90^  per  cent,  of 
illiterates  in  1 868,  and  in  1 87 1  the  average  was  still  88^  per  cent. 

Canada. — In  Gloucester  county,  New  Brunswick,  nearly  60  free  schools, 
out  of  a  total  of  80,  are  organized  under  the  recent  school  act.  The  principal 
difficulty  now  is  the  want  of  teachers. 

Ceylon. — Nearly  ten  years  ago  (on  the  9th  of  November,  1867),  a  number 
of  educated  tamils  met  at  Batticotta  and  agreed  to  attempt  the  establishment  of 
a  college  at  Jaffna.  It  was  determined  to  raise,  if  possible,  50,000  rupees 
($25,000)  in  Ceylon  and  India,  towards  the  local  endowment  of  the  institution, 
and  to  seek  from  abroad  a  Principal  or  President,  and  a  further  endowment  of 
100,000  rupees  ($50,ooo)for  his  support.  The  entire  amount  has  not  been 
raised,  but  the  college  has  been  organized  and  open  for  two  or  three  years. 
The  Rev.  E.  P.  Hastings  is  at  the  head  of  it,  aided  by  a  corps  of  native  in- 
structors. 

Germany. — The  "  Polish  Unions,"  composed  solely  of  patriotic  Poles,  are 
said  to  be  very  strong  in  most  of  the  university  towns,  as  Berlin,  Breslau, 
Leipzig,  Munich,  Dresden,  Hanover,  etc.    One  may  even  be  found  at  Dant- 

zig,  where  the  Polish  element  has  been  scarcely  noticeable.  Saxony  has  a 

highly  developed  education.  There  are  even  schools  where  the  manufacture 
of  toys  is  taught,  as  well  as  weaving  schools,  schools  of  embroidering,  straw- 
plaiting,  spinning,  navigation,  drawing,  etc.    The  Government  appropriated 

22,000  thalers  in  1872  to  its  industrial  schools.  Berlin  has  a  school  for  the 

training  of  girls  as  children's  nurses. 

Great  Britain. — The  average  salary  of  certified  masters  of  elementary 
schools  in  England  and  Wales  is  $517  per  annum.  More  than  one-half  are 
also  provided  with  a  house,  or  live  rent-free.  In  Scotland  the  average  pay  is 
$551,  and  two-thirds  live  rent-free.    In  Ireland  the  average  is  $232,  and  only 

a  little  over  one-fifth  have  their  houses  rent-free.  A  conscientious  English 

mother  withdrew  her  son  from  school  because  he  had  been  requird  to  learn  a 
passage  from  "John  Gilpin."  She  was  a  Good  Templar,  and  objected  to  his 
learning  anything  about  a  man  who  "  lo'ved  liquor." 


STATE  DEPARTMENTS. 


Wisconsin. 


Editor,  J.   Q.  Emery,  Fort  Atkinson. 

A BILL  has  been  introduced  into  the  Legislature,  to  provide  for  a  state 
uniformity  of  text-books,  and,  as  we  are  informed,  was  referred  to  a 
committee  of  one.  Such  an  unusual  procedure  arouses  suspicion.  We  shall 
not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  jobbery  underlies  the  measure.  As  we  view  the 
matter,  a  state  uniformity  is  not  desirable,  and  would,  in  the  end,  prove  to  be 
a  gigantic  swindle  instead  of  a  measure  of  economy.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  the  bill  under  consideration  is  the  embodiment  o,f  wisdom,  honesty,  and 

economy.  A  Milwaukee  *Setitinel  reporter  says  of  Colonel  Putnam,  the 

new  superintendent  of  the  Waukesha  Industrial  school,  that  he  is  heart  and 
soul  in  his  work;  and  that  though  the  state  lost  a  worthy  and  faithful  officer 
in  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Hendrickson,  it  has  gained  equally  as  faithful  a  one 
in  the  person  of  Colonel  Putnam.  Ex-Superintendent  Hendrickson  will 
remain  in  Waukesha  during  the  winter,  when  he  will  remove  to  his  farm  at 

Whitewater.  A  letter  from  Principal  G.  M.  Bowen,  of  Columbus,  contains, 

incidentally,  the  information  that  the  schools  of  that  village  are  prosperous, 

and  striving  to  obtain  a  still  higher  degree  of  efficiency.  After  voting  down 

several  motions  to  indefinitely  postpone,  refer,  and  amend,  the  Assembly  has 
ordered  to  a  third  reading  a  bill  to  prevent  certain  officers  and  teachers  from 

acting  as  agents  in  the  sale  of  school  books.  The  Teachers'  Association, 

recently  held  at  Prescott,  Pierce  county,  was  largely  attended.  Prof.  Earth- 
man  discussed  the  necessity  of  preparatory  work  for  the  primary  lessons.  A 

correspondent  of  the  River  Falls  Journal  claims  that  Ellsworth  has  the  model 

public  school  of  Pierce  county.  Governor  Ludington  has  appointed  the 

following  persons  as  Regents  of  the  State  University :  J.  B.  Cassoday,  of 
Janesville,  \V.  E.  Carter,  of  Platteville,  and  Thos.  B.  Chynoweth,  of  Green 

Bay.  The  Union  Teachers'  Association  will  convene  at  the  Bidwell  House, 

Palmyra,  March  3d.  Prof.  A.  A.  Miller,  of  Waukesha,  will  lecture  in  the 
evening  on  the  subject  of  "  Free  High  Schools." 


Iowa. 


Editor,  J.  M.  DeArmond,  Davenport. 

THEY  are  having  prize  reading  matches  at  Waterloo,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Ladies'  Aid  Society.  The  awards  are  made  by  committees  of  com- 
petent judges.  The  spelling-bee  served  a  good  purpose  in  its  day  and  gene- 
ration, and  may  not  the  reading  match  be  productive  of  good  in  its  way?  

Superintendent  Rogers,  of  Marshalltown,  reports  877  pupils  enrolled,  and  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  790.  Over  five  hundred  were  neither  absent  nor 
tardy  during  the  month  ending  December  3,  1876.  The  percentage  of  punc- 
tuality was  99.6,  and  the  percentage  of  attendance  was  96.6.'  —The  Denison 

public  schools  held  their  third  annual  industrial  exhibition  at  the  close  of 

their  winter  term.  The  State  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  will  hold  a 

convention  at  Iowa  City,  on  the  7th  of  March.  The  diphtheria  has  been 

prevailing  to  an  alarming  extent  in  Ft.  Dodge.    The  schools  have  suffered 

from  this  plague.  Dubuque  has  four  grammar  schools.    The  principals  of 

these  schools  are  Messrs.  Irish,  Shoup,  Brownson,  and  Kretschmer.  Super- 
intendent John  W.  Crary,  of  Appanoose  county,  edits  an  educational  column 

of  the  Centerville  Journal.  Prof.  T.  C.  Campbell  is  Principal  of  the 

Moulton  Normal  School.    The  third  term  of  the  present  school  year  opened 

on  the  5th  inst.  Rollie  G.  Hill,  a  printer-boy  in  the  office  of  the  Muscatine 

Journal,  has  been  appointed  to  a  cadetship  at  West  Point.  Prof.  H.  Sabin 

is  the  efficient  and  deservedly  popular  Superintendent  of  the  Clinton  public 
schools.  The  following  report  is  for  the  month  ending  January  27,  1877  : 
Whole  number  enrolled,  1,632;  average  number  enrolled,  1,515 ;  average 
daily  attendance,  1,452;  percent,  of  attendance,  95 ;  number  half  days'  absence, 
3,849;  number  remaining  last  day  of  month,  1,531;  tardiness,  123;  number 

of  truants,  9;  teachers  late,  3;  number  of  visitors,  65.  -Only  thirty-eight 

men  and  fourteen  women  in  Taylor  county  are  unable  to  read  and  write. 

This  speaks  well  for  Taylor  county.  The  public  schools  of  Avoca  have 

been  closed  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  the  spread  of  the  small-pox, 
which  has  made  its  appearance  in  that  locality. 

Burlington. — Prof.  Robert  Sanderson  is  City  Superintendent  of  the  Bur- 
lington schools,  which  consist  of  eight  Grammar  schools,  a  High  and  a  Training 
school.  The  Superintendent  is  paid  $2,000  per  annum  ;  the  principals  of  the 
Grammar  schools  receive  $1,000 ;  the  Principal  of  the  High  School,  $1,500. 
Teachers  of  the  special  branches — Latin,  German,  mathematics,  and  sciences — 
are  paid  $1,100;  and  the  teacher  of  music  gets  $1,200.  The  teachers  of  the 
Grammar  schools  receive  from  $40  to  $50  per  month,  and  the  assistant  teachers 
in  the  High  School,  $58  per  month.  The  Grammar  school  course  requires  seven 
years  for  its  completion,  the  High  School  course,  four  years,  and  the  Normal 
course,  one  year.  Superintendent  Sanderson  may  well  feel  proud  of  the 
progress  made  by  the  schools  under  his  charge. 


Kentucky. 


Editor,  J.  B.  Reynolds,  Louisville. 

A PERMANENT  organization  of  the  District  Association,  at  Louisville, 
was  effected  by  the  election  of  the  following  officers  :«S.  G.  Stevens, 
President;  Hiram  Roberts,  Vice-President;  Malcolm  Brown,  Secretary. 
Messrs.  W.  J.  Davis,  J.  W.  Chenault,  and  J.  B.  Reynolds,  were  appointed  a 
Committee  on  Constitution ;  W.  H.  Bartholomew  Executive  Committee  to 
select  place  and  time  of  holding  next  meeting. 

The  following  is  the  outline  of  an  address  by  the  editor  of  this  Department, 
promised  in  a  previous  number  of  the  Weekly  : — 

"  '  Practical '  is  used  by  some,  in  regard  to  education,  as  a  convenient  catch- 
word whereby  to  obtain  some  recognition  as  thinkers.  It  is  an  ad  captandum 
phrase,  supposed  to  contain  in  itself  a  whole  battery  of  guns  to  operate  against 
Latin  and  Greek.  But  the  muzzles  are  turned  the  wrong  way.  If  botany  be 
studied,  the  Latin  and  Greek  names  that  meet  one  in  every  herbarium  seem, 
to  one  unacquainted  with  those  languages,  to  have  been  put  there  to  bewilder 
the  novices.  If  palaeontology,  the  botanical  shower  would  seem  to  have  been 
only  preliminary  to  a  deluge,  for  botanical  specimens  generally  have  popular 
names,  but  fossils  have  not ;  and  so  the  natural  sciences  send  you  to  a  Latin 
or  Greek  school  as  a  preparation  for  their  future  study.  Geology,  Chemistry, 
Astronomy,  or  any  other  of  the  natural  sciences,  may  be  practically  useless  to 
any  one  of  us,  but  can  the  study  of  language,  of  expression,  of  thought,  be  so? 
Goldwin  Smith  has  finely  said,  '  Language  is  not  a  musical  instrument  into 
which  if  a  fool  breathes  it  will  make  melody.  To  appreciate  language  is 
partly  to  command  it,  and  to  command  beautiful  and  forcible  language  is  to 
have,  to  the  heart  and  mind  of  man,  a  key,  with  which  no  man  who  is  to  rule 
through  opiniin  can  dispense.'  This  is  true  with  the  Book  keeper,  the  mer- 
chant, the  engineer,  the  farmer,  as  well  as  with  the  lawyer,  the  preacher,  the 
novelist,  the  statesman,  and  the  judge;  they  must  use  language,  they  must 
often  depend  for  success  upon  their  ability  to  use  it  skillfully  and  powerfully. 
Aside  from  all  business  matters,  moreover,  they  all  aspire  to  social  power  ami 
influence  where  language  is  the  great  means.  They  may,  and  in  this  age  of 
books  undoubtedly  do,  largely  depend  for  some  of  their  most  pleasant  hours, 
upon  their  ability  to  comprehend  the  exact  meaning  of  written  language.  The 
child  uses  it  to  make  known  his  wants,  but  the  most  finished  culture  has  never 
made  any  feel  that  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  to  master  in  language. 
Perhaps  this  may  be,  then,  as  nearly  a  practical  study  as  it  has  yet  been  the 
lot  of  educators  to  discover.    No  sensible  person,  however,  would  attempt 
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to  disparage  in  any  way  the  claims  of  science  upon  the  attention  of  students 
and  educators.  The  habits  of  observation,  investigation,  and  classification, 
enforced  by  close  scientific  study,  cultivate  concentration  of  thought,  bring 
the  mind  under  the  control  of  the  will,  and  greatly  increase  the  sum  total  of 
its  powers.  Indeed,  I  think  no  study  affords  better  mental  discipline  than  the 
study  of  nature.  And  this  equality  of  the  natural  sciences  with  mathematics 
or  languages,  in  a  disciplinary  point  of  view,  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  by  those 
who  use  the  term  '  practical '  against  the  classics.  What  they  frequently 
mean,  yet  are  ashamed  to  say,  is  some  study  that  can  be  pursued  to-day,  and 
to  morrow  will  enable  them  to  get  their  children  off  their  hands.  Parents 
send  their  children  to  school  young,  to  avoid  taking  care  of  them,  and  want 
them  to  study  something  '  practical,'  so  that  they  can  get  rid  of  feeding  and 
clothing  them.  People  seem  to  care  so  little  for  the  greater  future  of  their 
children's  lives.  Hence  we  have  the  greatly  paraded  and  much-advertised 
'business  eolleges' — colleges  requiring  from  six  to  eight  weeks  for  matricula- 
tion, attendance,  and  graduation,  to  which  a  chil^  is  taken  from  the  first  or 
second  grades  of  our  Ward  schools,  to  be  taught  book-keeping,  telegraphy,  and 
enough  conceit  to  prevent  him  from  recognizing  the  fact  that  there  is  yet  more 
for  him  to  learn,  and  he  (as  a  book-keeper  expressed  it  last  week,)  '  may  be 
able  to  eke  out  a  miserable  existence,  envying  even  the  street  cleaners  their 
out-door  exercise.' 

"  What  parents  should  be  educated  to  appreciate  and  to  strive  to  give  their 
children,  is  a  general  fundamental  knowledge  upon  which  they  can  build 
when  later  in  life  they  require  some  special  knowledge.  How  shall  a  demand 
for  this  kind  of  preparation  be  encouraged  ?  This  is  a  vital  question.  Much 
of  the  neglect  of  thorough,  broad,  wide,  and  deep  culture  has  arisen  from 
superficial  teaching.  Pupils  are  taught  or  crammed  for  examination  in  branches 
of  study,  and  after  a  few  months  have  passed,  have  forgotten  what  they  mem- 
orized. They  and  their  parents  look  over  the  field  and  think  very  little  real 
benefit  has  accrued  from  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  study.  Hence,  with 
the  other  children  of  the  same  family,  the  course  of  study  is  curtailed,  and  to 
quiet  the  parents'  conscience  a  little,  natural  science  is  substituted,  a  very 
little  indeed, — astronomy,  chemistry,  geology  in  fourteen  weeks — not  but  that 
the  books  bearing  such  titles  are  good ;  as  primers  they  are  very  good,  but 
they  are  accepted  as  the  whole.  Many  teachers  and  writers  of  books,  when 
they  have  dressed  up  a  pretty  spare  dish  of  knowledge  with  delicious  condi- 
ments in  the  way  of  anecdotes  or  puzzles,  succeed  in  making  their  pupils  be- 
lieve they  have  inwardly  digested  a  whole  science.  They  have  placed  the 
pupils  in  the  fool's  paradise,  out  of  reach  of  recovery  by  any  gentle  medicine. 
They  have  learned  by  experience  that  they  have  only  commenced  to  ascend 
the  hill  of  science.  We  as  a  people  shall  never  make  very  great  intellectual 
strides  till  we  lose  our  faith  in  the  science-made-easy  methods  of  climbing  the 
steeps  of  mental  elevation. 

"  To  simplify  every  study,  to  lead  the  mind  along  a  planked  road  to  knowl- 
edge so  that  no  effort  on  its  own  part,  no  long  distressing  sympathy  of  thought 
or  research,  no  grappling  with  difficulties  is  required,  is  to  defeat  the  very  end 
of  education.-  As  well  might  we  make  the  exercises  of  the  gymnasium,  the 
climbing  of  ladders,  the  jerking  of  dumb  bells,  the  swinging  on  parallel  bars, 
light  and  unfatiguing.  In  these  cases  it  is  the  very  hardness  of  the  thing  to  be 
done  that  gives  the  exercise  its  value.  And  so  with  educational  exercises. 
We  encourage  superficiality  by  endeavoring  to  do  too  much.  Superficiality 
reacts  upon  the  system  by  causing  neglect  of  the  important  studies  which  have 
been  among  the  made-easy,  and  therefore  soon-to-be-forgotten  things  of  a  day. 
We  must  be  conscientious  in  our  work.  If  we,  as  teachers,  plow  deeper, 
better  fruit  will  be  the  result.  Let  us  have  regard  to  quality  rather  than  to 
quantity,  and  we  will  hear  much  less  about  '  practical '  studies  from  those  who 
have  heard  some  one  else  use  the  word  '  practical.'  Briefly  then,  opposition 
to  liberal  culture  in  language  and  literature  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  result 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  study  of  natural  sciences.  Both  have  places  to  fill  in 
the  work  of  education.  Both  are  highly  disciplinary,  and  are  essential  to  com- 
plete and  perfect  culture.  In  the  department  of  language  is  afforded  an  arena 
for  the  intellectual  athlete  to  display  his  powers,  quite  equal  to  the  real  need 
of  any,  however  aspiring  he  may  be.  A  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  clas- 
sics is  highly  advantageous  as  a  preparation  for  scientific  study  in  whatever 
field.  The  duty  of  educators  generally  is  to  insist  upon  greater  thoroughness, 
less  superficiality,  so  that  the  advantages  of  real  education  may  be  exemplified 
in  actual  life  and  thereby  an  increasing  demand  for  the  same  be  fostered." 


Minnesota. 


Editor,  O.  V.  Tousley,  Minneapolis. 

THE  friends  of  education  in  this  state  have  reason  to  look  with  apprehen- 
sion over  the  legislation  now  proposed,  bearing  on  this  important  interest. 
The  new  system  of  apportionment,  based  on  the  theory  that  the  property  of 
the  state  should  educate  its  children,  will,  if  pushed  to  its  extreme,  inflict  an 
incalculable  evil.  Superintendent  Burt's  postulate  is  this  :  "If  it  is  right  to 
tax  a  man  having  no  children  to  support  a  school  for  the  education  of  other 
people's  children,  it  is  right  to  tax  property  in  general  for  the  education  of  all 
the  children  of  the  state."  In  reply  to  this  the  St  Paul  Pioneer  Press  says  : 
"  We  admit  the  premise  that  it  is  right  to  tax  the  rich  or  childless  for  the 
education  of  other  people's  children.  But  Mr.  Burt's  system  of  distribution 
no  more  follows  from  this  principal  than  the  red  roses  of  June  follow  from 
Kepler's  law.  Let  us  show  its  absurdity  from  an  analogous  case.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  state  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  justice,  and  because  it  is 
right  that  the  people  of  Ramsey  county  should  be  taxed  for  maintaining  courts 
and  sheriffs  and  jails,  in  their  own  county,  therefore  it  is  right  to  tax  the  peo- 


ple of  Ramsey  county  to  maintain  courts  and  sheriffs  and  jails  in  Fillmore 
county.  That  is  Mr.  Burt's  argument  precisely.  Its  aim  and  effect  is  to  teach 
the  less  advanced  of  these  local  communities  not  to  provide  by  a  prudent  use 
of  their  own  resources  and  a  watchful  care  over  public  expenditures  for  their 
own  schools  or  other  public  necessities,  but  to  rely  on  the  state.  It  directly 
encourages  every  county  to  lower  its  valuations  of  taxable  property  either  to 
escape  this  robbery  for  the  benefit  of  other  counties,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
stealing  from  other  counties  and  shifting  its  own  burdens  on  its  neighbors  ; 
while  it  insults  and  outrages  other  local  communities  by  robbing  them  of  the 
taxes  they  need  for  their  own  purposes,  in  order  to  build  up  a  system  of  com- 
munistic mendicancy  and  pauperism  throughout  all  the  less  maturely  developed 
portions  of  the  state. 

Lienan's  Bill. — This  bill,  now  pending  before  the  Legislature,  proposes 
to  give  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  school  books  to  be  used  in  this  state  to 
one  firm.  The  grant  of  privilege  is  to  cover  fifteen  years,  and  three  men  are 
constituted  the  yardstick  as  to  quantity  and  quality.  The  bill,  on  its  face,  looks 
fair,  has  a  show  of  saving  a  vast  amount  of  money  to  the  state,  and  yet,  in 
its  practical  workings,  we  predict  that  it  will  be  fraught  with  untold  evil. 

The  opposition  to  the  measure  is  about  all  expressed  in  a  resolution  recently 
passed  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  Minneapolis  : 

Resolved,  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  bill  known  as  Lienan's  school-book 
bill,  in  general  terms,  as  being  an  unwise  interference  with  an  important  branch 
of  trade  ;  that  it  will  subject  our  people  to  thousands  of  dollars  of  expense,  in 
thus  compelling  the  school  children  of  our  city  to  discard  the  books  now  on 
hand  ;  that  instead  of  being  a  measure  of  economy  for  us,  the  storing  and  sale 
of  the  books,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  will  cost  nearly  as 
much  money  as  would  be  saved  by  the  greater  proposed  reduction  in  their  first 
cost ;  that  it  will  greatly  impair  our  present  school  system,  as  this  system  was 
originated  and  is  conducted  in  obedience  to  methods  of  instruction  involved  in 
the  text-books  we  are  now  using ;  that  it  is  unjust  to  compel  us  to  submit  to 
the  control  of  any  three  men  in  the  choice  of  the  text-books  which  shall  be 
used  in  the  schools  of  this  city,  as  in  the  exercise  of  this  choice,  together  with 
the  general  management  of  our  schools,  we  prefer  to  select  this  very  impor- 
tant talent  for  ourselves  ;  that  in  the  power  vested  in  this  commission  there 
will  be  given,  so  far  as  school-books  affect  it,  the  moral  and  religious  training 
of  our  children  for  the  next  fifteen  years ;  and  lastly,  this  bill  commits  us  to 
text-books  which  in  their  use  will,  we  firmly  believe,  balk  educational  progress, 
and  in  their  sale  result  in  jobbery  and  corruption. 


Good  Words  About  the  Weekly.— Superintendent  Cameron,  of  Pope 
county,  says  :  "  I  like  the  Weekly,  and  heartily  approve  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  conducted.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  in  the  state. 
I  wish  the  journal  abundant  prosperity." 

Superintendent  Geddes,  of  Pope  county,  says :  "  I  intend  to  do  what  I  can 
to  aid  the  Weekly.    Hope  it  will  succeed  as  it  deserves  success." 

The  above  is  the  kind  of  talk,  brethren,  which  we  rejoice  to  hear.  It  is  just 
this  kind  of  spirit,  reinforced  by  a  little  work,  that  is  going  to  bring  on  an  ed- 
ucational revival  in  this  state. 


Superintendent  Kirk,  of  Blue  Earth  county,  writes  us  as  follows  :  "  Your 
demonstration  of  the  cube  root  process  is  the  one  I  prefer.  The  objections  to 
the  geometrical  method  are  not  well  founded.  I  have  never  had  pupiis  who 
could  understand  the  algebraic  method  as  well  as  the  geometrical.  School 
matters  are  quiet  in  this  county.  Upwards  of  I  io  schools  are  in  session.  The 
most  neglected  study  is  grammar.  Some  of  our  district  trustees  even  forbid 
the  teacing  of  grammar.  In  such  schools  great  attention  is  paid  to  spelling, 
an  art  which  teaches  us  to  put  the  letters  together  properly.  But  certainly  the 
art  of  putting  the  words  in  correct  relations  is  of  equal  importance.  Here  is  a 
chance  for  reform." 


Indiana. 


Editor,  J.  B.  Roberts,  Indianapolis. 

SCHOOL  LEGISLATION.— Forty-six  amendments  to  the  School  Law  are 
already  pending  before  the  Legislature.  Superintendent  Smart  thinks 
thirty-nine  of  them  have  already  been  killed  in  the  egg.  One  amendment, 
however,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  retains  sufficient  vitality  to  hatch  out,  is  one 
making  a  certificate  from  the  State  Board  of  Education  requisite  as  a  qualifi- 
cation for  acting  as  County  Superintendent. 

Taxation  of  Church  and  School  Property. — This  subject  is  receiv- 
ing a  good  deal  of  attention  just  now.  The  popular  voice,  so  far  as  it  finds 
expression,  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  exempting  nothing  but  grave  yards  from 
assessor's  books.  Rev.  A.  F.  Bailey,  pastor  of  Unity  Church,  Indianapolis, 
recently  preached  a  sermon  strongly  advocating  this  view.  The  sermon  occu- 
pied three  and  a  half  close  columns  in  the  Dailv  Journal.  Some  industrious 
plodder  has  been  to  the  pains  of  putting  a  valuation  upon  the  untaxed  church 
and  school  property  of  this  city  (public  schools  excepted),  and  he  finds  the 
sum  total  to  amount  to  $  1, 9 1 9,000.  This,  if  it  had  paid  its  pro  rata  for  the 
past  year,  would  have  yielded  to  the  city  a  revenue  of  $28,785. 

— The  annual  report  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Terre  Haute  shows  an 
attendance  of  404  during  the  year.    The  school  has  graduated  65. 
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Publishers'  Notes. 


UR  friends  will  do  us  a  favor,  if,  in  dealing  with  our  adver- 
tisers, they  will  always  mention  the  Weekly. 


THREE  MONTHS  ON  TRIAL  ! 

THE  canvass  for  the  Weekly  is  progressing  finely.  Subscrip- 
tions from  every  state  in  the  Union  are  coming  in,  and  our 
list  is  increasing  rapidly.  But  we  want  to  secure  twenty  thou- 
sand subscribers  !  In  order  to  help  along  the  work,  we  now 
offer  to  send  the  Weekly  three  months,  to  new  subscribers,  for 
fifty  cents.  We  know  that  few  will  allow  their  subscriptions  to 
expire  after  they  have  read  the  Weekly  for  three  months.  We 
expect  large  clubs  to  be  formed  at  the  spring  institutes  and  exam- 
inations, as  that  will  afford  teachers  an  opportunity  to  have  the 
Weekly  during  the  remainder  of  the  school  year  at  a  very  low 
rate.  Let  county  superintendents  and  institute  conductors  bear 
this  in  mind.  Our  twenty  thousand  subscriptions  will  be  realized 
before  the  end  of  the  year  if  they  continue  to  pour  in  as  they 
have  during  the  past  month. 

— We  have  sent  to  county  superintendents,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
learn  their  names,  special  circulars  respecting  subscription  rates  for  the  Week- 
ly. We  may  not  have  been  sufficiently  explicit  in  that  circular,  but  it  was 
not  our  intention  that  any  subscriptions  should  be  taken  from  teachers 
for  less  than  the  regular  clubbing  rates, — two  dollars  a  year,  or  a  dollar  and  a 


quarter  for  six  months.  County  superintendents  who  have  not  received  this 
circular  are  invited  to  send  to  us  for  it. 

— Our  State  Departments  are  very  much  condensed  this  week,  but  only  that 
other  interesting  and  valuable  matter  may  appear  in  their  stead.  We  think 
the  call  for  practical,  helpful  articles  is  this  week  well  responded  to  by  our  con- 
tributors, as  well  as  by  the  editors. 

—  Johnson's  Cyclopedia  is  a  work  which  should  be  possessed  by  every 
teacher  and  every  family,  and  should  be  found  in  every  school  by  the  side  of 
Webster's  Dictionary.  No  work  of  the  kind  is  more  valuable  for  constant  ref- 
erence. Teachers  who  are  out  of  positions  will  find  canvassing  for  this  work 
a  pleasant,  useful,  and  profitable  business.  Many  who  have  held  high  posi- 
tions as  county  and  city  superintendents,  have  taken  agencies  for  it,  and  are 
having  excellent  success.  The  Chicago  agent  is  Prof.  C.  G.  G.  Paine,  for 
many  years  a  teacher  in  the  high  school  of  this  city.  His  address  is  P.  O. 
box  235,  Chicago.    A  more^xtended  notice  will  appear  soon. 

—  Certain  portions  of  the  Weekly  are  given  to  our  advertisers.  In  those 
portions  they  say  to  our  readers  what  they  choose  to  say,  as  they  pay  for  the 
space,  and  fill  it  at  their  pleasure.  We  do  not  think  any  one  who  is  wise 
enough  to  subscribe  for  the  Weekly  is  unwise  enough  to  think  that  the  utter- 
ances in  our  advertising  columns  are  our  own  utterances.  Of  course  we  can- 
not be  held  responsible  for  them.  They  may  be  entirely  reliable,  as  we  pre- 
sume they  are,  or  they  may  be  unreliable.  Our  readers  must  judge  for 
themselves.  We  endeavor  to  keep  ourselves  free  from  all  shams  and  hum- 
bugs, and  all  people  who  do  not  deal  fairly  and  honorably  with  us,  and  if  any 
of  our  advertisers  at  any  time  fail  to  do  what  they  agree  to  do,  in  our  columns, 
we  wish  to  be  informed  of  it,  that  we  may  find  them  out.  While,  therefore, 
we  give  all  kinds  of  business  a  fair  chance  to  thrive  by  advertising  in  our  col- 
umns, we  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible,  in  any  sense,  for  what  we  do  not 
say.  Advertisers  and  contributors  speak  to  our  readers  in  their  own  terms ; 
we  speak  in  ours,  and  we  hold  ourselves  responsible  only  for  what  we  say 
ourselves.  In  nearly  every  instance  we  stand  prepared  to  recommend  those 
who  advertise  with  us,  and  if  any  reader  wishes  our  recommendation  of  a 
business  so  advertised,  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  it.  If  we  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  parties  advertising  we  shall  say  so. 
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HE  INSTITUTE  SONG  BOOK, 


A  COLLECTION  OF 

SONGS  AND  MUSIC 

FOR 

Schools  and  Educational  Gatherings. 

COMPILED  BY 

E.  V.  DE  GRAFF,  A.  M., 

Conductor  of  Teachers'  Institutes. 


PRICE,  FIFTEEN  CENTS. 


The  above  is  the  title  page  of  a  very  excellent  selection  of 
music  for  schools  and  institutes,  forty-eight  pages,  bound  in 
a  handsome  red  cover.  The  words  are  full ;  the  music  is 
written  in  four  parts  ;  and  it  is  all  suitable  for  graded  or  un- 
graded schools,  or  teacher's  institutes.  Sample  sent  free  for 
fifteen  cents. 

Address,        THE  EDUCATIONAL  WEEKLY, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Consumption 
POSITIVELY  CURED. 

All  sufferers  from  this  diease  that  are  anxious  to  be  cured 
should  try  Dr.  Kissner's  celebrated  Consumptive  Powders. 
These  Powders  are  the  only  preparation  known  that  will 
cure  Consumption  and  all  diseases  of  the  Throat  and 
Lungs— indeed,  so  strong  is  our  faith  in  them,  and  also  to 
convince  you  that  they  are  no  humbug,  we  will  forward  to 
every  sufferer,  by  mail,  post  paid,  zfree  Trial  Box. 

We  don't  want  your  money  until  you  are  perfectly  satis- 
fied of  their  curative  powers.  If  your  life  is  worth  saving, 
don't  delay  in  giving  these  Powders  a  trial,  as  they  will 
surely  cure  you. 

Price,  for  large  box,  $3.00  to  any  part  of  the  United  States 
or  Canada  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

Address, 

ASH  &  ROBBINS, 

j6o  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ANTED— AGENTS  FOR  DR. 

CHASE'S  Family  Physician,  Farrier,  Bee- 
keeper, and  Second  Receipt  Book.  This  is  the 
only  new  book  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Chase,  and  any  other  pur- 
porting to  be  such  is  a  fraud.  Sample  Copies,  two  dollars. 
Address  with  stamp  enclosed,  Chase  Publishing  Company, 
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Editorial. 


\  ND  now  the  normal  schools  of  New  York  are  on  trial.  The 
i  1  question  raised  by  Governor  Robinson  in  his  message,  as  to 
the  value  of  these  institutions  to  the  common  school  system, 
seems  to  have  instigated  a  resolution  by  Mr.  Ruggles,  of  the  lower 
house  of  the  Legislature,  proposing  to  abandon  them  as  state  in- 
stitutions. It  will  be  remembered  that  there  are  eight  of  these 
schools ;  that  they  are  well  equipped,  efficiently  conducted,  and 
are  doing  invaluable  service  to  the  state.  In  1875,  there  were 
2,955  students  in  attendance,  who  were  preparing  to  become 
teachers,  at  a  per  capita  cost  to  the  state  of  about  $52  each.  The 
average  attendance  at  each  school  was  369.  The  buildings  are 
large,  imposing,  commodious,  and  costly.  They  were  erected  at 
the  expense  of  the  several  localities,  the  state  having  contributed 
nothing  excepting  for  the  institution  at  Albany,  which  was  es- 
tablished in  1844.  The  regular  appropriations  for  current  expen- 
ses have  been  $18,000  for  each  school,  annually;  or  a  total  of 
$144,000.  The  entire  expense  of  the  eight  schools  in  1875  was 
$i53>652-62-  The  pretext  for  abandoning  these  teachers'  semi- 
naries is,  of  course,  that  they  cost  something.  And  this  is  the 
proposition  of  men  pretending  to  be  statesmen  of  the  empire 
state,  in  this  first  year  of  the  second  century  in  the  history  of  the 

great  republic,  based  upon  "  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  its 
people !" 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  public  school  houses  and  sites  dur- 
ing the  year  1875,  in  New  York,  was  $29,928,626.  The  total 
amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages  was  $7,849,667.38.  The  entire 
expense  of  maintaining  the  common  schools  for  the  same  year  was 
^II>459»353-43-  Now,  when  we  consider  that  the  value  of  this 
vast  expenditure,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  the  value  of  the  immense 


aggregate  invested  in  school  property,  depends  ipon  ihe  qualifica- 
tions of  the  teachers,  and  the  consequent  quality  of  the  schools,  we 
shall  be  able  to  Judge  of  the  quality  of  the  statesmanship  that 
proposes  to  destroy  the  corner  stones  of  the  whole  system.  A 
very  simple  calculation  will  show  that  the  total  cost  of  the  nor- 
mal schools  is  a  trifle  more  than  one  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  of 
the  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  common  schools,  while  it  is  a 
trifle  more  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  school 
houses  and  sites  in  the  state.  As  to  the  necessity  of  the  training 
schools,  there  is  no  question.  That  proposition  has  passed  the 
argumentative  stage  into  the  domain  of  axiomatic  truth.  The  in- 
dividual, and  particularly  the  legislator,  who  denies  this  truth, 
confesses  his  ignorance,  and  his  consequent  unfitness  to  deal  with 
the  vital  interests  of  education. 

New  York  was  the  second  state  in  the  Union  to  accept  the 
normal  school  principle  as  a  leading  factor  in  her  educational 
work,  following  in  the  wake  of  Massachusetts.  After  a  costly 
and  unsatisfactory  series  of  experiments  in  the  effort  to  train 
teachers  in  her  academies  and  colleges,  after  a  careful  and  labori 
ous  examination  into  the  history,  methods,  and  results  of  normal 
schools,  as  the  most  direct  and  efficient  means  for  raising  up  a 
supply  of  qualified  teachers,  she  deliberately  decided  to  adopt  a 
plan  approved  by  the  wisest  experience  of  mankind,  as  well  as  by 
the  judgment  of  the  ablest  educators  in  the  land  ;  and  the  school 
at  Albany  was  inaugurated  in  1844  under  the  leadership  of  the 
accomplished  and  lamented  Page.  This  movement  was  ar- 
dently supported  by  such  men  as  Calvin  T.  Hulburd,  who  made 
a  most  masterly  and  convincing  report  upon  the  subject,  Col. 
Samuel  Young,  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter,  Francis  Dwight,  Samuel 
S.  Randall,  and  other  noble  men,  the  latchets  of  whose  shoes  no 
modern  political  reformer  is  worthy  to  unloose.  In  those  days, 
there  were  but  three  normal  schools  on  the  American  continent. 
But  it  is  an  unanswerable  argument  in  their  favor,  that  the  num- 
ber has  increased  to  more  than  one  hundred  that  are  supported  at 
the  public  expense  ;  that  they  have  been  introduced  into  every 
Northern  state  but  one  ;  into  several  of  the  leading  Southern 
states  ;  into  the  dominion  of  Ontario,  and  even  into  many  of  the 
republics  of  South  America,  which,  at  this  very  time,  are  im- 
porting teachers  from  the  United  States  to  conduct  their  institu- 
tions. It  is  an  unanswerable  argument  in  their  favor  that  there 
are  more  than  five  hundred  normal  schools  in  the  leading  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  supported  by  government,  and  that  those  nations 
which  are  foremost  alike  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  war,  are  also 
foremost  in  their  appreciation  and  support  of  seminaries  for  the 
training  of  teachers.  That  which  the  logic  of  events  has  decided, 
therefore,  the  logic  of  spurious  reformers  will  be  powerless  to 
overthrow.  No  government  once  entering  upon  this  work,  has 
ever  yet  permanently  repudiated  it.  The  great  state  of  New 
York  is  not  the  state  to  lead  off  in  a  movement  that  looks  only 
toward  barbarism  and  a  decadence  of  all  that  tends  to  material, 
moral,  and  political  greatness  in  a  people. 

There  is  one  element  in  the  New  York  normal  school  system, 
however,  which  we  regard  as  unfortunate,  and  which  we  are  per- 
suaded has  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  system.  We  refer  to  the 
entangling  alliances  formed  with  several  of  the  cities  and  towns 
in  which  some  of  the  schools  are  located,  by  which  academic  de- 
partments are  created  that  greatly  overshadow  the  normal  depart- 
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ments,  and  detract  from  their  influence  and  efficiency.  We  agree 
with  the  State  Superintendent  that  this  should  'never^have  ^been 
permitted.  A  normal  school  should  be  a  seminary  for  teachers, 
and  nothing  else.  Its  organization,  course  of  studies,  methods  of 
instruction,  discipline,  and  spirit  should  accord  entirely  and  ex- 
clusively with  the  strictly  professional  objects  for  which  teachers' 
seminaries  are  created.  Experience,  reason,  analogy,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  educational  work  of 
both  hemispheres,  all  concur  upon  this  point.  The  extent  to 
which  this  academic  feature  has  been  developed  in  the  New  York 
schools  may  be  seen  when  it  is  stated  that  the  total  attendance  at 
the  eight  normal  schools  for  1875  vvas  6,348,  whereof  more  than 
half,  or  3,393,  were  academic  students,  and  2,955  were  prepar- 
ing to  become  teachers.  The  same  objections  would  lie  against 
these  academic  departments  in  normal  schools  that  apply  to  nor- 
mal departments  in  academies  and  colleges.  The  latter  experi- 
ment was  tried  for  years,  at  an  enormous  expense,  before  the  nor- 
mal schools  were  established,  and  it  was  conceded  to  be  a  failure, 
and  was  so  reported  in  official  documents,  supported  by  the  most 
convincing  evidence. 

It  was  upon  the  evidence  thus  furnished  that  the  plan  of  estab- 
lishing normal  schools  was  decided  upon.  The  school  at  Albany 
was  accordingly  organized  as  a  school  for  teachers  only.  The 
institution  at  Oswego  has  not,  we  believe,  made  the  academic  fea- 
ture especially  prominent,  but  has  done  more  truly  professional 
work  than  any  other  in  the  state.  Its  Model  and  Practice  schools  are 
connected  with  the  local  system,  but  not  in  such  manner  as  to 
embarrass  it  in  any  way.  This  institution  has  sent  out  more  able 
and  accomplished  teachers,  probably,  than  any  other  in  the  state. 
They  have  been  greatly  in  demand  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and 
have  been  quite  extensively  employed  in  the  normal  schools  of 
other  states.  Their  record  has  been  in  an  eminent  degree  hon- 
orable to  themselves,  to  the  school,  and  the  state  that  aided  in 
their  preparation.  We  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  the  history 
of  the  other  institutions  has  not  been  in  every  respect  creditable 
to  their  management.  On  the  contrary,  we  know  that  they  have 
performed  for  New  York  and  for  the  country  a  service  that  no 
other  agency  could  have  done.  It  is  scarcely  among  the  possi- 
bilities that  in  the  full  tide  of  their  usefulness  and  success,  they 
are  to  be  abandoned  by  the  state,  through  the  intrigues  of  a  set 
of  demagogues,  incapable  of  appreciating  their  value,  and  unwor- 
thy of  a  sttate  that  is  an  acknowledged  leader  in  the  great  edu- 
cational movement  of  the  age. 

We  trust  that  the  friends  of  these  great  training  schools  will, 
however,  embrace  this  occasion  to  revise  their  plans  of  organiza- 
tion and  management ;  that  they  will  aim  to  eliminate  the  aca- 
demic element  which  heretofore,  in  the  language  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, "  has  been  permitted  to  overshadow  the  normal  depart- 
ments," and  aim  at  the  more  exclusive  and  necessary  function 
of  preparing  teachers  for  a  public  school  system  that  demands  the 
services  of  more  than  30,000  teachers  annually.  The  schools  will 
thus  be  rendered  far  more  efficient  and  useful,  they  will  afford 
less  pretexts  for  attack  by  scheming  politicians,  and  become  so 
thoroughly  entrenched  in  the  confidence  of  the  people  that  spu- 
rious reformers  will  count  their  pecuniary  cost  in  vain. 

The  New  York  Medico-Legal  Society  has  taken  vigorously  in 
hand  the  question  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  public  schools. 
At  the  meeting  of  this  learned  body  last  month  a  number  of 
prominent  members  discussed  various  phases  of  the  topic. 
Prot,  Hamilton,   chairman  of  the  meeting,  said  that  their 


investigation  into  the  condition  of  schools  in  the  city  was 
in  the  main  satisfactory ;  but  defects  were  discovered  in  the  ma- 
sonry and  in  a  want  of  cohesion  in  the  iron,  which  the  architect 
and  engineer  failed  to  see.  Under  the  present  law,  rendering 
attendance  at  school  obligatory,  the  crowd  and  strain  upon  ten 
of  the  public  schools  were  excessive,  and  either  the  pressure  must 
be  relieved,  or  the  structures  must  give  way.  The  Hon.  George 
H.  Yeaman,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  School  Hygiene, 
next  presented  a  report  containing  the  following  recomendations, 
which  were  adopted  : 

1.  That  the  minimum  age  of  admission  to  the  public  schools  be 
made  six  years  instead  of  four. 

2.  That  the  maximun  attendance  at  school  for  children  under 
eight  years  of  age  be  made  three  hours  per  day,  with  suitable  in- 
termissions. 

3.  That  provision  be  made  by  law  for  medical  inspection  and 
supervision  to  secure  the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  sanitary 
rules  and  laws  of  health. 

4.  That  larger  play-grounds  should  as  far  as  possible  be  fur- 
nished for  the  children  ;  and  in  improving  present  school-houses 
and  uniformity  in  building  new  ones,  they  should  be  surrounded 
on  all  sides  with  an  adequate  open  space,  the  better  to  secure  light, 
ventilation,  and  play-grounds. 

Dr.  Agnew  stated  that  he  found  an  alarming  number  of  chil- 
dren suffering  from  weak  eyes,  but  whether  this  was  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  schools  or  the  nature  of 
their  studies  he  would  not  undertake  to  say.  He  thought  that  a 
change  in  the  style  of  school  architecture,  particularly  in  the 
primary  departments,  would  be  beneficial.  Several  other  gen- 
tlemen spoke  to  these  and  related  matters.  It  is  a  good  sign  to 
see  an  association  of  this  grade  so  much  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  our  children  and  their  teachers,  and  so  in  the  welfare  of  our 
American  communities.  W. 


The  New  Johns  Hopkins  University,  at  Baltimore,  is  extreme- 
ly fortunate  in  the  selection  of  men  for  its  management.  Presi- 
dent Gilman,  in  submitting  some  descriptions  ,  of  his  ideal  col- 
lege a  few  days  ago,  said  that  "  three  by-laws  should  be  passed — 
that  no  waste  of  time  should  be  allowed  within  its  walls;  that 
there  should  be  no  disparagement  of  any  branch  of  learning  ; 
and  that  character  is  before  knowledge.  Not  what  one  knows, 
but  what  he  is  should  be  the  criterion.  The  first  requisite  of 
such  a  university  is  brains — a  large  number  of  learned  teachers, 
who  must  also  be  ready  to  teach,  and  skilled  in  teaching.  The 
day  is  passed  when  the  same  teacher  can  teach  everything.  Other 
requisites  are  choice  collections  of  book;,  apparatus,  etc.,  good 
plans,  method  and  harmony,  good  working  places,  as  laborator- 
ies, etc.,  and  last,  a  good  body  of  enthusiastic  students.  Whether 
the  guardians  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  are  aiming  at 
at  this,  remains  to  be  seen."  The  spirit  of  these  remarks  is  such 
as,  if  adequately  seconded  by  deeds,  promises  great  things  for  the 
future  of  this  new  institution.  In  similar  practical  strain  are  the 
recent  remarks  of  Assistant-Surgeon  Billings,  of  the  United 
States  Armv,  who  is  a  medical  professor  in  the  University.  He 
had  just  returned  from  Europe,  and  had  been  moved  to  shape  the 
course  of  instruction  in  his  department  to  the  interest  felt  abroad 
in  the  new  school.  He  said  that  the  views  of  those  most  interest- 
ed in  medical  education  appear  to  be  that  the  school  should  not 
aim  to  produce  practitioners  of  medicine  so  much  as  men  quali- 
fied to  make  original  researches  and  discoveries,  or  to '  take  up 
certain  special  lines  of  work,  such  as  that  of  a  health  officer,  a 
physician  for  the  insane,  etc.  That  for  this  purpose  only  those 
well  prepared  should  be  allowed  to  enter,  and  that  the  course  of 
study  should  be  four  years  at  least,  some  recommending  that  it 
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should  be  six.  It  is  proposed  that  the  last  year  of  the  course  shall 
be  spent  as  a  resident  in  the  hospital,  in  the  study  of  disease  in  the 
living  subject ;  and  the  plan  provides  space  for  a  class  of  twenty- 
five  students — the  maximum  number  which  it  is  proposed  to 
graduate  in  any  one  year.  W. 

EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBITS. 

PROF.  S.  H.  WHITE,  in  a  paper  on  the  "  Centennial  Exhibit  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Teachers'  Association,"  read  before  that  body  Dec.  29,  1876, 
made  the  following  suggestions  which  should  receive  the  prompt  attention  of 
teachers  throughout  the  state,  and  are  recommended  to  the  teachers'  associa- 
tions of  other  states : 

I.  That  the  teachers  of  the  state  secure  the  establishment  of  an  educational 
department  in  their  county  or  district  fairs.  In  this  may  be  exhibited  articles 
of  school  furniture,  apparatus,  plans  and  models  of  school-houses,  school- 
books,  specimens  of  work  done  in  the  schools  of  the  region,  and  any  other 
things  possessing  an  educational  interest.  An  exhibit  of  simply  the  things 
necessary  in  every  common  school  would  be  very  suggestive.  If  steps  be 
taken  in  season,  plans  can  be  matured  by  which  specimens  of  penmanship, 
drawing,  spelling,  and  other  written  work  from  different  schools,  can  be  pre- 
sented in  such  form  as  to  be  attractive  to  the  public.  Prizes  might  be  awarded 
to  the  schools  showing  the  best  results  reached  in  accordance  with  specific 
regulations.  In  this  way  a  greater  popular  interest  in  education  can  be  excited-, 
a  stimulus  to  do  better  work  in  the  schools  given,  and  the  ingenuity  of 
teachers  exercised  to  devise  improved  methods  of  teaching. 

II.  That  this  Association  encourage  teachers  and  others  to  present  for  gene- 
ral inspection  at  its  annual  meetings  any  apparatus  or  other  aids  to  instruc- 
tion, whether  of  their  own  invention  or  otherwise.  The  display  now  made 
by  the  publishing  houses  is  of  this  nature,  and  possesses  great  interest.  The 
enlargement  of  this  feature  of  our  gatherings  would  bring  a  corresponding 
increase  of  profit. 

III.  That  this  body  present  to  the  schools  of  the  state  a  scheme  for  their 
encouragement  in  pursuing  specified  studies,  the  work  done  by  each  to  be 
presented  for  examination  at  its  annual  meeting.  Certain  conditions  could  be 
made  according  to  which  the  schools  should  present  their  work,  and  commit- 
tees could  be  appointed  to  pass  upon  its  merits  and  give  their  decision.  This 
undertaking  would  involve  much  labor,  but  the  good  to  be  accomplished 
would  warrant  the  effort.  It  is  possible  that  the  Association  could  award  prizes, 
or  give  some  mark  of  distinction  to  the  schools  showing  the  greatest  excel- 
lence. 

THE  BUSINESS  PRINCIPLE. 

Superintendent  T.  C.  RICHMOND,  Wisconsin. 

WE  hear  so  much  now-a-days  about  the  "  moral  principle,"  the  "  Christian 
principle,"  the  "  social  principle,"  etc.,  etc.,  in  our  schools,  that  I  am 
almost  led  to  believe  that  the  "  business  principle"  is  entirely  lost  sight  of. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  other  enterprise  in  which  so  much  money  is  expended, 
and  about  the  results  of  which  a  very  large  portion  of  our  people  are  so 
indifferent. 

If  there  is  any  business  in  which  we  should  be  careful  to  see  that  the  return 
is  commensurate  with  the  outlay,  I  believe  it  is  the  educational  business. 
And  why  ?  because  education,  or  the  lack  of  education,  so  affects  our  homes, 
our  communities,  our  states,  and,  even  the  nation,  that  we  cannot,  if  we  would, 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  importance  of  conducting  our  school  enterprise  on  a  busi- 
ness principle.  How  short-sighted  is  the  statesmanship  that  fails  to  note  the 
importance  of  the  educational  factor  in  the  great  "  Problem  of  Life  "  ! 

I  do  not  wish  to  assume  the  role  of  a  critic,  and  yet  I  cannot  fail  to  notice 
the  mismanagement  that  so  often  obtains  in  our  school-work.  In  looking  over 
the  Wisconsin  School  Report  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1875,  1  nlld  that 
there  are  372,308  children  over  four  and  under  twenty  years  of  age.  To  edu- 
cate these  children  we  have  at  work  a  corps  of  teachers  numbering  5,572. 

The  people  throughout  the  state,  at  their  annual  meetings,  decide  what 
wages  these  teachers  shall  have,  how  many  months  they  will  have  school 
during  the  year,  whether  they  will  have  a  male  or  a  female  teacher,  whether 
they  will  build  a  new  school-house,  repair  the  old  one — too  often  unfit  for  a 
decent  stable — or  rent  a  room  somewhere  for  school  purposes,  etc.,  etc. 

Men  who  understand  very  little  about  a  teacher's  qualifications  are  called 
upon  to  hire  teachers ;  these  teachers  are  engaged  usually  for  a  term  of  four 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  just  as  they  begin  to  know  the  pupils — and 
there  is  more  in  making  the  acquaintance  of  a  pupil  than  merely  looking  him 
in  the  face  and  shaking  hands — we  might  say  just  when  they  are  ready  to  do 
their  best  work  they  are  told  that  their  services  are  no  longer  needed,  and  so 
they  begin  to  look  around  for  a  new  place,  finding  which,  another  teacher  is 
removed,  who  in  turn  supplants  another,  and  so  it  goes.  Our  best  workers 
are  bandied  about  to  suit  the  whims  of  some  dissatisfied  patron,  some  chronic 


grumbler,  who  is  ever  ready  to  find  fault.  Is  this  conducting  our  schools  on  a 
business  principle  ?  What  would  we  think  of  a  merchant  who,  having  found 
a  thoroughly  competent  clerk,  would  dismiss  him  just  as  he  begins  to  get  the 
run  of  his  business  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  his  customers  ?  Would  we 
set  him  up  as  our  beau  ideal  of  a  business  man  ? 

But,  it  is  said,  we  cannot  afford  to  keep  the  same  teacher  summer  and 
winter  ;  we  cannot  afford  to  pay  as  much  in  summer  as  we  do  in  winter  ;  any 
one  can  teach  in  summer  as  we  send  only  our  little  ones. 

Business  again  !  What  would  we  think  of  the  mother  who  is  very  careful 
to  get  a  competent  governess  for  her  children  from  the  age  of  eight  upward, 
but  who  thinks  anyone  can  take  good  enough  care  of  her  infant?  How 
about  the  farmer  who  sends  his  best  hands  into  his  corn  when  it  is  about  two 
feet  high,  but  who  has  a  lot  of  boys  attend  it  just  as  it  is  coming  up,  and  when 
it  needs  most  care  ?  If  we  ever  need  judicious,  careful,  energetic  teachers,  it 
is  when  our  children  are  young.  Our  primary  departments  cannot  be  too 
carefully  guarded  or  too  closely  watched.  The  little  ones  always  need  help . 
With  their  studies,  their  wants,  their  childish  cares  and  troubles,  a  good 
teacher  always  has  enough  to  do. 

Again,  men  who  can  hardly  read  or  write  are  left  to  decide  what  text-books 
shall  be  used  in  school.  The  result  ot  this  is  no  uniformity  of  books,  multi 
plicity  of  classes,  some  children  not  properly  supplied  with  books,  and  an 
endless  amount  of  fault-finding  on  the  part  of  the  patrons.  In  one  district  we 
have  a  school-house  that  is  a  credit  to  the  county.  The  building  and  surroun- 
dings are  attractive,  and  parents  are  not  afraid  to  send  their  children,  lest  they 
decline  physically, instead  of  growing  intellectually.  In  the  adjoining  district, 
the  school-house  and  surroundings  are  almost  as  repulsive  as  the  "Black  Hole 
of  Calcutta."  Of  two  children  who  grow  up  together  and  who  are  almost  as 
intimate  as  brothers,  one  gets  his  education  in  the  first  mentioned  school,  and 
becomes  a  useful  man  in  society,  the  other  acquires  habits  in  the  second 
school  alluded  to  which  drag  him  down  to  the  lowest  depths  of  vice.  Do  you 
wonder  that  they  complain  of  our  school  management  ?  I  maintain  that  every 
child  in  the  state  has  a  just  claim  on  the  state  for  a  good  practical  education  ; 
that  the  state  cannot  afford  to  ignore  such  claim  ;  that  the  money  expended  in 
supporting  our  reform  and  penal  institutions  should  be  invested  in  training  the 
youth  to  be  useful  men  and  women,  and  that  until  the  state  guarantees  to  every 
child  within  its  borders  a  good  education,  our  educational  work  is  not  run  on 
a  business  principle. 

Let  our  work  of  education  be  guarded  and  controlled  by  some  central  power 
let  us  provide  good  schools,  not  for  some  of  the  children,  but  for  all  of  the 
children.  Let  us  recognize  the  fact  that  our  summer  schools  and  our  primary 
departments  need  managing  tact  and  ability  as  well  as  our  winter  schools  and 
our  higher  departments;  in  short,  let  us  conclude  to  let  others  do  what,  from 
the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  we  cannot  do  for  ourselves,  and  then,  and 
not  till  then,  will  the  state  have  done  what  it  should  do,  and  our  school  work 
will  be  conducted  on  a  business  principle. 

"  HE"  AND  "SHE." 

Mary  P.  Colburn,  Boston. 

ONCE  upon  a  time,  when  somebody  wanted  to  designate  the  sexes  by  appro- 
priate combinations  of  sounds,  it  came  to  pass  that  "  he,"  as  a  word, 
grew  to  signify  a  male,  and  "she,"  in  the  same  way,  a  female  ;  it  might  be  of 
animals,  or  it  might  be  of  the  genus  homo — but  always  of  some  living  crea- 
ture. This  is  all  very  well,  and  just  as  it  should  be,  for  no  one,  be  he  either, 
would  wish  to  be  the  other. 

There  could  be  nothing  more  quiet  and  inoffensive  than  these  little  words, 
as  words,  but  having  become  the  standard,  would  it  not  be  as  well  to  bear  i 
oiit?  Children  grow  to  understand  that  they  are  separate  and  final  as  distin- 
guishing them,  the  one  from  the  other.  The  father  or  mother,  the  brother  or 
sister,  or  playmate,  is  "he"  or  "she,"  as  the  case  is;  and  a  certain  dignity 
pertains  to  the  little  pronoun. 

The  old  grammar  definition,  that  "  a  pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a 
noun,"  and,  by  the  same  rule,  that  "  a  personal  pronoun  is  used  to  designate 
an  individual"  is  the  key  to  this  article. 

But  what  shall  we  say  when  these  little  absolute  possessions  of  sex  come  to 
be  usurped  by  inanimate  things?  I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  yield  gracefully 
to  the  fact  of  our  "  masculine  "  sun,  and  "  feminine  "  moon — -though  the  Ger- 
mans would  teach  us  better  things  than  even  this,  inasmuch  as  they  change 
about  the  gender  of  both  the  beautiful  orbs  ! — for  Mythology,  which  is  a  grand 
settler  of  many  disputes  on  such  questions,  has  fixed  this  for  us. 

But  when,  for  instance,  you  ask  the  hour,  why  must  you  be  assured  that  "the 
clock  or  watch  is  right,  for  she  was  set  by  the  sun  !" 
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A  boy,  in  telling  of  some  supremely  masculine  exploit  with  his  boot,  tells 
you,  with  a  conscious  smile,  that  he  rather  guesses  he  "  let  her  fly  that  time!" 

The  dignity  of  a  game  of  base  ball  seems  sunk  entirely,  when  she  (the  ball,) 
hits  the  players  so  unmercifully  ! 

The  servant  tells  you  there  is  no  need  of  more  fire  to  the  teakettle,  for  she 
boils  now  ! 

A  man  comes  with  a  load  of  coal  and  dumps  her  right  at  your  door ! 
A  boy's  sled  is  splendid,  for  she  beats  the  crowd  ! 

Men,  women,  children,  and  servants,  are  all  alike  in  this  absurd  perversion 

of  terms. 

The  sex  (?)  of  a  vessel  has  passed  into  the  world's  history;  but  where  the 
wits  of  the  knowing  ones  were,  when  they  suffered  the  unpretending  little 
pronoun  "she"  to  describe,  or  stand  for,  a  majestic  "  man-of-war  "  is  beyond 
conception!  [There  is  a  fine  argument  here  on  the  "  woman's  rights"  ques- 
tion !] 

A  river  is  she,  and  as  strange  an  anomaly  as  any — far  the  greatest  of  them 
all— the  "  Mrs.  Sippi "  (!)  is  the  "  Father  of  Waters!" 

These  things  are  really  very  ludicrous,  if  one  sets  himself  to  thinking  of 
them ;  but  the  fact  is,  they  are  all  so  common  that  they  pass  without  comment 
•    "Johnny,  my  son,  where's  your  cheese?" 

"O!  I  eat  her  up,  long  ago  !  "  Johnny  replies.  And  instead  of  correcting 
the  improper  use  of  words,  the  indifferent  mother  gives  him  another  piece. 

Now,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  is  it  really  to  be  conceded  that  every _ 
thing  is  so  largely  imbued  with  feminine  qualities,  that  the  fact  is  patent  every, 
where,  even  to  kites,  and  balls,  and  clocks,  and  vessels,  and  fire,  and  boots, 
and  sleds,  and  carts,  and  cheese,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum  ? 

If  custom  has  so  much  to  do  with  establishing  things,  wouldn't  it  be  a  very 
good  move  to  try  to  eradicate  these  forms  of  speech  from  among  our  rising 
generation  ?  Has  not  the  teacher  the  power  to  bring  about  a  different  and  a 
preferable  order  of  things  ? 

When  I  ask  a  boy  why  he  didn't  shut  the  door,  and  he  assures  me  unblush- 
ingly  that  he  did  shut  "  her,"  isn't  that  a  nice  time  to  dissertate  for  a  little  on 
the  capabilities  of  our  language  ? 

But  worse  than  all  is  the  outlying  fact  of  the  "  printed  word," — for  I  can 
point  you  at  this  very  moment,  to  a  lesson  in  one  of  our  "  Standard  Readers," 
where  one  boy  is  made  to  tell  another  that,  in  flying  their  kite,  "  he  has  got 
string  enough  to  let  her  go  almost  out  of  sight." 

And  so,  too,  by  common  consent,"/^"  suffers  just  as  much,  in  general 
terms,  for  the  liille  word  is  used  quite  as  mat  apropos. 

O,  there  are  many,  many  faults  yet  to  be  righted  in  the  direction  of  proper 
diction,  but  none  greater  than  the  almost  universal  misappropriateness  of  the 
use  of  "he"  and  "she." 


EDUCATIONAL  LESSONS  FROM  THE  CENTENNIAL. 

Honorable  B.  G.  Northrop,  Connecticut. 

THE  Centennial  Exposition  was  a  school  for  the  nation.  Its  lessons  are 
manifold.  The  grandest  product  of  American  education,  the  proudest 
exhibit  at  Philadelphia,  was  the  visitors  themselves.  This  product  is  as 
directly  traceable  to  our  schools  as  the  fabrics  there  shown  to  the  mills  that 
made  them. 

That  so  many  millions  of  people*  could  attend  the  Exposition,  and  that 
268,653,  °y  actual  count  of  the  unerring  turnstiles,  should  gather  there  in  a 
single  day,  not  only  without  violence,  but  maintaining  order,  quiet,  and 
decorum,  and  showing  proofs  of  self-command,  sobriety,  and  education,  reflects 
more  honor  upon  our  nation  than  did  all  the  works  of  art,  skill,  and  inventive 
talent  there  displayed.  That  this  Exposition,  though  receiving  less  aid  from 
the  general  government  than  any  other — mainly  a  voluntary  work  of  the  peo- 
ple— the  fruit  of  private  munificence,  should  prove,  of  all  others,  our  f6reign 
visitors  themselves  being  the  judges,  the  largest  in  extent,  the  best  in  quality, 
the  fullest  in  attendance,  and  the  first  that  ever  proved  a  financial  success,  is 
also  a  tribute  to  American  schools,  a  demonstration  of  the  practical  value  of 
universal  education,  without  which  such  achievements  would  have  been  an 
impossibility.  Our  visitors  from  abroad  were  struck  by  the  self-poise  and 
orderly  bearing  of  our  people — by  the  absence  of  gendarmes,  so  conspicuous 
everywhere  in  the  old  world.  Nowhere  in  Europe  would  so  large  a  throng  be 
allowed  to  assemble  without  the  presence  of  the  military,  which  masks  the 
necessity  of  constantly  and  visibly  guarding  the  state,  under  the  semblance  of 
giving  eclat  to  all  public  occasions  and  celebrations. 

This  Exposition  has  broadened  the  views  of  millions.    It  was  to  them  the 

*  The  total  number  of  admissions  was  9,789,392. 


world  in  miniature,  where  they  gained  new  ideas  of  the  achievements  of 
modern  civilization.  While  examining  the  productions  of  almost  every  nation 
of  the  globe,  they  breathed  a  cosmopolitan  air,  a  healthful  corrective  of  con- 
ceit, narrowness,  prejudice,  and  exclusiveness,  enlarging  each  one's  acquaint- 
ance and  sympathies,  and  making  more  real  the  great  brotherhood  of  the 
human  family. 

Travel  is  an  important  means  of  education.  Personal  observation  gathers 
the  most  striking  materials  for  investigation  and  reflection.  But  the  Exposi- 
tion, like  an  extended  panoramic  tour,  epitomized  to  the  many  the  lessons 
which  a  trip  around  the  world  amplifies  to  a  few.  In  a  brief  time,  and  at 
comparatively  little  expense,  it  showed  many  millions  of  people  what  it  would 
have  cost  each  one  months,  if  not  years,  to  learn  by  travel  alone.  It  was  also 
a  school  of  fellowship  and  good  feeling.  The  intermingling  of  our  people 
from  the  north  and  south,  the  east  and  west,  meeting  on  common  ground  at 
the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  republic,  forming  new  social  ties,  strength- 
ening old  associations,  kindling  patriotic  fervor  and  fraternizing  all,  was  a 
timely  antidote  to  the  repellant  influences  of  an  intense  political  struggle. 

The  intermingling  also  of  representatives  of  the  great  civilized  and  semi- 
civilized  nations  of  the  globe,  meeting  on  the  common  ground  of  sympathy 
with  the  progress  of  humanity,  each  nation  willing  to  impart,  and  anxious  to 
receive,  all  more  or  less  prompted  to  deeds  of  national  generosity,  and  all 
mutually  revealing  and  discovering  new  traits  of  excellence,  was  of  incalcula- 
ble value  in  disposing  the  people  of  the  world  to  international  peace.  Har- 
monious conferences  in  cases  of  national  disagreements,  and  arbitrations  like 
that  of  Geneva,  will  be  the  necessary  sequences  of  the  hearty  international 
exhibition  of  1876;  and  so  long  as  Krupp  cannons  and  monitor  turrets  are 
sent  as  delegates  to  such  a  re-union  of  a  common  human  brotherhood,  they 
will  be  far  less  likely  to  do  that  fearful  work  in  the  destruction  of  human  life 
for  which  they  are  designed. 

Every  scholar  who  saw  the  magnificent  exhibits  of  China  and  Japan  will 
more  easily  orient  himself,  and  henceforth  study  the  geography  and  history  of 
those  countries  with  livelier  interest.  Still  more  will  a  new  charm  and  vivid- 
ness be  imparted  to  all  delineations  of  the  nearer  nations  of  Europe.  It  was 
a  great  and  grateful  surprise  to  all,  that  in  the  three  departments  of  bronze, 
lacquer,  and  ceramic  works,  Japan  was  unrivaled.  The  brightness  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  one  hundred  and  fifteen  Chinese  students  whom  I  escorted  from 
Hartford  to  Philadelphia,  their  quiet  and  gentlemanly  deportment,  and  still 
more  their  examination  papers  and  English  compositions,  shown  in  the  Con- 
necticut Educational  Exhibit,  have  already  modified  public  sentiment  as  to  the 
character  and  capacity  of  that  most  populous  nation  of  the  globe.  These 
written  exercises  were  pronounced  by  eminent  educators,  including  many  State 
Superintendents  of  schools,  among  the  most  remarkable  papers  of  the  kind  in 
the  Exposition.  The  Bureau  of  Judges  for  Educational  Exhibits,  of  which 
Sir  Charles  Reed,  of  London,  was  President,  gave  a  special  award  to  this 
work  of  Chinese  students,  in  the  following  words  :  "  The  work  shown  is  gen- 
erally good,  some  of  it  of  very  extraordinary  excellence,  showing  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils,  not  only  great  proficiency  and  ability,  but  remarkable  command 
of  the  English  language,  and  thoroughness  in  their  studies.  By  introducing 
into  the  schools  of  this  country  so  large  a  number  of  Chinese  youth,  the  Chi- 
nese government  has  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  people  of  China,  and  con 
trihuted  somewhat  to  the  solution  of  a  question  of  vast  importance  to  this 
country."  These  promising  Chinese  students — already  favorites  in  the  choicest 
schools  and  families  of  New  England,  and  winning  prizes  for  their  proficiency, 
in  competition  with  American  boys — ought,  by  their  example  and  achieve- 
ments, to  counteract  the  prejudice  against  their  race,  current  along  our  Pacific 
coast,  and  thus,  in  the  words  of  the  Judges'  award,  "  contribute  somewhat  to 
the  solution  of  a  question  of  vast  importance  to  this  country." 

This  educational  scheme  is  a  new  departure  for  the  oldest  and  largest  nation 
of  the  globe,  and  initiates  a  national  movement  most  significant  and  prophetic, 
promising  to  expand  into  broad  agencies  and  vast  results.  These  ambitious 
students,  when  equipped  with  the  best  education — academic,  collegiate,  and 
professional — which  America  can  give  in  a  thorough  course  of  fifteen  years, 
will  return  to  China  as  the  exponents  of  the  highest  civilization,  and  become 
the  benefactors  of  their  country  by  introducing  modern  science,  inventions,  and 
internal  improvements.  This  far-reaching  plan  has  enlisted  the  cordial  sym- 
pathy of  the  most  intelligent  minds  in  our  country.  It  was  a  fit  expression  of 
this  national  feeling  when  the  President  of  the  United  States  honored  these 
students  with  a  special  reception  at  Philadelphia,  personally  greeting  each  one, 
and  the  President  and  Director  General  of  the  Exposition,  Presidents  of  col- 
leges, and  other  eminent  men,  addressed  them  in  Judges'  Hall.  It  is  a  com- 
pliment to  Connecticut  that  Hartford  is  selected  as  the  permanent  head-quar- 
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ters  of  the  Chinese  Educational  Commission,  for  the  support  of  which  the 
Chinese  government  has  appropriated  one  million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  The 
United  States  Minister  at  Peking  forwarded  to  me,  some  time  ago,  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  Prince  Kung,  the  Prime  Minister  of  China,  the  following 
extract  from  which  shows  how  gratefully  his  government  appreciated  the 
reception  accorded  to  these  students  : 

"  The  generous  and  thoughtful  kindness  of  the  Connecticut  Superintendent 
of  Education  towards  each  of  the  students  is  plainly  apparent.  Such  generos- 
ity is  worthy  of  praise  and  commendation ;  it  is  highly  appreciated  by  this 
Government,  and  will  be  gratefully  remembered.  When  communicating  with 
your  Government,  I  beg  that  you  will  convey  to  those  who  have  so  kindly 
manifested  an  interest  in  the  educational  mission  my  warmest  thanks.  Such 
acts  of  kindness  tend  to  strengthen  and  make  lasting  the  sympathy  and  friend- 
ship now  so  happily  existing  between  your  country  and  mine,  a  fact  which 
will  be  as  gratifying  to  your  excellency  as  to  me. 

"  With  thanks  and  compliments,  etc., 

"Card  of  Prince  Kung." 

There  has  been,  in  some  portions  of  our  country,  a  deeply-seated  prejudice 
towards  the  semi-civilized  nations  of  the  world,  which  does  them  injustice, 
and  lessens  our  power  to  promote  their  progress  and  our  own  commercial 
growth.  We  realize  and  magnify  their  deficiencies,  while  we  are  ignorant  of 
their  good  qualities,  in  some  of  which  they  are  even  our  superiors.  There 
are  two  chief  sources  of  such  prejudice  :  the  superficial  nature  of  the  reports 
on  which  our  information  i&  founded,  coming  to  us  originally  through  the 
geography  of  the  school-room ;  and  the  unfair  characterization  of  a  whole 
nation  from  the  ill-conditioned  emigrants  who  reach  our  shores.  But  to  be 
able  to  deal  justly  and  wisely  with  a  weaker  people,  instead  of  indulging  in 
contempt  for  their  deficiencies,  we  must  ascertain  and  keep  before  us  those 
points  in  which  they  deserve  our  respect.  This  the  Exhibition  has  enabled 
us  to  do,  especially  toward  the  great  empires  of  Eastern  Asia.  Rash  legisla- 
tion in  regard  to  the  Chinese  on  our  Pacific  coast  may  have  thus  received  a 
permanent  check 

Our  commercial  intercourse  with  China,  already  great,  is  rapidly  growing. 
The  new  demand  there  for  American  cottons  is  one  of  many  illustrations  of 
its  growing  importance.  America  cannot  afford  to  alienate  China.  In  no 
other  direction  is  there  such  room  for  the  expansion  of  our  trade  and  com- 
merce as  with  China  and  Japan.  Our  nearest  neighbors  across  the  Pacific,  they 
may  contribute  immensely  to  our  prosperity.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
the  influence  of  the  Exposition  in  fostering  our  industrial  growth,  and  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  enterprises,  though  it  has  already  created  a  large 
demand  for  American  wares  in  foreign  markets.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
the  excess  in  the  value  of  our  exports  above  imports,  during  the  three  months 
ending  Jan.  I,  1877,  was  greater  than  in  any  other  three  months  in  our  history. 

One  feature  of  the  Exhibits  is  worth  noticing,  as  showing  either  a  radical 
difference  of  type  between  the  Occidental  and  Oriental  mind ;  or  else,  what 
is  far  more  probable,  the  difference  between  the  results  of  the  imperfect,  tra- 
ditional, fo-silized  education  of  the  great  empires  of  Asia,  and  that  education 
of  Christian  civilization  which  we  enjoy.  Close  observers  have  remarked 
that,  while  in  the  exhibits  of  the  so-called  Christian  nations,  the  displays  of 
skill  were  largely  inventive,  that  is,  devising  new  combinations  and  appliances 
for  increasing  comfort  or  productiveness,  the  skill  of  Oriental  nations,  perhaps 
no  less  wonderful  of  its  kind,  showed  itself  to  be  but  feebly  inventive,  being 
essentially  and  laboriously  imitative,  a  reproducing  of  old  ideas  in  innumera- 
ble forms  of  minute  expertness  in  handicraft.  Invention  implies  increase  of 
power  and  growth  of  ideas  and  character.  Mere  imitation  keeps  a  nation 
repeating  itself  for  ages. 

This  tendency  on  our  part  to  the  invention  of  machines  and  appliances 
which  confer  on  society  new  power,  and  to  the  bringing  forward  of  new  ideas 
which  uplift  whole  communities  into  a  higher,  stage  of  existence,  and  into 
broader  fields  of  influence,  may  be  largely  attributed  to  the  nature  and  the 
breadth  of  our  popular  education.  If  the  common  school  of  Europe  and 
America  did  have  but  a  scanty  corner  or  two  in  the  vast  show,  it  was  never- 
theless represented  as  a  leading  factor  in  results,  throughout  all  the  broad  dis- 
plays of  inventive  genius  which  filled  those  great  halls.  But  for  the  work 
which  our  present  type  of  education  has  done  and  is  doing,  Machinery  Hall, 
at  least,  would  have  been  as  silent  as  the  grave. 


PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC. 
E.  H.  Rood. 

ROWS  of  figures,  to  the  child,  are  like  mountain  ranges  to  the  traveler  in 
a  strange  country,  seemingly  insurmountable.    When  able  to  interpret 
these  mysterious  signs,  the  child  comes  to  believe  in  his  ability  10  do  more 


and  greater  things.  Accomplished  facts  are  incentives  to  new  undertakings' 
Children  may  be  taught  to  read  figures  along  with  the  alphabet.  To  learn 
to  read  a  language  requires  a  great  amount  of  time  and  practice ;  while  the 
reading  of  figures  is  nothing  more  than  a  repetition  of  single  numbers  (with 
very  slight  exceptions)  with  the  addition  of  the  names  of  a  few  positions,  as 
"hundreds,"  "thousands,"  "millions,"  etc.  Thus  275  is  never  read  else  than 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five.  It  may  change  its  position,  thus,  275,(000), 
becoming  the  second  period  instead  of  the  first,  still  is  read  as  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five,  with  the  name  of  the  position  added.  Again  275,(000,000) 
in  the  third  period  is  still  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  with  the  name  of  an- 
other position  added. 

There  are  only  seven  names  for  the  first  five  periods.  Should  it  be  the 
work  of  years  to  learn  these  few  positions  ?  Rather  should  they  not  be  mas- 
tered in  a  few  days  or  weeks  at  most  ?  The  teacher  must  be  dispossessed  of 
the  idea  that  every  combination  of  figures  is,  as  it  were,  a  figure  word  to  be 
learned,  like  the  words  of  a  language.  Figures  are  (with  slight  exceptions  as 
before  stated)  read  as  individuals,  with  the  names  of  their  positions  all  soon 
learned  and  easily  comprehended. 

I  will  now  explain  how  children  may  be  taught  to  read  the  first  period  of 
three  figures  in  a  short  time,  and  which  contains  all  the  possible  combinations 
of  figures  ;  as  the  higher  periods  are  only  repetitions  of  the  first. 

The  pupils  must  first  learn  the  nine  digits,  also  the  numbers  10,  11,  and  12, 
as  these  names  are  arbitrary.  Then  let  the  teacher  proceed  in  the  following 
manner  : 

Write  the  cipher  (o)  upon  the  blackboard  ;  place,  say,  2  at  its  left;  then  the 
teacher  says  to  the  class,  "this  (20)  is  twenty."  Then  rub  out  the  2,  leaving 
the  o,  and  place  3  at  the  left  of  the  o  ;  then  the  teacher  says,  "  this  (30)  is 
thirty;"  rub  out  the  3,  and  substitute  any  other  figure  in  its  place,  and  four  out 
of  five  of  the  class  will  tell  correctly  the  next  combination,  and  so  on  up  to  go. 
After  these  combinations  are  fully  mastered,  go  back  to  the  20,  or  take  any  of 
the  tens  with  the  o.  For  example,  we  will  take  20.  Rub  out  the  o  and  re- 
place it  with  any  other  figure,  say  3  ;  then  the  class  is  told  that  (23)  "  is  twen- 
ty-three;" next  rub  out  the  3,  and  substitute,  say  5,  for  it,  and  explain  that  this 
combination  (25)  is  twenty-five;  then  rub  out  the  five,  and  in  its  place  substi- 
tute some  other  figure  and  I  have  yet  to  see  the  class  that  would  not  tell  the 
third  combination  as  soon  as  written.  Practice  this  method  up  to  99,  never 
having  two  combinations  of  figures  on  the  board  at  the  same  time  while  the 
pupils  are  learning  to  read  figures. 

After  a  few  lessons  conducted  in  this  manner,  the  child  sees  that  it  is  no 
harder  or  more  incomprehensible  to  call  (88)  eighty-eight  than  it  is  to  call 
each  one  singly,  and  the  mystery  is  cleared  up.  6  and  7  combined  become 
sixty-seven,  and  so  on.  Then  only  the  nine  digits  are  to  be  prefixed  to  the 
numbers  below  one  hundred,  which  is  done  in  the  same  manner,  viz  :  Put 
down  any  two  figures,  as  65  ;  prefix  any  one  of  the  nine  digits ;  explain  that 
that  is  so  many  hundreds;  then  rub  out  the  figure  placed  for  the  hundreds  and 
substitute  another,  and  in  this  way  the  nine  digits  become  hundreds,  and  as 
there  are  only  nine  hundreds,  this  is  soon  accomplished,  and  the  pupils  have 
arrived  at  the  second  period,  which  is  only  a  repetition  of  the  first,  calling  it 
thousands.  It  will,  I  think,  readily  be  seen  that  when  the  task  of  reading  the 
first  period  is  accomplished  the  greater  part  of  the  task  has  been  completed, 
and  the  remainder  is  a  short  and  easy  work.  I  wish  to  add  to  this  already 
too  long  article  a  word  or  two  in  regard  to  teaching  the  four  fundamental 
rules  of  arithmetic. 

Mental  additions  should  precede  subtraction,  and  should  be  practiced  daily 
for  several  terms.  The  art  of  rapid  addition  is  of  more  practical  value  to  a 
business  man  than  any  other,  except  a  rapid,  plain  hand  writing. 

The  multiplication  table  should  precede  division,  as  this  latter  follows  easily 
after  the  former  has  been  learned  perfectly.  Let  teachers  always  bear  in  mind 
that  there  is  no  time  when  the  memory  is  so  tenacious  as  during  the  first  years  of 
pupilage,  and  that  this  is  the  time  for  learning  what  does  not  require  the  high- 
er, or  reasoning  faculties. 

MAXIMS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 
[Fro?n  the  German  of  G&the.) 

Arranged  by  S.  P.  B. 

ALL  that  is  wise  has  been  thought  already ;  we  must  try,  however,  to  think 
it  again. 

— The  most  foolish  of  all  mistakes  consists  in  young  men  of  sound  talents 
fearing  to  lose  their  originality  by  acknowledging  truths  which  have  already 
been  recognized  by  others. 
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— Scholars  have  usually  an  invidious  manner  of  refuting  others  ;  an  error  in 
their  eyes  assuming  at  once  the  proportions  of  a  crime. 
— The  wise  have  much  in  common. — /Eschylus. 

— Everybody  thinks  that  because  he  cm  speak,  he  is  entitled  to  speak  about 
language. 

—There  is  a  certain  magic  about  rhythm,  leading  us  to  believe  that  its 
sublimity  belongs  to  ourselves. 

— It  is  impossible  that  beauty  should  distinctly  apprehend  itself. 
— Man  were  not  the  noblest  creature  on  earth  if  he  were  not  too  noble 
for  it. 

— He  who  seems  not  to  think  himself  more  than  he  is,  is  more  than  he 
seems. 


EDELWEISS. 
(From  the  German.) 

WHAT  is  the  sweetest  little  flower 
In  all  the  leaf-green  wild  ? 
O  that  must  be  the  violet, 

The  spring's  own  foster  child. 

0  no,  not  hers  the  sweetest  dower, 

1  know  a  fairer  little  flower. 

What  is  the  sweetest  little  flower 

In  all  the  leaf-green  wild  ? 
Then  it  must  be  the  red,  red  rose 

On  which  the  sunbeam  smiled. 

0  no,  not  hers  the  fairest  dower, 

1  know  a  fairer  little  flower. 

The  rose  and  violet  fade  and  die 

Amid  the  leaf-green  wood. 
I  know  a  flower  that  never  fades 

In  silent  solitude. 
Then  name  to  me  this  forest  child. 
The  sweetest  flower  of  all  the  wild. 

When  gentle  spring  the  violet  wakes 
And  wood-birds  sing  and  brood, 

Then  waits  my  wondrous  flower 
In  patient  solitude. 

No  breath  of  perfume,  hour  by  hour — 

Vet  still  the  sweetest  little  flower. 

When  all  the  flowers  go  to  sleep, 
When  leaf  and  blossom  fall ; 

When  shrub  and  tree  all  mourning  stand 
And  birds  no  longer  call ; 

From  ice  and  snow  then  blooms  to  light 

My  little  flower  so  silver  white. 

Of  love  within  the  heart  that  glows 

Undying,  ever  new, 
This  flower  that  from  the  silence  grows 

Is  semblance  fair  and  true  ; 
Free  from  its  thrall  of  snow  and  ice 
Dear  little  blossom — Edelweiss. 


SCHOOL  ECONOMY. 
I.  TARDINESS. 

H.  B.  Buckham,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

THE  invitation  to  contribute  to  The  Educational  Weekly  asks  me  "  to 
write  about  what  teachers  are  doing  in  their  schools,  and  to  aim  low." 
A  school  journal  should  certainly  aim  at  schools  as  they  are,  and  should  adapt 
part,  at  least,  of  its  instruction  to  young  teachers.  If  those  of  us  who  have 
served  our  apprenticeship  at  this  business  give  our  younger  brethren  and  sis- 
ters the  benefit  of  our  experience,  we  shall  repay  like  service  done  to  ourselves 
long  ago,  and  may  in  this  way  do  more  for  "the  cause"  than  we  could  in  any 
other.  Presuming  that  in  the  territory  whose  teachers  are  reached  by  this 
journal  are  a  large  number  of  what  are  called  "  rural  districts,"  with  mixed 
schools,  taught  by  young  and  inexperienced  persons,  who  are  honestly  and 
earnestly  anxious  to  do  their  work  well  if  they  could  learn  the  way  to  success, 
I  have  thought  that  I  can  best  meet  the  request  of  the  editors  by  writing  occa- 


sionally on  some  of  those  topics  which  in  our  normal  schools  are  grouped  to- 
gether under  the  general  name  of  School  Economy.  In  doing  this,  I  shall  not 
write  for  the  wise  men  and  women  of  our  profession,  but  for  those  who  need 
friendly  suggestions.  If  the  wise  approve  what  I  may  say,  well ;  if  the  others 
can  make  any  practical  use  of  the  suggestions  offered ,  better. 

As  a  first  topic,  I  will  take  one  which  cannot  fail  to  come  home  to  any  such 
school,  and,  indeed,  to  any  school  whatever,  and  discuss,  briefly, 

TARDINESS. 

As  a  fact,  it  exists  in  your  school,  and  you  would  like  to  get  rid  of  it  alto- 
gether. It  is  very  much  to  be  desired,  certainly,  that  your  pupils  should  all 
be  in  their  places  "  on  time  "  every  morning  ;  it  would  be  a  delightful  and  en- 
couraging circumstance  to  see  every  child  punctual  through  the  term.  But  be 
assured,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  will  never  be.  Strive  for  it,  and  persevere  in 
the  struggle,  but  do  not  anticipate  complete  success.  School  will  not  be  dif- 
ferent in  this  respect  from  other  gatherings.  Some  are  tardy  at  church  every 
Sunday, — and  at  the  singing  school,  and  at  the  evening  meeting;  of  a  hun- 
dred workmen  in  the  sam;  factory,  all  are  niver  there  to  the  minute  on  any 
day  of  the  year,  probably ;  railroad  trains  are  often  behind  time  ;  teachers,  at 
their  institutes  and  associations,  are  very  often  tardy  themselves  ;  tardiness  is 
one  of  the  habits  of  the  community,  and  will  be  sure  to  invade  the  school  as 
long  as  schools  endure.  Therefore,  my  first  suggestion  is,  that  young  teachers 
do  not  worry  about  it,  as  though  some  strange  thing  had  happened,  or  as  if 
they  were  called  on  to  reform  the  habits  of  their  several  neighborhoods.  Con- 
tend with  this  evil,  but  expect  its  continuance. 

Tardiness,  again,  is  not  always  culpable.  It  may  be  so  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  but  the  tenth  time  it  is  not.  Your  children  have  something  to  do  besides 
coming  to  school ;  if  everything  must  always  give  way  to  school,  many  would 
be  obliged  to  stay  away  altogether ;  there  are  unexpected  "  chores  "  to  be 
done,  and  unexpected  hindrances  for  which  no  one  is  to  blame  ;  a  pupil  may 
make  all  proper  exertion  some  stormy  or  dark  morning,  and  fail  of  reaching 
school  till  a  minute  after  the  time,  and  be  more  mortified  about  it  than  you  are  ; 
the  roads  may  be  full  of  snow  ;  the  horse  that  brings  all  the  children,  or  the 
big  brother  who  takes  care  of  the  little  ones  by  the  way,  may  have  to  go  some- 
where else  first;  children  cannot  always  get  to  school,  just  as  grown-up  chil- 
dren are  unable  to  be  every  day  at  a  certain  place  at  a  definite  minute. 

Many  more  times  again,  the  fault,  if  any  exists,  is  with  the  parent,  and  not 
with  the  pupil.  This  may  make  it  no  less  annoying,  and  may  even  aggravate 
the  nuisance  in  the  teacher's  estimation,  but  he  cannot  discipline  the  child  for 
it.  The  parent  does  not  understand,  or  is  careless  about,  what  is  desirable  at 
school ;  he  supposes  tardiness  is  of  no  more  account  there  than  it  is  in  family 
affairs  as  he  manages  them,  or  he  supposes  that  he  may  treat  the  school  just 
as  he  pleases,  because  the  teacher  is  a  public  servant.  In  any  case  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  teacher  to  reach  the  real  agent  in  a  great  many  cases  of  tardiness, 
and  he  may  not  punish  the  child  so  as  to  reach  the  parent  through 
him.  He  must  labor  at  this  difficulty  indirectly  and  judiciously,  or  he  will 
only  make  bad  worse.  If  the  teacher  could  get  the  parents  together,  he  might 
set  forth  the  evils  of  tardiness  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  ashamed  of 
themselves,  if  they  were  capable  of  such  a  feeling  on  such  a  point.  He  may 
make  rules  intended  to  reach  "the  old  folks  at  home,"  but  they  will  demand 
the  right,  or  invent  the  way,  to  disregard  them.  They  look  at  this  matter  in  a 
different  way  from  the  teacher,  and  while  acknowledging  in  general  that  punctu- 
ality is  necessary,  often  take  no  pains  in  particular  instances  that  their  children 
shall  be  in  time. 

And,  still  further,  it  must  be  remembered  that  very  many  parents  do  make 
every  effort  that  their  children  shall  not  be  tardy.  The  punctuality  of  the  child 
very  often  represents  not  a  little  exertion,  and  even  self  sacrifice,  on  the  part 
of  the  parent,  and  this  with  express  intention  of  seconding  the  teacher's  ex- 
hortations. For  itself,  and  because  school  regulations  demand  it,  the  parent 
makes  all  the  family  arrangements  in  the  morning  tend  toward  getting  the  little 
ones  off  to  school  in  time,  and  only  those  who  have  "kept  house"  know  all 
the  difficulties  in  doing  this  every  day  through  a  school  term.  Two  of  my 
pupils  come  six  miles  to  school  every  day.  The  father  came  with  them  one 
morning,  and  asked  me  not  to  be  too  hard  with  them  if  they  were  a  little  late 
when  the  roads  were  bad,  for,  said  he,  "  I  have  to  get  up  at  four  to  feed  their 
horse,  and  their  mother  gets  up  at  five  to  give  them  a  good  warm  breakfast  be- 
fore they  start,  and  it  is  sometimes  a  little  late,  in  spite  of  all  we  can  do,  before 
we  can  get  them  off,  and  then  if  the  roads  are  rough  they  can't  hurry."  Shall 
I  say  "  No,  sir !  your  son  and  daughter  must  be  here  at  half  past  eight  every 
morning,  whether  or  no?"  I  could  not  do  that,  though  I  can,  with  good  will 
and  some  force  of  language,  berate  the  pupil  who  lives  just  round  the  corner, 
and  saves  himself  from  a  tardy  mark  four  mornings  out  of  five  by  rushing  into 
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school  at  the  last  moment  in  as  much  haste  and  disorder  as  school  can  tole- 
rate. 

Punctuality  is  a  habit,  and  habits  result  from  continued  practice.  Positive 
laws  cannot,  or  do  not,  produce  good  habits.  The  child  must  be  trained  to 
them.  He  must  be  made  to  understand  that  evil  consequences  follow  tardi- 
ness, as  other  bad  habits.  He  must  be  made  to  see  that  it  is  for  his  interest, 
as  well  as  that  it  is  his  duty,  to  be  punctual.  He  must  be  educated  to  feel  hap- 
pier, and  that  he  is  in  better  repute  when  he  is  punctual  than  when  he  is  tardy, 
and  that  he  doess  really  gain  something  by  it.  Rules  and  scoldings  do  not 
always  cultivate  this  habit,  nor  confirm  it,  in  the  best  way. 

I  will  write  of  some  means  and  devices  the  next  time. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  AND  EXERCISES. 

Editor,  Mrs.  Kate  B.  Ford,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


THE  PYTHAGOREAN  PROPOSITION. 

ATTENTION  is  invited  to  the  following  solution  of  the  Pythagorean 
Proposition,  partly  as  a  curiosity,  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  an 
interest  in  the  minds  of  students,  and  partly  from  the  clearness  of  its  conclu- 
sions. It  is  a  solution  that  has  been  presented  to  the  Teachers'  Institutes  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  our  readers  fre  indebted  for  it  to  Hon.  J.  W.  Simonds, 
of  that  state. 

Draw  two  figures  according  to  the  following  directions  : — 

Fig.  1. 


Let  A  G  E  C,  Fig.  I,  and  £ 
VSNL,  Fig.  2,  be  two  equal 
squares.  From  any  point  as 
H on  A  G,  draw  H  D  paral- 
lel to  G  E.  Take  A  B 
equal  to  A  H,  and  draw  ]B 
B  F  parallel  to  A  G.  The 
square  A  G  E  C  is  com- 
posed of  four  parts.  Rep- 
resent the  line  A  II  by  a, 
and  H  G  by  b,  then  the 
area  of  the  square  A  H  K 
B  will  be  a2,  and  the  area 
of  the  square  K  F  E  D  will 
be  b2.  Since  A  G— A  H 
equals  A  C— A  B,  then  the 
area  oT  the  rectangles  H  G 
F  K  and  BKDC  will  be  2a  by  b,  or  2ab. 

Fig.  2. 
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Now,  in  the  square  Y  S  N  L,  Fig.  2,  which  is  equal  by  construction  to  the 
square  A  G  E  C,  take  X  S  equal  to  a.  Then  will  Y  X  be  equal  to  b.  Take 
O  S  equal  to  b  and  draw  O  X.  .Construct  squares  upon  O  S  and  X  S.  Take  N  M 
equal  to  b  and  draw  M  O.  Represent  X  O  by  x  and  N  M  by  b.  Since  N  M 
is  equal  to  b,  M  L  will  equal  a.  Take  L  Z  equal  to  b  and  draw  M  Z.  Since 
L  Z  equals  b,  Z  Y  will  equal  a.  Draw  Z  X.  Now  the  square  Y  S  N  L  is 
composed  of  five  parts,  namely  :  the  square  X  O  M  Z  and  four  triangles  within 
the  square.  In  the  square  X  O  M  Z,  represent  the  line  X  O  by  x,  then  the 
area  of  the  square  X  O  M  Z  will  be  x2.  The  sum  of  the  areas  of  the  four 
triangles,  XSO,  ONM,  MLZ  and  Z  Y  X  equals  4»5,  since  we  represent 
the  base  of  each  triangle  by  a  and  the  perpendicular  by  b,  the  sum  of  the 
parts  of  the  square  Y  S  N  L  is  x2-f-4|&.  Now  since  the  squares  in  Figures  I  and  2 
are  equal  by  construction,  the  sum  of  their  parts  will  be  equal.  The  sum  of 
the  parts  of  Figure  I  is  a2-\-2  a  b-\-b2,  which  equals  the  sum  of  the  parts  of 
Figure  2,  which  is  x2-(-4^  or  reducing,  x2-\-2  a  b.  Reducing  the  equations, 
2ab  on  each  side  cancels;  we  have  a2-\-b2=xs.  Now  a2  is  the  square  on  the 
base  of  the  triangle  X  S  O,  b2  is  the  square  on  the  perpendicular,  and  x2  is  the 
square  on  the  hypothenuse  of  the  same  triangle  XSO.  Therefore  the  squares 
described  on  the  base  and  perpendicular  of  the  right  angled  triangle  are  equal  to 
the  square  described  on  the  hypothenuse. 

It  is  believed  that  this  proof  is  intelligible  to  scholars  in  the  common  arith- 
metic. 

No  originality  is  claimed  in  this  proof.  It  is  said  there  are  thirty-three 
different  proofs  of  the  theorem. 


AN  OLD  PUZZLE,  WITH  AN  EXPLANATION  SUGGESTED. 

Let  x=y. 

Multiply  by  x,  x2—xy. 

Subtract^8,       x2  —y2—xy—y2 . 

Divide  by  x — y,  x-\-y=y. 

Now  as  x=y,  2y=y, 

Or  2=1! 
Where  is  the  fallacy  ?  A  pupil  suggests  that  it  is  in  assuming  that  x2— y2  is 
the  product  of  x—y  and  x-\-y,  for  x=y.  Taking  the  full  form  of  the  product, 
x—y  multiplied  by  x-\-y  is  x2-\-xy  — xy— y2 .  Now  if  we  add  to  each  member  of 
the  3d  equation  above,  xy — xy,  we  have  x2—y2-\-xy — xy—xy— y2-\-xy — xy. 
Writing  this  x2—  xy-\-xy— y2=.xy— y2-\-xy— y2,  since  as  x—y,  we  may  write 
y2  for  xy,  and  dividing  by  x— y,  we  have  x-\-y=y-\-y,  which  is  evidently  true 
when  x=y. 

The  special  point  is  that  for  the  particular  relation  x=y,  we  are  not  war- 
ranted in  assuming  that  (x— y)(x-\-y)=x2— y2,  since  in  so  doing  we  make 
this  product  simply  o,  whereas  in  the  full  form  it  would  be  x2 — xy-\-xy — y2, 
or  o-p-o.  Hence  the  suggestion  is  that  the  member  x2  —y2  should  be  given 
the  full  form  by  adding  to  each  member  xy — xy,  as  above.  O. 


HON.  J.  H.  SMART,  STATE  SUPT.  OF  INDIANA,  TO  THE  TEACH- 
ERS OF  ST.  JOSEPH,  AT  SOUTH  BEND,  JAN.  2,  1877. 

I APPREHEND  that  the  greater  part  of  what  we  teach  is  lost  because  we 
teach  isolated  facts.  Teach  causes,  solve  what  is  of  most  worth,  then  strive 
to  fix  the  lessons  in  the  minds  of  your  pupils.  Condense  what  you  teach. 
Put  what  you  have  to  say  in  as  concise  language  as  you  can  command.  Be 
ever  ready  to  stick  to  what  is  good.  Teach  more  than  is  in  the  book  used  by 
your  scholars ;  scholars  have  a  greater  confidence  in  the  teacher  whose  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  is  not  limited  to  the  contents  of  one  book.  There  is  a 
world  of  knowledge  outside  of  books;  inspire  your  pupils  with  a  love  for 
knowledge  and  they  will  become  educated  men  and  women.  Send  the  boys 
ami  girls  into  the  world  as  learners;  make  them  lovers  of  knowledge  so  that 
they  will  be  learners  as  long  as  they  live.  Teach  them  tothink  for  themselves, 
to  weigh  and  measure  statements  that  they  may  meet  the  world  and  remain 
on  their  feet.  When  they  go  out  into  the  world  they  will  be  buffeted  and  jostled 
about;  they  will  be  compelled  to  prove  their  thought ;  teach  them  to  do  this. 
Make  them  good  men  and  women.  Were  I  to  choose  between  a  teacher  who 
taught  good  behavior,  that  is,  their  duties  to  their  fellow-men,  to  their  parents, 
to  themselves,  and  one  who  taught  other  things  well  but  failed  to  teach  good 
behavior,  I  should  choose  the  former.  The  teacher  must  behave  well  herself 
in  order  to  teach  good  behavior  successfully.  *  *  *  You  need  to  learn 
how  to  teach ;  can  one  of  you  pretend  to  tell  me  that  you  know  how  to  teach  ? 
If  so,  you  know  what  no  one  else  does ;  the  fact  is,  we  do  not  know  how  to 
teach ;  we  ate  constantly  learning  something  new  with  regard  to  teaching, — if 
you  are  not  you  have  no  right  to  be  in  a  schoolroom.  To  teach  well,  the 
point  is  to  learn  how  to  think.  Some  of  us  profess  to  know.  But  do  we  ? 
Can  we  fully  explain  any  course  of  reasoning  or  any  simple  problem?  We 
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are  not  independent  thinkers.  *  *  You  need  constant  preparation  ;  unless 
you  go  before  each  class  with  some  new  thoughts  and  study,  each  day,  you 
will  fail.  You  must  have  enthusiasm  m  your  profession  or  you  will  fail.  If  it 
is  only  for  a  class  studying  the  alphabet,  you  need  special  preparation  for  it. 
There  is  something  new  to  be  learned  concerning  the  lesson;  it  may  be  of  the 
form  of  the  letters,  and  the  teacher  who  does  not  fit  herself  by  special  prepara- 
tion for  each  recitation,  fails  to  do  her  duty  as  a  teacher.  *  *  I  am  obliged 
to  crowd  what  would  require  a  week  to  say  to  you  into  one  talk.  This  is  what 
you  need  to  do  as  teachers  :  Condense  your  teachings  as  much  as  possible ; 
remember  the  best  teacher  is  the  one  who  goes  before  the  class  with  thorough 
preparation.  *  *  *  There  are  three  methods  used  in  recitations — oral, 
topic,  and  written  methods ;  they  are  all  good,  I  prefer  the  oral,  though  I 
would  not  cast  either  of  the  others  aside,  I  recommend  the  use  of  all  of 
them. 


A  GAME  IN  ZOOLOGY  FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES. 

THERE  is  an  astonishing  ignorance  of  common  things  even  among  mature 
people.  Various  games  introduced  into  the  school-room  will  give  a 
foundation  for  some  of  the  neglected  sciences  and  waken  an  interest  in  what 
comes  under  immediate  observation ;  then,  by  and  by,  from  force  of  curiosity, 
the  pupil  will  gather  more  and  more,  and  so,  whether  or  not  botany  and 
zoology  enter  into  the  course  of  study,  the  child  shall  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  animate  world  around  him.  Begin  by  mentioning  anything  belonging  to 
the  animal  kingdom.  Then  let  anyone  follow  who  thinks  of  an  animal  whose 
name  begins  with  the  same  letter  with  which  yours  ends,  a  third  in  a  similar 
way,  only  requiring  that  every  one  shall  bdong  to  a  different  class,  family,  or 
species  from  the  preceding  one.  Probably  they  will  know  nothing  of  classifi- 
cation when  they  begin,  but  a  few  exercises  will  find  them  well  started  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  more  evident  characteristics  of  the  animal  kingdom.  For 
instance,  I  mention  a  horse,  an  eagle  is  thought  of  at  once.  Perhaps  an  ele- 
phant is  named,  but  I  select  the  eagle  because  a  horse  and  elephant  both  eat 
the  same  food  and  are  thick-skinned,  and  we  wish  something  less  similar;  an 
elk  follows,  then  a  kangeroo,  and  an  opossum.  I  object  to  the  last  because 
that  and  the  kangeroo  are  both  marsupials,  that  is,  carry  their  little  ones  in 
pouches.    We  go  back  again  to  kangeroo,  and  thinking  of  something  whose 


name  begins  with  o,  an  otter  is  thought  of,  then  follow  a  raven,  nautilus,  a 
stickleback,  etc. 


A 


MUSIC,  VOCAL  AND  INSTRUMENTAL. 
PIANO  or  organ  is  always  helpful  in  a  school-room,  and  we  wish  it 
might  be  obtained  with  greater  ease.  But,  as  long  as  the  average  price 
runs  so  high,  and  the  average  amount  of  school  funds  tends  persistently  in  an 
opposite  direction,  the  matter  is  not  even  to  be  thought  of.  A  wonderful 
amount  of  music,  however,  is  sometimes  extracted  from  such  simple  and  inex- 
pensive instruments  as  a  drum  or  tambourine.  For  gymnastics,  one  or  both  of 
these  mark  the  time  better  than  vocal  music  alone;  and  for  patriotic  selections 
the  drum  gives  a  martial  flavor,  which  will  be  relished  by  all  the  boys,  and 
not  a  few  of  the  girls. 

One  of  the  best  school  songs  we  have  heard  lately  is  "A  Sleighing  Glee," 
from  Millard's  "  Silver  Threads:"  We  suggest  a  novel  way  of  having  it  per- 
formed. A  young  teacher  of  our  acquaintance  has  tried  the  plan  with  excel- 
lent success,  and  the  enthusiasm  and  enjoyment  of  the  performers,  not  less 
than  the  skill  they  have  attained  in  a  short  time,  make  the  rendering  a  genuine 
treat.  All  sing  in  quick  time  until  the  words  "  jing,  jing,"  are  reached,  when 
one  strong  voice  is  reserved  to  take  the  "  tra-la-la  "  alone.  As  soon  as  the 
parts  are  thoroughly  learned,  and  well  sustained,  add  a  little  orchestra  of  six 
bells.  Boys  and  girls  can  be  selected  who»will  ring  the  bells  in  perfect  time 
with  the  words  "jing,  jing ;"  and  if  two  of  the  bells  are  heavier  than  the 
remaining  four,  and  can  be  so  rung  as  to  mark  only  the  accented  part  of  the 
measure,  the  effect  is  better  still.  Care  should  be  taken,  when  purchasing  the 
bells,  that  these  sounds  form  the  common  chord,  or  rather,  harmonize  when 
rung  simultaneously.  Ordinary  tea-bells  will  serve  the  purpose,  but  their 
expense  will  hinder  materially.  Toy  bells,  costing  from  ten  to  twenty-five 
cents  apiece,  come  within  the  means  of  any  teacher.  The  same  are  sold  by 
the  dozen  at  prices  ranging  between  one  and  two  dollars,  the  latter  sum  bring- 
ing a  very  excellent  article  for  a  low  price. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure  the  use  of  this  piece  of 
music  for  publication,  but  in  its  stead  we  present  a  beautiful  song  from  the 
new  Day  School  Singing  Book,  "  Silver  Carols,"  by  permission  of  the  pub- 
lisher, W.  W.  Whitney,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


EVENING  BELLS 


Words  and  Music  by 
WILBUR  A.  CHRISTY. 
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Notes. 


EX-GOVERNOR  HENDRICKS  of  Indiana,  in  a  sort  of  valedictory  mes- 
sage to  the  Legislature,  referred  to  the  school  policy  of  that  state  and 
cautioned  against  "  carelessness  and  extravagance "  in  the  expenditure  of 
school  moneys,  and  announced  as  the  result  of  his  observation  that  the  only 
danger  to  be  apprehended  to  the  common  school  system,  was  the  popular  discon- 
tent that  would  arise  in  case  "  economy  and  efficiency  "  did  not  characterize 
their  management.  The  ex-Governor  and  disappointed  Vice  President's  state- 
ment is  in  itself  as  unobjectionable  as  the  glittering  generalities  of  any  other 
politician  But  isn't  the  practical  effect  of  such  advice  to  encourage  every 
parsimonious  country  school  director  in  the  state  to  refuse  the  ordinary  con- 
veniences of  civilization  to  his  school  ?  Does  it  not  tend  to  decimate  and 
more  than  decimate  the  ranks  of  the  teachers  annually  by  driving  out  of  the 
business  those  who  are  most  worthy  to  remain,  because  their  services  are  not 
sufficiently  compensated — because  they  have  bodies  as  well  as  souls?  Of 
course  "  extravagance  "  is  to  be  deprecated.  Of  course  "economy"  is  right 
and  proper.  Of  course  if  "  efficiency  "  is  secured  and  any  policy  adopted  by 
which  it  can  be  perpetuated ,  all  is  well.  But  those  who  know  most  about 
"extravagance"  and  "  economy  "  in  their  own  estimation  know  very  little 
about  "  efficiency."  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  the  schools  that 
every  littte  while  a  parsimonious,  illiberal,  and  blighting  management 
comes  upon  them,  and  with  sickening  platitudes  about  "extravagance"  and 
"economy"  crush  out  all  life  and  growth  and  hope,  while  the  "  efficiency" 
is  not  at  once  effected.  No  honest  man  will  uphold  "  extravagance,"  but  if 
Indiana  has  not  suffered,  and  is  not  likely  to  suffer  less  from  it  than  from 
ignorant  parsimony  disguised  in  a  deceitful  and  false  garb  of  "  economy,"  her 
position  is  unique  and  totally  unprecedented. 

— The  cause  of  education  has  lost  an  active  and  devoted  friend  in  the  death 
at  Alexandria,  Minnesota,  of  Mr.  Henry  A.  Graham,  principal  of  the  public 
schools  of  that  place.  Mr.  Graham  died  of  brain  fever  after  a  protracted 
illness  of  nine  weeks.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Winona,  and  was  an  earnest,  industrious,  and  successful  teacher,  possessing 
social  qualities  that  endeared  him  to  a  large  circle  of  friends  by  whom  his 
death  will  be  long  and  sincerely  deplored.  Mr.  Graham  was  one  of  the  heroes 
who  lived  the  life  of  a  soldier  for  three  years  during  the  great  rebellion.  He 
was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  and  was  obliged  to  suf- 
fer three  amputations  of  one  arm  before  being  entirely  relieved  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  wound.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  entered  the  Normal 
School  at  Winona,  of  which  he  was  a  student  for  nearly  two  years,  since  which 
time  he  has  given  himself  earnestly  to  the  work  of  teaching.  In  his  death  the 
c<tmtry  has  lost  a  patriot,  and  the  profession  an  honored  and  faithful 
member. 

"  How  sleep  the  brave  who  sink  to  rest, 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest ! 
When  spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallowed  mould, 
She  there  shall  deck  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod." 

— Fields'  Lecture  on  Tennyson  contains  one  suggestive  passage.  It  seems 
that  the  laureate  is  occasionally  bored  by  professional  elocutionists  who  call 
upon  him  for  the  purpose  of  reciting  passages  from  his  poems  "  as  they  should 
be."  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  poet  never  agrees  with  these  renditions, 
and  his  estimate  of  professional  elocutionists  is  substantially  this  :  Profession- 
al elocutionists  are  professional  fools  !  No  one  expects  a  professional  elocution- 
ist to  be  possessed  of  common  sense,  and  it  does  seem  as  if  the  good  God  had 
not  only  denied  them  good  common  sense,  but  he  has  also  denied  to  the 
majority  of  them  good  voices  !  It  will  be  a  species  of  gratification  to  a  great 
any  long-suffering  people  who  have  fought  off  sentiments  like  these  in  some 
of  their  moods  to  find  a  confirmation  of  them  by  so  high  an  authority  as  the 
poet-laureate  of  England. 

— President  Robinson,  of  Brown  University,  takes  emphatic  ground  in  favor 
of  better  work  in  the  primary  schools.    He  says  : 

"Men  go  to  college  and  utterly  break  down  because  their  early  education 
was  not  properly  attended  to,  and  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  one  grand  error 
i;i  our  education  is  the  mistaken  idea  about  elementary  training.  Make  the 
studies  interesting  to  the  pupils.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  good  to  be 
obtained  from  object  teaching,  but  there  has  also  been  a  great  deal  of  nonsense 
getting  about  in  relation  to  it.  We  should  not  depend  too  much  on  object 
teaching,  for  the  reason  that  all  knowledge  is  not  obtained  by  perception,  and 


a  large  proportion  of  our  ideas  are  abstract  ideas,  which  must  be  communi- 
cated by  the  teacher  in  another  way." 

— The  late  report  of  Superintendent  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania,  referred 
to  in  a  late  number  of  the  Weekly,  presents  several  suggestions  derived  from 
the  Centennial  exhibits  of  education,  that  he  thinks  may  be  applied  to  advan- 
tage to  the  school  system  of  his  state,  and  we  have  no  doubt  their  usefulness 
will  be  quite  as  apparent  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.     His  views  are : 

I.  That  there  is  too  much  power  in  the  hands  of  local  school  boards.  2.  The 
state  should  aid  district  school  boards  in  erecting  and  furnishing  school-houses. 

3.  The  status  of  the  teacher  elevated,  and  greater  privileges  accorded  him  or  her. 

4.  More  liberal  support  of  normal  schools.  5.  A  "  broader  and  richer  " 
course  of  study  in  elementary  schools,  whatever  that  means.  6.  A  closer 
supervision  from  some  central  authority,  as  in  Europe.  7.  Greater  encourage- 
ments to  high  schools,  academies,  and  seminaries.  8.  A  system  of  technical 
industrial  schools.  9.  The  establishment  at  Harrisburg  or  Philadelphia  "  of  a 
great  state  Pedagogical  Museum"  for  the  exhibition  of  school  material. 

— A  new  magazine  for  the  young  folks  has  appeared  in  Boston,  published 
by  Thomas  Scully.  It  is  called  Our  Young  Folk's  Magazine,  and  costs  only 
$1.60  a  year.  It  contains  forty-eight  pages,  is  well  illustrated,  and  takes  its 
place  well  among  the  juvenile  monthlies.  The  reading  in  the  March  number 
seems  to  be  wholesome  and  instructive. 


Addresses  and  Journal  of  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, Session  of  the  year  1876  held  at  Baltitnore,  July  10,  //,  and  12th.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Association. — This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable 
volumes  ever  published  by  the  National  Association,  embodying  as  it  does, 
the  best  thoughts  of  many  of  the  ablest  educators  in  the  country.  It  is  an 
octavo  of  308  pages  with  a  table  of  contents  and  a  classified  list  of  the  mem- 
bers for  the  centennial  year,  including  the  life  members.  The  volume  is  ren- 
dered the  more  valuable  on  account  of  the  prominent  part  performed  by  the 
distinguished  representatives  of  foreign  governments  present  and  participating 
in  the  proceedings.  But  one  thousand  copies  have  been  printed,  more  than 
one  half  of  which  will  be  taken  by  the  active  members.  As  a  souvenir  of  the 
Centennial,  the  book  will  be  highly  prized.  As  a  reflex  of  the  most  advanced 
educational  thought  at  the  close  of  the  first  hundred  years  in  our  national  his- 
tory, it  will  possess  a  peculiar  value  for  those  who  shall  follow  us  in  the  pro- 
cession of  the  generations.  It  should  go  into  every  public  library  in  the  land. 
The  retail  price  is  two  dollars  per  copy,  post  paid.  Ten  or  more  copies  by 
express  at  the  purchaser's  expense  may  be  had  at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  per 
copy.  Early  application  should  be  made  to  W.  D.  Henkle,  Secretary,  Salem, 
Ohio,  or  to  J.  Ormond  Wilson,  Treasurer,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Practical  Book  Keeping.  By  W.  A.  Drew.  (Chicago :  Geo.  Sherwood 
&  Co.). — This  is  a  book  of  130  pages.  It  starts  with  the  safe  assumption 
that  pupils  do  not  understand  the  subject, — something  that  cannot  be  said 
truthfully  of  many  books  on  this  subject.  It  has  very  little  but  what  common- 
school  pupils  should  learn  before  they  leave  the  common  graded  school.  The 
difficult  feature  of  the  science — Journalism — is  developed  in  so  simple  a  man- 
ner that  pupils  grasp  the  idea  with  but  little  trouble.  A  somewhat  careful  use 
of  it  in  the  class  room  renders  us  willing  to  commend  it  to  teachers  who  have 
boys  and  girls  to  instruct  in  the  subject.  The  publishers  have  prepared  suit- 
able blank  books  to  accompany  the  text.  For  full  particulars  address  them,  at 
130  Adams  street. 

— Those  who  admire  Prof.  Greene's  ideas  of  grammar  will  be  charmed  with 
the  last  edition  of  his  Analysis  of  the  English  Language.  (Cowperthwait  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia;  F.  S.  Belden,  agent,  Chicago). — This  work  contains  323 
pages,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  printer's  and  the  binder's  art,  and  impresses 
us  as  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  treatise  on  the  subject  that  has  yet 
been  produced.  The  only  difficulty  we  apprehend  in  the  use  of  the  book 
will  be  found  in  the  shortness  of  the  time  allotted  to  the  proper  study  of  the 
English  language  by  the  whims  and  eccentricities  of  school  authorities.  The 
pendulum  has  swung  from  the  extreme  of  entire  absorption  in  technical  gram- 
mar clear  over  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  entire  absorption  in  the  merely  me- 
chanical operation  of  writing  our  ordinary  thoughts  in  accordance  with  given 
directions.  Every  one-horse  "  professor,"  superintendent,  editor,  or  book- 
seller, is  either  writing  a  book  about  "  Language,"  or  chuckling  over  the 
effects  that  some  of  his  preserved  jokes  would  have  on  the  world  should  he 
do  so.  Meantime  Grammar  languishes,  and  thorough  and  exhaustive  analysis 
is  a  thing  of  the  past.  There  is  no  reason  why  grammar  school  pupils  should 
not  master  the  greater  part  of  this  book,  and  high  school  graduates  know 
something  of  English  analysis. 
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STATE  DEPARTMENTS. 
Illinois. 

Editor,  John  W.  Cook,  Normal. 

THE  following  circular  explains  itself.    It  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
many  effects  of  the  Centennial  Exposition.    Give  it  a  careful  reading 
and  then  open  correspondence  with  the  committee. 

It  will  be  seen  that  some  time  elapses  before  the  proposed  examination. 
Since  each  school  will  desire  to  make  as  good  a  showing  as  possible,  the  test 
will  afford  a  strong  incentive  to  pupils  and  teachers. 

Take  the  ungraded  school  work,  for  example.  In  how  many  of  the  district 
schools  is  any  attention  paid  to  letter-writing  ?  If  the  teachers  in  those  schools 
deem  such  drill  unnecessary,  will  they,  on  the  next  day  after  reading  what  is 
here  written,  ask  a  dozen  of  their  most  advanced  pupils  to  write  them  a  letter 
about  some  common  topic  ?  If  they  are  satisfied  with  the  results  shown,  we 
promise  to  be  speechless  on  this  subject  henceforward. 

Let  every  county  be  represented,  and  there  will  be  such  an  advance  along 
the  whole  line  as  will  astonish  the  most  sanguine. 

CIRCULAR. 

To  the  Teachers  and  School  Officers  of  the  State  of  Illinois  : 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of  this  state,  the 
undersigned  were  appointed  a  committee  to  arrange  a  plan  for  a  competitive 
examination  of  such  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state  as  desire  to  participate 
in  it.  The  objects  of  the  examination  are  to  stimulate  the  schools  to  a  higher 
degree  of  excellence  in  their  work,  and  to  give  opportunity  to  teachers  and 
others  to  inspect  and  compare  the  results  of  their  labor.  It  is  believed  that 
the  anticipation  of  such  inspection  and  comparison  will  be  a  healthy  stimulus 
to  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  committee  send  out  the  following  scheme,  regarding  it  as  merely  sug- 
gestive : 

Ungraded  country  schools,  taught  by  a  single  teacher,  t*  be  examined  in 
penmanship,  spelling,  letter-writing,  and  arithmetic  to  percentage. 

The  Primary  departments  of  graded  schools,  in  spelling,  penmanship,  letter- 
writing,  arithmetic  to  multiplication  of  fractions,  and  drawing. 

The  letters  written  in  both  graded  and  ungraded  schools  to  occupy  ten  to 
fifteen  lines  of  letter  paper,  exclusive  of  date,  address,  and  subscription,  and 
to  be  written  after  a  synopsis  prepared  by  the  committee. 

The  Grammar  departments  of  graded  schools,  in  language  as  used  in  an 
exercise  in  geography — the  same  exercise  to  be  judged  also  in  respect  to  pen- 
manship and  general  appearance  of  the  paper, — arithmetic  to  involution,  spell 
ing,  and  drawing. 

In  Primary  departments,  the  drawings  to  be  made  after  copies  and  from 
natural  objects ;  in  Grammar  departments,  from  models  and  natural  objects, 
and  map-drawing  from  memory. 

High  schools,  in  English  literature,  plane  geometry,  zoology  of  vertebrates, 
and  Latin. 

All  schools  of  the  same  class  shall  be  examined  on  the  same  questions  and 
under  the  same  regulations.  The  questions  are  to  be  prepared  and  the  papers 
examined  under  the  direction  of  the  committee.  It  is  the  intention  that  all 
work  presented  shall  be  done  in  accordance  with  rules  designed  to  secure  fair 
competition  and  complete  uniformity  of  conditions. 

In  making  their  award,  the  examiners  shall  consider  that  for  ungraded 
school  work  a  county  shall  be  a  unit ;  for  graded  schools,  a  city ;  and  for  high 
schools,  a  single  school.  A  separate  award  will  be  made  for  excellence  in 
each  branch  in  which  there  is  an  examination.  The  committee  will  award 
first  and  second  degrees  of  merit. 

Those  having  the  care  of  the  schools  in  these  respective  units  are  expected 
also  to  take  charge  of  the  examinations  and  send  to  the  committee  for  submis- 
sion to  the  examiners  the  best  25  per  cent,  of  papers  from  classes  examined  in 
high  schools,  and  the  best  5  per  cent,  of  papers  from  classes  examined  in 
other  schools.  They  shall  also  send  to  the  committee  a  statement  of  the 
aggregate  number  of  pupils  in  the  ungraded  schools  of  the  county,  or  in  the 
several  departments  of  the  system  of  graded  schools  in  their  jurisdiction. 

The  papers  sent  to  the  committee  for  the  award  of  the  examiners  will  be 
present  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  for  general  inspection,  and  are 
expected  to  become  the  property  of  the  Association. 

The  expense  of  the  examination,  save  that  of  printing  and  distributing 
questions,  is  to  be  borne  by  the  several  localities.  Places  will  be  designated 
where  paper  of  uniform  size  and  ruling  can  be  obtained  by  those  wishing  to 
purchase. 

The  committee  name  the  last  of  May  or  the  first  of  June  as  the  time  for  the 
examination. 

The  committee  desire  to  receive  suggestions  from  superintendents,  teachers, 
and  others,  concerning  the  foregoing  scheme;  also,  as  to  the  time  of  holding 
the  examination,  or  any  other  points  which  should  receive  their  attention. 
For  their  information,  all  school  officers  proposing  to  take  part  in  the  exami 
nation  are  invited  to  apprise  them  of  the  fact,  giving  the  probable  number  of 
questions  needed  by  them. 

It  is  hoped  that  school  officers  and  teachers  throughout  the  state  will  feel 
favorably  disposed  toward  this  undertaking  of  the  Association. 

The  power  and  value  of  teachers'  institutes,  associations,  and  other  educa- 
tional gatherings,  as  a  means  for  advancing  educational  work  is  acknowledged. 
But  at  these  meetings  theories  are  discussed  and  methods  presented  and  com- 


pared. The  object  of  the  plan  proposed  is  to  compare  results,  and  by  them 
test  the  correctness  of  theories  and  the  excellence  of  methods.  To  the  means 
already  employed  it  adds  another,  which  may  be  made  very  powerful  in 
improving  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  our  schools. 

S.  H.  WHITE,  Peoria, 
H.  L.  BOLTWOOD,  Princeton, 
MARY  A.  WEST,  Galesburg, 
T.  J.  BURRILL,  Champaign, 
GEORGE  C.  ROSS,  Carbondale, 

Committee. 


■ — We  regret  that  the  crowded  condition  of  our  column  has  prevented  us 
from  publishing  all  the  letters  which  have  been  sent  in  by  our  faithful  report 
ers.  In  Piatt  county  the  educational  revival  seems  to  have  begun,  and  is  in 
full  progress.  Regular  monthly  meetings  are  held  at  Monticello,  and  lively  dis- 
cussions participated  in  by  the  leading  teachers  in  that  neighborhood. — : — The 
Clark  county  teachers'  association  also  meets  once  a  month.  Its  exercises  are 
varied,  social  intercourse  being  a  prominent  feature.  The  next  meeting  will 
be  held  at  Martinsville,  March  3d.  On  Friday,  to-morrow,  evening,  a  lecture 
will  be  given  by  President  Allen,  of  Westfield  College.  L.  S.  Kilbourn  has 
been  nominated  by  this  association  for  the  position  of  county  superintendent. 

 A  son  of  David  P.  Jones  began  a  suit  against  the  Board  of  Education,  of 

Ottawa,  putting  damages  at  $10,000,  for  being  ejected  from  school  because  he 
refused  to  pay  tuition,  being  a  non-resident  pupil.  Serious  trouble  for  the 
High  School  was  threatened  for  a  time,  but  all  is  now  quiet,  the  Board  having 

admitted  the  pupils  without  tuition.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  has 

decided  the  case  of  Murray  vs.  Clay  county.  In  this  case  Murray  was,  in  1872, 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Clay  county,  and  held  a  teacher's  institute,  to 
which  he  devoted  his  attention  for  twenty-nine  days.  He  put  in  a  bill  for 
$145,  being  at  the  rate  of  $5  per  day,  which  is  the  rate  allowed  by  law  for  his 
official  services.  This  bill  was  refused,  and  Murray  sued  the  county.  The 
jury  gave  him  a  verdict  for  $25.  The  court  refused  to  grant  a  new  trial,  and 
the  plaintiff  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court.  This  court  in  affirming  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  below,  says  that  he  had  no  authority  to  hold  such  an  institute 
and  charge  the  county  for  his  services  therein,  as  the  law  stood  at  thit  time. 

Judge  Dickey  dissents  from  this  opinion.  The  Shelbyville  schools  employ 

twelve  teachers.  The  Bloomington  schools  have  one  male  teacher.  He 

teaches  in  the  evening  school.  The  Galesburg  schools  have  an  enrollment  of 

eighteen  hundred  and  eleven.  S.  W.  Paisley,  of  Lexington,  has  been 

obliged  to  leave  his  school  on  account  of  ill-health.    He  is  now  at  Normal 

and  is  quite  feeble.    David  Fulwiler  succeeds  him.  Jephthah  Hobbs  is  at 

Sullivan.  Miss  Bandusia  Wakefield  is  quite  ill.    She  has,  for  the  present, 

given  up  her  work  in  the  Normal  School.  The  Boone  county  Institute  will 

be  held  the  last  of  March.  C.  L.  Howard  is  doing  good  things  at  Farming- 
ton.  The  Elmwood  schools  are  on  their  feet  again.     Mr.  John  Gowdy  is 

in  charge  this  year.  If  the  people  of  Elmwood  will  put  their  schools  unre- 
servedly into  his  hands,  they  will  reap  a  golden  harvest  from  his  work.  


The  question  of  a  cumpulsory  law  is  agitating  the  legislative  mind  again  this 
winter.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  right  of  the  state  to  pass  such  a  law  cannot  be 
questioned.  If  it  can  seize  a  man's  property  and  expend  it  in  the  support  of 
schools,  it  can  lay  its  hand  upon  his  child  and  put  him  under  the  influence  of 
the  school.  The  question  »s  one  of  expediency.  It  is  our  profound  convic- 
tion that  the  law-makers  are  working  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  line.  The 
schools  have  had  little  aid  from  them  in  the  past  four  years.  They  struck  a 
cruel  blow  at  their  efficiency  when  they  crippled  the  county  superintendency. 
Instead  of  discussing  the  propriety  of  forcing  the  children  into  the  schools, 
they  should  discuss  the  propriety  of  seeing  that  teachers  do  the  work  for  which 
they  are  employed.  There  are  too  many  children  of  school  age  that  are  not 
in  the  schools.  This  evil  should  be  remedied.  But  the  thing  is  not  so  bad  as 
it  seems.  Boys  must  become  producers  before  they  are  twenty-one,  and  a 
common-scool  education  can  be  acquired  before  they  are  sixteen.  If  our  sta- 
tistics told  us  the  number  between  six  and  sixteen  that  are  in  the  schools,  the 
showing  would  be  much  better,  and  would  tell  what  we  need  most  to  know.  It 
is  a  queer  kind  of  logic  which  leads  one  to  increase  the  duties  of  subordin- 
ates, and  at  the  same  time  diminish  the  supervising  force.  Will  our  legisla- 
tors ever  learn  that  the  way  to  secure  good  schools  is  to  secure  abundant  and 
competent  supervision  ?  Why  are  the  town  schools,  as  a  rule,  better  than  the 
district  schools  ?  Simply  because  the  subordinate  teachers  of  the  town  are  work- 
ing under  the  eye  of  competent  supervisors.  One  of  the  most  important  duties 
of  the  principal  is  to  see  that  the  assistants  do  their  work  well.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  he  should  be  an  omnipresent  shadow  at  their  elbows.  He  can  do  a 
fair  amount  of  teaching  and  supervise  beside.  Advice,  reproof,  information, 
examination  of  their  pupils, — a  score  of  things  beside — render  him  worthy  the 
additional  salary  he  receives.  Give  us  more  supervision  before  a  compulsory 
law.  Such  laws  have  not  been  a  success  where  tried.  Make  the  schools 
what  they  should  be,  and  there  will  be  little  need  of  such  laws. 


I  have  appointed  R.  Williams,  Esq.,  superintendent  of  La  Salle  county,  Dr. 
Cyrus  Thomas,  State  Entomologist,  and  Will.  H.  Smith,  Esq.,  superintendent 
of  McLean  county,  as  the  committee  to  present  to  the  Legislature,  at  its  present 
session,  the  recommendations  of  said  association  concerning  changes  in  the 
school  law.  This  appointment  is  in  pursuance  of  a  vote  passed  at  the  late 
meeting  of  said  association,  in  Champaign.  Edwin  C.  Hewett, 

.  Pres.  111.  State  Teachers'  Association* 

Normal,  Feb.  12,  1877. 

Chicago,  February  12,  1877. 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Illinois  Vermonters'  Association,  desiring 
to  make  a  complete  list  of  all  native  Vermonters  residing  in  this  state,  request 


March  i,  1877] 
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the  full  name,  birth-place  and  present  address  of  all  such  persons  sent  to 
Frank  B.  Williams,  Sec'y,  175  La  Salle  street,  Chicago.  Of  married  ladies, 
both  the  present  and  maiden  names  should  be  given. 

John  N.  Hills,  Chairman. 


Minnesota. 


Editor,  O.  V.  Tousley,  Minneapolis. 

LIENAN'S  Text-book  bill  has  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  59  for  the 
measure  and  38  against  it.  One  little  amendment  was  slipped  in  to  the 
effect  that  independent  school-districts  may  elect  whether  or  not  they  will  come 
under  the  operation  of  the  law.  Now  we  shall  have  a  trial  of  uniformity  in 
school-books.  We  do  hope  that  the  test  will  be  a  fair  one  ;  that  no  unneces- 
sary obstacles  will  be  interposed,  and  that  some  valuable  experience  will  be 
gathered  on  this  very  important  subject. 

This  bill  creates  a  commission  consisting  of  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Attorney  General,  who  are  authorized  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  D.  D. 
Merrill,  who  shall  give  $25,000  bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  contract, 
to  furnish  to  the  state  suitable  text-books  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools,  these 
books  to  consist  of  one  speller ;  four  readers  ;  three  arithmetics  ;  two  grammars  ; 
two  geographies;  one  history,  and  such  other  books  as  may  be  required. 
These  books  are  to  be  equal  in  all  respects  to  those  now  in  use.  The  prices 
to  be  paid  are  fixed  as  follows,  as  compared  with  the  prices  of  similar  books 
now  demanded  by  the  booksellers  of  the  state : 

New  price.    Old  price. 

Speller   I5C  25<= 

First  reader   10  20 

Second  reader   20  45 

Third  reader   3°  60 

Fourth  reader   4°  9° 

First  grammar   25  60 

Practical  grammar   50  $1.50 

First  arithmetic   12  25 

Second  arithmetic   25  40 

Third  arithmetic  50  .  94 

First  geography   5°  80 

Second  geography   80*  $1.50 

History   60  1.50 

It  is  proposed  to  place  these  books  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Superintendent, 
who  shall  issue  them  to  county  superintendents  for  distribution  through  the 
County  Auditor  among  the  schools.  The  State  Superintendent  shall  fix  a 
price  for  each  book,  which  shall  cover  the  cost  of  transmission  to  the  several 
counties.  The  State  Superintendent  shall  inform  each  county  auditor  and  the 
State  Auditor  of  the  price  established  for  the  books,  after  which  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  county  commissioners  to  make  provision  for  the  payment  of  the  books 
received.  The  County  Auditor  will  transmit  the  books  required  in  each  district 
to  the  district  clerk;  the  cost  of  the  same  is  to  be  deducted  from  the 
school  fund  due  each  district.  The  books  are  to  be  sold  at  cost  to  the  pupils 
through  town  clerks  and  teachers,  and  other  provisions  are  made  for  carrying 
the  law  into  effect ;  including  a  revolving  fund  of  $50,000,  from  which  the 
expense  of  printing  is  to  be  drawn,  and  which  is  to  be  again  supplied  from 
the  sale  of  books,  thus  preventing  the  fund  from  being  diminished. 

Miss  Annie  Abbott,  of  the  Minneapolis  High  School,  submitted  an  explana- 
tion of  the  cube  root  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  the  Weekly,  which  has  called  out 
some  correspondence.    We  give  one  letter  and  Miss  Abbott's  reply. 
O.  V.  Tousley,  Esq.,  Dear  Sir: 

You  say  in  your  article,  "  The  greatest  known  cube  in  12,326,391  is  8,000,- 
000.  Is  not  12,326,391  itself  the  perfect  cube  of  231  ?  How  then  can 
8,000,000  be  the  greatest  known  cube  in  12,326,391?  The  fact  is  there  are 
}  1  greater  known  cubes  in  the  given  number.  The  correct  statement  is,  the 
greatest  cube  of  hundreds  that  is  contained  in  12,326,391  is  8,000,000.  Isn't 
it  so? 

Then,  again,  what  do  we  mean  by  the  cube  root  of  a  number?  Is  it  not  a 
number  which,  taken  three  times  as  a  factor,  produces  the  given  number  ? 
That  being  so,  what  philosophy  is  there  in  explaining  a  simple  numerical 
operation  by  solid  geometry'?  Number  has  not  form  or  shape;  has  not  surface 
or  solidity.  I  have  found  by  long  experience  that  scholars  much  more  readily 
understand,  and  more  tenaciously  remember,  the  operations  of  finding  the 
roots  of  numbers,  when  they  work  on  the  numerical  plan  than  they  do  when 
they  use  the  geometrical  method.  Besides,  the  geometrical  method  is  limited 
to  roots  of  the  second  and  third  degrees,  since  solids  have  but  three  dimen- 
sions. The  numerical  method  applies  equally  well  to  roots  of  all  degrees, 
is  easily  learned  and  cannot  easily  be  forgotten. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Salem,  Mass.,  February  3,  1877.  D.  B.  Hagar. 

The  statement  that  8,000,000  is  the  greatest  known  cube  in  12,326,391  is 
thus  corrected  :  "  The  greatest  cube  of  hundreds  that  is  contained  in  12,326,- 
391  is  8,000,000." 

The  correction  is  merited  and  accepted.  The  critic  goes  on  further  to  call 
in  question  the  philosophy  of  explaining  by  solid  geometry  what  is  simply  a 
numerical  operation.  ^ 

The  answer  is  this,  either  minds  capable  of  abstract  reasoning  have  gone 
out  of  fashion,  or  the  fashion  for  teaching  abstractly  has  become  obsolete.  A 
child  no  longer  cons  parrot-like  his  multiplication  table ;  his  addition  table  is 


not  a  mere  jumble  of  numbers — the  numbers  are  made  to  represent  something 
and  the  reason  for  addition  and  multiplication  becomes  evident.  Object  les- 
sons, illustrated  readers,  practical  problems  in  arithmetic  are  the  order  of  the 
day — and  the  explanation  of  cube  root  follows  in  the  general  current.  It  is 
the  tangible  illustration  needed  to  grasp  the  process,  numerical  or  geometrical. 
More  mature  minds,  after  laying  this  solid  foundation,  can  raise  an  abstract  or 
purely  numerical  structure  which  shall  be  to  them  a  joyful  possession,  but  for 
the  average  pupil  our  treatment  seems  to  us  yet  the  best. 

The  experience  of  a  large  number  of  educators  is  that,  given  the  usual  rule 
and  explanation,  not  only  their  pupils  but  they  themselves  flounder 
ingloriously  amid  the  "  one  cipher  or  two  ciphers,"  and  sink  hopelessly  in 
the  intricacies  of  the  "  corrected  divisor."  A.  A. 


Indi 


ana. 


Editor,  J.  B.  Roberts,  Indianapolis. 

EDUCATIONAL  LITERATURE. — While  the  educational  outlook  is  just 
now  in  some  respects  a  little  discouraging,  in  other  respects  it  is  quite 
hopeful.  The  local  press  has  certainly  great  influence  in  shaping  public  senti- 
ment upon  educational  as  well  as  all  other  matters.  The  Indiana  School  Jour- 
nal, edited  and  published  by  W.  A.  Bell  at  Indianapolis,  has  a  large  circulation,  is 
ably  conducted,  and  exercises  a  wide  influence.  Its  influence,  however,  like 
that  of  most  other  purely  educational  periodicals,  is  chiefly  confined  to  teach- 
ers and  school  officers.  With  the  local  press  the  case  is  different.  Whatever 
goes  into  this,  is  seen  and  read  by  the  majority  of  people  who  live  within  the 
range  of  its  circulation. 

It  is  therefore  a  very  hopeful  feature  of  the  situation  that  so  many  of  the 
papers  of  Indiana  are  devoting  no  inconsiderable  space  to  the  schools. 

Some  of  them,  notably  the  Peru  Republican  and  the  Logansport  Weekly 
Jotirnal,  have  educational  columns,  and  in  these  columns  not  only  educational 
news  is  published,  but  also  short  and  practical  articles  on  methods  of  teaching 
and  school  management. 

The  Crawfordsville  Jotirnal  and  the  Richmond  Palladium  also,  though  in 
a  less  formal  way,  give  full  recognition  to  the  fact  that  school  matters  are  of 
public  concern. 

The  Color  Line. — The  absurdity  of  grading  children  on  the  basis  of  color, 
as  now  provided  by  the  laws  of  this  state,  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
monthly  report  of  Geo.  G.  Manning,  Superintendent  of  the  Peru  schools. 
The  enrollment  of  the  colored  school  for  the  month  of  January  was  eleven, 
and  the  daily  attendance  six.  It  costs  the  little  city  of  Peru  the  sum  of  $60 
per  head  annually  to  teach  her  pickaninnies  their  a-b— c's.  A  fine  example  of 
living  up  to  principle  regardless  of  expense. 

Scientific  Expedition. — James  O.  Woodruff  of  Indianapolis  has  projected 
a  scientific  expedition  around  the  world,  not  to  be  completed  in  eighty  days, 
but  in  two  years.  It  is  described  as  a  kind  of  floating  college  or  marine  uni- 
versity. It  is  proposed  to  secure  a  first-class  steamship,  provide  it  with  a 
library  and  with  a  complete  outfit  of  scientific  apparatus,  man  it  with  experi- 
enced officers  and  crew,  and  then  gather  iTpon  it  a  body  of  professors,  students, 
and  savants  for  a  voyage  which  shall  include  a  visit  to  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  interesting  localities  upon  the  globe.  At  various  points  the  vessel 
will  tarry  long  enough  for  exploring  parties  to  visit  the  interior  of  different 
islands  and  countries,  and  make  collections  for  cabinets  and  museums. 

Mr.  Woodruff  feels  great  assurance  in  regard  to  the  success  of  his  scheme, 
and  hopes  to  weigh  anchor  by  the  first  of  next  November. 


Iowa. 


Editor,  J.  M.  DeArmond,  Davenport. 

STATE  OF  IOWA. 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

I HEREWITH  send  you  opinions  which  may  be  of  general  interest  to 
school  officers  and  teachers  of  Iowa. 

1.  In  the  absence  of  instruction  by  the  electors,  the  board  of  directors  should 
decide  what  branches,  if  any,  besides  those  required  in  a  teacher's  examination 
shall  be  taught.  But  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  individual  parties  to 
demand  instruction  outside  of  the  branches  usually  taught. 

2.  Money  can  only  be  paid  for  the  purchase  of  a  district  library,  which  has 
been  voted  for  that  purpose  by  the  electors  at  the  regular  March  meeting.  ■ 

3.  The  board  should  so  regulate  the  compensation  of  teachers  in  the  several 
sub-districts  as  to  secure  teachers  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  school. 

4.  There  are  no  holidays  during  which  teachers  are  legally  exempt  from 
teaching,  unless  excused  by  the  board  of  directors.  A  legal  contract  requires 
twenty  days  of  actual  service  for  a  month. 

5.  An  independent  district,  composed  of  territory  from  two  counties,  belongs, 
for  school  purposes,  to  the  county  wherein  a  majority  of  the  pupils  reside.  A 
certificate  to  teach  should  be  issued  by  the  superintendent  of  the  county  to 
which  it  thus  belongs,  which  certificate  is  valid  for  any  school  in  the 
district. 

6.  All  certificates  should  expire  on  the  last  day  of  August,  or  at  the  time 
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fixed  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Normal  Institute  in  autumn,  which  is  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  the  fall  schools. 

7.  If  the  effect  of  actions  done  outside  of  school  reaches  within  the  school 
during  school  hours,  they  may  be  justly  forbidden.    31  Iowa,  page  562. 

8.  Neither  the  electors,  the  board  of  directors,  nor  the  sub-directors  can 
exclude  the  Bible  from  any  school  in  the  state. 

9.  Boards  of  directors,  as  a  matter  of  prudence  and  economy,  may,  without 
instruction  of  the  electors,  or  in  the  absence  of  special  law,  effect  an  insurance 
on  their  school-houses,  and  pay  for  the  same  from  the  contingent  fund  or  un- 
appropriated school-house  fund. 

10.  A  unnaturalized  foreigner  is  not  entitled  to  vote  at  the  school-district 
elections. 

11.  The  instruction  of  this  Department  to  county  superintendents  not  to 
grant  certificates  below  certain  ages  is  based  upon  the  following  grounds  : 

Sec.  1,744  says  :  "  He  (county  superintendent)  shall  at  all  times  conform 
to  the  instructions  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  as  to  matters 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  said  superintendent." 

It  certainly  is  true,  that  whatever  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county 
superintendent  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Sec.  1,767  provides  that  a  county  superintendent  shall  be  satisfied  that  the 
applicant  possesses  the  essential  qualifications  for  governing  children  and 
youth. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  children  under  seventeen  years  of  age  cannot  govern 
children  and  youth  ;  hence  my  instruction. 

C.  W.  VON  C (ELLEN, 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction  for  the  State  of  Iowa. 
Des  Moines,  Ia.  Feb.  21,  1877. 


 The  Eastern  Iowa  Normal  School  is  located  at  Grandview.    Prof.  E.  R. 

Eldredge  is  the  principal.    Over  a  hundred  pupils  are  in  attendance.  The 

Iowa  State  Normal  School — established  by  the  state  for  the  professional  edu- 
cation of  teachers — is  at  Cedar  Falls.    The  faculty  is  an  able  one,  consisting 

of  six  teachers.    Prof.  J.C.Gilchrist  is  principal.    The  tuition  is  free.  

Superintendent  Clemmer,  of  Scott  county,  is  holding  township  or  district  insti- 
tutes in  different  parts  of  the  county.  Over  two  hundred  pupils  attend  the 

public  evening  school  of  Davenport.    Four  teachers  are  employed.  For 

the  second  time  in  the  history  of  the  graded  schools  of  Davenport,  the  teach- 
ers of  that  city  have  been  called  upon  to  mourn  the  death  of  one  of  their  num- 
ber, taken  from  the  active  work  of  the  school  session.  Miss  Sarah  Betlesworth, 
teacher  of  German  in  Grammar  School  No.  4,  died  on  the  25th  of  January. 
A  meeting  of  her  associate  teachers  was  held  and  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  : 


"  Resolved,  That  in  the  sudden  death  of  Sarah  Bettesworth  we  have  lost  a 
cherished  colaborer  who,  though  but  a  comparatively  short  time  connected 
with  our  schools,  has,  by  her  gentle  faithfulness,  left  the  impress  of  an  able 
teacher  and  true  friend. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  hereby  offer  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  bereaved 
family  and  friends. 

"  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  family." 

— Iowa  College  has  a  total  attendance  of  327  in  the  various  departments, 

and  54  in  the  collegiate  course.  A  school  month  in  this  state  consists  of 

four  weeks  of  five  school  days  each.  No  text-book  in  Grammar  is  used  in 

the  Burlington  public  schools.  The  time  is  drawing  near  when  the  ever- 
genial  and  complaisant  school  director  will  inform  his  friends  that,  if  they 
reelect  him,  he  will  serve. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

UR  friends  will  do  us  a  favor,  if  in  dealing  with  our  adver- 
tisers, they  will  always  mention  the  Weekly. 
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THREE  MONTHS  ON  TRIAL  ! 

THE  canvass  for  the  Weekly  is  progressing  finely.  Subscrip- 
tions from  every  state  in  the  Union  are  coming  in,  and  our 
list  is  increasing  rapidly.  But  we  want  to  secure  twenty  thou- 
sand subscribers  !  In  order  to  help  along  the  work,  we  now 
offer  to  send  the  Weekly  three  months,  to  new  subscribers,  for 
fifty  cents.  We  know  that  few  will  allow  their  subscriptions  to 
expire  after  they  have  read  the  Weekly  for  three  months.  We 
expect  large  clubs  to  be  formed  at  the  spring  institutes  and  exam- 
inations, as  that  will  afford  teachers  an  opportunity  to  have  the 
Weekly  during  the  remainder  of  the  school  year  at  a  very  low 
rate.  Let  county  superintendents  and  institute  conductors  bear 
this  in  mind.  Our  twenty  thousand  subscriptions  will  be  realized 
before  the  end  of  the  year  if  they  continue  to  pour  in  as  they 
have  during  the  past  month. 


THE  BOOK  FOR  THE  TIMES!       j  DON'T  NEGLECT 

TO  SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

The  New    York  School  Journal, 


Andrews  Manual  of  the  Constitution. 

Manual  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Designed  for  the  Instruction 
of  Atnerican  Youth  in  the  Duties,  Obligations,  and  Rights  of  Citizenship.  By 
Israel  Ward  Andrews,  D.  D.,  President  Marietta  College.    408  pp. 

SCHOOL  EDITION.— i2mo  cloth.    $1.50.    Supplies  for  first  introduction,  and  sample  copies  by  mail,  post-paid,  for 

examination  with  a  view  to  introductian,  $1.13. 
LIBRARY  EDITION.— 8vo  full  sheep.  $2.00. 


"  The  NATION' S"  Review  of  Andrews'  Manual  of  the  Constitution. 

President  Andrews  states  in  his  preface  that  this  work  grew  out  of  the  researches  which  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  make  in  order  to  prepare  himself  for  the  duties  of  the  class-room,  but  that  "  a 
conviction  that  a  knowledge  of  our  Government  can  not  be  too  widely  diffused,  and  that  large  numbers 
would  welcome  a  good  work  on  this  subject,  has  led  to  the  attempt  to  make  the  volume  a  manual 
adapted  tor  consultation  and  reference  by  the  citizen  at  large."  There  is  a  third  function  of  this 
Manual  which  also  deserves  to  be  pointed  out,  and  that  is  the  instruction  of  foreigners  as  well  as  of 
native  citizens  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  historic  development  of  our  institutions.  In  each  aspect  ot 
its  usefulness,  the  work  can  not  fail  to  meet  with  approval,  and  as  a  textbook  it  is  by  all  odds  the  best  of 
its  kind.     We  hope  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  introduce  it  into  our  schools  and  colleges. 

The  Constitution  is  too  apt  to  be  regarded  (if  not  taught)  as  a  definite  and  self-interpreting  instru- 
ment, and  arguments  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  constitutional  are  usually  conducted  as  if  the  gravest 
questions  could  be  settled  by  any  one  who  had  a  good  memory  of  the  text,  or  who  had  access  to  an 
index  or  concordance  to  our  national  charter.  Ideas  like  these  are  effectually  dispelled  by  Andrews' 
Manual,  which  records  in  detail  the  organization  and  growth  of  each  department  of  the  Government, 
and  shows  the  Constitution  to  be  something  more  than  the  skeleton  framework  of  '87  plus  a  certain 
number  of  amendments.       *       *       *       — The  Nation. 


Wilson,  Hinkle  &  CoT, 


Publishers  Eclectic  Educational  Series. 


OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

7?  is  published  weekly. 

It  is  long  established. 

It  is  the  most  practical. 

It  is  the  most  popular 

For  the  practical  teacher  >t  is  unexcelled ;  its  writers  are 
in  the  fore  front  of  the  battle,  toiling,  yet  successful  teach- 
ers. Every  department  is  represented,  trom  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  college.  Especially  will  it  reflect  with  accu- 
racy the  methods  of  the  New  York  City  public  and  private 
schools. 

Note. — It  was  furnished  for  several  years  to  the  teachers 
of  the  public  schools  of  New  York  at  the  expense  of  the 
city,  so  highly  was  it  prized.  The  modern  methods  of  teach- 
ing, the  freshest  views,  the  best  and  most  practical  ideas, 
the  most  earnest  thinking,  all  find  a  place  in  its  pages. 

Terms,  -  $2.00  per  year. 

Six  subscribers  for  -  10.00  "  " 

The  new  course  of  study  for  the  New  York  City  Public 
Schools  will  be  sent  to  every  new  subscriber. 

Premium  to  all  who  send  $2.50  before  the  1st  of  February 
— an  elegant  book  entitled  "School  Receptions;  How  to 
Manage  Them,"  containing  fresh  Dialogues  and  Recitations, 
will  be  sent.  Address, 

A.  M.  KELLOGG, 

17  WARREN  Street,  New  York. 
Free  for  one  month.    Subscriptions  sent  before  January  i, 
1877,  will  extend  to  January  i,  1878. 
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standard  school  or  miscellaneous  books  that  they 
would  like  to  convert  into  money — Address  C.  M. 
BARNES,  23  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago. 

'THE  ELASTIC  TRUSS  AND  SUP- 

J[    PORTER  stands  unrivalled  for  the  retention  and  cure 
of  Rupture  and  all  forms  of  abdominal  weakness.  Sent 
by  mail.    Circulars  free.    C.  J.  Reed,  235  State  St.,  Chicago. 

rTHB  NEW EDUCATION.  Monthly.  Devoted  to  Kin- 
■L    dergarten  Culture  and  Hygiene  in  Home  and  School. 

Edit  ,  W.  N.  Hailmann.    50  cents  p.  ann.    Pubs.,  Hailmann 

&  Doerflinger,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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7E  have  read  of  the  carnivals  of  Venice,  Rome,  and  other  cities 


of  the  Orient,  just  before  the  Lenten  season,  to  celebrate 
the  advent  of  that  saintly  period  of  abstinence  from  fleshly  food. 
So,  too,  we  have  witnessed  those  carnivals  of  the  Fire  Fiend,  in 
which  the  wealth  of  city  and  country  alike  was  caught  up  in 
the  resistless  breath  of  all-devouring  Flame.     We  have  listened 
to  the  painful  recitals  of  the  carnivals  of  crime  in  whi  h  license 
and  lawlesness  ran  riot  in  deeds  of  desecration,  destruction,  des- 
pair, and  death.    We  have  heard  of  carnivals  of  dullness,  carni- 
vals of  carelessness,  carnivals  of  cupidity,  carnivals  of  corruption, 
carnivals  of  ignorance,  and  carnivals  of  shame,  until  the  cata- 
logue of  these  satanic  festivals  seemed  to  have  become  utterly 
exhausted.    But  it  appear.-,  that  the  list  is  susceptible  of  no  lim- 
itation save  that  which  is  prescribed  by  the  capacity  of  depraved 
men,  and  especially  of  modern  politicians  and  professional 
demagogues,  to  devise  and  execute  plans  of  selfishness  and  wrong 
for  their  own  personal  aggrandizement.    The  latest  inventions 
for  the  perpetration  of  these  "  fantastic  tricks  "  to  deceive  and 
defraud  the  many  and  enrich  the  few,  are  the  school-book 
schemes  now  before  the  legislatures  of  several  of  the  Northern 
States.    Their  ostensible  objects  are  to  secure  uniformity  and 
economy  in  the  use  and  cost  of  these  indispensable  educational 
Helps.    When  we  look  at  the  stupendous  frauds  either  in  general 
or  in  detail,  when  we  take  cognizance  of  the  motives  and 
methods  of  their  concoctors,  aiders,  and  abettors,  when  we  con- 
sider the  ramifications  of  the  movement  through  a  cordon  of  states 
extending  from  Minnesota  to  New  York,  and  when  we  foresee 
Hhe  disastrous  results  to  the  cause  of  education  that  must  inevita- 
bly flow  from  the  success  of  such  schemes,  we  are  forced  to  con- 
clude that  we  may  safely  add  another  carnival  to  the  catalogue 


of  human  follies.  At  any  rate  we  shall  venture  to  do  so;  and 
for  the  lack  of  something  more  classical  and  expressive,  it  may 
be  christened  the  carnival  of  legislative  perverseness  and 
stupidity. 


Like  all  other  hallucinations  that  take  possession  of  men's 
minds,  this  particular  specimen  has  an  origin,  an  exciting  cause, 
and  a  history.  In  the  first  instance,  perhaps,  it  originated  in  a 
mania  for  "  state  uniformity  "  that  raged  a  few  years  ago  among 
a  certain  class  of  spurious  educators,  principally  new  converts  to 
the  gospel  of  education,  that  came  over  from  the  ranks  of  the 
other  professions  composed  especially  of  briefless  lawyers  and  su- 
perannuated clergymen.  The  most  exhaustive,  not  to  say  ex- 
hausting argument  probably  ever  made  in  behalf  of  state  uni- 
formity, was  read  before  a  teachers'  association  in  one  of  our 
Northwestern  states  in  1873,  by  an  invalid  clergyman.  That 
clergyman  is  now  the  Superintendent  of  the  state,  and  the  Leg- 
islature of  that  state  under  the  leadership  of  the  illustrious  Don- 
nellv  has  just  decided  to  go  into  the  publishing  business,  and  its 
Superintendent  is,  under  the  law,  to  become  the  agent-in-chief 
of  the  concern.     Par  nobile  f rat  rum  .' 


Another  exciting  cause  of  this  preposterous  movement  was  the 
high  prices  of  materials  and  commodities  that  were  engendered  by 
the  war,  and  the  failure  of  the  publishing  interest  to  readjust  the 
prices  of  school-books  according  to  the  gradual  appreciation  of 
the  currency  of  the  country  to  a  specie  standard.  Why  such  re- 
adjustments have  not  been  made  we  cannot  undertake  to  say,  as 
we  do  not  belong  to  the  craft.  The  fact  that  these  changes  have 
not  been  made  has  given  rise  to  wide  spread  complaints  among 
the  people  at  the  extravagant  prices  of  school  books.  We  are 
frank  to  say  that  as  the  case  now  appears,  the  publishing  interest 
is  not  entirely  without  responsibility  for  the  reaction  which  seems 
to  have  set  in  against  the  trade.  Be  that  as  it  may,  these  popu- 
lai  complaints  have  been  made  the  pretext  for  these  unstatesman- 
like  and  absurd  schemes  by  which  our  state  governments  are  be- 
ing led  into  branches  of  business  for  which  they  were  never  de- 
signed, and  are  as  totally  unfitted,  as  they  are  to  usurp  any  other 
function  of  private  enterprise  whatever.  Such  schemes  are  ut- 
terly at  Avar  with  every  sound  principle  of  government.  On  the 
same  principle  the  state  may  undertake  to  supply  the  people  with 
cheap  flour,  cheap  clothing,  cheap  lumber,  and  cheap  "mutton 
chops."  The  same  fallacious  logic  that  will  lead  it  to  embrace 
one  branch  of  business  would  justly  it  in  embracing  all  other 
branches  that  minister  to  the  popular  necessities.  Such  jobs  are 
simply  a  travesty  upon  true  legislation,  and  the  men  who  concoct 
and  carry  them  through  are  entirely  unworthy  of  public  trust  and 
confidence. 


Minnesota  is  the  only  state  which  at  the  present  writing  has 
enacted  this  text-book  abomination.  The  legislatures  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan,  Ohio,  and  New  York  it  is  understood  however 
are  now  agonizing  over  the  problem.  The  history  of  this  busi- 
ness in  Minnesota  is  interesting.  It  is  more.  It  is  humiliating 
and  disgraceful.  The  uniformity  monstrosity  was  enacted  there 
we  believe  in  1868.  A  "commission"  of  three  persons  was 
created,  to  whom  exclusive  authority  was  given  to  select  the  text- 
books to  be  used  throughout  the  state  for  the  ensuing  five  years. 
The  commission  was  composed  of  two  politicians  and  one  "  Pro- 
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fessor,"  not  one  of  whom  had  any  special  fitness  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  books  suited  for  use  in  the  common  schools.  The 
politicians  being  in  a  majority,  and  having  large  "  axes  to 
grind,"  carried  the  day.  Charges  of  corruption  were  openly 
and  repeatedly  made  and  were  never  disproved  by  credible  evi- 
dence. Contracts  were  made  with  leading  publishing  houses  for 
five  years.  Agents  were  appointed  at  the  instigation  of  the  com- 
mission to  manage  the  introduction.  Bol  "uniformity"  was 
never  secured,  and,  beyond  the  "introduction  prices,"  the 
economy  of  the  transaction  was  never  heard  of.  The  five  years 
expired  in  1873,  anc^  tnen  came  tne  confusion  that  grows  out  of 
free  trade  and  book  agents'  rights.  Competition  was  strong, 
yet  prices  remained  high.  The  laws  of  the  Publishers'  Board  of 
Trade  were  inexorable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 


At  length,  in  the  Legislature  of  1874,  the  sage  of  Nininger,  the 
irrepressible,  loquacious  Donnelly  appeared,  carried  into  his  seat, 
as  he  pompously  declared, "upon  a  great  tidal  wave  of  reform."  He 
set  about  reforming  the  railways  by  urging  the  most  preposterous 
and  agrarian  measures  to  hold  the  soulless  corporations  in  check. 
He  proposed  to  reform  the  normal  schools  by  destroying  them  at 
one  fell  blow.  His  voice  rang  out  like  a  bugle  blast  against  the 
"corruptions"  of  nearly  every  respectable  public  man  in  the 
state.  But  railways,  normal  schools,  public  officers, — all 
survived  his  relentless  strokes.  At  last,  in  the  decrepitude  of  his 
power  and  on  the  recession  of  his  "  great  tidal  wave,"  he  grasped 
like  a  drowning  man  at  the  straw  of  school-book  reform.  But  in 
this  he  has  worked  with  a  "  hidden  hand."  He  has  schemed  by 
proxy.  He  has  put  forward  Senator  Lineau  as  his  henchman, 
and  after  three  years  of  fearful  struggling  the  text-book  bill  has 
passed.  He  has  smashed  the  publishers'  ring  outside  the  state, 
and  from  one  of  the  fragments  he  has  forged  another  ring  within 
the  state.  He  has  struck  a  giant  monopoly  that  he  could  not 
control  with  a  pigmy  monopoly  that  he  expects  to  control.  He 
retires  from  the  legislative  ring  to  enter  the  school-book  ring. 
How  his  virtuous  heart  must  swell  with  pride  and  satisfaction  at 
the  contemplation  of  the  spoils  in  prospect.  Only  think  of  it. 
A  school-book  monopoly  for  an  entire  state  for  fifteen  years,  at 
say,  $200,000  a  year,  with  the  whole  school  machinery  of  the 
state,  from  the  head  of  the  "educational  department"  down  to 
the  district  clerks  to  back  him.  That  is  an  achievement,  truly, 
which  is  worthy  the  ambition  of  the  most  disinterested  reformer, 
and  "  anti-monopolist  "  that  the  great  republic  has  yet  produced. 
And  now,  let  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Ohio  and  New  York  fall  in. 
This  text-book  reform,  like  the  grasshopper  reform,  and  the  po- 
tato-bug reform,  but  unlike  the  star  of  empire,  takes  its  way  from 
the  west  to  the  east.  With  Donnelly  at  the  Occident,  and  Rob- 
inson and  Ruggles  at  the  Orient,  the  country  is  safe,  because 
school  books  will  be  cheap. 

Under  the  Minnesota  scheme,  the  contractors  are  to  furnish 
the  matter  for  the  books,  subject  to  the  approval  of  a  "  commis- 
sion "  of  three  educators;  they  are  to  make  as  good  books  in  re- 
spect of  paper,  printing,  and  binding  as  those  now  furnished  by 
the  trade ;  they  are  to  supply  them  to  the  schools  at  one-half  the 
retail  prices  now  charged  ;  and  are  to  enjoy  the  monopoly  for 
fifteen  years  !  The  method  of  distribution  is  as  follows  :  The 
school  district  clerks  are  to  forward  to  the  county  superintend- 
ents estimates  of  the  number  of  each  of  the  series  of  books  which 
will  probably  be  required  in  their  several  districts  for  one  year. 
After  all  the  district  orders  are  in,  the  county  superintendent 
revises  them  and  forwards  them  to  the  State  Superintendent  who 


conveys  them  to  the  contractors.  The  latter  fill  the  orders  for 
the  four  thousand  districts,  pack  the  books  in  bulk,  and  forward 
the  packages  for  each  county  to  the  county  auditor.  The  county 
auditor  charges  each  district  with  the  books  ordered,  delivers 
them  to  the  district  clerks  who  are  to  sell  them  to  the  children  at 
prices  fixed  in  schedules  furnished  by  the  State  Superintendent, 
and  pay  the  proceeds  into  the  district  treasuries.  The  contract- 
ors* having  furnished  books  to  a  county  auditor,  present  their 
voucher  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent, to  the  State  Aud- 
itor, who  thereupon  issues  an  order  upon  the  State  Treasurer, 
payable  from  a  "  revolving  fund  "  created  by  a  state  appropria- 
tion of  $50,000,  the  same  to  be  maintained  by  payments  from 
the  counties  for  the  books  ordered  by  the  county  superintend- 
ents. The  counties  are  to  be  reimbursed  by  deducting  the 
amount  due  from  each  district  out  of  its  fund  raised  by  tax. 

And  there  you  have  it.  With  such  experts  in  finance  and 
book-keeping  as  the  average  school  district  clerks,  some  music 
may  be  expected.  The  accuracy,  elegance,  and  promptness  of 
their  statistical  reports  are  an  indication  of  what  their  success 
will  be  as  public  book-sellers  and  book-keepers.  And  again, 
since  the  best  books  made,  after  years  of  experience  have  been 
gained  by  authors  and  publishers,  and  millions  of  capital  have 
been  expended  by  the  regular  trade,  can  now  be  obtained  for 
.sixty  per  cent,  of  the  retail  prices  by  being  bought  in  bulk,  we 
fail  to  see  the  fabulous  economy  secured  by  the  great  reformers 
at  only  fifty  per  cent,  discount.  Of  course,  the  publishers  will 
now  materially  reduce  their  prices,  so  that  they  can  sell  their  su- 
perior books  below  the  prices  allowed  to  be  charged  by  the  state 
monopolists,  and  then,  again,  there  will  be  "  music  in  the  air." 
Another  tidal  wave  of  reform  will  roll  over  the  troubled  popular 
sea,  and  then,  what  next  !  Verily,  "against  stupidity  the  gods 
themselves  fight  unvictorious." 

The  art  of  illustration  is  well  nigh  the  art  of  teaching  itself, 
albeit  that  which  is  often  called  illustration  is  but  a  caricature 
of  the  thing.  Two  things  need  to  be  kept  clearly  in  view  in  at- 
tempting an  illustration,  viz.,  exactly  what  is  the  point  to  be  il- 
lustrated ;  and  does  this  illustration  bear  so  directly  and  solely 
on  that  point  that  its  force  cannot  be  mistaken.  An  illustration 
is  a  sort  of  a  side  light  thrown  upon  a  truth,  or  argument.  It  is 
as  if  a  fine  picture  were  hung  in  a  dark  room,  all  useless  to  a 
person  standing  before  it.  The  picture  is  there, — the  person 
desiring  to  see  it  is  there.  Now  turn  on  the  light.  It  is  all 
dear  and  plain.  The  light  is  not  the  picture,  and  can  not  take 
the  place  of  the  picture  ;  but  it  enables  the  person  to  see  the 
picture  and  appreciate  it.  This  is  the  office  of  an  illustration  ; 
it  is  not  definition,  theorem,  description,  or  demonstration;  but  it 
lights  up  all.  A  pupil  does  not  see  what  o  divided  by  3  is  ;  you 
say,  "  If  o  (no)  apples  were  divided  between  you  three  boys,  how 
many  would  each  get?"  In  an  instant  they  see  that  0-^-3=0. 
Another  gets  but  a  very  vague  idea  of  the  statement  that  "  similar 
triangles  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  described  on  their 
homologous  sides."  You  draw  two  similar  triangles  two  of 
whose  homologous  sides  are  2  and  3,  and  divide  the  former  into 
4  equal  triangles,  and  the  latter  into  9,  each  exactly  like  one  of 
the  former.  The  meaning  of  the  statement  is  apparent  at  once. 
Very  great  care  needs  to  be  taken  that  an  illustration  do  not  take 
the  place  of  the  truth  itself"  in  the  pupil's  mind.  Many  a  student 
familiar  with  the  orrery  thinks  he  comprehends  the  relative  posi- 
tions and  motions  of  the  bodies  composing  the  solar  system,  who 
has  nothing  at  all  in  his  mind  but  those  little  colored  balls  going 
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around  the  big  yellow  one.  As  a  general  principle,  apparatus 
for  illustration  should  be  the  simplest  possible  ;  and  the  greatest 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  truth  itself  is  seen  and  not  merely 
the  apparatus.  It  was  a  mistake  of  this  sort  that  the  man  made 
who,  attempting  to  show  the  pupils  in  a  Sunday  School  what 
faith  is,  laid  an  apple  on  the  table,  saying,  "  What  is  this?  "  An 
apple,"  the  pupils  responded.  "How  do  you  know?"  "We 
see  it."  Covering  it  with  a  bowl,  he  says,  "  What  is  under  this 
bowl?"  "  An  apple  "  they  answer.  "  Well  you  do  not  see  it, 
do  you?"  "  No."  "  But  you  feel  sure  it  is  there  although  you 
can  not  see  it  ?"  "Yes."  "  Now,  this  is  faith."  "Children, 
what  is  faith?"    "An  apple  under  a  bowl,"  is  the  answer.  O. 

What  friend  Reynolds  of  La  Crosse*  says  with  reference  to  the 
pressure  which  is  often  brought  to  bear  upon  superintendents  of 
graded  schools  in  small  places,  compelling  them  to  keep  up 
courses  or  classes  in  the  high  school,  which  justice  and  economy 
do  not  warrant,  is  undoubtedly  true  in  some  instances — perhaps 
in  many.  It  was  not  our  purpose  to  fix  the  blame  upon  any  one, 
but  to  call  attention  to  the  facts.  Indeed  we  suggested  that  the 
case  is  one  which  needs  recognition  in  our  school  laws.  As  it 
now  is,  the  grade  of  the  highest  department  of  the  school  in  such 
a  place  is  usually  determined -by  such  unreasonable  demands  as 
Mr.  Reynolds  refers  to,  or  by  the  caprice  or  ill-directed  ambi- 
tion of  the  teacher.  In  large  places,  the  grade  of  the  high  school 
work  usually  receives  more  careful  consideration  from  the  board 
in  connection  with  the  superintendent,  and  in  fact  often,  and 
properly,  becomes  a  subject  of  popular  interest.  What  we  specially 
commend  is  a  careful  consideration  of  the  field  occupied  by  the 
schools,  and  such  a  decision  with  reference  to  the  grade  of  the 
highest  school  as  the  circumstances  demand.  That  is,  that  the 
board,  as  the  representatives  of  the  people,  should  determine 
whether  it  is  expedient  to  attempt  anything  higher  than  a  gram- 
mar grade,  and  if  it  is  not,  to  call  this  highest  grade  a  grammar 
school,  and  run  it  as  such.  So  also  of  the  grade  of  high  schools 
which  we  mentioned.  Of  course,  if  the  school  has  an  intelligent 
superintendent  when  such  action  is  taken — and  it  were  better 
that  iUshould  not  be  taken  when  it  has  not — he  will  be  the  chief 
counsellor  of  the  board  in  reaching  the  decision.  O. 

THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

I USED  to  wonder,  when  studying  my  arithmetic,  why  I  was  compelled  to 
learn  and  to  use  the  metric  system.  To  be  sure,  the  arithmetic  seemed  to 
be  specially  devoted  to  useless  rules,  and  most  of  my  mathematical  life  was 
passed  trying  to  get  some  comprehension  of  cube  root,  "  double  position,"  and 
the  like,  but  then  I  could  imagine  a  time  when  I  might  own  a  grindstone  with 
a  hole  in  the  centre,  and  might  want  to  allow  three  men  to  each  grind  off  his 
share,  or,  when  I  might  have  an  overmastering  desire  to  know  when  the  min- 
ute hand  of  a  clock  would  be  just  half  way  between  the  hour  and  the  second 
hands,  provided  they  -were  ali' -pointing  the  same  way  at  12  M. ;  but  when, 
where,  and'  how,  was  I  to  put  to  any  use  that  metric  system,  with  its  horrible 
names,  which  our  teacher  attempted  to  Frenchify,  and  which,  in  consequence, 
resembled  a  cross  between  Chinese  and  Low  Dutch. 

Well,  I  have  nev£r  owned  that  grindstone — and  if  it  comes  to  me  now  I 
may  not  be  able  to  divide  it  up  by  rule — nor  really  have  I  ever  been  in  cir- 
cumstances which  rendered  it  superlatively  necessary  that  I  should  guess  out 
the  clock  combination,  but  the  metric  system  has  overtaken  me, — 7uaneet,  wee- 
ded, weekeel — excuse  phonics,  but  I  want  my  Latin  correctly  pronounced. 

It  came.  Like  Jonah's  gourd — authority  given  on  personal  application — 
it  grew  up  in  a  night.  Though  not  born  in  a  stable,  its  godfathers  hope  for  its 
stability,  and  it  is  certainly  justifying  their  "great  expectations." 

On  the  28th  of  July,  1876,  the  child  was  born.    Its  birth  was  presided  over 
by  Dr.  Ilowland,  who,  being  providentially  in  Boston,  was  seized  vi  et  armis 
— this  being  law  Latin  doesn't  need  "phonics" — and,  when  his  good  nature 
*See  Educational  Weekly,  No.  7.  p.  80 
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could  no  longer  resist,  was  hurried  from  the  Parker  to  that  classic  spot  which 
will  be  the  Mecca  of  metric  worshippers  through  the  ages. 

To  be  sure,  its  "  older  twin  "  had  been  in  existence  for  some  time,  but  it  had 
been  working  in  a  sort  of  dignified  way  among  the  learned  few.  Hardly, 
however,  was  the  Metric  Bureau  born  and  christened,  when  it  threw  off  its 
swaddling  clothes,  rolled  up  its  sleeves,  and  went  to  work  in  good  earnest  to 
convince  and  convert  the  entire  country  to  the  use  of  decimals.  Chicago  and 
Boston  united  at  its  christening.  Who  can  tell  the  end  ?  Some  of  us  thought 
at  the  time  that  the  first  line  of  King  Richard's  soliloquy  might  be  appropri- 
ately quoted,  but  the  end  so  far  has  justified  the  means.  Now  when  I  speak 
of  the  birth  of  the  metric  system,  I  do  not  mean  that  it  was  invented  on  the 
said  day  hereinbefore  mentioned,  but  that,  so  far  as  the  American  people  are 
concerned,  it  was  for  the  first  time  brought  before  the  public  in  such  a  way  as 
to  stand  any  chance  of  success.  True,  the  system  had,  in  1866,  been  legalized 
in  the  United  States,  but  the  people  knew  nothing  more  about  it  than  before, 
and  there  was  no  way  in  which  they  could  learn,  so  two  or  three  philanthropic 
persons  determined  to  start  a  Bureau  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  disseminate  a 
knowledge  of  the  benefits  arising  from  using  the  metric  system.  It  is  purely  a 
missionary  work  and  much  more  deserving  the  aid  of  benevolent  people  than 
any  scheme  for  supplying  red  flannel  shirts  to  the  Sandwich  Islanders.  It 
appeals  to  the  public  for  support.  Its  expenses  are  small,  as  all  its  officers 
serve  without  salary,  and  all  money  received  is  used  to  bring  prominently  be- 
fore the  public  the  advantages  of  this  system. 

A  little  monthly  Bulletin  is  issued  as  an  official  organ  of  the  Bureau,  and  is 
sent  to  any  address  regularly  on  receipt  of  one  dollar. 

The  Bureau  has  also  made  all  necessary  arrangements  to  supply  metric 
scales,  measures,  and  in  a  word  anything  needed  to  understand,  teach,  and 
use  the  metric  system.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  any  elaborate  descrip- 
tion or  defense  of  this  "  reform,"  since  it  is  without  doubt  the  simplest  and 
best  system  ever  used,  and,  while  words  may  not  convince,  you  will  all  find 
that  "  seeing  is  believing."  Examine  the  system,  learn  it,  send  for  articles 
illustrating  it,  and  you  will  advocate  it.  Whether  you  do  all  or  none  of  these 
things,  the  metric  system  has  come  to  take  possession.  Already  it  has  been 
adopted  by  the  leading  nations  of  the  world,  Fance, Germany,  Spain,  Hol- 
land, Austria,  Italy,  South  America,  etc.,  having  made  it  their  standard,  and, 
as  soon  as  our  people  learn  its  value  as  a  time-saver,  they  will  demand  its 
substitution  for  the  cumbrous  systems  that  no  one  but  the  school-boy  learns, 
while  he  soon  forgets  them  and  is  happy.  S. 


ORAL  AND  TEXT-BOOK  INSTRUCTION. 

THE  following  is  the  partial  report  of  the  committee  on  Oral  and  Text-Book 
Instruction,  read  by  President  G.  S.  Albee,  at  Madison,  at  the  Decem- 
ber meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association  : 

Your  committee  to  whom  the  subject  of  Oral  and  Text-Book  Instruction  was 
assigned  submit  the  following  as  a  partial  report,  and  ask  farther  time  for  a 
more  complete  consideration  : 

We  assume  the  commonly  received  definition  of  a  text-book  to  be  the  task- 
book  containing  the  lesson  assigned,  the  statements  and  phrases  of  whiqji  are  to 
be  learned  by  the  pupil  in  lieu  of  the  oral  instruction  so  generally  prevalent  in 
previous  centuries. 

One  reason  for  this  departure  from  the  method  of  former  ages,  a  departure 
more  marked  in  this  country  than  among  the  nations  of  the  old  world,  seems 
to  have  been  the  wide-spread  effort  to  afford  universal  education  as  a  foundation 
for  our  institutions.  There  was  an  imperative  demand  for  more  schools 
than  the  nation  could  supply  with  true  teachers.  The  expedient  of  a  few 
able  minds  doing  the  required  teaching  by  proxy,  through  the  printed  page, 
under  the  oversight  of  an  inferior  class  of  minds,  was  tried.  This  method 
possessing  certain  intrinsic  excellences,  seemed  all  the  more  feasible  at  the 
time,  owing  to  the  almost  total  absence  of  experimental  and  inductive  sciences 
from  courses  of  study.  The  schools  became  filled  with  men  who  could  "  keep 
order  "  and  hear  lessons.  In  spite  of  many  true  and  able  teachers  still  in  the 
work,  the  general  tone  of  culture  became  changed,  and  the  "  text-book " 
became  the  beginning  and  end  of  school  instruction  for  the  great  mass  of 
pupils.  Starting  in  its  most  appropriate  sphere  of  intermediate  instruction,  it 
has  shaped  the  processes  of  education  from  the  infant  school  through  the  uni- 
versity. The  introduction  of  the  different  branches  of  natural  science  as  a 
prominent  part  of  school  work  has  served  to  disclose  the  inadequacy  of  a 
text-book  method  for  all  school  work. 

This  method,  endeared  to  this  generation  as  the  center  and  horizon  of  our 
school  boy  experience,  and  faithfully  followed  in  our  riper  years,  finds  ready 
defense  from  able  minds.    Permit  us  briefly  to  sketch  some  of  its  defects. 
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I.  Id  the  first  years  of  a  child's  school  work,  texts  are  necessarily  useless, 
except  as  an  exercise  in  reading,  until  reading  has  ceased  to  be  a  task.  A  reli- 
ance upon  text-books  for  instruction  engenders,  therefore,  an  unwise  haste  in 
acquiring  the  art  of  reading,  so  that  the  recognition  of  arbitrary  signs  and 
groupings  of  characters  is  made  the  burden  of  primary  instruction. 

Nothing  in  the  laws  of  mind  is  more  certain  than  that  knowledge  is  gained 
and  strength  developed  most  readily  on  lines  of  previous  habits  in  thought. 

The  violation  of  this  principle  at  the  threshold  of  school  life,  encouraged  by 
the  blind  effort  to  secure  an  ability  to  employ  texts,  has  much  for  which  to 
answer  in  the  warped  mental  habits  and  tastes  of  this  generation. 

The  readiness  with  which  child  nature  yields  to  personal  influence,  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  he  seeks  knowledge  when  vitalized,  while  constantly 
repelled  by  the  unsympathetic  medium  of  the  silent  page,  are  indices  that  point 
unerringly  to  the  true  method  of  primary  teaching,  though  heeded  by  so 
few. 

II.  Only  after  the  mind  has  become  habituated  to  definite  thinking,  with 
guide  lines  quite  distinctly  traced,  and  considerable  familiarity  with  elementary 
processes  has  been  gained,  can  it  be  profitably  left  or  induced  to  seek  knowledge 
chiefly  from  texts. 

Your  committee  believe  that  a  large  element  of  disorder  and  disobedience 
is  created  by  the  strenuous  efforts  made  to  compel  the  young  to  apply  them- 
selves to  continuous  study  before  they  have  been  prepared  and  trained  for  the 
effort. 

III.  After  the  child  has  been  trained  in  habits  of  careful  observation,  and 
attained  the  ability  to  independently  concentrate  attention,  the  text  becomes 
an  important  auxiliary.  It  enables  the  youth,  yet  lacking  the  power  to  hold  a 
topic  in  all  its  details  clearly  before  the  mind,  to  examine  a  complex  subject 
with  comparative  ease,  and  do  accurate  and  profitable  work  upon  it  beyond 
the  hour  of  instruction. 

But  even  in  this  period  of  the  text's  greatest  usefulness  (after  the  reflective 
power  is  well  rooted  and  yet  is  lacking  in  the  ripened  vigor  of  manhood),  it 
can  never  be  permitted  to  usurp  the  office  of  teacher  without  injury  to  menial 
habit.  It  must  be  kept  as  servant,  and  never  be  permitted  to  rule  the 
work.  It  is  this  tendency  of  the  nominal  teacher  to  abdicate  his  place  and 
suffer  the  agent  to  dictate  terms  to  himself  and  school  that  is  condemned. 
The  very  extensive,  almost  exclusive,  dependence  of  teacher  and  pupils  upon 
the  text-book  for  matter,  phrase,  and  method,  is  so  manifestly  injurious  to 
mental  growth  that  we  need  not  discus>  its  influence  upon  the  pupil's  habit  of 
thought.  The  following  points  are  suggested  regarding  the  influence  upon  the 
teacher  and  the  profession. 

1.  In  so  far  as  it  promotes  an  excessive  amount  of  "  lesson  learning,"  it 
permits  the  substitution  of  ill-trained  and  inferior  minds,  which,  as  base  coin, 
tends  to  exclude  the  intelligent  thinker  from  the  field. 

2.  It  affords  little  incentive  to  constant  growth,  and  suffers  mental  indo- 
lence to  predominate  in  the  one  who  should  be  the  center  of  energizing 
thought.  The  book  permitting,  but  not  compelling  the  man  to  be  a  teacher, 
allows  an  unthinking  routine,  and  he,  unchallenged,  "  presides  over  recitations 
to  which  he  contributes  nothing." 

3.  The  tendency  lo  dwell  upon  the  artificial  form  of  knowledge,  stereo 
typed  for  the  million,  induces  him  to  rely  upon  feats  of  memory  in  tests  of 
proficiency,  both  in  himself  and  pupils.  This  constant  appeal  to  the  exercise 
of  a  single  faculty,  without  aid  from  other  trained  powers,  is  most  prejudicial 
to  culture.  Candor  and  broad  thinking  can  only  take  root  in  a  mind  with 
evenly  trained  powers. 

4.  The  acceptance  of  the  text-book  as  an  embodiment  of  the  work  to  be 
done  in  a  branch  narrows  the  horizon  of  the  teacher's  purpose,  and  clones 
many  avenues  of  growth,  even  in  that  subject,  by  inducing  a  bigoted  habit  of 
accepting  past  conclusions  with  little  question  ;  and  by  cultivating  no  inclina- 
tion to  test  truth  face  to  face  with  his  fellows :  thus  depriving  him  of  an  essen- 
tial quality  in  teaching,  the  ability  to  impress  and  stimulate  thought. 


ARITHMETICAL  AND  ALGEBRAIC  SOLUTIONS. 

Prof.  S.  S.  Rock  wood,  'Whitewater  State  Normal  School. 
^pHE  two  methods  are  quite  distinct,  but  since  many  old  and  most  young 
J[     teacher^  do  not  clearly  apprehend  their  differences  when  treading  upon 
the  border-land  between  them,  it  may  be  profitable  as  well  as  interesting  to 
briefly  discuss  the  question  of  their  relation. 

An  arithmetical  solution  is  one  in  which  the  known  (given)  elements  are 
combined  with  each  other  in  the  various  processes  in  a  manner  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  unknown  (required)  element,  i,  e.  the  answer. 


An  algebraic  solution  1*  one  in  which  the  unknown  element  enters  into 
combination  with  the  known  at  the  outset,  either  explicitly  by  a  symbol,  or 
implicitly  without  one,  except  so  far  as  the  unit  one  may  be  said  to  answer 
that  purpose.  When  the  unknown  element  enters  explicitly,  the  result  is  a 
solution  by  means  of  an  acknowledged  equation,  (the  true  algebraic  instru- 
ment) and  when  the  unknown  element  enters  implicitly,  the  result  is  a  solu- 
tion by  an  ////acknowledged  equation,  but  nevertheless  by  as  truly  an  algebraic- 
process. 

To  illustrate,  take  for  example  the  following  :  If  j  of  a  yard  of  cloth  cost 
$|  what  is  the  price  per  yard  ?  Divide  the  whole  cost  by  the  amount  bought, 
and  it  will  give  the  cost  per  yard.  Si-=-|=S|=Sl.20,  which  is  purely  arithme- 
tical. 

Let  ,v=cost  per  yard.  Multiply  the  amount  bought  by  the  price  per  yard,  and 
it  equals  the  whole  cost,  to  wit,  $xXf=$i  which  is  a  legitimate  equation, 
and  by  dividing  both  members  by  the  coefficient  of  x,  we  have  $x—$l.20,  as 
before,  but  the  solution  is  clearly  algebraic. 

Again  :  How  many  days  will  it  take  81  men  to  d  .  a  piece  of  work  which 
42  men  can  do  in  12?  days  ? 

Arithmetically;  42  X  I2l=  whole  number  of  days'  work  to  be  done,  and 
540  days'  work  divided  by  81,  the  number  of  men,  gives  6£  as  the  number  of 
days'  work  each  must  do,  that  is,  the  required  time. 

Algebraically;  Let  x—  the  number  of  days.  Then  \  xSi  =42X I2#,  the 
basis  of  the  equation  being  the  whole  number  of  days'  work  to  be  done.  Re- 
duce the  equation  and  *=6§,  the  required  answer.  The  statement  by  propor- 
tion is  of  course  purely  algebraic  and  gives  the  above  equation. 

Once  more  :  A  and  B  can  do  a  piece"of  work  in  6  days,  and  A  can  do  it  in 
10  days ;  in  what  time  can  B  do  it  ? 

Arithmetically;  From  what  (amount  of  work)  both  can  do  in  a  day  subtract 
what  A  can  do,  and  the  remainder  is  what  B  can  do,  and  the  reciprocal  of 
what  he  can  do  in  a  day  is  the  required  number  of  days,  viz,  -j-  '-r^=:-^-=i5, 
the  answer. 

Algebraically;  Let  ,i  =B's  number  of  days.  Now,  the  reciprocal  of  the 
number  of  days  is  the  amount  of  work  which  can  be  done  by  either  or  both, 
therefore,  i-j-^^!.,  the  basis  of  the  equation  being  the  amount  of  work  both 
can  do  in  one  day.    Reduce  the  equation  and  .r=l5,  as  above. 

These  exambles  clearly  show  the  truth  of  the  definitions  given  alx>ve;  but 
here  is  an  example  which  does  not  admit  of  a  pure  arithmetical  solution. 

What  number  is  it  whose  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  parts  equal  27  ? 

The  lad  who  says  "  J, +3+3=^  of  the  number  =27,  and  J  of  27=3,  which 
is  -,V  of  the  number,  and  therefore  the  answer  is  36."  as  really  and  truly  use-, 
the  unknown  element  as  though  he  had  said,  "  Let  .v  =  lhe  number  "  and  then 
made  the  ordinary  solution  by  means  of  an  acknowledged  equation  with  it> 
transformations. 

I  am  not  considering  which  is  better,  but  what  each  is  as  a  matter  of  mathe- 
matical philosophy,  and  have  purposely  taken  the  most  simple  examples. 

It  is  not  an  infrequent  thing  for  a  pupil  to  say  of  some  problem  in  Elemen- 
tary Algebra,  I  can  solve  it  by  mental  arithmetic  but  I  don't  see  how  to  make 
any  use  of  an  equation,"  and  also  one  often  has  a  solution  presented  that 
merely  makes  a  pretense  of  using  a  symbol  for  the  unknown  element  while  the 
process  is  purely  arithmetical. 

From  this  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  something  more  than  the  presence  of 
the -literal  notation  is  necessary  to  render  a  solution  algebraic,  and  it  becomes 
evident  thajt  arithmetic  generalized  by  it  does  not  become  algebra.  To' fully 
and  clearly  draw  the  line  between  algebraic  and  arithmetical  solutions,  let  us 
solve  the  following  general  problem,  which  is  not  so  simple  : 

A  man  owes  P  dollars  which  he  wishes  to  pay  in  //  equal  annual  payments, 
allowing  interest  at  the  rate  of  /•  cents  on  a  dollar  per  year.  (The  solution  to 
be  made  according  to  the  United  States  rule  for  partial  payments). 

The  regular  algebraic  solution  is  given  in  Olney's  Science  of  Arithmetic, 
page  194,  and  was  lately  published  as  original  (?)  £>y  a  contributor  to  the 
ATntional  leathers'  Monthly,  but  I  repeat  it  here  for  sake  of  the  discussion, 
and  follow  it  by  the  arithmetical  solution  both  for  the  sake  of  the  comparison 
and  for  its  own  sake,  since,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  is  quite  novel. 

Let  .r=the  annual  payment.  i 
P{  i-\-r)=  amount  end  of  1st  year.  \. 
P{l-\-r) — x—  new  principal. 

P[  1  -\-r)"-  —x  ( l-\-r)—x=  principal  at  beginning  of  3d  ye?r. 
P(l-\-r)s  — x  ( 1  -\-r) 2  — x  ( l-j-r)  —  x—  principal  at  beginning  of  4th  year. 

P(l-\-r)*>  —  x(l-\-r)a~l  —  x  (l-\-r)D-2  —x(l-\-r)—x=o,  since 

the  debt  is  discharged  by  the  payment. 

P(i+r)"  -*{(i+r)»-H-«  («+*)-■  +{*+r)+*  }  =° 
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series,  we  have  x 


By  transposing  and  summing  the 

P(i+r)\  whence  x= 

The  following  solution  was  presented  during  the  past  term  by  Mr.  Lynn  Gor- 
don of  the  junior  class  in  our  school,  and  I  desire  to  give  him  whatever  credit 
may  be  due  for  making  it. 

is  the  sum  of  money  which,  put  at  interest,  will  pay  a  dollar  at  the  end 


i+r 
a  year ; 

on  until 

Now, 


(i+ry 


will  discharge  one  dollar  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  so 
is  the  sum  that  will  pay  one  dollar  at  the  end  of  the  time. 


=  the 


of 


^t('+^T('+^) 
money  which,  put  at  interest  according  to  the  conditions,  will  pay  the  annual 
sum  of  one  dollar.  The  simple  question  now  is,  how  much  will  P  dollars  dis- 
charge annually  ?  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  if  you  divide  P  by  the  sum  of 
the  series,  the  quotient  is  the  constant  annual  payment. 

The  sum  of  the  series  is  and  (l_j_r)»-i  -1S  the    anSWer  M 

before.  * 

Here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  general  formula  as  the  result  of  a  purely  arith- 
metical computation,  which  brings  this  discussion  to  a  proper  climax  as  well 
as  conclusion. 

GOD'S  IDEAL  OF  PARENTAGE. 

Rev.  L.  W.  Hart,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

IF  all  the  parents  whose  children  are  now  in  our  schools  would  cooperate 
heartily  and  regularly,  the  scholars  would  improve  much  faster.  But  the 
parents,  about  nine  out  of  every  ten,  do  not  cooperate  with  the  teacher — nay 
more,  and  far  worse,  often  counteract  the  teacher's  best  efforts.  As  a  teacher 
of  much  practical  experience,  it  is  my  opinion,  professionally,  that,  in  all  or- 
diary  cases,  if  the  scholar  makes  little  or  no  progress,  it  is  much  more  likely 
to  be  the  fault  of  the  scholar  or  the  parent  than  the  fault  of  the  teacher.  This 
is  so  from  the  nature  of  the  case  and  hardly  need  be  argued. 

My  dear  reader,  you  are  perhaps  a  parent,  and  have  a  child  or  children  in 
a  school,  of  some  grade.    To  you  this  appeal  is  directed. 

First,  you  know  full  well,  that  your  child  needs  to  have  a  great  deal  of  time 
spent  with  it,  first  and  last,  to  instruct,  to  direct,  to  rectify  errors,  to  make 
good  impressions,  to  deepen  them  by  repetition,  to  form  the  best  habits  of 
mind — (we  will  not  here  add,  of  body  and  soul),  to  employ  restraint  from  er- 
ror, and  constraint  to  truth  and  to  goodness — and  much  else  that  belongs  to 
real  education.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  time  with  each  child  separately,  even 
with  the  brighest  and  most  well  balanced,  much  more  time  with  the  slow,  the 
dull,  the  volatile,  the  stubborn.  Hours  and  hours  must  be  spent,  to  bring  ou 
all  the  best  of  the  child's  powers  and  tastes, — particularly  with  the  young 
child. 

Apply  the  mathematics  of  the  case.  You  have  a  group  of  children,  but  the 
teacher  has  a  roomful.  You  have  them  at  home  three-quarters  of  the  time, 
but  the  teacher  has  them  only  one-quarter.  You  ought  to  understand  each 
child  thoroughly,  but  the  teacher  cannot  be  expected  to  understand  eacfa.child 
more  than  partially.  You  can  use  any  and  all  motives  you  choose,^!t  the 
teacher  can  use  only  a  few.  You  are  held  chiefly  responsible  for  the  child,  to 
bring  it  up  to  adult  years  a  good  citizen,  but  the  teacher  will  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  only  a  very  limited  part  of  the  child's  culture  and  habits.  So  much 
for  the  relative  position  of  the  three  parties  concerned — the  position  immuta- 
bly fixed  and  fortified  by  God,  by  society,  and  by  law. 

Now,  secondly,  while  each  of  the  three  is  to  fulfill  his  own  part  or  duty,  it 
is  the  parent,  it  is  you  yourself,  dear  reader,  to  do  your  duty  earnestly  and 
regularly.    Do  you  see  it  ?    Do  you  feel  it  ? 

Thirdly,  When  and  how  shall  you  do  it?  That  is  for  you  to  decide.  That 
is  the  sacred  field  between  you  and  your  child,  into  which  no  one  else  dare 
intrude,  nor  can  possibly  enter.  If  your  share  is  not  done  by  yourself,  it  will 
never  be  done,  and  your  child  will  be  the  loser  or  sufferer.  If  you  are  com- 
petent, very  good,  for  the  child  will  be  the  gainer  all  his  lifelong.  If  you  are 
not  competent,  yet  do  all  you  can  by  personal  care.  Help  him  to  study.  Ex- 
plain all  you  can.  Converse  often  with  him.  Know  what  he  studies.  Hear 
him  recite.  Encourage  all  his  efforts.  Praise  his  success.  Solve  his  puzzles. 
Work  with  him  in  the  evenings  as  your  sacred  duty  and  delight.  Throw  all 
the  light  you  can  on  his  path.    Be  his  best  friend.    Be  parent  of  his  mind  as 


well  as  of  his  body.  When  his  studies  go  beyond  your  knowledge,  yet  accom- 
pany him  with  constant  supervision,  and  you  will  learn  many  things  sooner 
than  he  can,  because  your  powers  are  mature  and  strong. 

Fourthly,  Your  reward  will  be  great,  and  daily,  and  delightful.  You  will 
see  his  growth,  and  feel  that  you  have  borne  your  part  in  it.  You  will  lay 
solidly  the  foundation  of  most  welcome  friendship  and  love. 

PUBLIC  OPINION  AND  THE  TEACHER'S  PROFESSION. 

Dr.  Adolf  Douai,  Irvington,  New  Jersey. 

IN  military  matters,  professional  men  only  are  consulted ;  laymen  have  no 
influence  whatever  on  the  organization,  drilling,  armament,  and  leader- 
ship of  the  army,  on  the  kind  of  ordinance,  the  location  and  construction  of 
fortresses,  and  least  of  all  on  the  details  of  these  affairs.  In  navigation,  pro- 
fessional men  are  exclusively  employed,  laymen  are  not  trusted  with  superin- 
tending the  building  and  outfit  of  ships,  devising  a  code  of  marine  laws  and 
signals,  governing  ships  and  crews,  steering,  and  the  like.  In  sanitary  mat- 
ters, professional  physicians  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  laymen,  are  supreme 
rulers ;  they  ordain  how  hospitals  ought  to  be  built  and  managed,  how  disin- 
fectants should  be  used,  how  apothecaries'  shops  should  be  conducted,  how 
the  quarantine  measures  are  to  be  taken,  etc.  In  matters  of  law,  none  but 
professional  lawyers  are  employed  or  even  listened  to ;  they  make  and  unmake 
our  constitutions  and  laws,  and  administer  justice,  except,  perhaps,  in  trifling 
concerns.  In  civil  engineering,  in  mining,  in  manufactures,  in  mercantile 
affairs — in  short,  in  every  branch  of  human  ingenuity  and  ability,  it  is  the 
professional  men  who  administer  to  our  wants  without  being  hampered  by  out- 
siders; who  make  the  laws  of  their  profession,  and  guard  its  professional 
execution,  and  laymen  are  modest  enough  to  withhold  their  interference. 

Why,  then,  is  teaching,  and  public  education  in  general,  so  unfortunate  as 
to  be,  solely  among  all  the  crafts,  superintended,  legislated  upon,  controlled, 
officered,  and- hampered  by  laymen,  at  least  as  a  rule,  and  in  most  respects? 
Why  do  not  life-long  professional  educators  devise  school  laws  and  measures 
of  school  government,  ordain  how  teachers  are  to  be  prepared  for  their  call- 
ing, how  appointed  and  rewarded,  advanced  or  discontinued,  how  school 
books  are  to  be  made  and  introduced,  what  auxiliary  apparatus,  what  kind  of 
discipline,  school  organism,  and  moral  education  ought  to  be  applied  ?  Is 
teaching,  is  education,  not  as  important  as  any  other  want  of  civilized  society? 
Nobody  would  render  himself  so  ridiculous  as  to  deny  this.  Does  it  require 
in  its  follower  less  professional  preparation,  nay,  even  lifelong  study,  and  less 
character  and  talent  ?  Nobody  dares  to  openly  proclaim  this,  but  most  people 
seem  to  think  so,  and  to  act  upon  this  belief.  This  inconsistency  seems  to 
have  some  secret  cause ;  we  must  unravel  it. 

It  is  the  common  belief  that  the  school  is  a  mighty  agency  for  weal  or  woe 
of  mankind ;  and  it  is  a  precious  sign  of  the  advancement  of  our  age  that 
this  belief  is  now-a-days  a  general  inheritance  of  the  foremost  nations.  For 
this  very  reason,  the  poivers  that  be  have  always  reserved  to  themselves  the 
control  of  the  school.  Church,  or  state,  or  society,  or  two  of  them,  or  all 
three,  have  made  the  school  the  means  for  their  ends.  The  teaching  frater- 
nity was,  at  all  times,  their  serf,  at  least  in  the  common  school,  but  to  a  great 
degree  also  in  the  higher  branches  of  education.  And  this  policy  of  keeping 
the  teachers  servile,  found  its  best  means  in  low  salaries,  a  low  rank  in  society, 
and  a  severe  tutorship  for  the  teachers.  The  American  nation  has  not  yet 
outgrown  this  European  prejudice,  has,  on  the  contrary,  faithfully  preserved 
this  policy. 

This  seems  to  be  a  hard  judgment,  but  it  is  truthful.  Please  do  not  excuse 
the  above  policy  on  the  ground  that  a  republic,  a  self-governing  people,  need 
even  a  greater  watchfulness  over  the  stability  of  their  institutions  than  a 
European  despotic  government !  Why  do  the  people  not  exercise  that  same 
watchfulness  over  their  lawyers  and  politicians,  and  over  their  capitalists — 
classes  that  are  powerful  in  the  destinies  of  the  nation,  while  the  teachers  as  a 
class  are  not? — This  tells  the  whole  story. 

The  teachers  as  a  class  are  children  of  their  times,  and  will  reflect  the  spirit 
of  the  community  in  which  they  live.  There  is  no  more  danger  from  their 
independent  views  on  matters  of  education,  than  there  is  from  those  of  your 
army  and  navy  officers — nay,  far  less.  But  by  rendering  them  powerless  for 
good,  their  position  little  attractive  and  less  profitable,  you  prevent  most  of  the 
best  men  and  women  of  talent  and  character  from  choosing,  and  well  prepar- 
ing themselves  for,  a  life-long  teacher's  vocation.  You  destroy  the  profession. 
By  transplanting  on  this  free  soil  a  European  despotic  measure,  to  wit,  the  ser- 
vile position  of  teachers,  you  destroy,  gradually,  the  foundations  of  the 
republic. 
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You  wonder  that  about  three-fourlhs  of  the  teachers  of  our  country  are  per- 
sons without  any  professional  training  for  then'  responsible  calling?  that  our 
normal  schools,  which  furnish  almost  all  the  rest,  cannot  advance  more  than  a 
few  per  cent,  of  their  pupils  to  the  goal  of  their  course,  because  the  pupils 
enter  them  with  too  low  a  standard  of  development  ?  that,  on  an  average,  a 
teacher  serves  no  longer  than  three  or  four  years,  and  then  goes  over  to  some 
other,  more  attractive  vocation  ?  that,  perhaps,  not  one  per  cent,  of  common 
school  teachers  are  really  life-long,  or  at  least,  professional,  educators?  and  that 
even  of  these,  numbers  turn  out  book  agenl-.  lawyers,  professors  in  colleges, 
or  writers?  How  can  you  wonder  at  all  this?  The  sums  which  your  130 
normal  schools  cost  are  nearly  all  throw;-,  away — because  you  won't  have  it 
that  teaching  be  a  profession,  and  you  won't  hive  that,  because  you  insist  on 
the  school  being  governed  by  laymen.  You  deprecate  the  great  expenses  in 
the  wake  of  well  salaried  teachers'  positions?  Do  you,  indeed,  not  know 
that  what  you  save  in  this  respect,  must  be  doubly  spent  on  jails,  penetentia- 
ries,  almshouses,  courts,  police,  and  politicians  ?    But  you  knov^  that. 

Do  you  hot  perceive  that  whatever  is  good  and  great  in  American  public 
schools  has  been  the  result  of  a  wise  moderation  on  the  part  of  boards  of 
education,  school  trustees,  and  laymen  school  officials  in  general  ?  Wherever, 
especially  in  our  larger  cities,  the  laymen  school  rulers  withheld  their  com- 
mand in  favor  of  some  experienced  professional  superintendent,  and  confined 
themselves  to  watching  the  effects  of  his  administration,  and  wherever  the  peo- 
ple continued  in  school  offices  for  the  greatest  length  of  lime  such  wise  school 
boards  and  tried  professional  men — there,  and  there  only,  you  will  find  the 
better  and  the  best  of  our  schools,  though  we  must  say  the  very  best  of  them 
could  be  far  belter  yet,  if  all  the  teachers  had  an  influence,  a  collective,  gov- 
erning, and  legislating  influence,  and  a  profitable  position.  Does  not  this 
show  what  course  the  American  people  should  follow  with  regard  to  public 
education  ? 

But  the  fault  does  not  solely  rest  with  the  people  at  large;  ii  rests,  to  some 
degree,  with  the  teaching  fraternity  also.  They  are^oo  submissive,  too  little 
inspired  with  the  dignity  of  their  profession,  too  modest  and  European  in 
their  claims.  Why,  if  every  teachers'  meeting,  every  educational  i  uirnal,  every 
school  superintendent  in  his  reports,  and  every  newspaper  under  their  influence, 
did,  again  and  again,  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  our  people  to  the  effect 
that  teaching  and  education  should  be  made  an  influential  and  self-supporting 
profession — why  should  we  doubt  that  they  might  soon  be  successful  ?  Why 
should  it  be  impossible  that  public  opinion  were  gained  over  to  our  side  of  the 
question?  Why  could  we  not  live  to  see  national,  state,  and  Communal 
teachers'  convocations  busy  in  framing  laws  for  the  entire  school  government  to 
be  compromised  on  with  the  legislative  powers,  busy  in  increasing  the  school 
budgets,  in  organizing  the  best  of  normal  schools,  in  appointing  and  control- 
ling teachers,  and  managing  all  concerns  of  the  school,  of  course  under  the 
supervision  of  citizens  and  laymen? 

It  is  only  the  first  step  that  costs. 
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SINCE  the  preparation  of  the  note  in  a  recent  number  of  Tui'.  Weekly, re- 
ferring to  a  scientific  excursion  round  the  world,  Professor  Jenney,  of 
Michigan  University,  has  disclaimed  responsibility  for  the  project,  though  he 
savs  nothing  to  its  discredit.  Mr.  Woodruff,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Indianapolis, 
seems  to  have  been  mainly  active  in  agitating  the  project  so  far;  his  plan  was 
mentioned  in  our  Indiana  department  last  week.  I. overs  <,f  field-work  in 
science,  however,  will  have  no  lack  of  opportunity  next  summer  to  exercise 
their  favorite  specialties.  A  "  Sunlmer  School  of  Natural  History"  is  to  be  or- 
ganized shortly  by  Prof.  Comstock,  of  Cornell  University.  A  steamer  will  be 
chartered  for  a  period  of  four  to  six  weeks,  to  be  used  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  the  school  on  a  trip  from  Buffalo  or  Cleveland,  along  the  south  ami  west 
shores  of  Lakes  Erie,  Huron  and  Superior,  thence  along  the  north  and  cast 
shores  of  the  same  waters,  visiting  all  important  bays  and  islands  on  the  way, 
touching  frequently  for  inland  excursions  to  the  mines  and  oilier  points  of 
scientific  interest.  Numerous  localities  out  of  the  regular  line  of  travel  will 
be  included,  and  some  of  the  larger  rivers  will  be  ascended  as  far  as  practica- 
ble. Competent  instructors  will  lie  engaged  to  superintend  the  zoological  and 
botanical  work.  Lectures  have  been  promised  by  eminent  specialists  who  will 
join  the  party  at  convenient  points  along  the  route.  Dredgings  will  be  made 
as  often  as  desirable,  and  complete  illustrative  collections  will  be  obtained  of 
the  geology,  zoology  and  botany  of  the  region  traversed. 

The  fee,  including  berth,  board,  instruction,  and  all  traveling  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  steamer,  will  not  exceed  S125  for  thirty  days,  and  S3. 50  for 


each  additional  day.  It  is  understood  that  the  trip  shall  not  exceed  thirty  days 
J  unless  so  decided  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  pupils.    Excursions  upon  land  will 

be  so  arranged  as  to  require  the  least  possible  expenditure,  and  no  pupil  will  be 
j  required  to  join  them.  The  expedition  will  start  about  July  5.  Prof.  Sanborn 
I  Tenney  will  also  lead  a  "Natural  History  Exploring  Expedition"  to  the 
j  Rocky  Mountains  immediately  after  commencement,  for  operations  during 
j  the  summer  in  Utah,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado. 

j  — A  London  correspondent  of  the  Liverpool  Post  writes  that  private  educa- 
tion in  the  former  city  is  becoming  a  very  expensive  luxury.  He  says: 
"  Having  to  make  inquiries  lately,  I  found  one  small  girl's  school  of  less  than 
a  dozen  pupils,  in  by  no  means  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  parts  of  London, 
I  where  the  terms  asked  were  £2.00  a  year,  besides  extras,  which  would  bring 
!  the  amount  up  to  about  ^280.  Eton  prices,  in  fact,  without  Eton  Mat.  It 
was  explained  by  the  lady  who  kept  the  school  that  one  cause  of  the  high 
terms  was  the  large  sum  which  had  to  be  paid  for  lectures.  For  instance. 
Professor  Morley  was  accustomed  to  give  lectures  on  English  literature,  and 
bad  three  guineas  every  lime.  This  is  not  bad  pay,  seeing  that  the  same  lec- 
ture may  be  delivered  a  dozen  times  in  the  course  of  a  week/  but  then  it  in- 
cludes also  the  correction  of  the  pupils'  exercises,  which  is  rather  tedious 
work." 

— The  Woman's  Journal,  of  Boston — Julia  Ward  Howe's  paper — says  that  a 
proposition  to  dispense  with  the  male  grammar-school  principals  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  substitute  women  in  their  places,  is  being  seriously  discussed  in 
that  city,  and  is  understood  to  be  looked  upon  with  favor  by  members  of  the 
school  board.  The  movement  arises,  not  from  any  hostility  to  or  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  abilities  of  the  present  principals,  but  in  a  belief  that  as  good, 
work  can  be  done  by  energetic  women,  who  can  be  hired  for  about  two-thirds 
the  salary  now  paid.  This  would  naturally  call  for  more  personal  supervision 
on  the  part  of  the  superintendent,  but  not  more  than  he  could  probablv  give. 
The  plan  of  having  lady  principals  for  grammar-schools  has  been  tried  in 
oilier  cities,  some  much  larger  than  Springfield,  with  marked  success. 

— Since  the  negative  side  has  already  been  given  in  this  journal,  we  cannot  re 
frain  from  mentioning  a  few  very  excellent  points  in  Sheldon's  Readers  published 
by  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.  N.  Y.  In  numbers  1,  2  and  3,  the  pictures  are 
universally  correct  and  interesting,  bringing  out,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  little 
matters  pertaining  to  the  animal  world,  which  are  just  what  will  set  inquisitive 
boys  and  girls  observing  and  thinking  for  themselves.  In  numbers  4  ami  5 
we  nolice  many  extracts  from  the  best  pens,  but  not  the  same  already  many 
times  published.  Such  writers  as  Elizabeth  Agassiz,  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  li.  F. 
Taylor,  and  Horace  Bushnell,  always  say  good  and  entertaining  things. 
Hans  Christian  Anderson,  Washington  Irving,  and  a  long  line  of  the  choicest 
writers  of  this  century,  I  find  represented  here  by  a  page,  if  no  more.  Cer- 
tainly from  these  pages  alone  our  young  folks  may  get  a  taste  of  the  literature 
of  the  time.  K.  B.  F. 

— Seventy-four  plans  were  submitted  for  the  new  school  building  to  be 
constructed  at  Mount  Pulaski,  Illinois,  by  fifty-three  difterenl  architects  from 
nearly  every  principal  city  of  the  Union.  The  successful  competitor  was  Mr. 
H.  C.  Koch,  of  Milwaukee,  who  is  gaining  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  de- 
signer of  school  buildings. 

— From  I).  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston,  we  are  lately  in  receipt  of  The  Wide 
Awake  and  fiahv  Land.  Tbe  former  has  just  entered  011  its  second  year,  and, 
with  its  beautiful  new  title  page  and  excellent  tabic  of  contents,  bids  fair  soon 
to  stand  at  the  head  of  periodicals  for  children,  and  youth-.  Since  its  com- 
mencement, it  has  steadily  improved,  and  now  ranks  at  no  great  distance  from 

4fc  Nicholas.  Baby  Land  is  a  superb  journal  for  little  one-'.  It  began 
W11IT1S77.  For  teachers  who  wish  for  such  aid  as  only  children's  literature 
can  give,  we  most  earnestly  recommend  the  preceding.  The  former  contains 
matter  suitable  for  young  people  through  the  grammar  grade;  nothing  is  bet- 
ter for  the  lowest  primary  grades  than  the  latter.  The  prices  respectively  are 
two  dollars,  and  fifty  cents. 

—  From  John  L.  Shorey,  Boston,  comes  The 
well  known  to  need  an  introduction.  It  fills  a  place  midway  between  the 
two  just  named,  and  would  be  an  efficient  help  in  the  school-room.  Any 
teacher  cm  afford  Si. 60  a  year  for  such  fine  illustrations  and  choice  exercises  in 
prose  and  verse.  I  believe  few  instructors  know  the  aid  they  might  render 
their  pupils  by  good  pictures  and  cheery  stories.  K.  B.  F. 

Fifth  A /una} I  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.  J!.  Mallon,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  1876. — This  document 
shows  a  gratifying  condition  of  affairs  in  the  chief  city  of  Georgia.  The  pop 
ulalion  of  Atlanta  in  1875  was  32,000;  the  number  of. children  from  six  to 
eighteen  years  of  age,  according  to  the  enumeration  of  1874,  was  10,362; 
number  of  wdiite  children,  7,238;  colored,  3,124;  total  number  enrolled  dur- 
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jVnrsery,  too  long  and  too 
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ing  1875-6,  3,809;  average  number  belonging  on  monthly  enrollment,  2,813; 
average  daily  attendance,  2,440;  percentage  of  attendance,  93.  The  total 
expenditures  for  the  year  were  #48,074.56.  The  present  value  of  the 
school  property  of  the  city  is  $95,000.  Under  the  supervision  of  our 
friend  Mallon,  the  schools  are  accomplishing  a  great  work  for  the  city,  the 
state.,  and  the  whole  South. 

Report  on  the  Influence  of  Climate  on  Pulmonary  Diseases  in  Minnesota. 
By  Franklin  Staples,  M.  D.,  Winona. — This  is  an  interesting  pamphlet,  of  41 
pages,  upon  a  subject  of  much  importance  to  persons  suffering  from  pulmon- 
ary diseases,  and  to  medical  men  throughout  the  country  who  are  called  upon 
to  give  advice  to  invalids  as  to  a  change  of  climate.  It  was  prepared  by  a 
very  intelligent  and  painstaking  physician,  enjoying  a  successful  practice  in 
the  state  to  which  it  refers.  It  was  originally  presented  to  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  and  is  taken 
from  the  transactions  of  that  body.  The  pamphlet  gives:  1.  A  brief  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  early  settlement  of  Minnesota  Territory.  2.  A  sketch  of 
the  Geography  and  Topography  of  the  state,  with  an  outline  of  its  geological 
formations.  3.  The  Meteorological  observations  of  the  state.  4.  The  vital 
statistics.  Next  follows  a  discussion  of  "  The  Influence  of  Climate  on  Pul- 
monary Diseases  in  Minnesota,"  with  special  reference  to  Chronic  Catarrh, 
Pneumonia,  and  Phthisis  Pulmonalis.  A  large  number  of  cases  illustrative 
of  the  effects  of  the  climate  of  Minnesota  are  given,  with  the  observations  of 
medical  experts,  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  bearing  upon  these  cases,  all  of 
which  are  of  great  interest.  We  regret  that  want  of  space  does  not  permit  us 
to  present  a  summary  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  this  excellent  paper;  for 
although  the  WEEKLY  is  not  a  medical  journal,  yet  this  subject  is  of  such  gen- 
eral interest  that  we  feel  that  we  should  be  rendering  our  friends  at  the  east 
good  service  by  quoting  the  closing  portion  of  the  report  entire.  We  shall 
endeavor  to  find  room  for  it  at  some  future  time. 

Warren  s  Brief  Course  in  Geography,  is  the  title  of  a  work  by  I).  M.  Warren, 
the  author  of  the  well-known  series  of  geographies  published  by  Cowper 
thwait  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  a  compact  work  of  92  pages,  and  pur- 
ports to  teach  geography  as  a  science,  and  not  as  a  collection  of  unassociated 
facts.  An  effort  is  made  to  lead  the  pupil  "  to  see  that  the  position  of  a  coun- 
try and  the  nature  of  its  surface  determine  its  climate,  and,  consequently  the 
character  of  its  plan!  ;,  animals,  and  inhabitants."  The  idea  of  the  book  is  to 
avoid  the  dreary  detail  which  stupefies  and  disgusts  pupils  as  the  subject  is 
ofte0taught.  The  illustrations  are  from  original  designs,  and  the  maps  are 
the  work  of  Superintendent  Apgar,  of  New  Jersey.  The  mechanical  work  of 
the  volume  i^  superb.  Western  agent,  F.  S.  Belden,  25  Washington  Streel, 
Chicago. 

— Messrs.  Hadley  Bros.  &  Co.,  65  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  have  for 
sale,  price  #1.50,  an  interesting  new  volume  just  published  by  Scribner,  Arm- 
strong Co.,  and  entitled  An  Introduction  to  Political  Economy.  The  author 
is  Prof.  Perry,  of  Williams  College,  who  has  written  a  larger  work  upon  the 
same  subject.  The  work  in  question  contains  six  chapters,  embracing  the  very 
important  and  fundamental  topics  of  Value,  Production,  Commerce,  Money, 
Credit,  and  Taxation.  There  are  no  subjects  attracting  and  likely  to  attract,, 
for  some  time,  more  attention  than  these.  Prof.  Perry  treats  his  favorite 
specialty  with  a  master's  hand,  and  presents  his  views  with  great  clearness  and 
force.  Of  course  there  will  be  a  large  class  of  people  who  will  not  agree 
with  him  on  the  kindred  questions  nf  protection  and  taxation.  But  the 
perusal  of  those  chapters  will  have  the  effect  of  attracting  increased  attention 
to  a  much  neglected  science.    Mechanically,  the  volume  is  irreproachable. 

—Messrs.  J.  1).  Lippincott  &  Co.  have  published  ./  Pocket  French  Diction- 
ary, which  is  for  saic  by  Hadley  Brothers  &  Co.,  of  this  city.  It  is  a  neat 
and  handy  volume  of  350  pages,  contains  new  words  in  general  use  not  to  be 
found  in  other  dictionaries,  compound  words  not  translated  literally, 
prepositions  annexed  to  the  French  verbs  and  adjectives,  showing  what  case 
they  govern ;  acceptations  of  the  words  separated  by  figures,  with  directions 
as  to  the  choice  to  be  made  of  the  proper  word;  examples  of  the  most 
familiar  idioms  and  phrases,  and  abridged  vocabularies  of  geographical  and 
mythological  names.  It  is  recommended  to  students  of  the  French  Language 
who  have  not  copies  of  the  larger  dictionaries.  Its  author  is  M.  [.eon  Con- 
anseau. 

Zeir<  Popular  Encyclopedia.  (Philadelphia:  Baker,  Davis  &  Co. ;  J.  W. 
Mash,  agent,  722  N.  Fourth  Streel,  St.  Louis.) — We  have  received  numbers 
17-20  of  this  publication.  They  carry  the  work  from  "  Capt."  to  "  Dott.," 
and  complete  Soo  pp.  We  are  sometimes  asked  to  recommend  a  cyclopedia 
within  the  reach  of  our  common  schools,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 


that  this  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose.  It  is  sufficiently  full  for  ordinary 
purposes,  and  has  the  merits  of  conciseness  and-  accuracy.  For  particulars 
address  the  agent,  as  above. 

Fourteen  Weeks  in  Zoology,  by  J.  Dorman  Steele,  Ph.  I).,  F.  G.  S.,  author 
of  the  fourteen -weeks  series  in  natural  science,  is  one  of  the  best  of  this 
remarkable  series  of  text-books.  The  objects  set  forth  in  the  preface  have 
been  well  attained  in  the  body  of  the  book,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the 
illustrations.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  illustrating  a  text-book  has  come  under 
our  notice  that  excels  the  work  done  in  this  volume.  The  author,  "  believing 
that  the  description  of  a  new  animal  without  a  cut  is  useless,"  has  put  into  his 
book  a  cut  of  every  animal  described,  which  is  only  less  valuable  to  the  pupil 
for  study  than  the  specimen  itself.  The  descriptions  are  brief,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  plan,  but  comprehensive  and  perspicuous,  and  the  tabular 
views  of  kingdoms,  classes,  orders,  etc.,  distributed  throughout  the  text,  are 
wholly  admirable.  One  might  easily  disagree  with  the  author  in  regard  to  the 
prominence  to  be  given  to  some  particular  class  or  order,  a-,  for  instance,  the 
overshadowing  importance  to  the  agricultural  masses  of  the  study  of  birds  and 
insects ;  but  after  all,  the  practical  value  to  the  student  will  depend  so  much 
upon  his  instructor  that  we  forbear  criticism.  The  publishers,  Messrs.  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago,  have  spared  no  pains  or  expense  in 
labor  or  material  to  worthily  supplement  the  work  of  the  author,  and  the  result 
is  a  model  book  of  its  kind.    Price,  #1.40.  # 

A  Popular  History  of  the  United  States  of  America,  from  the  Aboriginal 
Times  to  the  Present  Da}',  embracing  an  account  of  the  Aboriginees  ;  the 
Norsemen  in  the  New  World;  the  Planting  of  Settlements;  the  Growth  of 
the  Colonies;  the  Struggle  for  Liberty  in  the  Revolution;  the  Establishment 
of  the  Union;  the  Development  of  the  Nation;  and  the  Civil  War.  By 
John  Clark  Ridpath,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  and  History  in  Indi- 
ana Asbury  University;  Author  of  Ridpath's  "School  History  of  the  United 
States,"  etc.,  etc.  Illustrated  with  Charts,  Maps,  Portraits,  and  Diagrams. 
(Chicago:  Jones  Brothers  6c  Co.) — -The  popularity  which  this  book  has 
attained  since  its  publication,  about  three  years  ago,  is  a  recommendation  of 
the  very  best  kind.  It  h  is  been  criticised  as  well  as  praised,  and  yet  it  con- 
tinues to  find  a  rapid  sale.  The  school  edition,  which  is  similar  in  plan  and 
style,  has  already  been  sold  to  the  number  of  100,000  copies.  The  style  of 
the  writer,  while  it  is  concise,  is  yet  ornate.  In  some  instances  the  paragraphs 
are  rather  too  full  of  words  for  an  ordinary  school  book,  but  as  the  edition 
before  us  is  designed  for  the  advanced  student  and  for  general  reading,  such 
objection  cannot  be  made.  It  is  one  of  the  most  readable  histories  of  the 
United  Stales  that  can  be  found.  A  great  aid  is  furnished  the  student  by  the 
accompanying  charts  and  diagrams,  on  the  plan  of  Lyman's  Historical  Chart. 

A  Smaller  Classical  Dictionary  of  Biography,  Mythology,  and  Geography, 
abridged  from  the  larger  Dictionary.  By  Wm.  Smith,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D. 
(New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1877.) — This  excellent  abridgement  of 
Smith's  Classical  Dictionary  supplies  a  want  long  felt  by  teachers  and  students 
of  the  classics.  It  is  a  book  of  438  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  carefully  con  - 
denscd,  and  wisely  adapted  to  the  wants  of  students  in  that  class  of  schools  in 
which  expensive  works  of  reference  are  beyond  reach.  All  names  have  been 
inserted  which  the  student  would  be  likely  to  meet  at  the  commencement  of 
his  classical  studies;  and  only  those  have  been  omitted  which  occur  in  works 
not  usually  read  in  schools.  We  commend  the  book  as  an  invaluable  com- 
panion to  students  of  the  classics  everywhere. 

Johnson's  New  Universal  Cyclopedia  :  ■  A  Scientific  and  Popular  Treasury 
of  useful  Knowledge.  Illustrated  with  Maps,  Plans,  and  Engravings.  In  four 
volumes.  Volume  I.  (New  York  :  A.J.  Johnson  &  Son  ) — The  work  before  us 
is  a  monument  alike  to  American  scholarship  and  American  enterprise.  It  owes 
its  existence  primarily  to  the  suggestion  and  the  earnest  cooperation  of  the  late 
Horace  Greeley,  who,  while  living,  was  a  laborious  contributor  to  its  pages. 
As  an  editor  ami  a  prolific  writer  upon  a  wide  range  of  topics,  Mr.  Greeley 
had  long  felt  the  need  of  a  comprehensive,  concise,  and  perfectly  trustworthy 
hook  of  general  reference,  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  active  workers 
like  himself,  than  any  at  that  lime  in  existence.  Experience  had  shown  that 
works  of  this  character  heretofore  published,  while  very  meritorious  in  most 
respects,  yet  failed  to  meet  the  necessities  of  busy,  practical  men,  who  have 
not  the  time  to  wade  through  long  and.  elaborate  essays  to  obtain  the  informa- 
tion demanded.  Hence,  the  central  thought  of  the  plan  proposed  for  this 
work  was  condensation  combined  with  accuracy  of  statement  and  freshness  of 
information.  It  is  therefore  emphatically  a  table  book  to  lie  kept  constantly  at 
hand,  instead  of  being  stowed  away  upon  almost  inaccessible  library  shelves. 
It  is  a  repository  of  fads  rather  than  philosophical  reasonings  or  fine  spun 
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theories.  It  is  a  'working  manual  for  the  working  men  and  women  who  seek 
the  greatest  amount  of  needed  information  in  the  least  time. 

The  work  possesses  all  the  advantages  desirable  for  the  great  mass  of  work- 
ers in  the  busy  affairs  of  life.  It  embraces  all  subjects  within  the  ordinary 
range  of  human  investigation,  treating  them  succinctly,  accurately,  and  thor- 
oughly. It  is  a  complete  gazetteer  of  the  United  States.  Every  township  in 
every  state  or  territory  is  recorded  in  its  appropriate  place,  with  its  population 
according  to  the  census  of  1 870.  Every  place  of  more  than  1,000  inhabitants 
is  written  up  expressly  for  this  work  by  competent  authority,  generally  resident 
upon  the  spot.  The  larger  places  and  the  states  are  the  subjects  of  elaborate 
articles  by  accomplished  experts. 

In  respect  to  Biography,  thij  work  is  in  advance  of  any  other  yet  published 
in  the  prominence  it  has  given  to  the  names  of  eminent  Americans,  to  the 
exclusion  of  many  that  have  come  down  from  the  distant  past,  and  that  have 
really  encumbered  many  of  the  encyclopedias  without  materially  increasing 
their  value.  The  space  thus  saved  has  been  occupied  by  the  introduction  of 
the  biographies  of  living  men  whose  names  are  constantly  met  in  the 
public  journals  or  heard  on  people's  lips,  but  of  whom  little  is  known  beyond 
those  facts  of  their  history  which  have  secured  for  them  an  honorable  dis- 
tinction or  mere  public  notoriety.  These  cotemporary  notices  of  prominent 
characters  have  been  prepared  by  writers  perfectly  familiar  with  their  subjects, 
and  their  statements  may  in  all  cases  be  accepted  as  perfectly  authentic. 

The  leading  principles  of  municipal  and  public  law  have  received  careful 
attention  in  this  work,  to  the  end  that  in  a  country  where  every  citizen  is  a 
sovereign,  and  may  be  a  law  maker,  he  may  be  reasonably  well  prepared  to 
deal  with  questions  affecting  his  rights  and  duties,  and  those  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  This  work  is  believed  to  be  the  first  of  its  class  published  in  this 
country,  which  has  embraced  in  its  plan  a  provision  for  a  clear  and  systematic 
development  of  the  principles  of  international  law. 

The  subjects  of  Pathology,  Medicine,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Natural  History, 
and  the  sciences  generally  have  here  received  a  more  than  usually  full  and 
careful  treatment.  As  the  work  is  eminently  practical,  it  seemed  peculiarly 
appropriate  that  these  topics  should  be  thoroughly  presented  at  a  time  when 
industrial  pursuits  based  upon  scientific  principles  engross  so  large  a  share  of 
attention. 

Another  consideration  which  will  commend  Johnson's  Cyclopedia  to  the 
favor  of  the  American  public  is  the  fact  that  no  great  prominence  has  been 
given  to  subjects  which  are  themselves  distinctively  American,  and  which  have 
been  treated  by  American  writers.  The  deficiency  of  foreign  works  of  this 
description,  thousands  of  copies  of  which  are  annually  sold  in  the  United 
States,  probably,  is  quite  notorious.  Whatever  relates  to  our  political  or  social 
history  ;  to  the  form  of  our  government  ;  to  our  laws  and  customs ;  our  edu- 
cational and  religious  institutions  ;  our  noble  charities ;  our  industrial  pursuits  ; 
our  channels  of  commercial  intercourse,  and  kindred  topics,  is  here  carefully 
considered. 

And  finally,  it  may,  we  think,  be  justly  claimed  that  the  authenticity  of  the 
articles  embodied  in  this  great  national  work  has  been  secured  beyond  all 
former  precedent.  Hundreds  of  local  correspondents  have  been  secured 
throughout  all  the  states  and  territories  in  order  to  verify  the  exactness  of  the 
statistics  of  towns,  villages,  public  works,  and  public  institution's,  thus  insuring 
almost  absolute  accuracy  in  all  facts  of  this  description.  The  names  of  the 
authors  of  all  the  leading  articles  appear  in  their  proper  places,  and  are  a  guar- 
anty of  the  reliability  of  their  statements.  The  work  has  already  taken  the 
highest  rank  among  our  literary  men  and  scholars.  The  names  of  the  editors 
were  a  pledge  from  the  beginning  that  the  plans  of  the  projectors  would  be  con- 
scientiously executed,  and  that  the  wants  of  a  reading  and  thinking  people 
would  be  met  in  the  production  of  a  comprehensive  yet  concise  and  trustwor- 
thy repository  of  useful  information  drawn  from  every  field  of  human  thought. 
The  work  may  be  fitly  characterized  as  the  great  Hand- Book  of  the  American 
people.  The  Chicago  agent  for  this  work  is  Prof.  C.  G.  G.  Paine,  whose 
address  is  Postoftice  box  235,  Chicago,  III. 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Mensuration.  By  A.  Schuyler,  L 
L.  D.  (Cincinnati :  Wilson, Hinkle  &  Co.) — About  two  years  ago  the  School- 
master noticed  favorably  an  issue  of  this  enterprising  firm,  "  Surveying  and 
Navigation,  with  a  preliminary  treatise  on  Trigonometry  and  Mensuration." 
The  work  now  under  notice  embraces,  page  for  page,  the  matter  contained  in 
the  former  publication,  except  the  Surveying  and  Navigation.  The  author  is 
no  doubt  right  when  he  says  :  "  The  many  studying  Trigonometry,  who  do 
not  care  to  learn  Surveying,  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  purchase  a  more 
expensive  book  than  is  necessary."  The  text  and  the  neat  five-place  logarith- 
mic and  other  needful  tables  make  a  handy  volume  of  256  pages.  M. 
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Editor,  Mrs.  Kate  B.  Ford,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

A  BOY  AND  HIS  KITTENS  THREE. 

Mrs.  Frank  McCarthy. 

NOW  children  all,  both  great  and  small, 
Come  listen  unto  me ; 
For  I've  a  thrilling  tale  to  tell 
Of  something  strange  that  once  befell 
A  boy  and  his  kittens  three. 

And  one  was  there,  like  a  snowdrift  fair, 

And  one  as  black  as  your  hat ; 
And  still  another  with  tail  like  its  brother, 
And  eyes  like  its  sister,  and  spots  like  its  mother, — 

Its  tender  old  mother  cat. 

For  she  was  kind,  while  yet  they  were  blind, 

And  kept  them  trim  and  nice  ; 
She  tidied  their  paws,  and  sharpened  their  claws, 
And  purred  and  mewed  to  them  A-B-C  laws 

Of  how  to  catch  sly  little  mice. 

And  many  a  time,  there  used  to  climb 

Up  those  old  garret  stairs, 
A  wee  little  scrap  of  a  dear  little  chap, 
Who  pulled  those  kitties  into  his  lap, 

And  patted  their  velvet  hairs. 

And  the  kittie  white  he  held  very  tight, 

With  the  black  one  close  to  his  heart ; 
And  the  sweet  little  other,  with  spots  like  its  mother 
And  eyes  like  its  sister,  and  tail  like  its  brother, — 

With  that  he  vowed  never  to  part. 

He  kissed  them  all  over,  and  made  them  a  cover 

Of  velvet  and  lace  and  silk  ; 
With  some  holes  for  their  noses,  and  more  for  their  toes^s 
And  whenever  those  kittens  woke  up  from  their  dozes, 

They  saw  a  saucer  of  milk. 

But  as  Johnny  one  day  with  those  kittens  did  play, 

And  out  was  their  gentle  mamma, 
There  softly  did  glide,  right  up  to  his  side, 
With  his  back  all  hunched  up,  and  his  mouth  opened  wide, 

Their  wicked  old  father  papa. 

His  eyes  they  were  green — Johnny  never  had  seen 

Such  a  terrible  monster  as  that — 
Full  two  feet  from  the  floor,  perhaps  it  was  more, 
He  stood  in  his  stockings;  then  behind  and  before 

Glared  this  savage  old  black,  father  cat. 

"  I'm  hungry!"  he  cried  ;  "  it's  useless  to  hide, 

I'm  hungry  as  hungry  can  be!  , 
As  I  am  a  sinner,  never  have  I  a  dinner; 
Each  day  I'm  becoming  still  thinner  and  thinner! 

I  long  for  those  kittens  three  !" 

Alas,  'twas  a  shame  !    He  was  greatly  to  blame, 

I've  no  patience  with  such  as  he  ! 
For  without  any  pity, — O,  sad  is  my  ditty, — 
He  raved  and  declared  he'd  devour  every  kitty, 

Yes,  he'd  dine  on  those  kittens  three  ! 

'•  The  kitty  so  white  I  shall  take  at  a  bite ; 

Down  my  throat  the  black  one  will  toss ; 
And  the  sweet  little  other,  with  spots  like  its  mother, 
And  eyes  like  its  sister  and  tail  like  its  brother, 

I  shall  eat  without  any  sauce  !" 

Then  Johnny  did  cry  ;  O,  how  he  did  cry  ! 

"  If  '00  is  so  hung'y  eat  me,"  said  he ; 
But  the  father  cat  rough,  declared  him  too  tough ; 
"  I  shall  dine  on  these  kittens,  and  they're  quite  enough  ! 

These  tender  young  kittens  three." 
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Then  arose  a  great  shout ;  father  Tom  turned  about, 

And  gave  vent  to  a  sorrowful  wail; 
For  big  brother  Dan,  who  was  almost  a  man. 
Shut  the  cannibal  under  a  monstrous  tin  can, 

Which  covered  him,  all  but  his  tail. 

"  Now  Johnny,"  said  Dan,  sitting  on  the  tin  can, 

"  How  shall  this  monster  be  slain  ?" 
"  O  please,  brudder  Dan,  yun  as  fast  as  'oo  can, 
Det  him  all  he  can  eat,"  said  the  dear  little  man, 

"  So  he'll  nebber  be  hung'y  adain  !" 

February  "  Wide  Awake." 


"  THE  PAPER  DON'T  SAY." 

(Dialogue  for  children.    Adapted  from  an  incident  in 

Baker's  new  Speaker.) 

(A  BOY  and  girl  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age.  A  fleshy,  round  faced  boy  of  six 
or  seven  with  an  old  fashioned  high  apron  on.  A  girl  a  year  younger  per- 
haps. The  older  boy  and  girl  may  put  on  dressing-gowns  belonging  to  their 
parents,  if  the  time  and  place  will  admit,  and  one  or  both  wear  spectacles. 
A  table  with  a  shaded  lamp  stands  in  the  center  of  the  stage,  rocking-chairs 
are  at  each  side.  The  father  takes  his  place  and  reads  quietly.  The  mother 
comes  in  and  takes  the  chair  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  placing  a 
work-basket  at  her  side  from  which  she  takes  a  piece  of  sewing  and  begins 
to  work.  Soon  after  the  little  boy  and  girl  appear  together,  the  former  with 
an  immense  slice  of  bread  and  butter  in  his  hand,  the  latter  currying  a  large 
sadly-worn  doll.  The  boy  seats  himself  in  a  little  chair  and  begins  on  his 
bread,  while  the  girl  amuses  herself  by  tying  various  colored  ribbons  around 
her  doll's  neck  and  waist,  and  putting  on  and  taking  off  sundry  queer-look- 
ing bonnets,  hats,  caps,  sacques  etc.  A  little  stool  serves  as  a  seat  for  her, 
or  she  may  sit  on  the  floor.  The  father  finds  an  interesting  item  in  his  paper, 
and  remarks) : 

"  I  declare,  wife,  that  was  an  awful  accident  over  to  the  mill." 
Wife. — "  What's  it  about,  Mr.  Slocum  ?" 

Husband. — "  I'll  read  the  'count,  wife,  and  then  you'll  know  all  about  it." 

(Mr.  S.  begins  to  read.)  "  Horrible  and  fatal  accident !  It  becomes  our 
melancholy  and  painful  duty  to  record  the  particulars  of  an  accident  that  oc- 
curred at  the  lower  mill,  in  this  village,  yesterday  afternoon,  by  which  a 
human  being,  in  the  prime  of  life,  was  hurried  to  that  bourn  from  which,  as 
the  immortal  Shakspeare  says,  '  no  traveller  returns.'  " 

Wife. — "  That  is  perfectly  dreadful !" 

(Husband  continues  reading.)  "  Mr.  David  Jones,  a  workman  who  has 
but  few  superiors  this  side  of  the  city,  was  superintending  one  of  the  large 
drums,"  

Wife. — "  I  wonder  if  it  was  one  of  them  brass  drums,  such  as  has  E  Pluri- 
bus  Unum  printed  on  it?"  (Here  Mrs.  S.  sees  that  her  boy  is  dropping  crumbs  on 
the  carpet,  and  so  rises  and  pulls  his  apron  over  his  knees,  motions  to  him  to 
drop  his  crumbs  in  his  lap  and  remarks  to  the  young  hopeful) — ■"  Haven't  I 
told  you  agin  and  agin  not  to  scatter  your  crumbs  around  so?"  (He  says 
nothing,  but  takes  a  huge  bite  which  overfills  his  mouth  and  makes  him  look 
somewhat  funny.  Mr.  S.  has  been  looking  reprovingly  at  the  child,  but  now 
returns  to  his  reading). 

 "  when  he  became  entangled.    His  arm  was  drawn  around  the  drum,  and 

finally  his  whole  body  was  drawn  over  the  shaft  at  a  fearful  rate.  When  his 
situation  was  discovered,  he  had  revolved  with  immense  velocity  fifteen  min- 
utes, his  head  and  limbs  striking  a  large  beam  a  distinct  blow  at  each  revo- 
lution." •  • 

Wife. — "Poor  creature  !    How  it  must  have  hurt  him  !" 

Husband. — "  When  the  machinery  had  been  stopped,  it  was  found  that  Mr. 
Jones'  arms  and  limbs  were  macerated  into  jelly." 

Wife  (becoming  more  and  more  interested). — Well  didn't  it  kill  him  ?:' 

(Husband  reads  on). — "  Portions  of  the  dura  mater,  cerebrum,  and  cerebel- 
um,  in  confused  masses,  were  scattered  about  the  floor  ;  in  short,  the  gates 
of  eternity  had  opened  upon  him."  (Mr.  S.  here  finds  it  necessary  to  wipe  his 
spectacles,  and  his  wife  hurriedly  repeats  the  question). 

Wife. — "Was  the  man  killed?" 

Husband. — "I  don't  know — haven't  come  to  that  place  yet;  you'll  know 
when  I  have 'finished  the  piece.  (He  resumes  his  reading).  "  It  was  evident 
when  the  shapeless  form  was  taken  down,  that  it  was  no  longer  tenanted  by 
the  immortal  spirit,  that  the  vital  spark  was  extinct." 

Wife.— But  was  the  man  killed  ?  that's  what  I  want  to  come  at." 

Husband  (eyeing  his  wife  over  his  spectacles) — "  Do  have  a  little  patience, 
I  presume  we  shall  come  upon  it  right  away!"    (He  reads).    "This  fatal 


casualty  has  cast  a  gloom  over  our  village,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  prove  a 
warning  to  all  persons  who  are  called  upon  to  regulate  the  powerful  machinery 
of  our  mills." 

Wife. — "  Now  I  should  like  to  know  whether  the  man  was  killed  or  not  ?" 

(Husband  looks  puzzled,  scratches  his  head  a  little,  looks  again  at  the  arti- 
cle, and  finally  says)  : — "  I  declare,  wife,  it's  curious,  but  really  the  paper  don't 
say  !" 

(The  children  here  step  just  in  front  of  the  parents,  Mr.  Slocum  looks  over 
his  spectacles,  the  doll  is  hugged  tightly  in  the  little  girl's  arms,  the  boy  chews 
his  last  mouthful,  the  older  people  rise  and  all  bow  at  once  and  leave  the 
stage). 


Correspondence. 


THE  numerous  readers  of  the  WEEKLY  will  be  gratified  to  peruse  ihe  fol  - 
lowing  communication,  from  an  esteemed  correspondent  at  Olymp'u, 
Washington  Territory.  The  writer,  Mrs.  Hale,  is  a  teacher  of  large  experi- 
ence and  eminent  ability,  a  graduate  of  the  Training  School  at  -Oswego,  New 
York,  and  is  doing  a  noble  work  in  that  "  land  of  the  setting-sun."  We  hope 
to  be  favored  with  frequent  contributions  from  the  same  source,  and  in  return 
pledge  the  best  efforts  of  the  Weekly  to  serve  the  interests  of  our  occidental 
cousins  by  drawing  attention  to  the  remarkable  advantages  which  the  climate, 
soil,  scenery,  and  resources  of  Washington  Territory  possess. 

Ed.  Weekly. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

The  Educational  Weekly  has  reached  us  away  our  here,  in  the  sunset 
Territory,  and  is  welcomed  with  intense  interest.  It  seems  to  us  that  such  a 
Weekly  meets  the  demands  of  the  times;  of  the  Pacific  coast  times  at  least. 
Remember,  we  are  a  progressive  people.  We  have  progressed  until  the 
mighty  Pacific  says  :  "  Nay,  no  farther ;  be  content,  and  beckon  to  your  conser- 
vative, non-progressive  brothers  and  sisters  to  follow  and  join  hands  with  you, 
in  this  glorious  field,  for  useful  labor."  We  can  do  this  in  good  faith.  We 
have  good  workers  here  ;  and  let  me  remind  you  that  we  are  up  and  doing,  while 
you  are  sleeping;  that  is,  if  you  are  early  to  bed,  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise, 
as  live  educators  should  be.  When  it  is  nine  here,  it  is  past  eleven  in  Chi 
cago.  By  the  way,  we  were  explaining  that  matter  to  a  class  in  Geography, 
not  long  since,  among  whom  was  a  bright  little  boy  from  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 
His  early  rising  instructors  had  not  enlightened  his  mind  upon  the  subject,  and 
he,  with  the  others,  seemed  deeply  interested,  and  anxious  to  learn  the  whys 
in  the  case.  Our  summer  twilights  and  evenings  are  lovely ;  we  seldom  light 
our  rooms;  when  darkness  overtakes  us-  it  is  time  to  retire.  Our  sunsets  are 
worthy  of  mention.  It  has  been  remarked  by  several  travelers,  that  Italian 
skies  are  not  more  beautiful  than  ours.  The  nights  are  always  cool  and 
refreshing  during  the  entire  summer,  and  a  blanket  on  the  bed  is  not  uncom- 
fortable during  the  hottest  nights.  Now  we  are  enjoying  spring-like  weather. 
The  farmers  have  been  ploughing  all  winter.  The  ground  has  been  bare,  an  I 
the  grass  green  thus  far,  which  is  not  invariably  the  case.  Last  season,  about 
this  time,  the  young  folks,  and  many  of  the  old  folks,  enjoyed  the  novelty  of 
coasting  and  skating  for  a  few  days.  Many  resorted  to  a  small  lake  near  by, 
and  tried  their  skates  for  the  first  time  in  several  years.  Lunch  and  hot  coffee 
were  served  on  the  ice.  At  our  Christmas  festivals,  our  churches  were  deco- 
rated with  fresh  vines  from  the  woods,  and  handsome  boquets  from  open  gar- 
dens. Roses,  pansies,  daisies,  wall  flowers,  etc.,  are  still  blooming,  in  favora- 
ble localities,  out  of  doors.  While  the  North  Atlantic  coasters  are  ice-bound, 
we,  upon  the  North  Pacific,  are  enjoying  spring-like  days.  We  are  in  about 
the  same  latitude  as  Quebec,  west  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  at  the  head  of 
Puget  Sound,  and  at  the  nearest  point  from  the  Sound  to  the  Columbia  River. 
Lines  of  daily'sta'ges  run  from  this  place,  connecting  with  the  Northern  Pacifn 
Railroad  and  Columbia  River  boats.  Semi-weekly  steamers  run  north  as  far 
Victoria,  Vancouver's  Island,  B.  C,  and  thence  to  Sitka.  Olympia  is  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.'s  steamers,  which  make  regular  trips 
connecting  us  with  San  Francisco,  China,  and  the  Eastern  States.  Our  city'  is 
situated  in  a  valley,  with  its  barricade  of  mountains  protecting  us  from  the 
cold  of  the  north,  deflecting  the  warm  southern' breezes.  The  prevailing 
winds  in  winter  are  from  the  south,  and  southwest,  which  part  with  their 
moisture  as  they  reach  our  mountain  ranges,  and  furnish  us  with  abundant 
rain,  giving  a  mild,  wet  season,  instead  of  a  rigorous  winter.  I  am  writing 
for  an  educational  journal,  and  to  be  practical,  allow  me  to  suggest  that  ^ach 
teacher  who  reads  this  letter,  give  an  oral  lesson  upon  the  geographical  posi- 
tion of  Washington  Territory,  and  the  physical  causes  that  produce  the  differ- 
ence in  climate  alluded  to  above.  We  may  be  mutually  benefitted  thereby. 
An  interest  should  be  awakened  in  regard  to  this  part  of  our  country.  The 
East  is  too  much  crowded.  While  thousands  are  starving  there,  we  have 
enough  and  to  spare.  Scores  of  your  pupils  must  drift  in  this  direction.  The 
chasm  between  the  settled  portions  of  the  East  and  the  West  must  be  bridged 
over.  The  extremes  are  to  meet  by  the  mutual  endeavor  of  workers  here 
and  there.  A  weighty  responsibility  rests  upon  educators.  If  I  do  not  tres- 
pass upon  your  space,  I  should  be  glad  to  give  further  particulars  concerning 
our  Territory,  the  home  of  thousands  yet  to  come  from  the  too  thickly  popu- 
lated states  in  the  East.  P.  C.  Hale. 

Springside,  Olympia,  YV.  T.,  February  6,  1877. 
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CUBE  ROOT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

I WAS  much  interested  in  Prof.  Tousley's  explanation  of  cube  root  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  WEEKLY.  It  is  very  similar  to  my  own.  But  there 
is  one  point  which  he  either  purposely  omitted,  or  which  his  explanation  lacks, 
making  it  incomplete  and,  it  seems  to  me,  teaching  an  error. 

After  obtaining  200,  the  length  of  one  side  of  the  greatest  known  cube  in 
the  number,  and  removing  from  the  number  the  cube,  the  entire  remainder 
is  brought  down.  This  remainder  is  cubic  contents.  The  trial  divisor,  120,- 
OOO,  is  the  square  contents  of  the  three  large  pieces  of  the  addition.  The  com- 
plete divisor,  in  that  explanation,  is  called  "square  contents."  The  question 
to  which  I  call  attention  is  this:  Can  we  use  a  quantity  of  one  denomination 
as  a  dividend,  and  a  quantity  of  another  denomination  as  a  divisor?  It  has 
long  been  said  that  dividing  the  solid  contents  of  a  body  by  the  product  of 
two  of  its  dimensions  will  give  the  third.  Is  this  true?  To  me  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  so. 

The  explanation  which  I  use  is  this:    Required  the  cube  root  of  84,604,519. 


480,000 
36,000 
900 


84604519 
64,000,000 

20.604,519 


516,900  15,507,000 


439 


554,700 
11,610 


566,391 


5.OQ7.5i9 


5.097.519 


Having  removed  the  greatest  cube,  (I  shall  touch  only  the  point  I  wish  to 
bring  out)  we  wish  to  make  additions  on  three  sides  with  the  remainder. 
Squaring  the  length  of  one  of  the  large  pieces  we  obtain  160,000  square  feet, 
(we  will  call  it  feet,)  and  as  one  is  the  basis  of  all  computation,  we  multiply 
this  product  by  one  foot  in  thickness,  giving  solid  contents,  and  by  3,  the 
number  of  pieces,  giving  400X400X  '  X3—  480,000  cubic  feet,the  solid  contents 
of  this  part  of  an  addition  one  fro/  i  a  thickness.  Using  this  as  our  trial  divisor, 
we  obtain  the  thickness,  and  from  that  the  solid  contents  of  the  other  pieces 
in  the  same  way;  400X30X  1  X3=36,ooo  cubic  feet,  and  30X30X1=900  cubic 
feet.  Then  the  cubic  contents  of  an  addition  one  foot  in  thickness  will  be 
48o,ooo-]-36,ooo-)-900=  516.900. 

Now,  if  an  addition  one  fool  in  thickness  contains  516,900  cubic  feet,  an 
addition  from  20,604,519  cubic  feet  can  be  made  as  many  feet  thick  as  the 
solid  contents  of  the  addition  one  foot  thick  is  contained  times  in  the  whole 
solid  contents  from  which  the  addition  is  to  be  made. 

The  same  reasoning  is  necessary  in  using  the  trial  divisor.  I  omitted  it  to 
save  time  and  space. 

If  I  am  wrong  in  this  I  wish  to  be  set  aright.  If  I  am  right  it  may  be  new 
to  some  others.  I  find  that  many  teachers  have  never  given  this  particular 
point  a  thought  and  still  travel  in  the  old  rut. 

With  this  single  exception,  my  explanation  is  identical  with  that  of  Prof. 
Tousley.  F.  W.  W. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES  OF  FEB.  1,  p.  58. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

1.  "To  heaven"  is  an  adjective  modifier  of  "  path  "  when  considered  as 
an  equivalent  to  "  leading  to  heaven  ;"  when  considered  in  its  relation  to 
"  leading,"  an  adverbial  one. 

2.  In  "  its  idle  hour  are  o'er,"  the  term  "  o'er  "  must  be  taken  as  the  rep- 
resentative as  well  as  an  integral  part  of  "  passed  o'er,"  as  both  embody  only 
one  idea.  In  the  same  way,  "  laughed  at"  and  "  spoken  of"  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  single  ideas,  and  to  be  treated  as  compound  words  with  their  parts 
written  separately. 

3.  "  Asleep  "  may  be  said  to  contain  a  prepositional  prefix,  but  no  prepo- 
sition. 

4.  The  turning-point  between  night  and  clay  has,  to  the  writer's  knowledge, 
not  yet  been  fixed,  but  cannot  suitably  be  assumed  in  any  other  portion  than 
that  lying  between  America  and  Asia,  perhaps  best  under  170°  W.  L. 

5.  Number  is  to  be  taken  in  an  etymological  and  in  a  syntactical  meaning. 
Tn  the  former,  it  signifies  the  form  of  a  word  as  expressive  of  singleness  or 
plurality;  in  the  latter,  the  conception  of  singleness  or  plurality  in  a  given 
case.    The  construction  of  verbs  depends  upon  the  latter. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

I  would  reply  to  query  4,  on  the  58th  page  of  the  fifth  number  of  the 
Weekly,  that  the  time  would  change  from  Monday  to  Tuesday  on  arriving  at 
that  meridian  opposite  the  first  meridian.    Yours,  etc.,  J.  M.  Eddy. 

Tehama,  California,  February  10th. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly: 

Answer  to  query  4,  page  58,  No.  5,  in  Educational  Weekly.  Q.  A  man 
going  west  as  fast  as  the  sun,  on  Monday,  when  will  he  call  it  Tuesday  ?  Ans. 
When  he  crosses  the  meridian  180,  east  of  west  of  Greenwich,  in  England; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  meridian  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth  from  Green- 


wich, England.  A  ship  goes  west  on  the  Pacific,  and  comes  to  the  above  line 
on  Monday  noon  ;  when  she  crosses  that  line  it  is  called  Tuesday  noon.  In 
coming  back,  if  she  comes  to  the  line  on  Monday  noon,  she  crosses  it  and 
calls  it  Sunday  noon.  Suppose  she  is  going  west:  while  on  the  east  side  she 
calls  it  Monday  noon ;  but  when  she  crosses  to  the  other  side,  she  calls  it 
Tuesday  noon;  now,  if  she  turns  about  and  goes  east  toward  the  line,  she 
calls  it  Tuesday  noon  till  she  crosses  it,  then  she  calls  it  Monday  noon  again. 
Explained  before  the  teachers'  institute  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  by  Prof.  Piper, 
I  believe.    Yours,  etc.,  David  Wolfe. 

Lomax,  III.,  February  13,  1877. 


STATE  DEPARTMENTS. 


Illinois. 


Editor,  John  W.  Cook,  Normal. 
REPORT  OF  ATTENDANCE  FOR  JANUARY,  1877. 


Place. 


Belleville, 

Danville, 

Morris, 

Shelbyville, 

Sandwich, 

Rochelle, 

Clinton, 

Petersburg, 

Griggsville, 

Sullivan, 

Marine, 

Millstadt, 

Elizabeth, 

Newman, 

Altona, 

Nora, 

Tonica, 

Huntley, 

Walnut, 

*Lee's  Academy, 


19 

20 


20 

19 
22 
21 
21 

17 

22 
22 
2  ? 
18 

19 

20 
20 

:  .2 
18 

Co 


,0 

I'd 


oW 


1,740 
1,561 
7H 

580 
482 
469 

455 
386 

374 
357 
232 
220 
213 
190 
180 
166 
159 
136 
133 
44 


1,565 
1,146 

634 
532 
417 
441 
406 
301 
341 
305 
199 

179 
176 
161 
165 
142 
140 
126 
97 
44 


U  5 


90 
84 
89 
94 

86-  5 

94 

89-3 

90 

91 

85 
86 

81-3 

87-  4 
84-7 
92 

84 
90 
92 

77 
100 


326 

159 
402 

37 
82 
27 
18 

690 
68 

110 
60 

203 

112 
60 
81 
58 

114 
13 

105 


2  I 


515 
411 

277 

327 
164 

283 
233 
38 
206 


Principals. 


Henry  Raab. 
C.  M.  Taylor. 
M.  Waters. 
A.  P.  Allen. 
A.  E.  Bourne. 
P.  R.  Walker. 
R.  E.  Morrow. 
C.  L.  Hatfield. 
R.  M.  Hitch. 
Tephthah  Hobbs. 
Wra.  E.  Lehr. 
W.  S.  Anderson. 
W.  H.  Gardner. 
Allen  Waters. 
J.  H.  Stickney. 
39{H.  B.  Lathe. 
57  H.  E.  Robbins. 
70] N.  E.  Leach.  ^ 
22 |G.  P.  Peddicord. 
—  IT:  J.  Lee. 


!  Loxa. 


PRINCIPALS  OF  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

SHELBY  COUNTY. 

Shelbyville,  A.  P.  Allen. 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 


Litchfield,  John  N.  Dewe! 
Butler,  Win,  Cress. 
Hillsboro,  J.  M.  Dickson. 


Macomb,  C.  C.  Robbins. 
Bushnell,  L.  H.  Miller. 
Prairie  City,  J.  H.  Graham. 
Blandenville,  John  McKainy. 

Dixon,  E.  C.  Smith. 
N.  Dixon,  J.  L.  Hartwell. 
Amboy,  L.  T.  Regan. 
Franklin  Grove,  T.  W.  Scott. 


Sumner,  George  Page. 
Bridgeport,  E.  J.  Dalrymple. 
Chauncey,  S.  S.  Henderson. 


Irving,  Mrs.  Martha  Irving, 
Nokomis,  L.  B.  Whitham. 
Raymond,  J.  H.  Young. 
Walshville,  W.  T.  George. 

MCDONOUGH  COUNTY. 

Colchester,  C.  W.  Parker. 
Tennessee,  Miss  S.  H.  Blazer. 
Birdolph,  Harvey  Shannon. 
Good  Hope,  J.  J.  Miller. 

LEE  COUNTY. 

Ashton,  Clarence  Scudder. 
Paw  Puv  Grove,  W.  W  Brittain, 
Lee  Center  Wra.  Beardsley. 
Sublette,  W.  S.  Hampton. 
LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 

Lawrenceviile,  Prof.  Maxwell.' 
Russelville,  F.  J  McGowen. 
St.  Francesville,  Prof.  Gee. 


Colorado. 


Editor,  Joseph  C.  Shattuck,  Denver. 

rP  O  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL  OFFICERS:  It  is  intended  that 
|_  this  column  shall  be  the  means  of  official  communication  between  the: 
Superintendent's  office  and  the  school  officers  and  ttachers  of  the  state; 
Correspondence  is  invited  and  will  be  answered  herein.  Communications 
should  be  addressed  to  "  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,"  Denver,  Col- 
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irado.  Subscriptions  for  the  Weekly  can  be  made  through  this  office  if 
ny  one  so  prefers.  

The  State  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Boulder,  January  3d.  It  was  an- 
lounced  for  the  previous  evening,  but  did  not  meet  for  good  and  sufficient 
easons.  The  reasons  were,  about  fifteen  miles  of  snowdrifts  on  the  track  of 
he  Colorado  Central  Railroad.  The  train  containing  the  delegation  from 
Denver  and  the  South  left  Denver  at  8:30  A.  M. — was  due  in  Boulder  11  A. 
A.  It  arrived  4:30  A.  M.  next  day.  The  delay  was  vexatious  but  not  with- 
iut  its  compensations.  It  was  worth  something  to  the  student  of  human 
lalure  to  see  how  large  a  portion  of  a  train-load  of  people  can  be  hungry  and 
feasant  at  the  same  time.  He  that  can — will  not  often  be  cross.  (The  pov- 
erty of  the  English  language  alone  prevents  us  from  using  a  pronoun  of  com- 
uon  gender  in  the  last  sentence.)  And  then,  was  it  not  a  rare  sight,  to. -ce 
iur  crowd  of  gentiefolk  devour  crackers,  cheese,  and  ham-sandwiches  at  one 
ingle  meal,  furnished  by  the.railroad  company  at  4  P.  M  ?  liven  our  presi- 
!ent  slipped  his  dignity  for  the  nonce  and  "  reached  for ''  the  sandwiches  with 
n  eagerness  that  marked  him  for  pur  leader,  whose  "  right  there  was  none  to 
lispute." 

The  blessings  of  Sancho  Panza  on  the  inventor  of  sleep  were  not  more 
ervent  than  those  of  the  snow-bound  section  of  the  Colorado  Teachers'  As- 
ociation,  after,  that  afternoon  meal,  on  him  that  invented  food. 

The  wonderful  effect  of  "  muter  upon  mind"  was  very  strikingly  shown  in 
he  change  produced  upon  our  company  by  that  box  of  crackers.  The  laugh- 
er, the  song — in  fact  all  conversation,  wise  and  otherwise,  had  for  hours 
iven  place  to  that  absorbing  conundrum,    "  When  are  we  to  have  something 

I  eat?"  Now,  we  were  reformed  into  the  merry  group  of  the  morning. 
Iusic  again  lent  its  charms ;  ever;  thing  that  any  one  knew  was  sung  and 
esung,  from  "  Martyn  "  and  "  Old  Hundred"  to  "Upidee  "  and  "  Maj.  Gen'l. 
.am.  Johnson." 

boulder  came  at  last,  and  the  merry  party  separated  to  meet— aome  of  them 
-at  9  A.  M.,  to  begin  the  work  of  the  Association. 

The  good  people  of  Boulder,  speaking  through  Superintendent  Groesbeck, 
rflcomed  us  heartily,  and  President  Cove,  for  the  Association,  replied  in 
King  terms. 

Then  came  the  President's  address,  rich  in  practical  suggestions,  bristling 
.'itli  telling  points  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  the  audience;  it  was  an 
ddress  to  which  no  risumt  can  do  justice.  Papers  were  read  on  "Written 
nark  in  school,"  by  Miss  Frona  Randall,  of  Denver,  and  I.  C.  Dennett,  of 
Central.  Both  showed  the  thorough  teacher.  In  the  afternoon  session,  Pro- 
issor  Dow,  of  Boulder,  read  a  very  able  paper  on  "  Woman's  place  in  school 
rbrk."  The  Profess  >r  laid  a  strong  hand  upon  what  is  too  frequently  the 
ustom,  to  employ  a  woman  solely  because  she  can  be  had  for  little  money, 
'he  central  idea  of  the  paper  was,  that  during  the  school  life  of  the  child,  he 
Kould  be  subject  to  the  influence  and  training  of  both  the  male  and  female 
■fid.  The  well  regulated  family, .where  the  parents  unite  in  the  education  of 
leir  offspring,  should  be  our  model  in  school  work. 

Miss  E.  C.  Barrett,  of  Denver,  gave  an  interesting  paper  on  the  Kindcrgar- 
ed,  illustrating  by  a  model  class. 

The  State  Superintendent  made  a  statement  of  the  changes  in  the  school 
awf  proposed  by  the  bill  before  the  Legislature.  After  a  spirited  discussion, 
he  changes  were,  in  the  main,  agreed  to.  Before  the  close  of  the  afternoon 
Xion,  the  President  announced  the  following  committees  :  Finance — Dow, 
f  Boulder,  Howard,  of  Weld,  Leonard,  of  Weld,  Harris,  of  Jefferson,  Parks, 
f  Jefferson;  Resolutions — Parker,  of  El  Paso,  Miss  Fish,  of  Gilpin,  Mrs. 
"oy,  of  Arapahoe,  Stone,  of  Boulder,  Murray,  of  Weld;  School  Law' — 
•hattuck,  of  Arapahoe,  Boyd,  of  Weld,  Davis,  of  Gilpin,  Groesbeck,  of  Boni- 
er, Sloane,  of  Pueblo. 

In  the  evening,  Attorney-General  Sampson,  who  is,  by  law,  a  member  of 
ie  State  Board  of  Education,  delivered  a  very  earnest  and  thoughtful  paper 

II  "Our  Educational  System,"and  the  duties  of  parents,  teachers,  and  school 
fficers  under  it. 

Thursday  was  devoted  chiefly  to  papers  of  Parkinson,  of  Douglass,  on 

Uniformity  of  Courses  of  Study  in  Country  Schools ;"  Miss  Washburn,  of 
ioulder,  on  "Incentives  to  Labor  in  School ;"    and  Boyd,  of  Weld,  on 

Higher  Education  in  Colorado  ;"  and  the  discussions  growing  out  of  thesy 
apers.  The  paper  by  Professor  Bovcl  was  regarded  by  some  as  the  vere 
blest  of  the  session.  Being  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
imiliar  with  its  history,  he  placed  plainly  before  us  the  mountains  of  diffi- 
ulty  to  be  overcome  before  our  University  can  be  a  reality.  He  exhorted  us 
)  labor  (or  things  not  names,  and  urged  that  we  must  not  risk  our  chance  of 
aving  a  good  normal  school,  in  a  futile  attempt,  in  the  infancy  of  our  state, 
)  found,  what  but  two  or  three  of  the  wealthy  and  populous  states  have  made 

succe>s — a  State  University. 

The  following  officers  were  then  unanimously  elected  :  President,  Jas.  C. 
hattuck  of  Denver;  Vice-President  at  large,  J.  H.  Baker,  of  Denver;  Vice- 
residents,  J.  E.  Dow,  of  Boulder,  C.  E.  Parkinson  of  Castle  Rock,  J.  P.  East- 
rly  of  Monument ;  Secretary,  Ella  P.  Beecher,  of  Colorado  Springs  ;  Treas- 
rer,  Emma  Nichols  of  Central ;  Executive  Committee,  Aaron  Gove,  Denver, 
i  L.  Parker,  Colorado  Springs,  and  P.  E.  Morehouse,  Georgetown. 

Thursday  night's  reunion  was  pleasant.as  such  meetings  always  are,  and  was 
ilivened  by  music  by  an  amature  quartette. 

Friday  morning  the  members  visited  the  University  building,  on  the  invita- 
on  of  the  Regents.  So  ended  the  second  annual  session  of  the  Teachers'  As- 
•ciation  of  the  "Centennial  State." 

— About  three  years  ago,  "  Colorado  College  was  established  at  Colorado 
prings,  and  already  it  is  on  a  good  foundation,  with  hopeful  prospects.  The 

ev.  N.  P.  Tenney,  of  Ashland,  Massachusetts,  is  at  the  head  of  it,  with  Prof, 
v'inthrop  D.  Sheldon,  a  Yale  graduate,  formerly  resident  of  New  Haven,  as 
isistant. 


Nebraska. 


Editor,  C.  B.  Palmer,  Beatrice. 
THE  LATE  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

rHE  changes  made  in  our  school  law  by  the  Legislature  which  lately 
adjourned  were  neither  numerous  nor  important.    The  following  is  a 
brief  synopsis  : 

1.  Sec.  38,  which  requires  districts  to  keep  open  their  schools  a  certain 
number  of  months  before  they  are  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  state  apportionment, 
was  amended  so  that  when  schools  are  closed  on  account  of  epidemic 
sickness,  such  closing  shall  not  work  a  forfeiture  of  state  funds. 

2.  Sec.  27,  wdiieh  provides  tiiat  a  two-thirds  vote  is  necessary  to  change  the 
site  of  a  school  house,  was  amended  so  that  "in  any  school  district  where 
the  school  house  is  located  three-fourths  of  a  mile  or  more  from  the  center  of 
such  district,  such  school  house  site  may  be  changed  by  a  majority  vote  of 
those  present  at  any  such  school  meeting." 

3.  Sec.  57  was  amended  so  that  "  any  citizen  having  real  property  in  two 
adjoining  districts  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  district  board  where  he  resides, 
send  the  pupils  of  his  family  to  the  school  m  such  adjoining  district  without 
tuition  charge,  by  giving  ten  days  notice  to  the  school  board  of  such  adjoining 
district." 

4.  An  act  was  passed  to  declare  the  true  meaning  of  the  expression  "  School 
District"  in  an  act  to  provide  for  the  registration  of  school  bonds.  This  act 
declares  that  all  the  territory  included  in  a  district  when  bonds  were  issued, 
must  be  held  for  the  payment  of  the  bon  k,  no  matter  what  subsequent  divis- 
ions may  have  been  made.  There  has  been  a  large  number  of  district-  divided 
and  portions  set  off,  with  the  hope  of  escaping  from  the  payment  of  bonds. 
This  declaratory  act  was  intended  to  put  an  end  to  this. 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  sale,  lease,  and  general  management  of  all  the 
lands  belonging  10  the  stale  was  passed,  but  it  is  too  lengthy  to  be  even 
epitomized  here.  It  was  prepared  with  great  care,  ami  1  trust  will  bring  some 
system  out  of  the  chaos  into  which  our  'and  matters  fell  some  years  ago. 

Several  bills  looking  to  the  prelecting  of  the  working  details  of  our  school 
system  were  introduced,  but,  in  the  pressure  incident  to  a  short  term,  were  not 
carried,  through.  Early  in  the  session,  a  determined  effort  to  abolish  the 
county  superintendence  was  made,  and  several  bi  1  Is  looking  to  that  end  were  intro- 
duced. The  Committee  on  Common  Schools  reported  one  of  ihese  back  without 
recoroendation ,  and  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  others  a  bill  providing  for 
the  election  of  county  superintendents  instead  of  by  a  popular  vote  as  at  pres- 
ent. This  bill  met  with  much  favor  from  many  of  the  best  men  in  both 
houses;  but  being  new  to  many  it  had  to  combat  the  conservative  feeling  of 
many  friends  of  the  superintendency  as  well  as  the  hostility  of  some  of  its 
enemies  who  were  determined  to  destroy  it  at  all  risks,  and  so  failed  in  the 
House  by  a  small  number  of  votes.  This  bill  had  other  good  points  beside 
the  proposed  change  in  the  mode  of  election,  since  it  prescribed  some  standard 
of  qualification  for  county  superintendent,  and  provided  a  way  to  get  rid  of 
grossly  unfit  incumbents. 

The  rate  of  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  State  University  was  raised 
from  one-fourth  to  three-eighths  of  a  mill,  which  will  give  that  institution  about 
£30,000  a  year  for  the  two  years. 

For  the  support  of  the  State  Normal  School  there  was  appropriated  about 
$10,000  a  year  for  two  years. 

P'or  the  Blind  School  about  $15,000  per  annum. 

For  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  about  $1 2,000  per  annum. 

On  the  whole,  this  Legislature  was  very  friendly  to  schools  and  education, 
and  though  the  pressure  for  retrenchment  was  something  unparalleled,  steadily 
refused  to  cripple  any  one  of  our  educational  institutions. 

S.  R.  Thompson, 
State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 


Wisconsin. 


Editor,  J.  Q.  Emery,  Fort  Atkinson. 

WE  have  received  a  catalogue  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  for  the 
Academic  year,  1876-7.  The  Faculty  is  composed  of  twenty-seven 
professors  and  instructors,  of  which  John  Bascom,  D.D.  LL.  D.  is  President. 
The  College  of  Arts  embraces  the  departments  of  general  science,  agriculture, 
civil  engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  mining  and  metallurgy,  and  mili- 
tary science.  The  College  of  Letters  includes  the  departments  of  ancient 
classics  and  modern  classics.  There  is  also  a  department  of  law.  The  cata- 
logue shows  an  attendance  in  the  various  departments  of  the  different  colleges, 
of  316  students,  as  follows:  seniors,  32  ;  juniors,  27  ;  sophomores,  49 ;  fresh- 
men, 60;  sub-freshmen,  72;  special  students,  57;  law  students.  17;  resident 
graduates,  2.  The  University  library  contains  about  7,000  volumes.  The 
best  American  and  foreign  periodicals  are  taken.  Students  have  opportunity, 
free  of  expense,  to  consult  the  State  Historical  and  State  Libraries,  the  former 
numbering  over  50,000  volumes,  the  latter  comprising  a  choice  collection  of 
miscellaneous  works,  and  a  very  complete  law  library.  The  catalogue  claims 
that  these  are  library  privileges  unsurpassed  in  the  West,  and  equaled  in  very 
few  institutions  in  the  country.  Science  Hall,  a  magnificent  three  story  build- 
ing, with  basement,  is  now  completed,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  has  been  erected.  In  this  building,  a  fine  large  room  adjoining 
the  museum  has  been  set  apart  as  an  art  gallery.  Provision  is  thus  made  for 
a  very  important  department  of  culture.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  gallery 
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will  soon  be  filled  with  copies  of  the  greatest  pictures  and  statues  of  the  world, 
together  with  choice  works  from  the  studios  of  our  own  best  artists.  A  most 
promising  beginning  is  found  in  the  donation  of  Centennial  Art  trophies  by  the 
Ladies'  Committee,  and  the  gift  of  pictures  worth  $1,400  by  Mrs.  Alexander 
Mitchell  and  Mrs.  Thorp.  Under  the  present  organization  and  management, 
the  University  is  such  that  the  people  of  Wisconsin  may  justly  regard  it  with 

confidence  and    pride.  The  Janesville  Gazette  says  :  "  It  has  happened 

several  times,  that  parties  thinking  themselves  aggrieved,  have  gone  to  the 
schools  during  school  hours,  and  have  taken  the  occasion  to  dispute  with  the 
teachers  in  the  presence  of  the  scholars,  regarding  the  treatment  of  their  chil- 
dren. To  take  a  course  of  this  kind  is  out  of  all  character,  and  of  course 
contrary  to  our  school  polity.  The  matter  has  become  so  offensive,  unbearable 
and  notorious,  that  the  Board  took  prompt  action  in  the  matter,  and  will  here- 
after see  that  parties  who  presume  to  violate  the  rules  and  trample  under  fool 
the  regulations  of  the  schools  will  be  dealt  with  according  to  law."  We  com- 
mend the  action  of  the  Janesville  board  to  school  boards  generally.  Ripon 

College  will  graduate  a  class  of  nine  at  the  next  commencement. — ■ — The  whole 
number  of  children  of  school  age  residing  in  the  city  of  Racine  on  the  31st 
day  of  August,  1776,  was  4,794.  There  were  2,262  children  taught  in  the 
public  schools  during  the  previous  year.  The  whole  number  that  the  school- 
houses  will  accommodate  is  reported  as  1,851.  Superintendent  Ske wes's  report 
for  the  month  ending  February  2,  1 877.  shows  an  attendance  of  1,695.  High 
School,  97;  grammar  schools,  299;  intermediate  and  primary  schools, 
1,299. 


Minnesota, 


Editor,  O.  V.  Tousley,  Minneapolis. 

SUPERINTENDENT  Overholt,  of  Watowan  County,  says  in  his  last  re- 
port:  "  Grammar  is  greatly  neglected  in  our  schools,  and  frequently, 
where  it  is  taught,  too  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  analysis  of  sentences  and 
not  enough  time  to  parsing." 

Now  while  we  do  not  sympathize  with  those  who  are  loudly  declaiming 
against  the  study  of  grammar,  and  who  would  eliminate  it  altogether  from  the 
schools,  we  do  confess  to  the  belief,  that  hundreds  of  teachers  in  district  schools 
and  even  in  graded  city  schools,  are  expending  much  useless  time  and  strength 
on  this  branch  of  instruction.  The  object  sought  for  in  the  study  is  twofold  : 
First,  the  use  of  language  ;  second,  a  comprehension  of  the  relations  which 
words  sustain  to  each  other  in  sentences.  Now  the  first  is  acquired  in  an  ob- 
jective way,  by  practice  and  habit,  rather  than  by  the  study  of  rules  and  defi- 
nitions. "  The  pupil,"  as  Swinton  remarks,  "is  brought  in  contact  with  the 
living  language  itself ;  he  is  made  to  deal  with  speech,  to  turn  it  over  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  to  handle  sentences;  so  that  he  is  not  kept  back  from  the  ex- 
ercise', so  profitable  and  interesting,  of  using  language  till  he  has  mastered  the 
anatomy  of  the  grammarian.  Whatever  of  technical  grammar  is  here  given 
is  evolved  from  work  previously  done  by  the  scholar." 

How  frequently  do  we  witness  an  anomaly  of  this  kind,  to-wit :  A  man  or 
woman,  with  training  sufficient  to  dissect  an  English  sentence  and  distribute 
every  part  of  speech  in  it  in  accordance  with  established  rules,  and  yet  utterly 
devoid  of  ability  acquired  in  the  use  of  written  speech,  indeed,  who  may  not 
be  able  to  write  a  page  of  original  composition,  without  disfiguring  it  here 
and  there  with  weak  and  superficial  blunders.  Now  what  shall  be  the  remedy 
for  such  a  state  of  things  ?  Plainly,  it  seems  to  us,  we  must  stop  much  of 
our  grammatical  gymnastics  and  put  our  pupils  at  work  on  plainer  and  more 
practical  exercises.  The  boy  or  girl  under  fourteen  years,  who  can  study 
parsing  and  analysis  from  an  intelligent  standpoint,  we  believe  to  be  a  "  vara 
avis" 

True,  many  of  them  talk  glibly  and  with  seeming  understanding,  but  after 
all,  when  you  get  at  the  marrow,  you  find  that  they  give  out  just  about  what 
the  teacher  has  put  into  them.  There  has  been  no  assimilation,  and  hence 
no  knowledge,  in  the  true  sense  of  this  word. 

In  graded  schools,-a  system  now  popularly  known  as  "  Language  Lessons  " 
is  being  rapidly  introduced  as  antecedent  to  the  study  of  grammar  proper ;  and 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  such  a  course,  under  an  intelligent  guide,  would 
fully  meet  the  present  demands  of  country  schools,  in  this  direction. 


Michigan. 


Contributed  by  H.  A.  Ford,  Kalamazoo. 

AFTER  the  recent  Oratorical  Contest  at  Hillsdale,  a  meeting  was  held  to 
take  action  with  regard  to  founding  an  Inter-Collegiate  Society  for  ora- 
torical and  other  contests.  President  Brooks,  of  Kalamazoo,  presided.  The 
action  of  the  convention  was  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  framing  and  adop- 
tion of  a  constitution  to  be  presented  to  the  several  colleges  for  approval.  It 
provides  for  an  Inter-Collegiate  Association  of  the  state,  for  annual  contests  in 
oratory  and  other  branches.  The  approval  of  three  colleges  shall  be  necessary 
to  an  organization.  Delegates  from  Kalamazoo,  Adrian,  Albion,  the  Agricul- 
tural, and  Hillsdale  were  present.  Prof.  D'Ooge,  of  the  State  University,  took 
part  in  the  discussion,  though  not  as  a  duly-appointed  delegate.    The  whole 

matter  now  rests  with  the  individual  colleges.  The  Directors  of  Oak  Grove 

Academy,  Lenawee  county,  have  sent  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature,  tendering 
the  property  of  that  institution  to  the  state,  to  be  improved  at  public  expense, 

and  used  for  a  preparatory  school.  Superintendent  Crissey's  report  of 

enrollment,  attendance,  etc.,  of  the  Flint  Public  Schools,  for  the  half-year  end- 


ing January  26th,  shows  a  total  enrollment  of  1,731 ;  belonging  to  the  schools 
January  26th,  1,392 — 700  boys,  690  girls — against  1,336  at  same  time  last 
year;  in  high  school,  133;  grammar  departments  (four  grades),  417;  primary 
(four  grades),  842;  average  number  belonging  during  half-year,  1,367.5; 
average  daily  attendance,  1,268.6;  percentage  of  attendance  on  average  num- 
ber belonging,  92.77 ;  visits  by  members  of  School  Board,  123 ;  by  others,  595. 

 The  Ann  Arbor  High  School  has  200  non-resident  students  in  attendance, 

and  about  60  are  in  other  departments.  The  high  school  has  about  400  students 
in  all.  The  graduating  class  will  number  about  75,  although  there  were  only 
66  last  year.    The  proportion  of  those  taking  classical  studies  is  greater  than 

ever  before.  The  pressure  upon  the  teachers  of  the  Detroit  High  School 

has  become  so  great  that  the  employment  of  another  instructor  has  been 

directed  by  the  Board.  The  editor  of  the  Decatur  Republican  writes  an 

elaborate  notice  of  his  visits  to  the  public  schools  of  that  place,  and  includes  the 
following  among  other  handsome  compliments:  "From  the  lowest  department 
to  the  highest,  the  machinery  of  the  school  works  like  a  nicely  adjusted  watch 
movement,  noiseless,  but  effective.  And  one  of  those  features  of  the  school 
which  are  most  pleasing  is  the  evident  feeling  of  kindness  and  good-will  existing 
mutually  between  teacher  and  scholar,  and  also  the  apparent  anxiety  to  pro- 
gress in  study  possessed  by  each  pupil  as  far  as  can  be  observed,  without  excep- 
tion, and  to  a  noticeable  degree.  *  *  *  Our  School  Board,  having 
the  best  interests  of  all  concerned  at  heart,  hav  e  made  a  wise  and  fortunate 
choice  of  teachers,  Principal  and  assistants ;  and  we  are  now  having,  as  the 
result  of  their  forethought  and  close  application  to  duty  on  the  pait  of  all  the 
teachers,  a  model  school."    Superintendent  Henry  Upton  is  in  charge  of  these 

schools.  Superintendent  Hill,  of  Howell,  has  introduced  into  his  high 

school  the  practice  of  having  a  newspaper,  or  digest  of  the  news,  read  aloud 

by  one  of  the  pupils,  for  ten  minutes  after  chapel  exercises  every  morning.  

The  students  of  the  Plainville  High  School,  under  Principal  Barrett's  direc- 
tion, engaged  in  a  prize  parsing-match  a  few  days  ago. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Jones  of  Pontiac  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the  East 
Saginaw  public  schools,  in  place  of  Prof.  H.  S.  Tarbell,  now  State  Superin- 
tendent. His  term  of  office  will  commence  July  1st,  and  continue  for  the 
period  of  one  year  at  a  salary  of  $2,300. 


Chicago  Notes. 


Prof.  James:  Hannan,  Chicago. 

THE  February  meeting  of  the  Principals'  Association  was  held  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Board  of  Education,  85  Fifth  avenue,  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, February  10th. 

Under  the  head  of  remarks  by  the  Superintendent,  especial  caution  was 
advised  in  the  matter  of  the  treatment  of  the  scarlet  fever  epidemic.  Teachers 
should  avoid,  during  its  prevalence,  sending  the  children  on  errands.  It  was 
possible  that  children  sent  with  notes  relating  to  unknown  cases  of  absence 
might  be  subjected  thereby  to  contagious  influences.  It  was  found  that  physi- 
cians' certificates  were  not  always  reliable  as  to  the  propriety  of  admitting  re- 
cent scarlet  fever  subjects,  and  principals  were  directed,  in  all  cases  of  doubt 
of  that  nature,  to  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the  endangered  ones,  and  to 
require  a  certificate  from  the  Health  Officer.  In  answer  to  a  question,  it  was 
stated  that  it  was  the  better  way,  where  several  families  occupied  the  same 
building,  to  require  a  certificate  from  the  Health  Officer  in  case  of  scarlet 
fever  in  it,  before  permitting  any  of  the  occupants  to  remain  in  school. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  pupils  were  sometimes  permitted  to 
wear  their  mufflers  and  wrappings  through  the  day,  to  the  detriment  of  their 
health,  and  in  violation  of  its  known  rules. 

Allusion  was  made  to  the  adoption  by  the  Board  of  Education  at  its  last 
meeting  of  the  plan  of  the  organization  of  an  ungraded  room  in  each  of  the 
grammar  schools  for  the  accommodation  of  dull,  backward,  temporary,  or 
truant  pupils.  The  rooms  are  to  be  organized  March  1st.  The  details  were 
not  yet  entirely  agreed  upon.  The  plan  contemplated  putting  about  twenty- 
five  such  pupils  in  charge  of  a  teacher  selected  for  the  purpose.  It  was  not 
designed  entirely  for  bad  boys  or  for  those  whom  other  teachers  might  wish 
to  get  rid  of.  It  was  hoped  by  the  establishment  of  such  a  room  to  benefit 
children  whose  opportunities  did  not  enable  them  to  make  their  acquirements 
equal  to  their  age,  and  who  were  often  disheartened  by  being  sent  among 
children  very  much  younger  than  themselves.  It  was  intended  also  to  ac- 
commodate such  pupils  as  can  not  come  to  school  all  day  and  who  are  now 
in  a  few  instances  given  seats  without  appearing  upon  the  records  of  the  school. 
Principals  were  invited  to  confer  with  the  Superintendent  in  reference  to  fur- 
ther details. 

The  discussion  of  the  day  was  upon  the  topic  of  "  Limitation  of  the  Teach- 
er's power  in  matters  of  Government  and  Discipline."  It  was  one  of  the  best 
of  the  year.  The  remarks  of  Messrs.  Doty,  Delano,  Stowell,  Howland,  and 
Pickard  were  especially  interesting  and  suggestive.  Besides  the  persons 
named,  Messrs.  Baker,  Belfield,  J.  H.  Broomell,  Bannan,  Merriman,  Slocum, 
Bright,  G.  D.  Broomell,  and  Mrs.  Young  participated  in  the  discussion.  The 
tendency  of  the  discussion  was  in  the  direction  of  establishing  the  principle 
that  while  the  legal  limitations  of  the  teacher's  authority  were  precisely  those 
which  applied  to  the  parent's  authority,  the  practical  limitations  were  indicated 
by  the  boundaries  of  the  teacher's  moral  influence,  and  the  teacher's  under- 
takings should  be  dictated  by  a  judicious  application  of  common  sense. 

The  topic  selected  for  the  next  meeting  is  "  Declamations,  Compositions, 
and  the  use  of  the  Dictionary." 

[This  report  was  handed  in  immediately  after  the  meeting  of  the  Board, 
February  10th,  but  has  been  unavoidably  crowded  out  of  the  paper  till  this 
week.  Ed.] 
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Editorial. 


AT  last  the  long  agony  is  over.  The  electoral  votes  have  been 
counted.  The  presidential  question  is  settled.  The  "  com- 
mission ' '  has  collapsed.  The  congressional  bear-garden  is 
closed  for  the  season,  and  will  give  no  more  exhibitions  until 
cold  December  shall  arrive.  Nearly  one  year  has  been  con- 
sumed in  the  nomination  and  election  of  a  Chief  Magistrate  who 
will  serve  the  nation  but  four  years.  Thirty  or  forty  thousand 
ignorant  and  vicious  voters  in  two  large  northern  cities,  with 
untold  thousands  of  weak  and  timid  illiterates  in  the  southern 
states,  have  virtually  made  a  near  approach  to  the  disruption  of 
the  republic.  Through  the  combined  efforts  of  buyers  and  bull- 
dozers, the  wishes  of  at  least  a  half  million  intelligent,  honest 
citizens  have  been  so  far  neutralized  that  the  successful  candi- 
date for  the  highest  office  within  the  gift  of  the  people  secures  a 
majority  of  but  one  in  the  electoral  college.  And  at  what  a  fear- 
ful cost  has  that  one  vote  been  finally  determined  in  his  favor  ! 
Think  of  five  months  of  bitter  partisan  strife;  five  months  of  pop- 
ular fear  and  anxiety  as  to  the  fate  of  the  government ;  five 
months  of  unsparing  denunciation,  of  charges  and  counter- 
charges, crimination  and  recrimination,  falsification  and  subor- 
nation ;  five  months  of  general  stagnation  in  the  business  of  the 
country,  and  three  months  of  neglected,  though  pressing  public 
interests  in  the  national  councils. 


The  political  and  social  demoralization  growing  out  of  such  a 
state  of  affairs  is  incalculable.  Even  the  pecuniary  cost  is  be- 
yond computation.  But  it  is  none  the  less  real.  The  idleness, 
dissipation,  loss  of  time  and  wages  by  multitudes  tempted  from 
their  proper  vocations  through  the  excitement  and  uncertainties 
of  the  long-deferred  decision,  the  useless  expenditures  on  ac- 


count of  the  equally  useless  partisan  investigations,  the  waste  of 
resources  involved  in  the  masterly  inactivity  of  the  legislative 
department  of  the  government,  all  afford  some  data  for  deter- 
mining the  wasteful  aggregate.  This,  however,  is  the  lowest  pos- 
sible view  to  be  taken  of  the  case.  The  expense  of  determining 
that  one  vote  is  but  a  trifle  in  comparison  with  the  dangers 
to  which  the  public  peace  and  the  stability  of  the  government 
have  been  exposed.  Such  dangers  are  among  the  preventible 
ills  that  a  popular  government  is  heir  to.  They  are  more  easily 
avoided  beforehand  than  overcome  when  they  actually  appear. 
A  far-sighted  statesmanship  will  look  to  the  causes  that  produce, 
no  less  than  to  the  doubtful  expedients  that  are  designed  to  avert 
such  calamities.  With  a  free  expression  of  opinion  at  the  ballot- 
box,  Avith  no  buying  at  the  north,  or  bull-dozing  at  the  south, 
there  could  have  been  no  question  as  to  a  decisive  verdict  by  the 
people.  In  such  a  case  no  crisis  would  have  been  possible. 
From  such  a  decision  there  could  have  been  no  appeal.  And 
the  Weekly  is  moved  to  add  that,  were  the  means  of  education 
equal  to  the  necessities  of  the  people  throughout  the  republic, 
they  would  themselves  decide  all  such  questions  without  the  in- 
tervention of  perambulating  committees,  mysterious  telegrams, 
clandestine  remittances,  or  temporary  tribunals.  Respectable 
gentlemen  of  both  parties  could  then  remain  under  their  own 
vines  and  fig  trees  instead  of  waiting  upon  returning  boards  in 
far  distant  states.  Partisan  committees  would  be  spared  the  un- 
natural strain  upon  their  virtuous  sensibilities  occasioned  by  their 
mutual  disclosures  of  so  much  dishonesty  and  corruption.  The 
judges  of  our  highest  court  could  remain  in  their  easy  chairs, 
unvexed  by  the  turmoils  of  partisan  strife,  untainted  with  even 
the  suspicion  of  party  ties,  and  devoted  to  the  dignities  of  their 
exalted  office  of  interpreting  and  expounding  the  sublime  myste- 
ries of  the  law. 


The  paramount  question  now  arises,  are  we  likely  to  profit  by 
our  recent  experience  ?  Are  we  disposed  to  take  warning  from 
the  dangers  that  have  menaced  us?  Shall  we  continue  to  ignore 
causes  and  persist  in  relying  upon  empirical  and  uncertain  expe- 
dients ?  Is  the  doctrine  that  the  means  of  education  should  be 
coextensive  with  the  exercise  of  suffrage  still  to  be  practically  re- 
garded as  a  myth  by  those  who  claim  to  be  statesmen  ?  Are  the 
educational  interests  of  millions  of  people  to  be  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  education  ?  Or,  are  whole 
states  impoverished  by  the  calamities  of  war  to  be  left  without 
encouragement  and  assistance  in  the  necessarily  expensive  un- 
dertaking of  giving  to  one  half  of  their  total  population  the  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge,  and  the  training  that  is  to  fit  them  for  the 
duties  of  citizenship  ?  Is  the  nation  to  remain  indifferent  to  the 
quality  of  the  instruction  imparted  at  the  south  ?  Is  the  juvenile 
mind  of  any  portion  of  the  country  to  be  poisoned  with  those 
heresies  which,  once  sown,  become  the  germs  of  future  rebellions 
and  the  perpetual  obstacles  to  national  unity,  strength,  pros- 
perity, and  happiness  ? 


The  Weekly  insists  that  these  questions  are  perfectly  pertinent 
to  the  present  hour.  It  claims  that  they  should  be  calmly  and 
carefully  considered  by  the  patriotic  and  the  thoughtful  through- 
out the  republic.  It  believes  that  they  should  be  persistently 
pressed  home  upon  the  people  and  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
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pie  everywhere.  It  ventures  to  suggest  that  the  press  of  the 
country  can  in  no  way  better  subserve  the  truest  interests  of  the 
country  than  in  keeping  before  the  people  the  paramount  lesson 
of  the  recent  menacing  crisis  in  our  national  affairs.  Unfortu- 
nately, too  many  of  those  who  ought  to  give  some  thought  to 
these  subjects  are  so  thoroughly  engrossed  with  private  affairs  or 
with  other  phases  of  public  affairs,  that  little  attention  is  be- 
stowed upon  the  first  principles  of  national  well-being.  Our 
statesmanship  is  too  much  absorbed  in  partisanship.  The  igno- 
rance or  indifference  of  many  of  our  public  men  as  to  the  true 
nature  of  education,  and  its  bearings  upon  the  institutions  of 
government,  and  upon  the  general  welfare,  is  lamentable  to  be- 
hold. The  apathy  ot  our  statesmen  as  a  class,  upon  this  subject, 
is  the  chief  obstacle  to  an  advance  movement  against  the  igno- 
rance of  the  country.  A  true  statesman  is  a  friend  as  well  as  a 
leader  of  the  people,  and  he  thinks,  plans,  and  labors  for  their 
interests  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  A  true  demagogue,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  preeminently  a  leader  of  himself.  He  is  the 
central  sun  of  that  entire,  elaborate  system  of  tactics  that  revolves 
around  him.  He  plays  upon  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  the 
people  that  he  may  aggrandize  himself.  He  would  keep  his 
constituents  in  that  state  of  ignorance  or  of  semi-intelligence 
that  prevents  them  from  penetrating  and  thwarting  his  selfish 
and  ambitious  designs.  Of  this  class  we  have  a  surplus.  Of  true 
statesmen  we  have  a  lamentable  deficiency,  and  this  is  our  na- 
tional misfortune, 

We  have  heretofore  endeavored  to  throw  some  light  upon  the 
condition  of  education  in  the  South  as  a  radical  source  of  national 
weakness.  A  few  more  facts  bearing  upon  the  subject  will  not 
be  out  of  place  in  this  connection.  In  1870  only  67,000  white 
and  10,000  colored  children,  77,000  in  all,  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  eighteen  years  in  the  state  of  Georgia,  saw  the  inside  of 
school  houses,  out  of  the  whole  number  of  407,000.  In  1871 
the  whole  number  of  children  reported  was  427,000  ;  only  53,- 
551  of  the  whole  attended  school,  and  these  averaged  only  two 
and  a  half  months  for  each  child  during  the  year.  This  igno- 
rance is  not  only  winked  at  by  leading  citizens  but  is  enforced  by 
them  and  their  followers  throughout  that  state.  From  a  letter 
written  by  a  prominent  educator  in  Georgia,  under  date  of  April 
10,  1876,  we  make  the  following  extract.  The  letter  is  embodied 
in  the  speech  of  Hon.  Henry  W.  Blair,  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  heretofore  referred  to  in  these  col- 
umns. The  writer  had  been  familiar  with  the  standard  of  edu- 
cation in  middle  Georgia  for  thirty  years,  twenty-five  of  which 
had  been  spent  in  laborious  teaching.    He  says  : 

"  I  regret  the  necessity  of  reporting  to  you,  after  a  life  nearly 
spent  in  earnest  labor  opening  views  to  the  young  on  the  fields 
of  science,  that  the  standard  of  education  in  all  our  common  schools 
is  lowering.  The  next  census  will  show  more  white  adults  in 
Georgia  unable  to  read  and  write  than  did  that  of  the  last  decade. ' ' 

Senator  Pease,  of  Mississippi,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  January  26,  1875,  says: 

"When  the  state  of  Mississippi  was  reconstructed  there  was 
not  a  single  free  school  in  the  state.  In  three  years,  over  two 
thousand  school  houses  were  built, and  over  three  thousand  schools 
were  organized.  Nearly  one  hundred  thousand  children  were 
receiving  tuition  in  these  schools.  The  same  was  true  of  Ten- 
nessee in  1868.  But  when  a  change  in  the  status  of  the  political 
parties  occurred,  the  schools  were  closed.  This  was  true  also  of 
Georgia." 

The  schools  were  practically  abolished,  and  that  state  accord- 
ing to  Senator  Pease  "  has  today  only  a  nominal'school  system." 


Of  Louisiana,  Hon.  T.  W.  Conway,   State  Superintendent  of 

Education,  says  in  a  report  made  in  1871 : 

"  The  antagonism  of  a  portion  of  the  press  and  a  powerful 
class  of  the  people  to  the  constitutional  provisions  which  con- 
trol the  work  of"  education  is  too  well  known  to  require  more 
than  a  passing  allusion.  The  opposition  thus  inspired  has  come 
from  a  class  of  men  who  prefer  that  the  blight  of  ignorance 
should  wither  the  strength  of  the  state,  rather  than  that  the 
benefits  of  education  should  be  extended  under  the  law  and 
constitution  as  they  now  exist.  Unable  to  emancipate  them- 
selves from  irrational  prejudice,  by  which  both  intellect  and 
conscience  have  been  mastered,  and,  haunted  by  the  phantoms 
of  a  regime  which  has  forever  passed  away,  they  have  maintained 
an  opposition,  active  or  passive,  as  the  circumstances  would  allow, 
to  every  advancing  step  that  has  been  taken. ' ' 

From  South  Carolina,  we  have,  from  the  pen  of  Hon.  J.  K. 
Jillson,  Superintendent  of  Education,  the  following  testimony  as 
to  the  attitude  of  the  press  as  a  reflex  of  the  public  opinion  of 
the  state  upon  the  subject  of  education.    He  thus  remarks  : 

"In  many  instances  the  public  press  of  this  state  has  treated 
our  free  common  school  system  with  contempt,  injustice,  ridicule, 
and  unfairness.  Every  public  enterprise  and  interest  ought 
always  to  be  open  to  the  fair  and  just  criticisms  of  a  fearless,  in- 
dependent, and  incorruptible  public  press.  Abuse  and  misrep- 
resentation cannot,  however,  be  palmed  off  as  criticism  upon  an 
intelligent  community.  There  are  within  our  borders  a  few 
bright  and  shining  examples  of  a  hireling  and  partisan  press  which, 
in  the  good  time  to  come,  will  only  be  remembered  and  regarded 
as  relics  of  a  past  era  of  journalistic  barbarism." 

In  Texas,  according  to  authentic  advices  received  within  the 
past  six  months,  there  are  :  1.  No  free  schools  ;  2.  The  existing 
law  provides  for  nothing  which  supports  schools.  It  sets  apart 
alternate  sections  of  state  lands  for  the  purpose,  but  no  money  is 
realized  from  them,  nor  expected  to  be  realized  sufficient  to 
support  a  system  of  schools  ;  3.  No  money  derived  from  taxa- 
tion is  set  apart  for  schools  under  the  present  order  of  things  ; 
4.  Free  schools  existed  in  the  state  a  few  years  ago  under  con- 
stitutional provisions,  but  they  have  since  been  abolished,  and 
the  present  constitution  does  not  make  it  obligatory  upon  the 
Legislature  to  set  apart  a  dollar  of  the  funds  raised  by  taxes  for 
the  support  of  education  ;  5.  The  school  trust  funds  were  once 
invested  in  United  States  bonds,  but  the  last  Legislature  ordered 
these  bonds  sold  to  realize  the  money  with  which  to  pay  for 
their  own  services,  and  have  caused  to  be  issued  in  their  stead 
the  depreciated  bonds  of  the  slate.  This  transaction  is  charac- 
terized by  a  leading  citizen  of  the  state  as  a  simple  robbery  from 
the  school  fund.  Here,  then,  is  another  array  of  facts  which 
might  be  almost  indefinitely  extended,  and  to  which  we  ask  the 
candid  attention  of  the  patriotic  and  the  thoughtful  wherever 
they  may  be  found.  They  have  a  peculiar  significance  at  the 
present  time,  but  a  still  more  fearful  one  for  the  future. 

Our  correspondent,  "T.  J.  L. ,"  ofLoxa,  111.,  seems  quite  to 
misapprehend  the  spirit  of  the  quotation  he  makes  with  reference 
to  "  pushing  outward  the  bounds  of  knowledge."  He  asks, 
"How  is  this?  Is  this  age  to  be  satisfied  with  what  has  been 
done?  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  age  to  avail  itself  of  what  has  been 
known  (is  known)  to  find  out  more  of  the  hitherto  unknown?" 
Certainly,  most  certainly,  friend.  But  what  we  said  was  that 
those  who  in  our  country  pass  under  the  name  "  mathemetician," 
very  rarely  know  enough  of  what  is  known  to  have  the  remotest 
idea  where  the  known  borders  on  the  unknown,  and  their  pushes 
at  the  assumed  barriers  are  but  crude  attempts  at  the  walls  which 
shut  their  own  vision  in,  not  at  all  at  the  boundaries  of  human 
knowledge.    Our  friend  intimates  the  necessity  of  a  fair  know- 
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ledge  of  the  known  in  any  particular  department,  in  order  to  a 
legitimate  attempt  at  enlarging  the  scope  of  human  knowledge. 
This  is  all  we  suggested.  We  will  now  say  that  not  onejn  ten 
of  those  whose  names  are  somewhat  extensively  known  among  us 
as  mathematicians  can  even  read  anything  more  than  the  mere 
alphabet  of  mathematics.  Nor  is  this  at  all  to  their  or  our  dis- 
credit. Time  and  leisure  are  neccessary  to  erudition.  Ameri- 
cans have  had  little  of  either.  They  are  most  vigorously  pushing 
outward  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  'tis  true  ;  but,  in  mathe- 
matics, it  is  the  boundaries  of  their  own  knowledge,  not  the 
boundaries  of  human  knowledge.  Very  few  among  us  have  come 
near  enough  the  latter  boundaries  to  touch  them.  Let  those 
who  have,  push  them  outward  with  all  their  might ;  but  our  firm 
conviction,  based  on  absolute  knowledge  of  the  facts,  is  that  by 
far  the  larger  portion  of  us  had  better  be  ambitious  to  come  into 
possession  of  more  of  the  known,  that  our  efforts  may  be  the 
more  wisely  directed  when  we  think  we  are  struggling  with  the 
unknown.  Nor  does  this  sentiment  militate  against  attempts  to 
grapple  with  problems  which  have  been  fairly  stated  and  fully 
conceded  to  be  as  yet  unsolved  by  those  who  are  competent  to 
do  such  work.  But  any  one  who  knows  the  history  of  such 
efforts  as  are  usually  made  among  us  knows  full  well  that  most  of 
them  are  mere  repetitions  of  efforts  which  have  been  many  times 
proven  to  be  fruitless,  or  whose  partial  success  has  long  been 
known.  Nor  did  we  deny  that  there  are  those  among  us  who 
can  do  good  service  in  the  work  of  original  investigation,  and 
some  who  have  already  done  such  service.  Our  advice  was  de- 
signed for  the  masses,  and  not  for  this  special  few.  O. 


THE  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENCE  IN  ILLINOIS. 

IT  will  be  observed  that  the  changes  proposed  in  the  county 
superintendency  law  of  Illinois  are  radical  ones.  If  the 
manner  of  election  proposed  in  Section  13  will  remove  the  office 
from  the  arena  of  politics,  we  shall  regard  it  as  an  excellent  pro- 
vision. There  can  be  no  excuse  for  any  county  not  having  an 
excellent  superintendent,  since  they  may  call  to  the  position 
any  person  whom  they  may  desire,  without  regard  to  his  place 
of  residence.  By  the  present  method  of  election,  that  is  practic- 
ally impossible.  The  responsibility  for  an  incompetent  officer 
would  then  rest  upon  the  county  boards,  instead  of  that  un- 
wieldy body,  the  people  of  the  county. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  grumbling  about  the  county  superin- 
tendency. Well,  who  is  to  blame  ?  Manifestly  the  caucuses 
that  do  the  nominating,  and  the  people  who  ratify  their  nomina- 
tions. Should  this  bill  become  a  law,  there  will  be  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  counties  to  call  specialists  to  the  work,  and  they  may 
remove  an  inefficient  superintendent  at  any  time. 

That  there  should  be  some  standard  of  qualifications  estab- 
lished would  seem  self-evident.  Those  proposed  by  Section  14 
are  not  too  high.  The  determination  of  those  qualifications 
should  be  by  a  disinterested  party.  Who  is  better  qualified 
than  the  State  Superintendent  ? 

The  duties  prescribed  by  Section  22  should  certainly  be  in- 
cluded among  the  duties  of  the  superintendent.  Once  each  year, 
however,  is  sufficiently  frequent  for  the  examination  of  the  books 
of  the  township  treasurers,  and  an  annual  report  instead  of  semi- 
annual, as  provided  in  Section  23,  is  sufficient. 

The  superintendent  should  see  each  school.  The  duties  made 
incumbent  upon  him,  however,  are  too  numerous  for  one  man  to 
perform.  This  difficulty  can  be  obviated  easily.  We  under- 
stand that  the  committee  having  charge  of  the  bill  consents  to  so 


amend  the  bill  as  to  authorize  the  employment  of  a  clerk.  The 
compensation  provided  by  Section  32  is  sufficient  to  secure  ex- 
perts for  the  work. 

Let  these  provisions  become  part  of  the  school  law.  If  the 
boards  will  act  in  good  faith,  there  need  be  no  further  grumbling 
about  inefficient  superintendents.  C. 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 
II.   THE  GRAMMAR. 

Prof.  Alfred  Hennequin,  University  of  Michigan. 

I DO  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  difficult  "  French  Courses  " 
that  have  been  published  in  this  country.  The  chief  object  an  author 
ought  to  have  in  view,  in  writing  a  French  grammar,  should  be  to  enable  the 
student  really  to  acquire  the  means  of  speaking  and  writing  French.  Any- 
thing, therefore,  unfitted  to  accelerate  one's  progress  in  so  doing,  ought  to  be 
studiously  avoided.  On  the  other  hand,  neither  space  nor  time  should  be 
begrudged,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  enter  into  the  very  soul  of  the  lan- 
guage. Has  this  last  condition  of  true  success  ever  been  thoroughly  observed 
by  those  who  have  written  French  grammars  for  the  English-speaking  student  ? 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  answer  this  question  in  the  negative,  and  will  prove  it,  fur- 
ther on,  by  a  few  illustrations. 

When  Professor  Fasquelle  wrote  his  "  French  Course,"  in  1850,  he  resolved 
to  have  his  work  differ  entirely  in  its  plan  from  any  that  had  preceded  it. 
Nearly  one  hundred  thousand  copies  of  this  excellent  work  have  been  sold  ; 
and,  though  the  sale  has  somewhat  decreased,  since  the  author's  death,  the 
position  this  valuable  text-book  still  occupies  in  our  schools  and  colleges 
proves  sufficiently  that  its  merits  have  not  been  surpassed  by  any  new  French 
grammar.  Taking  it  for  granted,  therefore,  that  Fasquelle's  French  Course 
is,  in  nearly  every  respect,  the  best  work  in  the  market  for  the  study  of  the 
language,  let  us  see  how  some  very  important  features  of  the  language  have 
been  explained.  I  hasten  to  say  that  the  same  defects  I  am  about  to  point 
out  in  Fasquelle's  work,  exist,  in  all  the  other  text-books  with  which  I  am 
acquainted. 

The  unfortunate  Frenchman  that  fell  into  a  river  and  said :  "  I  will  be 
drowned ;  nobody  shall  save  me,"  did  not  commit  a  worse  grammatical  error 
than  is  usual  with  our  students,  when  translating  from  English  into  French. 
Indeed,  there  is  perhaps  no  rule  that  requires  more  careful  attention,  and  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  genius  of  the  language,  than  the  one  explaining  the 
proper  rendering  into  French  of  the  English  expressions,  I  shall,  I  will,  I 
may,  I  can,  I  desire,  I  must,  I  know  how  to,  I  am  to.  The  proper  use  of 
"shall,"  and  "will,"  indeed,  is  often  violated  by  those  that  speak  English  as 
their  mother  tongue.  If  the  different  shades  of  meaning  of  "shall"  and 
"  will "  are  some  of  the  difficult  points  in  the  English  language  for  a  foreigner 
to  learn,  the  correct  and  elegant  usages  of  vouloir,  pouvoir,  savoir,  devoir, 
falloir,  and  the  simple  future  of  the  verb,  are  equally  difficult  for  the  English- 
speaking  student.  How  have  these  difficulties  been  explained  in  the  works 
we  put  into  the  hands  of  our  students  ?  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
authors  make  no  mention  of  the  above  verbs,  nor  of  their  English  translations; 
but  is  there  a  single  French  grammar  that  brings  before  the  student  a  carefully 
analyzed  table,  showing  the  widely  different  meanings  of  the  said  verbs  used 
to  translate  "shall,"  "will,"  "may,"  etc.?  If  the  teacher  carefully  studies 
the  table  that  follows,  and  takes  notice  of  the  illustrations  and  rules  given  in 
connection  with  it,  he  will  fully  realize  the  importance  of  dwelling  at  length 
on  this,  the  genius  of  the  language. 


No. 

Meaning. 

English 
Verbal  Form. 

French  Forms. 

1. 

Futurity. 

I  shall. 

Future  of  the  verb. 

2. 

Intention . 

I  shall. 

Future ;  verb-combinations  ;  Idioms. 
Future ;  Vouloir  with  Infinitive  or  Subj. 

3- 

Determination. 

I  will. 

4- 

Command. 

You  shall. 

Future;   Vouloir  with  subj. 

5- 

Desire. 

I  wish  (to). 

Vouloir  with  Infinitive  or  Subjunctive. 

6. 

Possibility . 

I  may. 

Pouvoir  unipersonal    reflective  with 
Subj . 

7- 

Probability . 

I  may;  maybe. 

Pouvoir  unipersonal    reflective  with 
Subj. 

8. 

Ability. 

I  can. 

Pouvoir  with  Infinitive. 

9- 

Competency. 

I  know  how  to. 

Savoir  with  Infinitive. 

10. 

Obligation. 

I  must. 

Devoir  with  Infinitive;   Falloir  with 

Subj.  and  Infinitive. 

11. 

Necessity. 

I  am  to. 

Devoir  with  Infinitive. 

I.  The  simple  futurity  is  rendered,  in  French,  by  the  future  of  the  verb, 
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and,  therefore,  corresponds  to  the  English,  I  and  we  shall ;  thou,  he,  you,  and  i 
they  will.     Je  donnerai,  I  shall  give. 

2.  The  English  future  also  involves  the  idea  of  intention.  Likewise  the 
French  future  tense  expresses  intention  ;  but  this  shade  of  meaning  of  I  shall, 
etc.,  is  better  rendered,  in  French,  by  a  certain  verb-combination,  such  as,  je 
me  propose  de  donner  ;  je  compte  donncr ;  or  by  the  idiomatic  expressions, 
J'ai  t intention  de  domier ;  fai  dessein  de  donner.  The  real  equiv  alent  of 
(he  above  expressions  and  verbal  forms  could  only  be  given,  in  English,  through 
a  verb  expressing  intention. 

3.  If  ive  now  invert  the  English  future  tense,  and  say  I  and  we  will;  thou, 
he,  you,  and  they  shall,  we  find  that  these  forms  express  determination  and 
command.  Determination  is  rendered,  in  French,  by  either  the  future  of  the 
verb  or  the  use  of  vouloir.  If  the  future  is  used  to  express  determination, 
great  stress  must  be  laid  upon  the  word  itself,  and  pronounced  as  here  written: 
Je  don-ne-rai,  I  will  give.  This  idea,  however,  is  much  better  rendered  by 
vouloir  in  the  present  indicative,  and  the  verb  donner  in  the  infinitive,  e.  g. : 
Je  veux  donner. 

4.  If  we  desire  to  convey  the  idea  of  command,  the  verb  vouloir  is  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  present  subjunctive,  e.  g. :  Je  veux  que  tu  donnes, 
you  shall  give. 

5.  The  English  future  tense  often  connects  the  idea  of  desire  to  futurity. 
This  meaning  is  rendered,  in  French,  by  vouloir,  as  explained  in  4,  e.  g. :  Je 
veux  donner,  I  desire  to  give ;  il  veut  que  je  donne,  he  wishes  me  to  give. 

6.  Though  "I  may"  belongs  to  the  English  Potential  Mood,  it  also  conveys 
a  possible  idea  of  futurity.  This  form  is  rendered,  in  French,  by  the  verb 
pouvoir,  to  be  able,  conjugated  reflectively.  I  may  give,  il  se  peut  que  je  donne, 
il  se  peut  being  a  unipersonal  form,  followed  by  que,  requires  the  subjunctive 
after  it. 

7.  Probability  is  expressed,  in  French,  like  possibility. 

8.  The  English  potential,  "  I  can,"  expresses  mere  ability  to  perform  some- 
thing. It  is  rendered,  in  French,  by  pouvoir,  to  be  able,  with  the  infinitive, 
Je  puis  donner,  I  can  (am  able  to)  give. 

9.  The  expression,  "  to  know  how  to,"  tells  that  one  is  competoit  to  do  a 
certain  thing.  This  idea  is  rendered,  in  French,  by  the  verb  savoir,  to  know,  in 
in  the  present  indicative,  followed  by  the  infinitive  mood.  I  know  how  to  give, 
Je  sais  donner. 

10.  Obligation  is  expressed,  in  French,  in  many  different  ways  :  (1).  Devoir, 
to  owe,  with  the  infinitive  mood,  Je  dois  donner,  I  must  give.  (2).  Falloir, 
to  be  necessary,  with  the  subjunctive,  //  faut  que  je  donne.  Falloir,  with  the 
infinitive,  II  me  faut  donner,  I  must  give.  In  this  last  illustration,  the  Eng- 
lish nominative  is  rendered,  in  French,  by  the  indirect  object  (dative)  of  the 
personal  pronoun  I. 

11.  Necessity  is  expressed,  in  French,  like  obligation  (first  illustration). 
We  do  not  claim  to  have  given  anything  new  in  this  pa*per;  but  we  believe 

that  by  bringing  together  so  many  difficulties  usually  scattered  throughout  the 
grammar,  if  given,  and  which  usually  prove  to  be  stumbling-blocks  to  the 
student,  he  will  be  able  to  understand  better  what  pertains  more  to  the  genius 
of  the  language  than  to  its  grammar. 

LETTERS  FROM  A  YOUNG  TEACHER.— No.  2. 

Sarah  C.  Sterling,  Michigan. 

IN  such  an  adversative  sense  have  I  passed  the  last  week,  of  which  I 
promised  to  give  you  a  veritable  account,  and  surrounded  by  such  a 
"  correlation  of  forces"  that  I  have  scarcely  remembered  the  promise  of 
"  mein  "  weekly  "  brief." 

"  Mein  Fraiilein  landlady  "  still  persists  in  her  good  gifts,  for  verily  where 
would  be  thine  epistles  were  it  not  for  her  kind-soul  charities  ? 

According  to  the  computation  of  an  ancient  European  nation,  I  have  taught 
school  five  nights,  and  like  the  "  Pius  ^neas,"  "  my  hair  stands  upon  end,  and 
my  voice  sticks  in  my  throat!" 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  of  the  poetry  of  teaching,  that  one 
scarce  expects  other  than  poetical  experiences,  little  thinking  of  Peggy's  tow 
locks,  (hardly  does  she  "  comb  her  yellow  hair  for  gold,"  as  said  our  ancient 
Horace  of  old-time  Vassar  days,)  of  the  dog's  eared  primers,  soiled  with  the 
oils  of  many  generations,  of  the  infinitessimal  chasms  of  pants  and  coats  and 
trousers,  needing  fastenings  of  thorns  and  spines,  even,  like  the  aborigines  of 
Tacitus'  Germania. 

Can  English  language  describe  the  agonies  of  a  life-long  existence  con- 
verged into  a  week  ?  I  had  started  with  flying  colors  to  make  teaching  a  life 
labor,  but  how  arduous  the  task  !    "  Angels  are  less  tender-wise  than  God 


and  mothers,"  says  Mrs.  Browning,  and  I  would  add,  "also,  teachers."  It 
is  a  high  and  holy  gift  to  guide  the  tender  feet,  yet  my  heart  fails  me  as  I  look 
back  over  these  last  five  days,  and  then  onward  to  a  long  series  of  years  ol 
labor.  How  will  my  heart  grow  weary,  and  my  feet  ache  with  the  coming 
burdens ! 

My  school  is  a  large  one  and  difficult — too  large  for  the  paltry  sum  of  thirty 
dollars  per  month.  From  eighty  to  a  hundred  heads  graced  the  seats  of  my 
school  room  upon  my  first  eventful  morning.  Did  not  my  spirit  quail  before 
those  wondering  eyes  ? 

We  fail  to  see,  in  our  vision  of  the  school,  the  rough  exteriors,  these  swad- 
dling clothes  ;  a  light  as  of  evanescent  halos  surrounds  our  first  entrance  into 
school  work — moulded  ceilings,  and  fretted  roofs,  and  fanciful  greetings,  and 
sweet  good-nights  , — little  do  we  think  how  our  feet  shall  wade  through  the 
mud  of  centuries,  how  the  clanging  of  doors,  the  booming  of  snow-balls,  the 
flicker  of  window -glass  shall,  instead,  be  our  first  meetings,  our  first  experience, 
over  which  we  shall  shed  our  first  tears.  Would  you  like  to  know  of  my  sur- 
roundings in  this  primeval  pinery  ?  Of  my  school-building  and  the  appurte- 
nances thereto  ?    Can  pen  describe  its  glories  ?  A  tongue  utter  its  wonders  ? 

We  have  no  ward  schools,  as  in  most  towns,  but  what  should  be  our  Main 
Central  building,  a  handsome  structure  of  fine  proportions,  is  merged  into  two 
offshoots  of  ^«/<?rstructures,  clap-boarded,  occasionally ,  and  painted  of  divers 
colors.  Joseph's  coat  is  no  comparison  to  its  variegated  and  brilliant  appear- 
ance. But  the  door-stone  had  claimed  my  especial  attention.  A  square  block 
of  bass-wood  formed  the  evanescent  theory  upon  which  I  was  to  set  my  coming 
feet  for  the  future  year.  Even  to-night  I  stand  in  the  door-way  thinking  of 
the  relics  of  Neddie's  nose,  clipping  its  corner  at  wholesale,  and  a  scrap  of 
Harry's  chin  being  left  behind ;  acting  the  Good  Samaritan  I  have  bound  up 
the  broken  wounds ;  nevertheless,  Shakespeare's  milk  of  flowing  honey  is 
fast  ebbing  from  my  veins,  and  the  halo  of  my  life-work  is  melting  into  thin 
ether. 

How  shall  I  ever  bring  order  from  such  chaos,  was  my  first  ejaculation  upon 
this  first  Monday  morning.  How  shall  I  bind  up  so  many  broken  bones  ? 
Scuffles  and  noises,  and  screams  issued  from  every  quarter,  as  early  as 
half  past  eight,  and  my  room  was  filled  with  such  a  turbulent  noisy  set,  as  is 
often  hard  to  find,  I  should  hope.  My  room  at  this  time  should  have  been 
clean  and  orderly — no  children  allowed  within  its  precincts  until  the  ringing 
of  the  last  bell  (unless  occasionally  upon  a  stormy  morning),  no  loud  talking, 
slamming  of  doors,  screaming,  and  shuffling.  Order  should  reign,  as  surely 
now  as  at  nine  o'clock.  The  water  did  not  flow  in  copious  streams  upon 
the  floor,  but  what  lacketh  it  ?  The  seats  were  in  terror  of  being  pulled  from 
their  fastenings,  the  window  curtains  flapped  in  the  breeze.  The  dialects  of 
every  nation  under  heaven's  sun,  greeted  my  ears,  in  fabulous  tones.  Surely, 
life  had  taken  unto  itself  an  added  charm,  and  a  weight  as  of  many  nations 
oppressed  me.  I  should  say  that  a  rule  enforced  by  the  principal,  tending  to 
the  subjugation  of  some  of  these  divers  nations,  would  be  of  decided  advantage, 
but  should  I  propose  it  I  doubt  not  so  great  an  innovation  by  one  who  had 
never  taught  school  would  be  considered  an  exceeding  irrelevancy.  But  with 
a  little  more  experience,  I  hope  to  order  my  own  surroundings,  regardless  of 
school-committee  men,  or  trustees,  or  principal.  I  had  expected  to  find  my 
room  swept  and  garnished,  no  dust  lying  upon  table  or  chairs,  and  at  the  first 
tap  of  the  bell,  that  my  pupils  should  file  into  line,  walk  quietly  into  their  seats 
without  whisper  or  laugh,  or  loud  word.  But  such  importations  seem  here  to 
be  an  unheard  of  experiment.  But  in  fancy,  now,  as  I  write  this  to  you,  I  hear 
the  bell  toll  out  its  awakening  peals,  and  as  with  the  rush  of  mighty  wings, 
the  troops  throng  into  their  seats.  They  do  not  rush,  they  do  not  hurry,  it  is 
only  as  the  noise  of  many  waters.  A  bell  stands  upon  my  table,  but  the 
clapper  being  gone,  I  am  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  its  efficacy  in  quelling  the 
disturbance.  And  my  bell  still  stands  upon  my  table,  for  who  would  teach 
without  a  bell,  or  who  could  even  attempt  to  enforce  discipline  without  its 
constant  exercise?  It  has  been  of  the  utmost  service  to  me  during  my  past 
week  of  trials,  for  trials  indeed  they  have  been  I  assure  you  !  A  table  cloth 
also  was  upon  my  table,  but  awry  and  stained  with  ink.  An  old  spelling  book 
with  both  leaves  gone — a  Testament,  granted  by  the  American  Bible  Society, 
tattered  and  torn,  gnawed  and  eaten,  and  looking  as  if  time,  with  not  silver 
tipped  wings,  had  impressed  its  uneffaceable  mark  upon  its  worn  pages.  The 
dust  lay  thick  upon  panel  and  desk,  and  the  window  ledges  groaned  with  the 
accumulation  of  the  centuries.  Truly,  I  could  not  commence  the  day's  labor, 
under  such  adverse  beginnings,  and  bidding  one  of  the  larger  girls  sweep,  my 
cambric  took  the  place  of  duster.  In  time,  I  argued  to  myself,  I  shall  gain  a 
new  power  over  these  youthful  spirits,  and  better  beginnings  will  make  the 
day's  work  brighter.    Here  was  opportunity  for  which  I  had  thirsted — to  instill 
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habits  of  neatness,  thoughts  of  carefulness.  Before  another  week  should  close 
each  daughter  should  go  home  scouring  the  golden  candle-stick — each  day 
should  make  a  new  era  in  my  little  world — as  said  the  wise  Solon  of  Athens, 
"  He  only  is  happy  who  ends  life  well." 

My  room  at  length  began  to  assume  a  more  mediaeval  aspect,  and  I  fain 
turned  my  thoughts  to  the  day's  labor,  for  unexplored  regions  were  round 
about  me,  and  Abyssinian  deserts  still  met  my  view.  I  had  succeeded  in 
arranging  my  room  in  the  most  precise  order  possible.  The  table-cloth  was 
in  the  exact  position  of  a  most  perfect  parallel.  The  speller  and  Testament 
adorned  the  right  corner  of  the  north-north-east  part  of  the  table,  and  my 
spring  bell  ornamented  the  centre.  The  children  wondered ;  their  eyes  wan- 
dered from  stove  to  floor,  and  from  table  to  teacher,  as  I  took  up  my  tattered 
Testament  to  say,  "  Peace  I  leave  with  you.    Peace  I  give  unto  you." 
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RAISING  NEW  FORESTS. 

THERE  can  be  nothing  more  evident  than  that  the  former  prairie  parts  of 
southern  Minnesota  are  fast  being  supplied  with  a  forest  growth.  The 
testimony  of  old  settlers  is  to  the  effect  that,  after  the  stopping  of  the  prairie 
fires,  a  variety  of  shrubby  and  tree-like  species  began  to  appear  and  creep 
over  the  surface.  Generally,  the  first  that  appears  is  a  species  of  willow, 
though  in  some  places  the  wild  apple  comes  in  rapidly.  After  these,  hazel, 
and  oak,  and  aspen,  gradually  occupy  the  surface,  and  give,  after  a  few  years, 
the  aspect  of  a  forest-covered  country,  when  viewed  at  a  distance.  There  are 
thousands  of  acres  in  Freeborn  and  Mower  counties,  of  young  native  timber, 
not  exceeding  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  which  has  started  spontaneously 
since  the  permanent  occupancy  of  the  country  so  as  to  prevent  the  devastating 
fires  that  formerly  raged  without  hindrance.  Instances  are  known  where  the 
breaking  of  the  prairie  turf,  after  lying  a  few  years  without  further  tillage,  has 
greatly  promoted  the  lodgment  of  wind-blown  seeds,  and  the  establishment  of 
an  embryo  forest.  In  addition  to  the  spontaneous  growth  of  trees,  going  on 
over  much  of  the  settled  portions  of  the  western  prairies,  the  farmers  have 
taken  the  pains,  in  thousands  of  instances,  to  propagate,  artificially,  the  fast- 
growing  varieties,  as  cotton-wood,  Lombardy  poplar,  and  willow,  so  that  now, 
go  where  you  will,  one  cannot  get  out  of  sight  any  more  of  a  grove  of  trees. 
— N.  H.  Winchell,  State  Geologist,  Minn. 

Some  Specimen  Colored  Teachers. — A  correspondent  from  George's,  S. 
C.  writes  to  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier  as  follows  : 

The  board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  Prof.  M.  C.  Connor,  our  newly 
elected  school  commissioner,  and  Profs.  Cantwell  and  Bellinger,  met  here 
several  days  ago  for  the  purpose  of  examining  applicants  for  the  position  of 
free  school  teachers.  Quite  a  number  of  persons,  both  white  and  colored,  ap- 
plied, and  were  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination.  Several  incidents  in  this 
connection  are  amusing  and  worthy  of  mention. 

A  negro  man  who  for  two  or  three  years  past  has  been  receiving  from  the 
government  the  salary  allowed  a  second  grade  teacher,  presented  himself  and 
was  examined  after  this  fasion  : 

Question  :  "What  was  the  war  of  1 775— '83  called  ?" 
Answer  :  "  The  War  &f  Roses." 

Question  :  "  Who  commanded  the  British  forces  during  the  Revolution  ?" 
Answer  :  "  Capt.  John  Smith." 

Question  :  "  Who  commanded  the  American  forces  ?" 
Answer:  "Gen.  Massachusetts." 

Mistakes  equally  egregious  were  made  in  grammar,  geography,  etc.,  but, 
as  he  particularly  boasted  of  his  knowledge  of  history,  I  have  only  given  a  few 
specimens  in  that  branch.  A  negro  woman  also  presented  herself,  claiming 
to  be  a  graduate  of  some  college  in  Charleston,  but  knew,  literally,  nothincr. 
It  is  needless  to  say  they  were  both  summarily  dismissed. 

What  Constitutes  a  Good  English  Education. — "  To  read  the  Eng- 
lish language  well,"  said  Edward  Everett,  "  To  write  a  neat  legible  hand,  and 
to  be  master  of  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  I  call  this  a  good  education." 
Mr.  Everett  was  correct:  for  if  a  man  can  read  the  English  language  well,  he 
holds  the  key  which  will  enable  him  to  possess  all  the  treasures  of  history  and 
science,  and  all  the  culture  of  English  prose  and  poetry.  If  he  can  write 
pure  grammatical  English,  he  can  communicate  his  knowledge  to  others,  and 
impress  his  thoughts  upon  the  age.  As  a  master  of  the  four  rules  of  arithme- 
tic he  may  not  only  transact  the  ordinary  business  of  trade,  but  explore  all  the 
domain  of  mathematics.  A  man  with  this  "excellent  education  "  of  which 
Mr.  Everett  speaks,  may  not  be  a  man  of  culture,  but  all  culture  is  within  his 
grasp,  if  he  will  maka  the  effort  to  master  it. —  Youth's  Companion. 

— No  sagacity  can  foretell  what  characters  shall  be  developed,  or  what  parts 
performed,  by  these  boys  and  girls  who  throng  our  streets,  and  sport  in  our 


fields.  In  their  tender  breasts  are  concealed  the  germs,  in  their  little  hands 
are  lodged  the  weapons,  of  a  nation's  overthrow  or  glory.  Would  it  not,  then, 
be  madness,  would  it  not  be  a  sort  of  political  suicide,  for  the  commonwealth 
to  be  unconcerned  what  direction  their  infant  powers  shall  take,  or,  into  what 
habits  their  budding  affections  shall  ripen  ?  Or  will  it  be  disputed  that  tin- 
civil  authority  has  a  right  to  take  care,  by  a  paternal  interference  on  behalf  of 
the  children,  that  the  next  generation  shall  not  prostrate  in  an  hour,  whatever 
has  been  consecrated  to  truth,  to  virtue,  and  to  happiness  by  the  generations 
that  are  past  ? — John  M.  Mason. 

— The  consolidation  of  the  leading  educational  journals  in  our  country  is  a 
good  omen.  It  means  brains,  and  force,  in  the  attack  on  ignorance.  It 
would  make  an  interesting  catalogue  if  the  names  of  defunct  journals  could  be 
published.  Weak  and  puny  children  many  of  them  have  been.  No  one  re- 
joiced at  their  birth,  and  few  mourners  attended  their  pauper  funerals.  We 
could  name  some  whose  poverty  was  so  great,  that  no  one  could  be  found  to 
pay  funeral  expenses,  and  so  their  remains  were  unceremoniously  tumbled 
into  coffinless  graves  while  the  sheriff  made  the  closing  remarks.  A  journal 
to  live  and  do  good  must  have  money,  brains,  independence,  and  common 
sense.  One  strong  journal  will  do  a  hundred  times  more  effective  work'than 
ten  weak  ones. — National  Teacher' s  Monthly . 

— Rev.  Dr.  Hill,  ex-president  of  Harvard  College,  and  a  well-known  and 
trusted  authority  on  education,  has  said  that  the  three  things  most  import- 
ant to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  are  sound  morals,  good  English,  and 
elementary  mathematics.  The  school  which  teaches  these  well  and  thoroughly 
gives  a  good  common  school  education ;  the  school  which  fails  in  either  of 
the  three  makes  a  vital  failure.  The  child  who  has  thoroughly  learned  these, 
will,  since  good  morals  include  habits  of  industry,  acquire  of  its  own  accord 
all  the  further  education  which  its  abilities  and  its  opportunities  allow. 

— Knowledge  without  practice  makes  but  half  a  man. 

— Much  depends  upon  the  teacher's  face.  Pupils  read  it  much  more  closely 
than  they  do  his  printed  rules. — C.  A.  Morey. 

— Professor  of  Physiology  to  pupil. — "  Why  does  a  mouthful  of  ice-cream 
affect  the  eye,  and  sometimes  cause  tears  ?" 

Piipil. — "  Because  it  affects  the  eye-teeth,  I  suppose." 

— The  man  who  talks  as  if  his  hand  and  his  stomach  were  his  father  and 
mother,  (paw  and  maw,)  finds  authority  for  his  pronunciation,  he  says,  in  Mil- 
ton, Par.  Lost,  Book  II.,  line  847,  where  Death,  the  Son  of  Sin,  is  said  to 
"  bless  his  maw." 

— Arithmetic  Made  Easy. — In  Lady  Wood's  new  novel,  "Below  the 
Salt,"  one  of  the  characters  gives  a  definition  in  arithmetic  that  will  be  quite 
acceptable  to  our  young  lady  readers.    Edgar  is  speaking  to  Pleasance: 

"  Now  I  kiss  you  three  times  on  your  cheek,  and  four  times  on  your  mouth. 
How  many  did  that  make  altogether?" 

"Seven,"  whispered  the  girl,  disengaging  herself  to  breathe  more  freely. 
"  That  is  arithmetic,"  said  the  youth  triumphantly. 
"Dear  me,"  said  Pleasance,  "I  should  not  have  thought  it." 
Capt.  Marryat,  in  his  novel  of  "Snarleyow,"  makes  one  of  his  characters 
sing  a  song  carrying  the  same  agreeable  conceit : 

Then  Harry  said,  "As  time  is  short, 
Addition  you  must  firs^be  taught : 

Sum  up  these  kisses,  sweet. 
Now  prove  your  sum  by  kissing  me.  * 
Yes,  that  was  right ;  'twas  three  times  three — ■ 
Arithmetic's  a  treat. 

"And  now  there  is  another  term, 
Subtraction  you  have  yet  to  learn  : 

Take  four  away  from  these. 
Yes,  that  was  right ;  you've  made  it  out." 
Says  Mary  with  a  pretty  pout, 

"Subtraction  don't  me  please." 

Division  and  multiplication  are  taught  in  the  same  pleasant  way,  and  the 
song  ends  with, 

"And  now  we  must  leave  off,  my  dear  ; 
The  other  rules  are  not  so  clear ; 

We'll  try  at  them  to  night." 
"I'll  come  at  eve,  my  Henry  sweet ; 
Behind  the  hawthorn  hedge  we'll  meet; 

For  learning's  my_delight." — Harper's  Magazine 
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THE  DETROIT  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
'"T^HE  accompanying  picture  of  the  new  high  school  building  is 
a  faithful  engraving  from  a  photograph  showing  the  appear- 
ance of  the  school  and  its  immediate  surroundings. 

THE  UUII.DING. 

The  building  occupies  a  triangular  plat  of  ground  at  the  junction 
of  State  and  Griswold  streets,  and  is  a  conspicuous  object  from  any 
part  of  the  latter  named  street  to  Jefferson  avenue.  The  main 
building  has  a  frontage  of  93  feet  on  State  street,  and  a  depth  of 
90  feet,  exclusive  of  the  tower  projection  (which  is  15  feet  in  width), 
and  is  four  stories  in  height,  including  basement. 

The  basement  has  a  clean  height  of  12  feet,  the  other  stories  14^4 
feet  each. 

The  foundations  are  broad  and  massive — constructed  of  lime- 
stone and  English  Portland  cement.  The  basement  walls,  extern- 
ally, are  faced  with  Columbia  stone  with  a  brick  backing,  set  in 
Portland  cement.  The  remainder  of  the  walls  are  of  brick  and 
Ohio  sandstone  dressings. 

The  cornices  and  other  roof  dressings  are  of  galvanized  iron' 
painted  and  sanded.  The  mansard  roofs  are  covered  with  Michi- 
gan slates  in  ornamental  patterns. 

The  tower  in  the  centre  of  the  main  front  is  26  feet  square,  with 
a  height  of  1 40  feet.  The  main  entrance  is  in  the  tower  and  is 
reached  by  a  handsome  and  spacious  flight  of  cut  stone  steps. 

Entering  the  building  from  State  street  by  the  main  entrance,  we 
pass  through  a  portico  12  feet  by  16  feet,  with  a  height  of  19  feet, 
thence  through  the  vestibule  16  feet  by  24  feet,  opening  into  the 
central  hall  24  feet  by  55  feet.  At  the  back  of  this  hall  are  double 
doors  leading  into  the  "  Old  Building,"  which  was  formerly  the 
State  Capitol.  Access  is  had  to  several  other  floors  above  by  two 
stairways,  and  to  the  basement  by  four  stairways  ;  also  to  the  old 
building  by  doors  cut  through  on  each  floor. 

The  laboratory  and  chemical  lecture  rooms  are  located  in  the 
basement,  and  immediately  over  them,  on  the  first  floor,  is  the 
philosophical  lecture-room,  24  feet  by  34  feet,  communication 
being  had  by  dumb  waiter  and  electric  wires.  On  the  first  floor 
also  are  the  four  assembly  and  recitation  rooms  of  the  12th  grade, 
each  22  feet  by  30  feet. 

On  the  second  floor  are  six  recitation  and  two  dressing-rooms, 
tor  the  9th  and  10th  grades,  besides  the  principal's  room,  and  on 
the  third  floor  is  the  assembly  room  of  the  IOth  grade,  45  feet  by 
55  feet,  and  four  recitation  rooms,  the  assembly  rooms  of  the  9th  and  nth 
grades  being  located  in  the  old  building,  with  which  easy  communication  is 
had. 

There  r re  seven  entrances  from  the  outside  to  the  old  and  new  building 
together,  and  the  doors  of  the  new  building,  outside  and  inside,  all  swing 
outward. 

The  desks  and  seats  are  of  Michigan  manufacture,  the  tops  of  desks  cherry, 
the  backs  and  seats  having  alternate  strips  or  slats  of  walnut  and  ash. 

The  board-room  and  general  offices  are  located  in  the  main  building,  corner 
of  Griswold  and  State  streets.  f 

The  cost  of  the  building,  including  improvements  upon  the  old  building, 
heating  apparatus,  furniture,  electrical  apparatus,  and  outside  improvements,  is 
nearly  #65,000. 

The  plans  and  detailed  drawings  were  furnished  by  R.  T.  Brookes,  archi- 
tect, of  Detroit. 

The  most  noticeable  drawback  to  the  building  and  its  appointments  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  located  on  such  a  contracted  space  of  ground  in  the  heart  of  a 
large  city,  a  state  of  things  that  necessitates  the  turning  loose  of  the  scholars 
into  the  public  thoroughfare  at  recess  time  in  fair  weather  and  their  being 
crowded  into  the  halls  and  assembly  rooms  in  rainy  or  wintry  weather,  both  of 
which  courses  are  obviously  open  to  serious  objection.  Otherwise  the  internal 
arrangements  are,  in  the  main,  commodious  and  well  adapted  to  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  intended. 

THK  SCHOOL. 

The  school  consists  of  four  grades  or  years,  the  Ninth  to  the  Twelfth  inclu- 
sive of  the  course  of  public  instruction  in  the  city. 

Pupils  in  Ninth  Grade — boys  118,  girls  176,  total  293;  Tenth  Grade — boys 
64,  girls  119,  total  179;  Eleventh  Grade — hoys  43,  girls  99,  total  142  ;  Twelfth 


Grade— boys  27,  girls  70,  total  97;  Total— boys  247,  girls  464;  total  711 
Post  graduates— boys  6,  girls  16,  total  22;  Grand  total — boys  253,  girls  480, 
total  733;  Percentage  of  boys  to  total  in  each  grade — Ninth  .40;  Tenth  .33; 
Eleventh  .30;  Twelfth  .28;  Average  per  cent.  33+;  Average  age  of  Twelfth 
Grade,  17  years;  Total  number  enrolled  last  year  (1875),  475  ;  Total  number 
enrolled  1874,  475. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  sudden  increase  in  the  number  enrolled  in  the 
table  (1876)  is  due  to  the  transfer  which  has  just  been  made  of  the  "Ninth 
Grade"  from  the  different  public  schools  where  they  were  scattered  previously, 
to  the  Central  High  School  as  soon  as,  by  the  completion  of  the  new  building, 
there  were  sufficient  accommodations  for  them. 

The  report  of  the  Principal,  just  issued,  notes  the  interesting  fact  that  the 
proportion  of  the  whole  number  now  in  the  Twelfth  Grade  to  the  number  who 
entered  that  class  in  the  several  schools  twelve  years  ago  is  one  to  twelve— 
not  a  large  falling  oft  considering  all  of  the  possible  exigencies  of  health, 
pecuniary  circumstances,  removal,  incompetency,  etc.,  that  may  arise  in  that 
lapse  of  time. 

For  the  instruction  of  these  pupils  there  is  employed  the  following  corps  of 
teachers  : 

Prof.  I.  M.  Wellington,  Principal;  Prof.  E.  W.  Wetmore,  Chemistry  and 
Physics;  Prof.  A  Cornevin,  French  ;  Major  J.  S.  Rogers,  U.  S.  A.  Military;  Miss 
M.  F.  McCauley,  Miss  Francis  Hudson  Miss  E.  M.  Hall,  Mrs.  H.  D.  Compton, 
Miss  Clara  Conklin,  Miss  S.  J.  Bushee,  Miss  M.  A.  Rippon,  Miss  E.  Gillies, 
Miss  L.  E.  Munger,  Miss  Sarah  Rogers,  Miss  E.  L.  Baker,  Miss  L  .M.  Brom- 
ley, Miss  I.  E.  Ellis,  Miss  S.  F.  Hay  ward,  Miss  Etta  Scott. 

The  school  is  peculiar  in  the  large  proportion  of  lady  teachers  employed,  it 
being  the  general  practice  to  man  the  higher  grades.  It  was  held,  however, 
by  the  Superintendent  of  schools  that  the  extra  sum  it  would  be  necessary  to 
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pay  for  the  element  of  masculinity  could  be  well  saved  and  the  work  still  be  as 
well  done.  The  results  in  this  case  have  fully  justified  his  theory,  as  is 
abundantly  proven  by  the  excellent  discipline  of  the  school  and  the  steadily 
rising  standard  of  excellence  noticeable  in  all  of  its  grades. 

■THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 
The  Detroit  High  School,  being  one  link  in  the  chain  of  public  instruction 
furnished  gratis  to  all  who  will  reap  the  benefit  of  it,  embodies  as  a  matter  of 
course,  in  its  curriculum,  the  studies  necessary  to  enter  the  Classical,  Latin- 
Scientific,  and  Scientific  Courses  of  the  State  University,  with  which  there 
exists  an  organic  union ; — graduates  of  the  High  School  entering  the  Uni- 
versity on  presentation  of  their  diploma  of  graduation,  without  farther  exami- 
nation. 

A  people's  college. 

But  besides  its  position  as  one  in  a  chain  of  progressive  educational  institu- 
tions, it  holds  a  unique  place  in  the  city.  It  is  literally  the  "  People's  College." 
Hut  a  small  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  its  pupils  ever  expect  to  continue 
their  studies  in  any  other  institution,  while  the  bulk  of  the  scholars  close  their 
connection  with  school  life  forever  when  they  step  forth  from  its  walls  bearing 
their  diplomas.  They  then  step  into  the  rank  and  file  of  the  busy  community 
in  which  they  live  to  be  the  merchants  and  mechanics,  the  teachers  and  wives 
of  the  new  generation.  Recognizing  this  important  fact,  the  Superintendent 
has,  with  a  wise  policy,  arranged  a  course  of  study  to  meet  this  imperative 
demand,  to  which  the  main  strength  of  the  school  is  given. 

The  main  features  of  this  course  are,  thorough  work  in  the  English  Lan- 
guage, especially  in  applied  grammar  and  in  English  literature  and  composi- 
tion ;  mathematics,  through  algebra  and  geometry ;  history,  both  ancient  and 
modern  ;  natural  science,  embracing  the  elements  of  botany,  physiology, 
natural  history,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  astronomy,  and  geology.  Of 
these,  the  last  four  with  mental  philosophy  constitute  the  chief  studies  of  the 
Senior  or  Twelfth  Grade. 

Every  facility  has  been  afforded  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  successful 
work  in  these  departments,  especially  in 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND  CHEMISTRY. 

Three  rooms  have  been  assigned  to  this  department — one  on  the  main  floor, 
a  corner  room,  with  a  west  and  south  exposure,  seated  on  the  circular  plan, 
in  tiers  rising  one  above  the  other  and  capable  of  seating  100  pupils  if  neces- 
sary. The  seats  are  cane-bottomed  chairs  placed  on  the  circular  ranges,  with  a 
center  aisle.  The  point  taken  as  the  centre  from  which  the  circles  constituting 
the  seats  are  drawn  is  located,  after  the  plan  of  the  old  Greek  Theatre,  at  a 
short  distance  behind  the  position  of  the  teacher;  thus  no  pupil  looks  directly 
over  the  head  of  the  one  in  front.  Here  is  a  convenient  table  of  highly  pol- 
ished black  walnut,  nine  feet  in  length,  and  with  permanent  electric  connec- 
tion with  a  powerful  winch  battery  of  fifteen  cells,  arranged  in  three 
tiers  of  five  each,  so  that  any  desired  power  can  be  obtained  at  a  moment's 
notice.  In  one  corner  of  this  room  is  a  sink  with  water.  Large  black  walnut 
cases  fourteen  fee^in  length  by  three  feet  in  depth  hold  the  apparatus  of  the 
school,  still  incomplete  in  some  branches,  but  making  rapid  strides  through  the 
generous  appropriations  of  the  Board.  The  apparatus  is  altogether  worth  about 
$2,000.  A  dumb  waiter  with  balanced  hoist  connects  this  room  with  the 
laboratory  below.  Altogether  it  is  a  most  admirably  arranged  room  for  pur- 
poses of  instruction  in  Physics.  Immediately  beneath,  on  the  ground  floor,  is 
the  Laboratory,  with  centre  and  side  working  tables,  racks  and  shelves,  water 
and  sewer  connections  in  three  places,  sink  set  in  floor  in  one  corner,  gas  hood 
for  conveying  into  the  chimney  deleterious  and  offensive  vapors,  all  of  which 
makes  it  well  adapted  to  work,  the  preparation  of  illustrative  experiments,  etc. 

The  stock  of  apparatus  in  this  department  is  quite  small  as  yet. 

Opening  across  a  hall  from  this  is  the  chemical  lecture  and  recitation  room, 
seated  on  the  same  circular  plan  as  the  Philosophical  room  above.  The  lec- 
ture table  is  semicircular,  concentric  with  the  seats,  and  is  arranged  with 
drawers,  shelves,  closets,  a  pneumatic  cistern  three  feet  long  and  two  feet 
deep,  containing  two  gasometers  for  oxygen  and  hydrogen  with  suitable  delive- 
ry cocks,  shelf  for  collecting  gases,  etc.,  the  water  and  sewer  connections  being 
made  permanent  and  convenient  to  the  lecturer.  Gas  connections  are  made  to 
four  places  on  the  outer  edge  of  this  table  and  wires  communicate  with  the 
lecture  room  above,  thus  rendering  the  large  battery  available  also  in  this 
room. 

The  whole  building  is  heated  by  steam  from  a  low  pressure  boiler.  The 
signals  for  the  change  of  classes,  established  at  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  E.  W. 
Wetmore,  in  charge  of  this  department,  are  given  by  means  of  electric  bells 
placed  in  the  different  halls,  all  ringing  when  the  circuit  is  completed  in  the 
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"Annunciator  Clock"  in  the  Principal's  room,  thus  insuring  the  utmost  regu- 
larity and  promptness ;  a  loop  circuit  and  signal  button  renders  it  possible  to 
give  extra  signals  if  necessary  from  the  same  room. 

Each  grade  in  the  school  occupies  a  large  room  by  itself,  and  has  its  recita- 
tions on  the  same  floor  in  adjoining  rooms.  The  seats  in  these  assembly 
rooms  are  single  and  exceedingly  comfortable,  made  by  the  Michigan  School 
Furniture  Company,  Northville,  Michigan. 

The  seniors  (Twelfth  Grade)  are  massed  in  three  rooms. 

1.  Classical  and  Latin-Scientific  preparatory  students. 

2.  French  and  German  divisions. 

3.  Pure  English  students. 

The  mansard  roof  story  is  used  as  a  drill  room  for  the  boys  under  the  excel- 
lent instruction  of  Major  J.  Sumner  Rogers. 

On  the  whole,  the  school  is  equipped  with  needful  arrangements  for  con- 
venient and  successful  work  in  a  manner  equaled  by  few — perhaps  excelled 
by  none — of  the  same  grade  in  the  country ;  and  the  school,  entrusted  as  it  is, 
to  the  care  of  an  excellent  and  untiring  principal  and  a  faithful  corpse  of 
teachers,  is  advancing  rapidly  to  the  front  rank  in  a  manner  that  promises  a 
name  and  what  is  still  better,  a  powerful  influence  for  good  in  the  midst  of  a 
growing  community. 

""PRACTICAL  HINTS  AND  EXERCISES 

Editor,  Mrs.  Kate  B.  Ford,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
A  SUGGESTION. 

Emma  May,  Clifton,  Keweenaw  Co.,  Michigan. 

UNDER  the  present  method  of  teaching  reading  classes  of  the  primary 
and  intermediate  grades,  the  pupil  suffers  quite  as  much  from  an  evil 
not  mentioned  by  any  writer  that  I  know  of,  as  from  any  in  the  long  category 
of  difficulties  already  presented  to  your  readers  ;  viz.,  prescribed  reading  books. 
It  presents  itself  to  me  as  the  root  of  all  the  evils  which  prevent  a  pupil  from 
becoming  a  good  reader.  It  was  not  until  I  had  put  one  class  of  pupils  through 
the  prescribed  course,  and  commenced  another,  that  I  discovered  what  was 
crushing  to  my  young  enthusiasm — that  they  knew  every  exercise  by  heart, 
and  could  read  as  well  with  the  book  upside  down,  as  in  any  other  position, 
and  with  the  same  amount  of  interest  that  might  be  expected.  Like  an  incu- 
bus, this  has  rested  upon  me  for  five  years  past,  and  has  at  last  culminated 
in  my  throwing,  my  weight  of  woe  on  the  Weekly,  if  it  will  give  me  a 
hearing. 

My  experience  teaches  me  that  pupils  in  the  successive  classes  had  heard, 
before  promotion,  all  the  lessons  enforced  by  the  teacher,  and  all  her  explana- 
tions, and  consequently  did  not  feel  the  interest  and  curiosity  necessary  in  one 
learning  to  read 

The  fault  in  the  teacher,  of  which  Prof.  Olney  speaks  is  sure  to  follow — that 
of  failing  to  exact  correct  enunciation,  and  of  neglecting  to  insist  upon  the 
pupil's  conveying  to  her  the  thought  of  the  author  ;  so,  although  she  holds  no 
book,  she  knows  every  word,  and  waits  to  hear  the  exercise  rendered  for  the 
one  thousandth  time,  with  an  unavoidable  listlessness.  It  may  be  suggested 
that  the  enthusiasm  of  a  "  live  "  teacher  will  suffer  no  diminution  as  she  comes 
in  contact  with  new  minds,  but  when  teacher  and  pupil  have  both  heard  so 
many  times  the  inspiring  fact  that  "  this  is  a  trout ;  I  know  it  is  a  trout,  for  it 
has  red  spots  on  it,"  nothing  less  than  inspiration  can  prevent  that  lesson  in 
natural  history  from  becoming  tedious. 

A  young  pupil,  too,  when  he  gets  his  reader,  looks  it  carefully  over,  and  if 
he  be  at  all  bright,  reads  all  the  stories  he  cares  to  read  again,  and  then  Alex- 
ander-like, sighs  for  more  worlds  to  conquer.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  inat- 
tention, lack  of  interest,  and  careless  enunciation,  are  due  directly  to  the 
fact  that  pupils  are  confined  to  these  text-books  year  after  year. 

What  then  shall  we  have  ?  I  am  too  much  in  earnest  to  theorize,  neither 
am  I  an  agent  for  a  new  reader,  but  I  do  think  there  is  a  folly  in  our  schools 
which  is  doing  its  mischief  in  the  department  where,  of  all  others,  care  should 
be  taken  to  correct  mistakes.  What  we  need  are  day-school  lesson- leaves, 
published  weekly  for  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades,  in  place  of  these 
time-honored  reading  books.  It  is  well  known  that  a  large  per  cent,  of  our 
pupils  never  go  beyond  the  primary  grade,  and  their  future  attainments  depend 
upon  their  ability  to  read,  and  the  desire  cultivated  while  in  school  for  reading. 
Our  reading  books  contain  little  else  than  stories,  and  however  good  they  may 
be,  a  child  eight  or  ten  years  of  age  might  be  learning  something  of  botany, 
physiology,  and  the  events  of  the  day,  as  well  as  of  good  little  Jacobs  and  bad 
little  Susans,  without  excluding  any  object  lessons  which  the  teacher  might  see 
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fit  to  present.  Should  this  plan  be  adopted,  I  think  Prof.  Pickard  would  not 
very  long  be  able  to  complain  that  only  ten  per  cent,  of  his  pupils  could  read 
a  newspaper  article  correctly,  and  it  would  usher  in  a  millennium  to  the  weary 
little  learners,  who  turn  over  and  over  their  old  readers,  vainly  trying  to  find 
something  in  them  worth  going  to  school  for. 

ANOTHER  SOLUTION  OF  THE  PYTHAGOREAN  PROPOSITION 


I.  BC2  =  BD2  +2BD  X  DC  + 
DC2.  AB2  +  BC2=2BD2+2BD 
X  DC  +  DC2. 

II.  "BD2  +  BD  X  DC  =  2  ABC. 
AB2  +  BC2  =  4  ABC  -f  DC2. 

III.  AC2  =  4  ABC -(-BP2.  BP2 
=  DC2.    AB2  +  BC2  =  AC2. 

The  above  can  easily  be  seen 
by  any  one  at  all  versed  in 
geometry,  and  is,  I  believe,  original 
with  myself.  Can  you  give  it  room 
in  the  Weekly  ? 

J.  A.  Holmes. 

Wenona,  III.,  Jan.  15,  1877. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

32d  PRELIMINARY  ACADEMIC  EXAMINATION.    MARCH,  1,  2,  1877. 

ARITHMETIC. 

35  QUESTIONS  IN  ALL;  28  CORRECT  ANSWERS  REQUIRED. 

1.  Name  the  first  six  periods  in  numeration. 

2.  Express  in  figures,  one  trillion  six  thousand. 

3.  1  million  400  thousand  and  50-)-  15  hundred  -{-25  thousand  -\-  1 20 
thousand  6  hundred  and  14  =  ? 

3.  The  subtrahend  is  2603.45,  and  the  remainder  is  72.804;  what  is  the 
minuend  ? 

5.  The  factors  of  a  number  are  7300.96  and  5.006;  what  is  the  number  ? 

6.  The  dividend  is  39314.76,  and  the  quotient  is  7.071  ;  what  is  the  divsor  ? 

7.  What  operations  may  be  performed  on  the  terms  of  a  fraction  without 
altering  its  value  ? 

S.  If  the  numerator  be  equal  to  the  denominator,  what  is  the  value  of  the 
fraction  ? 

9.  How  does  multiplying  the  numerator  affect  the  value  ? 

10.  How,  multiplying  the  denominator? 

1 1.  Change  12^  to  an  improper  fraction. 

12.  Reduce  £  of  |  of  T7ff  of  -^f  to  a  simple  fraction.  . 

13.  Multiply  T\  of  I2£  by  \  of  7L 

14.  Divide  £  of  1] r  by  f  of  1. 

15.  In  what  terms  of  multiplication  may  equal  factors  be  cancelled  ? 

16.  In  what  terms  in  division  ? 

17.  18.  A  note  for  $250,  dated  June  5,  1874,  was  paid  February  14,  1875, 
with  simple  interest  at  8  per  cent.    What  was  the  amount  ?    (Two  credits.) 

19.  What  is  ratio,  and — 20.  How  is  it  expressed  ? 
21.  What  is  proportion,  and — 22.  How  expressed  ? 

23.  What  are  the  1st  and  3d  terms  of  a  proportion  called,  and — 24.  the  2d 
and  4th  ? 

25.  What  are  the  extremes  of  a  proportion,  and  what  the  means  ? 

26.  Given  the  means  and  one  extreme  ot  a  proportion,  how  may  the  other 
extreme  be  found  ? 

27.  Given  the  first,  second  and  fourth  terms  of  a  proportion,  how  may  the 
third  be  found  ? 

28.  In  the  question  :  If  four  tons  of  coal  cost  $24,  what  will  12  tons  cost; 
what  is  the  given  ratio  ? 

29.  State  and  solve  the  proportion  given  in  Q.  28  ? 

30.  Change  *  =:       to  the  form  of  a  proportion. 

31.  32.  Albany  is  730  44'  50"  West  Longitude  :  San  Francisco  is  122°  26' 
45//.  When  it  is  noon  at  Albany,  what  is  the  time  at  San  Francisco  ?  (Two 
credits.) 

33.  What  will  $864.50  amount  to  in  two  years  at  8  per  cent  compound 
interest  ? 


34.  If  10  tons  of  hay  will  support  5  horses  8  months,  how  many  horses  will 
18  tons  support  one  year  ?    (Solve  by  double  proportion.) 

35.  How  many  men  will  be  required  to  build  32  rods  of  wall  in  the  same 
time  that  5  men  will  build  10  rods  ?    (Solve  by  analysis.) 

Notes. 


THIS  is  the  year  of  small  annual  reports.  Several  at  hand  show  a  remarka- 
ble diminution  in  size  as  compared  with  previous  years.  The  Chicago 
report  contains  169  numbered  pages.  The  last  semi-annual  report  of  Boston, 
dated  September,  1876,  contains  144  such  pages.  The  San  Francisco  report 
has  142  pages,  while  the  great  city  of  New  York  contents  itself  with  a  missive 
of  78  pages. 

— The  Authors'  Publishing  Company,  of  New  York,  announce  a  new  work 
by  Rev.  Wm.  I.  Gill,  A.  M.,  entitled  Christian  Conception  and  Experience, 

price  one  dollar.  Messrs.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  responded 

to  a  want  long  felt,  and  lately  quite  emphatically  expressed  by  many  educators, 
in  furnishing  a  weekly  series  of  leaves  called  Monday  Morning,  to  be  used  in 
primary  grades  of  schools,  to  supplement  the  readers  regularly  used.  Mrs.  R. 
D.  Rickoff  is  responsible  for  the  editing  of  these  leaves,  and  her  experience 
will  undoubtedly  enable  her  to  supply  just  what  is  needed  in  this  new  publica- 
tion. The  "suggestion"  offered  by  a  contributor  in  another  column  is  here 
at  least  partially  responded  to.  The  catalogue  of  Maplewood  Music  Semi- 
nary, East  Haddam,  Connecticut,  represents  that  institution  as  affording  excel- 
lent facilities,  in  a  very  beautiful  location,  for  ladies  who  wish  to  obtain 

superior  musical  culture.    Prof.  D.  S.  Babcock,  Principal.  We  are  indebted 

to  State  Superintendent  L.  L.  Rowland  for  a  copy  of  the  Amended  School 
Laivs  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Rowland  is  the  first  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion ever  elected  in  that  state,  and  is  proving  himself  an  efficient  worker  in 

the  office.  The   Twenty-fourth  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 

Instruction  in  Indiana,  by  James  H.  Smart,  contains  a  map  showing  the  distri- 
bution of  school-houses  throughout  the  state,  which  is  an  interesting  centennial 
feature  ;  also  other  maps,  showing,  by  counties,  the  enumeration  of  children, 
the  number  admitted  to  the  schools,  the  number  of  teachers,  the  number  of 
school -houses,  the  number  of  school  districts,  the  length  of  school  year  in  days, 
school -houses  erected  during  the  year,  location  of  higher  institutions,  and  the 
distribution  of  cities  and  towns.  These,  with  many  valuable  statistics,  some 
historical  matter,  and  brief  discussions  by  the  Superintendent,  render  the 
volume  a  fitting  one  for  the  Centennial  year. 

 Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  is  preparing  for  the  press — to  be  published  by  Mac- 

millan  &  Co. — a  new  edition  of  his  poetry,  including  his  later  compositions, 
together  with  some  of  his  recent  papers  on  questions  of  the  day  which  have 
appeared  in  Macmillan's  Magazine  and  the  Contemporary  Review.  The 
same  publishing  firm  announces  a  small  work  by  Mr.  Edward  A.  Freeman, 
on  the  "Ottoman  Power  in  Europe  :  Its  Nature,  Growth  and  Decline,"  uni- 
form with  his  "History  of  the  Saracens;"  also  a  new  theological  treatise, 
written  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott,  entitled  "Through  Nature  to  Christ,"  founded 
on  his  Hulsean  Lectures  lately  delivered  at  Cambridge. 


BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 

[Any  book  mentioned  in  this  list  may  be  obtained  by  forwarding  the  price  to  the  publishers 
of  the  Weekly.] 

A  Plea  for  the  Restoration  in  the  English  Language  of  the  European  Sys- 
tem of  Orthography.    By  T.  C.  Moffatt,  A.  M. 

Initiating  a  Granger.  A  Farce.  By  T.  S.  Dennison.  Good  for  school 
exhibitions. 

A  Practical  Grammar.    By  J.  WlGHTMAN. 

Catalogue  of  the  Pennsylvania  Stale  Normal  School,  Millersville,  Pa.  Dr. 
Edward  Brooks,  Principal. 

Catalogue  and  Circular  of  the  State  Nor?nal  School  at  Bridgewater, 
Mass.    Albert  G.  Boyden,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

Catalogue  of  the  State  University  at  Iowa  City,  for  1873-6.  George 
Thacher,  President. 

Institute  Songs  for  Institutes  and  Schools.  By  E.  ORMAN  Lyte,  Millers- 
ville, Pa.  Contains  good  songs,  but  not  especially  suitable  to  teachers'  insti- 
tutes. 

Catalogue  of  the  Ohio  Central  Normal  School,  1876-7.  John  Ogden,  M. 
A.,  Principal. 

Directory  of  the  Apollo  Musical  Club  of  Chicago.    "A  good  thing." 
Catalogue  of  Iowa  College,  1876-7.    Rev.  Geo.  F.  Magoun,  D.  D., 
President. 
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Principia,  or  Basis  of  Social  Science.  By  R.  J.  Wricht.  524  pages.  J. 
B.  Lippincott  &  Co.    Price,  $3.50. 

Kales  and  Regulations  for  the  Government  of  the  Public  Schools  and  School 
Officers  in  Oregon.  Compiled  by  L.  L.  Rowland,  Superintendent  Public 
Instruction. 


Correspondence. 


VIRGIL  OR  VERGIL. 
To  the  Editor  ok  the  Weekly: 

I AM  greatly  obliged  to  Prof.  Thomas  for  calling  attention*  to  our  seeming 
inconsistency  in  putting  both  these  spellings  on  the  same  title  page,  and 
think  with  him  that  the  point  is  an  interesting  one.  I  trust  our  practice  explains 
if  it  does  not  justify  itself.  To  put  it  still  more  precisely,  we  spell  the  names 
in  the  Latin  genitive,  Pvbli  Vergili,  discarding  both  the  double  1  and  the 
modern  form  of  u.  So  in  the  case  of  Caesar,  we  give  Gai  Ivli,  while  we  spell 
the  name  in  English  Caius  Julias.  That  is,  we  adopt  the  form  which  has 
become  naturalized  in  English,  and  at  the  same  time  recognize  that  which  is 
preferred  by  the  more  rigid  scholarship  of  the  day.  In  this  it  seems  to  us 
better  to  follow,  not  lead.  When  literary  writers  in  English  accept  Vergil, 
we  shall  spell  so  too ;  at  present,  it  cannot  be  considered  good  usage.  When 
the  standard  editions  of  Shakspeare  give  us 

"  Should  I  have  answered  Gains  Cassius  so  ?" 
we  too  shall  cheerfully  spell  Gains.  We  might  even  anticipate  a  little, 
as  in  the  case  of  Sulla  as  against  Sylla,  which  thirty  years  ago  (I  think)  was 
quite  universal.and  which,  for  one,  I  still  prefer.  Very  likely  Gains  and  Gnrnus 
may  in  the  course  of  thirty  years  more  supplant  our  old  friends  Caiusand  Cueius; 
then,  I  think,  it  will  be  time  to  use  them  in  our  English  phrases.  And,  in 
some  still  remoter  time,  Virgil  may  very  possibly  give  place  to  Vergil. 

In  all  these  cases,  it  appears  to  me,  scholars  ought  to  follow  the  established 
use  of  men  of  letters,  and  not  attempt  to  lead  it.  So  high  an  authority  as 
Merivale  seeks  in  vain  to  persuade  us  to  say  Pompeius  and  Catilina  ;  our 
obstinate  E.iglish  tongue  recurs  to  the  familiar  Pompey  and  Catiline.  The 
name  Livius  stands  to  us  for  the  old  dramatist,  and  never  suggests  the  famous 
historian.  Livy's  own  tragical  story  continues  to  be  told  of  the  maid  Virgin- 
ia, though  the  scholars,  some  of  them,  tell  us  it  should  be  Verginia ;  and 
Macaulay's  ballad  will  always,  I  suppose,  read  "Lars  Porsena  of  Clusium," 
though  Weissenban  wants  us  to  spell  it  Porsina.    And  so  on. 

The  distinction  appears  to  me  a  perfectly  intelligible  one,  and  a  right  one. 
The  usus  quern  penes,  etc.,  is  as  valid  in  our  own  tongue  as  in  any  other. 
Anything  that  tends  to  reduce  the  distance  between  the  scholar  and  the  man 
of  letters,  I  think  scholars  should  scrupulously  avoid ;  especially  what 
to  the  unlearned  eye  must  look  like  meaningless  tricks  of  pedantry,  and  an 
esoteric  jargon.  An  excellent  and  conscientious  teacher  consulted  me  once  as 
to  whether  we  should  call  the  English  word  radius  (in  geometry)  rah-, lias, 
now  that  we  give  the  Roman  sound  to  a.  Nobody,  I  should  think,  is  so  wild 
as  to  talk  of  Yoolioos  Kaysar  as  an  improvement  on  Julius  Cesar  to  an  Eng- 
lish-speaking audience ;  though  I  have  heard  a  boy  say  Plah-to.  And  it  would 
be  a  wretched  affectation  tt>  utter  our  national  e  pluribus  unuui  after 
the  "  Roman  method,"  or  to  attempt  the  same  trick  with  viva  voce  and  a 
fortiori. 

I  do  not  think,  either,  that  the  experiments  in  this  way  in  Greek  are  very 
encouraging.  They  all  break  down  somewhere.  Mr.  Grote  led  the  way  in 
Sdkrates,  but  respected  English  customs  in  a  name  so  comparatively  familiar 
as  Thucydidcs\  Mr.  Freeman  tries  hard  with  Mykenai  z\\d  Korkyra  (why  not 
Kerkura;),  but  stops  short  at  Macedonia;  gives  us  Antipatros,  bui  keeps 
Alexander.  Browning  gets  us  along  as  far  as  Olumpos,  Phoibos,  and  Aischulos, 
with  no  advantage,  that  I  can  see,  to  poetry  or  learning.  There  is  the  excuse, 
in  dealing  with  Greek,  that  we  are  transposing  from  a  different  alphabet,  that 
some  of  our  readings  have  been  very  perverse,  and  that  scholarly  use  is  vacil- 
lating. But  in  all  these  names  (except  for  purposes  of  pure  erudition),  I  hold 
that  it  is  best  to  keep  the  transcripts  which  we  have  received  from  the  Latins. 
And  for  the  Latin  names,  to  keep  those  forms  which  several  centuries'  custom 
has  made  familiar  ;  more  especially  in  the  case  of  so  familiar  a  house-hold 
name  as  VlRGIL. 

J.  H.  Allen. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  January  27,  1877. 


A  CALL  FOR  THE  SIXTY-THREE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

PERMIT  me  to  practise  one  of  the  delights  of  our  profession — grumb- 
ling. 

In  the  Weekly  we  are  treated  to  valuable  essays  and  papers.  They  are 
generally  excellent,  and  I  believe  most  of  us  read  them  with  earnestness,  but 
there  are  about  sixty-three  individuals,  within  your  bailiwick,  from  whom  we 
have  not  heard,  and  whose  words  would  be  worth  much.  I  refer  to  that 
sixty-three  who  have  spent  the  past  fifteen  or  tweflly  years  in  public  school 
work  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  who  have  been  making  their  work  more  and 
more  effective  year  by  year,  whose  thoughts  and  study  have  been  in  different 
directions — some  in  graded  schools,  some  in  high  schools,  some  in  teaching, 
some  in  superintending,  and  who  are  living  and  succeeding,  but  keeping  their 
opinions  to  themselves,  giving  the  rest  of  us  no  benefit  therefrom,  whatever. 


*  See  Educational  Weekly  of  January  4th. 


Their  own  towns  and  cities  are,  truly,  the  gainers ;  they  selfishly  say  nothing 
that  is  heard  beyond.  These  people  read  the  sayings  of  those  of  us  who  do 
"rush  into  print,"  read,  often,  what  they  know  to  be  fallacies  and  foolishness 
about  our  work,  lay  the  paper  down  with  a  smile,  and  go  on  about  their  work 
with  the  proud  consciousness  of  power  and  knowledge  that  we  who  write  do 
not  possess. 

I  know  that  this  is  true.  I  know  that  the  most  successful  and  able  men  do 
not  send  opinions  to  you  for  publication,  and  it  is  about  this  that  I  am  grumbling. 
I  fear  they  never  will.  Many  of  us,  poor  fools,  allow  our  juvenile  judgments 
to  be  put  before  our  brethren.  Will  you  send  to  each  of  these  sixty-three  a 
special  note,  saying,  "  Write?''1 

Did  I  dare,  I  would  send  you  the  names  of  a  score  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, and  Wisconsin.  I  know  them.  I  know  that  the  high  school  men 
among  them  can  say  more  in  an  hour  about  efficient  high  school  detailed  work 
than  any  one  whose  sentences  have  as  yet  been  printed  in  the  WEEKLY.  I 
know  that  the  city  superintendents  among  them  know  and  practice  more  effect- 
ive discipline  daily,  with  teachers  and  classes,  than  those  of  us  who  are  now 
writing  for  you  have  "ever  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy."  This  is  no  reflec- 
tion, either,  on  your  editorials  and  papers  that  have  heretofore  appeared.  I 
want  the  Weekly  to  be  the  best  paper  on  earth.  This  it  can  never  be  until 
these  people  send  forth  their  essays.  Let  that  friend  who  took  charge  of  a 
prominent  high  school  when  it  was  low,  and  now  stands  at  its  head  as  one  of 
the  best  in  the  land,  tell  us  of  the  Irials  and  tribulations  of  his  experience. 
Let  that  man  who  controls  the  schools  of  a  great  Ohio  city,  and  in  the  years 
past  made  them  among  the  best — the  very  best  in  the  land — write  of  his  work. 
Let  the  man  who  in  fifteen  years  has  made  a  school  system,  built  and  paid  for 
#200,000  worth  of  school-houses,  enhanced  the  value  of  property,  had  all 
school  taxes  paid  from  year  to  year  with  pleasure,  has  no  discontent  in  his 
city  over  school  management,  and  still  lives  and  reigns  supreme — let  this  man 
talk  to  us  about  school  expenditure.  If  these  fellows  pretend  not  to  know  to 
whom  I  refer,  I  will  send  their  names  with  the  names  of  the  rest  of  the  sixty- 
three.  When  these  people  open  their  mouths,  then  gladly  will  the  rest  of  us 
keep  silence.    I  am  in  earnest.    Force  them  to  write  for  the  Weekly. 

Aaron  Gove. 

Denver,  Colorado. 

[We  can  excuse  friend  Gove ;  he  probably  wrote  that  letter  before  he  had 
seen  many  copies  of  the  Weekly. — Ed.  Weekly.] 


GRADED  READERS  IN  UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

IS  a  teacher  obliged  to  go  into  the  country  school  and  do  the  work  of  a 
faculty  ?  Is  he  obliged  to  have  six  or  eight  grades  all  in  one  small  room? 
If  not,  then  why  is  he  compelled  to  use  the  text-books  prepared  for  the  graded 
school?  Just  to  think  of  it.  We  use  McGuffey's  readers,  and  have  six  classes 
as  the  books  are  arranged.  Now  to  hear  the  larger,  or  the  higher  classes 
twice,  and  the  lower  three  times  or  four  times  a  day,  which  is  none  too  often, 
requires  about  twenty-five  hours,  or  one  school  week  !  ( Figure  this  for  your- 
self.)  At  least,  it  requires  more  time  than  we  have  for  all  the  common  studies 
of  the  school,  and  yet  we  are  asked  to  teach  the  sciences  !  !  Arithmetic  and 
geography  are  no  exception  to  the  readers,  they  are  nearly  as'  bad. 

Now  it  is  self-evident  that  either  our  books  or  our  time  must  be  changed  ; 
we  must  either  teach  fewer  classes,  or  work  ten  hours  a  day.  The  latter  1 
would  rather  do  than  what  we  are  obliged  to  do  now,  for  then  we  could  have 
the  larger  pupils  one  half  of  the  day,  and  the  smaller  the  remainder  of  the 
time.  This  would  undoubtedly  be  better  than  having  them  attend  school  six 
hours  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  when  they  are  so  irritable  that  they  cannot 
study.  J.  N.  Maxwell. 

Pekin,  III. 


MOOD  OR  MODE;    WHICH  IS  IT? 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

OUR  language  has  three  ways  of  making  a  final  syllable  long;      I.  By  an- 
nexing silent  e,  as  in  mode,  mete; 

2.  By  doubling  the  vowel  of  the  final  syllable;  as  in  mood,  meet ;  And 

3.  By  putting  a  silent  vowel  on  either  side  of  the  last  sounded  vowel ;  as 
in  mean,  meat,  mien,  and  field. 

Now  the  Latin  word  modus,  manner,  or  its  root,  mod,  has  come  into  Eng- 
lish in  the  two  commonest  of  these  four  forms,  both  with  an  e  annexed  and 
with  its  0  doubled,  mode,  and  mood. 

In  both  forms  its  meaning  is  the  same,  manner,  way,  how,  fashion.  But 
until  pedantry  or  ignorance  interfered,  good  usage  confined  mode  chiefly  to 
things  cognizable  by  the  senses  and  applied  mood  only  to  mental  states  and 
other  abstract  thoughts.  And  so  we  distinguish  the  two  words  yet.  Thus  we 
say  properly  that  a  man  has  his  coat  cut  a-la-mode,  or  wears  his  hair  or  beard 
after  the  latest  mode,  but  never  after  the  latest  mood.  In  describing  his  inner 
or  mental  condition,  however,we  say  of  a  man  that  he  is  in  a  merry  or  a  sullen 
miod.  And  we  cannot  properly  say  that  he  is  in  a  merry  mode.  Hence  as 
the  manner-divisions  of  a  verb  are  not  sensuous  and  outer  things  but  mere 
abstractions,  or  thought-divisions,  early  grammarians  always  called  them 
moods. 

South,  Murray,  Wylie,  Kirkham,  Smith,  Brown,  Butler,  and  a  thousand 
others  called  them  moods. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  however,  an  itinerant  doctor  travelled  through  In- 
diana peddling  both  pills  and  grammars,  and  professing  to  make  scholars  in  a 
course  of  twelve  night  lectures.  For  some  reason, — through  sheer  affectation  I 
judge, — he  changed  the  good  old  name  to  mode,  and  unthinking  imitators 
have  since  followed  him.    But  "  the  old  is  better."  Senex. 
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Home. 


CONNECTICUT — The  Yale  Art  School  has  lately  received  some  valua- 
ble additions.  The  school  now  offers  prizes,  two  of  $100  each  and  two 
of  $50  each,  in  the  departments  of  drawing  and  painting,  to  be  competed  for 
at  the  close  of  the  courses  provided  in  their  respective  departments  ;  in  draw- 
ing, a  prize  of  $50  for  a  study  from  the  antique  and  #100  for  an  approved 

study  from  the  life  ;  in  painting,  corresponding  prizes  of  equal  amounts.  

The  alumni  of  Wesleyan  University  have  already  subscribed  more  than  £34,- 
000  towards  the  $100,000  which  is  to  be  the  Centennial  gift  of  the  alumni  to 

this  institution.  Ex-President  Woolsey,  of  Yale,  has  publicly  taken  ground 

against  compulsory  Bible-reading  in  the  common  schools. 

Massachusetts. — The  Visiting  Committee  for  Harvard  for  1875-6  reports 
that  the  present  work  in  metaphysics  is  considered  insufficient,  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that  Berkeley,  Hume,  and  Kant  be  added.  Philosophy  No.  3,  "  Cri- 
tique of  Judgment,"  should  supplant  Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann.  The 
ethical  courses  "  are  characterized  with  a  vagueness  and  slightness."  In 
history,  the  several  courses  should  be  brought  in  closer  connection,  so  as  to 
have  a  common  center.  Two  new  courses  are  recommended,  one  by  which 
a  complete  review  of  Greek  culture  may  be  obtained  through  the  English, 
and  the  other  to  be  for  those  who  aim  at  accurate  scholarship  in  this  branch  of 
language.  Mathematics  is  not  pictured  very  attractively,  and  a  reduction  of 
freshmen  work  is  recommended.    In  modern  languages,  the  main  criticism 

is  on  the  Gallicized  English  into  which  the  students  translate  French.  It 

is  estimated  that  over  $35,000  is  now  due  to  Harvard  college  from  students  who 
have  never  repaid  what  they  borrowed  from  it  to  help  them  through  their 
course.  In  his  last  annual  report  President  Eliot  states  that  the  majority  of 
these  debtors  are  in  the  ministry,  and  takes  strong  ground  against  the  exten- 
sion of  the  beneficiary  system.  Dr.  Hopkins,  of  Williams,  has  assigned  to 

each  member  of  the  senior  class  the  task  of  presenting  before  the  class  a  con- 
densed account  of  the  life  and  theory  of  some  prominent  philosopher.  The 

report  of  the  Boston  School  Committee  says,  in  regard  to  an  unfounded  state- 
ment that  the  "  time  devoted  to  drawing  in  the  schools  has  been  cut  down  and 
the  course  of  study  considerably  circumscribed,  that  any  one  who  will  com- 
pare the  programme  of  instruction  for  1875-6  with  that  for  1S76-7  will  see 
that  in  both  the  allotted  time  is  two  hours  per  week  in  the  primary,  latin,  and 
high  schools,  and  one  hour  and  a  half  in  the  grammar  schools.  They  will 
further  see  that  the  subjects  taught  are  identical,  viz. :  Freehand,  models, 
memory,  design,  geometry,  and  perspective.  The  only  change  is  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  subjects  and  the  order  in  which  they  are  taught  in  the  grammar 
schools,  where  the  February  promotions,  under  the  last  year's  programme, 
involved  waste  of  material  in  case  books  were  left  half  completed  at  the  time 
of  promotion,  or  confusion  caused  by  the  carrying  of  such  books  into  a  higher 
class,  and  the  consequent  use  of  two  sets  of  books  in  that  class.  By  the  pres- 
ent pragramme,  which  has  now  been  in  operation  for  several  months,  these 
difficulties  were  removed,  and  the  smooth  working  of  the  instruction  given 
was  insured.  Much  thought  was  bestowed  upon  the  matter  by  the  director  of 
drawing,  who  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  committee  and  the  masters  for  the 

successful  solution  of  a  problem  of  no  little  difficulty."  The  Boston  School 

Board  has  under  consideration  two  new  rules.  One  of  them  raises  the  age  of 
admission  to  primary  schools  to  six  years.  The  other  reduces  the  hours  of 
work  in  them  to  three  each  day,  with  a  recess  of  thirty  minutes,  from  half-past 
ten  to  eleven,  so  that  the  daily  session  will  begin  at  nine  and  end  at  half-past 

twelve  o'clock.  The  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  in  the  Boston  schools  is  three 

times  that  of  twenty  years  ago. 


Foreign. 


BULGARIA. — One  of  the  Chicago  papers  remarks  that  the  Bulgarians 
can  not  be  such  savages  after  all,  as  they  have  established,  independently 
of  government  aid,  a  sort  of  free-school  system.  Nearly  all  classes  know  how 
to  read  and  write,  and  the  people  are  represented  as  industrious,  honest,  and 
peaceful.  This  system  of  education  comes  from  the  work  of  English  and 
American  missionaries. 

Canada. — It  is  stated  that  the  Government  Military  College  in  Canada  has 
very  few  students.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  the  anxiety  there  to  get  free 
instruction  in  miliary  science  that  prevails  in  the  United  States.  The  school- 
board  of  Halifax  have  agreed  to  make  the  following  concessions  to  the  Cath- 
olics in  relation  to  the  public  schools  :  "  None  but  Catholic  teachers  are  to  be 
appointed  to  or  employed  in  the  schools  where  the  pupils  are  now  exclusively 
of  that  denomination.  No  Catholic  teacher  shall  be  employed  in  any  other  of 
the  public  schools.  The  Catholic  teachers  are  to  be  appointed  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Catholic  members  of  the  school-board,  and  the  non-Catholic 
teachers  on  the  recommendation  of  the  non-Catholic  members.  The  high 
school  is  excepted  from  the  operation  of  these  rules." 

Egypt. — The  United  Presbyterian  Church  has  excellent  boys'  and  girls' 
schools  attached  to  its  mission  at  Mansoura,  on  the  Delta.  In  the  former  the 
senior  teacher  is  a  converted  Abyssinian,  and  the  other  is  a  Syrian — both  of 
them  finely  educated.    The  average  attendance  last  year  was  47.    Of  these 


over  a  third  are  Copts ;  nearly  a  half  Muslems,  Jews,  and  Catholics,  in  nearly 
equal  numbers;  and  the  remainder  Greeks,  Protestants,  Armenians,  etc.  The 
course  of  study  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  a  country  or  village  school  in  this 
country,  except  that  the  language  is  Arabic,  and  instruction  is  added  in  read- 
ing and  writing  in  English  for  those  who  desire  it,  and  a  lesson  is  given  every 
day  in  the  Scriptures  and  a  short  exercise  in  singing.    The  girls'  school  for 

the  past  few  months  has  had  an  average  daily  attendance  of  about  35.  The 

schools  at  Cairo  are  preparing  to  occupy  a  new  and  larger  building.  The  old 
school  houses  are  uncomfortably  crowded.  In  the  Girls'  High  School  there 
are  14  boarders  and  17  day  scholars.  All  the  boarders,  two  teachers,  and  the 
matron  sleep  in  one  room. 

France. — A  singu-lar  incident,  exhibiting  the  close  relation  of  education 
and  religion  in  foreign  countries,  recently  occurred  in  Aix.  A  popular  vil- 
lage schoolmaster  having  been  removed  at  the  instance,  as  was  believed,  of 
the  priest,  and  the  Bishop  having  refused  to  listen  to  their  complaints  against 
the  latter,  150  of  the  inhabitants,  with  the  Mayor  at  their  head,  have  turned 
Protestants,  and  have  obtained  a  pastor  from  Lyons. 

Germany. — The  German  educational  statistics  show  that  in  Saxony  one 
out  of  1,194  of  the  total  male  population  is  in  actual  attendance  upon  a  univer- 
sity, while  in  Prussia  the  proportion  is  one  to  1,328.  The  University  of 

Berlin  has  this  season  2,490  students — the  largest  number  of  its  existence.  

Prof.  Buecheler,  of  Bonn,  has  declined  a  call  to  Leipsic  to  occupy  the  chair 
of  Latinity,  filled  by  the  late  Prof.  Ritschl,  and  the  students  of  the  former  place 
were  so  overjoyed  that  they  paraded  the  streets  with  a  torchlight  procession 
and  had  the  most  enthusiastic  demonstration  known  in  the  city  for  years. 


STATE  DEPARTMENTS. 


Iowa. 


Editor,  J.  M.  DeArmond,  Davenport. 

THE  school  fund  of  Iowa  is  derived  from  the  following  sources  : 
1.  The  Congressional  grant  of  the  sixteenth  section  in  every  town- 
ship in  the  state.  2.  Congress  donated  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  other 
land  to  the  state  for  school  purposes  in  1 841.  3. — Congress  also  donates  five 
per  cent,  of  the  price  received  for  public  lands  sold  in  Iowa,  to  the  state  for 
school  purposes.  4.  The  proceeds  of  all  sales  of  intestate  estates  which 
escheat  or  forfeit  to  the  state.  5.  The  proceeds  of  fines  imposed  for  breach  of 
the  penal  laws  of  the  state.  6.  All  forfeitures  in  cases  where  usury  is  proved 
to  have  been  required  in  the  loaning  of  money.  7.  The  proceeds  of  sales  of 
lost  goods  and  estrays.  8.  A  county  school  tax  of  not  less  than  one  mill,  and 
not  more  than  two  and  a  half  mills  on  the  dollar,  levied  by  the  board  of 
supervisors  on  the  taxable  property  of  the  county.  The  permanent  school 
fund  which  is  derived  from  the  first  four  sources  is  under  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  auditor  of  the  state.  The  amount  of  this  fund  in  1875  was  $3,363,- 
961.  The  law  provides  that  the  school  moneys  shall  consist  of  three  funds, — 
a  teachers'  fund,  a  school  house  fund,  and  a  contingent  fund. 

— We  met  him  the  other  day,  arrayed  in  the  full  panoply  of  his  matchless 
self-conceit.  We  mean  the  man  who  had  a  "  supi  "  that  he  wanted  some  one 
to  work.  It  was  deemed  the  very  personification  of  difficulty  itself.  He 
thought  that  maybe  we  would  like  to  look  at  it  just  a  minute.  The  master  in 
his  "  deestrict  "  could  do  anything  in  Ray's  Third  Part,  yet  he  couldn't  ex- 
actly see  through  this  "  sum."  It  wasn't  so  hard,  but  then  it  was  "  puzzlin'," 
so  the  master  said.  It  could  be  done  by  Algebra,  so  the  master  in  his  "  dees- 
trict"  said,  but  he  wanted  it  ciphered  out  in  'rithmetic. — The  garrulous  old 
bore  talked  on  in  this  strain  of  unimpassioned  eloquence.  He  wants  to  be 
elected  school  director  and  that  is  his  mode  of  electioneering.  It  would  be 
cruel,  not  to  say  unjust,  to  deprive  his  "  deestrict  "  of  the  distinguished  honor 
of  having  the  highest  authority  in  school  affairs  vested  in  the  citizen  willing  to 
sacrifice  his  own  interests  for  the  public  welfare. 

— Out  in  Green  county,  a  few  weeks  ago,  two  school-boys  had  a  quarrel, 
and  the  one  drew  a  knife  and  drove  the  blade  three  and  a  half  inches  into  the 
others  forehead.  A  short  time  ago  some  boys  planned  to  break  up  a  spelling 
school,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  During  the  disturbance  which  en 
sued  one  boy  drew  a  revolver  and  shot  another  in  the  thigh.  Week  before 
last  some  boys  tried  to  disturb  an  evening  school  not  far  from  Davenport,  and 
fought  the  teacher  who  requested  them  to  leave.  One  of  the  young  ruffians 
was  caught  and  fined  ten  dollars.  These  evidences  of  youthful  depravity  are 
not  rare  occurrences.  Hence  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
something  radically  wrong  in  the  home  training  of  our  youth.  One  does  not 
need  to  travel  much  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  lawlessness  of 
children.  There  is  an  almost  complete  absence  of  that  deference  and  respect 
for  the  rights  and  counsels  of  those  older  than  themselves,  which  used  to  be 
considered  the  prime  requisites  of  good  breeding.  These  young  desperadoes 
will  trample  upon  ladies'  dresses,  elbow  gentlemen  aside  who  are  engaged  in 
conversation,  crowd  and  jostle  the  aged,  the  infirm,  the  lame,  and  the  blind. 
They  are  too  often  completely  forgetful  of  the  commonest  requirements  of 
courtesy  and  civility,  "fihis,  we  fancy,  is  the  natural  and  legitimate  fruit  of  the 
superficial  training,  most  in  vogue  among  parents.  Let  children  be  taught  the 
lessons  of  truth  and  obedience,  of  honor  and  honesty,  of  self-sacrifice  and  self- 
denial  around  the  hearth-stone.  Let  them  know  that  these  are  the  brightest, 
the  noblest  and  the  best  of  gifts — the  choicest  jewels  in  the  crown  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood.  If  the  home  training  be  of  this  kind,  the  daily  jour- 
nals will  chronicle  fewer  instances  of  youthful  folly  and  crime. 

Miss  Sue  H.  Claggell,  of  Keokuk,  has  written  a  novel  entitled  "  Her  Lov- 
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ers."  It  will  be  issued  by  Lippincott  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  in  May.  Her 
friends  who  have  read  the  manuscript  say  it  is  a  work  of  force  and  character. 

 The  members  of  the  Davenport  Academy  of  Science  are  in  high  glee 

over  some  stone  tablets  recently  dug  out  of  a  mound  near  the  city.  These 
tablets,  three  in  number,  are  profusely  embellshed  with  hieroglyphics,  which 
no  one  has  yet  risen  to  explain  or  decipher.  These  relics  of  a  bygone  age 
were  found  in  the  same  locality  in  which  the  cloth-covered  copper  axes  were 
dug  up  two  years  ago.  The  Women's  Centennial  Association  of  Daven- 
port, offered  to  publish  the  first  volume  of  the  proceedings  of  this  society. 
The  result  of  this  offer  is  a  handsome  book  of  284  pages,  and  36 
finely  engraved  plates..  The  ladies  of  the  Davenport  Library  Asso- 
ciation have  inaugurated  Blue  Tea  parties,  to  which  they  invite  all  their 
friends  and  members  of  the  society.  A  good  supper,  good  music,  short 
speeches,   and    a   "  wierd,   beautiful,   thrilling   melodrama,"    are  among 

the  chief  attractions.  The  Dubuque  Board  of  Education  has  ordered 

that  all  the  colored  children  attending  the  public  schools  of  that  city  shall  be 
transferred  to  one  school-room.  Hitherto  they  attended  the  school  in  the  ward 
in  which  they  resided.    The  Board  thinks  this  will  materially  benefit  the 

colored  children.  The  University  students  listened  to  one  of  Dio  Lewis's 

talks  last  week.  Prof.  Jesse  Macy,  of  Iowa  College,  delivered  a  fine  lecture 

in  Montezuma  a  few  evenings  ago.  His  subject  was,  "  The  Historical  Green- 
back ;  Its  Curse  and  Blessing."  The  lecture  is  highly  spoken  of  by  those  who 
heard  it.    Prof.  Macy  is  a  clear,  logical  thinker — a  genial  gentleman  and 

scholar.  Iowa  boasts  of  1,481  post-offices.  Superintendent  Clemmcr 

reports  the  schools  of  Scott  county  in  a  very  good  condition.  He  has  furn- 
ished us  with  the  following  items,  pertaining  to  the  schools  of  the  county  : 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled,  8,959;  average  attendance,  5,417;  numbtr 
months  of  school,  8.4;  number  ungraded  schools,  101 ;  number  of  graded 
schools,  14  ;  number  of  teachers  employed,  206 ;  number  of  teachers  examined, 
256  ;  number  of  frame  school-houses,  96  ;  number  of  brick  school-houses,  1 1  ; 
number  of  stone  school-houses,  6 ;  amount  paid  teachers,  $94,762  ;  average 
amount  paid  male  teachers  per  month,  $47.70;  average  amount  paid  female 
teachers  per  month,  $38.03  ;  average  cost  of  tuition  per  month,  $1.95;  value 

of  school  property,  $382,750.  The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Bellevue 

schools  for  the  month  ending  February  2d,  1877:    Number  enrolled,  278; 

average  daily  attendance,  231.6 ;  number  neither  absent  nor  tardy,  59.  

W.  W.  Wylie  is  the  efficient  Superintendent  of  the  Lyons  public  schools. 
The  following  items  are  from  his  report  of  February  2d  :  Whole  number 
enrolled,  851 ;  average  belonging,  667  ;  average  daily  attendance,  628.6;  per 
cent,  of  attendance,  94.2  ;  number  of  tardinesses,  56  ;  number  neither  absent 

nor  tardy,  459  ;  number  of  visitors,  41.  Miss  Sudlow's  report  for  January 

contains  these  items  in  regard  to  the  Davenport  schools:  Average  number 
belonging,  3,436;  average  number  attending,  3,211  ;  per  cent,  of  attendance, 
93;  per  cent,  of  tardiness,  .6;  number  studying  German,  2,234;  average 
number  belonging  to  each  room,  52 ;  number  of  promotions  from  grade  to  grade, 
276.  -The  Ft.  Dodge  schools  have  suffered  from  the  diphtheria,  which  pre- 
vailed there  this  winter.  The  total  enrollment  for  January  was  648.  Belong- 
ing, 361  ;  average  attendance,  295.  There  are  seven  pupils  in  the  senior 
class  of  the  High  School. 


Michigan. 


Contributed  by  H.  A.  Ford,  Kalamazoo. 

PRINCIPAL  HAYNES,  of  the  Birmingham  Union,  has  been  sick  of  late, 
and  Prof.  Webster  has  taken  his  place  temporarily.  Mr.  G.  H.  Hously 

has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  New  Clinton  School,  Detroit,  and  Miss  S. 
Hartmeyer,  first  assistant.  The  old  Third  Ward  School  has  been  closed,  and 
the  teachers  therein  transferred  to  the  Clinton.  Mr.  N.  A.  Markham  has  been 
confirmed  as  principal  of  the  Jefferson,  vice  Miss  F.  Wingert,  granted  leave  of 

absence.  -Prof.  Tenbrook,  Librarian  of  the  University,  recently  delivered  a 

lecture  before  the  State  University,  on  "  The  Educating  Power  of  Libraries." 

 The  wife  of  Prof.  Olney,  of  the  University,  slipped  and  fell  on  Sunday 

night,  the  nth  ult.,  as  she  was  coming  out  of  her  house,  on  the  way  to  church, 

and  broke  her  arm  just  above  the  wrist.  -Prof.  Wm.  P.  Wells,  of  Detroit, 

has  been  secured  by  the  law  students  of  the  University,  to  deliver  the  parting 
address  to  them  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  Senior  Laws  have  chosen  Mr. 
J.  W.  Castle,  of  Stillwater,  Minn.,  master  of  ceremonies  for  Commencement 

day.  Prof.  Pattengill,  principal  of  the  Ann  Arbor  High  School,  has  been 

unable  to  perform  his  duties  in  the  school-room  for  some  time,  on  account  of 
sickness.    In  the  meantime,  his  place  is  filled  by  Mr.  O.  Varlo,  a  graduate  of 

'75,  and  now  pursuing  post-graduate  studies  in  the  University.  Prof.  N. 

Schanz,  Director  of  the  German-American  Seminary,  Detroit,  was  recently 
fined  $8  in  a  police  court,  for  undue  punishment  of  a  pupil.  Superintend- 
ent E.  K.  Hill,  long  a  prominent  teacher  in  this  state,  is  now  in  charge  of  the 

high  school  at  Marysville,  Cal.,  at  a  gold  salary  of  $1,800  per  year.  The 

vacant  principalship  of  the  Holly  High  School  has  been  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  William  Thomas,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  University.  The  sad 

news  has  been  received  at  Decatur,  that  Prof.  S.  G.  Burked,  for  years  the  suc- 
cessful Superintendent  of  Schools  in  that  village,  has  become  insane  from  soft- 
ening of  the  brain.    He  is  an  inmate  of  the  famous  Water-cure,  near  Dans- 

ville,  N.  Y.  Milo  D.  Campbell,  formerly  Superintendent  of  Schools  for 

Branch  county,  has  recently  opened  a  law  office  in  Quincy.  P.  G.  Hull,  a 

graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  lately  an  instructor  in  the  Indiana 

Normal  School,  has  begun  the  teaching  of  vocal  music  in  Jackson.  Ezekiel 

Flanders,  the  first  schoolmaster  in  Kalamazoo  county,  died  in  Comstock,  on 

the  22d  ult.  The  Committee  on  New  Sites  and  Buildings  has  reported  to 

the  Detroit  Board  of  Education  that  a  new  school-house  in  the  Thirteenth 


Ward  is  a  necessity,  and  recommend  that  $30,000  be  asked  for  it.  Telegraphic 
instruments,  to  the  value  of  $40,  have  been  ordered  for  the  high  school.  On 
the  public  library  estimates  for  the  ensuing  year  are:  expenses,  $188,850; 
receipts,  $190,970.  The  school  building  expenditures  are  estimated  at  $57,- 
000.  Some  years  ago,  says  the  Adrian  Times,  Prof.  Payne  asked  the  teach- 
ers of  the  Central  building  to  send  him  in  a  list  of  "  incorrigibles,"  or  those 
boys  who  were  considered  unmanageable.  Eight  names  were  sent  in.  One 
of  those  boys  is  now  in  State  Prison,  serving  out  a  two  years'  sentence. 
Another  has  recently  returned  from  a  year's  residence  at  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection. Superintendent  Smith,  of  South  Haven,  according  to  the  Sentinel, 

has  taken  several  revolvers  from  the  pockets  of  his  pupils  during  this  term. 
The  same  paper  says  that  "near  Hartford  (in  the  same  county),  the  other  day, 
a  smart  boy  by  the  name  of  Hugh  Warren,  accidentally  (?)  discharged  his 
revolver  in  school,  and  but  for  the  fortunate  absence  from  her  seat  of  one  lit- 
tle girl,  she  would  have  been  shot."  The  students  of  the  Niles  High  School 

waxed  rebellious,  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  Principal  Mitchell  to  grant  their 
petition  for  a  half-holiday  on  Washington's  Birthday,  and  almost  unanimously 
"  bolted  "  the  school  for  the  afternoon.  They  played  base  ball  for  a  time,  and 
then  marched  defiantly  around  the  school  grounds,  singing  "songs  of  liberty." 
A  correspondent  of  the  South  Bend  Register  supplies  the  sequel  :  "  Double 
lessons  were  assigned  on  Friday  morning,  but  failing  to  commit  them  the 
pupils  were  informed  that  they  would  be  detained  Friday  afternoon  and  even- 
ing till  the  work  was  done.  With  this  view  of  the  case  both  teachers  and 
pupils  went  in  the  afternoon  with  lunch  baskets  containing  supper.  Night 
spread  her  sable  curtain  about  the  earth,  and  by  the  light  glimmering  from  the 
upper  windows  of  the  temple  of  science,  we  knew  those  devoted  worshippers 

still  bowed  at  her  shrine."  The  village  of  Galien,  Berrien  county,  which 

lost  a  new  school-house  by  fire,  some  months  ago,  has  another  already.  This 
one  is  of  brick,  with  about  300  sittings.  The  town  Superintendents  of  Schools 
in  Ingham  county,  had  a  meeting  at  Mason,  on  the  17th  ult.    We  have  no 

report  of  the  proceedings.  The  Execuliue  Committee  of  the  Van  Buren 

County  Teachers'  Association  hns  decided  to  hold  a  three  days'  meeting  the 
first  or  second  week  in  April,  at  either  Bargor  or  Breedsville. 


Indiana. 


Edi'or,  J.  B.  Roberts,  Indianapolis. 

WABASH  COLLEGE. — Tha  Logansport  Journal  commenting  upon 
the  recently  issued  catalogue  of  ihis  institution,  speaks  warmly  in  favor 
of  western  institutions  for  western  boys,  and  then  proceeds  to  give  a  series  of 
suggestions,  under  three  heads,  for  the  better  adaptation  of  the  college  course 
to  western  needs : 

1.  It  suggests  that  it  would  be  better  to  devote  the  entire  five  terms  now 
appropriated  to  the  study  of  modern  languages  to  German  alone,  rather  than 
to  divide  it  between  the  German  and  French. 

2.  It  complains  that  science  finds  too  small  a  recognition.  It  asks  that, 
after  the  Freshman  year,  Greek  be  made  an  elective  study,  and  that  those  who 
propose  to  follow  other  than  purely  :  '  Hstic  pursuits,  be  permitted  to  take 
science  and  philosophy  in  place  of  Greek,  sad  that  no  discrimination  be  made 
between  the  two  courses  in  the  awarding  of  degrees. 

3.  It  urges  the  establishment  of  a  thorough  course  in  political  and  social 
science  and  history. 

The  article  is  evidently  written  by  a  man  who  understands  well  the  drift  of 
public  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  higher  education,  and  who  is  withal  fully  in 
sympathy  with  the  college  and  its  work. 

Hoosier  Schoolmaster  Redivivus. — The  school  ma'am  of  District  No.  7, 
Perry  township,  Miami  county,  has  just  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  a  trial 
before  the  august  person  of  the  town  trustee,  upon  a  charge  embracing  four- 
teen counts,  preferred  by  certain  patrons  of  the  school,  lawyers  being  em- 
ployed on  both  sides.  The  charges  were  preferred  in  writing.  A  few  of 
them  have  been  excerpted  and  appear  below  : 

"  charged  for  not  explaining  examples  to  schollars  neither  on  black  board 
nor  on  the  slate." 

"  No.  3  charged  for  allowing  the  schollers  to  leve  school  during  school 
hours  pleying  on  the  ice  during  school  hours  and  going  around  the  house  and 
looking  in  at  the  windows  during  school  hours." 

"  charged  for  telling  one  certain  schollar  that  he  had  better  go  home  and 
learn  that  example." 

"  charged  from  the  schollers  that  while  visitors  were  ther  the  order  wes  tol- 
erbly  good  No.  I  and  during  their  absence  it  was  very  bad  ordder." 

"  charged  for  leaving  the  schollors  to  control  themselves  in  time  of  school 
and  talking  to  young  men  in  time  of  school  hours  seated  herself  on  the  seet 
with  different  young  men  while  the  classes  were  reciting." 

Our  heorine  was  triumphantly  vindicated  on  all  these  counts,  and  several 
more  of  the  same  kind,  except  the  one  of  sitting  on  the  same  bench  with  a 
certain  nice  young  gentleman. 

It  is  hinted  that  certain  other  nice  young  men,  who  did  not  happen  to  be  so 
highly  favored,  being  moved  by  a  spirit  of  envy,  stirred  up  their  fathers  to 
make  this  onslaught  upon  the  good  name  and  reputation  of  the  fair  Hoosier 
Schoolmistress. 

Requiescat  in  Pace. — No  longer  shall  the  sleep  of  the  Father  of  His 
Country  be  rudely  disturbed  by  unseemly  demonstrations  in  honor  of  his  birth. 
The  State  Superintendent  of  Indiana  has  officially  declared  that,  in  this  sec- 
ond century  of  American  independence,  the  twenty-second  of  February  is  not 
a  legal  holiday. 

Henceforth,  the  pedagogic  mill  will  grind  on  as  upon  other  days,  and 
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Young  America  will  feel  one  inducement  less  to  reverence  the  memory  of  the 
great  and  good  G.  W. 

BUTLER  University  is  now  the  designation  of  the  late  North  Western 
Christian  University,  located  at  Irvington,  a  suburb  of  Indianapolis.  The 
new  appellation  has  been  adopted  by  the  trustees  brevitatis gratia,  and  also  in 
honor  of  Ovid  Butler,  its  chief  benefactor.  Mr.  Butler  has  devoted  many 
years  of  his  life  to  the  building  up  of  this  institution,  which  is  now  in  a  very 
prosperous  condition,  and  he  has  also  given  to  it  directly,  donations  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  Rod  not  Spared. — The  town  of  Lebanon,  Boone  county,  is  happy 
in  the  possession  of  a  public  school  teacher  with  the  nerve  to  administer  Sol- 
omon's correction  to  twenty  pupils  in  a  single  dry.  The  town  paper  and  three 
of  the  clergymen  got  up  an  indignation  meeting  over  the  matter.  The 
teacher,  however,  was  sustained  by  the  superintendent,  the  board,  and  a  large 
number  of  the  citizens  in  public  meeting  assembled. 


Kentucky. 


Editor,  J.  B.  Reynolds,  Louisville. 
VOCAL  MUSIC  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

IK  the  fundamental  object  of  education  be  to  make  man  happy,  and  to  give 
him  ihe  power  of  conferring  happiness  upon  others,  there  is  no  study 
more  proper  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  than  vocal  music,  lor  there  is  I 
no  brand;  of  study  that  in  its  immediate  effects  is  more  contributor)'  to  human  ' 
happiness  than  is  vocal  music.  It  gives  to  youth  pleasant  evenings  at  home 
or  in  good  society,  out  of  the  reach  of  bad  influences  of  the  street,  and  thereby 
promotes  family  enjoyments.  Being  an  element  of  public  worship,  a  training 
in  vocal  music  conduces  to  attention  to,  and  observance  of,  religious  teachings, 
thus  tending  to  moral  and  a;sthetical  development,  and  elevation  of  the  mind 
to  ideals  of  purity  and  excellence.  A  child  cannot  familiarize  itself  with 
beautiful  sentiments  without  receiving  into  its  soul  some  of  the  hallowed, 
influences  thereof.  Most  especially  is  this  true  of  religious  song,  which  por- 
trays to  the  mind  in  lasting  tuneful  numbers  impressions  of  soul-aspirations 
making  better  every  hearer  who  essays  to  actualize  within  himself  a  concep- 
tion of  his  relation  to  divinity.  As  the  individual  is  elevated  the  state  is  bene- 
fitted. From  individual  elevation  the  benefits  extend  to  the  family,  thence  to 
the  neighborhood  ;  neighborhoods  coalesce,  and  the  whole  community  receives 
the  blessing.    These  are  some  of  the  results  of  culture  in  vocal  music. 

Again,  if  education  be  the  power  to  concentrate  all  of  one's  faculties  upon 
a  given  point,  and  to  do  the  best  possible  at  a  given  time,  scientific  culture  in 
music  certainly  is  advancement  in  the  right  direction.  The  rythmics  of  music 
have  justly  been  called  the  poetry  of  mathematics.  Vocal  music  possesses 
advantages  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view  not  claimed  for  the  other  prescribed 
studies.  Persons  who  have  given  close  attention  to  their  own  health  and  to 
the  heal  ill  of  others,  will  testify  that  the  exhilirating  and  strengthening  effects 
of  singing  have  been  far  more  benf\fyyal  than  doses  of  drugs  and  dye-stuffs. 
It  is  probable  that  if  any  class >VV>.  ine  public  schools,  say  a  primaiy  class, 
should  every  day  be  taught  scientifically  in  vocal  music  and  elocution  for  ten 
years,  or  during  the  period  of  school-life,  the  development  in  health,  manners, 
and  ;esthetical  culture,  would  be  so  manifest  as  forever  to  set  at  rest  all  ques- 
tion as  to  the  importance  of  vocal  training  in  the  public  schools. 

The  time  bestowed  upon  music  is  not  lost  to  other  branches ;  it  is  like  a 
recess  from  which  the  pupils  return  to  their  other  studies  rested  in  body  and 
mind,  and  better  prepared  for  study.  More  can  be  accomplished  with  it  than 
without  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  in  cities  where  pupils  are  examined  in 
vocal  music,  as  they  are  in  other  branches,  that  those  who  make  the  greatest 
progress  in  general  studies  during  the  year,  also  stand  best  in  music. 

As  long  as  music  continues  to  be  an  element  in  public  worship,  so  long  will 
choirs  be  needed.  The  children  are  the  material  from  which  to  obtain  the 
needed  supply  of  singers,  and  to  many  of  them  it  will  be  a  means  of  subsist- 
ence. There  are  in  all  large  cities  many  children  of  poor  parents,  who,  by 
singing  in  church  choirs,  obtain  the  means  to  clothe  themselves  decently. 
They  have  received  all  their  education  in  music  in  the  public  schools.  Is 
grammar  doing  as  much  for  any  pupil  ?  Culture  in  vocal  music  assists  in 
making  better  readers,  in  training  the  ear  to  catch  sounds  of  language,  in 
developing  the  higher  assthetical  faculties,  in  promoting  health  and  morality. 

A  knowledge  of  vocal  music  adds  to  the  effective  power  of  every  teacher. 
This  fact  is  recognized  in  Germany,  where  every  public  school  teacher  is 
required  to  have  some  practical  knowledge  in  music,  and  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion therein.    This  is  the  case  also  in  Boston  and  Chicago. 

Music  notation  is  a  kind  of  universal  glossic  not  confined  to  any  one  lan- 
guage or  country,  but  can  be  understood  by  people  of  every  language  and 
country.  In  fact,  true  educational  progress  demands  cultivation  in  vocal 
music  as  well  as  in  arithmetic. 


The  regular  meeting  of  the  School  Board  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  was  held 
Monday  evening,  February  5th.  Major  Wm.  J.  Davis,  ex-editor  of  Home 
and  School,  one  of  the  journals  merged  in  The  Educational  Weekly,  was 
elected  secretary.  His  salary  will  be  $2,700  per  annum.  It  is  a  matter  of 
congratulation  that  Major  Davis  will  continue  to  be  identified  with  Louisville 
teachers,  as  he  has  for  the  past  five  years  been  doing  valiant  work  in  the  cause 
of  education,  though  not  directly  connected  with  the  schools. 

At  a  previous  meeting  of  the  Lovisville  School  Board,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  special  music  teachers,  and  they 
were  given  the  necessary  notice  to  quit,    They,  however,  determined  to  con- 


tinue in  service  until  the  end  of  the  month,  and  did  so.  At  this  meeting  they 
presented  a  protest  from  several  leading  citizens,  and  also  from  the  school- 
principals  against  dispensing  with  their  services.  They  were  re-instated,  and 
the  Board  adjourned  to  next  evening  to  consider  the  question  of  a  reduction  of 
salaries.  At  the  adjourned  meeting  a  reduction  was  adopted,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  enable  the  board  to  meet  its  obligations. 


To.  S.  T.  B. — Your  maps  and  globes  maybe  protected  by  covering  them 
with  a  thin  varnish  made  of  india-rubber  (virgin)  dissolved  in  ether.  The 
solution  should  be  very  thin  and  must  not  be  exposed  to  the  air  unnecessarily, 
else  the  ether  will  evaporate  and  leave  the  rubber  in  the  bottle. 

To  M.  J. — Dr.  Henderson  has  decided  that  the  board  of  examiners  of  a 
county  may  or  may  not  at  their  option  select  a  series  of  text-books  to  be  used 
exclusively.  Where  the  board  does  designate  a  series  of  books,  selected  from 
the  list  recommended  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  trustees  and  teach- 
ers of  the  county  are  bound  to  use  such  books  for  at  least  two  years  after  notice 
of  such  selection. 

M.  Mclntyre,  of  Hartford,  Ohio  county,  Ky.,  proposes  to  let  his  school  par- 
take somewhat  of  the  character  of  a  training  school  during  the  spring  session. 
This  is  right.  Many  teachers  who  have  finished  their  fall  and  winter  schools 
would  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  such  special  courses  if  they  could  be 
accommodated  in  the  county  academies.  Prof.  Vance,  at  Carlisle,  and  others, 
have  hitherto  pursued  this  plan  and  have  found  it  to  succeed  admirably. 


Minnesota. 


Editor,  O.  V.  Tousley,  Minneapolis. 

SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS. — Two  parties,  each  expressing  a  complaint 
on  a  common  subject,  and  one  suggesting  a  remedy,  are  entitled  to  be 
heard.    Superintendent  Goodrich,  of  Anoka  county,  says: 

"  We  are  well  supplied  with  teachers  and  the  only  complaint  that  we  make 
is,  that  many  of  them  are  novices,  young  and  inexperienced.  How  this  is  to 
be  remedied  I  am  not  entirely  prepared  to  say.  We  Americans  are  versatile, 
and  not- inclined  to  stick  to  one  particular  thing  any  too  long.  Occasionally 
we  meet  with  a  person  who  follows  teaching  as  a  profession,  but  the  number 
of  such  is  very  limited.  This  fault  will  probably  continue  as  long  as  teaching 
furnishes  but  a  pittance,  and  not  a  comfortable  living.  Most  of  the  larger  villages 
and  towns  are  able  to  pay  a  fair  salary ;  enough  for  a  respectable,  substantial 
support  but  with  the  common  school  districts,  it  is  far  otherwise." 
Superintendent  Kirk,  of  Blue  Earth  county,  remarks  as  follows  : 
"  Another  hindrance  to  the  success  of  the  schools  is  the  frequent  changes  of 
teachers.  Teachers  too  often  take  hold  of  the  responsible  work  of  instruction 
as  a  temporary  make-shift.  But  the  teachers  are  not  to  blame  more  than 
their  restless  and  fickle  minded  employers.  A  spirit  of  change  seems  to  per- 
vade society,  and  an  old  or  permanent  teacher  is  an  anomaly. 

"  In  Europe,  teachers  and  other  servants  rise  in  public  estimation  as  they 
advance  in  years  and  accumulate  experience.  In  our  country  they  depreciate 
in  the  ratio  of  their  age  and  wisdom.  The  evils  which  flow  from  many 
changes  of  teachers  are  well  known,  but  nothing  is  done  to  cure  them. 

"  Let  a  law  be  passed  forbidding  districts  to  hire  teachers  for  a  shorter  time 
than  one  year.  Let  us  all  work  to  convince  the  people  that  teachers,  like 
certain  judges,  should  be  employed  during  good  behavior." 

In  the  Weekly  ot  January  nth,  an  editorial  article  gave  forcible  expres- 
sion to  a  thought  which  should  interest  every  American.  It  is  time  that  the 
modern  languages  were  introduced  extensively  into  our  schools.  For  the 
credit  of  our  educational  system,  for  the  fair  name  of  our  American  culture, 
it  is  a  subject  which  should  receive  serious  attention. 

The  discomfort  and  inconvenience  which  the  general  ignorance  of  the 
knowledge  of  European  languages  brings  to  travelers,  although  a  point  of 
importance,  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  point. 

Man  is  judged  from  outward  appearance.  A  gentleman  may  be  superior  in 
calculus  or  the  classics  but  if  he  blunders  and  blushes  over  his  bill  of  fare  and 
stands  helplessly  abashed  before  a  Parisian  lady  in  no  way  superior  to  his 
wife  or  sister,  he  is  but  little  credited  for  his  culture  and  much  for  his  Ameri- 
can boorishness.  Our  young  ladies,  whose  education  as  a  general  riling  is 
much  more  thorough  and  scientific  than  that  of  their  fair  rivals  over  the  sea, 
are  put  in  a  very  unfavorable  light  by  their  ignorance  of  what  constitutes  the 
test  of  lady-hood.  I  think  I  am  not  expressing  myself  too  strongly  in  stating, 
that  although  a  woman  may  be  refined  and  educated  she  is  not  a  lady  unless, 
(according  to  England,  France,  and  Germany),  she  is  accomplished  in  lan- 
guage. She  must  not  only  converse  fluently  and  with  correct  pronunciation 
in  her  own  tongue  but  must  be  as  conversant  with  two  or  three  others  of  the 
polite  languages. 

It  is  for  failure  in  this  one  thing  that  American  ladies  who  are  confessedly 
fine  scholars,  even  specialists,  are  obliged  to  yield  to  their  English  rivals  when 
competing  for  positions  as  educators  in  Germany  or  France. 

Money  enough  is  spent  in  private  lessons ;  the  trouble  is,  as  a  usual  thing, 
the  lessons  are  taken  after  the  habit  of  study  is  dropped  and  one  is  in  the  hurry  or 
the  excitement  of  preparation  for  travel.  We  as  Americans  cannot  take  our 
places  among  the  cultured  of  the  world  until,  learning  French  and  German  in 
our  public  schools,  the  multitude  who  travel  and  who  really  are  the  representa- 
tives of  America,  will  have  so  assimilated  the  polish  of  foreign  influence  that 
they  can  easily  glide  into  the  society  they  are  fitted  to  enjoy  and  to  adorn. 

A. 
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Editorial. 


MORAL  courage  in  a  public  officer  clothed  with  grave  responsi- 
bilities is  a  quality  of  supreme  value.    The  guiding  princi- 
ple of  such  an  officer  is  expressed  in  the  words,  "Dare  to  do  right." 
That  other  word,  "popularity."  does  not  represent  his  highest 
ideal  of  human  motives.    He  prefers  "  to  be  right  rather  than  to 
be  president."    He  covets  the  approval  of  a  clear  conscience 
more  than  the  emoluments  of  office.    He  does  not  hesitate  to 
grapple  with  wrong,  though  it  be  entrenched  in  the  strong-holds 
of  power  and  influence.    He  fears  not  bravely  to  defend  the 
public  interest  even  when  opposed  by  the  selfishness  and  greed 
of  private  interest.    He  is  neither  to  be  bought  nor  bull-dozed. 
He  quails  no  more  at  the  open  clamor  of  an  unreasoning  popu- 
lace than  at  the  secret  machinations  of  the  unprincipled  dema- 
gogue.   His  faith  is  firm  in  the  doctrine  that  Might  is  with  the 
Right.    He  knows  that  Truth,  though  crushed  to  earth,  will  rise 
again.    Such  is  the  style  of  men  that  the  country  and  the  age 
demand  for  the  high  places  of  trust.    The  days  of  a  fawning 
sycophancy  are  passing  away.    The  days  of  a  slavish  subserviency 
to  the  behests  of  party  will  ere  long  disappear.    The  clays  of  a 
stern  and  sterling  manhood  already  begin  to  dawn.    Not  those 
who  play  upon  the  passions  and  prejudices,  but  those  who  seek 
honestly  and  fearlessly  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  people  are  the 
coming  men.    When  that  time  shall  come,  timidity  and  cowar- 
dice in  the  face  of  great  public  duties  will  be  regarded  as  no  less 
treason  to  the  right  than  knavery  and  corruption.    May  Heaven 
speed  the  day,  and  may  God  speed  the  right. 

The  inestimable  value  of  moral  courage  and  of  a  fearless  devo- 
tion to  a  great  public  trust  has  been  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
recent  school-book  contest  in  the  Wisconsin  Legislature :  A 


i  powerful  combination  had  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
upon  the  state  a  similar  scheme  to  that  which  has  been  fastened 
upon  Minnesota  for  the  next  fifteen  years.  It  was  purely  a 
speculative  monopoly  so  far  as  its  concoctors  were  concerned. 
Not  a  true  friend  of  education  in  the  state  was  known  to  favor  it. 
Men  of  influence  connected  with  the  public  press,  versed  in  all 
the  secrets  of  the  lobby,  skilled  in  the  arts  of  intrigue,  so  potent 
with  professional  politicians,  and  controlling  the  three  newspa- 
pers of  the  capital,  were  engaged  in  the  plot.  They  regarded 
success  as  assured.  Their  editorial  columns  were  crowded  with 
the  plausibilities  and  misrepresentations  embodied  in  the  scheme, 
and  with  abuse  of  its  opponents,  notably  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent and  President  of  the  University.  The  Superintendent 
fearlessly  entered  the  lists,  opposed  the  infamy  not  only  through 
personal  appeals  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  but 
in  communications  addressed  directly  to  that  body.  He  was 
reenforced  by  an  almost  spontaneous  uprising  of  the  educators 
of  the  state,  and  by  the  hearty  cooperation  of  distinguished  teach- 
ers from  other  states,  and  the  bill,  after  having  passed  the  senate, 
was  ignominiously  defeated  in  the  lower  house.  The  disclosures 
that  have  since  been  made  of  the  motives,  plans,  and  purposes  of 
the  combination  have  been  quite  astounding,  evincing  a  degree 
of  corruption  most  discreditable  to  the  parties  concerned  and  to 
the  journalism  of  the  capital.  These  revelations  appeared  in  the 
form  of  a  communication  to  the  Milwaukee  Daily  News  of  march 
6th.  The  indomitable  energy  and  courage  of  the  Superintendent 
were  mainly  instrumental  in  preventing  the  consummation  of  a 
fraud  upon  the  state  which  a  whole  generation  would  scarcely 
have  been  able  to  outlive.  We  believe  that  an  example  like  this 
is  worthy  of  special  note  as  illustrating  what  may  be  accomplished 
by  a  single  official  armed  with  honesty  and  fearlessly  contending 
for  the  right. 

President  Hayes,  in  his  inaugural  address,  speaking  of  the 
material  development  of  the  South,  holds  the  following  language: 
"  But  at  the  basis  of  all  prosperity,  for  that  as  well  as  for  every 
other  part  of  the  country,  lies  the  improvement  of  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  condition  of  the  people.     Universal  suffrage 
should  rest  upon  universal  education.    To  this  end  a  liberal  and 
I  permanent  provision  should  be  made  for  the  support  of  free 
!  schools  by  state  governments,  and,  if  need  be.  supplemented  by 
legitimate  aid  from  the  national  authority." 

The  Weekly  of  January  25th  affirmed  the  doctrine  that: 
"  Social,  political,  and  material  regeneration  can  be  effected  only 
on  the  basis  of  intellectual  and  moral  regeneration.  The  intellec- 
tual and  moral  regeneration  of  a  community  is  possible  only 
through  a  wise  and  generous  system  of  education,  universally 
diffused.  This  is  the  pressing  need  of  the  South.  This  is  the 
remedy  which  alone  can  reach  the  disease  that  is  deeply  seated 
in  the  hotly  politic." 

And,  again,  in  our  issue  of  February  8th,  we  claimed  that  : 
"  It  is  indisputable  that  sovereignty  being  universal,  education 
must  be  universal,  also.    For.  between  intelligence  and  illiteracy 
there  is,  and  ever  must  be,  an  irrepressible  confl.ct.    No  man 
1  can  be  free  whose  faculties  are  fettered  by  the  chains  of  igno- 
rance.   No  man  can  long  be  enslaved  whose  soul  is  illumined 
■  with  the  radiance  of  heaven -born  truth.     Civil  freedom  must 
i  inevitably  follow  fast  in  the  footsteps  of  intellectual  and  moral 
freedom." 

In  connection  with  the  remarks  made  on  the  25th  of  January. 
1  we  urged  that  there  should  be  no  delay  in  pressing  to  its  final 


passage  the  bill  which  has  long  been  pending  in  Congress  for 
appropriating  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  our  remaining  public 
lands  to  the  support  of  schools,  the  same  to  be  distributed  upon 
the  basis  of  the  illiteracy  existing  in  the  several  states.  We 
believe  this^to  be  a  measure  of  the  first  importance.  All  attempts 
at  the  reconstruction  and  pacification  of  the  South,  not  founded 
upon  the  thorough  training  and  instruction  of  the  rising  genera- 
ration,  will  end  in  failure.  Men  must  be  made  to  think  and  feel 
rightly  before  they  can  be  expected  to  act  rightly.  But  little 
can  be  expected  from  the  generation  now  controlling  the  South. 
The  work  of  regeneration  must  be  commenced  lower  down. 
Schools,  [and  good  schools,  must  be  established  everywhere 
throughout  that  region.  The  children  and  youth  of  both  races 
must  be  gathered  in  them.  School-houses  must  be  built,  compe- 
tent teachers  secured,  books  and  apparatus  provided,  and  the 
most  comprehensive  and  liberal  measures  must  be  devised,  or  the 
Southern  problem  will  remain  unsolved  for  the  next  century. 
No  greater  task  ever  waited  to  be  undertaken,  through  a  wise  and 
far-sighted  statesmanship.  No  greater  duty  ever  devolved  upon 
the  representatives  of  a  free  nation.  Are  they  wise  enough  to 
see,  and  brave  enough  to  seize  the  great  opportunity  ?  We  hope 
President  Hayes  will  make  this  work  a  leading  element  of  his 
policy.  As  Lincoln  emancipated  the  down-trodden  race  from 
the  thrall  of  political  slavery,  so  may  Hayes  set  it  free  from  the 
bondage  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  vice. 

The  thorough  and  humiliating  defeat  of  the  nefarious  school- 
book  scheme,  in  the  Wisconsin  Legislature,  followed,  as  it  has 
been,  and  will  still  continue  to  be,  by  a  complete  exposure  of  its 
motives  and  methods,  will  put  an  effectual  quietus  upon  all  future 
attempts  to  get  up  profitable  jobs  at  the  expense  of  the  integrity 
and  efficiency  of  the  common  schools  of  that  state.  We  learn 
that  the  revelations  yet  to  be  made  will  be  of  a  most  astounding 
character,  reflecting  most  seriously  upon  men  of  some  promi- 
nence in  legislative  and  lobby  circles.  As  the  bill  which  passed 
one  branch  of  that  body  was  nearly  identical  with  the  Minnesota 
scheme  in  all  essential  respects,  and  as  the  "statesmen"  who 
worked  it  through  to  a  final  passage  in  the  latter  state  are  not 
highly  distinguished  for  honesty  of  purpose  or  purity  of  charac- 
ter in  public  life,  there  is  a  wide  margin  for  reflection  among  the 
people  as  to  the  animus  of  their  coming  contract  for  school- 
books  to  run  for  fifteen  years. 

We  cheerfully  give  place  in  another  column  to  the  communi- 
cation of  Prof.  H.  B.  Buckham,  of  the  Buffalo  State  Normal 
School,  in  explanation  of  certain  figures  quoted  in  the  leading 
editorial  of  the  Weekly  of  March  ist,  on  the  New  York  Normal 
School  question.  These  figures  were  taken  from  the  report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  rendered  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  state,  January  n,  1876,  page  44,  where  that  officer 
remarks  that  "  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  upon  these 
schools  (normal)  was  6,348,  of  whom  2,955  were  students  in  the 
normal  departments."  On  page  45  of  the  same  document,  the 
Superintendent  further  states  that  "in  some  of  the  normal 
schools  of  the  state  the  primary  and  academic  departments  have 
been  permitted  to  a  certain  extent  to  overshadow  the  normal  de- 
partment. This  ought  not  to  be  permitted  ;  yet,  either  under 
the  statute  or  by  custom,  that  condition  of  affairs  has  been  brought 
about,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  change  can  be  effected 
except  by  legislative  enactment."  These  statements  coming 
from  the  highest  educational  officer  of  the  state  were  deemed  per- 
fectly reliable.    If  erroneous,  we  are  surprised  that  they  should 
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have  remained  unchallenged  for  more  than  a  year,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  schools.  Indeed,  we  do  not  understand  our  corre- 
spondent to  question  the  accuracy  of  the  figures,  his  object  being 
rather  to  qualify  them  by  showing  that  large  numbers  of  the  non- 
professional students  belong  to  the  model  or  practice  schools, 
which  are  a  legitimate  part  of  the  machinery  for  training  teach- 
ers. The  object  of  the  Weekly  was,  however,  entirely  friendly. 
In  speaking  of  the  academic  feature  of  these  schools,  we  were 
aiming  at  a  principle,  with  which  numbers  have  nothing  espe- 
cially to  do.  And  it  is  also  a  question  worthy  of  consideration 
whether  the  model  schools  may  not  be  allowed  to  become  so 
large  as  to  overshadow  the  normal  departments.  In  this  time  of 
criticism  and  agitation,  it  may  be  wise  to  reconsider  all  of  these 
questions. 

Our  readers  and  Superintendent  Shattuck  will  pardon  us  for 
neglecting  to  call  attention  to  the  Colorado  department  two 
weeks  ago.  Mr.  Shattuck  is  the  new  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  in  Colorado,  and  is  rousing  the  people  to  a  livelv 
interest  in  education.  We  also  unintentionally  omitted  to  men- 
tion the  enlistment  of  Prof.  W.  M.  Bristoll,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  the  city  of  Yankton,  as  state  editor  for  Dakota.  His 
first  representation  appeared  in  No.  7  of  the  Weekly.  The 
next  to  be  added  to  the  list  is  the  Golden  State  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  State  Superintendent  E.  C.  Carr,  assisted  by  his  talented 
wife,  who  is  Deputy  State  Superintendent,  will  edit  a  column  for 
that  state.  We  expect  an  installment  from  them  soon.  We 
have  also  engaged  correspondents  to  send  us  notes  on  education 
from  Texas,  Kansas,  Oregon,  Washington  Territory,  Massachu- 
etts,  and  Utah. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

FOUR  years  ago,  when  the  function  of  the  normal  school  in 
our  educational  system  was  so  fully  discussed  in  the  National 
Association,  at  Boston,  it  seemed  to  be  the  concurrent  opinion 
of  the  men  engaged  in  them  that  this  function  is  the  training  of 
teachers  for  our  lower  schools,  such  as  the  rural  schools,  and  those 
below  the  high  school  in  our  graded  schools.  It  was  generally 
implied,  and  was  frequently  affirmed,  that  the  higher  grades  of 
teachers,  superintendents  of  schools,  principals,  professors  in  our 
colleges,  etc.,  must  obtain  the  professional  training  they  need,  if 
they  need  any  for  their  special  work,  from  other  sources.  If 
this  be  the  true  view,  one  thing  is  certain  :  before  these  schools 
can,  in  any  good  degree,  meet  this  demand,  their  number  must 
be  greatly  increased.  P'or  example,  in  Michigan  there  are  about 
6,000  of  this  grade  of  teachers.  If  each  teacher  serves,  on  an 
average,  five  years,  it  will  require  that  the  normal  school  gradu- 
ate 1,200  per  year  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  fully!  This 
would  require  twenty  normal  schools  instead  of  one. 

By  this  we  do  not  mean  that  one  normal  school  in  such  a  state 
can  not  do  much  for  the  elevation  of  the  schools  of  the  state, 
and  much  in  supplying  trained  teachers.  Certainly  no  one 
acquainted  with  the  work  and  influence  of  the  school  mentioned, 
and  honest  enough  to  do  it  justice,  will  deny  that  it  has  done 
service  to  the  state  far  above  what  it  has  cost.  But  the  first 
requisite  in  adapting  our  agencies  is  to  determine  definitely  the 
the  work  to  be  done  by  them  ;  if,  therefore,  the  chief  function 
of  the  normal  school  is  that  named  above,  our  people  ought  to 
so  understand  it,  and  have  it  so  clearly  set  before  them  that  they 
will  demand  adequate  provision  to  meet  the  want,  at  least  in 
some  good  degree. 

There  is,  however,  another  view  of  the  function  of  a  normal 
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school  which  may  be  worth  considering,  to  meet  which  would 
require  but  a  single  such  institution  in  such  a  state.    This  view 
is  that  which  makes  the  normal  school  purely  a  professional 
school,  designed  for  giving  professional  knowledge  and  training 
to  the  higher  grades  of  teachers.    The  requisites  for  such  an 
institution  would  be :  1.  That  it  should  be  a  complete  museum 
of  appliances  for  teaching  work  of  all  grades.    Illustrative  appa- 
ratus, from  the  lowest  kindergarten  work  to  the  full  equipment 
of  a  high  school,  at  least,  should  be  found  there.    Museums  of 
natural  history,  adapted  to  the  same  range,  and  put  up  in  the 
most  approved  methods  for  usefulness  in  teaching ;  models  and 
plans  of  school  buildings,  school  furniture ;  maps,  charts,  books, — 
whatever  any  one  engaged  in  any  department  of  our  public 
school  work  may  need  to  see  in  order  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  best  known  thing  of  the  kind,  should  all  be  found  in  this 
collection.    2.  There  should  be  a  corps  of  instructors  competent 
to  give  instruction  in  such  subjects  as  the  history  of  the  public 
school  system  in  our  own  and  other  countries ;  the  school  systems 
of  the  world  ;  school  legislation  and  school  laws  ;  school  architec- 
ture ;  school  supervision  ;  the  management  of  our  graded  schools ; 
the  entire  realm  of  pedagogics;  and  whatever  else  is  conducive  to 
a  thorough  professional  training  for  the  teacher's  work.    3.  Build- 
ings and  grounds  should  comport  with  the  character  of  the 
school,  being  models  of  their  kind,  and  an  inspiration.    4.  For 
certain  purposes  of  exhibiting  principles  in  application,  a  model 
or  practice  school  might  be  necessary.    5.  With  these  appliances, 
let  there  be  held  one  four  months'  session  each  year,  the  instruc- 
tion being  given  mainly  by  lectures,  in  connection  with  which 
the  students  should  be  directed  in  their  reading.    Let  two 
courses,  followed  by  a  thorough  examination,  complete  the 
course.    6.  For  admission  to  the  course  at  least  a  good,  thorough, 
English  high  school  course  of  training  should  be  required ;  and 
the  character  of  the  instruction  should  be  such  as  to  attract  col- 
lege graduates,  and  men  and  women  of  mature  years  and  culture. 

Such  an  institution  would  rapidly  fashion  the  entire  school 
system  of  a  state,  especially  if  its  powers  and  prerogatives  were 
liberally  and  wisely  determined  and  ensured  by  law.  But  there 
would  still  need  to  be  provision  for  the  professional  training  of 
the  great  mass  of  primary  teachers. 

For  this  purpose,  let  there  be  held  a  two  months,  normal  insti- 
tute in  each  congressional  district,  each  year,  under  the  control 
of  the  faculty  of  the  normal  school.  For  example,  in  Michigan, 
there  would  be  nine  such  normal  institutes  held  each  year.  If 
the  normal  faculty  consisted  of  six  members,  this  would  allow 
that  two  of  the  faculty  should  be  present  at  each  institute,  most 
of  the  time. 

The  function  of  these  normal  institutes  would  be  three-fold  ; 
1.  To  allow  the  normal  officers  and  other  examiners,  if  others 
were  thought  necessary,  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
all  candidates  for  places  in  the  primary  schools,  and  thus  to  grant 
certificates  which  should  mean  something  ;  e. ,  they  would  be 
the  examining  agency.  2.  They  would  afford  a  review  of  the 
leading  studies  taught  in  the  primary  schools.  3.  They  would 
give  special  professional  training. 

These  normal  institutes  might  furnish  three  grades  of  instruc- 
tion, requiring  different  qualifications  for  entering  each,  and  a 
three  years  course  (two  months  in  each  year)  to  complete  the 
entire  course.  Those  who  had  taken  the  first  course  only  could  be 
granted  a  certificate  to  teach  in  a  certain  grade  of  the  primary 
schools ;  those  who  had  completed  the  first  two  years,  a  certifi- 
cate allowing  them  to  teach  in  either  of  the  first  two  grades  of 


schools ;  and  those  who  had  completed  the  entire  course,  a  gene- 
ral certificate. 

While  it  would  be  impracticable  to  withhold  certificates  from 
teachers  who  have  already  established  a  reputation,  or  received  a 
certificate  of  good  grade,  all  new  candidates  for  the  profession 
could  be  required  to  enter  it  through  this  door. 

We  have  thus  briefly  sketched  a  scheme  which  we  have  been 
revolving  in  our  mind  for  years.  We  are  not  confident  of  revo- 
lutionizing the  established  institutions  of  the  country  by  it ;  never- 
theless we  throw  it  out  for  educators  to  think  of.  Indeed,  the 
writer  apprehends  that  the  Weekly  itself  would  not  be  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  such  a  scheme.  If  it  is  a  crazy  little  balloon, 
some  kind  friend  may  puncture  it,  and  the  collapse  will  not  be 
great.  At  best  its  lifting  power  may  not  prove  so  great  as  to 
carry  our  entire  school  system  into  the  clouds  before  it  can  be 
caught  and  held  in.  O. 

SCHOOL  ECONOMY 

II.  TARDINESS 
H.  B.  Buckham,  Buffalo  State  Normal  School. 

TARDINESS,  in  such  schools  as  I  have  in  mind  in  writing  these  papers,  is 
to  be  cured  by  judicious  management  rather  than  by  positive  rules  with 
severe  penalties.  The  village  or  the  city  school  may  lock  its  doors  at  such 
a  minute  after  nine  o'clock,  if  so  ordered,  or  it  may  declare  a  pupil's  seat 
vacant  after  a  certain  number  of  days'  tardiness,  or  it  may  require  pupils  to 
stay  after  school  as  long  a  time  as  they  were  late  in  coming.  I  do  not  say 
these  rules  should  be  adopted  in  village  or  city,  but  they  might  be  in  some 
places,  with  possibly  good  results  in  some  circumstances.  But  the  country 
school  cannot  do  this  ;  the  school  cannot  be  very  much  more  positive  and 
rigid  in  its  requirements  than  the  habits  of  the  community  in  other  things 
warrant  and  sustain.  The  country  school  should,  of  course,  like  any  other 
school,  teach  as  much  by  the  behaviour  it  requires  and  the  good  influence  it 
exerts  in  every  direction  as  by  its  lessons  in  geography  and  reading,  but  it 
cannot  be  so  far  ahead  of  the  community  whose  children  it  instructs  that  it 
fails  by  its  very  loftiness  and  too  great  superiority  to  make  any  impression,  and 
makes  all  at  first  uncomfortable  and  presently  more  or  less  antagonistic.  The 
school  should  lead  in  all  good  influences,  but  the  leader  should  not  get  out  of 
sight  of  its  followers.  In  country  schools  such  laws  as  I  have  mentioned 
would,  in  very  many  cases,  be  neither  right  nor  practicable. 

By  management  is  not  meant  any  concession  that  tardiness  in  the  country  is 
any  the  less  tardiness  than  it  would  be  in  the  city,  and  is  less  injurious  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  school  in  one  place  than  in  another;  nor  any  surrender 
to  those  who  might  refuse  to  respond  to  honest  efforts  toward  correcting  a 
great  evil ;  nor  anything  like  craft  or  concealment  of  motives,  or  attempting 
to  make  children  punctual  without  their  positive  intention  to  be  punctual.  It 
is  meant  to  persuade  or  induce  it  rather  than  compel  it ;  to  inquire  into  indi- 
vidual cases  rather  than  to  meet  all  cases  by  a  general  rule ;  to  work  at  it  as 
an  evil  to  be  cured  by  an  improved  tone  in  the  whole  body  rather  than  by 
any  powerful  specific  or  violent  operation ;  to  exalt  and  encourage  and  honor 
the  virtue  of  punctuality  rather  than  punish  or  give  way  to  the  vice  of  tardiness. 
In  short,  punctuality  is  to  be  cultivated  as  a  habit,  in  the  same  general  way  with 
other  good  habits.  Tardiness  cannot  be  repressed  by  an  edict ;  a  governor':, 
proclamation  could  not  meet  all  its  varieties  or  pleas  ;  it  may  yield,  it  will  in 
very  many  cases  yield,  to  persevering  efforts  directed  with  judgment  to  indi- 
vidual cases.    How  may  it  be  reached  and  in  part  managed  ? 

I.  The  teacher's  example  may  do  much  to  cure,  as  it  has  done  much  to 
cause  it.  The  simple  fact  that  you  are  known  to  be  at  your  school-house  early 
every  morning  is  a  great  argument  for  punctuality.  If  parents  and  children 
see  you  passing  their  doors  regularly  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  before  school 
time  ;  if  those  who  go  to  school  earliest  report  you  as  always  there  before 
them  and  having  "  all  things  ready"  as  if  you  made  school  your  business;  if 
those  with  whom  you  live,  and  your  intimate  friends,  come  to  know  of  you 
and  to  say  of  you,  "  he,  she,  would  not  fail  of  being  at  school  before  anyone 
else  is  there  for  anything;  you  could'nt  hire  him,  her,  to  be  tardy;"  all  this 
will  make  an  impression ;  it  will  influence  some ;  none  will  find  fault,  and 
some  will  commend,  and  a  few  will  do  likewise.  If  punctuality  is  a  cardinal 
virtue  in  school,  you  must  be  its  constant,  willing,  conscientious  example. 
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Neither  sleepiness;  in  the  morning,  nor  having  something  else  to  do,  nor  com- 
pany, nor  waiting  for  some  one,  nor  had  weather,  nor  carelessness  about 
the  time  of  starting,  nor  a  feeling  that  it  does  not  make  much  matter  if  you 
are  late,  should  be  an  excuse  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  will  often  be  your 
duty  to  be  at  school  "  on  time,"  notwithstanding  cause->  which  might  justify 
many  pupils  in  being  tardy.  I  take  very  high  ground  in  this  matter;  a  tardy 
teacher  is,  so  far,  a  teacher  unworthy  of  confidence.  Tardiness  is  "  catching," 
if  punctuality  is  not ;  but  I  think  both  are,  though  not  to  the  same  degree.  I 
say  once  again,  that  punctuality,  persevered  in,  will  make  an  impression  in 
favor  of  punctuality.  If  nothing  else  comes  of  it,  the  teacher,  when  he 
exhorts  and  rebukes  others  on  this  subject,  can  do  so  with  a  clean  record,  and 
can  add,  without  boasting,  that  he  wants  his  pupils  to  do  only  what  they  see 
him  doing;  he  who  always  practices  has  a  right  to  preach  sometimes,  and  will 
not  find  quite  so  much  necessity  of  preaching.  Will  the  reader  allow  me  to 
•.how  the  result  of  this  habit,  by  an  illustration  from  my  own  fust  school? 
The  district  was  one  in  which  the  worst  notions  and  habits  about  school  affairs 
prevailed.  To  me  it  was  simply  carrying  out  every  precept  and  example 
heard  and  seen  at  home,  to  be  early  at  my  school-house.  One  very  cold 
morning,  just  as  I  had  started  the  fire,  at  a  little  before  eight  o'clock,  two  chil- 
dren with  their  mother  came  into  the  room.  The  mother  said,  "  We  had  to 
go  away  to  be  gone  all  day,  and  it  is  so  cold  we  did  not  dare  to  leave  the  chil- 
dren at  home  to  come  at  nine,  so  we  brought  them  along.  My  husband  said 
he  knew  you  would  be  here  right  early,  such  a  morning,  to  get  the  house  warm 
for  the  scholar-,.''  Another  morning,  near  the  end  of  the  school  term,  I  was 
late,  through  no  fault  of  mine.  The  children,  of  course,  were  having  a  good 
time  without  "  the  master;"  one  of  the  older  boys,  not  distinguished  for  punc- 
tuality, came  up  to  me  and  said,  "  We  never  knew  you  late  before,  master, 
and  we  knew  something  had  happened." 

Hut  this  punctuality  must  not  be  confined  to  school.  School  is  the  teacher's 
place  of  business,  and  almost  anyone  would  be  punctual  at  his  own  business. 
School  is  too  often  not  the  parent's  business,  and  therefore  it  does  not  matter 
to  him  if  his  children  are  tardy.  This  is  to  make  punctuality  a  matter  of  scl- 
lishness,  not  of  duty.  The  teacher,  like  any  other  person,  should  respect  the 
rights  and  convenience  of  others,  that  it  may  be  consistent  in  him  to  ask  the 
same  for  himself.  A  teacher  who  insists  on  punctuality  in  school,  and  him- 
self is  tardy  everywhere  else,  may  compel  obedience  to  his  authority,  but  it 
will  be  with  the  protest  that  punctuality  is  no  more  necessary  for  school  than 
for  other  places,  and  that  the  habit  is  not  cultivated  by  over-enforcement 
in  one  direction  and  habitual  neglect  in  every  other. 

Is  there  need  to  dwell  on  this  side  of  the  matter  ?  Yes  ;  the  teachers  in 
country  schools  must  recognize  the  importance  of  their  example  and  some  of 
them — many  of  them— are  likely  to  underestimate  it  and  to  set  an  at  least  im- 
perfect example.  It  is  a  wicked  abuse  of  power  to  exact  what  one  in  like 
circumstances  would  not  do ;  it  is  a  wrong  principle  of  education  to  require 
repeated  acts  which,  because  they  are  arbitrary  and  in  opposition  to  personal 
example,  produce  no  effect  beyond  themselves  and  contribute  nothing  to 
character  or  habit  except  the  damaging  conviction  that  in  the  long  process  of 
->chool  education,  which  all  are  compelled  to  go  through,  the  teacher's  power 
and  not  the  pupil's  good  is  the  dominant,  or  rather  domineering,  idea.  Many 
a  child  might  say  to  his  teacher,  "you  want  me  to  come  to  school  punctually 
every  day:  then  why  don't  you  come  to  church,  and  to  singing-school,  and  to 
lecture,  and  to  your  breakfast,  punctually?" 


TEXT-BOOK  LEGISLATION. 

RUMBLING  is  as  easy  as  breathing,  in  fact  there  seem  to  be  some  per- 
\JJ  sons  who  would  not  enjoy  breathing,  to  say  the  least,  if  they  could  not 
sfrumble.  But  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  these  chronic  grumblers  never  amount 
to  much.  While  they  find  fault  with  every  thing,  they  never  show  how  any- 
thing can  be  improved. 

Just  now  there  i-.  a  class  of  it-is-a-shame-that-these-things-are-so  men  who 
are  complaining  bitterly^f  the  high  price  of  school  books,  and  are  moaning 
their  feremiads  because  publishers  do  not  at  once  lower  the  prices  to  corres- 
pond with  these  would-be-philosophers'  ideas. 

About  the  only  plan  they  propose  is  that  the  state  make  books  for  the  people, 
although  it  is  not  quite  certain  why  it  should  not  as  well  adopt  "papa  government" 
throughout,  and  supply  boots,  shoes,  clothing,  etc.,  (on  which  there  is  fully  as 
much  margin),  as  well  as  books. 

In  many  states  these  persons  periodically  come  to  the  surface  with  a  petition 
to  the  legislature  that  it  appoint  certain  persons  to  make  and  publish  books,  or, 
it  may  be  in  the  shape  of  some  cheap  aspirant  for  fame  who  has  managed  to 


get  elected  to  the  "  lower  house,"  and  who  -offers  a  bill  which  he  had 
not  education  enough  to  write  hut  ought  to  have  had  too  much  sense  to 
propose. 

Now  these  persons  should  know  that  as  long  as  book-making  is  no  patent 
process  limited  to  a  certain  few,  there  will  be  just  as  much  competition  in 
making  and  selling  as  the  profits  warrant,  and  no  more,  that  this  competition 
has  resulted  in  great  improvement  in  school-books  no  one  can  doubt.  In  fact 
the  great  advancement  made  in  matters  of  education  to-day  is  due  as  much  to 
improved  books  as  to  any  thing. 

"  But  the  prices  of  books  are  too  high  in  proportion  to  their  cost." 

That  depends  entirely  upon  what  you  mean.  If  you  say  that  publisher^ 
make  too  great  a  profit  on  their  books,  then  we  shall  differ.  If  you  mean  that 
retail  dealers  generally  make  too  much  for  handling  the  books  or  that  certain 
things  (unnecessary  if  they  were  not  demanded  by  the  people)  add  too  much 
to  the  first  cost,  then  we  may  agree. 

Let  us  consider  the  matter  from  the  inside. 

Here  is  a  book  just  issued.  Retail  price  $1.50;  cost  of  paper,  printing,  and 
binding  fifty  cents.  "  What  an  enormous  profit !  An  article  costing  .50  sel- 
ling at  $1.50  !"  Wait  just  a  moment,  please.  In  addition  to  the  cost  of  paper, 
printing,  and  binding,  there  is  a  copyright  of  ten  cents  to  the  author.  Then 
we  must  add  cost  of  plates,  store  room,  clerks,  advertising,  postage,  loss  on 
sales,  insurance,  etc.,  increasing  the  cost  at  least  five  cents  per  copy.  Now  on 
ordinary  sales  the  publisher  would  still  have  a  profit  of  from  ten  to  twenty-fi\r 
cents  per  book.  "  Where  is  my  arithmetic  ?  $1.50  —  65  =  25  isn't  quite  up 
to  the  times  I"  Wiry,  my  dear  sir,  publishers  give  from  40  per  cent,  to  50  per 
cent,  from  retail  to  jobbers,  thus  on  our  Si. 50  book  getting  from  seventy-five 
cents  to  ninety  cents  per  copy. 

"  Well,  but  they  should  lower  the  retail  price  and  not  give  so  much 
discount." 

Much  easier  said  than  done.  The  jobbers  give  about  one  third  to  retail 
dealers,  thus  making  only  about  ten  per  cent,  to  cover  losses  and  pay  expenses. 
The  retailer  makes  the  balance — which  to  him  is  just  fifty  per  cent. — and  the 
instant  a  publisher  shows  any  signs  of  lowering  retail  prices  and  cutting 
discounts  in  proportion,  every  retail  dealer  who  handles  his  books,  crys  out  as 
if  it  were  a  personal  affront,  and  from  that  time  forth  uses  every  effort  to  keep 
said  publishers  books  from  being  adopted  or  used  in  his  territory. 

Here  then  is  the  first  leak,  viz.  ;  the  great  profit  claimed  by  retail  dealers; 
and  those  men  who  in  our  towns  and  cities  are  crying  for  reform  in  prices  of 
books,  should  see  to  it  first  of  all  that  the  dealers  who  supply  books  for  the 
schools  agree  not  to  make  over  fifteen  per  cent,  on  such  sales. 

Still  further.  A  book  is  published  and  advertised.  That  is  but  the  begin- 
ning. If  the  publisher  sat  down  and  waited  for  orders  he  would  not  sell 
enough  of  the  best  text-book  ever  printed  to  pay  for  the  plates.  There  are 
few  teachers  and  fewer  school  boards  that  would  seek  out  the  book,  even  if 
brought  to  their  notice  by  circulars,  examine  it  carefully  and  then  use  it  if 
found  the  best. 

No.  The  publisher  must  give  away  the  first  edition  and  sometimes  the 
second  and  third.  Not  only  this,  but  in  most  cases  he  must  pay  the  postage 
or  express  on  the  books  so  sent  for  examination,  for  only  our  very  best  teach- 
ers insist  on  paying  the  first  cost  of  books  so  sent,  or  in  fact  the  express  even, 
and  few  school  boards  would  think  of  adopting  any  text-book  unless  the 
publisher  would  supply  each  member  with  a  copy  free.  Some  boards  require 
;  by  a  rule  a  copy  for  each  member  before  they  will  consider  a  book,  and  some- 
!  times  two  or  three  copies  are  asked  for. 

Next  comes  the  cost  of  advertising.  There  are'scattered  over  the  country  an 
indefinite  number  of  school  journals,  each  one  must  be  patronized  in  order  to 
keep  the  editor  "  well  disposed,"  for  we  all  recognize  the  power  of  the  press. 
If  we  had  but  three  or  four  such  papers  in  the  country,  the  publishers  would 
be  as  desirous  of  "  space  "  as  they  are  now  anxious  to  avoid  taking  it. 

Then  there  are  scores  of  colleges  that  are  now  "  favoring  publishers  "  by  put- 
ting advertisements  in  their  catalogues,  at  from  $50  to  $100  a  page,  while 
hundreds  of  little  academies  and  towns  calculate  upon  getting  enough  from 
publishers,  for  inserting  a  few  pages  of  advertisements,  to  fTay  the  entire 
expense  of  printing  their  catalogues  or  school  reports. 

In  some  cases  it  is  understood  that,  to  put  it  mildly,  no  special  desire  will  be 
manifested,  in  said  colleges,  academies,  and  towns,  to  use  the  books  of  any- 
firm  not  advertising. 

But  the  heaviest  expense  has  not  yet  been  mentioned  ;  a  firm  may  publish  the 
most  excellent  Reader  ever  issued  from  the  press;  it  may  give  away  thousands 
of  copies,  and  pay  the  cost  of  transportation  ;  it  may  send  circulars  to  every 
board,  to  every  superintendent,  to  every  teacher  in  the  country  ;  it  may  make 
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the  price  twenty  per  cent,  less  than  any  corresponding  hooks,  and  yet  not  sell 
in  five  years  so  many  as  it  gave  away  the  first  six  months.  Houses  know  this. 
They  publish  books  to  sell,  therefore  they  add  at  great  expense  another  factor  in 
the  problem,  viz.,  agents.  The  cost  of  traveling  is  considerably  above  $  1,000,000 
per  year  to  the  different  publishing  houses  of  the  United  States.  One  promi- 
nent house  can  be  named  whose  agents  cost  it  over  #80,000  per  pear.  These 
houses  know  very  well  that  books  cannot  be  introduced  to  any  extent  without 
the  work  of  these  agents,  and  that  the  house  that  has  the  best  and  the  most 
agents  will  introduce  the  most  books.  Let  it  be  known  that  books  would  be 
introduced  only  on  their  merits,  and  the  houses  would  gladly  save  the  million 
or  more  per  year. 

Take  now  these  expenditures  which  are  made  necessary  by  the  people  or 
their  officers,  and  divide  pro  rata  among  the  books  sold,  and  you  have  brought 
the  cost  of  the  book  before  mentioned  up  quite  near  the  net  price  to  publisher, 
specially  when  as  is  true  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  publishers  are  compelled, 
in  order  to  introduce  their  books,  to  supply  them  free — as  has  been  customary 
in  the  past — or  at  best  to  exchange  for  old,  valueless  books  at  less  than 
one  half  retail,  and  pay  all  expenses  of  the  change. 

Now  the  remedy  for  these  ills  can  never  be  found  in  special  legislation. 
Our  school  laws  are  already  nearly  tinkered  to  death.    We  believe  : 

1.  That  school  books  should  never  be  introduced  in  the  middle  of  a  class, 
but  always  when  the  class  begins  the  study. 

2.  That  the  regular  price  should  always  be  paid  for  introduction. 

3.  That  teachers  and  school  boards  should  keep  abreast  of  the  publishers 
in  their  efforts  to  improve  text-books. 

4.  That  the  teachers  and  school  boards  should  clearly  understand  that,  to 
accept,  from  publishers  or  from  their  agents,  books  which  will  not  be  intro- 
duced into  the  school,  is  placing  said  teachers  and  boards  under  improper 
obligations. 

5.  That  since  the  above  is  true,  all  teachers  and  school  boards  should  return 
to  publishers  every  book  received,  for  examination,  which  is  not  approved  for 
introduction. 

6.  That  teachers  and  school  boards  should  refuse  to  accept,  from  publishers 
or  their  agents,  gifts  of  any  miscellaneous  books. 

7.  That  when  for  any  reason  it  may  seem  desirable  to  change  any  text-book, 
a  committee  chosen  for  that  purpose  should  invite  different  publishers  to  for- 
ward sets  of  books  for  examination,  should  test  carefully  in  the  school-room 
and  at  home,  should  adopt  the  best  and  return  the  others.  (In  writing  this 
we  would  not  be  understood  as  having  any  prejudice  against  the  agents  now 
in  the  field.  On  the  contrary  they  are  genial,  scholarly  men,  who  are  an 
honor  to  their  houses,  but  they  are  a  costly  factor  in  the  price  of  school  books, 
and  if  the  best  books  could  be  introduced  equally  well  without  them,  so  much 
would  be  saved). 

8.  Towns,  academies,  and  colleges  should  refrain  ffom  inserting  advertise- 
ments of  school  books  in  public  documents  of  any  description. 

9.  These  towns  will  be  in  condition  to  insist  on  a  great  reduction  in  price, 
which  will  take  place  without  waiting  for  a  "strike,"  since  the  profit  would 
be  great  enough  to  compel  an  active  competition.  B. 


COMPETITIVE  STATE  EXAMINATIONS. 

A.  F.  Nightingale,  Lake  View,  Illinois. 

THE  educational  seeds  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  are  beginning  to  germ- 
inate, and  it  devolves  upon  the  husbandmen  to  so  encourage  and  culti- 
vate the  growth,  that  legiymate  and  well-ripened  fruit  may  be  gathered  for  the 
sturdy  nurture  of  the  great  educational  system. 

Believing  that  every  method  that  will  insure  a  healthful  incitement  to  effort, 
and  prompt  a  generous  rivalry,  that  will  tend  to  destroy  rut-ism,  and  produce 
more  critical  study  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  pupils,  should  be  hailed  with 
delight  and  adopted  with  eagerness,  I  attended  the  meeting  of  the  State 
Association  at  Champaign,  primed  with  the  determination  to  present  a  reso- 
lution at  the  appropriate  time,  which  should  embody  the  idea  of  holding  com- 
petitive examinations  annually  among  the  schools  of  Illinois,  and  sending  the 
manuscripts  for  exhibition  at  the  Inter-State  Exposition,  at  Chicago,  and  plac- 
ing them  under  the  charge  of  a  special  committee  for  examination  and  a 
report.  I  was  pleased,  however,  to  preserve  my  ammunition  until  after  the 
excellent  Centennial  Report  of  Prof.  White,  which,  to  my  relief  and  gratifica- 
tion, contained  suggestions  so  similar,  and  which  were  so  promptly  acted 
upon,  that  my  guns  were  spiked. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  time  are  already  beginning  to  carry  the 


plan  into  execution.  And,  as  agitation  is  the  great  law  of  progress,  it  seems 
justly  in  place  to  accept  their  invitation  to  discuss  the  suggestions  presented  by 
them  in  a  late  number  of  the  WEEKLY. 

1.  In  this  era  of  political  reform,  when  the  sounds  of  breaking  rings  are 
already  heard,  let  the  fiat  go  forth,  that  in  this  examination  there  shall  be  no 
ring  influence,  (for  the  State  Association  may  possibly  not  be  free  from  it,  but 
my  brief  acquaintance  with  its  workings  would  not  make  it  charitable  for  me 
to  judge  it  by  others),  no  favoritism,  no  wire-pulling,  but  that  real  merit  shall 
be  the  basis  of  all  awards. 

2.  While  I  see  no  objections,  and  many  advantages,  (if  teachers  are  honest), 
arising  from  the  preparation  of  questions  by  the  proper  authorities  of  each 
competing  school,  in  accordance  with  certain  rules  and  restrictions,  which 
should  be  promulgated,  yet,  if  it  is  thought  best,  to  *'  avoid  all  appearance  of 
evil,"  that  all  schools  of  the  same  grade  should  have  identically  the  same 
questions,  then  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  make  such  questions 
thoroughly  impartial,  that  no  one  who  has  any  connection,  direct  or  otherwise, 
with  any  of  the  competing  schools,  should  have  any  part  in  the  preparation  or 
suggestion  of  the  questions  to  be  used. 

3.  I  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  reasons,  in  the  suggestions  of  the  commit- 
tee, for  limiting  the  high  school  work  to  geometry,  natural  history,  English 
literature,  and  Latin.  I  think  I  comprehend  the  purpose  partially,  but,  if  the 
object  of  these  examinations  is  "  to  stimulate  the  schools  to  a  higher  degree 
of  excellence  in  their  work,"  then  certainly  a  sufficient  number  of  studies 
should  be  introduced  to  include  all  the  pupils  of  any  high  school. 

Why  exclude  algebra,  (elementary  or  higher),  physiology,  Greek,  French, 
German,  and  other  studies  of  equal  importance  in  the  minds  of  some  ?  The 
answer  concerning  Greek  may  be,  that  few  high  schools  teach  it ;  but  if  there 
are  two,  these  will  make  enough  for  competition.  Algebra  is  certainly  one  of 
the  very  leading  studies  in  every  high  school. 

Again,  what  is  to  be  the  basis  of  the  Latin  examination  ?  In  almost  every 
first-class  high  school  there  will  be  several  Latin  classes,  embracing  the  Latin 
Reader,  Caesar,  (or  Sallust,  or  Nepos),  Virgil,  and  Cicero.  It  would  be  mani- 
festly unjust  to  give  a  translation  in  Cfesar  to  a  class  who  were  only  studying 
Sallust;  and  since,  in  our  high  schools,  Virgil  sometimes  precedes  and  some- 
times follows  Cicero,  the  greatest  proficiency  should  be  expected  from  a  class 
which  had  pursued  the  study  of  Latin  the  longest.  It  seems  to  me  there  will 
be  a  practical  difficulty  in  the  preparation  of  the  same  set  or  sets  of  Latin 
questions  to  meet  these  varying  circumstances. 

Yet  as  Latin  is  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  an  absolutely  necessary 
prerequisite  to  a  good  English  education,  and  as  the  study  of  it  should  be 
more  and  more  encouraged  in  our  secondary  schools,  I  hope  some  solution  of 
this  question  may  be  reached,  whereby  all  the  pupils  pursuing  Latin  in  any  of 
our  high  schools  may  be  enabled  justly  to  compete.  I  would  suggest  that 
three  different  sets  of  Latin  questions  be  prepared;  the  first  to  include  Hark- 
ness'  Latin  Reader  (or  an  equivalent)  to  Syntax  of  Adjectives  ;  the  second  to 
embrace  the  Reader  to  Roman  History,  and  the  first  book  of  the  /Eneid ;  the 
third  to  cover  six  books  of  the  /Eneid,  and  the  four  orations  of  Cicero  against 
Catiline,  with  appropriate  critical  grammar  with  each ;  but  with  such  a  system 
of  equivalents,  that  a  class  may  be  enabled  to  select  from  authors  actually 
read,  passages  from  Caesar,  Sallust  or  Nepos,  Cicero  or  Virgil. 

4.  I  would  suggest  that  the  examination  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
regular  annual  examinations  in  the  schools  of  the  state,  which  usually  take 
place  in  the  latter  part  of  June.  I  have  written  thus  freely,  and  thus  critically, 
because  I  am  heartily  in  earnest  for  these  examinations,  and  hail  them  as  one 
of  the  best  educational  omens  for  good  it  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  our 
educators  to  promulgate. 

I  hope  the  columns  of  the  Weekly  will  teem  with  suggestions  concerning 
this  excellent  scheme,  and  that  when  a  final  decision  is  reached,  all  will  be 
done  in  the  spirit  of  honorable  fairness,  impartial  criticism,  and  a  desire  to 
promote  the  true  ends  of  thorough  scholarship. 


One  of  the  West  Side  schools  boasts  a  teacher  who  is  a  most  sarcastic  man, 
and  delights  in  bulldozing  his  scholars.  The  latter  decided  recently  that  for- 
bearance was  no  longer  a  virtue,  and  put  up  a  job  on  him.  To  each  scholar 
was  assigned  a  pet  phrase  of  the  teacher's,  and  armed  with  this  they  waited 
battle,  secure  in  the  justice  of  their  cause.  The  first  avenger  was  asked  why 
he  hadn't  learned  his  geography  lesson.  "  Please,  sir,"  he  replied,  respect 
fully,  "  I  forgot  we  had  geography  to-day,  and  I  will  be  forgetting  to  eat  my 
dinner  next  thing."  The  next  gave  a  similar  reply,  adding  with  a  bitter  sneer 
that  he  would  forget  his  own  name  next;  the  third  declared  that  he  might 
snorlly  be  expected  to  fail  to  remember  he  had  a  head,  and  so  on.  And  that 
teacher  was  so  much  pleased  with  their  innocent  stratagem  that  he  took  a 
solemn  oath  to  get  up  a  lobby  and  have  capital  punishment  made  compulsory 
in  the  public  schools,  even  if  he  was  to  be  shot  for  it. — Chicago  Tribune. 
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Editor,  W.  L.  Smith,  East  Saginaw,  Michigan. 

[Mualcal  exchanges,  books  for  notice  correspondence,  queries,  etc.  touching  upon  musical 
topics,  should  be  sent  to  the  editor  of  this  department.] 


VOCAL  MUSIC  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
f  |AHE  importance  of  vocal  music  as  a  branch  of  education  has  been  quite 
X     generally  acknowledged  by  educators,  and  without  going  into  extended 
argument  in  its  favor,  we  shall  only  present  a  statement  of  some  of  the  more 
important  reasons  why  it  should  be  taught  in  public  schools  : 

1.  The  influence  which  music  has  always  exerted  over  the  soul  of  man,  and 
its  consequent  almost  universal  use,  give  it  a  prominence  as  a  branch  of  edu- 
cation, which  demands  more  general  attention. 

2.  11  the  knowledge  of  it  ever  becomes  general,  its  study  must  be  com 
menced  in  childhood,  before  the  organs  of  hearing  and  vocalization  become 
mj  fixed  that  musical  sounds  can  neither  be  produced  nor  appreciated. 

3.  In  a  sanitary  view,  singing  is  one  of  the  best  promoters  of  health. 

4.  Its  good  influence  upon  the  morals  and  deportment  of  the  young  is  incal- 
culable. 

5.  The  mental  discipline  required  in  learning  the  science  gives  it  as  high  a 
position  as  any  other  study. 

6.  Music  as  a  means  of  vocal  culture  is  unequaled,  and  greatly  aids  in  mak- 
ing good  readers  and  speakers. 

7.  In  the  light  of  economy,  the  cost  for  tuition  to  the  parent,  in  the  way  of 
private  instruction,  would  be  greatly  lessened  by  having  music  taught  in  the 
public  schools;  while  those  who,  from  poverty,  would  otherwise  never  receive 
any  musical  training,  would  be  greatly  benefited. 

If,  then,  it  is  desirable  to  have  music  more  generally  taught,  as  a  science,  in 
our  schools,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  question 
WHO  SHALL  TEACH  IT? 

In  cities  and  towns  where  special  teachers  are  employed,  but  little  difficulty 
will  be  found  in  arranging  the  mode  of  instruction;  but  in  the  vast  majority 
of  schools,  no  special  teachers  are  employed,  and  consequently  it  remains  for 
the  regular  teachers  to  perform  all  the  work  that  may  be  done  in  this  depart- 
ment. In  this  connection,  the  question  will  naturally  arise  in  the  minds  of 
many,  how  it  is  possible  for  the  ordinary  school  teachers  to  impart  musical 
instruction,  since  so  many  know  nothing  of  the  science,  being  unable  to  sing. 
Perhaps  the  best  answer  is  the  simple  statement  that  all  such  as  have  earnestly 
and  persevenngly  attempted  the  work  have  succeeded,  and  succeeded  well. 
Teachers  are  accustomed  to  habits  of  study  and  investigation ;  and  if  they 
will  make  use  of  any  of  the  valuable  text-books  that  have  been  prepared  for 
their  special  benefit,  they  need  not  find  any  difficulty  in  learning  the  princi- 
ples of  musical  science,  so  as  to  be  able  to  teach  the  same  to  their  pupils.  If 
a  teacher  is  unable  to  sing,  undoubtedly  there  may  be  found  some  pupils  in 
the  school,  or  a  friend,  who  can  and  will  gladly  assist  until  the  entire  school 
can  sing  the  scale  correctly.  When  this  has  been  accomplished,  the  teacher's 
work  will  consist  in  giving  instructions  in  the  elements,  and  seeing  that  proper 
practice  is  given  by  the  school  in  exercises  and  songs.  In  connection 
with  this,  we  copy  the  following  from  the  report  of  the  Music  Committee  of 
the  Boston  Public  Schools  :  "An  aptness  to  teach  only  is  necessary,  and  any 
person  who  is  fitted  in  other  respects  to  hold  the  responsible  position  as  a 
teacher  in  a  public  school  has  the  ability,  we  contend,  to  learn  in  a  very  short 
time  how  to  teach  the  elements  of  music,  as  well  as  the  other  studies  required 
in  our  common  schools.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  teacher  should  be  able 
to  sing,  in  order  to  be  successful  in  this  branch  of  study,  though,  of  course,  it 
is  an  aid."  Hundreds  of  instances  might  be  cited  to  show  the  success  of 
teachers,  who,  at  one  time,  thought  it  impossible  for  them  to  do  anything  in 
the  matter,  but  who  have  since  earnestly  taken  hold  of  it ,  but  it  is  certainly 
unnecessary,  as  we  hope  that  every  faithful  teacher,  who  seeks  to  render  to 
those  whose  education  is  intrusted  to  him  the  greatest  amount  of  good,  will 
make  the  experiment,  and  ascertain  for  himself  whether  or  not  we  are  correct. 

In  the  interest,  and,  we  trust,  for  the  benefit  of  all  such  teachers,  we  under- 
take to  conduct  the  Musical  Department  of  The  Educational  Weekly,  and 
to  each  one  we  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  communicate  with  us  upon  all 
points  connected  with  giving  instruction  in  vocal  music  in  public  schools. 

A  festival,  consisting  of  two  concerts  and  a  matinee,  will  be  given  at  the 
Tabernacle,  Chicago,  some  time  in  June  next,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Apollo  Club,  of  that  city. 


Practical  Hints  and  Exercises. 


Editor,  Mrs.  Kate  B.  Ford,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
POLITICS. 

[Especially  suited  to  the  present  time.  ] 

BILL  More  and  1,  in  days  gone  by. 
Were  friends  the  long  year  through, 
Save  when,  above  the  melting  snow, 
Wild  March  his  trumpet  blew. 

Outspoken  foes,  we  then  arose  ; 

Each  chose  a  different  way ; 
For  March,  to  our  New  Hampshire  hills, 

Brings  back  town -meeting  days. 

Its  gingerbread  and  oranges, 

Alike  on  Bill  and  me, 
That  day  bestowed,  but  only  one 

Could  share  its  victory. 

For  what  was  victory  ?  We  had 

Opposing  views  of  that, 
For  Billy  was  an  old  line  Whig, 

And  I  a  Democrat. 

The  tide  of  politics  ran  high 

Among  the  village  boys, 
And  those  were  truest  patriots 

Who  made  the  greatest  noisi-. 

And  who  could  higher  toss  his  cap, 

Or  louder  shout  than  I  ? 
Till  all  the  mountain  echoes  learnt 

My  party  battle-cry  ! 

One  time, — it  was  election  morn, — 

Beside  the  town-house  door, 
Among  a  troop  of  cheering  boys, 

I  came  on  Billy  More. 

"  Cheer  on  !"    I  called  ;  "  I  would  not  gi\e 

For  your  hurrahs  a  fig  ; 
But  say,  what  do  the  Whigs  believ  e  ? 

Speak  Billy  !  you're  a  Whig." 

And  Bill  said,  "  I  don't  know  or  care  ; 

You  needn't  ask  me  that ; 
You'd  better  tell  me  if  you  can, 

Why  you're  a  Democrat." 

And  I  commenced,  in  bold  disdain, — 

"What  ?  tell  you,  if  I  can  ? 
I  ?  Why,  my  father 's  candidate 

For  second  selectman. 

"And  he  knows — I  know — he  knows — lie — 

1  think— I  feel— I— I— 
I — I — I  am  a  Democrat, — 

And  that's  the  reason  why." 

"  Ha  !  ha!"  the  mocking  shout  that  rose, — 

I  seem  to  hear  it  now; 
And  feel  the  hot  tmultuous  blood 

That  crimsoned  cheek  and  brow  ! 

1  might  have  spared  my  blushes  then, 

I  should  have  kept  my  shame 
For  men,  grown  men,  who  fight  to-day 

For  just  a  party  name  ! 

This  side  or  that,  they  cast  their  votes, 

And  pledge  their  faith,  and  why  ? 
Go  ask,  and  you  will  find  them  wise 

As  Billy  More  and  I  ! 

Marion  Douglass. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

32J  PRELIMINARY  ACADEMIC  EXAMINATION.    MARCH,  i,  2,  1877. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

30  CORRECT  ANSWERS  REQUIRED. 
I.  If  a  Hue  be  drawn  on  the  map  of  the  world,  from  Greenland  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  what  ocean  will  it  cross  ?   2.  From  Alaska  to  Cape  Horn  ? 
3.  Form  Africa  to  Australia? 

4.  How  many  degrees  is  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  from  the  North  Polar 
circle  ? 

5.  What  mountain  range  is  the  water-shed  between  the  western  tributaries 
of  the  Mississippi  and  the  rivers  which  empty  into  the  Pacific  ? 

6.  What  city  on  an  island  in  the  St.  Lawrence  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Ottawa  river  ? 

7-10.  What  states  are  drained  in  part  by  the  Connecticut  river  ? 

11,  Near  what  parallel  of  latitude  is  Philadelphia  ? 

12.  What  parallel  forms  part  of  the  S.  boundary  of  New  York? 

13-18.  Mention  six  states  and  territories  directly  between  St.  Louis  and 
San  Francisco. 

19.  Where  is  the  Sierra  Nevada  range? 

What  city  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  ? 
22.  What  peninsulas  indent  the  Mexican  Gulf? 
What  sea  east  of  Central  America  ? 
What  isthmus  between  Mexico  and  Central  America  ? 
26.  Mention  two  countries  of  South  America  that  are  crossed  l>v  ihe 
equator  ? 

27.  What  republic  has  Europe  ? 

28.  What  large  peninsula  between  the  Baltic  sea  and  the  Atlantic  ?  29. 
Between  the  North  sea  and  the  Baltic  ? 

30.  What  mountain  chain  traverses  Italy  ? 

31.  On  what  river  of  Italy  is  Rome  situated  ? 

32.  What  country  lies  east  of  the  Red  sea  ? 

33.  What  country  north  of  the  Chinese  empire  ? 

34.  In  which  one  of  the  5  zones  is  most  of  Asia  ? 

35.  What  large  gulf  indents  the  west  coast  of  Africa  ? 

36.  What  large  island  belongs  to  Africa  ? 

37.  In  what  direction  from  Persia  is  Australia  ? 

38.  39.  In  which  two  zones  is  Australia  ? 
40.  To  what  government  does  Australia  belong  ? 


20. 
21, 
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MORAL  SUASION  AND  LOVE. 


A MISTAKEN  notion  of  love  sometimes  induces  a  form  of  caresses  and  a  show 
of  affection  not  prompted  by  the  heart,  and  only  worthy  of  being  de- 
spised. We  have  personally  known  teachers  who  were  seized  with  an  indis- 
criminate, overwhelming  affection,  at  the  very  moment  of  their  entrance  into  a 
school,  who  scattered  in  lavish  profusion  the  most  endearing  adjectives,  and 
who  closed  every  day  by  sending  each  young  hopeful  home  to  his  mother  with 
a  parting  kiss. 

A  certain  jolly  member  of  the  board  of  education  once  visited  such  a  school. 
Four  o'clock  came,  and  the  boys  and  girls  stood  up  in  marching  order.  The 
school-mistress  took  her  station  at  the  door,  and,  one  by  one,  the  departing 
urchins  received  a  loving  embrace.  The  afore-mentioned  "  member,"  to  use 
his  own  words,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  forgot  himself,  and,  thinking 
he  was  a  boy  again,  joined  the  procession. 

"  SIDE  SHOWS." 

Mary  P.  Colburn,  Boston. 

HOW  can  "  side  shows  "  apply  to  our  business  as  educators  ?  We  are  not 
dealing  with  menageries,  albeit  there  is  so  much  of  the  animal  to  come 
under  our  vigilant  supervision  and  careful  training.  We  are  not  at  liberty,  as 
true  and  honest  workers,  to  burnish  up  little  latent  talent  in  one  direction, 
simply  for  an  exhibition  or  a  show-off,  and,  of  course,  are  not  to  neglect  any- 
thing. How,  then,  can  such  a  term  come  within  the  scope  of  our  labors  ? 
Let's  see. 

Connected  with  a  traveling  circus,  was  a  little  girl  of  about  ten  years  of  age; 
lively,  and  lovely,  and  sprightly,  she  speedily  became  a  favorite  with  the  ladies 
of  the  hotel,  where  they  rested  for  their  too  brief  period  of  recreation  and 
repose. 

It  was  the  little  Adile's  province  to  ride,  fearlessly  and  boldly,  one  of  the 


swiftest  horses.  Daily  prac'ic^  had  made  her  very  expert,  and  admiring  crowds 
watched  her  nightly. 

At  the  hotel,  was  a  certain  lady  with  whom  the  child  fell  in  love,  so  to 
speak,  and  she  lost  no  opportunity  of  being  with  her.  In  her  childish,  impetu- 
ous way,  she  poured  all  her  confidences  into  her  matronly  friend's  ear,  and, 
of  course,  among  other  things,  her  companions  were  fully  discussed.  One  of 
them  was  slightly  deformed,  and  on  being  asked  what  Bettine  was  likely  to 
become  as  time  went  on,  the  little  thing,  with  a  very  decided  air  of  mature 
philosophy,  said  in  a  musing  way — 

"  O,  poor  Bettine!    I  don't  think  she  will  ever  be  much  of  anything,  

she  will  only  do  for  a  side  show  /" 

There  is  a  world  of  meaning  in  these  few  words.  Only  a  side  show  !  Do  not 
many  of  us,  as  teachers,  suffer  from  some  deformity  which  will  keep  us  continually 
on  the  side  track  ?  Are  we  all  up  to  the  mark  of  taking  rank  in  the  vanguard 
of  our  noble  profession  ?  Now,  if  we  are  not,  may  we  not  become  so  ?  Are 
there  not  means  within  our  reach  which  will  go  far  toward  helping  us  to  such 
a  devoutly  to  be  desired  consummation  ? 

Most  assuredly,  friends.  No  cause  can  ever  be  at  a  stand-still ;  advance  or 
retrograde  is  the  law  of  everything.  It  is  not  teaching  to  keep  forever  in  the 
same  ruts — never  looking  ahead  or  to  either  hand  for  new  methods  and  im- 
pulses. 

There  is  no  surer  or  better  defined  way  toward  marked  improvement  than 
to  become  familiar  with  the  thoughts  of  others  who,  though  they  may  be 
neither  great  nor  distinguished,  have  yet  unearthed  some  new  idea  of  value  tu 
you  and  to  me.  We  can  appropriate  these,  if  we  only  will ;  there  is  no  law  of 
Mede  or  Persian  against  such  doing,  and  it  is  not  stealing. 

The  many  excellent  "  educational  journals  "  of  the  present  day  are  full  of 
valuable  suggestions  and  brave  ideas,  whose  worth  is  as  much  beyond  gold,  as 
brains  are  beyond  metal ;  and  we  can  frame  no  plausible  excuse  for  not 
informing  ourselves  through  these  legitimate  channels. 

Depend  upon  it,  we  must  do  just  this  very  thing;  upon  our  tables,  and  in 
our  hands,  too,  must  be  found  these  practical  helps, — or  we  must,  in  this 
march  of  improvement,  run  the  risk  of  the  inevitable  fiat — 

"  O,  she  will  never  be  much  of  anything,  she  will  only  do  for  a  side 
show  !" 


APPEALS. 

I WONDER  if  young  teachers  know  how  much  influence  they  loose  every  time 
they  appeal  to  a  higher  power.  When  a  person  asks  another  to  do  for 
her  what  she  ought  to  do  for  herself,  people  are  apt  to  think  her  either  indo- 
lent or  inefficient,  usually  the  latter,  and  children  think  and  decide  about 
these  things  as  readily  as  those  who  are  older.  Before  a  superior  should  be 
called,  I  would  exhaust  all  the  ingenuity  I  possessed,  all  the  advice  of  the 
wiser  and  more  experienced,  and  all  the  methods  suggested  in  the  professional 
books  and  magagines  at  hand. 

A  teacher  who  meets,  and  in  a  determined  way,  grapples  with  ever)1  diffi- 
culty, is  soon  recognized  as  the  "  ruling  power  of  the  realm,"  and  her  wishe» 
will  no  longer  be  questioned.  As  a  general  rule,  troublesome  cases  need  not 
be  decided  at  once.  It  will  be  better  for  all  concerned  if  a  little  time  be  taken 
for  thought.  Occasionally  an  ambitious  young  girl  will  carry  this  principle 
too  far,  and  try  to  conquer  by  physical  force  pupils  larger  and  stronger  than 
herself.  Such  an  endeavor  may  end  in  the  teacher's  victory,  it  will  be  more 
apt  to  be  concluded  by  a  most  disastrous  defeat.  We  are  all  coming  to  believe 
in  the  "  still  small  voice"  rather  than  the  earthquake  or  whirlwind.  The 
subtle,  persuasive  force  there  is  in  self  possession,  "  gentle  and  firm,"  comes 
as  often  from  the  weaker  as  the  "  sterner  sex."  We  once  heard  of  a  man— a 
teacher — who  had  little  faith  in  the  work  of  women,  who  thought,  in  fact, 
that  women  never  ought  to  teach  beyond  the  first  few  primary  grades.  His 
reasons  were  given  as  follows  :  "  Women  cannot  teach  for  three  reasons  ; 
first,  they  have  not  the  height," — here  he  straightened  up  his  manly  form  in  an 
impressive  manner,  for  he  stood  six  feet  two  inches  in  his  boots."  Second, 
they  have  not  the  strength" — and  he  clenched  his  strong  right  hand  and  shook 
defiance  to  an  imaginary  foe.  "And  third,  they  have  not  the  voice."  The 
deep  bass  on  the  last  few  words  made  the  argument,  for  the  time,  unanswer- 
able, and  it  only  remained  to  be  shown  by  his  practice  that  his  theory  was  not 
one  of  the  wisest  in  the  world. 


A  Columbia  professor,  reproving  a  youth  for  the  exercise  of  his  fists,  said  i 
"  We  fight  with  our  heads  here."  The  youth  reflected,  and  replied  that  butting 
wasn't  considered  fair  at  his  last  school. 
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Correspondence. 


TARDINESS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  s 

IN  The  Educational  Weekly  for  March  ist,  under  the  title  of  "  School 
Economy,"  H.  B.  Buckham,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  advances  ideas  about  tar- 
diness, which  are  not  responded  to  by  the  teachers  of  this  place.  While  it  is 
true  that  tardiness  is  chronic  in  almost  all  schools,  it  is  not  true  that  it  exists 
as  a  necessary  evil.  Must  we  work  without  expecting  a  reward  ?  Does  the 
husbandman  plant  and  cultivate  with  the  expectation  of  reaping  only  part  of  a 
crop  ?  Mr.  Buckham  says :  "  As  a  fact  it  (tardiness)  exists  in  your  school 
and  you  would  like  to  get  rid  of  it  altogether.  *  *  *  *  But  be  assured, 
in  the  first  place,  that  it  will  never  be.  Strive  for  it,  and  persevere  in  the 
struggle,  but  do  not  anticipate  complete  success.  *  *  *  Teachers,  at 
their  institutes  and  associations,  are  very  often  tardy  themselves.  *  *  * 
Your  children  have  something  to  do  besides  coming  to  school." 

Are  teachers  to  hold  up  such  ideas  to  the  youth  of  our  land?  If  so,  good- 
bye to  education.  Now  what  are  the  facts  ?  First,  There  are  schools  where 
tardiness  is  wholly  unknown  in  some  of  the  departments.  The  Principal  of 
the  public  schools  of  St.  Charles,  Minnesota,  in  his  report  to  the  State  Super- 
intendent, says  :  "  In  the  high  school  classes  there  was  no  case  of  tardiness 
during  the  year." 

Up  to  the  present  date  there  has  been  no  case  in  the  high  school  depart- 
ment of  our  school  during  this  school  year;  and,  though  the  year  is  not 
ended,  still  wo  do  not  preach  anything  but  punctuality.  Should  one  of  the 
teachers  say  as  much  to  favor  tardiness  as  is  quoted  above,  the  children  would 
point  their  fingers  at  that  teacher.  Some  teachers  do  come  late  themselves,  but 
such  are  unfit  to  teach.  They  may  keep  school  in  order  to  get  the  paltry 
salary. 

Again,  let  the  teacher  tell  his  pupils  that  there  are  other  things  to  be  at- 
tended to  before  coming  to  school,  and  tardiness  will  be  the  inevitable  result. 
Teach  pupils  that  one  thing  at  a  time  and  that  well  done  is  all  mortal  can  do. 
If  there  are  excuses  for  tardiness,  certainly  they  can  be  found  out  on  the  Min- 
nesota prairies.  Attendance  is  not  second  to  punctuality.  A  teacher  must  take 
an  interest  in  every  pupil,  aiding  and  guiding  his  youthful  steps  in  the  proper 
channel,  for  success  in  life.  The  boy  who  is  taught  that  to  be  late  at  school 
is  a  disgrace,  will  carry  the  idea  with  him  through  life ;  the  girl  who  will 
take  the  shovel  in  hand  to  dig  out  a  path  from  the  house  to  the  road,  in  order 
to  get  to  school,  has  a  true  love  for  the  school.  This  has  been  done  and  can 
be  done  again. 

To  persevere  without  expecting  success  is  quite  an  impossibility.  The 
impetus  to  perse  verance  is  the  hope  of  success  in  the  end ;  take  this  hope  away 
and  perseverance  is  at  an  end.  Yours  Truly,  Sam'l.  F.  Cale. 

Sauk  Centre,  Minn.,  March  io,  1877. 

THE  N.  Y.  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

THE  Weekly,  in  its  editorial  columns,  repeats  a  statement  which  is  cur- 
rent in  this  state  and  which  is  doing  the  normal  schools  great  injury, 
although  it  is  incorrect.  It  is  that  of  6,348  students  in  attendance  at  these 
schools  3,393  are  academic  students,  that  is,  students  not  preparing  to  teach. 
To  each  of  the  eight  schools  in  the  state  is  attached  a  model,  or  practice 
school.  This  is  deemed  an  essential  part  of  the  normal  school,  as  it  affords 
the  only  opportunity  of  teaching  under  the  inspection  of  those  who  have  been 
instructed  in  theories  and  methods.  The  teaching  in  these  schools  is  largely, 
in  some  cases  wholly,  done  by  pupil-teachers  from  the  normal  school,  but 
under  the  constant  supervision  and  criticism  of  either  permanent  teachers  in 
charge  of  the  several  rooms,  or  of  critics  employed  by  the  normal  schools,  or 
of  both.  The  arrangements  for  sustaining  these  schools  of  practice  varies  in 
different  places,  in  some  the  whole  expense  being  borne  by  the  normal 
school,  and  in  others  almost  entirely  by  the  city  or  village,  and  in  others 
being  divided  between  the  two,  as  both  are  benefited  by  it.  It  is  by  count- 
ing all  the  children  in  these  schools  that  our  opponents  here  prove  that  more 
than  half  the  students  reported  as  in  attendance  at  normal  schools  are  not 
normal  students. 

But  there  are  academic  departments  in  connection  with  these  schools, 
which  many  object  to,  and  which  all  the  principals  would  be  glad  to  be  re- 
lieved of  by  a  statute  abolishing  them.  The  normal  schools  were,  with  two 
ur  three  exceptions,  successors  and  heirs  of  academies ;  the  buildings  and 
their  equipments  were  furnished  by  the  village  or  county  in  which  they  are 
located,  and  were  deeded  to  the  state,  with  the  understanding  or  proviso  that 
academic  instruction  should  still  be  maintained  in  them  for  the  benefit  of 
those  within  the  corporations  in  which  the  money  for  buildings  etc.  was 
raised,  who  might  not  wish  to  prepare  for  teaching,  and  this  in  some  cases 
without  and  in  others  with  the  payment  of  tuition.  One  or  two  of  the  schools 
which  did  not  succeed  academies  have  been  allowed  to  receive  students  in  the 
>ame  way.  But  in  six  of  these  schools  the  number  of  such  students  has  been 
very  small ;  in  no  case  do  they  in  any  sense  "  overshadow  the  normal  school;" 
in  all.  the  authorities  would  be  glad,  as  I  have  said,  to  be  relieved  of  them. 
I  cannot  give  the  exact  aggregate  of  these  students — in  my  own  school  for  the 
past  year  the  average  was  only  nine — but  they  form  but  a  very  small  part  of 
the  number  of  academic  students  with  which  the  schools  are  charged.  To 
the  extent  of  these  departments,  our  normal  schools  are  open  to  just  criticism; 
the  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  getting  rid  of  these  appendages  lies  in 


the  circumstances  under  which  the  state  came  into  possession  of  its  normal 
school  property.  Yours  very  truly, 

H.  B.  Buckham. 

Normal  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  March  10,  1877. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

OUR  boards  of  education  cei&nly  need  educating.  Why  does  not  some- 
body start  an  association  of  school  directors  ?  Why  should  not  they 
meet  and  discuss  the  wants  of  their  schools,  and  consider  ways  and  means  to 
make  them  more  successful  ? 

Our  school  systems,  or  more  properly  our  school  customs,  need  many  re- 
forms, and  prominent  among  these  is  a  change  in  the  character  of  boards  of 
control.  In  the  country,  and  in  our  smaller  cities  and  towns,  these  ministers 
of  public  education  are  in  the  majority  of  cases  utterly  unfit  for  the  position 
they  hold.  They  are  men  of  limited  education  in  the  first  place,  unacquainted 
with  the  necessities  or  requirements  of  our  system,  and  incompetent  even  to 
judge  of  the  particular  fitness  of  a  teacher  for  a  school  under  their  own  con- 
trol. 

It  is  a  legitimate  argument  that  the  men  who  pay  the  taxes  should  have  a 
voice  in  their  application.  Hence  men  influential  on  account  of  wealth  will 
always  be  elected  to  these  positions.  Others  will  be  elected  from  political 
motives;  others  because  they  seem  to  be  the  best  material  at  hand;  and  a 
few  chronic  office  seekers  will  find  their  way  into  this  as  into  all  other  de- 
partments of  the  public  service.  The  boards  are  as  they  are,  and  will  not  be 
different  till  public  enlightenment  shall  make  a  different  public  sentiment.  So 
the  question  arises  how  can  we  make  them  more  efficient,  constructed  as  they 
are  ? 

The  teachers  are  very  fast  becoming  the  really  controlling  power  in  educa- 
tional affairs ;  and  it  rests  with  them  to  change  very  materially  the  character 
and  motives  of  action  of  their  respective  boards.  You  have  these  to  educate 
as  well  as  the  children.  This  is  to  be  done  by  discussing  with  them  changes 
and  better  methods,  and  giving  them  an  insight,  however  faint,  into  the  phi- 
losophy of  education. 

There  is  not  much  probability  that  any  meetings  or  associations  for  them 
especially  will  be  organized  very  soon.  But  what  should  be  done,  and  what 
would  perhaps  be  the  most  advantageous  thing  we  could  do,  is  for  every 
teacher,  or  superintendent  and  principal  particularly,  to  induce  members  of 
his  board  to  attend  the  teachers'  institutes.  A  day  or  two  at  one  of  these  pro- 
fessional gatherings  would  give  an  ordinary  school  officer  more  knowledge  of 
school  business  and  educational  spirit  than  he  ever  imagined  before.  It  could 
not  fail  to  give  him  a  little  inspiration,  and  it  might  begin  a  revolution  in  his 
ideas  that  would  work  wonders  in  the  provisions  for  your  school. 

I  am  not  finding  fault  with  the  average  intelligence  of  our  boards  of  educa- 
tion as  men  of  the  world,  but  with  their  meagre  qualifications  for  such  posi- 
tions. Since  our  educational  work  comes  up  before  us  now  as  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  our  interests, — nay  more,  as  the  preserver  and  protector  of  all 
of  them,  we  need  to  see  that  it  is  administered  by  the  most  capable  hands. 
Let  us  urge  upon  the  school  boards  everywhere  the  importance  of  a  better 
understanding  of  actual  school  work,  of  an  interchange  of  ideas ;  and  we 
might  add,  that  even  school  journals  would  not  hurt  them.  Ohio. 


GENDER:    WHAT  IS  IT?    OR,  HE,  SHE,  AND  IT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

GENDER  is  not  sex ;  and  yet  it  is  derived  from  sex,  but  often  remotely. 
Gender  is  a  grammatical  property,  and  belongs  solely  to  the  name, 
while  sex  is  physiological,  and  belongs  to  the  organic  structure.  There  are 
but  two  sexes ;  but  there  must  be  three  genders,  and  there  may  be  five. 
Among  pronouns  "he"  is  distinctively  and  always  masculine;  "she"  is  always 
feminine;  and  "it"  is  always  neuter, — even  when  used,  as  it  often  is  used 
in  place  of  the  name  of  an  animal.  "  He,"  then,  must  be  used  to  represent 
the  name  of  a  male;  "  she,"  to  represent  the  name  of  a  female;  and  "  it  "  to 
represent  the  name  of  any  inanimate  object. 

Now  when  our  fancy  endows  an  inanimate  thing  with  life,  and  we  wish  to 
speak  of  it  as  a  thinking  and  self-acting  being,  is  there  in  our  language  any 
la7u  of  sexification  as  well  as  personification  ?  any  law  which  may  determine 
whether  he  or  she  is  to  be  used  to  represent  this  fancy-created  personality  ? 
There  certainly  is.    Yet  our  grammars  seem  not  to  have  seen  it. 

Sex  and  gender  are  not  identical.  The  two  terms  are  never  interchangea- 
ble ;  and  yet  this  law  for  the  sexification  of  inanimate  things  goes  much  deeper 
into  the  physiology  of  sex  than  text-books  have  ever  told  us,  and  deeper  per- 
haps than  it  would  be  expedient  to  go  in  a  text-book  for  a  promiscuous  school. 
Thus  the  sun,  when  personified,  is  made  a  male,  and  his  name  is  therefore 
masculine,  because  he  emits  an  in-created  or  original  light.  But  the  moon  is 
made  a  female,  and  her  name  feminine,  because  she  first  receives  her  light 
ah  extra,  and  then  sends  it  forth. 

Just  so  a  ship  sends  forth  her  cargo  after  carrying  it  for  a  season  in  that  ca- 
pacious womb  called  her  hold.  Hence  ship,  personified,  is  always  made  a 
female.  And  then  her  name  is  of  course  feminine,  even  when  it  is  borrowed 
from  a  man  ;  as,  The  George  Washington,  man-of-war,  was  launched  yester- 
day.   She  will  receive  her  armament  to-day. 

So  it  is  with  a  gun  and  with  everything  else  that  contains  and  emits  for 
any  final  use  what  had  previously  been  committed  for  a  time  to  its  gestation 
and  keeping.  Thus  even  a  "  cart  "  or  a  "  kettle,"  if  personified  at  all,  must 
be  made  a  female,  and  its  name  become  feminine.  So  a  clock  or  a  watch, 
though  it  gives  birth  to  nothing  but  the  abstract  measurements  of  time,  yet, 
holding  within  its  case  the  hidden  and  adextra-received  machinery  that 
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measures  off  its  hours  for  man,  is  so  much  in  analogy  with  the  one  sex  that 
we  naturally  and  instinctively  make  it  a  female. 

Thus  the  analogy  of  real  sex  unconsciously  determines  the  grammatical 
gender  of  all  personified  neuter  nouns.  Even  a  "  boot  "  or  a  "  kite,"  if  per- 
sonified at  all,  ought  rather  to  be  made  a  female  than  a  male. 

Epicene  nouns,  that  is,  nouns  distinctive  of  animals  but  not  ot  sex,  such  as 
sheep,  hog,  snake,  worm,  /lea,  are  all  neuter  (not  common).  You  always  use 
the  neuter  pronoun  it  to  refer  to  one  of  them.  Parent,  cousin,  etc.  are  nouns 
of  the  common  gender.  You  can't  use  it  as  a  pronoun  to  refer  to  one  of  them, 
but  must  use  he  or  she.  You  can't  say,  My  last  parent  lived  to  a  great  age,  but 
it  died  yesterday.  You  must  say  he,  if  you  mean  your  father,  and  she  if  you 
mean  your  mother.  But  of  an  epicene  noun  you  would  say  it,  and  not  he  or 
the.  I  may  indeed,  say,  The  old  black  sheep,  I  fear,  has  lost  her  lambs,  for 
she  is  bleating  mournfullv.  But  here,  while  I  use.  the  epicene  word,  sheep,  T 
mean  the  sex-word,  cwc. 

Thus  sheep  is  neuter  gender.  And  it  ought  always  to  be  so  parsed,  unless, 
indeed,  we  make  a  fifth  gender,  and  call  it  epicene  or  doubtful.  Ewe  is 
feminine  and  ram  is  masculine,  but  sheep  is  neuter. 

Gender,  then,  is  simply  that  property  in  a  noun  which  requires  he,  she,  or  /'/ 
as  a  representee  pronoun.  Nothing  more.  In  other  words,  any  noun  is  mas- 
culine which  requires  he  as  its  pronoun ;  but  feminine,  if  it  requires  or  admits 
she  as  its  pronoun  ;  and  neuter  if  it  requires  or  admits  it,  whatever  may  be 
the  sex  or  want  of  sex  in  the  thing  named.  So  in  Latin,  gladius,  a  sword,  is 
masculine,  (just  as  masculine  as  taurus,  a  bull),  and  f aba,  a  bean,  is  feminine, 
(just  as  feminine  as  vacca,  a  cow),  but  without  any  regard  whatever  to  sex. 

M.  M.  Campbell, 

Bloomisgton,  Ind.,  March  13,  1877.  Supt.  Monroe  Co.,  Ind. 


AN  EXPLANATION  ILLUMINATED. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

rHE  explanation  of  "an  old  puzzle"  in  No.  9  of  the  Weekly  is  hardly 
up  to  the  requirements  of  the  case. 
The  "  suggestion  "  of  "  a  pupil  "  may  do  for  tyros  but  not  for  older  heads. 
I  myself  doubt  that  "O"  believes  the  explanation  valid.  Let  me  try,  and 
then  possibly  some  other  expounder  will  undertake  to  put  a  head-(light)  on 
me.  Let  x=y,  then  xs  —  xy  ;  subtract  y2  from  both  members  and  you  have 
.vB  — yt=xy— y" .  So  far  the  whole  thing  is  sound,  but  the  next  result  is 
absurd  simply  because  he  divided  by  x—y,  which,  under  the  hypothesis,  equals 
zero,  that  is,  nothing.  Factor  the  above  equation  and  it  becomes  (x-\-y)(x— y) 
—y  (x—y).  Now  you  may  multiply  either  member  of  this  equation  by  any 
number  whatever  and  cannot  disturb  its  equality.  The  mystery  is  all  owing 
(o  the  presence  of  the  factor  that  becomes  nothing  under  the  particular  hypoth- 
esis. It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  xt—yt  is  not  the  product  of  x-\-y  into 
x—y  for  any  values  whatever.    It  would  invalidate  and  disrupt  nearly  all 

x  — y       y  ..ox 
ulgebraic  analysis.   Write  the  equation  thus:  - — -  =  ^\~y  '  wnlCD  is  —  =  — 

at  bottom,  and  is  not  absurd  at  all.  To  show  this  up  more  fully, take  x'-—y!, 
then  xa=xyi,  and  x3-{-y*=xy2-\-y3.  Divide  by  x-\-yand  xs—xy-\-yt^zyt, 
and  xt  =  xy,  and  x—y.  Again  take  .r2==j'8  and  xi—xye,  and  xa—y"=xye 
—  ya.  Divide  by  x—y  and  xs-\-xy-\-y*z= ya,  and  xi=—xy,  and  .r=  — y. 
Both  results  are  true,  but  when  the  divisor  is  x-\-y,  x—y=o,  and  when  the 

divisor  is  x—y,  x-\-y=.o.    Proof :  x-  =y°  then  x*  —y*  —O  and  x-\-y—  — —  =0 

the  divisor  being  finite  j  and  x—y  —  r_|_^,—  o  the  divisor  being  finite ;  that 

is  to  say,  that,  given  (.v-)-v)  (x—y)  =0,  the  hypothesis  that  either  is  finite 
necessarily  renders  the  other  nothing.  But  this  encroaches  upon  the  whole 
question  (A11  Zero,  or  Nothing  in  Algebra"  which  I  have  already  promised  to 
discuss  at  some  future  time.  S.  S.  Rockwood. 


To  the  Editor  ok  the  Weekly  : 

In  the  "Old  Puzzle,"  given  by  "  O"  in  the  Weekly  of  March  1st,  is  not 
the  "  fallacy  "  simply  in  the  fact  of  assuming  that  (x-\-y)  is  the  quotient  arising 
from  dividing  by  o  or  (x-\-y)  ?  The  true  quotient  from  dividing  (x%  — y-)  by 
(x—y)  (o),  is  infinity,  and  not  (x-{-y),  as  assumed  above,  (x-j-y)  would  be 
the  true  quotient  in  any  case  save  where  x=y.  W. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

In  your  issue  of  March  1st,  I  find  on  page  104  "  An  old  Puzzle,  with  an 
explanation  suggested."  In  that  explanation,  it  is  claimed  that  the  fallacy 
arises  from  assuming  that  (x-\-y)  (x — y)  =  x*  —  y*  for  the  particular  relation 
x  —  y.  Are  we  to  accept  this  statement  as  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficul- 
ties ?  And  if  so  will  we  not  be  compelled  to  limit  the  theorem  in  our  Algebras, 
\\  hich  declares  that  the  product  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  two  quantities  is 
equal  to  the  difference  of  their  squares,  to  cases  where  the  quantities  are 
unequal  ? 

Is  not  the  fallacy  to  be  found  in  declaring  the  two  quotients  equal  ?  We 
have  .vs  —y*  —  -r2  —  xy.    Dividing  by  x  —  y  we  have,  for  the  value  x  ~y, 
se  J ;  two  symbols  of  indetermination,  certainly  we  are  not  warranted  in 
eclaring  the  two  results  of  this  division  equal,  since  each  is  indeterminate. 

Very  Truly  M. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly: 

I  have  been  reading  the  Weekly  very  carefully  for  some  time,  and  have 
seen  a  great  deal  on  "  graded  schools ;"  but  on  the  subject  of  "  district  schools  " 
but  little  has  been  said.  And  since  the  majority  of  us  are  only  "  country  teach- 
ers," we  would  like  to  see  something  that  would  hit  our  case. 

What  troubles  us  most,  are  the  largest  and  most  advanced  scholars.  There 


are  always  from  six  to  a  dozen  of  them  in  every  school.  Some  are  quite  studious  ; 
but  the  majority  only  come  to  kill  time,  and  seem  to  take  no  interest  in  any- 
thing. They  almost  always  study  arithmetic  ;  sometimes,  but  not  always,  read 
and  spell ;  and  in  their  recitations  they  are  usually  the  poorest  in  the  class.  I 
never  could  get  them  to  try  any  more  branches,  nor  to  take  any  interest  in  the 
branches  they  did  study. 

When  I  commenced  my  first  school,  I  thought  I  could  make  my  scholars 
so  thorough  in  arithmetic  that  they  never  need  go  over  it  again ;  but  my 
theories  would  not  work. 

I  would  like  to  have  one  who  lias  had  long  experience  in  mixed  schools 
write  something  on  the  subject.  S.  B.  Skinner. 

Walnut  Grove,  February  25,  1877. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

Austria  boasts  of  a  monopoly  in  text-book  manufacture,  similar  to  the  one 
with  which  some  of  our  legislators  seem  anxious  to  bless  us,  and  there,  too,  it 
is  maintained  that  the  institution  saves  the  consumers  money.  A  carefully  pre- 
pared table,  taking  into  account  the  number  and  size  of  pages,  the  quality 
of  the  paper,  of  type  and  binding,  lately  published,  tells  a  very  different 
story. 

Among  the  different  readers  and  series  of  readers,  compared  with  the  impe- 
rial article,  only  three  are  more  expensive,  exceeding  the  cost  of  the  latter  by 
respectively  <)lA,  15%^,  and  21  per  cent.;  the  remaining  seven  are  all  cheaper 
by,  respectively,        20,  31  •,<,  34,  3S}4<  45>  an(^  55  Per  cent- 

It  is  necessary  to  add  that  the  books  compared  are  the  best  and  most  popu- 
lar of  the  kind. 

For  those  among  our  legislators  who  have  learned  the  art  of  profiting  by 
the  experience  of  others,  this  notice  may  be  of  value. 

Yours,  W.  N.  Hailman. 

Milwaukee,  March  10,  1877. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

I  find  the  spelling  "erasable  "  in  Worcester's  Academic,  and  in  Webster's 
Primary,  Common  School,  University,  and  old  Unabridged  dictionaries,  but 
"  erasible  "  in  Webster's  new  Unabridged.    Is  the  latter  form  a  misprint '/ 
The  last  number  of  the  Weekly  is  brimful  of  helpful  articles. 

Truly  yours,  Benj.  F.  Knerr, 

Principal  of  Public  Schools. 
Schuylkill  Haven,  Pennsylvania,  February  27,  1877. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

In  an  article  entitled  "  Every  Day  Astronomy,"  found  on  page  77  of  the 
Weekly,  I  promised,  on  receiving  a  response  from  Springfield,  to  indicate  to 
you  the  ratio  existing  between  the  correct  and  the  incorrect  answers  given  by 
the  candidates  for  state  certificate  to  the  question  discussed  in  the  article  above 
mentioned. 

A  note  from  Colonel  Gray  indicates  that,  of  thirty-two  candidates, 
ten  answered  in  favor  of  the  Latitude,  nineteen  in  favor  of  the  Longitude,  and 
three  in  favor  of  both  Longitude  and  Latitude.  I  presume  these  thirty-two 
were  the  successful  candidates.  It  is  seen  that  less  than  one-third  were  cor 
rect.  I  mention  these  facts  by  no  means  as  a  reflection  upon  the  candidates ; 
for  the  successful  ones  did  well.  I  have  called  attention  to  the  subject  as  a 
matter  of  interest  and  of  practical  utility.        Most  respectfully 

L.  F.  M.  E. 

Carthage,  Illinois,  March  13,  1877. 

The  following  points  »ither  to  a  case  of  heterophemy  or  an  inexcusable 
blunder  on  the  part  of  proof-reader.    Prof.  Allen's  chirography  may  have 
thrown  a  halo  of  uncertainty  around  those  two  words,  so  that  we  will  all  share 
a  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  error. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

Could  I  have  made  nonsense  of  my  argument  by  writing,  "  Anything  that 
tends  to  reduce  the  distance  between  the  scholar  and  the  man  of  letters  I  think 
scholars  should  scrupulously  avoid ?"  (WrEEKLY,  March  15th).  I  suppose  1 
did,  and  that  my  readers  were  kind  enough  to  see  that  I  meant  widen.  Also, 
that  the  more  learned  of  them  spell  the  name  of  the  editor  of  Livy,  Weissen- 
born.  J.  H.  Allen. 

Cambridge,  March  19,  1877. 

Liberty  is  conceived  in  two  ways;  by  some  as  a  release  from  regard  for  the 
rights  of  others,  and  for  the  observance  of  law  ;  by  others  as  the  absence  ot 
whatever  trammels  the  rightful  development  of  individuality  or  the  promotion 
of  individual  welfare.  The  first  leads  to  oppression  and  despotism,  and  is 
frequently  expected  and  claimed  by  foreigners  in  this  country  who  were  un- 
willing to  brook  the  rightful  restraints  of  law  in  their  native  country  ;  the 
second  finds  its  main  impediments  in  religious  fanaticism,  (not  in  enlightened 
morals'!,  in  senseless  fashions  (not  in  adaptation  to  reasonable  behests  of  pro- 
priety), and  generally  in  attempts  unconditionally  to  bind  down  to  the  views 
and  examples  of  others.  F.  C.  Bessler. 

That  sombre,  black-coated  man,  the  terror  of  all  the  boys  in  the  village,  he, 
whom  the  little  girls  regarded  as  they  did  the  ogres  in  fairy  tales,  before  whom 
the  children  ran,  exclaiming  in  whispered  voices,  "  the  marster's  coming,"  to 
whom  on  the  street  the  head  was  uncovered  or  "  courtesy  "  performed,  whese 
appearance  at  any  social  gathering  was  like  the  coming  of  Banquo's  ghost  al 
the  banquet,  whose  owlish  style  and  forced  and  affected  dignity  was  thought 
to  be  the  proper  thing  for  the  pedagogue  in  society — this  man  is  dead,  and  if 
you  and  I  would  modify  opinion  we  must  show  by  our  lives  and  conversation 
that  the  corpse  is  buried  and  the  funeral  rites  ended.  The  schoolmaster  and 
the  threshing  machine  are  no  longer  synonymous  terms.         Aaron  Gove. 
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GENERAL. — The  highest  percentage  of  illiterates  in  the  South  is  in  South 
Carolina,  were  it  mounts  up  to  57.64.  The  lowest  is  in  Maryland, 
where  it  is  23.55.  In  Alabama  it  is  54.19  ;  in  Georgia,  56.06  ;  Mississippi, 
53.91  ;  Louisiana,  52.46 ;  Florida,  54.76.  The  average  percentage  for  four- 
teen of  the  Southern  States  is  45.27. 

Arizona. — The  educational  statistics  of  this  far-off  and  not  very  highly 
civilized  Territory  are  interesting,  to  say  the  least.  Last  year  it  spent  for 
school  purposes  $28,744.44,  and  the  receipts  were  $31,448.84.  The  total 
value  of  the  Territory's  school  property  is  $42,230.  The  school  population 
amounts  to  2,955  ;  !>2I3  °f  this  number  attended  school  last  year.  Of  the 
total  number,  1,474  can  read  and  write.  The  Territory  has  about  10,000  in- 
habitants. 

Connecticut. — About  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  Trinity  College  students  are 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  Science,  or  are  taking  a  special  course 
of  study,  leaving  eighty-five  per  cent,  in  the  full  classical  course.  .  Spanish, 
Hebrew,  and  Sankrit  are  among  the  elective  studies. 

GEORGIA. — The  school  attendance  in  this  state  during  the  past  year  has 
been:  Whites,  121,418 ;  colored,  57,987.  The  entire  school  population  of 
the  state  is  394,037.  The  cost  per  pupil  on  the  number  in  actual  attendance 
was  $2.53.  Local  taxation  raised  for  school  purposes,  $142,727.63;  this 
added  to  the  state  fund  of  $291,319  gives  a  total  of  $434,046.63  expended  for 
public  schools  in  1876.  This  would  be  $3.77  for  each  pupil  in  actual  attend- 
ance. The  Peabody  fund  distributed  in  this  state  in  1877  amounts  to  $8,500. 
Since  the  war  nearly  every  female  college  is  in  a  languishing  condition,  and 
does  not  approach  to  its  former  prosperity.  Many  flourishing  male  schools 
also  have  been  closed.  The  members  of  the  Legislature  have  the  right  of 
appointing  219  free  students  to  the  State  University,  yet  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  that  number  can  be  induced  to  attend.  The  cause  of  this  is  the  pov- 
erty of  the  people. 

New  York. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Association  of 
School  Commissioners  and  City  Superintendents  will  be  held  in  Albany,  March 
28th,  29th,  and  30th.  The  opening  exercises  will  be  held  Wednesday  even- 
ing, March  28,  at  7:30  P.  M.  There  will  be  three  sessions  daily.  Ample 
time  will  be  given  for  the  discussion  of  each  paper  and  report. 

Wednesday  Evening,  March  28th. 

Address  of  Welcome,  by  Charles  P.  Easton,  President  Board  of  Education, 
Albany ;  Annual  Address  of  the  President,  Superintendent  A.  McMillan,  A. 
M.;  Address — A  Vindication  of  the  Common  School  and  Normal  School 
Systems,  as  they  exist  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Principal  J.  H.  Hoose, 
Ph.  D.;    Miscellaneous  Business. 

Thursday  Morning,  March  2gth. 
Report  of  Committee  on  School  Laws. — Com.  John  Van  Schaick,  Supt.  B. 
h.  Snow,  Com.  G.  M.  Warren.  Report  of  Committee  on  School  Supervis- 
ion.— Corns.  Thos.  S.  Mount,  Geo.  W.  Holmes,  M.  W.  Smiih.  Paper. — 
"  Text  Books." — Supt.  R.  K.  R.  Montfort.  Report  of  Committee  on  Reorgan- 
ization.—Corns.  A.  W.  Morehouse,  R.  P.  Bush,  J.  B.  Riley,  Wm.  T.  Goode- 
nough,  R.  J.  H.  Speed. 

Thursday  Afternoon. 
Report  of  Committee  of  School  Districts  and  School  Officers. — Supt.  Ed- 
ward Danforth,  Com.  W.  J.  McMillan,  Com.  L.  M.  Robertson.  Address — 
•'  The  Common  School  System." — A.  A.  Keyes,  Deputy  Supt.  of  Public  In- 
struction. Report  of  Committee  on  Public  Schools. — Supt.  David  Beattie, 
Corns.  Andrew  J.  Provost,  James  W.  Hooper.  Paper — "  Teachers'  Associa- 
tions."— Supt.  O.  B.  Bruce. 

Thursday  Evening. 
Paper — "  Industrial  and  Inventive  Drawing  in  Public  Schools." — Hon.  J. 
Y.  Culyer.    Brief  Addresses  by  Hon.  Neil  Gilmour,  Supt.  Public  Instruction; 
Hon.  J.  V.  L.  Pruyn,  Chancellor  of  the  University;   Hon,  Horatio  Seymour, 
and  others. 

Friday  Morning,  March  30th. 
Report  of  Committee  on  Teachers  Qualifications. — Com.  R.  P.  Bush,  Supt. 
Chas.  Simmons,  Com.  R.  H.  Williams.    Miscellaneous  Business  and  Reports 
of  Special  Committees. 


Foreign. 


AUSTRALIA. — Four  students  of  the  Presbyterian  Ladies'  College  at 
Melbourne  have  put  forth  an  adaptation  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  "  Princess," 
in  which  they  take  a  wholly  different  view  of  "  woman's  future  "  from  that 
which  the  Old- World  poet  had  adopted.  They  convert  the  Prince  by  a  course 
of  lectures  at  the  Ladies'  College. 

Egypt. — The  Minister  of  Instruction  has  recently  made  a  report  which 
gives  an  insight,  rarely  offered,  into  the  educational  condition  of  that  coun- 
try. It  appears  from  his  statistics  that  there  are  at  present  under  instruction 
140,977  pupils.  Of  these,  111,803  are  in  primary  Arab  schools,  15,335  in 
mosque  schools,  1,385  educated  by  Government,  8,961  by  missions  and  relig- 
ious communities,  and  2,960  in  the  municipal  schools.    The  principal  text- 


book is  the  Koran,  and  sometimes  a  little  arithmetic  is  taught.  The  children 
read  and  write  from  right  to  left,  and  even  learn  their  Koran  backwards,  be- 
cause the  final  chapters  are  easier  for  beginners. 

France. — M.  Waddington,  the  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  ap- 
pears to  be  progressive  in  educational  matters.  He  proposes  that  after  the  first 
of  January,  1878,  all  the  communes  shall  have  power  to  establish  a  free  school 
system,  and  to  meet  the  expense  by  taxation.  It  is  intimated  that  the  next 
step  will  be  compulsory  education.  The  proportion  of  those  who  cannot 
read  and  write  in  some  of  the  departments  is  as  high  as  sixty  per  cent.  Free 
education,  to  the  extent  of  5,800  schools,  has  been  given  by  some  of  the  com- 
munes for  several  years,  and  there  are  37,000  Catholic  communal  schools  for 
boys;  still  the  general  average  of  illiterate  persons  is  given  as  thirty  per  cent. 
It  is  expected  that  this  proposition  of  the  minister  for  free  schools  will  be  op 
posed  by  the  Catholic  clergy  and  their  representatives  in  the  Assembly,  as  an 
invasion  of  the  educational  functions  of  the  Romish  church  ;  while  the  Re 
publicans  will  insist  that  as  all  are  to  pay  the  taxes  for  their  support,  the 
schools  shall  be  unsectarian. 

Germany. — The  Michigan  University  Chronicle  gives  the  following  as  an 
estimate  of  the  number  of  students  and  professors  at  ten  German  Universities : 
Vienna,  3,615  students,  227  professors;  Berlin,  2,980  students,  187  professors; 
Leipzig,  2,800  students,  140  professors  ;  Halle,  1,057  students,  95  professors  ; 
Breslau,  1,033  students,  io7  professors;  Munich,  1,031  students,  114  pro- 
fessors; Jubingen,  981  students,  84  professors;  Heidelberg,  884 students,  104 
professors;    Bonn,  858  students,  98  professors  ;    Strasburg,  667  students,  81 

professors.  The  University  of  Berne  has  30  female  students,  of  which 

number  25  are  studying  medicine,  four  belles- letters,  and  one  law.  There 

is  a  great  lack  of  good  male  school  teachers  in  Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  and 
when  Schumacker,  the  principal  of  the  free  school  at  Neustadt,  died,  they  had 
to  appoint  a  woman  to  the  vacancy. 


STATE  DEPARTMENTS. 


Nebraska. 


Editor,  C.  B.  Palmer,  Beatrice. 


HE  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  in 
Fremont,  March  27th,  28th,  and  29th. 


PROGRAMME. 

Tuesday,  March  27th,  7.30  p.  m. 
Opening  Exercises. — Address  of  Welcome,  Hon.  W.  A.  Marlow,  Mayor 
of  Fremont ;  Response  by  the  President ;  Address,  Learning  and  Labor, 
Chancellor  Fairfield,  of  the  State  University ;  Miscellaneous  business. 

Wednesday,  March  28th. 
9.00,  Opening  exercises ;  9.30,  President's  Address,  Prof.  C.  B.  Palmer, 
Beatrice;  10.00,  Progress,  Miss  M.  Sawyer,  Lincoln ;  10.20,  Recess;  10  30, 
Condition  of  Education  in  the  State,  Hon.  J.  M.  McKenzie,  Peru;  10.50, 
General  discussion  :  How  may  the  condition  of  Education  in  the  state  be 
improved?    11.50,  Miscellaneous  business  ;  12.00,  Adjournment. 

AFTERNOON. 

2.00,  Class  Exercise  in  Reading :  Conducted  by  Miss  Hattie  Stannard,  ol 
Omaha;  2.30,  Report  on  Course  of  Study  in  High  Schools,  Prof.  W.  W.  W. 
Jones,  Lincoln ;  2.50,  General  Discussion  on  same ;  3.30,  Recess ;  3.40,  Some 
things  an  American  may  learn  from  European  Schools,  Prof.  W.  E.  Wilson, 
Palmyra;  7.30,  Address,  Dr.  Robert  Curry,  Principal  of  State  Normal  School, 
Subject,  Special  Education ;  Appointment  of  Committee  on  Nominations; 
Miscellaneous  business. 

Thursday,  March  2gth. 
9.00,  Opening  Exercises ;  9.30,  Essay  by  Miss  Clara  Albertson,  Schuyler, 
Nebraska,  Subject,  Oratory  and  Teaching ;  9.45,  The  County  Superintend- 
ency,  Prof.  A.  R.  Wightman,  Fremont;  10.05,  The  best  methods  of  electing 
County  Superintendents,  Prof.  A.  D.  Williams,  Kenesaw;  10.25,  Recess; 
10.35,  General  discussion  of  the  County  Superintendency ;  1 1.45,  Miscellaneous 
business. 

AFTERNOON. 

2.00,  Election  of  Officers;  2.20,  Essay,  The  Garden  of  the  Heart,  Miss 
Mary  M.  Elcock,  Dakota  City;  2.40,  Marking  and  Reporting,  Mrs.  H.  G. 
Wolcott,  North  Bend;  3.00,  General  discussion  on  same;  3.30,  Recess;  3.40, 
Reports  of  Committees ;  Final  Adjournment. 

Papers  read  are  not  to  exceed  twenty  minutes  each.  On  general  discussion, 
speakers  will  be  limited  to  ten  minutes.  The  exercises  will  be  interspersed 
with  music.  Persons  paying  full  fare  coming  to  the  Association  will  be 
returned  on  one-fifth  fare,  on  the  certificate  of  the  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion. Ladies  intending  to  attend  should  write  to  Prof.  A.  R.  Wightman,  Fre- 
mont, stating  on  what  day  and  train  they  will  arrive. 

By  vote  of  the  Association  last  year,  the  number  of  papers  was  limited ;  but 
it  is  expected  that  the  subjects  called  up  will  be  discussed  as  fully  as  time  will 
allow. 

Officers. — C.  B.  Palmer,  President;  Charles  Cross,  Vice-President ;  C.  F. 
Secord,  Secretary;  J.  B.  Bruner,  Treasurer. 

Executive  Committee. — S.  R.  Thompson,  J.  H.  Mocket,  H.  G.  VVolcott, 
J.  B.  Bruner,  Sarah  J.  Hawley. 
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 Recent  developments  in  regard  to  the  management  of  the  public  schools 

of  Omaha  have  caused  considerable  excitement  in  that  city.^The  Republican 
and  J/eraldhave  united  in  condemning  the  present  management  of  the  schools, 
especially  the  methods  of  discipline  practised,  and  have  demanded  the  imme- 
diate resignation  of  the  Superintendent,  Prof.  Beals.  It  is  charged  that  the 
rules  of  the  Board  in  regard  to  corporal  punishment  are  constantly  violated — 
that  children  are  beaten  on  the  head  with  pointers,  pounded  with  fists,  cut 
with  raw-hide  whips,  etc.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  machinery  of  the  schools, 
is  very  complicated  and  cumbersome — that  keeping  records,  making  reports, 
computing  averages  of  attendance,  scholarship,  deportment,  etc.,  are  made  the 
prominent  feature  of  the  system,  and  that  there  is  a  corresponding  lack  of 
vitality,  and  of  thorough,  practical  work.  Omaha  has  the  finest  of  school 
buildings,  and  an  expensive  system  of  schools,  but  it  is  claimed  by  the  Repub- 
lican that  under  the  present  management  the  schools  do  not  secure  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  and  that  a  number  of  the  best  citizens,  including  two 
members  of  the  School  Board,  refuse  to  patronize  the  schools,  and  send  their 
children  elsewhere  to  be  educated. 

The  matter  may  be  somewhat  highly  colored,  but  where  there  is  so  much 
smoke  there  is  likely  to  be  some  fire.  If  a  tithe  of  the  allegations  are  true,  a 
radical  change  of  administration  is  urgently  demanded,  but  the  question  of 
responsibility  for  present  defects  is  one  that  it  is  not  our  province  to  discuss. 
The  danger  of  dreary,  soul-destroying  machine  work  is  very  great  in  all  large 
graded  schools,  and  it  needs  to  be  constantly  combated  in  order  to  secure 
efficient,  practical  work,  suited  to  the  various  requirements  of  pupils  from  all 
classes  of  society,  with  every  variety  of  disposition  and  mental  capacity.  As 
regards  the  methods  of  punishment  referred  to,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  never, 
under  any  circumstances,  should  a  child  be  struck  on  the  head,  not  even  with 
the  hand. 

Antioch  Reunion. — The  graduates  and  former  students  of  Antioch  Col- 
lege, residing  in  the  west,  are  cordially  invited  to  meet  in  social  reunion  with 
the  Antioch  Association  of  Nebraska,  at  Fremont,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
March  28th,  during  the  session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 

— Pawnee  county  expects  to  have  a  six  weeks  normal  institute,  next  sum- 
mer, to  be  conducted  by  Prof.  D.  E.  Sanders,  of  Hendricks  county,  Illinois. 
If  an  attendance  of  fifty  teachers  can  be  secured,  at  five  dollars  each,  the  pro- 
ject will  be  consummated.  Prof.  Sanders  is  a  graduate  of  Holbnok's  Nor- 
mal School,  at  Lebanon,  Ohio.  The  people  of  Pawnee  county  have  always 
shown  commendable  enterprise  in  educational  matters,  and  we  hope  they  may 
be  successful  not  only  in  securing  the  institute,  but  in  securing  a  really  helpful 
quality  of  work.  The  pupils  of  the  Lincoln  public  schools  gave  an  exhibi- 
tion in  the  Opera  House,  on  Washington's  Birthday,  to  raise  money  with 
which  to  purchase  dictionaries  for  the  school.  Superintendent  F.  M.  Wil- 
liams, of  Richardson  county,  says  :  "  Our  schools  have  been  rather  unusually 

successful.    88  districts  out  of  91  have  school  during  the  fall  and  winter."  

Grand  Island  is  agitating  the  question  of  voting  $10,000  in  bonds,  to  supple- 
ment the  $5,000  already  voted,  in  order  to  build  a  new  school-house.  The 
Independent  opposes  the  proposition  on  the  ground  of  hard  times  and  high 
taxes. 


Colorado. 


Editor,  Joseph  C.  Shattuck,  Denver. 

BEFORE  this  comes  to  our  readers,  it  is  probable  that  the  First  General 
Assembly  will  have  disposed  of  the  School  Bill.  If  the  Senate  concurs 
in  the  House  amendments,  the  Centennial  State  will  have  a  schooi  law  of 
which  it  need  not  be  ashamed.  It  is,  in  the  main,  a  reenactment  of  the  pres- 
ent law,  and  the  compiler  of  that  law — Hon.  H.  M.  Hale — may  well  be  proud 
that  the  year's  work  under  it  has  shown  but  two  features  not  satisfactory  to  the 
majority  of  our  people.  The  apportionment,  and  the  "  six  months  "  clause,  are 
objected  to,  being  found  to  work  a  hardship  to  weak  districts ;  but  for  these 
features  Mr.  Hale  is  not  especially  responsible.  The  apportionment  will  now 
be  based  entirely  on  the  census  lists,  and  the  length  of  school  necessary  to 
entitle  a  district  to  a  share  of  the  public  fund  will  be  fixed  at  three  months. 

The  annual  election  occurs  the  first  Monday  in  May,  and  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  hereafter  women  vote  at  all  school  elections  if  they  wish. 

The  other  changes  are  mostly  such  as  are  required  by  our  new  condition  of 
statehood.  The  constitutional  state  Board  of  Education  is  recognized,  and 
its  duties  prescribed.  Appeal  from  district  boards  and  county  superintendents 
is  provided  for  nearly  as  in  the  Iowa  law,  only  that  the  State  Board  is  the 
court  of  last  resort,  instead  of  the  State  Superintendent. 
Provision  is  made  for  State  Certificates. 

The  attention  of  teachers  is  especially  called  to  the  method  prescribed  for 
ascertaining  and  reporting  the  "average  number  belonging,"  which  has  here- 
tofore been  omitted  in  our  statistics.  A  House  amendment  provides  for  the 
employment  of  an  American  Spanish-speaking  Assistant  Superintendent,  to 
labor  three  months  each  year  among  our  Spanish-speaking  population. 

The  School  Bond  law  has  been  very  carefully  revised,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  when  passed,  it  will  at  least  be  clothed  in  good  English,  and  its  provisions 
stated  with  such  clearness  that  two  persons  may  sometimes  be  found  who  will 
interpret  it  alike,  in  which  case  it  will  be  an  improvement  on  the  law  of  '72 
and  its  amendments. 

Hereafter  all  blanks  required  by  teachers  and  school  officers,  will  be  fur- 
nished by  the  state,  and  issued  from  this  office. 


The  public  school  at  Golden  has  been  giving  a  series  of  dramatic  entertain- 
ments, with  fair  success,    We  suppose  the  time  spent  in  preparation  for  such 


affairs  is  not  utterly  lost.  Some  things  are  learned  with  which  it  is  perhaps 
well  for  our  youth  to  be  familiar,  and  the  people  sometimes  almost  insist  on 
an  "  exhibition."  We  think,  however,  that  a  well  managed  lyceum,  under 
the  constant  care  of  the  teacher,  and  open  to  the  public  at  least  once  each 
month,  will  satisfy  the  public  quite  as  well,  and  benefit  the  children  far  more. 

 El  Moro  wants  a  male  teacher.    Applicants  can  correspond  with  the  Ser 

retary  there.  The  School  Bill  is  not  yet  a  law.    It  has  now  gone  to  n 

committee  of  conference.    Meanwhile  "  we  watch  and  wait." 

— An  extreme  case  of  "procrastination  "  comes  to  this  office  for  advice  this 
week.    Below  we  give  the  case  and  the  reply,  suppressing  only  names. 

"  Please  advise  me  what  to  do  in  the  following  case  :  In  March,  1874,  Dis 

trict  No.   ,    county,  levied  a  tax  for  school  purposes.    At  the  regular 

election  on  May  4th,  there  was  nothing  done  on  account  of  disturbance  in  the 
meeting.  There  was  a  meeting  called  May  27th,  at  which  time  officers  were 
elected.  Prior  to  this,  the  tax  list  had  been  posted,  but  the  president  refused 
to  collect  the  tax,  and  on  the  5th  of  October,  at  the  semi-annual  meeting,  the 
district  voted  to  remit  the  lax.    I  have  ordered  the  tax  to  be  collected,  but 

some  refuse  to  pay.  "  B          R  ,  President  District  No.   , 

 county,  Colorado." 

B          R  ,  President  District  No.   ,    county,  Colorado. — Dear 

Sir: — Up  to  February,  1876,  your  district  was  working  under  the  law  of  1870, 
a  copy  of  which  I  send  you,  in  which  I  have  marked  sections  31  and  32, 
which  fit  your  case  exactly.  If  the  tax  was  legally  voted  at  first,  there  was 
no  power  or  right  in  the  district  to  reconsider  or  remit  the  same  after  the  list 
had  been  posted  according  to  law,  and  everyone  assessed  therein,  who  has  not 
paid,  is  liable  to  pay  now,  notwithstanding  any  vote  of  the  district  to  remit. 
Proceed  as  directed  in  Sections  31  and  32,  of  the  law  I  send  ,  only  the  County 
Treasurer  now,  by  the  Constitution,  collects  all  school  taxes,  so  your  Secretary 
must  make  out  a  list  and  turn  it  over  tAthe  County  Treasurer,  who  must  col 
lect  as  the  Secretary  was  directed  by  this  law. 


Illinois. 


Editor,  John  W.  Cook,  Normal. 

THE  biennial  revision  of  the  school  law  is  in  progress  in  Springfield.  We 
have  before  us  H.  B.  No.  220,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mitchell  of  McLean. 
Mr.  Mitchell  desires  to  express  in  his  bill  the  changes  that  experience  has 
shown  to  lie  advisable.  He  is  a  sincere  advocate  of  all  measures  that  he 
thinks  will  benefit  the  schools,  and  if  there  are  provisions  in  bill  220,  that  the 
school  people  of  the  state  regard  as  ill-advised,  they  will  find  the  member  from 
McLean  ready  to  listen  to  their  suggestions. 

The  first  important  change  of  the  old  law  is  found  in  sections  thirteen, 
fourteen,  twenty-two,  twenty-three,  twenty-six,  and  thirty-two,  to  which  atten- 
tion was  called  in  the  editorial  department  of  Ike  Weekly  last  week. 

COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENTS — THEIJ^  ELECTION  AND  DUTIES. 

g  13.  There  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  in  counties  under 
township  organization,  and  in  counties  not  under  township  organisation  by 
the  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  a  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
each  county  of  this  state,  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  several  Boards  in  the 
month  of  September  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  and 
quadrennially  thereafter.  The  said  County  Superintendent  shall  perform  the 
duties  required  by  law,  as  directed  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  He  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  until  his 
successor  is  elected  and  qualified,  unless  sooner  removed  as  provided  in  this 
act. 

$  14.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools  who  does  not  hold  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  which  certificate  shall  declare  that  the  person 
holding  it  has  been  examined  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  ;  and  the  said  certificate  shall  further  show  that 
the  person  holding  it  has  passed  a  successful  examination  in  all  the  branches 
now  required,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  required  by  law  for  a  first  grade 
county  certificate.  In  addition  to  this  he  shall  be  examined  in  the  school  law 
of  this  state,  and  give  evidence  of  having  had  three  years  successful  experience 
as  a  teacher,  or  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  :  Provided,  that  State  Teach- 
ers' certificates  shall  be  evidence  of  the  qualification  of  the  person  holding 
the  same.    The  certificate  of  qualification  shall  be  in  the  following  form,  viz. : 

STATE  OF  ILLINOIS,  \ 
Office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  j 

This  is  to  certify  that  has  been  examined  by  a  committee 

appointed  by  the  undersigned  in  Orthography,  Reading  in  English,  Penman- 
ship, Arithmetic,  Modern  Geography,  English  Grammar,  the  Elements  of  the 
Natural  Sciences,  History  of  the  United  States,  Physiology  and  the  School 
Laws  of  this  state.  Being  satisfied  that  is  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter, and  has  had  three  years  successful  experience  as  a  teacher  or  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools;  this  certificate  of  qualification  for  the  office  of 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  granted,  and  is  of  perpetual  validity  un- 
less revoked  as  provided  by  law.    Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  this  

day  of  • —  month,  in  the  year  

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

§  22.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  County  Superintendent  of  schools,  during  the 
months  of  March  and  September  in  each  year,  and  at  such  other  times  as  the 
County  Board  or  the  State  Superintendent  may  direct,  to  carefully  examine  all 
the  books,  vouchers  and  accounts  of  each  township  Treasurer  in  his  county 
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and  make  a  complete  settlement  with  each  of  said  Treasurers.  He  shall 
examine  all  loans  of  township  and  other  school  funds  made  to  the  Treasurer, 
and  the  securities  held  by  the  school  Trustees  and  Treasurer  of  said  township 
for  the  payment  of  said  loans;  and  if  in  his  judgment  such  securities  are 
insufficient,  he  shall  notify  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  same,  and  if  they  fail 
to  procure  additional  security  within  twenty  days  from  the  date  of  such  notice, 
the  Superintendent  shall  have  power  to  demand  such  additional  security,  and 
if  the  said  additional  security  is  not  given  within  ten  days  after  such  demand, 
the  said  loans  shall  become  due  and  payable  in  accordance  with  the  provision 
of  section  sixty  of  this  act,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  township  Treasurer 
to  enforce  the  collection  of  said  loans  as  provided  in  section  sixty  of  this 
act. 

\  23.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  to 
make  a  full  report  to  the  County  Board  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, twice  each  year.of  the  condition  of  the  township  and  other  school  funds, 
books,  vouchers  and  accounts,  in  each  township  and  fractional  township  in  his 
county,  embracing  the  following  items,  to-wit :  the  amount  of  school  funds  in 
each  township :  the  amount  loaned  and  the  amount  and  kind  of  security 
given  for  each  loan  ;  the  rate  of  interest  in  each  case ;  the  amount  of  interest 
due  and  unpaid  on  loans,  if  any,  and  the  cause  for  non-payment ;  a  statement 
of  the  condition  of  the  books  of  each  Treasurer,  and  such  other  information  as 
may  be  required  by  the  County  Board  or  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

'i,  26.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  County  Superintendent  to  visit,  at  least 
once  in  each  year,  every  school  in  his  county,  and  to  note  the  methods  of  in- 
struction, the  branches  taught,  the  text-books  used,  and  the  discipline,  govern- 
ment and  general  condition  of  the  schools,  and  he  shall  keep  a  record  of  the 
nf  the  same  in  his  office. 

\  32.  County  Superintendents  of  Schools  shall  receive  in  full  for  all 
services  performed  by  them  a  compwisation  fixed  by  the  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  or  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  which  compensation  shall,  in 
counties  of  the  first  class,  as  defined  in  chapter  53,  section  13,  Revised  Statutes, 
not  be  less  than  six  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
annually ;  in  counties  of  the  second  class  not  less  than  twelve  hundred  nor 
more  than  two  thousand  dollars,  and  in  counties  of  the  third  class  not  less 
than  fifteen  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  twenty  five  hundred  dollars  per 
annum. 

ITEMS. 

— Knox  College  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  What  else  could  be  expected  ? 
 The  managers  of  county  fairs  in  various  parts  of  the  slate  are  making  pro- 
visions for  educational  exhibits  this  year.     Superintendents  Barge,  West, 

Smith,  and  others  are  pushing  matters  in  their  respective  counties.  Mrs. 

Carpenter,  the  Superintendent  of  Winnebago  county,  and  Miss  West,  of  Knox, 
have  arranged  for  a  series  of  simultaneous  examinations  in  the  schools  under 
their  charge.  They  have  also  issued  circulars  to  the  school  directors  calling 
their  attention  to  the  matter,  and  urging  the  importance  of  the  project.  The 

effect  must  be  good.  Mr.  gaisley,  of  Lexington,  is  improving,  and  hopes  to 

return  to  his  work  soon. 

— The  Decennial  Anniversary  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University  was 
celebrated  March  10th,  with  great  hint.  The  Governor  and  a  majority  of  the 
two  houses  of  the  General  Assembly  were  present.  The  anniversary  address 
was  delivered  by  Regent  Gregory;  other  addresses  were  delivered  by  Gover- 
nor S.  M.  Cullom,  and  Judge  C.  B.  Smith.  At  the  formal  opening  of  the 
Natural  History  Museum  an  address  was  given  by  Professor  D.  C.  Taft.  A 
grand  collation  was  tendered  by  the  ladies  of  Urbana  and  Champaign,  and 
the  whole  was  a  day  of  glory  for  the  University. 


In  accordance  with  the  vote  passed  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State 
Teachers'  Association  held  at  Champaign,  I  have  appointed  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory, 
W.  B.  Powell,  Duane  Doty,  Edward  L.  Wells,  and  Stephen  A.  Forbes,  on  the 
part  of  the  Association,  together  with  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  as  the  Committee  to  provide  for  the  representation  of  the  edu- 
cational affairs  of  Illinois,  at  the  Exposition  in  Paris,  in  1878. 

Edwin  C.  Hewett, 
President  Illinois  Teachers'  Association. 

Normal,  March  5,  1877. 


Iowa. 


Editor,  J.  M.  DeArmond,  Davenport. 

THE  7th  of  March  was  a  red-letter  day  for  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  Iowa  University.  The  commencement  exercises  of  that  department 
attracted  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  state.  Gov.  Newbold,  State  Superin- 
tendent von  Ccellen,  and  other  distinguished  gentlemen  occupied  the  stage. 
Mr.  Ed.  S.  McLeod,  of  Logan,  Iowa,  was  the  valedictorian.  Rt.  Rev.  W. 
S.  Perry  delivered  the  address  in  behalf  of  the  Faculty.  This  was  a  grand 
effiort,  liberal  in  thought,  close  in  reasoning,  and  scholarly  throughout.  The 
degree  of  M.  D.  was  conferred  upon  the  following  graduates:  Ed.  S.  Mc- 
1  .eod,  Logan,  Iowa ;  R.  R.  Arnold,  Albia,  Iowa;  W.  H.  Booth,  Newton, 
Iowa;  A.  T.  Baker,  Giddensville,  Texas ;  J.  S.  Farrell,  Rock  Island,  111.; 
W.  H.  Haskins,  Lansing,  Iowa;  D.  W.  Hasson,  Elk  Point,  Dakota;  J.  B. 
Kessler,  Inland,  Iowa;  H.  T.  Fanning,  Iowa  City;  J.  Nichol,  Albia;  A.  L. 
Peterman,  Fayette,  Iowa;  A.  F.  Ryan,  DeWitt,  Iowa;  G.  W.  Wilson,  Tip- 
ton, Iowa.  The  examining  committee  was  appointed  from  the  membership 
of  the  State  Medical  Association,  and  consisted  of  nine  well-known  physicians. 
They  plied  the  class  with  questions  for  several  hours,  and  found  the  members 


well  qualified.  The  committee  presented  a  written  report,  in  which  much 
gratification  was  expressed  at  the  creditable  manner  in  which  the  candidates 
acquitted  themselves,  and  the  committee  was  fully  convinced  that  they  had 
been  carefully  and  faithfully  instructed  by  a  corps  of  teachers  fully  compe- 
tent, earnest,  and  reliable.  The  recipient  of  a  diploma  from  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Iowa  University  must  attend  two  courses  of  lectures  of  >i  v 
months  each,  and  present  a  certificate  that  he  has  studied  two  years 
in  a  regular  practising  physician's  office.  In  the  seven  years  of  its  history, 
the  Department  has  graduated  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  doctors.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year,  eighty-five  students  attended  the  lectures.  The  Department 
has  a  bright  future  before  it.  With  able  professors  and  fine  facilities  for 
practice,  it  is  now  receiving  that  recognition  from  all  parts  of  the  state  which 
augurs  a  bright  future. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

f^i  UR  friends  will  do  us  a  favor,  if  in  dealing  with  our  aavtr- 
tisers,  they  will  always  mention  the  Weekly. 

To  those  who  have  not  the  full  subscription  price  to  spare,  or 
who  do  not  know  whether  the  Weekly  is  such  a  paper  as  they 
want,  we  will  send  it  for  three  months  on  trial  for  fifty  cents. 
This  offer  is  made  only  to  new  subscribers. 

— The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway  is  one  of  the  best  man- 
aged railroads  in  the  West.  To  those  who  travel  much  between  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee  it  has  been  found  to  be  a  great  boon,  for  while  it  is  easily  accessi- 
ble in  Milwaukee  by  street  cars  from  almost  any  part  of  the  city,  in  Chicago 
the  depot  is  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  passengers  who  wish  to  go  north, 
south,  east,  or  west,  on  arriving  here,  may  step  into  a  street  car  within  one 
block  or  less  from  the  depot;  or  they  can  easily  reach  their  place  of  business 
by  a  walk  of  five  minutes. 

— Thanks  to  our  numerous  correspondents  for  the  encouraging  words  of 
compliment  which  they  send  us.  The  common  testimony  is  that  the  Weekly 
is  improving.  Of  course  it  is.  Every  live  thing  grows.  One  thing  which 
contributes  largely  to  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  Weekly  is  the  activity-  of 
our  subscribers  who  send  us  clubs  of  new  names.  They  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  paper,  and  want  others  to  share  its  good  things  with  them.  They  are 
right.  Keep  on,  friends.  There  is  no  danger  of  our  being  overcome  by  these 
things. 

— We  do  not  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  subscriptions  by  letter.  The 
receipt  of  the  paper  is  sufficient  evidence  that  your  subscription  has  come  to 
hand,  and  the  number  following  your  name  will  tell  you  what  is  the  last  num- 
ber with  which  you  are  credited. 

— We  hope  that  teachers  and  superintendents  who  are  about  to  hold  any 
kind  of  meeting  of  teachers,  will  send  to  us  for  specimen  copies  of  the 
Weekly,  to  lay  before  the  teachers.  The  Weekly  is  a  new  journal,  and 
we  want  everybody  to  see  it  once. 

— Our  acknowledgments  are  due  to  F.  S.  Chandler  &  Co.,  music  publish- 
ers, of  this  city,  for  a  collection  of  Juvenile  Recreations,  which  we  think 
would  be  found  very  appropriate  for  use  in  schools,  especially  as  marches  and 
exercises  where  it  is  desired  to  have  the  time  well  marked.  They  consist  of 
twelve  progressive  pieces,  easy,  full  of  melody,  and  sell  for  twenty-five  cents 
each.  The  whole  set  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  teachers  for  $1.75.  If  pre- 
ferred, orders  may  be  sent  to  the  Publishers  of  the  Weekly. 

— The  best  map  of  the  city  of  Chicago  that  has  yet  fallen  under  our  notice 
is  one  published  by  VanVechten  &  Snyder,  79  Dearborn  Street.  It  contains 
a  great  amount  of  desirable  information  respecting  streets,  wards,  public  build- 
ings, etc.,  presented  in  a  good  print,  and  well  colored. 

— Now  and  then  a  correspondent  wonders  what  is  meant  l>y  the  number 
following  his  name  on  the  address  of  his  paper.  This  number  indicates  the 
date  when  the  subscription  expires.  If  it  is  50,  it  indicates  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion, as  there  are  fifty  numbers  in  a  year.  According  to  our  original  plan, 
announced  at  the  outset,  and  published  regularly  in  the  first  column  on  the 
second  advertising  page,  we  shall  publish  two  volumes  a  year,  each  of  25 
numbers. 

— The  following  letter  from  Superintendent  Calkins  is  so  forcible,  and  valuable 
to  our  readers,  that  we  cannot  withhold  it  from  publication.  Why  is  not  even- 
teacher  a  reader  of  a  good  educational  journal  ?    Every  real  teacher  is. 

"Having  just  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  over  a  few  copies  of  'I'm 
Educational  Weekly,  I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  its  value  by 
inclosing  the  subscription  price  for  one  year,  with  the  request  that  you  send  it 
1  to  my  address  as  given  below. 

"The  maintenance  of  weekly  journals  of  education  I  regard  as  one  of  the 
i  most  practical  means  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers'  labors,  and  of 
1  developing  and  extending  the  influence  of  their  profession  ;  and  I  congratulate 
teachers  at  the  West  upon  having  such  an  excellent  journal  to  represent  their 
noble  cause.    Teachers  cannot  afford  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  visits  of 
such  a  valuable  friend  as  a  well  conducted  educational  journal. 

Yours  very  truly, 

124  East  80th  Street,  New  York.  N,  A,  Calkins," 
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.Editorial. 


PRESIDENT  ROBINSON,  of  Brown  University,  is  credited 
with  the  opinion  that  "we  can  better  afford  to  have  a 
wooden  head  over  a  college  than  over  a  primary  school."  He 
further  adds  that  "men  go  to  college  and  utterly  break  down 
because  their  early  education  was  not  properly  attended  to." 
"It  hasseemed  to  me,"  he  continues,  "  that  the  one  grand  error 
in  our  education  is  the  mistaken  idea  about  elementary  training." 
Again,  Ex-President  Eliot  of  Trinity  College,  in  a  recent  lecture 
on  "Educational  Service  Reform,"  condemns  the  practice  of 
placing  incompetent  teachers  in  charge  of  the  elementary 
classes. 


That  "  enlightened  educator,"  be  he  college  president,  super- 
intendent, or  district  clerk,  who  has  not  discovered  that  incom- 
petent elementary  teachers  are  the  cheapest,  surest,  and  best 
means  for  undermining  the  entire  educational  fabric,  is  a  very 
poor  observer  of  educational  phenomena.  The  foundation  being 
weak,  the  superstructure  must  be  weak.  The  lower  or  element- 
ary schools  being  poor,  there  is  no  proper  basis  for  the  high 
school  or  college.  The  success  of  higher  education  is  con- 
ditioned upon  the  thoroughness  of  lower  education.  We  must 
not  expect  to  construct  a  building/zw/;  the  top  downward.  The 
"  men  who  go  to  college  and  utterly  break  d0wnJ3ecau.se  their 
early  education  was  not  properly  attended  to,"  are  nothing  but 
overgrown  boys.  They  cannot  fail  to  be  subject  to  the  law  of 
cause  and  effect.  If  the  college  examinations  for  admission 
were  what  they  should  be,  thorough  tests  of  early  or  elementary 
education,  such  "  men  "  would  be  sent  back  to  their  homes  and 
to  the  fostering  care  of  the  elementary  schools.  Then  the  ele- 
mentary^schools  would  be  stimulated,  to  do  more  thorough  work. 


They  would  employ  better  teachers.  Better  foundations  would  be- 
laid. The  basis  of  collegiate  education  and  the  basis  of  good 
citizenship  would  at  the  same  time  be  greatly  improved.  The 
higher  institutions  would  thus  exert  that  elevating  influence  upon 
the  lower  schools  which  in  theory  they  are  designed  to  exert. 
The  Weekly  rejoices  that  the  presidents  and  even  the  ex-presi- 
dents of  some  of  the  colleges  begin  to  see  the  point,  and  to  urge 
j  forward  an  "  Educational  Service  Reform,"  the  true  basis  of  all 
reform.  But  it  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  while  President 
Robinson  of  Br-own  wants  better  elementary  teachers,  his  name- 
sake, Governor  Robinson  of  New  York,  wants  to  destroy  the 
very  agencies  by  which  such  teachers  are  produced.  We  vote 
for  President  Robinson,  a  true  reformer,  as  against  Governor 
Robinson,  a  spurious  specimen. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  given  a  clear  and  ex- 
plicit expression  of  his  views  upon  two  topics  of  the  highest 
interest  to  the  educators  of  the  country.  It  now  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  educators  will  respond  to  these  views  by*  giving 
a  hearty  support  to  the  practical  measures  to  be  devised  in  fur- 
therance thereof.  Indeed,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
measures  themselves,  being  preeminently  educational,  our  edu- 
cational men  will  apply  themselves  to  the  work  of  devising,  or 
aiding  to  devise,  such  plans  as  seem  to  be  the  most  wisely- 
adapted  to  accomplish  those  two  objects,  which,  we  feel  assured, 
are  the  heart's  desire  of  every  truly  thoughtful  and  patriotic 
citizen.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  problem  of  education  in 
the  South,  and  of  a  reform  in  the  civil  service.  Upon  both  of 
these  themes  President  Hayes  has  spoken  clearly,  decidedly, 
nobly.  No  one  who  reads  his  words,  who  recalls  his  history, 
and  who  remembers  his  unpartisan  and  manly  bearing  during  the 
long  and  exciting  conflict  now  so  happily  ended,  can  question 
the  honesty  of  his  motives  or  the  sincerity  of  his  purpose  as  pro- 
claimed in  the  inaugural  address. 

In  respect  to  education  in  the  South,  the  President  believes, 
as  every  thoughtful  man  believes,  that  the  basis  of  all  prosperity 
there  as  elsewhere,  lies  in  the  improvement  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  condition  of  the  people;  that  universal  suffrage 
should  rest  upon  universal  education,  and  that,  to  this  end,  libe- 
ral and  permanent  provision  should  be  made  for  the  support  of 
free  schools  by  state  governments,  supplemented,  if  need  be,  by 
legitimate  aid  from  the  ?iational  authority.  That  this  supplemental 
aid  is  indispensable,  we  think  admits  of  no  doubt.  Facts  have 
heretofore  been  adduced  in  these  columns  to  show  that  the  South 
is  not  only  impoverished,  and  hence  not  in  a  condition  to  as- 
sume, unaided,  the  pecuniary  burden  of  building  up  and  sup- 
porting a  comprehensive  system  of  schools,  but  that  there  is  in 
that  section  a  wide-spread  hostility  to  popular  education  among 
the  more  influential  classes.  Hence,  if  the  Southern  States  are 
left  to  their  own  option  in  this  matter,  if  no  special  inducements 
are  offered  in  the  form  of  material  aid  and  moral  support,  gene- 
rations may  pass  away  before  the  great  work  so  essential  to  their 
repose  and  prosperity  can  be  consummated.  Undoubtedly, 
much  of  the  opposition  to  general  education  results  from  its  cost 
and  the  taxation  necessary  for  the  support  of  schools,  while  a 
portion  of  it  arises  from  political  motives  and  the  prejudices  of 
caste  and  lace  that  stjll  survive  the  wreck  of  the  "peculiar  in- 
stitution," 
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It  is  believed,  however,  that  a  wise  and  statesmanlike  policy 
of  conciliation,  conjoined  with  such  material  aid  as  is  entirely 
legitimate  and  proper  for  the  national  government  to  render, 
will,  to  a  great  extent,  dissipate  these  prejudices,  and  dispose  a 
majority  of  the  people  to  the  support  of  a  policy  so  manifestly 
for  the  interest  of  all  classes.  The  character  of  the  presidential 
utterances  is  such  as  to  afford  ground  for  the  belief  that  the 
policy  of  the  new  administration  will  be  eminently  conciliatory, 
and  that  all  reasonable  efforts  will  be  made  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of 
harmony  and  fraternity  among  the  people  of  all  sections.  Should 
these  efforts  prove  successful,  the  people  of  the  Southern  States 
will  be  more  disposed  than  heretofore  to  consider  the  real  causes 
that  tend  to  political  repose  and  material  prosperity,  and  will  be 
the  more  ready  to  second  such  efforts  as  may  be  made  to  render 
those  causes  efficient.  In  due  time  the  opposition  heretofore 
manifested  to  a  free  school  system  will  give  place  to  a  feeling  of 
acquiescence,  and  a  disposition  to  encourage  an  agency  so  benefi- 
cent  in  its  influence  upon  the  public  welfare. 

This  disposition  will  be  greatly  assisted  by  such  legitimate  aid 
as  the  national  authority  may  very  properly  grant.  On  the 
broad  principle  now  quite  universally  accepted,  that  the  property 
of  the  state  should  educate  the  children  of  the  state,  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  the  public  lands  of  the  country  should  be  so  dis- 
posed of  as  to  exterminate  the  illiteracy  and  promote  the  intelli- 
gence and  security  of  the  country.  In  view  of  recent  events  so 
threatening  to  the  national  peace  and  prosperity,  no  adequate 
excuse  can  be  offered  for  longer  neglecting  this  vital  measure. 
Millions  of  acres  have  been  bestowed  upon  soulless  railway  cor- 
porations, for  purely  speculative  purposes.  Other  millions  have 
been  donated  to  higher  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  few. 
Still  other  vast  tracts  have  been  made  over  to  certain  states  for 
the  support  of  common  schools  therein.  There  can  hence  be  no 
valid  objection  to  the  final  dedication  of  all  that  remains  to  the 
paramount  object  of  promoting  universal  education,  and  the 
preparation  of  the  teeming  millions  of  the  coming  generations  for 
l  he  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  This  is  a  measure 
(hat  ought  not  to  be  any  longer  delayed.  Time  flies  and  with 
each  year  thousands  of  our  youth  pass  beyond  the  school  age  and 
are  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  that  vast  army  of  illiterates  which  are 
the  burden  and  the  disgrace  of  the  republic. 

What  can  the  educators  of  the  country  do  to  facilitate  the 
speedy  establishment  of  free  schools  in  all  the  destitute  places  of 
the  South?  We  answer  that  through  petitions,  addressed  to 
Congress,  through  correspondence  with  members  of  that  body, 
through  the  agitation  of  the  subject  in  the  public  press,  in  their 
own  journals,  in  their  conventions  and  associations,  they  may  in- 
augurate a  movement  which  will  be  speedily  effective.  There  are 
not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  teachers  in  this 
country.  There  are  not  less  than  the  same  number  of  school 
officers  of  the  different  grades.  With  any  concert  of  action,  such 
a  body  of  men  and  women  devoted  to  the  cause  they  serve  would 
be  invincible  in  any  wise  effort  to  extend  the  blessings  of  educa- 
tion to  our  remotest  borders,  and  to  redeem  our  waste  places 
from  the  curse  of  ignorance  that  rests  upon  them.  One  of  the 
particular  objects  to  which  our  efforts  should  first  be  directed,  we 
think,  is  the  passage  of  the  act,  long  pending  in  Congress, 
setting  apart  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  remaining  public 
lands  to  the  education  of  the  people,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
income  thereof  among  the  several  states  on  the  basis  of  the 
illiteracy  therein.    This  bill  has  among  its  advocates  the  most 
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able  and  patriotic  members  of  both  houses  of  Congress.  But 
they  need  the  support  of  a  public  sentiment  outside  of  Congress. 
The  true  friends  of  education  should  see  that  this  support  is  not 
wanting.  They  have  abundant  time  from  the  present  until  the 
opening  of  Congress  in  December,  to  agitate  the  subject.  The 
National  Educational  Association,  and  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction,  our  two  representative  educational  bodies,  will  hold 
their  annual  meetings  in  the  interim.  Several  state  and  a  large 
number  of  local  associations,  institutes,  and  the  like,  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  discussing  and  taking  definite  action  upon 
the  two  subjects  to  which  the  inaugural  has  given  such  promi- 
nence. 

The  Weeklv  takes  this  occasion  to  urge  that  education  in  the 
South,  the  passage  of  the  Public  Lands  bill  referred  to,  and 
Civil  Service  Reform  be  made  prominent  topics  in  the  edu- 
cational discussions  of  the  year  at  all  of  these  meetings,  both 
national  and  local.  Let  resolutions  be  adopted  and  memorials 
circulated  in  behalf  of  these  all-important  measures,  care  being 
taken  that  all  such  expressisons  of  sentiment  find  their  way  to  the 
National  Congress.  We  suggest  that  frequent  reference  to  them 
by  the  educational  journals  will  lead  to  their  agitation  in  the 
daily  press,  and  assist  in  keeping  them  before  the  people,  until 
they  shall  receive  that  attention  which  the  interests  of  the 
country  demand.  If  the  teachers  and  school  officers  of  this 
country  expect  their  wishes  to  be  recognized,  they  must  assert 
themselves.  They  must  show  that  they  have  opinions  worthy  of 
respect,  and  they  must  not  be  backward  in  giving  expression  to 
them.  During  the  next  four  years  the  better  elements  in  our 
American  society  will  have  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  assert 
themselves.  If  patriots  will  step  to  the  front,  plant  their  feet 
upon  the  eternal  rock  of  justice  and  truth,  and  stand  there, 
demagogues  and  partisans  will  take  back  seats ;  true  statesman  - 
ship  will  bring  forth  its  fruits  for  the  healing  of  the  national 
wounds ;  peace,  unity,  and  prosperity  will  abound  throughout 
all  our  borders.  The  educators  of  the  nation  above  all  other 
classes,  should  become  the  firm  friends  and  allies  of  its  purest 
and  noblest  statesmen.  It  is  the  business  of  the  educator  to 
lead  the  children  ;  it  is  the  business  of  the  statesman  to  lead  the 
people.  The  work  of  the  statesman  begins  where  that  of  the 
educator  too  often  terminates  ;  for  he  who  is  worthy  to  guide  the 
footsteps  of  trustful  childhood  into  the  ways  of  a  noble  manhood 
thus  proves  himself  fitted  to  become  a  leader  of  that  manhood. 
If  American  educators  will  rise  to  an  adequate  conception  of 
their  opportunities  they  will  have  little  occasion  to  lament  a  lack 
either  of  appreciation  or  influence. 

The  editor  of  the  Faribault,  Minnesota,  Republican,  in  a  recent 
issue  of  his  paper,  has  given  a  pretty  searching  review  of  the 
Text-Book  Bill  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  of 
that  state.  The  editor,  who  was  himself  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature, exposes  the  delusiveness  of  the  scheme  in  a  tolerably 
effective  and  convincing  manner.  He  thinks  that  if  the  Gover- 
nor had  vetoed  the  bill,  he  would,  in  the  end,  have  commended 
himself  much  more  strongly  to  the  intelligent  judgment  of  the 
people  of  the*ttate,  than  in  extinguishing  the  mill-tax  bill  for  the 
support  of  schools.  We  venture  the  prediction  that  the  people 
of  Minnesota  will  find  out  the  quality  of  their  reform  legislation 
on  the  school  book  question,  to  more  than  their  heart's  content 
before  thty  get  through  that  fifteen  year  contract  with  Messrs. 
Donnelly  and  Company.  The  history  of  the  attempted  Wiscon- 
sin scheme  will  be  edifying  literature  for  Minnesota  readers,  and 
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we  would  suggest  that  they  make  early  application  for  extra 
copies.  In  the  mean  time,  outside  barbarians  will  wait  with 
bated  breath  for  the  forthcoming  monopoly  text-books  that  will 
sweep  all  past  achievements  in  that  line  from  the  educational 
boards  ! 

The  contest  over  the  appropriations  for  the  state  normal 
schools  in  the  New  York  Legislature  is  likely  to  terminate  as  all 
such  contests  do  usually,  in  a  complete  triumph  of  the  schools. 
The  bill  has  passed  the  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  16  to  99.  We 
are  assured  on  the  best  authority  that  it  will  pass  the  Senate 
without  doubt.  The  total  amount  appropriated  by  the  bill  is 
#144,000,  or  $18,000  for  the  current  expenses  of  each  school. 
The  issue  seems  to  have  been  made  to  a  considerable  extent  upon 
the  academic  departments.  We  have  the  information  that  these 
departments  will  be  eliminated  by  legislative  enactment,  the 
model  or  practice  schools  being  limited  to  an  average  attendance 
of  250.  Hence,  the  schools  will  become  what  all  normal 
schools  should  become,  exclusively  professional  institutions,  with 
no  entangling  alliances  and  no  aims  not  in  entire  harmony  with 
the  true  purposes  of  such  agencies.  Reformers  Robinson  and 
Ruggles  have  thus  met  with  a  disgraceful  defeat,  and  can  turn 
their  attention  to  some  more  worthy  object  of  their  statesman- 
like ambition.    A  vote  of  16  to  99  is  tolerably  conclusive. 

A  PLEA  FOR  PERMANENCY. 
U/^IVIL  Service  reform"  is  supposed  to  mean,  among  other 
\J  things,  that  a  competent  and  worthy  public  officer  shall 
feel  some  degree  of  assurance  that  his  place  will  be  permanent 
\vhile"he  continues  faithful.  In  this  respect  a  teaching  service 
reform  is  sorely  needed.  Of  the  50,000,  or  more,  now  teaching 
within  the  states  over  which  this  journal  has  its  chief  circula- 
tion, it  would  be  extravagant  to  say  that  over  1,000  have  any 
assurance  that  their  tenure  of  service  will  extend  beyond  the 
close  of  the  current  year.  Many  of  them  may  indeed  expect 
that  it  will  ;  but  nearly  all  are  without  any  satisfactory  guar- 
anty that,  however  successful  their  work,  they  may  not  be  su- 
perseded at  the  beginning  of  another  school  year.  Indeed,  the 
case  is  far  worse  than  this.  A  great  majority  of  the  teachers  of 
our  public  schools  will  have  no  definite  knowledge  as  to  whether 
their  services  will  be  desired  in  the  same  place  next  year  or  not, 
till  the  summer  vacation  is  well  nigh  past.  To  say  that  this 
state  of  things  is  scandalous,  and  often  cruel,  is  to  speak  mildly 
of  it.  Why  should  not  teachers  of  established  character  be 
given  definitely  to  understand  that  their  position  is  permanent 
unless  made  otherwise  for  cause  ?  Why  should  such  teachers  be 
hired  by  the  year  ?  The  practice  is  abominable.  Why  should 
boards  who  expect  to  retain  teachers  in  their  places  the 
next  year  so  often  defer  saying  so  to  such  teachers  until  near  the 
close  of  the  vacation  ?  This  practice  is  infamous.  Any 
one  who  is  familiar  with  our  mid-summer  convocations  of  teach- 
ers, knows  that  the  rule  is  that  teachers  in  our  lower  grades  are 
painfully  uncertain  as  to  the  future.  "  I  think  perhaps  I  shall 
stay;  but  I  have  not  been  informed  by  the  board,  as  yet,"  is  a 
common  reply.  Do,  Gentlemen  of  our  Boards  of  Education,  if 
you  must  continue  the  stupid  practice  of  hiring  your  teachers  by 
the  year,  be  so  merciful  as  not  to  suspend  them  through  the  sum- 
mer, for  the  sheer  amusement  of  seeing  them  struggle  or  strangle. 
At  least  let  every  teacher  in  your  employ  now,  whom  you  wish 
to  retain  another  year,  know  the  fact  three  months  before  the 
close  of  the  current  year.  This  is  simple  decency — it  isn't  jus- 
tice.   Justice  cannot  be  done  in  the  premises  until  it  comes  to 


be  the  rule  that  such  teachers  hold  their  places,  as  do  the  teach- 
ers in  our  colleges,  so  long  as  the  arrangement  is  satisfactory  to 
both  parties ;  and  in  case  either  desires  the  relation  to  cease 
that  a  reasonable  notice  to  the  other  party  be  required.  O. 

LOOK  TO  THE  SCHOOLS. 

WE  have  been  reading  with  thoughtful,  and  even  painful,  in- 
terest, the  paper  on  "Our  Common  School  Education," 
read  by  President  Hinsdale,  of  Hiram  College,  Ohio,  before  the 
Northeastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  last  December.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  paper  gives  expression  to  a 
wide-spread  notion  that,  with  all  our  boasted  improvements  in 
methods  of  organization  and  teaching,  we  are  failing  to  develop 
intellect  and  character  as  well  as  did  our  predecessors  of  fifty  or 
a  hundred  years  ago.  Nor  is  this  impression  confined  to  parents 
who  happen  to  have  dull  children  in  the  schools,  or  to  constitu- 
tional croakers.  President  Hinsdale  quotes  the  sentiment  from 
Dr.  Peabody,  of  Harvard,  and  from  visitors  and  officers  of 
West  Point,  the  judgment  in  the  latter  case  being  based  on  the 
West  Point  examinations.  And,  indeed,  the  opinion  is  well 
known  to  be  current  in  circles  of  intelligent,  practical  life.  It 
finds  frequent  expression,  not  only  in  private  conversation,  but 
in  our  public  lectures  and  in  the  better  sort  of  our  public  prints. 
The  opinion  of  Prof.  Church  as  to  the  deterioration  in  the 
essential  elements  of  scholarship  is  emphatically  endorsed  by 
General  W.  T.  Sherman.  Now  all  this  does  not  settle  the  mat- 
ter in  our  own  mind.  More  facts  are  needed  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  case,  but  there  is  reason  why,  as  teachers,  we  should 
give  heed  to  the  criticism,  for  it  is  becoming  painfully  common 
among  outside  observers.  Two  of  the  causes  alleged  are  the 
crowding  of  too  many  things  into  our  schools,  and  an  excess  of 
simplification  in  our  methods  of  teaching.  O. 

THE  ACQUISITION  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES. 

O.  S.  Westcott,  Chicago. 

THE  usual  method  of  the  schools  seems  not  to  be  precisely  the  grammar 
first  and  language  afterwards,  of  the  ancient  language  method,  but  it  is 
so  modeled  on  this  plan  as  scarcely  to  escape  its  most  glaring  defects.  The 
so-called  Ollendorff  plan  is  a  hybrid  of  the  grammar  plan  and  a  consecution 
of  dish-water  sentences  such  as  no  human  being  would  ever  be  called  upon  to 
enunciate.  Years  of  study  with  this  plan  have  failed  to  familiarize  one  with 
a  language.  Translation  is  thereafter  possible,  but  only  such  a  translation  as 
is  fitly  characterized  by  the  German  scholar  as  an  Eselsbriicke,  a  veritable 
pons  asinorum.  Marcel  endeavored  to  reform  this  mode,  and  with  apprecia- 
ble success.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  started  with  a  false  theory,  and 
subsequently  to  have  bent  all  his  energies  to  working  out  this  theory,  regard- 
less of  aught  else.  By  his  false  theory  I  mean  his  notion  as  to  the  order  of 
work  in  acquiring  language.    This  he  formulates  as  follows  : 

1.  The  art  of  Reading. 

2.  The  art  of  Hearing. 

3.  The  art  of  Speaking. 

4.  The  art  of  Writing. 

In  accordance  with  this  notion,  he  first  places  in  the  hands  of  a  student  a 
book  written  in  two  languages,  opposite  pages  containing  the  same  thoughts 
invested  in  the  two  different  garbs,  with  the  one  of  which  the  student  is  fairly 
familiar.  He  is  directed  to  read  carefully  the  language  he  understands, 
while  he  follows  even  more  carefully  with  his  eye  the  corresponding  words 
and  sentences  of  the  language  to  him  yet  unknown.  It  is  claimed  that  by 
this  process  one  may  very  soon  acquire  a  reading  knowledge  of  a  modern 
language.  After  the  eye  has  thus  been  more  or  less  thoroughly  trained,  the 
living  teacher  is  introduced  and  the  ear  is  next  familiarized  with  the  sounds 
of  the  language.  Then  follow  exercises  in  speaking,  and  lastly  exercises  in 
writing.  This  order  of  presentation  seems  at  once  unnatural,  unphilosopTiical, 
and  impractical.  Its  impracticalness  may  readily  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
results  obtained  in  the  use  of  interlinear  translations  which  accomplish  so 
little  for  the  student  so  far  as  familiarizing  him'with  a  new  language  is  con- 
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cerned.  The  difficulties  seem  to  be  well  nigh  insuperable.  In  Marcel's  own 
so-called  "  Rational  Method  for  Learning  French,"  occur  some  shameful 
mistranslations  which  are  sure  to  mislead  the  student,  and  always  into  a  path 
from  which  he  unfortunately  will  rarely  or  never  emerge.  Or,  when  the  idea 
is  correctly  grasped,  it  may  lie  couched  in  such  a  foreign  form  or  idiom  as  to 
be  almost  hideous.  This  is  quite  likely  to  be  the  case  where  foreigners  have 
such  an  overweening  confidence  in  their  abilities  as  to  volunteer  to  teach  us 
our  own  English,  or  claim  to  write  it  so  well  that  no  criticism  of  an  English 
scholar  is  needed  for  its  improvement.  Instance  Marcel  himself  when  he 
says  :  "  It  might  happen  also  that  the  ear  might  be  led  astray  by  the  orthog- 
raphy of  some  words  from  which  differs  entirely  their  pronunciation,"  or 
when  he  tells  us  of  "  idiotisms  "  for  "  idioms,"  or  when,  to  the  entire  falsifi- 
cation of  his  own  French,  he  gives  us  this  mystifying  sentence  :  "  While  ex- 
ercising them  in  one  branch,  he  examines  them  in  another,  as  pronunciation 
will  only  suggest  the  sense,  inasmuch  as  it  will  recall  to  their  memory  a  text 
previously  known  to  them,"  instead  of  saying  as  he  should,"  for  pronuncia- 
tion will  suggest  the  sense  to  them  only  so  far  as  it  shall  recall  to  them  a 
text  previously  known." 

That  this  order  of  presentation  is  further  both  unnatural  and  unphilosophi- 
cai  is  plainly  evident  if  we  consider  for  a  moment  how  a  child  acquires  lan. 
guage.  He  surely  hears  first,  speaks  second,  reads  third,  writes  last.  Without 
fear  of  contradiction,  then,  this  is  claimed  to  be  the  natural  order  of  instruc- 
tion. 

Now,  since  a  child  learns  language  by  hearing,  the  ear  has  first  to  be  culti- 
vated, and  it  has  been  well  said  that  he  learns  "  correctly  or  incorrectly, 

"  1st.  In  proportion  to  his  power  of  observation. 

"  2d.  In  proportion  to  the  pliability  of  his  organs  of  speech. 

"3d.  In  proportion  to  the  correctness  of  the  language  used  by  his  parents 
and  others  with  whom  he  comes  into  frequent  contact. 

"  4th.  In  proportion  to  the  bias  in  favor  of  his  native  tongue  which  prompts 
him  to  hear  wrong,  or  imitate  wrong,  or  both. 

"  This  bias  causes  the  adult  to  translate  word  for  word." 

In  fact,  translators  are  usually  after  words  rather  than  ideas.  How  many 
students,  after  their  first,  or  second,  or  possibly  third  reading  of  one  of  Cicero's 
orations,  can  sit  down  and  give  an  intelligent  abstract  of  the  speech,  noting 
the  strong  or  weak  points  in  the  argument,  the  sophistry,  the  flattery,  the  ir- 
relevant matter,  etc.  ? 

"This  forgetfulness  of  ideas,  caused  by  an  error  of  the  method,"  says  a 
modern  teacher,  "puts  on  the  school  programme  the  most  miserable  text- 
books. This  same  defect  causes  books  to  be  given  to  the  pupils  to  read, 
which  are  chosen  without  due  discrimination." 

Why  should  Qesar  with  his  "  oratio  obliqua,"  and  Virgil  with  his  heathen- 
ish gods,  be  so  much  more  desirable  for  use  as  school  text-books  than  the 
Christian  hymns  of  the  middle  ages?  Is  there  any  likelihood  that  the  New 
York  house  which  has  issued  a  book  of  Latin  hymns  and  a  portion  of  the 
Oreek  text  of  Eusebius  will  get  back  its  outlay  for  the  first  editions  in  a  de- 
cade of  years  ?  Why  should  the  student  be  conducted  "for  educational  pur- 
poses through  a  region  from  which  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  come  forth 
with  an  unsoiled  mind  ?  You  might  just  as  well  shut  him  up  for  ten  years  In 
a  coal  mine,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  discussing  the  properties  of  light  and 
shade,  as  cause  him  to  wade  through  the  mire  of  a  heathen  mythology  in 
order  to  fit  him  for  the  interpretation  of  the  oracles  of  God." 

This  seeming  digression  has  been  thoroughly  natural,  but  let  us  return. 

Why  should  the  proposed  change  be  thought  unreasonable  ?  Are  not  teach- 
ers of  English  generally  beginning  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  instruction  in 
language  as  a  thing  antecedent  to  and  thoroughly  apart  from  instruction  in 
urammar  ?  Why  then  should  not  the  same  wave  of  progress  be  allowed  to 
Mibmerge  the  still  extant  fogyisms  in  the  matter  of  instruction  in  other  living 
languages  ?  "  The  works  of  the  masters  have  preceded  grammars.  The 
epoch  which  one  calls  in  literature  the  epoch  of  grammarians  is  already  an 
epoch  of  decadence,  because  the  grammarians  soon  forget  the  masters  and 
know  only  the  grammarians  whom  they  study  and  copy." 

How  true  is  this  of  too  many  brethren  of  our  profession,  who  air  their  igno- 
rance of  law  and  knowledge  of  grammar  in  the  pages  of  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Education,  or  Henkle's  Notes  and  Queries,  and  who  are  distressed 
in  soul  because  all  the  beautiful  idioms  of  our  glorious  language  cannot  be 
made  rigidly  to  conform  to  Clark,  or  Greene,  or  Howland,  or  Boltwood. 

Says  Montaigne  :  "I  learned  Latin  without  a  book,  without  a  grammar  or 
rules,  and  I  spoke  it  as  well  as  my  teacher." 

If  this  statement  referred  to  such  a  speaking  knowledge  of  Latin  as  we 
teachers  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  possess,  Montaigne  would 


doubtless  not  be  considered  boasting,  but  in  Montaigne's  time  Latin  was,  to  a 
limited  extent,  used  as  a  medium  of  communication,  and  his  success  max 
surely  indicate  what  is  practicable  in  the  study  of  languages  not  yet  classified 
as  dead,  when  so  much  may  be  done  with  the  now  rarely  spoken  Latin  of 
the  ancient  world. 

The  ear  then  must  be  first  trained.  It  must  hear  the  language  which  is  to 
be  learned.  And  to  prevent  all  possible  confusion  it  must  hear  nothing  else. 
The  vernacular  must  be  thoroughly  banished  from  the  class  room — 
this  is  imperative.  In  no  other  way  will  the  pupil  so  soon  acquire  confidence. 
If  one  would  learn  to  swim,  he  must  go  into  the  water.  It  will  by  no  means 
suffice  to  stay  far  from  the  water  and  talk  wisely  of  the  various  modes  of 
swimming,  or  even  to  make  frantic  gestures  at  a  wash-tub.  These  matters 
admit  of  no  compromise.  Would  you  swim?  Go  into  the  water.  Would 
you  learn  to  talk  a  foreign  language  ?     Talk  it. 

This,  moreover,  is  not  by  any  means  so  foolish  as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear. 
After  the  first  ten  minutes  of  embarrassment,  everything  is  easy.  And  the 
interest  is  unflagging.  It  is  wonderful  how  the  members  of  a  class  will  be 
every  one  on  the  qui  vive  for  three  hours  without  cessation  when  the  same 
individuals  would  be  annoyed  beyond  expression  if  compelled  to  attend  fifteen 
minutes  uninterruptedly  to  almost  any  other  school  duty.  The  three  hour 
recitations  pass  away  and  no  student  realizes  the  flight  of  time. 

After  some  six  or  eight,  or  perhaps  fewer  conversazioni,  the  teacher  places 
in  the  pupil's  hand  a  book  with  some  story  containing  only  such  words  as  have 
been  previously  used  in  conversation.  Reading  is  at  once  only  a  relaxation 
from  conversation.  After  reading,  the  conversation  is  renewed,  and  so  by  u 
change  of  occupation  the  mind  is  constantly  fresh  and  vigorous  while  the  eye 
and  ear  are  now  both  being  subjected  to  the  training  process,  the  ear  always 
being  allowed  the  precedence  in  point  of  time. 

Do  you  say  this  is  incredible  ?  I  can  bring  abundant  witnesses  to  show  that 
I  have  not  stated  the  case  sufficiently  strong.  By  this  method  properly  carried 
out,  an  average  child  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old  can  be  so  instructed  in  one 
year  of  forty  weeks  as  to  communicate  his  ideas  on  any  subject  with  no  diffi- 
culty whatever.  I  have  seen  within  the  past  week  a  young  lady  in  one  hour 
so  instructed  in  German  as  to  thoroughly  understand  a  dozen  lines  or  so  when 
read  to  her,  and  no  information  of  any  kind  was  communicated  except  in 
German  or  by  the  universal  language  of  gesture.  Within  the  same  time  I  saw 
the  same  thing  attempted  with  another  young  lady  who  had  studied  German 
three  years  in  school,  and  the  time  consumed  in  the  latter  case  was  at  least 
one  half  what  was  occupied  in  the  former.  Does  such  a  fact  as  this  call  for 
reform  in  methods?  Teachers,  shall  we  not  look  to  it?  Professors  Whitney, 
Thacher,  and  Hadley,  of  Yale,  all  endorsed  such  a  plan  as  the  one  proposed, 
by  placing  their  sons  in  a  school  established  for  the  purpose,  and  when  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year  a  pic-nic  was  held  in  the  woods  with  the  condition  that 
English  was  not  to  be  used  as  a  medium  of  communication,  it  was  as  thor- 
ougly  enjoyable  as  need  be.  Nay,  more,  when  one  of  the  pupils,  on  his 
return  home,  was  questioned  by  his  mother  as  to  his  day's  frolic,  he  stam- 
mered so  as  to  be  quite  unintelligible  until,  after  being  reprimanded  by  his 
mother  for  his  incoherency,  he  said  :  "  Mother,  if  you  will  let  me  talk  in 
German  I  will  tell  you  all."  This  he  proceeded  to  do  without  hesitation  or 
difficulty. 

As  pupils  become  somewhat  advanced,  the  teacher  reads  to  them  some 
interesting  story,  after  which  some  one  is  required  to  reproduce  it.  By  this 
means  the  interest  and  attention  of  the  pupils  are  ever  kept  active,  the  percep- 
tions are  quickened,  the  memory  improved,  and  the  mind  subjected  to  a 
healthy  pressure  which  induces  a  broad  rather  than  a  spindling  growth.  But 
I  am  too  wearisome.  I  have  prepared  the  present  paper  hoping  thus  to  influ- 
ence any  of  the  teachers  of  modern  languages  to  try  the  natural  method.  II 
1  shall  have  induced  any  thought  among  any  such  teachers,  I  shall  have 
accomplished  my  design  and  am  content. 

CONCERNING  SPONGES. 

Thomas  Edwards,  Irving  Park,  Illinois. 

THE  lower  forms  of  animal  and  plant  life  are  very  similar.  Just  where  the 
separating  line  can  be  drawn,  so  that  on  the  one  side  will  be  all  animal 
characteristics  and  on  the  other  all  vegetable,  is  not  yet  definitely  settled.  In 
endeavoring  to  draw  this  line,  naturalists  have  met  with  forms  of  life  that 
almost  puzzled  them  to  decide  on  which  side  they  naturally  belong.  The 
great  difficulty  to  contend  with  is,  the  microscopic  size  of  these  organisms. 
Frequently  have  naturalists  with  the  assistance  of  a  powerful  lens,  found  them- 
selves doubting  whether,  according  to  the  characteristics  observable,  the  or- 
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ganism  is  animal-like  or  plant-like.  This  difficulty  some  have  endeavored  to 
surmount,  by  ascertaining  if  the  general  resemblance  is  greater  to  beings  of  a 
distinctly  animal  character  than  to  those  of  strongly  marked  vegetable  charac- 
teristics. If  the  resemblance  preponderates  in  favor  of  the  animal,  the  organ- 
ism receives  a  place  in  the  animal  kingdom.  If  the  contrary,  it  is  placed  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  These  general  resemblances  are  determined  from 
the  structure  of  the  being,  and  not  from  the  evidence  given  of  voluntary  move- 
ment and  sensibility. 

Among  the  lower  forms  of  life  are  sponges.  Like  plants,  they  present  only 
the  lower  degrees  of  spontaneous  movement  and  sensibility.  Their  entire 
organization  is  of  the  most  extreme  simplicity,  and  is  adapted  to  perform  only 
the  most  simple  functions.  While  in  some  respects  sponges  exhibit  the 
vegetable  character,  nothing  similar  to  plant  form  is  presented  in  their  structure  ; 
on  the  contrary  there  is  much  that  is  analogous  to  animal  form.  Presenting 
only  the  simplest  characteristics  of  an  organism,  the  work  of  denning  to  which 
form  of  life  they  really  belong  is  necessarily  difficult.  For  a  long  time  the 
naturalist  was  in  doubt  whether  to  call  them  plants  or  animals.  Later  in- 
vestigations, however,  have  settled  the  question  beyond  controversy.  They 
no  longer  claim  the  attention  of  the  botanist.  The  zoologist  now  has  the 
sponge  within  his  domain. 

Since  sponges  are  regarded  as  animals,  the  question  arises,  to  what  division 
of  the  animal  kingdom  do  they  belong  ?  This  is  yet  an  unsettled  question 
among  scientists.  One  author  places  them  in  the  class  Porifera,  of  the  branch 
Radiata.  Another  thinks  they  should  be  assigned  a  place  in  the  lowest  scale, 
but  does  not  state  what  that  is.  In  Tenney's  "Elements  of  Zoology  "  sponges 
form  the  division  Spongida  in  the  sub-kingdom  Protozoa.  Although  a  num- 
ber of  authors  and  scientists  regard  them  as  Protozoans,  many  others  consider 
them  as  having  closer  analogies  to  the  Radiata.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  what  rank  they  should  occupy  in  the  animal  kingdom  remains  to  be 
determined. 

The  sponge  of  commerce  is  the  skeleton  of  the  being.  This  is  formed  by 
siliceous  secretions.  In  the  living  sponge  the  fibrous  network  is  clothed,  within 
and  without,  by  an  exceedingly  soft  and  filmy  substance.  It  is  in  this  gela- 
tinous matter  that  the  vital  endowments  exist.  These  are  manifested  by  a  slow 
and  regular  growth  and  by  a  constant  circulation  of  fluid  within  the  mass. 
When  the  sponge  is  removed  from  the  water,  this  master  drains  off  and  no  trace 
of  it  is  detected  in  the  sponge  we  use.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  sponge  we 
lind  so  useful  contained,  once,  a  being  that  was  created  for  the  use  of  man  by 
an  All-wise  and  Provident  Creator. 


TEACHER  AND  PUPIL. 


Superintendent  B.  B.  Snow,  Auburn,  New  York. 

ONE  of  the  most  difficult  things  for  the  teacher  to  learn  is,  that  he  knows 
more  than  his  pupils.  Their  mutual  relation  of  course  implies  this 
superiority  of  knowledge,  and  we  therefore  assume  it  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  but 
the  significance  of  the  fact  in  all  its  bearings  is  only  fully  realized  after  years 
of  experience.  The  truth  is,  we  have  been  gradually  and  imperceptibly  grow- 
ing away  from  "  childish  things,'' — away  from  the  mental  condition  of  the 
pupil,  until  we  have  attained  a  plane  of  thought  which  seems  in  nowise  con- 
nected with  the  feeble  beginnings  of  our  earlier  school  experience,  even  if  we 
may  trace  a  connection  back  to  our  maturer  development.  The  steps  by  which 
we  ascended  are  invisible,  or  at  most  faintly  discernible  in  the  distant  past.  How 
many  of  us,  for  instance,  can  recall  the  time  when  we  first  comprehended  the 
statement  that  "  two  and  two  make  four  ?"  It  seems  now  as  if  we  had  always 
known  it,  but  there  was  a  time  when  we  had  to  learn  it.  So  with  all  other 
simple  abstractions,  which  seem  so  common-place  to  us  now  ;  they  were  once 
"  all  Greek  to  us." 

We  are  therefore  liable  to  expect  too  much  from  children,  and  oftentimes 
are  unjustly  impatient  when  they  seem  slow  and  dull,  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  toiling  up  the  long-forgotten  steeps  which. we  once  had  to  climb. 
We  are  unreasonable  enough,  in  our  thoughtlessness,  to  expect  them  to  clear 
;it  a  single  leap  the  ascents  which  are  only  accomplished  by  slow  and  toilsome 
approaches. 

The  mission  of  the  true  teacher  is  to  live  his  life  over  again  in  the  lives  of 
his  pupils.  Studying  their  natures,  he  must  begin  back  with  their  beginnings, 
and  hand  in  hand  with  them,  retread  the  paths  which  were  so  rough  and 
wearisome  to  his  childhood,  ever  remembering  meantime,  that  while  the  vigor 
of  his  maturity  may  admit  of  a  more  rapid  journey,  the  undeveloped  energies 
of  his  companions  demand  shorter  stages. 


CHAIRS  OF  DIDACTICS  IN  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 


Prof.  W.  N.  Haii.man,  Milwaukee. 

THIS  subject,  discussed  in  the  Weekly  of  February  22d,  by  Prof.  Fellows 
seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  for  teachers;  for  in  it  lies 
the  teacher's  profession.  Normal  schools,  alone,  will  never  succeed  in  ele- 
vating the  teacher's  calling  to  the  dignity  of  the  other  so-called  learned  pro- 
fessions ;  for  their  graduates  will  always  stand  on  a  lower  level  of  general  cul- 
ture. The  teacher  will  be  the  equal  of  the  physician,  the  lawyer,  and  the 
theologian,  only  if  he  is  placed  on  the  same  basis,  only  if  it  is  claimed  and 
admitted  that  he  needs  as  much  character,  as  much  self-respect,  as  much 
knowledge  of  men  and  things,  as  deep  an  appreciation  of  the  ideals  of 
humanity,  as  extensive  learning,  as  they  do.  And,  indeed,  do  not  pedagogics, 
and  didactics,  and  a  variety  of  anthropological  studies,  require  fully  as 
much  maturity  of  thought,  experience,  and  culture,  as  the  specific  studies  of 
"  the  three  professions  ?  " 

We  should,  therefore,  ask  more  even  than  Prof.  Fellows,  we  should  not 
rest  satisfied  until  we  have  succeeded  in  establishing  post-graduate  courses  for 
the  future  professional  teachers,  on  an  equal  footing  in  every  respect  with  the 
post-graduate  courses  of  "  the  three  professions."  It  may  be  that  teachers,  so 
prepared,  will,  in  the  beginning,  find  suitable  and  sufficiently  remunerative 
employment  only  in  the  higher  schools  and  colleges,  or  as  superintendents  and 
principals,  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  profession ;  but,  then,  they  would  grace 
these  front  ranks,  and,  by  virtue  of  their  own  elevation,  elevate  the  profession, 
until  their  successors  could,  without  loss  of  honor  or  profit,  feel  satisfied  with 
less  advanced  positions. 

It  may  be  urged  that  we  would  not  find  students  for  such  a  course,  that  the 
young  men  would  prefer  the  more  honored  and  more  lucrative  professions  of 
medicine  and  jurisprudence.  But  would  not  these  professions,  in  the  course 
of  time,  be  overstocked?  Nay,  are  they  not  already  overstocked  ?  And  do  not 
even  now,  their  less  gifted  or  less  fortunate  members  drop  down  into  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching?  And  will  not  those  professions  cease  to  be  more  hon- 
ored, though  they  may  continue  to  be  more  lucrative  ?  I  say,  intentionally, 
may,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  the  necessity  of  physicians  and  lawyers  will 
diminish  with  the  increasing  efficacy  of  teachers.  At  any  rate,  the  lack  of 
respect  for  the  profession  is  a  mightier  obstacle  than  the  lack  of  income,  and 
the  former  will  be  sure  to  yield  as  soon  as  its  just  causes  are  removed. 

While  it,  surely,  would  be  desirable  to  have  all  teachers  so  thoroughly  pre- 
pared for  their  work,  il  is  evident  that  such  a  happy  condition  of  affairs  is  not 
in  our  reach,  and  that  normal  schools  and  colleges,  with  chairs  of  didactics, 
must  still  continue  to  labor  as  earnestly  as  they  are  doing  now ;  but,  is  it  not 
equally  evident  that,  inasmuch  as  the  teaching  corps  of  these  institutions  will, 
in  the  course  of  time,  be  recruited  from  the  professional  post-graduate  courses, 
as  suggested,  the  normal  schools  and  colleges  will — I  say  this  with  due  respect 
to  present  incumbents — -do  better  and  more  efficient  service  than  they  do 
now  ? 

Besides,  would  not  the  controlling  influence  of  incompetent  men  upon 
school  affairs,  so  humiliating  to  true  teachers,  be  effectually  met  and  neutral 
ized  by  such  institutions  ?  And  is  it  probable  that  men  and  women,  studying 
on  the  broadest  and  highest  basis  of  culture,  in  full  possession  of  the  science 
and  art  of  their  profession,  would  consent  to  be  the  serfs  and  tools  of  ignorant 
and  wily  politicians  or  plotting  school  trustees  ?  Would  they  not  find  the 
means  of  enforcing  a  respectful  hearing,  and  of  securing  for  themselves  the 
full  control  of  a  work  which  they  alone  have  the  skill,  and  consequently  the 
right  to  control  ?  The  emancipation  of  the  teacher's  profession  will  begin 
with  the  establishment  of  post-graduate  courses  for  pedagogy  in  colleges  and 
universities,  on  fully  equal  footing  with  the  corresponding  courses  for  "  the 
three  learned  professions." 


Teachers  have  been  about  the  only  persons  who  have  been  blessed  with 
everlasting  examinations,  but  they  are  to  have  some  company,  for  all  physi- 
cians in  Texas,  under  the  new  law,  are  required  to  appear  before  the  county 
board,  and  pass  an  examination.  The  only  difference  between  them  and 
teachers  is,  that  one  examination  is  considered  sufficient  for  a  doctor,  while 
seventeen  is  not  enough  for  a  teacher.  They  have  been  examined  so  many 
times,  they  are  accustomed  to  it,  it  has  no  dread.  We  know  a  young  lady  of 
great  timidity,  who  has  presented  herself  at  seven  consecutive  examinations, 
and  each  time  has  passed,  and  now  she  is  patiently  waiting  for  the  eighth, 
the  educational  department  has  not  yet  been  able,  after  all  these  successive 
examinations,  to  ascertain  whether  she  is  competent  to  teach  or  not.  Dear 
patient  teachers.  One  examination  for  the  doctors  is  enough,  but  no  amount 
of  it  will  do  for  the  teacher. — National  Teachers7  Monthly. 
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Musical  Department. 


Editor,  W.  L.  Smith,  East  Saginaw,  Michigan. 

[Musical  exchanges,  books  for  notice  correspondence,  queries,  etc.  touching  upon  musical 
topics,  should  be  sent  to  the  editor  of  this  department.] 

IF  music  is  worthy  of  any  attention  in  school,  it  is  worthy  of  being  made  a 
regular  exercise,  in  which  all  should  be  required  to  take  part,  and  a  good 
teacher  will  rarely  fail  in  securing  the  hearty  participation  of  nearly  every  one. 
Prof.  Loomis  says :  "  Many  go  through  the  w  orld  songless,  because,  having 
been  unsuccessful  in  their  first  attempt,  they  have  been  made  to  believe  that 
they  could  not  learn  to  sing.  Their  great-grandfather  was  no  singer,  and 
their  grandmother  could  not  sing,  and  their  parents  are  not  singers,  and  there- 
tore  song  has  become  one  of  the  lost  arts  to  them."  We  would  not  insist 
rhat  every  one  can  learn  to  sing,  for,  with  Dr.  Holmes,  we  bewail  the  fact 
i  hat  there  are 

 "those  who  never  sing, 

But  die  with  all  their  music  in  them." 
But  we  would  not  discourage  the  unmusical  pupil,  for  many  such  have  learned 
to  sing,  and  to  sing  well,  who  at  first  were  unable  to  control  their  voices  in  the 
least.  Experience  has  proved  that,  when  commenced  in  early  childhood,  as 
great  a  proportion  may  be  taught  to  sing  as  can  learn  to  speak  well.  But  if 
we,  occasionally,  do  find  such  as  can  never  sing,  why  not  have  them  learn  the 
principles  of  music,  which  may  be  applied  to  the  playing  upon  some  kind  of 
musical  instrument?  Then,  by  all  means,  let  every  one  participate  in  the 
study  of  music. 

— Do  not  give  all  the  time  you  have  for  music  in  each  day's  exercises  at 
once,  but  divide  it  up,  and  intersperse  it,  at  various  intervals,  between  recita- 
tions. In  this  way  the  music  lesson  does  not  assume  the  form  of  a  "  task," 
but  becomes  a  recreation.  The  voices  do  not  become  tired,  causing  some  of 
the  pupils  to  become  listless,  and,  often,  ultimately  resulting  in  their  losing  all 
interest  in  singing.  After  a  short  interval  of  three  or  four  minutes  having  been 
thus  devoted  to  this  exercise,  the  pupils  will  return  to  their  other  lessons  with 
renewed  energies  of  thought,  and  instead  of  time  having  been  lost,  it  is 
gained. 

— The  advances  which  the  cause  of  music  has  been  making  within  the  last 
lew  years,  command  the  earnest  admiration  of  every  wide-awake  man  or 
woman  in  our  land.  But  more  might  have  been  accomplished  had  there  been 
a  greater  discrimination  made  between  competent  and  incompetent  teachers, 
in  securing  private  instruction.  Owing  to  a  lack  of  discernment,  the  people 
have  been  led  into  giving  their  patronage,  too  often,  to  a  class  of  musical 
charlatans  who  make  great  pretentions,  but  seldom  give  their  pupils  any  last- 
ing benefit.  The  first  thing  necessary  to  a  knowledge  of  music  is  to  acquire 
the  ability  to  read,  and  not  to  fritter  away  time  and  money  in  trying  to  become 
Nilssons,  Kelloggs,  Marios,  or  Brignolis,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  first 
principles  of  musical  notation.  Sedley  Taylor  very  truly  remarks,  "  The 
young  lady  who  can  only  sing  a  few  elaborately  prepared  songs,  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  school-boy  who  can  only  read  from  his  own  book."  Where 
music  is  taught  in  the  public  schools,  musical  charlatanism  cannot  long  exist, 
because  the  people  will  very  soon  be  able  to  discern  the  difference  between 
"  gold  and  tinsel."  In  this  respect,  music  in  schools  proves  to  be  a  means  of 
saving  greatly  to  the  people. 


Practical  Hints  and  Exercises. 


Editor,  Mrs.  Kate  B.  Ford,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

STUDENTS  OF  NATURE. 
f"r>HIS  is  just  the  time  of  year  when  pupils  of  all  ages  need  to  be  led  into 
X  the  study  of  the  natural  world  around  them.  The  earliest  bird  should 
be  noticed,  its  form  and  color  described,  its  song  discussed;  and  every  mem- 
ber of  a  school  should  be  set  to  watch  its  movements  whenever  an  opportunity 
presents  itself.  During  the  present  month  the  earliest  spring  flowers  may  be 
found  in  many  of  the  Northern  states.  Children  ought  to  know  what  kind  of 
places  they  are  most  apt  to  be  gathered  from,  what  the  habits  of  the  plants  are, 
and  their  names.  The  buds  of  our  trees  and  shrubs,  too,  form  a  most  interest- 
ing field  of  investigation.  As  they  swell  and  by  and  by  develop  into  leaf- 
clusters,  the  observing  student  will  grow  more  and  more  alive  to  the  work  he 


has  before  him.  Plant  in  a  box  some  common  seeds  such  as  cucumber,  morning 
glory,  pumpkin,  or  radish  seeds,  and  watch  them  "  come  up."  Peas,  beans, 
or  kernels  of  corn  begin  growing  easily  in  a  tumbler  of  soft  water.  A  turnip, 
potato,  onion,  or  any  similar  garden  vegetable,  will  send  out  green  and  grow- 
ing branches  with  very  little  coaxing.  That  some  plants  commence  growth 
with  one  seed-leaf,  and  others  with  more,  will  speedily  be  learned.  The  use 
of  the  starch  stored  up  in  the  cabbage,  potato,  turnip,  and  beet,  will  need 
little  explanation.  Why  the  pumpkin  seed  is  so  thick  and  the  first  seeds  so 
clumsy  will  be  seen  at  once.  Better  than  any  of  above  lessons,  however,  is  the 
interest  awakened  in  all  living  growing  things  by  the  study  of  the  few. 

ANOTHER  OLD  PUZZLE. 

PERHAPS  most  teachers  of  mathematics  in  the  country  have  had  the  prob- 
lem, "  To  find  the  values  of  .v  and  y  in  the  equations  x°  -j- y  ==  a,  ami 
ys  -\-  x  =  b,"  propounded  to  them.  Sometimes  it  is  given  "  xs  -\~y  =  1 1 ,  and 
ys  -\- x  —  7."  The  writer  expects  to  get  a  letter  about  once  a  month  asking 
for  a  solution  of  one  or  the  other  form.  What  is  meant  is  a  solution  by 
means  of  quadratics.  Often  it  is  said,  "  the  problem  looks  very  simple." 
This  means  1  suppose,  that  it  looks  as  if  it  could  l>s  readily  reduced  to  the  so- 
lution of  a  quadratic.  The  difficulty  is  with  the  eyes  that  look.  The  fact  is 
it  should  not  look  as  though  it  could  be  so  reduced; — the  presumption  should 
be  the  other  way.  The  equations  are  both  quadratics,  and,  in  general  the 
solution  of  two  simultaneous  quadratics  requires  the  solution  of  a  biquadratic  ; 
while  only  in  special  cases  does  the  elimination  result  in  a  quadratic.  Henc« 
as  should  be  expected,  the  elimination  of  x  from  the  equations,  x-  -\- y  =  «, 
and  v9  -f-  x  =  b,  give.->  y4  —  2by'1  -\~y  -)-  b~  —  a  —  o,  a  biquadratic  of  general 
form  and  lacking  only  a  term  in  y3  to  be  a  complete  biquadratic.  Of  such 
an  equation  there  is  no  solution  by  means  of  quadratics.  The  equations 
.r2  -\-y  =11,  and  y-  -f-.r  =  7,  givej'4  —  l4y3  — |—  >'  — (—  3 8  =  o.  This  equation 
is  readily  solved  by  the  ordinary  method  of  examining  numerical  higher  equa- 
tions for  integral  roots.  Thus  these  roots  being  factors  of  38,  if  y  has  an 
integral  value  it  is  ±  2,  Of  ±  19.  Evaluating  for  y  =  2,  we  find  that  this  is  a 
root.  Hence  we  may  write  (y  —  2j(ys  +  2/2  —  loy  —  191  =  o.  This  give* 
y  —  2  =0,  and  y*  -\-  2y~  —  iqy  —  19  =  o.  For  y  —  2,  we  have  x  =.  3  ;  but 
there  still  remains  the  solution  of  the  complete  cubic  ys  -(-  2y-  —  loy  —  19 
=  o,  in  order  to  find  the  other  three  values  of  y.  This  equation  has  no  integ- 
ral root,  since  neither  ±  I,  nor  ±  19  satisfies  it.  But  as  it  has  at  least  one 
real  root,  we  can  proceed  to  find  its  approximate  value  by  Horner's  or  some 
other  method.  O. 

CLOSING  SCHOOL. 

IT  is  a  common  thing  to  open  school  in  a  formal  way,  but  the  ending — who 
can  describe?  In  the  morning,  hymns,  prayers,  scripture  readings;  in 
the  evening,  reproofs,  punishments,  tears,  unfinished  tasks,  solemn  looks,  and 
more  solemn  thoughts.     These  things  ought  not  so  to  be. 

Serious  offences  sometimes  require  a  meeting  of  teacher  and  pupil  alone, 
after  the  daily  session — in  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  do  the  case  justice  during 
the  day  without  using  too  much  time  belonging  to  the  entire  school.  And 
almost  any  rebellious  pupil  will  think  and  talk  more  reasonably  when  away 
from  his  comrades.  These,  however,  should  be  and  are  occasional.  There 
comes  to  mind,  as  we  write,  what  a  teacher  once  said  :  "  No  matter  what  the 
day  has  been,  I  try  to  send  the  boys  and  girls  home  with  something  pleasant 
to  dream  about."  Now  what  can  you  devise  to  give  the  day  a  cheery  ending? 
And  may  we  suggest  for  the  little  people,  a  lively  song,  a  short  story,  an  exer- 
cise in  rapid  adding  or  subtracting,  a  review  drill  in  reciting  down,  in  spelling, 
but  as  frequently  in  arithmetic  or  geography,  a  game  in  natural  history.  The 
children  will  be  delighted  to  carry  home,  too,  a  few  interesting,  practical  ques- 
tions. The  same  will  bring  plenty  of  answers  for  similar  use  to-morrow.  We 
give  below  two  or  three  questions  for  illustration  :  "  Of  what  are  the  buttons 
on  my  dress  made  ?"  "  Why  is  it  good  for  the  canary  bird  to  eat  sand,  and 
very  bad  for  me  to  do  the  same  thing?"  "We  say  now  that  it  is  the  year 
1877,  when  did  the  people  say  '  it  is  the  year  one  ? '  "  Many  similar  exercises, 
particularly  the  queries,  will  please  no  less  the  older  pupils.  Such  as  the  fol- 
lowing are  for  them  alone.  During  the  day,  when  grammatical  errors  occur, 
place  the  most  glaring  ones  on  the  blackboard,  being  sure  to  include  the 
laughable  ones.  No  matter  who  made  the  mistakes — the  names,  in  fact,  are 
better  forgotten.  Read  and  comment  at  the  day's  end.  The  making  of  ana- 
grams is  another  method  of  brightening  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and 
will  serve  as  topics  of  thought  and  conversation  on  the  way  home.  Speci- 
mens may  not  be  out  of  place  :  Telegraphs — Great  helps  ;  Impatient — Tim  in 
a  pet;  Parishoners — I  hire  parsons;  Presbyterian — Best  in  prayer;  Astrono- 
mers— No  more  stars. 
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PRIMARY  SPELLING. 


Mary  P.  CoLBURN,  Boston. 

FVROM  present  indications  it  seems  imminent  that  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant events  of  our  new  century  is  to  be,  literally,  a  "war  of  words," — 
or  more  properly,  a  war  with  words.  Educators  are  all  alive  on  the  subject, 
and  this  method  or  that  is  held  up  as  a  standard.  The  good  old  rugged  and 
thorny  paths  by  which  we  arrived  at  an  intelligent  estimate  of  things,  are 
thought  to  be  too  rugged  and  thorny  for  the  rising  generation,  and  numerous 
plans  are  before  the  public  for  lightening  the  burden  and  the  labor.  It  is  a 
self-evident  fact  that  the  right  way  has  not  yet  been  hit  upon  for  making  good 
spellers  in  the  shortest  time,  and  a  lamentable  one  that  so  many  poor  spellers 
are  annually  turned  loose  up*on  society. 

Now,  if  spelling  books  fail  of  the  desired  result,  would  it  not  be  a  good 
thing,  just  for  a  term  or  two,  or  with  a  class  or  two,  to  try  to  get  along  without 
one  in  the  schoolroom  at  all  ? 

I  can  imagine  the  holy  honor  of  scores  of  parents,  wha  would,  in  their 
limited  knowledge  of  how  things  work,  think  "  Peter  and  Hannah  might  as 
well  stay  to  home  as  try  to  lam  anything  'thout  a  spellin'  book;  they  had  one, 
a  good  big  one,  too,  and  used  to  larn  two  colyums  nigh  about,  every  day  !" 
But  Peter  and  Hannah  stand  a  pretty  good  chance,  after  all,  of  learning  as 
much  as  was  learned  by  the  parties  afore-mentioned,  if,  with  a  teacher  who 
understands  her  business,  they  only  take  in  a  fair  proportion  of  the  teaching. 

I  would  recommend  relying  wholly  upon  the  reading  lesson.  The  words 
there  are  the  ones  in  every  day  use  ;  or,  if  a  notably  uncommon  one  were 
introduced,  the  very  fact  of  its  presence  then  an  there,  a?id  ils  connection  with 
the  subject  in  hand,  would  tend  lo  fix  it  indelibly  in  the  memory.  I  never 
could  see  the  use  of  taxing  the  mind  with  a  series  of  words  which  have  no 
connection  at  all  with  each  other,  or  with  anything  the  little  fellows  ever  see 
or  hear  about  in  their  daily  life  ! 

The  English  language  is  a  noble  one,  and  has  arrived  near  to  perfection  ; 
and  1,  for  one,  should  feel  very  sorry  to  see  any  such  substitutions  as  are  being 
proposed.  Why  not  let  it  be,  as  it  is,  an  exceptional  language?  It  would 
take  a  long,  long  time  for  our  eyes  to  become  accustomed  to  the  looks  of  the 
words  and  the  letters,  to  say  nothing  of  all  the  rest.  As  children  advance  in 
their  studies,  new  words  are  constantly  occurring  to  demonstrate  what  they 
are  about ;  and  then  is  the  time  to  learn  such  words. 

I  never  would  propose  such  a  plan  as  my  own  dear  old  schoolmaster — Hea- 
ven bless  him  ! — followed  ;  but  yet  it  shows  what  pluck  will  do.  In  his  own 
school  days,  he  gave  greater  attention  to  everything  else  than  to  spelling,  so 
that,  when  he  came  to  his  first  teaching,  he  found  a  formidable  rival  in  the 
orthographic  line,  in  one  who  had  a  school  in  the  same  town. 

The  contrast  between  them  must  have  been  very  great,  for  our  friend,  being 
determined  not  to  be  outdone  in  any  direction,  much  less  in  this,  used  to  take 
a  ponderous  dictionary  with  him  out  under  the  trees  at  his  home,  and  there, 
lying  flat  upon  the  grass  in  the  cool  shade,  give  an  hour  each  day  to  learning 
to  spell,  taking  column  by  column,  and  page  by  page;  he  never  gave  up  the 
wearying  task  till  he  had  conquered  the  whole,  and  was  able  to  spell  every 
word  in  it,  triumphantly  adding  the  definitions  !  His  motive  to  begin  with,  he 
used  laughingly  to  assert,  was  emulation,  but  he  gained  a  lifelong  luxury  by 
the  means. 

No,  I  wouldn't  counsel  any  such  despotic  method  as  that,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  language,  as  it  now  stands,  can  be  at  our  perfect  disposal,  if  only 
the  right  means  are  used.  All  knowledge  is  arbitrary  with  our  species ;  we 
cannot,  as  do  the  brutes,  fall  back  upon  instinct,  we  have  have  got  to  learn. 
We  are  not  like  the  ducks,  who  can  swim  the  first  time  they  try,  we  must  "  get 
in"  over  head  and  ears  many  times,  before  we  can  swim  in  any  sea. 


1  *m  < 
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ard  is  insensibly  lowered ;  the  hallowed  verses,  as  we  learned  them  lispingly 
and  have  always  remembered  them,  would  lose  have  the  sacredness  were  they 
put  in  any  other  form  ;  so  the  laborious  task  of  retranslating  was  not  a  success. 

No.  Correct  the  plans  for  teaching  spelling,  but  let  our  beautiful  words 
stand.  Home  would  never  be  home  to  us  were  it  spelled  horn,— all  the  long 
marks  in  Christendom  would  never  bring  up  to  our  mental  vision  the  dear  old 
days  of  childhood,  as  the  simple,  sweet  word  does,  spelled  as  our  eyes  have 
always  seen  it !    And  so  with  all  the  rest. 

But,  at  the  risk  of  breaking  down  my  own  argument,  1  am  tempted  to  give 
you  a  specimen  of  a  paper  handed  in  by  a  girl  well  up  in  the  ranks  of  one  of 
our  grammar  schools ;  though  how  she  ever  got  there  must  forever  remain  a 
mystery,  as  the  merest  child  in  the  most  of  our  primary  schools  can  spell  at 
■east  one-half  of  the  words  correctly. 


The  teacher  gave  me  the  paper  and  I  send  you  a  copy  : 

"  Norlwund  (knowledge),  corlorp  (scallop),  nuw  (neuter),  putur  (pewter), 
mime  (nuisance),  mutrel  (neutral),  Munday,  mouthy  (month),  crentuy  (cen- 
tury), buteen  (between)  maunau  (maneuvre),  thruth  (through),  mucry  (mercy), 
adward  (adverb),  cruper  (group),  ruaty  (beauty),  wanety  (view),  cwreane 
(quarrel)." 

This  was  the  entire  lesson,  and  you  can  see  how  near  she  came  to  it;  in 
most  instances,  not  even  the  slightest  perception  of  sounds — and  certainly 
none  at  all  of  meaning. 

But,  after  all,  is  this  an  argument  for  a  simpler  form  of  spelling?  No — it 
only  shows  the  more  forcibly,  how  much  tact  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  to  impress  certain  minds.  This  one  must  certainly  have  been  wanting 
from  her  very  birth,  and  only  furnishes  a  formidable  instance  of  the  fallacy  of 
establishing  a  "  regulation  "  standard. 

This  miss  would  have  made  a  "  miss"  of  it,  every  time,  everywhere. 

The  subject  is  by  no  means  exhausted,  and  in  a  future  paper  I  propose  to 
consider  the  make-up  of  a  standard  "  Speller,"  etc. 


ARITHMETIC— FRACTIONS. 


u 


V 


B.  F.  Stocks,  Fairmount,  Illinois. 
ASTLY  too  much  time  is  given  to  the  study  of  arithmetic  "  says  one. 
We  meekly  submit  and  agree.  Infinitely  greater  results  ought  to  be 
reached  in  much  less  time  than  is  usually  devoted  to  this  "  all-important 
branch."  In  nine-tenths  of  our  country  and  village  schools  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  becomes  so  stultified  by  the  work  of  incompetent  teachers  in  the  primary 
grades  that  it  becomes  practically  impossible  to  reach  any  definite  results  in 
the  short  time  many  of  our  pupils  remain  in  school. 

There  is  no  enthusiasm  in  the  teacher,  consequently  none  is  created  in  the 
pupil.  As  a  striking  evidence  of  this,  I  verily  believe  not  more  than  one 
teacher  in  ten  of  the  schools  referred  to  is  a  reader  of  any  educational  journal, 
hence  they  know  nothing  of  the  educational  status  of  the  country.  Equally 
meager  is  the  knowledge  of  the  subjects  lo  be  taught.  But  it  is  our  purpose 
only  to  draw  attention  to  a  few  errors  we  have  so  often  observed,  even  among 
teachers  of  high  local  reputation. 

How  many  of  the  class  of  teachers  referred  to  can  givea  clear  and  philosoph- 
ical reason  for  inverting  the  divisor  in  dividing  one  fraction  by  another  ? 
One  was  shocked  because,  in  division  of  decimals,  his  pupils  were  requested  to 
place  the  decimal  point  in  the  quotient  before  writing  the  figures  that  follow. 
"  Why,''  said  he,  "  they  can't,  the  rule  says  '  from  the  right  hand  of  the  quo- 
tient point  off  as  many  places  for  decimals  as  the  decimal  places  in  the  divi- 
dend exceed  those  in  the  divisor.'  "  He  was  surprised,  however,  to  discover 
that  he  might  know  when  the  figure  in  unit's  order  was  written,  and  write  the 
point  before  writing  the  figure  in  tenth's  order. 

The  complex  fraction  is  another  subject  that  leads  to  much  unnecessary  and 
unphilosophical  work.    Just  here  we  have  observed  more  bad  work  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  subject. 
Let  us  illustrate  : 

a 1  8 

It  is  required  to  divide       by  X 

SOLUTION  :  Reducing  each  term  of  each  complex  fraction  to  an  improper 
fraction,  indicating  the  division  and  dividing  both  numerator  and  denominator 
by  the  same  factor,  or  in  other  words,  employing  cancellation,  we  have, 


X 


£7  =  663  _  g55_ 
3       76  76' 


^  X  —  X 
3  19 

There  is  but  one  point  in  this  solution  that  will  not  readily  be  seen  by  the 
pupil,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  the  denominator  of  the  divisor,  5|.  It  is  equal 
to  y  ;  this  is  a  divisor  of  the  numerator  "  \  "  and  would  be  written,  "  *  X 

but  this  expression  is  a  divisor  of  the  first  fraction,  4>,and  hence  must  be 


inverted,  which 


gives 


the 


3* 
13  6 

completed  expression,    ~  X  y^X 


17 

3 


is  twice  inverted,  which  is  equivalent 


*3X_6X  9  X  17  ,  qhe  fraction  17 
3X19X8X3  3 
to  no  inversion. 

It  is  not  only  amusing  but  astonishing  to  sec  the  number  ol  figures  and  the 
amount  of  work  that  is  sometimes  tortured  from  problems  so  simple  as  the  one 
above.  It  draws  to  mind  the  expression  of  President  Hewett  in  his  address 
before  the  Illinois  Teachers'  Association,  "  They  know  absolutely  nothing  of 
the  philosophy  of  fractions." 
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Correspondence. 


PROF.  MORSE  IN  MINNEAPOLIS. 

THIS  popular  and  versatile  lecturer  favored  this  western  University  city  with  a 
course  of  three  lectures  on"  Evolution,"  last  week;  delivered  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Minnesota  Academy  of  Sciences.  They  were  listened  to  by  large  and 
appreciative  audiences,  expressive  of  the  intelligence  and  the  culture  of  the 
city.  The  speaker's  facile  chalk  was  used,  as  usual,  to  graphically  imprint  the 
truths  of  his  lecture  on  the  mind.  Dry  arguments  and  abstruse  conceptions 
were  made  to  speak  from  the  blackboard  in  visible  forms  and  diagrams,  as  the 
lecturer  proceeded  to  announce  them.  He  presented  in  the  three  lectures 
given,  a  resume'  of  the  history,  theory,  and  evidences  of  evolution,  citing  many 
facts  and  familiar  illustrations,  and  concentrating  them  on  the  theme  in  such  a 
way  as  to  bring  out  frequent  expressions  of  applause  and  admiration.  Prof. 
Morse  is  a  rapid  and  direct  speaker.  He  is  full,  to  overflowing,  of  his  science; 
and  the  spontaneity  of  his  manner,  his  words,  his  illustrations,  is  only  so  much 
evidence  of  his  honesty  and  candor.  Sophisms  need  thought  and  metaphysi- 
cal adjustment  to  conceal  their  falsity,  but  his  is  the  open  and  disingenuous 
liberty  of  truth,  expressing  itself  as  to  the  opening  mind  of  a  child,  and  asking 
reasonable  interpretation  and  acceptance.  Prof.  Morse  is  one  of  those  inde- 
pendent men  who  care  not  for  the  consequences  of  evolution,  if  it  be  true, — a 
class  of  men  who  are  growing  rapidly  more  numerous.  He  barely  alluded  to 
the  Scriptural  bearing  of  evolution,  toward  the  close  of  his  course  ;  and  then 
only  in  such  a  way  as  to  conciliate  and  harmonize.  He  cited  the  acceptance 
by  theologians  of  the  scientific  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  record  of  creation, 
and  the  beautiful  adaptability  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  accepted  truths  and 
discoveries  of  modern  science,  and  mentioned  the  linguistic  studies  of  Prof. 
Whitney,  and  their  bearing  on  the  story  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  He  said  the 
acceptance  of  evolution  has  no  effect  whatever  on  the  truthfulness  of  Scripture. 
While  claiming,  as  he  doubtless  does,  that  if  there  be  two  revelations  of  a 
Supreme  Intelligence,  one  by  his  works  and  one  direct  and  verbal,  transmitted 
to  us  from  Moses,  that  is  most  credible  to  him  which  speaks  to  his  sentient 
nature,  and  still  explicitly  disclaimed  any  intention  to  wound  the  religious  faith 
of  any  one,  or  deprive  him  of  his  life's  chief  solace.  He  evidently  thinks  that 
the  surest  testimony  that  man  can  have  of  the  truth  is  what  he  sees  or  hears 
or  feels  himself,  if  it  be  never  so  still  or  small  a  voice,  and  that  this  he  is  bound 
to  believe  regardless  of  all  contrary  traditions  or  interpretations.  That  revela- 
tion which  he  gets  through  science,  as  an  expression  of  a  Divine  Being,  he  is 
bound  to  stand  by,  being  a  direct  expression  to  his  senses.  If  tradition  or 
authority  brings  him  a  revelation  at  variance  with  what  he  knows  to  be  true,  he  is 
bound  to  reject  it.  It  is,  in  his  opinion,  cramped  by  the  limitations  of  human 
language,  and  shaped  in  the  feble  conceptions  of  human  knowledge. 

It  is  lamentable  to  see  the  unwillingness  of  a  few  small-minded  men,  who, 
011  both  sides  of  this  question,  endeavor  to  smirch  the  candid  judgment  of  their 
opponents,  to  allow  the  possibility  of  the  truthfulness  of  both  these  revelations. 
They  cannot  see,  apparently,  that  God  may  not  have  confined  himself  to  one 
method  only  in  making  a  revelation  to  man,  and  that  his  truthful  revelations 
of  himself,  in  whatever  form,  will  never  contradict  themselves ;  that  the  writ- 
ten revelation,  given  to  a  "  chosen  race,"  declares  that  "  in  all  lands  "  there  is 
an  unwritten  revelation  also,  which  he  who  reads  shall  know  God.  I  say 
these  are  small-minded  and  often  bigoted  men — for  bigotry  can  exist  in  a  sci- 
entist as  well  as  in  a  churchman,  and  it  is  to  their  petty  bickerings  that  we 
owe  all  the  dust  which  is  filling  the  air  and  concealing  the  truth.  On  the  one 
hand  there  are  lecturers — so-called  scientific  lecturers — who  travel  up  and 
down  the  country  proclaiming  an  irreconcilable  hostility  between  science  and 
religion,  whose  stock  in  trade  is  to  point  out  this  antagonism  and  magnify  it. 
They  are  generally  not  scientists,  but  theorizers,  who  have  lapsed  from  the 
pulpit  to  the  platform.  On  the  other  hand,  are  wide-mouthed  moral  scientists, 
who,  perchance,  teach  "natural  theology,"  and  draw  confirmations  of  Scrip- 
ture, a  la  Butler's  Analogy,  from  a  narrow  field  of  scientific  knowledge,  but 
cannot  enlarge  their  grasp  so  as  to  include  the  entire  field  of  nature.  They 
assume  to  know  all  about  evolution,  having  read  theological  critiques  upon  it, 
and  they  pronounce  it  an  uncertain  and  vacillating  theory.  They  take  liter- 
ally every  word  of  the  Mosaic  record,  as  it  has  been  handed  down  to  them, 
and  hold  up  indignantly  their  hands  at  any  one  who  attempts  in  any  way  to 
explain  its  apparent  discordance  with  modern  science.  Had  they  lived  in 
Galileo's  time  they  would  have  been  found  in  the  congregation  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. Now  both  these  classes  are  doing  great  damage  to  the  cause  of  truth. 
They  irritate  each  other,  they  confound  the  masses.  The  rising  generation 
naturally  will  side  with  one  or  the  other.  Many  who  are  feeble  in  their  faith 
are  turned  from  religion;  many  who  are  quasi-scientists  are  led  to  berate  the 
Scripture,  and  many  who  are  able  theologians  deprive  themselves  of  much  of 
their  influence  with  an  intelligent  class  of  the  community.  It  places  science 
111  a  false  light,  and  sometimes  compels  her  to  contend  long  for  a  just  recogni- 
tion. 

Now  Prof.  Morse,  with  that  candor  and  that  delicacy  which  characterizes  a 
true  scientist,  made  no  harsh  generalizations,  reached  no  ultimatums  which 
could  wound  the  religious  sympathies  of  any  one,  but  confined  himself  closely 
to  his  subject.  Being  a  scientist  and  not  a  theologian,  he  lets  the  theologians 
take  care  of  their  side  of  the  question  ;  they  should  be  equally  fair,  and  grant 
him  the  same  privilege. 

It  was  with  some  surprise,  therefore,  that  we  read,  in  the  Minneapolis  Citizen, 
of  March  15th,  a  veiy  unfair  editorial  notice  of  Prof.  Morse's  recent  lectures 
in  this  city,  calling  on  certain  "  Christian  gentlemen,"  over  whose  names 
the  course  of  lectures  was  advertised,  to  purge  themselves  of  this  kind  of  fanat- 
icism, set  up  in  the  name  of  science.    Such  one-sided  slurs  at  science,  and  at 


"Christian  gentlemen,"  are  not  to  be  expected  in  a  newspaper  which  is  pro- 
fessedly "  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  Christian  civilization."  To  call  Prof. 
Morse  a  fanatic  is  to  be  self-convicted  of  ignorance  and  prejudice.  It  is  to 
set  up  one's  assertion  against  the  intelligent  expression  of  thousands  of  intelli- 
gent and  delighted  audiences  before  whom  he  has  lectured  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  contradict  the  opinion  of  the  ablest  naturalists  of  the  world. 

N.  H.  WlNCHELL. 

University  of  Minnesota,  March  19,  1877. 


Notes. 


POLITICAL. — One  of  the  most  notable  indications  of  a  revolution  in  the 
political  party  organizations  of  the  country»is  the  confirmation  by  the 
Senate  of  Frederick  Douglass  as  Marshall  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
was  accomplished  by  a  vote  of  30  to  12.  The  twelve  Democrats  who 
voted  against  Douglass  claimed  that  the  question  of  color  was  not  considered 

by  them,  but  the  alleged  unfitness  of  Douglas  for  that  particular  office.  

Judge  Davis  was  highly  complimented  by  the  Bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  on 
his  withdrawal  from  that  body  to  take  a  place  in  the  Senate.  The  Inter- 
Ocean  contained,  recently,  an  interesting  editorial  on  the  "  Report  of  the  Sil- 
ver Commission."  It  says  :  "The  conclusions  of  the  committee  point  to  the 
silver  demonetization  act  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  industrial  and  commercial 
disasters  of  the  last  three  years  and  a  half."    The  subject  demands  general 

attention.  President  Hayes  is  determined  that  no  discrimination  on  account 

of  color  shall  be  made  in  filling  public  offices,  either  by  himself  or  others. 

 Congress  will  re-assemble  on  the  fourth  June.  -General  Geo.  B.  Mc- 

Clellan  has  been  nominated  for  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Public 
Works  in  New  York  City.    His  nomination  was  not  confirmed. 

General. — It  is  announced  in  the  daily  papers  that  Prof.  C.  B.  Riley,  State 
Entomologist  of  Missouri,  Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas,  State  Entomologist  of  Illinois, 
and  Dr.  A.  S.  Packet d,  of  the  American  Naturalists  of  Massachusetts,  have 
been  appointed  a  United  States  Entomological  Commission,  to  inquire  into 
the  character  and  habits  of  the  grasshoppers  and  other  destructive  insects 
which  have  created  for  several  years  so  much  ravage  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  the  West.  The  commission  will  have  its  headquarters  in  Prof.  Hay- 
den's  office  in  Washington,  and  their  western  office,  in  which  a  larger  part  of 
the  indoor  work  is  to  be  done,  will  be  at  St.  Louis.  They  expect  to  get  into 
the  field  in  a  few  days.  Prof.  Riley  will  occupy  himself  more  particularly 
with  the  whole  country  east  of  the  mountains  and  south  of  the  48th  parallel ; 
also  the  west  half  of  Iowa  and  whole  of  British  America.  Prof.  Thomas 
takes  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  and  East  Wyoming,  while  Prof. 
Packard  will  make  Montana,  Idaho,  West  Wyoming,  and  the  Pacific  slope  his 
field.  The  natural  history,  remedies,  preventive  measures,  the  meteorological 
and  geographical  bearings  of  the  subject,  etc.,  will  also  be  divided  and 

allotted  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  commission.  Massachusetts  has  passed 

a  law  legalizing  the  metric  system.  The  New  York   Legislature  has 

brought  to  light  some  not  very  comforting  facts  in  connection  with  life  insur- 
ance. Testimony  before  a  committee  appointed  by  that  body  has  disclosed 
the  fact  that  the  losses  by  death  are  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  company.  The  salaries  paid  by  the  New  York  Life  in  1876, 
aggregated  $230,528,  the  President  alone  receiving  $31,250.  Large  salaries 
are  rendered  possible  by  the  large  number  of  those  who  forfeit  their  policies 
for  non-payment.    Only  7^  per  cent,  of  those  holding  policies  die  while 

insured,  so  that  92^  per  cent,  are  clear  profit.  John  D.  Lee,  the  fiend  who 

was  chief  perpetrator  of  the  Mountain  Meadow  massacre,  twenty  years  ago, 
was  last  week  executed  for  his  bloody  work,  upon  the  very  field  where  the 

bones  of  his  victims  have  since  lain.  Oakey  Hall  has  wandered  away,  and 

become  lost — noboj^pan  find  him.  It  is  expected  that  he  will  turn  up  in 
Europe  after  the  trialof  Sweeney  has  occurred.  Prof.  J.  C.  Freeman,  of  Chi- 
cago University,  has  been  invited  to  address  the  literary  societies  of  Antioch 
College  at  the  coming  commencement.  It  was  fitting  that  the  tenth  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  the  Industrial  University  at  Champaign  should 
be  celebrated  in  a  proper  and  pleasant  manner  on  the  10th  inst.  It  was  fitting 
that  the  Governor,  and  a  majority  of  the  legislature  of  Illinois,  should  know 
that  there  is  at  least,  and  at  last,  one  creditable  institution  of  higher  education 
in  the  state  which  has  been  wisely  and  securely  established  out  of  the  last  and 
the  least  of  the  magnificent  donations  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  tendered  previous  governors  and  legislatures  of  Illinois  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  is  a  little  sad,  however,  that  one  of  the  chief  newspapers  of  the 
chief  city  in  the  state,  could  see  nothing  in  this  entirely  appropriate  gathering 
but  a  'cute  way  of  securing  "  an  appropriation."    There  is  some  satisfaction  in 
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the  reflection  that  the  generous  endowment  of  the  University  makes  it  but 
very  slightly  dependent  on  those  who  would  be  influenced  by  such  suggestions. 

 Since  the  acquittal  of  Alexander  Sullivan,  on  trial  for  the  murder  of 

Hanford,  in  Chicago,  one  of  the  jurors,  a  Swede  by  the  name  of  Swansen, 
lias  been  committed  to  the  County  Jail  by  State's  Attorney  Mills,  for  perjury. 
Having  sworn  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  murder,  he  is  discovered  to  have 
been  in  constant  attendance  at  the  first  trial,  and  to  have  refused  to  sign  a  peti- 
tion against  Judge  McAllister,  for  the  reason  that  he  believed  Sullivan  inno- 

eent.    This  is  the  first;  we  believe  there  are  "more  to  follow."  A  school 

.list rict  in  Blue  Earth  county,  Minnesota,  has  applied  for  an  injunction  forbid- 
ding state  officers  and  contractors  from  proceeding  under  the  law  for  furnish- 
ing cheap  school  books.    This  is  only  one  of  the  many  difficulties  arising. 

 It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  when  a  spasm  of  economy  seizes  the  public, 

irachers  are  the  first  to  suffer  a  reduction  of  salary,  and  often  it  ends  there.  

New  York  is  now  agitated  on  this  question.  The  reduction  there  is  said  to 
be  temporary,  however.  That  is  better  than  in  most  cities.  San  Francisco  is 
the  place  for  teachers  to  flee  to  at  present.  That  fortunate  city  has  a  surplus  of 
850,000  in  the  treasury,  and  they  are  increasing  the  salaries  of  their  teachers. 
Two  principals  of  grammar  schools  receive  $225  per  month.  The  salaries  of 
music  and  drawing  teachers  are  now  #175  per  month,  for  principals,  and  $150 
for  assistants.  Woe  be  to  the  teacher  who  speaks  disrespectfully  of  a  scnool 
director,  however.  For  the  first  offense  he  shall  be  suspended ;  for  the  sec- 
ond, dismissed.    With  so  generous  a  board  of  directors,  one  would  expect  to 

find  little  cause  for  complaint.  The  appropriation  of  public  funds  to  the 

support  of  sectarian  schools  has  again  come  to  the  surface  at  Fort  Madison, 
Iowa.  Good  citizens  had  repeatedly  protested,  without  effect,  but  at  the  last 
election  of  trustees,  the  issue  was  fairly  made,  and  the  public  element  pre- 
vailed. The  Boston  teachers  have  been  reprimanded  for  "  preaching  to 

their  pupils."  The  Royal  Society  of  Great  Britain  is  at  present  urging  upon 

the  education  department  of  the  government  a  proposition  to  the  effect  that  a 
scheme  be  adopted  offering  prizes  or  grants  to  persons  who  undertake  specific 
researches  or  solve  scientific  problems.  The  Royal  Society  considers  that  the 
Parliamentary  grant  of  ,£4,000,  expended  annually  by  the  education  depart- 
ment for  scientific  education,  would  thus  be  more  usefully  distributed.  If  the 
proposition  is  adopted,  it  will  doubtless  give  a  valuable  impetus  to  science. 

—  The  New  Education  is  a  monthly  tract  for  parents  and  teachers,  which 
advocates  in  a  masterly  way  the  claims  upon  them  of  the  kindergarten  of 
Froebel.  It  is  edited  by  our  contributor,  Prof.  W.  N.  Hailman,  of  Mil- 
waukee. 

Principia  or  Basis  of  Social  Science.  Being  a  survey  of  the  subject  from 
the  Moral  and  Theological,  yet  Liberal  and  Progressive  Stand-points.  By  R. 
J.  Wright.  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  l.ippincott  &  Co.  pp.524.  Price  $3 
1 87 5 ) . — This  is  not  entirely  a  scientific  work,  as  it  has  been  written  lar 
,'from  the  moral  and  theological  standpoint."  Its  style  is  very  plain  and 
unequivocal, — indeed,  rather  homely.  It  is  the  product  of  study,  inspired  by 
..  natural  disposition  to  sermonize  upon  political  and  metaphysical  questions. 
The  work  is  peculiar  in  this,  as  it  aims  particularly  to  give  merely  the  funda- 
mental politicial  organic  principles.  It  is  the  "  principia,"  or  basis  of  social 
science  that  the  author  aims  to  present,  and  future  volumes  may  present  the 
subject  in  a  manner  less  abstract.  It  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  scholarly  work, 
nor  does  it  claim  to  be,  though  the  scholar,  especially  the  student  of  Comte, 
Carey,  Paley,  Spencer,  Mulford,  Mill,  Guizot,  Fourier,  and  a  dozen  others, 
will  find  in  the  volume  much  to  interest  and  attract  attention.  He  will  find 
that  the  author  differs  from  all  these  writers  in  some  important  points,  par- 
ticularly in  presenting  metaphysics,  ethics,  and  religion,  as  branches  of  a  really 
positive  philosophy ;  though  in  this  point  he  seems  to  be  quite  at  harmony 
with  Paley.  Paley  places  expediency,  or  reasonings  from  expediency,  before 
the  moral  instincts,  while  Wright  places  the  latter  on  a  par  with  the  former. 
While  Comte  and  Spencer  deal  chiefly  with  the  physical  sciences,  and  Mill 
largely  with  the  commercial,  and  Paley  with  the  moral  and  the  theological, 
Wright  combines  the  physico-scientific  with  the  metaphysical,  and  makes  little 
use  of  mercantile  and  financial  considerations,  but  the  moral  and  theological 
are  kept  so  constantly  in  vie  w  as  to  render  the  work  one  which  can  be  read  to  advan- 
tage by  the  theological  student,  as  well  as  the  student  of  social  science  merely. 
Ninety  pages  are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  "  Limited  Communism,"  which 
fact  the  author  attempts  to  excuse  by  citing  the  example  of  greater  writers,  but 
it  becomes  evident,  before  reaching  the  close  of  the  work,  that  his  chief  aim 
has  been  to  reinforce  the  various  communistic  societies  already  in  existence  and 
aid  in  the  organization  of  more.  "  But  the  reward  which  he  would  like  to 
hope  for  is,  that  it  may  promote  virtue,  liberty,  and  harmony,  in  church  and 
»tate,  both  in  and  out  of  communism." 


I        ,  ' 

J'orly-Sevcnth  Annual  Report  of  the  Common  Schools  of  Cincinnati  for  the 

school  year  ending  August  31,  1876,  including,  A  Hand  Book  for  the  School 
Year  ending  August  31,  1877.  John  B.  Peaslee,  Superintendent. — Some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  school  interests  of  Cincinnati  may  be  gained  by 
a  cursory  examination  of  this  Report.  It  makes  a  volume  of  475  pages,  and 
a  mine  of  wealth  for  the  teacher,  as  well  as  the  student  of  educational  science. 
Besides  the  usual  financial  exhibit,  statistics  of  attendance,  etc.,  the  Report 
contains  very  interesting  statements  of  the  work  accomplished  in  the  schools 
from  the  superintendents  of  Music,  Writing,  and  Drawing.  The  history  of 
the  public  schools  is  also  given  by  Mr.  J.  Houghton,  and  that  of  the  high 
schools  By  W.  R.  Looker.  One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  report  is 
its  elaborate  analysis  of  the  course  of  study  pursued.  The  Centennial  exhibit 
receives  a  liberal  share  of  attention.  As  is  well  known,  the  schools  of  Cincin- 
nati made  a  very  honorable  showing  at  the  great  international  re-union.  Few- 
cities  can  boast  of  as  good  a  system  of  public  schools  as  Cincinnati. 

A  Brief  English  Grammar  on  a  Logical  Method.  By  Alexander  Bain, 
LL.  D.  Professor  of  Logic,  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  (New  York  : 
Henry  Holt  and  Company). — Key  to  a  Brief  English  Grammar  on  a  Logica, 
Method.  (Same  author  and  publishers). — These  two  small  volumes  will 
attract  attention.  No  subject  more  than  English  grammar  needs  treatment 
"  On  a  Logical  Method."  There  is  some  danger,  however,  of  associating 
strictly  logical  methods  for  young  children  with  hopeless  dullness,  when  such 
methods  are  interpreted  by  the  average  teacher.  We  fear  that  Prof.  Bain's 
attempt  to  anticipate  the  "  unavoidable  difficulties  of  the  subject  by  a  previous 
handling  of  certain  elementary  notions  (belonging  to  all  science),"  by  explain- 
ing the  meanings  of  "  individual,  general,  abstract,  class,  genus,  species, 
coordinate,  subordinate,  and  definition,"  whereby  he  leads  his  pupils  to  con- 
sider "  the  constituents  of  a  proposition,  and  the  kinds  of  propositions  ;  and 
lastly  the  sentence,  from  which  are  evolved  the  parts  of  speech,"  though  it  is 
undoubtedly  philosophical  and  "  logical,"  will  prove  a  stumbling-block  to  the 
average  teacher  in  the  common  work  of  the  common  schools. 

"  The  key  is  framed  to  assist  the  teacher  in  comprehending  the  exact  drift 
of  the  Exercises  and  Questions."  "  It  also  includes  a  large  selection  of  ad- 
ditional examples,  which  are  commented  on  with  a  view  to  set  forth  still 
farther  the  methods  of  parsing,  and  to  illustrate  the  constructions  and  idioms  of 
the  language." 

If  those  who  have  charge  of  schools,  especially  those  on  whom  it  devolves 
to  make  courses  of  instruction,  could  be-  persuaded  to  postpone  the  study  of 
grammar  until  children  have  attained  to  the  use  of  reason,  and  then  be  farther 
persuaded  to  regard  the  subject  as  a  science,  and  to  treat  it  in  a  scientific 
spirit,  the  ends  of  the  study  of  English  grammar  would  be  accomplished,  and 
much  valuable  mental  discipline  be  acquired.  Wherever  any  such 
rational  system  prevails,  or  is  contemplated,  the  little  volumes  which  Prof. 
Bain  has  contributed  to  the  subject  of  English  grammar  will  be  found  useful 
and  suggestive. 

Harper  s  School  Geography.  With  Maps  and  illustrations  prepared  ex- 
pressly for  the  work  by  Eminent  American  Artists.  (New  York:  Harper.^ 
Brothers.  4to.  126  pp.  1877). — The  celebrated  house  of  Harper  &  Brother^ 
has  presented  to  the  public  a  new  geography.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  typo- 
graphy and  the  bookmaker's  art — worthy  in  these  respects,  of  the  publishers 
and  the  times.  It  contains  126  pages,  to  which  is  added,  in  the  edition 
before  us,  8  pages  of  special  geography  of  the  stale  in  which  this  geography  is 
to  be  used — Pennsylvania.  The  illustrations  are  systematic,  very  numerous, 
instructive,  and  beautiful.  The  divisions  of  physical  and  political  geography 
are  treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  constantly  show  the  dependence  of  the  facts  of 
one  branch  upon  those  of  the  other,  and  at  the  same  time  the  arrangement  is 
such  that  either  department  may  be  studied  or  omitted  if  desired.  Also,  by  a 
difference  in  type  and  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  questions,  teachers  ami 
pupils  are  afforded  the  choice  of  a  simple  outline  or  a  fuller  course. 

We  have  no  words  but  words  of  praise  for  this  book.  It  is  confined  to 
geography,  and  does  not  dabble  in  the  history,  religion,  or  politics  of  the 
countries  of  which  it  treats.  The  resources  of  the  publishers  have  enabled 
them  to  present,  in  the  matter  of  illustrations,  a  vast  amount  of  agreeable  and 
useful  information  in  a  very  small  space.  The  whole  work  is  concise,  logical, 
and  exact.  While  it  embraces  an  outline  of  the  science  of  geography  that  is 
not  obscured  or  destroyed  by  an  accumulation  of  stupid  gossip  and  stupefying 
theories  on  subjects  extraneous  to  that  science,  it  affords,  recommends,  and 
encourages  appropriate  development  of  appropriate  subjects,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  local  geography.  The  book  will  stand  the  test  of  the  school- 
room. 
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NEW  YORK. — The  winter  term  of  the  evening  schools  in  New  York 
city  closed  February  16th.  Their  number,  including  the  High  School, 
was  thirty-four — nineteen  for  males,  twelve  for  females,  and  two  for  colored 
people.  The  attendance  has  not  been  so  large  or  regular  as  in  former  years. 
The  approximate  number  of  attendants  since  October  2d,  in  the  school  for 
males,  was  5,079;  for  females,  2,272;  for  colored  people,  105.  The  aggre- 
gate attendance  of  the  three  classes  of  schools  was  7,906.  Last  term  it 
was  8,278.  Rut,  notwithstanding  the  decrease  in  attendance,  the  progress  of 
the  pupils  has  been  rapid  and  satisfactory,  and  the  general  deportment  of  the 

scholars  exceedingly  good.  Much  indignation  has  been  excited  among  the 

public  school  teachers  of  the  city  over  the  proposed  reduction  of  salaries.  A 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  has  reported  in  favor  of  a  cutting-down 
process,  that  should  save  altogether  about  $80,000.  As  the  public  schools 
cost  about  $3,000,000  a  year,  the  percentage  of  the  proposed  reduction  is  not 

by  any  means  a  large  one.  Measures  have  been  submitted  to  the  state 

Legislature  that  the  state  shall  provide  text-books  at  cost,  and  that  the  gradu- 
ates of  normal  schools  shall,  by  virtue  of  their  diplomas,  be  entitled  to  em- 
ployment as  common  school  teachers.  The  Utica  Herald  calls  these  proposi- 
tions "mischievous,"  but  the  latter  at  least  is  just  what  is  done  in  other  states 

we  wot  of,  and  that  without  "  mischief."  There  are  at  present  in  active 

operation  in  the  state  20  incorporated  colleges  and  universities.  Rochester 

University  has  163  students;  ten  of  these  are  special-course  students. 

Maine. — The  State  Agricultural  College  wants  the  Legislature  to  help  it 
with  money.  The  trustees  of  the  State  College  contemplate  erecting  ma- 
chine-shops for  instruction  on  the  Russian  plan,  which  has  also  been  adopted 
by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  The  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation formally  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system  as  the  only 

legal  system  of  the  country.  The  Portland  city  schools  are  open  but  816 

hours  per  year.  This  state  will  hereafter  give  its  normal  schools  $15,000 

annually,  instead  of  $13,000,  the  regular  appropriation  hitherto.  There  is 

a  school  district  in  this  state  where  the  twenty-four  pupils  are  all  the  teacher's 
second  cousins,  and  each  is  brother,  sister,  or  cousin  of  every  other  pupil.  It 
has  been  called  a  family  school. 

Maryland. — In  order  to  give  the  advantages  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
\  ersity  to  recent  college  graduates  and  to  other  educated  persons  resident  in 
Kaltimore  and  its  vicinity,  the  trustees  have  arranged  that  the  various  courses 
of  lectures  announced  by  non-resident  professors,  as  well  as  members  of  the 
faculty,  shall  be  given  from  4  to  6  o'clock  every  afternoon  until  June  next. 
Two  lectures  on  different  subjects  are  often  in  progress  at  the  same  time  in 
different  apartments  of  the  University,  and  they  are  always  well  attended. 
They  are  of  an  academic  rather  than  a  popular  nature,  but  they  are  not  re- 
stricted to  members  of  the  University,  and  the  audience  is  always  largely 
made  up  of  ladies. 

Massachusetts. — This  state,  in  which  the  common  school  system  origi- 
nated nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  still  presents  some  strange  statis- 
tics of  illiteracy.  Those  who  cannot  read  or  write,  or  can  neither  read  nor 
write,  number  103,513.  The  native-born  illiterates  number  12,160  (more  than 
one-half  being  above  twenty-one),  or  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  native- 
born  population ;  the  foreign-bom  illiterates  number  92,363,  or  twenty-two 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  foreign-born  population;  83,842  of  92,363,  foreign- 
born  illiterates,  are  above  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  richly  endowed 

bussey  institution  at  Cambridge,  a  school  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  in 
connection  with  Harvard  College,  too,  has  but  six  students. 


Foreign. 


GREAT  BRITAIN.— The  Senate  of  the  University  of  London  has  de- 
cided to  admit  women  to  medical  degrees.  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith, 

writing  of  university  extension  in  England,  says:  "There  is  one  mode  of  ex- 
tension against  which  transatlantic  experience  emphatically  protests — the 
multiplication  of  universities.  The  effects  of  the  '  one-horse  university ' 
system  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  been  ruinous  to  high  education 
and  to  the  value  of  degrees.  When  a  college,  after  obtaining  from  a  facile 
legislature  university  powers,  fails  or  falls  into  decay,  it  keeps  its  powers, 
which  unhappily  retain  a  pecuniary  value,  though  their  literary  usefulness  has 

ceased.    Three  universities  are  enough  for  England."  It  is  said  that  Prof. 

|owett,  the  well-known  Greek  scholar  and  translator  of  Plato,  has  made 
Haliol  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  is  master,  the  first  seat  of  education  and 
learning  in  Europe.  A  Scotch  youth  named  Macalister  has  just  accom- 
plished the  unprecedented  feat  of  winning  at  Cambridge  all  the  chief  prizes 
at  one  swoop,  and  becoming  Senior  Wrangler,  too ;  he  began  his  studies  at 
the  London  University  and  left  it  because  the  work  was  too  hard,  the  require- 
ments then  being  more  severe  than  at  either  of  the  old  universities.  Mr. 
Conway  says  that  the  influence  of  John  Stuart  Mill  is  still  felt,  particularly  at 
the  London  University,  where  the  unfortunate  theory  prevails  that  the  capaci- 
ties of  young  men  to  acquire  knowledge  are  underrated.  About  two  years 
ago  forty  five  tried  to  pass  the  final  examination  for  LL.B.,  at  that  institution, 
and  not  one  succeeded. 
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Holland. — The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  published  some  educa- 
tional statistics  for  1875,  from  which  it  appears  that  there  were  2,688  primary 
schools,  of  which  489  are  schools  of  a  higher  degree,  being  an  increase  of  22 
over  the  preceding  year.  There  are,  in  addition,  135  private  schools  in  re- 
ceipt of  a  subsidy,  and  994  which  do  not  receive  any  assistance  from  the 
state,  569  of  which  give  education  of  a  higher  degree.  Altogether  Holland 
has  3,817  schools,  or  33  more  than  in  1874,  and  of  these  1,174  are  schools  of 
a  higher  degree.  The  staff  of  teachers  consisted,  in  1875,  of  9,267  masters 
and  2,708  mistresses. 

STATE  DEPARTMENTS. 
Minnesota. 


Editor,  O.  V.  Tousley,  Minneapolis. 

EX-SUPERINTENDENT  Horace  B.  Wilson  made  a  strong  argument 
against  the  "  School  Text-Book  Bill  "  in  the  Legislature,  but  the  scheme 
had  been  matured  and  thoroughly  "  set  up"  from  the  start,  and  argument  was 

of  no  avail.  The  juniors  of  the  University  held  an  exhibition  March  7th, 

in  University  Hall.  The  entertainment  was  every  way  creditable,  and  but 
for  an  infusion  of  bogus  programmes,  the  delight  of  the  audience  would  not 
have  been  qualified.  Now  we  shall  witness  another  siege  of  discipline.  A 
similar  occurrence  last  year  worked  its  way  along  until  it  became  the  social 
event  of  the  season.  Not  only  the  Faculty  of  the  University,  but  the  Regents 
and,  indeed,  eminent  legal  counsel  were  employed  in  bringing  about  an  ami 
cable  adjustment. 


As  Governor  Pillsbury  has  vetoed  the  Tax  Bill,  it  is  confidently  maintained 
by  those  who  have  investigated  the  matter,  that  this  will  put  an  end,  for  the 
present  at  least,  to  the  Text  Book  Scheme.  The  districts  will  have  no  money 
with  which  to  purchase  books,  and  the  state  will  be  minus  that  revolving  fund 
of  $50,000!    It  is  .seldom  that  one  quill  accomplishes  so  much  good. 

O.  V.  Tousley,  Esq.  We  have  had  a  dispute  here  over  this  matter  :  In 
the  sentence,  "  How  an  acorn  becomes  an  oak  is  a  mystery,"  is  "  becomes  " 
transitive  or  intransitive?  If  transitive,  what  is  its  object?  If  intransitive, 
how  would  you  parse  "  mystery  ?"  Please  let  us  hear  your  decision  in  the 
Weekly.  L.  O. 

Lyle,  Minnesota,  February  20,  1877. 

We  say  that  "becomes  "  is  not  transitive  in  any  place.  The  word  is  simply 
a  contracted  form  for  the  phrase  '•  conies  to  be,"  and  if  this  was  substituted 
for  "  becomes  "  there  would  be  no  question  about  disposing  of  "  oak  "  in  the 
predicate.  "  How  an  acorn  becomes  an  oak  "is  a  sentence  forming  the  subject 
of  "  is  "  and  "  mystery"  is  the  predicate  nominative. 


Superintendent  Tousley,  Dear  Sir: — D.  B.  1 1  agar,  in  his  correction  of 
Miss  Abbott's  explanation  of  cube  root,  speaks  of  "  solid  geometry."  The 
term  solid  is  hardly  correct.  A  cube  in  the  mathematical  sense  is  not  a  solid. 
The  cube  of  a  number  is  an  expression  for  the  volume  of  a  cube  whose  edge 
is  represented  by  the  number.  So  the  geometrical  cube  may  be  taken  as  the 
representative  of  the  numerical  cube,  and  a  face  of  the  geometrical  cube  truly 
represents  the  numerical  square  of  the  number.  A  philosophical  discussion  of 
this  question  would  be  out  of  place  in  your  column.  Allow  me  to  remark, 
however,  that  it  is  no  objection  to  the  geometrical  method  that  it  will  not 
apply  to  all  roots  higher  than  the  third.  If  it  is  correct  for  the  second  and 
third,  and  is  more  easily  comprehended,  it  should  be  taught.  Persons  that 
have  occasion  to  extract  roots  of  a  high  degree  can  use  logarithms  or  some 
special  formula.  Why  puzzle  young  minds  with  the  general  binomial  formula  ? 
A  child  cannot  take  as  comprehensive  a  view  of  a  country  as  a  Humboldt 
can;  neither  can  a  tyro  in  mathematics  take  general  views  in  the  mathemati- 
cal field.  Respectfully, 

David  Kirk. 

Mankato,  Minnesota,  March  6,  1877. 


Indiana. 


Editor,  J.  B.  Roberts,  Indianapolis. 

AN  IMPORTANT  DECISION.— A  petition  praying  for  a  mandate  to  com- 
pel the  teaching  of  some  of  the  so-called  higher  branches,  in  a  district 
school,  has  recently  been  granted  by  a  court  in  Johnson  county.  Two  of  the 
patrons  had  daughters  who  had  completed  the  common  school  studies,  and 
who,  being  stiil  of  legal  school  age,  were  entitled  to  school  privileges.  They 
desired  instruction  in  Latin  and  algebra,  which  it  was  understood  the  teacher 
was  qualified  to  teach.  Although  the  voters  of  the  district  had  voted  by  a 
large  majority  that  no  studies  should  be  taught  except  those  commonly  recog- 
nized as  English  branches,  the  court  granted  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  so 
far  as  the  algebra  was  concerned,  and  stated  that  the  Latin  would  also  have 
been  included  in  the  decree  except  for  some  technical  informality  in  the  peti- 
tion. The  decision  was  made  under  the  147th  Section  of  the  Indiana  School 
Law,  and  practically  recognizes  the  high  school  as  a  necessaay  part  of  the 
public  school  system. 

The  Legislature  has  at  last  adjourned  after  agonizing,  in  extra  session, 
over  the  appropriation  bills,  general  and  special.    The  normal  and  other  state 
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institutions  again  breathe  more  freely,  and  are  sure  of  being  let  alone  at  least 
two  years.  The  Senate  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  expedi- 
ency of  consolidating  the  Purdue  and  State  Universities,  and  to  report  at  the 
next  regular  session. 

Still  Another  Scientific  Expedition  and  Summer  School. — The 
Scientific  Faculty  of  Butler  University,  headed  by  Prof.  D.  S.  Jordan,  pro- 
poses to  undertake  an  exploring  expedition  in  the  interest  of  geology  and 
natural* history,  during  the  coming  vacation.  The  expedition  will  leave 
Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  about  June  20th,  and  go  south  through  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  and  Texas,  returning  about  August  1st,  by  way  of  Nashville.  For 
further  particulars,  address  Prof.  John  A.  Myers,  Irvington,  Indiana. 


Mi 


mois. 


Editor,  John  W.  Cook,  Normal. 
PRINCIPALS  OF  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

LOGAN  COUNTY. 


Lincoln,  L.  Kingsbury. 
Atlanta,  Geo.  J.  Turner. 
Elkhart,  James  Tully. 


Middletown,  Emma  Whitney. 
MADISON  COUNTY. 


Mt.  Pulaski,  Mark  Williams 
Broadwell,  Matthew  Blackb 
Latham,  John  R.  Cornett. 


Highland,  E.  Whittlesey. 
Edwardsville,  Wm.  Florin. 
Marine,  Wm.  E.  Lehr. 
Collinsville,  C.  A.  Singletary. 
Troy,  T.  L.  Matchett. 
Bethalto,  J.  S.  Deck. 


St.  Jacob,  Fred.  Halsey. 
Venice,  Benj.  F.  Sippy. 
Godfrey,  David  Hyde. 
Wanda,  Sylvester  Smith. 
New  Douglas,  L.  T.  Kennedy. 
Alton,  E.  A.  Haight. 


Columbia,  I.  1 1.  Brown. 


Rochelle,  P.  R.  Walker. 
Polo,  J.  H.  Freeman. 
Forrreston,  (.  L.  Wright. 


MONROE  COUNTY. 

I  Waterloo, 
OGLE  COTNTY. 


Oregon,  S.  B,  Wadswortb, 

Byron,  J.  T.  Ray. 

Mt.  Morris,  IT.  G.  Kauffman. 


Creston,  Miss  J.  F.  Hathaway. 

MCHENRY  COUNTY. 


McIIensy,  S.  D.  Baldwin. 
Woodstock,  W.  L.  Klein, 
ittrvard,  W.  M.  Knox. 
M.uengo,  C.  C.  Miller. 


Richmond,  E.  B.  Young. 
Huntley,  C.  E.  Leech. 
Crystal  Lake,  J.  E.  Baldwin. 
Ringwood,  Wm.  Nicklc. 


Michigan. 


Editor,  Lewis  McLouth,  Ypsilanti. 

rHE  Governor  has  appointed  Hon.  Victory  P.  Collier,  of  Rattle  Creek, 
regent  of  the  University,  in  place  of  Hon.  J.  H.  McGowan,  resigned. 
Mr.  Collier  and  Mr.  Geo.  L.  Maltz  of  Alpena,  are  the  Republican  nominees 
m  regents  -of  the  University.  The  Senate  Committee  on  the  University 
recently  made  a  report  from  which  it  appears  that  President  Angell  receives  a 
salary  of  $4,500  a  year ;  Profs.  Frieze,  Watson,  Olney,  Adams,  Cocker,  Pres- 
colt,  D'Ooge,  Norris,  Greene,  Tyler,  Langley,  Douglas,  Pettee,  and  Ford, 
$2,500  each ;  Profs.  Palmer  and  Jenney,  $2,000  each ;  Profs.  Dunster,  Mc- 
Jjean,  Frothingham,  Morgan,  and  L.  A.  Jones,  $1,800 ;  Assistant  Profs.  Davis, 
Beman,  E.  Jones,  Pattengill,  and  Steere,  and  Librarian  Tenbrook,  $1,800  each; 
Prof.  Cool ey,  $1,600;  Steward  Bennett  and  Prof.  Taft,  $1,500  each;  Profs. 
jjSampbell,  Wells,  and  Kent,  $1,300  each;  Profs.  Watling  and  Herdman,  and 
instructors  De  Pont,  Denison,  C.  N.  Jones,  and  Hennequin,  $1,000  each;  and 
other  instructors,  employes,  etc.,  enough  to  make  the  aggregate  of  salaries  and 
v.'.iges,  $91,760  for  the  year.  The  total  of  fees  paid  by  all  students  in  the 
institution  the  past  year,  is  $28,255.  The  legislative  appropriations  recom- 
mended by  the  committee's  report,  for  the  years  1877-8,  are  as  follows: 
School  of  mines,  $30,000 ;  professor  of  geology,  $5,000;  physical  laboratory, 
$2,000;  professor  of  physics,  $5,000 ;  hospital,  $2,000 ;  physiological  labora- 
tory, $1,000;  general  library,  $5,000;  professors  in  dental  school,  $9,000; 
apparatus  in  dental  school,  $1,500;  addition  to  dental  school,  $4,000 ;  astro- 
nomical department,  $1,500 ;  total,  $57,000.  The  calendar  for  the  year  '76 
and  '77,  just  issued,  has  the  names  of  55  instructors.  During  the  year,  degrees 
have  been  conferred  as  follows:  in  pharmacy,  31  ;  in  civil  engineering,  11 ; 
bachelor  of  science,  14;  bachelor  of  arts,  38;  bachelor  of  philosophy,  13; 
master  of  science,  8;  doctor  of  philosophy,  2;  master  of  arts,  30;  master  of 
1  liilosophy,  6;  doctor  of  medicine,  91 ;  doctor  of  dental  surgery,  4 ;  bachelor 
"I  laws,  159.  Graduates  of  the  following  high  schools  were  last  year  admitted 
on  diplomas:  Ann  Arbor,  Battle  Creek,  Coldwater,  Detroit,  Fenton,  Flint, 
( hand  Rapids,  Jackson,  and  Pontiac.  The  numbers  of  students  in  the  sev- 
eral departments  are  as  follows  :  Literature,  Science,  and  Arts — resident  grad- 
uates, 14;  seniors,  64;  juniors,  73;  sophomores,  71;  freshmen,  132;  selected 
studies,  15;  total,  369.    Polytechnic  School — school  of  mines,  32;  mining 


engineering,  18;  architecture  and  design,  5  ;  advanced  zoology  and  botany, 
4;  advanced  analytical  chemistry,  I;  school  of  pharmacy,  64;  total,  124. 
Medical  Department — regular,  285;  homoeopathy,  51;  dental  school,  33; 
total,  369.  Department  of  Law,  309.  The  total  number  of  students  in  all 
the  departments,  for  the  year,  has  been  1,110.  The  post-graduate  students  are 
from  the  following  institutions:  University  of  Michigan;  Michigan  Agricul 
tural  College;  Knox  College,  Iowa ;  Iowa  College  ;  Haverford  College,  Ind. ; 
Oberlin  College,  Ohio;  and  Dartmouth  College.  Besides  most  of  the  United 
States  and  Territories,  Russia,  Armenia,  and  Japan,  furnish  students. 


Nebraska. 


Editor,  C.  B.  Palmer,  Beatrice. 

A RECENT  number  of  the  Plattsmouth  Watchman  has  several  educational 
squibs  which  remind  us  of  what  an  Atlantic  writer  said  in  the  January 
Contributors'  club,  about  "  Unconscious  Humorists."  He  thinks  all  writers 
are  humorists  at  times,  and  "  the  unconscious  humorist  is  apt  to  be  the  mot  e 
amusing  of  the  two,"  and  adds  :  "  Our  comical  serious  writers  have  never 
had  justice  done  them,  perhaps  because  they  are  for  the  most  part  writers  of  criti- 
cism and  cannot  conveniently  be  reviewed."  Mac's  corrections  of  the  Chancellor's 
grammar  form  a  specimen  of  Celto- American  caricature  which  is  only  ex- 
celled in  perfection  by  the  subtle  but  unconscious  humor  of  the  closing 
sentence  :  "  Evidently  this  Fairfield  has  more  cheek  than  grammatical  knowl 
edge."    How  apt  we  are  to  judge  of  the  infirmities  of  others  by  our  own. 

— The  charge  that  the  University  and  Normal  School  are  "  only  for  the 
favored  few" — "the  wealthy  classes  " — because  it  costs  students  something 
for  board,  books,  etc.,  is  puerile.  The  state  maintains  these  institutions,  and 
offers  their  advantages  to  the  public  free  of  tuition.  Students  have  only  to 
support  themselves  and  buy  their  books,  stationery,  etc.  If  they  are  not  able 
to  hire  their  board,  facilities  are  afforded  for  self-boarding  by  which  they  can 
live  almost  if  not  quite  as  cheaply  as  at  home.  They  can  undoubtedly  spend 
"  $250  a  year  for  board,  clothing,  washing,  books,  etc.,"  if  they  choose,  or 
twice  that  sum,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  Those  who  choose  to  practice  a  little 
wholesome  economy  can  get  along  comfortably  for  a  much  less  sum.  We 
know  both  from  experience  and  observation  that  any  young  man  or  young 
woman  in  good  health,  can,  if  he  have  a  suficient  amount  of  industry  and 
perseverance,  complete  a  normal  school  or  college  course,  by  self  support. 
Hundreds  have  done  so,  and  the  facilities  for  doing  so  were  never  better  than 

now.  -The  prevalence  of  small-pox  has  caused  the  temporary  suspension  of 

the  public  schools  in  Ashland,  Wauhoo,  Crete,  and  other  places.  But  one  or 
two  cases  of  this  disease  have  occurred  in  any  of  these  places,  but  it  was  un- 
doubtedly a  wise  precaution  to  close  the  schools  until  the  danger  was  past. 

 -We  note  as  an  important  addition  to  the  educational  influences  of  the 

state,  the  establishment  of  a  first  class  agricultural  paper  at  our  state  capital. 
No  class  needs  the  benefit  of  a  paper  especially  devoted  to  their  interests 
more  than  the  farmers,  and  owing  to  local  peculiarities  Eastern  agricultural 
papers  are  not  entirely  suited  to  the  wants  of  this  Trans-Missouri  region.  The 
Nebraska  Farmer,  under  the  management  of  Messrs.  McBride  and  Clarkson, 
seems  destined  to  supply  the  demand  for  a  good  local  industrial  paper,  in  an 
admirable  manner. 

— In  answer  to  inquiries  we  wish  to  state  : — I.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a 
year's  experience  as  a  teacher  in  Nebraska  in  order  to  obtain  a  first  grade 
certificate.  That  law  was  amended  several  years  ago.  Experience  anywhere 
will  suffice.  2.  Webster's  Dictionary  is  now  the  authorized  standard  in  this 
state  co-equally  with  Worcester's,  having  been  added  to  the  recommended 
list  during  the  administration  of  ex-Superintendent  McKenzie.  3.  The  new 
State  Superintendent,  Hon.  S.  R.  Thompson,  has  made  no  changes  in  the 
recommended  list  of  text-books,  and  we  understand  that  he  does  not  propose 
to  make  any. 

The  Gage  County  Teacher's  Association  deserves  honorable  mention.  It 
was  organized  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  has  sustained  meetings  on  the  last 
Saturday  of  each  month,  ever  since,  the  summer  vacation  excepted. 

There  are  morning  and  afternoon  sessions,  at  which  teachers  give  their 
methods  in  teaching  different  subjects,  often  illustrating  by  forming  a  class  of 
the  teachers,  and  usually  there  is  at  least  one  lesson  to  be  prepared  beforehand 
and  recited.  Phonic  Analysis  was  taken  up  as  a  regular  study  last  September 
and  continued  until  the  P'ebruary  meeting,  with  good  results.  General  exer- 
cises and  singing  vary  the  programme.  There  are  some  who  talk  a  good  deal, 
and  some  who  can  not  be  persuaded  to  say  a  word  on  any  subject,  from  A.  B. 
C.'s  to  Moral  Suasion.  Flow  can  this  matter  be  adjusted  ?  Once  they  had  an 
"  Experience  Meeting,"  but  it  was  so  funny  that  the  dignity  of  the  thing  was 
suspected,  and  it  was  not  repeated ;  the  teachers  were  afraid  that  if  it  occurred 
every  month  they  should  not  be  able  to  get  their  faces  drawn  down  to  proper 
pedagogical  length  during  the  year.  There  is  no  one  very  remarkable  among 
the  members ;  it  is  just  such  a  class  of  teachers  as  might  be  drawn  together  in 
any  county  where  the  schools  are  ordinarily  good;  but  there  is  a  spirit  of  ear- 
nestness and  genuine  teachableness  that  is  inspiring  when  one  thinks  of  the 
petty  quarrels  that  are  apt  to  destroy  the  usefulness  of  such  organizations. 

The  work  so  far  has  all  been  done  by  the  members  of  the  association, — the 
teachers  of  the  county  and  their  Superintendent — except  a  fine  lecture  on  the 
Art  Department  of  the  Centennial  Exposition,  by  Mrs.  Colby,  of  Beatrice. 
One  of  the  objects  of  the  Association  is  to  found  a  library  of  works  upon  edu- 
cation, and  over  30  volumes  have  already  been  obtained.  We  say  to  the 
teachers  of  other  counties,  "  Go  and  do  likewise."  * 
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Iowa. 


Editor,  J.  M.  DeArmond,  Davenport. 

OFFICE  OF  SUPT.  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION'. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  March  20,  1877. 

,  THE  provision  of  Section  1,723,  requiring  consultation  with  the  county 
[  ,  superintendent  on  the  plans  of  school-houses,  does  not  compel  the  board 
to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  superintendent. 

2.  Where  two  school-houses  are  within  the  same  district  or  sub-district,  a 
school  of  three  months  in  each  held  at  the  same  time  does  not  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements  of  the  law  "that  a  school  of  at  least  twenty-four  weeks  shall  be 
taught  in  each  sub-district." 

3.  In  the  formation  of  an  independent  district  including  a  town  or  city 
under  sections  1,800  and  1,801,  contiguous  territory  may  be  taken  from  adjoin- 
ing townships  or  counties. 

4.  The  acts  of  tie  fat  lo  officers  are  valid  and  binding  as  long  as  their  dis- 
qualification is  unknown. 

5.  If  a  new  district  is  formed  by  change  of  the  boundaries  ol  civil  townships, 
the  sub-director  or  sub-directors  residing  within  the  township  or  territory  set 
off  should  call  the  election  for  three  or  more  sub-directors. 

6.  The  failure  or  refusal  of  the  proper  officer  to  issue  a  certificate  to  a 
person  duly  elected  to  an  office  (sub-director)  cannot  operate  to  deprive 
such  person  of  his  rights.  The  certificate  or  commission  is  the  best,  but 
not  the  only  evidence  of  an  election,  and  if  that  be  refused,  secondary  evidence 
is  admissible.    McCrary,  on  Elections, p.  ij r 

7.  The  power  to  suspend  or  dismiss  scholars  is  vested  in  the  sub-director 
and  president,  or  the  board  of  directors,  and  can  be  exercised  by  the  teacher 
only  under  special  instructions  from  this  authority. 

8.  When  a  tax  has  been  voted  by  a  district  meeting  viva  voce  and  the  vote 
declared  carried,  a  subsequent  vote  by  ballot  for  the  same  purpose  refusing 
such  tax  is  void.  See  Cushing's  large  manual.  Article  2,313,  and  note  4 
under  it. 

9.  Where  the  number  of  ballots  exceeds  the  number  of  voters,  the  election 
is  void  unless  the  wish  of  the  voters  can  be  determined  without  doubt. 

10.  A  person  who  acts  as  chairman  at  a  school  election  is  entitled  to  his 
vote  as  much  as  any  other  elector.  C.  W.  von  CtELLEN. 


Wisconsin. 


Editor,  J.  Q.  Emery,  Fort  Atkinson. 
• 

THE  regular  annual  examination  of  candidates  for  State  Teacheis'  Certifi- 
cates will  be  held  in  Madison,  commencing  Tuesday,  August  7,  1877,  at 
8.30  a.  m.  The  examiners  for  the  current  year  are  President  W.  D.  Parker, 
of  River  Falls,  Prof.  Albert  Salisbury,  of  Whitewater,  and  Prof.  S.  H.  Car- 
penter, of  Madison.  Applicants  for  Certificates  will  be  examined  in  the  fol- 
lowing branches  of  study : 

1.  For  an  Unlimited  State  Certificate  the  branches  now  required  for  a  first 
grade  county  certificate,  with  the  addition  of  English  literature,  and  the  rudi- 
ments of  botany,  chemistry,  geology,  political  economy,  general  history,  and 
mental  philosophy.  This  Certificate  will  be  issued  only  to  those  who  present 
satisfactory  evidence  of  successful  teaching  for  at  least  nine  terms. 

2.  For  a  Limited  (five  years)  State  Certificate,  the  branches  now  required 
for  a  first  grade  county  certificate,  with  the  addition  of  English  literature  and 
the  rudiments  of  mental  philosophy.  This  certificate  will  be  issued  only  to 
those  who  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  successful  teaching  for  at  least  three 
terms. 

Applicants  who  fail  in  any  of  the  branches  required  for  either  of  the  above 
certificates  may  present  themselves  for  reexamination  in  such  studies  within 
one  year.  A  reexamination  in  the  branches  in  which  they  were  successful 
will  not  be  required.  EDWARD  SEARING, 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 

— Superintendent  John  M.  Reed,  of  Kewaunee,  gives  the  school  officers 
and  teachers  of  his  county  some  wholesome  advice  relative  to  text-books,  in  a 

well  prepared  circular.  The  Institute  at  Fort  Atkinson,  March  l<)th-23d, 

was  a  pronounced  success.    Prof.  Salisbury  conducted  the  various  exercises 

with  marked  efficiency.    Over  one  hundred  teachers  were  in  attendance.  

Superintendent  Collier,  of  Jefferson  county,  is  holding  school  district  officers' 
conventions  in  connection  with  his  spring  examinations.    We  believe  this 

will  prove  a  most  valuable  measure  for  the  schools  of  the  county.  We 

believe  that  Wisconsin  never  had  a  larger  number  of  efficient  county  superin- 
tendents than  at  the  present  time.  Do  not  be  discouraged,  gentlemen,  because 
your  work  is  not  duly  appreciated. 

Platteville,  March  5,  1877. 
President  Charlton,  who  has  been  quite  ill,  is  again  in  school  doing  his 
usual  work. 

The  attendance  in  the  higher  departments  does  not  yet  show  indications  of 
the  annual  falling  off,  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year,  on  account  of  spring 
work  on  the  farms,  very  few  having  withdrawn  so  far  this  term. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency,  from  year  to  year,  to  more  constancy  in 
attendance  by  terms  and  years, 


Superintendent  Guernsey  has  entered  upon  his  semi-annual  examination 
tour,  having  ten  appointments,  of  two  days  each,  at  various  points  in  the 
county.  To  cover  nearly  1,300  square  miles,  containing  upwards  of  200 
school  districts,  employing  about  260  teachers,  would  require  any  one  man  tn 
spread  out  quite  thin.  \\ 


Chicago  Notes. 


Prof.  James  Hannan,  Chicago. 

rHE  March  meeting  of  the  Principals'  Association  was  held  011  the  10th 
inst.  Superintendent  Pickard  presided.  Not  much  of  general  interest 
was  done.  Some  directions  were  given,  and  some  questions  answered  in  ref- 
erence to  various  details  of  grade  work.  The  topics  discussed  were  "  Decla- 
mations, Compositions,  and  Use  of  the  Dictionary."  The  speakers  were  Miss 
Little,  Mr.  Heath,  Mr.  Bright,  Mrs.  Young,  and  others.  Miss  Little's  and  Mr. 
Heath's  ramarks  were  the  result  of  careful  thought,  and  abounded  in  jjood 
points.  Mr.  Bright  and  Mrs.  Young  were  disposed  to  rather  vigorously  object 
to  some  of  the  postulates  and  deductions  of  the  previous  speakers,  and  fortified 
their  own  positions  with  copious  testimony  from  experience.  The  April  meet- 
ing will  be  held  on  the  7th  prox.  The  topics  agreed  upon  for  discussion  it 
that  meeting  are  '•  Ventilation,  Warming,  and  Cleaning."  The  meeting 
will  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  will  be  called 
to  order  a  9:30  A.  M. 

— And  now  Westcott  (O.  S.)  is  going  about  cudjeling  his  brain  to  evolve  a 
worthy  and  original  programme  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  State  Association. 
That  brain  is  the  congenial  home  alike  of  the  languages,  mathematics,  and 
natural  science ;  and  when  the  worthy  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
citdjels  it,  let  the  assembled  multitude  be  prepared  to  regard  the  result  with 
interest,  appreciation,  and  delight.  We  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  Pres- 
ident Lewis  and  the  executive  committee  will  see  their  way  to  avoid  the  con- 
struction of  a  programme  involving  a  division  of  the  Association  into  sections. 
Make  the  meeting  a  unit,  so  that  conscientious  teachers  who  attend  may  take 
it  all  in.  Don't  repeat  the  folly  of  placing  him  in  the  position  of  the  scarcely 
classical  quadruped  whose  embarrassment  was  caused  by  the  peculiar  and  un- 
fortunate position  of  several  bundles  of  hay. 

— Crowds  innumerable  visited  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Education  during 
the  ten  days  following  March  6th,  to  inspect,  study,  and  criticise  the  Bos- 
1  ton  Drawings,  prepared  by  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  that  city  for 
the  Centennial  Exposition  last  year.     Tire  Boston  Board  of  Education,  to 
whom  they  belong,  has  permitted  them  to  be  taken  to  several  cities,  including 
St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  for  the  edification  and  education  of  the  pupils,  teach- 
ers, and  citizens  of  those  cities.    No  unprejudiced  person  who  sees  those  draw- 
I  ings  can  fail  to  acknowledge  their  excellence,  and  no  intelligent  thinker  can 
I  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  suggestion  of  practical,  easily  accomplished,  and 
brilliant  possibilities  which  they  convey.    The  dictation  drawings,  the  draw- 
ings from  memory,  and  the  specimens  of  designs,  executed  by  pupils  of  from 
seven  to  thirteen  years,  are  such  evidences  of  valuable,  desirable,  and  practic 
able  mental  development  as  must  convince  all,  save  those  who  will  not  see,  of 
not  only  the  entire  propriety  but  the  absolute  indispensibility  of  the  study  of 
drawing  in  every  well  ordered  system  of  schools  of  this  generation. 

— At  the  present  writing,  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  has  failed  to 
muster  a  quorum  at  several  successive  regular  meetings.  This  has  resulted  in 
delaying  the  opening  of  the  ungraded  rooms,  which  was  to  have  taken  place 
at  the  beginning  of  this  school  month.  It  has  also  resulted  in  the  putting  of 
some  extra  but  necessary  work  into  the  hands  of  committees.  It  is  not  prob- 
able, however,  that  there  will  be  any  objection  to  the  ratification  of  such  nec- 
essary work.  There  has  been,  and  is,  considerable  strain  upon  the  minds  of 
several  members  who  are  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  public  affairs. 
It  is  hoped  that,  the  electoral  returns  duly  counted,  wheii  the  new  civil  service 
rules  are  successfully  inaugurated,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  approaching  mu- 
nicipal election  are  happily  met,  educational  affairs  will  attract  their  wonted 
attention,  and  resume  their  wonted  regularity  and  importance. 

— Two  familiar  faces  were  missed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Principals.  M 
J.  K.  Merrill,  of  the  Brown  School,  who  has  suffered  from  an  extended  an 
very  dangerous  illness  of  a  pulmonary  character,  has  retired  from  his  sch 
for  the  balance  of  the  year.    His  place  is  taken  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Wood,  late 
Geneva,  Wisconsin,  and  previously  of  Michigan.    Mr.  J.  II.  Broomell,  of  th 
Cottage  Grove  School,  has  forsaken  the  pedagogic  ranks,  and  hied  him  hence 
to  regain  his  health  and  strength  in  the  rural  and  attractive  occupation 
butter  and  cheese  making.    He  has  gone  from  the  dust,  difficulties,  and  thank 
less  responsibilities  of  the  Chicago  principal,  to  contemplate  with  bucolic  sat 
isfaction  his  "  lowing  herds "  in  North  Aurora.    Miss  L.S.Curtis,  of  the 
Moseley  School,  and  well  and  favorably  known  as  its  former  principal,  takes 
charge  of  the  Cottage  Grove  School. 

— At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  held  January  26th,  three  new 
"  schools "  were  organized — one  on  the  North  Side,  and  two  on  the  West 
Side.  That  on  the  North  Side  is  to  be  known  as  the  East  Kinzie  Street 
School.  Those  on  the  West  Side  are  to  be  known  as  the  Central  Park  and  the 
May  Street  Schools.  Miss  Maggie  E.  Burns,  of  the  Newberry  School,  was 
chosen  Principal  of  the  East  Kinzie  Street,  Miss  Lizzie  M.  Kennedy,  of  the 
Skinner,  was  selected  for  the  May  Street,  and  Sophia  A.  Phelps  is  to  direct 
the  destiny  of  Central  Park  School, 
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Editorial. 


%  LL  who  desire  to  aid  in  extending  education  to  every  part  of 
^  *    'the  country  will  find  an  excellent  opportunity  to  do  so  in  the 
thirty  support  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  the  national  capi- 
Hol.    It  is  not  necessary  here  to  recapitulate  the  work  it  has  per- 
formed since  its  establishment  ten  years  ago.    Its  extensive  cor- 
respondence with  every  portion  of  the  country,  and  with  the 
govewf-ments  of  all  civilized  nations  ;  its  invaluable  and  exhaus- 
ts reports,  and  its  circulars  of  information  so  widely  dissem- 
inated, tell  their  own  story.    Its  recent  volume  on  the  Public 
Libraries  of  the  United  States  would  alone  justify  not  only  the 
entire  cost  of  the  Bureau,  but  a  liberal  extension  of  its  means  for 
usefulness.    The  best  educational  thinkers  and  workers  of  the 
boaffifory  are  in  full  sympathy  with  it.    It  has  repeatedly  received 
Mt£  highest  commendations  of  foreign   governments.    It  fur- 
snshes  the  only  comprehensive  means  of  accumulating  and  dis- 
seminating information  upon  the  vitat  subject  of  education  that 
wc  possess  as  a  nation.    There  are  the  strongest  possible  reasons, 
therefore,  why  it  should  be  encouraged  and  strengthened.  The 
people  need  light.    Education  can  never  be  too  wisely  adminis- 
tered nor  too  generally  diffused.    There  is  no  danger  of  any 
glut  in  the  market.    Every  available  means  for  promoting  it  will 
always  be  in  order.    The  Bureau  is  a  prime  necessity.    Its  value, 
too,  depends  largely  upon  the  extent  of  the  distribution  of  its 
favors.    Hence,  the  most  liberal  provision  ought  to  be  made  for 
the  publication  and  dissemination  of  its  annual  reports,  circu- 
lars, and  other  documents. 

But  there  is,  in  certain  quarters,  a  lamentable  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  its  great  benefits,  and  consequently  of  that  moral  and 
material  backing  which  is  so  indispensable  to  its  highest  useful- 


ness. In  Congress  its  appropriations  still  encounter  the  most 
determined  hostility.  There  is  also  a  discreditable  indisposition 
to  authorize  the  publication  of  an  adequate  supply  of  its  reports. 
The  opposition  comes  in  the  main  from  just  those  portions  of 
the  country  most  in  need  of  its  ministrations.  This  fact  is  made 
evident  in  the  action  of  certain  committees  in  both  houses  on 
tne  resolution  of  Mr.  Cutler  to  print  30,000  copies  of  the  Re- 
port for  1876.'  The  resolution  seems  to  have  been  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  but  Mr.  Vance,  of  the 
Printing  Committee,  insisted  upon  cutting  the  number  down  to 
15,000  copies.  In  this  shape  the  resolution  passed  the  House, 
and  went  over  to  the  Senate,  where  Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  the  Printing 
Committee,  doggedly  demanded  a  further  reduction  to  9,006 
copies.  Senator  Anthony,  on  the  same  committee,  was  willing 
to  concur  with  the  action  of  the  House.  Efforts  were  made  by 
Mr.  Cutler  and  others  to  induce  Senator  Saulsbury  to  waive  his 
objection,  especially  as  his  amendment  would  send  it  back  to  the 
House  too  late  for  concurrence.  But  that  high  toned  statesman 
refused  to  yield.  Loaded  down  with  this  amendment,  it  went 
back  to  the  House,  and  under  the  heavy  pressure  of  the  closing 
hours  of  the  session  it  failed  to  pass  entirely. 

Now  just  here  the  friends  of  education  ought  to  make  their 
influence  felt.  Our  national  Congress  ought  to  be  made  aware 
that  the  schoolmaster  is  an  active  aggressive  power  in  the  land. 
The  schoolmaster  ought  to  be  able  to  prove  that  he  is  such.  Our 
statesmen  ought  to  be  taught  that  they  have  no  duty  paramount 
to  that  of  providing  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  people  in  re- 
spect to  the  one  great  source  of  enlightenment,  general  educa- 
tion. They  ought  to  be  compelled  to  see  that  necessary  aid 
withheld  from  this  work  is  simply  national  self-stultification  and 
disgrace.  As  well  may  we  let  the  fountains  dry  up,  and  still  ex- 
pect our  water  courses  to  furnish  the  needed  power  for  the  re- 
volving wheels  and  spindles  of  industry.  That  style  of  states- 
manship which  delights  itself  in  stinting  the  essential  aids  to  in- 
telligence is  not  a  commodity  that  will  long  pass  current  with  the 
American  people.  If  the  active  friends  of  education  will  sim- 
ply unite  in  asking,  if  need  be  urging,  that  the  Bureau  be  liber- 
ally supported  ;  that  it  be  supplied  with  the  means  to  do  its  work 
thoroughly,  promptly,  and  well,  and  that  its  reports  and  other 
publications  be  printed  in  quantities  sufficient  to  meet  all  legiti- 
mate demands,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  request  would  be 
granted.  The  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  seems  to  be  the 
lack  of  united  and  persistent  effort  in  this  direction. 

If  the  local  and  general  associations  of  educators  at  their  an- 
nual meetings  would  bear  the  interests  of  the  Bureau  in  mind, 
if  they  would  give  expression  to  their  wishes  in  the  form  of 
memorials  addressed  to  Congress,  if  individual  teachers  and  su- 
perintendents would  occasionally  refer  to  this  topic  in  the  local 
papers,  an  intelligent  public  sentiment  would  soon  be  created 
that  would  both  demand  and  sustain  such  action  in  Congress 
as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  the  highest  efficiency  of  this  im- 
portant national  agency  in  our  educational  work-  No  thought- 
ful person  can  fail  to  see  that  national  aid  and  encouragement  are 
indispensable  in  the  work  of  extending  the  common  school  sys- 
tem to  all  the  destitute  places  of  the  land.  The  magnitude  of 
the  undertaking  }s  so  great,  and  its  importance  and  urgency  are 
so  evident  that  it  is.  vain  to  expect  that  the  task  will  be  accom 
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plished  by  "state^action  alone.  We  trust  that  the  inalienable 
right  of  petition  will  be  fully  exercised  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress,  and  that  in  the  meantime,  our  educational  organiza- 
tions will  give  to  this  and  kindred  topics  a  prominence  in  their 
discussions  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  such  subjects. 
Would  it  not  be  well  for  the  school  journals  throughout  the 
country  to  bear  these  things  in  mind,  and  assist  in  keeping  them 
before  the  people. 

The  Weekly  aims  to  aid  and  encourage  all  honest  and  earn- 
est workers  in  the  educational  field,  as  well  as  to  entertain  and 
instruct  that  large  class  of  citizens  who,  although  not  engaged  in 
the  work,  have,  or  ought  to  have,  an  abiding  interest  in  it.  The 
schools  of  this  country  will  never  be  made  capable  of  doing 
their  best  until  the  labors  of  able  and  skillful  teachers  within 
them  are  supplemented  by  the  intelligent  and  hearty  support  of 
the  people  outside  of  them.  Education  is  emphatically  a  co- 
operative work,  whether  viewed  in  its  relations  to  teacher  and  pa- 
rent, or  teacher  and  pupils.  The  more  hearty  the  cooperation 
the  better  the  results.  This  truth  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 
because  it  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  all. 
The  better  the  quality  of  the  work  done  in  the  schoolroom,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  more  cordial  will  be  the  cooperation  without. 
Hence  we  are  glad  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  through  the 
agency  of  the  printed  page,  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  teach- 
er's labors.  To  this  end  we  begin  in  this  issue  a  series  of  prac- 
tical articles  on  Dictation  Drawing,  prepared  by  Prof.  L.  S. 
Thompson,  Superintendent  of  Drawing  in  the  Sandusky  public 
schools.  Prof.  Thompson  has  had  a  long  and  successful  ex- 
perience in  this  important  department  of  education,  and  we  feel 
assured  that  his  articles  will  be  cordially  welcomed  by  the  readers 
of  the  Weekly. 

READING. 

WE  once  taught  a  village  school  on  the  line  of  a  canal  !  It 
was  before  the  days  of  graded  schools,  and  when  the  vil- 
lage was  too  large  to  allow  one  teacher  to  do  justice  to  the  large 
number  of  pupils,  and  too  small  to  be  willing  to  employ  two. 
Hence  eighty  or  more  young  people,  from  the  age  of  four  to  the 
age  of  a  packet  driver,  and  "big  girls,"  were  crowded  into  the 
little  ill-contrived  house,  and  a  green  boy  of  twenty  was  put  in 
the  midst  to  "  keep  school." 

One  thing  the  boy  teacher  soon  found  out  ;  scarce  any  of  his 
older  pupils  could  read,  if  reading  is  conveying  the  sense  of  a 
printed  page  to  a  listener.  (Indeed,  he  learned  many  other 
things,  some  of  which  linger  not  too  pleasantly  in  his  memory). 
But  what  to  do  about  the  reading  was  one  of  the  grave  questions. 
The  "big  girls"  would  not,  and  the  "big  boys"  could  not 
read  intelligibly.  The  girls  would  read  so  fast  and  pronounce  so 
indistinctly  that  no  one  could  tell  what  was  read.  The  boys 
would  read  so  blunderingly,  and  so  mispronounce  the  words  and 
mumble  the  sounds  that  no  sense  was  either  received  or  given 
out  by  them.    Again,  scarce  any  two  had  the  same  book. 

A  new  departure  was  taken.  At  three  and  a-half  o'clock  each 
day,  all  the  small  children  who  wished  were  allowed  to  go  home. 
Then  the  older  pupils  "chose  sides"  to  read.  When  the 
opposing  sides  had  ranged  themselves  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
house,  No.  1  on  side  A  read  a  sentence  No.  1  on  side  B 
repeated  what  he  heard,  or  understood  !  If  No.  1,  A,  happened 
to  be  a  girl,  No.  1,  B,  probably  heard  only  an  inarticulate  jum- 
ble of  rapid  sounds.  These  were  reflected  with  faithfulness. 
No.  1,  A,  was  to  repeat  the  sentence  Jill  No.  1,  B,  gave  it  back 


in  an  approved  style,  the  teacher  simply  acting  as  umpire  to 
secure  fair  play.  When  No.  1,  A,  had  had  his  turn,  No.  1,  B, 
made  trial,  and  No.  1,  A,  responded.  In  this  manner  the  read- 
ing proceeded  for  the  half-hour,  passing  from  one  to  another 
down  the  class.  Of  course  the  plan  was  a  delicate  one  to  man- 
age, and  there  were  not  a  few  tears  shed,  and  some  hard  feelings 
stirred  up.  But  on  the  whole  the  plan  succeeded,  first,  in  show- 
ing them  exactly  what  their  reading  sounded  like,  and  in  due 
time  in  giving  them  such  command  of  their  organs  as  to  read 
intelligibly.  No  pupil  save  the  one  reading  knew  what  he  was 
to  read,  and  he  had  the  liberty  to  select  just  as  simple  or  just  as 
difficult  sentences  as  he  chose.  The  plan  was  kept  up  through  the 
term,  and  worked  quite  a  reformation  in  the  reading.  O. 

WHO  OBJECT  TO  THE  SCHOOL  TAXES? 

HAVE  you  ever  taken  the  pains  to  observe  who  they  are  who 
do  the  demagogue's  work  of  crying  retrenchment,  with 
reference  to  our  school  expenditures?  There  was  in  a  certain 
city  a  certain  "  economy  and  reform  "  movement  in  the  inter- 
ests of  which  the  citizens  were  invited  to  gather  and  listen  to 
the  harangues  of  this  class  of  men  with  reference  to  the_fearful- 
ly  oppressive  taxes  under  which  they  were  struggling.  This 
thing  had  gone  on  for  some  time,  and  quite  a  number  of  this 
sort  of  meetings  had  been  held,  and  no  little  capital  was  being 
made  out  of  those  who  have  votes  by  those  who  wanted  to  con- 
trol them.  One  evening,  when  such  a  meeting  had  been  called, 
a  few  of  the  real  taxpayers  of  the  city  thought  it  was  time  that 
they  had  a  word  in;  so  several  of  them  went  into  the  meeting. 
(It  happened  that  in  that  city  about  twenty  men  paid  half 
the  taxes  assessed  in  the  city,  and  these  men  were  of  that  twen- 
ty). When  the  meeting  waxed  warm,  one  of  these  men  arose 
and  said  something  like  the  following:  "Fellow  citizens,  has  not 
this  matter  gon«  about  far  enough  ?  We  have  been  hearing  no 
small  outcry  for  some  time  past  about  the  burdensome  taxes,  and 
the  need  of  retrenchment  and  reform.  The  special  point  of  at- 
tack has  come  to  be  our  excellent  public  schools.  Fellow  citi- 
zens, I  am  not  a  speech-maker,  as  you  know ;  but  there  are  a 
few  facts  that  I  think  ought  to  be  stated  just  now  and  here. 
They  are  not  pretty  things  to  say,  but  they  should  be  said.  You 
are  met  here  to  raise  an  outcry  about  burdensome  taxes.  Why, 
look  around  this  room.  The  men  who  constitute  this  meeting 
are  not  the  men  who  pay  the  taxes.  Most  of  you  don't  pay  any 
taxes  at  all,  and  all  of  you  do  not  pay  enough  to  make  a  man 
poor  or  rich.  It  is  not  the  men  who  pay  the  taxes  in  this  city 
who  are  making  this  outcry  against  our  public  schools  on  the 
ground  of  their  cost.  The  men  who  pay  the  taxes  are  willing 
to  pay  them,  and  feel  that  they  receive  back  a  full  equivalent. 
You  in  this  room  who  are  raising  this  outcry  are  the  very  last  men 
who  ought  to  do  it.  I  pay  more  taxes  in  this  city  than  all 
of  you  put  together,  and  have  not  a  child  in  the  world  to  edu- 
cate. You  have  many  children  who  are  being  well  educated  at 
my  expense.  Were  you  to  pay  ordinary  academic  rates  for  the 
education  of  half  your  children  to  the  extent  that  you  are  having 
them  educated,  the  bills  would  be  many  times  as  much  as  all 
your  taxes.  Why,  then,  are  you  crying  out  about  the  burden 
of  the  tax  to  support  these  schools  ?  Again,  you  are  especially 
spiteful  at  the  High  School,  and  with  as  little  or  less  reason. 
The  High  School  is  especially  the  poor  man's  friend;  it  gives  to 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  poor  opportunities  for  a  broad  and 
liberal  culture,  which  they  could  not  otherwise  command. 
Nevertheless,  the  cry  is  that  these  schools  are  especially  schools 
.  for  the  children  of  the  rich.    This  is  absurd.    The  men  of  real 
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wealth  in  this  city  could  send  their  children  away  and  educate 
them  at  much  less  expense  than  they  could  support  these  schools, 
in  which  all  our  children  are  educated  together.  But  if  it  were 
as  you  claim.  If  I  had  a  daughter  whom  I  wanted  to  educate, 
and  preferred  to  have  her  educated  at  home,  I  claim  it  as  my 
right  that  the  public  schools  of  which  I  am  bearing  so  large  a  part 
of  the  expense,  should  be  so  organized  that  my  daughter  and  such 
as  she  can  be  educated  thus  at  home.  It  may  be  that  it  can 
be  shown  that  #50  a  year  is  being  paid  for  the  education  of  my 
daughter.  But  please  remember  that  I  pay  that  #50,  and  several 
more  for  the  education  of  your  children.  Moreover,  I  pay  my 
hundreds,  year  by  year,  for  an  indefinite  period ;  while  even  on 
your  hypothesis  I  have  devoted  to  the  education  of  my  daughter 
$50  ,1  year  for  four  years."  The  war  against  the  High 
School  did  not  issue  in  victory  in  that  city. 

The  writer  once  had  charge  of  a  system  of  city  public  schools. 
He  was  connected  with  them  for  five  years.  If  his  memory 
serves  him,  at  five  annual  meetings  a  certain  lawyer  of  wealth 
who  never  had  a  child  always  moved  the  voting  of  the  entire 
amount  asked  for  by  the  School  Board,  and  a  certain  well-to-do 
merchant,  who  was  an  old  bachelor,  seconded  the  motion. 
Now,  it  will  be  instructive  to  observe  narrowly  where  the  cry 
against  high  schools,  on  account  of  their  expense,  comes  from. 
It  has  not  been  our  observation  that  it  comes  from  men  of 
breadth  of  mind  and  business  sagacity  sufficient  to  have  made 
them  the  men  of  wealth  in  the  community.  O. 


DO  AMERICANS  LOVE  LEARNING? 

AMERICANS  rightfully  enough  boast  of  the  sacrifices  which 
they  voluntarily  make  for  education.  Their  school  taxes  are 
mimense.  The  sums  paid  for  magnificent  school  houses,  and  for 
teachers'  wages,  are  greater  than  the  entire  cost  of  the  govern- 
ments of  our  states.  Donations  for  founding  or  endowin  g  col- 
leges, public  libraries,  and  museums,  reach  into  the  millions. 
And  yet  it  has  been  questioned  whether  at  bottom  the  American 
people  really  believe  in  education.  It  is  the  fashion  to  praise 
education  and  to  pay  large  sums  for  it.  Towns  and  cities  vie 
with  each  other  in  building  school-houses  and  counting  up 
school  attendance,  as  old-world  monarchies  vie  in  standing  ar- 
mies, or  savages  count  scalps.  It  is  a  popular  platitude  that  edu- 
cation is  important  to  the  safety  of  the  republic.  But  there  are 
many  facts  which  cast  discredit  on  our  professions,  and  render 
it  doubtful  whether  we  as  a  people  have  any  deep  and  intelligent 
convictions  upon  the  subject. 

1.  We  evidently  care  for  the  schools  more  than  for  the 
scholarship.  We  point  with  pride  to  our  costly  school  buildings 
and  our  liberal  school  taxes,  but  wink  hard  over  the  poor  and 
meagre  scholarship  which  these  schools  oftenest  turn  out. 

2.  Even  our  statesmen  sometimes  refuse  to  allow  the  more 
liberal  scientific  and  practical  studies  to  be  introduced  into  the 
public  schools,  and  vote  to  confine  the  instruction  to  tne  three 
R's,  or  to  the  merest  elements  of  learning. 

3.  Our  leading  business  men,  and  too  often  even  our  profes- 
sional men,  discourage  young  men  from  the  pursuit  of  liberal  learn- 
ing as  needless,  if  not  dangerous,  and  advise  them  to  enter  upon 
business  or  upon  professional  studies  without  delay. 

4.  Scholarly  men,  unless  they  write  a  book,  make  some  bril- 
liant discovery,  or  get  rich,  are  counted  as  being  mere  book- 
worms, under  a  load  of  book  knowledge  which  hinders  rather 
than  helps  them.  The  fit  few  doubtless  appreciate  the  finer  sense, 
the  broader  knowledge,  the  more  logical  thought  of  the  trained 


scholar,  but  to  the  average  American,  the  education  which  serves 
only  to  shape  the  character,  and  sweeten  and  guide  the  life  of 
a  private  man,  is  worthless. 

5.  In  public  men,  scholarship  is  regarded  as  of  little  conse- 
quence. An  uncertain  amount  of  common  sense,  some  shrewd- 
ness in  management,  with  immense  audacity  and  pluck,  are  be- 
lieved sufficient  to  make  a  good  enough  statesman.  A  man  to- 
tally ignorant  of  history,  political  science,  and  law,  and  with- 
out literary  training  or  power,  is  voted  for  as  quickly  for  Con- 
gress, or  even  for  the  Senate,  as  a  Webster  or  a  Sumner.  Does 
not  all  this  show  that,  however  much  we  delight  in  schools,  as 
a  people,  we  despise  scholarship  ? 

6.  Scarcely  a  year  passes  that  attempts  are  not  made  to  tear 
down  the  school  system  under  pretense  of  amending  the  laws. 
Onslaughts  are  made  upon  the  normal  schools,  the  county  su- 
perintendents, the  high  schools,  and  every  other  feature  which 
helps  to  lift  the  system  above  the  lowest  level  of  the  poorest  com- 
mon school. 

7.  Reforms  of  the  highest  importance,  and  such  as  have 
gained  the  approval  of  the  most  capable  and  experienced  of 
educators  and  publicists,  are  doggedly  resisted  if  they  abridge 
the  power  of  the  populace,  or  change  the  course  of  school  ex- 
penditures. The  township  school  system,  proved  and  approved 
as  the  best  American  school  system  yet  tried,  has  succeeded  in 
working  its  way  into  only  three  or  four  of  the  states,  and  par- 
tially in  several  others.  The  county  superintendency  is,  in  most 
of  the  states  where  it  exists,  hampered  with  such  provisions  as 
prevent  the  selection  of  the  best  men,  and  forbid  them  both  pay 
and  power  for  good  and  sufficient  work.  School  libraries  and 
apparatus,  the  cheapest  of  all  the  agencies  of  instruction,  are 
refused  entirely  to  the  majority  of  schools,  and  are  left  with- 
out adequate  public  resources  everywhere. 

If  these  facts  do  not  disprove  the  genuineness  of  our  boasted 
love  of  education,  they  at  least  show  that  we  do  not  love  it 
wisely.  It  may  be  replied  that  the  real  love  of  learning  is  con- 
fined to  the  intelligent  few,  and  that  the  unintelligent  many  fol- 
low the  fashion.  And  it  is  also  probable  that  much  of  the  dis- 
trust of  higher  learning  is  simply  distrust  of  schooling  to  which 
true  education  answers  as  harvests  answer  to  farming.  The  farm- 
ing may  be  unskillful,  or  the  barren  soil  and  unpropitious  season 
may  make  even  the  best  cultivation  of  little  avail.  Schooling 
is  not  education,  but  where  schooling  is  abundant,  education  will 
follow.  We  may  therefore  certainly  hope  to  see  our  American 
love  of  schools  lead  some  day  to  a  true  love  of  broad,  sound,  and 
liberal  learning.  G. 

DRAWING  FROM  DICTATION. 
I.  INTRODUCTORY. 

Prof.  L.  S.  Thompson,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

BEFORE  beginning  a  series  of  lessons  in  Dictation  Drawing,  it  has  been 
thought  best  to  define  several  different  kinds  of  drawing.  Of  late,  the 
word  drawing  is  frequently  qualified  by  other  words,  depending  somewhat  on 
the  instruments  used,  the  manner  of  execution,  and  the  objects  to  which  it  is 
applied.  We  have  Free  Hand  and  Instrumental  Drawing ;  Drawing  from 
Copy,  from  Memory,  and  from  Dictation;  Model  and  Object  Drawing;  Geo- 
metrical, Perspective,  Mechanical,  Industrial,  and  Artistic  Drawing,  etc. 

Free-Hand  Drawing  is  not  a  particular  kind  of  drawing,  but  only  a  method 
by  which  many  different  kinds  may  be  executed.  Any  drawing  done  with  the 
pencil,  or  other  marking  implement,  and  the  hand,  without  other  instruments, 
or  measures  of  any  kind,  is  Free-Hand  Drawing. 

Any  drawing  done  with  the  ruler,  compass,  square,  or  any  similar  instru- 
ments, is  Instrumental  Drawing. 
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Drawing  from  Copy  is  the  copying  or  imitation  of  another  drawing. 

Any  drawing  that  is  executed  from  memory,  or  the  remembrance  of  some- 
thing drawn  or  seen  before,  is  called  Memory  Drawing.  It  may  be  either 
free-hand  or  instrumental. 

Dictation  Drawing,  whether  free-hand  or  instrumental,  is  the  translation  of 
written  or  oral  words  and  sentences  into  the  language  of  form.  A  written  or 
oral  description  of  certain  lines  and  forms  is  placed  before  the  pupil,  who 
is  expected  to  reproduce  them  without  seeing  anything  to  copy  from. 

Model  and  Object  Drawing  is  applied  to  the  drawing  of  geometrical  solida, 
such  as  the  cube,  the  various  prisms  and  pyramids,  the  cylinder,  cone,  and 
other  regular  solids;  also  to  all  irregular  bodies. 

Geometrical  Drawing  is  the  working  out  without  ruler  and  compass  such 
geometrical  problems  as  are  frequently  found  in  text-books  on  geometry. 

Perspective  Drawing  explains  how  real  objects  may  be  represented  on  a 
flat  surface  as  they  appear  to  the  eye. 

Mechanical  Drawing,  technically  called  Orthographic  Projection,  explains 
how  to  make  "working  drawings"  (plans  and  elevations)  for  houses  and  all 
kinds  of  machinery. 

Industrial  Drawing  is  that  which  is  required  in  the  practice  of  the  differ- 
ent trades  and  branches  of  manufactures.  It  pertains  to  the  ornamention  as 
well  as  to  the  construction  of  all  manufactured  articles. 

By  Artistic  Drawing  we  generally  mean  that  which  pertains  to  the  line  arts, 
as  painting,  portrait  and  landscape,  sculpture,  the  drawing  of  the  human 
figure,  etc. 

We  now  purpose  to  give  some  lessons  in  Dictation  Drawing  suitable  for  the 
public  schools,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grade.  We  have  selected  this 
method  of  drawing  for  several  reasons  :  We  think  we  can  make  ourselves 
understood  with  but  little  expense  for  engravings;  it  is  a  subject  but  little  un- 
derstood even  by  many  who  teach  drawing ;  teachers  find  but  little  time  to 
make  up  suitable  exercises  of  this  kind,  and  but  few  exercises  are  found  in 
text-books;  it  is  a  method  of  the  greatest  importance  as  pertaining  to  drawing 
as  well  as  the  cultivation  of  language. 

No  more  direct  means  can  be  used  for  the  cultivation  of  the  power  of  atten- 
tion than  the  practice  of  Dictation  Drawing.  The  student  must  give  atten- 
tion to  the  language  of  the  teacher  or  he  can  do  nothing.  That  kind  of  draw- 
ing which  demands  the  most  thought  is  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  bene- 
ficial. The  pupil  must  conceive  the  line  or  form  in  his  own  mind  before  he 
can  reproduce  it.  This  kind  of  practice  enables  one  "  to  see  into  space." 
This  power  enables  a  mechanic  or  artisan  to  see  the  form  he  would  produce 
in  the  rude  material  upon  which  he  works.  By  this  power  the  wagon-maker 
sees  the  axle-tree  and  other  parts  of  a  wagon  in  the  wood  from  which  he 
makes  them ;  the  potter  sees  the  beautiful  vase  in  the  clay  before  him  ;  the 
stone-cutter  sees  the  chaste  form  of  the  Ionic  or  Corinthian  capital  in  a  stone ; 
and  the  sculptor  the  statue  in  the  unshapely  block  of  marble.  When  it  is  re- 
membered, still  further,  that  mechanics  are  required  to  make  drawings,  not  of 
actual  things,  but  of  things  that  are  yet  to  be  made,  it  will  be  seen  that  Dicta- 
tion Drawing  is  of  the  most  practical  kind. 

Again,  as  a  means  of  cultivating  exactness  in  the  use  of  language,  no 
school-exercise  can  be  better.  The  teacher  must  use  language  that  is  unequivo- 
cal, and  the  pupil  must  grasp  the  true  meaning  or  he  fails  in  his  drawing. 

THE  NORTHERN  NIGHT  CLOCK. 

Prof.  L.  F.  M.  Easterday,  Carthage  College,  Illinois. 

VERY  much  evcry-flay  astronomy  is  unconsidered  ;  and  very  much  more 
astronomy  is  unduly  considered  every  night.  The  mariner  finds  upon 
the  sky  a  faithful  record  of  his  time  and  place  for  every  instant  of  his  life 
upon  the  sea.  Possessed  of  the  ability  accurately  to  read  the  record,  he 
launches  forth  with  confidence  and  the  promise  of  success.  Whilst  this 
record  is  as  free  to  those  upon  land  as  to  those  upon  sea,  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  used  with  equal  freedom  by  these  two  classes  of  earth's  inhabitants.  It  is 
true  that  the  one  class  is  not  so  dependent  upon  these  readings  as  is  the 
other;  yet  it  is  as  true  that  certain  simple  astronomical  principles  may  be 
used  with  advantage  by  the  humblest  laborer  as,  far  into  the  night,  he  con- 
tinues his  toil. 

The  matter  in  mind  at  this  writing,  Mr.  Editor,  is  what  I  am  pleased  to 
call  The  Northern  Night  Clock.  Anciently  much  use  was  made  of  the  read- 
ings of  the  stars  in  determining  the  time  of  night.  Euripides,  who  lived  in 
the  fifth  century  B.  C,  makes  a  character  in  one  of  his  tragedies  to  ask  the 
time  in  this  form  :  "  What  is  the  star  now  passing?  "    The  answer  is  :  "  The 


pleiades  show  thems'elves  in  the  east ;  the  eagle  soars  in  the  summit  of 
heaven."  In  these  modern  times  the  celestial  clock  is  not  so  much  needed 
as  it  was  when  shepherds  constantly  watched  their  flocks  by  night ;  and  yet 
there  is  too  much  beauty  and  utility  about  this  long-existing  and  .welLtried 
natural  timekeeper  to  justify  our  dismissing  it  as  one  of  "  the  things  that 
were." 

The  scheme  I  propose  to  present  is  one  that  has  found  its  way  into  my 
mind  in  the  last  few  days,  and  is  one  whose  development  has  afforded  me 
much  satisfaction.  I  think,  too,  that  it  is  probably  an  improvement  upon  any 
method  used  even  by  the  wise  men  of  the  east  for  obtaining  similar  results. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  points  of  the  ami- 
pass  to  pronounce  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  upon  the  time  of  day  from  a 
single  observation  upon  the  sun.  Great  accuracy  is  attained  in  this  by  those 
who  regard  both  the  six  o'clock  hour  circle  and  the  meridian  as  bases  from 
which  to  reckon.  The  six  o'clock  hour  circle  is  the  imaginary  line  running 
from  the  north  celestial  pole,  which  may  be  considered  to  be  at  the  pole  star, 
both  through  the  east  and  the  west  points  of  the  horizon,  and  continuing  to 
the  south  celestial  pole,  which  is  as  far  below  the  south  point  of  the  horizon 
as  is  the  north  pole  above  the  north  point  of  the  horizon.  When  the  sun  in- 
tersects this  line  in  the  east,  whether  it  be  above  or  below  the  horizon,  the 
time  is  six  o'clock  a.  M.  When  it  is  half-way  between  this  line  and  the 
meridian,  it  is  nine  o'clock;  and  so  on. 

The  time  indicator  to  which  I  now  call  attention  is  hung  up  in  the  north,, 
and  upon  nothing.  The  whole  dial  is  constantly  in  view  at  night,  except 
when  obscured  by  clouds.  The  pivot  around  which  the  hand  revolves  is  the 
north  star.  The  hand  is  conceived  to  extend  from  this  pivot  through  the 
two  stars  in  the  Big  Dipper  located  farthest  from  the  handle.  These  stars 
are  called  "  the  pointers,"  because  they  are  sensibly  in  the  same  straight  line 
with  Polaris.  They  are  also  known  as  alpha  and  beta  of  Ursa  Major. 
The  hand  moves  from  right  to  left — opposite  to  the  direction  followed  by  the 
hands  of  artificial  clocks.  The  numbers  conceived  to  be  upon  the  dial  run 
from  1  to  24.  The  24  is  upon  the  imaginary  line  running  from  Polaris,, 
through  the  zenith,  to  the  southern  point  of  the  horizon ;  the  6  is  upon  the 
line  running  from  Polaris  to  the  western  point  of  the  horizon  ;  the  12  is  upon 
the  line  running  directly  downward  from  Polaris  to  the  northern  point  of  the 
horizon;  and  the  18  is  upon  the  line  running  from  Polaris  to  the  eastern 
point  of  the  horizon.  To  the  most  distant  of  the  two  pointers  from  the  pivot 
it  is  about  33  degrees.  The  dial  is  large,  and  the  reading  may  be  performed 
with  very  considerable  accuracy.  It  may  be  an  advantage  to  note  the  fact 
that  the  star  at  which  the  handle  joins  the  cup  of  the  dipper  is  one  and  a. 
quarter  hours  behind  the  hand ;  and  especially  that  the  extreme  star  of  the 
handle  is  two  and  four-fifths  hours  behind  the  hand.  This  is  so  nearly  three 
hours  that  the  star  need  be  very  little  past  one  of  the  four  fundamental  lines 
previously  mentioned  to  make  the  reading  of  the  hand  3,  9,  15,  or  21. 

Now,  whilst  this  clock,  so  fully  jeweled  with  stars,  is  far  from  being 
equaled  in  regularity  by  any  human  contrivance;  yet,  keeping  sidereal  time, 
it  runs  too  fast  for  us,  gaining  precisely  24  hours  in  a  year.  The  problem, 
then,  is  to  determine  the  correction  to  be  subtracted  from  the  reading  of  the 
clock  for  any  given  date. 

The  right  ascension  of  the  sun  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  pointers  desig- 
nating the  hand  of  the  clock  on  the  fifth  day  of  September,  it  is  on  that  day 
that  the  clock  is  right.  Since  the  clock  gains  twenty-four  hours  in  a  year,  it 
gains  two  hours  every  month,  and,  practically,  four  minutes  every  day. 

Inasmuch  as  my  exposition  of  this  centennial  clock  is  more  lengthy  than 
the  editor  prefers  to  publish  in  a  single  number  of  the  Weekly  ;  and  inas- 
much as  he  has  gently  requested  me  to  hit  upon  a  place  where  I  can  "  end  up 
and  begin  over  again,"  I  gracefully  comply,  deciding  upon  this  as  the  unhap- 
py central  point,  and  assuring  the  reader  that  the  clock  will,  in  the  meantime, 
continue  to  run,  and  that  the  article  is  "  to  be  continued  next  week." 

NEW  YORK  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Jerome  Allen,  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  State  Normal  School. 

NEW  YORK  Normal  Schools  are  certainly  between  two  fires,  and  if  they 
live  it  will  be  because  they  are  fire-proof.  Their  out-spoken  enemies 
demand  their  entire  abolition,  and  the  arguments  they  use  are  almost  as  nu- 
merous as  the  persons  who  urge  them.  Among  their  friends  we  reckon  the 
New  England  Journal  of  Education,  still  it  has  a  "  mixture  of  doubt  and 
faith  in  reference  to  their  comparative  merits,"  and  it  has  a  "  feeling  that  the 
real  normal  system  has  not  found  its  way  into  the  New  York  system."  The 
New  York  Tribune  has  always  defended  them,  but  it  says  they  "  fail  to  fulfill 
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the  objects  for  which  they  were  founded."  The  Educational  Weelly  ably 
defends  the  normal  system,  but  it  thinks  that  in  the  New  York  schools  "  aca- 
demic departments  are  created  that  greatly  overshadow  the  normal  depart- 
ments." For  this  conclusion  the  Weekly  has  quoted  the  language  of  our 
State  Superintendent,  who,  although  a  professed  friend  of  the  system,  in  a  re- 
cent report  divided  the  total  amount  each  school  received,  in  one  year,  by  the 
number  of  graduates  during  that  year,  and  thus  carried  a  most  erroneous  im- 
pression in  reference  to  the  total  results  of  their  work,  for  he  made  no  account 
of  the  large  number  who  remained  in  the  schools  for  one  or  two  years,  without 
graduating,  and  then  went  directly  into  the  district  schools  much  benefited  by 
the  training  they  had  received. 

In  the  Legislature,  the  schools  have  been  subjected  to  the  most  hostile  treat- 
ment by  a  few  determined  and  life-long  enemies.  Judge  Ruggles,  of  Steuben 
County,  was  their  leader,  and  from  the  violence  of  the  assault,  and  the  fact 
that  so  many  unfounded  statements  were  made,  the  opposition  reacted  in  favor 
of  the  schools,  so  that  when  the  final  vole  in  reference  to  the  usual  appropria- 
tion of  $  18,000  to  each  school  was  taken,  it  resulted  in  gg  voting  in  favor  of 
it,  while  only  ib  voted  against  it.  To-day,  no  normal  schools  in  the  land 
stand  on  a  firmer  basis  than  those  in  New  York.  No  schools  are  so  truly  nor- 
mal, none  devote  themselves  more  thoroughly  to  their  appropriate  work,  and 
none  send  out  better  young  men  and  women,  not  only  to  the  state  educating 
them,  but  into  almost  every  state  and  territory  in  our  land.  As  no  schools  are 
perfect,  so  the  New  York  normals  may  be  improved,  but  in  their  work  and 
plan,  they  are  as  intelligently  professional  as  any  normal  schools  in  the  world. 
The  remarks  apply  to  all  the  schools  except  Albany,  viz  :  those  at  Potsdam, 
Cortland,  Oswego,  Geneseo,  Brockport,  Fredonia,  and  Buffalo.  Albany,  al- 
though the  oldest,  is  the  least  professional  of  all ;  has  the  shortest  course  of 
study,  and  is  not  in  close  sympathy  with  the  rest.  It  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Board  of  Regents,  as  well  as  the  State  Superintendent,  while  the  Regents 
have  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the  others.  In  the  seven  other  schools,  the 
courses  of  study  are  the  same,  the  principals  have  frequent  meetings,  and  the 
effort  is  to  make  them  as  nearly  alike  as  possible  in  management  and  instruc- 
tion. It  can  easily  be  seen  that  seven  such  schools,  amply  supported  by  the 
state,  manned  by  as  thorough  a  body  of  teachers  as  the  United  States  can  afford, 
all  working  in  perfect  harmony,  must  be  a  mighty  educational  force  in  our 
land. 

But  has  the  "real  normal  system"  found  its  way  into  them  ?  What  can  be 
said  of  their  comparative  merits  when  placed  in  the  light  of  other  schools  ? 
Have  they  failed  to  fulfill  their  mission  ?  Do  their  "  academic  departments 
overshadow  the  normal  departments?"  These  are  questions  we  shall  try  to 
answer.  In  some  of  the  schools  academic  pupils  have  been  admitted  into  the 
normal  classes  already  formed.  The  method  of  teaching  is  the  same  as 
though  they  were  not  present.  They  have  not  been  required  to  study  "  meth- 
ods," or  teach  in  the  training  department,  while  they  have  been  required  to  pay 
tuition.  Their  presence  is  no  detriment,  while  in  some  respects  it  has  been 
decidedly  beneficial  to  the  normal  pupils,  but  as  they  will  hereafter  not  be  per- 
mitted to  attend,  further  remark  concerning  them  is  unnecessary. 

The  great  and  single  aim  of  the  schools  is  to  make  teachers,  and  to  this 
end  all  their  efforts  are  directed.  Large  practising  schools  are  connected  with 
each  of  them,  in  which  all  parts  of  a  graded  school  may  be  studied.  All  the 
teaching  of  these  elementary  scholars  is  done  by  the  normal  pupils,  and  no 
one  is  allowed  to  graduate  without  having  taught  successfully  for  at  least  a 
year,  and  in  some  cases  a  year  and  a  half,  under  the  critical  eye  of  one  or 
more  assistant  teachers  employed  for  that  purpose.  Each  pupil  has  a  class  as- 
signed to  his  particular  care,  for  a  sufficient  time  for  him  to  enable  him  to  fully 
work  out  definite  results.  Now,  it  is  very  reasonable  to  conclude  that  no  pu- 
pil can  go  through  this  long  continued  drill  and  criticism  without  receiving 
great  good. 

Before  this  discipline  is  given,  as  well  as  during  its  progress,  pupils  are  re- 
quired to  spend  a  year  in  the  classes  of  the  method  teacher,  studying  carefully 
and  analytically  the  manner  of  teaching  the  various  branches,  preparing  writ- 
ten outlines  and  having  constant  practice  before  the  class.  All  of  this  work 
is  strictly  professional,  but  in  addition  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  study  in 
a  thorough  manner  all  of  the  various  branches  pursued  in  a  graded  and  high 
school.  It  is  impossible  to  require  teachers  to  instruct  in  those  branches  of 
which  they  are  ignorant,  or  to  learn  the  method  of  teaching  those  studies 
which  they  have  never  thoroughly  pursued.  Did  all  those  who  apply  for  ad- 
mission into  our  normal  schools  come  well  prepared,  this  work  would  be  un- 
necessary, but  by  far  tne  larger  number  are  deficient  in  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  even  the  elementary  branches.  The  schools  have  been  forced  into  this  work 
which  seems  to  be  somewhat  academic,  and  it  must  be  confessed  is  to  some 
extent  in  that  direction.  But  how  can  it  be  avoided  ?  Teachers  must  know 
the  subjects  before  they  can  be  expected  to  teach  them,  and  if  they  come  to 
us  unprepared,  we  have  only  one  course  open,  viz. :  prepare  them.  This  we 
have  been  doing,  and  because  we  have  our  enemies  oppose  us.  They  com- 
plain now  because  we  graduate  so  few ;  how  much  less  would  the  number  be 
if  we  should  refuse  to  admit  only  those  who  are  prepared  before  being  ad- 
mitted. This  course  has  been  faithfully  and  carefully  pursued  in  all  the 
schools  named,  and  from  a  large  experience,  and  a  somewhat  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  other  schools  of  the  same  character,  we  have  no  "  mixture 
of  faith,  or  doubt,"  in  reference  to  its  merits;  nor  have  we  the  least  doubt 
that  it  is  the  "real  normal  system."  Many  minor  faults  will  be  corrected  as 
the  years  pass  on,  but  all  may  rest  assured  that  in  the  great  work  of  training 
teachers  for  our  schools,  nothing  will  turn  us  aside  from  that  course  which 
seems  at  once  necessary  and  philosophical.  In  all  the  classes,  in  all  the 
schools,  reference  is  constantly  made  to  the  work  of  teaching  in  addition  to 
all  other  work  required,  and  pupils  are  frequently  called  upon  to  illustrate 
how  they  would  teach  a  certain  principle. 


Although  a  little  less  than  a  thousand  graduates  of  normal  schools  are 
found  in  New  York  schools  to-day,  it  is  also  true  that  95  per  cent,  of  all  who 
have  received  our  diplomas  are  either  now  teaching,  in  this  or  other  states,  or 
have  taught,  at  least,  as  long  as  they  attended  our  schools.  There  is  almost 
no  exception  to  the  rule  that  all  of  our  graduates  enter  the  school-room  im- 
mediately after  graduation,  or  as  soon  as  they  can  find  suitable  positions. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  plain  statement  of  facts  will  convince  all  the  friends  of 
education  who  read  it  that  we  are  nearer  right  than  we  have  been  supposed 
by  some  to  be. 


CHAIR  OF  DIDACTICS  IN  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA 
Prof.  S.  N.  Fellows. 

NORMAL  instruction  has  been  given  in  this  institution  since  1855.  During 
the  first  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  chair  formed  practically  a  normal  school, 
with  a  model  school  and  other  usual  appliances.  At  that  time  the  University 
itself  was  largely  engaged  in  preparatory  work.  "  Believing  that  it  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  high  aims  of  the  University  to  give  such  elementary  normal 
instruction,  its  grade  was  gradually  elevated,  until,  in  1872,  it  was  resolved  to 
transfer  all  elementary  normal  training  to  such  normal  schools  as  might  be  es- 
tablished in  the  state,  and  reserve  to  the  University  only  such  instruction  in 
didactics  as  is  appropriate  to  an  institution  of  highest  grade.  This  was  con- 
summated in  1873.  By  this  action  didactic^  was  made  an  elective  study  dur- 
ing the  senior  year,  and  only  such  collegiate  seniors  as  intended  to  teach,  and 
special  students  who  were  qualified  to  be  classed  with  them,  were  permitted  to 
enter  the  class.  It  was  also  provided  that  those  who  completed  the  profes- 
sional course  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  on  receiving  the  degree  of  A.  B.  or 
B.  ph.,  would  also  receive  a  certified  testimonial  of  qualification  as  teachers, 
and  after  two  years  of  successful  teaching,  might  receive  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Didactics.  Realizing  the  need  of  a  professional  degree,  this  was  se- 
lected as  an  initiative,  until  a  degree  indicating  similar  attainments  shall  be 
generally  adopted. 

In  establishing  a  chair  of  didactics  of  this  grade,  we  ventured  into  an  im- 
portant but  hitherto  an  almost  unoccupied  field.  The  following  results  have 
been  observed  in  our  brief  experience.  Over  one  third  of  the  successive  senior 
classes  have  elected  didactics  as  a  study.  Nearly  all  of  these  had  previous 
experience  in  teaching.  They  entered  the  class  with  a  culture,  an  experience, 
and  an  enthusiam  that  have  made  their  instruction  a  delight.  A  larger  num- 
ber of  our  graduates  have  entered  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  with  greater 
success.  The  bond  of  union  between  the  University  and  the  high  school  is 
strengthening.  In  order  to  show  the  appreciation  of  this  instruction  by  the 
graduates  after  subsequent  experience  in  teaching,  the  following  is  submitted  : 

Superintendent  S.  writes  :  "  I  attribute  whatever  of  success  I  may  have 
achieved  since  leaving  college  to  the  theory  and  practice  I  there  and  then 
studied  and  afterwards  tested.  I  have  been  much  gratified  to  see  the  success 
that  has  attended  the  normal  graduates,  for  I  think  their  success  has  been  note- 
worthy." 

Superintendent  G.  writes  :  "  To  the  young  teacher,  this  course,  or  a  similar 
one, is  indispensable.  It  supplies  what  would  require  years  of  experience  and 
perhaps  many  failures  to  obtain.  This  course  has  greatly  assisted  me  in  or- 
ganizing and  grading  my  schools.  But  it  is  still  more  valuable  in  that  it  not 
only  tells  the  teacher  how  to  begin  his  school-work,  but  how  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  successful  experience." 

Principal  S.  writes  :  "  At  the  beginning  of  my  work  in  graded  schools,  I 
am  confident  that  I  was  saved  from  many  errors,  both  in  my  instruction  and 
government,  which  at  least  would  have  been  detrimental  if  not  fatal  to  my 
success.  In  all  the  school  work  which  I  have  done,  I  have  found  that 
the  plan  had  been  formed  in  my  normal  instruction,  which  needed  only  to  be 
developed  by  experience." 

Superintendent  L.  writes  :  "  I  hold  the  normal  instruction  received  in  the 
University  in  the  highest  esteem.  If  I  have  attained  a  measure  of  success, 
it  was  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  professional  training  it  was  my  good  for- 
tune to  receive  before  entering  upon  my  work.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
of  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  normal  training  at  the  University, 
many  are  occupying  positions  among  the  best  in  the  state.  The  principles, 
hints,  models,  etc.,  given  serve  as  guides,  and  enable  the  wide-a-wake  teacher 
to  solve  all  the  problems  that  may  arise." 

Superintendent  M.  writes  :  "  I  have  found  the  knowledge  I  gained  in  the 
study  of  didactics  of  much  more  practical  value  than  all  that  I  gained  in  the 
other  departments  during  the  same  year.  It  has  enabled  me  to  avoid  many 
difficulties,  and  helped  me  out  of  many  others." 

In  concluding  these  articles,  permit  me  to  briefly  recapitulate  the  reasons 
given  for  establishing  chairs  of  didactics  in  colleges  and  universities  : 

1.  It  will  greatly  assist  the  graduates  who,  from  their  superior  culture,  will 
occupy  chief  places,  and  become  teachers  of  teachers. 

2.  A  reflex  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  colleges  themselves,  in  the  greater 
success  of  their  graduates,  and  in  improved  methods  of  their  own  work. 

3.  Professional  educational  literature  will  be  improved. 

4.  The  development  of  a  true  science  of  education  will  be  promoted. 

5.  It  will  be  a  deserved  recognition  by  the  highest  educational  authorities 
of  the  value  and  need  of  professional  training  for  teachers  of  every  grade. 

6.  Teaching  will  more  justly  merit  the  title  of  a  profession. 

7.  Higher  institutions  will  become  more  closely  united  with  our  public 
school  system. 

8.  It  will  increase  and  widen  the  knowledge  of  the  ends  and  means  of 
education  among  those  who,  though  not  teachers,  will  hold  high  official  and 
social  positions. 
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Musical  Department. 

Editor,  W.  L.  Smith,  East  Saginaw,  Michigan. 

[Musical  exchanges,  books  for  notice,  correspondence,  queries,  etc.  touching  upon  musical 
topics,  should  be  sent  to  the  editor  of  this  department.] 

ROTE-SINGING. 

THERE  are  now  but  few  schools  in  which  rote-singing  is  not  practiced  to 
some  extent,  and  if  careful  attention  be  given  to  it,  it  may  be  made  a 
very  profitable  exercise;  otherwise,  it  becomes  worse  than  useless,  for  great  in- 
jury may  be  done  to  the  voice  and  health  of  the  children.  Songs  are  too 
often  used  that  were  not  written  with  any  regard  to  the  compass  of  children's 
voices,  but  which  have  become  popular,  probably,  at  Sunday  School  or  tem- 
perance meetings  ;  while  each  pupil  is  urged  to  sing  with  all  the  power  of 
voice  possible,  and  the  one  that  can  scream  the  highest,  or  the  loudest,  re- 
ceives the  greatest  meed  of  praise.  By  such  work  as  this  thousands  of  our 
best  voices,  every  year,  are  forever  ruined  ;  while  others  are  robbed  of  that 
sweet,  rich,  pure,  musical  quality  of  tone  so  much  to  be  desired,  and  instead 
are  made,  literally,  "  cracked  "  voices.  "  It  is  a  well-known  physiological 
law,"  says  Supt.  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania,  "  that  the  human  muscles  are 
weakened  by  either  too  much  or  too  litte  exercise.  This  law  must  be  ob- 
served in  training  the  vocal  organs.  It  is  equally  well-known  that  muscular 
strength  can  be  imparted  only  by  the  patient  application  of  a  well-graded, 
progressive  series  of  exercises.  Children's  voices,  too,  are  more  limited  in 
pitch  and  force  than  are  those  of  older  persons,  and  any  vocal  training  con- 
ducted without  regard  to  this  fact  will  be  hurtful."  Two  of  the  most  impor- 
tant points,  then,  to  be  carefully  guarded  in  all  vocal  exercises,  are  its  compass 
and  the  power  of  voice  required  and  used.  If  songs  are  indiscriminately  se- 
lected without  regard  to  the  first  of  these  poirfts,  while  a  few  of  the  children 
may  be  able  to  sing  them  by  straining  their  voices,  others  will  give  up  in  des- 
pair, and  forever  cease  all  efforts  to  sing,  concluding  that  they  cannot,  because 
of  the  failure  in  their  first  attempts.  Among  youngest  pupils  the  compass 
should  never  exceed  the  range  from  F  (first  space,  G  clef)  to  E  (fourth 
space) ;  while  in  more  advanced  grades  the  compass  may  be  gradually  ex- 
tended downward  to  C  (first  line  below).  In  the  higher  grammar  grades, 
where  two  and  three  part  songs  are  used,  the  naturally  low  voice  may  include 
tones  still  lower,  if  sung  with  ease,  while  the  higher  voices  may  occasionally 
introduceF  (fifth  line),  or  possibly  G  (space  above).  The  teacher  must  use 
a  little  discretion  in  this  matter,  however,  being  careful,  at  all  times,  not  to 
permit  a  pupil  to  attempt  to  sing  a  tone  beyond  the  compass  of  voice  that  is 
perfectly  natural  and  easy  to  it.  Having  selected  songs  of  suitable  compass, 
the  teacher  should  next  give  attention  to  the  force  and  quality  of  voice  used 
by  the  pupils,  never  permitting  them  to  sing  loud  or  harshly,  but  a  continued 
effort  should  be  made  to  secure  softness  and  smoothness  of  the  tone  from  each 
one.  If  the  pupils  have  been  accustomed  to  sing  in  a  boisterous  manner,  it 
may  be  that,  at  first,  some  of  them  will  either  cease  singing  or  disregard  the 
request,  and  persistently  "  break  out "  shouting.  To  correct  this  will  be  a 
matter  of  little  trouble  to  the  teacher  of  tact  and  intelligence,  if  music  is 
made  a  regular  exercise,  in  which  all  are  required  to  participate,  as  they 
would  in  other  exercises  or  recitatons.  If  this  course  is  followed,  it  will  not 
be  long  before  the  volume  of  sound  will  be  all  that  may  be  desired,  because 
of  the  more  complete  blending  of  the  voices ;  while  the  quality  will  be  of 
that  beautiful,  smooth,  and  agreeable  character  that  cannot  fail  to  please. 
The  best  of  blessings  may  be  changed  into  curses  if  we  do  not  know  how  to 
use  them;  and  if  we  would  have  vocal  music  remain  in  its  proper  place  among 
the  blessings  of  existence,  loud,  harsh,  and  expressionless  singing  should  be 
forever  banishedTrom  our  schools,  and  every  child  taught  to  understand  that 
the  musical  voice  is  an  instrument  of  gradual  development  and  growth  of 
strength  and  beauty,  but  that,  if  injudiciously  used,  it  may  be  very  easily  in- 
jured or  lost  forever. 

"  That  system  of  instruction  in  music  is  best  which  discards  all  superficial 
forcing  for  display,  and  commences  at  the  beginning,  thence  progressing  as 
fast  as  the  capacity  of  the  pupil  will  permit,  and  no  faster;  developing  the 
voice  by  judicious  encouragement  and  well-timed  practice  ;  perfecting  the 
intonation  of  exercises  selected  to  that  end ;  improving  the  reading  by  slow 
and  gradual  steps; — in  short,  leading  the  pupil  through  the  necessary  routine 
of  study  by  gentle,  gradual,  but  sure  progression,  until  the  science  becomes 
no  longer  a  sealed  book,  nor  its  study  a  tedious  course  of  drudgery." 

Teachers'  words  should  come  from  the  head  by  way  of  the  heart ;  clear, 
well  considered,  but  warm  and  human.— C.  A.  Morey. 


Kindergarten  Department. 

KINDERGARTEN  GAME. 

Translated  from  t)u  German. 
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1  A    gnat  both  gay  and  light  of  wing,  Sports  'neath  the  sun  nj 
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skies  ;  A  swallow  views  the  busy  thing,  And  starts  to  catch  the  prize. 


2.  The  gnat  tries  hard  to  fly  away ; 
The  swallow  follows  fast ; 
He  catches  it ;  ah,  well-a-day  ! 
The  gnat  has  breathed  its  las(. 

5.  A  hungry  hawk,  high  in  the  air, 
Swoops  down  with  rapid  wing 
To  catch  the  swallow  who  would  dare 
To  kill  a  gnat — poor  thing  ! 

4.  The  swallow  then  tries  to  escape  , 

The  fierce  hawk  follows  fast ; 
He  catches  it ;  alas,  sad  fate  ! 
The  swallow  breathes  its  last. 

5.  Then  slowly  a  bold  hunter  comes, 

With  powder,  gun,  and  shot. 
He  sees  the  hawk,  quickly  he  runs 
And  shoots  it  on  the  spot. 

6.  The  hawk  falls  heavy  to  the  ground 

And  moves  and  breathes  no  more. 
"  A  stronger  one  can  ne'er  be  found 
Than  I,  the  wide  world  o'er." 

The  children  form  a  circle,  joining  hands.  Four  are  selected  to  represent 
tlie  gnat,  swallow,  hawk,  and  hunter.  The  gnat  flies  around  in  a  circle,  the 
child  moving  his  arms  in  imitation  of  flying.  It  is  soon  pursued  and  caught 
by  the  swallow,  and  put  outside  the  circle.  The  swallow  then  flies  about  till 
caught  by  the  hawk  in  like  manner.  The  hunter  then  comes  with  his  gun  and 
goes  through  the  motion  of  shooting  a  bird.  At  the  word  "shoots"  the 
children  give  one  clap  of  the  hands  to  represent  the  report  of  a  gun.  1  he 
hunter  sings  alone  the  last  two  lines  of  the  last  verse. 

LECTURE  BY  PROF.  HAILMAN. 
A  T  the  closing  exercises  of  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  Training  School. 
l\  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Putnam,  Miss  Eddy,  and  Miss  Jarvis, 
which  occurred  in  this  city,  March  26th,  Prof.  W.N.  Hailman,of  Milwaukee, 
gave  an  address  to  the  graduating  class,  which  was  replete  with  good  thought 
forcibly  expressed. 

He  expressed  his  gratification  at  the  marked  progress  that  kindergartening 
is  making  in  the  public  favor,  which,  to  him,  who  had  been  among  the  pio- 
neers of  the  cause  in  the  West,  was  doubly  gratifying.  He  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  even  Frcebel,  the  founder  of  the  system,  when  casting  about  hint 
for  conditions  more  favorable  to  a  full  development  of  his  ideas,  had  an- 
nounced that  these  conditions  were  most  favorable  in  the  United  States.  ' I'll i 
prediction,  he  said,  is  now  about  to  be  realized;  the  ice  is  broken,  kinder- 
gartens are  springing  up  all  over  the  land  ;  the  public  school  authorities  are 
beginning  to  feel  the  popular  pressure,  and  to  see  its  value  ;  and— best  of  all 
— the  people  are  calling  for  trained  kindergarteners,  discarding  incompetence 
and  quackery,  and  refusing  to  be  humbugged  in  this  work,  at  least — hence 
the  success  of  the  training-schools  for  kindergarteners,  of  which  there  are  now 
several  reliable  ones  in  the  United  States. 

After  some  brief  remarks  on  the  responsibilities  which  the  ladies  had  as- 
sumed, he  spoke  to  them  of  the  many  difficulties  that  awaited  them  in  (heir 
work.  Prominent  among  these  difficulties  are  the  superficial  and  perverted 
views  on  education  among  the  people,  as  a  whole,  views  that  result  from  gen- 
erations of  false  training,  and  which  it  will  take  generations  to  eradicate.  It 
will  be  generations,  he  said,  before  the  people  will  see  and  feel  that  the  es- 
sence of  wisdom  is  the  striving  for  truth,  not  the  possession  of  facts  and  the 
knowledge  of  phrases ;  that  the  essence  of  virtue  is  the  striving  for  good- 
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ness,  not  in  outward  obedience  to  a  certain  code  of  laws  and  rules ;  it  will 
be  generations  before  the  people  will  appreciate  that  "  getting  an  education  " 
means  growing  vigorous  and  strong  in  all  directions;  that  it  [means  accurate, 
.-ireful  thinking,  rather  than  the  stirring  of  the  thought  of  others ;  a  will, 
trained  to  do  the  right  conscientiously,  cheerfully,  freely,— not  a  thoughtless, 
hypocritical  way  of  "  living  within  the  law." 

Additional  difficulties  he  finds  in  the  school  as  it  is  in  its  mass -teaching,  in 
its  consequent  opposition  to  cheerfulness  and  to  the  display  and  growth  of 
strung  individuality,  in  its  fondness  for  convenient,  labor-saving  routine  work, 
in  its  all-absorbing  regard  for  book-learning,  in  its  self-satisfied  conserva- 
tism. 

Their  greatest  enemies,  however,  the  ladies  would  find  in  themselves,  in 
the  c-vil  results  of  their  own  perverted  education,  leaving  taints  and  tenden- 
cies which  never  can  be  fully  erased;  he  warned  them  against  pedantry, 
machine-work,  rule-discipline,  self-conceit.  Remember,  he  said,  that  you 
can  be  efficient  guardians  and  guides  of  little  children  on  the  road  to  progress 
only  as  long  as  you  yourselves  progress ;  as  soon  as  you  cease  doing  this,  you 
prevent  their  growth,  instead  of  aiding  it ;  you  are  a  curse  to  them,  instead  of 
a  blessing. 

In  conclusion,  he  advised  them  to  work  unitedly,  and  to  keep  their  hearts 
free  Irom  professional  jealousy  and  envy,  to  respect  and  aid  every  honest  ef- 
fort in  the  right  direction ;  to  remain  true  to  the  teachings  of  Frcebel,  but  at 
the  same  time,  to  strive  beyond  him  where  still  greater  truth  is  hidden. 

His  remarks  were  interspersed  with  many  digressions  on  the  laws  of  kin- 
dergarten culture,  calculated  to  instruct  the  audience  of  interested  mothers 
that  attended  the  exercises. 

After  other  exercises  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  the  following  ladies  re- 
ceived certificates  of  graduation :  Miss  A.  E.  Scammon,  Miss  Nellie  C.  Alex- 
ander, Miss  Mary  Spence,  Miss  Mary  Junge,  Miss  Amy  Knudsen,  Miss  Fan- 
nie Gilmore,  and  Miss  Annie  Prettyman. 


Practical  Hints  and  Exercises. 


Editor,  Mrs.  Kate  B.  Ford,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
BLUNDERS. 

CHILDREN'S  work  is  full  of  blunders.  Sometimes  they  occur  because 
of  ignorance,  but  more  often  through  carelessness  they  appear  again 
and  again,  till  the  teacher's  patience  is  sorely  tried,  and,  to  avoid  trouble  and 
ill-feeling,  the  failures  are  passed  by. 

Mathematical  examples  are  brought  into  the  class  on  the  slate,  or  they  are 
wrought  on  the  blackboard  with  numerous  mistakes  in  simple  addition  or 
multiplication  ;  in  fact,  it  is  often  the  case  that  the  lack  of  drill  in  the  lower 
grades  leaves  the  pupil  to  blunder,  or  compute  in  an  extremely  slow  manner 
all  the  rest  of  his  life.  Now  shall  he  go  on  blundering,  or  is  it  possible  for 
the  lacking  discipline  to  come  at  a  later  time.  We  know  that  teachers  fre- 
quently resort  to  this  plan  ;  they  rest  their  pupils,— sometimes  during  recita- 
tion in  the  vexing  branch,  sometimes  with  the  remainder  of  the  school — by 
giving  them  to  perform  rapidly  various  simple  arithmetical  operations  ;  adding 
by  3's,  4's,  7's,  etc.,  afterward  substracting  the  same,  adding  long  columns  of 
figures  individually  and  in  concert,  or  multiplying  by  numbers  beyond  12. 

These  drills  will  cure  by  and  by  a  certain  class  of  errors,  the  one  thai 
brings  the  most  grief  in  after  life.  Indirectly,  too,  learning  exactness  here 
will  render  the  pupil  more  careful  and  discrminating  in  every  way.  There 
need  be  named  but  a  few  other  mistakes.  In  high  schools  and  college  classes 
we  have  heard  the  following  forms  of  expression  go  uncorrected:  "The 
figures  stand  under  each  other"  "  The  product  of  the  extremes  equals  to  the 
product  of  the  means,"  "  A  hundred  and  forty  "  for  one  hundred  forty .  And 
the  shapes  letters  and  figures  frequently  wear  are  truly  astonishing,  the  reason 
for  such  hieroglyphics  being  oftenest,  "  That  is  the  way  I  always  make  a  figure 
9,"  or,  "  I  have  made  my  g's  in  that  manner  for  years."  But  such  truly  logi- 
cal arguments  ought  not  to  suffice  for  the  exact  instructor.  He  need  not  wear 
magnifying  glasses.  His  sight,  however,  should  be  keen,  his  determination 
unflinching,  and — I  mention  this  because  it  is  so  excellent  an  accompa- 
nying quality,  not  because  it  logically  belongs  here  — his  good  nature  and  kind 
feelings  should  be  without  height  or  depth  or  bounding  line. 
•  Often  the  signs  indicating  dollars,  bushels,  pounds,  etc.,  are  written  or 
omitted,  just  as  the  fancy  or  memory  of  the  pupil  dictates.  Decimal  points 
are  visible  or  not  for  the  same  reason,  and  we  know  of  no  other  method  but 


every  day  to  require  all  examples  and  parts  of  examples  to  be  complete  as  to  sight 
and  sense ;  all  exercises  written  to  be  so  clear  and  correct,  that  they  will  bear  wit- 
ness for  themselves  that  their  record  is  true.  In  short,  the  fewer  interpreters  we 
are  compelled  to  employ,  the  more  satisfactory  is  the  matter  we  present. 
There  can  be  no  reason  why  an  exercise  in  composition  should  be  criticised 
rhetorically,  grammatically,  and  orthographically,  and  the  same  writer  be  per- 
mitted to  place  sentences  on  the  board  destitute  of  pauses,  wrongly  capital- 
ized, and  full  of  bad  spelling.  If  teachers  can  have  the  perseverance  neces- 
sary to  plod  along  on  the  uneven,  disagreeable  road  of  explanation,  correct- 
ion, and  the  inevitable  frowns  and  groans,  his  journey  afterward  will  be  all 
the  more  pleasant.  It  is  doubtless  unpleasant  at  the  time  for  the  pupils  to  be 
criticised  closely  and  constantly,  but  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning,  and, 
sooner  or  later,  we  are  all  forced  to  learn  this  by  experience.  It  is  line  upon 
line,  precept  upon  precept.  Here,  as  everywhere  else,  "  Duty  is  a  prickly 
shrub,"  but  its  flowers  will  be  happiness  and  glory." 

It  is  possible  that  in  our  efforts  to  make  school  attractive  and  pleasant,  we 
are  leaning  too  far  in  that  direction,  and  are  not  requiring  enough  to  be  done 
as  regular  daily  duties. 

SCHOOL  RECORDS. 

IT  would  seem  that  there  should  be  no  need  of  saying  anything  in  favor  of 
school  records. 

All  the  schoolmasters  agree  that  any  reasonably  extensive  business  venture, 
without  a  well-ordered  record  of  its  transactions, — well  kept  books,  would 
probably,  sooner  or  later,  make  a  poor  showing  for  "stock."  Business  men 
now-a-days  do  not,  as  it  is  said  they  did  at  'K;iskia  in  the  days  previous  to  the 
advent  of  Clarke  and  his  "  Long  Knives,"  intrust  important  items  to  mem- 
ory, but,  business-like,  put  things  in  black  and  white.  The  average  school- 
master does  not  claim  to  be  a  man  of  business,  and  seems  to  think  it  not 
worth  while  to  record  his  "something  attempted,  something  done." 

In  our  larger  schools  the  utility  and  necessity  of  records  is  recognized,  and 
they  are  generally  carefully  kept.  But  in  the  smaller  graded,  and  in  the  un- 
graded schools,  anything  in  the  way  of  a  record  is  seldom  found. 

If  it  were  asked  how  records  are  useful  and  necessary,  it  might  be  easy  to 
show  that  in  the  hands  of  a  judicious  teacher  they  become  an  important  aux- 
iliary in  the  discipline  and  progress  of  a  school,  affording  valuable  informa- 
tion as  to  its  character  and  success.  They  p'resuppose  system,  and  system  is 
the  great  economist  of  time  and  labor.  They  aid  the  school  authorities  in 
their  supervision,  especially  in  making  promotions,  and  in  preparing  their  re- 
ports to  be  embodied  in  the  statistics  required  by  law.  They  aid  the  teacher 
in  his  work,  and  it  is,  therefore,  a  duty  which  every  teacher  owes  to  his  suc- 
cessor, to  leave  to  him  an  intelligible  record  of  what  has  been  attempted, 
and  what  accomplished.  They  exert  a  beneficent  influence  upon  pupils. 
Young  America  is  not  totally  indifferent  to  the  character  of  his  record. 

No  school  or  system  of  schools,  however  small,  should  be  without  its  rec- 
ord of  facts  that  are  of  practical  value  and  general  interest,  kept  in  a  manner 
as  simple  as  is  consistent  with  real  utility.  It  is  essential  that  facts  relating  to 
attendance,  deportment,  and  scholarship,  being  particularly  designed  to  aid 
the  teacher  in  his  work,  should  be  made  matters  of  record. 

Probably  one  reason  why  so  little  is  attempted  in  the  way  of  keeping  records 
in  our  common  schools  is,  that  no  simple,  popular  plan  has  been  suggested. 
The  systems  published,  often  comprising  many  peculiar  and  intricate  forms, 
are  too  complicated.  But  the  fact  of  having  something  to  record  ought  to 
suggest  a  plan  by  means  of  which  the  matters  to  be  shown  may  be  made  plain 
to  successors  and  school  officers.  In  a  well-graded  school,  where  there  is  a 
regular  course  of  study,  the  task  is  comparatively  simple,  and  in  the  common 
country  school,  having  little  in  the  way  of  regularity,  no  course  of  study,  it 
is  not  difficult.  Let  a  clear  statement  of  what  has  been  attempted  be  made. 
On  a  few  sheets  of  paper  neatly  ruled  may  be  shown  the  standing  in  attend- 
ance, deportment,  and  scholarship  of  the  members  of  the  different  classes. 
The  teacher  who  takes  pains  to  leave  such  a  common-sense  record  to  aid  his 
successor  will  leave  with  it  a  better  impression  as  to  the  quality  of  his  work. 

The  teachers  of  two  or  three  counties  in  Illinois  have  "  resolved  "  to  keep 
and  leave  records  of  work  done.  Is  it  not  a  goad  thing  to  do  all  along  the 
line? 

To  show  how  much  reform  is  needed  in  some  localities,  in  a  good-sized 
town,  not  long  ago,  the  board  of  education  was  called  upon  to  report  to  the 
township  treasurer  certain  facts  relating  to  their  school  enrollment,  attend- 
ance, etc.  They  had  no  intelligible  record.  The  schedules  could  not  be 
found,  so  it  may  be  supposed  they  proceeded  as  did  the  old  astronomers  in 
finding  the  distance  to  the  moon,— guessed  at  the  half  and  multiplied  by  two 
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GENERAL. — Boston  is  not  able  to  reduce  teachers'  salaries.  That  power 
rests  with  the  Board  ol  Education,  and  they  refuse  to  do  it,  as  they 
have  recently  increased  their  work.  The  ground  was  broken  for  Living- 
stone Hall,  of  Fisk  University,  March  28th.    It  is  to  cost  $50,000.  $12,000 

cash  from  England  has  been  already  contributed.  The  church  in  Andoven 

Seminary  has  had  another  struggle  over  the  Beecher  controversy.  The 

school  commissioner  from  Harden  County,  Ky.,  reports  "twenty-five  or  thirty 
school  houses  not  as  good  as  average  horse  stables."  He  gives  it  as  his  opin- 
ion that  the  people  there,  as  a  whole,  make  "  greater  efforts  to  raise  pigs  than 
to  educate  their  children,"  ihat  it  costs  more  to  maintain  the  dogs  of  the 

county  than  is  paid  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools.  The  way 

Chinamen  are  treated  in  California  is  simply  disgraceful,  and  we  call  this  a 
Christian  nation  !    It  is  little  wonder  that  the  "  heathen  "  are  not  easily  led 

to  embrace  the  "  true  religion  "  when  such  barbarities  are  practised.  The 

law  and  medical  classes  have  taken  their  degrees  from  Michigan  University. 

 A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  the  publishers,  moved  during  the  past  week  into 

their  new  and  commodious  quarters  at  the  corner  of  Madison  street  and 
Wabash  avenue — 34  and  36  Madison  street  being  their  new  numbers,  we  be- 
lieve. This  move  means  not  only  better  accommodations  for  themselves,  but 
a  pleasant  reading  and  waiting  room  for  their  educational  friends  who  may  be 
in  the  city,  and  who  may  always  safely  count  on  being  received  at  the  "  new 

place"   with  characteristic  cordiality.  "Died  at  San  Diego,  California, 

March  26th,  1877,  Miss  Alta  M.  Hulett,  lawyer,  of  Chicago,  aged  23  years." 
In  this  formal  and  laconic  phraseology  the  daily  papers  have  announced  the 
death  of  this  remarkable  young  woman.  And  truly,  the  brief  summary  is 
suggestive  enough  !  Her  sex,  her  age,  and  her  occupation  tell  the  story  of 
her  labors,  her  talents,  and  her  success.  There  are  few  of  our  readers  who 
have  not  heard  of  Miss  Hulett,  the  celebrated  lady  lawyer  of  Chicago. 
There  will  be  still  fewer  not  surprised  at  learning  the  early  age  at  which  she 
achieved  fame.  Admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  very  unusual  age  of  nineteen,  in 
the  three  short  years  of  her  practice  she  attracted  great  attention,  and  de- 
monstrated her  ability  and  fitness  for  the  profession.  After  a  term  of  service 
which  usually  suffices  to  reveal  to  members  of  the  legal  profession  only  the 
preliminary  aspects  of  "  the  starvation  period,"  she  won  unequivocal  success. 
Such  is  the  testimony  of  able  members  of  her  profession  who  met  after  her 
death  to  honor  her  memory.  A  series  of  resolutions  eulogizing  Miss  Hu- 
lett and  creditable  to  the  legal  profession,  was  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Bar  of  Chicago,  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Chicago  Law  Association,  on  Satur- 
day, March  31st.  Mr.  J.  A.  Sleeper  was  appointed  to  present  these  resolu- 
tions to  the  Circuit  Court,  Miss  Fredrika  M.  Perry,  a  lady  lawyer,  to  the  Su- 
perior Court,  Mr.  Robert  Hervey  to  the  Federal  Courts,  the  Hon.  Ex- Judge 
Bradwell  to  the  County  Court,  and  the  Hon.  Ex-Judge  Van  Buren  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  state.  When  will  wonders  cease  ?    Paper  car  wheels 

are  being  manufactured  at  Sheffield,  England.    Next  we  shall  hear  of  paper 

pianos  and  sewing  machines.  Surely  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  teachers 

that  have  felt  the  uncomfortable  rule  of  Biddy  or  Gretchen  that  in  England 
the  subject  of  "  lady  help"  has  not  only  been  talked  about,  but  actually  tried, 
and  an  English  correspondent  in  Harper's  Bazar  writes  that  "  notwithstand- 
ing the  ridicule  originally  showered  upon  it,  it  seems  to  be  growing  in  favor. 
The  demand  exceeds  the  supply,  though  the  latter  is  very  considerable."  If 
this  effort  succeeds  in  England,  why  may  we  not  look  for  better  times  in 
America  ?  Who  will  be  first  in  the  good  work  ?  What  mother  will  not  hail 
with  joy  the  advent  of  ladies  to  take  care  of  her  children  ?  Americans  are 
fond  of  new  things.  And  that  reminds  us  of  Miss  Coe's  new  addition  to  the 
invention  of  Frcebel,  "so  as  to  satisfy  the  American  taste."  The  New  Educa- 
tion very  strongly  criticises  her  efforts.  The  Michigan  University  Associa- 
tion of  Chicago  has  decided  to  hold  a  Banquet  at  the  Palmer  House,  April 
10th.    President  Angell  has  accepted  an  invitation  and  will  be  present.  A 

general  invitation  is  extended  to  ex-rnembers    of  the  University.  The 

second  annual  Normal  Institute  of  Drawing  will  be  held  at  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
beginning  the  9th  day  of  July,  1877,  and  continuing  four  weeks,  under  the 
direction   of    Prof.    L.    S.  Thompson,    superintendent    of    drawing  in 

the    Sandusky   public    schools.  The  work    of    the    state  legislatures 

the  past  winter,  looking  to  a  state  supply  of  text  books,  has  dis- 
rupted the  Publishers'  Board  of  Trade,  and  now  each  "  house "  will 
"consult  its  own  sweet  will  "  in  making  terms  to  dealers  and  committees. 

 Dr.  H.  S.  Cheever,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  formerly  professor  in  the 

State  University,  died  in  that  city  last  Saturday,  of  consumption.  The  stu- 


dents of  Glasgow  University  have  expressed  a  desire  for  Gladstone's  election 

to  the  Rectorship.  The  legislative  investigating  committee  which  has  had 

the  Michigan  University  Laboratory  defalcation  under  consideration  for  several 
weeks,  recently  made  a  report,  which  found  Doulgass  all  guilty  and  Rose  quite 
innocent.  Thereupon  the  Regents  of  the  University  dismissed  Douglass  from 
the  position  which  he  held  in  the  University,  and  compelled  both  Douglass 
and  Rose  to  answer  to  the  charges  in  a  court  of  chancery.  R.  A.  Beal,  pui>- 
lisher  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Courier,  who  has  been  the  valiant  defender  of  Rose 
had  been  once  fined  for  contempt  of  court,  on  complaint  of  Douglass,  and  now 
complaint  was  entered  again,  and  the  son  of  Douglass  also  threatened  to  shoot 
Beal,  whereupon  Beal  caused  his  arrest.     The  result  of  the  trial  we  have  not 

yet  learned.  The  Legislature  of  Connecticut  has  now  appointed  a  special 

commission  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  life  insurance  companies  ol 

that  state.  Messrs.  Claxton,  Remsen  &  Haffelfinger,  Philadelphia,  have 

published  a  very  pretty  little  French  translation  of  Rip  Van  Winkle.  The 
translation  was  made  by  Major  L.  Du  Bos,  of  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  High 

School,  and  is  consequently  well  adapted  to  school  use.  The  trustees  of  the 

State  University,  at  Campaign,  voted  at  their  late  meeting  to  authorize  the 
Faculty  to  select  in  each  county  one  or  more  public  high  schools  of  good 
reputation  and  of  sufficiently  high  grade,  whose  students  shall  be  admitted  to 
the  University  on  examinations  conducted  by  the  principals.  This  movement 
follows  the  direction  already  taken  by  the  universities  of  Wisconsin  and  Michi- 
gan. It  is  designed  to  save  students  the  expense  of  a  journey  to  the  Univer- 
sity to  get  examined,  and  also  more  fully  to  recognize  the  work  done  by  the 
high  schools.  The  Faculty  have  been  obliged  annually  to  reject  many  stu 
dents  who  have  come  unprepared. 

President  E.  E.  White,  of  Purdue  University,  Ind.,  in  consequence  of  the 
recent  legislation  reducing  his  salary  from  $3,500  to  $2,500,  has  tendered  his 
.  resignation.    The  Lafayette  Courier  says  that  it  c  an  name  twenty  persons  in 
that  city  who  will  make  up  the  balance  of  his  salary,  rather  than  permit  him 
to  leave  for  such  a  reason. 

Literary. — The  Galaxy  for  April  contains  two  articles  of  interest  and 
some  value  to  students  of  dramatic  literature,  the  first  a  very  readable  article 
by  Henry  James,  Jr.,  on  the  French  drama  and  the  most  noted  actors  of  Paris, 
and  the  second  a  resumi  of  the  rules  and  customs  observed  by  experienced 
playwrights  in  the  construction  of  their  plays,  written  by  Mr.  Frederick  Whit- 
taker.  "English  Traits"  are  pictured  by  Richard  Grant  White.  Dr.  Titus 
Munson  Coan  contributes  an  article  which  discovers  a  curious  tendency  on  the 
part  of  many  great  scholars  to  migrate  from  their  native  country  in  order  to 
study  and  labor  in  another.  A  very  valuable  article  just  now  is  that  by  Mr. 
J.  L.  M.  Curry,  on  "The  South,  Her  Condition  and  Needs."  It  is  written  by 
a  Southerner,  but  one  who  is  sincere  and  earnest  in  what  he  writes.—  I 
Li/tell' 's  Living  Age  for  March  17th  contains  a  valuable  article  from  the 
Quarterly  Review  on  the  "Geographical  and  Scientific  Results  of  the  Arctic 

Expedition."  In  the  current  number  of  the  International  Review  is  an  | 

article  which  has  excited  much  interest  among  political  economists  and  others 
who  are  accustomed  to  read  the  leading  articles  in  periodical  literature.  It 
is  called  a  "Review  of  the  Administration  of  President  Grant,"  and  though 
written  before  the  close  of  Grant's  administration,  is  so  perfectly  in  harmony 
with  the  views  and  policy  of  the  new  administration  that  it  has  even  been  said 
to  have  influenced  Mr.  Hayes  somewhat  in  the  selection  of  his  cabinet  and 
the  adoption  of  his  views  on  Southern  questions.  The  author's  name  is  not 
given,  and  the  writing  of  it  has  been  attributed  to  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr., 

Parke   Godwin,   and   Horace  White.  The  catalogue  of  Beloit  College 

for  1876-7  shows  an  attendence  of  176  students,  including  those  of  the  Pre- 
paratory School.  The  college  classes  are  small,  but  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  instruction  given  is  first  class.  It  could  scarcely  be  otherwise  with 
such  instructors  as  President  A.  L.  Chapin,  Prof.  Joseph  Emerson,  Rev.  Wni. 
Porter,  Dr.  J.J.  Blaisdell,  and  Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  as  members  of  the 
Faculty.  The  spring  term  will  commence  April  1  ith. — —One  of  the  most 
perfect  school  reports  for  1876  is  that  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  R.  W.  Stevenson,  Superintendent.  Mr.  Stevenson  recom- 
mends the  organization  of  a  grade  of  schools  for  a  course  of  two  years,  which 
should  embody  the  chief  features  of  the  kindergarten.  We  shall  give  thi>  re 
port  a  more  extended   notice  hereafter. 

Johnson's  New  Universal  Cyclopedia  :  A  scientific  and  popular  treasury 
of  useful  knowledge,  Volume  II.    (New  York  :  A.  J.  Johnson  &  Son,  1876.) 
— The  more  this  great  work  is  studied  the  more  highly  it  will  be  prized  by  ! 
that  large  class  of  students,  intellectual  workers,  and  men  of  business,  who 
desire  to  get  directly  at  the  substance  of  things.    What  strikes  the  critical  ex- 
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aminer  most  forcibly  in  the  perusal  of  its  pages  is  the  conciseness,  and  yet 
comprehensiveness  of  the  articles.  There  is  no  unnecessary  verbiage.  To 
use  the  expressive  language  of  the  publishers,  everything  is  "  boiled  down  " 
to  the  lowest  practicable  point  of  concentration.  We  have  found  in  the  work 
aome  of  the  best  models  of  a  clear,  terse  style  ever  seen  in  volumes  of  this 
character.  Volume  II.  begins  with  the  letter  F,  and  closes  with  the  topic, 
LICHENS.  This  topic,  we  may  say  in  passing,  is  admirably  illustrated,  and 
conveys  more  information  concerning  these  peculiar  plants  than  we  have  ever 
seen  in  the  same  space.  We  may  also  remark  here  that  the  work  throughout 
is  judiciously  and  liberally  supplied  with  such  drawings  as  seem  to  be  neces- 
sary to  the  clear  elucidation  of  topics  admitting  of  pictorial  illustration.  The 
maps  are  superb,  being  very  full  and  accurate,  and  engraved  on  copperplate. 
The  subject  of  Histology  occupies  over*eighteen  pages,  and  is  illustrated  by 
some  thirty  drawings  descriptive  of  all  the  more  important  tissues  in  the 
human  organism.  The  articles  on  Geography  by  Prof.  Guyot,  Geology  by 
Prof.  Dawson,  and  Chemical  Geology  by  Prof.  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  are  most 
thorough  and  satisfactory  to  those  who  want  to  obtain  the  gist  of  these  sciences 
in  few  words.  There  are  some  fifteen  fine  illustrations  in  the  article  on 
Geology. 

But  where  there  are  so  many  excellences  it  is  not  possible  to  descend  to 
particulars.  We  have  heretofore  alluded  to  the  fact  of  the  prominence  given 
in  this  Cyclopedia  to  American  over  foreign  biography,  and  to  the  thorough 
treatment  of  subjects  distinctively  American.  This  feature  alone  will  give  it 
especial  value  to  Americans  who  realize  that  a  knowledge  of  their  own  coun- 
try, its  history,  resources,  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests,  etc.,  should 
take  precedence  over  foreign  topics  of  a  similar  character.  In  our  notice  of 
the  first  volume,  by  a  change  of  one  letter,  we  were  made  to  say,  no  great 
prominence  has  been  given,  when  we  did  say  so  great,  etc.,  to  this  class  of 
subjects ;  i.  e.  American.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  safely  claimed  that  volume 
second  fully  sustains  the  promise  of  the  publishers,  as  well  as  the  high  ex- 
pectations raised  by  the  first  of  the  series.  Agent  for  Chicago,  Prof.  C.  G.  G. 
Paine,  box  235. 

A  Practical  Dictionary  of  the  French  and  English  Languages.  By  Leon 
Contanseau.  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  Crown  8vo.  1877). — 
The  "  Pocket  Dictionary"  by  the  same  author  was  noticed  in  these  columns  a 
few  weeks  ago.  These  two  volumes  are  new  editions  of  Prof.  Contanseau's 
dictionaries,  and  have  been  prepared  with  special  reference  to  use  in  schools. 
They  are  based  upon  such  authorities  as  the  French  dictionaries  of  the 
Academy,  Boiste,  Bescherelle,  etc.,  and  the  English  dictionaries  of  Johnson, 
Webster,  Richardson,  etc.  An  important  feature  of  Contanseau's  dictionaries 
is  his  method  of  distinguishing  between  the  different  senses  in  which  the  same 
word  may  be  used.  A  pupil  in  translating  from  English  into  French,  as  into 
any  other  foreign  language,  is  often  unable  to  choose,  among  the  different 
words  given  in  his  dictionary,  the  one  which  should  be  used  to  express  the 
meaning  which  he  has  in  mind.  This  difficulty  is  greatly  relieved  by  Prof. 
Contanseau,  as  each  meaning  not  synonymous  with  the  one  preceding,  is 
distinguished  by  a  numeral,  and  usually  also  by  brief  directions  which  mark 
distinctly  the  various  meanings  of  the  English  word  required  for  translation 
into  French.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  such  aid  is  really  a  benefit  to  the 
student,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  materially  assists  him  in  making  his 
translation  with  rapidity.  Another  noticeable  feature  is  the  numerous  idioms 
and  illustrative  phrases  which  have  been  introduced  as  an  aid  to  the  student. 
Of  course  these  include  only  those  which  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  good 
English. 


Correspondence. 


"GENDER— WHAT  IS  IT?    HE,  SHE,  IT,  HIS." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly: 

YOUR  correspondent  in  Indiana  who  propounds  the  above  conundrum, 
and  tries  to  answer  it,  appears  to  have  left  the  matter  worse  than  he,  she, 
it  found  it.  Worcester  defines  gender  as  "distinction  made  in  words,  usually 
by  some  change  of  form,  to  note  a  difference  of  sex."  "M.  M.  C."  says  there 
are  but  two  sexes,  but  there  must  be  three  genders,  and  there  may  be  five.  Let 
the  five  forms  be  shown,  and  this  will  be  assented  to.  The  English  language 
conforms  to  nature  in  its  etymology  for  both  gender  and  number,  and  it  is  a 
fiction  to  say  that  a  word  has  the  property  of  gender  unless  the  form  of  the 
Word  impresses  upon  the  mind  the  idea  of  sex,  or  of  number  unless  it  has  the 
singular  or  plural  spelling  (form). 

"  M.  M.  C."  again  says  :  "  He  is  distinctively  and  always  masculine,"  — 
but  not  being  a  noun  it  cannot  have  gender,  nor  does  it  always  represent  a 


masculine  noun.  "He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved.  He  that 
believeth  not  shall  be  damned."  If  he  is  masculine  "always,"  then  the  fe 
male  portion  of  the  human  family  need  give  itself  no  uneasiness  about  the  fu- 
ture, since  all  women  will  be  saved  or  all  damned  ;  so  of  his  and  him,  they 
have  no  gender.  "Let  him  that  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall."  Does  wo- 
man never  fall,  or  does  she  never  stand  ? 

The  reason  why  our  grammarians  have  not  seen  this  "sexification"  is  this  : 
It  is  not  visible  outside  of  Indiana,  and  personification  is  in  the  same  predica- 
ment, it  belonging  to  but  half  a  dozen  words  only;  and  the  "epicene"  gender 
added  to  the  list  would  be  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction,  the  ideabeinu  as  use- 
less as  it  is  fanciful. 

"Gender  is  that  property  in  a  noun  which  requires  he,  she,  or  it  as  a  repre- 
sentative pronoun — nothing  more"  may  do  for  Indiana,  but  for  this  locality 
we  beg  to  offer  the  following  as  a  substitute  :  Gender  belongs  to  those  nouns 
(and  to  those  only)  that  convey  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  a  male  or  a  female  ob- 
ject, named.  Where  this  idea  exists  not,  gender  exists  not,  and  is  not  to  be 
mentioned.  When  we  take  the  English  language  as  it  is,  without  trying  to 
put  it  into  some  foreign  harness,  we  shall  have  less  trouble  with  our  syntax. 
Now,  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  guess  from  "M.  M.  Campbell"  alone  whether 
I  should  write  he,  she,  or  "epicene." 

Another  correspondent  in  No.  10  of  the  Weekly  says  :  "  Number  has  an 
etymological  and  a  syntactical  meaning,"  the  former  referring  to  the  form 
of  the  word,  the  latter  to  the  conception  of  it.  That  the  position  of  a  word 
in  a  sentence  should  affect  its  properties  is  incomprehensible,  although  it  is 
easy  to  understand  how  its  form  does  so. 

Our  grammars  are  cursed  with  too  many  of  these  hairsplitting  notions,  and 
we  have  no  need  of  this.  A.  W.  Cumins. 

Woodstock,  March  29,  1877. 


ALGEBRAIC  vs.  ARITHMETICAL  SOLUTIONS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

Tn  the  Weekly  of  March  8th,  Prof.  Rockwood  gives  "the  regular  alge- 
X  braic  solution  "  of  the  problem,  "  What  is  one  of  the  n  equal  yearly 
payments  that  will  pay  a  principal  of  P  dollars  on  which  interest  is  allowed 
at  the  rate  of  /-  per  cent,  a  year  ?  " 

Is  the  following  any  less  a  "  regular  algebraic  solution  ?  " 

(I.)  The  sum  by  which  any  payment  after  the  first  lessens  the  principal  is 
the  amount  for  one  year  of  the  sum  by  which  .  the  next  preceding  payment 
lessened  it. 

(2.)  The  last  payment  is  the  amount  for  one  year  of  the  sum  by  which  it 
lessens  the  principal. 

Let  x  =  one  of  the  payments.  Then 


(3- 


+ 


(l+r)' 


=  P. 


(4.)  *('-('+'-)") 

—  Pr(l+r)«  _ 


(SO 


P  r(l-\-r)a 
1  —  (l+r)n ~~  (l+r)n  —1 


T.  R.  Athi.y. 


Lansing,  Mich.,  March  13,  1877. 

ANSWER. 

The  solution  is  undoubtedly  algebraic,  and  is  a  modification  of  the  arith- 
metical solution  already  given,  or  at  least  it  can  be  easily  derived  from  that. 

The  antecedent  propositions  would  be  more  comprehensive  and  satisfactory 
if  they  stated  by  what  sum  the  first  payment  lessened  the  principal. 

As  the  equation  stands,  the  series  is  in  an  inverted  order  for  the  first 

payment  lessens  the  principal  by— according  to  the  propositions. 
From  this  we  may  write  P—  j  P(l-\-r)  —  x  j 


and  x — Pr=- 


— -  ,  and  P-ip+Pr 

,  and*  /  (l+r)a  —  I  1  =  /V(i4-r)n 
(i+r)-'  (1+,-)"'  f 

and  .r=  — K'    '     ,  which  is  another  algebraic  solution.    The  word  "  regu- 
(i+r)5-i 

lar"  was  used  because  the  solution  referred  to  was  less  recondite,  and  was 
the  one  adopted  by  Prof.  Olney.  S.  S.  Rockwood. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION.— 1877. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

THE  next  annual  meeting  of  this  body  and  its  associated  departments  will 
be  held  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  Tuesday,  August  14th,  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing days.  A  hearty  invitation  has  been  received,  and  a  cordial  welcome 
may  be  anticipated. 

The  programme  of  exercises  will  be  announced  in  May,  and  the  hotel  and 
railroad  arrangements  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

M.  A.  Newell, 

Baltimore,  March  27,  1877.     President  Nat.  Educational  Association. 


If  elderly  persons  wish  to  play  the  pedagogue  properly,  they  should  neither 
prohibit  nor  render  disagreeable  to  a  young  man  anything  which  gives  pleas- 
ure, of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  unless,  at  the  same  time,  they  have  some- 
thing else  to  put  in  its  place,  or  can  contrive  a  substitute. —  Gosthe. 
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EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


Editor,  Henry  A.  Ford,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

Home. 


A  LABAMA. — The  Roman  Catholics  have  opened  forty  Mission-schools 
l\  for  freedmen  in  this  state,  Georgia,  and  Louisiana.  In  them  colored 
children  are  educated  free. 

California. — A  committee  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  a  city  and  state  which,  twenty-five  years  ago,  was 
inhabited  exclusively  by  a  Spanish-speaking  population,  and  which  even  now 
is  the  most  convenient  post  to  several  Spanish-American  countries  with  which 
we  have  important  and  rapidly  growing  commercial  relations,  ought  to  afford 
some  facility  to  the  rising  generation  to  acquire  the  Spanish  language,  and 
lecommends  the  organization  of  a  single  class  for  that  study  in  the  commer- 
cial department  of  the  Boys'  High  School. 

Ohio. — Accidents  of  a  trivial  character  have  often  happened  at  school  ex- 
hibitions ;  but  very  rarely  one  so  serious  as  that  which  occurred  at  a  place 
called  Coal  Run,  in  Ohio,  some  days  ago.  The  young  men  of  the  public 
school  at  that  place  were  preparing  for  an  exhibition,  and  had  under  rehearsal 
an  original  drama  for  the  occasion.  To  make  the  effect  more  impressive  upon 
the  rural  audience,  revolvers  and  bowie-knives  were  introduced.  In  one  por- 
tion of  the  play  a  young  man  named  Mason  was  to  receive  a  dagger  thrust 
from  Stephen  Rumble.  A  sack  of  red  liquid  was  concealed  under  his  clothes, 
and  a  wooden  breast-plate  was  to  protect  him  from  the  blow.  But  in  the  ex- 
citement of  rehearsal  the  breast-plate  changed  position,  and  the  dagger  went 
to  Mason's  heart.  He  died  instantly.  Mason  and  Rumble  were  fast  friends 
and  members  of  the  same  church. 

Pennsylvania. — The  State  University  offers  to  establish  forty-eight  schol- 
arships in  the  Towne  Scientific  School,  at  the  rate  of  ten  scholarships  a  year, 
for  a  four-years'  course.  These  scholarships  are  to  be  awarded  to  ten  male 
pupils  of  the  public  schools  who  shall  pass  the  best  examination  for  admission 
to  the  Freshman  Class  of  the  Towne  Scientific  School  in  the  month  of  June 
of  each  year.  The  Board  of  Education  have  accepted  this  offer,  and  are  now 
considering  the  best  method  by  which  the  candidates  can  be  selected  and  sent 
to  the  University  for  examination.  The  directors  of  the  Philadelphia  School 
of  Design  for  Women  have  also  offered  to  admit  ten  female  pupils  of  the 
public  schools,  annually,  to  that  institution  for  a  four-years'  course  in  art  train- 
ing. The  Medical  College,  of  Pennsylvania,  graduated  fifteen  ladies,  March 

13th,  with  the  degree  of  M.  D.  Miss  Mitchell,  teacher  of  the  First  Gram- 
mar tirade,  Washington  School,  Pittsburg,  has  established  a  system  of  discus- 
sion upon  the  news  and  topics  of  the  day  among  her  scholars.  The  pupils 
support  a  paper  called  the  Bulletin,  which  is  issued  from  a  black-board,  and 
which  contains  a  synopsis  of  the  city  papers  of  that  day,  only  more  ably  edited, 
thev  say. 

Rhodk  Island. — The  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  in  Providence  la- 
ments the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  obedience  is  dying  out  in  this  country.  He 
says:  "The  spirit  of  self-assertion,  of  insubordination,  of  dislike  to  all  re- 
straint, of  open  antagonism  to  law,  all  this  is  far  more  prevalent  to-day  than 
ever  before.  It  manifests  itself  in  all  quarters  and  in  all  classes,  ages,  and 
conditions  of  society.  Partisan  politicians  refuse  to  accept  the  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  our  political  troubles,  church  synods  and  congresses  prove  unavailing 
to  reduce  refractory  members  to  order,  children  grow  restive  under  the  restraint 
of  'home  rule'  long  before  they  are  either  physically  or  mentally  competent 
to  act  for  themselves.  Of  course  this  prevailing  tendency  cannot  have  passed 
by  our  schools  and  other  institutions  of  learning.  Indeed,  it  has  found  in 
them  a  most  attractive  field  for  development,  and  in  too  many  cases  the  power 
of  the  school-room  is  seated  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  room." 

Virginia. — Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong,  of  the  Hampton  Institute,  near  Fortress 
Monroe,  says  the  "Hampton  Singers"  have  disbanded,  and  are  either  back  in 
the  school  or  teaching  at  the  South,  and  that  the  troupes  traveling  in  the  North 
under  that  name  are  frauds.  The  remnant  of  the  Pamunkey  tribe  of  Indi- 
ans have  petitioned  the  Legislature  of  this  state  for  a  free  school  for  which 
they  shall  not  be  taxed,  as  they  are  at  present  very  poor. 


Foreign. 


BUENOS  AYRES. — Six  well  prepared  young  ladies  recently  sailed  from 
the  United  States  for  this  country,  where  they  have  been  engaged  as 
teachers  in  the  State  Normal  School.  Their  term  of  service  is  five  years  ; 
salary  $2,400  in  gold  for  the  term,  with  $500,  gold,  for  expenses  going,  and 
S500,  gold,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  for  a  trip  home,  with  six  months'  leave  of 
absence. 

Canada. — Several  changes  have  been  made  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto.  One  of  the  most  striking  departures  from  old-world  tradi- 
tions is  the  deposition  of  Latin  verse  from  the  position  of  honor  it  formerly 
held.  This  was  begun  four  or  five  years  ago,  when  an  option  was  allowed  to 
Honor  men  between  Latin  verse  and  Latin  grammar;  it  is  now  proposed  to 
complete  it  by  not  allowing  Latin  verse  composition  to  count  at  all  for  Honors 
or  Scholarships,  by  making  Latin  grammar  a  pass  subject  and  Greek  grammar 


an  Honor  one  at  matriculation,  and  by  substituting  a  mixed  Greek  and  Latin 
paper  at  all  the  subsequent  examinations  for  Honors.  A  further  inroad  into 
the  Department  of  Classics  is  made  by  the  proposal  to  allow  candidates  to  take 
degrees  under  certain  circumstances  without  knowing  anything  about  Greek. 
In  Classics  and  Modern  Languages  the  system  of  rotation  of  texts,  long  in  use 
in  the  Department  of  English,  is  introduced,  and  the  study  of  English  texts  is 
greatly  extended  and  brought  in  at  matriculation  instead  of  the  first  year,  as 
was  formerly  the  case.  Spanish  is  to  be  left  out,  and  in  some  other  respects 
the  Modern  Language  course  undergoes  considerable  improvement.  The 
Natural  Science  course  is  made  more  extensive  by  having  Chemistry,  Natural 
History,  and  Mineralogy  and  Geology  made  continuous  during  the  last  three 
years. 

France. — An  American  at  Liepzig  furnishes  some  fresh  and  doubtless  ac- 
curate information  concerning  the  higher  education  in  this  country.     His  let- 
ter appears  in  the  Michigan  University  Chronicle:    "Nearly  every  city  in' 
France,  with  more  than  10,000  inhabitants,  has  a  'College'  or  'Lycee.'  These 
institutions  of  learning  are  on  the  plan  of  boarding-schools.     All  the  'Lycees' 
are  government  schools;  the  colleges  belong  to  the  cities  where  they  are  es 
tablished.    About  one-fifth  of  the  scholars  in  the  above  institutions  are  re- 
ceived free  of  any  expense — (board,  lodging,  clothing,  books,  etc.)    The  re-,  •, 
mainder  pay  from  $100  to  $200  per  annum  and  no  extra  charges.  Scholars 
are  received  in  the  'Lycees'  or  'Colleges'  at  7  years  of  age,  and  usually  remain 
there  until  they  are  19  or  20.    No  degree  is  conferred  on  leaving  these  insti-:  1 
tutions  ;  but  the  scholars  are  prepared  to  pass  their  final  examination  for  the 
degrees  of  'Bachelier-es-lettres'  (B.  A.),  or 'Bachelier-es-sciences'  (b.  S.).  Of 
one  hundred  students  who  have  finished  their  course  in  the  above  institutions!!* 
sixty  usually  pass  their  evamination  successfully  the  first  time  they  try,  ten  the 
second  time,  (three  months  later),  five  one  year  later ;  leaving  twenty -five,  who 
seldom  ever  get  their  degrees.    In  the  Lycees  and  Colleges  an  examination  LsjM 
held  every  year,  and  no  scholar  is  allowed  to  pass  on  to  the  next  year's  course 
who  has  failed  in  one  of  the  studies  of  the  preceding  year.    The  studies  pur- 
sued are  about  the  same  as  in  our  universities,  perhaps  somewhat  more  of  the 
classics,  but  less  of  the  sciences.     The  scholars  are  not  considered  students 
unless  they  take  up  on  leaving  the  Lycee  what  we  might  call,  post-graduate 
studies,  in  one  of  the  universities  or  special  government  institutions  of  the 
country.    There  are  but  three  universities  in  France  which  combine  the  fotu 
faculties — Law,  Medicine,  Letters,  and  Science.    These  are  located  at  Paris, 
Lyons,  and  Nancy  (formerly  Strassburg).    There  are  seventeen  other  univer-Bj 
sities  throughout  the  country  with  two  faculties  only,  Letters  and  Science; 
eleven  with  a  law  faculty  only  ;  five  with  a  medical  faculty  only.     All  of  the 
above  universities  are  government  institutions.     The  degrees  conferred  are:B* 
1st,  'Licencie-es-lettres'  or  'es-sciences';  2d,  'Docteur-es-lettres,"  'es-sciences,' 
'en  Droit,' or  en  Medicine ;  3d,  'Agrege' — in  one  special  branch.     To  be- 
come iLicencie''  .1  course  of  five  years  is  usually  needed.     To  become  'Doctt 
teur'  usually  from  four  to  six  years;  to  become  'Agrigf  usually  from  sevenB* 
to  ten  years.    No  one  can  take  one  of  the  above  degrees  who  is  not  both  U.  Ail 
and  B.s.      There  are,  since  1873,  about  fifteen   other  private  univcrsimt 
ties  in  Fiance,  with  one  or  more  faculties.    To  the  above  can  be  added  no  lesa«. 
than  200  Catholic  institutions,  preparing  for  the  first  degree  (B.A.  and  B.s.ljll 
and  for  the  priesthood.    The  government  possesses  also  twelve  special  schools  4> 
of  Letters,  Arts,  and  Science.    The  admission  to  these  institutions  requires!! 
at  least  two  to  three  years  study  after  leaving  the  Lycee.    They  are  also  on  the 
plan  of  boarding-schools.   The  average  age  of  admission  is  2 1 .  The  courses  ex-|i> 
tend  over  three,  four,  and  five  years.    Special  courses  are  pursued  in  these  in- 
stitutions,  fitting  the  student  for  teaching,  the  army,  navy,  engineering,  archi 
tecture,  etc.,  etd^  In  the  universities,  properly  called,  the  students  are  free, 
and  pass  their  examinations,  when  they  see  tit.     These  examinations  are  foui 
in  number— three  during  the  course  pursued,  and  one  final  examination,  COT-H 
ering  the  whole  ground.     A  graduate  of  any  of  the  government  schools  isjW 
called  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  France." 


STATE  DEPARTMENTS. 


Wisconsin. 


Editor,  J.  Q.  Emery,  Fort  Atkinson. 

THE  Fourth  State  Normal  School  was  opened  at  River  Falls,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1876,  with  W.  D.  Parker,  President.  The  school  has  steadily 
gained  in  the  confidence  of  the  people,  as  its  pupils  have  gone  out  term  by 
term  to  teach.    The  number  in  attendance  the  present  term  is  the  largest 

since  the  school  was  organized.    Such  a  growth  is  indicative  of  health.  

The  Elements  of  English  Analysis,  illustrated  by  a  new  system  of  diagrams, 
is  the  title  of  a  new  book  by  Stephen  H.  Carpenter,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of 
English  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  sold  by  W.  J.  Park  &  Co., 
Madison,  Wis.  Price,  25  cents.  The  preface  says :  "  This  book  has  grown 
out  of  the  author's  experience  in  the  class-room.  Students  are  generally  de 
ficient  in  analylsis,  and  to  give  instruction  on  this  subject,  the  system  of  dia- 
grams here  presented  has  been  devised.  Most  systems  of  diagrams  err  in  one 
or  other  of  two  extremes — they  are  so  meagre  as  to  be  of  little  service,  or 
they  are  so  full  as  to  confuse  the  student,  besides  becoming  purely  mechani- 
cal. It  is  believed  that  the  system  here  presented  avoids  both  extremes.  It 
does  not  aim  at  etymological  analysis ;  it  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish grammar." 

In  seventeen  brief  chapters  the  following  subjects  are  treated  successirely  . 
The  sentence,  sentences  classified  according  to  use,  sentences  cl<issined  ac- 
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ording  to  structure,  phrases,  subject  and  predicate,  the  anticipative  subject, 
modifications  of  the  subject,  predicate  complements,  the  adverbial  comple- 
ment, the  dative  complement,  the  adjective  complement,  verbs  compounded 
nth  prepositions,  the  infinitive  and  the  gerundive,  the  substantive  sentence, 
ne  attributive  sentence,  condensed  constructions,  miscellaneous  constructions. 

We  like  the  book  for  what  we  conceive  to  be  its  general  accuracy,  its  brev- 
:y,  comprehensiveness,  and  simplicity. 


The  institute  at  Sun  Prairie,  Dane  County,  conducted  by  Prof.  McGregor, 
ras  attended  by  about  one  hundred  teachers.  The  one  at  Fond  du  Lac, 
onducted  by  Prof.  Graham,  was  unusually  large,  having  over  three  hundred 
nembers.  Fond  du  Lac  seems  to  be  the  banner  county  for  large  institutes, 
rhe  institute  for  the  east  district  of  Rock  County,  held  at  Milton,  and  con- 

lucted  by  Prof.  Salisbury,  had  about  ninety  members.  The  aldermen  of 

anesville  recently  visited  the  schools  of  that  city,  and  made  a  very  compli- 
nentary  report  in  the  city  papers,  speaking  in  high  terms  of  Supt.  Burton's 
fork.    A  recent  visit  to  these  schools  convinces  us  that  they  rank,  as  they 

lave  for  years,  among  the  best.  Prof.  Earthman  has  recently  published 

everal  interesting  articles  on  educational  subjects,  in  the  River  Falls  papers. 
Yhy  do  not  our  teachers  make  more  use  of  the  press  ? 

The  Sparta  High  School  course  of  lectures  is  said  to  be  deservedly  popu- 

,,r  Upwards  of  two  hundred  stuffed  birds  of  different  varieties,  prepared 

v  Prof.  Kumelin,  have  lately  been  added  to  the  cabinet  of  the  State  Normal 

vrhool  at  Platteville.  Supt.  Bright,  of  Waupaca  Co.,  counsels  the  school 

.fhcers  of  that  county  as  follows :  "  The  importance  of  hiring  only  those 
eaGhers  known  to  be  successful  and  thorough  workers  in  the  school-room 
,innot  be  too  strongly  urged  upon  you.  The  summer  schools  need  as  good 
eachers  as  the  winter,  and  the  small  schools  as  the  large.  The  great  need 
~  more  good  teachers.  The  only  way  to  get  them  is  by  a  hearty  cooperation 
pf  school  boards  and  the  county  superintendent — the  refusal  of  the  former  to 
ngage  a  poor  teacher  at  any  price,  and  of  the  latter  to  license  a  known  poor 
eachcr  at  all.  Just  so  long  as  the  poorest  and  the  best  are  regarded  as  com- 
MStors  for  positions,  will  the  grade  of  teachers  in  the  county  continue  to  de- 
eriorate.  Before  engaging  any  teacher,  require  satisfactory  recommenda-* 
ions  from  persons  in  whose  judgment  you  have  confidence.  Ascertain  about 
he  teacher's  success  in  his  last  school.  Be  very  careful  in  hiring  an  unrec- 
immended  stranger  or  a  person  who  has  had  no  experience.  This  caution 
nay  profitably  be  carried  into  the  engagement  of  even  one  who  comes  highly 
ceommended.  An  intelligent  school  board  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  by  the 
i.ilis  of  a  teacher  whether  there  is  any  'business'  in  him.  Remember 
hat  a  good  school  cannot  be  had  with  a  poor  teacher,  and  that  a  teacher  in- 
ompetent  for  any  reason,  whether  lack  of  education,  order,  thoroughness,  or 
v  reason  of  carelessness,  shiftlessness,  dullness,  or  any  of  the  many  other 
lulls,  is  a  dear  investment  at  any  price.  It  will  be  my  earnest  endeavor  to 
•eed  out  the  incompetent  and  unworthy  from  among  the  teacher  force  of  the 
ourity." 

Kentucky. 

Editor,  J.  B.  Reynolds,  Louisville. 
A  FEW  PRACTICAL  THOUGHTS  FOR  TEACHERS* 

[T  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  chief  end  of  education  is  to  develop 
thought.  Such  education  depends  upon  the  selection  and  proper  presen- 
ition  of  suitable  subjects.  It  implies  an  awakening  in  the  mind  of  clear 
leas  of  the  subject  rather  than  memorizing  words.  Language  is  not  neces- 
arily  the  evidence  of  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  using  it.  Yet  often 
he  young  teacher  concludes  that  he  is  successful  because  his  pupilsrecite  well. 

The  child  expects  the  teacher  to  require  the  words  of  the  book,  and  his 
larents  are  delighted  when  he  can  commit  rapidly.  Some  books  contain 
rrors;  they  must  be  transferred  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  This  is  not  what 
re  should  hold  to  be  orthodox  teaching.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  pupils 
ecite  who  do  not  know  what  they  are  saying — and  too  frequently  the  teacher 
5  satisfied.  In  a  certain  school  a  pupil  was  asked,  "  What  is  abstraction  ?" 
nd  answered,  "  It  is  the  separation  ol  facts  from  the  relations  in  which  they 
cere  originally  presented  to  us,  and  the  contemplation  of  some  of  them  apart 
rom  the  rest;  considering,  for  example,  certain  properties  of  bodies  apart 
rom  their  other  properties.  Among  a  variety  of  objects  we  thus  fix  upon 
;ualities  which  are  common  to  a  certain  number  of  them,  and  so  arrange  them 
uto  genera  and  species."  A  test  question  revealed  the  fact  that  the  pupil  had 
10  knowledge  of  the  subject.  When  told  that  "it  is  the  power  of  considering 
ny  part  or  property  of  an  object  by  itself,"  with  an  apparent  sense  of  relief 
he  exclaimed,  "Is  that  all?  Why,  how  easy  !"  Another  pupil,  proud  of  his 
uathematical  attainments,  was  asked  to  find  the  cost  of  ten  pounds  of  beef  at 
)4  cents  per  pound,  provided  that  five  pounds  were  fat.  After  puzzling  over 
t  for  some  time,  he  at  length  "slipped  up  on  the  fat,"  declaring  "if  he  knew 
vhat  rule  the  fat  came  under  he  could  work  the  sum."  This  practice  of  me- 
uonter  study  is  the  glaring  defect  in  our  schools.  Should  it  not  oftener  be 
he  object  of  the  teacher  to  impart  real  instruction,  rather  than  to  secure  a 
ormal  recitation  ?  Undoubtedly  the  memory  has  its  appropriate  place  in  a 
>lan  of  education,  in  committing  to  memory  texts  of  Scripture,  tables,  and 
lefinitions  in  arithmetic,  forms  and  varieties  of  language  ;  but  the  principles 
>f  the  subject  must  be  brought  to  the  comprehension  of  the  understanding. 

*Address  of  Prof.  G.  A.  Chase,  Louisville,  Ky.,  at  January  meeting  of  Teachers'  Asso- 
iation. 


Very  much  depends  upon  our  fitness  and  methods  when  before  our  classes ; 
hence,  as  teachers  we  ought  to  pause  and  consider  what  are  some  of  the  quali 
fications  our  state  has  a  right  to  expect  of  us  as  a  preparation  for  the  great 
work  required  to  be  done  for  her  children.  Among  them  are  :  copious  knowl- 
edge in  the  minds  of  her  teachers,  and  a  theoretical  and  practical  acquaint 
ance  with  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  natures  of  the  pupils  committed  to 
our  care. 

The  days  have  gone  by  when  a  teacher  can  give  instruction  satisfactory  to 
his  pupils  or  meet  the  public  requirement  by  studying  ahead  of  his  classes 
The  teacher  should  be  above  the  standard  to  which  he  wishes  to  elevate  his 
class.  Who  is  the  best  guide  to  the  traveler  through,  to  him,  an  unknown 
country  ?  Not  the  one  who  may  have  once  hurried  over  the  main  road  ;  but 
he  who,  besides  this  experience,  has  wandered  over  its  plains,  threaded  its 
forests,  climbed  its  hills,  and  from  their  summits  has  surveyed  all  the  coun 
try  through  which  the  road  passes.  With  such  a  guide,  every  step  will  be 
sure  and  safe  progress.  A  teacher  with  varied  knowledge  has  means  for  am 
pie  illustration.  Thus  it  happens  that  whatever  subject  an  enthusiastic  man 
presents,  when  his  mind  is  full  of  it,  profoundly  impresses  the  hearer  though 
its  possessor  be  unconscious  of  its  power.  What  Kentucky  seems  to  need 
now  is,  first,  the  educated,  thoroughly  equipped  teacher,  and,  (secondly,  just 
such  earnest  teaching  as  he  can  do.  There  is  no  want  of  funds  here,  to 
projects  that  promise  to  pay  well,  and  just  in  proportion  as  there  is  reason- 
able confidence  that  an  equivalent  will  be  received,  will  educational  facilities 
be  provided.  Why  do  we  find  in  almost  every  thriving  country  town  one  or 
more  private  seminaries  in  costly  buildings  erected  by  the  liberality  of  the 
citizens,  while  in  the  same  place  a  lax  of  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  for 
building  a  public  school-house  would  be  defeated  ?  It  is  because  the  public 
school  is  too  often,  in  an  unworthy  sen^e,  the  common  school ;  the  teacher 
being  unworthy.  The  power  to  revolutionize,  educationally,  the  public  sen- 
timent of  the  state  is  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers.  Not  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  propose  any  new  legislative  enactment,  but  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Kentucky  to  so  regard  the  dignity  of  their 
work,  that  they  will  with  earnest,  even  prayerful  solicitude,  seek  and  secure 
all  those  requisites  in  their  profession  calculated  to  aid  in  the  exhibition  ol 
belter  results  in  public  school  education,  and  beget  confidence  in  the  minds  of 
the  intelligent  masses  of  the  people. 

But,  alas,  the  ratio  of  the  "live"  to  the  "  dead  "  teachers  in  Kentucky  is 
much  too  small.  But  little  of  the  latter  class  is  known,  because  they  are  so 
lifeless  that  we  seldom  meet  them  in  our  city,  county,  or  district  association^. 
Nothing  would  please  them  better  than  to  know  that  all  are  disposed  to  be  as 
lifeless  as  themselves.  But  while  moved  by  sentiments  of  contempt  or  pity 
for  this  class  of  teacher,  let  us  not  indulge  too  high  a  sense  of  our  ow  n 
preparation  for  our  work  because  we  are  animated  by  a  degree  of  zeal;  for 
"all  zeal  is  not  according  to  knowledge."  There  are  many  teaching  and 
doing  valuable  work  who  are  but  little  acquainted  with  the  properties  ol 
mind,  and  the  structure  and  needs  of  the  human  body  ;  but  we  hold  it  to  be 
true  that  those  who  would  attain  the  highest  point  of  excellence  in  their 
profession  will  make  such  knowledge  their  guide  in  their  work  as  well  as 
the  basis  of  their  success.  The  painter  and  the  sculptor  find  it  necessary  pa- 
tiently to  pursue  the  study  of  these  sciences  in  order  to  delineate  the  human 
form  on  canvass  or  carve  it  out  of  the  block  of  marble.  Surely,  the  educa- 
tor should  give  faithful  study  to  such  subjects.  What  would  be  thought  of 
the  farmer  who  should  attempt  to  cultivate  his  farm  without  knowing  what 
the  various  kinds  of  soil  are  best  calculated  to  produce,  or  what  special 
dressing  is  best  suited  to  each  ?  Equally  ridiculous  is  the  teacher  who  de- 
sires a  harvest  of  the  best  mental  and  moral  products,  while  ignorant  and  un- 
skillful in  adapting  the  means  to  the  end.  The  teacher  who  sits  quietly  down 
fo  wait  for  circumstances,  and  neglects  self-culture,  will  fall  a  victim  to  his 
indolence,  but  "  he  who  conquers  indolence,"  says  Zimmerman,  "  conquer-, 
all  the  rest."  Fellow  teachers,  let  us  bestir  ourselves  to  meet  our  great  re- 
sponsibilities, and  galher  encouragement  from  every  source.  Lei  ws  be  en- 
couraged by  our  own  past  labors,  by  the  consideration  that  our  advice,  in- 
struction, and  example  may  have  been  the  means  of  helping  others  when  as- 
sistance was  most  needed  ;  by  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  best  men 
and  women  of  our  age  who  continually  sympathize  with  us  in  our  work,  and 
lastly,  by  the  many  bright  examples  of  teachers  of  both  sexes,  whose  names 
and  labors  constitute  a  rich  legacy  to  our  profession. 


Indiana. 


Editor,  J.  B.  Roberts,  Indianapolis. 

SCHOOL  LEGISLATION.— The  General  Assembly  of  Indiana,  during 
its  late  session,  passed  nineteen  bills  relating  directly  to  educational  mat 
ters.    Most  of  these  bills  are  of  interest  only  to  school  officers,  as  they  con- 
cern merely  business  details  in  the  management  of  school  lands,  funds,  or 
elections.    The  following  have  a  somewhat  wider  scope  : 

1.  No  text  book  hereafter  adopted  shall  be  changed  within  six  years  from 
the  time  of  its  adoption  except  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  School  Board,  and 
no  book  heretofore  adopted,  within  three  years  from  the  time  of  its  adoption. 

2.  Trustees  of  school  corporations  may  organize  separate  schools  for  col- 
ored children;  but  in  case  no  such  school  is  organized,  the  colored  children 
shall  be  allowed  to  attend  the  public  schools  with  the  white  children. 

3.  Cities  having  over  16,000  voting  population  shall  levy  a  tax  for  school 
purposes  not  to  exceed  20  cents  on  the  $100.  A  tax  for  library  purposes,  as 
already  provided  by  law,  may  be  levied  in  excess  of  this. 

(This  bill  applies  only  to  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  and  will  reduce  the 
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school  revenue  for  the  coming  year  not  less  than  $36,000.  How  to  meet  this 
great  reduction  is  a  question  that  profoundly  agitates  the  school  authorities  of 
the  city  of  concentric  circles.) 

4.  Senate  bill  296  instructs  school  trustees  how  to  proceed  when  somebody 
gives  or  bequeaths  #5,000  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  public  school  building 
in  a  township. 

5.  The  county  commissioners  of  each  county  may  appoint  two  students  to 
Purdue  University,  who  are  to  be  supported  during  their  stay  in  the  institu- 

!°6.  The  specific  appropriation  bill  appropriates  to  the  State  Normal  School 
S900  for  furniture  for  the  assembly  room,  $600  for  walks,  and  $1000  for  fence 
and  repairs  to  library;  to  Purdue  University  #5,000  for  indebtedness  con- 
tracted in  1876.  . 

7.  Township  trustees  are  made  ineligible  for  reelection  after  having  served 
two  terms.    {Pourquoi  ?) 

8.  The  dog  tax  is  appropriated  to  the  tuition  fund  of  the  various  townships. 

9.  The  general  appropriation  bill  makes  appropriations  for  one  year  and 
seven  months,  at  the  following  rate  per  annum  :  salary  of  State  Superintend- 
ent, #2,500;  salaries  of  clerks,  #1,800;  rent  and  janitor,  #1,000  ;  traveling 
expenses,  #1,000;  total,  #6,300.  For  State  Board  of  Education,  #1,500. 
For  educational  institutions  in  addition  to  revenues  from  endowments : 
State  University,  #23,000;  State  Normal  School,  #3,000;  Purdue  University, 
#1,500  for  allowance  to  trustees  and  secretary  ;  #2,500  for  apparatus,  machin- 
ery, cabinets  and  fixtures;  #1,000  for  books  and  periodicals,  and  #1,500  for 
stock, experiments  in  agriculture,  and  improvement  of  grounds.  The  trus- 
tees are  required  to  adopt  the  same  scale  of  salaries  as  that  in  force  in  the 
State  University. 

10.  All  public  buildings,  such  as  theaters,  churches,  etc.,  including  school 
buddings,  shall  have  the  doors  for  egress  hung  so  as  to  swing  outward.  Per- 
sons having  charge  of  such  buildings  are  required  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  within  sixty  days  on  a  maximum  penalty  of  #1,000  fine 
and  six  months'  imprisonment. 

(It  will  cost  the  school  board  of  Indianapolis  #250  to  comply  with  this  law.) 


Iowa. 


Editor,  J.  M.  DeArmond,  Davenport. 

IN  the  death  of  Samuel  Luke  Howe,  February  15th,  the  teachers  of  Iowa, 
and  of  the  whole  country,  lost  one  of  their  oldest  and  sincerest  friends. 
Prof.  S.  L.  Howe  was  born  in  Vermont,  in  the  year  1 808 ;  but  removed  with 
his  parents  to  Granville,  Ohio,  in  1818.  In  educating  himself  his  needs  were 
so  great  and  his  will  so  indomitable  that  the  story  is  that  of  many  of  our  most 
useful  public  men.  While  in  school  at  Athens,  Ohio,  where  he  graduated,  he 
earned  money  by  cutting  wood  for  other  students  and  doing  odd  bits  of  work 
about  the  college. 

In  1829  he  was  married  to  Charlotte  Wilson,  who  survives  him.  In  1841 
he  came  to  Iowa,  then  a  territory,  and  nearly  all  his  life  after  that  was  spent 
in  teaching  in  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa.  He  first  taught  in  an  upper  room  in  the 
old  log  jail ;  then  in  a  church  building,  and  lastly  a  brick  edifice,  which  he 
built  and  afterwards  enlarged  several  times.  In  this  he  lived  and  kept  his 
"  High  School  and  Female  Seminary,"  and  here  he  died. 

Mr.  Howe  was  a  diligent  seeker  after  truth  in  all  things,  and  in  all  his  teach- 
ings he  followed  only  plans  matured  by  him,  and  proved  successful.  He  was, 
doubtless,  one  of  the  ablest  drill-masters  in  the  country,  his  language  teaching, 
in  which  he  earned  most  of  his  reputation,  being  largely  by  concert  inflections 
and  parsing.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Howe's  Philotarian  Grammar,"  which 
has  been  a  power  for  good  in  many  places — this  (Henry)  county  in  particular. 

His  great  earnestnesss,  his  aggressive  spirit,  his  enthusiasm,  and  his  love  for 
earnest,  diligent  students,  were  so  sincere  and  strong  that  they  stamped  them- 
selves indelibly  on  a  large  part  of  his  pupils ;  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  that 
any  other  ever  produced  so  much  useful  intellectual  frust.  Senator  Sherman, 
Gen.  Sherman,  and  Senator  Alvin  Saunders  were  his  pupils.  Five  of  his  sons 
now  teach.  His  constant  labors  to  advance  the  educational  standard  and  in- 
terests of  teachers,  his  generous  aid  in  all  possible  ways,  and  his  lofty  views  of 
the  duties  and  dignity  of  the  profession,  are  worthy  of  imitation  by  us  all. 

 Hon.  J.  G.  Newbold,  who  became  Governor  of  Iowa  upon  the  resignation 

of  Gov.  Kirkwood,  Feb.  1st,  taught  school  in  Henry  county  in  1857.  Mr.  J. 

B.  Jennings,  of  Liscomb,  edits  a  wide-awake  educational  column  of  the  Mar 

shall  Republican.  There  were  163  pupils  in  the  Reform  School  at  Eldora.on 

the  1st  of  January,  1877.  Miss  Lizzie  Hull  is  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  Boone.  For  the  year  ending  Feb.  ist,the  public  schools  of  Keo- 
kuk cost  #44,000;  Council  Bluffs,  #30,400;  and  Davenport, #69,7 17.  Dur- 
ing the  last  twenty-five  years  Denmark  Academy — one  of  the  best  conducted 
educational  institutions  of  the  state — has  had  about  3,000  students.  There 
are  140  students  in  attendance  at  present. 

— The  following  proceedings  entitle  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  to  a  high 
rank  among  the  many  worthy  institutions  of  our  country :  Last  November, 
Prof.  Beal,  of  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering,  was  married.  In  Decem- 
ber Prof.  Pope,  the  chemist,  went  back  to  old  Massachusetts  for  a  wife.  On 
the  22d  of  February  Prof.  Stanton,  who  so  ably  fills  the  Chair  of  Mathematics, 
was  married  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  on  the  same  day  Prof.  Macomber,  the  Physi- 
cist, was  married  at  Vinton.  Two  of  the  ladies,  thus  happily  mated,  are 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  college.  Six  gone — marched  into  line  in  lesi 
than  six  months  !    Next ! 


Michigan. 


Editor,  Lewis  McLouth,  Ypsilanti. 


'Jp HE  spring  term  of  the  Normal  School  opened  on  the  13th 


ult.,  with  a 

large  attendance.  Supt.  Tarbell  has  appointed  Supt.  Austin  George,  01 
Kalamazoo,  Hon.  Samuel  Johnson,  of  Dowagiac,  Cass  County,  and  Hon. 
Thomas  B.  Woodworth,  of  Caseville,  Huron  County,,  visitors  to  the  Normal 
School  for  1877.  The  two  last  named  gentlemen  are  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, lower  house.  Mr.  Johnson  has  been  county  superintendent  for  Cass 
County,  and  both  are  gentlemen  well  fitted  by  tastes  and  experience  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  state  visitors  to  the  Normal  School. — Miss  Ella  Longhead, 
last  year  preceptress  in  the  Wayne  High  School,  is  now  teaching  in  the  Bap- 
tist Seminary  at  Flint.  Prof.  Olcott,  for  many  years  principal  of  the 

schools  at  Marquette,  has  resigned,  and  taken  charge  of  the  public  schools  at 
Ishpeming.    Prof  Shephefd,  lately  of  the  Holly  public  school,  we  hear,  has 

taken  Mr.  Olcott's  old  place.  The  "number  belonging"   in  the  public 

schools  of  Flint  on  Jan.  26th  was  1,392,  which  is  56  more  than  at  the  same 
time  last  year.  There  was  133  pupils  in  the  High  School.  Per  cent,  of  at- 
tendance, 92.77.  The  public  school  at  Petersburg  closed  on  the  9th,  after 

a  successful  term  of  work,  and  Mr.  Travis  has  resigned  the  principalship  for 

the  purpose  of  continuing  his  studies  at  the  Normal.  The  Deerfield  school 

closed  on  the  17th,  and  on  the  20th  gave  an  exhibition  for  the  benefit  of  the 
the  organ  fund.    Principal  T.  E.  Shepherd  is  highly  complimented  for  the 

manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  the  school.  Flat  Rock  public  school, 

Mr.  Edward  Kuler,  principal,  closed  a  successful  winter's  term  on  the  30th 

nit.  with  an  exhibition.  The  Lambortville  school  closed  for  the  winter 

March  23d.  The  Algonac  school,  Mr.  Robt.  J.  Barr,  closed  for  the  winter 

term  on  the  16th.    Enrollment,  240.  Dr.  C.  W.  Sollett  dropped  dead  in 

the  schoolroom  where  he  was  teaching,  one  mile  east  of  Coldwater,  on  Feb. 
28th.  Prof.  M.  W.  Chase,  teacher  of  music  in  Hillsdale  College,  was  mar- 
ried on  the  3d  ult.  to  Mrs.  Ellen  Hill,  of  Hudson.  On  the  same  day,  Prof. 
John  H.  Butter,  teacher  of  Latin  in  the  same  institution,  was  married  to  Miss 

A.  E.  Bentley,  a  member  of  the  junior  class.  Principal  Miller,  of  Grass 

Lake,  gave  a  school  exhibition  at  the  close  of  his  winter  term  for  the  benefit 

of  an  organ  fund,  and  cleared  about  #70.  Mr.  Atwood  has  resigned  the 

principalship  of  the  school  at  Hesperia,  and  taken  charge  of  the  Union 

Schol  at  Galien,  where  a  nice  new  building  has  just  been  completed.  

Prof.  Burked,  who  is  in  ill  health,  at  Dansville,  New  York,  has  been  errone- 
ously reported  as  insane.  This  is  not  the  fact,  and  we  regret  the  publication 
of  such  a  painful  statement.  A  card  just  received  from  Prof.  Burked  informs 
us  that  his  health  is  improving  quite  rapidly.  He  has  been  suffering  from 
over-work  in  his  schoolroom,  but  his  mind  is  as  clear  as  ever ;  and  we  trust 
that  he  will  soon  be  able  to  resume  his  duties  as  teacher. 


Nebraska. 


Editor,  C.  B.  Palmer,  Beatrice. 

THE  practice  of  requiring  children  to  "toe  the  mark  "  is  not  without  >ts 
objections  of  a  serious  character.  In  the  natural  position  the  feet  form 
an  angle  of  about  thirty  degrees,  but  in  placing  the  toes  up  to  a  certain  mark 
children  are  very  apt  to  turn  the  toes  straight  forward  so  as  to  make  the  feet 
nearly  or  quite  parallel.  This  twists  the  legs  into  an  unnatural  position,  bends 
the  knees  forward,  and  induces  a  stooping  position  of  the  body.  We  have 
known  children  who  became  so  accustomed  to  this  position  as  to  retain  it  when 
out  of  school, — which  suggests  the  inquiry  whether  children  may  not  in  this 
way  become  permanently  deformed,  resulting,  if  in  nothing  worse,  in  a  stoop- 
ing of  the  shoulders,  and  an  awkward  gait.  A  better  method  of  alignment 
would  be  by  heeling  the  mark,  or  better  still,  by  standing  erect  and  aligning 

the  body  by  glancing  to  the  right  along  the  line,  as  soldiers  do.  To  those 

who  discourse  upon  the  physical  prowess  and  freedom  from  disease  of  the 
"  noble  red  man,"  we  commend  the  statement  of  old  frontiersmen  that  scarcely 
a  well  Indian  exists.  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  Exposure,  neglect,  and 
abuse  are  not  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  Caucassian,  and  if  they  were  to 
that  of  the  Indian  he  would  differ  enough  from  the  white  man  to  constitute  a 
different  species,  if  not  a  new  genus  or  order.  Indians  are  stoical,  but  they 
suffer  and  die  all  the  same. 


Supt.  Nesbilt,  of  Nuckolls  County,  sends  us  the  following  items,  which 
have  twice  been  omitted  from  this  column  by  mistake  :  "  As  a  matter  of  news 
I  have  to  record  a  sad  accident  to  the  school  interests  of  this  place.  On  the 
morning  of  February  1st,  about  daylight,  flames  were  discovered  issuing  from 
the  school  house.  The  alarm  was  given  just  in  time  to  save  the  most  of  the 
furniture,  stove,  windows,  etc.  There  being  no  water  within  twenty  rods, 
everyone  being  taken  by  surprise,  and  none  of  the  ordinary  means  at  hand  for 
arresting  fires,  the  beautiful  little  house  was  burned  down,  almost  without  an 
effort  to  save  it.  The  loss  to  the  district  is  #1,250,  but  dollars  will  not  cover 
the  loss.  The  district  is  now  bonded  beyond  the  constitutional  limits,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  see  the  way  clearly  for  securing  a  new  house.    It  is  supposed  the 

fire  originated  from  some  ashes  in  a  box  sitting  in  the  ante  room.  We 

have  twenty-four  schools  in  session  in  the  county  at  present,  and  only  two 
teachers  holding  third  grade  certificates.  As  our  districts  can  pay  money  for 
teaching,  we  command  some  of  the  best  teachers  for  ungraded  schools." 
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Editorial. 


PUBLIC  measures,  public  institutions,  and  public  men,  are 
legitimate  subjects  of  just  and  discriminating  criticism. 
Public  men  are  public  servants.  Public  measures  and  institu- 
tions are  designed  to  promote  the  public  good.  Hence,  each 
individual  in  the  community  possesses  an  interest  in,  and  has  a 
right  of  judgment  concerning  them  The  question  of  their 
utility  or  inutility,  and  of  their  fitness  or  unfitness  to  accomplish 
the  ends  proposed,  is  a  question  which  each  has  a  right  to  de- 
termine in  his  own  mind  for  himself.  If  their  aims  be  wise  and 
beneficent,  and  their  management  be  honest  and  efficient,  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  citizen  to  contribute  his  due  share  of  that  material 
and  moral  support  so  essential  to  the  success  of  every  public  un- 
dertaking for  the  public  benefit.  Whatever  is  for  the  interest  of 
the  public  is  for  the  interest  of  the  individual.  In  no  just  sense 
can  there  be  any  antagonism  between  public  and  private  inter- 
ests. Public  prosperity  and  happiness  must  necessarily  be  based 
upon  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  individuals.  All  are  mem- 
bers of  one  body,  and  if  one  member  suffers,  all  must  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  suffer  together.  Could  these  simple  maxims  be  gen- 
erally accepted  and  universally  put  in  practice,  public  pecula- 
tions would  cease  ;  official  corruption  and  robbery  would  be  un- 
known ;  honesty  and  fair  dealing  would  everywhere  prevail  ; 
capacity,  merit,  and  efficiency  in  the  public  service  would  be- 
come the  inflexible  rule,  rather  than  as  now  the  rare  exception. 

Neither  our  common  school  system  nor  any  other  educational 
agency  can  be  exempted  from  the  exercise  of  this  right  and  duty 
of  just,  temperate,  and  discriminating  criticism.  The  common 
schools  were  created  and  are  controlled  by  the  people.  They 
exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  people — the  whole  people.  If  there 
be  faults  in  their  organization,  if  they  have  been  found  wanting 
in  efficiency,  if  they  have  been  urged  beyond  their  proper  sphere, 
or,  if  they  have,  from  any  cause,  fallen  short  of  their  true  aim 
and  purpose,  it  is  manifestly  the  right  and  duty  of  the  people  to 


reform  them,  to  confine  them  within  their  proper  limits,  or  to 
enlarge  their  scope  and  influence,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
defects  which  a  careful  and  dispassionate  examination  of  all  the 
facts  may  disclose.  To  this  end,  criticism  is  in  order.  Until 
evils  shall  have  been  discovered  and  exposed  they  will  not  be 
generally  known  to  exist.  Until  their  existence  is  generally 
known  and  admitted,  they  cannot  be  corrected.  Star-chamber 
councils,  inquisitions,  and  edicts  are  not  the  methods  best 
adapted  to  the  government  of  a  free  people.  Public  opinion 
here  makes  and  unmakes  laws,  reorganizes,  disorganizes  or  mod- 
ifies the  institutions  it  has  created,  according  as  the  interests  or 
the  wishes  of  the  people  may  demand  the  change. 

A  true  critic  is  a  true  friend.  They  who  in  private  life  kind- 
ly and  justly  disclose  to  us  our  faults,  are  our  best  benefac- 
tors. However  mortifying  such  disclosures  may  be  to  our  pride, 
if  sincerely  accepted,  they  are  good  for  the  soul,  and  promotive 
of  true  growth  in  character.  This  law  is  equally  applicable  to 
public  affairs.  Criticism  in  education  is  the  soul  of  progress. 
The  best  teachers  are  the  best  questioners  and  the  best  critics. 
The  absence  of  these  two  swords  of  the  spirit  from  the  school- 
room is  a  sure  indication  of  the  presence  of  mental  and  moral 
stagnation.  They  are  the  one  inexorable  condition  of  develop- 
ment and  culture.  That  knowledge  only  which  is  exact  pos- 
sesses real  value.  Vague  and  inaccurate  attainments  at  school 
are  the  prolific  sources  of  interminable  blunders  and  disastrous 
accidents  in  after  life.  They  fail  to  secure  that  precision  in  ex- 
pression and  action  which  must  result  from  the  prior  condition 
of  precision  in  thought.  A  teacher  can  scarcely  be  too  critical. 
Neither  a  school  nor  a  system  of  schools  is  ever  in  danger  of 
being  too  good.  Indeed,  their  value  depends  altogether  upon 
their  quality.  Those  means  and  agencies  which  are  to  secure  to 
millions  and  to  generations  of  human  beings  the  priceless  boon 
of  intellectual  and  moral  integrity  cannot  themselves  be  too 
wisely  contrived,  too  carefully  adjusted,  or  too  intelligently, 
conscientiously,  and  faithfully  managed.  Upon  the  accurate 
manipulation  of  these  external  appliances  must,  to  a  great  extent, 
depend  the  accurate  working  of  that  mental  and  moral  mechan- 
ism which  it  is  the  true  function  of  schools  and  teachers  to  aid  in 
developing  and  perfecting. 

It  is  but  just  to  add  that  criticism  is  not  denunciation,  nor  is 
denunciation  true  criticism.  The  methods  of  the  partisan  and 
the  zealot  are  not  the  weapons  of  the  truthful  and  discriminating 
critic.  "  The  truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail"  when  it  finds 
its  way  to  the  convictions  of  the  thoughtful  and  the  just.  There 
are  few  sources  of  public,  or,  indeed,  of  private  demoralization, 
more  prolific  than  the  violent  and  shameless  personalities  and 
misrepresentations  of  a  partisan  press.  This  style  of  criticism 
is  a  scandal  and  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization.  Nay,  it  is  a  rem- 
nant of  that  barbarism  from  which  modern  civilization  has  not 
yet  fully  emerged.  It  is  one  of  those  abuses  of  free  speech  for 
which  there  can  be  no  decent  justification.  Its  prompt  and 
thorough  correction  will  be  one  of  those  reforms  in  public  mor- 
als which  will  carry  with  it  many  other  reforms  of  "great  pith 
and  moment,"  and  herald  a  brighter  day  for  the  millions  that 
are  struggling  for  the  light.  A  free  public  press  is  a  mighty 
power,  indeed.    But  it  is  a  two-edged  sword.    It  may  bean  en- 
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gine  of  unutterable  evil,  as  well  as  of  immeasurable  good,  de- 
pending altogether  upon  the  manner  and  the  direction  in  which 
it  strikes. 

Approbation  is  no  less  an  element  of  judicious  criticism  than 
disapprobation.  The  true  function  of  criticism  is,  indeed,  to 
bring  its  objects,  whatever  they  may  be,  to  the  test  of  truth  ;  to 
vindicate  that  which  is  just,  wise,  and  expedient,  and  to  condemn 
that  which  is  unjust,  unfruitful,  or  inexpedient,  and  to  point  out 
the  more  excellent  way,  in  a  spirit  which  shall  convince  the  judg- 
ment and  move  the  will.  Exercised  in  this  spirit,  there  is  no 
limit  to  its  beneficent  power  in  correcting  faults,  in  stimulating 
reforms,  and  in  promoting  the  cause  of  human  progress.  In  such 
a  spirit  it  cannot  well  be  too  freely  employed,  nor  can  those  who 
judiciously  wield  its  incisive  blade  be  justly  held  amenable  to 
the  charge  of  hostility  to  the  persons,  interests,  or  institutions 
which  form  the  objects  of  its  righteous  strictures.  These  re- 
marks may  be  regarded  as  introductory  to  a  series  of  observations 
hereafter  to  appear  in  the  Weekly  upon  our  common  school  sys- 
tem, with  a  view  of  determining  to  what  extent  it  fails  to  accom- 
plish its  purposes,  and  of  suggesting  such  modifications  in  its  or- 
ganization and  management  as  may  be  necessary  to  a  more  satis- 
factory fulfillment  of  its  important  functions. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
for  1877  will  be  held  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  commencing  on 
Tuesday,  August  14th,  and  continuing  through  the  two  succeed- 
ing days.  Among  the  important  topics  for  discussion  will  be  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Course  of  Study  from  the  Primary 
School  to  the  University.  This  report  was  presented  last  year  at 
Baltimore,  but,  owing  to  the  great  importance  of  the  subject,  the 
discussion  was  deferred  until  the  next  meeting,  to  allow  ample 
time  for  consideration.  As  the  report  is  published  at  length  in 
the  volume  of  proceedings  for  1876,  all  who  desire  to  take  part 
in  the  discussion  would  do  well  to  obtain  a  copy  and  give  the 
document  a  careful  perusal.  We  trust  that  the  Association  will 
give  special  prominence  to  the  needs  of  education  in  the  South, 
in  making  up  its  Bill  of  Fare.  As  the  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  a 
Southern  state  there  will  be  an  excellent  opportunity  to  obtain 
information  bearing  upon  the  subject  from  the  active  workers  in 
that  portion  of  the  country.  The  officers  of  the  Association  are  : 
M.  A.  Newell,  President,  Baltimore,  Md.;  W.  D.  Henkle,  Secre- 
tary, Salem,  Ohio  ;  and  J.  Ormond  Wilson,  Treasurer,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


We  are  indebted  to  Hon.  H.  B.  Wilson,  of  Minnesota,  for  a 
copy  of  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  that  state, 
against  the  scandalous  school-book  scheme  recently  adopted  by 
the  Legislature.  The  argument  of  Mr.  Wilson  is  simply  unan- 
swerable. His  picture  of  the  incompetency  of  the  average  school 
district  clerk,  and  of  the  inconvenience  and  embarrassment  of 
ihe  people  resulting  from  an  attempt  to  enforce  the  measure, 
is  not  in  the  least  overdrawn.  The  speech  ought  to  have  a  wide 
circulation,  especially  in  those  states  where  this  hallucination  has 
not  yet  had  its  day.  In  the  face  of  such  an  array  of  facts  and 
arguments,  it  was  simply  impossible  for  any  honest  legislator  to 
vote  for  such  a  bill,  and  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  its 
passage  was  a  piece  of  jobbery,  effected  by  the  most  discreditable 
combinations,  and  in  the  conscious  conviction  that  the  measure 
was  a  fraud  upon  the  people,  and  a  grevious  wrong  to  the  cause 
of  education  in  the  state.  That  the  future  will  justify  this  con- 
clusion there  is  no  room  for  reasonable  doubt. 


We  have  received  from  Hon.  Leon  Trousdale,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  for  the  state  of  Tennessee,  a  circular,  con- 
taining a  stirring  appeal  to  the  county  superintendents  in  behalf 
of  a  series  of  district  institutes  to  be  held  during  the  present 
year.  He  has  divided  the  state  into  ten  general  institute  dis- 
tricts, containing  from  three  to  seventeen  counties.  These  in- 
stitutes are  to  be  systematically  organized,  and  are  intended  to 
be  auxiliary  to  the  great  work  of  the  State  Normal  College, 
established  in  the  city  of  Nashville.  The  Normal  College  has 
been  located  in  the  buildings  of  the  University,  by  the  joint 
liberality  of  the  General  Agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  and  the 
trustees  of  the  University  of  Nashville.  The  highest  trained 
talent  and  experience  to  be  obtained  in  the  Union  have  been 
brought  into  service  to  render  the  institution  all  that  a  normal 
college  should  be.  Tuition  is  entirely  free.  The  earnest  and 
active  aid  of  county  superintendents  throughout  the  state  is  in- 
voked to  assist  in  filling  up  the  college  with  those  who  will 
become  worthy  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  The  institution 
is  open  to  both  sexes,  and  the  best  opportunities  are  offered  for 
a  thorough  professional  training.  We  rejoice  to  be  able  to 
chronicle  this  important  movement,  and  to  express  the  belief 
that  it  will  result  in  the  highest  good  to  this  state,  on  the  border 
line  between  the  North  and  the  South.  Indeed,  its  influence 
upon  the  entire  South  we  believe  will  be  incalculable. 

PRIMARY  READING. 

CH.  L."  does  not  quite  get  the  "drift"  of  our  article 
.  on  Primary  Reading,  in  No.  5.  We  have  not  entered 
the  lists  for  or  against  a  phonetic  alphabet,  and  we  certainly  said 
nothing  in  that  article  which  can  be  fairly  construed  as  either 
favoring  or  opposing  the  "reform."  Our  points  were  these: 
1.  Allowing  the  use  of  the  word  method,  the  pupil  commences 
his  reading  thus :  The  teacher  t:lls  him  what  a  few  words  are, 
and  he  learns  to  recognize  them  at  sight.  As  soon  as  this  is 
done,  and  not  before,  the  pupil  reads  a  few  simple  sentences 
containing  only  these  words.  Then,  when  these  words  are  per- 
fectly familiar,  the  teacher  tells  him  how  to  speak  another  short 
list  of  words.  These  are  then  made  familiar,  and  are  used  in 
short  sentences  in  connection  with  those  previously  learned. 
This  process  is  continued  for  some  time.  We  remarked  that 
just  here  is  one  of  the  first  points  of  failure  in  attempting  to 
teach  the  word  system — this  plan  is  adhered  to  too  long.  It  is 
only  an  initiative.  It  cannot  become  a  permanent  method. 
The  child  must  sooner  or  later  learn  to  recognize  (learn  to  pro- 
nounce) words  without  the  teacher's  aid.  This,  many,  it  is  said 
most  teachers  of  the  word  method  fail  to  mark  as  distinctly  as 
they  should,  and  as  the  authors  of  such  system  insist  upon.  2. 
When  the  pupil  has  reached  this  second  stage,  he  must  in  some 
way  be  taught  to  find  out  for  himself  what  a  new  word  is.  How 
shall  this  be  done  was  our  central  thought.  We  insisted,  and 
still  insist,  that  it  is  entirely  expedient  and  best  that  the  child 
having  reached  this  stage,  should  be  taught  to  determine  the 
pronunciation  of  a  new  word  in  the  same  manner  as  "C.  H.  L." 
or  "O,"  or  anybody  else  does  it.  There  are  but  two 
ways  in  which  we  learn  the  pronunciation  of  a  new  word 
— one  is  by  hearing  it  pronounced,  and  the  other  is  by 
the  expedients  used  in  our  dictionaries.  What  we  mean, 
therefore,  is  that  this  simple  fact  should  be  recognized  ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  pupil  enters  upon  this  second  stage  it 
should  be  the  systematic  purpose  to  teach  him  the  latter  method 
of  learning  to  pronounce  new  words,  as  this  is  the  method  he 
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will  need  to  use  all  his  life.    This  would  be  done  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.    Teach  the  sounds  of  a  few  letters  marked  as  they 
are  in  the  dictionary.    Suppose  the  first  to  be  the  sounds  of  m, 
b,  t,  1,  and  e  (short).    When  these  five  sounds  are  thoroughly 
learned  so  that  the  pupil  can  make  them,  train  him  to  put  them 
together  as  in  such  words  as  met,  bet,  let.    Then  add  a  few  more 
sounds  as  represented  by  other  letters.    Suppose  these  to  be  s, 
i,  f,  and  n.    Then  these  are  to  be  combined,  and  the  pupil 
taught  to  recognize  by  the  sounds  of  the  letters  such  words  as 
mit,  bit,  lit,  fit,  sit,  nit,  it,  in,  if.    As  this  method  is  carried  for- 
ward the  reading  goes  on,  only  that  now  the  pupil  learns  to  pro- 
nounce all  new  words  from  their  sounds  as  indicated  in  the  diction- 
ary, instead  of  having  the  teacher  tell  him.    We  would  have  the 
marking  used  only  in  the  columns  of  words  at  the  head  of  the 
lesson,  and  from  these  have  the  pupil  learn  the  word  so  that  he 
could  pronounce  it  without  the  marks,  just  as  we  do  when  we  go 
to  the  dictionary.    We  there  learn  to  pronounce  the  word  by  its 
markings,  and  then  have  no  trouble  in  pronouncing  it  without. 
So  will  the  pupil.    The  marked  words  simply  take  the  place  of 
the  teacher's  voice,  and  in  either  case  the  subsequent  recognition 
is  to  be  a  pure  act  of  the  memory.    Nor  do  we  see  any  difficul- 
ty attending  this  process  other  than  attends  the  use  of  the  dic- 
tionary.    Suppose   the  word  though  is  to  be  introduced, 
the  pupil  sees  at  the  head  of  his  lesson, 

though  (tho). 
From  this  he  learns  what  though  is,  and  then  remembers  it ; 
just  as  if  his  teacher  had  told  him,  and  he  had  remembered  it 
from  the  telling.    So  he  finds  the  words, 

seal  (sel) 
deal (del) 
meal  (  m  e  1  ) 
steal  (stel) 

and  having  learned  the  pronunciation,  remembers  it.  If  he  for- 
gets, he  is  to  go  back  to  his  key.  This  is  the  sole  way  of  learn- 
ing to  pronounce  English  words  (save  by  being  told),  and  why 
not  have  the  pupil  learn  it  systematically,  instead  of  by  hap- 
hazard, after  he  has  floundered  along  for  four  or  five  years  with- 
out any  method  of  learning  to  pronounce  new  words  ?  We  have 
incidentally  indicated  above  that  we  would  also  make  the  most 
of  the  anologies  of  words.  We  were  told  the  other  day  by  a 
teacher  of  large  experience  and  keen  observation,  who  has  re- 
pudiated the  word  method  after  long  trial,  that  he  found  that 
the  pupils  could  by  no  means  tell  what  hen  was,  although  they 
knew  perfectly  well  how  to  speak  men,  and  pen.  Absolutely 
nothing  was  1  ade  of  these  analogies  by  the  means  of  which  four- 
fifths  of  the  work  of  learning  words  (doubtless  much  more)  is 
done  away  with. 

As  to  syllabication,  all  we  said  was  that  it  is  exceedingly 
important  both  as  a  means  of  determining  the  pronunciation  of 
a  word  in  the  first  instance,  and  .as  the  basis  of  all  correct  utter- 
ance ;  but  that  we  feared  that  it  is  being  neglected. 

We  will  add  what  we  consider  t  e  central  eature  of  the  word 
method  in  its  best  use.  is  that  the  pupil  should  become  perfect- 
ly familiar  with  a  word,  as  such,  before  he  attempts  to  read  a 
lesson  which  contains  it.  This  prevents  the  dragging  and  drawl- 
ing incident  to  attempts  to  read  when  the  words  involved  are 
not  familiar.  The  mere  matter  as  to  how  the  pupil  learns  what 
the  word  is  in  the  firjt  instance  is  not  essential  to  this  principle. 
He  may  learn  it  by  being  told,  or  for  himself  by  means  of  ex- 
pedients used  in  the  dictionary,  he  having  become  familiar  with 
the  sounds  of  the  language,  and  this  method  of  representing 


them.  In  either  case,  all  new  words  should  be  made  familiar  to 
the  eye  and  utterance  before  they  are  encountered  in  the  reading 
lesson.  O. 

Our  children  may  hope  to  see  the  spelling  of  the  English  lan- 
guage reformed  to  some  common  sense,  phonetic  system,  which 
shall  dispense  with  the  strange  jumbles  of  silent  letters,  and 
make  the  orthography  some  guide  to  the  pronunciation,  so  that 
one  who  can  speak  correctly  can  also  spell  correctly.     Till  that 
time  comes,  spelling  must  remain  one  of  the  most  important,  if 
not,  also,  most  difficult  branches  of  common  school  study.  The 
methods  of  teaching  spelling  are  manifold,  and  each  is  good  in 
its  turn.    But  there  are  two  primary  laws  of  memory  which  ought 
to  be  held  specially  in  mind  by  the  teacher  of  any  branch  so 
purely  formal  as  this.     1.  To  pack  into  memory  that  which  is  to 
be  held  permanently  by  mere  force  of  impression,  and  without 
any  rational  association  of  ideas,  demands  the  most  vivid  inter- 
est, and  even  excitement  of  mind  at  the  moment  of  impression. 
2.  Readiness  of  memory  depends  chiefly  on  repetitions  of  im- 
pression, and  frequent  re-callings.     The  old-fashioned  spelling 
matches  have  never  been  surpassed  in  their  power  to  rouse  keen 
and  vivid  interest,  and  to  make  deep  and  permanent  impressions. 
They  obey  admirably  the  first  law.    The  second  will  be  best  met 
by  any  method  which  obtains  from  each  pupil  the  most  frequent 
and  accurate  repetitions,  by  voice  or  pen,  of  those  words  which 
are  most  likely  to  be  misspelled.    The  poorest  methods  are  those 
which  waste  time  in  spelling  over  without  interest  those  words 
whose  orthography  is  simple  and  not  easily  mistaken. 

The  spelling  reform  moves,  though  slowly.  The  declaration 
of  such  men  as  Whitney,  and  Marsh,  and  Trumbull,  leaders  of 
the  American  Philological  Society,  in  its  favor,  was  a  great  point 
gained.  The  old  objections,  once  regarded  as  unanswerable,  are 
now  shown  to  be  without  weight.  And  while  the  objections  di- 
minish, the  arguments  in:rease.  The  English  language  is  now 
used  by  nearly  eighty  millions  of  people.  It  yearly  becomes 
more  important  to  foreign  scholars  to  learn  it,  and  the  study  of 
it  is  spreading  in  all  lands.  Why  continue  the  incumbrance  of 
a  barbarous  orthography  ?  Why  perpetuate  the  waste  of  time  and 
toil  of  our  own  children  and  their  teachers  in  the  attempt  to  master 
a  spelling  which  it  is  notorious  that  only  the  educated  classes  ever 
do  acquire  and  keep?  G. 

MANY  EXAMPLES  OR  FEW. 

nnHERE  exists  the  widest  diversity  of  opinion  among  teachers  as  to  the 
X  number  of  examples  which  pupils  in  arithmetic  and  algebra  need  to 
find  in  their  text-books.  Some  teachers  demand  a  very  large  number,  not 
finding  enough  in  any  text -book  in  use;  while  others  find  too  many  in  any 
such  book.  Is  this  accidental,  or  is  there  some  reason  which  underlies  this 
diversity  ? 

In  the  case  of  arithmetic,  especially,  there  is  a  strongly  marked  difference 
between  the  two  divisions  of  the  subject,  viz.,  Theoretical  and  Practical  Arith- 
metic, and  this  difference  needs  careful  consideration  when  we  attempt  to  an- 
swer the  questions  proposed.  By  Theoretical  Arithmetic  we  mean  those  fun- 
damental operations  on  number  which  are  the  basis  of  all  arithmetical  opera- 
tions ;  it  is  sometimes, — and  very  properly — called  Pure  Arithmetic,  while  the 
other  is  called  Applied  Arithmetic.  The  range  of  topics  in  Theoretical  or  Pure 
Arithmetic,  as  the  ordinary  pupil  needs  to  study  them,  is  quite  limited  ;  they 
are  Notation,  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  Division,  Involution,  Evo- 
lution, and,  possibly,  Proportion  and  the  Progressions  may  be  added  ;  and  all 
these  operations  as  performed  upon  integral,  fractional,  simple,  and  com- 
pound numbers.  On  the  other  hand,  Practical,  or  Applied  Arithmetic  covers 
a  wide  range,  of  which  it  is  practicable  for  the  ordinary  pupil  to  survey  but  a 
very  limited  portion. 

In  pure  arithmetic  we  notice  that  the  operations  usually  denominated  the 
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"Fundamental  Rules"  are  of  quite  a  different  character  from  the  remainder. 
The  former  are  operations  with  which  the  arithmetician  needs  a  familiarity — 
which  makes  the  performance  of  them  instructive,  or  at  least  exempts  it  from 
any  conscious  operation  of  the  reason.  Simple  memory  and  habit,  so  com- 
pletely cultivated  as  to  act  with  as  nearly  no  conscious  effort  as  possible,  are 
the  only  mental  operations  demanded,  when  these  "Rules"  are  thoroughly 
learned.  When  we  add,  subtract,  multiply,  or  divide,  for  practical  purposes, 
the  mental  process  should  be  reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  the  mind  should 
act  as  nearly  like  a  perfect  frictionless  machine  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 
This  is  the  ideal — the  end  to  be  sought — in  teaching  these  subjects. 

Now,  by  what  training  is  this  end  to  be  secured  ?  If  the  arithmetical  end 
is  the  only  one  aimed  at,  it  can  be  quickest  secured  by  mere  unintelligent  me- 
chanical drill  from  the  start.  For  this  end  there  is  no  need  of  any  instruction 
in  principles;  simply  the  processes  are  all  that  need  be  taught,  and  memory 
and  habit  relied  upon  solely.  For  this  end  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  the 
philosophy  of  the  scheme  of  notation,  the  reason  for  "carrying,"  for  placing 
the  partial  products  in  simple  multiplication  as  we  do,  for  beginning  at  the 
right  in  multiplication,  and  at  the  left  in  division,  nor  for  any  other  operation, 
be  given.  We  are  not  speaking  theoretically  when  we  say  this  ;  it  was  the  old 
method  of  teaching,  and  is  still  thought  by  many  to  be  the  best.  But  if  we 
have  in  view,  not  merely  the  arithmetical  end,  but  the  higher  aim  of  mental 
development,  this  course  is  exceedingly  pernicious.  It  is  pernicious  in  that  it 
fails  to  take  advantage  of  a  most  convenient  opportunity  to  train  the  thinking 
powers,  and  worse  still,  in  that  it  begets  and  fosters  thus  early  a  disposition  to 
rest  satisfied  with  processes,  instead  of  a  disposition  to  look  for  underlying 
principles.  Hence,  we  hold  that  even  in  teaching  these  subjects  there  should 
be  as  clear  an  exposition  of  every  principle,  and  convention,  in  logical  connec- 
tion, as  in  geometry  itself.  We  grant  that  the  arithmetical  end  will  be  no 
sooner  secured,  nor  any  better  secured,  in  this  manner  than  in  the  mechanical 
method ;  and  to  such  as  can  see  no  higher  end  in  study  than  this,  we  have 
nothing  to  say — there  is  nothing  in  such  a  soul  in  which  we  can  anchor  a  hope. 
We  do  not  write  for  them.  But  to  all  who  think  that  there  is  a  better  use  to 
which  to  put  boys'  and  girls'  minds  than  to  make  arithmetical  machines  of 
them,  we  earnestly  commend  a  full  and  clear  exposition  of  the  underlying 
principle  of  every  process,  from  the  very  first,  and  the  persistent  training  of 
the  pupil  until  he  shall  be  able  to  state  these  principles  in  connection  with  their 
applications — i.  e.,  to  demonstrate  all  his  processes. 

But,  in  case  of  the  "Fundamental  Rules,"  this  is  but  a  small  part  of  the 
work.  In  addition  to  all  this  there  must  be  an  immense  amount  of  drill,  and 
in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  no  book  on  arithmetic 
ever  published  contains  one  tenth  part  of  the  exercises  in  addition  which  are 
necessary  in  order  to  make  pupils  expert ;  and  so  of  the  other  fundamental 
rules.  There  must  be  oral  drill  in  combining  number,  continued  for  weeks 
and  months;  there  must  be  drill  from  charts  or  blackboard,  training  the  mind 
to  act  with  the  eye ;  there  must  be  private  study  and  practice  ;  there  must  be 
class  exercises  upon  dictated  examples,  to  be  solved  as  rapidly  as  possible  on 
the  slates ;  and  each  and  all  continued  until,  as  we  have  said,  the  mind  acts 
instantaneously,  accurately,  and  without  conscious  effort,  in  all  these  operations. 
If  all  the  exercises  needful  to  secure  these  results  were  to  be  put  into  a  book, 
the  book  on  the  fundamental  rules  would  be  far  larger  than  an  ordinary  arith- 
metic. 

Having  said  this  in  regard  to  the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic,  we 
wish  to  say,  with  the  utmost  distinctness,  that  for  all  other  purposes,  there  needs 
to  be  quite  a  different  line  of  procedure.  We  will,  at  present,  only  indicate 
our  idea  of  the  proper  course  by  a  single  example  :  Let  us  consider  what  is 
the  rational  course  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  give  a  pupil  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  computation  of  simple  interest.  To  answer  this,  consider  how  we  would 
teach  any  man  on  the  street  some  new  way  to  compute  interest,  or  how  to 
compute  the  discount  on  some  particular  sort  of  paper.  Would  we  set  him  at 
work  solving  a  great  number  of  examples  ;  or  would  we  take  simply  the  par- 
ticular one  in  hand,  and  explain  as  fully  and  clearly  as  possible  each  step  in 
the  process,  and  the  reason  for  it,  so  that  he  might  use  it  as  a  type  ?  All  know 
that  the  latter  is  the  course  uniformiy  practiced  in  such  cases— indeed,  it  would 
be  thought  ridiculously  absurd  to  attempt  the  former  method. 

But  to  return  to  the  case  in  hand  :  We  wish  to  teach  a  class  of  boys  so 
they  can  cast  the  interest  on  any  paper  which  may  be  presented  to  them  quickly 
and  accurately.  In  the  first  place  we  shall  be  careful  to  present  just  the 
method  which  the  experience  of  business  men  has  settled  upon  as  the  practi- 
cal one,  and  shall  be  careful  not  to  cumber  the  mind  with  other  methods,  how- 
ever elegant  they  may  be  theoretically.  Then  we  shall  take  the  utmost  pains 
(hat  the  nature  of  the  question  be  clearly  understood,  and  that  it  be  seen  as  a 
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real  transaction.  In  the  third  place,  the  reason  for  every  step  in  the  process 
will  be  made  so  apparent  that  in  the  solution  of  an  example  the  pupil  will  not 
be  conscious  of  thinking  of  a  rule  describing  the  process,  but  only  of  the 
mental  process  of  analyzing  the  example — thinking  it  out.  The  true  test  of 
success  in  this  last  endeavor  is  found  in  the  pupil's  ability  to  explain  clearly 
each  step  in  the  process.  As  to  the  number  of  examples  he  is  to  study,  this 
will  be  determined  solely  by  the  distinct  cases  which  may  present  themselves  ; 
there  will  not  be  need  of  many  examples  for  study  under  each  case.  If  many 
examples  are  to  be  solved,  the  time  is  absorbed  in  working  them,  and  the  im- 
pression is  made  that  this  is  "the  way  to  do  it,"  and  very  little  attention  is 
given  to  mastering  the  rationale  of  the  process.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is 
understood  that  the  grand  purpose  is  to  see  with  the  utmost  clearness  the  na- 
ture of  the  problem,  and  be  able  to  give  readily  a  lucid  explanation  of  the 
whole,  the  time  and  attention  during  study  hours  will  be  given  to  this  ;  and, 
instead  of  trying  to  get  the  answers  to  twenty  examples  in  the  hour  of  study, 
the  pupil  will  endeavor  to  master  one  so  thoroughly  as  to  feel  sure  that  he  can 
do  any  other  like  it. 

The  place  for  a  multiplicity  of  examples  is  in  the  class-room.  Here  they 
are  needed  for  several  purposes.  Suppose  the  class  has  studied  with  care  the 
subject  as  presented  in  the  text-book,  and  has  had  a  sufficient  number  of  class 
exercises  to  give  them  facility  in  explaining  the  principles  involved,  so  that 
each  can  take  any  example  in  the  text-book  and  give  a  full  and  clear  analy- 
sis of  it,  there  remains  the  practical  test.  This  can  be  secured  only  by  u-;e 
of  examples  "which  they  have  not  studied,  and  which  they  are  to  solve  in  the 
shortest  practicable  time.  For  this  purpose  the  teacher  needs  a  large  stock 
of  examples  from  which  to  draw,  but  to  which  the  pupil  has  not  access.  A 
class  exercise  for  this  purpose  may  be  conducted  thus :  Let  the  pupils  bring 
their  slates  to  the  class,  and,  all  being  ready,  let  the  teacher  read  an  example, 
each  pupil  taking  down  the  data.  Then  let  there  be  allowed  a  proper  time 
for  its  solution,  say  five  minutes.  When  this  time  has  expired  let  all  work 
stop,  and  compare  results.  Then  pass  to  another  example  in  the  same  way, 
and  so  proceed  through  the  hour.  If  it  is  found  that  any  considerable  num- 
ber are  not  reasonably  successful,  another  day's  drill  on  principles  and  study 
of  text-book  with  its  examples  will  be  needful.  This  done,  follow  with 
other  test  class  exercises.  For  many  purposes,  and  especially  for  this — i.  e., 
computing  interest, — it  is  very  desirable  that  the  teacher  should  be  provided 
with  actual  written  notes  in  sufficient  number  to  supply  the  class  several  times, 
and  for  several  days.  This  gives  an  air  of  reality  which  can  be  secured  in 
no  other  way. 

Another  class  exercise  demanding  a  large  number  of  examples  is  black- 
board solutions  by  a  large  class.  We  may  lay  down  as  a  general  rule  that  in 
all  test  work  in  the  class-room,  the  examples  assigned  for  solution  should  be 
new  to  the  pupil,  and  yet  the  teacher  should  know  the  answer  in  order  to  hold 
the  pupil  to  accuracy.  Thus  a  class  of  twenty  pupils  could  be  given  each 
three  new  examples  for  blackboard  exercise  for  twenty  days  from  a  list  of 
sixty  examples  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher.  It  is  a  very  imperfect  test  of  a 
pupil's  ability  that  he  is  able  to  solve  in  class  the  particular  examples  that  he 
has  brooded  on  for  hours  in  his  study.  Teacher. 

THE  CHILD-LIFE. 

Prof.  John  Ogden,  Ohio  Central  Normal  School,  Worthington,  Ohio. 

THE  river,  bearing  upon  its  broad  bosom  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  em- 
pires, fertilizing  the  valleys,  and  beautifying  the  landscapes  through 
which  it  passes ;  or  stagnant,  and  dull,  and  miasmatic,  exhaling  infection, 
disease,  and  death  on  all  sides,  is  but  the  same  stream  that  is  born  upon  the 
mountains  amidst  the  crystals  and  the  snows ;  the  same  stream  that  leaped 
among  the  rocks,  tumbled  and  bubbled  in  the  eddies,  sparkled  in  the  cas- 
cades, and  danced  from  the  mountain  to  the  vale,  enlarged  and  strengthened 
by  a  thousand  additions  from  heath  and  brake,  from  forest  and  glen,  till  it 
came  to  be  the  thing  of  beauty  and  power,  or  of  deformity  and  evil,  which 
we  behold — it  is  the  same  river  still — changed  only  by  time  and  distance. 

So  the  child-life  ; — begotten  in  the  secrets  of  nature,  allied  to  her  in  ten 
thousand  living,  loving  ways ;  simple,  trusting,  pure  and  sparkling,  leaping, 
and  dancing  in  its  restless  energies,  among  the  flowers  and  foliage,  and 
glancing  sunbeams  of  its  early  existence,  gathering  additions  in  education 
and  influence,  here  and  there,  good  and  bad,  from  these  surroundings,  until  it 
enriches  and  gladdens,  and  beautifies  the  moral  landscape  through  which  it 
passes,  or  infests,  and  poisons,  and  blasts  by  its  accumulations  of  evil — it, 
too,  is  the  same  stream,  the  same  life,  changed  only  by  lime  and  distance,  and 
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the  aggregation  of  forces,  begotten  of  influences,  to  a  large  extent,  under  your 
control,  and  mine,  fellow  teacher. 

So,  too,  the  life  of  society  is  only  the  aggregate  child-life,  nurtured  into 
power,  ripened  into  mastery,  to  bless  by  its  charities ;  or,  fanned  by  un- 
holy passions,  to  blast  by  its  pollutions.  The  same  stream  that  enriches  and 
beautifies  may  also  impoverish  and  poison.  The  same  waters  that  bless  may 
also  curse,  determined  mainly  by  their  communings  and  comminglings. 

That  in  the  child  and  his  surroundings,  which  is  capable  of  rendering  his 
life  pure,  exalted,  useful,  and  happy,  is  also  capable  of  rendering  it  infectious, 
degraded,  useless,  and  miserable.  It  may  become  the  beautiful  lawn,  the  fer- 
tile plain,  the  picturesque  landscape,  grand  in  mountain  and  glen,  beautiful 
'n  forest  and  foliage,  blessed  in  the  rich  verdure  and  fruitage  of  knowledge 
and  wisdom,  the  ingatherings  of  years  of  patient  culture  ;  or,  it  may  become 
the  stagnant  pool  of  corruption,  the  seething  whirlpool  of  passion,  or  the  bar- 
ren waste  of  ignorance  and  indolence. 

The  inquiry  suggested  by  the  foregoing  is  as  follows  :  Aside  from  man's 
natural  tendencies  to  go  astray— if,  indeed,  they  can  be  called  natural — can 
'his  life-stream  be  kept  pure  from  its  source  to  where  it  becomes  the  deep,  strong 
rrenl,  the  full  flow  of  power,  the  mighty  river  of  life,  bearing  upon  its 
broad  bosom  its  burden  of  wealth,  of  good  deeds,  and  words,  to  the  far-off 
ocean  of  eternity;  or,  must  it  suffer  the  corruptions  incident  to  depraved 
youth,  and  then  be  subjected  to  the  uncertain  processes  of  change  in  after 
life,  or  else  remain  impure  forever  ?  In  other  words,  can  educational  pro- 
cesses and  systems  be  so  fitted  to  the  wants  of  childhood  and  youth  as  to 
forestall  sin  and  evil  habits  and  wrong  tendencies,  and,  at  the  same  time  to 
promote  virtue  and  religion  in  the  same  ratio  in  which  they  develop  intel 
lect  ? 

These  are  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  whether  we  are  called  upon  to 
settle,  them  or  not.  If  education  means  anything,  it  means  growth ;  and 
~rowth  means  increase  of  power  in  all  those  directions  in  which  man's  chief 
excellence  lies.  I  cannot  see,  therefore,  why  education  should  be  limited  in 
its  sphere  of  operation,  or  why  it  may  not  be  so  adjusted  to  man's  needs  as, 
in  successive  generations,  to  root  out  evil,  and  weakness,  and  vice,  and  to  es- 
tablish virtue  and  religion  and  goodness  permanently  in  the  human  heart. 

I  submit  these  inquiries  with  a  hope  of  eliciting  a  reply  from  some  of  the 
many  able  thinkers  and  writers  of  The  Educational  Weekly. 

SOME  OF  THE  USES  OF  THE  STUDY  OF  ZOOLOGY. 
Prof.  Elliot  Whipple,  Westfield,  Illinois. 

^TTTHAT  are  the  advantages  of  studying  zoology?"  The  questioner 
V  V  was  an  intelligent,  clear-minded  teacher,  of  considerable  experience, 
but  the  tone  indicated  a  good  degree  of  skepticism.  Possibly  the  reply  made 
may  interest  some  of  your  readers. 

Why  should  not  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  development,  structure, 
and  habits  of  animals  that  are  to  be  our  life-long  associates  be  of  as  much 
importance  as  a  knowledge  of  Equation  of  Payments,  Permutation,  the  in- 
tricacies of  Analysis,  or  the  Geography  of  Beioochistan,  facts  useful  to  thos  e 
who  may  have  occasion  to  use  them,  but  which  not  one  in  a  hundred  will  ever 
think  of  again  after  leaving  school  ? 

Nature  is  a  great  organism  which  God  has  so  contrived  that  each  part  has 
its  appropriate  function.  It  is  a  complicated  machine,  full  of  checks  and  bal 
ances,  wheels  within  wheels,  whose  onward  progress  through  the  rhythms  of 
the  ages  never  returns  like  a  man-made  machine  to  its  starting  point. 

Man,  made  in  the  image  of  his  Maker,  able  in  his  measure  to  create  or  de- 
stroy, and  gifted  with  an  intellect  capable  of  studying  and  understanding  the 
operation  of  the  grand  organization  of  which  he  constitutes  a  part,  and 
of  adapting  his  activities  to  their  proper  place  in  it,  blindly  lays  his  hand  upon 
the  delicate  and  impressible  material,  and  behold  what  discords  ensue  !  He 
plows  and  plants,  and  then  in  wanton  sport,  or  with  misdirected  industry,  pro- 
ceeds to  exterminate  the  beautiful  birds !  When  the  golden  autumn  should 
fill  his  garners  to  overflowing,  he  wonders  at  the  mysterious  dispensation  of 
providence  that  has  allowed  his  fields  to  be  ravaged  by  a  scourge  of  insects . 
The  common  house  fly  is  probably  the  most  "vexatiously  useful"  of  all  our 
"poor  relations."  How  many  of  the  graduates  of  the  country  school  can  tell 
vhence  he  comes,  or  how  he  is  useful  to  man  ? 

The  fabulous  prices  received  for  unusually  fine  animals  by  certain  stock- 
breeders should  be  a  hint  as  to  what  all  our  stock-raisers  might  produce. 

Read  the  agricultural  departments  of  our  newspapers  and  see  what  an  amus- 
ing but  saddening  mass  of  blind  contradictions  they  present.  Moles'  nests 
are  found  in  a  potato  patch.     Their  curiously  crooked  net- work  of  under- 


ground galleries  leads  from  one  potato  hill  to  another.    Some  of  the  potatoe 
are  partly  eaten.    Did  the  moles  eat  them,  or  did  they  eat  the  grubs  that  ate 
the  potatoes  ? 

Zoology  should  interest  teachers  for  a  reason  far  more  important  than  any 
of  the  so-called  practical  considerations  just  mentioned.  Our  work  is  not  so 
much  to  make  our  pupils  masters  of  facts,  however  valuable,  as  to  develop  and 
train  their  faculties  so  that  they  may  have  the  power  to  master  facts  for  them- 
selves. "Having  eyes  we  see  not"  is  a  truth  not  confined  to  moral  and  spiritual 
things  only.  How  many  who  have  not  studied  zoology  can  tell  the  number  of  legs 
of  a  house  fly,  the  number  of  wings  of  a  bee,  the  points  of  difference  between 
a  bee  and  a  fly,  the  distinction  between  a  larva  and  a  worm  ?  A  sharp  ob 
serving  teacher  of  considerable  experience,  who  had  just  entered  upon  the 
study,  was  asked  to  write  upon  the  board  a  list  of  all  the  inorganic  objects  she 
could  see  in  the  room.  The  distinction  between  organic  and  inorganic  had 
just  been  clearly  recited.  She  could  think  of  only  two ;  within  three  minutes 
the  rest  of  the  class  had  suggested  a  list  of  txventy.  No  other  branch  of  study 
except  drawing,  when  rightly  taught,  so  fully  develops  the  faculty  of  percep- 
tion. 

Zoology  may  be  taught  and  studied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  of  very  little 
benefit.  If  pupils  are  allowed  to  memorize  text-books  instead  of  examining 
and  making  out  descriptions  of  specimens,  distinguishing  accurately  the  char- 
acteristics which  mark  their  location  in  species,  genus,  family,  order,  etc.,  the 
performance  has  very  little  more  value  than  memorizing  facts  in  geography 
and  grammar.  Learning  from  the  book  the  number  of  primaries,  or  the  num- 
ber of  tail  feathers  of  some  kinds  of  birds,  or  the  dental  formula  of  some  ge- 
nus of  mammals,  is  not  as  good  employment  as  committing  to  memory  gram- 
matical rules  and  exceptions,  or  tables  of  heights  of  mountains  and  lengths 
of  rivers.  But,  under  the  guidance  of  a  skillful  teacher  who  knows  the  end 
to  be  attained  and  the  proper  means  for  reaching  it,  the  observation  of  impor- 
tant points  in  structure,  the  comparison  of  one  group  with  another,  and  the 
arrangement  of  animals  into  groups  of  various  grades;  in  accordance  with 
characteristics  of  greater  or  less  importance,  constitute  a  process  of  develop- 
ing the  perceptive,  discriminating,  and  reasoning  faculties,  whose  worth  can 
not  be  overestimated.  The  naturalness  and  propriety  of  classification  is  so 
much  more  evident  in  zoology  than  in  more  abstract  subjects  that  pupils  are 
here  very  readily  taught  the  habit  of  classifying,  and,  having  acquired  facility 
in  this,  they  can  much  more  easily  be  brought  to  do  the  same  in  other  branches. 
"Science  is  classified  knowledge,"  and  he  who  teaches  without  leading  his  pu- 
pils to  study  relations,  as  must  be  done  in  making  out  classifications,  should 
hardly  be  permitted  to  occupy  a  teacher's  position  at  all.  Classification  is  like 
stringing  beads  upon  a  thread;  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  hold  the  separate 
facts  in  memory,  the  association  of  ideas  involved  in  the  classification  enables 
us  to  recall  them  whenever  needed. 

The  naturalist  walks  abroad  in  a  world  of  beauty  entirely  invisible  to  other 
men.  Repulsive  insects  and  disgusting  reptiles  present  in  their  perfection  of 
form  and  finish,  and  in  their  delicate  and  beautiful  ornamentation,  unnumbered 
points  of  interest  that  appeal  to  his  ssthetical  nature.  Was  Adam's  grand- 
father a  monkey,  is  the  most  prominent  scientific  question  of  the  day,  and  it  is 
a  question  that  seems  to  possess  a  great  deal  of  interest  for  others  as  well  as 
for  scientists.  No  one  who  has  not  studied  zoology  to  a  considerable  extent  is 
prepared  to  understand,  much  less  decide  upon,  the  arguments  used  in  this 
discussion.  Morris,  in  his  "Conflict  of  Science  and  Religion,"  quotes  from 
Huxley  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  wonderful  similarity  of  certain  mesozoic 
reptiles  to  those  now  living.  A  prominent  minister  reads  Morris  and  goes 
into  his  pulpit  and  makes  the  astonishing  assertion  that  mesozoic  reptiles  have 
been  found  of  the  same  kind  (species  ?)  with  those  now  living.  A  reference 
to  Huxley  reveals  the  fact  that  Morris,  probably  unaware  of  its  importance, 
has  omitted  a  portion  of  Huxley's  sentence,  which  would  have  clearly  shown 
to  a  student  of  zoology  that  they  were  not  of  the  same  species.  Moreover, 
whether  Darwin's  brilliant  guess  be  true  or  not,  we  are  closely  connected  to 
the  inferior  animals  in  bodily  structure,  and  even  the  operations  of  their  brains 
often  present  a  startling  likeness  to  the  reasoning  processes  of  man. 

Looking  upon  a  house  in  process  of  construction  enables  us  to  understand 
the  structure  of  the  completed  building ;  so  the  study  of  animals  throws  much 
light  upon  many  difficult  questions  in  regard  to  our  physical  and  mental  being. 
The  child  who  has  become  interested  in  the  habits  and  structure  of  animals 
will  seldom  wantonly  injure  beings  he  has  found  to  be  so  like  himself.  The 
adaptations  of  animals  to  their  various  conditions  of  existence,  their  perfec- 
tion even  to  the  minutest  microscopic  details  of  structure,  and  the  wonderful 
previsions  of  their  instincts,  reveal  the  handiwork  of  a  Creator  infinite  in  good- 
ness, wisdom,  and  power. 
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^Musical  exchanges,  books  for  notice,  correspondence,  queries,  etc.  touching  upon  musical 
topics,  should  be  sent  to  the  editor  of  this  department.] 

THE  CHANGE  OF  VOICE. 

THE  organism  of  the  human  voice,  and  the  physiological  changes  that 
occur  in  the  same,  are  matters  that  should  be  thoroughly  understood  by 
every  one  who  has  anything  to  do  with  the  singing  of  children  ;  while  the 
management  of  the  voice,  during  mutation,  demands,  and  should  receive,  the 
greatest  care.  In  boys  this  change  generally  take  place  between  the  ages  of 
thirteen  and  sixteen,  while  in  girls  it  occurs  somewhat  earlier.  In  regard  to 
this  subject,  we  quote  the  following  from  Bassini's  "Art  of  Singing":  "  The 
anatomical  alteration  which  effects  the  change  of  the  vocal  tone  consists  in  an 
enlargement  of  the  larynx,  which,  in  males,  goes  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give 
this  mechanism  prominence  in  the  throat — the  so-called  Adam's  apple.  In 
females,  the  larynx  does  not  increase  so  greatly,  and,  therefore,  assumes  no 
such  prominence,  the  change  of  tone,  also,  being  far  less  marked;  for  while 
the  male  voice  falls  an  octave,  the  female  retains  its  pitch,  and  changes  only  in 
volume  or  fullness  of  tone.  In  some  instances  the  voice  is  entirely  lost  at  this 
period,  and  does  not  return  for  some  weeks.  There  frequently,  also,  sets  in  a 
remarkable  hoarseness,  and  young  men  often  lose  all  control  of  their  voices  ; 
the  voice  involuntarily  breaking — as  the  expression  is.  This  a  very  critical 
period  for  the  voice,  and  great  care  should  be  taken.  Many  voices  are  irre- 
trievably  lost,  during  this^Kae,  through  carelessness  of  their  possessors  or  the 
ignorance  of  teachers  j  while  others,  which,  before  the  change,  were  rich,  and 
promised  well,  through  indiscretions  of  various  kinds,  become  poor  in  quality 
and  become  worthless."  In  schools,  boys  whose  voices  are  undergoing  this 
transition  should  be  excused  from  participation  in  the  vocal  practice;  being 
required,  however,  to  continue  the  study  or  the  lessons,  writing  exercises,  act- 
ing as  musical  monitor.-,  for  the  school  by  using  the  pointer,  keeping  time, 
placing  the  exercises  for  practice  on  the  blackboard,  and  in  many  other  ways 
that  will  interest  fhem,  which  the  teacher  can  easily  devise.  If  this  is  done, 
no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  having  them  reenter  the  singing  ranks 
whenever  their  voices  will  permit.  Girls  at  this  period  can  usually  continue 
singing,  but  should  never  do  so  too  long  at  a  time,  nor  should  they  sing  at  a 
pitch  higher  than  is  perfectly  easy  ;  being  careful,  also,  to  always  sing  softly. 
Because  the  change  that  occurs  in  the  nature  of  the  female  voice  is  not  as  ap- 
parent, ninny  have  erroneously  supposed  that  it  was  not  as  important  as  that 
which  affects  boys' voices.  Julius  Eichberg  says :  "I  am  satisfied  that  the 
voice  ot  a  girl,  during  transition,  requires  all  the  more  careful  management 
from  the  very  fact  that,  not  suffering  like  a  boy,  from  an  almost  absolute  im- 
possibility to  sing,  she  is  likely  to  over-exert  herself,  to  the  lasting  injury  of 
both  health  and  voice." 


— We  welcome  the  American  Art  Journal  (W.  M.  Thorns,  publisher,  10 
Union  Square,  N.  Y.)  to  our  table,  recognizing  the  fact  that  in  its  columns  all 
matters  concerning  music  and  art  receive  faithful  attention  by  such  critics  as 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  No  lover  of 
art,  in  its  varied  forms,  can  well  afford  to  remain  long  without  forming  an  in- 
timate ao juaintance  with  this  sterling  journal. 


— Chicago  has,  at  last,  a  musical  monthly  of  which  she  may  well  be  proud  ; 
for  in  the  Musical  Review  (published  at  58  Fifth  Avenue),  we  recognize  one, 
conducted  by  such  ability  and  scholarly  style  as  cannot  fail  to  soon  place  it  in 
a  high  position  among  the  journals  of  this  country. 


Practical  Hints  and  Exercises 


Editor,  Mrs.  Kate  B.  Ford,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

DIRECTNESS  IN  TEACHING. 
TF  teachers  would  be  careful  in  their  methods  of  conducting  recitations  to 
X  adopt  such  as  will  make  each  pupil  feel  addressed  all  the  lime,  and  by 
everything  which  is  done,  they  would  be  surprised  at  the  facility  with  which  a 
class  eau  be  managed,  and  the  deepened  interest  which  will  at  once  be  devel- 
oped. If  anything  is  going  on  in  the  class,  in  which  the  unoccupied  do  not  feel 
a  necessary  interest,  they  are  at  least  idle— more  probably  they  are  in  mischief. 
Suppose  the  class  is  twenty  pupils  in  algebra,  and  the  lesson  is  in  Addition  of 


Radicals.  Let  M.  go  to  the  board.  Teacher  reads,  while  M  writes,  "  Eight 
into  the  square  root  of  '&,  plus  the  square  root  of  60,  plus  2I  times  the  square 
root  of  1 1;,  plus  the  square  root  of  J."  Of  course  there  are  no  books  in  the 
class,  all  eyes  are  on  the  board.  When  the  dictation  is  through,  M  has 
written  on  the  board  : 

The  teacher  calls  "  D."  D  arises  and  says:  "  We  will  first  reduce  the  terms 
containing  fractions  under  the  radical  signs  to  equivalent  forms  in  which  the 
number  under  the  radical  shall  be  the  smallest  possible  integer,  i.  e.,  to  their 
simplest  forms."  The  teacher  says:  "A,"  and  A  arises  and  continues  by 
saying:   "  The  first  of  these  terms  is  S  M,  still  standing  at  the  board, 

writes  8  \"}-  by  itself,  A  dictating  where  it  shall  be  written.  Then  A  proceeds 
by  saying  8  y'j  equals  8  y'f  X  |,  since  ».  =  1,  and  multiplying  by  I  does  not 
change  the  value  of  a  number. 

Now  I  X  5  —  —j  which  equals  X*"5- 

52  5s 
Here  the  teacher  says,  "  G,"  and  G  rises,  and  continues  by  saying  :  "  As 
the  square  root  of  the  product  is  equal  to  the  product  the    square  roots, 

the  square  root  of  *Xi5  equals  the  square  root  ofio  multiplied  by  ^the  square 

root  of  15,  and  we  write: 

The  teacher  then  calls  "  N."  "  N  "  arises  and  says  :  "  As  the  square  root 
of  a  fraction  is  the  square  root  of  the  numerator  divided  by  the  square  root 
of  the  denominator, 

8^=8X1=1,  and  8^3X^S=^." 

S  arises  an 
sign  is  ^ 

In  this  manner  the  recitation  proceeds.  Each  pupil  called  upon  taking  up 
the  line  of  thought  exactly  where  the  last  one  left  it,  and  no  one  being  per- 
mitted more  than  a  minute  or  half' a  minute  at  a  time.  Nor  does  any  one 
know  but  his  turn  will  come  next.  The  pupil  at  the  board  simply  acts  as 
amanuensis  for  the  class,  and  when  the  analysis  is  completed,  the  work  is  all 
on  the  board  in  elegant  form,  and  each  pupil  in  the  class  has  fully  analyzed 
the  example.  In  this  way  all  the  principles  of  elementary  algebra  can  be 
discussed  in  the  class.  It  will  at  once  occur  to  the  reader  that  this  method  of 
recitation  will  require  a  thorough  mastery  of  principles,  careful  attention  to 
the  logical  order  of  the  steps,  and  much  pains  in  securing  language  in  which 
to  clothe  the  exposition.  But  we  are  sure  we  are  right  when  we  say  that  a 
class  prepared  to  give,  in  this  style,  a  good  analysis  of  one  such  problem  as 
the  above  have  done  far  more  for  their  own  culture,  than  they  could  have  done 
by  preparing  the  mere  solutions  in  the  ordinary  way  of  thirty  examples.  O. 


"  S,"  says  the  teacher.      S  arises  and  says  :  "  The  other  term  containing 


a  fraction  under  the  radical 


/-    Please  write  this  under  the  S 


PRACTICAL  SYNTAX. 


rTMl  E  following  examples,  selecled  from  many  sources,  and  from  nearly  all  the 
±  ages  of  English  literature,  may  be  made  interesting  and  useful  to  classes  of 
some  advancement  in  several  branches  of  English  language-study,  but,  par- 
ticularly, with  grammar  classes  taking  exercises  in  syntax.  They  will  serve 
admirably,  not  only  as  illustrating  the  application  of  important  rules,  but  as 
pointing  intelligent  pupils  to  the  fact  that  the  usage— or,  more  probably,  in 
most  of  these  cases,  the  careless  slip — of  an  author  whose  works  are  classic 
in  our  speech,  does  not  justify  the  use  of  their  forms  of  words  without  bring- 
ing them  habitually  to  the  standards  of  English  grammar.  Some  of  them, 
as  those  from  the  Bible,  are  also  useful  as  indicating  changes  in  our  vernacu- 
lar ;  for  what  was  "  good  grammar  "  in  the  time  of  King  James'  translators, 
or  at  certain  other  periods  of  our  literature,  may  not  be  so  now,  as  in  these 
cases. 

Let  the  following  examples  be  giren  orally  to  the  class,  or  written  upon  the 
blackboard,  and  the  class  put  upon  inquiry  whether  the  forms  are  right  or 
not  ?    If  not,  why  not  ?    And  what  rule  is  violated  ? 

1.  It  was  remarked  by  Dr.  Noah  Webster  that  he  had  never  ventured  to 
coin  but  one  word — demoralize. — Haven 's  Rhetoric. 

2.  A  large  stock  of  these  short  words  are  understood  by  nearly  all  who 
speak  the  English  language,  and  are  fir^t  learned  by  children. — Ibid. 

3.  A  network  of  forces  are  here  given. — Bascom 's  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric. 

4.  Neither  law  nor  custom  unites  to,  etc. — -Mrs.  Stowe. 
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5.  The  poelry  and  eloquence  of  the  Augustan  age  was  assiduously  studied 
in  Mercian  and  Northumbrian  monasteries. — Macaulay. 

6.  It  is  not  fit  for  such  as  us  to  sit  with  the  rulers  of  the  land. — Sir  Walter 
Scott. 

7.  Let  he  that  looks  after  them  look  on  his  hand, 

And  if  there's  blood  on't,  he's  one  of  their  band.— Ibid. 

S.  And  the  widows  of  Asshur  are  loud  in  their  wail, 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal ; 
And  the  might  of  the  Gentile  unsmote  by  the  sword, 

Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord. — Byron. 

9.  The  nations  not  so  blessed  as  thee 

Must,  in  their  turn,  to  tyrants  fall. —  Thomson. 

10.  My  sister  and  my  sister's  child,  myself  and  children  three, 
Will  fill  the  chnise;  so  you  must  ride  on  horseback  after  we. 

— C&wper. 

11.  She  mounts  her  chariot  in  a  trice, 

Nor  would  he  stay  for  no  advice, 
Until  her  maids,  that  were  so  nice, 
To  writ  on  her  were  fitted. — Drayton. 

12.  Both  minister  and  magistrate  is  compelled  to  choose  between  his  duty 
and  his  ruputation. — Junius. 

13.  Neither  Charles  nor  his  brother  were  qualified  to  support  such  a  sys- 
tem.— Ibid. 

14.  The  richness  of  her  arms  and  apparel  were  conspicuous  in  the  foremost 
ranks. —  Gibbon. 

15.  How  happy  that  neither  of  us  were  ill  in  the  Hebrides. — Dr.  Johnson. 

16.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  think  any  one  to  blame  for  taking  care  of  their 
health. — Addison. 

17.  The  zeal  of  the  seraphim  breaks  forth  in  a  becoming  warmth  of  senti- 
ments and  expression,  as  the  character  which  is  given  us  of  him  denotes  that 
generous  scorn  and  intrepidity  which  attends  heroic  virtue. — Spectator. 

18.  There  are  but  few  that  know  how  to  conduct  them  under  vehement  af- 
fections of  any  kind. — President  Edwards. 

19.  Our  Father  which  are  in  heaven. — English  Bible. 

20.  Where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt. — Ibid. 

21.  This  is  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all. — Shakespeare. 

22.  I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blows, 

Where  ox-lips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows. — Ibid. 


The  cheapest  and  about  the  best  blackboard  rubbers  in  the  world  can  be 
made  by  simply  tearing  a  bit  of  flannel  or  other  woolen  cloth,  old  or  new, 
into  strips  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  width,  rolling  them  like  a  ball  of 
carpet-binding,  and  sewing  them  firmly,  from  time  to  time  while  being  rolled, 
with  strong  thread  or  strong  wrapping  twine.  They  should  be  rolled  and 
sewed  until  about  the  diameter  of  a  coffee-cup.  They  can  be  beautified  by 
rolling  in  various  colors,  according  to  fancy.  They  are  light  and  neat,  con- 
veniently handled,  make  no  noise  if  they  fall  to  the  floor,  and  can  be  washed 
if  desired. 


Teachers  of  Latin  may  find  some  recreation  for  their  classes  in  the  follow- 
ing: Malo  malo  malt,  quan  vivere  malo.  (I  prefer  with  an  apple  on  a  mast 
to  live  than  with  an  evil  person).  Scepe  cepe  sub  sepe  crescit.  (Often  an 
onion  grows  under  a  hedge).  Sator  arepo  teret  opera  rotas.  The  peculiar- 
ities of  the  latter  are  that :  1.  It  may  be  spelt  backward  and  forward  w.ith 
the  same  letters.  2.  The  first  letters  if  taken  together  make  the  first  word. 
3.  The  second  letters  spell  the  second  word,  the  third  the  third,  the  fourth 
the  fourth,  and  the  fifth  the  fifth.  4.  The  last  letters  taken  in  reverse  order 
spell  the  first  word,  next  to  the  last  the  second,  and  so  on  back  to  the  first  let- 
ters, which  spell  the  last  word. 


TEACHER'S  PREPARATION  OF  LESSONS. 
G.  P.  Peddicord,  Walnut,  Illinois. 

THE  successful  farmer,  who  in  spring  has  in  view  the  raising  of  a  crop  the 
following  season,  knows  full  well  that  the  preparation  of  the  ground 
must  precede  the  planting  of  the  seed ;  he  also  looks  over  the  ground  and  asks 
himself  how  much  of  this  kind  or  that  kind  of  seed  should  he  plant  in  order 


that  his  working  force  may  do  what  they  do  thoroughly  ;  he  knows,  loo,  that 
this  is  to  be  done  for  not  only  one  season,  but  for  each  successive  crop.  The 
mechanic  who  is  about  to  perform  some  mechanical  work  would  be  considered 
in  a  fair  way  to  fail  should  he  attempt  the  work  without  giving  to  his  tools 
that  care  and  attention  that  they  may  need  in  order  to  work  with  precision  and 
effect. 

So  it  is  with  the  teacher  who  appears  before  his  class  without  having  given 
to  the  lesson  the  needed  attention.  He  is  in  a  fair  way  to  fail.  His  failure 
in  its  effects  is  much  greater  than  that  of  either  the  farmer  or  the  mechanic. 
The  effect  of  the  latter  is  only  for  a  time — the  wrong  can  be  righted — the  weak 
places  be  made  strong.  But  in  the  case  of  the  teacher,  who  is  expected  in  all 
his  class  recitations  to  fix  in  the  pupil's  mind  some  point,  there  is  danger  of 
fixing  something  there  that  ought  not  to  be  there.  In  a  majority  of  cases  the 
teacher  who  has  not  given  proper  attention  to  the  text  knows  not  what  it  con- 
tains. How  is  he  to  teach  it  ?  Often  the  subject  is  falsely  presented.  Thus 
the  perceptive  and  retentive  young  mind  is  in  danger  of  having  fixed  in  it 
untruths. 

This  lack  of  preparation  places  the  teacher  in  a  false  position.  When  he 
comes  before  his  class  without  the  needed  preparation  he  is  untrue  to  himself. 
No  teacher  can  come  before  his  class  in  this  unprepared  state,  and  possess 
that  one  great  characterizing  feature  of  a  successful  member  of  this  profession 
— self  respect.  The  position  is  false  from  the  fact  that  by  his  very  position  be- 
fore the  class  he  is  conveying  the  idea  to  others  that  he  is  able  to  give  the 
minds  before  him  the  needed  information  on  the  subject.  He  is  perfectly 
conscious  that  he  is  attempting  to  do  something  about  which  he  knows  almost 
nothing,  when  he  should  know  all  about  it.  He  feels  himself  in  a  false 
position.  He  is  false  to  his  pupils.  They  trust  him  to  a  certain  extent  to  give 
them  the  thonght  of  the  lesson.  They  take  it  for  granted,  by  his  position  be 
fore  them  as  teacher,  that  he  is  able  to  give  them  such  light  as  they  in  thei 
inexperience  are  not  able  to  obtain.  If  he  fails  in  this  he  is  untrue  to  them. 
He  will  not  only  feel  this  himself,  but  in  time  the  pupils  will  discover  that 
they  have  been  the  victims  of  misplaced  confidence.  The  natural  result  ot 
this  is  that  the  teacher  is  having  undermined  the  chief  corner-stone  of  his 
school  government.  He  loses  the  respect  of  his  pupils.  His  governmental 
stock  is  at  a  great  discount,  for  it  is  admitted  by  all  successful  teachers  in 
school  government  that  respect  precedes  proper  government. 

Such  a  teacher  is  false  to  his  employers.  In  procuring  a  situation  he  repre- 
sents to  his  employers  that  he  is  able  to  discharge  efficiently  all  the  duties  of 
that  situation.  For  this  represented  ability  they  pay  him  the  stipulated 
amount.  He  appears  before  his  classes,  and  is  unable,  by  reason  of  this  non- 
preparation,  to  give  the  pupils  the  instruction  that  he  represented  himself  as 
able  to  give.  At  the  end  of  the  month  he  steps  up  like  a  little  man,  and  gets 
his  funds.  He  is  getting  remunerated  for  something  he  does  not  possess. 
We  may  say  he  is  getting  money  under  false  pretenses. 

The  unprepared  condition  of  the  teacher  discourages  the  earnest,  inquiring 
minds.  Such  a  teacher  is  not  at  all  anxious  that  the  pupils  should  ask  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  the  lesson,  but,  on  the  contrary,  discourages  the  question- 
ing of  the  eager,  inquiring  minds  before  him.  He  prefers  sailing  along  the 
coast.  Questions  might  lead  him  into  the  middle  of  the  stream  into  deep 
water.  This  being  the  case,  that  great  essential  element  of  class  recitation, 
enthusiasm,  is  lost.  All  teachers  recognize  the  fact  that  he  who  arouses  the 
most  enthusiasm  is  the  most  successful,  but  how  is  that  teacher  going  to  suc- 
ceed who,  sitting  by  his  desk,  with  book  open  before  him,  one  hand  holding 
the  book,  and  a  finger  of  the  other  perchance  tracing  (for  fear  he  might 
"  lose  his  place")  the  words  as  they  are  repeated  by  the  parrot-like  pupil  be- 
fore him,  having  been  made  so  perhaps  by  such  exclamations  as  "You  left  out 
a  word," — the  preposition  in  or  some  other  word  of  equal  importance  ?  8  or  9 
is  the  measure  of  that  recitation.  The  little  parrot  pupil  will  have  that  word 
next  time,  also  a  "10." 

Thus  it  goes  on  from  recitation  to  recitation.  There  is  no  opportunity  for 
that  live,  vigorous,  enthusiastic  work  which  is  the  omen  of  success  in  a  class 
recitation.  The  teacher  should  not  only  be  prepared  for  the  recitation,  but 
shoald  know  before  the  assignment  of  a  lesson  what  there  is  in  it,  otherwise 
the  pupils  wiil  be  like  an  overloaded  stomach,  they  cannot  digest  the  food. 

I  do  not  think  these  illustrations  are  overdrawn.  Notwithstanding  there  are 
many  who  are  doing  noble,  efficient  work  in  the  school-room,  yet  there  are 
still  too  many  who  are  actually  "keeping  school"  in  this  loose,  slip-shod,  un- 
fortunate way.  The  teacher  must  be  prepared  in  his  work  to  secure  the 
needed  success.  It  will  not  often  do  to  flatter  himself  that  he  is  sufficiently 
well  acquainted  with  the  lesson.  He  must  know  that  he  is.  Let  him  come 
before  his  class  with  his  mind  lately  refreshed  on  the  subject. 
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GENERAL. — The  constitution  of  Colorado  provides  that  "  no  senator  or 
representative  shall,  during  the  time  for  which  he  shall  have  been 
elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  this  state;  and  no  member  of 
Congress,  or  other  person  holding  any  office  (except  of  attorney-at-law,  no- 
tary public,  or  in  the  militia)  under  the  United  States,  or  this  state,  shall  be  a 

member  of  either  house  during  his  continuance  in  office."  Prof.  Steere, 

of  Michigan  University,  writes  to  the  Detroit  papers  a  warm  commendation 
of  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Woodruff,  of  Indianapolis,  for  a  scientific  expedition 
around  the  world.  The  financial  success  of  the  enterprise,  he  thinks,  is  al- 
ready assured,  enough  persons  of  the  requisite  means  having  already  signified 
their  intention  to  go.  The  expedition  will  probably  leave  New  York  next 
October  or  November,  and  make  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  its  first  objective 
point.  He  makes  an  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  the  larger  towns  of  Michigan 
to  raise  funds  to  send  capable  students  with  it,  who  would  make  ample  re- 
payment in  the  scientific  collections  they  would  make  for  the  public  schools, 
libraries,  or  museums  of  the  towns  sending  them  out.  He  thinks  that  twenty 
towns  in  the  state  could  do  this  without  inconvenience  by  the  combined  ac- 
tion of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  matters  of  education.  The  scheme 
seems  feasible,  and  is  certainly  praiseworthy.  The  Vice-President  of  Cor- 
nell University,  Prof.  Russell,  has  recently  been  putting  some  ideas  in  the 
air,  in  regard  to  the  common  schools,  which  we  desire  cordially  to  endorse, 
and  to  which  we  wish  to  give  the  ear  of  the  Weekly's  constituency.  He 
thinks,  for  instance,  that  no  one  is  fitted  for  teaching  who  does  not  feel  that 
it  is  the  most  sacred  occupation,  and  would  not  give  to  it  years  of  devotion  ; 
and  that  geology,  natural  history,  and  philosophy  should  be  taught  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  in  our  common  schools.  "  These  cultivate,"  he  says,  "  habits  of 
observation,  comparison,  memory,  and  judgment.  Teachers  must  feel  that 
superficiality  is  the  American  vice,  and  that  thoroughness,  patience,  and  earn- 
estness are  the  characteristics  which  they  are  to  develop.  Fathers  and  moth- 
ers must  be  taught  that  the  education  and  characters  of  their  children  justify 
every  sacrifice  and  every  expense,  and  that  those  who  can  take  them  and  de- 
velop them  are  entitled  to  any  remuneration  which  will  enable  them  to  de- 
vote their  whole  energies  to  the  work."  Several  unhappy  cases  of  undue 

scholastic  ambition  occurring  in  the  state  of  New  York  have  recently  at- 
tracted much  attention.  A  pupil  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Geneseo,  a 
young  lady  of  but  twenty  years,  failing  to  pass  the  requisite  examination  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  troubled  with  the  fear  that  she  should  not  final- 
ly succeed,  took  strychnine,  and  was  found  dead  in  her  room.  Another  case 
is  that  of  a  young  man,  a  student  at  Cornell,  who  found  eyes  and  brains  giving 
way  as  the  result  of  hard  study,  and  ended  his  life  with  a  pistol-shot  through 
his  head.  In  New  York  city,  a  young  student  in  the  Ladies'  Normal  Col- 
lege worked  so  hard  to  keep  her  rank  that  she  broke  down  with  brain  disease, 
and  died  of  over-study.  Cannot  the  greater  schools  have  an  officer  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  look  out  for  dangers  like  these,  and  take  steps  to  prevent 
such  results  ?  Representatives  from  thirteen  colleges,  including  the  North- 
western University,  were  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Inter-collegiate  Liter- 
ary Association  in  New  York  city,  on  the  30th  ult.,  to  consider  the  subject  of 
incorporating  the  society  under  state  laws.  A  number  of  other  distinguished 
educators  were  also  present.  The  following  examiners  or  judges  were  se- 
lected for  the  next  annual  contest  :  In  Oratory,  Bayard  Taylor  and  the  Rev. 
E.  H.  Chapin;  In  Mathematics,  Profs.  Simon  Newcomb,  P.  S.  Michie,  and 
A.  Hall ;  Greek,  Profs.  T.  W.  Chambers  and  Charlton  T.  Lewis ;  Latin, 
Profs.  J.  H.  Morse  and  Mylton  Maury;   Mental  Science,  Presidents  Noah 

Porter  ana  J.  II.  Seelye.  Some  important  changes,  which  are  likely  to 

have  their  effect  in  time  on  the  schools  of  the  country,  have  recently  been 
made  in  the  courses  of  instruction  prescribed  lor  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  city.  The  more  noticeable  are  the  abolition  of  phonetic  lessons,  ex- 
cept as  confined  within  the  just  limits  of  their  practical  value  as  a  drill  in  ar- 
ticulation. In  arithmetic,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  adopt  a  course  which, 
while  it  affords  a  sufficient  amount  of  intellectual  discipline,  and  of  material 
for  the  development  of  ideas  pertaining  to  number;  does  not  retard  the  prog- 
ress of  the  pupils  in  practical  work.  Object  teaching  has  been  reduced  from 
its  former  too  prominent  position,  and  the  unnecessary  minutue  once  pre- 
scribed have  been  excluded.  Prof.  C.  B.  Palmer,  our  Nebraska  editor,  has 

been  appointed  instructor  in  the  State  University  of  Nebraska.  The  Amer- 
ican Institute  ot  Instruction  will  meet  at  Montpelier,  Vermont,  on  Tuesday, 

Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  July  I  Oth,  nth,  12th.  An  article  by  Prof.  Gold  - 

win  Smith,  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  a 


union  of  Canada  with  the  United  States,  has  brought  that  question  quite  promi- 
nently before  both  the  English  and  the  American  people.  At  the  recent 

annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Association  of  School  Commissioners 
and  City  Superintendents,  held  at  Albany,  Mr.  Charles  P.  Easton,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction  of  that  city,  delivered  an  address  of  wel- 
come, in  which  he  reviewed  in  a  clear  and  logical  manner  the  present  status 
of  educational  matters  in  that  state.  Principal  J.  H.  Hoose,  Ph.  D.,  of  the 
Cortland  Normal  School,  delivered  an  address  on  the  subject,  "  A  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Common  School,  Free  High  School,  and  Normal  School  Systems 
as  they  Exist  in  the  State  of  New  York."  Supt.  B.  B.  Snow,  of  Auburn, 
presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  School  Laws,  in  which  a  careful 
revision  of  the  School  Code  was  recommended,  with  a  view  to  securing  greater 
unity  to  the  various  systems  actually  existing  in  the  state.  Several  other  sug- 
gestions were  made,  respecting  the  compulsory  education  law,  county  super- 
vision, selection  of  text-books,  and  other  subjects  of  common  interest  to  edu- 
cators. The  resignation   of    Dr.   Boise,    at  the*  University  of  Chicago, 

does  not  for  the  present  deprive  the  University  of  his  services,  as  he  still 
teaches  one  college  class,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  through  the  college  year 
of  1877-8,  the  time  for  which  his  services  in  the  Baptist  Union  Theological 
Seminary  are  promised.  Dr.  Boise  has  accomplished  a  long  and  honorable 
service  for  higher  education,  having  been  prominently  connected  with  Mich- 
igan University  for  many  years  before  coming  to  Chicago. 

Literary. — A  notable  exception  to  the  small  annual  school  reports  men- 
tioned in  these  columns  not  long  ago,  is  that  of  Supt.  J.  W.  Simonds,  of  New 
Hampshire,  which  numbers  594  pages.  This  report  embraces:  I.  Extracts 
from  the  reports  of  town  superintending  committees.  2.  Historical  sketches 
of  education  in  several  towns,  and  a  brief  history  of  education  in  the  state. 
3.  A  brief  account  of  the  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association.  4.  A  report  on  the  State  Normal  School.  5.  An  abstract 
of  answers  made  by  school  committees  to  important  educational  questions. 
6.  An  account  of  the  exhibition  from  schools  in  the  state  to  the  International 
Exposition  at  Philadelphia.  7.  Work  performed,  and  recommendations.  8. 
Statistical  tables.  The  prominence  given  to  historical  matters  has  enlarged 
the  volume  considerably,  but  has  contributed  much  to  its  value  as  a  centen- 
nial report.  -The  proceedings  of  the  thirty-second  annual  meeting  of  the 

New  York  State  Teachers'  Association,  held  at  Watkins,  N.Y.,  July  25th,  26th, 
27th,  1876,  have  been  published  in  a  neat  form  by  C.  W.  Bardeen  &  Co.,  of 
Syracuse.  The  volume  furnishes  a  valuable  addition  to  the  educational  liter- 
ature of  the  day,  being  comprised  in  119  octavo  pages.  Our  Home  Com- 
panion and  Canadian  Teacher,  published  at  London,  Ontario,  has  greatly 
improved  in  its  later  issues,  and  we  have  spent  as  much  time  over  the  pages 
of  the  last  number — March — as  over  half  a  dozen  other  monthlies  that  we 
might  name.  As  a  teachers'  journal  it  is  worth  five  times  the  subscription 
price  charged  for  it.  The  department  of  Educational  Intelligence  is  espe- 
cially lively  and  full  of  information.  The  "  Educational  Department  "  in 

the  Galesburg  (111.)  Republican- Register,  edited  by  Miss  Mary  Allen  West, 
is  worth  as  much  to  teachers  of  that  county  as  any  educational  jour- 
nal published    outside    of    the    county.      Teachers   everywhere  would 

do  well  to  subscribe    for  that   paper.     Price,   two    dollars    a  year.  

The  Kindergarten  Messenger,  published  by  Miss  E.  P.  Peabody,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  has  only  recently  come  to  hand.  We  have  before  called  Miss 
Peabody  the  apostle  of  the  Kindergarten  in  America,  and  we  may  now  add 
that  she  is  the  champion  of  the  true  Kindergarten  of  Froebel,  whether  it  be 
styled  "American"  or  not.  Unfortunately  the  desire  to  establish  a  good 
"  business  "  has  led  some  ambitious  ones  to  strike  out  on  an  independent  and 
semi-original  method,  and  to  make  "additions  "  to  the  true  Kindergarten  for 
the  sake  of  gratifying  a  temporary  and  ignorant  desire  for  something  more 
"  American  ;"  that  is,  quicker  made.  Many  people,  ignorant  of  the  principles 
which  lie  at  the  basis  of  true  education,  have  eagerly  accepted  even  a  sham 
for  that  which  is  real,  and  in  their  ignorance  are  elated  with  the  appearance 
of  reality,  as  a  child  with  a  picture.  But  the  genuine  Kindergarten  of  this 
country  is  to  develop  most  rapidly — not  in  the  East,  but  rather  in  the  West. 
The  seeds  which  are  to  spring  into  the  most  vigorous  growth  have  already 
been  sown  in  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Worthington,  Cincinnati,  In- 
dianapolis, and  Los  Angeles,  as  well  as  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
and  Washington.  The  Kindergarten  Messenger,  if  sustained,  as  it  should  be, 
will  become  the  exponent  of  Froebel's  ideas  in  America,  and  will  become  in- 
dispensable to  every  real  kindergartener.  Book-keeping  by  Single  and  Double 

Entry.  A  Text-book  for  Schools,  and  a  Manual  of  Practical  Instruction  for 
Business  Men.  By  C.  P.,  W.  H.,  and  R.  P.  Duff.  (New  York  :  Harper  & 
Brothers,  pp.  192.  Price  75  cents.  1877). — -The  autBors  of  this  little  book 
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have  spared  no  pains  to  render  the  science  clear  to  the  student,  though  it  may 
be  unsafe  to  rely  entirely  upon  it  as  a  manual  without  a  competent  instructor. 
There  is  very  much  of  explanation,  closely  printed,  and  what  it  lacks  in  sys- 
tematic arrangement  is  supplied  by  repetition  in  another  form.  The  study  of 
book-keeping  should  be  made  more  common  in  the  public  schools,  and  those 
teachers  who  desire  to  study  its  principles  will  do  well  to  consult  this  work. 

 The  catalogue  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University  at  Champaign  shows  an 

attendance  of  386  students,  which  compares  well  with  the  attendance  at  much 
older  institutions.  The  institution  is  divided  into  four  colleges,  which  are 
subdivided  into  thirteen  schools.  The  principal  aim  of  the  University  is  "  to 
offer  freely  the  most  thorough  instruction  which  its  means  will  provide,  in 
all  the  branches  of  learning  useful  in  the  industrial  arts,  or  necessary  to  the 
liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes,  in  the  several  pur- 
suits and  professions  in  life."  This  includes  "  all  useful  learning — scientific 
and  classical — all  that  belongs  to  sound  and  thorough  scholarship."  A  prepar- 
atory department  will  be  opened  for  the  first  time  next  September.  With  the 

present  number  the  Catholic  World  opens  its  twenty-fifth  volume,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  indeed  to  open  more  brilliantly.  The  first  article  will  attract  the 
attention  of  every  American  and  every  observer  of  the  United  States.  It 
deals  with  the  devil-worship  in  this  country,  and  it  will  be  a  revelation  to 
many  to  see  how  extensively  this  worship  prevails  among  a  people  that  prides 
itself  on  being  in  the  van  of  progress  and  enlightenment.  The  article  is 
entitled  "  Voodooism,  Nagualism,  and  Crypto-Paganism  in  the  United  States." 
"Presbyterian  Infidelity  in  Scotland"  describes  what  the  writer  considers  to 
be  the  rapid  dissolution  of  Presbyterianism  in  the  land  of  John  Knox;  the 
reasons  he  gives  for  his  view  of  the  subject  are  certainly  worthy  of  grave 
attention.  "  Prof.  Youmans  vs.  Dr.  Taylor  on  Evolution"  is  a  scientific  article 
that  deals  heavily  not  only  with  the  professor  in  question,  but  with  those  who 
are  known  as  "  modern  scientists  "  generally  ;  and  however  the  writer  may  be 
regarded  by  the  votaries  of  what  is  denominated  "  modern  science  " — a  phrase 
that  has  unfortunately  become  almost  synonymous  with  infidel  science — it  is 
plain  that  he  is  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  difficult  branch  of  study  which  he 
so  ably  and  vigorously  treats.  "  English  Rule  in  Ireland  "  is  the  continuation 
and  conclusion  of  a  former  article,  on  a  subject  that  is  ever  old  yet  ever  new. 
The  Irish  people  could  desire  no  abler  yet  more  honest  champion.  "  Tenny- 
son as  a  Dramatist"  is  an  article  whose  title  explains  its  scope  and  purport. 
It  is  called  for  by  the  English  poet-laureate's  departure  from  the  old  lines  in 
which  he  won  his  fame,  and  while  acknowledging  his  power  and  beauty  there, 

vigorously  denies  his  admission  into  the  circle  of  dramatists.  A.  E.  Foote, 

Philadelphia,  publishes  a  Monthly  Bulletin  of  his  minerals,  shells,  etc.  Those 

interested  can  address  him  at  3725  Lancaster  avenue.  The  fourth — April — 

number  of  Our  Young  Folks'  Magazine  is  the  best  yet  published.  This  mag- 
azine bids  fair  to  rival  St.  Nicholas  and  Wide  Awake.  Jones  Brothers  & 

Co.  have  just  issued  a  new  edition  of  Ridpath's  U.  S.  History,  which  brings 
the  record  down  nearly  to  the  present  date.  We  have  spoken  of  the  large 
sale  of  this  work,  though  we  were  in  error  in  stating  that  100,000  copies  of 
the  school  edition  had  been  sold.  This  larger  popular  edition  has  met  with  a 
large  sale,  which  should  be  included  in  the  100,000  copies. 


Correspondence. 


COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

IN  a  recent  number  of  the  Weekly  was  a  communication  from  Prof.  Night- 
ingale concerning  the  proposed  competitive  examination  of  the  schools 
of  this  state  in  accordance  with  a  plan  adopted  by  the  State  Association  last 
winter. 

Without  the  article  before  me  I  may  not  be  able  to  recall  all  the  points  it 
presented,  but  will  give  the  following  for  the  information  of  those  interested  : 

1.  As  to  the  ring.  If  there  is  one,  its  membership  extends  far  beyond  the 
Committee  having  the  examination  in  charge.  It  is  one  of  the  pleasant  things 
to  consider  in  connection  with  our  Stale  Association  that  its  members  work 
together  for  the  good  of  the  cause.  The  substantial  work  that  body  has  done 
in  forwarding  the  educational  interests  of  the  state,  and  the  exhibit  it  pre- 
sented at  Philadelphia,  are  evidence  of  this.  The  ring  is  so  large  that  its  in- 
terests are  general,  not  individual.  But  as  to  the  existence  of  a  ring,  using 
the  word  in  its  offensive  sense,  I  do  not  think  that  the  idea  has  ever  entered 
even  into  the  imagination  of  a  single  member  of  the  committee.  They  have 
no  other  purpose  than  honestly  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  the  Association,  and 
submit  the  results  to  that  body. 

2.  As  to  the  fairness  of  the  examination.  It  must  be  admitted  that  if  those 
in  charge  of  it  desire  to  do  so,  they  can  be  dishonest  and  give  the  pupils  im- 


proper assistance.  But  it  is  believed  that,  taken  as  a  body,  teachers  are  hon- 
est, and  that  they  will  not  stoop  to  any  such  littleness.  At  the  same  time  the 
committee  requested  of  teachers  and  superintendents  of  the  ungraded  schools 
— whose  examinations  have  already  passed — that  any  deviation  from  instruc- 
tions for  conducting  the  examination,  which  were  sent  with  the  questions, 
should  be  carefully  reported  to  them  on  the  return  of  the  papers.  Their  pur- 
pose is  to  make  a  similar  request  of  those  having  in  charge  the  examination 
of  graded  schools.  Circulars  of  information  concerning  such  examination 
will  be  sent  out  in  a  few  days. 

It  will  lie  readily  seen  by  all  that  one  of  the  chief  values  of  the  examina- 
tion will  arise  from  the  opportunity  it  will  afford  for  comparing  the  results  of 
instruction  in  different  schools  when  applied  to  the  same  test.  The  questions 
for  the  same  grade  of  schools  should  be  uniform,  and  prepared  as  Prof. 
Nightingale  suggests. 

3.  The  number  of  studies  in  which  examinations  shall  be  held.  It  is  doubt- 
less true  that  an  examination  of  a  school  in  all  would  be  better  than  in  only  a 
few.  At  the  same  time  an  examination  in  a  few  will,  to  a  great  extent, 
accomplish  the  desired  purpose.  If  any  explanation  of  the  course  of  the  com- 
mittee is  needed,  let  me  state,  that  twelve  thousand  copies  of  the  questions  in 
each  study  were  sent,  by  request,  to  the  superintendents  of  seventeen  counties 
for  use  in  examining  their  schools.  The  prospects  warrant  the  expectation 
that  a  large  number  of  the  graded  schools  will  be  ready  for  their  turn  in  May. 
Now  if  a  respectable  portion  of  these  questions  are  used  and  even  so  small  a 
portion  as  five  per  cent,  of  the  resulting  papers  reach  the  committee  for  their 
examination  and  gradation',  any  one  accustomed  to  such  work  will  allow  that 
they  have  quite  a  task  before  them.  When  it  is  further  considered  that  each 
one  of  them  has  an  abundance  of  such  work  in  his  daily  labor,  and  that  his 
work  for  the  committee  must  be  done  at  odd  hours  or  in  vacation,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  that  the  plan  is  reasonably  comprehensive. 

The  time  of  the  examination  has  been  fixed  at  tenth  and  eleventh  days  of 
May.  A  later  date  would  prevent  participation  by  a  large  number  of  schools 
which  close  as  early  as  May  fifteenth.  In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  com- 
mittee heartily  respond  to  the  hope  that  "  all  will  be  done  in  the  spirit  of  hon- 
orable fairness,  impartial  criticism,  and  a  desire  to  promote  the  true  ends  of 
thorough  scholarship."  S.  H.  White,. 

Peoria,  April  2,  1877.  Chairman  of  Committee. 


ANSWER  TO  "  L.  S.  E."  IN  ILLINOIS  SCHOOLMASTER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

IN  the  November  number  of  the  Illinois  Schoolmaster,  "  L.  S.  E."  dis- 
cusses three  arithmetical  rules,  and,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  think  it  will 
not  be  a  difficult  task  to  show  that  that  criticism  has  resulted  from  confound- 
ing two  words,  piocess  and  result.  Let  us  see.  The  definition  first  quoted 
affirms  subtraction  to  be  a  process,  or  mode  of  operation,  not  the  result  of  that 
operation,  and  although  it  is  quite  easy  to  raise  objections  against  any  of  the 
other  definitions  of  the  fundamental  rules,  this  is  the  least  objectionable  of 
any.  If  subtraction  is  a  process,  and  division  another  process,  they  certainly 
are  not  the  same  process,  even  when  the  same  result  can  be  obtained  by  both 
operations,  which  is  sometimes  the  case.  In  answer  to  the  "query,"  then,  1 
would  say,  yes. 

In  criticising  the  second  definition,  "L.  S.  E."  has  the  two  boys  deal  with 
tilings,  whereas,  arithmetic  deals  with  numbers  represented  by  figures.  Had 
the  definition  read,  "a  process  of  taking  one  number  out  of  another,  there 
would  have  been  no  chance  for  objection,  not  even  with  the  boys  and  their 
marbles;  and  in  the  third  definition,  "Subtraction  is  a  process  of  taking  part 
of  a  number  away  to  find  what  is  left,"  we  still  have  this  process,  and  the  two 
numbers  must  exist  at  the  start  in  any  mathematical  operation,  except  in  evo- 
lution. The  process  cannot  be  performed  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, or  division  without  at  least  two  numbers. 

The  criticism  on  the  given  definition  of  multiplication  is  just,  and  one  that 
I  have  frequently  made  myself,  but  that  "multiplication  is  a  method  (process) 
for  finding  larger  quantities"  is  not  so  plain,  when  it  is  considered  that  this 
process  never  makes  any  more  than  was  had  at  the  outset,  but  changes  the  unit 
from  higher  to  lower  without  alteration  of  7'alue ;  nor  does  it  make  the  least 
difference  with  the  result  of  the  process  what  names  are  given  to  the  num- 
bers operated  upon,  only,  if  the  ideas  should  be  incongruous,  2^  cannot  name 
the  answer.  Seven,  four,  and  nine  make  twenty,  when  added,  even  though 
we  call  the  first  owls,  the  second  marbles,  and  the  third  school  houses.  We 
multiply  six  by  four  and  obtain  twenty-four,  no  matter  what  names  we  give  to 
the  factors — the  process  does  not  fail  even  though  makers  of  arithmetics  have 
invented  abstract  and  concrete  numbers. 

That  division  should  be  defined  as  a  "process  for  finding  a  remainder," 
strikes  me  as  being  a  little  queer,  seeing  that  when  there  is  a  remainder,  the 
division  cannot  be  performed.  If  "  L.  S.  E."  imagines  that  multiplication  can 
be  performed  by  addition  or  the  same  results  reached  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
let  this  problem  be  tried,  remembering  that  a  line  has  length  only.  A  piece 
of  land  is  four  rods  wide,  and  eight  rods  long;  how  many  square  rods  has  it  ? 
Or,  if  it  is  thought  that  division  and  subtraction  arc  the  same  process  or  will 
produce  the  same  result,  the  matter  may  be  tested  by  the  following  :  The 
area  of  a  room  is  1S0  square  feet,  and  one  side  is  12  feet ;  what  is  the  other? 
It  will  be  seen  that  lines  are  to  be  subtracted  from  areas,  and  lines  having  no 
breadth,  the  ideas  are  incongruous  at  the  outset.  Division  is  the  opposite  of 
multiplication  in  the  result,  the  process  cannot  be  opposite,  although  it  may 
be,  and  is,  different.  It  changes  the  unit  from  lower  to  higher,  without  al- 
teration of  value,  as  in  reduction  ascending.  A.  W.  Cumins. 
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Illinois. 


(The  Illinois  exchanges  should  be  sent  to  the  editor  of  this  department.] 

THE  friends  of  the  common  schools  in  Northern  Illinois  are  making  a 
vigorous  move  toward  securing  a  normal  school  for  that  section  of  the 
state.  Every  friend  of  the  public  schools  will  rejoice  to  see  any  additional 
facilities  for  preparing  teachers  for  their  work.  It  is  sometimes  urged  against 
the  normal  schools  that  they  send  their  pupils  to  the  town  schools,  and  that, 
in  consequence,  the  district  schools  receive  but  little  benefit.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  While  it  is  true  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
gradual fs  are  found  in  the  town  schools,  and  for  obvious  reasons,  it  is  also 
true  that  a  small  percentage  of  those  who  attend  normal  schools  graduate, 
and  the  vast  majority  of  these  undergraduates  find  their  places  in  the  country 
schools.  The  town  schools,  generally  speaking,  are  in  good  condition  ;  but 
the  country  schools  are  very  far  below  what  is  possible  for  them.  We  gladly 
hail  any  addition  to  the  working  forces  of  our  system,  and  hope  the  move  so 

courageously  made  may  result  in  success.  The  compulsory  law,  and  what 

is  known  as  the  "  Etter  school  bill  "  will  not  be  passed  by  the  present  Legis- 
lature, if  we  may  judge  from  present  indications.  Indeed,  it  begins  to  look 
as  if  there  is  to  be  but  little  legislation  on  school  matters.  Not  much  is 
needed,  and  we  think  none  in  the  direction  of  compulsory  laws.  If  our 
legislators  can  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  put  the  county  superintendency  on  a 
better  footing,  and  give  us  a  system  of  state  institutes,  they  will  do  something 
worth  the  while.  Some  of  our  friends  are  inclined  to  criticise  this  depart- 
ment as  being  too  "statistical."  Perhaps  they  are  right.  One  duty  of  the 
Weekly  is  to  make  the  teachers  of  the  state  somewhat  better  acquainted. 
In  order  to  accomplish  that  praiseworthy  object,  it  seems  well  that  they  should 
know  "  who  is  who,"  and  where  he  lives.  The  lists  of  principals  that  we 
have  been  publishing  were  for  that  purpose.  Allen  Hill,  county  superin- 
tendent of  Coles  County,  has  resigned.  On  the  sixth  of  March  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  selected  Prof.  Thomas  J.  Lee,  of  Loxa,  as  his  successor.  Prof. 
Lee  is  a  "  West  Pointer,"  and  has  been  for  several  years  the  proprietor  of 
Lee's  Academy,  located  at  Loxa,  in  that  county.    He  is  a  man  of  energy  and 

ideas.  Preparations  are  making  for  a  large  number  of  summer  "  normals." 

These  schools  CP  nbe  made  of  great  advantage  to  the  schools  of  the  slate. 
It  has  been  the  custom  heretofore  to  give  academic  instruction  only  at  these 
sessions.  This  was  well,  but  the  results  for  good  will  be  multiplied  ten-fold 
if,  instead,  the  time  shall  be  chiefly  occupied  in  giving  thorough  courses  of 
instruction  for  use  in  the  common  schools.  In  a  four  weeks'  term  much  can 
be  done  in  this  direction,  while  comparatively  little  can  be  done  in  fitting 
persons  for  examination.  Could  the  examinations  for  certificates  be  held  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session,  and  the  successful  candidates  be  instructed  in 
exactly  what  to  do  in  their  schools,  the  work  would  tell  directly  upon  the 
school  work,  and  the  result  would  be  a  unification  of  the  work,  and  method 

would  be  substituted  for  the  chaotic  conditions  so  widely  prevalent.  The 

Governor  has  sent  to  the  Senate  the  names  of  E.  L.  Well.>,  of  Ogle,  B.  (». 
Roots,  of  Tamaroa,  and  H.  L.  Boltwood,  of  Princeton,  as  members  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  Messrs.  Wells  and  Roots  are  their  own  succes- 
sors, while  Mr.  Boltwood  is  widely  known  as  the  accomplished  principal  of 
Princeton  Township  High  School.  -The  Bureau  County  Agricultural  So- 
ciety has  arranged  a  very  fair  premium  list  for  an  educational  exhibit  at  the 
next  fair.  The  credit  of  originating  this  enterprise  belongs  to  Supt.  Miller, 
who  has  been  working  it  up  ever  since  he  returned  from  "the  Centennial." 

 Will  the  county  superintendents  please  remember  that  it  is  impossible  for 

this  department  to  be  very  successful  in  its  news  feature  without  their  assist- 
ance?   Drop  us  a  line  each  month  giving  educational  items  of  interest  in 

your  counties,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  publish  them.  Mr.  Charles  Cran- 

dell,  of  the  Normal  class  of  '69,  and  for  several  years  a  teacher  in  Troy,  N. 
V'.,  succeeds  Mr.  Paisley,  at  Lexington.    Mr.  Paisley  is  slowly  regaining  his 

health.  The  Illinois  Wesleyan  University  closed  its  winter  term  March 

25th.  During  the  term  just  closed  the  attendance  has  been  larger  than  ever 
before.    Dr.  R.  Edwards,  now  preaching  at  Princeton,  has  received  a  call 


to  the  presidency  of  Oberlin  College.  His  answer  has  not  yet  been  made 
public.  Dr.  J.  A.  Sewall  was,  on  the  30th  ult.,  unanimously  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  new  Colorado  State  University,  located  at  Boulder.  Dr.  Sewall 
has  occupied  the  chair  of  Natural  Sciences  in  the  Illinois  State  Normal 
School  for  sixteen  years.  During  that  time  he  has  become  extensively  known 
as  a  teacher  of  marked  success,  a  lecturer  of  unusual  originality  and  power, 
and  a  scientist  who  possesses  the  rare  faculty  of  popularizing  scientific  knowl- 
edge. He  has  the  ability  of  "  saying  things  "  in  a  degree  equaled  by  few 
men.  If  any  man  can  render  higher  education  popular,  it  is  he.  No  teach- 
er within  the  limits  of  Illinois  possesses  a  higher  degree  of  personal  popular- 
ity. Should  he  conclude  to  accept  the  flattering  offer,  Illinois  will  suffer  a 
loss  that  she  can  ill  afford.  We  shall  not  presume  to  dictate,  but  we  would 
respectfully  suggest  to  our  Colorado  friends  that  this  matter  is  becoming  a 
trifle  monotonous.  Not  content  with  a  most  excellent  governor,  and  several 
others  of  our  most  promising  citizens,  they  are  continuing  their  assaults  upon 
our  educational  force  until  it  is  becoming  a  matter  of  genuine  solicitude. 
Should  the  doctor  conclude  to  follow  "  the  course  of  empire,"  he  will  receive 
a  hearty  God-speed  from  his  brethren  of  the  prairie,  and  they  will  have,  at 
least,  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  people  of  the  young  centennial 
commonwealth  can  never  treat  him  better  than  he  deserves.  We  have  re- 
ceived the  annual  reports  of  Peoria  and  Quincy  schools  for  1876. 


A  CORRECTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

"  G.  W.  W.,"  of  Oak  Park,  is  mistaken.  Wheeling  is,  and  ever  has  been, 
the  capital  of  West  Virginia.  The  "  reason  "  is,  although  the  Legislature 
voted  to  change  the  capital  from  Wheeling  to  Charleston,  the  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  the  bill  was  unconstitutional,  and  nothing  further  was  done 
about  it.  Yours,  J.  P.  Y. 

Danvers,  111.,  March  20,  1877. 


Michigan. 


THE  joint  legislative  committee  appointed  last  January  to  investigate  the 
Laboratory  deficits  of  the  University,  after  spending  two  months  upon 
the  work  assigned  to  them,  made  their  report  to  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  on  Tuesday  evening,  March  27th.  The  report  is  very  full, 
and  in  some  parts  quite  severe.  It  blames  the  Board  of  Regents  for  their  al- 
leged loose  way  of  conducting  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Laboratory.  It 
finds  a  deficiency  in  tht  Laboratory  accounts  of  about  $5, 800.  The  report 
says:  "Of  this  amount,  $3,349.73  is  made  up  of  missing  tickets,  and  certifi- 
cates having  a  corresponding  stub,  with  a  red  line  and  letter  D,  certified  by 
Dr.  Douglass  to  have  been  paid  to  him.  The  remaining  part  of  this  defalca- 
tion is  $2,478.09.  Of  this  we  are  able  to  trace  to  our  satisfaction  $1,998.78 
to  the  same  hands.  The  balance  of  $479.30  is  traced  to  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Rose."  Beyond  this,  the  report  says  the  evidence  is  "cloudy  and  conflicting." 
The  report,  however,  goes  on  to  say  that  Dr.  Rose  claims  that  he  has  paid  the 
amount  traced  to  him,  and  states  that  "  the  frank  manner  in  which  Rose  gave 
his  testimony,  apparently  seeking  to  cover  up  nothing,  powerfully  commends 
his  statement  to  our  fullest  credence."  The  report  strikes  some  as  being  un- 
necessarily bitter  in  its  strictures  upon  Dr.  Douglas.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  professional  schools  on  Wednesday,  March  28th,  66  were  grad- 
uated in  medicine  "  regular,"  13  in  homoeopathy,  8  in  dentistry,  and  122  in 
law.    The  degree  of  B.  A.  was  also  conferred  upon  Mr.  Albert  Borchers  by 

recommendation  of  the  literary  faculty.  The  question  as  to  whether  the 

seniors  shall  be  allowed  to  dance  in  the  University  buildings,  unfortunately 
for  the  cause  of  learning,  could  not  be  settled  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Re- 
gents, as  the  dignified  gentlemen  were  a  tie  upon  the  subject.  Miss  Lou 
M.  Reed  was  by  vote  continued  for  another  year  as  assistant  in  the  museum, 

at  a  salary  of  $300.  The  winter  term  of  the  Ann  Arbor  public  schools 

closed  March  23d  for  a  week's  recess.  The  exercises  of  the  High  School 
closed  with  a  junior  exhibition  that  is  spoken  of  by  the  local  papers  in  terms 
of  the  highest  commendation.  The  junior  class  numbers  eighty  members. 
The  attendance  in  the  High  School  has  been  larger  the  past  term  than  ever 
before,  reaching  four  hundred.  The  per  cent,  of  attendance  was  96,  and  the 
amount  of  money  received  for  tuition,  $1,642.'  Superintendent  Perry  has 
been  experimenting  somewhat  with  kindergartening  in  one  of  the  ward 
schools,  and  with  good  results.  Miss  Kerr,  principal  of  the  First  Ward 
School,  on  sick  leave  for  some  time  past,  will  resume  her  duties  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  term.  One  of  our  exchanges  gives  an  interesting  and 

highly  appreciative  account  of  a  visit  to  the  regular  weekly  rhetorical  exer- 
cises of  the  Saginaw  City  High  School.  The  following  was  the  programme, 
and  it  may  be  of  suggestive  service  to  others:  Biographical  Essay — "Bene- 
dict Arnold."  Descriptive  Essay — "Mammoth  Cave."  Narrative  Essay — 
"  Customs  of  Various  Nations."  Descriptive  Essay — "Japan."  Recitation 
— "  Bernardo  del  Carpio."  Biographical  Essay — "  Abraham  Lincoln." 
Biographical  Essay — "  Charlemagne."  Essay — "  The  Story  of  Cinderilla." 
Essay — "  Arctic  Voyages."  Declamation — "Taxes."  Scientific  Essay — 
"  My  First  Experiment."  Biographical  Essay — "Garibaldi."  Abstract  of 
King  Rene's  Daughter.    Discussion — "  Resolved,  That  Public  Amusements 

are  Injurious  to  the  Morals."  The  Teachers'  Association  for  the  townships 

of  Barry,  Johnstown,  Baltimore,  and  Hope,  in  Barry  County,  will  hold  a  ses- 
sion at  the  Bryant  schoolhouse,  in  Baltimore,  on  April  13th  and  14th.  Prof. 
Dickie,  of  Hastings,  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  deliver  an  address  before 

the  Association  on  the  13th.  Mr.  Enoch  Andrus,  a  normal  graduate,  is 

teaching  a  select  school  at  Irving  Station,  in  Barry  County.  The  winter 
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term  of  the  school  at  Mooreville  closed  on  the  23d  of  March.    Mr.  W.  D. 

Billmeyer,  a  normal  undergraduate,  is    principal.  The  Dundee  Union 

School  closed  the  winter  term  on  March  23d.    Prof.  Stayt,  the  principal,  and 

Miss  Finch,  one  of  the  assistants,  are  spoken  of  very  highly.  Mr.  Wilson, 

who  has  had  charge  of  the  graded  school  at  Lambertville,  has  consented  to 

teach  a  select  school  there  for  the  spring  term.  Mr.  Will  E.  Bellows,  a 

member  of  the  senior  class  at  the  Normal  School,  closed  on  the  29th  of 
March  a  successful  five  months'  term  as  principal  of  the  graded  school  in 
Riga,  Lenawee  County. 

Minnesota. 


TEACHERS  will  do  well  to  notice  the  following  section  in  the  revised 
school  laws :  Sec.  9.  County  Superintendents  shall  examine  persons 
proposing  to  teach  common  schools  in  the  county,  in  orthography  and  orthoe- 
py, embracing  the  sounds  and  power  of  letters,  and  word  analysis,  reading  in 
English,  penmanship  arithmetic,  grammar,  modern  geography,  history  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  practical  elementary  facts  of  hygiene,  asking  ques- 
tions to  test  the  general  knowledge  of  candidates,  and  their  ability  to  impart 
oral  instruction  relating  to  the  subjects  treated  in  the  text-books.  If  satisfied 
that  candidates  are  of  good  moral  character,  and  qualified  to  teach  in  all  the 
aforesaid  branches,  certificates  shall  be  granted,  the  grade  of  which  (second 
or  third)  shall  be  determined  by  the  examination.  Provided,  that  in  addition 
to  the  above  branches  prescribed  in  this  section,  all  applicants  for  first  grade 
certificates  shall  be  examined  in  elementary  algebra,  elementary-  plane  geom- 
etry, physical  geography,  physiology,  natural  philosophy,  civil  government, 
and  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching ;  and  no  person  shall  receive  a  first 
grade  certificate  who  has  not  taught  with  success  at  least  one  term  of  school, 
not  less  than  three  months  in  length. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  some  ot  the  readers  of  the  Weekly  to  recall  the 
names  that  have  been  given  to  the  Pythagorean  proposition,  of  which  several 
demonstrations  have  been  given  by  correspondents  during  the  last  three 
months.  The  proposition  has  been  variously  called  the  Pythagorean 
Proposition,  Hecatomb  Proposition,  the  Carpenter's  Theorem,  and  the  Pons 
Asinorurn  of  Mathematics.  The  first  is  derived  from  the  name  of  its  author; 
the  second,  from  the  sacrifice  of  one  hundred  fat  oxen  which  he  offered  to  the 
deities  in  gratitude  for  the  mental  power  they  had  conferred  upon  him  to  dis- 
cover it;  the  third,  from  its  frequent  use  in  building;  and  the  fourth,  from  its 
supposed  difficulty.  There  seems  to  be  some  dispute  about  the  last,  as  to 
whether  it  was  given  to  the  Vth,  the  XXth,  or  the  XLVIIth  of  Euclid.  I 
find  in  an  old  number  of  the  Mathematical  Journal  the  following  :  "  Pro- 
clus  in  his  «  Commentaries  of  Euclid  '  says  that  the  Epicureans  derided  the 
XXth  proposition  as  being  manifest  '  even  to  asses  ;  '  for,  if  a  bundle  of  hay 
were  placed  at  one  extremity  of  the  base  of  a  triangle,  and  an  ass  at  the 
other,  the  animal  would  not  be  such  an  ass  as  to  take  the  crooked  path  to  the 
hay  instead  of  the  straight  one,  as  he  would  know  the  direct  course  to  be  the 
shorter  ;  this  was  therefore  called  the  '  asses'  bridge.'  " 

Will  some  mathematician  favor  us  with  a  geometrical  demonstration  of  the 
Problem  of  Lights  as  given  in  Algebra?  A.  A. 


Wisconsin. 


rHE  institute  at  Oregon  was  successful,  at  least  as  far  as  numbers  (106), 
attendance,  and  earnestness  were  concerned.  Prot.  Graham  made  the 
work  largely  suggestive.  A  general  sentiment  prevailed  for  two  weeks  of 
such  work,  instead  of  one.    Supt.  Frawley  has  an  earnest  corps  of  worthy 

teachers.  As  before  noticed,  the  Fond  du  Lac  institute  numbered  over  300. 

The  room  was  literally  packed  each  day.  There  was  much  enthusiasm  and 
good  earnest  work.  Prof.  Graham,  in  himself  a  host,  was  aided  by  President 
Albee  and  Regent  Chandler,  who  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  the 
institute.  The  topical  work  presented  by  the  Oshkosh  normal  pupils  was  alike 
creditable  to  them  and  to  the  school.  A  course  of  study  for  common  schools 
was  discussed  and  favorably  received.    An  impulse  in  the  right  direction  has 

been  given  to  education  in  Fond  du  Lac  County  by  this  institute.  The 

enrollment  at  the  Juneau  County  institute  at  Wonewoc  was  75,  to  the  most 
of  whom  it  was  the  first  institute.  Prof.  McGregor  fully  sustained  his  repu- 
tation for  securing  close  attention  and  work.  The  members  willingly  at- 
tempted what  was  required.  Supt.  Baker  publishes  the  names  of  30  per- 
sons who  attended  the  Pierce  County  institute,  at  Rock  Elm  Center,  con- 
ducted by  Prof.  Thayer.  The  St.  Croix  and  Eau  Claire  county  institutes, 

conducted  by  Prof.  Thayer,  each  had  a  large  attendance. 


Nebraska. 


[Exchanges  and  correspondents  will  please  take  notice  that  the  address  of  the  editor  of 
this  department  has  been  changed  from  Beatrice  to  Lincoln.] 

STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Nebraska  State  Teachers'  Association  was 
held  at  Fremont,  March  27th,  28th,  and  29th.  The  exercises  of  the 
first  evening  consisted  of  an  address  of  welcome  by  Mayor  Marlow,  of  Fre- 
mont; response  by  the  President,  C.  B.  Palmer,  of  Beatrice;  and  a  lecture  by 
Chancellor  Fairfield,  of  our  State  University,  entitled  "  Learning  and  Labor." 


The  second  evening  was  occupied  with  a  paper  by  Miss  Mary  M.  Elcock,  oi 
Dakota  City,  called  "  The  Garden  of  the  Heart,"  and  a  lecture  by  Robert 
Curry,  Ph.  D.,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  on  "  Special  Educa- 
tion." Among  the  papers  presented  in  the  day  sessions  were  the  following: 
«  Progress,"  Miss  M.  Sawyer,  Lincoln  ;  Report  on  Course  of  Study  for  High 
Schools,  Prof.  W.  W.  W.  Jones,  Lincoln;  "  Some  Things  an  American  May 
Learn  from  European  Schools,"  Prof.  W.  E.  Wilson,  Palmyra;  "Oratory  and 
Teaching,"  Miss  Clara  Albertson,  Schuyler;  "Marking  and  Reporting," 
Mrs.  H.  G.  Wolcoit,  North  Bend;  and  "The  County  Superintendency " — 
one  paper  by  Prof.  A.  R.  Wightman,  Fremont,  favoring,  and  another  bv  Dr. 
A.  D.  Williams,  Kenesaw,  opposing  a  change  in  the  mode  of  election  of  these 
officers.  Several  of  these  papers  were  quite  fully  d'scussed.  One  of  the 
best  discussions  was  upon  the  question,  "  How  May  the  Condition  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  State  be  Improved,"  which  took  a  wide  range,  and  was  partici- 
pated in  by  a  large  number.  The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  arc  as 
follows:  President  — A.  R.  Wightman,  Fremont;  Vice  President — 1.  H. 
Mockctt,  West  Point;  Recording  Secretary — W.  W.  Jones,  Lincoln;  Corres- 
ponding Secretary — W.  Wright, Schuyler;  Treasurer — H.  N.  Blake,  DeWitt ; 
Executive  Committee — A.  D.  Williams,  Kenesaw;  Robert  Curry,  Peru; 
Henry  Nunn,  Grand  Island  ;  J.  E.  Cochran,  York;  Mary  M.  Elcock,  Da- 
kota City.  The  attendance  was  fully  up  to  the  average,  and  on  the  whole  it 
was  one  of  the  best  sessions  the  Association  has  ever  held.  The  place  of 
holding  the  new  meeting  was  left  for  the  executive  committee  to  determine. 
The  feeling  was  general  that  the  session  wx<  too  sh  irt,  an  1  t'lit  the  next 
meeting  should  occupy  three  full  days. 


The  lecture  of  Chancellor  Fairfield,  before  the  Legislature,  contained  some 
interesting  statistics  in  regard  to  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  United 
States.  As  a  means  of  showing  the  economy  with  which  our  own  University 
is  conducted,  twenty-four  leading  institutions,  representing  all  parts  of  the 
country,  were  selected,  and  the  total  expenditure,  number  of  students,  and 
expense /e;-  capita  for  the  year  1875,  given  and  compared.  It  appears  tin1 
the  University  of  California  expended  more  for  each  student  than  any  other 
institution  ($1,086).  Columbia  College  spent  the  most  money,  ($313,187  ),  but 
averaged  only  $468  per  student.  Harvard  had  the  most  students  (1,146),  and 
spent  $233.50  for  each.  The  expense  per  capita  at  Yale  was  $121  ;  at  Cor- 
nell, $268;  Michigan,  $99.75  ;  Northwestern  University, $99 — the  last  named 
being  the  most  economical  of  all.  The  average  expenditure  of  these  twenty- 
four  universities  was  $91,45 1  ;  average  number  of  students,  436;  average  cost 
of  each,  $210 — the  lowest  being  $99.  But  comparing  this  with  Nebraska, 
we  find  that  our  own  University  expended  during  the  last  year  $20,897.75 
upon  284  students,  averaging  $74.58.  Comparisons  were  also  made  between 
the  condition  and  growth  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  and  some  of  the 
best  institutions  of  the  country  during  the  same  period  of  their  existence, 
with  equally  satisfactory  results.  • 

ITEMS. 

An  amusing  example  of  the  economical  propensity  of  the  late  Legislature 
is  shown  in  the  amendment  of  a  certain  item  in  the  Normal  School  appro- 
priation bill.  In  the  line,  "  Incidental  expenses,  including  printing,  station- 
ery, etc.,"  the  "etc."  was  stricken  out,  and  $100  per  annum  deducted  from 
the  amount  to  be  appropriated!  In  these  grasshopper  times,  the  state  cannot 
afford  to  invest  its  precious  money  in  "  etc."  But  the  appropriation  for  to- 
bacco for  convicts  in  the  penitentiary  was  allowed  without  opposition  !  The 
bill  to  provide  a  system  of  institute  work  for  the  state  sleeps  the  sleep  that 
knows  no  waking  in  the  pigeon  holes  of  the  House  Committee. 


Texas. 


EDUCATION  in  Texas  is  certainly  in  a  sad  plight.  The  Permanent 
School  Fund  is  comparatively  small,  and  instead  of  annual  additions 
being  made  thereto,  it  is  oftener  used  by  the  Legislature  to  tide  over  financial 
exigencies,  or  for  speculative  purposes.  The  average  Southern  statesman  has 
never  considered  the  establishment  and  support  of  the  people's  colleges  a  func- 
tion of  state  government.  The  Republicans  came  into  power  in  '70,  and  the 
party  made  a  noble  effort  in  the  cause  of  popular  education  ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  Democrats  gained  control,  under  the  pretext  of  perfecting  the  system, 
they  destroyed  the  same.  Their  new  constitution  ot  '75  contains  the  usual 
article  on  education,  but  abolishes  the  office  of  Superinteedent  of  Public  In 
struction,  and  in  effect  remands  the  whole  enterprise  of  education  to  the  peo- 
ple to  educate  or  not,  as  to  them  seems  best;  and,  indeed,  seems  to  contem- 
plate a  return  to  the  old  vicious  system  of  applying  the  school  fund  to  the 
payment  of  tuition  fees,  at  reduced  rates,  of  those  children  whose  parents  will 
swear  that  they  are  paupers,  or  unable  to  pay  said  tuition  fees,  etc.  Indeed, 
the  whole  subject  of  popular  education  in  the  South,  especially  in  Texas,  is 
beset  with  difficulties,  which  the  Northerner  can  hardly  appreciate.  I.  The 
people  themselves  are  generally  ignorant  of  the  advantages  of  an  efficient 
school  system,  and  it  is  hard  to  interest  them  in  any  system.  2.  The  more 
intelligent  and  wealthy  classes,  under  various  pretexts,  are  really  oppjsed  to 
an  educational  system,  since  the  expense  would  fall  principally  upon  them- 
selves. 3.  The  sparseness  of  our  population  precludes  the  possibility  of  any 
thorough  system  of  districting  the  territory.  4.  Since  mixed  schools,  for  the 
present,  are  entirely  out  of  the  question,  a  double  system  involving  double 
expense  would  be  necessary, and  that,  too,  where  a  single  system  has  never 
been  established.  Governor  Coke  has  taken  his  seat  in  the  U.  S.  Senate. 
Governor  Hubbard  will  not  call  an  extra  session,  thus  school  matters  here  will 
doubtless  remain  in  statu  quo  a  year  longer.  E.  P. 

Texas,  March  u,  1877, 
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Kansas. 


KANSAS  has  a  permanent  school  fund  of  $1,145,796,  which  is  invested  in 
six  and  seven  per  cent.  Kansas  state  bonds,  and  in  ten  per  cent,  district 
school  bonds.  The  Congressional  grant  of  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sec- 
tions in  every  township  in  the  state  amounts  to  nearly  three  millions  of  acres. 
The  proceeds  of  this  land,  when  sold,  will  make  our  public  school  endow- 
ment amount  to  nearly  ten  millions  of  dollars.  The  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Attorney  General  constitute  a 
board  of  commissioners  for  the  management  and  investment  of  the  school 
funds.  The  income  of  the  state  school  funds  is  disbursed  annually,  by  order 
of  the  State  Superintendent  to  the  several  county  treasurers;  and  thence  to 
the  treasurers  of  the  several  school  districts,  in  equitable  proportion  to  the 
number  of  children  and  youth  resident  therein,  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
twenty-one  years.  If  a  school  district  does  not  maintain  a  common  school 
at  least  three  months  in  each  year,  it  is  not  entitled  to  receive  any  portion  of 
the  state  fund.  The  total  amount  disbursed  to  the  several  school  districts 
during  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1876,  is  $289,979.70.  Total  amount 
disbursed  from  all  sources  for  public  schools,  $1,165,638.  There  were  5,576 
teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  during  the  year.  The  average 
monthly  wages  paid  male  teachers  was  $33.66 ;  female  teachers,  $27.03. 
The  average  daily  attendance  in  public  schools  was  89,896 ;  total  enrolled, 
147,224.  According  to  a  law  enacted  at  the  recent  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, the  county  superintendents  of  public  instruction  are  requested  to  hold 
annually  in  their  respective  counties,  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  four  weeks, 
a  normal  institute  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  and  those  desiring  to  teach. 
The  conductor  and  instructors  for  the  normal  institute  are  to  be  selected  by 
the  county  superintendent,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  State  Superin 
tendent.  No  person  is  to  be  paid  from  the  institute  funds  for  services  as  con- 
ductor or  instructor  who  has  not  received  a  certificate  from  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners  as  to  his  special  qualifications  for  that  work.  To  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  said  institute,  the  county  superintendent  is  required  to  collect  a  fee 
of  one  dollar  from  each  candidate  for  a  teacher's  certificate,  and  a  registra- 
tion fee  of  one  dollar  from  each  person  attending  the  normal  institute  ;  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  is  authorized  to  appropriate  a  sum  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  dollars  in  any  year,  for  the  further  support  of  such  insti- 
tute, if  they  deem  it  necessary  ;  and  when  fifty  persons  have  registered  as 
members  of  the  normal  institute,  and  have  paid  the  required  registration  fee, 
the  state  will  pay  into  the  normal  fund  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  out  of  money 
appropriated  for  that  purpose.  The  law  is  a  good  one,  and  we  hope  to  real- 
ize considerable  benefit  from  the  work  done  in  the  normal  institutes,  but  dare 
not  expect  as  much  as  we  would  if  we  had  a  greater  number  of  efficient 
county  superintendents.  Very  few  of  the  county  superintendents  receive 
more  than  six  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  many  of  them  receive  less, — 
which  is  too  much  compensation  for  those  who  are  incompetent,  and  not  half 
enough  for  those  who  are  willing  to  labor,  and  qualified  to  do  efficient  work. 
Politics,  poverty,  and  piety  have  too  much  influence  in  the  selection  of  our 
county  superintendents.  Jonas  M.  Ross. 

Louisburg,  Kan.,  March  19,  1877. 


Colorado. 


OFFICE  OF  SUPT.  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

Denver,  Colorado,  March  20th,  1877. 

THE  General  Assembly  having  revised  and  reenacted  the  School  Law,  I 
desire  to  call  the  attention  of  school  officers  and  teachers  to  some  changes 
which  it  is  important  they  should  know  immediately. 

School  officers  are  especially  notified  that  the  annual  school  election  is 
changed  from  the  third  Saturday  in  June  to  the  first  Monday  in  May,  and  the 
notice  of  the  annual  meeting  must  state  at  what  hour  business  other  than  elec- 
tion of  officers  will  be  transacted. 

No  person  can  be  denied  the  privilege  of  voting  at  school  elections  or  hold- 
ing any  school  office  on  account  of  sex. 

Special  Building  Fund  is  to  be  raised  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  in 
the  late  law  for  Special  School  Fund. 

The  census  must  lie  taken  between  the  20th  of  June  and  the  10th  of  July. 
In  all  districts  having  a  school  population  of  350  and  over,  the  board  of  direc- 
tors determines  the  amount  of  money  to  be  raised  for  support  of  schools; 
their  power  in  this  respect  being  analogous  to  that  of  county  commissioners 
in  county  affairs. 

County  superintendents  will  make  the  next  quarterly  apportionment  on  the 
census  list,  and  not  as  directed  in  the  law  of  1876.  By  Section  28,  Art.  IV., 
of  the  "Land  Law," — approved  March  17,  1877,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  in  each  county,  to  report  to  the  State  Board 
of  Land  Commissioners,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July,  1877,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  school  lands  (Sections  16  and  36,)  located  in  their  several  counties, 
showing  the  amount  thereof,  whether  any  part  of  the  same  is  occupied,  and 
by  whom.  By  another  section  of  the  same  law,  it  is  made  a  misdemeanor 
"to  commit  any  trespass  or  other  injury  to  the  lands  of  the  state,"  and  it  is 
the  special  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  to  take  cognizance  of  all  such 
offenses  committed  in  his  county,  and  report  them  to  the  proper  authorities. 
And  when  brought  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  the  offenders  are  to  enter  in- 
to recognizance  for  their  appearance  at  the  District  Court. 


Teachers  are  requested  to  examine  the  following  extract  from  section  60  of 
the  new  law,  and  carefully  execute  the  same  :  "  And  it  further  shall  be  the 
duty  of  every  teacher  in  a  public  school  to  report  to  the  district  secretary,  and 
also  to  the  county  superintendent  the  average  number  belonging  to  his  or  her 
school  for  the  term.  (In  graded  schools  the  assistants  report  to  the  principal). 
The  average  number  belonging  shall  be  determined  at  the  close  of  each  week 
as  follows  :  In  all  cases  of  absence,  *****  except- 
ing only  cases  of  transfer  to  some  other  school  in  the  same  system,  the 
pupil's  name  shall  be  kept  on  the  roll  as  belonging  for  three  whole  days,  and 
dropped  uniformly  in  case  he  does  not  return  on  the  seventh  half  day;  but  a 
pupil  who  recites  lessons  in  school  shall  be  considered  as  belonging  for  the 
day,  although  the  lessons  may  have  been  studied  elsewhere.  The  average 
number  belonging  for  the  term  shall  be  found  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the 
weekly  averages  by  the  number  of  weeks  in  the  term." 

As  this  has  not  heretofore  been  required,  teachers  should  give  it  their  at- 
tention, and  should  make  the  average  since  the  commencement  of  the  year  as 
nearly  as  they  are  able. 


Dakota. 


1,  LK  POINT  has  two  schools,  a  Primary  and  a  Grammar,  with  two  teach- 
j  ers  in  each.  E.  Jennie  Williams  is  the  Grammar  Principal  and  Sarah  L. 
Higbee  the  Primary  Principal.  Miss  Williams  has  an  enrollment  of  107  and 
an  average  attendance  of  60.  Sioux  Falls  (population  700)  also  has  two  inde- 
pendent schools,  with  Newton  Clark  at  the  head  of  the  first  and  Louisa  Bryan 
of  the  second.  Total  enrollment,  117;  average  attendance,  98.  Like  Elk 
Point,  Sioux  Falls  has  no  prescribed  course  of  study  and  the  schools  are  work- 
ing at  a  disadvantage.  As  a  village  charter  has  been  recently  granted  them, 
the  people  of  Sioux  Falls  hope  to  put  their  schools  upon  a  more  satisfactory 
basis  at  an  early  day.  Vankton  county  looses  its  popular  school  superin- 
tendent this  week.  Nathan  Ford,  a  practical  teacher  and  for  five  years  a  resi- 
dent of  this  city,  removed  his  home  to  Illinois  on  the  26th  of  March.  He  was 
elected  county  superintendent  in  November  last,  to  serve  a  second  term  of  two 
years.  It  is  understood  that  Amherst  W.  Barber,  at  one  time  principal  of  the 
schools  at  Boscobel,  Wis.,  and,  later,  editor  of  the  Press  and  Dakotian  of 
this  city,  is  to  succeed  him.  Should  the  county  commissioners  ratify  this 
choice,  the  district  schools  of  the  county  will  suffer  no  neglect. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

OUR  friends  will  do  its  a  favor,  if,  in  dealing  with  our  adver- 
tisers, they  will  always  mention  the  Weekly. 

To  those  who  have  not  the  full  subscription  price  to  spare,  or 
who  do  not  know  whether  the  Weekly  is  such  a  paper  as  they 
want,  we  will  send  it  for  three  months  on  trial  for  fifty  cents. 
This  offer  is  made  only  to  new  subscribers. 

— Remember  that  the  Weekly  is  not  sent  to  subscribers  beyond  the  time 
paid  for.  A  large  number  of  our  Indiana  subscribers  will  find  "15"  follow- 
lowing  their  names  on  the  address  this  week,  which  indicates  that  this  is  the 
last  number  to  which  they  are  entitled  until  they  order  a  renewal  of  their  sub- 
scription. Please  send  in  the  subscription  price  at  once,  so  that  you  will  not 
miss  a  number. 

— We  have  received  a  somewhat  discourteous  •  and  impertinent  note  from 
Mr.  C.  Harris,  of  Niantic,  Illinois,  complaining  that  an  article  forwarded  by 
him  to  one  of  the  state  editors  had  failed  to  appear  in  the  Weekly.  As  a 
fair  sample  of  its  style  we  quote  : 

"I  do  not  wish  my  article  to  remain  in  your  office,  to  be  used  as  the 
themes  for  illogical  and  vapid  editorials.  This  is  a  kind  of  theft  that  does  not 
receive  my  commendation.  The  subjects  which  I  discussed  in  my  paper  have, 
since  I  sent  it,  been  taken  up  by  the  Editor-in-chief,  but  wherein  his  manipu- 
lations have  made  any  improvement  upon  the  original,  I  am  too  blind  to  see. 
I  think  your  paper  is  controlled  by  Natha}inels  [sic]  who  think  that  no  good 
thing  can  come  out  of  N — !" 

It  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  Mr.  Harris's  complaint  to  state  that  his  manuscript 
has  never  been  seen,  by  the  Editor-in-chief.  Hence  his  assumption  that  it 
has  been  used  as  "the  source  of  themes  for  illogical  and  vapid  editorials,"  is 
totally  gratuitous  and  unfounded.  Whatever  of  those  qualities  may  have  per- 
tained to  the  editorials,  therefore,  Mr.  H.  can  console  himself  with  the  com- 
forting reflection  that  he  is  not  even  indirectly  responsible  for.  But  we  beg 
leave  to  assure  him  that  the  editors  of  the  Weekly  are  the  sole  judges  of  the 
fitness  or  unfitness  of  all  articles  offered  for  publication  in  its  columns,  as  well 
as  the  time  when,  if  admitted,  they  shall  appear.  We  respectfully  suggest  to 
Mr.  Harris,  as  a  safe  rule  of  action,  "Be  sure  you  are  right,  and  then  go 
ahead" — in  the  right  manner. 

— Those  who  wish  to  renew  their  subscriptions,  as  well  as  those  who  wish 
to  subscribe  for  the  first  time,  will  please  notice  (in  our  "terms  of  subscrip- 
tion," page  ii)  that  the  paper  will  be  sent  to  clubs  of  ten  yearly  subscribers 
for  $15,  or  $1.50  each. 
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Editorial. 


THE  need  of  civil  service  reform  is  no  more  urgent  than  the 
need  of  education  reform.  Nor  is  it  indeed  so  urgent. 
For,  at  the  very  foundation  of  all  right  and  acceptable  service, 
whether  public  or  private,  whether  civic  or  military,  must  be  a 
right  preparation  for  that  service.  Such  preparation  implies  a 
knowledge  of  certain  things,  and  the  ability  to  perform  certain 
acts  efficiently  and  well.  The  processes  employed  in  imparting 
and  acquiring  this  knowledge  and  ability  are  educational  pro- 
cesses. They  are  a  part  of  education  itself.  If  such  processes 
be  the  wisest,  most  direct,  and  effective,  the  preparation  will  be 
the  most  complete,  and  the  best  possible  for  the  individual,  un- 
der the  circumstances.  But  if  they  are  defective  and  inefficient, 
the  preparation  will  be  correspondingly  imperfect,  incomplete, 
and  inadequate  to  secure  the  ends  proposed.  Or,  to  put  the 
case  in  the  most  direct  form,  a  defective  education  is  certain  to 
result  in  a  defective  preparation,  or  no  preparation  at  all  for 
whatever  truly  valuable  service  may  be  desired,  either  in  public 
life  or  private  life.  Hence,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  quality  of 
the  service  rendered  must  be  determined  by  the  quality  of  the 
training,  preparation,  or  education  received  by  the  person  or 
persons  from  whom  the  service  is  demanded.  If  the  service  be 
faulty,  it  is  because  the  education  has  been  faulty.  To  reform 
the  service,  therefore,  the  education  must  be  reformed.  Thus  it 
appears  that  education  reform  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  reform, 
whether  in  morals  or  politics,  in  private  or  public  affairs. 

Is  there  then  an  actual  need  of  a  reformation  in  the  education 
of  this  country  ?  Do  our  educational  agencies  yield  the  results 
demanded  by  the  needs  of  the  nation  collectively,  and  of  the 
people  individually  ?  No  careful  observer  can  long  hesitate  to 
answer  these  questions ;  the  first  by  an  emphatic  affirmative,  and 
the  last  by  an  equally  emphatic  negative.  The  question  is  not 
just  now,  whether  we  expend  too  much  or  too  little  for  educa- 
tion.   It  is  not  whether  we  get  our  money's  worth  for  our  edu- 


cational investments.  But  the  true  issue  is  whether  we  realize 
the  mental  and  moral*results,  the  social  and  political  advantages 
requisite  to  the  highest  attainable  well-being  of  a  self-governing 
people.  The  issue  is  whether  our  public  schools  of  the  various 
grades,  including  their  accessories,  the  •  institutes,  training 
schools,  and  system  of  supervision,  are  yielding  all  the  beneficent 
results  of  which  they  are  capable,  or  rather  of  which  they  may 
be  made  capable.  If  yea,  then  there  remains  little  to  be  said, 
and  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  preserve  the  machinery  and  keep 
it  running.  If  nay,  then  either  new  and  more  efficient  agen- 
cies should  be  devised  and  substituted,  or  those  already  in  ex- 
istence should  be  so  altered,  amended,  and  improved  as  to  be 
made  capable  of  producing  results  commensurate  with  the  needs 
of  the  people. 

That  our  public  school  system  is  right  in  theory,  but  few, 
probably,  will  deny.  That  its  aims  are  wise  and  just,  all  true 
friends  of  a  free  government  will  admit.  That  in  the  main  fea- 
tures of  its  organization  and  management  it  is  well  adapted  to 
meet  the  wants  of  a  people  to  whom  general  intelligence  is  a 
prime  necessity  will  scarcely  be  questioned.  The  schools  are  lo- 
cated in  every  neighborhood.  They  thus  bring  the  means  of 
knowledge  to  every  door.  Their  management,  in  the  main,  is 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  people  most  directly  interested,  subject 
to  such  general  provisions  by  the  state  as  are  deemed  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  whole.  In  general,  they  are  supported  by 
local  taxation  supplemented  by  state  aid.  The  territory  is  laid 
off  into  school  districts.  Each  district  elects  its  officers,  and 
these  officers  select  the  teachers,  administer  the  local  finances, 
and  exercise  immediate  supervision  over  its  affairs.  This  local 
supervision  is  supplemented  by  a  system  of  general  inspection  by 
county  officers — in  cities,  by  city  officers — who  also  decide  upon 
the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  organize  the  institutes  for 
their  professional  improvement.  The  county  superintendents, 
in  turn,  are  amenable  to  a  still  higher  functionary,  representing 
the  state  at  large,  to  whom  all  reports  are  ultimately  due,  appeals 
are  made,  and  by  whom  the  state  funds  are  apportioned,  and 
such  general  regulations  are  established  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  most  efficient  working  of  the  schools.  Super- 
added to  these  provisions  in  many  states,  teachers'  seminaries  are 
established  and  supported  with  more  or  less  liberality  for  the 
special  preparation  of  those  upon  whom,  more  than  all  others, 
the  success  of  the  whole  scheme  depends.  Voluntary  aid,  too, 
in  the  form  of  local  and  general  associations  of  teachers  and 
school  officers  for  mutual  improvement,  together  with  private  en- 
terprise establishing  educational  journals  and  producing  pro- 
fessional works  for  teachers,  make  up  an  aggregation  of  means 
for  the  promotion  of  general  intelligence  which  would  seem  to 
leave  nothing  wanting  that  can  affect  the  grand  result. 

But,  as  all  human  devices  must  partake  of  the  imperfections  of 
human  nature,  so  a  system  of  popular  education  cannot  be  with- 
out its  defects.  These  defects,  however,  are  in  matters  of  detail 
pertaining  to  the  practical  operation  of  the  system  rather  than  of 
principles  inhering  in  the  system  itself.  Such  defects  are  made 
apparent  through  experience,  and  are  within  the  reach  of  appro- 
priate remedies.  They  pertain  in  part  to  the  organization  of  the 
system,  and  somewhat  largely  also  to  its  personnel.  The  latter 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  single  but  expressive  word,  incompetency 
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There  is  not  only  a  surplus  of  incompetent  teachers  and  incom- 
petent school  officers,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  behind  and 
below  them  all,  there  is  no  lack  of  an  incompetent  constituency. 
The  people  manage  the  schools  by  electing  officers  and  delega- 
ting power  to  them.  Were  these  functionaries  in  all  cases  intel- 
ligently and  wisely  selected,  teachers  wouTd  be  wisely  selected 
and  heartily  supported.  But  ignorance  and  incapacity 
re  far  from  being  extirpated  from  the  masses  of  the 
people.  In  respect  to  education,  its  nature,  wants,  means, 
and  ends,  there  is  far  less  intelligence  among  the  people  than 
upon  almost  all  other  subjects  immediately  affecting  their  inter- 
ests. There  is  no  other  subject  which  so  profoundly  affects  their 
well-being,  prosperity,  and  happiness.  It  touches  the  secret 
springs  of  character.  It  has  to  deal  with  the  mind  and  soul, 
with  the  capacity  to  know,  to  feel,  and  to  do.  It  is  a  matter 
which  only  the  intelligent  and  the  thoughtful  can  properly  ap- 
preciate, and  concerning  which  they  only  can  intelligently  and 
thoughtfully  act.  But  at  the  very  initial  and  vital  point  of  ac- 
tive operations,  the  election  of  officers,  the  vote  of  the  ignorant 
and  the  unthinking  counts  equally  with  that  of  the  scholar  and 
the  philosopher. 

The  result  is  that  school  boards  are  not  unfrequently  composed 
of  persons  many  of  whom  are  both  intellectually  and  morally 
unfitted  to  discharge  the  duties  imposed  upon  them.  The  unedu- 
cated are  not  proper  judges  of  education,  nor  of  the  means  and 
agencies  essential  to  its  development.  Ignorant  school  officers 
are  incompetent  to  determine  the  qualifications  of  teachers. 
Men  in  public  positions  who  cannot  rise  above  the  promptings  of 
selfishness,  nepotism,  and  prejudice  in  dealing  with  public  affairs 
cannot  be  expected  to  act  with  a  single  eye  to  the  public 
good.  And  thus  it  is.  The  great  overshadowing  evil  of  our 
school  system  is  ignorance  and  incompetence.  Ignorant  and  in- 
competent school  boards,  elected  by  ignorant,  indifferent,  and 
undiscriminating  voters,  or  appointed  through  the  scheming  of 
tricky  and  unprincipled  politicians,  are  likely  to  bring  forth  fruit 
after  their  kind,  by  selecting  ignorant,  inexperienced,  and  un- 
trained teachers,  who  can  do  no  less  than  reproduce  their  own 
deficiencies  in  the  schools.  With  such  boards,  cheapness  is  apt 
to  be  the  essential  qualification.  Learning,  character,  experi- 
ence, and  the  skill  that  is  born  of  special  training,  are  nothing 
when  weighed  in  the  balance  against  a  niggardly  compensation. 
Men  of  this  stamp  in  charge  of  public  institutions  are  simply  obstruc- 
tionists. Incapable  of  appreciating  the  importance  of  the  work 
mistakenly  committed  to  their  charge,  their  sole  ambition  seems 
to  be  to  save  a  few  dollars  at  the  expense  of  crucifying  the  best 
interests  of  the  schools,  and  of  humiliating  and  driving  from  the 
profession  the  men  and  women  of  true  worth,  who  respect  them- 
selves too  highly  to  submit  to  the  domineering  of  mere  educa- 
tional dummies.  Here  is  the  root  of  the  evil  running  down  deep 
in  the  soil,  and  only  yet  indifferently  exposed  to  the  light  of  day. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  remove  another  portion  of  the  dirt  that 
covers  it  in  a  future  number  of  the  Weekly. 


It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
popular  education,  as  well  as  that  of  patriotism,  that  many 
Southerners,  not  only  of  the  baser  class,  but  of  those  who  have 
something  of  "liberal  education,"  cannot  yet  divest  them- 
selves of  the  absurd  old-time  race-prejudices.  The  only  hope 
of  the  South,  ultimately,  is  in  general  education.  And  yet,  re- 
cently, in  Macon,  Georgia,  nearly  all  the  leading  whites  of  the 
city  signed  a  paper  affirming  that  they  will  not  vote  for  any 


candidate  not  pledged  to  oppose  any  increase  in  the  'school  tax, 
which  meant,  in  plain  terms,  no  larger  provision  for  negro  edu- 
cation, against  which,  indeed,  a  local  paper  took  the  strongest 
ground  it  could  take.  Such  sentiments  soon  came  out  in  cor- 
respondent action.  The  "  Lewis  High  School,"  of  that  city, 
occupied  a  large  building  erected  in  1867  by  the  American 
Missionary  Association.  It  accommodated  the  colored  public 
schools  of  the  city,  and  also  a  normal  school  conducted  by  the 
Association.  Near  to  it  was  the  chapel  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church  of  Macon,  and  the  parsonage.  Two  attempts 
had  previously  been  made  to  burn  these  buildings,  and  a  third 
attempt  was  finally  successful.  The  fire  department  came  and 
looked  on.  They  played  on  a  couple  of  houses  situated  close 
to  the  school-house,  belonging  to  white  men,  but  refused  to  at- 
tempt to  save  the  building  used  by  the  negroes  and  abolitionists, 
saying  that  they  had  enough  to  do  to  save  white  people's  proper- 
ty. When  the  fire  attacked  the  church  the  mayor  earnestly  be- 
sought the  chief  of  the  fire  department  to  try  to  save  it,  but 
he  refused.  The  negroes  are  in  utter  misery  and  despair  over 
the  loss  of  their  opportunities  for  education,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  their  condition  is  being  made  more  uncomfortable 
than  when  they  were  in  slavery. 

In  full  keeping  with  the  above  exhibition  of  Southern  feeling, 
is  the  recmt  narrow  and  ill-considered  action  of  State  Superin- 
tendent Ruffner,  of  Virginia,  who  publishes  a  letter  in  which  he 
plainly  declares  that  he  considers  "  northern  histories  of  the 
United  States  generally  unfit  for  use  in  Virginia  public  schools." 
Only  "Virginia-written  histories,"  he  says,  are  allowed  by  the 
regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  reason  is 
clear.  The  story  of  the  Rebellion  must  be  written  to  the  stan- 
dard of  Southern  taste  and  the  old  Southern  notions.  This  is 
sad,  indeed,  regarded  from  any  standpoint.  -  W. 

There  is  a  most  fatal  notion  prevalent  among  superficial  advo- 
cates of  a  public  educational  policy,  which  seems  to  assume  that 
there  is  some  moral  quality  in  arithmetic,  reading,  writing,  etc. 
Now,  a  boy  is  not  made  one  whit  the  better  by  all  the  arithmetic 
you  can  crowd  into  his  head.  He  may  be,  for  some  purposes, 
more  efficient,  but  he  is  not  morally  any  better  or  more  useful 
citizen.  Men  who  know  the  most  are  not  by  any  means  most 
philanthropic  and  trustworthy.  Of  this  the  current  history  of 
our  times  furnishes  abundant  proof.  On  what  ground,  then,  can 
the  state  support  schools  as  a  means  of  self-preservation  ?  Most 
assuredly  on  no  other  ground  than  that  these  schools  shall  be 
trainers  in  morality  and  virtue.  No  other  schools  are  any  bul- 
wark to  the  nation.  Mere  intelligence  is  not  virtue,  nor  is  it 
even  akin  to  virtue.  It  is  virtue,  not  intelligence,  that  is  the  safe- 
guard of  the  state.  Knowledge  may  be  power,  but  it  is  not 
honor  nor  honesty.  O. 

There  are  many,  doubtless,  who  can  not  understand  why  the 
state  cannot  maintain  a  system  of  public  schools  limited  to  the 
teaching  of  the  ordinary  branches  of  a  common  English  educa- 
tion. Such  forget  that  the  very  spirit  which  is  necessary  to  keep 
alive  and  active  any  interest  in  education  must  be  a  free  spirit, 
an  ambitious  spirit,  a  spirit  of  noble  emulation.  The  moment 
you  set  bounds  to  an  educational  system  in  this  manner,  that  mo- 
ment you  begin  a  process  which  will  ere  long  dwarf  and  destroy 
it.  The  police  argument  for  common  schools,  viz.,  that  it  is 
cheaper  to  support  schools  than  jails  and  poorhouses,  or  the  com- 
mercial one,  which  says,  Take  my  boy  and  make  of  him  just  the 
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sharpest,  shrewdest  business  man  you  can  in  the  shortest  possible 
amount  of  time,  are  too  low  and  ignoble  to  give  permanent  life 
and  growth  to  an  educational  system.  These  considerations  may 
move  an  unintelligent  community  to  action,  but  they  can  not  be- 
get a  permanent  and  healthful  life  in  a  school  system.  The 
very  genius  of  education  is  expansion.  It  must  be  contin- 
ually reaching  for  the  unattained.  The  parent  with  a  very 
limited  education,  who  is  satisfied  to  give  his  children  only  what 
he  himself  has  had,  will  not  give  them  that  unless  his  own  will 
be  interfered  with.  The  school  system  that  has  got  its  growth  is 
like  a  town  which  is  finished,  it  is  ready  for  decay.  Such  consid- 
erations, we  know,  are  not  as  tangible  as  cast-iron  and  granite, 
and  are  hence  in  great  danger  of  losing  their  force  upon  the  dull 
and  stupid.  But  they  are  the  true  principles  which  determine 
the  efficacy  and  perpetuity  of  any  school  system.  When  any 
state  fully  decides  to  limit  its  public  school  system  to  the  mere 
teaching  of  the  common  school  branches,  the  time  of  decline 
has  come,  and  it  will  not  be  long  ere  its  educational  system  is 
circumscribed  within  much  much  narrower  limits.  O. 

In  a  meeting  of  a  certain  school  board  that  we  wot  of,  sever- 
al of  the  members  having  been  seized  with  the  mania  for  econ- 
omy, one  of  the  members  in  a  moment  of  inspiration  hit  upon 
a  happy  thought  which  he  developed  before  the  board  somewhat 
in  this  manner  :  "  Here  we  are  paying  our  superintendent  #2,000 
per  year,  and  he  has  no  capital  invested.  I  have  a  capital  of 
#20,000  or  #30,000  invested  in  my  business,  and  for  the  past 
year  I  have  not  made  half  that  amount.  It  is  preposterous. 
Everything  is  down,  and  salaries  must  come  down.  We  are  ac- 
tually paying  our  principal  more  than  I  am  making  with  all  my 
labor  and  capital."  Now  what  was  the  answer  to  all  this  ?  For- 
tunately there  was  the  right  man  in  that  place.  Another  mem- 
ber of  the  board,  who  was  also  a  business  man,  and  had  several 
times  as  much  capital  (perhaps  not  as  much  credit)  invested  in 
his  business,  was  ready  with  the  reply.    "No  doubt  it  is  so, 

friend  .    I,  too,  have  considerable  invested  in  my  business, 

and  put  into  it  all  my  time  and  energy.  Nevertheless,  I  have 
not  added  to  my  capital  for  two  or  three  years  past.    But,  friend 

 ,  a  few  years  ago,  when  I  was  netting  #10,000  a  year,  our 

superintendent  and  principal  were  working  on  at  the  same  sal- 
ary as  to-day,  and  money  was  not  worth  more  than  half  what  it 
is  now.  We  take  the  chances  of  trade.  When  times  are  good 
and  business  brisk,  we  make  largely,  and  when  they  turn  we 
make  less  or  lose.  But  men  on  a  salary  have  never  any  oppor- 
tunities for  large  gains ;  they  must  depend  on"  the  little  savings 
they  can  make  from  their  salaries  in  the  years  when  prices  are 
down  to  prepare  for  the  rainy  day.  Let  us  not  forget  that  these 
savings  are  never  large.  No  such  men  can  ever  acquire  what  we 
business  men  call  a  competency  from  their  salaries.  I  hope  we 
shall  drop  this  matter  of  reducing  salaries."  And  it  was 
dropped.  O. 

DRAWING  FROM  DICTATION.  II. 

Prof.  L.  S.  Thompson,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

BEFORE  dictation  lessons  in  drawing  can  be  given,  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  to  be  used  must  be  made  plain.  The  meaning  of  right,  left,  up- 
per, lower,  above,  below,  top,  bottom,  straight,  crooked,  vertical,  horizontal, 
slanting,  or  oblique,  middle,  and  inch,  should  be  taught  as  a  preparation  for 
the  simplest  exercises. 

Some  of  these  words  will  be  familiar  to  the  youngest  school  children. 
Others  will  require  careful  illustration  and  considerable  drilling  to  make  the 
pupils  thoroughly  at  ease  in  their  use.    Ask  the  children  to  raise  their  right 


hands,  their  left  hands,  until  they  can,  without  hesitation,  raise  whichever 
hand  may  be  called  for.  Ask  them  to  point  to  the  right  sides  of  their  slates, 
the  left  sides,  the  upper  parts,  the  lower  parts,  the  tops,  the  bottoms.  Place 
one  hand  above  another,  below  another  ;  one  book  above  another,  below  an- 
other. Teach  the  meaning  of  vertical,  by  holding  a  stick  with  one  end  point- 
ing directly  upward,  and  the  other  end  pointing  directly  downward.  Also, 
point  out  things  in  the  schoolroom  that  are  vertical,  such  as  the  sides  of  the 
doors,  the  sides  of  the  windows,  parts  of  the  sash,  etc.  Draw  a  vertical  line 
on  the  blackboard,  and  have  the  children  draw  a  similar  line  on  their  slates. 
Show  them  that  the  line  on  their  slates  will  not  be  vertical  unless  they  hold 
their  slates  vertical,  but  that  it  is  common  to  call  a  line  on  a  slate,  or  paper, 
vertical,  when  one  end  points  toward  the  body,  and  the  other  end  from  the 
body. 

Teach  the  meaning  of  horizontal  and  slanting,  or  oblique,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  of  teaching  the  meaning  of  vertical.  Show  the  difference  be- 
tween a  straight  line  and  a  crooked  line.  Do  not  allow  the  children  to  sup- 
pose that  straight  means  vertical  or  horizontal.  Let  them  see  that  a  straight 
line  maybe  vertical,  slanting,  or  horizontal.  Illustrate  the  length,  one  inch, 
by  means  of  an  inch  marked  on  slips  of  paper,  or  by  placing  before  each 
child  a  square  piece  of  card  board,  one  inch  on  each  side. 

As  a  further  preliminary  exercise,  ask  the  pupils  to  draw,  not  from  sight, 
or  copy,  a  vertical  straight  line  one  inch  long,  and  then  to  point  to  the  top  of 
it,  the  bottom  of  it,  the  middle  of  it.  Have  them  draw  a  horizontal  straight 
line,  and  point  to  the  left  end,  right  end,  middle.  When  they  can  readily  un- 
derstand these  directions,  the  following  lesson  may  be  commenced.  If  a 
lesson  in  drawing  is  given  every  day,  one  or  two  lessons  per  week,  in  the 
lowest  grade,  may  be  dictation  lessons,  while  the  other  lessons  may  be  from 
copy  and  memory. 

LESSON  I. 

At  the  centre  of  the  slate  or  paper,  draw  a  vertical  straight  line,  one  inch 
long.  Place  a  point  at  the  middle  of  this  straight  line.  Through  this  mid- 
dle point  draw  a  horizontal  straight  line,  one  inch  long,  half  an  inch  being  to 
the  left  of  the  middle,  and  half  an  inch  to  the  right  of  the  middle. 

Remarks — Each  of  the  above  directions  should  be  given  separately,  and, 
after  each  separate  direction,  time  should  be  allowed  for  all  the  pupils  to 
complete  as  much  of  the  work  as  had  previously  been  called  for.  After  the 
whole  work  is  completed  the  teacher  may  make  the  figure  on  the  board,  as 
dictated,  and  allow  the  children  to  correct  their  work  by  looking  at  her 
drawing.  If  the  pupils  fail  to  hear,  or  to  comprehend  the  directions  of  the 
teacher  at  any  time,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  look  at  the  work  of  oth- 
ers. The  directions  may  be  repeated  by  the  teacher,  or  she  may  give  such 
individual  explanations  as  she  may  think  necessary. 

LESSON  II. 

Repeat  the  directions  of  Lesson  I.,  and  then  add  the  following :  Draw 
an  oblique  straight  line  from  the  upper  end  of  the  vertical  line  to  the  left  end 
of  the  horizontal  line ;  another  oblique  line  from  the  upper  end  of  the  ver- 
tical line  to  the  right  end  of  the  horizontal  line  ;  another,  from  the  left  end 
of  the  horizontal  line  to  the  lower  end  of  the  vertical  line  ;  another,  from  the 
right  end  of  the  horizontal  line  to  the  lower  end  of  the  vertical  line. 

Remarks— A  square  will  be  formed  by  the  last  four  lines.  The  children 
will  be  quite  apt  to  make  it,  and  to  call  it,  a  diamond- shaped  figure.  Show 
them  what  a  square  is  ;  that  it  contains  four  equal  sides  and  four  equal  cor- 
ners. Show  them  that  in  a  diamond  the  distance  between  opposite  corners, 
when  measured  one  way,  is  greater  than  the  distance  between  opposite  cor- 
ners, when  measured  the  other  way.  Lose  no  opportunity  to  give  the  chil- 
dren correct  ideas,  whether  they  succeed  in  making  perfect  lines  and  figures 

or  not.  

THE  DUTY  OF  THE  HOUR. 

A.  D.  Mayo,  Springfield,  Mass. 

THE  most  noticeable  thing  in  educational  affairs,  at  present,  is  the  indica- 
tion of  a  wide-spread  agitation  on  the  American  system  of  common 
schools.  Presidential  messages  are  good  national  weather-signals,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  American  history,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his 
inaugural  address,  enforces  the  necessity  of  national  aid  for  the  education  of 
the  people.  Fifteen  years  ago,  in  the  Northern  states,  it  was  difficult  to  force 
into  a  great  public  journal  an  article  treating  of  the  public  schools.  But  to- 
day every  newspaper  of  the  least  claim  to  eminence  bristles  with  spicy  and 
radical  columns  on  this  theme.  Half  our  state  legislatures  during  the  past 
winter  have  been  bristling  with  educational  bills  that  would  work  the  mos 
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sweeping  changes  in  our  present  system;  and  on  no  subject  of  municipal 
government  is  there  more  earnest  and  bitter  controversy  than  supplies  for  the 
public  training  of  the  children. 

This  thorough  awaking  of  the  American  people  to  the  theme,  next  to  re- 
ligion, incomparably  the  most  momentous  of  its  private  and  public  relations, 
like  all  great  revivals,  is  fraught  with  a  double  meaning.  When  the  ice 
comes  tearing  down  th :  valley  of  the  Connecticut  in  the  spring  freshet,  it  is 
an  open  question  whether  it  will  deepen  the  old  channel,  or  take  a  mighty 
lurch  across  a  broad  meadow,  and  toss  a  dozen  miles  of  farm  over  into  an- 
other township.  A  great  deal  of  this  popular  excitement  on  the  education  of 
the  people  bears  a  hopeful  look,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  great  deal  is 
an  uprising  against  our  whole  American  idea,  and  bodes  only  mischief  in  the 
near  future.  There  are  several  classes  in  all  our  states  opposed  to  our 
accepted  American  idea  of  schooling  the  whole  people  at  public  expense. 
The  ecclesiastics,  who  propose  to  bring  up  the  children  of  their  own  sects  ex- 
clusively under  priestly  rule  ;  the  ultra  secularists,  who  are  looking  desper- 
ately to  get  their  theory  of  next-to-no  government,  with  the  ignoring  of  all 
moral  or  religious  significance  in  public  affairs,  endorsed  in  the  most  vital 
part  of  American  life — the  common  schoolroom  ;  the  growing  class  of  vulgar 
and  sordid  rich  men,  whose  life  is  a  prolonged  howl  against  taxation;  the 
more  dangerous  class  of  educated  and  social  exclusives,  who  propose  to  kick 
away  the  educational  ladder  by  which  they  have  risen  to  eminence,  and  doom 
the  youth  of  all  future  generations  to  keep  each  in  his  own  sphere  ;  the  great 
throng  of  principals  and  patrons  of  waning  private  and  sectarian  schools  and 
colleges,  who  oppose  the  growth  of  the  free  higher  education  as  death  to 
their  interests ;  the  politicians,  who  would  gladly  perpetuate  the  deplorable 
ignorance  that  still  holds  millions  of  the  people  in  bonds; — each  of  these 
classes  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  breed  disturbance  ;  all  together,  they  make  an 
army  able  to  inaugurate  a  rebellion  against  public  education,  more  dangerous 
and  far-reaching  in  its  results  than  that  against  which  we  fought  in  arms  fif- 
teen years  ago. 

Now,  what  are  the  friends  of  the  school  doing  to  counteract  this  onset 
against  the  most  precious  American  institution  ?  It  is  getting  evident  that 
something  must  be  done  speidily,  or  an  injury  will  be  iuflicted  on  the  schools 
that  will  require  years  for  reparation.  The  most  dangerous  of  all  attitudes  is 
the  good-natured  confidence  that  "all  will  come  out  right"  if  nobody  in 
particular  does  anything.  Nothing  "comes  out  right"  of  itself  in  Ameri- 
can affairs.  Every  American  institution,  our  whole  framework  of  society 
and  government,  is  the  fruit  of  determined  and  persistent  toil  and  sacrifice, 
and  any  cessation  of  conscientious  toil  will  imperil  any  and  every  thing  we 
hold  most  dear.  There  is  a  great  call,  just  now,  for  a  revival  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  on  the  subject  of  popular  education,  and  to  that  "  great  awaken- 
ing" every  wise  friend  of  the  common  school  will  address  himself  without 
delay. 

In  this  work  we  only  follow  the  well-known  law  of  the  popular  rev  ival  in 
all  regions  ot  life.  When  the  church  is  dead,  and  religion  going  behind,  the 
first  thing  needful  is  to  wake  up  the  professors  of  religion  in  the  church.  Ten 
righteous  men  will  save  any  Sodom  ;  and  the  school  will  be  not  only  saved, 
but  carried  forward  to  its  final  success,  if  they  who  are  set  to  guard  and  keep 
it  are  thoroughly  alive  to  their  duty. 

This  movement  must  begin  by  a  great  effort  at  self-examination  and  con- 
secration among  the  teachers  of  the  schools.  About  all  the  valid  arguments 
of  the  enemies  of  public  education  are  drawn  from  the  short-comings  and 
failures  of  the  schools  themselves.  We  honestly  believe  that  the  most  dan- 
gerous element  in  this  wide-spread  criticism  and  opposition  to  the  schools,  is 
the  incompetence  and  carelessness  of  multitudes  of  teachers,  in  all  grades  of 
public  instruction.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  millions  of  money  are 
thrown  away  on  teachers  who  teach  only  in  name  ;  who  neither  by  intelli- 
gence, nor  character,  nor  devotion  to  their  work,  are  entitled  to  the  confidence 
of  the  people.  This  fact  is  better  known  to  the  higher  part  of  the  profession 
than  to  anybody  outside ;  it  is  evident  to  every  school  committee  or  superin- 
tendent of  schools  ;  to  every  editor  of  an  educational  journal  who  is  fit  to 
write  on  the  topic  in  which  he  aims  to  lead  the  people.  The  most  impera- 
tive duty  now  is  that  the  whole  upper  side  of  the  teaching  profession  should 
rise  up  and  demand  a  reform  in  the  teaching  force  of  the  country.  The 
leading  teachers  of  all  the  states  should  in  some  way  combine  to  create  a  pub- 
lic opinion  that  will  compel  every  country  schoolmistress  to  look  to  her  own 
position  ;  force  the  school  committees  to  insist  on  higher  qualifications  ;  urge 
the  establishment  of  training  or  normal  schools  for  professional  training 
alone ;  claim  the  rigid  supervision  of  school  work  as  the  only  condition  of 


taking  state  money ;  and  greatly  tone  up  the  whole  body  that  is  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  children.  One  of  the  chief  elements  of  weakness  in 
this  warfare  of  the  schools  is  the  fact  that  the  teachers  cannot  be  massed  in  a 
phalanx  that  is  able  not  only  to  defend  its  position,  but  to  make  head  against 
opposition.  A  well  compacted  army  of  professional  people,  well  trained  and 
competent  for  their  work,  can  march  anywhere  in  America,  and  command  the 
popular  assent  to  any  reasonable  thing.  If  the  teachers  of  America  have 
such  a  body,  the  friends  of  education  would  be  far  more  hopeful  than  now  of 
the  issue  of  our  present  struggle  with  the  enemies  of  the  common  school. 
The  ability  and  character  of  any  teacher  will  now  be  gauged  by  the  earn- 
estness with  which  he  enters  on  the  work  of  exalting  his  own  profession,  and 
making  it  competent  to  defend  itself  against  all  comers  on  the  broad  arena  of 
American  life. 

The  second  work  to  be  done,  both  by  the  professional  and  unprofessional 
intelligent  friends  of  the  schools,  is  to  inaugurate  a  thorough  system  of  popu- 
lar instruction  on  this  theme.  If  the  masses  of  the  people  read  and  thought 
no  more  on  political  than  they  now  do  on  educational  mat- 
ters, the  Republic  could  be  overturned  in  one  Presidential 
campaign.  It  is  because  the  leading  journals  and  the  foremost 
statesmen,  no  less  than  the  most  ignorant  class  of  political  partisans,  in 
the  smallest  country  town,  are  filling  the  ears  of  the  people  with  in- 
formation, forcing  them  to  talk,  and  think,  and  vote,  that  the  ship  of  state  holds 
its  way  through  stormy  seas  of  revolution,  and  never  swerves  greatly  from 
her  providential  course.  Nobody  but  a  school  official,  in  constant  dealing 
with  school  affairs,  can  understand  the  deeps  of  ignorance  and  indifference 
on  this  whole  theme  of  popul?r  education,  among  great  classes  of  moderately 
intelligent  citizens.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that,  except  in  some  emergency 
or  a  sudden  excitement,  it  is  impossible  to  wake  up  the  masses  of  respectable 
people,  even  in  our  leading  states,  to  an  active  interest  in  what  is  being  done 
with  their  children  in  the  schools.  However  complimentary  this  state  of 
mind  may  be  to  the  teachers  and  school  committees,  it  is  fraught  with  immi- 
nent danger  to  the  country.  The  people  of  New  England  need  a  new  Hor- 
ace Mann  to  wake  them  out  of  the  ruts,  and  compel  them  to  apply  the  pro- 
verbial New  England  sense  and  intelligence  to  the  schools.  The  state  of 
New  York  would  not  have  been  shamed  by  a  governor's  manifesto  against 
the  higher  education  had  her  citizens  kept  up  with  the  demands  of  the  age  in 
knowledge  of  this  momentous  interest.  The  western  school  systems  reel  like 
ships  in  a  tempest,  and  the  work  of  years  is  often  wrecked  in  a  day,  because 
the  masses  of  their  powerful  and  eager  people  have  no  time  to  think  and 
read  on  the  subject,  of  all  others  the  most  important  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
leading  part  of  the  country. 

In  this  emergency,  every  sincere  friend  of  the  common  school  has  a  work 
to  do.  Nothing  could  be  so  valuable  for  our  country  villages  during  the 
months  of  leisure,  as  a  series  of  public  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  public 
education,  led  by  the  foremost  minds  in  the  town.  Such  gatherings  would 
knock  the  wind  out  of  a  good  many  conceited  school-masters  and  pert  young 
lady  "  educators  " ;  they  might  breed  a  good  deal  of  confusion  at  first ;  but 
they  would  inevitably  work  as  a  lift  to  the  whole  system  of  public  education 
in  the  place.  Our  school  institutes  and  conventions  should  bring  forth  the 
best  men  to  address  the  people,  and  every  teachers'  convention  that  only  deals 
in  professional  technicalities,  and  does  nothing  in  the  parents  and  children,  is 
a  failure.  Our  educational  journals  need  a  revival  from  the  long  era  of  dull- 
ness and  dryness  that  is  the  curse  of  so  much  of  the  writing  on  educational 
topics; — as  if  the  subject,  of  all  others,  that  should  make  the  dumb  speak  and 
the  stammerer  eloquent,  should  be  condemned  to  the  spell  of  eternal  stupidity. 

And  as  we  believe  in  a  good  Providence,  we  are  confident  that,  ere  long, 
we  are  to  witness  the  appearance  of  a  class  of  apostles  of  public  intelligence, 
who  shall  go  forth  clad  in  thorough  knowledge,  zeal,  and  patriotic  fire,  to  stir 
the  people  with  speech  and  song  to  their  obligations  to  the  children  who  are  to 
shoulder  the  Republic  in  the  second  century  of  its  marvelous  career.  We  read 
the  history  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs  of  the  primitive  church  ;  the  crusades 
and  great  reforms  and  awakeners  of  mankind  with  glowing  hearts,  and  deplore 
the  lack  of  a  field  for  such  magnificent  adventures  in  these  tame  and  prosaic 
days.  But  when  and  where,  in  God's  world,  was  there  a  louder  call  to  the 
grandest  service  of  heaven  and  humanity,  than  in  the  present  condition  of 
our  Southern  States  ?  The  wave  of  revolution  that  swept  over  that  devoted 
land  is  now  subsiding ;  the  bow  gleams  out  of  the  cloud ;  the  dove  flutters 
above  the  realm  of  war  and  hatred,  with  sun  on  its  wings ;  good  men  are  pray- 
ing that  the  new  century  shall  dawn  on  an  era  of  good  feeling,  and  we  shall 
all  be  one.  Who  will  now  go  forth  on  a  mission  of  light  and  truth,  to  plead 
for  the  little  children  of  the  South  ;  to  wake  the  souls  of  her  people  to  grappl 
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with  the  only  tyrant  that  now  threatens  her  peace;  the  ignorance  and  brutality 
and  superstition  of  millions  of  her  daughters  and  sons  ?  We  trust  in  God  that 
the  occasion  will  find  the  man,  and  the  people  will  respond  to  his  call. 

THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Prof.  C.  F.  R.  Bellows,  State  Normal  School,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 

IN  a  recent  number  of  the  Weekly,  a  writer  who  signs  himself  "  O  " 
makes  the  following  statement : 
"  Four  years  ago,  when  the  function  of  the  normal  school  was  so  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  National  Association  at  Boston,  it  seemed  to  be  the  concurrent 
opinion  of  the  men  engaged  in  them  that  this  function  is  the  training  of  teach- 
ers for  our  lower  schools,  such  as  the  rural  schools  and  those  below  the  high 
school  in  our  graded  schools.  It  was  generally  implied  and  was  frequently 
affirmed  that  the  higher  grade  of  teachers,  superintendents  of  schools,  princi- 
pals, professors  in  our  colleges,  etc.,  must  obtain  the  professional  training  they 
need,  if  they  need  any  for  their  special  work,  from  other  sources." 

Now,  while  we  dislike  to  raise  any  question  of  fact  touching  the  statement 
above  quoted,  still  we  feel  to  say  that  the  impression  which  would  be  pro- 
duced in  our  mind  from  reading  "O's"  way  of  putting  the  matter,  without  any 
other  means  of  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  is  somewhat  different  from 
that  which  was  produced  at  the  time  of  the  writing,  or,  as  it  seems  to  us,  from 
that  which  would  occur  to  any  candid  reader  of  the  published  proceedings. 

At  the  Cleveland  meeting  of  the  Association,  a  partial  report  was  made  by 
a  most  able  committee  on  "A  Course  of  Study  for  Normal  Schools."  The 
report  as  then  made  was  intended  to  embrace  only  the  work  of  what  was 
styled  an  "elementary  normal  school."  The  same  report  promised  the  con- 
sideration at  some  future  time  "of  a  curriculum  and  plan  of  organization  of  a 
higher  normal  school."  Two  years  later,  at  Boston,  this  promise  was  fulfilled, 
Prof.  W.  F.  Phelps,  the  present  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Weekly,  who  was  at 
the  time  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  at  Winona,  Minn.,  was  chairman  of 
the  committee,  as  he  was  also  at  Cleveland.  The  following  are  the  main 
points  of  the  supplementary  report : 

1.  That  in  each  university  in  the  country  there  be  established  a  school  or 
faculty  of  education  in  which  the  nature,  ends,  means,  history,  and  literature 
of  that  subject  shall  be  thoroughly  taught,  and  in  which  the  principles  and 
methods  applicable  to  higher  education  should  receive  their  appropriate  share 
of  attention. 

2.  That  in  every  college  and  high  school  there  be  a  professorship  of  educa- 
tion and  didactics  under  the  operation  of  which  the  true  theory  of  education, 
its  relations  to  the  individual  and  to  society,  together  with  its  history,  rise,  and 
progress,  present  condition  and  legislation,  shall  be  taught  to  every  student. 

3.  That  in  every  state  there  should  be  established  one  or  more  normal 
schools  or  colleges  of  a  high  order,  for  the  special  training  of  teachers  for  high 
schools,  for  the  elementary  normal  schools  hereinafter  named,  and  for  the  prep- 
aration of  superintendents  of  schools  for  counties  and  cities. 

4.  That  these  higher  normal  schools  should  be  supplemented  in  each 
county  where  practicable  by  an  elementary  normal  school,  supported  by  the 
county  with  state  aid,  if  such  can  be  secured,  for  the  training  of  those  teach- 
ers who  are  to  be  employed  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades  of  in- 
struction, and  in  the  mixed  schools  of  the  rural  districts.  Following  the  above, 
and  completing  the  system,  is  an  outline  of  teachers'  institutes,  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  quote. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  above  report,  Prof.  D.  B.  Hagar,  principal  of  the 
Salem  Normal  School,  Mass.,  said  : 

"  We  have  in  Massachusetts  normal  schools  of  both  the  lower  and  the 
higher  grade.  We  have  a  course  occupying  two  years,  and  also  an  advanced 
course  to  prepare  teachers  for  teaching  in  the  high  schools  or  academies,  oc- 
cupying two  years  more.  We  have,  therefore,  arrangements  for  preparing 
teachers  for  all  the  schools." 

Farther  on  he  says  : 

"  I  favor,  then,  a  system  like  this  :  First,  a  school  of  the  highest  order  to 
train  teachers  of  the  highest  class  for  our  colleges  and  high  schools  ;  second- 
ly, normal  schools  as  they  mw  exist  substantially  in  many  of  our  states,  de- 
signed to  prepare  teachers  for  high  schools,  grammar  schools,  and  common 
schools  ;  and,  thirdly,  institutes  supported  by  the  state,  which  shall  be  free  to 
all,  and  especially  designed  for  those  who  have  no  time  or  means  to  attend  a 
regular  normal  school." 

So  far,  then,  as  the  above  report  and  its  discussion  are  concerned,  (and  these 
constitute  a  most  conspicuous  and  authoritative  deliverance  upon  the  matter 
under  consideration)  we  find  that  in  the  contemplation  of  a  complete  system  of 
normal  school  work,  it  is  assumed  that  teachers  for  the  highest  as  well  as  low- 
est positions  require  special  training  for  their  work,  and  a  provision  is  accord- 
'ngly  suggested  for  meeting  that  demand.    A  scheme  of  graded  normal  schools 


was  distinctly  proposed  and  earnestly  advocated.  It  was  to  be  as  compre- 
hensive as  the  wants  of  our  schools,  from  the  lowest  to  their  highest  depart- 
ments. 

In  a  paper  on  "  Professional  Instruction  in  Normal  Schools,"  the  Hon.  T. 
W.  Harvey,  State  School  Commissioner  of  Ohio,  speaking  of  the  state  nor- 
mal school,  said  : 

"  There  should  be  two  courses  of  study  in  this  institution — an  elementery 
and  an  advanced  course.  The  elementary  course  should  provide  for  in- 
struction in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  common  branches  of  an 
English  education  and  in  the  philosophy  upon  which  those  methods  are 
founded.  *  *  *  The  advanced  course  should  be  thorough  and  complete. 
Those  who  finish  it  should  be  familiar  with  the  practical  workings  of  educa- 
tional systems  wherever  established ;  should  be  able  to  criticise  text-books 
intelligently,  and  to  teach  others  to  supply  their  deficiencies  ;  *  *  *  *  in 
brief,  should  be  thoroughly  prepared  to  perform  all  the  duties  required  of  a 
first  class  teacher  or  superintendent." 

In  another  connection  he  speaks  of  state  normal  schools  as  those  whose 
"  nominal  purpose,  at  least,  is  to  train  those  who  are  to  teach  country  district 
schools  and  the  schools  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages."  The  last  and  the 
following  are,  we  believe,  the  only  utterances  of  the  Association  at  the  meeting 
which  "O"  refers  to  upon  which  the  correctness  of  his  statement  can^be  at 
all  sustained. 

In  a  paper  on  "  The  Proper  Work  of  Normal  Schools,"  Prof.  J.  C.  Green- 
ough,  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  said: 

'•  The  object  of  our  normal  schools  is  to  prepare  the  teachers  of  our  com- 
mon schools  for  their  work.  We  evidently  need  schools  of  higher  grade  to 
prepare  teachers  for  colleges,  and  for  other  higher  institutions  of  learning, 
but  our  existing  normal  schools  are  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  common  and 
elementary  schools." 

But  from  the  reading  of  this,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  distinctly  stated  that  the 
writer  conceived  the  function  of  the  normal  school,  as  this  institution  at  pres- 
ent exists,  to  be  to  prepare  teachers  for  all  positions  below  those  in  colleges. 
Had  he  said  common  or  elementary  schools,  it  would  have  been  understood, 
probably,  that  he  meant  to  exclude  the  higher  grades  of  our  graded  schools 
from  those  for  which  normal  schools  were  designed  to  prepare  teachers.  We 
should  then  have  expected  him  to  say  that  we  need  schools  of  higher  grade 
to  prepare  teachers  for  high  schools,  "  colleges,  and  other  higher  institutions." 
As  it  is,  we  cannot  believe  that  he  intends  an  anti-climax  in  the  use  of  the 
terms  colleges  and  other  higher  institutions  of  learning.  Be  that,  however, 
as  it  may,  he  certainly  includes  in  his  idea  of  the  functions  of  a  normal 
school  as  a  whole,  or  in  a  complete  system,  the  work  of  preparing  teachers 
of  any  grade  whatever. 

We  have  quoted  everything  wt  have  been  able  to  find  in  the  papers  and 
discussions  of  the  Boston  meeting,  which  bears  upon  the  matter  in  question ; 
and  we  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  judge  whether  it  is  precisely  true  that  the 
function  of  the  normal  school  m  our  educational  system  was  contemplated  as 
having  as  its  limit  "the  training  of  teachers  for  our  lower  schools,  such  as 
the  rural  school  and  those  below  the  high  school  in  our  graded  schools."  Of 
course  we  do  not  know  what  opportunities  "O"  may  have  had  for  deter- 
mining the  "  concurrent  opinions  "  of  normal  school  men,  that  others  pres- 
ent did  not  in  general  enjoy,  but  from  the  impression  produced  by  anything 
that  we  saw  or  heard,  nothing  was  said  or  done  which  looked  at  all  like  set- 
ting up  any  thus  far  and  no  farther  upon  the  portals  of  our  normal  school,  or 
across  the  way  of  their  development  in  the  fullest  sphere  of  their  appropriate 
work.  A  consideration  of  what  that  work  is,  as  we  conceive  it  in  Michigan, 
is  reserved  for  a  future  paper. 


During  the  first  five  years  we  let  children  play — not  that  we  respect  this 
play,  but  because  we  can't  well  help  it.  Nature,  just  by  force  of  her  sim- 
plicity, keeps  us  at  bay  here.  But  afterward  we  take  our  revenge  ;  we  put 
the  child  into  the  school-room  and  turn  nature  out  of  doors  ;  we  develop  his 
senses  by  the  use  of  long  lines  of  unfamiliar  words  in  the  spelling-book  and 
the  learning  by  heart  of  the  multiplication  table.  The  "table  of  sixes"  is 
disposed  of  at  one  lesson.  Ask  how  he  knows  that  six  times  four  are  twenty- 
four,  and  he  brings  you  his  arithmetic  and  points  to  the  table  as  proof.  His 
doll  is  given  him  ready  dressed;  how  can  he  do  anything  but  accept  it?  Em- 
body the  table  in  sticks  or  beans,  and  his  face  grows  bright  and  confident ;  he 
can  see  arithmetic  and  do  it  with  his  hands.  Educated  men  and  women  Have 
confessed  to  me  their  dread  and  fear  of  common  fractions.  The  voluminous 
wrappings  of  rules  and  principles  and  formulas  to  be  learned  by  heart  had,  at 
the  beginning,  so  dazed  the  mind  that  a  clear  comprehension  was  thereafter 
impossible.  Had  they  at  first  been  led  to  investigate  for  themselves,  slowly 
and  objectively,  the  attributes  would  have  come  clearly,  easily,  by  pure  mathe- 
matical necessity. —  The  New  Education. 
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Musical  Department. 

Editor,  W.  L.  Smith,  East  Saginaw,  Michigan. 

[Musical  exchanges,  books  for  notice,  correspondence,  queries,  etc.  touching  upon  musical 
topics,  should  be  sent  to  the  editor  of  this  department.] 

SELECTION  OF  SONGS. 

SOME  one  has  said  that  memory  is  a  tyrant  that  will  oftentimes  force  it- 
self upon  us  unbidden.  In  nothing  is  this  more  true  than  in  music. 
How  often  do  the  beautiful  songs  we  heard  in  years  long  past  come  back  to 
us,  and,  in  memory,  we  love  to  listen  to  them  once  more;  and  then  again 
some  vulger  ditty  that  we  once  thoughtlessly  learned  will  intrude  itself  upon 
us,  haunting  us,  and  forcing  us  to  listen,  although  we  fain  would  banish  it. 
Thus  does  memory  teach  the  importance  of  learning  only  such  music  as  is 
pure  and  elevating.  In  the  selection  of  songs  for  use  in  schools  great  care 
should  be  taken  as  to  the  character  of  the  sentiments  contained  in  them.  A 
correspondent  of  Church's  Musical  Visitor  truly  says:  "Children  can  ap- 
preciate, and,  if  properly  instructed,  perform  good  music.  With  them  music 
is  inherent,  and  manifests  itself  plainly.  It  is  a  necessity,  and  hence  should 
be  properly  directed,  in  order  that  the  out-cropping  flowers  shall  be  of  healthy 
growth.  Of  course  they  should  be  gradually  led  along,  the  music  selected 
for  them  being  such  as  they  can  appreciate,  by  reason  of  its  consonance  with 
their  capacities  and  acquirements.  Not  '  dirges,'  nor  '  chorals,'  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  frivolous  trash  upon  the  other.  Rather  let  it  be  that  golden  me- 
dium— the  sentiment  cheering,  refining,  sparkling,  delighting." 

When  a  teacher  is  employed  in  public  schools,  it  should  be  her  first  en- 
deavor to  conscientiously  recognize  every  study  pursued  in  those  schoois  as 
of  importance,  and  not  bring  to  bear,  in  connection  with  her  work,  her  pe- 
culiar opinions — probably  formed  more  from  prejudice  than  knowledge — as 
to  the  greater  practical  utility  of  some  of  the  studies  in  comparison  with 
others.  Or,  if  she  does  grant  to  each  study  due  importance,  she  should  be 
careful  that  it  has  its  recognized  place  in  each  day's  exercises.  What  if  a 
class  in  arithmetic  has  a  difficult  lesson,  or  the  school  is  to  be  examined,  next 
week,  in  geography,  are  those  sufficient  reasons  that,  for  the  time  being, 
other  studies  are  to  be  slighted,  or  some  omitted  ?  (Probably  music  will  be 
the  scapegoat !).  Such  irregularity  will,  to  some  extent,  disorganize  almost 
any  school.  Or,  if  a  teacher  regards  grammar  of  more  importance  than 
spelling,  and  steals  a  little  time  from  the  latter  to  give  to  the  former,  her  pu- 
pils will  soon  discover  it,  and,  accepting  the  example,  will  givS  more  than 
the  allotted  time  in  study  to  such  subjects  as  they  themselves  like  the  best ; 
and  thus,  in  a  little  while,  the  teacher  will  find  that  steady,  sure,  and  on- 
ward progress  in  every  study  in  her  school  is  hers  no  longer  to  enjoy,  but 
that  her  work  is  changed  to  troublesome  toil,  while  she  struggles  to  keep  her 
classes  barely  up  to  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  or  have  them  stumble 
through  their  examinations.  A  successful  teacher  conscientiously  observes 
honest  regularity  in  all  her  work. 

In  all  schools  where  vocal  music  is  taught,  more  attention  should  be  given 
to  securing  individual  efforts  in  singing.  The  recitation  in  music  should  be 
conducted  with  a  due  regard  to  developing  the  individu  ility  of  each  child, 
just  as  much  as  in  other  studies.  If  such  a  course  has  not  heretofore  been 
pursued,  it  may  be  a  little  difficult  at  first  to  secure  a  hearty  effort  from  all  the 
larger  scholars,  but  by  means  of  a  little  ingenuity  and  tact  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  all  obstacles  irny  shortly  be  overcome,  and  each  one  will  as  readily 
sing  alone  as  read  alone.  In  the  lower  grades  there  need  be  no  trouble.  A 
good  way  to  begin  such  work  is  to  call  for  volunteers,  and  for  their  every 
attempt  give  them  encouragement — ever  remembering  that  the  willing  effort 
is  worth  much.  What  if  mistakes  are  made  in  singing  ?  Are  they  not  made 
in  everything  else ?  If  a  child  is  unmusical,  and  does  not  always  sing  the 
correct  tones;  or,  if  it  is  timid,  then  do  not  call  on  it  alone,  at  first,  but  have 
some  one  that  is  more  independent  sing  with  it,  and  it  will  gradually  be- 
come more  confident,  and,  in  this  way,  the  greatest  difficulties  that  arise 
in  securing  the  desired  end  will  vanish. 


Practical  Hints  and  Exercises. 


A  schoolmaster,  after  giving  one  of  his  pupils  a  drubbing  for  speaking  bad 
grammar,  sent  him  to  the  other  end  of  the  room  to  inform  another  boy  that 
he  wished  to  speak  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  promised  to  repeat  the  dose 
if  he  spoke  to  him  ungrammatically.  The  youngster,  being  quite  satisfied 
with  what  he  had  got,  determined  to  be  exact,  and  thus  addressed  his  fellow 
pupil :  "  A  common  substan'ive  of  the  masculine  gender,  singular  number, 
nominative  case,  and  in  an  angry  mood,  that  sits  perched  upon  the  eminence 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  wishes  to  articulate  a  few  sentences  to  you  in 
the  present  tense." 


Editor,  Mrs.  Kate  B.  Ford,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


THE  PYTHAGOREAN  PROPOSITION. 

THE  following  solution  of  this  time-honored  proposition  was  suggested  by, 
and  is  only  a  modification  of,  that  given  by  Mr.  Holmes  in  the  Weeklv, 
March  15th.  Having  recently  used  it  in  my  class,  I  know  that  the  solution  is 
readily  comprehended  by  pupils  of  ordinary  aptitude. 

Solution. — Draw  the  triangle 
ABC,  making  AB=^BC;  draw 
the  square  BG=BC2;  bisect  this 
square  by  A  F;  draw  the  diagonal, 
A  G.  The  square  of  B  C  is  now 
represented  by  4  equal  triangles 
(one  of  which  is  ABC).  Bisect 
B  C,  and  from  the  point  of  bisec- 
tion, let  fall  the  perpendicular,  P  L 
=  BC;  bisect  P  L  at  O,  and  draw 
O  K  equal  and  parallel  to  BC; 
draw  BM  parallel  to  PO;  B  0  = 
AB2.  Connect  A  K,K  L,  and  LC; 
AL=AC2.  The  square  of  A  C 
contains  4  equal  triangles,  (one  of 
which  is  A  B  C),  and  the  square 
BO  =  AB2.  The  seven  triangles 
are  similar  and  equal.  Representing  the  area  of  each  triangle  by  x,  we  de- 
duce the  following  equations  : 

(1)  BC2=4.v 

(2)  A_C2=4r+AH"2 

(3)  AC2=BC2+AB2 

The  pupil  who  understands  transposition  in  algebra  will  readily  form  the 
following  from  equation  (3): 

(4)  BC2=AC2-AB«. 

(5)  AB2=rAC8-B~Cs. 

He  now  clearly  understands  the  relation  which  any  side  of  a  right  angled 
triangle  sustains  to  the  other  two  sides. 

J.  M.  Maxwell. 

Louisville,  Ky. 


EXPECTATION  AS  A  MEANS  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

IT  has  been  said  by  philosophers  that  there  is  more  enjoyment  in  the  antici- 
pation of  an  event  than  in  the  actual  occurrence ;  and  whether  this  is  a 
truth  or  not,  we  all  know  much  happiness  comes  from  looking  forward,  even 
when  we  are  in  doubt  as  to  what  the  future  may  bring.  In  teaching,  a  mem- 
ory of  the  past  may  be  useful  to  us.  Pupils  should  be  made  to  know  at  a  very 
early  age  that  the  regular  performance  of  duties  must  fill  a  large  portion  of 
school-time ;  but  lessons  are  learned  more  easily,  and  dreaded  tasks  seem 
lighter,  if  something  pleasant  comes  at  the  end.  We  love  to  look  forward  to 
a  visit,  the  perusal  of  a  fresh  book,  or  anything  a  little  out  of  the  usual  order 
of  events.  A  very  little  thing  makes  a  young  child  happy.  For  the  privilege 
of  holding  and  counting  a  bright  string  of  variously-colored  beads,  a  child 
will  work  all  day.  Few  teachers  know  what  an  efficient  assistant  a  certain 
locked  drawer  in  the  table  may  become.  A  treasure-box  from  which  inter- 
esting things  are  occasionally  drawn,  is  a  wonderful  incentive  to  study;  and 
when  industry  is  on  the  increase,  evil-doing,  confusion,  and  trouble  will  ex- 
ist in  an  inverse  ratio.  A  teacher  of  young  children  will  find  the  following 
suitable  matters  with  which  to  fill  such  a  receptacle  :  Buttons,  strings  of 
beads,  flower  seeds, — flowering  beans  are  really  beautiful,  and  a  few  other 
seeds  are  interesting  on  account  of  their  peculiar  shape.  We  would  add,  too, 
blocks,  sticks  for  counting  and  building,  colored  paper  and  scissors,  pictures, 
cards,  spools,  bits  of  cotton,  woolen,  linen,  and  silk  cloth,  small  skeins  of 
yarn,  little  pasteboard  boxes,  beeswax,  cork,  strings,  large  pins  and  needles,  a 
few  small  dolls  and  one  or  two  of  larger  size,  a  few  small  wooden  animals,  a 
box  of  water-colors,  a  half-dozen  colored  crayons.  I  have  enumerated  a  va- 
riety of  things,  but  many  of  them  can  be  obtained  without  expense.  Prints 
are  bought  now  at  seven  or  eight  cents  a  yard  ;  so,  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  cents, 
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there  will  be  as  many  pieces  of  calico,  variously  colored  and  printed,  and 
each  piece  cut  into  four  makes  quite  a  collection.  A  better  way  to  supply  the 
box  with  such  common  things  as  buttons,  bits  of  cloth,  etc.,  is  to  interest  the 
mothers  in  the  project.  The  pictures  need  be  in  part  no  better  than  those  found 
in  illustrated  papers, — large  letters  and  good  drawings  of  animals  and  other 
interesting  objects.  It  may  take  a  month  to  completely  stock  such  a  box,  but 
the  treasures  need  never  be  shown  all  at  once ;  hence,  the  owner  may  begin 
using  the  articles  at  as  early  a  day  as  may  be  desired.  Here  is  a  class  that 
has  just  entered  school.  They  cannot  study ;  a  few  are  too  timid  to  be  seen 
on  the  floor  for  any  exercise ;  a  number  are  mischievous ;  all  are  active. 
They  have  slates  and  pencils,  but  they  grow  weary  of  them.  Older  pupils 
must  be  listened  to,  and  quiet  and  order  ought  to  be  the  rule.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  the  teacher  to  read  to  them  or  sing  with  them,  or  tell  the  ever-inter- 
esting story,  while  other  duties  are  pressing.  And  this  is  just  the  time  to 
place  some  of  these  treasures  in  the  hartds  of  the  restless  child.  The  buttons 
he  may  count  and  then  lay  on  his  desk  in  such  a  way  as  to  describe  certain 
letters,  figures,  or  forms.  Then  he  can  make  processions  of  twos  or  threes> 
and  call  the  black  buttons  black-birds.  The  print  of  a  boy  cut  out  with  the 
scissors  may  be  set  to  take  care  of  a  flock  of  sheep  similarly  prepared;  and 
baskets  and  pails  of  the  same  kind  will  serve  the  imaginative  child  a  variety 
of  purposes.  Occasionally  a  pupil  has  prepared  a  remarkably  good  lesson. 
An  appreciation  of  his  efforts  may  be  shown  by  allowing  him  to  take  the  pic- 
tures, or  cards,  or  he  may  read  a  while  in  a  little  book  or  magazine  from  the 
teacher's  table. 

Older  pupils  will  gain  much  happiness  from  exercises  that  are  to  come  at 
stated  times.  When  the  time  will  admit,  every  day  could  be  commenced  and 
ended  with  something  of  more  than  usual  interest — a  brief  reading,  a  pithy 
extract  told  in  a  conversational  way  by  the  teacher,  or  handed  a  few  minutes 
before  to  a  pupil,  who  shall  read  it  to  the  school,  or,  what  is  better,  try  telling 
the  same  in  his  or  her  own  language,  but  doing  it  fix  an  entertaining  way.  A 
good  conundrum  or  puzzle  will  amuse  and  help  them  learn  to  think.  Please 
notice,  however,  the  adjective  good  just  before  the  matter  mentioned. 

Occasionally — but  not  too  often— a  dialogue  acted  is  enjoyable  in  the  high- 
est degree.  Children  always  love  to  dress  in  "grown-up  clothes,"  and  a  little 
indulgence  in  such  things  will  establish  a  sympathy  between  the  older  and 
younger.  We  wish  to  make  our  pupils  feel  that  we  love  to  make  them  happy, 
that  we  are  interested  in  all  their  plans  ;  that  we  understand  what  they  need, 
and  will  do  all  we  can  to  supply  their  just  demands.  We  would  never  allow 
rough  acting  or  vulgar  speech.  In  many  written  dialogues  we  find  low  ex- 
pressions or  insinuations,  slang  phrases,  and  a  "free-and-easy"  style  of  perform- 
ing not  to  be  tolerated  even  once.  A  man's  long  coat  and  high  hat  make  a 
boy  a  ludicrous  object  without  very  many  additional  portions  to  his  costume. 
A  little  girl  never  feels  so  entirely  like  a  sedate  woman  as  when  dragging  a 
trailing  dress  and  wearing  a  veil.  A  tableau  is  easily  prepared,  too,  with  very 
little  trouble.  Historical  ones  will  require  some  knowledge  of  the  times, 
which  the  boys  and  girls  will  search  for  during  the  week,  if  it  is  surely  needed 
for  Friday  afternoon.  Little  people  will  greatly  enjoy  dolls'  tableaux;  and, 
in  a  school  of  fifty  pupils,  there  will  doubtless  be  found  the  owner  of  almost 
every  kind  of  dolls'  furniture,  and  outfit.  Say  to  them  that  next  Friday  after- 
noon each  one  may  bring  a  doll,  or  some  other  toy,  to  school — the  boys  as  well 
as  the  girls ;  then  prepare  an  extra  table  for  the  articles  and  room  on  the 
stage,  and  y«u  may  be  sure  of  at  least  two  happy  weeks  for  the  little  ones,  one 
in  anticipation,  and  one  in  the  memory  of  the  good  times.  But  one  week  for 
the  memory  of  the  "doll  afternoon"  will  be  found  to  poorly  suffice — one  month 
or  one  year  will  be  nearer  the  reality. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Sunday  School  Times,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Place  of  Must  in  Training,"  occur  these  opinions,  which  we  copy  because 
they  are  our  sentiments  exactly  : 

"With  all  the  improvements  in  methods  of  dealing  with  children  —  and 
these  improvements  are  m  iny  and  great  —  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
judicious  discipline  has  an  important  part  in  the  wise  training  of  the  young. 

"  Formerly,  discipline  was  the  great  feature — if  not,  indeed,  the  only  fea- 
ture—in the  training  of  children.  But  this  is  in  the  long  past.  For  a  cen- 
tury, or  more,  the  progress  of  interest  in  and  attention  to  the  children  has 
been  steady  and  rapid. 

"  Now  that  this  state  of  things  is,  on  the  whole,  a  decided  improvement 
over  that  which  it  displaced,  we  do  not  have  a  doubt.  Vet  there  is  always  a 
danger  of  losing  sight  of  one  important  truth  in  the  effort  to  give  new  and 
due  prominence  to  another.  Children  need  to  learn  how  to  do  things  which 
they  do  not  want  to  do,  when  those  things  ought  to  be  done.  Older  people 
have  to  do  a  great  many  things  from  a  sense  of  duty.    Unless  children  are 


trained  to  recognize  duty  as  more  binding  than  inclination,  they  will  suffer  for 
all  their  lives  through  from  their  lack  of  discipline  in  this  direction. 

"  It  is  already  seriously  questioned  by  competent  teachers  if  the  kinder- 
garten system  is  to  meet  every  necessity  of  childhood  training  in  study. 
There  must  be  a  place  for  tasks  as  tasks,  for  times  of  study  under  the  pres- 
sure of  stern  duty,  in  the  effort  to  train  the  young  to  do  their  right  work  prop- 
erly. It  is  not  enough  to  have  children  learn  only  lessons  which  they  enjoy, 
and  this  at  times  and  by  methods  which  are  peculiarly  pleasing  to  them. 
President  Porter  has  said,  in  substance,  that  the  chief  advantage  of  the  col- 
lege curriculum  is,  that  it  trains  a  young  man  to  do  what  he  does  not  like  to 
do,  at  a  time  when  he  would  not  wish  to  do  it,  because  he  must  do  it,  and  do 
it  just  then.  Any  course  of  training  for  a  young  person  that  fails  to  accom- 
plish thus  much,  is  part  of  a  sadly  imperfect  system. 

"  There  is  little  danger  that  intelligent  parents  or  teachers  will  at  this  day 
refuse  to  duly  consider  a  child's  tastes  and  peculiarities,  in  their  effort  to  in- 
struct and  train  him.  While,  however,  they  are  making  study  attractive  and 
life  enjoyable  to  a  child,  let  them  see  to  it  that  he  learns  to  keep  still  at  speci- 
fied times,  to  study  assigned  lessons,  to  do  set  tasks,  to  deny  himself  craved 
indulgences,  to  go  and  come  at  designated  hours,  not  because  he  wants  to, 
but  because  he  must.  '  It  is  good  for  a  man  that  he  bear  the  yoke  in  his 
youth.'  " 

BLUNDERS  IN  AND  OUT  OF  SCHOOL. 


William  Smith. 

REASONABLY  there  is  much  dispute  concerning  spelling  and  pronuncia- 
tion. Usage  must  of  necessity  be  the  law  of  language,  but  when  doc- 
tors disagree,  what  then  ?  Granting  a  certain  amount  of  originality,  still  it 
would  hardly  seem  best  for  small  people  to  encourage  the  use  of  awften,  ad- 
vantageous, parent,  and  the  like,  even  if  the  learned  professor  be  allowed  to 
say  recondit,  finance,  simultaneous.  Equally  varied  is  the  orthography  of 
the  schools,  but  it  does  seem  as  though  it  would  be  well  to  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  the  six  recognized  dictionaries. 

The  high  school  in  which  I  am  at  present  most  interested  has  been  invent- 
ive beyond  any  thing  I  ever  witnessed.  Imagine  the  surprise  with  which  I 
read  the  Kweens  of  Ingland.  I  am  sure  the  youth  had  not  even  heard  of  a 
Phonetic  Philological  Association.  I  have  labored  assiduously  for  six  months 
to  correct  this  zeal,  which  certainly  is  not  according  to  knowledge.  To-day, 
however,  one  of  the  young  men  thought  me  quite  unreasonable  because  I 
mildly  objected  to  his  spelling  separate  ;  and  one  of  the  ladies  stoutly  affirmed 
that  authors  quite  as  "standard  as  Webster,  or  Worcester,  used  lovliest." 

In  answer  to  my  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  this  state  of  things,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  it  might  be  found  in  the  carelessness  of  the  previous  teacher.  It 
may  not  be  any  worse  for  a  teacher  to  be  a  poor  speller  than  for  any  one  else, 
but  it  is  a  burning  shame  for  any  teacher  to  allow  pupils  to  contract  such 
habits.  At  a  single  session  of  a  State  Teachers'  Association,  the  words  at  the 
opening  of  this  article  were  all  heard  pronounced  as  indicated.  The  adverb 
was  frequently  wedged  in  between  the  preposition  and  the  following  infini- 
tives, while  discord  in  grammatical  forms  was  not  infrequent.  Surely  a  mild 
criticism  on  teaeher's  carelessness  is  not  inappropriate. 

To  teach  my  pupils  the  correct  use  of  the  English  language,  I  have  most 
persistently  set  myself.  I  have  devoted  twenty  minutes  to  a  daily  language 
recitation.  Pencil  ar>d  scratch-book  at  hand,  I  have  noted  all  errors  occurring 
in  recitation,  written  exercise,  black-board  work,  or  general  conversation. 
These  errors  included  mispronounced  words,  misspelled  words,  ungrammati- 
cal  forms,  also  faults  in  diction.  Every  morning  this  list — and  sometimes  it 
has  been  ludicrously  long — has  been  written  upon  the  board  and  copied  by 
the  pupil  into  his  note-book  for  correction.  All  corrections  have  also  been 
carefully  recorded.  Besides  the  recitation  of  the  lesson  thus  prepared,  the 
note-books  have  been  subject  to  my  inspection  more  or  less  frequently. 

The  methods  in  the  daily  recitation  have  been  varied  according  to  circum- 
stances. Pronunciation  must  be  oral,  but  in  diction  I  have  generally  re- 
quired a  written  exercise  embracing  the  words  to  be  defined.  We  have  also 
resorted  frequently  to  rapid  writing  at  the  board,  to  be  followed  by  criticisms 
from  the  class. 

Some  curiosity  as  to  their  own,  but  more  as  to  their  neighbor's  mistakes, 
has  thus  far  kept  up  an  unflagging  interest.  As  in  other  studies,  I  have  held 
them  to  a  monthly  examination.  I  have  also  made  it  a  rule  to  make  the 
standing  in  other  Janguage  classes,  as  grammar,  rhetoric,  etc.,  with  strict  ref- 
erence to  the  matter  taught  in  the  regular  language  class. 

Yes,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  drudgery  in  it,  but  have  you  a  surer  way  ? 
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GENERAL.— There  are  two  important  sections  in  the  article  on  Education 
in  the  Constitution  of  Colorado.  The  first  says  :  "  Neither  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  nor  any  county,  city,  town,  township,  school  district,  or  other 
public  corporation,  shall  ever  make  any  appropriation,  or  pay  from  any  public 
fund  or  moneys  whatever,  anything  in  aid  of  any  church  or  sectarian  society, 
or  for  any  sectarian  purpose,  or  to  help  support  or  sustain  any  school,  academy, 
seminary,  college,  university,  or  other  literary  or  scientific  institution,  con- 
trolled by  any  church  or  sectarian  denomination  whatever;  nor  shall  any  grant 
or  donation  of  land,  money,  or  other  personal  property,  ever  be  made  by  the 
state,  or  any  such  public  corporation,  to  any  church,  or  for  any  sectarian  pur- 
pose." The  second  reads  as  follows  :  "Neither  the  General  Assembly  nor 
the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  have  power  to  prescribe  text-books  to  be 
used  in  the  public  schools."  This  article  was  evidently  written  by  some  one 
who  had  a  clear  head.  The  annual  session  of  the  Arkansas  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  will  be  held  on  the  29th,  30th,  and  31st  of  August.  The 

place  of  meeting  has  not  yet  been  decided  upon.  The  schools  of  Little 

Rock,  Arkansas,  are  modeled  after  the  best  in  the  land,  and  are  supported  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  #50,000  per  annum.  The  value  of  the  school  houses  is 
above  #50,000,  according  to  the  Spirit  of  Arkansas.  The  work  of  the  In- 
ternational Exhibition  Company  has  progressed  quite  rapidly  and  thoroughly, 
and  the  Exhibition  will  be  opened  May  1st,  as  announced  at  the  first.  The 
Educational  Department  will  be  a  special  attraction  of  this  Exhibition,  and 
will  contribute  very  much  to  popularize  the  cause  of  education  in  this  country. 
The  educational  display  has  been  assigned  the  most  desirable  part  of  the  Ex- 
hibition Building,  and  will  cover  twenty-five  thousand  square  feet  of  floor 

space.  The  first  annual  banquet  of  the  Michigan  University  Association  of 

Chicago  was  held  at  the  Palmer  House  on  the  10th  inst.  About  seventy  ex- 
members  of  the  University  were  present,  and  a  very  pleasant  time  was  had 
President  Angell  made  a  very  appropriate  speech  in  response  to  the  toast, 
"The  University."  Three  of  "Seventy's  Glee  Club," — -Bush,  Maltman,  and 
Lovell,  assisted  by  Crittenden,  of  '71,  responded  to  numerous  calls  for  col- 
lege songs,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  occasion.  

Another  literary  institution,  under  the  name  of  a  "university,"  is  in  prospect 
in  Chicago.  Mr.  Edward  Martin,  of  New  York,  has  conveyed  to  the  Re- 
formed Episcopal  Church  a  piece  of  land  contiguous  to  the  city,  valued  at 
#200,000,  which  is  to  form  an  endowment  for  the  Martin  College  of  Theology, 
the  first  to  be  organized  under  the  "University  of  the  West."  Bishop  Samuel 
Fallows  will  probably  become  the  president  of  this  the  first  literary  institution 
of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church. 

Literary. — The  fifty-fourth  volume  of  Harper's  Magazine  is  concluded 
with  the  May  number,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  in  many  respects  of 
all  the  324  numbers  that  have  been  published.  The  illustrations  in  this  vol- 
ume number  over  450,  and  are  generally  of  the  finest  quality.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding volume  educational  articles  are  promised  by  Anna  C.  Brackett  and 
Horace  E.  Scudder.  Harper's  was  the  pioneer  in  illustrated  magazine  litera- 
ture in  this  country,  and  continues  to  lead  the  numerous  contestants  for  supe- 
riority. 

The  Transformations  (or  Metamorphoses)  of  Insects,  including  Insecta, 
Myriapoda,  Arachnida,  and  Crustacea.  By  P.  Martin  Duncan,  F.  R.  S., 
Professor  of  Geology  in  King's  College,  London.  (Philadelphia :  Claxton, 
Remsen  &  Haffelfinger). — The  introduction  of  the  physical  and  natural 
sciences  into  our  public  schools  is  one  of  the  prime  necessities  of  the  age. 
The  tillers  of  the  soil,  the  toilers  in  our  workshops,  and  the  delvers  in  our 
mines  have  need  of  a  far  better  acquaintance  with  the  materials  and  forces 
with  which  they  are  compelled  to  deal.  It  is  only  by  these  means  that  we  are 
to  expect  those  more  intelligent  processes  and  larger  results  that  are  demanded 
by  the  needs  of  modern  civilization.  Whatever  therefore  contributes  to  the 
popular  knowledge  of  natural  objects,  or  increases  a  taste  for  its  pursuit,  is  a 
public  blessing.  The  volume  before  us  forms  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
chapters  in  the  whole  book  of  nature.  Nothing  is  better  calculated  to  excite 
wonder  and  admiration  than  the  metamorphoses  of  insects.  And  we  may  add 
that  perhaps  no  branch  of  natural  history  is  at  the  present  moment  of  more 
practical  importance,  while  the  grasshopper  has  become  a  burden  and  the 
ravages  of  other  noxious  insects  are  causing  such  wide-spread  destruction  of 
our  staple  cereals  and  fruits. 

This  volume  consists  mainly  of  an  adaptation  of  Mr.  Emile  Blanchard's  pop- 
ular work  on  the  metamorphoses  of  insects  to  English  readers.    It  contains 


selections  from  the  works  of  the  best  entomologists  of  Europe  bearing  upon 
metamorphoses,  while  it  has  suppressed  all  facts  of  a  doubtful  character.  The 
illustrations  are  profuse  and  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  showing  all  the  minuter 
details  of  insect  structure  and  of  the  wonderful  changes  occurring  during  the 
progress  of  the  transformations.  The  table  of  illustrations  alone  occupies  six 
pages.  About  forty  of  the  illustrations  occupy  a  full  page  each,  while  many 
of  the  numerous  cuts  give  magnified  views  of  the  insects  under  examination. 
The  descriptions  are  full,  clear,  and  satisfactory.  The  work  is  printed  on 
tinted  paper,  and  is  richly  bound,  with  gilt  edges.  Altogether  it  is  the  most 
complete  and  attractive  work  upon  the  metamorphoses  of  insects  that  has  ever 
come  under  our  notice.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  teachers  as  a  work  of 
reference,  by  reason  of  its  numerous  and  life-like  illustrations.  It  should  find 
a  place  in  every  school  library  in  the  country  as  a  standard  work  of  reference. 

Butler  s  Literary  Selections.  Designed  for  schoolroom  and  family  circle; 
for  use  in  public  and  private  schools,  on  the  platform,  at  the  teacher's  desk, 
and  by  the  family  fireside.  Edited  by  J.  P.  McCaskey.  (Philadelphia  :  J.  H. 
Butler  &  Company,  pp.  180.  Price,  75  cents.  1877.) — This  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  three  books,  each  containing  ten-times-ten  of  the  best  things  in  prose 
and  verse  which  the  compiler  could  find  suited  to  his  purpose.  The  series 
is  therefore  called  the  "  io-times-io "  series.  Such  a  collection  of  short 
pieces  suitable  for  morning  readings,  or  for  boys'  declamations,  will  find  a 
ready  and  constant  sale,  provided  the  compilation  has  been  made  judiciously 
and  with  good  taste.  In  this  respect,  the  effort  of  Mr.  McCaskey  is  de- 
serving of  commendation.  While  the  old  and  standard  pieces  are  not 
omitted,  those  of  later  origin,  if  possessing  merit,  have  been  given  a  place  in 
the  collection.  Eighty-two  authors  are  represented,  besides  thirteen  anony- 
mous writers.  There  are  five  selections  from  Shakspeare,  two  from  Addison, 
three  from  E.  B.  Browning,  two  from  Robert  Browning,  two  from  Helen 
Hunt,  two  from  Daniel  Webster,  and  tiro  from  Croly.  Such  a  neat  and 
classical  selection  of  literary  gems  is  a  thing  to  be  prized  by  every  student  of 
English.  As  a  collection  of  "  pieces  "  for  "  speaking,"  it  will  soon  become 
very  popular  among  the  boys. 

From  the  Hon.  O.  P.  Whitcomb,  Auditor  of  State  and  Land  Commissioner 
of  Minnesota,  we  receive  the  annual  report  of  that  officer  for  the  past  year. 
It  is  a  very  clear  and  thorough  exhibit  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  state, 
and  of  the  condition  of  the  several  funds  set  apart  for  specific  purposes. 
From  this  document  we  learn  that  the  Permanent  School  Fund  now  amounts 
to  the  sum  of  #3,278,569.24.  The  additions  to  the  fund  during  the  year 
amounted  to  more  than  #80,000.  The  disbursements  of  the  current  school 
fund,  being  the  March  and  October  apportionments  for  the  support  of  schools, 
were  #210,763.71.  The  permanent  University  fund  amounts  to  #295,813.86. 
This  amount  includes  the  value  of  the  experimental  farm,  worth  #8,500.  The 
sales  of  school  lands  for  the  year  amounted  to  12,989.26  acres,  producing 
#74,186.27,  an  average  of  #5.71  per  acre.  The  school  fund  and  its  accumu- 
lations from  year  to  year  have  been  most  carefully  and  conscientiously  ad- 
ministered by  Auditor  Whitcomb  and  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Mcllrath,  and  to 
their  fidelity,  prudence,  and  good  management,  the  state  is  indebted  for  an 
unimpaired  and  rapidly  accumulating  fund,  which  is  likely  to  reach  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  #18,000,000,  or  #20,000,000.  This  will  constitute  one  of  the 
most  princely  endowments  for  the  education  of  the  people  in  the  world. 

Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  German  and  English  Languages.  By  F.  W. 
Longman,  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 
18  mo.,  pp.  325.  1877.) — This  dictionary  has  been  founded  on  Blackley  & 
Friedlander's,  and  has  been  so  condensed  as  to  give,  in  a  very  convenient 
way,  all  the  words,  idions,  and  expressions  commonly  met  with  in  reading 
and  conversation.  It  contains  many  words  and  phrases  which  cannot  be 
found  in  Blackley  &  Friedlander's,  but  has  omitted  a  great  number  of  un- 
necessary ones.  One  noticeable  feature  of  the  work  is  the  fact  that  it  gives 
the  English  equivalents  of  all  German  terminations.  Another,  quite  as  worthy 
of  note,  is  the  use  of  Roman  type,  instead  of  German.  The  work  is  one 
which,  for  its  completeness  and  condensation,  commends  itself  to  all  who 
have  occasion  to  use  a  pocket  dictionary  of  the  German  language. 

Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  and  Superintendent  of  the  State 
Fisheries  of  Michigan  for  1873-6. — We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  Palmer,  of 
Niles,  for  a  copy  of  the  above  report,  with  a  complimentary  card  from  Geo. 
H.  Jerome,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  the  State  Fisheries.  A  perusal  of  the 
report  will  give  something  like  a  conception  of  the  magnitude  which  pisci- 
culture has  assumed  in  our  country.  It  appears  that  twenty-two  states  and 
territories  are  now  engaged  in  the  praiseworthy  work  of  developing  this 
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branch  of  industry.  The  United  States  Commissioner  is  Prof.  Spencer  F. 
Baird,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington.  Each  state  appoints  a 
commission,  under  whose  direction  the  hatching  and  planting  operations  are 
carried  forward.  It  is  calculated  that  each  acre  of  water  surface  may  be 
made  even  more  profitable  as  a  food  producer  than  a  like  area  of  arable  land. 
The  art  of  raising  fishes  is  yet  in  its  infancy  in  this  country,  and  is  destined  to 
become  a  leading  branch  of  industry,  and  a  fruitful  source  of  national  wealth. 
The  work  performed  by  the  fishery  officers  of  the  Peninsular  State  is  indi- 
cated by  the  following  figures  : 

Total  deposits  of  whitefish  in  inland  lak«6,  3,382,000 
«        "  "    .       "    Lake  Erie,       -  -  -  450,000 

«         "  "  "    Lake  Michigan,      -  1,000,000 

«         »  "  "    St.  Clair  River,  -  -  500,000 

«         "  "  "    Detroit  River  and  tributaries,  3,978,000 

Grand  total,  -  -  -  9.310.000 

To  the  above  should  be  added  600,000  eggs  donated  to  the  Ohio  Commis- 
sion, and  300,000  to  New  York.  Aggregate,  10,210,000.  The  report  is  an 
exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable  document,  and  should  be  read  by  every 
citizen  of  the  state. 

The  Science  Primers,  edited  by  Professors  Huxley,  Roscoe,  and  Balfour 
Stewart,  and  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  been  laid 
upon  our  table.  The  series  includes  brief  treatises  upon  Astronomy  by 
Lockyer,  Botany  by  Hooker,  Geology  by  Geikie,  Chemistry  by  Roscoe, 
Physics  by  Stewart,  and  Physiology  by  Foster.  The  object  aimed  at  in  the 
series  is  to  state  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  respective  sciences  in  a 
manner  so  simple  and  clear  as  to  be  suited  to  the  capacities  of  children  at  an 
early  age.  To  this  end,  the  language  employed  in  the  books  is  simple,  direct, 
and  forcible ;  the  illustrations  are  apt  and  numerous,  and  the  lists  of  apparatus 
and  materials  employed  are  full  and  complete  within  the  range  of  the  topics 
presented.  We  consider  the  production  of  these  little  treatises  one  of  the 
most  important  steps  yet  taken  in  the  direction  of  popularizing  scientific 
truth,  and  of  introducing  this  class  of  studies  into  our  elementary  schools. 
The  books  are  admirably  adopted  for  self-instruction  by  adult  students  who 
cannot  enjoy  the  advantages  of  schools  and  teachers,  and  as  such,  they  must 
attract  wide  attention  among  the  industrial  classes.  We  commend  them  to 
elementary  teachers  who  may  desire  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  matter 
in  the  least  space,  in  preparing  for  their  daily  work.  The  Science  Primers 
may  he  obtained  of  C.  E.  Lane,  1 17  and  119  State  street,  Chicago. 


Correspondence. 


ERASABLE  OR  ERASIBLE? 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

A CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Weekly,  March  22d,  page  142,  calls  at 
tention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  revised  edition  of  Webster's  Quarto  Dic- 
tionary this  word  is  spelled  "erasible"  while  in  the  Primary,  Common  School, 
University,  and  old  Unabridged  (1859),  it  is  spelled  "erasable."  It  is  also 
spelled  erasable  in  the  Quarto  Academic,  and  the  National  Pictorial  (1869). 
He  asks  whether  "erasible"  is  a  misprint.  Its  position  in  the  list  of  words 
shows  that  there  is  no  fault  on  the  part  of  the  printer.  "Erasible"  is  either 
intentional  or  it  is  a  clerical  error.  The  word  is  not  found  in  Bailey's  Diction- 
ary, Johnson's,  Dyche's,  Sheridan's,  Ash's,  Walker's,  Perry's,  Todd's  [ohnson's, 
Richardson's,  Latham's  Johnson's,  Reid's,  or  Donald's.  It  is  spelled  "era- 
sable" in  Worcester's  Dictionary,  Ogilvie's,  Smart's,  Collins',  Nuttall's,  Stor- 
marth's,  Cooley's,  and  Boag's  Imperial  Lexicon.  The  general  rule  in  Latin 
was  to  form  adjectives  in-abilis  from  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation,  and  in- 
-ibilis  from  verbs  of  the  other  conjugations.  As  the  Latin  verb  for  erase 
(eradere)  is  of  the  third  conjugation,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  "erasible" 
was  purposely  inserted  in  the  revised  edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary  to  take 
it  out  of  the  list  of  exceptions  before  the  spelling  "erasable"  should  become 
too  firmly  fixed.  W.  D.  Henkle. 

Salem,  Ohio,  March  30,  1877. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

"  Erasible"  is  right  by  etymology  and  by  the  law  of  analogy.  Able  is  the 
proper  suffix  with  a  pure  English  root — thinkable,  readable,  etc., — and  with 
any  Latin  root  of  the  first  conjugation — mutable,  affable,  condemnable — and  is 
sometimes  used  with  the  first  root  of  a  Latin  verb  whose  connecting  vowel  is 
not  a.  Thus,  evadable,  dividable,  might  be  tolerated  as  pure  English  forma- 
tions. But  neither  Latin  nor  English  etymology  will  ever  tolerate  -able  as  a 
suffix  with  eras-,  divis-,  or  any  other  second  root  of  a  Latin  verb  of  the  third 
or  fourth  conjugation,  because  their  connecting  vowel  is  always  i  or  short  e ; 
nor  even  of  the  second  conjugation,  whose  connecting  vowel  is  e  long. 


The  Latin  allows  flebilis,  delebilis,  etc.,  but  you  can  never  make  our  sturdy 
English  accept  delable  or  deleble,  indelable  or  indeleble  ;  but  indelible  and  so 
erasible. 

In  other  words,  while  in  Latin  etymology  the  passive  adjective  in  -bills  has 
three  connecting  vowels — a,  e,  i, — in  Latino-English  it  has  but  two — a  and  i, 
and  in  pure  English  only  one — a ;  as  salable,  ratable,  bailable.  And  hence 
to  write  erasable  is  to  assume  (falsely)  that  eras  is  not  a  Latin  root. 

Senex. 


A  QUESTION  OF  PRONUNCIATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

MAY  I  inquire  of  you,  or  through  your  columns  of  your  readers,  as  to 
what  the  custom  is  in  the  West  in  the  pronunciation  of  a  before  r  in 
such  words  as  the  following :  bare,  care,  dare,  fare,  hair,  stair,  glare,  hare, 
pare,  share,  air,  chair,  fair,  etc.,  etc.  Is  it  given  the  sound  of  long  a  ending 
in  er,  or  is  it  pronounced  like  short  a  lengthened,  as  heard  in  aft,  blanch, 
cast,  chaff,  chant,  clasp,  draft,  flask,  gasp,  etc.,  etc.  ? 

Also,  e  and  i  before  r,  as  in  birth,  clerk,  err,  fern,  germ,  her,  merge,  pert, 
serf,  serge,  sperm,  swerve,  verb,  verse,  mercy,  earth,  etc.,  etc.  ;  birch,  birth, 
fir,  flirt,  girl,  girt,  kirk,  mirth,  shirk,  smirk,  twirl,  whir,  affirm,  girdle,  circus, 
etc.,  etc.  Do  you  hear  these  letters  in  these  words,  and  in  all  words  where 
they  occur  before  r,  sounded  like  u  in  burn,  like  short  e,  or  an  intermediate 
sound  between  the  two?  Please  pay  no  attention  to  what  the  authorities  say, 
but  give  me  the  result  of  your  observation  as  to  how  they  are  pronounced  by 
speakers  generally. 

Also,  the  sound  of  0  in  such  words  as  cross,  toss,  boss,  frost,  lost,  cost, 
moss,  dross,  loft,  gone,  troth,  loft,  offset,  offer,  soften,  sorrel,  torrent,  torrid, 
dog,  log,  God.  Is  it  pronounced  like  0  in  not,  or  is  it  usually  given  the  short 
sound  of  broad  a  in  fall,  that  is,  the  sound  of  broad  a  cut  short  ?  Any  in- 
formation on  these  points  will  be  gratefully  received.  Inquirer. 

ANSWER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

I  would  say,  in  answer  to  "  Inquirer,"  that  the  custom  of  perhaps  three- 
fourths,  or  even  a  greater  share  of  all  the  people  of  the  West,  outside  of 
schoolrooms,  is  as  follows  : 

1.  A  before  re,  ir,  etc.,  as  in  pare,  stair,  fare,  hair,  is  pronounced  as  short 
a  lengthened. 

2.  The  same  sound,  as  nearly  as  may  be  without  the  r  following,  is  given  in 
such  words  as  clasp,  dance,  pass,  grass,  raft. 

3.  E  and  i  before  r,  as  in  bird,  girl,  verse,  err,  verb,  are  pronounced  with 
the  sound  of  u  in  urge,  burn,  curfew. 

4.  With  regard  to  o  the  usage  is  not  so  uniform.  In  most  of  the  words 
mentioned,  as  cross,  cost,  loft,  gone,  lost,  the  sound  given  is  that  of  broad  a  as 
in  salt.  But  fog,  bog,  not,  and  by  some  moss  and  boss,  are  pronounced  with  a 
brief  sound  of  the  Italian  a  as  heard  in  palm,  father. 

In  Wisconsin  at  least,  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  subject  of 
Orthoepy  of  late  years ;  and  in  the  teachers'  institutes,  normal  and  high 
schools,  and,  indeed,  in  many  of  the  district  schools,  much  has  been  done  to 
secure  conformity  to  the  standards  presented  in  Webster's  dictionary — latest 
edition. 

If  I  am  in  error  in  any  of  my  statements,  I  hope  that  some  one  better  in- 
formed will  take  the  pains  to  correct  me.  But  I  speak  with  considerable 
confidence  in  the  correctness  of  my  statements.  Albert  Salisbury. 

State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

I  have  very  often  to  acknowledge  useful  information  received  from  your 
valuable  paper.  Besides  numerous  other  things  in  your  issue  of  March  29th, 
I  heartily  endorse  your  editorial  on  "Permanency."  It  is,  indeed,  as  you  term 
it,  abominable  to  force  teachers  into  the  condition  of  nomadic  tribes,  with  all 
the  cares  and  uncertainties  of  such  tribes.  It  is  strange  that  he  who  has  to 
deal  with  the  future  generations,  with  the  future  welfare  of  countries,  with 
the  future  factors  of  civilization,  should  himself  be  without  a  future,  should 
himself  be  deprived  of  the  possibility  of  working  for  his  future  days.  The 
teacher  alone  must  be  homeless.  This  reminds  me  of  verses  written  in 
German  by  the  celebrated  poet  Hoffman,  of  Fallersleben : 

Armer,  aimer  Menschengeist, 

Wie  der  Vogel  auf  dem  Dache, 

Hast  auch  du  kein  Vaterland, 

Und  der  Menschheit  heilige  Sache 

Gab  doch  Gott  in  deine  Hand. 
This  could  be  translated  and  adapted  to  the  teachers. 

Poor,  poor  teachers,  like  the  bird  on  the  roof,  you  have  no  home ;  and  yet 
God  himself  confided  to  you  the  holy  cause  of  mankind. 

Very  respectfully,  L.  Burstall. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  March  31,  1877. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

Permit  me  to  ask  the  following  questions  in  the  Weekly  : 

1 .  Where,  and  by  whom  is  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  published  ? 

2.  Who  are  the  publishers  of  Ogden's  "  Science  of  Education "  and 
Sypher's  "  Art  of  Teaching  School  ?  "  Wm.  Huber,  Jr. 

Hamilton,  Ohio,  April  6,  1877. 
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Minnesota. 


THE  joint  committee  of  the  Legislature  made  a  very  favorable  report  on 
the  State  University,  and  recommended  an  appropriation  of  $18,000 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  University  grounds.  The  following  are  some 
facts  concerning  this  institution  gathered  from  the  late  report  of  President 
Folwell,  and  covering  the  year  ending  June  22d,  1876:  Two  hundred  and 
forty-one  students  were  registered  as  residents  of  Minnesota,  the  following 
counties  being  represented  :  Anoka,  I  ;  Becker,  2  ;  Blue  Earth,  9  ;  Brown, 
2  ;  Carver,  3 ;  Cass,  I  ;  Dakota,  2 ;  Dodge,  I  ;  Douglass,  1  ;  Faribault,  I ; 
Fillmore,  16  ;  Freeborn,  I;  Goodhue,  I;  Hennepin  West,  77;  Hennepin 
East,  44,  Le  Sueur,  6;  Meeker,  4 ;  Mower,  2;  Nicollet,  4;  Olmstead,  4; 
Ramsey,  5  ;  Rice,  5  ;  Scott,  I  ;  Sibley,  I  ;  Stearns,  2  ;  Steele,  3  ;  Wabasha, 
10;  Washington,  II;  Waseca,  I;  Winona,  8;  Wright,  10 — thirty-one  coun- 
ties. Of  the  students  from  Hennepin  East  and  Hennepin  West,  26  came 
from  the  country,  and  20  were  temporary  residents  of  Minneapolis.  Twenty- 
six  students  were  registered  from  other  states  and  countries,  as  follows  :  Da- 
kota Territory,  I  ;  Illinois,  I;  Iowa,  5 ;  Maine,  3;  Michigan,  1;  Missouri, 
2 ;  Nova  Scotia,  3  ;  New  York,  3  ;  Ohio,  I  ;  Pennsylvania,  I ;  Sandwich 
Islands,  I  ;  Wisconsin,  4.  One  hundred  and  fourteen  students  engaged  in 
some  remunerative  employment,  and  sixty-nine  are  believed  to  have  earned 

their  whole  living.    Fifty-seven  had  at  some  time  been  teachers.  Supt. 

Richards'  institute  has  been  in  session  all  of  this  week,  in  Winnebago,  and 

he  is  having  good  success.  We  visited  the  St.  Paul  schools  last  week,  and 

had  a  whole  day  forgathering  facts.  We  found  the  system  toned  up  wonder- 
fully, and  predict  that  if  Supt.  Burrington  has  a  period  of  quiet,  and  is  per- 
mitted to  develop  his  plans,  not  a  citizen  of  that  metropolis  will  be  found 

who  will  have  the  luxury  of  a  reasonable  ground  of  complaint.  A  funny 

event  happened  in  our  midst  the  other  day.  In  one  of  the  schools  the  teach- 
er in  charge  had  decided  to  have  a  class  repeat  in  concert  "  The  Charge  of 
the  Light  Brigade"  as  a  part  of  the  programme  for  the  closing  day  of  the 
term.  The  verses  were  written  on  the  blackboard;  the  members  of  the  class 
began  to  read,  and  seemed  to  be  enjoying  it  very  much,  when,  lo  !  there  was 
a  drop  in  one  quarter.  A  little  girl  had  stopped  reading,  and  utterly  refused 
to  go  on.  She  persisted  in  this  determination,  was  sent  to  the  principal's 
room,  and  kept  there  one  day,  and  yet  no  sign  of  a  surrender.  Finally  the 
superintendent  was  sent  for.  His  interview  was  brief  but  effective.  It  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  this  pupil  was  so  shocked  in  seeing  the  word  "  hell  "  in 
the  piece  selected,  that  she  could  not  and  would  not  repeat  it  audibly.  She  re- 
marked that  if  "  hole"  could  be  substituted  for  the  naughty  word,  the  diffi- 
culty would  be  removed.  And  so  "hole"  was  inserted;  the  little  girl 
promptly  read,  and  the  reader  can  imagine  the  elocutionary  effect,  "  Into 
the  jaws  of  a  hole  rode  the  six  hundred."  A  very  interesting  and  profit- 
able institute  was  held  at  Champlain  the  last  two  weeks  in  March.  Prof. 
D.  L.  Kiehle,  of  the  St.  Cloud  Normal  School,  County  Superintendent  C. 

W.  Smith,  and  others,  joined  in  the  work.  Stillwater  now  enjoys  a  meeting 

of  the  State  Institute.  Miss  Guernsey,  County  Superintendent  Walker,  Proi. 
Gorrie,  and  others,  are  striving  to  accomplish  good  results.  These  places  are 
not  for  display — simply  to  air  knowledge,  but  they  call  for  downright  labor 
and  a  practical  appreciation  of  present  and  pressing  needs. 


Kentucky. 


A CORRESPONDENT  in  Woodford  County  makes  the  following  sug- 
gestions on  the  school  law  and  the  school  fund  :  "  From  the  superin- 
tendents' last  report  we  learn  that  about  one  million  dollars  are  raised  an- 
nually for  school  purposes.  From  this  the  per  capita  apportioned  to  each 
pupil  is  only  $1.90,  not  enough  to  pay  tuition  for  one  single  month.  There 
is  paid  out  to  sheriffs  for  collecting  the  fund  in  the  matter  of  commissions, 
§90,000.    Is  there  no  way  to  inaugurate  economy  in  this,  so  as  to  have  the 


school-tax  collected  for  less  money  ?  "  He  also  takes  exception  to  the  allow- 
ance to  commisioners — one  per  cent — for  paying  the  teachers,  and  three  dol- 
lars for  visiting  each  district,  which  causes  a  waste  of  $30,000  more.  The 
fund  ought  to  be  collected  for  less  than  nine  per  cent.,  and  there  is  room  for 
some  improvement  in  that  direction,  but  the  county  commissioners  should  be 
better  paid  than  the  present  provision  by  law.  In  those  counties  where  they 
are  paid  extra  by  an  allowance  from  the  court  of  claims,  the  schools  are  in 
much  better  condition  than  where  the  commissioners  do  not  receive  enough 
to  justify  them  in  devoting  their  whole  time  to  the  interests  of  the  schools. 
There  are  exceptional  cases,  where  gentlemen  of  means  and  leisure  have 
been  induced  to  accept  the  position.  What  is  most  needed  is  an  education 
of  the  people  to  an  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  the  public  schools  so  that 
they  will  voluntarily  supplement  the  public  fund  by  local  taxation. 


Nebraska. 


[Exchanges  and  correspondents  will  please  take  notice  that  the  address  of  the  editor  of 
this  department  has  been  changed  from  Beatrice  to  Lincoln.] 

THE  following  extracts  from  the  Governor's  message  contain  statements 
and  statistics  of  general  interest :  "  Common  Schools. — The  report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shows  that  our  common  schools 
are  keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  state  in  wealth  and  population.  I 
doubt  if  any  state  in  the  Union  can  exhibit  more  gratifying  results  in  this  re- 
spect. There  are  sixty  organized  counties  in  the  state,  divided  into  2,510 
school  districts.  The  total  number  of  children  of  school  age  is  86,191, 
being  an  increase  of  13,200  over  1874.  Of  this  number,  59,966  attend  the 
public  schools.  There  are  3,361  teachers  employed,  receiving  an  average 
salary  of  $34.24  per  month.  We  have  1,984  school-houses,  valued  at  $1,- 
585,736.60.  The  total  receipts  of  the  last  fiscal  year  from  all  sources  for 
common  school  purposes  were  $1,093,275.37.  The  total  expenditures  for 
the  same  period  were  $1,098,974.75.  The  aggregate  bonded  and  floating 
school  debt  is  $1,063,058.60.  State  University. — It  affords  me  much 
pleasure  to  call  your  attention  to  this  institution  of  learning ;  and  I  refer  with 
satisfaction  to  its  economical  and  wise  administration,  its  prosperous  condi- 
tion and  growing  reputation.  As  appears  from  the  Regents'  report,  the  cost 
of  educating  a  single  student  in  the  State  University  of  Nebraska,  as  com- 
pared with  that  in  universities  and  colleges  of  this  character  in  other  states, 
is  almost  unparallelled  in  economy.  The  attendance  has  increased  from  132 
in  1874  to  282  in  1876;  so  that  the  legitimate  expense  of  conducting  the  in- 
stitution must  have  increased.  Normal  School. — This  important  branch  of 
our  educational  system  seems  to  be  in  an  excellent  condition.  The  benefits  of 
the  school  are  already  felt  in  the  state,  and  the  results  that  may  be  safely  an- 
ticipated in  the  future  fully  justify  its  maintenance.  The  total  enrollment 
of  students  for  the  year  1876  was  260,  and  the  average  attendance  per  term 
was  142.  For  the  last  term  of  the  year  the  enrollment  was  196.  The  aver- 
age cost  of  the  school  per  term,  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  prin- 
cipal, is  $3,686.66."  The  population  of  Nebraska,  according  to  the  census 

of  1876,  was  somewhat  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million.  The  first  census 
was  taken  in  1855.  The  increase  during  the  twenty-one  years  since  that  time 
has  been  more  than  5,600  per  cent. 


Illinois. 


[The  Illinois  exchanges  should  be  sent  to  the  editor  of  this  department.] 

IN  several  counties  the  monthly  institute  has  become  an  established  fact — 
notably  in  Knox  and  Whiteside.  From  the  programmes  that  we  have 
seen,  we  incline  to  the  belief  that  too  much  time  is  spent  in  the  discussion  of 
general  propositions.  The  work  for  the  presenl,  and  for  some  time  to  come, 
should  be  directed  toward  the  improvement  of  primary  work.  The  tempta- 
tion to  scatter  is  constant,  but  marked  progress  will  not  be  noted  in  any  single 
direction  until  one  idea  has  been  dwelt  upon  long  enough  to  have  beci'ine 
thoroughly  familiar.  There  is  enough  unexplored  territory  in  the  realm  of 
primary  reading  and  primary  arithmetic  to  occupy  the  monthly  institutes  of 

any  county  for  a  full  year.  -J.  E.  Dow,  for  many  years  the  superintendent 

of  the  Peoria  schools,  is  now  occupying  a  similar  position  in  Boulder,  Color- 
ado. Illinois  men  seen  to  be  in  demand  there.  Mr.  Gove  is  winning  golden 
opinions  at  Denver,  while  Mr.  Dow  has  no  reason  to  complain  of  his  treat- 
ment at  Boulder,  having  recently  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Ancient 
Languages  in  the  State  University.  Indeed,  these  gentlemen  seemed  to  have 
impressed  the  authorities  of  Colorado  so  pleasantly  that  they  are  anxious  to 
import  more  Illinois  material. 

The  Eleventh  Biennial  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
will  soon  be  ready  for  distribution.  The  delay  is  wholly  due  to  the  tardiness 
of  the  state  printer.  We  have  before  us  the  first  160  pages.  The  report 
abounds  in  statistics,  the  first  140  pages  being  occupied  by  tabular  statements 
of  various  educational  data.  The  whole  number  of  persons  of  school  age 
by  the  census  of  1876  is  973,589.  Of  this  number,  687,446  were  enrolled  as 
pupils  in  11,905  public  schools.  Whole  number  of  teachers,  22,121,  of 
whom  four-sevenths  were  females.  There  are  822  graded  schools,  and  1 10 
high  schools.  The  state  supports  527  private  schools,  which  have  an  average 
attendance  of  about  94.  1,276  teachers  are  employed,  making  the  total 
teaching  force  of  the  state  23,397.  There  are  1,091  district  libraries  and 
1 1,693  school  houses.    Notwithstanding  the  facilities  for  education,  5,508  il- 
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literates  still  languish  in  the  bonds  of  ignorance.  Legislators  and  school  di- 
rectors are  respectfully  requested  "  to  make  a  note  on't."  The  grumblers 
will  read  with  a  hearty  relish  the  statement  of  expenditures  for  1876 — 
S8,26S^jg-jS.  If  that  isn't  an  argument  against  public  schools,  what  can 
be?  The  anti-school  philanthropists  will  make  delightful  summaries  of  the 
poor  that  could  be  fed,  and  the  number  of  itinerant  tramps  than  could  "  fare 
sumptuously  every  day"  on  the  interest  alone.  The  township  fund  now 
amounts  to  about  five  millions  of  dollars,  nearly  all  of  which  is  loaned.  The 
average  male  teacher  pockets  $47.06  of  "the  dear  people's"  money  every 
four  weeks,  while  his  female  colaborer  must  content  herself  with  $32.30. 
The  above  fact  illustrates  anew  the  natural  depravity  of  the  average  male 
heart.  The  salaries  of  county  superintendents  average  about  $725,  and  the 
average  expense  for  pupils  is  $7.83.  During  the  year  1876,  346  institutes 
were  held,  with  an  attendance  of  7,401.  Only  $870  were  contributed  by 
counties  for  their  support.  The  above  will  suffice  for  the  present  issue.  We 
shall  take  occasion  to  continue  the  review  in  a  future  number. 


And  now  our  Legislature  has  heroically  grappled  with  the  "  uniform  text- 
book problem."  H.  B.  No.  697  is  "  A  bill  for  an  act  to  secure  uniformity  of 
text-books  to  be  used  in  the  common  schools  of  the  state,  and  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  same."  The  plan  of  the  bill  is,  in  brief,  as  follows  :  A  commis- 
sion of  seven  is  to  be  appointed.  The  Governor,  State  Superintendent,  and 
Attorney  General  are  to  be  ex-officio  members,  and  of  the  remaining  four  only 
two  shall  be  professional  teachers.  The  commission  is  to  receive  no  com- 
pensation. The  bill  kindly  provides,  however,  for  their  traveling  expenses. 
When  they  shall  have  organized,  they  are  to  advertise  for  proposals  to  furnish 
a  Primer,  Speller,  First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  and  Sixth  Reader  (Why 
this  discrimination  against  the  Fifth  ?),  a  Practical  Grammar,  a  Grammar 
(not  practical?),  a  First,  Second,  and  Third  Arithmetic,  two  books  of  Geog- 
raphy, a  U.  S.  History,  and  such  other  elementary  works,  not  exceeding  two 
in  number,  as  the  commission  may  select.  As  soon  as  awlecision  is  reached, 
■  the  trouble  begins."  The  directors  must  make  an  estimate  o!  the  number 
of  books  needed,  and  report  to  the  township  treasurers;  these,  in  turn,  make 
requisitions  upon  the  State  Superintendent,  and  he  upon  the  contractor.  The 
contractor  sends  the  books  to  the  several  county  clerks,  the  State  Superinten- 
dent certifies  to  the  amount  due  him,  and  the  State  Treasurer  foots  the  bill. 
The  superintendent  fixes  a  price  to  cover  cost  of  transmission,  the  county 
boards  direct  the  county  treasurers  to  pay  for  the  same.  In  the  distribution 
of  the  funds  to  the  districts,  the  amounts  due  for  the  books  are  withheld,  and 
at  last  each  sovereign  district  is  "set  up  "  in  the  book  business.  This  is  the 
essence  of  the  plan.  Should  the  state  of  Illinois  enter  into  this  foolish  com- 
pact, it  will  have  occasion  to  curse  its  folly  before  a  single  year  has  elapsed. 
Let  us  look  into  the  matter  a  little.  The  committee  having  the  matter  in 
charge  estimate  the  annual  expense  for  books  at  $15  per  pupil.  This  is  a 
gross  exaggeration.  Two-fifths  of  this  amount  is  too  high.  They  then  mul- 
tiply $15  by  the  whole  number  of  persons  of  school  age,  whereas  but  two- 
thirds  of  this  number  are  enrolled,  and  not  more  than  half  attend  with  any 
degree  of  regularity.  By  their  estimates  the  committee  easily  figure  out  a 
saving  of  $6,000,000  ;  it  would  be  just  as  easy  to  make  it  twelve.  They  de- 
cline to  receive  a  discount  of  more  than  40  per  cent.,  when  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  large  quantities  of  books  are  furnished  at  the  same  rate  now — viz.  : 
at  introduction  prices.  The  seven  gentlemen  who  are  to  constitute  the  pro- 
posed commission  will  have  the  letting  of  a  contract,  which,  by  the  commit- 
tee's estimate,  would  amount  to  $54,000,000,  since  the  compact  is  to  continue 
six  years.  The  State  Superintendent  must  pass  upon  the  contractor's  bill,  and 
certify  as  to  whether  the  books  are  up  to  the  standard  of  excellence.  These 
gentlemen  would  need  to  have  printed  forms  for  circulation,  denying  all  com- 
plicity in,  or  knowledge  of,  anything  irregular  in  the  management  of  this  im- 
mense business.  They  wouldn't  have  time  to  write  replies  to  the  charges 
made  by  a  suspicious  press.  We  commend  to  our  readers  the  articles  upon 
this  subject,  that  have  already  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Weekly. 


At  the  Winnebago  County  Teachers'  Institute,  held  at  Rockford,  April  2d, 
3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

Resolved — That  our  thanks  are  extended  to  the  trustees  of  the  Westminster 
Presbyterian,  and  also  State  Street  Baptist  churches  for  the  generous  use  of 
their  edifices. 

Resolved — -That  we  have  been  interested  and  instructed  by  the  addresses  and 
exercises  given  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  abroad  who  have  so  mater- 
ially aided  us  in  making  our  institute  a  success. 

Resolved — That  we  recognize  our  special  obligations  to  Prof.  Hood,  Prin- 
cipal Barbour,  and  their  assistants,  for  the  excellent  music  they  have  furnished 
us  at  our  evening  sessions. 

Resolved — That  the  thanks  of  the  teachers  of  this  institute  are  due  and  are 
hereby  tendered  to  the  officers  of  the  Rockford  Watch  Company,  for  per- 
mitting them  to  visit  their  factory,  and  especially  to  Secretary  H.  B.  Holland 
and  Master  Britton  for  many  courtesies  received. 

Resolved — That  we,  as  teachers,  express  our  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of 
our  worthy  superintendent,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Carpenter,  for  her  earnest  and  untir- 
ing endeavors  to  render  the  exercises  of  this  session  not  only  entertaining,  but 
profitable. 

Resolved — That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  furnished  to  each  of  our 
county  papers,  and  to  The  Educational  Weekly  for  publication. 

Lewis  Goodrich, 
Mary  S.  Holman, 
Margaret  McAffee, 
A.  W.  McPherson, 
Geo.  C.  Sanborn. 


Wisconsin. 


THE  Milwaukee  News  says  that  the  scholars  of  the  public  schools  have 
been  very  industrious  in  the  work  of  preparing  drawings  to  be  sent  to 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  for  examination.  About  3,000  drawings  are  ready 
to  be  sent.  The  work  is  very  fine.  Out  of  several  hundred  examined,  the 
News  was  unable  to  find  a  single  one  that  was  not  a  credit  to  the  Milwaukee 

schools  and  the  system  of  instruction  used.  The  Milwaukee  schools  have 

connected  with  them  what  are  called  Juvenile  Literary  Societies.  The  La- 
fayette County  Democrat  contains  a  report  of  the  Darlington  High  School  for 
the  winter  term,  which  includes  attendance,  punctuality,  deportment,  scholar- 
ship, and  rank,  marked  on  a  scale  of  100.  There  are  four  classes,  in  all  of 
which  there  are  64  scholars.    Dwight  Kinney  is  the  principal,  and  is  assisted 

by  Olive  E.  Perkins.    The  report  makes  a  good  showing  for  the  school.  

The  Menasha  Press,  in  a  very  complimentary  account  of  the  graduating  exer- 
cises of  the  High  School,  acknowledges  a  pride  in  the  schools  of  the  city,  and 
in  those  scholars  they  are  sending  out  into  life,  so  richly  endowed  with  that 
refinement  and  culture  which  are  ever  essential  to  make  life  a  success.  The 
graduating  class  numbers  eight.  Supt.  Ballard  gave  an  instructive  and  elo- 
quent address.    Prof.  Abbey  seems  possessed  of  great  energy  of  character. 

 The  Brodhead  High  School  graduated  a  class  of  seven  at  the  close  of 

the  winter  term.  The  Independent  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  graduating 
exercises  and  of  the  management  of  the  school  under  Principal  Whitford. 

The  Institute  at  Waukesha,  two  weeks  ago,  was  largely  attended,  there  being 
over  100  members.  Thirty  new  subscriptions  were  received  for  the  Weekly. 
Many  graduates  of  our  State  University  were  in  attendance.  A.  W.  Smith, 
of  Wauwatosa,  was  present.  Prof.  Phelps  lectured  to  a  large  audience  Fri- 
day evening.     All  were  much  pleased.  -At  Oconomowoc,  J.  H.  Tilton, 

who  has  traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  is  principal  of  the  public  schools, 
assisted  by  Misses  Thompson,  Cole,  Sherwood,  and  Stratton.  The  last  named 
is  a  graduate  of  Hillsdale  College.  Miss  Anna  B.  Sewell,  assisted  by  Miss 
Stretter,  is  teaching  a  select  school.    Miss  Grace  P.  Jones  still  has  charge  of  a 

young  ladies'  seminary.  The  city  of  Watertown  employs  twenty  teachers 

in  the  public  schools.    Parish  schools  are  numerous.  Janesville  employs 

thirty-five  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  P. 


Indiana. 


THE  state  collegiate  oratorical  contest  took  place  in  the  Opera  House  at  Indi- 
anapolis, March  23d.  The  contestants  were  Safe  Pence,  Hanover  College  ; 
I.T.  Burton,  Butler  University;  J.  E.  Keene,  Asbury  University;  N.J.  Howe, 
Franklin  College ;  and  R.  B.  Hawkins,  of  the  State  University.  The  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  the  second  to  Mr.  Pence.  Mr. 
Hawkins  has  been  publicly  charged  with  plagiarizing  from  an  article  on  "Po- 
litical Corruption,"  by  David  Dudley  Field,  and  published  in  the  International 
Revie?u.  President  Lemuel  Moss  comes  to  the  rescue  in  a  communication 
to  the  Indianapolis  fournal.  He  says:  "It  is  true  that  after  Mr.  Hawkins 
had  written  his  speech  and  read  it  to  one  of  his  professors,  it  was  suggested 
to  him  that  it  might  be  well  for  him  to  read  Mr.  Field's  essay.  This  Mr. 
Hawkins  did,  and  then  unwisely  substituted  five  sentences  of  Mr.  Field's  for 
his  own  introduction.  These  are  the  five  sentences  quoted  against  him,  and 
constitute  the  sum  of  Mr.  Hawkins's  offending.  *  *  *  Mr.  Hawkins's 
speech  undoubtedly  grew,  not  out  of  his  practical  acquaintance  with  public 
life,  but  out  of  the  discussions  of  the  class-room,  and  out  of  his  reading  of 
readily  accessible  authors.    And  this  is  equally  true,  as  it  must  be  and  ought 

to  be  with  the  other  speeches  delivered  at  Indianapolis."  Gov.  Williams 

("Blue  Jeans,")  is  said  to  denounce  Indiana's  "extravagant  school  system." 
He  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  no  township  in  the  state  ought  to  support  a 
school  of  more  than  five  month's  duration  in  the  year.  The  Indianapolis 
Journal,  on  the  contrary,  declares  that  the  particular  thing  in  which  Gov. 
Williams,  as  the  executive  of  the  state,  ought  to  take  special  pride,  is  "the 
magnificent  school  system  it  enjoys,  and  the  princely  revenue  by  which  it  is 
maintained."  It  adds  :  "The  criticism  which  the  Governor  is  credited  with, 
if  it  be  correctly  reported,  is  the  criticism  of  ignorance  and  bigotry,  begotten 
of  the  belief  that  old-time  ways  of  doing  things  are  good  enough  and  should 
not  be  improved."  The  School  Board  of  Indianapolis  have  made  a  read- 
justment of  salaries  for  the  coming  year  the  total  reductions  of  which  aggre- 
gate about  $18,000.  The  burden  of  the  reduction  falls  upon  the  High  School. 
Salaries  in  that  department  have  been  reduced  from  ten  to  twenty-five  per 
cent. 


Iowa. 


IOWA'S  first  school  house  was  built  in  Dubuque,  in  the  fall  of  1833.  Some 
miners  contributed  the  funds  for  its  erection.     We  believe  Mr.  George 
Cabbage  was  the  first  teacher.    About  thirty-five  pupils  attended  the  school. 

Honor  to  George  Cabbage,  the  pioneer  school  teacher  of  Iowa!  The  Iowa 

Reform  School  is  located  at  Eldora,  Hardin  county.  A  large  percentage  of 
the  persons  brought  before  our  courts  began  their  career  of  crime  while  they 
were  children.  Hence,  this  institution  was  established  partly  for  the  punish- 
ment, but  mainly  for  the  reformation  of  boys  who  are  transgressors  of  the 
laws,  or  unruly  and  vicious.  The  aim  is  to  make  good  citizens  of  them.  They 
are  taught  the  common  branches  of  education,  and  instructed  in  useful  em- 
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ployments.  Columbia  county  has  three  thousand  five  hundred  thirty-six 

farmers.  It  is  estimated  that  about  seventeen  thousand  Iowans  spent  up- 
wards of  two  millions  of  dollars  at  the  Centennial.  Several  years  ago, 

Bishop  Fraser,  a  distinguished  Englishman,  visited  this  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  the  merits  of  our  common  school  system.  Speaking  of  the 
readiness  and  cheerfulness  with  which  the  American  people  respond  to  the 
call  made  upon  them  for  the  support  of  their  schools,  and  alluding  to  the  large 
expenditures  necessary  to  carry  on  this  gigantic  work  of  popular  education, 
he  says  :  "Viewed  as  a  burden  pressing  equally  on  the  property  of  the  whole 
community,  they  are  quite  unparalleled.  That  they  are  borne  so  generally 
without  complaint,  and,  indeed,  that  the  amount  appropriated  to  the  public 
schools  keeps  growing  so  considerably  year  by  year,  is  the  proof,  if  proof 
were  wanting,  of  the  value  the  Americans  attach  to  their  system  of  education, 
and  of  their  determination  that  it  shall  be  efficiently  maintained." — —The 
following  gentlemen  have  served  as  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Iowa:  Dr.  William  Reynolds,  1841-2;  James  Harlan,  1847-8;  Thomas  H. 
Benton,  Jr.,  1848-54;  James  D.  Eads,  1854-7;  Maturin  L.  Fisher,  1857-8. 
In  1858  the  office  was  abolished,  and  its  duties  were  assigned  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Thomas  H.  Benton  Jr.,  was  secretary  from 
1859  to  1863;  H.  A.  Wiltse,  1863-4.  The  office  of  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  was  created  March,  1864.  Oran  Faville  held  the  office  from 
the  last  named  date  until  1867  ;  D.  Franklin  Wells,  1867-8;  Abrahams. 
Kissell,  1868-72;  Alonzo  Abernethy,  1872-6;  Carl  W.  von  Ccellen,  1876-. 

 The  State  Reform  School  is  located  at  Eldora.    The  Herald,  published  at 

that  place,  is  resposible  for  this  item  :  "A  little  fellow,  thirteen  years  of  age, 
was  sent  to  the  Reform  School,  a  few  weeks  ago,  from  Benton  county.  The 
only  chirge  against  the  lad  was,  that  he  had,  at  various  times,  entered  his 
father's  cellar,  without  the  latter's  permission,  and  taken  some  apples  to  eat. 
For  this  offense  he  was  sent  up  as  an  incorrigible.  His  father  is  a  wealthy 
man." 


Ohio. 


MEN  OR  WOMEN,  OR  BOTH  ?— How  shall  the  expenses  for  public 
schools  be  reduced,  is  the  question  which  occupies  the  attention  of 
boards  of  education  in  Ohio.  One  of  the  ways  which  have  been  suggested 
by  which  expenses  can  be  reduced,  is  to  exclude  men  from  the  schools,  and 
substitute  women  in  their  stead.  Woman  having  demonstrated  her  fitness 
and  aptness  to  teach  and  control,  has  led  many  to  believe  that  the  school- 
room is  her  rightful  domain.  It  is  asserted,  and  with  some  truth,  that  for 
five  hundred  dollars  the  services  of  a  better  qualified  woman  can  be  pro- 
cured than  the  like  services  of  a  man  for  one  thousand  dollars.  Again,  it  is 
claimed  that  experience  has  shown  that  in  teaching-power  she  is  the  peer  of 
man ;  that  a  man  to  be  a  teacher  must  in  the  nature  of  things  become  effemi- 
nate. In  illustration,  I  quote  the  words  of  a  gentleman  whose  daughter  and 
a  man  were  rival  applicants  for  a  vacant  position  :  "  I  despise  the  man  who 
has  no  higher  ambition  than  to  lord  it  over  little  children."  Another  has 
said  :  "  Leave  religion  and  children  to  the  women ;  men  have  other  and 
greater  duties  to  perform."  To  such  no  reply  need  be  made.  In  the  prima- 
ry schools  women  are  doing  what  men  cannot  do.  In  the  grammar  and  high 
schools  they  have  also  shown  teaching  power  and  ability  to  control  equal  to 
the  ablest  men  in  the  profession,  and  the  time  will  come,  if  their  employers 
live  long  enough,  when  they  will  cover  their  heads  for  shame  because  they 
did  not  eive  equal  pay  to  men  and  women  for  equal  service  rendered.  But, 
as  Dr.  Clark  says,  "  Sex  is  sex,"  a  woman  is  not  a  man.  If  education  con- 
sisted in  merely  giving  instruction,  it  would  be  of  little  consequence  whether 
the  instructor  is  a  man  or  a  woman  ;  but  education  is  development,  the  form- 
ation of  habits  and  character,  and  still  more  the  inspiration  of  mind  and 
soul  with  the  highest  aims  and  purposes.  The  development  should  be  sym- 
metrical, rounded,  and  complete.  This  one  reason  is  sufficient  of  itself  to 
show  how  essential  to  the  proper  training  of  a  child  is  the  influence  of  both 
man  and  woman.  Woman  brings  to  the  schoolroom  and  throws  over  her 
pupils  the  genial  sunshine  of  love,  peace,  and  confidence,  and  leads  them  to 
obedience  by  persuasion  and  kindness,  and  cultivates  within  them  womanly 
aspirations ;  man  brings  with  him  to  the  schoolroom,  and  throws  over  the  pu- 
pils a  stronger  light,  controls  by  severer  methods,  and  inspires  the  pupils  with 
an  ambition  to  achieve  success  by  manly  effort  and  in  a  manly  way.  The 
nature  of  child-mind,  the  philosophy  of  education  in  all  ages,  and  among  all 
people,  family  relations  and  family  duties,  the  hallowed  relations  of  husband 
and  wife,  parent  and  child,  son  and  daughter,  society  and  its  manifold  obli- 
gations binding  alike  upon  men  and  women  of  which  it  is  composed,  the 
mutual  dependence  of  the  one  upon  the  other,  the  equality  of  the  sexes  in 
their  God-given  rights  and  privileges,  the  constitutional  peculiarities  and  their 
adaptation  to  occupations  in  life  alike  honorable  and  important,  although 
widely  different,  and  the  progress  of  Christian  civilization,  require  that  both 
men  and  women  should  be  the  teachers  of  the  children.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  boards  of  education  will  be  brought  to  see  that  the  employment  of  more 
men  rather  than  a  less  number  in  the  schools  would  be  wiser,  and  in  the  long 
run  more  economical. 


Chicago  Notes. 


Prof.  James  Hannan,  Chicago. 

THE  April  meeting  of  the  Principals'  Association  was  held  according  to 
announcement,  at  the  usual  place  of  meeting,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th 
instant.    Mr.  Pickard  occupied  the  chair. 


Inspector  Wells,  ex-Superintendent  of  Schools,  was  present,  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  Text-books  and  Course  of  Instruction  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  extended  a  cordial  invitation  to  members  of  the  Association  to 
confer  freely  with  the  committee  and  himself  as  to  any  changes  deemed  ad- 
visable in  matters  with  which  that  committee  have  concern. 

Superintendent  Pickard  occupied  considerable  time  in  speaking  of  various 
matters  of  interest.  His  remarks  may  be  thus  summarized :  Referring  to  Mr. 
Wells'  labors  as  a  teacher,  a  generation  and  a  half  ago,  in  Massachusetts,  and 
telling  how  his  extreme  youth  at  that  time  prevented  his  being  Mr.  Wells'  pu- 
pil, he  said  that  the  habits  of  the  youth  of  that  day,  as  he  remembered  them, 
differed  very  materially  from  those  we  now  witness,  especially  in  reference  to 
the  treatment  of  older  persons,  and  deportment  in  the  streets.  Pupils  did  not 
now  make  obeisance  when  visitors  called  upon  them,  nor  does  the  habit  of 
removing  the  hat  upon  meeting  an  older  person  prevail  to  any  considerable 
extent.  Instances  from  the  Superintendent's  recent  experience  were  given  in 
illustration.  The  success  of  the  public  schools,  and  the  consequent  confidenc 
of  parents  in  the  teachers,  increased  the  labors  and  responsibilities  of  the  lat- 
ter in  this  matter,  and  the  especial  attention  of  principals  was  invited  to  it. 
In  this  connection,  and  incident  to  the  season  now  upon  us,  special  care  should 
be  given  to  the  prevention  of  cruelty,  first,  of  children  to  each  other,  and  then 
to  animals,  especially  birds.  Unceasing  care  should  also  be  given  to  securing 
respect  for  old  age  under  whatever  aspect  of  misfortune,  or  even  of  fault,  it 
may  be  encountered. 

In  matter  of  scolarship,  principals  were  reminded  that  it  was  injudicious 
and  injurious  to  anticipate  grade  work.  Sufficient  for  each  grade  was  the 
proper  work  thereof.  There  was  a  tendency,  especially  in  mathematics,  in 
some  quarters,  to  do  more  or  call  for  more  on  examination  for  promotion  than 
the  grade  calls  for. 

In  reading,  attention  should  be  given  more  to  the  meanings  of  words  than 
to  criticism  of  mere  mistakes.  In  this  way  an  easy  and  extensive  command 
of  language  will  be  atquired,  a  thing  of  priceless  value  to  the  student. 

In  matter  of  discipline,  the  Superintendent  thought  that  with  the  coming 
fine  weather,  pupils  might  be  excluded  from  school  buildings  until  nearly 
school  time — at  any  rate  until  the  arrival  of  their  teachers.  Reference  was 
made  to  the  practice  of  some  teachers  of  retaining  young  pupils  after  school, 
and  it  was  unqualifiedly  and  severely  condemned.  Principals  were  requested 
to  report  the  names  of  teachers  who  resorted  to  this  practice  habitually.  It 
was  desirable  to  dismiss  with  greater  promptness  than  prevailed  in  some  in- 
stances. 

The  balance  of  the  time  was  occupied  in  the  discussion  of  the  topics 
"Ventilation,  Warming,  and  Cleaning."  It  was  short  but  very  interesting. 
The  speakers  were  Messrs.  Loomis  and  Haase,  Mrs.  Hardick,  and  Miss  Bar- 
nard. The  questions  to  be  settled  at  the  next  meeting  are,  "What  shall  be 
done  with  pupils  who  come  to  school  too  early?"  and  "What  shall  be  done 
with  pupils  who  come  too  late?"    Meeting,  May  12th. 


Publishers'  Notes. 


THE  State  of  Ohio  is  represented  in  our  columns  this  week  for  the  first 
time,  by  Supt.  R.  W.  Stevenson,  of  the  Columbus  public  schools,  whose 
name  we  are  pleased  to  add  to  our  list  of  state  editors.  Our  increasing  list  of 
subscribers  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  will  soon  make  it  necessary  for 
us  to  give  them  all  a  more  prominent  recognition  in  our  "  State  Departments." 

— The  article  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  in  this  number  of  the  Weekly,  is  wor- 
thy of  being  copied  into  every  paper  in  the  land.  Let  every  subscriber  read 
it  carefully. 

TESTIMONY  FOR  JOHNSON'S  CYCLOPEDIA. 
Prof.  C.  G.  G.  Paine,  Box         Chicago,  III.: 

Dear  Sir  : — The  set  of  Johnson's  Universal  Cyclopedia  ordered  for  our 
schools  was  duly  received.  Since  they  came  I  have  spent  much  of  my  leisure 
in  giving  them  a  careful  examination,  and  the  more  I  look  at  them  the  more 
rich  in  valuable  information  they  seem.  The  scientific  subjects  are  especially 
well  written  and  complete. 

After  a  careful  comparison  of  many  of  the  articles  with  the  same  in  the 
American,  I  have  decided  that  for  me  Johnson's  is  preferable  even  if  the  two 
were  to  be  had  at  the  same  price. 

The  availability  of  the  information  given,  the  arrangement  of  the  topics 
under  different  headings,  the  signature  of  the  writer  of  each  of  the  longer 
articles,  and  the  greater  number  of  topics,  have  all  had  an  influence  in  bring- 
ing me  to  this  decision. 

Having  heard  it  stated  that  Johnson's  contained  a  greater  number  of  topics 
than  the  American  (which  I  did  not  believe)  I  made  an  experiment  with  the 
following  result :  By  taking  two  words  at  random  in  one,  and  comparing  the 
number  of  topics  between  those  two  words  with  the  number  of  topics  between 
the  same  words  in  the  other,  I  thought  to  secure  a  fair  estimate  of  the  com- 
parative number  of  topics.  The  result  was,  that  after  making  three  separate 
trials  of  this  kind  in  as  many  different  places,  I  found  the  whole  number  of 
topics  counted  in  the  American,  including  the  subdivisions  in  which  several 
different  persons  or  places  are  described  under  one  general  heading  to  b« 
664,  while  in  Johnson's  the  number  is  1,027. 

In  short,  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  work  in  every  respect,  and  feel 
sure  that  its  comprehensiveness,  coupled  with  its  cheapness,  cannot  fail  to 
make  its  name  an  index  of  its  use — Universal. 

The  thought  that  by  their  own  efforts  they  have  secured  so  valuable  a  set  o 
books  is  a  source  of  constant  gratification  to  my  pupils. 

Yours  very  truly,  Warren  J.  Brier. 

Plymouth  Wis.,  March  27,  1877. 
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Editorial. 


THAT  school  boards  and  other  educational  officers  should  pos- 
sess reasonably  clear  notions  of  the  real  nature  and  ends  of 
education  will  scarcely  be  questioned.  That  they  should  be  able 
to  judge  accurately  and  wisely  of  the  character  and  qualifications 
of  teachers  is  self-evident.  That  they  should  be  competent  to 
comprehend  and  in  general  to  organize  and  direct  all  the  ele- 
ments, forces,  and  influences  essential  to  a  truly  successful  school 
or  system  of  schools,  and  to  the  careful  training  of  children  and 
youth  for  the  duties  of  a  noble  citizenship  is  equally  evident. 
That  they  should  be  persons  who  can  discriminate  between  the 
personal  prejudices  and  the  public  interests,  in  favor  of  the  lat- 
ter, who  can  rise  above  partiality  and  favoritism,  who  can 
perceive  the  vast  difference  between  the  value  of  true  education 
and  its  cost,  who  can  treat  with  becoming  respect  those  upon 
whom  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  must  fall,  yielding  them  a 
hearty  support,  are  no  less  truths  because  in  reality  the  opposite 
practice  so  often  prevails.  It  is  a  primary  condition  of  the  suc- 
cess of  education  that  it  be  directed  by  a  clear-sighted  and  far- 
sighted  intelligence.  Even  an  educated  person,  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  may  fail  to  make  a  good  school  officer,  just  as  many  an 
educated  person  fails  to  become  a  good  teacher.  There  is  many 
a  so-called  educated  man  who  knows  nothing  of  education  either 
as  a  science  or  an  art.  There  are  hosts  of  people,  intelligent 
upon  many  subjects,  who  are  profoundly  ignorant  upon  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  one  thing  to  acquire  the  education  of  the  books.  It 
is  quite  another  thing  to  master  the  principles,  methods,  and 
agencies  involved  in  the  great  work  of  giving  a  wise  education 
to  millions  and  generations  of  men. 

Again,  the  education  of  to-day  and  the  education  of  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  are  two  very  different  things.  The  education  of 
the  cloister  is  not  the  education  for  a  busy  world  teeming  with 
colossal  material  enterprises,  and  heaving  with  the  throes  of  great 
political,  social,  and  moral  revolutions.    The  one-sided  and  par- 


tial education  of  the  old-time  college  is  not  the  all-sided  and 
complete  preparation  demanded  by  a  nation  of  sovereign  rulers. 
The  progress  of  discovery  and  invention  necessitates  a  progress 
in  education.  With  great  social,  moral,  and  political  changes 
must  come  educational  changes.  The  education  of  a  people 
must  ever  be  kept  in  harmony  with  the  wants  and  prospects  of  that 
people.  Behold  what  marvels  of  mutation  a  century  has  wrought ! 
What  advancement  in  knowledge,  what  development  in  the  arts, 
what  progress  in  locomotion  !  From  the  post-boy  and  the  car- 
rier-pigeon what  a  miraculous  leap  to  the  flash  of  the  telegraph, 
and  the  music  of  the  telephone  !  These  prodigious  changes  have 
revolutionized  industries,  complicated  social  and  political  rela- 
tions, and  imposed  upon  the  citizen  a  higher  order  of  duties,  de- 
manding a  higher  order  of  intelligence.  But  how  shall  educa- 
tion advance  when  its  directors  are  far  in  the  rear  ?  How  can 
ignorance,  prejudice,  and  stolid  conservatism  lead  a  successful 
charge  against  the  forces  of  their  own  household  ?  In  the  do- 
main of  education,  above  all  other  places,  superiors  in  power 
and  authority  should  at  least  be  equal  in  knowledge  and  intelli- 
gence to  their  inferiors  in  station.  Superiors  in  intelligence  and 
skill  subjected  to  the  domination  of  their  inferiors  afford  a"con- 
spicuous  illustration  of  the  truism  that  it  is  but  a  step  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  Such  a  policy  is  an  inversion  of  the 
order  of  nature,  and  a  subversion  of  common  sense  itself.  That 
it  brings  forth  its  legitimate  fruits  in  the  embarrassment  of  edu- 
cation, and  even  in  defeating  its  noblest  and  best  aims,  can  sur- 
prise none  who  will  carefully  trace  effects  back  to  their  causes  or 
reason  upon  the  eternal  unfitness  of — some  things. 

Until  education  shall  be  guided  and  controlled  by  and  through 
the  counsels  of  educators,  its  forces  will  be  largely  misdirected, 
its  best  plans  baffled,  and  its  true  ends  defeated.  Until  multi- 
tudes of  school  officials  of  every  name  and  grade  shall  have  a 
clearer  comprehension  of  their  duties,  schools  and  school  sys- 
tems will  continue  to  fall  far  short  of  the  demands  of  the  hour. 
Until  the  profession  of  teaching  shall  be  accorded  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunities  appertaining  to  other  professions,  it 
will  neither  command  the  influence  to  which  it  is  entitled,  nor 
produce  the  results  of  which  it  is  capable.  The  candidates  for  all 
other  professions  are  examined  by  members  of  those  professions. 
Judicial  affairs  are  managed,  directed,  and  controlled  by  the 
legal  fraternity.  Medical  schools  and  medical  practice  are  in  the 
hands  of  medical  men.  Theology  is  both  pounded  and  ex- 
pounded by  "men  of  the  cloth."  No  pedagogical  boards  are 
placed  over  their  schools  and  seminaries  to  embarrass  their  oper- 
ations or  defeat  their  true  ends.  Neither  judges,  nor  bishops, 
neither  attorneys,  nor  doctors,  are  extemporized  from  the  ranks 
of  the  schoolmasters,  although  there  are  scores  of  the  latter  who 
would  sit  on  the  bench  or  wear  the  mitre  at  least  as  gracefully 
and  acceptably  as  our  reverend  or  legal  superintendents  bear  the 
blushing  honors  of  their  ill-gotten  offices.  Many  of  the  most 
ordinary  problems  of  school  management  demand  for  their  wise 
and  just  solution  a  clear  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
most  occult  principles  of  human  nature,  especially  of  child-na- 
ture— a  knowledge  to  which  experts  in  education  alone  can  lay 
claim. 

And  now  let  the  superficial  and  the  unthinking  denounce 
common  schools.    Let  them  count  their  cost.    Let  a  partisan 
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and  unscrupulous  press  anathematize  them.  But  let  them  at- 
tribute whatever  of  failure  may  attend  their  administration  to 
the  right  causes.  If  they  fall  short  of  their  true  object,  it  is  due 
in  part  to  ignorance  and  incompetency  among  the  people  and 
their  immediate  representatives  in  the  administration  of  the 
schools.  They  who  understand  education,  who  appreciate  it, 
who  know  its  ends,  who  can  grasp  its  means,  carefully  adjust  its 
machinery,  and  wisely  and  thoroughly  operate  it,  they  alone 
can  produce  results  commensurate  with  the  public  needs.  Here, 
both  outside  and  inside  of  the  schoolroom,  skilled  labor  is  a  sine 
qua  non.  The  school  board  and  the  superintendency  is  no  place  for 
mere  ward  politicians,  seedy  office-seekers,  decayed  clergymen, 
or  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  political  economists  from  what- 
ever walk  of  life.  The  human  holocaust  at  Ashtabula  bridge  af- 
forded the  world  but  another  of  a  thousand  impressive,  lessons 
that  incompetency  at  any  cost  is  a  ruinous  waste  of  human  life  or 
of  human  resources.  Will  the  world  ever  learn  that  moral  catas- 
trophes, no  less  real  and  deplorable  because  unperceived  by  the 
eye  of  sense,  are  the  inevitable  fruits  of  incompetency  in  the  do- 
main of  education  ? 

But  what  is  the  remedy  ?    Clearly  an  educational  service  re- 
form.   School  officers  must  neither  be  selected  nor  elected  on 
the  principle  that  it  is  wise  to  turn  a  bull  into  a  China  shop  ! 
Not  only  educated  men,  but  educational  men,  must  be  admitted 
to  a  large  share  of  the  responsibility  in  directing  education. 
Let  the  true  principles  of  a  reformed  civil  service  be  applied  to 
the  highest  department  of  that  service — education.    Let  experi- 
ence, capacity,  fidelity,  and  intelligence  in  this  particular  sphere, 
as  determined  by  careful  examinations  and  other  tests,  be  the 
passport  to  the  school  board  and  the  superintendency,  as  well  as 
to  the  teacher's  platform.    Let  merit  and  faithful  service  meet  a 
sure  reward.    Let  promotion  be  made  to  depend  upon  superior 
fitness,  and  not  upon  personal  or  political  favor.    Let  all  the 
high  places  in  the  walks  of  education  be  open  to  educators 
alone.    Let  the  best  men  and  women  everywhere,  in  city  and 
country,  be  selected  for  the  service  of  administering  and  conduct- 
ing the  schools.    Until  we  have  something  like  an  effective  organi- 
zation of  education  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  steps,  until  we  erad- 
icate inefficiency  and  incompetence  from  its  service,  until  we  are 
willing  to  reward  talent  and  experience,  it  is  idle  to  expect  such 
results  as  the  constantly  increasing  wants  of  a  progressive  civili- 
zation demand.     There  are  clearly  two  important  elements 
which  should  enter  into  tfn  composition  of  our  school  director- 
ships, whatsoever  their  names  or  grades.    These  are  first  a  clear- 
sighted, broad-shouldered  business  capacity  ;  and  secondly,  an 
equally  clear-sighted  and  comprehensive  educational  capacity. 
A  proper  adjustment  of  these  elements  would  secure  the  highest 
efficiency,  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  personnel  of  the  system. 
That  there  are  other  defects  yet  to  be  noticed  will  be  made  here- 
after clearly  to  appear. 

President  Hayes  was  recently  visited  by  a  deputation  of  the 
Quakers,  or  Friends,  who  presented  him  an  address  which 
brought  up  the  subject  of  popular  education  in  the  South.  The 
telegraphic  synopsis  says  that  in  reply  the  President  acknowledged 
the  importance  of  general  education,  and  that  he  appreciated 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  a  general  school  system 
where  none  existed.  It  should  be  a  state  institution,  but  the 
General  Government  should  render  all  the  aid  it  could  legally. 
Nothing  gave  him  more  pleasure  than  to  contribute  as  far  as  in 
his  power  to  further  and  elevate  the  blessings  of  education  in  the 
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South,  where  they  had  been  put  back  by  the  war.  He  believed 
there  was  no  greater  guarantee  for  the  advancement  and  preser- 
vation of  the  country  than  the  intelligence  of  her  people.  The 
subject  would  receive  his  attention.  These  are  good  words  for 
the  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation,  and,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  his  Southern  policy,  promise  to  give 
the  sunny  South  a  new  departure. 

General  Eaton,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, says  that  in  his  official  correspondence  with  prominent  edu- 
cators of  the  South,  he  has  recently  received  many  assurances 
that  a  better  spirit  prevails  in  that  region.  Men  who  have  been 
engaged  in  the  work  of  general  education,  and  who  have  here 
tofore  failed  to  have  the  sympathy  or  support  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  have  labored,  write  that  they  can  already  dis- 
cover a  change  for  the  better,  and  predict  that  if  the  Southern 
question  can  only  be  eliminated  from  Southern  politics,  a  great- 
er interest  will  be  shown  in  general  educational  matters  than  at 
any  previous  time  since  the  war.  W. 

Another  of  the  educational  fruits  borne  for  our  consumption,  by 
the  observation  of  intelligent  foreigners  in  this  country  during 
the  Centennial  year,  has  recently  appeared  before  the  public. 
Dr.  Charles  Saffrav,  a  scholarly  French  gentlemen  who  visited 
the  Exposition,  and  otherwise  studied  carefully  our  school  sys- 
tems, has  this  to  say  of  the  position  we  accord  to  our  teachers  : 

"  Thus  the  first  reform  which  the  friends  of  education  ought 
to  desire  to  see  realized  in  the  United  States  is  the  abandonment 
of  a  system  which  places  the  appointment  of  a  teacher  in  the 
hands  of  men  whose  official  career  lasts  only  three  years,  and 
who  are  influenced,  in  spite  of  themselves,  by  the  very  circum- 
stances to  which  they  owe  their  election.  The  teacher  should  be 
chosen  for  his  merit,  proved  by  diplomas  and  serious  examina- 
tions; he  should  feel  sure  of  preserving  his  position  as  long  as 
he  remains  worthy  thereof ;  his  salary  should  secure  him  a  mod- 
est comfort,  with  the  knowledge  that  after  twenty-five  years  of 
loyal  service,  he  can  count  upon  an  old  age  not  exposed  to  mis- 
ery. As  long  as  the  United  States  does  not  assure  to  teachers 
impartiality  of  nomination  and  promotion,  permanance  of  func- 
tions, and  security  for  the  future,  they  will,  too  often,  have 
only  inferior  or  mediocre  teachers  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  most  flat- 
tering programmes,  popular  instruction  will  remain,  in  many 
districts,  quite  insufficient." 

These  remarks  seem  thoroughly  just,  and  they  should  furnish 
the  basis  of  an  agitation  that  will  by  and  by  bring  about  the  de- 
sired reforms.  W. 

Hon.  H.  S.  Tarbell,  the  new  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
for  Michigan,  has  already  given  one  opinion  that  will  of  itself 
make  his  administration  memorable,  at  least  until  the  vexed 
question  of  which  he  treats  is  finally  and  forever  settled.  This 
question  has  been  much  in  agitation  of  late  at  St.  Johns,  in  the 
state  mentioned  ;  and  Supt.  TarbelPs  decision  is  given  in  res- 
ponse to  a  request  from  a  citizen  of  that  place.    He  says  : 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools 
should  not  be  insisted  upon  against  the  wishes  of  any  consider- 
able portion  of  the  patrons  of  the  school.  It  is  a  matter  entire- 
ly in  the  hands  of  your  district  board,  and  their  action  thereon 
will  in  no  way  affect  the  collection  of  taxes."  W. 

A  significant  and  rather  sad  fact  is  reported  by  a  British  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  who  recently  traveled  in  this  country  and 
visited  many  of  our  public  schools.  On  his  return  he  remarked 
regretfully  that  in  no  case  did  he  meet  with  a  pupil  who  ex- 
pected to  follow  the  occupation  of  his  father,  if  the  latter  was 
employed  in  a  mechanical  pursuit.    This  seems  to  be  a  grow- 
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ing  tendency  of  our  popular  education,  especially  since  the  gen- 
eral establishment  of  high  schools  ;  and  teachers,  school  officers, 
and  all  who  have  the  care  of  pupils,  should  address  themselves  as- 
siduously to  its  correction.  The  sooner  our  A  merican  youth  are 
thoroughly  possessed  with  an  idea  of  the  true  nobility,  and  the 
fact  that  intellect  is  nowhere  else  more  needed  than  in  the  im- 
provement of  industrial  callings,  the  better.  W. 

SCHOOL  ECONOMY. 

III.  TARDINESS. 

H.  B.  Buck  ham,  State  Normal  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

I DID  not  expect  that  all  would  agree  with  what  I  have  already  said  in  the 
Weekly  about  tardiness,  as  I  do  not  suppose  all  will  agree  in  what  I  have 
yet  to  say  on  this  subject.  It  is  not  my  wish,  of  course,  to  make  these  papers 
in  any  sense  controversial.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Cale  in  the  issue  of  March  22A, 
however,  represents  the  view  of  very  many  teachers  and  seems  to  call  for  a 
fuller  statement  of  some  points,  as  it  seems  to  me  to  express  some  fundamental 
errors 

I  wish  to  say  in  the  most  emphatic  way  that  I  wage  an  instinctive  and  per" 
petual  warfare  against  tardiness.  I  mean  to  give  what  I  call  tardiness  no 
quarter;  no  one  in  my  school  expects  any  "let  up"  in  this  matter.  My 
pupils  both  respect  and  fear  me  in  all  that  pertains  to  regularity  and  punctu- 
ality of  attendance.  This  very  day  I  have  said  to  them  that  for  pupils  in  this 
school  we  cannot  make  allowance  for  attending  religious  services  during  Holy 
Week,  and  I  have  also  refused  to  relax  our  regulations  in  favor  of  a  very  dark 
and  rainy  morning,  probably  one  of  the  worst  -ve  shall  have  during  the  whole 
spring,  for  getting  together  four  hundred  pupils  from  all  parts  of  a  large  city. 
If  I  have  given  the  impression  of  laxity  in  judging  tardiness,  and  in  dealing 
with  it,  I  have  done  what  I  did  not  at  all  intend.  Vi  et  amis,  I  fight  this 
evil.  And  I  expect  to  fight  it  to  the  end  of  my  career,  and  then  to  transmit, 
in  a  diminished  form  I  hope,  but  still  to  transmit  it,  to  my  successors. 

There  have  always  been  instances  of  tardiness  in  my  school,  and  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  there  will  always  be.  My  endeavor  is  to  reduce  them  to  the 
lowest  possible  number,  and  then  to  keep  at  that  minimum;  but  I  know,  as 
well  as  I  can  know  any  thing,  that  it  is  not  given  to  me  to  eradicate  an  evil 
like  tardiness.  I  can  slop  the  whole  of  it,  by  a  single  word,  in  my  school;  if 
I  say  the  doors  will  be  locked  at  the  instant  when  the  last  stroke  of  the  bell 
sounds,  there  will  be  no  tardiness ;  but  this  I  cannot,  with  my  notions,  do, 
because  I  have  learned  a  lesson  from  once  being  required  to  do  it,  and  from 
once  repeating  the  experiment  on  my  own  responsibility.  "  Must  we  work 
without  expecting  reward"  ?  I  never  said  that;  my  words  were,  "  Strive  for 
it  (no  tardiness)  and  persevere  in  the  struggle,  but  do  not  anticipate  complete 
success."  Does  the  temperance  reformer,  does  the  minister  of  the  gospel ,  does 
the  school  teacher  in  other  matters,  expect  complete  success  ?  Or  does  he 
sow  beside  all  waters,  because  he  does  not  know  which  shall  prosper,  this  or 
that  ?  or  does  he  labor  if  by  any  means  he  may  save  some  ?  Complete  suc- 
cess in  any  contest  with  impropriety  or  wrong  is  not  promised  me ;  persevering 
effort  against  it  is  my  duty.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  train  all  my  pupils  to  the 
practice  of  every  good  habit,  but  it  exceeds  my  power  ;  some  are  not  amenable 
to  either  my  authority  or  my  influence  ;  in  reference  to  every  one  who  is,  I 
practice  the  Horatian  precept,  oppone  lucro,  and  keep  at  the  others.  It  seems 
to  me  a  truism  to  say  that  so  long  as  there  are  tardy  teachers,  tardy  church- 
goers, tardy  visitors,  there  will  be  tardy  pupils  :  it  does  not  meet  the  case  to 
say,  as  regards  the  teachers,  that  they  are  unworthy,  and  as  regards  the  others 
that  they  ought  not  to  be ;  the  fact  is,  they  are,  and  this  fact  not  only  does  not 
discourage  effort,  it  is  a  continual  challenge  to  effort. 

I  said  the  communication  of  Mr.  Cale  expressed  some  fundamental  errors ; 
this  is  one  of  them,  viz.,  that  the  expectation  of  complete  success  is  necessary 
to  the  best  effort.  I  cannot  so  measure  my  endeavors.  Another  is  that  chil- 
dren in  school  have  nothing  to  do  but  what  school  requires.  It  is  not  true  of 
the  majority  of  pupils  with  whom  I  have  to  deal.  Nearly  every  child  in  the 
training  school  and  very  many  pupils  in  the  Normal  School  have  daily  duties 
which,  as  I  judge,  come  even  before  school.  To  say  nothing  of  the  help 
which  "  mother  "  must  have  from  even  little  ones,  or  the  family  errands  which 
must  be  done  by  the  children,  let  me  give  two  instances  as  examples  of  multi- 
tudes. "  One  thing  at  a  time  and  that  well  done  is  all  a  mortal  can  do,"  is  a 
taking  statement,  but  most  mortals  have  to  do  two  or  three  things  as  well  as 
they  can.    A  boy,  thirteen  years  old,  who  is  in  our  training  school,  gets  up  at 


four  o'clock  to  distribute  morning  papers  ;  he  does  this  as  a  business  ;  it  brings 
in  an  appreciable  part  of  what  buys  bread  for  his  mother  and  himself.  In 
good  weather  he  can  go  his  round  and  have  a  little  margin  of  time  to  spare. 
In  very  bad  weather  he  is  unable,  sometimes,  to  make  his  time,  but  is  late  five 
or  ten  minutes ;  he  is  a  studious,  faithful,  promising  boy,  struggling  for  an 
education  and  for  a  living  at  the  same  time ;  if  he  could  not  earn  something 
out  of  school  hours,  he  would  be  obliged  to  stay  out  altogether;  he  is  never 
late  when  his  own  efforts  can  prevent  it ;  has  this  boy  "  one  thing  at  a  time  " 
to  do  ?  A  pupil  in  our  Normal  School  lives  with  her  mother,  who  is  an  in- 
valid. She,  too,  is  a  faithful,  conscientious  girl,  a  positive  force  in  our  school. 
She  has  to  get  breakfast  every  morning,  and  sometimes,  but  very  seldom,  when 
the  fire  won't  burn,  or  the  milkman  is  "tardy,"  or  her  mother  needs  unusual 
service,  she  is  late.  She  comes  and  tells  me  frankly  what  made  her  late,  and 
says  truly,  "  I  did  my  very  best,"  and  asks,  "Will  you  excuse  me  once  more?" 
Is  she  able  to  do  one  thing  at  a  time  and  do  that  well  ?  She  is  doing  two 
things  at  a  time  so  well  that  she  commands  our  admiration.  Indeed,  the 
children  who  shovel  snow-paths  from  the  house  to  the  road  do  not  all  live 
in — any  one  place.  I  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  very  many  only  make 
"other  things  to  do"  an  excuse  for  tardiness  or  absence,  nor  that  very  many 
will  do  this  to  whatever  extent  teachers  will  allow  ;  music-lesson,  dancing- 
school,  pic-nics,  company,  "  clock  wrong,"  sheer  laziness  in  the  morning, 
going  on  errands  on  purpose  to  be  tardy — I  am  nonthinking  of  these,  but 
of  my  little  boy  carrying  papers  often  before  the  peep  o'  day,  and  of  my  prom- 
ising candidate  for  a  teacher's  position,  when  I  say  I  think  I  know  that  these 
are  necessary,  if  by  that  is  meant  either  unavoidable  or  justifiable,  instances 
of  being  late. 

Another  error  is  in  assuming  that  "to  be  late  at  school  is  disgraceful"; 
how  does  the  boy  I  mention  above  disgrace  himself  when  a  foot  of  fresh 
snow  quadruples  the  labor  of  his  morning  round  and  brings  him  to  school, 
tired  in  limb  but  ready  for  study,  five  minutes  behind  those  who  have  less 
or  nothing  to  do  ?  How  is  my  young  teacher  disgraced  when  three  times 
in  twenty  weeks — that  is  the  exact  number — she  cannot  do  all  that  her  own 
breakfast  and  her  mother's  comfort  require  and  get  to  school  at  half  past  eight  ? 
Taidiness  caused  by  a  hundred  frivolous  or  avoidable  circumstances  is  in  the 
highest  degree  discreditable  to  both  pupil  and  parent,  and  if  persisted  in 
brings  one  into  disgrace  ;  but  I  should  need  to  have  a  new  meaning  for  words 
if  I  were  to  apply  this  one  to  such  instances  as  these,  and  though  I  have  taken 
my  own  school  for  illustration,  cases  to  which  a  similar  principle  of  judgment 
must  be  applied  are  found  in  most  schools. 

The  fundamental  error  of  all  is,  that  any  excess  of  requirement  at  school 
—that  is,  the  rigid  enforcement  of  formal  rules  of  general  application 
without  taking  into  account  the  varying  circumstances  of  each  case, 
although  the  end  to  be  attained  is  the  good  of  individuals — tends  to 
promote  good  habits  away  from  school.  By  as  much  as  the  requirements 
for  punctuality  at  school,  or  any  one  place  where  direct  authority  enforces 
compliance  with  regulations  somewhat  arbitrarily  made,  go  beyond  what  is 
reasonable,  and  demand  that  all  other  arrangements  shall  be  subordinate 
to  its  own  arrangements,  without  any  inquiry  into,  and  any  allowance  for, 
the  facts  of  each  case,  by  so  much  is  the  habit  and  practice  of  punctuality 
confined  to  school.  This  excess  of  school  punctuality  is  not  added  to 
the  practice  of  punctuality  elsewhere,  but  subtracted  from  it.  It  becomes  a 
school  affair  ;  it  is  believed  to  be  for  the  good  of  school  and  when  school  is 
done  with  the  strain  is  relieved  and  there  is  no  residuum  of  correct  principle 
or  right  habit  as  the  result  of  school  discipline.  A  teacher  may  be  very  exact- 
ing in  this  respect— such  are  not  unknown  to  the  public — he  may  insist  with 
arbitrary  and  unyielding  pertinacity  upon  the  greatest  degree  of  punctuality 
in  his  school ;  as  a  consequence,  he  may  make  an  astonishing  report,  to  be 
quoted  as  a  standard;  he  himself  may  be  habitually  late,  and  notoriously  so, 
everywhere  but  at  school,  and  this  without  by  any  means  being  one  of  those 
"  who  keep  school  to  get  the  paltry  salary";  he  may  be  a  thoroughly  good 
teacher  and  get  a  good  salary  and  not  work  for  his  salary  alone  any  more  than 
most  do  who  receive  salaries.  He  only  makes  the  mistake  of  exacting  punc- 
tuality as  a  school  virtue,  whereas  it  should  be  a  virtue  learned  and  practiced 
at  school  for  the  sake  of  being  applied  in  every  relation  and  to  every  employ- 
ment of  future  life. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word,  also,  about  schools  reporting  no  tardiness  for  the  term 
or  the  year.  Several  things  must  combine  to  this  result.  First,  there  must  be 
an  excellent  state  of  discipline  in  the  school,  and  this  must  have  come  from 
faithful  and  persevering  labor  to  create  and  maintain  a  healthful  school  senti- 
ment in  reference  to  punctuality  and  many  associated  virtues  besides,  and  it 
must  also  include  much  pride  in  their  school  and  many  acts  of  strenuous  effort 
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and  much  self-denial  on  the  part  of  the  body  of  students.    For  all  this  the 
teachers  deserve  great  credit.    Second,  there  must  be  an  active  sympathy  with 
the  efforts  of  the  school  in  this  direction  on  the  part  of  all  the  families  repre- 
sented in  it  seconding  and  aiding  the  desires  of  the  pupils  to  be  punctual  every 
day.    This  also,  is  in  an  indirect  way  at  least,  very  creditable  to  teachers,  as 
they  must  have  done  much  to  make  the  citizens  take  so  much  interest  in  their 
school.    Third,  there  must  have  been  a  concurrence  of  favoring  circumstances, 
—providences,  I  ought  rather  to  say,— such  as  the  absence  of  any  such  acci- 
dents as  I  have  mentioned  in  my  own  school,  making  it  possible  for  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  parents  and  children  to  prevent  all  tardiness.    The  first  two 
might  exist  in  full  force,  but  without  the  third  no-tardiness  would  be  impossi- 
ble.   The  first  might  exist  in  full  force,  but  without  the  aid  of  the  second  and 
third,  no-tardiness  would  be  impossible.    A  report  of  perfect  punctuality 
throughout  the  year — on  the  supposition  that  it  is  not  brought  about  by  deny- 
ing admittance  to  all  tardy  pupils  and  so  throwing  the  tardiness  into  the 
absence  account — represents  to  me  many  a  sacrifice  and  labor  of  love  on  the 
part  of  the  parent  in  answer  to  wh.it  I  must  consider  as  the  sometimes  un- 
reasonable exactions  of  the  child  that  he  must  be  at  school  at  the  minute,  come 
what  may  to  any  body  else,  and  sometimes,  also,  actual  suffering  on  the  part 
of  some  member  of  the  family  that  the  son  or  daughter  may  be  "  on  time."  I 
have  known  of  a  daughter's  half-refusing  to  do  what  filial  duty,  not  to  say 
filial  affection,  required,  because  she  could  not — would  not — be  tardy,  and 
from  one  such  circumstance  painfully  brought  to  my  knowledge  I  make  large 
discount  from  reports  of  "  perfect  punctuality,"   knowing  that  this  case 
must  have  entered  into  one  such  report,  and  I  say  without  hesitation  that  the 
result  is  not  worth  this,  or  any  such,  price,  and  that  many  a  teacher  and  many 
a  school  are  worthy  of  just  as  much  credit  with  a  slightly  imperfect  report  as 
are  some  of  those  whose  report  is  quite  perfect.    To  have  value  these  reports 
should  represent  the  personal  effort  the  pupils  make  toward  this  virtue,  rather 
than  the  assistance  which  they  have  received  or  exacted  from  others.  The 
1  ict  of  no-tardiness  may,  quite  possibly,  stand  for  an  altogether  unfair  and 
even  burdensome  strain  upon  the  whole  community,  as  it  may  have  made 
necessary  unremunerative,  because  unwilling,  even  enforced,  compliance  with 
regulations  which  some  have  felt  they  could  not  resist  though  they  did  not 
wholly  approve.    The  punctuality  of  a  pupil  is  perfect  when  he  has  been  in 
time  every  morning  on  which  he  ought  to  have  been  in  time,  and  there  is, 
properly,  no  such  thing  as  the  punctuality  of  a  school.    Each  boy,  each  girl, 
is  punctual  by  separate  individual  effort,  not  as  fractional  unit  of  a  class  or 
school.    The  fact  that  all  others  are  able  to  be  and  are  punctual  this  morning, 
does  not  touch  my  ability  to  be  punctual,  or  affect,  in  any  way,  the  demerit  of 
my  tardiness.     The  difference  between  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  punctuality 
and  a  hundred  per  cent.,  in  almost  all  cases,  as  I  judge,  represents  the  effort 
made  for  the  sake  of  the  perfect  report  rather  than  for  the  actual  promotion  of 
punctuality  as  a  practical  virtue.    I  say  in  almost  all  cases,  because  I  would 
not  seem  to  impugn,  in  any  manner,  the  value  of  the  examples  cited  in  Mr. 
Cale's  letter. 

The  question  of  regularity  at  school,  including  both  punctuality  and  attend- 
ance, is  a  very  complicated  one.  If  school  were  the  only  interest  of  the  com- 
munity and  all  things  were  arranged  for  the  sake  of  having  schools,  such  as 
all  we  who  teach,  at  any  rate,  should  like,  the  problem  would  be  easy  of 
solution.  But  this  is  not  so  ;  along  with  the  school,  and  intimately,  inextri- 
cably linked  with  it  by  a  hundred  ties,  are  the  family,  the  business,  the  church  ; 
it  must  take  into  account  health,  habits  of  a  community,  necessities  and  even 
convenience  of  individuals  ;  such  insignificant  things  as  weather,  clothes  to 
wear,  getting  very  tired  and  needing  rest,  must  sometimes  be  considered. 
Now,  dear  as  are  the  interests  of  school  and  important  as  are  the  results 
sought  for  all  concerned,  it  cannot  usurp  all  the  attention  of  families  as  it 
cannot  command  all  the  energies  of  a  community.  The  practical  difficulty  is 
to  reconcile  conflicting  claims,  giving  to  each  its  just  weight.  It  may  be 
treason  to  the  cause,  in  the  judgment  of  some,  to  say  this,  but  I  say  it. 

This  paper  has  been  extended  far  beyond  what  I  at  first  purposed,  and  I 
will  only  add  that  between  "  holding  up  such  views,"  whether  they  are  correct 
or  not,  and  saying  "  good-bye  to  education,"  there  is  a  distance  which  I  should 
not  be  willing  to  undertake  at  a  single  leap. 


MANNERS. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Greenough,  State  Normal  School,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

T:  1 E  pressing  want  of  our  age  is  a  positive  improvement  in  the  man- 
ners and  habits  of  the  young,"  is  the  utterance  of  a  writer  in  one  of 
our  leading  educational  journals.    Many  things  tend  to  make  the  youth  of  our 


land  deficient  in  manners.  Our  free  institutions  foster  a  spirit  of  individual- 
ism that  often  disdains  the  established  uniformities  of  etiquette.  The  re- 
straints of  the  more  permanently  stratified  society  of  other  lands  are  wanting. 
Many  of  the  young  feel  that  kindliness  and  grace  of  manner  is  obsequious- 
ness,— that  to  submit  to  the  established  usages  of  good  society  involves  a  sacri- 
fice of  personal  liberty,  if  not  of  native  nobility.  Actual  ignorance  of  what 
is  fitting  is  the  reason  why  many  do  not  practice  the  amenities  of  social  in- 
tercourse. The  example  of  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  punctilious  in  manners, 
as  well  as  proud  of  descent,  is  not  found  among  us  as  in  the  nations  of  West- 
ern Europe.  Many,  very  many  of  our  children  receive  little  or  no  training 
in  manners,  either  at  home  or  at  school.  The  necessity  of  good  manners  as  a 
means  of  social  standing,  and  as  a  means  of  social  advancement,  is  not  felt 
in  our  own  country  as  m  older  countries.  Yet  the  restraint  which  cultivated 
manners  impose,  and  the  refinement  which  they  induce,  are  nowhere  more 
valuable  than  among  us.  The  subject  indicated  by  our  title  is  worthy  of  the 
careful  consideration  of  all  teachers  and  of  all  pupils. 

"  Good  breeding "  is  a  term  often  used  as  synonymous  with  "  good  man- 
ners," implying  that  grace  and  ease  of  manner  are  not  generally  to  be  ex- 
pected, unless  one  is  bred  to  the  usages  of  good  society ;  implying  also  that 
if  one  is  not  so  bred,  good  manners  can  be  gained  only  by  patient  training. 
Politeness,  as  distinguished  from  good  manners,  is  the  mental  state,  the  dis- 
position to  please,  of  which  good  manners  are  the  outward  expression.  Good 
manners  are  the  natural  expression  of  excellent  moral  qualities.  Their  only 
natural  and  proper  basis  is  genuine  benevolence.  Pure  morals  and  refine- 
ment of  manners  are  properly  inseparable.  In  teaching  they  should  not  be 
separated. 

Before  considering  how  we  are  to  train  the  pupil  to  the  practice  of  good 
manners,  we  will  notice  some  reasons  for  such  training  : 

(a)  .  Very  many  children  must  receive  this  training  in  school,  or  not  at  all 

(b)  .  Good  manners  are  of  the  first  importance  in  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness.   A  good  address  often  wins  a  fortune. 

(c)  .  Good  manners  afford  one  of  the  best  means  of  personal  protection. 
If,  as  they  should  be,  they  are  the  expression  of  excellent  qualities  of  heart 
they  awaken  esteem.  Any  outward  expression  of  benevolence  tends  to 
awaken  the  good  will  of  those  toward  whom  the  benevolence  is  expressed. 
In  the  society  of  strangers  a  woman  finds  her  best  defence  in  her  refinement 
of  manners,  while  a  lack  of  good  manners  always  invites  rudeness  and  ex- 
poses to  insult.  A  general  recognition  of  these  facts  by  all  classes,  and  a  be- 
lief that  every  true  woman  is  quick  to  apprehend  them,  render  a  woman  who 
is  careless  of  her  bearing  among  strangers  liable  to  be  ranked  by  them  not 
merely  among  the  uncultivated,  but  even  among  the  vicious. 

(d)  .  Good  manners  react  upon  one's  self.  Good  manners,  we  have  said, 
are  the  proper  expression  of  benevolence.  The  outward  expression  of  any 
state  tends  directly  to  excite  that  state  in  ourselves,  so  that  good  manners  tend 
to  cherish  in  the  soul  genuine  benevolence — the  primal  attribute  of  a  pure 
and  noble  spirit. 

(e)  .  Good  manners  tend  to  make  others  better.  While  calling  into  exer- 
cise, as  we  have  seen,  the  better  feelings  of  those  with  whom  we  associate, 
good  manners  also  repress  their  baser  emotions.  Thus,  moral  progress  is  se- 
cured in  accordance  with  the  great  law  of  moral  culture,  viz. :  the  repression 
of  wrong  principles  of  action  and  the  exercise  of  right  principles  of  action. 

We  now  come  to  the  question,  How  shall  we  train  the  pupil  to  the  habitual 
exercise  of  good  manners  ? 

1.  Strive  to  develop  in  the  soul  of  the  pupil  genuine  moral  excellence. 

2.  Train  him  to  the  natural  expression  of  benevolence  in  little  things,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  usages  of  good  society.  The  first  is  the  highest  and  the 
best  product  of  the  personal  influence  of  the  teacher,  springing  from  what  the 
teacher  is,  and  affecting  the  heart  and  the  life  of  the  pupil  mainly  through 
the  channel  of  unconscious  tuition.  Though  the  spirit  and  the  purpose  of  the 
teacher  expressed  in  the  deeds  of  the  teacher  rather  than  in  his  words  are  the 
most  effective  means  of  moral  culture,  yet  the  teacher  thoroughly  in  earnest  in 
the  moral  training  of  his  pupils  will  wisely  use  the  occasions  for  moral  quick- 
ening furnished  in  the  school-room.  The  reading  books  will  be  made  helpful 
in  moral  instruction,  the  events  of  history,  the  study  of  natural  science,  and 
especially  the  failures  and  the  successes  of  the  pupils  themselves  in  their  own 
moral  life. 

Good  manners  are  an  art,  the  ultimate  principles  of  which  belong  to  moral 
science.  Good  manners  should  keep  pace  with  moral  culture.  Skill  in  an 
art  comes  by  practice  so  full  and  so  often  repeated  that  by  force  of  habit  spon- 
taneous action  at  length  takes  the  place  of  conscious  effort.  Thus,  art  be- 
comes a  second  nature.    Young  children  are  quick  to  imitate.    If  the  teacher 
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in  his  intercourse  with  his  pupils  furnishes  excellent  models,  he  cannot  fail  to 
aid  the  pupils  in  forming  good  manners.  But  no  teacher  who  appreciates  the 
importance  of  good  manners  will  be  satisfied  with  the  results  that  flow  merely 
from  his  own  example.  He  will  use  definite  means  of  instruction.  The  cul- 
ture of  manner  will  assume  prominence  in  the  recitations,  in  the  movements 
of  the  pupils,  and  in  all  their  school  work.  As  opportunity  offers,  and  as  the 
good  of  the  pupils  demands,  he  will  contrive  ways  of  securing  the  training 
we  have  noticed.  One  teacher  of  an  intermediate  school  did  much  to  im- 
prove the  address  of  her  pupils  by  being  present  on  her  platform  at  least  one 
morning  each  week,  some  time  before  the  beginning  of  the  school,  and  as  the 
children  entered  at  a  door  near  her  seat,  greeting  each  with  a  cordial  good 
morning,  and  receiving  from  each  the  best  form  of  address  he  could  give. 
Each  pupil  received  the  full  attention  of  the  teacher,  and  engaged  with  her 
in  conversation,  until  another  pupil  entered.  This  was  the  weekly  reception 
of  the  teacher,  preceded  and  followed  by  her  kindly  suggestions. 

Another  teacher  of  older  pupils,  at  the  close  of  school  one  afternoon,  re- 
quested each  pupil  to  meet  him  in  his  office  the  next  morning  before  entering 
the  school -room.  As  each  entered,  the  teacher  warmly  welcomed  him,  and 
gave  him  a  card  bearing  a  number.  Having  a  list  of  corresponding  num- 
bers, the  teacher  entered  briefly,  as  each  pupil  left  the  office,  a  record  of  the 
pupil's  excellences  or  defects  in  manner.  After  the  school  opened  the  teach- 
er gave  the  results  of  the  exercise  by  giving  the  numbers  and  the  recorded 
criticisms,  accompanied  with  helpful  suggestions. 


DICTATION  DRAWING.  III. 
Prof.  L.  S.  Thompson,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
LESSON  III. 

REPEAT  the  directions  given  in  the  first  lesson,  and  then  add  the  follow- 
ing :  Through  the  upper  end  of  the  vertical  straight  line  draw  a  hori- 
zontal straight  line  one  inch  long,  half  an  inch  toward  the  left  and  half  an 
inch  toward  the  right.  Through  the  lower  end  of  the  vertical  line  draw  a 
horizontal  line  one  inch  long,  half  an  inch  to  the  left  and  half  an  inch  to  the 
right.  Through  the  left  end  of  the  middle  horizontal  line,  draw  a  vertical 
line  one  inch  long,  half  an  inch  above  the  left  end  and  half  an  inch  below  it. 
Through  the  right  end  of  the  middle  horizontal  line  draw  a  vertical  line  one 
inch  long,  half  an  inch  above  the  right  end  and  half  an  inch  below  it. 

Remarks. — Four  equal  squares,  half  an  inch  on  each  side,  will  be  the  re- 
sult. Or,  the  drawing  may  be  called  a  square,  each  side  one  inch,  with  a 
vertical  and  a  horizontal  diameter  passing  through  the  centre. 

LESSON  IV. 

Place  a  dot  at  the  centre  of  the  slate,  paper,  or  space  to  be  used.  Place  a 
dot  one  inch  above  the  centre  dot)  and  another  one  inch  below  it.  Place  a 
dot  one  inch  to  the  left  of  the  upper  dot,  and  another  one  inch  to  the  right  of 
it.  Draw  a  vertical  line  from  the  middle  upper  dot  to  the  lower  dot.  Draw 
a  horizontal  line  from  the  left  dot  above  to  the  right  dot  above. 

Remarks. — A  simple  form  of  the  capital  T  will  be  the  result ;  which, 
being  unsuspected  by  the  children,  will  be  a  delightful  surprise,  if  they  know 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  In  making  dots  require  the  children  to  hold  their 
pencils  upright,  or,  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the  slate,  and  between  the 
thumb  and  first  finger.  If  the  pupils  experience  any  difficulty  in  finding  the 
particular  dots  which  determine  the  extremities  of  a  line,  have  them  point, 
with  their  pencils,  to  each  dot,  as  it  is  named,  several  times  before  drawing 
the  line. 

LESSON  V. 

Place  a  dot  at  the  centre  of  the  space  to  be  used,  and  another  dot  half  an 
inch  to  the  left  of  the  centre.  Place  a  dot  one  inch  above  the  left  dot,  and 
another  one  inch  below  it.  Place  a  dot  one  inch  to  the  right  of  the  upper 
one.  From  the  left  upper  dot  draw  a  vertical  line  to  the  lower  dot.  From 
the  left  upper  dot  draw  a  horizontal  line  to  the  right  upper  one.  From  the 
middle  left  dot  draw  a  horizontal  line  to  the  centre  one. 

Remarks. — A  large  capital  F  will  be  the  result.  For  the  sake  of  con- 
traction we  have  sometimes  given  two  directions  in  the  same  sentence.  In 
giving  the  lessons  to  children,  only  one  direction  should  be  dictated  at  one 
time,  so  as  to  avoid  confusion. 

LESSON  VI. 

Place  a  dot  at  the  centre  of  the  space  to  be  used.  Place  a  dot  half  an  inch 
to  the  left  of  the  centre  ;  then,  a  dot  one  inch  above  the  left  one,  and  another 
one  inch  below  it.  Place  a  dot  one  inch  to  the  right  of  the  upper  one,  and 
another  one  inch  to  the  right  of  the  lower  one.    Draw  a  vertical  line  from  the 


left  upper  dot  to  the  left  lower  one.  Draw  a  horizontal  line  from  the  left 
upper  dot  to  the  right  upper  one ;  and  another  horizontal  line  from  the  left 
lower  dot  to  the  right  lower  one.  Draw  a  horizontal  line  from  the  middle  of 
the  vertical  line  to  the  centre  dot.    The  capital  E  will  be  drawn. 

LESSON  VII. 

Make  dots  as  in  the  last  lesson.  Then  draw  a  vertical  line  from  the  left 
upper  dot  to  the  left  lower  one ;  and  another  vertical  line  from  the  right  upper 
dot  to  the  right  lower  one.  Draw  a  horizontal  line  from  the  middle  of  the 
left  vertical  line  to  the  middle  of  the  right  vertical  line. 

Remarks. — The  capital  H  will  be  drawn.  Instead  of  saying  to  the  pupils, 
as  above,  "  Make  dots  as  in  the  last  lesson,"  give  directions  for  each  dot 
separately,  as  in  Lesson  VI. 

LESSON  VIII. 

Place  a  dot  at  the  centre  of  the  space  to  be  used.  Place  a  dot  one  inch 
above  the  centre  dot,  and  another  one  inch  below  it.  Place  a  dot  half  an 
inch  to  the  left  of  the  upper  dot,  and  another  half  an  inch  to  the  right  of  it. 
Draw  a  slanting  straight  line  from  the  left  upper  dot  to  the  lower  one,  and 
another  slanting  line  from  the  right  upper  dot  to  the  lower  one.  The  capital 
V  will  be  the  result.  # 
LESSON  IX. 

Place  a  dot  at  the  centre  of  the  space  to  be  used.  Place  a  dot  one  inch 
above  the  centre  dot ;  and  another  one  inch  below  it.  Place  a  dot  half  an 
inch  to  the  left  of  the  lower  dot,  and  another  half  an  inch  to  the  right  of  it. 
Draw  a  slanting  straight  line  from  the  upper  dot  to  the  left  lowerone,  and 
another  slanting  line  from  the  upper  dot  to  the  right  lower  one.  Draw  a 
horizontal  line  from  one  slanting  line  to  the  other,  and  half  an  inch  from  their 
lower  ends.    The  capital  A  will  be  formed. 


SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT. 

THE  secret  of  power  over  the  minds  of  children  lies  very  largely  in  a  wise 
love  for  and  sympathy  with  them.  He  who  has  this  in  such  a  degree 
that  no  waywardness,  no  amount  of  bad  conduct  on  their  part  can  ever  be- 
tray him  into  an  impatient  word  or  a  feeling  of  anger ;  he  whose  every  act 
and  word  shows  a  just  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  which  surround  the  pu- 
pil, and  a  sincere  desire  to  be  helpful  to  him,  is  not  likely  to  make  a  failure  of 
school  management. 

But,  in  order  to  the  highest  success,  not  only  must  love  be  the  mainspring  of 
the  teacher's  character,  and  he  be  able  to  appeciate  the  position  of  his  pupil, 
but  he  must  have  a  profound  insight  into  the  formative  sources  of  character. 
He  must  thoroughly  understand  all  the  fallacies  and  delusions  with  which 
children  surround  themselves,  and  out  of  which  much  of  their  bad  conduct 
springs,  and  be  able  to  tear  off  the  mask  and  reveal  their  deformities  in  the 
clearest  possible  light.  And  to  this  end  he  must  possess  in  a  high  degree  the 
power  to  give  clear  and  forcible  expression  to  the  truths  he  sees. 

From  this  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  the  highest 
success  in  government.  It  can  only  come — except  to  a  few  gifted  persons— 
as  the  result  of  close  observation,  a  wide  reading,  and  earnest  thought.  A. 

LIGHT  AND  SHADOW. 

J.  B.  Reynolds,  Louisville,  Kv. 

I  IH  !  'tis  pleasant  with  a  heart  at  ease, 
\J    Just  after  sunset,  or  by  moonlight  skies, 
To  make  the  shifting  clouds  be  what  you  please." 

— Coleridge. 

Yet  'tis  sweet  and  'tis  a  glorious  sight, 

Wand'ring  erewhile  at  noon  of  night 
Beneath  yon  canopy  of  light, 

When  the  moon  shines  out  serene, 
With  not  a  cloud  to  intervene, 

Or  envious  speck  to  come  between ; 
And  all  the  skies  bespangled  o'er 

With  stars  so  thick  on  heaven's  floor 
There  scarce  seems  room  for  any  more  ; 

'Tis  sweet  indeed  on  such  a  night 
To  see  them  shed  their  silver  light, 

Bathing  all  things  in  radiance  bright, 
Upon  the  side  of  some  sloped  hill, 

When  all  things  else  are  silent,  still, 
Save  yonder  "many-twinkling"  rill, 

And  cast  a  shadow  deep  and  wide 
Upon  the  opposing  bright  hillside. 

How  more  than  fit  for  mortal  sight 
Is  such  a  scene  on  such  a  night ! 

Angels  might  view  it  with  delight. 
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Musical  Department. 

Editor,  W.  L.  Smith,  East  Saginaw,  Michigan. 

[Musical  exchanges,  books  for  notice,  correspondence,  queries,  etc.  touching  upon  musical 
topics,  should  be  sent  to  the  edit»r  of  this  department.] 

THE  ABILITY  TO  SING. 

IF  the  principles  of  music  are  ever  to  be  properly  understood  by  the  masses, 
and  the  ability  to  sing  become  general,  the  work  of  teaching  must  be 
commenced  in  childhood,  before  the  organs  of  hearing  and  vocalization  be- 
come so  fixed  that  musical  sounds  can  neither  be  produced  nor  appreciated. 
Experience  has  proved  that,  when  commenced  at  an  early  age,  there  is 
scarcely  one  but  what  may  be  taught  to  sing.  The  musical  ear  is  gradually 
developed  by  the  ever-recurring  voice-pressure  in  the  school  room ;  the  child 
becomes  interested  in  the  song  singing  of  his  associates,  and  he  tries  to  sing 
with  them.  Perhaps  he  fails  at  first;  but  after  oft-repeated  attempts  he,  at 
last,  succeeds.  But  if  left  to  grow  up  with  an  ear  uncultured  and  a  voice  un- 
trained, he  finds  himself  at  adult  age  unable  to  sing,  and  laments  that  God 
gave  him  neither  ear*hor  voice  for  music.  A  writer  in  the  Musical  World 
says  : 

"  Suppose  an  infant's  hand  were  to  be  enclosed  in  a  box  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  impair  its  growth,  but  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  its 
being  exercised  or  used  in  the  slightest,  and  that  this  treatment  should  be  con- 
tinued through  boyhood  and  youth  to  malurity.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one 
the  box  is  removed ;  and  the  young  man,  finding  his  hand  utterly  helpless, 
begins  to  blame  God  with  its  useless  condition.  The  utter  absurdity  of  this 
is  apparent  to  all ;  and  yet  an  exact  parallel  to  it  may  be  found  in  the  cases  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who  claim  that  Providence  has  denied  them  or 
their  children  the  oower  of  musical  utterance,  when  their  inability  to  sing  is 
only  the  result  of  neglect,  too  often  willful." 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Social  Science  Association  by  Dr.  J.  B. 
Upham,  it  is  stated  that  "the  ability  of  children  of  school  age  to  appreciate 
the  sounds  of  the  scale  and  acquire  an  elementary  knowledge  of  music  is  al- 
most universal.  At  a  test  of  this  question  in  the  primary  and  lower  grammar 
classes  of  the  Boston  schools,  it  was  found  that  of  about  forty  pupils  in  the 
lowest  primary  class,  whose  average  age  was  five  and  one  half  years,  some 
half  dozen  were  unable  to  sing  in  tune.  Proceeding  upward  in  the  grades, 
these  instances  became  less  frequent ;  and  when  the  second  year  of  the  gram- 
mar course  was  reached,  not  a  single  discordant  voice  was  found  in  a  class  of 
one  hundred  and  eight  pupils  of  the  average  age  of  twelve  to  thirteen  years." 

History  furnishes  indubitable  proof  that  the  brightest  names  on  the  musical 
roll  of  honor  are  those  whose  genius  manifested  itself  in  childhood,  their  musi- 
cal education  beginning  even  within  the  very  limits  of  infancy,  and  so  on  de- 
veloping and  strengthening  with  their  ripening  powers,  and  culminating  at 
last  in  that  great  perfection  which  gave  to  the  world  their  grandest  master 
works. 

Practical  Hints  and  Exercises. 


Editor,  Mrs.  Kate  B.  Ford,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

A  CHARADE  (CAN-DID). 

There  are  five  acts,  the  first  and  second  on  the  two  chief  meanings  of  the 
word  can  ;    the  third  on  the  last  syllable  of  our  word  ;  and  the  last 
two  on  the  two  meanings  of  the  entire  word  — "candid  "  and  "  candied." 

Act  I. — Scene — -A  schoolroom  of  the  Primary  Grade.  A  class  of  five 
girls  and  boys  stands  before  the  blackboard,  on  which  the  teacher  (a  large 
girl)  has  written  in  a  plain  hand  the  word  "  can."    The  teacher  begins  : 

"  I  have  written  a  word  on  the  board;  who  can  read  it  ?  " 

They  all  raise  their  hands,  and  one  is  selected,  who  reads,  "  c-a-n,  can." 
Another  is  chosen  to  put  the  same  word  down  in  printing,  and  while  he  is 
doing  this,  they  all  spell  the  word  together,  first  by  letter,  and  then  by  sound. 
The  teacher  then  proceeds  : 

"  We  will  talk  a  little  abjut  cans,  and  what  people  put  in  them."    (A  small 
oil  can  is  here  placed  on  the  table.)    "  What  is  this  used  for?  " 
Willie — "  To  fill  lamps  with." 

Teacher — But  could  I,  with  this  empty  can,  put  oil  into  a  lamp  ?  " 

Jennie — "  O,  no  !  But  if  there  was  oil  in  the  can,  you  could  pour  it  out 
of  that  little  tin  spout." 

Teacher — "  And  do  people  always  have  oil  in  the  can  when  they  fill 
lamps  ?  " 

Jennie — "  Yes'm.    They  always  do,  I  think." 

Teacher—"  Then,  Willie,  what  shall  we  say  oil-cans  are  used  for  ?  " 
Willie — "  It  seems  to  me  yet  that  they  are  just  to  make  the  oil  go  out  of, 
so  it  won't  run  all  over  the  table." 


Teacher—  Playfully  patting  Willie's  cheek — "  You  are  right,  my  boy;  but  I 
think  it  is  used  to  keep  the  oil  in  too." 

Two  common  fruit-cans,  one  made  of  tin,  and  one  of  glass,  are  now  placed 
on  the  table. 

Teacher — "  What  does  your  mamma  have  in  such  cans  as  these?  " 
Emma — "  Plums." 
Johnnie — "  Peaches." 
Fred — "  Strawberries." 

Teacher — (After  waiting.) — "  No  other  kind  of  berries  ?  " 
Jennie — "  Blackberries,  currants,  huckleberries." 
Teacher — "  I  can  think  of  another  kind  of  berries." 
Jennie—"  Geeseberries  !  " 

They  all  laugh  but  Jennie,  who  says,  seriously,  "  My  mamma  does  put 
geeseberries  in  the  can!    I  saw  her  do  it." 

Teacher — "They  musn't  laugh  at  yon,  Jennie;  and  you  must  say  '  goose- 
berries,' not  'geeseberries.'  " 

Fred — "  SomstimiS  they  have  fish,  and  oysters,  and  lobsters  in  cans." 

Teacher — "  Yes,  and  other  kinds  of  meat,  too." 

Johnnie — "  My  big  brother  Bennie  had  a  can  with  something  in  it,  last 
night,  and  when  I  asked  him  what  it  is,  he  said  '  cow.'  " 

Teacher — He's  a  roguish  boy,  and  wants  to  tease  you  a  little.  He  ought 
to  have  said  '  beef.'  "  To  the  class — "  When  you  have  taken  your  seats,  you 
may  try  to  make  pictures  on  your  slates  of  these  three  cans.  One"  [class  put 
their  hands  to  their  sides]  ;  "two"  [they  turn];  "three"  [they  go  to  their  seats  > 
and  the  teacher  leaves  the  stage] . 


Act  II. — Scene — A  playground.  Five  girls,  with  hats  on  or  hung  on  their 
arms.  Two  are  playing  "cat's  cradle  ;  "  the  others  looking  on.  A  mistake 
is  made,  and  one  of  the  three  speaks  :  ' 

"  Why,  Fannie,  it's  just  as  easy  as  it  can  be.  Let  me  take  off  the  string. 
She  tries,  and  fails.    One  after  another  then  laughingly  says  : 

"  O,  yes,  you  can  !    We  all  know  you  cin  !    Of  course  you  can  !  " 

She  tries  again,  and  blunders  ;  when  her  friends  laugh  still  more  vigorous- 
ly, and  Fannie  says,  more  earnestly  : 

"  I  know  that  I  can  do  it.    I'll  show  you  that  I  can." 

The  third  time  she  succeeds  ;  then  they  shake  hands  with  her.  Just  now, 
at  one  side  and  out  of  sight,  a  bell  rings,  and  they  hurriedly  start  in  the  same 
direction,  remembering  to  stop  and  bow  just  before  getting  out  of  sight. 


Act  III. — Scene — A  railroad  car,  or  a  few  seats  arranged  as  in  a  car. 
Enter  a  man,  his  wife,  and  two  children,  Eliza  and  Samuel.  The  mother 
sees  the  son  and  daughter  seated,  while  the  father  deposits  various  parcels  on 
the  seat  opposite  the  one  himself  and  wife  are  occupying.  The  wife  nervous- 
ly handles  each  article,  asking  the  husband  meanwhile  : 

"  Did  you  put  my  overshoes  in  the  bag  ?  " 
He  looks  vacantly  ahead.    She  speaks  a  little  louder. 
"  Mr.  Smith,  did  you  put  my  overshoes  in  the  bag  ?  " 
Mr.  S. — "Yes,  ma'am;  I  did." 

Mrs.  S.  rearranges  her  bundle  and  herself,  and  remarks  : 
"  Are  you  sure  you  put  the  key  under  the  door-mat,  and  shut  that  west  cellar 
window  ?  " 

Mr.  S — "Yes,  ma'am  ;  I  did." 

Mrs.  S.  opens  her  basket,  arranges  things  within,  closes  it,  and  remarks  : 
"  Are  you  sure  you  bDught  the  right  tickets,  Mr.  Smith  ?  " 
Mr.  S.—"  I  did." 

Mrs.  S.—"  And  you  had  the  trunks  checked  ?  " 
Mr.  S.—"  I  did." 

While  the  preceding  conversation  passes  between  the  pirents,  the  daughter 
takes  off  her  cloak  and  hat,  and  the  boy  has  busied  himself  unrolling  and 
rolling  up  again  a  paper  parcel.  Mrs.  S.,  just  discovering  what  the  children 
have  been  doing  : 

"  Samuel  Smith,  hand  me  that  bundle  !  What  do  you  mean  by  opening 
bundles  right  here,  with  robbers,  and  pickpockets,  and  nobody  knows  who,  all 
round  us  ?  Between  the  carelessness  of  you  children,  and  your  father's  for- 
getfulness,  I  shall  lose  everything  I  ever  had  !  Now,  Samuel,  button  up  your 
coat,  let  your  overcoat  and  hat  alone,  where  your  mother  put  them  ;  sit  as 
you  ought  to,  on  the  seat,  and  do  let  me  hive  a  little  peace  and  rest  during 
this  journey,  if  I  never  have  any  anywhere  else.  Eliza,  put  on  your  cloak 
and  hat,  this  minute.  You  know  you'll  take  cold.  How  I  wish  I  didn't 
have  to  scold  every  hour  of  my  life  !  Mr.  Smith,  did  you  order  the  mail  for- 
warded to  York  State  ?  " 

Mr.  S.—"  I  did." 

Mrs.  S. — And  you  picked  up  the  tooth-brushes  and  combs,  and  put  them 
in  at  the  last  ?  " 
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Mr.  S.—"  I  did." 
Mrs.  S. — "  You  closed  all  the  shutters?  " 
Mr.  S.—"  I  did." 

Mrs.  S. — "  Tied  up  the  back  gate  ?  " 
Mr.  S.—"  I  did." 

Mrs.  S.—"  'Did' !  '  Did'  !   Nothing  but  1  did.'  " 

Here  the  conductor  enters,  takes  the  tickets,  and  gives  them  others  in  re- 
turn, which  Mrs.  S.  proceeds  to  count  over  and  place  carefully  away.  "  Grand 
Junction  "  is  called  loudly,  and  all  go  out. 

ACT  IV. — Home  scene.    Father  reading  paper ;  mother  sewing  and  rock- 
ing a  crib.    Enter  Bridget. 

Mother — "  Well,  what  is  it  now,  Bridget  ?  " 

Bridget — "  The  beautiful  jelly,  ma'am,  the  same  you  made  yourself  last 
fall,  ma'am,  is  all  patrified,  ma'am." 

Mother — "  Petrified  ?  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  " 

Father — "  She  heard  me  remark  to  you,  yesterday,  that  the  specimen  of 
coral  I  brought  home  with  me  looked  like  petrified  honeycomb." 

Bridget — "  And  sure,  and  the  jelly  looked  jist  like  honey,  sir.  I  and  the 
mistress  put  it  away  wid  our  own  hands  last  fall  airly." 

Mother — "  But  petrified  means  turned  into  stone.  The  jelly  isn't  getting 
to  be  stony,  is  it  ?  " 

Bridget — "  And  it  has  the  looks  of  fine  grains  of  sand,  ma'am,  and  is  so 
thick  and  hard  never  a  bit  of  it'll  pour  out  of  the  jar,  ma'am." 

Mother — "  Oh,  I  know  what  the  trouble  is.    It  has  candied." 

Bridget — "  Counted,  did  you  say,  ma'am  ?  " 

Mother — "  Candied,  candied,  Bridget ;  turned  to  sugar.  Go  to  the  kitchen 
now,  and  I'll  be  there  soon,  and  tell  you  what  to  do  with  it." 

Bridget  goes.  Mother  folds  her  work  and  retires.  The  man  soon  after 
lays  down  his  paper  and  leaves  the  stage. 


Act  V. — Scene — A  parlor.    Several  large  boys  and  girls  from  12  to  15  or 
16  years  of  age. 

Frank — "  Let's  have  a  game.    What  do  you  say  ?  " 

Mary — "  I'd  like  it.    Come,  girls." 

Julia — "  What  shall  we  play?    You  tell  us,  Frank." 

Frank — ■"  When  Rob  and  Henry  come  here,  I'll  tell  you  a  splendid 
game." 

They  all  gather  around  Frank. 

Frank — "  Now,  all  sit  down,  close  together — so,"  (arranges  chairs  in  a 
semicircle,  and  they  seat  themselves,  laughing  and  talking  busily  together  all 
the  while),  "  and  you  must  promise  to  answer  everything  I  ask  you." 

All — "  We  will,  we  will ;  of  course  we  will !  You  must  tell  the  truth, 
too;  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth." 

Alice — "  That  won't  be  much  of  an  entertainment.  However,  I  will 
promise." 

Frank — "  You  all  promise,  do  you  ?  " 
"  I  do,"  "  I  do,"  "yes,"  etc.,  from  all. 

Frank — "Well,  this  play  is  called  '  candor,'  and  you  must  be  candid.  No 
matter  what  questions  I  ask  you,  you  are  engaged  to  answer  them." 

Carrie — "  We  surrender  ourselves  into  your  hands,  you  see,  and  now  you 
have  a  chance  to  show  what  excellent  good  sense  you  have." 

Frank — "George,  confess  how  many  cookies  you  have  devoured  within  the 
last  24  hours." 

George — (thinking) — "Six  for  supper,  four  at  bedtime,  four  for  breakfast, — 
and — I  really  cannot  remember  how  many  more  I  carried  in  my  pocket  to 
school  this  morning.  Ask  my  mother — she'll  tell  you  how  many  she  had 
yesterday,  and  how  many  she  is  minus  now." 

Frank — "  Miss  Mary,  what  were  you  thinking  of  the  most  of  the  time 
during  prayers  this  morning,  when  you  put  your  head  over  so  devoutly  ?" 

Mary — ■"  I  was  going  over  and  over  that  miserable  problem  in  geometry. 
I  did  not  want  to  fail,  as  you  did  the  morning  before,  Frank." 

Frank — "  How  my  own  coin  seems  to  come  back  to  me.  Well,  Julia, 
tell  me  the  very  truth.  Which  would  you  choose,  if  you  had  the  power  of 
getting  it,  to-day — the  meek  and  lovely  spirit  Prof.  Hardy  advised  you  girls 
the  other  day  to  gain  at  all  hazirds,  or  one  of  those  remarkable  diamonds  we 
were  talking  about  this  afternoon  in  the  history  class  ?  " 

Julia — "  The  lovely  spirit,  and  then  perhaps  some  large-hearted  youth  like 
yourself  would  reward  me  by  giving  me  a  diamond  or  two." 

Frank — "  Just  like  a  girl.  Rob,  who  solved  those  examples  you  handed 
in,  so  clearly  written  out  this  morning  ?  " 

Rob — "  I  and  my  father." 
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Frank — "  But  how  many  did  you  solve  alone  ?  " 

Rob — "We  only  promised  to  answer  one  question  apiece.  At  least,  I  in- 
tended it  should  be  so.  Let's  go  around  once,  and  then  decide  about  your 
further  quizzing  us." 

Frank — "  Alice,  how  many  pages  of  your  last  composition  did  you  take 
bodily  from  the  encyclopedia?  Own  up,  now;  three,  didn't  you  ?  " 

Alice — "  I  took  a  few  paragraphs — no  pages ;  and  I  put  quotation  marks 
where  you  would  doubtless  have  entirely  forgotten  them." 

Frank — "  Henry,  if  you  could  be  somebody  else,  not  yourself,  whom  would 
you  like  best  to  become  ?  " 

Henry — "  George  Washington.  He  is  dead,  however.  No,  I  believe  I'd 
rather  be  'my  father's  hope,  my  mother's  joy' — in  short,  another  fellow  just 
like  my  present  self." 

Frank— "  And,  Carrie,  you  are  the  last.  Now,  tell  the  truth;  be  candid  — 
which  one  of  us  chaps  do  you  think  most  like  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  Em- 
peror of  France  ?  " 

Carrie—"  Not  having  been  alive  at  that  time,  I  can  hardly  tell.  In  one 
respect,  however,  I  may  safely  decide.    As  to  impudence — you." 

Frank — "  And  is  that  what  you  call  candid  ?  " 

The  following  is  so  rich  that  no  amount  of  "  political  proclivities  "  can 
detract  from  its  flavor. 

Mirth-provoking  incidents  are  never  wanting  in  a  school,  and  it  is  abso- 
lutely marvelous  how  unexpectedly  things  will  turn. 

I  don't  know  what  I  am  risking  by  relating  the  following  anecdote,  but 
coming  just  at  this  period  of  our  history,  it  is  too  irresistibly  comical  to  help. 

I  had  been  for  some  days  dwelling  on  the  ever-new  history  of  "Joseph," 
and  had  got  as  far  as  the  story  of  the  two  prisoners  of  the  king's  household, 
over  whom  Joseph  had  charge.  Children  are  always  very  much  interested 
in  the  "  dreams  "  which  follow  each  other  so  quickly  in  the  sequence  of 
Bible  narratives ;  and  these  two  of  the  king's  "butler  and  baker"  have 
special  claims— probably  because  the  interpretation  reveals  itself  so  imme- 
diately. 

I  gave  them  the  story  in  full,  and  let  them  digest  it  for  a  day,  and  then 
came  the  usual  questioning. 

They  remembered  every  little  point  to  a  remarkable  degree,  so  that,  when 
I  asked  them  of  the  incidents  connected  with  the  two  men,  I  received  each 
time  a  correct  answer. 

But  you  may  judge  of  my  sensations,  not  to  say  emotions,  when,  on  asking 
which  man  was  the  happier  at  the  fulfillment  of  his  dream,  an  embryo  poli- 
tician shouted  out,  in  the  greatest  good  faith  :  "  Old  Butler  /" 

Mary  P.  Colburn. 

The  value  of  a  thought  is  to-day  rated  according  to  its  setting,  whether  in 
the  penny  press,  in  the  more  dignified  and  expensive  daily,  in  the  learned 
monthly,  or  in  that  consummation  of  either  wisdom,  stupidity,  or  lifeless 
mediocrity — a  book.  Solomon's  sayings  would  be  as  silly  in  a  7x9  journal 
as  its  editorials  would  generally  be  in  larger  and  more  important  contemporaries. 
Readers  estimate  reason  according  to  the  company  it  keeps.  Diamonds  in 
brass  and  glass  in  gold  are  both  misjudged  and  held  to  be  counterfeits. 
Thoughts  fare  little  better  in  the  general  valuation  of  the  public. — Chicago 
Tribune. 

American  people  to-day  are  willing  to  pay  all  necessary  dollars  for  public 
schools,  but  American  people  to-day  demand  one  hundred  cents'  worth  in 
return  for  every  dollar  expended.  As  long  as  our  schools  give  that  return 
the  people  will  be  ever  satisfied.  When  that  return  fails  (and  it  is  failing  too 
often)  then  they  complain  and  withhold  their  purses,  and  they  are  justified 
in  so  doing.  AARON  Gove. 

Do  not  fear  to  go  thy  own  ways,  if  they  be  but  right.  Consider  that,  as 
no  two  bodies  or  two  minds  are  alike,  so  the  true  expressions  and  manifesta- 
tions of  no  two  individuals  can  be,  and  that,  if  thou  adopt  the  ways  of  others 
when  they  do  not  agree  with  thy  own,  thou  art  verging  toward  the  path  of 
hypocrites.  F.  C.  Bessler. 

A  little  girl  asked  her  mother  :  "  What  kind  of  a  bear  is  a  consecrated 
cross-eyed  bear?"  The  mother  replied  that  she  had  never  heard  of  such  an 
animal.  The  child  insisted  that  they  sang  about  it  at  the  Sunday  School. 
"  No,"  said  the  mother."    "  It  is  'A  Consecrated  Cross  I  Bear.'" 

Self-study,  self-criticism,  and  a  rigid  honesty  with  self,  are  essentials  of 
growth,  for,  after  all,  character  is  an  endogenous  plant.       C.  A.  Morey. 
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Notes. 


GENERAL. — Princeton  College  has  just  followed  the  good  example  of 
Harvard  University,  set  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  an- 
nounces a  Board  of  Examiners  to  hold  sessions  statedly  at  Louisville,  to  ex- 
amine students  from  Kentucky  and  other  states,  who  can  reach  that  city  more 
conveniently  than  Princeton.    This  is  a  plan  that  other  of  our  great  schools 

might  imitate  to  advantage.  The  new  and  vigorous  blood  infused  into 

the  political  life  of  the  nation  by  certain  of  the  later  schools  for  higher  edu- 
cation in  this  country  is  graphically  set  forth  in  a  recent  remark  by  the  well- 
known  newspaper  correspondent,  George  Alfred  Townsend  ("Gath"):  "The 
effect  of  new  colleges,  like  the  Vanderbilt  University  in  Tennessee,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  the  Hopkins  College,  and  Cornell,  is  rapidly  encountered 
in  public  life  and  politics.    We  have  only  about  ten  years  to  wait  before  some 

of  these  schools  will  begin  to  extend  their  influence  to  Washington."  

Something  very  like  an  antique  "find" — and  yet  not  a  find — has  been  put  in 
print  by  the  Head  Master  of  St.  Paul's  School,  London.  It  is  a  careful  esti- 
mate, based  on  studies  in  educational  history,  of  the  branches  taught  in  an 
English  town  like  Stratford  in  Shakespeare's  time,  and  which  he  probably 
studied  with  other  boys  of  his  rank.  The  list  runs  as  follows  :  "  I.  An 
'ABC  book,'  for  which  a  pupil-teacher,  or  'A  B  C-darius,'  is  sometimes  men- 
tioned as  having  a  salary.  (I  have  a  transcript  of  an  'A  B  C  book,'  from  the 
Grenville  Library,  which  I  suppose  to  be  of  the  latter  part  of  Henry  the 
Vlllth  time.)  2.  A  Catechism  in  English  and  Latin.  3.  The  authorized 
Latin  Grammar,  put  out  with  a  proclamation  adapted  to  each  king's  reign. 
4.  Some  easy  Latin  construing  book,  such  as  Erasmus's  'Colloquies,'  Corde- 
rius's  'Colloquies,'  (you  will  see  an  edition  of  1568  in  the  British  Museum, 
marked  12316  e  1-7,  or  'Baptista  Mantuanus,)  to  which  list  of  studies,  sug- 
gests Mr.  Furnivall,  we  may  add  writing,  arithmetic  and  music."  The 

friends  of  State  Supt.  Ezra  S.  Carr,  of  California,  will  be  pained  to  learn  of 
the  death  of  his  son,  John  H.  Carr,  which  happened  in  Sacramento  the  9th 
inst.  He  was  found  shot  in  his  bed,  whether  by  himself  or  some  other  per- 
son is  not  known.  Another  son  was  not  long  since  killed  by  a  locomotive  at 
Sacramento.  Supt.  Carr's  health  has  been  quite  poor  through  the  winter,  and 
this  new  affliction  will  be  keenly  felt.  Superintendent  Marble,  of  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  a  young  man  of  uncommon  ability,  well  known  to  the  educators  of 
the  country  by  his  official  duties  in, connection  with  the  National  Educational 
Association,  has  recently  put  forth  the  following  valuable  opinions  on  the 
salary  question :  "  The  difference  between  ordinary  teaching  and  the  best  is 
hardly  ever  fully  appreciated  by  those  most  familiar  with  both;  and  by  many 
it  is  not  appreciated  at  all.  Supppose  that  our  teachers  reach  an  average  of 
excellence  as  high  as  that  in  the  most  fortunate  city  in  the  land;  suppose, 
now,  that  all  the  teaching  in  some  one  study,  arithmetic  for  example,  were  to 
be  done  by  the  most  accomplished  master  of  that  subject,  instead  of  by  the 
regular  teacher;  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  children  could,  in  one  term, 
learn  all  which  they  now  acquire  in  a  year.  The  same  is  true  of  each  of  the 
other  school  studies.  Teachers  of  this  ideal  kind  are  rare;  and  in  proportion 
as  they  approximate  to  that  standard  they  will  command  larger  salaries.  Such 
ideal  teachers,  at  four  times  the  ordinary  salary,  would  be  cheaper,  because 
three-fourths  of  the  pupil's  time,  three-fourths  of  the  fuel,  and  three-fourths 
of  the  cost  of  school-houses,  would  be  saved.  Each  fourth  of  the  school- 
children might  then  attend  school  in  the  four  successive  terms  of  the  year. 
What  a  commotion  this  proposition  would  make  if  put  in  practice — a  school- 
master at  $8,000  per  year  !  and  a  primary  school-mistress  at  $4,000  !  Let  no 
one  suppose  that  this  practice  is  advocated ;  there  is  no  danger  that  it  will  be 
adopted.    Is  this  proposition  so  preposterous  after  all,  if  teachers  so  skillful 

could  be  found  ?"  At  a  meeting  of  graduates  of  Kenyon  College  in  this 

city,  held  recently,  the  "Chicago  Alumni  Association"  of  that  institution  was 
duly  organized,  resulting  in  the  appointment  as  follows :  The  Rev.  Henry 
G.  Perry,  M.  A.,  President;  John  A.  J.  Kendig,  M.  A.,  Vice-President;  Dr. 
Albert  B.  Strong,  M.  A.,  Treasurer;  J.  E.  Jacobs,  M.  A.,  Historian;  Edward 
Starr,  B.  A.,  Secretary.  A  contemporary  quotes  as  among  those  graduated 
from  Kenyon  College  (Gambier,  O.)  :  President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  in  the 
class  of  1842,  and  the  Hon.  Stanley  Matthews  in  1840 ;  ex-Secretary  of  War 
Stanton,  class  of  1 533  ;  and  Hon.  Henry  Winter  Davis,  1837;  Senator  Judge 
David  Davis,  1832;  the  Hon.  Henry  B.  Banning,  1850 ;  and  the  Hon. 
Frank  B.  Hurd,  1858,  of  the  late  Ohio  House  of  Representatives,  besides 
various  others. 

Literary. — A  little  book  has  been  left  on  our  table,  entitled  German 
without  Grammar  or  Dictionary,  and  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  first  oppor- 


tunity to  say  that  it  presents  the  true  method  of  acquiring,  in  an  agreeable 
and  fascinating  manner,  the  first  principles  of  the  German  language.  The 
method  is  the  Pestalozzian,  or  object-lesson  method,  and  is  developed  with 
much  faithfulness  and  skill  by  the  author.  By  the  aid  of  this  guide,  even 
those  not  masters  of  the  language  can  easily  teach  it  to  beginners,  and  those 
who  are  no  longer  children  will  find  the  method  here  developed  the  only  one 
by  which,  more  or  less  modified,  they  will  ever  become  able  to  speak  the 
language  readily.  But  it  is  not  only  the  Pestalozzian  method  that  is  here 
developed,  there  is  also  distinctly  a  method  of  the  author,  Dr.  Zur  Brilcke.  It 
is  that  the  subject  is  first  introduced  in  terms  very  similar  to  the  corresponding 
English  words,  and  by  a  series  of  exercises  in  conversational  style  upon  sub- 
jects familiar  to  every  child,  the  learner  is  led  along  until  he  becomes  master 
of  most  of  the  words  in  common  use  in  the  household  and  the  school,  without 
the  use  of  any  book  at  all.  We  commend  it  heartily  to  teachers  and  students. 
It  may  be  obtained  of  the  publishers,  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.  of  this  city,  by  send- 
ing the  introduction  price,  thirty-four  cents.  The  Monthly  Reader,  pub- 
lished by  John  L.  Shorey,  36  Bromfield  street,  Boston,  is  worthy  of  the  earliest 
attention  from  teachers  of  primary  schools.    If  you  like  The  Nursery,  as  of 

course  you  do,  then  send  five  cents  for  The  Monthly  Reader.  The  Pacific 

School  and  Home  Journal  is  a  new  magazine  of  high  aspirations  and  fair 
promise,  published  in  San  Francisco,  monthly,  at  two  dollars  a  year  ;  Albert 

Lyser,  editor.  The  Atheneut?i  comes  from  Springfield,  Illinois.    It  is  an 

elocutionists'  journal  of  very  fine  appearance.  •  The  only  objection  we  have  to 
it  is  that  it  keeps  its  head  concealed.  It  is  an  indication  of  strength  and  inde- 
pendence to  see  the  name  of  the  responsible  party  plainly  printed  on  any 

journal.  Sherwood's  Speller  and  Pronouncer  was  designed  to  accompany 

his  Writing  Speller,  but  any  one  who  is  interested  in  noting  the  differences  in 
pronunciation  between  Webster  and  Worcester  will  find  it  good  for  at  least 
one  evening's  entertainment,  and  then  the  next  may  be  spent  by  using  the 

work  as  a  test  speller.    It  is  not  a  new  thing,  but  a  good  thing.  Prof. 

Youmans,  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  May,  calls  Pleasanton,  the  man 
who  has  the  honor  of  furnishing  the  latest  popular  sensation,  a  "  pestilent 
ignoramus,  and  his  book  the  gho-tliest  rubbish  that  has  been  printed  in  a 
hundred  years."  This  magazine,  by  the  way,  is  unexcelled  for  the  teacher 
who  wishes  to  keep  himself  informed  on  questions  relating  to  modern  science. 
When  once  i\  finds  a  place  in  your  library  it  will  never  be  permitted  to  lose  it. 
To  him  who  thinks,  it  is  worth  much,  but  to  him  who  reads  merely,  and  allows 
others  to  do  his  thinking,  the  story-magazine  will  be  found  more  agreeable. 
In  this  May  number  Prof.  Youmans,  the  editor,  says  some  very  pertinent  things 
on  this  very  point.  Read  "  The  Relative  Importance  of  Ideas,"  on  page  108, 
only  don't  presume,  from  the  editor's  reference  to  "a  long  list  of  distinguished 
men  as  editors,"  that  The  Educational  Weekly  is  the  journal  referred  to. 
Other  good  things  found  in  this  number  are  "  Mesmerism,  Odylism,  Table- 
Turnmg,  and  Spiritualism,"  by  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Carpenter;  "  Movements  of  Jupi- 
ter's Cloud-Masses,"  by  Richard  A.  Proctor  ;  and  a  "  Sketch  of  President 
Barnard,"  with  an  excellent  portrait. 


PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 

CATALOGUE  of  the  Wisconsin  Female  College,  at  Fox  Lake, Wisconsin,  for 
the  school  years  1874-5  and  1875-6.    Rev.  Albert  O.  Wright,  principal. 

Register  and  Announcement  of  the  Logan  Female  College  at  Russellville, 
Ky.,  for  the  collegiate  year  1875-6.    A.  B.  Stark,  LL.  D.,  President. 

A  Vindication  of  the  Common  School,  Free  High  School,  and  Normal 
School  Systems  of  Education  as  they  Exist  in  the  State  of  New  York.  By 
J.  H.  Hoose,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Cortland,  New  York. 

The  Idea  of  the  State  and  its  Necessity ;  and  Words  vs.  Things,  the  im- 
portance of  the  study  of  Language.  By  William  T.  Harris,  Superintendent 
Public  Schools  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Common  School  (Iowa)  for  February,  being  two  months  past  date. 
"  The  Outlook  "  in  this  number  is  refreshing.  Brother  Crosby  is  understood, 
nevertheless,  to  be  in  quest  of  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new  on  the  sunny 
slopes  of  New  England  !  That  outlook  will  do  to  preserve  as  a  future  vindi- 
cation of  the  truth  of  history  (!)  or  as  a  salutatory  for  some  other  "grand 
combination  "  by  the  same  Eminent  Success. 

Proceedings  of  the  Second  Annual  Session  of  the  Colorado  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, held  at  Boulder,  January  3d  and  4th,  1877. 

Education  and  Industry.  A  report  on  the  course  of  education  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  common  schools,  made  by  the  Educational  Committee  of  the 
Kansas  State  Grange,  and  read  by  F.  G.  Adams,  of  Topeka,  at  the  annual 
meeting,  at  Manhattan,  December  13th,  1876.  This  is  a  very  valuable  pam- 
phlet, to  which  we  shall  make  further  reference  hereafter. 

Common  School  Education,  with  a  Digression  on  the  College  Course  By 
B.  A.  Hinsdale,  A.  M. 
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Course  of  Study  for  Iowa  Normal  Institutes,  1877.  C.  W.  von  Coellen, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Advanced  Sheets  of  the  Biennial  Report,  Statistics  for  1876.  C.  W.  von 
Ccellen,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Eleventh  Annual  Catalogue  and  Circular  of  Shattuck  School,  Faribault. 
Minn.  Rt.  Rev.  H.  B.  Whipple,  D.  D.,  Chancellor;  Rev.  James  Dobbin, 
Rector. 

Constitution  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 

Twenty-seventh  Report  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 
Richard  D.  Shannon,  Superintendent. 

Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Kenosha  County,  Wisconsin, 
for  the  year  ending  January  I,  1877. 

Catalogue  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  1876.  Cecil  F.  P.  Ban- 
croft, Ph.  D.,  Principal. 

Speech  of  Hon.  John  I.  Gilbert,  in  the  N.  Y.  Assembly,  on  the  Resolution 
in  Reference  to  Normal  Schools,  March  14,  1877. 

Twenty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  School  Inspectors  of  the  City 
oi  Peoria,  for  the  year  1876.    E.  S.  Wilcox,  President. 


Correspondence. 


THE  ACQUISITION  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

WILL  you  allow  me  a  column  or  two  for  some  remarks  on  the  article  on 
"  The  Acquisition  of  Foreign  Languages,"  published  in  No.  13  of 
your  paper  ?  I  shall  not  ask  you  for  the  space  it  would  require  to  fully  set 
forth  my  reasons  for  holding  the  opinions  advanced  in  the  following  lines  : 

I  fully  concur  with  the  writer  in  his  condemnation  of  such  language  meth- 
ods as  Ollendorff  and  Marcel's,  and  of  the  lifeless  manner  in  which  living 
languages  are  taught  in  many  schools.  I  will  even  go  farther,  and  include 
the  methods  of  Jacotot,  Hamilton,  Toussaint,  Langenscheidt,  and — Heness. 
I  regret  I  have  to  add  the  last  name,  for  it  represents  the  system  which  your 
contributor  admires.  I  cannot  join  him  in  this  admiration  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  leads  him  to  find  tault  with  the  older  methods  of  instruction.  This 
conversation-method  is  not  what  it  is  claimed  to  be  ;  it  is  not  natural.  It  is 
not  natural,  in  the  process  of  learning,  intentionally  to  exclude  previously  ac- 
quired knowledge,  that  might  serve  as  a  means  of  acquiring  further  knowl- 
edge; but  this  is  done  if  the  vernacular  is  "thoroughly  banished  from  the 
classroom."  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  natural  for  any  one  to  learn  more  than 
one  language;  but  it  is  natural  for  any  child,  or  young  person,  knowing  his 
mother-tongue  and  learning  a  foreign  language,  to  compare  the  latter  with 
the  former.  For  a  baby  to  do  so  would  not  only  be  unnatural,  but  even  im- 
possible ;  no  less  so  than  it  would  be  for  a  six-weeks'  old  little  innocent  to 
walk  straight  on  his  two  feet.  But  would  it  not  be  just  as  unnatural  for  young 
masters  and  misses  of  fourteen  to  creep  on  all  four?  I  do  not  pride  myself 
on  the  appropriateness  of  this  comparison,  but  it  will  stand  the  test  as  well 
as  that  between  talking  and  swimming.  "  These  matters  admit  of  no  com- 
promise. Would  you  swim  ?  Go  into  the  water.  Would  you  learn  to  talk 
a  foreign  language?  Talk  it."  Why,  such  advice,  given  to  unsuspicious 
\ outh,  might  have  very  dangerous  results ;  it  needs  at  least  to  be  essentially 
modified  and  limited  before  it  may  be  safely  followed.  I  do  not  see  that 
a  compromise  is  such  a  bad  thing  under  all  circumstances  ;  it  often  leads  to 
very  satisfactory  results,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  in  this  case.  I  should  say 
thus  :  It  you  want  to  learn  to  talk  a  language,  study  it  faithfully  under  a  good 
teacher;  learn  words  and  phrases,  imitating  the  pronunciation  of  your  teacher 
as  nearly  as  possible  ;  compare  the  elements  of  the  foreign  language  with 
those  of  your  own  mother-tongue,  so  as  to  more  easily  remember  them  ;  study 
also  the  laws  which  govern  the  use  of  words  and  the  formation  of  sentences, 
and  see  how  they  are  applied  by  authors ;  read  aloud  and  speak  the  foreign 
tongue  with  your  teacher  and  others  as  much  as  possible,  for,  however  much 
you  may  know,  it  is  after  all  only  by  much  practice  that  you  can  acquire  fa- 
cility in  using  it. 

It  is  such  and  similar  advice  that  I  should  give  one  who  wants  to  learn  to 
speak  a  foreign  tongue,  although  I  do  not  deny  that  a  person  may  learn  to 
talk  in  a  certain  way  without  studying  the  grammar ;  he  may  possibly  talk 
with  more  "  confidence,"  but  not  with  much  correctness;  he  will  "acquire 
confidence,"  because  he  is,  in  some  degree,  kept  in  ignorance.  If  students 
who  study  a  language  thoroughly  are  often  too  diffident,  those  who  learn  to 
talk  it  in  a  "  practical  "  way,  on  the  streets  or  otherwise,  are  mostly  too  con- 
fident.   Of  the  two  faults  I  prefer  the  former. 

That  by  Mr.  Heness'  and  Mr.  Sauveur's  method  an  "average  child  twelve 
or  fourteen  years  old,  can  be  so  instructed  in  one  year  of  forty  weeks  as  to 
communicate  his  ideas  on  any  subject  with  no  difficulty  whatever,"  I  must 
confess,  seems  to  me  highly  improbable,  to  say  the  least.  I  do  not  doubt 
what  Prof.  Heness  says  about  his  success  with  the  sons  of  Professors  Whit- 
ney, Thatcher,  and  Hadley,  and  some  others ;  but  he  is  honest  enough  to  say 
that  they  were  "most  intelligent  and  promising  boys,  from  ten  to  fourteen 
years  of  age,"  and  that  he  had  them  "one  school-year  of  forty  weeks,  five 
days  per  week,  and  fottr  hours  per  day."  I  do  not  think  it  in  the  least  sur- 
prising that  "when  one  of  the  pupils,  on  his  return  home  (from  a  pic-nic), 
was  questioned  by  his  mother  as  to  his  day's  frolic,  he  stammered  so  as  to  be 
quite  unintelligible,  until,  after  being  reprimanded  by  his  mother  for  his  in- 
coherency,  he  said :  '  Mother,  if  you  will  let  me  talk  in  German  I  will  tell 
you  all,'  and  that  he  proceeded  to  do  so  without  hesitation  or  difficulty." 


But  I  believe  that  an  average  child  taught  by  a  good  teacher,  according  to  an- 
other good  method,  one  hour  per  day  during  four  years — for  that  equals  four 
hours  per  day  for  one  year — would  have  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  Ger 
man  than  those  boys  had,  and,  with  some  exercise  in  conversation,  would  in 
all  probability  "talk"  it  as  fluently.  But  here  the  question  suggests  itself 
whether  the  talking  of  the  language  is  the  main  object  in  view  in  most  cases, 
a  question  which  I  can  not  discuss  now. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  good  deal  more  on  this  subject,  but  I  find  that  I  have 
to  be  brief  in  order  not  to  take  too  much  of  your  space.  I  do  not  undervalue 
the  results  which  Mr.  Heness  and  Mr.  Sauveur,  and  may  be  some  others,  have 
obtained  by  means  of  the  method  advocated  in  the  article  in  your  last  number ; 
the  inventors  of  all  special  methods  have,  on  account  partly  of  their  own  en- 
thusiasm, partly  of  the  character  of  their  pupils  or  of  other  circumstances,  had 
great  success  as  instructors  ;  they  have  attracted  the  attention  and  interest  of 
eminent  scholars  ;  the  methods  of  others  have  received  even  more  complete 
recognition  of  such  men,  than  the  method  now  under  discussion  has  received 
from  the  above  named  gentlemen  who  sent  their  children  to  Prof.  Heness' 
school ;  for,  neither  Prof.  Hadley,  if  he  were  living,  nor  Prof.  Whitney,  nor 
any  other  eminent  scholar,  I  think,  would  recommend  that  method  for  public 
schools;  but  none  of  those  "  invented"  methods,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  have 
found  such  general  application  or  met  with  such  success  as  would  warrant 
their  recommendation  to  the  average  teacher  who  is  instructing  average 
pupils  ;  and  the  reasons  are  well  known. 

In  the  present  case  it  should  at  least  be  considered  that  the  plan  of  present- 
ing the  concrete  before  the  abstract,  which  forms  the  most  favorable  feature  of 
the  method,  is  only  apparently  carried  out ;  for  nearly  all  those  who  study  a 
foreign  language  have  already  studied  English  grammar,  and  in  ignoring  this 
fact  one  fails  to  recognize  another  important  educational  principle,  viz.,  to 
apply  the  known  in  teaching  the  unknown.  To  preclude  the  higher  powers 
of  the  mind  in  acquiring  knowledge,  on  the  ground  that  a  child,  in  whom 
those  higher  faculties  are  not  yet  formed,  gets  along  without  them,  is  both  un- 
philosophical  and  unnatural.  To  use  the  method  in  question  with  other  than 
quite  young  children,  is  unwise  and  unsatisfactory ;  it  does  not  satisfy  the 
children  themselves,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  learn  anything  about  grammar 
in  one  language  ;  I  have  had  this  experience  with  three  children  under  my 
daily  observation,  who  are  learning  to  speak  three  languages  at  the  same  time. 

I  would  then  not  advise  teachers  to  use  the  "  natural  method,"  unless  they 
are  instructing  little  children ;  with  older  children  and  adults,  I  would  advise 
them  to  use  a  book  at  the  very  outset ;  at  first  an  introductory  course,  in  order 
to  familiarize  the  pupils  with  the  signs  and  pronunciation  and  supply  them 
with  a  certain  stock  of  words  ;  then  I  would  set  them  to  reading,  writing,  and 
translating,  and  at  the  same  time  make  them  pursue  a  complete  course  in 
grammar,  continually  combining  the  theoretical  with  the  practical,  the  syn- 
thetical and  analytical,  and  conversing  with  them  in  the  foreign  language  on 
topics  which  the  lessons  may  suggest;  but  by  all  means  make  them  talk  cor 
rectly.  A.  Lodeman. 

Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  March  31st,  1877. 


GENDER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

IN  No.  12  of  the  Educational  Weekly,  M.  M.  Campbell,  of  Bloomington, 
Indiana,  discussed  the  subject  of  "gender."  He  contends  that  there  is 
in  personification  a  "law  of  sexification"  that  "goes  much  deeper  into  the 
physiology  of  the  sex  than  text-books  have  ever  told  us,  and  deeper  perhaps 
than  it  would  be  expedient  to  go  in  a  text-book  for  a  promiscuous  school. 
Thus  the  sun,  when  personified,  is  made  a  male,  and  his  name  is  therefore 
masculine,  because  he  emits  an  in-created  or  original  light.  But  the  ?noon  is 
made  female,  and  her  name  feminine,  because  she  first  receives  her  light  al> 
extra,  and  then  sends  it  forth."  This  explanation  would  be  more  satisfactory 
if  we  knew  why  this  deep  "law  of  sexification"  was  in  force  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  mind  but  failed  to  exert  its  force  on  the  Teutonic  mind.  In  the  Anglo 
Saxon  and  early  English,  sun  was  considered  as  feminine  and  moon  as 
masculine.  The  change  to  the  present  usage  was  caused  through  classic  influ- 
ence. The  Germans  still  treat  moon  as  masculine  and  sun  as  feminine.  The 
Dutch  treat  both  (maan  and  zon)  as  feminine.  In  the  Sanskrit  we  have  sura, 
sun,  and  mas,  moon,  each  masculine.  The  form  masa  is  both  masculine  and 
neuter,  but  usually  masculine.  The  views  presented  by  Mr.  Campbell  were 
given  at  length  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  in  Harris's  Hermes,  A  Philo- 
sophical Inquiry  concerning  Universal  Grammar.  Harris,  however,  at  the 
close  of  the  discussion,  says  :  "He  that  would  see  more  on  this  subject  may 
consult  A mmonius  the  Peripatetic  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Treatise  de  In- 
terpretatione,  where  the  subject  is  treated  at  large  with  respect  to  the  Greek 
tongue.  We  shall  only  observe  that  as  all  such  speculations  are  at  best  but 
conjectures,  they  should  therefore  be  received  with  candor,  rather  than  scru- 
tinized with  rigour." 

Although  the  Greeks  and  the  English  poets  consider  time  as  masculine,  yet 
in  Carlyle's  Hero  Worship,  we  find  this  question  :  "  As  for  the  Old  Woman, 
she  was  Time,  Old  Age,  Duration;  with  her  what  can  wrestle?"  The 
Anglo-Saxon  tid,  time,  is  feminine,  the  Dutch  tyd,  time,  is  masculine,  and 
the  German  zeit,  time,  is  feminine. 

Before  closing  these  brief  comments  it  may  be  well  to  allude  to  the  tendency 
among  boys  at  play  and  illiterate  persons  generally  to  personify  inanimate 
objects,  and  also  to  treat  the  names  of  nearly  all  such  personified  objects  as 
feminine.  This  fact  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  lines  current  in 
Gloucestershire,  England  : — 

"In  Gloucestershire  everything  always  is  she 
Except  a  cock-turkey  and  he  is  a  she." 
Salem,  Ohio,  March  28,  1877.  W.  D.  Henkle. 
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Wisconsin. 


PROF.  HOWLAND,  of  Eau  Claire,  publishes  in  the  Free  Press  an  ab- 
stract of  reports  for  the  winter  term  of  1877,  which  includes  the  follow- 
ing items:  Number  of  pupils  enrolled ;  per  cent,  of  attendance;  number  of 
cases  of  tardiness ;  per  cent,  of  punctuality ;  number  of  pupils  not  tardy  or 
absent.    The  report  makes  a  creditable  showing.     One  hundred  and  twelve 

scholars,  whose  names  are  published,  were  neither  absent  nor  tardy.  The 

Chronicle  has  the  following  to  say  of  the  institute  at  Dodgeville  :  "The  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  teachers  was  well  kept  up,  and  they  acquitted  them- 
selves admirably  under  the  severe  questioning  and  searching  cross-examina- 
tion of  Prof.  McGregor,  who  has  the  happy  faculty  of  holding  closely  the  at- 
tention of  all  who  hear  him  talk,  and  the  science  of  asking  questions  so  as  to 

induce  thought  and  bring  out  ideas  seems  to  be  second  nature  to  him."—  A 

correspondent  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  writing  from  Juneau,  speaks  in 
very  complimentary  terms  of  the  practical,  common  sense  work  of  Prof. 
Graham  in  the  institute  at  that  place.     Thirty-seven  subscriptions  for  the 

Weekly  were  taken  here.  A  very  profitable  institute  was  that  conducted  by 

Prof.  Salisbury,  at  Westfield.    The  members  were  mostly  experienced  teachers 

and  earnest  workers.  Prof.  Thayer's  institute  work  seems  to  be  done  in 

his  usual  quiet  way,  but  is  none  the  less  well  done.  The  Milton  jotter  of 

(he  Janesville  Gazette  says  that  the  spring  term  of  Milton  College  opened  with 

a  larger  attendance  than  any  other  spring  term  for  years.  Prof.  De  La 

Matyr,  of  Black  River  Falls,  states  in  the  Banner,  that  the  schools  of  that 
village  rank  first  in  the  state  in  punctuality  and  attendance.  We  should  be 
glad  to  see  the  comparative  statistics  of  the  schools  of  the  state,  upon  which 
such  assertion  is  based.  The  Racine  High  School  sustains  a  Literary  So- 
ciety. Mayor  Meachum,  of  Racine,  speaks  thus  to  the  Common  Council  of 

that  city :  "  I  know  that  I  am  safe  in  stating  that  there  is  not  a  school-room 
in  our  city  but  what  contains  a  greater  number  of  pupils  than  the  strict  laws 
of  health  will  allow.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  correcting  this  condition  of 
things,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  too  much  importance  to  be  neglected.  I  find  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  with  our  citizens  in  regard  to  the  wisdom  of  our 

school  board  in  dispensing  with  the  services  of  a  male  principal."  The 

Janesville  High  School,  at  the  close  of  the  winter  term,  graduated  a  class  of 

ten.  The  La  Crosse  Board  of  Education  recently  appointed  a  committee 

of  three  to  visit  each  of  the  ward  schools,  and  report  any  suggestions  relative 
to  the  improvement  of  their  condition.  Each  of  the  committees  made  a  very 
full  report,  and,  upon  the  whole,  commendatory.  Judging  from  the  printed 
reports,  we  should  say  that  in  the  main  the  La  Crosse  schools  are  very  effi- 
cient. It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  committees  did  not  find  something  to 
criticise.  From  the  press  of  the  city,  it  appears  that  the  new  Superintendent, 
Mr.  Roby,  is  very  popular  and  efficient.  Many  of  the  county  superinten- 
dents of  the  state  are  making  a  vigorous  campaign  in  the  matter  of  teachers' 
associations. 


Indiana. 


REV.  E.  O.  HOVEY,  D.  D.,  professor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  ge- 
ology in  Wabash  College,  died  March  10th,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six. 
He  had  been  connected  with  the  college  since  its  foundation,  a  period  of  more 
than  forty  years.  It  is  stated  that  the  mineralogical  and  geological  cabinet  of 
the  college,  which  is  superior  to  any  other  in  the  state,  is  chiefly  the  result  of 

his  efforts.  Rev.  J.  W.  Hanson,  editor  of  the  Covenant,  of  Chicago,  has 

been  elected  President  of  Smithson  College.  De  Paun  College,  of  New 

Albany,  graduates  eight  students  this  year.  The  State  Board  of  Education 

has  compiled  the  following  statistics  respecting  the  state  system  of  schools  of 
Indiana:  School  year  began  August  31,  1875;  ended  August  31,  1876. 
School  population  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one,  679,230,  of  which 
351,990  are  males,  and  327,240,  females.    Number  enrolled  in  school  during 


the  year,  516,270;  average  daily  attendance,  314,168;  average  duration  of 
school,  129  days.  Whole  numberof  teachers  employed,  13,411  ;  male,  7,852; 
female,  5,559.  (This  looks  as  though  the  lords  of  creation  were  still  main- 
taining the  supremacy.)  Average  salary  of  teachers  per  month — male,  563.20; 
female,  $41.40.  Annual  income — from  state  tax,  $1, 553, 164. 14  ;  from  local 
tax,  $2,693,321.07  ;  total  from  taxation,  $4,246,485.21.  Interest  on  perma- 
nent fund,  including  rents  of  school  lands,  $616,164.55  ;  from  other  sources, 
$2,206,678.97.  Total  income,  $5,083,328.73.  Increase  of  permanent  fund 
in  the  school  year,  $71,680.71  ;  sites,  buildings,  and  furniture,  $700,000.  An- 
nual expenditures — salaries  of  superintendents,  $50,000;  salaries  of  teachers, 
$3,093,559.40;  miscellaneous  or  contingent  expenses  (including  fuel,  light, 
rent,  repairs,  etc.),  $1,077,526.44 ;  total  expenditure,  $4,921,085.84.  Expen- 
diture in  the  year  per  capita  of  the  school  population,  $6.29 ;  per  capita  of 
the  average  attendance,  $13.56.  Amount  of  available  school  fund,  $8,870,- 
872.43 ;  estimated  value  of  sites,  buildings,  and  all  other  school  property, 
$11,548,993.67.   


Kentucky. 


AT  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Louisville  Educational  Association, 
March  17th,  Mrs.  D.  P.  Middleton  read  an  excellent  paper  on  "One 
Woman  About  Other  Women."  The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  it.  We  regret 
that  space  will  not  permit  its  insertion  in  full :  "  A  writer  in  one  of  the  edu- 
cational journals  says  :  'The  chief  obstacle,  for  women,  in  the  road  to  success 
is — women  !'  The  first  impulse  on  reading  this  is  indignation,  then  cool  de- 
liberation as  to  its  truth  or  untruth.  It  has  been  said  that  men  are  more  gen- 
erous to  each  other  than  women  are.  Women  do  not  generously  award  praise 
to  each  other,  do  not  heartily  rejoice  in  each  other's  achievements — are  not 
glad  when  some  woman  does  well  something  that  hitherto  has  been  done  by 
men.  Whether  the  severe  criticisms  lavished  on  any  and  all  women  who  at- 
tempt anything  out  of  the  old-time  method  of  procedure  are  dictated  by  envy, 
as  our  brethren  assert,  or  are  the  result  of  education,  is  a  problem  worthy  of 
consideration.  On  behalf  of  the  sisterhood,  I  refuse  the  charge  of  envy,  but 
plead  guilty  to  the 'education.'  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  wo- 
men were  universally  taught  that  the  modesty  unquestionably  indispensable  in 
our  sex  was  endangered  as  soon  as  we  aspired  to  do  aught  but  keep  house 
and  sew.  Although  this  teaching  has  been  greatly  modified,  so  much  re- 
mains that  we  tremble  for  each  other;  we  are  so  fearful  of  losing  our  simili- 
tude of  the  'vine  clinging  to  the  oak.'  But  with  such  opportunities  as  we 
have  before  us  we  must  not  impede  each  other's  progress.  Italy  has  opened 
its  seventeen  colleges  to  women — so  have  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark. 
A  ministerial  order  in  Holland  opens  every  gymnasium  and  university  to  wo- 
men, France  has  opened  its  Sorbonne,  and  Russia  its  highest  schools  of 
medicine  and  surgery  to  women.  In  England  four  women  have  been  elected 
to  the  school  board.  Pennsylvania,  Iowa,  and  Illinois  have  women  school  su- 
perintendents in  twenty-one  counties,  and  Davenport,  Iowa,  has  a  woman  for 
superintendent  of  schools.  Cornell  and  Boston  universities,  and  Sage,  Vas- 
sar,  and  Smith  colleges  afford  magnificent  chances  for  the  education  of  women. 
The  University  of  New  York  is  preparing  to  receive  young  women  this  com- 
ing year.  Columbia  College,  however,  declines  to  receive  any  female  stu- 
dents. Here  are  grand  possibilities  before  us.  If  we  are  capable  we  shall 
succeed  over  all  obstacles,  whether  of  education  or  envy,  of  spite  or  sarcasm. 
But  making  assertions  will  not  accomplish  the  end  we  desire.  Declarations 
will  not  run  the  race  set  before  us.  There  must  be  patient,  persistent  toil. 
When  Quebec  was  to  be  taken,  one  after  another  of  the  generals  who  were 
consulted  gave  reluctant  suggestions  as  to  its  possibility — but  nearly  all  united 
in  saying  it  was  a  most  hazardous  undertaking.  At  last  the  question  was  put 
to  Gen.  Wolfe,  the  youngest  general  present.  'Can  you  take  Quebec?'  Clear 
and  steady  came  the  reply  :  'I'll  take  it  or  die,  sir  !'  You  know  how  well  he 
did  both.  We,  it  is  true,  have  no  martial  ambitions,  but  it  seems  to  me  the 
spirit  that  inspired  the  hero  of  the  Heights  of  Abraham  is  the  spirit  that 
should  incite  us  to  progress." 


Illinois. 


[The  Illinois  exchanges  should  be  sent  to  theeditorof  this  department.] 

THE  old  custom  of  using  a  history  as  a  reading  book  is  still  in  vogue  in 
some  localities,  and  the  teachers  are  deluding  themselves  with  the  idea 
that  they  are  betraying  their  pupils  into  some  historical  knowledge.  They 
need  have  no  anxiety  on  that  score.  The  children  will  be  as  innocent  of  any 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  history,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  as  they  will  be  in 
ability  to  read.  The  usual  excuse  for  such  performances  is  that  there  isn't 
time  for  history  as  a  regular  study,  and  as  a  half-loaf  is  better  than  no  bread, 
it  is  better  for  them  to  absorb  a  few  facts  from  their  reading  lessons.  There 
is  one  way  for  children  to  learn  history.  The  prescription  is  exceedingly 
simple :  They  must  study  it.  Better  use  a  reader  two  days  and  have  them 
recite  on  the  third  a  lesson  which  they  have  learned  from  their  history,  than 
to  have  them  gain  next  to  nothing  from  the  exercise.  When  one  has  acquired 
sufficient  power  to  learn  history  simply  from  reading  it,  he  has  passed  beyond 
the  period  when  he  is  suffering  for  the  ordinary  reading  exercise.  The  pur- 
pose of  such  an  exercise  is  to  cultivate  the  memory  least  of  all.  Physical 
training  is  one  of  its  most  important  functions,  and  the  mental  training  should 
be  general  rather  than  special.  History  is  emphatically  a  memorizing  study. 
Boys  are  not  taught  to  swim  by  exercising  themselves  in  climbing  trees. 
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The  committee  in  charge  of  the  competitive  examination  of  such  of  the 
raded  schools  of  the  state  as  desire  to  take  part  in  the  same,  presents  the 
allowing  scheme  : 

The  Primary  departments  of  graded  schools  to  be  examined  in  spelling, 
enmanship,  arithmetic  to  fractions,  and  drawing. 

The  Grammar  departments,  in  language  as  used  in  an  exercise  in  geogra 

 the  same  exercise  to  be  judged  also  in  respect  to  penmanship  and  gen- 

ral  appearance  of  the  paper, — arithmetic  to  involution,  spelling,  drawing, 
nd  letter-writing. 

The  letters  written  to  occupy  ten  to  fifteen  lines  of  letter  paper  exclusive  of 
[ate,  address,  and  subscription,  and  to  be  written  after  a  synopsis  prepared  by 
he  committee. 

In  Primary  departments,  the  drawings  to  be  made  after  copies  and  from 
1alur.1l  objects ;  in  Grammar  departments,  from  models  and  natural  objects, 
,nd  map- drawing  from  memory. 

High  schools  in  towns  of  less  than  8000  inhabitants,  in  arithmetic,  English 
Tammar,  algebra,  and  natural  philosophy  ;  the  language  of  the  exercise  in 
laminar  to  be  considered  in  marking  that  exercise,  spelling  to  be  marked 
rom  the  exercise  in  natural  philosophy.  Other  examinations  allowed  at 
iption,  in  any  of  the  branches  allotted  to  other  high  schools. 

Other  high  schools,  in  English  literature,  plane  geometry,  zoology  of  verte- 
irates,  and  Latin;  the  examination  in  Latin  to  embrace  the  Latin  Reader 
Yith  etymology,  Caesar  with  syntax,  and  Virgil  with  prosody. 

All  schools  of  the  same  class  shall  be  examined  on  the  same  questions  and 
inder  the  same  regulations.  The  questions  are  to  be  prepared  and  the  papers 
■xamined  under  the  direction  of  the  committee.  It  is  the  intention  that  all 
vork  presented  shall  be  done  in  accordance  with  rules  designed  to  secure  fair 
:om petition  and  complete  uniformity  of  conditions. 

In  making  their  award,  the  examiners  will  consider  that  for  graded  school 
irork  a  city  shall  be  a  unit ;  and  for  high  schools,  a  single  school.  A  separate 
iward  will  be  made  for  excellence  in  each  branch  in  which  there  is  an  exam- 
nation.  The  committee  will  award  first  and  second  degrees  of  merit.  Any 
ligh  school  may  take  an  examination  in  any  one  or  in  all  of  the  studies  pre- 
icribed,  as  it  sees  fit. 

Those  having  the  care  of  the  schools  in  these  respective  units  are  expected 
ilso  to  take  charge  of  the  examinations  and  send  to  the  committee  for  sub- 
Kssion  to  the  examiners  the  best  25  per  cent,  of  papers  from  classes  examined 
n  high  schools,  and  the  best  5  per  cent,  of  papers  from  classes  examined  in 
>ther  schools.  They  shall  also  send  to  the  committee  a  statement  of  the 
iggregate  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  several  departments  of  the  system 
)f  graded  schools  in  their  jurisdiction  at  the  time  of  the  examination. 

The  papers  sent  to  the  committee  for  the  award  of  the  examiners  will  be 
lrcsent  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  association  for  general  inspection,  and  are 
:xpected  to  become  the  property  of  the  association. 

The  expense  of  the  examination,  save  that  of  printing  and  distributing  ques- 
10ns,  is  to  be  borne  by  the  several  localities.  The  size  of  paper  recommended 
jy  trie  committee  is  8X'o^  inches,  with  margin  \)^  inch  on  one  side  and 
£  inch  on  the  other.  It  can  be  obtained  at  the  Republican- Register  printing 
)ffice  in  Galesburg,  at  the  office  of  The  Educational  Weekly,  170  Clark 
treet,  Chicago,  and  of  D.  H.  Tripp  &  Co.,  Peoria. 

The  committee  name  the  10th  and  nth  of  May  as  the  time  for  the  exam- 
ion.  S.  H.  White,  Chairman. 

Minnesota. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SAUK  CENTRE  UNION  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
MONTH  ENDING  MARCH  26,  1877. 

HIGHER  DEPARTMENT— Number  enrolled,  45  ;  average  number  of 
members,  42.3;  average  daily  attendance,  41.8;  per  cent,  of  attend- 
mce,  98.8  ;  per  cent,  perfect  in  attendance,  73.3  ;  neither  absent  nor  tardy, 
31;  cases  of  tardiness,  o;  days  of  absence,  n;  number  of  visitors,  40.  Sec- 
ond Intermediate,  Ellen  McDougall,  teacher — Number  enrolled,  44  ;  aver- 
age number  of  members,  43.2  ;  average  daily  attendance,  41.2  ;  per  cent,  of 
ittendance,  95.3  ;  per  cent,  perfect  in  attendance,  69.4;  neither  absent  nor 
tartly,  30;  c.ises  of  tardiness,  o;  days  of  absence,  14;  number  of  visitors,  25. 
First  Intermediate,  Mary  Tubbs,  teacher — Number  enrolled,  48;  average 
number  of  members,  47  ;  average  daily  attendance,  46.4  ;  per  cent,  of  attend- 
ance, 98.6 ;  per  cent,  perfect  in  attendance,  74.4 ;  neither  absent  nor  tardy, 
35  ;  cases  of  tardiness,  o ;  days  of  absence,  12 ;  Number  of  visitors,  28.  Sec- 
ond Primary,  Mary  Cambell,  teacher — Number  enrolled,  40;  average  num- 
ber of  members,  39.8  ;  average  daily  attendance,  39  ;  per  cent,  of  attendance, 
99-7;  per  cent,  perfect  in  attendance,  82.5;  neither  absent  nor  tardy,  33; 
cases  of  tardiness,  o ;  days  of  absence,  6.5  ;  number  of  visitors,  24.  First 
Primary,  E.  A.  McKenney,  teacher — Number  enrolled,  46  ;  average  number 
of  members,  45.5  ;  average  daily  attendance,  44.5  ;  per  cent,  of  attendance, 
97.8;  per  cent,  perfect  in  attendance,  81.3;  neither  absent  nor  tardy,  37; 
cases  of  tardiness,  o;  days  of  absence, 20  ;  number  of  visitors,  21.  Total — ■ 
Number  enrolled,  223  ;  average  number  of  members,  217.8;  average  daily 
attendance,  212.9;  Per  cent-  of  attendance,  98.;  per  cent,  perfect  in  attend- 
ance, 76.2;  neither  absent  nor  tardy,  166;  cases  of  tardiness,  o;  days  of 
absence,  63.5  ;  number  of  visitors,  138. 

Again  we  present  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  public  our  monthly  re- 
port. During  the  month  not  a  case  of  tardiness  has  occurred ;  the  days  of 
absence  has  increased  some  over  last  month ;  the  per  cent,  perfect  in  attend- 
ance is  not  as  high  as  last  month's  report  indicates,  caused  by  so  many  pupils 
leaving  school  during  the  month.  As  a  whole  this  report  is  highly  satisfactory 
to  the  teachers ;  there  is,  however,  still  room  for  improvement. 


We  do  not  agree  with  some  of  the  more  experienced  teachers.  In  the 
Educational  Weekly,  a  sage,  writing  about  tardiness,  advises  young  and 
inexperienced  teachers  to  strive  against  tardines  and  persevere  but  not  to 
expect  success.  The  citizens  of  Sauk  Centre  have  stricken  out  the  negative 
clause  of  the  above  advice. 

Next  week  we  will  present  the  standing  of  the  pupils  of  the  higher  depart- 
ment. Samuel  F.  Cale,  Principal. 

The  above  is  a  very  fine  showing,  indeed,  for  the  schools  over  which  Prof. 
Cale  has  charge.  But  we  should  be  glad  to  learn  from  the  Professor  just  how 
his  records  are  kept.  There  is  great  diversity  in  this  matter.  In  some 
schools  tardiness  is  marked  within  five  minutes  after  the  school  commences  ; 
in  others,  tardy  pupils  are  not  permitted  to  come  in,  etc.  Then  other  ques- 
tions spring  up:  "  Are  not  such  results  attained  at  too  much  cost?"  "  Is  not 
school  government  made  tor)  prominent  ?"  etc.    Lei  us  hear. 


Iowa. 


PRAIRIES.— Prof.  C.  A.  White,  in  his  "  Manual  of  Physical  Geography 
of  Iowa,"  says  :  "  The  question  is  often  asked  how  trees  came  to  be 
absent  from  the  prairies.  Yet  this  absence  from  the  prairies  is  no  more  won- 
derful than  their  presence  upon  forest  ground  is.  However  all  this  may  be,  it 
is  very  certain  that  the  prairies  remain  such  in  consequence  of  the  annual 
fires."  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney  contributed  a  valuable  paper  on  "Plain,  Prairie, 
and  Forest"  to  a  recent  number  of  the  American  Naturalist.  After  speak- 
ing of  the  region  over  which  the  northern  drift  phenomena  have  been  dis- 
played on  a  grand  and  magnificent  scale,  and  the  consequent  pressure  of 
heavy  deposits  of  coarse  gravel  and  bowlder  materials,  Prof.  Whitney  says  : 
"  But  as  we  go  south  and  west  from  the  region  indicated  we  come  to  a  region 
where  the  drift  agencies  have  been  very  limited  in  their  action.  The  bulk  of 
the  superficial  detritus  has  been  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  the  under- 
lying rock,  and  this  detritus  has  been  but  little  disturbed  or  moved  from  its 
original  position.  If  erratic  deposits  exist,  they  are  usually  deeply  covered 
with  finer  materials  derived  from  close  at  hand.  A  great  area  exists  in  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota,  over  which  not  a  single  drift  pebble  has  ever  been 
found,  either  at  the  surface  or  at  any  depth  beneath  it.  The  strata  have  be- 
come chemically  disaggregated  and  dissolved  by  the  percolation  of  the  rain 
through  them,  the  calcareous  matter  has  been  carried  off  in  solution,  and 
there  is  left  behind  as  a  residuum  the  insoluble  matter  which  the  rock  originally 
contained,  and  which,  consisting  largely  of  silica  and  silicate  of  alumina, 
forms  by  its  aggregation  a  silicious  and  clayey  deposit  of  almost  impalpable 
fineness.  It  is  this  fine  material  which  makes  up  the  bulk  of  the  prairie  soil  ; 
and,  as  the  writer  conceives,  it  is  the  fineness  which  is  especially  inimical  to 
the  growth  of  trees.  Exactly  as  we  see  the  desicated  lakes  in  the  midst  of 
the  forest  gradually  filling  up  with  finely-comminuted  materials  and  becoming 
covered  with  a  growth  of  grasses,  which  is  not  afterwards  encroached  on  by 
trees,  no  matter  whether  the  ground  becomes  completely  dry  or  whether  it  re- 
mains swampy,  so  we  have  the  prairies,  which  have  certainly  never  at  any 
time  been  overspread  with  forests,  and  which  would  always  remain  as  they 
are,  provided  the  climate  underwent  no  radical  change  and  they  were  not  in- 
terfered with  by  man.  It  is  for  the  vegetable  physiologist  to  say  why  this  fine- 
ness of  the  soil  is  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  trees  ;  it  is  for  the  geologist 
and  physical  geographer  to  set  forth  the  facts  which  they  may  observe  within 
the  line  of  their  own  professional  work." 


Ohio. 


SEVERAL  months  ago  an  able  paper  on  "Our  Common  Schools"  was  read 
before  the  Northeastern  Teachers'  Association  by  President  B.  A.  Hins- 
dale, of  Hiram  College.  In  this  paper  an  attempt  was  made  to  prove  that 
the  public  schools  of  to-day  are  a  failure  in  the  thoroughness  of  the  instruc- 
tion which  is  given  in  them,  as  compared  with  the  public  schools  and  old  time 
academies  of  twenty  years  ago.  Mr.  Hinsdale  quoted  as  authorities,  Prof. 
A.  E.  Church,  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  at  West  Point ;  Presi- 
dent Eliot,  of  Harvard  College  ;  Gen.  Sherman,  and  others.  The  Associa- 
tion has  published  Mr.  Hinsdale's  paper  in  pamphlet  form,  and  given  it  the 
widest  possible  circulation,  with  a  view  to  give  the  opponents  of  our  public 
schools  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing.  At  a  meeting  of  the  same  Association, 
Saturday,  the  14th  inst.,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Hon.  A.  J.  Rickoff,  Supt.  of 
Public  Instruction  of  Cleveland,  read  a  paper  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hinsdale. 
The  circulation  which  was  given  to  the  former  address  will  be  given  to  the 
latter.  The  paper  of  Mr.  Rickoff  is  a  complete  answer  to  every  point  made 
in  Mr.  Hinsdale's  paper.  This  reply  to  the  antagonists  of  the  common 
schools  is  the  ablest  vindication  and  strongest  defense  of  the  schools  ever 
made.  A  bill  is  pending  in  the  Legislature  to  reorganize  the  Ohio  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College.  It  is  proposed  to  increase  the  number  of  trus- 
tees from  five  to  twenty-one,  one  for  each  congressional  district.  The  friends 
of  this  growing  and  admirably  conducted  institution  very  much  regret  any 
change  in  the  number  of  trustees.  The  College  is  manned  with  a  very  able 
faculty.    President  Orton,  Professors  Mendenhall,  Norton,  and  Tuttle  have 

no  superiors  in  their  respective  departments.  -Three  separate  bills  have 

been  offered  in  the  House  touching  the  school-book  question.    The  general 
feeling  among  the  members  of  the  Legislature  seems  to  be  that  something 
should  be  done  to  reduce  the  prices  of  text-books,  but  no  one  bill  has  friends 
I  enough  to  ensure  its  passage.    The  passage  of  any  one  of  these  bills  would 
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greatly  diminish  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  of  this  state.  The  article  on 

primary  reading  by  "  O,"  in  the  Weekly  of  the  12th  inst.,  gives  substantial- 
ly the  method  which  has  been  pursued  in  the  Columbus  public  schools  for  the 
last  five  years.  The  child  is  first  taught  the  elementary  sounds,  and  then  to 
recognize  the  signs  by  which  they  are  represented.  To  distinguish  the 
sounds,  the  diacritical  marks  of  Webster's  Dictionary  are  used.  As  soon*  as 
a  few  sounds  and  the  characters  which  represent  them  to  the  eye  are  learned 
by  the  child,  he  is  taught  to  combine  them  into  words,  and  finally  words  into 
sentences.  No  difficulties  attend  the  use  of  the  notation  of  sounds  as  used  in 
the  dictionary.  The  superiority  of  the  phonic  method  over  the  word  method, 
as  shown  by  our  experience,  consists,  first,  in  a  great  saving  of  time  to  the 
child  ;  second,  in  enabling  the  child  to  do  for  himself  what  in  the  word  meth- 
od the  teacher  must  do  for  him  ;  third,  in  giving  the  child  information  which 
he  will  find  of  practical  value  all  through  life;  an'  'uirth,  in  leading  the 
child  to  a  correctness  of  pronunciation  and  a  distimctness  ot  enunciation 
which  are  given  by  no  other  method.  Children  who  are  taught  by  this  meth- 
od will  readily  pronounce  any  word,  however  long,  when  properly  marked, 
after  five  or  six  months'  work  in  school.  I  speak  within  bounds  in  saying 
that  one  year  in  three  is  gained  to  the  child  by  the  phonic  method  with  the 

markings  as  used  in  the  dictionary.  The  Annual  report  of  the  Portsmouth 

Public  Schools  for  1876  shows  the  schools  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  2,000,  and  the  whole  number  of  teachers 
37.  Mr.  M.  S.  Campbell  is  the  superintendent.  The  report  is  a  sensible  and 
well-prepared  document  of  154  pages. 


Oregon. 


Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  } 
Salem,  Or.,  March  28,  1877.  / 

BY  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  school  law,  I  hereby  announce  that  the  following 
text-books  have  been  duly  selected,  adopted,  and  authorized  to  be  used  in  the 
various  branches  of  study  in  all  the  public  schools  of  the  state  of  Oregon  for 
the  term  of  four  years  from  the  1st  day  ot  October,  1877,  and  until  changed  as  pro- 
vided by  law,  to-wit  :  Orthography — Pacific  Coast  Speller.  Reading — First, 
Second,  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Readers,  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Series ;  and 
Hopkins'  Manual  of  American  Ideas,  in  lieu  of  Sixth  Reader  (optional). 
Arithmetic — Thomson's  New  Graded  Series  (including  New  Mental  for 
primary  classes  ;  New  Rudiments  and  New  Practical),  and  Brooks'  Normal 
Mental  (for  advanced  classes).  Geography — Monteith's  Introduction  to  Man- 
ual, and  Physical  and  Intermediate  (both  Pacific  Coast  edition).  Grammar— 
Clark's  Beginners',  and  Normal.  United  Slates  History — Barnes'  Brief  His- 
tory. General  History  (for  beginners) — "Peter  Parley's"  Universal.  Pen- 
manship— Spencerian  System  and  Copies.  For  advanced  grades  :  Higher 
Arithmctn — Robinson's  Progressive  Higher.  Geo?netry — Brooks'.  Algebra 
— Brooks'.  General  History  (advanced) — Anderson's.  Composition — 
Hart's.  Physiology — Steele's  "  Fourteen  Weeks."  Natural  Philosophy — 
Steele's  "  Fourteen  Weeks."  Chemistry — Steele's  "Fourteen  Weeks."  Bot- 
any— Wood's  Botanist  and  Florist.  Book-keeping — Bryant  &  Stratton's  (High 
School  Edition).  L.  L.  Rowland, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


Other  States. 


CALIFORNIA. — The  little  city  of  Petaluma  keeps  a  separate  school  for 
four  colored  pupils,  which  thus  cost  the  city  $125  a  year  against  $12  for 

corresponding  grades  in  the  white  schools.  Mrs.  John  Francis,  wife  of  the 

Chinese  missionary  in  San  Francisco,  has  prepared  a  choice  album  of  Cali- 
fornia mosses,  seaweeds,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  presented 
them  to  Vassar  College. 

Connecticut. — Secretary  Northrop  says  that  the  study  of  English  literature 
is  gradually  supplanting  the  taste  for  French  in  that  state.  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, at  Middletown,  is  appealing  to  the  eastern  conferences  to  give  it  $40,- 
000.    Its  deficit  this  year  will  be  $2 1,000. 

Indian  Territory. — The  Indian  school  at  the  Comanche  Agency  has  65 
pupils,  and  if  there  were  better  accommodations  the  number  would  be  greater. 
The  Indians  themselves  take  much  interest  in  the  school.  "  Dangerous  Eagle," 
a  brother  of  the  celebrated  "  Big  Tree,"  volunteered  to  be  monitor  or  warden, 
and  not  only  helped  to  maintain  order,  but,  what  was  equally  important,  satis- 
fied suspicious  parents  that  their  children  were  well  treated.  Chief  Clerk 
Galpin  says  :  "  On  my  way  from  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  to  the  Wichita 
Agency  I  met  '  Zip,'  an  Apache  chief,  with  a  wagon-load  of  children  who  had 
run  away  from  the  school  two  days  before  and  whom  he  was  returning  to  the 
school  of  his  own  free  will,  without  any  request  from  the  agent  or  teachers." 
The  behavior  of  the  scholars  is  good  ;  there  is  "  less  of  grumbling  and  pouting 
than  among  white  children."  The  scholars  are  quick  to  learn,  and  excel 
especially  in  penmanship.  At  the  Wichita  Agency  there  are  90  scholars,  and 
more  could  be  had  if  there  was  room  for  them.  The  largest,  and  in  many 
respects  the  best,  Indian  school  was  found  at  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe 
Agency.  The  schools  at  the  Kansas  and  Quapaw  Agencies  are  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition. 

Louisiana. — Notwithstanding  the  political  troubles,  the  public  schools  of 
this  state  have  secured  a  legislative  appropriation  of  $400,000. 

Massachusetts— Fourteen  per  cent,  of  the  Harvard  students  are  Unitari- 


ans, 12  per  cent,  are  Congregationalists,  and  about  12  per  cent,  are  Episcopal- 
ians. E.  C.  Stedman  is  to  give  the  poem  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society 
of  the  University,  at  the  next  Commencement.  The  salaries  of  the  Amherst 

professors  have  lately  been  reduced  10  per  cent. 


Foreign. 


DENMARK. — A  rich  Copenhagen  brewer  has  given  a  million  of  crowns 
for  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  mathematics,  natural  science,  the  sci- 
ence of  language,  history,  and  philosophy. 

Great  Britain. — There  are  1,200,000  children  of  school  age  in  Ireland, 
and  more  than  1,000,000  of  them  are  on  the  rolls  of  the  National  Board 
schools,  which  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  proportion  in  England.  The  at- 
tendance, however,  in  Ireland  is  far  below  that  in  England.  There  are  3,000,- 
000  children  enrolled  in  England,  and  the  average  of  daily  attendance 
reaches  2,000,000,  while  of  the  million  on  the  rolls  in  Ireland,  less  than 

400,000  are  on  an  average  in  daily  attendance.  The  London  School  Board 

is  trying  to  get  a  royal  commission  appointed  to  reform  the  spelling  of  the 

English  language.  The  University  of  London  has  decided  to  admit  women 

to  the  higher  medical  degrees.  But  the  ladies  have  now  a  medical  college  of 
their  own  in  the  citv,  equipped  with  all  the  appliances  of  medical  schools  for 
men,  including  facilities  for  hospital  studies.  A  faculty  of  fifteen,  eminent 
men,  who  have  long  educated  the  male  physicians,  and  three  ladies  (Mrs. 
Garret  Anderson,  Dr.  Louisa  Atkins,  and  Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell,  an  Amer- 
ican), will  make  this  as  strong  a  college  as  any  in  Europe.  A  majority  of 

the  students  at  Glasgow  University  have  signed  a  paper  asking  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  be  elected  to  the  Rectorship.  A  large  number  of  students  of  the 
University,  a  lew  weeks  ago,  engaged  in  a  riot,  the  like  of  which  has  not 
been  seen  in  Glasgow  since  1848.  Several  of  them  were  arrested,  and  fined 
or  imprisoned. 


Chicago  Notes. 


Prof.  James  Hannan,  Chicago. 

A GOOD  deal  of  speculation  has  been  published  in  reference  to  the  in- 
creased number  of  promotions  reported  in  Chicago  for  last  year.  Much 
of  this  speculation  is  fanciful  and  illusory.  Some  of  the  published  causes 
assigned  for  the  number  of  promotions  had  about  as  much  to  do  with  them,  as 
the  death  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  or  the  Servian  War,  or  the  Cylone  in  India. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  there  was  a  disposition  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  to  regard  the  averages  in  the  different  grades  as  too  high,  and  a  consequent 
disposition  to  relax  the  severity  of  examinations  was  advised  and  adopted. 
Then  there  was  a  change  of  grading,  and  while  promotions  were  made  accord- 
ing to  the  old  system  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  effort  to  place  all  pupils 
clearly  and  definitely  in  the  new  grades  resulted  in  much  examination  and 
many  apparent  promotions,  particularly  near  the  close  of  the  year.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  unusual  number  of  promotions  is  partially  fictitious.  The 
wisdom  of  waiting  for  this  year's  returns  before  wasting  further  enthusiasm  or 

philosophy  on  the  matter  is  suggested.  In  his  last  report  the  late  President 

of  the  Board  of  Education  rather  ostentatiously  abstained  from  saying  anything 
that  was  intended  to  be  complimentary  to  the  Chicago  principals.  It  is  matter 
for  regret  that  a  presumably  intelligent  person  having  such  knowledge  of  the 
principal's  work  as  a  six  years'  membership  of  the  board  presupposes,  could 
find  nothing  in  that  work  that  was  deemed  worthy  of  favorable  mention.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  one  holding  the  high  and  honorable  position  of  President 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  great  city  of  Chicago  can  perceive  nothing 
in  the  principals'  office  or  function  worthy  of  acknowledgment  in  a  grave  and 
formal  permanent  report  save  a  general  and  universal  desire  to  "  detain  pupils 
in  any  grade  merely  to  secure  high  averages  on  examinations  to  flatter  one's 
vanity  at  home  and  give  a  false  impression  abroad.  Perhaps  the  most  satis- 
factory disposition  to  be  made  of  the  disagreeable  and  unprofitable  subject  is 
to  dismiss  it  with  the  suggestion  that  all  things  considered,  a  worse  calamity 
might  have  happened  the  principals  than  the  absence  of  praise  and  the  studied 
condemnation  of  the  late  President.  "  The  earth  was  made  so  various  that 
the  mind  of  desultory  man,  studious  ot  change,  and  pleased  with  novelty, 
might  be  indulged." 


Publishers'  Notes. 


IN  answer  to  inquiries  from  subscribers  we  will  say  here,  what  we  have  here- 
tofore said  in  our  letters,  that  we  know  nothing  about  the  "companies" 
who  advertise  silver  spoons,  engravings,  etc.  as  premiums  to  "  every  subscriber 
of  this  paper."  We  do  not  intend  to  furnish  them  very  much  of  our  "bullion" 
for  their  great  promises,  because  we  never  yet  found  the  man  foolish  enough 
to  actually  sell  us  ten  dollars'  worth  of  goods  for  one  dollar ;  but  each  sub- 
scriber has  the  privilege  of  acting  for  himself.  We  know  that  in  some  cases 
the  promises  have  been  kept  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  sent  the  coupon 
and  the  money,  as  they  have  so  stated  in  letters  to  us. 

— Occasionally  we  receive  a  letter,  or  see  a  quotation  from  the  Weekly, 
which  mistakes  the  authorship  of  our  leading  editorials.  We  repeat,  therefore, 
that  those  editorials  which  have  no  signature  are  written  by  Prof.  Phelps,  the 
Editor-in-chief.    All  others  are  signed  by  the  initial  of  the  responsible  party. 
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Editorial. 


IT  is  to  be  regretted  by  all  true  friends  of  education  that  there 
exists  even  an  apparent  conflict,  or  lack  of  harmony,  be- 
tween the  conductors  of  public  and  private  schools.  As  both 
are  ostensibly  seeking  to  accomplish  the  same  or  kindred  results, 
the  most  perfect  unity  of  sentiment  and  action  should  exist  be- 
tween them.  As  a  public  school  and  a  private  school  are  dis- 
tinct and  different  institutions  in  their  organization  and  manage- 
ment, it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  methods  and  the  policy 
which  characterize  the  one  should  also  characterize  the  other. 
It  is  as  necessary  that  they  should  differ  in  their  methods  of  in- 
struction and  discipline  as  it  is  that  they  should  be  distinct  in 
their  organization,  and  maintain  an  independent  existence.  The 
end  sought  by  them  is,  or  should  be,  the  same ;  the  means  of 
reaching  that  end  are  different. 

The  design  of  the  public  school  is  to  afford  facilities  to  all 
who  will  avail  themselves  of  them,  for  obtaining  the  rudiments 
of  a  good  English  education.  The  system  by  which  such  pub- 
lic schools  can  be  maintained  must  necessarily  be  broad  in  its 
scope  and  general  in  its  application.  The  pubHc  schools  are  for 
the  masses — they  cannot  be  restricted  in  their  work  so  as  to 
adapt  them  to  the  preferences,  or  even  the  necessities,  of  a  few. 
The  welfare  of  the  majority  must  be  sought,  in  their  manage- 
ment, while  the  individual  can  scarcely  claim  a  recognition,  save 
as  one  of  the  whole  number  for  whom  the  schools  exist.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  graded  schools.  In  them  the  law  of 
uniformity  in  treatment  seems  to  be  inflexible.  The  least  show 
of  partiality  at  once  creates  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  among 
the  patrons,  and  it  is  almost  imperative  that  every  pupil  should 
be  treated  exactly  as  every  other  pupil  is  treated. 

In  the  private  school,  however,  this  is  not  the  case ;  in  fact,  a 
leading  purpose  of  the  private  school  is  to  awaken  and  cultivate 
the  powers  of  its  individual  members.    The  private  school  exist 


partly  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  cannot  well  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  wholesale  methods  of  the  public  school.  Some 
children  will  never  learn  till  they  are  taught  individually.  For 
suc  h,  and  there  are  many  of  them,  the  private  school  becomes  a 
necessity.  Indeed,  this  is,  in  many  respects,  the  best  kind  of 
instruction,  and  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  teacher  in  any  schoo. 
to  make  his  teaching  as  direct  as  possible.  In  this  respect  the 
country  school  is  yet  the  best  kind  of  a  school,  especially  if  in 
the  hands  of  a  good  teacher. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  offer  an  argument  in  favor  of  pri- 
vate schools,  not  as  being  more  desirable  than  public  schools, 
but  as  being  equally  important  and,  indeed,  quite  necessary  in 
order  to  afford  all  an  equal  opportunity  of  getting  an  education. 
In  the  first  place  there  are  too  many  coarse  and  untrained  youth 
in  the  public  schools  for  the  good  of  some  delicate  and  sensitive 
souls.  For  the  mental  and  physical  well-being  of  our  girls  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  lose  their  graces  and  their  peculiar 
feminine  charms  by  too  constant  and  too  prolonged  association 
with  those  who  are  trained  and  disciplined  much  as  soldiers 
are,  and  not  as  sons  and  daughters  are  in  the  homes  of  the 
best  families.  Girls  need  a  kind  of  instruction  and  training 
adapted  to  their  peculiar  habits  of  thought  and  action.  We  are 
not  ready  to  advocate  a  separation  of  the  sexes  in  education, 
but  we  do  mean  to  say  that  there  is  a  difference  between  boys 
and  girls,  which  is  something  more  than  physical,  and  this  dif- 
ference, whatever  it  may  be,  should  not  be  ignored  in  their  edu- 
cation. Girls  should  never  be  obliged  to  undergo  the  same  se- 
vere regimen  which  contributes  so  much  to  the  healthy  growth 
of  a  boy.  A  girl's  life  and  a  boy's  life  are  very  different ;  they 
think,  and  speak,  and  act  very  differently;  and  their  training 
and  instruction  at  school  as  well  as  at  home  should  be  adapted 
to  the  habits  of  thought  and  action  which  characterize  their 
lives.  The  young  lady  needs  a  home-like,  friendly,  and  famil- 
iar atmosphere  surrounding  her,  in  order  to  secure  her  active  la- 
bor or  her  enthusiastic  study.  The  set,  inflexible  ways  of  the 
graded  school  are  distasteful  to  her,  and  she  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
pected to  thrive  under  a  course  of  training  so  severe  and  ex- 
acting. 

The  school,  whether  public  or  private,  should  be  made  an 
attractive  and  agreeable  place  to  every  pupil.  Study  should  be 
made  a  pleasure.  The  school  should  more  nearly  resemble  the 
perfect  home.  No  spirit  of  rivalry  or  jealousy  should  be  found 
there,  though  a  healthful  emulation  should  be  cultivated,  a  com- 
munity of  interests  should  supersede  every  individual  interest. 
A  lively  sympathy  should  exist  between  the  teacher  and  every 
pupil.  Pupils  are  too  often  herded  together  like  cattle,  especial- 
ly in  the  city  schools ;  they  are  made  to  feed  at  the  same  stall, 
and  are  driven  over  the  same  road  at  the  same  speed.  No  one 
thinks  of  yoking  up  calves  and  colts  together,  and  attempting  to 
train  them  to  proceed  at  a  uniform  pace,  and  do  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  work  in  exactly  the  same  time,  and  in  exactly  the 
same  way  ;  and  yet  many  teachers  attempt  to  do  an  equally  un- 
wise thing  in  the  conduct  of  graded  schools.  In  order  to  es- 
cape these  evils,  some  flee  from  the  public  to  the  private  schools  ; 
others  that  they  may  avoid  the  throngs  of  hundreds  from  every 
stage  of  society,  good  and  bad,  clean  and  dirty,  smart  and  stu- 
pid, which  congregate  in  the  public  school. 
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This  graded  school  work  is  all  "lumped  off"  too  much. 
There  are  too  many  pupils  in  one  building,  and  too  many  in 
one  room,  and  too  many  in  one  class.  The  schools  are  too 
many  of  them  wholesale  establishments  ;  we  want  more  retail. 
Scholars  are  turned  out  too  much  by  machinery  ;  we  want  more 
teacher-power  and  less  wheel-power.  The  school  should  not  be 
so  much  a  factory  as  a  manufactory,  where  each  graduate  comes 
from  the  hands  of  an  individual  artist,  and  is  known  to  have  an 
individuality  of  his  own.  We  want  less  class  promotions  and 
more  individual  promotions  ;  we  want  less  system  and  more 
vitality,  less  routine  and  more  variety,  less  rules  and  more  ex- 
ceptions. Graded  schools  are  the  only  kind  of  school  which  an 
incompetent  teacher  can  hold  for  any  length  of  time,  and  even 
a  good  teacher  is  liable  to  be  spoiled  by  teaching  long  in  them. 
It  is  well  to  keep  the  private  schools  as  a  kind  of  constant  guide 
for  the  graded  schools.  The  are  many  excellences  in  the  former 
that  are  liable  to  be  crushed  out  of  the  latter.  W. 

Rumor  whispereth  that  our  clever  contemporary,  the  New  Eng 
land  Journal  of  Education,  otherwise  the  National  Journal  of 
Education,  is  about  to  assume  another  alias.  Its  western  soubri- 
quet is  to  be  no  other  than  that  of  the  late  Common  School  of 
Davenport,  in  the  state  of  Iowa.  This  seems  like  spreading 
things.  No,  we  mistake.  It  is  laying  it  on  rather  thick.  First, 
there  is  the  National,  that  covers  over  this  vast  continent  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  including  New  England  and  Iowa. 
Second,  there  is  the  New  England,  that  is  to  give  two  thick- 
nesses to  the  vine-clad  hills  of  that  delectable  region,  so  fruitful 
of  ideas,  so  barren  of  corn.  Third,  there  is  the  Common  School 
with  nothing  left  but  its  name  and  brains,  including  "  The  Out- 
look;  "  and  that  is  to  cover  our  dear  sister,  Iowa,  so  fruitful  of 
corn  and  so  prolific  in  expedients,  with  two  coats  fresh  from  the 
manufacturing  establishment  in  the  Old  Bay  State.  Thus,  Iowa 
is  to  be  supplied  with  a  "  hub  "  to  its  hitherto  slowly  revolving 
educational  wheel.  We  wish  much  joy  to  the  newly-wedded 
pair,  and  great  success  to  the  strong  combination,  especially  the 
occidental  end  of  it.  The  subscribers  of  the  late  Common 
School  who  cast  their  lots  in  with  the  new  edition  will  hereafter 
get  their  papers  oftener  than  semi-occasionally.  In  this  connec- 
tion we  reproduce  the  following  pleasantry  from  the  New  Eng- 
land Journal  of  June  24th,  1876.  The  joke  is  too  good  to  be 
lost  sight  of  just  now  : 

"The  April  number  of  the  Iowa  Common  School  Journal  has 
just  arrived,  and  in  an  out-of-the-way  place  the  editor  takes  the 
New  England  to  task  for  not  growing  eloquent  in  this  Centen- 
nial year,  over  the  fact  that  the  National  Teachers'  Association 
is  to  meet  in  Baltimore  on  the  10th,  nth,  and  12th  of  July.  It 
suggests  that  we  have  but  little  patriotism  if  we  do  not  celebrate 
that  event  with  literary  bonfires,  illuminations,  and  rejoicings. 
Well,  Brother  Crosby,  we  are  truly  sorry  that  the  sentiment  in 
New  England  is  so  low  on  such  an  inspiring  subject,  but  you  know 
that  it  is  a  little  too  early  for  Fourth  of  July  demonstrations,  and 
we  do  not  want  to  waste  our  ammunition  in  advance.  Patriotism 
expended  in  good  ink  and  paper  in  June  is  as  unseasonable  as  a 
first-class  thunderstorm  in  January,  or  a  snowstorm  in  August. 
Besides,  you  are  now  in  the  Ides  of  March,  and  you  don't  know 
how  many  bright  things  we  have  said  since  your  publication. 
The  season  is  too  early  for  you  to  begin  to  chastise  your  Eastern 
friends  for  want  of  patriotism.  If  you  should  wait  until  your 
September  number,  which  will  probably  appear  on  Christmas 
eve,  you  may  then  be  able  the  better  to  chronicle  our  short- 
comings." 

Dr.  J.  Adams  Allen,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Chicago,  has  been 
eli-cted  to  the  Presidency  of  Rush  Medical  College,  recently 
vacated  by  the  death  of  Dr,  Freer, 


MUSIC,  DRAWING,  AND  GERMAN  IN  THE  CHICAGO 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

THE  points  made  by  Professor  Hannan  in  the  "  Chicago 
Notes,"  this  week,  are  worthy  of  notice  by  those  who  have 
doubts  as  to  the  actual  results  obtained  from  the  study  of  music, 
drawing,  and  German  in  city  public  schools.  We  have  taken 
pains  to  gather  further  information  on  these  points,  and  avail  our- 
selves of  this  opportunity  to  present  the  conclusions  to  which  we 
have  arrived. 

The  history  of  optional  studies  in  the  grammar  schools  of 
Chicago  is  a  curious,  interesting,  and  suggestive  one.  The 
studies  known  as  optional  studies  are  German,  music,  and  draw- 
ing. German  has  been  a  subject  of  study  for  about  ten  years, 
and  has  always  been  truly  optional.  The  object  of  its  introduc- 
tion was  ostensibly  and  actually  to  render  the  public  schools  of 
the  city  attractive  and  valuable  to  the  very  large  portion  of  the 
population  which  is  of  German  extraction.  It  was  urged  as  a 
matter  of  wise  policy,  rather  than  as  a  matter  of  intrinsic  pro- 
priety or  pedagogic  necessity.  The  instruction  in  German  was 
thoroughly  graded  about  four  years  ago,  and  has  since  been  con- 
fined to  pupils  in  the  Grammar  departments  of  the  schools. 

The  status  of  music  and  drawing  was  somewhat  different  origi- 
nally. It  will  be  generally  admitted  by  all  conversant  with  the 
subject  that  the  object  of  the  introduction  of  these  studies  was  to 
supply  a  want  which  was  felt  to  exist  in  the  school  curiculum.  It 
was  felt  that  the  aesthetic,  moral,  and  practical  effects  of  such 
studies  on  the  pupils  of  the  schools  were  such  as  to  demand  their 
introduction  as  a  part  of  a  wise  administration  of  school  affairs. 
This  feeling  was  prompted  by  the  inherent  reasonableness  of  the 
proposition,  and  was  encouraged  by  the  testimony  of  the  most 
competent  witnesses  of  actual  trial  in  other  places.  Hence, 
when  the  time  came  for  the  introduction  of  these  studies,  they 
were  not  made  optional.  No  pupil  was  excused  from  them  ex- 
cept for  cause.  They  were  virtually  compulsory,  though  many 
pupils  were  always  excused  from  one  or  the  other  of  them. 

However,  there  was  some  opposition  to  this  state  of  things. 
A  great  many  people  thought  it  was  carrying  things  too  far  to 
require  all  the  pupils  in  a  class,  not  excused  for  good  cause,  to 
recite  in  music  as  in  any  other  study,  and  would  hardly  believe 
that  each  individual  pupil  in  a  whole  division  in  the  most  un- 
favorable locality  in  the  city  would  stand  and  sing  a  strain  or 
measure  from  the  music  lesson  as  from  the  spelling  lesson.  It  is 
perfectly  safe  and  true  to  say  that  the  opposition  to  those  studies, 
which  has  been  most  felt  and  expressed,  came  from  those  who 
were  least  familiar  with  the  actual  facts  in  the  school-room. 
Besides,  some  of  the  allegations  made  or  entertained  in  opposi- 
tion to  these  studies  were  and  are  actually  untrue.  As  a  sample 
of  this  may  be  mentioned  the  impression  that  has  frequently 
found  expression,  to  the  effect  that  pupils  were  "kept  back"  in 
other  studies  because  of  their  failure  to  master  these.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  an  actual  fact  that  in  a  school  enjoying  much  less 
than  the  average  advantages  for  music  and  drawing,  the  averages 
on  examinations  in  these  two  studies  for  several  years  were  very 
much  higher  than  the  averages  of  the  same  classes  in  the  "solid" 
studies  of  grammar,  spelling,  and  especially  arithmetic. 

But,  theory  and  argument  aside,  the  opposition  to  drawing  and 
music  has  made  itself  felt  in  the  Chicago  Boaad  of  Education, 
and  more  than  two  years  ago  it  was  decreed  that  there  should  be 
no  further  examinations  in  these  branches  in  promoting  pupils, 
or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  no  attainments  of  pupils, 
or  lack  of  attainments,  in  music  or  drawing,  were  to  be  counted. 
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More  recently  they  were  made  entirely  optional,  and  for  some 
time  past,  they,  with  German,  have  constituted  the  gravest  con- 
cern of  the  average  school  inspector.  It  is  believed  that,  aside 
pettish,  obstinate,  and  semi-angry  attempts  of  a  few  fickle-minded 
and  improperly  disciplined  children  to  escape  from  the  study  of 
German,  after  having  voluntarily  taken  it,  and  some  probably  ill- 
advised  efforts  to  prevent  such  escape,  these  difficulties  and 
dangers  are  thoroughly,  utterly,  and  entirely  imaginary. 

This  is  shown  by  the  latest  facts  in  the  case.  At  the  close  of 
the  fall  term  the  Board  of  Education  formally  excused  all  pupils 
from  the  further  study  of  optional  branches — that  is,  music, 
drawing,  and  German.  No  pupil  was  to  take  any  of  these  studies 
the  next  term  except  upon  the  written  request  of  the  parent  and 
the  written  agreement  of  the  latter  that  the  pupil  should  continue 
it  through  the  term  ;  the  same  process  to  be  repeated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  every  term.  Behold  the  result  !  No  serious  change 
has  occurred  in  the  numbers  pursuing  music  and  drawing,  and 
the  number  of  those  studying  German  has  increased  ten  percent.! 

It  does  not  ordinarily  suggest  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  average 
pedagogue  to  be  the  wisest  thing  in  the  world  to  do  in  the  prem- 
ises, to  ask  a  pupil  what  he  wishes  to  study.  But  the  Board  of 
Education  having  substantially  adopted  this  rule  in  reference  to 
music,  drawing,  and  German,  it  ought  to  do  one  thing  more  in 
the  interest  of  fair  play.  It  ought  to  allow  pupils  who  do  faith- 
ful work  in  music  and  drawing  some  credit  for  it.  As  the  rule 
and  practice  is  now,  these  studies  are  the  subject  of  unjust  dis- 
crimination. All  time  and  attention  given  them  are  lost  so  far 
as  direct  promotion  is  concerned.  Pupils  who  study  music  and 
drawing  should  be  allowed  an  examination  in  them.  W. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Prof.  C.  F.  R.  Bellows,  State  Normal  School,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 

IN  a  previous  paper  we  aimed  to  show  that  so  far  as  any  action  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  was  authoritative  on  the  question  of  the 
function  of  normal  schools,  such  action  was  plainly  in  the  direction  of  an  as- 
sumption of  the  fact  that  it  was  within  the  province  of  normal  schools,  con- 
templated as  a  complete  system,  to  provide  the  preparation  requisite  for  teach- 
ers of  every  grade  and  position.  It  will  be  the  object  of  the  present  paper 
to  consider  the  appropriate  work,  as  we  conceive  it,  of  such  schools,  and  the 
natural  limitations,  if  any,  which  practically  confine  these  institutions  within  a 
certain  sphere.  However  general  a  form  our  discussion  in  some  of  its  parts 
may  assume,  we  trust  that  many  of  our  readers  will  be  able  to  see  that  we  do 
not  intentionally  controvert  the  truth  of  the  familiar  saying  as  to  where  charity 
begins. 

All  understand  that  the  object  of  the  normal  school  is  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  the  work  they  have  to  do  in  the  schools.  Teaching  is  thus  ad- 
mitted to  be  an  art  that  may  be  acquired,  and  which  ought  to  be  understood 
by  those  who  would  engage  in  it.  The  vocation  of  the  teacher  is  hereby  rec- 
ognized as  a  profession,  to  fit  for  which  special  schools  are  as  necessary  as 
they  are  for  those  who  would  pursue  law  or  medicine.  Such  is  the  general 
conception  of  the  normal  school  in  the  minds  of  people.  But  popular  ideas 
of  things  are  often  crude,  and  frequently  contain  elements  which  render  them 
impossible  in  fact.  Experience  is  the  handmaid  of  all  safe  theorizing  upon 
almost  every  question  ;  and  so  we  find  in  the  existing  character  of  our  normal 
schools  throughout  the  country,  and  in  the  views  of  normal  school  men  gen- 
erally, a  modification,  to  some  degree,  of  the  extreme  position  on  the  normal 
school  question,  usually  held  by  those  who  are  mere  theorizers  on  the  subject. 
All  agree  that  the  work  of  the  normal  school,  as  such,  is  a  professional  one, 
but  differ  as  to  whether  an  amount  of  ordinary  school  work  is  not  practically 
unavoidable,  or,  going  a  little  farther,  whether  a  course  of  academic  study 
may  not  be  pursued  in  connection  with  the  professional  work,  either  as  an  ad- 
dition thereto,  or  else  as  a  necessary  means  to  an  end.  The  parties  to  this  con- 
troversy are,  however,  by  no  means  confined  distinctly  within  the  limits  of 
those  on  the  one  hand  who  have  had  more  or  less  experience  in  normal 
5chool  work,  and  of  those  on  the  other  who,  without  any  personal  experience, 


nevertheless  have  a  theory  as  to  what  that  work  should  be,  but  we  find  each 
in  full  force  and  vigor  in  the  ranks  of  normal  school  men  themselves.  On 
the  one  hand,  are  those  who  distinguish  a  very  wide  difference  between  the 
proper  work  of  a  normal  school,  and  that  of  the  common  or  public  school ;  and 
on  the  other,  those  who  seem  to  act  on  the  principle  lhat  any  such  difference 
is  quite  inconsiderable.  Between  these  extreme  positions,  a  great  variety  o' 
others  are  interpolated.  The  normal  school  is  thus  "a  house  divided  against 
itself."  It  is  useless  to  denv  so  obvious  a  fact.  And,  for  our  own  part,  we 
feel  to  record  right  here  our  conviction  that  the  sooner  we  admit  the  fact  and 
force  of  this  spirit  of  division,  and  set  about  uniting  on  some  high  and  tenable 
ground,  the  sooner  will  our  own  heads  be  safe  from  the  impending  rafters. 

What  that  common  ground  is  upon  which  normal  school  men  are  thus  urged 
to  come  is,  we  think,  equally  obvious.  It  is  discoverable  by  a  simple  consid- 
eration of  the  nature  and  direction  of  the  forces  which  have  been  operative 
to  produce  the  present  unsteadiness  of  the  normal  school  orb.  These  dis- 
turbing forces  seem  to  us  to  have  been  developed  as  the  simple  and  natural 
result  of  the  too  near  approach,  and  continued  course  of  this  body  along  the 
track  of  other  members  of  the  system.  The  early  history  of  normal  schools 
in  this  country  was  so  nearly  contemporaneous  with  that  of  other  parts  of  our 
school  system  that  these  perturbations,  though  perhaps  no  less  real  than  now, 
were,  however,  less  noticeable,  simply  because  of  the  general  chaos  which 
everywhere  prevailed.  But  the  public  school  and  the  college  members  of  the 
system  having  now  become  somewhat  fully  developed  and  settled  in  their  re- 
spective orbits,  without  a  corresponding  appropriate  development  of  the  nor- 
mal school,  and  the  consequent  consistent  determination  of  its  sphere,  these 
irregularities  are  now  becoming  localized  and  alarmingly  apparent.  They  are 
now  observed  to  inhere  in  the  normal  school,  and  seem  sometimes  to  threaten 
its  precipitation  upon  the  body  of  one  or  the  other  members  of  the  system. 
To  avert  this  catastrophe  but  one  thing  can  be  done ;  and,  if  we  rightly  read 
the  signs  of  the  times,  that  thing  must  be  done  speedily  and  thoroughly.  It 
is,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  for  all  connected  -vith  normal  schools  to 
unite  upon  a  high  plane  of  true  and  distinctly  professional  work.  Our  ex- 
tended courses  in  academic  study,  in  the  sense  we  now  have  them  so  largely, 
that  is,  in  a  way  differing  almost  imperceptibly  from  that  in  which  they  occur 
in  other  schools,  must  be  remanded  to  the  public  school  and  the  academy  or 
college,  just  as  far  as  these  institutions  afford  the  necessary  facilities  for  the 
requisite  academic  preparation  of  students  for  the  professional  course  of  the 
normal  school.  The  average  opportunity  for  such  preparation,  furnished  by 
the  schools  of  the  state,  must,  of  propriety,  be  made  the  measure  of  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  normal  school.  The  standard  thus  presented 
ought  to  be  a  sort  of  sliding  scale  to  be  kept  constantly  at  a  level  with  the 
changing  mean  of  the  public  school,  as  it  enlarges  and  improves  its  work. 
In  practice,  occasionally  will  occur  the  admission  of  a  student  who  in  some 
respects  may  not  be  quite  up  to  the  adopted  average.  With  such,  a  small 
amount  of  academic  work  may  still  have  to  be  done ;  but  it  will  be  only  as 
mending  a  road  at  an  occasional  spot  in  order  to  get  on — a  very  different  thing 
from  cutting  through  the  timber  and  the  hills  and  making  the  road  at  the  first. 
As  already  intimated,  the  work  of  the  normal  department  should  be  the  the- 
ory and  practice  of  teaching — lectures  on  the  general  principles  of  methods, 
supplemented  with  the  illustration  of  the  application  of  those  principles  to  the 
teaching  of  the  various  branches  pursued  in  the  schools,  and  also  with  practice 
in  the  actual  teaching  of  these  branches  in  the  training  school.  This  practice 
teaching  should  be  done  under  the  constant  eye  of  the  teachers  of  the  normal 
department  acting  still  as  instructors,  besides  as  critics.  All  of  the  teaching 
in  the  model  or  training  school,  and  also  all  the  details  of  government  and 
handling  of  this  department,  should,  we  think,  be  done  by  the  pupils  of  the 
normal  department.  And  then,  thus  at  best,  there  will  be  generally  less  of 
that  kind  of  work  than  might  be  profitably  done  by  those  for  whom  that  school 
is  designed. 

The  branches  of  study  introduced  and  employed  thus  in  the  professional 
course,  should  be  for  the  different  classes  of  pupils,  those  of  the  grade  of 
school  they  are  respectively  preparing  to  teach,  which  may  be  any  one,  theo- 
retically, from  the  rural  district  school  to  the  college.  But  it  should  always 
be  kept  in  mind  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  those  who  teach  are  employed 
in  the  elementary  schools.  Just  in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  teachers  of 
advanced  attainments,  the  normal  school,  it  would  seem,  should  offer  facilities 
for  their  requisite  preparation.  That  is,  if  one  in  twenty-five,  for  example, 
of  the  teachers  in  the  state  is  needed  for  the  work  in  our  high  schools  of  pre- 
paring students  for  college,  our  idea  is  that  one  in  twenty-five  on  the  average 
of  those  who  graduate  from  the  normal  school  should  be  fitted  for  that  work, 
and  similarly  for  other  positions.    Of  course  the  higher  the  scholastic  attain- 
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ments  and  culture  of  the  teacher  the  better  he  will  be,  other  things  being 
equal,  even  for  a  most  primary  position  ;  but  while  a  single  normal  school  in 
a  state  cannot  begin  to  prepare  a  tithe  of  the  teachers  needed  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  it  is  a  question  of  grave  importance  how  far  such  a  school  shall 
spend  its  efforts  upon  the  preparation  of  higher  grade  teachers.  Here  only 
do  we  encounter  a  practical  limit  to  the  functions  of  a  normal  school  in  its  ap- 
propriate sphere. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  urge  again)  that  normal  school  men  and  women 
come  together  in  a  general  conference,  and  unite  upon  some  plan  of  develop- 
ing a  complete,  thorough,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  uniform  system  of  profes- 
sional work — a  system  that  shall  be  wholly  relieved  of  all  entanglements  with 
the  functions  of  other  schools,  one  that  shall  be  universally  accepted  as  lying 
in  the  line  of  a  now  much  needed  magnifying  of  the  special  office  of  the 
normal  school.  If  the  normal  school  is  to  continue,  we  are  convinced  that  its 
foundations  in  many  cases  will  have  to  be  essentially  reconstructed.  Very 
much  less  of  the  treacherous  stubble  of  academic  material,  and  very  much 
more  of  the  science  of  education,  must  be  put  into  its  walls.  It  is  true  that 
what  we  call  the  science  of  education  is,  as  yet,  a  somewhat  uncertain  thing 
— a  sort  of  unknown  quantity  in  the  normal  problem — and  some  even  seem 
to  say  "we  have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be  any"  science  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  thus  incumbent  upon  normal  school  teachers  everywhere  to  labor 
in  developing  and  confirming  the  principles  of  this  important  branch  of  hu- 
man knowledge.  Let  there  not  be  found  a  normal  school  altar  bearing  the 
inscription  "To  the  Unknown  God." 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  BOSTON. 

YOU  may  wonder  that  in  attempting  to  give  an  account  of  the  school  system 
of  Boston,  I  begin  at  the  top  and  work  downward,  when  really  all  de- 
pends upon  the  work  in  the  lower  grades,  but  in  doing  this  I  merely  follow 
the  fashion.    All  our  school  systems  are  top-heavy. 

In  visiting  a  town  or  city  one  is  impressed,  not  by  the  lower  grades,  where 
a  "  cheap  "  teacher  is  "  murdering  the  innocents,"  but  by  the  select  few  who 
are  enjoying  (in  one  sense  at  least)  the  best  teachers  that  the  place  is  willing 
to  pay  for.  But  here  I  shall  have  to  omit  a  part  of  the  "  sermon  "  I  had 
prepared  for  you,  since  Prof.  Olney,  in  that  excellent  editorial  in  the  Weekly 
for  January  25th  has  said  just  what  I  was  intending  to  write.  Like  the  boy 
who  had  the  Lord's  Prayer  pinned  on  the  wall  of  his  chamber,  I  can  only 
point  to  that  editorial  and  say,  "  Them 's  my  sentiments."  I  might  make 
some  of  these  things  apply  to  Boston,  but  I  must  remember  that  I  am  a 
chronicler,  not  a  judge. 

There  are  ten  high  schools  in  Boston,  if  we  include  under  the  term  high 
school,  the  Roxbury  Latin  School  and  the  Normal  School.  No  two  of  the6e 
schools  have  the  same  curriculum.  The  Normal  School  admits  any  girl  who 
can  pass  a  fair  examination  on  the  ordinary  high  school  studies.  The  course 
is  only  one  year.  About  fifty  teachers  are  sent  out  annually.  Mr.  Larkin 
Dunton,  the  head  master,  is  admirably  fitted  for  his  work.  This  school  has 
had  a  peculiar  history.  In  1852,  when  it  was  established,  it  had  not  only 
normal  training,  but  practice.  Composed  of  girls,  it  practiced  on  a  model 
school  of  boys.  In  those  days  it  was  thought  quite  enough  for  the  girls  to  go 
through  the  Grammar  school  course,  but  at  last  the  Board  determined  to  ex- 
tend the  course  of  study  for  this  school,  and  connect  a  high  school  curricu- 
lum with  a  normal  school  training.  The  high  school  features  soon  nearly 
killed  out  the  training  department,  which  at  last,  in  1872,  was  separated 
from  the  "  Girls'  High  and  Normal,"  and  has  been  since  that  time  a  strictly 
professional  school.  Like  the  model  young  man,  it  lacks  one  thing.  It  can 
theorize  and  plan,  but  it  has  no  school  of  practice,  and  some  of  the  young 
ladies  may  find  themselves  as  much  at  a  loss  in  a  bona  fide  school-room  as 
the  poor  boy  was  when  he  fell  into  the  pond  after  learning  to  swim  by  spread- 
ing himself  on  a  table  and  imitating  the  motions  of  a  frog  in  a  pan  of  water. 
The  principal,  however,  often  follows  them  with  his  advice  and  hearty  assist- 
ance after  they  have  begun  their  real  work,  ?nd  doubtless  often  turns  a  failure 
■nto  success.  When  the  Latin  School  admits  girls,  probably  the  Normal  will 
be  opened  to  boys.  The  entire  course  of  study  has  reference  to  teaching,  and 
graduates  of  this  school  not  only  have  the  preference — ceteris  paribus — in  the 
Boston  schools,  but  receive  as  teachers  the  same  for  the  first  year  of  service 
that  others  receive  for  the  second. 

THE  BOSTON  LATIN  SCHOOL 
is  probably  the  best  known  school  in  America,  and  yet  outside  of  the  few  who 
have  enjoyed  its  advantages,  about  as  little  is  understood  of  its  plan  and 
work,  its  scope  and  method,  as  of  the  private  family  quarrels  of  the  ram- 
phorynchi.    Until  within  a  few  years  it  was  considered  rank  heresy  to  men- 
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tion  the  Latin  School  without  removing  one's  hat  and  speaking  with  solemn 
reverence,  and  so  it  held  on  the  even  tenor  of  its  way  doing  its  work  well 
and  faithfully,  without  fear  or  favor. 

At  length,  however,  complaints  were  made  that  a  boy  could  learn  nothing 
but  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Latin  School,  and  its  friends  had  to  acknowledge 
that  that  was  pretty  nearly  true.  At  the  same  time  they  claimed  that  it  did 
its  peculiar  work  in  the  best  possible  manner,  and  that  in  the  time  allowed  it 
would  be  impossible  to  do  much  outside  work  without  injury  to  its  central 
idea,  or  without  over-crowding  the  students.  In  fact,  since  the  colleges  are 
so  continually  increasing  the  requirements  for  admission,  a  great  deal  of  hot- 
house forcing  must  be  done,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  in  order 
to  ensure  a  boy's  entrance  without  conditions,  and  a  "  condition  "  reflects 
anything  but  honor  upon  his  school  or  instructors. 

However,  public  sentiment  demanded  a  change,  and  a  change  was  made. 
The  course  of  study  was  broadened.  Courses  of  ancient  and  modern  his- 
tory, English  classics,  natural  sciences,  two  modern  languages,  with  drawing, 
music,  gymnastics,  etc.,  keep  the  boys  out  of  mischief.  It  seems  almost  im- 
possible for  boys  to  do  the  work  laid  out  for  them  without  overdoing,  while 
teaching  must  descend  to  coaching  in  order  to  finish  the  course  in  the  allotted 
time.  While  the  departmental  system  as  existing  in  the  Latin  School  has 
proved,  as  it  always  will  prove  for  the  higher  grades,  much  superior  to  the 
room  system,  it  has  also  shown  that  better  teachers  are  needed  than  in  the  op- 
posite system  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

The  behavior  ot  the  boys  was  especially  criticised  under  the  departmental 
system,  and  to  quote  for  the  benefit  of  Chicago,  from  the  report  of  the  Boston 
Board,  "  An  unwise  deference  to  mere  sentimentalism  has  taken  from  the 
younger  classes  the  simple  and  well-guarded  punishment  which  the  rules  of 
the  Board  prescribe  for  all  pupils  of  their  age  who  offend." 

Pupils  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  nine.  The  course  extends  over  a  term  of 
nine  years,  provided  the  student  passes  on  in  regular  order.  The  require- 
ments for  admission  are  very  low  ;  any  boy  of  the  requisite  age  who  has 
'rubbed  a  few  times  against  a  schoolhouse'  would  be  a  promising  candidate  for 
an  asylum  for  feeble-minded  children  if  he  were  rejected  here.  There  are 
about  300  students  connected  with  the  school,  not  far  from  thirty  of  whom 
graduate  each  year.  There  are  ten  regular  teachers,  at  an  aggregate  salary  of 
a  little  over  $30,000.  Special  teachers  in  music,  drawing,  military  drill, 
etc.,  complete  the  list.  The  entire  cost  of  instruction  is  not  far  from  $40,000 
per  year. 

The  building  is  "dirty,  unattractive,  and  inconvenient,"  and  the  school 
feels  the  need  of  maps,  cabinet,  library,  etc.  In  fact,  about  the  only  special 
care  heretofore  taken  of  the  Latin  School  has  been  to  provide  the  best  of 
teachers,  and  this  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  All  that  the  school  has  been 
in  the  past,  all  that  it  is  to-day,  is  due  to  the  splendid  corps  of  teachers  who 
have  been  and  are  the  Latin  School  of  Boston,  and  I  must  commend  to 
other  places  this  idea.  Build  palaces,  if  you  choose,  and  can  afford  it,  for 
your  schools,  but  first  of  all,  and  above  all,  provide  yourselves  with  the  best 
teachers  that  can  be  hired,  and  then  make  their  position  a  desirable  one  (a 
position  to  be  sought  for  by  good  teachers  in  general)  by  paying  a  salary  ade- 
quate to  the  place,  responsibility,  and  work. 

Students  take  Latin  during  the  entire  course  of  nine  years,  the  number  of 
recitations  per  week  ranging  from  two  to  ten.  French  is  continued  eight 
years,  with  from  one  to  three  recitations  per  week.  Greek  is  taken  up  the 
last  four  years,  averaging  six  and  a  half  recitations  a  week.  Mathematics  is 
given  from  four  to  six  recitations  per  week  for  nine  years.  English  literature 
and  history  are  taken  during  the  last  six  years,  two  recitations  a  week. 
Natural  science  has  one  recitation  a  week  for  four  years,  and  two  the  last 
year.  The  other  studies  belong  to  the  Grammar  grade,  and  are  made  sub- 
ordinate to  the  main  purpose  of  the  school,  which  is  to  fit  boys  for  col- 
lege. 

THE  BOSTON  ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL 
is  the  twin  of  the  Latin  School.  It  occupies  a  part  of  the  same  miserable 
building,  and  its  seniors  have  the  same  physical  exercise  in  climbing  up  four 
long,  narrow,  windmg  flights  of  stairs  every  day,  and  sometimes  several  times 
a  day.  Pupils  are  not  admitted  so  young  as  to  the  Latin  School.  In  fact, 
they  are  expected  to  graduate  from  the  Grammar  school  before  applying  for 
admission  to  the  English  High  School.  The  requirements  for  admission  have 
not  been  very  difficult,  and  it  was  found  that  many  pupils  from  the  second 
classes  in  the  Grammar  schools  could  easily  "  pass."  In  order  to  prevent 
many  from  leaving  the  Grammar  grades  before  graduation,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  Board  that  students  for  the  Grammar  schools  should  not  be 
admitted  to  examination  without  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  the  Gram- 
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mar  master.  The  school,  however,  is  quite  large,  averaging  about  500.  The 
course  is  purely  English,  with  modern  languages  added.  An  attempt  is  made 
to  give  boys  a  real  business  education,  but  as  most  of  these  boys  are  supposed 
to  "finish"  here,  the  curriculum,  although  omitting  Latin  and  Creek,  is 
made  as  severe,  though  not  so  extensive,  as  that  of  the  Latin  School. 

THE  GIRLS'   HIGH  SCHOOL 

is  about  such  a  school  for  girls  as  the  English  High  School  is  for  boys.  The 
course  is  not  much  different,  excepting  that  it  adds  Latin,  to  compensate  the 
girls  for  being  debarred  the  classical  school.  The  experiment  that  Ann  Ar- 
bor and  Dartmouth  are  trying  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  students  has  been 
tried  in  this  school  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  and  failed.  For 
a  short  time  pupils  were  admitted  without  an  examination,  upon  pres- 
entation of  the  diploma  of  Grammar  school  graduation.  They  are  exam- 
ined now. 

THE  ROXBURY  LATIN  SCHOOL 
is  very  similar  in  plan  and  purposes  to  the  Boston  Latin  School,  but  is  quite 
independent,  being  really  a  private  public  school,  i.  e.,  a  public  school  sup- 
ported by  a  fund  given  by  some  benevolent  person. 

The  other  high  schools  are  open  for  both  sexes,  and  have,  excepting  only 
the  Charlestown  High  School,  both  a  classical  and  non-classical  course.  The 
friends  of  these  schools  claim  that  they  do  the  work  in  both  courses  equally 
as  well  as  the  special  high  schools,  and  in  much  less  time.  Some  of  them 
are  certainly  doing  excellent  work.  The  entire  cost  of  the  high  schools  of 
Boston  is  not  far  from  $200,000.  In  this  estimate  the  cost  of  lands,  buildings, 
etc.,  is  not  included.  The  interest  on  money  so  invested  would  amount  to 
$40,000  or  $50,000  more,  making  the  entire  cost  not  far  from  $250,000. 

There  are  about  3,000  students  in  these  schools.  They  average  cost  per 
student  would  be  not  far  from  $83  per  year. 

In  giving  this  bird's-eye  view  of  the  Boston  high  schools,  I  have  omitted 
many  things  of  interest,  because  I  do  not  deem  them  necessary  to  my  general 
plan  of  giving  an  epitome  of  the  Boston  school  system.  S. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  ZOOLOGY* 

ANALYSIS  OF  ANIMALS. 

Prof.  Elliot  Whipple,  Westfield,  Illinois. 

DOUBTLESS  the  time  will  come  when  many  schools  will  have  so  perfect 
a  course  of  study  that  the  excellent  plan  commenced  in  "  Morse's  First 
Book  of  Zoology  "  can  be  carried  out.  The  method  prescribed  by  Prof.  S. 
A.  Forbes  in  the  Schoolmaster,  some  two  years  ago,  is  the  best  possible  for 
those  schools  in  which  the  necessary  time  and  conveniences  can  be  commanded. 
Nevertheless,  many  teachers  have  not  found  it  practicable  to  adopt  either. 

Our  problem  is  to  do  the  best  we  can  for  pupils  already  considerably  ad- 
vanced in  years,  if  not  in  studies,  who  wish  to  acquire  some  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  subject,  and  are  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  devote  more  than 
from  twelve  to  twenty  weeks  to  this  branch.  In  addition  to  the  limitation  on 
the  pupil's  part,  the  teacher  is  usually  so  over-burdened  with  work  that  he  can 
give  but  little  attention  to  the  zoology  class  outside  the  brief  period  allotted  to 
the  recitation.  Probably  most  teachers  would  prefer  to  have  their  students 
study  specimens  instead  of  books,  but  no  sooner  is  the  work  begun  than  they 
are  confronted  by  the  fact  that  they  do  not  know  how  or  what  to  study,  and, 
unless  aided  by  the  presence  and  suggestions  of  the  teacher,  they  turn  over 
the  specimens  aimlessly  for  a  while,  and  then,  disgusted  with  the  fruitless  task, 
beg  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  safe  and  familiar  shelter  of  a  t*xt-book.  Be- 
set by  these  apparently  almost  insurmountable  difficulties,  the  following  plan 
has  been  used  to  lead  classes  through  a  combined  study  of  text-books  and 
specimens  to  an  interested  and  intelligent  study  of  nature,  with  books  needed 
only  for  reference. 

Beginning  in  the  usual  way,  the  class  learn  somewhat  thoroughly  the  char- 
acteristics of  one  branch,  e.g.,  vertebrates,  noticing  the  other  branches 
briefly.  Then  one  class,  say  mammals,  is  studied  similarly,  some  comparison 
being  made  with  other  classes  of  the  same  branch.  Then  two  or  three  orders, 
with  their  prominent  families,  and  a  few  of  their  genera  and  species,  are 
studied.  At  this  point  the  following  key  is  given  to  the  class,  not  as  a  master 
to  rule,  but  as  a  servant  to  be  used,  and  a  guide  to  be  followed  as  far  as  it 
may  seem  to  follow  nature. 

KEY. 

Branches  are  characterized  by  plan  of  structure  of  t.  Nervous  system;  2. 
Skeleton;  3.  Biood;  4.  Miscellaneous. 
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Classes  are  characterized  by  execution  of  plan  in  details  of  structure ;  e.g., 
1.  Reproduction;  2.  Respiration;  3.  Circulation;  4.  Epidermis;  5.  Details 
of  Skeleton;  6.  Miscellaneous. 

Orders  are  characterized  by  complication  of  structure  in  I.  Locomotive  ap- 
pendages ;  2.  Mouth  parts  ;  3.  Miscellaneous. 

Families  are  characterized  by  general  resemblances  of  1.  Form  ;  2.  Miscel- 
laneous— motion,  voice,  etc. 

Genera  are  characterized  by  details  of  structure  in  special  parts,  such  as  : 
I.  Modifications  of  organs  used  in  obtaining  food;  2.  Miscellaneous. 

Species  are  characterized  by  1.  Size;  2.  Ornamentation;  3.  Proportion  of 
parts  ;  4.  Miscellaneous. 

An  important  use  of  the  Key  is  in  analyzing  animals ;  that  is,  in  giving  a 
scientific  description  of  particular  animals  by  stating  the  characteristics  of  the 
branch,  class,  order,  .  .  .  ,  species,  to  which  the  individual  belongs,  e.g., 
suppose  we  wish  to  write  an  analysis  of  a  common  mole,  it  may  be  done  as 
follows  : 

Branch —  Vertebrate. 

PLAN  OF  STRUCTURE. 

1.  Nervous  system — Cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic. 

2.  Skeleton — Vertebral  column  with  neural  and  haemal  arches. 

3.  Blood— Red. 

4.  Miscellaneous — Bilateral  symmetry,  muscular  heart,  etc. 
Class — Mammal. 

EXECUTION  OF  PLAN. 

1.  Reproduction — Viviparous  and  nourish  young  with  milk. 

2.  Respiration — Lungs. 

3.  Circulation — Four  divisions  of  heart;  warm  blooded. 

4.  Epidermis — Hairy. 

5.  Details  of  skeleton — Plane  vertebras. 

6.  Miscellaneous  — Perfect  diaphragm ;  red  corpuscles  of   blood,  non- 

nucleated,  etc. 
Order — Insectivora. 

COMPLICATION  OF  STRUCTURE. 

1.  Locomotive  appendages — Complete  clavicles,  armed  with  claws. 

2.  Mouth  parts — Molars  studded  with  points ;  other  teeth  pointed. 

3.  Miscellaneous — Feeds  upon  insects,  etc. 
Family —  Talpidce  (mole). 

GENERAL  RESEMBLANCES. 

1.  Form — Stout,  thick  body ;  no  visible  neck;  anterior  limbs  stronger 

than  posterior. 

2.  Miscellaneous  (a)  Motion — Burrows  in  earth,  (b)  Voice — etc. 
Genus — Scalops. 

DETAILS  IN  SPECIAL  PARTS. 

1.  Organs  used  in  obtaing  food — Long  depressed  muzzle;  two  anterior 

upper  teeth,  very  large. 

2.  Miscellaneous — Toes  more  or  less  webbed,  etc. 
Species — S.  Argentatus. 

1.  Size — Seven  inches  long. 

2.  Ornamentation — Silvery  plumbeous ;  nose  and  tail  nearly  naked  ;  feet 

white. 

4.  Proportion  of  parts — Palms  scarcely  broader  than  long ;  tail  |  length 

of  body ;  circumference  f  of  length. 

5.  Miscellaneous — Nostrils  superior. 

6.  Remarks — Resembles  ^.  aquaticus'm  habits;  can  not  eat  potatoes,  ard 

is  probably  beneficial  only  to  farmers. 

At  first  the  pupils  will  need  considerable  aid.  The  analyses  will  have  to  be 
written  out  on  the  blackboard,  corrected,  and  the  reasons  for  the  corrections 
clearly  explained.  After  a  few  days  the  process  can  be  abridged  to  an  oral 
recitation  and  criticism ;  and  ultimately  the  written  analyses  will  only  need  to  be 
criticised  and  marked  by  the  teacher,  like  other  written  exercises.  The  work 
must  always  be  done  with  a  specimen  of  the  animal,  so  that  at  least  the  ex- 
ternal characteristics  can  be  actually  observed.  Books  should  be  used  only 
as  guides,  and  finally  can  be  almost  entirely  dispensed  with  ;  otherwise  our 
pupils  will  realize  the  truth  of  the  saying  that,  "having  studied  nature  in  books, 
on  going  out  to  look  for  her,  they  failed  to  find  her." 

When  the  members  of  a  class  have  each  written  a  hundred  such  analyses 
of  specimens  selected  so  as  to  represent  all  the  branches,  nearly  all  j  the 
classes,  and  as  wide  a  range  as  possible  of  orders  and  families,  they  have 
gained  such  a  familiarity  with  the  value  and  application  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  different  grades  that  they  seldom  misapply  them,  and  can  write  out  the 
analyses  with  very  little  dependence  on  books. 

Doubtless  other  works  would  be  very  advantageous,  but,  so  far,  my  classes 
have  used  in  addition  to  Tenney's  Manual,  the  following:  Tenney's  Ele- 
ments, Nicholson,  Orton,  Jordan's  Key,  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collec- 
tion, Chambers'  Encyclopedia,  and  Agassiz's  Essay  on  Classification. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  Key  given  above  is  a  parallelism  of  charac- 
teristics in  groups  of  the  same  grade  and  name  through  the  whole  animal 
kingdom.  It  is  yet  only  partially  developed,  undoubtedly  it  needs  criticism 
and  correction  as  well  as  development.  Such  as  it  is,  it  is  presented  to  the 
readers  of  the  Weekly  with  the  hope  that  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject  and  find  imperfections  and  difficulties  in  this  plan,  or  see  how  it  might 
be  improved,  will  communicate  freely  with  the  writer  in  order  that  it  may  ul- 
timately be  rendered  more  perfectly  adapted  to  its  purpose. 
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HIDDEN. 

Tarpley  Starr,  Virginia. 
OWN  in  our  hawthorn  meadow— where 
I  sometimes  stray — 


I  hear  a  lone  brook  out  of  breath, 

Running  away 
To  hide  from  all  the  prying  eyes 

Of  garish  day ; 
And  'mong  the  covert  grass  and  weeds 

Singing  its  lay. 

Yet,  God's  sweet  sky  beamed  in  its  face 

As  on  it  went. 
Music,  as  out  of  sun  and  wind, 

To  it  is  lent. 
Fragrance  of  mountains  and  deep  woods 

Is  in  its  scent, 
And  God's  own  flowers  live  on  its  ban'-s 

In  glad  content. 

And  thus,  methought,  a  woman's  life, 

Unknown  abroad, 
May  bless  some  still  secluded  spot, 

Seen  but  of  God. 
With  fountain  pure  of  holy  thought 

By  angel  stirred ; 
With  fragrance  of  celestial  bloom 

In  deed  and  word, 
And  music  of  the  higher  sphere 

Set  to  life's  chord. 

SPELLING.  II. 

MARY  P.  COLBURN,  Boston,  Mass. 

IN  a  recent  paper,  spelling,  as  it  now  exists  in  our  language,  was  advocated  ; 
that  is,  the  proposed  radical  changes  were  not  considered  with  favor.  But 
in  this,  I  propose  to  enlarge  a  little  upon  the  absurdities  of  the  present  style  of 
spelling-(W£r.  The  question  has  been  before  the  pupils  for  a  long  time,  and 
remonstrances  long  and  loud  have  been  rife  ;  but  after  all,  it  has  been  but  a 
vague  idea  which  the  community,  outside  of  the  teachers  and  the  children, 
have  received. 

A  very  great  proportion  of  those  who  furnish  to  our  schools  our  quota  of 
pupils  have  not  been  educated  up  to  the  point  of  exactly  understanding  what 
the  question  is  in  all  its  bearings  ;  and  more  or  less  to  them  would  make  but 
little  difference;  but  the  poor  children  which  these  parents  of  such  sadly  de- 
ficient education  and  cultivation  turn  into  our  schools  are  the  ones  who  suffer 
now,  and  are  always  to  suffer,  till  the  present  state  of  things  in  this  direction 
is  remedied.  The  agitation  concerning  this  matter  has  not  as  yet  made  much 
progress,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  will  not  till  more  people  come  to  a  realizing 
sense  of  the  enormity  of  the  thing. 

Ever  since  letters  were  put  together  to  form  words,  so  long  has  the  spelling- 
book,  under  various  names,  been  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil ;  and  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  school  books  has  proved  so  dry  a 
morsel. 

After  the  poor  little  digger  has  served  an  apprenticeship  at  the  to  him  mean- 
ingless "things"  from  his  lisping  childhood  up  through  all  the  grades  to  the 
higher  classes,  it  doesn't  seem  quite  so  immense  a  thing,  when  there,  to  come 
out  victorious  ;  but  it  is  with  the  little  sufferers  we  are  dealing  just  now. 

I  consider  correct  spelling  a  grave  necessity,  and  would  not  for  an  instant 
even  seem  to  think  lightly  of  it,  but  it  is  of  the  first  importance  what  the  ways 
and  means  are  by  which  the  standard  is  acquired. 

A  little  fellow  comes  to  his  teacher  with  a  request  from  the  mother  that  she 
give  him  a  list  of  the  books  needed.  Accordingly,  the  names  are  written 
down,  conspicuous  among  which  is  the  Speller.  The  child  is  delighted  over 
his  new  possessions,  as  all  children  are,  and  the  parent  perhaps  as  much  so. 
A  hasty  glance  on  her  part  over  the  pages  reveals  to  her  an  unexplored  mine, 
in  which  are  treasures  her  child  is  to  be  more  fortunate  in  possessing  than  fell 
to  her  lot.  She  knows  nothing  of  the  labor  attending  the  exploration  into  the 
tortuous  avenues ;  if  she  did,  she  might  well  feel  a  bit  troubled. 

But,  in  the  meantime  Jimmy  is  on  the  road  to  an  intelligent  mastering  of 
the  contents  of  his  book.    Day  after  day  he  digs  and  delves,  and  is  a  lucky 


little  fellow,  indeed,  if  he  stumbles  through  without  falling.  We  will  look 
over  his  shoulder  in  a  minute,  and  see  what  it  is  that  makes  him  screw  up  his 
face  so.  But  first,  it  will  be  as  well  to  take  the  book  in  hand  and  regard  its 
make  up. 

We  see  a  small  volume  of  a  hundred  pages,  perhaps,  purporting  to  be  a 
primary  speller.  It  opens  with  the  simplest  abstract  words,  having  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  each  other,  and  here  from  experience,  we  learn,  is  its 
first  fault.  So  far,  it  is  easy  to  appropriate,  but  beyond  thit  it  is  simply  an 
abomination.  Things  progress  pretty  well  for  a  season,  though  it  rmy  be  rea- 
sonably insisted  upon  that  the  plan  is  inherently  wrong.  N_>w  we  will  see 
what  Jimmy  is  up  to,  and  a  glance  over  his  shoulder  reveals  to  us  a  lesson  "la- 
belled "  thus:  oa,  oo,  ou,  ow,  owe,  eau,  like  o  in  note  !  with  a  list  of  words 
endorsing  the  statement,  and  this  is  all  supposed  to  be  one  lesson  !  But  per- 
haps Jimmy  "  undertook  "  that  yesterday,  and  is  consequently  staggering  over 
this, — viz  :  ew,  ne,  eu,  eau,  ieiv,  ui,  like  u  in  tube  ! 

It  is  possible  the  compiler  may  have  calculated  that  such  a  lesson  is  com- 
paratively easy,  but  the  teacher  who  has  tried  it  has  sadly  found  that 
jewel  view  pursuit  bedew 

pewter        juicy  avenue  renew 

steward       neutral       revenue  adieu 
rescue  beauty         continue  review 

is  rather  a  tough  enemy  for  little  soldiers  of  six  or  even  seven  years,  valiant 
though  they  be,  to  wrestle  with  all  at  once  ! 

But  turn  over  more  leaves  in  the  model  speller,  and  just  such  tasks  are 
scattered  all  along.    Thus  : 

ie,    ui,    ee,    e,    c,    ai,    ia,    u,   y,    like  i  in  pin  I 
with  its  rows  of  words. 
Isn't  it  wicked  ? 

They  tell  us  that  physical  development  is  a  positive  necessity  ;  that  gymnas- 
tics and  exercise  must  be  attended  to ;  but  what  amount  of  shaking  the  arms 
and  pounding  the  chest  can  straighten  out  a  mental  cramp !  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  poor  Jimmy's  little  face  is  all  screwed  up  ! 

Now,  the  teachers  do  know  better.  A  plan  of  spelling— and  of  learning  to 
spell  correctly,  too — immeasurably  better,  is  to  take  the  reading  lesson  and 
have  the  pupils  spell  word  after  word  of  what  they  find  there — little  and  big 
— as  they  come.  To  be  sure,  there  is  no  arrangement  of  words  of  similar 
sounds,  etc.,  but  what  is  far  better;  there  is  a  sequence  of  ideas,  and  that  goes  a 
great  way  towards  fixing  it  all  in  the  memory.  The  child  remembers  what  he 
has  read,  and  sees,  mentally,  just  how  the  words  look — so,  naturally,  can 
render  them  correctly. 

There  is  no  necessity,  certainly  at  this  tender  age,  of  learning  page  after 
page  of  words  which  never,  by  any  accident,  are  to  come  into  their  range  of 
literature;  it  will  be  time  enough  when  the  necessity  comes.  It  would  be  ab- 
solutely a  great  gain  if  the  "Spelling  Book"  were  abolished  entirely  from  the 
primary  grades. 

At  the  recent  examination  of  the  pupils  of  the  grammar  classes  in  our  city, 
who  are  to  graduate  the  coming  summer,  the  candidates  were  tried  with  sen- 
sible words,  such  as  perceiving,  believing,  receding,  zealous,  and  the  like;  but 
an  examination  in  the  primary  grades  on  the  same  words  would  yield  about  as 
fair  results  !    Again  I  ask,  is  it  not  wicked? 

If  such  words  are  test  7vords,  six  and  even  eight  years  ahead,  iuhy  need  our 
little  ones  be  tortured  by  them  ? 

The  community  of  parents  ought  to  be  intelligent  on  this  important  subject, 
and  make  such  demands  of  the  powers  that  be  as  will  tend  in  a  more  sensible, 
because  more  Jiumane,  direction. 

Practical  Hints  and  Exercises. 


Editor,  Mrs.  Kate  B.  Ford,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


THE  LOVE  OF  TEACHING. 

TO  be  a  teacher  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  involves  many  important 
qualifications,  among  the  first  of  which  is  the  love  of  the  work.  Buit 
do  not  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching  love  it  ?  If  not,  why  do 
they  choose  that  kind  of  labor  ?  Their  real  reason  is  that  by  it  they  earn  their 
daily  bread,  and  they  see  no  respite  from  such  work  by  engaging  in  anything 
that  will  pay  them  better.  They  often  express  themselves  tired  of  the  tread- 
mill. Harboring  such  thoughts  makes  persons  more  disinclined  to  put  up 
with  vexations,  and  less  apt  to  see  the  better  results.  A  dissatisfied  person 
cannot  do  excellent  work.  Teachers  should  try  to  do  their  work  cheerfully 
for  the  benefit  such  a  disposition  will  have  upon  themselves,  for  the  benefit  it 
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will  have  upon  their  pupils.  A  dissatisfied  teacher  cannot  command  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  his  class. 

Do  what  is  to  be  done  as  well  as  it  is  possible  to  do  it.  These  are 
facts  admitted  by  all,  that  in  any  department  of  laoor,  physical  or  mental, 
those  things  are  best  performed  by  us  in  which  our  sympathies  are  enlisted; 
and,  again,  that  one  failure  begets  another,  just  as  one  success  begets  another 
success.  Many  suppose  that  the  teacher's  work  is  exempt  from  drudgery  ; 
that  the  teacher  is  not  subject  to  annoyances  ;  but  how  soon  those  who  attempt 
it  are  disabused  of  that  unfortunate  notion  !  They  are  awakened  from  the  foolish 
dream  ih  it  there  is  none  or  but  little  work.  Whatever  work  one  does  must 
be  done  with  alacrity  and  zeal,  in  order  to  make  a  success  of  it.  Sawing 
wood,  if  done  cheerfully,  is  ennobling  to  the  workman;  teaching,  if  done 
reluctantly  and  dispiritingly,  is  not  so  elevating  or  honoring.  The  little  boot- 
black who  shines  up  the  boots  and  takes  a  pride  in  doing  his  work  well,  is 
more  to  be  honored  for  the  part  he  takes  in  improving  the  understandings  of 
his  employers  than  that  teacher  who  pretends  to  teach  and  simply  occupies 
position.  Teach  well  in  whatever  position  ;  let  the  work  be  thoroughly  done, 
and  time  will  bring  its  reward.  The  love  of  what  we  may  earn  is  not  the 
kind  of  love  that  ensures  success.  Love  rather  the  unfolding  of  the  child's 
mind,  and  work  steadily  for  it — true  success  will  include  all  other  needful 
things.  R- 
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HAVE  A  SPRING  CLEANING. 

"  The  same  old  tricks  are  in  the  wall, 

The  bell  swings  to  and  fro, 
The  music  's  just  the  same,  dear  Tom, 
'Twas  twenty  years  ago." 

'NLIKE  the  sentiment  usually  expressed  in  poetry,  the  above  is  true  ; 
{J  and  the  four  lines  might  be  multiplied  by  ten,  setting  forth  similar 
facts,  and  the  description  not  be  exhaustive.  Granted  that  the  school  build- 
ing can  neither  be  thoroughly  repaired,  nor  replaced  by  a  costly  new  one, 
need  it  follow  that  nothing  shall  be  done  to  put  the  old  one  in  a  little  better 
condition  ?  Soap,  water,  white-wash,  and  one  or  two  days  of  labor  cost  little. 
There  are  now  very  simple  ways  of  making  black-boards.  Window-shades 
of  common  yellow  wrapping-paper  look  better  than  torn,  soiled  fragments  of 
what  was  once  cloth  curtains.  Stove-blacking  may  be  bought  for  a  trifle. 
There  are  always  good  neighbors,  who  are  willing  to  lend  mops,  pails,  rakes, 
hoes,  etc.  A  clean  yard  is  as  desirable  as  clean  walls  within.  But  all  these 
things  require  determination  and  enthusiasm  in  some  one  to  start  the  enter- 
prise and  afterward  push  it  steadily  along,  no  matter  how  many  or  how  for- 
midable obstacles  may  present  themselves.  Occasionally  we  meet  a  teacher 
who  does  just  such  work,  but  more  frequently  we  find  the  teachers  and  pupils 
doing  nothing  to  better  their  surroundings,  and  instead,  offering  to  all  who 
may  visit  their  unattractive  rooms  excuses  made  principally  from  their  people's 
selfishness  and  their  own  poverty. 

And,  by  the  way,  has  not  this  plea  of  teachers'  poverty  been  repeated  un- 
til it  has  lost  its  meaning?  There  are  excellent  teachers,  who  have  bten 
years  in  the  ranks,  whose  success  equals  in  every  way  their  associated  "  Pro- 
fessor's" who  continue  to  receive  the  merest  pittances.  There  are  others — 
and  they  are  by  far  the  more  numerous — who  enter  the  profession  with  no 
special  preparation,  whose  efforts  are  largely  experimental,  who  receive  little 
if  any  less  than  those  who  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day. 
These  are  always  foremost  in  complaining.  They  have  neither  comforts  for 
themselves  nor  chanties  for  others.  They  cannot  even  afford  an  education- 
al journal. 


WHO  IS  TO  BLAME? 

WAS  there  ever  a  school-building  of  many  rooms,  having  halls  in  charge 
of  primary  teachers,  where  there  was  not  trouble  ?  Pupils  of  the 
higher  grades  must  go  through  the  same  passage-ways  with  the  younger  ones, 
— perhaps  a  thousand  pupils  are  in  daily  attendance  in  all  departments. 
There  must  be  system  in  the  incoming  and  outgoing,  and  somebody  must 
know  that  the  system  or  plan  is  carried  out.  A  successful  principal  or  super- 
intendent knows  that  his  duty  is  occasionally  in  these  halls  and  passage-ways, 
seeing  personally  to  the  conduct  of  the  older  pupils.  We  have  heard  of 
"  men  in  authority"  who  require  their  lady  assistants  to  stand  guard  in  cold 
passage-ways,  no  matter  how  inclement  the  weather,  while  they  are  comfort- 
ably seated  at  their  own  desks.  Men  there  are  too  who  expect  their  lady  as- 
sistants to  govern  in  the  class-room,  but  who  consider  it  in  some  way  a  re- 
flection on  their  own  powers  should  they  notice  a  fault  or  make  a  correction 
when  the  head  of  the  establishment  is  in  command.  And,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  these  same  principals  are  often  in  a  state  of  wonder  that  their  assist- 
ants have  any  trouble,  or  ever  should  break  in  on  their  ease  and  quiet  by  ap- 
peals for  help. 


BE  BRIEF. 

THE  one  thing  that  has  caused  more  poor  mathematicians  than  any  other 
is  the  idea  in  the  teacher's  mind  that  in  order  to  make  a  point  plain  he 
must  say  all  he  can  on  the  subject.  This  is  a  delusion,  and  a  most  egregious 
one,  too.  In  explaining  ideas  that  we  wish  to  convey  to  the  pupil,  we  should 
clothe  them  in  as  few  words  as  possible  ;  and  those  words  should  be  clear, 
concise,  and  direct  to  the  point.  This  fault  of  which  I  speak  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  teachers;  our  text-books  are  full  of  it.  To  illustrate,  I  will  give 
an  original  and  short  proof  of  a  problem  which,  in  Robinson's  Geometry, 
covers  over  two  pages  (Theorem  1 6,  Book-  2): 

Parallelograms  having  eaunl  altitude':  are  t  >  each  other  as  their  hises. 
Let  A  B  C  D  and 
FGHKlie  two  par- 
allel o  grams,  i  i 
which  the  altitudes 
E  D  and  LK,  art 
equal.  Then  we  an 
to  prov  that  ABC 
D:  FGH  K: :  AB: 
KG.  As  in  eithei 
couplet  the  ratio  is 
one,  AB  :  AB::FG 
:FG.  Reversing 
the  means,  A  B :  FG 
::AB:FG;  multi- 
plying by  D  E  == 
KL,  AB:FG::  ABxDE:FGxKL,orABXF>E:FGXl<-L::  AB:FG.  The 
two  first  quantities  are  each  the  measure  of  the  given  parallelograms ;  hence 
the  theorem. 

The  truth  thus  arrived  at,  though  in  itself  of  minor  importance,  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  one  idea  I  wish  to  convey — brevity.  Long  and  useless  ex- 
planations the  teacher  should  make  it  his  or  her  duty  to  simplify  as  much  as 
possible.  Argus. 
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OUTLINE  OF  A  "CONVERSATION"  FOR  THE  GRAMMAR  GRADE. 

ANNOUNCE  that  the  topic  for  the  coming  day  is  catching  colds. 
Have  some  one  explain  as  well  as  he  or  she  can  the  use  of  the  per- 
spiration, its  aid  in  making  us  cool,  and  in  carrying  off  impurities  from  the 
system. 

Draw  a  simple  figure  to  explain  the  perspiratory  glands. 
Call  attention  to  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

Have  given  the  effects  produced  by  cold  draughts  of  air  on  the  moist 
skin. 

Explain  "  cold  in  the  head,"  "  sore  throats,"  "  lung  difficulty,"  and 
"  pleurisy." 

Talk  about  simple  remedies,  such  as  "  vapor  baths,"  "  hot  foot  baths,"  and 
warm  "  teas." 

Do  not  forget  to  discuss  at  length  the  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  others 
to  keep  well.    Name  carefully  preventions  as  better  than  cures. 

The  condition  of  the  system  when  most  liable  to  bad  effects  from  exposure, 
etc.  Cleanliness  a  necessity  if  we  would  have  health.  Exercise  a  duty  of 
girls  no  less  than  boys.    Pure  air  something  we  cannot  do  without. 

Kindergarten  Department. 

PROF.  W.  N.  HAILMAN  has  made  a  visit  to  the  kindergartens  of  St. 
Louis,  and  speaks  in  high  praise  of  their  character  and  work.  He  says 
"  The  work  done  at  these  kindergartens  is  all  that  can  be  asked  under  even 
more  favorable  circumstances,  and  allays  the  fears  of  the  friends  of  kinder- 
gartening  concerning  the  sudden  and  extensive  introduction  of  the  system  into 
our  public  schools.  In  most  of  them  I  found  the  true  kindergarten  atmos- 
phere, the  true  spirit  of  Frcebel.  Language  is  inadequate  to  describe  this, 
but  if  you  have  once  felt  and  appreciated  it — its  beautiful  simplicity  and  its 
life-giving  cheerfulness — you  will  never  fail  to  recognize  it  whenever  and 
wherever  you  may  chance  to  meet  it.  You  will  see  it  in  the  free  alacrity  with 
which  the  children  obey,  or  even  anticipate,  the  wishes  of  the  kindergartner, 
in  the  tender  sympathy  with  growing  ch'ldhood  that  endows  her  words  and 
movements  with  a  strange  charm ;  you  can  see  it  in  the  eager  looks  and  hear 
it  in  the  eager  words  with  which  they  greet  new  knowledge  or  announce  new 
discoveries  and  inventions,  in  the  generous,  unselfish  interest  which  they  mani- 
fest in  the  success  of  their  playmates;  you  will  hear  it  in  the  cheerful  hum  of 
life  that  proceeds  from  these  growing  germs  of  humanity — a  most  beautiful 
"music  of  the  future."  Above  all,  you  will  see  it  in  that  perfect  organic  or- 
der which  is  still  a  mystery  to  the  pedant  of  the  school,  which,  while  it  gives 
full  play  to  the  impulses  of  each  individual,  does  not  permit  disturbance  of 
the  whole;  an  order  as  different  from  the  rectiiinear,  straight-jacket  routine 
of  the  school  as  a  human  being  is  from  a  machine,  or  life  from  death. 

"  All  these  manifestations  of  the  true  Frcebel  spirit  greeted  me  more  or  less 
impressively  in  all  the  kindergartens  I  visited,  except  one,  which  stands  out  in 
sickening  relief  as  a  warning  example  of  the  wretched  results  to  which  kin- 
dergartening  will  lead  in  the  hands  of  the  'machinist.' 

"  Superintendents  of  schools,  trustees,  teachers,  do  not  fail  to  visit  this  Mecca 
of  the 'new  education ;'  go  and  see  for  yourselves,  not  the  errors  of  your 
ways,  but  the  charms  of  the  new  road ;  and  if  you  are  the  man  or  woman  I 
take  you  to  be,  you  will  return  with  the  determination  burning  in  your  heart 
to  secure  for  the  children  intrusted  to  your  care  the  inestimable  blessings  of 
the  kindergarten." 
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GENERAL. — A  circular  from  the  well-known  publishing  house  of  Wilson, 
Hinkle  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  announces  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership  here 
tofore  existing,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  firm  under  the  name  of  Van  Ant- 
werp, Bragg  &  Co.  The  names  of  the  new  co-partners  are  Lewis  Van  Ant- 
werp, C.  S.  Bragg,  Henry  H.  Vail,  Robert  F.  Leaman,  A.  Howard  Hinkle, 
Harry  T.  Ambrose.  Wilson  and  Hinkle,  of  the  old  firm,  both  retire.  The 
firm  of  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.,  was  probably  as  extensively  and  as  favorably 
known  throughout  the  country  as  "any  other  firm  of  school  book  publishers. 
Their  enterprise  in  advertising,  and  the  efficiency  of  their  agents  in  the  west- 
ern states,  combined  to  secure  for  them  the  very  general  use  of  their  publica- 
tions in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Much  of  this  success  has  been  due  to 
the  wise  and  energetic  labors  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Bragg,  who  has  had  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  agencies.  We  doubt  not  that  the  new  firm  will  con- 
tinue to  display  the  same  energy  and  liberality,  and  persistently  decline  to 

publish  any  but  the  very  best  books.  Supt.  S.  M.  Leete,  of  La  Crosse 

county,  Wis  ,  writes  to  us  as  follows  :  "  I  have  just  finished  my  spring  exam- 
ination of  teachers, — have  had  a  general  sifting.  Out  of  ninety-seven  appli- 
cants only  thirty-three  or  four  obtained  certificates.  This  raises  quite  a  breeze 
among  the  would-be  teachers  and  their  friends.  But  we  need  a  different  or- 
der of  things,  and  I  am  determined  to  license  none  who  are  incompetent. 
Inclosed  you  will  see  the  notice  I  gave  of  examinations.  The  girls  and  boys 
who  have  been  clean  through  the  'rithmetic  had  fair  notice  that  they  were 
not  likely  to  obtain  certificates  unless  they  were  qualified.  And,  on  the 
whole,  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  complaint  of  the  rigidness  of  the  exam- 
inations. Of  course  some  who  have  failed  growl,  'but  it  was  ever  thus.'" 
We  commend  Supt.  Leete's  course  most  heartily.  It  is  becoming  a  necessity 
for  the  salvation  of  our  public  schools.  Read  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  summer  school  of  science  in  our  Ohio  de- 
partment.   Application  should  be   made   as    early    as    May  20th.  

The  University  of  Kentucky  is  just  now  afflicted,  like  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, by  a  fermentation  among  its  faculty  and  executive  officers,  which  must 
seriously  impair  its  prosperity  for  the  coming  year.  John  B.  Bowman,  the 
Regent,  smiled  at  the  orders  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Cu- 
rators, and  paid  no  further  heed  to  them,  whereat  the  Committee  resolved  him 
out  of  office,  during  his  absence  from  town,  and  on  his  return,  he  further 
smiled  and  said  he  held  his  office  without  the  consent  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  should  continue  to  do  so.  And  so  the  fight  goes  on.  Massachu- 
setts has  an  association  of  classical  and  high  school  teachers,  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  which  an  important  step  was  taken  toward  the  organization  of  an  edu- 
cational publishing  society.  A  joint  stock  society  is  to  be  formed,  with  a 
capital  of  $2,500,  which  shall,  as  soon  as  $1,000  has  been  subscribed,  proceed 
to  establish  an  educational  library  or  reading-room  in  Boston,  and  enter  upon 
the  publication  of  the  best  works  on  educational  subjects.  The  following 
gentlemen  vveie  appointed  to  arrange  the  details  and  perfect  the  plans  for 
such  a  society  :  J.  D.  Philbrick,  Larkin  Dunton,  A.  P.  Stone,  D.  B.  Hagar, 
Merrick  Lyon,  B.  G.  Northrop,  J.  F.  Bartley,  J.  W.  Simonds,  C.  C.  Rounds. 

 The  Inter- Ocean  recently  contained  an  excellent  editorial  on  "Why 

American  Workmen  Excel."  It  is  very  well  summed  up  in  this  expression, 
"It  is  the  trained  intelligence  of  our  artisan  classes  that  gives  such  efficiency 

to  their  services,  and  causes  them  so  greatly  to  excel."  At  a  recent  mass 

meeting  in  Utah,  an  amendment  was  proposed  disfranchising  those  who  con- 
tinue in  polygamy,  and  it  is  claimed  this  would  work  out  a  speedy  and  thor- 
ough reform.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  agitation  on  the  subject,  and  the  new 
movement  is  very  popular.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  measure  will  be 
adopted  to  purge  the  nation  of  so  foul  a  stain. 

Literary. — We  have  received  the  first  number  of  the  second  volume  of 
the  Spirit  of  Arkansas,  a  wide-awake  and  enterprising  weekly  paper,  devoted 
to  the  material  interests  of  Arkansas  and  the  Southwest.  It  is  published  at 
Little  Rock  by  W.  A.  Webber.  We  are  glad  to  see  in  the  Spirit  an  educa- 
tional department,  edited  by  Hon.  G.  W.  Hill,  State  Superintendent  of 

Public    Instruction.  We    have     received    several    numbers    of  The 

Schoolmaster,  (London,  England :  W.  Shellard  Latham,  Manager), 
and  welcome  it  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  educational  exchanges.  It 
is  a  weekly  newspaper  and  advertiser,  and  claims  to  be  "the  only  weekly  paper 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  scholastic  profession" — in  Great  Britain,  we 
presume.  It  is  filled,  to  overflowing,  with  educational  reports  and  general 
intelligence,  and  frequently  appears  with  a  supplement.    It  is  neither  stitched 
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nor  trimmed,  and  is  printed  on  cheap  paper  of  a  dirty,  cream-colored  tint. 
Our  subscribers  would  consider  themselves  imposed  upon  if  we  should  dress 
the  Weekly  in  such  a  style.  But  the  price  of  The  Schoolmaster  is  corre- 
spondingly low — only  6s.  6d.  per  year  by  mail.  Another  of  our  foreign 

exchanges  is  The  Irish  School  Magazine  (Dublin  :  R.  M.  Chamney),  which 
is  printed  in  better  style  than  the  London  journal,  but  is  yet  too  young  to  be 
compared  in  other  respects  with  the  latter.  It  furnishes  a  great  deal  of  valu- 
able assistance  to  young  teachers,  as  well  as  some  well-edited  pages  of  a 
literary  character. 

Johnson ' s  New  Universal  Cyclopedia.  A  scientific  and  popular  treasury 
of  useful  knowledge.  (New  York  :  A.  J.  Johnson  &  Son. — Chicago  agent : 
C.  G.  G.  Paine,  box  235.  Volume  third  of  this  great  work  is  before  us,  and 
a  careful  examination  proves  that  it  more  than  sustains  the  high  promise  of 
its  predecessors.  The  eminent  editors-in  chief  needed  not  to  declare,  as  they 
have  done  in  the  preface  to  this  volume,  that  "  they  have  been  constantly  ex- 
erting themselves  more  and  more  strenuously  to  accomplish  in  the  most 
thorough  manner  the  design  originally  proposed  to  themselves."  The  fact 
becomes  obvious  in  an  examination  and  comparison  of  the  volume  with  those 
previously  issued.  The  same  severe  conciseness,  combined  with  compre- 
hensiveness of  statement,  is  everywhere  apparent.  Many  subjects  of  impor- 
tance have  been  treated  with  greater  fulness  than  is  really  necessary  in  a  mere 
compendium  of  facts.  The  scope  of  the  work  has  been  extended  so  as  to 
embrace  many  thousand  topics  more  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  work 
of  its  class,  while  no  topic  of  especially  American  interest  has  been  allowed  to 
pass  by  unnoticed. 

This  volume,  opening  with  "Litchfield"  and  closing  with  the  last  title 
under  the  letter  R.,  comprises  within  its  scope  ma.ny  of  the  most  important 
topics  within  the  entire  range  of  literature,  science,  history,  and  biography. 
Among  the  subjects  which  are  exceptionably  well  treated,  we  note  :  Light- 
houses ;  Lighthouse  Illumination  and  Construction  ;  Lightning ;  Statute  of 
Limitations  ;  Logic  ;  Magic  Squares ;  Magnetism  ;  The  Operations  of  Money 
Coinage ;  Morphology ;  Music  ;  Naval  Architecture  ;  Normal  Schools  ;  Os- 
teology ;  Paper  Manufacture ;  Petroleum,  etc.  Many  of  these  articles  are 
admirably  illustrated,  while  every  one  within  the  covers  of  the  volume  con- 
tains all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known  by  ninety-nine  persons  out  of  a  hundred 
who  have  occasion  to  consult  a  cyclopedia. 

Any  family  possessing  this  work  is  furnished  with  a  respectable  library ;  and 
we  know  of  no  investment  of  an  equal  amount  for  books,  that  will  prove  more 
profitable  than  the  purchase  of  this  magnificent  work. 

Chicago  Notes. 

Prof.  James  Hannan,  Chicago. 

THE  statement  that  the  large  number  of  promotions  reported  for  last  year 
is  due,  or  principally  due,  or  largely  due  to  the  abolition  of  examinations 
in  music  and  drawing  is  about  as  wild  and  mischievous  and  misleading  as 
anything  that  has  been  published  on  the  matter.  These  facts  are  submitted  to 
a  candid  world  : 

1.  No  pupil  hxs  ever  been  "kept  back"  in  the  public  schools  of  Chicago 
because  he  could  not  sing.  No  reasonable  request  to  be  excused  from  the 
lessons  in  music  has  ever  been  refused. 

2.  No  time  for  other  study  has  been  saved  to  any  pupil  by  the  abolition  of 
these  examinations,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  term.  All  pupils  in 
the  room  gave  attention  to  the  lesson  in  music  while  it  was  in  progress. 

3.  No  less  time  has  been  given  to  music  in  the  schools  since  the  examina- 
tions were  abolished  than  before. 

4.  The  only  effect  of  the  abolition  of  these  examinations  has  been  to  de- 
prive both  teacher  and  pupils  of  the  stimulus  to  thorough  work  which  the 
examination  always  gives. 

5.  Examinations  in  these  branches  would  not  tend  to  keep  children  back, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  would  raise  their  averages,  and  thereby  promote  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  pupils  who  now  fail.  When  these  examinations  were 
under  discussion  a  year  or  two  ago,  the  writer  examined  the  records  of  his 
own  school  on  the  question  with  these  results :  The  record  of  125  consecutive 
examinations,  extending  over  a  period  of  two  years,  and  resulting  in  2,176 
promotions,  showed  a  general  average  in  reading  of  89  ;  writing,  87  ;  spell- 
ing, 86;  drawing,  83;  music,  82;  and  arithmetic,  78.  Wherefore,  the  pass- 
ing average  being  less  than  80  in  most  cases,  the  drawing  and  music  helped, 
on  the  whole,  to  raise  the  average  of  those  examined,  and  thereby  increased 
the  number  of  promotions. 
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Correspondence. 


WHAT  IS  GENDER? 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

GENDER  is  not  sex;  nor  is  it  "the  distinction  of  sex."  Sex  belongs 
solely  to  animals  ;  and  every  animal  is  either  male  or  female, — not  mas- 
culine or  feminine.  But  gender  belongs  to  words;  and  every  noun  is  mascu- 
line, feminine,  or  neuter, — never  male  or  female.  And  as  personal  pronouns 
represent  nouns,  they  also  have  gender.  Hence  the  third  person  has  three 
lorms,  he,  she,  and  it,  simply  to  distinguish  the  genders  of  the  nouns  for  which 
they  stand.  And  hence  the  rule  of  agreement  in  gender — found  in  all  lan- 
guages ;  that  is,  every  noun  must  be  represented  by  a  pronoun  of  the  same 
gender  with  itself. 

If  usage  allowed  some  nouns,  as  it  does  in  Latin,  to  be  referred  to  indiffer- 
ently, by  pronouns  differing  in  gender,  then  such  nouns,  having  different  gen- 
ders without  regard  to  sex  might  allow  of  Doubtful  as  the  name  of  their 
gender.  But  if  sex  be  involved,  as  in  parent,  teacher,  &c,  and  the  gender 
changes  with  the  sex,  then  grammarians  often  use  Common  as  the  gender- 
name.  But  neither  of  these  names  is  necessary  in  English  ;  for,  as  we  have 
no  common-gender  pronoun,  a  speaker,  if  he  knows  the  sex  and  wants  to  tell 
it,  will  naturally,  if  not  necessarily,  use  he  or  she,  according  as  a  male  or 
female  person  is  referred  to.  But  if  the  sex  be  unknown  or  disregarded, 
the  speaker  must  say  he  of  a  person,  even  though  it  be  a  woman  ;  for 
person-names  in  English,  not  distinctive  of  sex,  are  all  grammatically  mascu- 
line except  child,  infant,  and  baby  ;  and  these  are  neuter.  If  you  say  to  me, 
"  My  aged  parent  died  yesterday,"  and  I  ask  you,  "What  ailed  him  ?"  I 
speak  correctly,  even  if  the  death  was  that  of  a  mother.  And  it  would  be 
both  superfluous  and  inelegant  to  say  "  What  ailed  him  or  her?  " 

Man,  as  a  generic  term,  includes  woman.  And  though  grammatically 
masculine  it  has  no  reference  whatever  to  sex.  If  I  say,  "Man  is  mortal ;  and 
he  knows  that  he  must  die,"  every  woman  knows  that  she,  too,  is  meant.  And 
every  scholar  knows  that  there  is  here  no  need  of  adding  she  to  the  masculine 
pronoun  he  in  order  to  include  woman.  And  just  so  all  other  person-names, 
which,  like  man,  include  both  sexes,  are  grammatically  masculine;  as,  "The 
teacher's  profession  is  honorable ;  and  he  ought  to  magnify  his  office. 

Here  to  duplicate  the  pronoun  would  be  to  spoil  the  sentence.  For  the 
word  teacher  is  here  generalized  into  an  abstract  term,  and  all  thought  of  sex, 
and  of  individuality,  too,  is  lost.  But  gender  remains.  And  I  must  use  he, 
and  not  she  or  it  as  a  referring  pronoun  ;  and  simply  because  teacher,  regard- 
less of  sex,  is  a  masculine  noun.  And  the  same  gender  remains  even  when  I 
say  more  specifically,  "I  don't  know  the  teacher  of  No.  2,  but  he  does  good 
work,  for  my  children  are  fast  improving  under  him" 

Now  this  language  is  correct  whether  No.  2  be  a  man  or  a  woman.  In- 
deed, it  is  right  even  though  I  know  the  sex  to  be  female,  provided  I  either 
wish  to  hide  the  sex  or  mean  to  ignore  it  and  merely  wish  to  praise  the  teacher 
(or  rather  the  teaching)  and  not  the  woman.  If,  however,  I  wish  to  tell  the 
sex,  as  well  as  to  praise  the  work,  I  must  change  my  he  and  him  to  she  and 
her.  And  now  the  gender  of  both  noun  and  pronoun  is  no  longer  merely 
grammatical,  founded  on  the  form  and  on  the  generic  idea  of  the  noun,  but 
has  become  natural  and  logical,  founded  specifically  on  sex. 

Thus  physiology  sometimes  rules  the  gender  in  grammar — always,  indeed, 
when  sex  is  specifically  referred  to,  as  arithmetic  usually  rules  the  number. 
And  yet  grammar  has  its  own  laws,  and  it  asserts  them  whenever  it  pleases ; 
and  though  inflection  or  the  form  of  a  word  has  much  to  do  with  number  and 
somewhat  with  gender,  yet  form  does  not  always  give  these  properties ;  and 
much  less  is  form  one  and  the  same  thing  with  the  property.  A  word  may 
change  its  number  without  changing  its  form, — often  does, — and  may  even 
change  its  grammatical  number  without  any  arithmetical  or  logical  change. 
And  so  it  may  change  its  gender  without  any  change  of  sex. 

M.  M.  CAMPBELL. 

Bloomington,  Ind.,  April  9,  1877. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

This  discussion  on  "Sex"  or  "Gender"  bids  fair  to  become  rather  an  excit- 
ing one,  from  present  indications.  In  No.  9  appeared  an  article,  "He  and 
She,"  which  presented  some  homely  truths  and  gave  a  few  thrusts  at  the  pres- 
ent methods  of  expression  as  regards  the  application  or  use  of  distinctive  pro- 
nouns. In  No.  12  we  find  a  communication  using  all  the  texts,  and  settling 
matters  pretty  conclusively,  apparently  ;  which  article  is,  to  say  the  least,  a 
very  ingenious  one,  albeit  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  settle- 
ment, as  in  "No.  14"  we  find. 

"M.  M.  C."  affirms  that  "the  law  for  the  sexification  of  inanimate  things 
goes  deeper  into  the  physiology  of  sex  than  text-books  have  ever  told  us,  etc." 
— yet,  in  the  very  first  instance  he  quotes,  viz.,  "sun  ot.  moon,"  it  is  an  estab- 
lished fact  that  the  distinction  is  simply  a  matter  of  language;  since,  if  the 
English  give  us  a  masculine  sun,  the  German,  just  as  conclusively,  give  us  a 
feminine  one  !  Query:  In  this  case,  what  shall  be  done  with  the  masculine 
moon  who  first  receives  his  (?)  light  ab  extra  and  then  sends  it  forth  ? 

The  old  conundrum,  "Why  is  a  ship  called  she  ?"  and  its  tantilizing  an- 
swer, "Because  her  rigging  costs  more  than  her  hull,"  may  be  very  true — but 
then,  that  being  admitted,  as  well  as  all  other  definitions,  why  not  stick  to  the 
letter  of  the  text,  and  apply  feminine  names?  As  "M.  M.  C."  dashes  over 
this  so  conclusively,  I  will  only  say,  en  passant,  that  the  "Martha  Washing- 
ington"  might  be  as  reliable  a  name  for  a  sturdy  vessel  as  the  "George  Wash- 
ington," and  then  there  would  be  no  paradox  as  to  her  receiving  her  arma- 
ment ! 

If  it  were  worth  while  to  look  at  all  this  from  its  comical  side,  we  should 


see  at  a  glance  that  this  correspondent  makes  tremendous  concessions;  since, 
when  guns  and  carts,  and  kettles  have  been  summarily  disposed  of  as  decidedly 
feminine  from  the  nature  of  things,  he  (?)  tells  us  that  a  clock  or  a  watch  is  so 
much  in  analogy  with  the  feminine,  we  instinctively  and  naturally  make  it  a 
female,  "as  it  holds  within  its  case  the  hidden  and  ab-exlra-received  ma- 
chinery that  measures  off  its  hours  for  man" — and,  to  continue  the  analogy — 
he  always  goes  by  it  {or  should). 

Grammarians  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  establishing  of  forms  of  ex- 
pression, but  custom  has  as  much.  Some  we  find  grave  fault  with,  while 
others  remain  fixed  facts. 

In  the  matter  of  boots,  for  instance,  custom  has  never  taught  us  to  enquire 
for  "female  boots" — if  it  had,  how  degraded  our  stalwart  citizens  would  feel 
to  be  obliged  to  wear  them  !  And  as  for  kites,  should  they  be  feminine  be- 
cause it  is  their  mission  to  soar  aloft  ?  No,  seriously,  though  other  possibili- 
ties are  conceded,  I  can  see  no  reason,  from  "M.M.C.'s"  standpoint,  which 
would  seem  to  warrant  this. 

With  regard  to  the  epicene  names — snake,  worm,  flea,  though  they  may  all 
be  too  common,  yet  "it"  will  do  to  classify  them  as  neuter.  A  careful  reading 
of  the  article  in  question,  in  No.  12,  will  exemplify  my  points. 

But  all  bantering  aside,  I  cannot  see  why,  in  teaching  our  scholars  the 
proper  use  of  language,  we  may  not  establish  a  code  which  shall  consist  only 
and  entirely  of  "he,"  "she,"  and  "it," — and  apply  it  severely,  too; — "he" 
for  males,  "she"  for  females — using  them  positively  as  personal  pronouns, 
and  applying  them  only  to  living  creatures — while  we,  as  severely,  insist  up  >n 
"it,"  when  referring  to  inanimate  things. 

Why  may  not  an  elegant  form  of  phraseology  be  developed  even  in  every 
day  use,  as  well  as  one  which  borders  upon  a  familiarity  too  often  reprehen- 
sible, and  which,  at  best,  places  the  matter  of  sex  upon  too  free  and  full  a 
footing  ? 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  this  when  we  come  to  think  of  it,  and  it  seems  to 
me  it  will  become,  if  indulged  in,  but  one  more  means  towards  a  not-to-be- 
desired  end  in  the  future.  When  text  books  in  grammar  come  into  the  hands 
of  the  advanced  pupils,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  enlarge  upon  the  difference 
between  "sex"  and  "gender,"  and  the  opening  mind  will  then  be  able  to  dis- 
cern correctly.  In  the  meantime,  we  have  to  lament  many  things  by  which 
the  rising  generation  is  led  towards  a  too  light  estimate  of  "she." 

Would  it  not,  then,  be  as  well  to  let  a  "boot"  be  a  boot,  and  when  "it"  is  re- 
ferred to,  correct  the  child  who  should  designate  it  as  he  would  his  mother  ! 
And  so  with  any  other  inanimate  thing. 

To  come  down  to  the  fine  point,  if  "M.  M.  C.'s"  analysis  is  absolutely 
proper,  then,  looking  the  wide  world  over,  one  might  well  be  startled  at  the 
infinite  preponderance  of  the  feminine  element  everywhere.  If  "to  have 
and  to  hold"  means  femininity,  then  what  is  exempt,  even  to  a  much  larger 
list  than  was  objected  to  in  the  opening  article  of  this  series  ?         C.  P.  M. 


THE  ACQUISITION  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

I was  very  much  interested  in  the  readingol  Prof.  Lodeman's  letter,  published 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Weekly.  I  iuhy  endorse  Prof.  Lodeman's 
views  on  the  teaching  of  modern  languages,  and  would  like  to  add  that  per- 
sonal experience,  in  what  is  called  the  Sauveur  and  Heness  method  of  teach- 
ing languages,  has  given  just  such  results  as  are  pointed  out  in  the  letter  re- 
ferred to.  Of  course,  the  pupils  did  talk  with  great  confidence ;  but  what 
talk  !  I  would  further  state  that  it  has  been  my  lot  to  have  one  of  Mr.  Sau- 
veur's  own  pupils  in  one  of  my  advanced  classes,  and  that  the  student  to 
whom  I  refer  soon  found  his  proper  place  in  the  recitati  m-room,  when  con- 
versation had  been  made  seriously  a  matter  of  study  by  those  in  the  same 
class  who  had  previously  mastered  the  general  principles  of  the  language. 
During  the  first  week  or  so,  the  student  who  could  speak  French  was  very 
much  annoyed  that  English  was  used  as  a  medium  ol  teaching,  and  would 
invariably  give  French  (?)  answers  to  questions  put  to  him  in  English.  A 
little  later,  when  the  grammar  of  the  language  had  been  reviewed,  French 
conversation  was  introducd  as  a  part  of  the  lessuii,  i.  e.,  requiring  corrections. 
His  confidence  gradually  failed  him,  and,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  it  be- 
came almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  French  answer  from  him.  This  is  very 
easily  accounted  for.  When  he  ventured  to  speak  French,  not  basing  his 
sentences  on  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  the  other  members  of  the  class,  by 
this  time  somewhat  familiar  with  French  conversation,  would  correct  him  in 
French. 

After  having  read  the  paper  referred  to  ( The  Acquisition  of  Foreign  Lan- 
guages, No.  13),  I  intended  to  discuss  the  question  of  new  and  old  methods 
at  length ;  but  I  have  given  up  the  idea,  feeling  confident  that  Prof.  Lode- 
man's letter  has  thrown  sufficient  light  on  the  whole  subject. 

Allow  me,  however,  in  conclusion,  to  give  a  few  illustrations  of  mere 
practical  acquirement  of  modern  languages :  Student  of  English  No.  1. — "Did 
it  rain  to-viorrow  ?"  (with  great  confidence,  of  course).  Student  No.  2 — 
"  Yes,  it  was."  Student  of  French  language  No.  I. — "  F.tes  vous  fame?" 
meant  for  "  Avez  vous  faim?"  Student  No.  2. — "  Fern  me  vous- mime ;  je 
suis  masculine  gendre  /"  meant  for  "  Femme  vous-m£me ;  je  suis  du  genre 
masculin."  Student  of  the  German  language  No.  I. — Ich  sag  Sie  gut  da- 
fur"  meant  for  "  Ich  sage  Ihnen  dafiir  gut."  Student  No.  2. —  Ya,  es  ist 
mich  sehr  gut ;  "  probably  meant  for  "  Ya'es  schmeckt  mir  sehr  gut." 

The  above  English  sentences  need  no  comment.  The  French  and  German 
sentences  plainly  show  that  the  questions  and  answers,  both  incorrect,  have 
no  reference  one  to  the  other.  This,  I  believe,  must  occur  very  freqently 
when  modern  languages  are  acquired  (?)  by  the  so-called  natural  method. 

Believe  me,  etc., 

University  of  Michigan,  April  27,  1877.        Alfred  Hennequin. 
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yet  reported.  Our  own  court  shows  its  bias  in  I.  Iowa,  page  359,  in  the  follow- 
ing language:  "That  the  father  has  a  right  to  the  »care  and  custody  of  his 
minor  children,  and  to  superintend  their  education  and  nurture,  is  »  proposi- 
tion that  does  not  admit  of  controversy." 

10.  Whenever  a  treasurer  receives,  aside  from  his  salary,  any  money  or 
other  valuable  consideration  for  the  use  of  the  money  in  his  hands  as  treas- 
urer, he  violates  the  law  and  is  amenable  to  the  provisions  thereof.  Code 
1873,  section  3908.  C.  W.  VON  Ccellen, 

Des  Moines,  April  20,  1877.  Supt.  Public  Instruction. 
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Iowa. 


PROF.  IRA  C.  KLING,  the  popular  and  efficient  Supt.  of  Schools  of  Cerro 
Gordo  county,  has  been  appointed  Deputy  State  Supt.  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. The  excellent  article  which  appeared  in  the  issue  of  April  5th,  com- 
memorative of  the  life  and  faithful  services  of  the  late  Samuel  L.  Howe,  was 
written  by  Prof.  Benj.  F.  Stow,  of  Hillsboro,  Henry  county.  Due  credit 
should  have  been  given  at  the  time.    The  omission,  however,  was  a  mistake 

for  which  the  state  editor  is  not  responsible.  Miss  Brechbill,  teacher  of 

mathematics  in  the  Marshalltown  High  School,  has  been  offered  a  position  in 
one  of  the  Minnesota  normal  schools,  at  a  salary  of  $1,000.    Miss  B.  is  an 

excellent  teacher,  and  her  Marshalltown  friends  will  be  sorry  to  lose  her.  

The  third  annual  commencement  of  the  Monticello  High  School  took  place 
March  30th.  Twelve  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  having  finished  the  course 
prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  received  their  diplomas.  Miss  Carrie 
Dunham  was  the  valedictorian  of  the  class.  We  learn  that  under  the  ef- 
ficient management  of  Prof.  W.  M.  Colby,  the  Avoca  public  schools  are  doing 
excellent  work.  Prof.  Colby  is  an  earnest,  energetic  worker,  and  does  noth- 
ing without  doing  it  well.  The  Pottawottamie  County  Normal  Institute 

will  be  held  at  Council  Bluffs  in  August.  Prof.  Gow,  of  Council  Bluffs,  has 
been  secured  as  conductor,  and  Prof,  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Colby,  of  Avoca,  are 

retained  as  instructors.  Monticello  recently  voted  to  issue  bonds  for  the 

erection  of  a  $14,000  school  house.  The  new  School  Board  of  Pella  has 

reduced  the  wages  of  teachers,  who  are  receiving  the  munificent  salary  of 
530  a  month,  to  $25.  That  is  wise  economy  !  Now,  there  is  that  misguided 
San  Francisco  Board  that  is  increasing  the  salaries  of  school  teachers.  Princi- 
pals of  Grammar  Schools  now  receive  $225  per  month.  But  let  us  return  to 
Pella.— —Over  100  teachers  attended  the  Chicasaw  County  Normal  Institute. 


OPINIONS  FOR  APRIL,  1877. 

1.  Bonds  voted  under  the  provisions  of  section  1821  may  be  sold  and  is- 
sued as  the  necessities  of  the  independent  district  require  ;  but  cannot  be 
made  available  for  the  purchase  of  school-house  sites. 

2.  There  is  no  provision  for  a  special  meeting  of  the  electors  of  a  dis- 
trict township.  The  only  meeting  provided  for  by  law  is  held  on  the  second 
Monday  in  March,  and  all  actions  at  special  meetings  are  illegal. 

3.  The  secretary  of  the  board  of  directors,  unless  he  is  a  notary  public  or 
other  civil  officer  qualified  to  administer  oaths,  cannot  administer  the  oath 
to  sub-directors.  A  sub-director,  whether  holding  over  or  elected,  can  ad- 
minister the  oath  of  qualification  by  section  1 790. 

4.  Business  done  by  the  new  board  of  directors  on  the  second  Monday  of 
March  is  void,  because  their  term  of  office  does  not  begin  until  the  third 
Monday  of  March.  All  such  business  done,  including  the  reorganization, 
should  be  reenacted  at  a  subsequent  meeting  to  make  it  legal. 

5.  The  number  of  votes  cast  for  a  school-house  tax  is  immaterial,  pro- 
vided such  number  is  a  majority  af  all  votes  cast  upon  the  subject  of  a  tax. 

6.  When  the  treasurer  is  chosen  from  the  members  of  the  board  under  sec- 
lion  1 721  or  1802,  his  ceasing  to  be  a  member  of  the  board  in  March  does 
not  terminate  his  relation  as  treasurtr  of  the  district  until  September  fol- 
lowing. 

7.  Depositing  a  letter  in  the  postoffice  without  further  proof  that  such  letter 
reached  the  party  addressed  is  not  a  legal  notice  as  required  by  section  1793, 
to  secure  the  payment  of  tuition  on  the  part  of  an  adjoining  district. 

8.  The  electors  have  no  power  to  authorize  the  loan  of  school  funds. 
Code  1873,  section  3908. 

9.  Frequent  inquiries  are  made  of  this  department  concerning  the  power  of 
the  board  over  the  studies  to  be  pursued  by  the  pupils.  The  rulings  of  the 
courts  have  always  been  in  favor  of  the  ultimate  power  of  parents  to  deter- 
mine the  studies  to  be  pursued  by  their  children.  Supreme  Court  Repot t 
XXXV.,  p.  59.    Illinois  Supreme  Court  decided  the  same  last  summer;  not 


Kentucky. 

rj^EACIIERS  should  keep  well  posted  on  educational  matters.  Anyone 
Y  who  pretends  to  teach,  and  does  not  read  an  educational  paper  or  jour- 
nal, is  not  availing  himself  of  one  of  the  most  important  means  of  success 
within  his  easy  reach.  The  teachers  as  a  class  are  unable  to  defend  them- 
selves or  the  system  under  which  they  are  working,  and  are  frequently  com- 
pelled to  endure  misrepresentation  when  they  should  be  thoroughly  posted 
on  all  the  details  of  school  management  and  organization.  How  to  pre- 
vent tardiness  is  a  problem  scarcely  less  important  than  how  to  secure  at- 
tendance. In  fact,  unnoticed  tardiness  is  frequently  the  beginning  of  ab- 
sence and  ruin  to  the  school  interests  of  a  pupil.  A  pupil  who  is  continually 
tardy  is  usually  behind  in  everything  else — in  his  lessons,  in  his  deportment.  , 
He  becomes  discouraged  and  easily  persuades  his  parents  that  he  is  learning 
nothing  at  the  school,  and  would  be  doing  some  good  working  where  he 
could  earn  something.  Look  after  the  tardy  ones,  teachers,  and  you  will 
have  less  absence  to  complain  of.    Cure  habits  of  tardiness  in  a  pupil,  and 

he  will  have  great  reason  to  bless  you  all  the  remainder  of  his  life.  We 

learn  that  the  chief  officer  of  the  Signal  Service  has  appointed  Forest  Acad- 
emy, near  Louisville,  as  a  station  for  observation,  and  a  regular  staff  has 
been  organized  among  the  students  to  make  daily  meteorological  reports. 
The  academy  has  recently  acquired  very  extensive  philosophical  apparatus, 
and  in  obtaining  the  services  of  Prof.  Tobin  has  given  satisfactory  assurance 

of  its  determination  to  be  abreast  of  the  best,  and  to  wait  for  none.  To 

school  commissioners  :  Don't  put  off  engaging  your  institute  help  until  you 
open  the  institute.  'Twill  then  be  too  late  to  get  the  best,  and  the  difference 
between  a  good  live  institute  and  a  poor  one  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
those  who  have  never  attended  good  institutes.    J.  B.  Reynolds,  Louisville, 

will  do  institute  work  in  July  and  August.    Write  soon  if  you  want  him.  

Whitney 's  Essentials  of  English  Grammar.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Heath.  —  It 
would  seem  almost  impossible  to  write  another  and  a  different  grammar  of 
the  English  language,  but  it  has  really  been  done.  The  object  of  the  author 
seems  to  have  been  to  furnish  a  good  class  book  rather  than  a  reference  gram- 
mar ;  and  we  miss  the  synoptical  tables  and  lists.  He  does  not  improve  the 
manner  of  Irtating  gender  of  nouns,  but  does  present  some  very  valuable 
ideas  on  the  verb,  seldom  found  in  school  grammars.  He  gives  two  names 
for  each  of  the  cases  subjective  or  nominative,  possessive  or  genitive,  and  ob- 
jective or  accusative.  Better  to  have  omitted  the  duplicate  names  subjective, 
genitive,  and  accusative.  The  subject  of  the  infinitive  is  in  the  objective 
form,  if  a  pronoun,  and  yet  it  bears  a  subjective  relation  to  the  verb,  and 
hence  is  in  the  subjective  or  nominative  case.  There  is  less  occasion  for  the 
names  genitive  and  accusative  than  for  subjective.  The  general  plan  of  the 
book  is  excellent  ;  the  paper  heavy  and  well-calendered,  and  the  print  and 
binding  beautiful. 


Wi 


sconsin. 


THE  Monroe  Teachers'  Association,  of  which  Prof.  N.  C.  Twining  is 
president,  and  W.  D.  Bridge,  secretary,  continues  to  hold  its  regular 

sessions.  Relerring  to  Prof.  C.  G.  Titcom,  who  has  recently  removed  to 

Iowa  City,  the  Janesville  Gazette  says  :  "  For  nearly  twelve  years  Prof.  Tit- 
com has  been  a  resident  of  Janesville.  During  that  lime  he  has  won  the  re- 
spect of  a  multitude  of  friends.  He  has  also  gained  an  enviable  reputation  as  a 
pianist.  He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  skillful  in  the  state,  and  this  by  no 
means  is  an  over-estimate  of  his  strength.    There  are  but  few  who  are  his 

equals,  and  none  who  are  his  superiors."  Supt.  Bright,  of  Waupaca,  says 

through  the  columns  of  the  Republican  that  Principal  Burnham  is  doing  a 
splendid  work  for  the  Waupaca  school.  An  acquaintance  with  Prof.  Burn- 
ham,  gained  during  a  four  weeks'  institute,  left  the  impression  that  he  is  a 

man  of  rare  and  unusual  abilities.  An  admirable  educational  column  is 

that  in  the  River  Falls  Press,  J.  W.  Gordon  and  S.  A.  Farnsworth,  editors. 
From  that  column  of  the  Press,  the  following  is  copied:  "  The  teachers  of 
Pierce  county  have  held  fifteen  associations  during  the  past  year,  and  a  good 
deal  of  interest  has  been  manifested  by  superintendents  and  teachers.  Many 
thanks  to  our  Normal  School  brethren  and  sisters  for  their  zeal  in  the  work." 

 Prof.  Earlhman  is  writing  a  series  of  suggestive  articles  for  the  River 

Falls  Press,  on  the  subject  of  Geography.  Supt.  Baker,  in  the  River  Falls 

Journal,  says  :  "  Why  not  teach  constitution  upon  the  same  principle  that  is 
admitted  to  be  the  only  true  one  in  primary  geography  ?  In  the  latter  the 
order  of  subjects  is  as  follows  :  School-room,  play-ground,  district,  town, 
county,  state,  and  country.  In  the  former  take  the  family  first,  then  the  dis- 
trict, town,  county,  stale,  and  country.  The  examinations  reveal  that  teach- 
ers know  more  of  the  'appellate  jurisdiction'  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  than  of  the  duties  of  assessor  and  town  clerk.    Many  accuse 
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the  assessor  of  taxing  people."  The  Geneva  Lake  Herald  gives  the  fol-  | 

lowing  information,  obtained  from  Supt.  Isham  :  "  There  are  in  Walworth 
county  two  hundred  and  forty  qualified  teachers,  of  which  fifteen  have  full 
state  certificates,  six  have  first  grade  county  certificates,  ten  second  grade 
county  certificates,  and  two  hundred  and  nine  third  grade  county  certificates. 
The  schools  of  the  county  in  full  blast  requite  the  services  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-three  teachers,  about  fifty  in  the  graded  schools,  and  the  remainder 

in  the  rural  districts.  We  are  pleased  to  notice  in  the  Montello  Express  an 

account  of  the  Marquette  county  institute,  over  the  signature  of  Supt.  Older. 
We  can  see  how  much  good  may  be  accomplished  by  county  superintendents 
publishing  the  proceedings  of  the  institutes.  Prof.  Salisbury  was  aided  three 
days  by  Hon.  W.  H.  Chandler.  Supt.  Older  says  that  altogether  it  was  the 
most  profitable  session  ever  held  in  the  county.  We  are  in  receipt  of  cer- 
tain blanks  and  papers  from  Miss  Agnes  Hosford,  superintendent  of  Eau 
Claire  county,  which  clearly  indicate  that  she  fully  comprehends  what  is  es- 
sential to  energetic,  efficient  supervision,  so  far  as  that  is  to  be  secured  under 
the  county  superiiuendency. 


Illinois. 


[The  Illinois  exchange*  should  be  sent  to  the  editor ot  this  department.] 

ATTENDANCE  REPORT  FOR  MARCH,  1877. 


Place. 

No.  of  days  of 
School. 

Whole  Number 
Enrolled. 

Av.  Daily 
Attendance. 

Per  Cent,  of 
Attendance. 

(A 
V 

O  </) 

d  ^ 

*| 

No.  neither  ab- 
sent nor  Tardy 

Principals. 

Chicago, 

20 

4'.348 

35,985 

93 

8407 

J.  L.  Pickard. 

Belleville, 

20 

1-833 

1,638 

90 

226 

5°5 

Henry  Raab. 

Morris, 

20 

643 

548 

85-2 

250 

234 

M.  Waters. 

Amboy, 

22 

602 

5io 

84-7 

100 

140 

L.  T.  Regan. 

Rochelle, 

20 

469 

425 

90-7 

25 
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P.  R.  Walker. 

Sullivan, 

23 

333 

267 

81 

J.  Hobbs. 

Whitehall, 

20 

232 

220 

94 

168 

66 

E.  M.  Prindle. 

Marine, 

22 

221 

195 

90 

30 

60 

Wm.  E.  Lehr. 

Newton, 

22 

190 

125 

50 

75 

J.  F.  Arnold. 

Newman, 

19 

185 

144 

77-8 

7°i  44 

Allen  Waters. 

Huntley, 

16 

114 

104 

9i 

3 

42 

N.  E.  Leach. 

ILLINOIS  NORMAL. 

The  third  week  begins  with  two  hundred  and  ninety  in  the  Normal  De- 
partment, and  more  coming.  The  seats  are  all  filled  and  the  customary  fringe 
appears  about  the  edges.  Miss  Wakefield  has  returned,  but  is  still  in  feeble 
health.  Dr.  Sewall  has  finally  concluded  to  accept  the  position  recently  ten- 
dered him — the  presidency  of  the  Colorado  State  University — and  the  old 
students  who  return  next  September  will,  with  sad  hearts,  miss  the  genial 
Doctor  from  his  accustomed  place.  A.  C.  Buller,  after  a  long  absence,  re- 
turns to  complete  the  course.  T.  J.  Loar  is  leaching  near  Fairbury.  Eddy 
Brown  is  still  at  the  head  of  the  Decatur  High  School,  and  reports  a  hundred 
and  sixty  pupils  enrolled.  A.  D.  Beckhart  will  soon  enter  the  ministry.  F. 
W.  Conrad  is  farming  in  California.  The  societies  are  flourishing.  Miss 
Stah  1 ,  of  the  High  School,  is  president  of  the  Philadelphian,  and  Mr.  Wyatt, 
of  the  Normal  School,  of  the  Wnghtonian,  The  Wrightonians  will  eventually 
realize  something  handsome  from  "Uncle  Sim's"  bequest. 

Miss  Flora  Pennell  has  been  obliged,  by  lading  health,  to  leave  her  position 
in  the  Elgin  High  School.  Her  pupils  showed  their  appreciation  of  her  work 
by  making  her  a  beautiful  present.  Supt.  Kimball  expressed  deep  regret  at 
losing  her  from  his  corps  of  teachers,  and  the  Board  of  Education  adopted 
the  following  complimentary  resolution  :  Resolved,  That  the  secretary  com- 
municate to  Miss  Flora  Pennell,  whose  resignation  has  been  accepted  with 
regret,  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Education  with  the  manner  in  which 
she  has  fulfilled  the  position  of  assistant  teacher  of  the  Elgin  High  School, 
and  the  best  wishes  of  the  Board  for  the  speedy  recovery  of  her  health  and 
her  resumption  of  the  duties  of  the  profession  for  which  this  Board  regard 
her  so  eminently  qualified.  If  persons  who  call  upon  the  State  Superinten- 
dent for  decisions  of  questions  that  arise,  will  request  an  answer  through  the 

Weekly,  they  will  confer  a  favor  upon  all  concerned.  The  teachers  of 

Macon  county  are  endeavoring  to  establish  a  teachers'  library,  to  be  kept  in 

the  office  of  the  County  Superintendent.    The  move  is  a  good  one.  The 

annual  session  of  the  Champaign  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  be  held  in 
August,  and  will  continue  four  weeks.  Supt.  Wilson  is  one  of  the  most 
efficient  worker^  in  the  state.  His  institutes  are  very  largely  attended,  and  he 
insists  that  the  work  sh  ill  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  tell  directly  upon  the 
school  work  W.  15.  Powell  has  been  with  him  two  successive  summers,  and 
has  produced  a  marked  impression  upon  the  methods  of  teaching  language  and 
zoology  in  that  county.    Mr.  Wilson  expects  his  teaching  force  to  be  the  same 

as  last  year.  The  second  session  of  the  Wenona  Normal  Institute  will  open 

July  8th,  and  continue  four  weeks.    For  particulars  address  H.  E.  Robbins, 

Tonica,  or  J.  A.  Holmes,  Wenona.  The  Springfield  City  Institute  was  held 

on  the  6th  inst.  The  teachers  were  all  present.  The  report  of  the  meeting 
occupies  a  column  in  the  State  Journal,  and  indicates  that  Supt.  Brooks  has 


inspired  his  assistants  with  his  own  intense  enthusiasm.  We  should  be 

pleased  to  receive  from  each  of  the  cities  of  the  state  a  report  giving  the 
bonded  indebtedness,  the  whole  number  of  teachers  employed,  the  average 
attendance  of  pupils,  the  per  capita  expense,  not  including  interest  on  the 
property  used,  and  the  per  capita  expense,  including  six  per  cent,  interest  on 

the  property  used,  also  a  statement  of  salaries  paid  teachers.  The  report 

of  th»  Moline  schools  is  received,  Mr.  L.  Gregory,  principal.  The  bonded 
debt  is  518.515.  The  city  contains  a  school  population  of  2,123.  Of  these 
but  858  attend  regularly.  Such  statistics  are  very  unsatisfactory.  If  the  re- 
port showed  the  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  in 
Moline,  and  the  proportion  of  these  who  are  enrolled  in  the  schools,  the  data 
would  be  at  hand  from  which  to  derive  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  work 
the  schools  are  doing.  Many  women  have  a  primary  school  of  their  own  be- 
fore they  are  twenty-one,  and  most  boys  must  become  producers  before  they 
reach  their  majority.  The  salaries  of  assistant  teachers  vary  from  #40  to  582 
per  month.  Whole  amount  paid  teachers,  $10,704.  Entire  expense  of  schools, 
$15,010,  making  the  per  capita  expense  about  $17.50.  The  first  class,  six  in 
number,  graduated  from  the  High  School  last  June. — -A  California  corre- 
spondent sends  the  following  queries  :  "  Why  does  Webster's  dictionary  of 
1875  pronounce  the  word  fuchsia,  fookzia,  and  in  1872  it  had  the  common- 
sense  pronunciation,  fushia  ?  Why  are  murderers  hung  on  Friday  ?  Who 
will  '  rise  and  explain?  '  "—Clark  County  Teachers'  Association  held  an 

interesting  and  profitable  meeting  at  Marshall  on  Saturday,  April  7th.  The 

lecture  by  President  Allen,  of  Westfield  College,  on  "  Our  Beliefs,"  was  full 
of  thought  and  material  for  thought.  L.  A.  Wallace,  of  Marshall,  gave  a 
very  excellent  class  exercise  in  geography  and  map  drawing.  The  next 
meeting  is  to  be  at  Westfield,  first  Saturday  in  May. — — L.  S.  Kilbourn,  L. 
A.  Wallace,  and  E.  Whipple  were  appointed  to  conduct  a  four  weeks'  county 
institute,  commencing  July  23d.  The  teachers  of  Clark  county  mean  to  do 
their  best. 

The  State  Superintendent  recently  wrote  commissioner  Eaton  respecting  the 
action  of  the  State  Association  in  reference  to  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  has 
received  the  following  reply  : 

Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C,  April  9,  1877. 
S.  M.  Etter,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Springfield,  111.  : 
Sir — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  2d  inst.,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Honorable  John  Eaton,  Commissioner  of  Education,  in  regard 
to  the  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  schools  of  Illinois  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion next  year,  which  has  been  referred  to  this  department. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  F.  W.  Seward, 

Acting  Secretary. 


Michigan. 


THE  State  Legislature  has  refused  to  pass  any  of  the  bills  for  a  county  or 
district  superintendency,  and  the  township  system  must  abide  for  two 
years  longer.  The  bill  for  county  institutes  and  one  state  institute  once  a  year 
has  pissed  both  houses  and  been  signed  by  the  Governor.  The  bill  for  state 
uniformity  of  text-books  has  failed  ;  and  the  school  code  has  been  amended 
in  points  of  some  importance.    Very  little  school  legislation  is  still  pending 

 An  interesting  report  on  the  University  has  been  made  to  the  Legislature, 

mainly  embodying  a  statement  by  President  Angell  of  the  labors  performed 
and  salaries  received  by  each  of  the  professors  and  instructors  at  the  Univer- 
sity, with  the  number  of  students  under  the  instruction  of  each,  such  being  the 
information  called  for  by  a  resolution  of  the  Legislature.  The  committee 
making  the  report  says  :  "  Your  committee  are  satisfied  that  most  of  the  men 
employed  in  educational  work  at  the  University  are  diligently  and  faithfully 
performing  their  parts  and  in  such  manner  as  to  do  honor  to  both  themselves 
and  the  institution  with  which  they  are  identified,  and  in  which  the  people  of 
Michigan  take  so  much  pride." — —The  work  in  the  laboratory  has  been  dis- 
tributed among  the  professors  and  assistants  now  connected  with  that  depart- 
ment, no  one  having  been  formally  appointed  to  fill  the  place  of  Dr.  Douglas. 
Charles  M.  VanCleve,  of  '73,  has  been  added  to  the  corps  of  assistants.  F. 


Indiana. 


ONE  by  one  the  old  prejudices  give  way.    Peru  has  abandoned  her  sep 
arate  school  for  the  half-dozen  colored  children,  and  there  is  no  longer 

any  respect  of  persons.  Asbury  University  has  adopted  the  following  rule 

in  regard  to  second  degrees :  "  Henceforth  the  second  degrees  will  be  con- 
ferred only  on  those  alumni  who  make  application,  accompanied  with  the 
diploma  fee  [$5)  and  a  statement  of  the  applicant's  ihree  years  alumna! 
work;  said  application  to  be  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  faculty  at  least  four 
weeks  before  commencement." — The  Porter  County  Vidette,  commenting  upon 
the  new  law  which  lessens  the  salaries  of  professors  m  state  institutions,  de- 
clares it  unwise  to  regulate  such  matters  by  law,  and  seriously  recommends 
that  such  positions  be  let  to  the  lowest  bidder,  whoever  elects  or  ap'points 
having  power  to  reject  a  low  bid  at  discretion,  if  made  by  a  person  unfit. 
It  says  that  "  this  is  a  policy  that  we  may  wisely  apply  to  all  salaries,  and  if 
it  prove  to  make  some  of  them  higher,  we  should  not  complain."  It  is  un- 
derstood that  this  is  the  principle  that  has  long  been  acted  upon  by  some  of 
the  guardians  of  our  common  schools,  but  its  application  in  the  filling  of  uni- 
versity chairs  would  certainly  have  the  charTi  of  noveltv.  President  E. 

E.  White  has  withdrawn  his  resignation,  and  will  remain  at  the  head  of 
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Purdue  University.  It  has  been  discovered  that  the  recently  enacted  law 
which  was  supposed  to  fix  the  salaries  of  the  professors  in  the  state  institu- 
tions does  not  apply  to  Purdue,  and  the  trustees  have  assured  President  White 
that  there  shall  be  no  reduction  in  his  salary. 


Ohio. 


A SUMMER  School  of  Science  will  be  opened  in  the  Ohio  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College,  Columbus,  commencing  July  9th,  and 
continuing  four  weeks.  President  Edward  Orton  will  give  instruction  in 
Geology;  Prof.  Thomas  C.  Mendenhall,  in  Physics;  Prof.  Sidney  A.  Norton, 
in  Chemistry  ;  Prof.  Albert  H.  Tuttle,  in  Biology,  and  Prof.  Walter  S.  Good- 
nough  and  others,  in  Drawing.  These  gentlemen  are  all  masters  of  the 
subjects  which  they  propose  to  teach,  and  will  treat  the  subjects  in  a  way 
which  will  be  particularly  valuable  to  teachers.    This  is  the  first  school  of  the 

kind  ever  held  in  Central  Ohio.  Prof.  Bernard  Bigsby  has  recently  given 

courses  of  lectures  on  the  subject  of  Philology,  in  Cleveland  and  Columbus. 
The  teachers  of  both  cities  have  been  greatly  interested  and  profited  by 
Prof.  Bigsby's  lectures,  and  have  voted  him  one  of  the  most  instructive  and 

entertaining  lecturers  they  have  heard  for  many  a  day.  An  old  bachelor 

who  writes  for  the  low  columns  of  a  Sunday  paper  in  this  state  is  waging 
war  against  the  public  schools  on  account  of  their  cost  and  their  want  of 
thoroughness  in  teaching  spelling  and  reading.  This  same  man  never  paid 
one  dollar  of  tax,  and  was  spelled  down  at  a  spelling-match  by  a  child  from 
the  public  schools  of  ten  years  of  age.  Can  any  other  state  furnish  a  similar 
character  ?  A  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Perkins,  "  to  provide  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  for  use  of  common  schools,"  has  passed  the  lower  house.  It 
provides  for  inviting  sealed  proposals  for  furnishing  school-books;  said  books 
to  be  delivered  free  of  cost  for  transportation;  the  proposals  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  required  to  make  a  complete  list,  with  price, 
and  address  of  publisher,  of  each  book  so  offered.  These  price  lists  are  to 
he  sent  to  county  auditors,  who  shall  supply  the  boards  of  education  in  their 
respective  counties ;  the  boards  of  education  are  authorized  and  required  to 
order  books  from  the  publishers  named,  and  to  sell  the  same  to  persons  re- 
quiring them  at  cost.  By  this  act  every  board  of  education  in  Ohio  will  be  a 
bookseller.  It  is  wholly  impracticable,  and  cannot  pass  the  Senate  in  its 
present  form.  The  Twenty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Commission- 
er of  Schools,  Hon.  C.  S.  Smart,  is  nearly  ready  for  distribution.  The  com- 
missioner, after  the  usual  presentation  of  statistics,  discusses  normal  schools, 
female  seminaries,  academies,  colleges,  universities,  teachers'  institutes,  state 
board  of  examiners,  county  and  local  boards,  drawing,  and  the  high  school. 
He  says  in  reference  to  the  cost  of  high  schools,  "  Of  the  700,000  pupils  en- 
rolled in  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  24,000,  or  about  three  and  one-half 
per  cent,  are  enrolled  in  the  high  schools,  and  not  exceeding  one-half 
per  cent,  of  those  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  complete  the  high  school 
studies  or  course.  There  are  23,000  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools, 
and  these  teachers  are  paid  from  the  public  school  fund  the  sum  of  $5,000,- 
000.  Of  the  23,000  teachers,  700,  or  about  three  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number,  are  employed  in  the  high  schools,  and  the  700  teachers,  or  three  per 
cent,  of  all,  receive  $500,000,  or  ten  per  cent,  of  the  entire  sum  paid  to  all 
the  teachers  of  the  state.  There  are  13,000  school-houses  in  the  state;  140 
of  them,  or  about  one  per  cent.,  are  distinctively  high  schools.  The  whole 
value  of  school  property  in  the  state  is,  in  even  numbers,  $20,000,000.  The 
whole  value  of  the  high  school  property  is  $3,000,000,  or  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  value  of  school  property  in  the  state."  Mr.  Smart  attempts  to  pre- 
sent fairly  the  pro  and  con  of  the  high  school  question,  but  the  reader  can 
plainly  see  that  he  is  opposed  to  high  schools.  The  above  figures  are  as  close 
an  approximation,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Smart  could  obtain  of  the  cost 
and  attendance  in  the  high  schools  of  the  state,  and  yet  it  is  probably  very 
far  from  being  correct.  Fully  three-fourths  of  the  superintendents  of  the  state 
act  as  principals  of  the  high  school,  and  teach  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of 
their  time;  thus  the  money  paid  for  supervision  is  added  to  the  expenses  of 
high  school  instruction.  Again,  the  building  in  which  the  high  school  is 
kept  is  called  the  high  school  building,  even  when  it  consists  of  twelve  school- 
rooms and  but  one  is  occupied  by  the  high  school.  Thus  the  expenses  of  the 
high  schools  as  given  in  Mr.  Smart's  report  are  much  above  their  real  cost. 


Dakota. 


THE  Sixth  and  Seventh  Annual  Reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  for  the  years  ending  August  31,  1875  and  1876,  were  sent 
to  the  Territorial  Legislature,  at  its  recent  session,  as  documents  accompanying 
the  Governor's  message,  and  were  published  for  public  information.  Previous 
reports  have  not  been  printed  and  are  not  now  readily  accessible.  Passing 
over  the  Sixth  Report  we  may  notice  a  few  of  the  revelations  of  Dakota's 
standing,  educationally,  as  made  by  the  Seventh.  After  congratulation  upon 
the  steady  progress  of  the  seven  years,  Superintendent  Mclntire  speaks  of  the 
special  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  work.  He  mentions  the  scattered  and 
irregular  settlement  of  our  communities,  the  mixed  population,  the  inexperi- 
ence on  the  part  of  settlers,  in  school  matters,  and  the  want  of  means  to  build 
school-houses  and  employ  teachers.  Nearly  every  settled  part  of  our  territory 
has  been  organized  into  school  districts,  in  which  schools  are  taught  during 


some  part  of  the  year.  In  the  organized  communities,  there  is  one  school 
district  to  every  thirty  children  of  school  age.  The  statistics  are  as  accurate 
as  can  be  given  under  existing  difficulties,  arising  from  incompetency  and 
neglect  on  the  part  of  district  clerks  :  Number  of  children  of  school  age  (5 
to  21,  excluding  the  city  of  Yankton),  9,592;  boys,  4,811;  girls,  4,718  ; 
number  of  children  enrolled  in  schools,  4,784 ;  number  of  school-houses,  208 ; 
number  of  teachers,  (males  84,  females  173,)  total,  257;  number  of  organized 
districts,  227  ;  total  amount  raised  by  taxation  for  school  purposes,  $32,422.79. 
The  city  of  Yankton  has  867  children  of  school  age,  and  an  enrollment  of 
626.  It  raised  for  the  support  of  its  schools  $19,585.29,  or  $6.50  to  each  one 
of  the  entire  population.  In  two  years  the  school  population  of  the  territory 
has  increased  by  3,126,  and  the  amount  raised  for  the  support  of  schools  by 
$6,000-)-.  The  two  sections  of  land,  set  apart  in  each  township  to  provide  a 
state  school  fund,  contribute  nothing  to  the  support  of  our  territorial  schools. 
The  schools  are  sustained  by  voluntary  taxation,  and  the  per  cent,  on  property 
for  this  purpose  is  much  larger  than  in  most  of  the  states.  Graded  schools 
exist  at  Elk  Point,  Vermillion,  Sioux  Falls,  and  Grayville ;  Bon  Homme  and 
Springfield  are  initiating  measures  to  secure  such  schools.  Yankton  is  the 
only  city  in  the  territory  which  works  under  an  independent  legalized  board 
of  education  for  the  regulation  and  management  of  their  city  schools.  The 
report  of  this  board  having  already  been  noticed  in  the  Weekly,  the  Terri- 
torial Superintendent's  remarks  on  the  Yankton  schools  are  passed  over.  In 
place  of  an  Annual  Teacher's  Institute,  of  four  or  six  days,  the  Superintendent 
recommends  a  Normal  Institute  of  six  or  eight  weeks  and  asks  an  appropri- 
ation of  $400  therefor,  instead  of  the  one  hundred  now  given,  or  that  a  fund 
be  created  to  sustain  such  a  Normal  Institute  by  charging  one  dollar  each  for 
teachers'  certificates.  He  also  recommends  county  teachers'  institutes.  The 
report  concludes  with  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  teachers'  institute  held  at 
Vermillion  on  the  21st,  22d,  23d,  and  24th  of  November,  1876.  It  was  con- 
ducted by  Prof.  N.  E.  Goldthwaite,  of  Boone,  Iowa,  and  had  a  fuller  attend- 
ance than  any  previously  held.  The  reports  of  the  county  superintendents 
are  appended  to  Mr.  Mclntire's  report. 
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f~\  UR  friends  will  do  us  a  favor,  if  in  dealing  with  our  adver- 
tisers,  they  will  always  mention  the  Weekly. 

— We  have  published  two  or  three  communications  on  the  method  of  ex- 
tracting cube  root.  To  all  interested  in  this  question  we  suggest  that  a  postal 
card  be  sent  to  H.  H.  Hill,  506  Marshfield  avenue,  Chicago,  for  circulars 
describing  a  "  new  and  simple  "  method  which  has  the  recommendation  of 
well-known  teachers  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 

— We  most  heartily  recommend  to  those  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  pur- 
chase microscopes  the  establishment  of  Thomas  F.  Nelson,  31  Monroe  street, 
Chicago.  His  six-dollar  compound  school  microscope  is  just  the  thing  for 
classes  in  Botany.  He  has  cheaper  ones,  if  they  are  desired,  or  more  expen- 
sive ones. 

— Our  readers  have  noticed  in  our  advertising  columns  the  card  of  Messrs. 
Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  the  well-known  book  publishers  and  booksellers  of 
Chicago.  The  enterprise  and  marked  success  of  this  firm  have  frequently 
been  noted  by  the  press  of  the  country,  east  as  well  as  west.  The  following 
from  the  Saturday  Evening  Herald  of  a  recent  date  is  a  fair  representation 
of  their  present  condition  :  "  If  the  inspired  writer  who  declared  that  '  Of 
making  many  books  there  is  no  end  '  could  step  into  the  book-house  of 
Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  in  this  city,  he  would  be  confirmed  in  his  opinion. 
It  is  the  book  mart  of  the  West,  and  ranks  among  the  largest  establishments 
devoted  to  this  trade  in  the  United  States.  There  is  not  a  nook  or  hamlet  in 
the  West  in  which  the  good  name  of  this  concern  has  not  penetrated.  Books 
bearing  the  imprint  of  the  firm  are  sold  everywhere,  and  some  af  the  most 
successful  works  published  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  have  been  is- 
sued by  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.  The  influence  of  such  an  establishment  as 
this  upon  the  entire  Northwest  is  very  great.  It  educates  the  people  as  col- 
leges and  seminaries  never  can.  It  is  a  living  exponent  of  art,  literature, 
and  science.  Education  is  embodied  within  its  walls,  and  all  the  arts  and 
sciences  are  materialized  on  its  well-filled  shelves.  In  addition  to  being  the 
largest  book  house  in  the  West,  it  is,  we  belive,  the  oldest.  For  many  years 
it  has  been  substantially  under  the  same  management,  and  has  attracted  a  class 
of  patronage  peculiar  to  itself — a  class  which  includes  the  leading  literary 
people  of  this  city  and  the  Northwest.  Not  content  merely  to  handle  the 
standard  books  of  the  day  as  the  merchant  does  his  calico  or  flour,  Jansen, 
McClurg  &  Co.  have  made  at  once  a  profession  and  an  art  of  their  business. 
The  choicest  and  rarest  works  of  the  best  authors  in  the  world  have  been  col- 
lected by  them  and  placed  on  sale.  Indeed  they  import  largely  from  Europe, 
and  in  order  to  increase  their  facilities  in  this  direction  they  will  soon  have  a 
representative  in  London.  By  thus  keeping  in  the  van  of  all  competition, 
Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.  are  to-day  enabled  to  claim  preeminence  in  every  de- 
partment of  their  business.  They  first  introduced  the  little  reception  en- 
closure in  the  center  of  the  store,  where  visitors  can  leisurely  examine  the 
latest  book  or  engraving,  an  innovation  which  has  since  been  copied  by  the 
leading  Eastern  houses.  Their  storeroom  in  all  departments  is  a  model,  and 
the  convenience  of  customers  could  not  be  better  cared  for.  As  book-dealers 
and  stationers,  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.  certainly  occupy  a  proud  position." 
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Editorial. 

WE  can  not  endorse  some  rather  popular  notions  in  reference 
to  teaching  in  graded  schools.  We  do  not  believe  the 
matter  taught  to  be  subordinate  to  the  manner  in  which  it  in 
either  taught  or  learned.  Manner  is  transient  and  ephemeral. 
It  is  the  creature  of  moods,  of  circumstances,  of  associations. 
The  country  boy,  no  matter  how  unfashionable  his  clothing,  how 
modest  his  demeanor,  or  how  awkward  his  movements,  if  he  has 
been  taught  substantial  matter,  will  soon  acquire  all  the  manner 
requisite  to  secure  success.  Not  that  an  exemplary  deportment 
is  not  desirable,  but  that  any  considerable  sacrifice  of  scholar- 
ship for  its  sake  is  utterly  unwise. 

We  have  a  great  distrust  of  "lightning"  processes.  The  at- 
tempt to  accomplish  thorough  and  extensive  work  in  arithmetic 
for  instance,  by  such  process,  is  apt  in  the  case  of  the  average 
teacher,  to  be  attended  with  too  many  cases  of  failure.  Any  ap- 
proach to  universal  success  requires  careful  repetition,  and  often 
slow,  sympathetic,  individual  work.  It  is  said  that  children 
must  creep  before  they  walk,  and  any  pedagogical  process  or 
recommendation  that  fails  to  contemplate  and  provide  for  the 
creeping  stage  in  each  topic,  if  not  in  each  grade,  needs  recon- 
sideration and  amendment.  The  "  lightning  "  work  is  well 
enough  in  its  place,  and  ability  to  perform  it  may  be  acquired 
and  profitably  cultivated  after  the  slower  and  more  essential  pre- 
liminary work  is  done.  But  the  teacher  who,  through  fondness  for 
"lightning"  work,  discourages  or  goes  beyond  the  capacity  of 
any  considerable  number  of  pupils,  assumes  and  become 
properly  chargeable  with  a  very  grave  responsibility. 

We  are  disposed  to  look  with  disfavor  on  all  efforts  to  discour- 
age the  proper  examination  of  pupils  for  promotion  from  grade 
to  grade.  As  a  matter  of  justice  and  policy,  no  pupil  should  pass 
from  one  grade  to  another  without  a  fair,  honest,  and  intelligent 
individual  examination.  Not  that  pupils  should  be  retained  on 
work  already  mastered  until  the  arrival  of  a  stated  time  for  ex- 


amination ;  but  there  should  be  in  every  school  an  examining 
authority,  whose  business  and  duty  should  be  to  provide  for  such 
examinations  whenever  needed.  This  is,  or  should  be,  the  chief 
work  of  the  principal  of  every  graded  school  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  pupils.  We  believe  there  is  no  expedient  by  which 
more  permanent  good  can  be  done  to  the  schools  than  by  the  ex- 
altation of  this  function  in  the  principal  or  other  examining  au- 
thority. W. 

A  pleasant  half-hour  was  occupied  by  Assistant  Superintendent 
Doty,  Chicago,  at  the  last  institute  in  a  didactic  address  to  the  teach- 
ers upon  the  aim  and  spirit  of  their  work.  The  following  is  an 
imperfect  summary  :  Life  is  a  struggle.  This  struggle  is  more 
intense  in  cities  than  in  the  country.  The  tendency  of  the  day 
is  toward  condensation  of  population  in  cities.  This  is  shown 
by  statistics.  The  rapid  and  intense  activity  of  modern  city 
life  imposes  the  necessity  on  city  men  of  doing  two  days'  work 
in  one,  so  to  speak.  This  imposes,  notwithstanding  her  numer- 
ous limitations,  peculiar  and  grave  duties  and  responsibilities 
upon  the  teacher.  The  tendency  is  to  give  too  much  attention 
to  the  matter  taught,  and  not  enough  to  the  manner.  Examin- 
ations, and  especially  the  habit  of  regarding  them  as  ends  in- 
stead of  means,  had  some  bad  effects.  Useful  lessons  could  be 
learned  by  an  examination  and  study  of  the  principles,  prac- 
tices, and  modes  of  motion,  which  prevail  and  are  required  in 
large  and  well-ordered  mercantile  and  manufacturing  institu- 
tions. The  promptness,  obedience,  and  celerity  of  their  em- 
ployes are  noticeable  and  suggestive.  The  complicated  methods 
and  slow  processes  of  the  past  will  not  answer  for  the  present, 
and  will  place  pupils  subjected  to  them  at  a  great  disadvantage 
in  a  future  which  is  to  be  characterized  by  an  exaggeration  of 
all  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  present  from  the  past. 
Teachers  contemplating  the  methods,  the  traditions,  and  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  past,  should  recognize  their  insufficiency 
for  the  present,  and  should  strive  earnestly  to  realize  the  import- 
ance of  educating  for  now.  There  was  no  danger  of  over-edu- 
cation. Editorial,  gubernatorial,  and  other  fears  andsolicitude, 
as  expressed  in  many  recent  deliverances,  lest  the  great  army  of 
dunces,  dolts,  and  incompetents  should  become  extinct  through 
the  operation  of  the  schools,  were  not  so  well  founded  as  to  oc- 
casion any  serious  alarm.  The  national  necessities  must  be  pro- 
vided for  in  the  schools.  Mere  individual  or  class  necessities  or 
absence  of  necessities  cannot  govern,  and  must  be  ignored. 

Mr.  Doty  spoke  briefly  in  reference  to  matters  of  instruction, 
referring  more  particularly  to  the  subject  of  composition.  He 
urged  under  this  head  the  importance  of  doing  something,  no 
matter  how  little,  every  day.  The  only  way  to  secure  a  mastery 
of  language  was  to  use  it.  Reproduction  of  the  substance  of 
matter  read,  on  the  day  following  the  reading,  was  recommended 
for  the  lower  grades,  and  the  assignment  of  subjects  for  study, 
investigation,  and  reports  for  the  upper.  Frequent  and  judi- 
cious discussion  of  these  reports  thus  prepared  would  unconscious- 
ly betray  pupils  into  the  habit  of  public  speaking.  By  culti- 
vating and  requiring  promptness  in  these  and  all  other  exer- 
cises, valuable  moral  instruction  would  be  conveyed,  and  pupils 
come  under  a  very  effective  moral  influence.  Mr.  Doty  closed 
by  urging  upon  teachers  that  "  what  the  pupil  grows  to  be 
is  of  more  consequence  than  what  he  lives  to  know."  W. 
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It  is  an  encouraging  feature  of  modern  education  that  there 
is  less  conformity  to  the  old  text-book  style  of  instruction,  and 
more  of  the  real  object  teaching  in  the  schools;  that  although 
the  board  of  education  may  specify  just  the  text-books,  and  ex- 
actly the  pages  of  the  text-books  which  are  to  be  studied  each, 
term,  yet  the  live  teacher  weaves  into  his  daily  instruction  many 
useful  lessons  on  the  thousand  of  subjects,  or  objects,  which  are 
afforded  by  nature  and  society.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  child  is 
taught  how  to  call  the  letters  of  the  alphabet — to  read,  write, 
and  cipher.  These  are  desirable  and  necessary  qualifications  for 
entrance  upon  a  successful  career  in  life.  But  after  these  comes 
a  knowledge  of  the  things  about  us,  if  we  would  not  stumble 
through  this  world  like  a  blind  man.  The  study  of  natural  his- 
tory, of  physics,  or  natural  philosophy — indeed,  the  general  study 
of  all  material  things  is  one  of  the  most  essential  of  all  studies 
for  the  boy  or  girl  who  seeks  to  enter  into  mature  life  well  in- 
formed and  prepared  to  make  a  wise  use  of  the  material  which 
nature  has  furnished  for  his  happiness  and  accommodation.  At 
the  same  time,  therefore,  that  he  is  prosecuting  the  study  of 
mathematics  and  language,  and  perhaps  even  in  advance  of 
these,  he  should  be  gaining  information  respecting  the  material 
things — the  things  which  he  must  handle,  and  the  beings  which 
move  about  him  in  the  world,  and  which  claim,  each  for  him- 
self, individual  rights  anil  privileges.  W. 

Atameetingofthe  Chicago  Board  of  Education  held  on  the  even- 
ing of  April  26th  a  resolution  was  passed  in  favor  of  suspending 
the  normal  department  of  the  High  School  for  the  present.  The 
action  is  sought  to  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  there  is  at 
the  present  time,  and  for  more  than  a  year  past  has  been,  an  ex- 
cess of  applicants  for  positions  in  the  schools.  Since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  "Hard  Times,"  the  number  of 
resignations  has  been  comparatively  few,  while  the  number  of 
young  ladies  anxious  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  helping  the 
folks  at  home  by  preparing  themselves  to  teach  at  the  Normal 
School  has  been  unprecedentedly  large.  As  a  consequence, 
there  are  now  waiting  for  situations  as  teachers,  sixty-five  nor- 
mal graduates.  A  class  of  ninety-three  will  be  graduated  in 
June,  and  there  will  be  therefore  158  more  teachers  than  places 
at  the  opening  of  school  in  September  next.  The  suspension  is 
understood  to  have  been  recommended  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  who  expects  a  reorganization  on  a  better  basis  as  soon 
as  the  need  becomes  apparent.  W. 

In  view  of  the  many  attacks  made  upon  the  publishing  fra- 
ternity recently,  it  has  come  to  be  an  open  question  whether  or 
not  publishers  or  booksellers  have  any  rights  which  the  rest  of 
mankind  are  bound  to  respect.  We  apprehend,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  assaults,  direct  or  by  innunendo,  which  have  been 
made  on  these  classes,  that  a  strict  and  impartial  investigation 
of  all  the  facts  will  show  that  no  publisher  or  bookseller  has 
grown  suddenly  or  inordinately  wealthy,  and  that  publishing 
houses,  taking  into  account  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  do 
not  make  as  great  profits  as  houses  or  firms  in  other  business. 
The  assumption  that  school-book  publishers  are  a  set  of  shoddy 
upstarts  going  about  the  country  puffed  up  with  suddenly  ac- 
quired and  ill-gotten  gains,  with  which  they  seek  to  corrupt 
legislators  and  school  officers  is  entirely  gratuitous  and  utterly 
slanderous.    Fair  play  is  a  jewel !  W. 

The  Wisconsin  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  pre- 
sented to  the  country  a  valuable  and  very  suggestive  account  of 
the  recent  abortive  "text-book  conspiracy"  of  that  state  in 
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the  current  issue  of  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education.  As 
elucidating  and  explaining  the  tactics  and  inspiration  of  a  very 
numerous  class  of  "statesmen"  of  this  day  and  generation,  it 
is  commended  as  a  very  instructive  piece  of  reading.  While, 
perhaps,  the  mingling  of  educational  men  in  the  ordinary  parti- 
san political  discussions  of  the  day  is  to  be  deprecated,  Wiscon- 
sin is  to  be  congratulated  that  in  an  emergency  so  momentous 
as  that  of  last  winter  her  Superintendent  did  stand  as  "a  dumb 
dog  on  the  watch  towers  of  Israel." 

One  of  .the  conspiring  Madison  newspapers  treats  Superinten- 
dent Searing's  article  on  the  defunct  plot  quite  cavalierly.  The 
enterprising  triumvirate  of  Madison  editors  who  were  so  solicit- 
ous that  the  "people"  should  not  be  "robbed"  (by  legiti- 
mate booksellers)  will  all  agree  that  the  article  in  question  is 
"  in  bad  taste,"  that  its  list  of  "  alleged  facts  "  is  not  "  entire- 
ly such,"  and  that  Edward  Searing  is  "unfortunately  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction."  W. 

READING  IN  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

rPHE  art  of  reading  readily  and  intelligently  the  current  litera- 
i-  ture  of  the  day  may  be  acquired  by  the  average  pupil  before 
the  age  of  ten  years,  and  should  be  acquired  by  all  before  the 
age  of  twelve.  Any  result  short  of  this  is  a  comparative  failure. 
This  art  can  be  quickly  acquired  only  by  daily  practice  upon 
new  matter.  While  it  is  necessary  to  spend  a  portion  of  the 
time  allotted  to  reading  in  our  schools  in  teaching  the  elocution- 
ary part,  this  finishing  process  is  unimportant,  until  the  art  of 
calling  words  at  sight  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  mastered. 

In  music,  many  a  fond  mother  rests  satisfied  if  her  darling 
Anna  Maria  can  perform  a  few  pieces  of  plain  composition  for 
the  entertainment  of  those  of  equal  acquirements ;  but  in  read- 
ing we  cannot  learn  the  newspaper  of  to-day  to  repeat  to-mor- 
row or  next  week,  without  running  a  risk  of  being  considered 
"behind  the  times."  We  must  be  able  to  read  understanding^, 
at  sight,  the  new  monthly,  weekly,  daily,  and  we  might  say  hourly 
publications.  As  well  learn  swimming  without  water  as  depend 
upon  any  theory  of  learning  to  read  without  daily  practice.  This 
practice  should  commence  at  an  early  age,  and  continue  until 
the  eye  takes  in  at  a  glance  a  line  or  a  sentence  before  a  word  is 
spoken. 

The  great  work  of  learning  to  read,  or  rather  the  great  amount 
of  time  necessary  to  acquire  this  art,  is  not  fully  comprehended 
by  many  teachers.  Consequently  we  find  pupils  ten  and  twelve 
years  of  age  spelling  out  many  of  the  words  in  an  ordinary  read- 
ing lesson. 

One  reason  why  this  matter  of  learning  to  read  in  childhood 
is  of  such  vast  importance  is,  that  those  who  cannot  read  well  in 
early  life  rarely,  if  ever,  learn  the  art.  A  poor  reader  at  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  is  a  poor  reader  at  fifty,  although  reading  hours 
daily  during  the  whole  time.  Elocution,  when  not  a  natural  gift, 
may  be  acquired  after  the  usual  school  years,  but  not  the  faculty 
of  calling  words  at  sight,  at  least  as  a  general  rule.  This  is 
as  much  a  matter  for  childhood  as  learning  to  talk. 

In  our  graded  schools  of  large  towns  and  cities,  where  there 
are  several  wards  or  school  districts,  let  the  reading  books  for  the 
primary  grades  be  owned  by  the  boards  of  education  ;  let  each 
ward  or  school  district  have  a  different  reading  book,  and  as  soon 
as  one  book  is  finished,  let  the  classes  change  with  others  of  the 
same  grade.  In  this  way  a  class  has  the  advantage  of  a  half 
dozen  (more  or  less)  reading  books  each  term,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  a  renewed  interest  will  be  manifested  with  the  advent 
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of  each  new  reader,  and  the  progress  will  be  proportioned  to  the 
amount  of  new  reading  matter  furnished.  Also  additional  read- 
ing matter  like  the  St.  Nicholas,  or  Youth's  Companion,  or  better 
still,  books  prepared  especially  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing 
the  regular  readers,  can  be  furnished  by  the  boards  at  trifling  ex- 
pense, and  changed  from  class  to  class.  For  every  penny  ex- 
pended in  this  way  pounds'  value  in  time  will  be  saved  to  the 
children,  and  an  interest  aroused  and  maintained  that  will  not 
stop  with  reading,  but  extend  to  other  branches. 

Results  are  demanded  corresponding  in  some  degree  with  the 
enormous  outlay  for  gratuitous  education.  Everything  which 
promotes  the  efficiency  of  our  schools,  and  every  dollar  expended 
in  that  direction,  isaguarantee  of  the  permanence  not  only  of  our 
free  school  system,  but  of  our  system  of  free  government.    W.  ^ 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 

Ill— THE  VERBS. 
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Prof.  Alfred  Hennequin,  University  of  Michigan. 

IN  a  former  number  of  The  Educational  Weekly*  I  endeavored  to 
point  out  one  of  the  most  neglected  features  in  the  "  French  Courses  " 
published  in  this  country.  I  now  propose  to  show  that,  owing  to  a  great  lack 
of  system,  the  most  important  portion  of  the  French  grammar  has  wrongly  been 
called  the  most  difficult.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  I  refer  to  the  verbs 
of  the  language. 

If  we  consult  the  "Dictionnaire  de  l'Academie,"  we  find  that  the  French 
language  contains  4,000  simple  verbs,  i.  e.,  verbs  formed  without  the  help  of 
certain  Latin  and  French  prefixes.  For  instance,  the  verb  faire,  to  do,  is  a 
simple  verb;  but  those  belonging  to  the  same  class,  i.  e.,  contrefaire,  defaire, 
mefaire,  refaire,  satisfaire,  surfaire,  are  compounded  verbs. 

In  the  same  manner  as  certain  verbs  are  formed  from  substantives  in  Latin 
{querelare  from  querela),  the  French  language  forms  new  verbs  from  French 
substantives,  adjectives,  or  verbs  already  existing.  Example  :  chemin,  path  ; 
cheminer,  to  advance ;  gros,  large ;  grossir,  to  become  large;  chanter,  to 
sing;  chantonner,  to  hum. 

If  we  now  add  to  the  above  4,000  verbs,  those  that  can  be  formed  from 
nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs,  and  those  formed  by  the  help  of  Lntin  and 
French  prefixes,  we  find  that  the  language  may  be  said  to  have  over  10,000 
verbs,  which  can  be  classified  as  follows  ;  6.000  compounded  verbs  on  the 
one  hand,  belonging  mostly  to  the  first  and  second  conjugations  ;  and  3,600 
simple  verbs  belonging  to  the  first  conjugation;  358  belonging  to  the  sec- 
ond conjugation  ;  10  belonging  to  the  third  conjugation  ;  50  belonging 
to  the  fourth  conjugation.  Thus  making  on  the  other  hand  the  4,000  simple 
verbs. 

Two  verbs  of  the  language  are  called  auxiliaries,  and  are  used  to  form 
some  of  the  tenses  of  all  the  others.  The  remainder  are  called  regular,  ir- 
regular, and  defective  verbs.  The  auxiliaries,  though  irregular,  should  be 
considered  as  forming  a  separate  class,  and  should  be  treated  differently  from 
the  other  irregular  verbs. 

The  study  of  the  verbs  should  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  the  pronunciation 
has  been  mastered.  The  student  should  first  learn  the  Present  Indicative, 
the  Imperative,  and  the  Present  Subjunctive  of  both  avoir  and  etre.  This 
portion  of  the  grammar  should  be  recited  in  connection  with  the  "  Lesson"  at 
the  beginning  of  the  "  Course."  As  soon  as  the  above  Jive  tenses  of  avoir 
and  itre  are  known,  the  remainder  of  the  above  verbs  should  be  acquired  for 
the  following  lesson.  The  student,  however,  should  not  be  expected  to  com- 
mit to  memory  the  twenty  four  tenses  needed  to  complete  the  two  auxiliary 
verbs.  His  attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  points  common  to  both  of  them, 
and  the  teacher  should  rather  expect  the  termination-analysis  of  these  twenty- 
four  tenses  than  their  oral  conjugation.  The  following  table  will  explain  what 
I  mean  by  "  termination -analysis  "  : 

Avoir,  to  have ;  itre,  to  be. 

Tenses  to  learn  ;    Present  Indicative ;  Imperfect;  Present  Subjunctive. 


Imp.  Ind. 

'  ais 
ais 

These  endings  are  common  to  every  verb  of  the 

Avoir.  Av 

ait 

language  for  the  imperfect  indicative  and  conditional 

ions  ' 

Etre.  Et 

iez 

aient 

present. 
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Past  definite. 
Avoir.  Eu 

Etre.  Fu 
Future. 
Avoir.  Au 

Etre.  Se 
Conditional. 

Avoir.  Au 

Etre.  Se 


fs* 
s 
t 

mes 

tes 

rent 

f  rai 
ras 

I  ra 
1  rons 
I  rez 
L  ront 

'  rais 
rais 
rait 
rions 
riez 
raient 


f 


r 


These  endings  are  common  to  every  verb  of  the 
language  for  the  past  definite. 

These  endings  are  common  to  every  verb  of  the 
language  for  the  future  present. 

These  endings  are  common  to  every  verb  of  the 
language  for  the  conditional  present.  (See  the 
imperfect.) 


Imp.  Subj. 
Avoir.  Eu 


These  endings  are  common  to  every  verb  of  the 
language  for  the  imperfect  subjunctive. 


fsse 
I  sses 
t 

ssions 
Etre.    Fu        I  ssiez 

[  ssent  [ 

The  compound  tenses  are  learned  by  means  of  the  above  simple  tenses. 
Both  verbs  having  been  thus  studied,  the  teacher  should  require  the  student  to 
conjugate  them  the  next  day,  according  to  the  usual  order  of  the  moods  and 
tenses.  These  verbs  are  always  given  in  full  in  "  French  Courses."  The 
student,  having  been  told  how  verbs  are  used  interrogatively,  negatively,  and 
negatively  and  interrogatively,  the  teacher  should  require  the  conjugation,  oral 
and  written,  of  avoir  and  itre,  in  their  different  forms,  until  he  is  satisfied  that 
the  class  knows  them  well. 

If  we  now  pass  on  to  the  regular  verbs  of  the  language,  we  find  that  they 
can  all  be  acquired  by  means  of  their  terminations  and  a  certain  formation  of 
tenses.  The  task  of  mechanically  memorizing  a  verb  of  each  of  the  four  con- 
jugations is  very  tedious,  and,  in  my  opinion,  of  no  use.  Let  the  student 
learn  the  terminations  of  the  simple  tenses  of  each  conjugation,  and  then  form 
his  own  verbs.  This  can  better  be  illustrated  than  explained.  The  following 
table  is  a  short  specimen  of  what  I  mean,  illustrating  the  learning  of  the 
present  indicative  ol  the  four  regular  conjugations  : 

Pronouns.  Root.      1st  conj.     Root.  2d  con j.    Root,    jd  conj.  Root.  4th  con  j. 


J' 
tu 
il 

nous 
vous 
Us 


chant 


f  *'f 


ons  j 

«  I 
ent  { 


Pun 


ois 

s 

I  OIS 

1  oit 

vend 

s 

1  evons 

ons 

evez 

ez 

[  oivent 

ent 

It 

isions 
issez 
issent 

The  teacher  should  give  certain  roots  each  day,  and  require  the  student  to 
conjugate  and  write  certain  tenses  of  the  regular  verbs.  By  this  method, 
the  memorizing  of  the  regular  verbs  becomes  easy,  and  it  has  one  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  learning  of  four  verbs,  namely,  that  of  enabling  the  student 
to  conjugate  any  given  tense  of  any  given  verb  without  being  obliged  to  think 
of  some  other  verb. 

The  next  thing  to  learn  is  the  formation  of  tenses.  As  it  would  take  too 
long  to  explain  the  process  by  which  five  given  words  form  all  the  remainder 
of  a  verb,  I  will  merely  say  that  the  "  formation  of  tenses  "  is  to  be  found  in 
every  French  Course.  The  student's  attention  should  be  drawn  to  it,  and, 
after  having  learned  it,  he  should  be  required  to  apply  it  to  a  certain  number 
of  regular  verbs.  If  ten  minutes  each  day  is  given  to  the  verbs  in  connection 
with  the  usual  "  lesson  "  in  the  grammar,  the  student  will  know  all  the  regular 
verbs  of  the  language,  and  (the  teacher  giving  him  five  zoords)  one  hundred 
and  seventy-four  out  of  the  three  hundred  irregular  verbs  of  the  language,  by 
the  time  he  has  reached  the  25th  lesson  in  the  grammar. 

The  so-called  irregular  verbs  of  the  language  can  be  divided  into  two 
important  classes  :  the  irregular-regular  verbs  and  the  irregular  verbs.  The 
irregular-regular  are  those  that  have  some  of  their  primitive  tenses  irregular, 
but  form  all  their  derived  tenses  regularly!  To  explain  this  in  full,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  again  refer  the  reader  to  the  formation  of  tenses  in  his  grammar.  As 
an  illustration  of  what  precedes,  I  will  therefore  merely  show  how  lire,  to 
read,  is  not  an  irregular  verb,  though  so  called  in  every  French  grammar. 
The  primitive  tenses  are:  Infinitive,  lire;  present  participle,  lisant;  past 
participle,  /// ;  present  indicative,  1st  person,  je  lis;  past  definite,  1st  person, 

♦Verbs  of  the  1st  conjugation  take  ai  for  the  1st  person. 
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ie  lus.  This  verb  being  of  the  4th  conjugation,  assumes  different  terminations 
for  the  five  tenses  above  (less  the  infinitive)  from  a  regular  verb  of  the  same 
conjugation;  hence,  this  verb  is  usually  called  irregular.  The  derived  tenses 
however,  are  formed  regularly,  and  the  formation  of  tenses  having  been 
learned,  the  student  can  conjugate  the  above  verb  which  we  call  an  irregular- 
regular  verb.  The  future  of  the  conditional  will  be  formed  regularly  from  the 
infinitive  ;  the  imperfect  indicative,  the  present  subjunctive  and  the  plural  of 
the  present  indicative  will  be  formed  regularly  from  the  present  participle ;  all 
the  compound  tenses  will  be  formed  regularly  from*  the  past  participle  ;  the 
imperative  will  be  formed  regularly  from  the  present  indicative  ;  the  imperfect 
subjunctive  will  be  formed  regularly  from  the  past  definite.  To  explain  how 
the  above  derived  tenses  are  formed  would  require  a  complete  formation  of 
tenses  to  be  given  in  this  paper.  Let  it  be  sufficient  to  say  that,  owing  to  said 
formation  of  tenses,  which  applies  to  all  the  regular  verbs,  the  164  irregular- 
regular  verbs  can  be  likewise  conjugated,  with  no  further  knowledge  than  five 
words  for  each  of  the  29  classes  into  which  these  164  verbs  are  divided.  The 
primitive  tenses  of  the  29  model  verbs  (5  words  each)  are  sufficiently  alike  to 
be  memorized  in  less  than  two  hours;  thus  learning,  in  such  way  as  never  to 
be  forgotten,  164  irregular  verbs  of  the  language.  I  have  omitted  to  say  that 
the  formation  of  tenses  does  not  require  much  study  to  be  thoroughly  mastered, 
and  that  it  is  so  easy  and  simple  that  a  child  can  understand  and  apply  it. 

The  French  language  does,  however,  contain  a  certain  number  of  verbs, 
having  irregular  primitive  and  derived  tenses.  These  alone  should  be  called 
the  irregular  verbs.  There  are  84  such  verbs,  which  can  be  divided  into  20 
classes — one  of  the  verbs  for  each  of  the  20  classes  being  known,  all  the 
irregular  verbs  can  be  conjugated  and  written  with  no  difficulty  whatever.  Of 
these  20  model  verbs,  14  can  be  learned  almost  as  easily  as  "the  irregular-regular 
verbs,  by  means  of  the  primitive  tenses  and  three  additional  rules.  We  wilj 
take,  for  instance,  to  give  and  illustrate  the  first  rule,  the  verb  courir,  to  run. 
The  primitive  tenses  of  this  verb  are  courir,  courant,  couru,  je  cours,  je 
counts.  All  the  derived  tenses  are  regularly  formed,  from  their  primitive 
tenses,  excepting  the  future  and  the  conditional.  These  tenses,  being  formed 
from  the  infinitive  present,  should  be  je  courirai — ais.  The  rule  applying  to 
this  kind  of  irregularity  is  the  following  :  Irregular  verbs  having  rir  for  in- 
finitive-ending, always  have  the  future  and  conditional  irregularly  formed. 
The  i  of  the  infinitive  is  dropped,  and  the  endings  common  to  all  the  verbs  of 
the  language  for  the  future  and  conditional  are  then  added  to  the  verb  itself . 
e.g.,  je  courrai,  je  courrais.  It  might  be  well  to  add  here,  that,  if  the  future  is 
irregular,  the  conditional  is  likewise  irregular.  As  the  remainder  of  the  verb 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  irregular-regular  verbs,  this  verb  can  be  conjugated 
in  full  with  no  further  knowledge.  Eight  other  verbs,  belonging  to  the  same 
class  we  therefore  also  known.  If  we  now  take  the  verb  mourir,  to  die,  we  find 
that  the  future  and  conditional  are,  of  course,  irregular, — the  infinitive  ending 
in  rir;  these  tenses  can,  however,  be  conjugated,  if  the  rulejapplied  to  courir 
is  known.  The  verb  mourir  is  also  irregular  in  the  3d  person  plural  of  the 
present  indicative  and  in  the  present  subjunctive.  We  find  that  this  3d  person 
plural  is  Us  meurent,  instead  of  Us  mourent.  This  3d  person  plural  must  be 
learned,  making  in  all  six  words  to  know  the  whole  verb,  seeing  that  the 
present  subjunctive,  also  irregular,  assumes  the  same  form  as  the  irregular  3d 
person  plural  of  the  present  indicative — i.  e.,  que  je  meure  instead  of  que  je 
moure — the  1st  and  2d  persons  plural  of  an  irregular  present-subjunctive  being 
regular.  If  we  now  take  the  verb  boire,  to  drink,  we  find  that  the  3d  person 
plural  only  of  the  present  indicative  is  irregular,  i.  e.,  Us  boivent,  instead  of  Us 
buvent  (p.p.  buvant) ;  the  present  subjunctive  will  therefore  be  que  je  boive, 
etc.  (1st  and  2d  persons  plural  regular). 

From  all  that  precedes  we  may  say  that  14  out  of  the  20  model  irregular 
verbs  follow  the  rules  given  and  explained  for  courir,  mourir  and  boire. 
These  14  classes  comprise  6j  irregular  verbs  out  of  the  84  that  we  have  called 
irregular.  There  remain,  therefore,  16  verbs,  reduced  to  7  classes  or  models, 
to  be  learned  in  order  to  know  all  the  verbs  of  the  language,  excepting  a  few 
defective  verbs,  most  of  which  are  no  longer  in  use.  The  7  classes  remaining 
can  also  be  obtained,  partly  through  the  formation  of  tenses,  and  seldom  more 
than  two  additional  irregular  tenses  to  be  learned.  It  would  take  too  long  to 
explain  how  many  of  these  verbs  are  as  simple  as  the  irregular-regular  verbs. 
We  might  add  many  more  observations  on  this  subject ;  but  we  fear  that,  by 
trying  to  show  how  very  simple  the  French  irregular  verbs  are,  and  how  one 
can  learn  them  with  but  very  little  mental  effort,  the  explanation  would  em- 
barrass the  student  instead  of  helping  him.  We  take,  however,  the  liberty  to 
state  that  the  whole  subject  of  the  French  verbs  has  been  treated  by  us  in  a 
small  work*  intended  to  be  used  with  all  grammars,  from  the  very  first  "  les- 
*  "A  New  Treatise  on  the  French  Verbs."    Ivison,  Blakeman  Taylnr  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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son"  of  the  "  course."  We  trust  that  this  too  lengthy  paper  has  given  a 
general  insight  into  the  method  we  propose,  both  for  the  classification  and 
the  learning  of  what  is  so  commonly  called  the  most  difficult  portion  of  the 
French  grammar. 

CUBE  ROOT. 

A  STRICTLY  ARITHMETICAL  METHOD. 

Prof.  S.  S.  Rockwood,  State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 

O  master  the  rule  for  the  extraction  of  cube  root  as  a  mere  process  of 
operation,  is  not  at  all  difficult  compared  with  its  mastery  as  a  process 
of  thought. 

The  first  may  be  achieved  by  quite  immature  pupils,  but  the  latter  should 
never  be  attempted  until  the  student  has  attained  a  respectable  degree  of 
discipline. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  usual  demonstrations  by  means  of  diagrams  or 
blocks  are  the  result  of  attempting  to  simplify  the  matter  so  as  to  bring  it 
within  the  reach  of  too  immature  minds,  and  the  appeal  to  the  forms  of  a 
binomial  cube,  on  the  other  hand,  is  as  ill-advised  as  it  is  unnecessary. 

Fundamentally  I  conceive  the  whole  matter  as  a  pure  abstraction  and  think 
it  ought  to  be  discussed  from  that  view-point.  When  one  raises  a  number  to 
the  third  power  by  actual  multiplication,  he  has  no  necessary  thought  of  the 
second  power  being  a  square  or  of  the  final  result  being  a  cube  in  a  geometri- 
cal sense  ;  those  ideas  are  after-thoughts,  mere  applications  or  illustrations 
when  the  unit  of  the  given  number  is  linear,  which  is  not  a  necessary  circum- 
stance at  all.  So  I  maintain  that  the  study  of  the  theory  of  extracting  the 
cube  root  (or  any  other)  ought  to  wholly  avoid  the  limitation  implied  in  the 
diagram  or  block  method. 

Let  us  then  make  a  study  of  the  problem :  To  extract  the  cube  root  of  a 
given  number. 

I  assume  the  given  number  to  be  simple  and  abstract,  and  that  the  number 
sought  is  one  of  its  three  identical  factors.  Since  I  seek  factors  I  must  proceed 
by  division,  and  so  my  process  is  the  reverse  of  the  one  by  which  the  number 
was  produced.  One  cannot  reverse  a  process  whose  steps  he  has  not  observed, 
and  therefore  I  must  commence  by  a  preliminary  study  of  involution. 
Take  the  number  56  and  find  its  third  power  in  the  following  manner : 

Here  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  form  of  multiplication  and 
carries  in  its  face  the  necessary  information  concerning  the 
power. 

If  we  were  to  add  ciphers  one  after  another  to  the  56,  the 
only  effect  upon  the  power  would  be  the  addition  of  three 
ciphers  to  it  for  every  one  added  to  56,  and  from  this  fact 
we  can  see  the  relation  between  the  number  of  places  in  the 
root  and  power.  Now  if  we  point  off  the  power  in  the  usual 
way,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  cube  of  the  highest  figure  of 
the  root  is  wholly  contained  in  the  left-hand  period  of  the 
power,  also  the  cube  of  the  highest  two  figures  in  the  first 
two  left-hand  periods  and  so  on  to  the  lowest.  We  are  now 
ready  to  commence  this  peculiar  division  to  separate  the 
power  into  the  three  required  factors.  By  inspection  we 
obtain  the  greatest  cube  in  the  left-hand  period  and  the 
square  of  its  cube  root  is  really  our  first  divisor  and  the  left- 
hand  period  is  the  dividend  ;  thus  :  25)175616.(5 
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50616 

Now  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  5  in  the  quotient  is  tens  when  re- 
ferred to  both  periods,  that  is,  when  referred  to  the  undivided  part  of  the 
dividend,  and  that  the  process  is  one  by  which  we  create  our  divisor  piece- 
meal, as  we  use  our  dividend  up  in  the  same  way.  In  this  particular  example 
the  remainder,  50,616,  is  very  largely  (about  nine-tenths)  made  up  of  3  times 
the  square  of  the  5  tens  into  the  units,  and  this  fact  furnishes  us  our  clue  to 
the  new  divisor.  It  is  obvious  that  if  we  divide  the  number  which  is  thus 
constituted  by  the  product  of  two  of  the  factors,  we  have  reason  to  expect  to 
find  the  third  factor  (making  the  necessary  allowance  for  the  overplus)  which 
is  the  (tentation)  second  figure  of  the  root.  Perhaps  the  most  absolutely 
simple  process  now  would  be  to  square  the  root  found,  and  divide  both 
periods  by  the  result  as  we  did  when  we  found  by  inspection  the  first  figure  of 
the  root,  and  divided  the  first  period.  By  doing  so  we  could  always  obtain 
for  a  divisor  the  greatest  square  in  the  periods  considered,  and  of  course  the 
quotient  would  be  the  root  we  desire,  but  the  inspection  of  the  formation  of 
the  power  will  enable  us  to  devise  a  correction  for  the  trial  divisor,  which 
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added  to  it  will  give  us  a  divisor  which  only  lacks  the  fitial  figure  as  a  factor 
to  equal  the  unsubtracted  part  of  the  cube  contained  in  the  first  two  periods 
(the  whole  dividend  in  this  case).  Every  remainder  with  the  next  period  is 
a  new  dividend  to  which  the  quotient  already  found  bears  a  constant  relation. 
This  is  the  core  of  the  whole  matter,  and  all  beyond  it  in  the  rules  is  ma- 
chinery to  save  hand  labor  when  the  given  power  is  very  large.  After  this, 
what  question  is  not  easily  answered  by  an  appeal  to  the  law  of  the  notation  ? 
For  instance — "  Why  commence  at  the  decimal  point,  and  point  off  in  three- 
figure  periods  in  both  directions  when  the  (hypothetical)  power  contains 
decimals  ?  " 

Because  the  root  precedes  the  power,  and  to  suppose  one  decimal  place 
in  the  root  would  be  to  grant  three  in  the  power,  and  so  the  number  of  deci- 
mal places  in  the  power  must  be  divisible  by  three,  and  when  it  is  not  it  must 
be  made  so  by  annexing  ciphers,  and  so  beginning  at  the  decimal  point  is 
only  a  convenient  way  of  ascertaining  how  many  ciphers  must  be  added  to 
make  the  necessary  number  of  places  in  the  full  form  of  the  power,  and  if 
that  matter  were  adjusted  beforehand,  the  rule  for  pointing  off  would  be  to 
begin  on  the  right  in  both  decimals  and  whole  numbers. 

It  is  advantageous  to  observe  that  each  subtraction  after  the  first  takes  from 
the  dividend  the  remaining  part  of  the  cube  of  the  root  already  found,  and 
that  the  root  found  is  always  so  many  tens  of  the  order  of  the  next  figure 
sought.  A  valuable  exercise  is  to  extract  the  root  of  some  mixed  decimal, 
and  preserve  the  decimal  point  in  every  part  of  the  work  so  that  the  pupil 
can  see  how  the  whole  operation  conforms  to  the  laws  governing  the  funda- 
mental combinations  of  numbers. 

This  method  of  discussion  applied  to  the  extraction  of  square  root  works 
equally  well,  and  the  details  will  suggest  themselves  to  any  one  who  has  fol- 
lowed me  thus  far.  I  have  only  attempted  to  give  the  outlines  of  what  I 
have  found  a  very  simple  and  satisfactory  method  of  dealing  with  what  is 
usually  a  very  difficult  subject.  Any  one  who  does  not  see  the  available 
points  in  it  would  hardly  be  converted  by  the  formal  statement  of  all  the  de- 
tails in  a  model  discussion  for  class  use. 


THE  ACQUISITION  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES. 
O.  S.  Westcott,  Chicago  High  School. 

IT  is  a  matter  of  some  satisfaction  to  the  author  of  some  short  articles  un- 
der the  above  caption  to  find  that  they  have  induced  at  least  one  to  take 
up  the  cudgel  in  opposition.  Your  correspondent  in  Number  17  of  the 
Weekly  takes  some  positions  with  reference  to  which  it  is  hoped  that  a 
word  or  two  will  not  be  taken  amiss.  He  claims  that  it  is  unnatural  to  ex- 
clude the  vernacular  from  the  class-room,  in  the  process  of  acquiring  a  new 
language.  While  his  statement  of  the  case  is  exceedingly  plausible,  if  it  is 
found  that  by  the  exclusion  of  the  vernacular  three  or  four  times  the  progress 
is  made  that  can  be  made  by  its  assistance,  will  it  not  be  apparent  that  he  has 
mistaken  the  unusual  for  the  unnatural  ? 

He  admits  that  by  the  colloquial  method  more  confidence  may  be  acquired, 
but  assumes  that  correctness  cannot  thus  be  obtained.  Now,  his  first  admis- 
sion is  the  strong  point  of  the  new  method.  It  is  also  in  evidence,  and  sub- 
stantiated by  the  most  abundant  and  undoubted  proofs,  that  both  the  confi- 
dence and  the  correctness  may  be  acquired  by  the  new  method  in  the  same 
time  as  by  the  old  method ;  the  partial  correctness  may  have  been  acquired 
with  no  confidence,  and  consequently  with  no  further  practical  advantage 
than  what  accrues  from  a  passable-  reading  knowledge  of  the  language 
studied.  He  prefers  correctness  to  confidence.  I  prefer  confidence  with 
correctness.  To  acquire  confidence  with  correctness,  the  confidence  must 
first  be  acquired.  This  is  surely  so  in  all  instruction.  Too  often  does  the 
teacher  fail  in  obtaining  results  precisely  because  he  is  too  rigidly  exact  in 
the  matter  of  form,  creating  thereby  dislike  for  the  underlying  and  more  im- 
portant thought  vithout  which  the  word  is  lifeless,  useless.  Hence,  our  too 
numerous  mechanical  and  thoughtless  experts  in  scholarship.  The  new  method 
does  not  by  any  means  look  to  the  continued  exclusion  of  grammatical  in- 
formation, but  only  requires  that  it  shall  be  left  until  the  pupil  is  so  far  ad- 
vanced as  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  syntactical  and  etymological  peculiari- 
ties of  the  language. 

Would  Mr.  Lodeman,  e.  g.,  incessantly  ring  the  changes  on  the  German 
article  until  the  forms  and  proper  use  of  the  same  were  both  perfectly  famil- 
iar to  the  pupil  before  tolerating  his  attempts  to  employ  them  in  sentences  ? 
If  so,  he  would  ipso  facto  condemn  the  language  of  many  reputed  German 
scholars,  both  native  and  foreign.  Well  educated  Germans  themselves  admit 
their  frequent  conversational  obliquities  in  so  elementary  a  grammatical  mat- 
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ter  as  the  proper  form  of  the  article  in  various  circumstances.  Indeed,  who 
of  us  invariably  uses  correct  English,  whether  it  be  in  off-hand  conversation 
or  in  our  more  studied  efforts  ?  Shall  we  then  cease  to  talk  and  write  because 
we  are  aware  of  not  attaining  perfect  accuracy  ? 

But,  further.  The  writer  suggests  whether  talking  a  language  is  the  main 
object  in  its  acquisition.  With  the  ancient  languages  doubtless  a  reading  fa- 
miliarity is  all  that  is  desirable.  But  with  the  living  languages  of  the  mod- 
erns, the  case  seem  to  present  itself  thus  :  Shall  we,  on  the  one  hand,  study 
the  grammar  and  the  dictionary,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  vernacular  ob- 
tain a  passably  good  knowledge  of  the  new  language  in  four  years'  study,  or 
shall  we,  on  the  other  hand,  learn  to  speak  the  new  language  with  such 
fluency  as  to  transact  business  by  its  use,  and  have  at  the  same  time  an  excel- 
lent reading  knowledge  of  the  language  by  having  put  the  same  number  of 
hours  per  week  upon  the  matter  for  two  years  ?  I  say  an  excellent  reading 
knowledge,  for  the  reason  that  by  the  new  plan  double  and  triple  the  amount 
of  reading  material  may  be  gone  over  in  one  half  the  time. } 

The  author  says  that  Mr.  Heness  is  "honest  enough  to  say"  etc.  Now  I 
trust  that  this  was  not  intended,  even  in  the  most  remote  way,  to  hint  at  any 
dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  subscriber.  I  plead  guilty  only  to  the  charge  of 
enthusiasm  in  the  matter.  As  the  question  of  honesty  seemed  to  be  with 
reference  to  the  actual  amount  of  time  employed,  I  will  say  that  I  have  seen 
a  class  in  eleven  weeks,  having  but  two  hours  a  week,  so  advanced  in  German 
by  the  new  method  as  to  be  far  ahead  of  classes  having  five  hours  a  week  for 
twice  the  time,  the  former  under  the  direction  of  an  American,  himself  but  an 
indifferent  scholar  in  German,  the  latter  under  the  direction  of  a  native  Ger- 
man, himself  a  good  English  scholar. 

Mr.  Lodeman  says  that  in  ignoring  the  fact  that  nearly  all  those  who  study  a 
foreign  language  have  already  studied  English  grammar,  one  fails  to  recognize 
the  important  educational  principle  of  applying  the  known  in  teaching  the 
unknown.  Must,  then,  the  whole  circle  of  known  science  be  employed  in  the 
acquisition  of  any  particular  fact  ?  In  teaching  elementary  botany  must  one 
use  the  fundamental  axioms  of  geometry  or  any  smattering  of  Sanskrit  that  he 
may  chance  to  possess  ?  I  do  not  believe  that  a  knowledge  of  English  gram- 
mar is  an  assistance,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  a  detriment  to  the  beginner 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  modern  language.  Indeed,  the  great  advantage  of  ex- 
cluding the  vernacular  from  the  class-room  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  student 
is  accustomed  soon  to  think  in  the  new  language.  While  he  is  pondering 
over  the  comparative  grammars  and  the  varied  idioms,  translating  from  the 
old  language  to  the  new,  he  is  creeping  when  he  might  walk,  run,  fly.  Though 
his  gait  may  be  staggering,  his  flight  unsteady,  his  progress  is  surely  more 
rapid  and  the  style  of  progress  will  improve  by  practice,  and  by  practice  alone. 
Speech  is  habit,  grammar  an  art.  After  the  habit  is  acquired,  ihen  let  the  art 
be  called  upon  to  make  the  habit  a  graceful  one. 

In  a  case  where  a  teacher  punished  a  boy  for  throwing  stones  at  a  team- 
ster, while  on  his  way  home  from  school,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine  have 
decided  that  either  a  teacher  or  a  parent  may  correct  a  child  for 
misconduct  on  the  way  between  home  and  school.  In  school  the  teacher's 
authority  is  absolute ;  at  home,  the  parent's ;  to  and  from  school  the  jurisdic- 
tion is  concurrent.  Both  teacher  and  parent  must  keep  punishment  within 
humane  limits  as  to  severity. 

A  Wisconsin  teacher  uses  a  conversational  method  in  teaching.  The 
subject  matter  of  each  study  and  lesson  is  made  clear  to  the  pupil  by  a  full 
and  familiar  conversation  upon  it,  so  that  before  he  goes  to  the  printed  page 
he  has  a  perfect  understanding  of  what  he  is  expected  to  find  there.  The 
thing  or  idea  is  given  before  the  words.  The  technical  and  critical  language 
of  the  book  is  then  memorized  and  serves  to  fix  what  is  already  in  the  mind. 

In  the  comparison  of  notes  by  popular  educators  gathered  in  attendance  at 
the  great  Exhibition,  it  was  found  that  in  foreign  countries  written  exercises 
are  demanded  of  pupils  much  more  generally  than  among  us.  The  value  to  a 
pupil  of  subjecting  his  knowledge  to  writing  is  becoming  evident. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  schools  are  the  people's,  not  ours,  and  that  the 
ultimate  directive  force  lies  in  and  with  the  people,  so  that  do  we  wish  for 
reform  or  change,  the  expressed  opinion  of  the  community  should  precede 
action.  Aaron  Gove. 

If  a  pupil  leaves  school  with  a  love  for  study,  and  a  hearty  appetite  for 
reading,  it  matters  little  whether  his  school-work  has  been  Latin,  or  Analyti- 
cal Chemistry.  C.  A.  Mokey. 


Time  is  infinitely  long,  and  each  day  is  a  vessel  into  which  a  great  deal 
may  be  poured,  if  one  will  actually  fill  it  up.  GorrHE. 
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Musical  Department. 

Editor,  W.  L.  Smith,  East  Saginaw,  Michigan. 

[Musical  exchanges,  books  for  notice,  correspondence,  queries,  etc.  touching  upon  musical 
topics,  should  be  sent  to  the  editor  of  this  department.] 

SHOULD  GIRLS  SING  ALTO? 

To  the  Musical  Editor  : 

I WRITE  to  ask  a  question.    After  I  have  separated  my  classes  for  part- 
singing,  and  assigned  some  of  the  girls,  as  the  compass  of  their  voices 
seems  to  demand,  to  the  alto,  or  second  soprano,  I  am  occasionally  informed  by  . 

some  mother  that  Miss  ,  a  piano  teacher,  (who,  probably,  has  never  taken 

a  lesson  in  vocal  culture  in  her  life),  has  told  her  that  "her  child  must  not 
sing  alto  in  school,  because  it  will  ruin  her  voice,  and  that  she  can  never  sing 
soprano,  if  it  is  continued.    Please  give  me  your  opinion. 

Yours,  etc.,  F. 

REPLY. 

No  child, — girl  or  boy, — should  be  permitted  to  sing  outside  the  range  of 
voice  that  is  perfectly  easy  and  natural  to  it.  If  God  intended  that  a  voice 
should  sing  soprano,  that  should  it  sing  ;  or,  if  the  alto  register  is  the  easiest 
one  to  the  singer,  then,  by  no  means,  let  any  pretender  undertake  to  force  the 
voice  upward,  in  order  that  the  popular  piano  songs  of  the  day  may  be  per- 
formed. In  speaking  of  the  female  voice,  before  and  during  mutation,  Julius 
Eichberg  says  :  "One  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  injury  proceeds  from  the 
desire  of  many  female  pupils  always  to  sing  the  highest  part, — the  soprano. 
It  is  with  them  "  aut  Ccesar,  aut  nullus."  When  teachers  are  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  physiology  of  the  voice,  they  will  understand  the  necessity  of  not 
sacrificing  young  voices  to  the  desire  of  exhibiting  and  showing  off  their 
pupils."  We  have  already  calle  1  attention  to  the  very  important  matter  of 
having  each  and  every  pupil  become  accustomed  to  sing  alone,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  are  required  to  recite  other  lessons.  In  addition  to  bringing 
out  the  individuality  of  the  pupil,  this  course  becomes  an  invaluable  aid  to  the 
teacher  in  arranging  classes  for  part-singing,  for  the  natural  compass  of  each 
child's  voice  will  gradually  be  discovered,  and  when  parts  are  assigned,  no 
one,  by  accident  or  through  ignorance,  will  be  required  to  sing  that  which  is 
not  within  the  easy  compass  of  the  voice.  Among  pupils  of  the  rverage  age 
of  nine  or  ten  years,  where  two-part  singing  should  be  first  introduced,  the 
exercises  and  songs  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  have  both  parts  within  the 
range  of  all  the  voices,  and  all  pupils  should  be  taught,  and  become  accus- 
tomed, to  read  and  sing  either  part  with  equal  ease. 

— Our  thanks  are  due  Ginn  &  Heath,  46  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  for  a  set 
of  the  "  National  Music  Readers,"  consisting  of  four  books  for  pupils'  use, 
and  a  manual  for  the  guidance  of  teachers.  This  is  a  carefully  graded  course, 
prepared  by  the  music  teachers  in  the  Boston,  Mass.,  public  schools.  From 
an  intim.ite  acquaintance  with  these  books,  we  are  prepared  to  recommend 
them  to  teachers  in  graded  schools  as  such  as  will  wear,  because  the  music 
has  that  intrinsic  worth  which  causes  it  to  grow  brighter  and  better  as  long  as 
it  is  needed  to  be  used.  The  adoption  in  schools  of  such  text-books  as  these 
will  obviate  the  necessity  of  soon  changing  ;  as  is  too  often  the  case  where 
music  books  are  used  that  are  filled  with  jingling,  trashy  songs,  which, 
although  sometimes  attractive  at  first,  become  nearly  worn  out  in  the  learning. 

— The  following  beautiful  illustration  is  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Payne,  President  of 
the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  :  "  If  we  take  a  few  grains  of  sand  and  put 
them  on  a  glass  plate,  and  bring  music  in  close  contact  with  the  glass,  the 
sand  grains  will  arrange  themselves  in  beautiful  order  ;  so,  through  the  mar- 
velous power  of  music  are  the  elements  of  coufusion  and  chaos  on  the  earth 
to  be  brought  into  harmony,  beauty,  heaven." 


A  LITTLE  LESSON  IN  MUSIC. 

EXPRESSION  is  everything,  always,  and  in  the  fundamental  teaching  of  mu- 
sic attention  enough  is  not  paid  to  this  fact.  So  much  earnestness  and  enthu- 
siasm are  expended  in  getting  the  "  do,  re,  mi"  part  of  it  right  that  compar- 
atively little  instruction  finds  its  way  into  the  manner  of  rendering  it. 

And  then,  again,  the  time  always  suffers  from  youth  up,  as  applied  to  soft  or 
loud  passages.  It  is  universally  the  fact  that  the  child,  and  grown  person  as 
well,  retards  unconsciously  in  singing  passages  which  grow  soft  or  low.  I 
wonder  if  one  reason  may  not  be  this  defect  in  early  training,  lor  true  it  is 
that  everything  depends  upon  what  kind  of  a  foundation  it  has,  from  the 
building  of  a  palace  down  (?)  to  the  teaching  of  a  little  child  !  Should  any 
one  demur  at  the  above  style  of  putting  things,  let  him  remember  that,  in  too 
many  instances,  this  is  but  the  way  of  the  world. 


One  may  be  forgiven  any  legitimate  expedient  which  tends  to  improve  any 
method ;  so,  having  found  in  an  obscure  corner  a  little  sequence  of  notes 
suited  to  my  purpose,  I  commenced  practicing  on  it  with  my  pupils.  It  runs 
thus  : 

J      J     -J      0      J     -J      J      J      J      0      J      J  G 

g       a      b,      b       c      d,       b       b       c       b,      a       b  g. 

"  Cherries  ripe  !  cherries  ripe  !    Who  will  buy  my  cherries  ripe  /" 
Here  is  my  first  day's  plan  : 

"  Children,  I  have  found  a  very  nice  song  for  you  to-day.  Did  you  ever 
hear  the  cherry  man  sing  any  such  song  in  the  summer  ?  "  And  then  I  give 
it  to  them. 

O,  yes,  indeed !  they  all  had,  something  like  it. 
"  Do  you  like  cherries,  and  do  you  like  to  hear  the  man  ?  " 
Yes,  yes,  all  mouths  are  watering,  if  they  are  as  fond  of  the  bright,  cheery 
globes  as  I  am  ! 

"  Now  we'll  try  to  sing  this  exactly  as  the  man  does.  Do  you  think  he  is 
sleepy  ?  "  No,  indeed  ;  and  if  our  ideal  man  is  as  wide-awake  as  they  are 
now,  at  this  point,  he  will  sell  all  his  luscious  load  in  a  trice. 

"  Listen  !  Here  is  the  man  right  in  our  room !  How  does  he  sing  his 
cherries?  " 

And  in  a  ringing,  off-hand  manner,  they  meet  my  requirements. 
"  But  suppose  the  man  is  out  in  the  hall,  and  the  door  is  shut ;  how  does 
he  sing  now  ?  " 

They  see  the  drift,  and  give  me  the  words  of  the  pretty  refrain  with  lighter 
voice. 

"  He  has  gone  out  to  the  gate  ;  noxv,  how  does  he  sing?  "  And  softer  still 
they  give  me  the  chords. 

When  "  across  the  way,"  the  melody  is  still  more  subdued, — and  now,  I 
send  him  "  down  the  street,"  till,  naturally,  his  voice  is  scarcely  herrd,  and 
the  little  willing  lips,  more  rosy  than  even  the  cherries,  bear  so  lightly  upon 
the  harmony,  that  I  am  quite  satisfied  they  appreciate  my  full  meaning  and 
intention. 

Here  comes  my  point. 

Insensibly  the  time  has  been  suffered  to  lag  as  the  tones  became  more  and 
more  subdued ;  and  I  ask  them  if  they  suppose  the  man  speaks  slower  and 
slower,  as  he  goes  further  and  further  off  ? 

Why,  no,  they  hadn't  thought  of  that,  and  now  they  come  to  think  of  it,  of 
course  he  doesn't,  if  he  wants  to  sell  his  cherries  ! 

So  then  I  bring  him,  in  their  imaginations,  back  again  ;  nearer  and  nearer, 
from  point  to  point  on  the  way,  familiar  to  them, — insisting  upon  a  firmer 
rendering,  as  he  is  supposed  to  be  nearing  our  presence;  till  mentally,  he 
stands  before  us — then  the  voices  fairly  ring  out. 

Thus  I  place  him  at  different  points  of  distance — near  and  far — and  claim 
from  them  the  same  time  in  giving  the  different  degrees  of  loudness. 

Our  "cherry-man"  is  a  daily  visitor,  and  I  have  never  found  so  valuable 
an  assistant  in  this  particular  line  of  instruction. 

He  can  travel,  too,  and  carry  hints  as  messages  into  many  another  duty.  It 
is  quite  as  necessary,  for  example,  for  the  child  to  meet  the  demands  upon 
him  as  vigorously  when  out  from  our  immediate  supervision,  as  when  under 
our  eye  ;  so  the  principle  is  applied  to  steps  as  well  as  notes,  and  so  on,  ad 
infinitum  .'  Mary  P.  Colburn. 

Practical  Hints  and  Exercises. 


Editor,  Mrs.  Kate  B.  Ford,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

ESSAY  WRITING. 

AT  the  present  time,  children  are  taught  to  write  at  an  early  age.  They 
put  into  script  the  printed  words  of  their  spelling-lesson,  and  are  often 
set  to  copying  paragraphs  from  their  readers.  In  this  way  they  learn  the  u  e 
of  capital  letters.  They  find  out,  too,  that  marks  of  punctuation  belong  as  we  1 
to  the  written  as  the  printed  page.  They  come  to  know  how  matter  is  divided 
into  paragraphs,  before  they  are  required  to  arrange  a  subject  for  themselves. 

But  independent  thought,  and  the  best  expression  of  it,  are  too  frequently 
left  for  the  higher  grade  schools,  when  the  pupil  is  set  to  doing  what  he  is 
supposed  to  understand.  It  takes  them  a  very  short  time  for  the  teacher  and 
pupil  to  learn  that  the  a  b  c  of  composition  must  be  mastered  at  this  late 
day  or  nothing  satisfactory  will  be  accomplished. 

Let  the  little  people  copy  stanzas  of  poetry  and  paragraphs  of  prose.  Let 
them  write  the  answers  to  questions  in  geography,  when  they  are  unanswered 
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in  the  book.  Encourage  them  in  writing  occasional  letters,  and  help  in  se- 
lecting what  they  shall  say.  Sometimes  a  teacher  sends  to  the  parents  notes 
of  invitation  to  visit  the  school.  At  such  times  there  would  be  excellent  op- 
portunities for  the  pupils  to  serve  as  scribes  while  the  teacher  dictates.  With 
all  these  plans,  however,  we  know  of  nothing  so  important  as  conversations, 
familiar  talks  on  various  subjects  as  they  come  up  in  the  class — with  the  en- 
tire school — anywhere.  We  can  talk  when  we  are  full  oj  a  subiect.  We  can 
write  when  we  have  muck  to  say. 

Perhaps  the  school-yard  has  just  been  smoothed  and  sown  with  grass-seed, 
and  all  the  pupils  think  of  the  matter  is  that  for  a  time  they  are  prohibited 
from  going  "across  lots,"  are  not  allowed  to  step  from  the  walks, — in  short, 
have  their  liberty  taken  from  them  in  the  most  unrelentless  manner.  They 
forget,  till  reminded  of  it,  that  the  price  of  a  beautiful  green  lawn  by  and  by 
is  care  to-day.  Andjnow  is  the  time  of  all  times  when  they  will  listen  to  any- 
thing pleasant  that  can  be  said  on  so  unpleasant  a  subject.  They  do  not  know 
how  many  countries  have  no  green  carpets  of  sodded  grass.  They  have 
never  thought  what  an  endless  variety  of  grasses  there  are.  Be  sure 
they  watch  its  coming  up  and  know  that,  after  a  time,  it  has  Jlowers  and 
fruit.  And  the  lesson  may  be  expanded  ten-fold,  and  afterward  written. 
The  children  must  first  be  interested,  then  led  to  talk  intelligently  and  easily, 
and  afterward  taught  how  to  put  in  order  what  they  know,  and  prepare  it  so 
as  to  make  others  enjoy  the  subject  as  much  as  they  do  themselves. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  APPLICANTS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Supt.  Aaron  Gove,  Denver,  Colorado.  , 

AS  the  school  year  nears  its  close,  teachers,  students,  and  would-be  teach- 
ers are  forced  to  make  the  annual  effort  for  positions.  Much  corre- 
spondence is  commenced,  and  nearly  every  board  of  education  will  receive 
letters  from  applicants.  Every  superintendent  knows  that  too  many  of  these 
missives  bear  upon  their  faces  evidences  that  the  writer  thereof  is  not  de- 
sirable material,  while  others,  it  is  hoped  the  major  part,  are  model  letters,  and 
deserve  and  receive  prompt  and  respectful  replies. 

It  is  useless  to  mourn  over  the  condition  of  things  that  has  brought  about 
the  necessity  of  writing  applications.  Our  profession  is  forced  to  do  it  ;  and 
that  spirit  of  enterprise  and  push  that  urges  a  man  or  woman  to  write  and  try 
to  obtain  a  school  is  ever  to  be  commended.  It  has  occurred  to  the  writer 
that,  because  of  a  little  experience  in  receiving,  reading,  and  answering  such 
epistles,  he  might  make  a  few  helpful  suggestions. 

First,  let  me  say  what  not  to  do :  Do  not  print  a  circular  stating  your 
qualifications,  antecedents,  hopes,  etc.,  etc.  A  printed  advertisement  sent  to 
a  board  of  education  deserves  no  reply.  Some  may  wonder  at  the  idea  of 
such  a  note,  but  it  is  common.  One  mail  brought  me  two,  one  from  Maine, 
the  other  from  Illinois. 

Do  not  speak  of  presents  given  you  by  patrons  or  pupils. 
Do  not  write  on  fancy  paper  and  enclose  in  a  fancy  envelope. 
Do  not  stick  the  postage  stamp,  which  you  always  enclose  for  reply,  fast  to 
the  paper. 

Do  not  write  so  that  several  pages  will  be  required  for  an  answer. 

Do  not  write  a  familiar  letter  as  to  an  acquaintance,  but  let  it  be  a  business 
letter,  and  be  sure  that  you  understand  the  form,  folding,  etc.,  of  a  business 
letter. 

One  should  not  feel  aggrieved  if  the  answer  is  short.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  some  superintendents'  offices  would  require  a  special  clerk  during 
the  spring  months,  were  each  letter  of  application  answered  at  length. 

Sign  your  name  in  full,  or  else  be  justly  punished  by  having  the  answer 
addressed  to  Mr.  or  Mrs.,  when  you  are  Miss. 

Consider,  before  you  write,  what  you  want  to  know,  what  you  are  likely 
to  learn,  and  then  put  that,  and  that  only,  in  the  fewest  possible  words.  Re- 
member that  boards  are  not  likely  to  engage  a  teacher  without  first  looking 
upon  the  form  thereof.  Teachers  are  hot  engaged  by  correspondence. 
Would  a  merchant  hire  a  bookkeeper,  a  stranger,  without  first  seeing  him, 
however  great  his  reported  qualifications  ?  It  is  not  business  to  engage  an 
employe  by  letter,  when  the  person  is  a  stranger.  The  first  letter,  then,  can 
be  but  an  introduction.  Circumstances  may  preclude  the  writing  of  a  second, 
if  not,  the  second  may  be  more  full. 

The  series  of  questions  asked  by  applicants  are  much  the  same  in  all  letters, 
although  couched  in  a  variety  of  forms.  One  fills  a  sheet  with  them,  while 
another  uses  a  few  lines.  No  family  surroundings,  poverty,  health,  widow- 
hood, or  misfortune,  has  to  do  with  the  introductory  letter,  and  none  of  these 
accidents  is  likely  to  show  one  to  be  a  better  teacher.    Public  schools  are  in 


no  sense  charitable  institutions,  and  justice  requires  that  sympathy  have  no 
voice  in  appointments. 

I  submit  the  following  as  covering  all  necessary  : 

I  am  a  teacher  of  six  years'  experience  in    schools.    Please  send  me 

any  information  that  will  be  helpful  in  enabling  me  to  learn  of  your  schools, 
and  to  apply  for  a  position  therein.    I  shall  be  pleased  to  correspond  with 

you,  should  the  circumstances  seem  to  justify.    Please  refer  to  . 

Respectfully,  . 

The  answer  will  bring  to  you  all  the  printed  matter  of  the  board  pertaining 
to  the  schools,  the  statement  as  to  vacancies,  the  salary — in  short,  all  that  is 
necessary  to  give  you  the  information  that  will  determine  your  future  action. 
And  whether  or  not  you  succeed,  you  have  the  satisfaction  of  making  a  pleas- 
ant impression  upon  the  reader,  that  may  be  of  service  in  the  future. 

EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

A READING-CLASS  in  Princeton  High  School,  Illinois,  has  used  Long- 
fellow's  poems  for  seven  months,  reading  on  alternate  days.  In  con- 
nection with  the  reading,  grammatical  and  rhetorical  questions  are  studied, 
and  all  historical,  biographical  and  mythological  allusions  are  discussed.  The 
following  questions  were  given  for  a  final  examination,  based  mostly  upon 
"  The  Belfry  of  Bruges,"  and  "  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  :  " 

1.  Sketch  of  Longfellow's  life  and  principal  works. 

2.  Where  is  Bruges  ?  Nuremburg  ? 

3.  Explain  : 

"Saw  great  Artevelde  victorious  scale  the  Golden  Dragon's  nest."  (De- 
fine or  explain  particularly  all  italicized  words). 

4.  Meaning  of  argosies,  tocsin,  lagoon. 

5.  Who  was  the  "  Gentle  Mary  hunting  with  her  hawk  and  h  >und?' 

6.  "  Aztec  priests  upon  their  trocallis."  Define. 

7.  Define  pyx,  skerries. 

8.  "  As  great  Pythagoras  of  yore 

Standing  beside  the  blacksmith's  door, 
And  hearing  the  hammers  as  they  smote,  etc." 
Explain  the  above. 

9.  Who  was  Silenus  ? 

10.  "  Above  them  all,  and  strangest  of  all, 

Towered  the  Great  Harry." 

11.  "  Washes  the  feet  of  the  swarthy  Lascar.'" 

12.  Explain  : 

"  Like  the  great  giant  Christopher  it  stands." 

13.  "A  new  Prometheus  chained  upon  the  rock." 

14.  Explain  : 

"  I  remember  the  sea-fight  far  away, 
How  it  thundered  over  the  tide, 
And  the  dead  captains  as  they  lay." 

15.  "  Well  versed  was  he  in  Hebrew  books, 

Talmud  and  Targum,  and  the  lore 
Of  Kabala." 

16.  He  did  not  "  rustling  hear  in  every  breeze 
The  laurels  of  Miltiades." 

Explain. 

17.  Who  was  the  musician  in  the  "  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  "  ?  Where 
was  his  violin  made,  and  who  made  it?  " 

18.  What  is  the  Decameron  ? 

19.  What  is  the  Heimskringla  ? 

20.  "  Did'st  thou  ever  read 

Reynard  the  Fox?" 
Explain. 

2 1 .  Explain  : 

"Stands  Grotto's  tower, 
But  wanting  still  the  glory  of  the  spire." 

Will  any  one  explain  for  me  the  passage  in  Wordsworth's  "  Intimations  of 
Immortality,"  when  he  says  : 

"  But  there's  a  tree,  of  many  one, 

A  single  field  that  I  have  looked  upon, 
Both  of  them  speak  of  something  that  is  gone." 
Why  does  a  tree,  or  a  single  field,  speak  to  him  more  than  any  other  ? 
Does  of  many  one  mean  one  of  many  ?  H.  L.  B. 

A  little  girl  at  school  was  once  reading,  in  the  presence  of  a  visitor,  a 
passage  in  which  the  word  dice  occurred,  and  was  asked  what  it  meant.  To 
the  surprise  of  the  questioner,  she  replied,  "  Little  cubs  at  play  ;"  and  on 
inquiry  it  was  found  that  she  had  been  crammed  with  columns  of  meanings, 
as  they  are  called,  and  among  them  this,  "Dice,  little  cubes  used  in  gaming." 
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LTIERARY. —  The  American  is  the  name  of  a  new  sixteen-page  weekly, 
published  by  the  American  News  Company,  New  York,  at  four  dollars  a 
year.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  miscellaneous  reading,  and  is  tolerably 
well  illustrated.  It  is  printed  on  heavy,  tinted  paper,  and  evinces  good  man- 
agement.   Its  editor  is  John  C.  Freund.  E.  Steiger,  of  New  York,  has 

become  a  very  prominent  publisher  of  kindergarten  literature,  and  is  fast  be- 
coming prominent  as  a  publisher  of  general  educational  works,  and  an  en- 
thusiastic promoter  of  every  interest  which  serves  in  any  way  to  promote  the 
cause  of  education.  In  addition  to  the  numerous  "  Kindergarten  Tracts," 
which  are  becoming  indispensable  to  primary  teachers,  he  has  now  entered 
upon  the  publication  of  a  series  of  "  Papers  on  Education,"  which  comprise 
the  best  papers,  addresses,  etc.,  which  are  printed  in  educational  and  other 
periodicals,  books,  reports,  etc.,  and  which  do  not  generally  find  their  way  to 
the  common  reader  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  volume 
which  contains  them.  As  an  evidence  of  the  liberality  and  enterprising 
spirit  of  Mr.  Steiger,  we  may  mention  the  fact  that  these  papers  are  furnished 
at  the  bare  cost  of  production  and  postage.  Every  teacher  should  send  for 
them.  The  prices  vary  according  to  the  number  of  pages,  from  one  cent  to 
six  cents  a  copy  for  single  numbers.  The  "Papers"  contain  from  four  to 
fifty-two  pages,  those  containing  twelve  or  more  pages  being  bound  in  a  neat 
cover,  and  all  well  printed.  In  order  to  secure  them  regularly,  send  fifty 
cents  to  E.  Steiger,  22  Frankfort  street,  New  York.  This  will  secure  pamph- 
lets aggregating  not  less  than  600  pages.    We  believe  that  we  are  serving  the 

cause  of  education  in  urging  teachers  to  secure  these  "  Papers."  Macmil- 

lan  &  Company  announce  a  new  book  by  Prof.  Todhunter — a  work  on  natur- 
al philosophy  for  beginners.  It  is  a  promising  sign  for  the  school  interests 
when  the  most  eminent  scholars  consent  to  prepare  text-books  for  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  Macmillan  &  Co.  are  English  publishers,  and  have  just 
opened  their  new  store  at  22  Bond  street,  New  York.  Stan- 
dard English  works  can  always  be  obtained  through  them  without  delay.  

The  third  number  of  the  International  Review  for  1877  contains,  as  its  leading 
article,  a  discriminating  and  impartial  review  of  the  new  Federal  Adminis- 
tration, and  a  brief  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  new  President.  Charl- 
ton T.  Lewis  presents  a  sketch  of  the  present  status  of  the  Life-insurance 
Question  from  the  stand-point  of  the  insurance  companies.  A  very  interesting 
paper  is  given  by  Dr.  James  H.  Rigg  on  the  "  Disestablishment  of  the  Church 
of  England,"  which  will  be  found  especially  valuable  to  American  -readers,  as 
the  position  of  the  English  Church  is  so  little  understood  in  this  country. 
Francis  A.  Walker  contributes  the  first  paper  on  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition, 
treating  particularly  of  its  mechanism  and  administration.  One  of  the  most 
attractive  literary  articles  in  the  magazines  this  month  is  Bayard  Taylor's  dis- 
cussion of  the  intellectual  biography  of  Tennyson  in  this  number  of  the  Review 
The  discussion  deals  particularly  with  the  characteristics  of  Tennyson's  poeti- 
cal growth  and  development,  and  evinces  throughout,  in  its  author,  the  scholar 
and  the  poet.  "The  American  Foreign  Service"  is  discussed  by  Hon.  John 
Jay,  in  a  popular  and  interesting  vein  which  makes  the  article  readable  for  all. 
It  strongly  commends  the  policy  of  President  Hayes'  Administration.  Philip 
Gilbert  Hamerton  writes  another  "Art  Letter,"  and  the  number  is  closed  by 
some  notices  of  recent  American  and  European  works.  The  International 
Review  is  a  publication  in  which  the  educated  American  should  feel  a  special 

pride.  The  May  number  of  Scribner's  Alonthly  greets  us  with  the  usual 

quantity  of  good  things.  "Beds  and  Tables  etc."  is  continued,  and  gives 
useful  hints  to  the  ingenious  even  if  the  purse  is  not  long  enough  to  follow 
very  minutely  its  suggestions.  "  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's  "  is  completed,  and 
has  fulfilled  all  that  the  earlier  chapters  promised.  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Bennett 
has  proved  that  she  can  wield  the  novelist's  pen  with  great  power,  and  we 
shall  expect  yet  other  good  things  from  her.  "Nicholas  Minturn"  is  also 
continued.  We  confess  a  leaning  towards  most  of  Dr.  Holland's  stories. 
The  shorter  articles  are  interesting,  especially  "  Smith  College "  and  "  Sea 
Front  Fishing."    The  illustrations  are  very  fine. 


The  Art  of  Projecting.  A  manual  of  experimentation  in  Physics,  Chem- 
istry, and  Natural  History,  with  the  Porte  Lumiere  and  Magic  Lantern.  By 
Prof.  A.  E.  Dolbear,  Tuft's  College.  Illustrated.  (Boston  :  Lee&  Shepard, 
pp.  158,  8vo.,  $1.50,  1877.  For  sale  by  Hadley  Brothers  &  Co.,  Chicago.) — 
Those  who  are  interested  in  the  teaching  of  physics,  and  who  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  more  complete  apparatus  for  means  of  experimentation,  will 
find  Prof  Dolbear's  manual  of  great  service,  as  it  is  possible  to  perform  a 


large  number  of  experiments  in  nearly  every  department  of  physics  by  the  aid 
of  the  porte  lumiere  and  the  magic  lantern.  The  work  does  not  attempt  to 
discuss  phenomena,  or  explain  them,  but  is  very  full  in  its  description  of  ap- 
paratus and  direction  for  its  use.  Seven  pages  are  given  to  "  Projections  for 
the  School-room,"  seven  to  "  Artificial  Lights,"  five  to  "  Lanterns,"  five  to 
"  Lenses,"  twenty  to  "Projections,"  fourteen  to  "Physical  Experiments  " 
twenty-three  to  "  Acoustics,"  sixty-three  to  "  Light,"  six  to  "  Heat,"  three  to 
"  Magnetism,"  four  to  "  Electricity,"  and  three  to  "  Chemistry." 

A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  By  Noah  Webster,  LL.  D. 
(Springfield,  Mass. :  G.  &  C.  Merriam). — This  work,  so  well  known  and 
highly  appreciated  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken,  scarcely  needs 
more  than  an  announcement  by  its  title  to  command  the  attention  of  every 
person  desiring  a  "  well  of  English  pure  and  undefiled."  A  book  whose  sale 
has  gone  far  up  among  the  hundred  thousands ;  a  book  which  has  been  before 
the  world  for  more  than  a  generation  ;  which  is  without  a  peer  in  all  the 
essentials  of  a  complete  repository  of  a  living  language,  requires  no  com- 
mendation at  our  hands.  No  household  can  dispense  with  it.  No  library, 
either  private  or  public,  is  well  furnished  without  it.  No  school,  of  whate/er 
grade,  can  lay  claim  to  being  properly  equipped  where  the  "  Unabridged '  is 
wanting.  With  a  good  cyclopedia,  a  good  atlas,  and  a  copy  of  Web.kr's 
Dictionary,  no  private  library  can  be  said  to  be  poor,  while  a  public  colli  _  .  m 
may  be  deemed  to  have  made  a  good  beginning.  We  say  what  the  win  le 
world  has  been  saying  for  years :    Get  the  best.    Get  Webster. 

Wood's  Illustrated  Plant  Record  and  Guide  to  Analysis.  Adapud  I) 
any  American  botany.  (New  York  and  Chicago  :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company.; 
— Among  the  real  improvements  embodied  in  modern  methods  of  teaching, 
the  plan  of  requiring  systematized  written  statements,  syllabi,  and  tabular 
views,  holds  a  prominent  place.  The  best  test  of  a  student's  knowledge  is 
his  ability  to  express  what  he  knows  or  claims  to  know.  The  only  way  to  im- 
part order  and  system  to  mental  labor  is  to  furnish  the  mind  with  occasions 
for  systematic  exercise.  To  give  expression  to  a  truth  is  the  best  method  of 
fixing  that  truth  in  the  memory  of  the  pupil.  In  accordance  with  these  prin 
ciples  this  plant  record  has  been  produced  to  aid  pupils  in  the  acquisition  of 
the  beautiful  science  of  botany,  and  in  securing  that  peculiar  form  of  mental 
discipline  which  botany  is  so  well  adapted  to  give.  Its  utility  no  true  educa- 
tor can  question.  The  work  before  us  is  a  true  labor-saver  and  a  systematizer, 
so  to  speak.  The  synopsis  of  botanical  terms  has  been  greatly  extended  in 
this  work  over  any  other  we  have  seen.  It  is  in  fact  a  classified  glossary. 
Full  explanations  of  the  terms  are  given,  and  the  directions  for  use  are  am- 
ple. Five  different  forms  of  tablets  are  presented  for  the  analysis  of  plants. 
We  commend  the  book  to  the  attention  of  teachers  and  botanical  students 
everywhere. 

PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 

CATALOGUE  of  Rifon  College,  1S76-77.  Edward  H.  Merrell,  A.  M., 
/  President. 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  the 
State  of  Colorado,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1876. 

Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  together  with  the 
Thirty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  of 
Rhode  Island,  January,  1877. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  01 
Wisconsin,  for  the  school  year  ending  August  31,  1876.  Edward  Searing, 
Superintendent. 

The  Polytechnic  School  of  Washington  University.  Extracts  from  the  Cat- 
alogue for  1876-77.  '  Worthy  the  notice  of  educators. 

Course  of  Study  of  the  Aurora  Public  School.  With  Manual  of  Illustration. 
W.  B.  Powell,  Superintendent.  This  is  a  volume  of  303  pages,  giving  a  very 
full  exposition  of  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  public  schools  of  Aurora, 
111.  It  is  a  great  aid  to  teachers,  but  the  query  arises,  how  can  such  expense 
be  afforded  in  these  times  ?  It  would  serve  as  an  excellent  aid  to  any  teacher, 
in  guiding  his  class  instruction. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1876.    B.  B.  Snow,  Superintendent. 

Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  Town  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  for  the  year 
1876-7.    Francis  W.  Parker,  Superintendent. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion of  the  State  of  Kansas  for  the  year  1S76.  Hon.  John  Fraser,  Superinten- 
dent. 

The  Swedish  Catalogue  of  the  International  Exhibition  of  1876,  by 
Dr.  Elis  Sidenbladh,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Swedish  Statistical  Central  Bu- 
reau. The  Swedish  catalogue,  including  the  statistics  of  agriculture,  com- 
merce, manufactures,  education,  etc.,  by  the  same. 
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Special  Report  of  the  Michigan  Educational  Exhibit  to  the  State  Cen- 
tennial Board,  by  Dr.  D.  C.  Jacokes. 

A  Chart  and  Key  of  the  Educational  System  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 
Compiled  by  Dr.  D.  C.  Jacokes. 

Report  of  the  State  Normal  School  Board  of  Minnesota,  including  the 
reports  of  the  principals.    C.  A.  Morey,  Winona. 

Correspondence. 

THAT  OLD  PUZZLE  AGAIN. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

IN  the  Weekly  of  March  29th  we  find  the  old  puzze,  x2-\-y=n  ;  y--\-x="j. 
We  offer  the  following  solution,  thinking  that  it  will  be  more  readily 
comprehended  by  the  majority  of  teachers  than  the  one  presented  by  "O.": 

(x*+y=ll\    fx*— 9=z-y\    f>  =  2-(.r+3)  (.v-3)    \ 

\y*+x=7  f  \y»—4=3-x  f  \r!=4+(3— r),  or,^=\4-(x-3)  J 
Then  2  —  (x+3)(x— 3)=y'4— (x— 3)-  Squaring  both  members  of  the  equa- 
tion gives  4-4(*+3)(-*'-3)+(-r+3)i!(-r-3)2=4—  (-*— 3)-  Transposing  to 
the  firstmember,  we  have  (x—3)— 4(^+3)  (■*— - 3)+(^+3)3(-*— 3)2=°*  BY 
factoring  we  obtain  (x—3)[i—4-(x+3)+{x+3)2(*—3)]=0-  Performing 
the  operations  indicated  and  uniting,  we  have  (x— 3)(xs+}x- — 13X— 38)=o. 
Dividing  by  (x3+^x2  — l^x— 38),  we  have  (x— 3)=o;   hence  x=3  ;  _y=2. 

W.  W.  De  Armond. 

Milan,  Illinois.   

To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

Seeing  in  your  issue  of  March  29th  under  the  caption  "  Another  Old  Puz- 
zle "  the  statement  that  the  equations  xs+y=II,  and  x+y^~7  would  ad- 
mit of  nothing  but  a  biquadratic  solution,  I  beg  leave  to  send  you  the  follow- 
■tig,  which  I  think  is  purely  quadratic,  and  which  at  the  same  time  presents  a 
new  form  of  artifice  that  may  many  times  be  used  in  the  solution  of  intricate 
quadratics  : 

(1.)  x2+y=u.-.x2  —  9=2— y.  (2.)  x-\-y-  =  7.-.x— 3=4— y2. 


Factor  (2)  and  reduce,  and  (3) 
members  of  (1)  and  ( 


2+y 

are  equal.*. (4),  x2 —  9; 

x  3 

member,  and  transposing,  x2—  =9 —  -*?_. 

2+y  2-\-y 

+  1       — 9 —   3  _|_  - — '  whence  x — 


Now,  by  axiom,  the  first 
Separating  second 


2+y 

Complete  square,  x2  — 


4(2+j/)2    '    2+y  4{2+y)2 

Fis  now  easily  found. 
Warrensburg,  Mo.,  April  10,  1877. 


2(2+;/ 


=3- 


2+y 
and  x— 


J.  Reynolds, 

Supt.  Schools. 


THE  ADORNMENT  OF  COUNTRY  SCHOOLROOMS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

READING  the  article,  "The  Adornment  of  Country  Schoolrooms,"  in  the 
Weekly,  led  to  the  wish  to  write  of  one,  as  it  was  last  summer. 
The  teacher  procured  slips  of  house  plants  of  some  friends  ;  the  fragrant 
ones  among  them  were  the  rose  geranium,  heliotrope,  and  bergamot.  Being 
placed  in  dishes  which  would  not  break  even  if  roughly  handled,  they  made 
a  pleasant  collection  for  the  schoolroom.  These  interested  the  children,  and 
in  a  short  time  after  the  commencement  of  the  summer  term  two  round  beds 
or  mounds  were  made  in  front  of  the  door,  at  a  suitable  distance  from  the 
steps.  The  "chunks"  which  were  lying  around  and  were  too  large  to  burn, 
were  placed  in  piles,  one  on  each  side  of  the  schoolroom.  Around  these 
and  under  the  windows,  morning-glory  seeds  were  sown. 

The  work  was  mostly  done  by  the  scholars  at  their  noon-spells  and  recesses, 
and  they  worked  with  a  will.  This  started  them  in  work  of  the  same  kind  at 
home.  But  somehow  the  seeds  started  the  soonest  and  the  flowers  grew  the 
best  at  the  schoolhouse.  All  had  worked,  and  many  had  furnished  seeds,  so 
now  all  felt  an  ownership  in  the  flowers,  and  the  parents  were  pleased  with 
them.  Slips  of  the  houseplants  were  given  to  the  scholars  as  fast  as  they 
could  be  spared,  and  those  who  had  different  varieties  at  home  brought  slips 
to  the  teacher.  The  leaves  of  the  rose  geranium  and  bergamot  were  free 
to  all  to  press,  if  they  would  leave  the  freshest  ones;  and  one  enjoyed  seeing 
the  little  fellows  slyly  pinching  them  to  smell  the  fragrance. 

So  the  summer  schoolroom  was  very  plei-sant  with  its  newly  papered  walls, 
the  seats  clean  as  they  could  be  scoured,  the  morning-glory  at  the  windows, 
and  the  hanging-basket  with  its  drooping  vines  in  the  sunniest  window,  with 
the  other  plants  near  it.  Out  of  doors  the  portulaca,  cypress  vine,  zinnias, 
balsams,  petunias,  and  others,  were  blossoming. 

Contrary  to  all  the  expectations  of  others,  the  children  never  troubled  the 
flowers.  A  rule  that  whoever  should  do  so  would  lose  a  recess  was  all  that 
was  necessary.  Gathering  the  flower-seeds  as  they  ripened  was  a  pleasant 
pastime,  and  at  the  close  of  school  the  seeds  and  the  flowers  that  remained 
were  divided  among  the  children.  S  5  the  experiment  of  having  flowers  was 
tried,  and  all  were  pleased  with  its  success.  H. 


Who  can  tell  the  names  of  the  states  that  require  twenty-two  days  for  a 
school  month  ?  C. 


FOR  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

A LETTER  from  an  interested  subscriber  in  Alabama  contains  some  sug- 
gestions to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  management  of  girls'  schools, 
or  ladies  seminaries.    His  points  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  circulars  should  be  brief  and  explicit ;  the  advantages  o(  the  insti- 
tution should  be  presented  without  exaggeration,  in  order  to  avoid  the  sus- 
picion of  humbuggery. 

2.  Disciplinary  regulations  should  be  few  ;  a  long  list  of  regulations  is  apt 
to  bring  a  short  list  of  pupils. 

3.  The  promise  of  a  home  or  family  life  should  be  strictly  observed  in  all 
points, — such  as  good,  substantial,  and  wholesome  food  ;  as  much  kindness 
and  liberty  as  the  proper  management  of  the  school  would  allow,  which  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  good  behavior,  good  manners,  and  ladylike  deportment. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  girls  make  the  school,  and  the  school 
should  be,  as  much  as  possible  for  the  girls,  without  unnecessary  restraint. 

4.  A  long  list  of  studies  should  be  prepared  which  may  be  studied,  but  a 
short  list  of  those  which  must  be  studied,  and  these  necessary  studies  should 
be  selected  with  reference  to  their  usefulness  after  school-days  "are  past. 
Short  lessons  should  be  the  rule — not  long  ones,  and  the  principal,  or  other 
examiner,  should  come  into  the  class-room  unexpectedly  and  examine  the 
pupils,  but  regular  and  severe  examinations  should  be  avoided,  as  they  tend 
to  make  the  girls  nervous,  sick,  and  tired  of  school. 

5.  Physical  exercise  should  be  regularly  taken,  either  out-doors  or  in.  A 
simple  gymnasium  should  be  constructed  under  a  large  enclosed  shed,  so  as 
to  be  comfortable  in  any  kind  of  weather,  and  every  pupil  should  be  induced 
in  some  way  to  visit  this  place  of  exercise  every  day.  "  Mens  sana  in  cor- 
pore  sano"  is  a  motto  that  ought  to  be  before  the  eyes  of  every  person  direct- 
ing education. 


WILL  COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  PAY? 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

WHILE  our  school  law  is  "going  through  the  sweat,"  to  use  an  agricul- 
tural phrase,  any  thing  having  a  bearing  on  the  question  of  compulsory 
education  may  not  be  amiss.  From  a  report  of  an  English  board  of  education 
I  extract  the  following,  which  appears  to  be  a  fair  test,  as  it  relates  only  to 
adults  of  a  marriageable  age  : 

In  1873  the  number  of  bridegrooms  in  England  who  could  not  write  even 
their  names  in  the  marriage  registers  amounted  to  eighteen  per  cent.  The 
number  of  women  entering  wedlock,  but  who  had  to  affix  X  to  the  register, 
was  as  high  as  twenty-five  per  cent.  In  1874,  the  abstracts  of  which  have  just 
been  published,  the  percentage  had  decreased  to  seventeen  and  twenty-four 
respectively.  London,  strictly  controlled  by  the  Central  School  Board,  had 
only  eight  per  cent,  of  men,  and  thirteen  per  cent,  of  women  who  could  not 
sign  the  marriage  register;  while  Bedfordshire  had  twenty-seven  per  cent,  of 
men,  and  twenty-three  per  cent,  of  women  laboring  under  this  disability,  and 
North  Wales  as  many  as  twenty-six  per  cent,  of  males  and  thirty-four  per  cent, 
of  females.    Will  our  legislators  take  the  hint  ?  John  Riley. 

Spring  Hill,  III. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

SOME  TIME  since  we  were  very  pleasantly  surprised  to  receive  by  express 
from  the  publishers,  Merriam  Brothers,  three  superb  copies  of  Webster's 
Unabridged  Dictionary.  Accompanying  this  most  acceptable  present  was  a 
note  explaining  that,  at  the  solicitation  of  President  Phelps,  ot  the  Whitewa- 
ter Normal  School,  the  dictionaries  were  donated  by  the  publishers  to  Le 
Moyne  school,  with  the  hope  that  they  might  prove  acceptable  and  helpful 
both  to  the  instructors  and  students  of  the  institution. 

In  behalf  of  the  entire  school  and  of  its  friends,  I  wish,  through  the  col- 
umns of  your  journal,  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  so  valuable  a  gift,  and 
to  thank  the  Messrs.  Merriam  and  President  Phelps  for  theirkind  remembrance. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  been  placed  under  obligation,  either  to 
the  publishers  of  the  Unabridged,  or  to  the  Whitewater  Normal  School. 

As  far  as  we  are  able,  we  would  reward  these  good  friends.  Yet  we  can 
only  pledge  our  gratitude  and  well  wishes.  They  have  the  blessing  and 
prayers  of  many,  who  have  enjoyed,  but  for  a  few  years,  the  right  of  looking 
into  a  dictionary,  or  even  a  spelling  book,  and  who,  therefore,  now  so  much 
the  more,  want  and  prize  the  privilege.  A.  J.  Steele,  Principal. 

Le  Moyne  Normal  School,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  April  16,  1877. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  procure,  through  your  journal,  a  demonstration  of 
the  following  propositions:  1.  All  circumferences  having  their  centres  in  the 
same  line,  and  having  but  one  common  point,  are  tangent  to  each  other  and 
have  a  common  rectilinear  tangent  at  the  common  point.  2.  The  area  of  a 
sector  is  to  the  area  of  the  circle,  as  the  arc  of  the  sector  to  the  circumference. 
3.  Is  a  diameter  of  a  circle  a  chord  ? 

Yours  respectfully,  M. 

Kewaunee,  Wis.,  April  16,  1877. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

The  Weekly  is  appreciated  here,  and,  we  think,  improving.  Now  I  would 
like  if  any  teacher  or  the  editors  can  give  me  a  plan  to  make  the  study  of 
of  Goodrich's  History  interesting  to  a  class  of  only  two  or  three.  I  do  not 
succeed  as  I  do  in  other  studies.  The  book  is  too  hard.  Am  pleased  with 
the  examination  questions,  so  are  my  pupils. 

Respectfully,  E.  S.  L. 

Walnut,  III.,  April  10,  1877. 
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Kentucky. 


TEACHERS,  and  especially  principals  of  schools  and  superintendents, 
should  be  very  careful  not  to  give  recommendations  of  anything  that  is 
not  really  valuable.  They  are  apt  to  mislead  other  parties  who  do  not  know 
how  much  was  paid  for  the  recommendation.  It  would  be  well  just  above 
the  signature  to  say  :  "  I  am  to  get  complimentary  tickets  for  myself  and 
company,"  or  "  I  am  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  above  mentioned  book  for  my 

signature."  "The  intellect  is  perfected  not  by  knowledge,  but  by  activity." 

— Aristotle.    It  might  also  be  added  that  it  is  not  the  amount  studied  in 

school,  but  the  method  of  studying  that  is  beneficial.  State  Superintendent 

Trousdale  has  the  numerous  photographs  of  Tennessee  educational  institu- 
tions which  were  on  exhibition  at  Philadelphia  hung  up  in  his  office.  A 

resolution  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee  authorizing  the  back 
school  tax,  not  hitherto  apportioned,  to  be  distributed  among  the  counties  of 
the  state.  The  appropriations  for  current  expenses  for  the  next  two  years 
were  cut  down  about  $75,000  Tennessee  has  for  a  long  time  been  strug- 
gling against  adverse  circumstances  to  keep  up  a  system  of  public  schools, 
and  a  little  light  is  beginning  to  dawn  upon  her  efforts.  In  McMinn  county, 
the  county  court,  at  its  last  quarterly  term,  did  itself  credit  in  assessing  a  tax 
of  ten  cents  for  school  purposes,  which  will  produce  about  $2,500  additional 
fund,  making  in  all  $9,000  for  that  county.  This  is  progress  in  the  right  di- 
rection. Let  other  counties  do  likewise,  and  ere  long  the  proceeds  of  the  in- 
vestment will  be  manifest.  It  is  more  profitable  to  invest  $100  in  the  educa- 
tion of  a  child  than  to  buy  him  a  paid-up  policy  in  an  insurance  company. 


Wisconsin. 


SUPERINTENDENT  SEARING'S  REPORT  FOR  1876. 

IT  has  been  our  privilege  to  read  the  annual  educational  reports  of  the 
superintendents  of  Wisconsin  for  the  last  ten  years,  and,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  the  report  of  Mr.  Searing,  just  issued,  is  not  behind  its  fellows  in 
the  points  made,  or  in  their  judicious  presentation.  Mr.  Searing,  in  the  main, 
is  sound  in  his  high  school  policy,  is  correct  in  his  position  on  the  text-book 
question,  and  in  regard  to  a  general  state  tax  for  school  purposes.  The  latter 
question  needs  to  be  more  generally  and  more  thoroughly  discussed,  and  to 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  people  at  large.  One  great  difficulty  with 
our  school  system  is  its  lack  of  thorough  organization  and  centralization. 
Our  efforts  are  not  sufficiently  concentrated,  and  hence  the  general  progress, 
notwithstanding  the  encouraging  condition  of  things  in  certain  localities,  is 
not  what  might  be  desired.  A  general  school  tax  and  a  thorough  township 
organization  as  advocated  by  Mr.  Searing,  would  have  a  tendency  to  more 
uniform  and  more  efficient  action.  It  is  quite  plain,  too,  to  any  one  who 
gives  the  subject  candid  consideration,  that  the  central  department  of  our  edu- 
cational work  is  by  no  means  clothed  with  sufficient  power  to  make  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  school  system  as  potential  as  it  should  be,  an  evil  existing  in 
other  states  as  well  as  our  own.  Its  powers  are  to  a  great  extent  simply  ad- 
visory and  clerical,  whereas  they  should  be  executive.  A  board  of  education 
with  a  secretary,  with  power  to  enforce  general  rules  and  regulations,  would 
be  far  more  efficient  than  the  present  arrangement.  Our  country  schools  are 
no  better  organized,  aside  from  the  county  superintendeffcy,  than  they  were 
fifty  years  ago,  while  the  supervision  is  but  little  better.  The  same  old  dis- 
trict system,  with  all  its  looseness,  still  prevails,  and  hence  the  country  schools 
do  not  keep  pace  in  methods  of  work  with  the  increasing  demands  of  the 
times.  The  points  made  by  Mr.  Searing  demand  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion of  all  educatienal  men,  and  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  and 
usefulness  of  our  school  system.  A  very  noticeable  feature  of  the  documents 
accompanying  the  report  proper  is  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  reports  of 


the  county  superintendents.  They  are  more  elaborate,  better  digested,  more 
complete,  and  more  comprehsive  during  the  last  year  or  two,  and  especially 
in  this  last  report,  it  seems  to  us,  than  in  former  years.  In  point  of  literary 
merit,  these  reports  have  greatly  improved  in  the  last  ten  years.  This  is  a 
matter  of  good  omen.  It  shows  that  a  better  trained  class  of  minds,  with  bet- 
ter views,  are  having  the  schools  in  charge.  Any  who  read  these  reports  may 
get  a  pretty  clear  view  of  the  general  condition  of  the  schools  in  the  state. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  reports  from  the  cities,  which  are  our 
educational  centers,  are  so  limited  and  so  general  in  their  scope.  Their 
plans  and  methods,  programmes  of  work,  and  economical  administration, 
salaries,  and  other  matters  of  interest,  should  be  set  forth.  We  should  be 
glad  to  know  what  Milwaukee,  Madison,  Kenosha,  Fond  du  Lac,  Oshkosh, 
and  other  places  are  doing.  On  the  whole,  the  reading  of  the  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Wisconsin  for  1876  can  but  give  us 
a  good  degree  of  encouragement. 

The  writing  of  an  educational  report,  setting  forth  the  condition  of  educa- 
tional affairs  in  a  state  as  large  as  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  is  no  easy  matter. 
What  to  say  and  what  to  leave  unsaid,  what  to  make  prominent  and  what  to 
keep  more  in  the  background,  requires  nicety  of  judgment  and  wise  discern- 
ment, and  in  this  respect  Prof.  Searing  and  his  indefatigable  assistant,  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt,  deserve  great  commendation.  We  command  the  caretul 
perusal  of  this  report  to  every  man  and  womanMn  the  stat»,  and  most  espec- 
ially do  we  commend  its  careful  study  to  every  teacher  of  the  -sT:«#e,  for  no 
teacher  can  work  wisely  and  intelligently  unless  he  fully  comprehends  the 
general  progress  of  education,  so  that  he  may  thereby'  understand  his  own 
position  in  the  profession.  B.  M.  Reynolds. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Beaver  Dam  Argus  pays  the  following  compliment 
to  Supt.  Flavin,  of  Dodge  county  :  "  Under  his  intelligent  supervision  «our 
schools  have  steadily  advanced,  and  it  would  seem  as  though  the  time  was 
not  far  distant  when  they  will  take  a  leading  position,  and  suffer  no  dispar- 
agement by  comparison  with  schools  in  any  other  portion  of  the  state.  Mr. 
Flavin,  by  his  gentlemanly  conduct,  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy  to  all  ; 
energy  and  zeal  inthecauseof  education;  has  won  for  himself  golden  opinions, 
and  is  regarded  by  all  who  know  him  as  a  model  superintendent ;  peculiarly 

the  right  man  in  the  right  place."  The  Common  Council  of  the  city  of 

Watertown  has  authorized  the  Board  of  Education  to  introduce  the  system  of 
free  text-books  into  the  public  schools  of  that  city.    The  Board  of  Educa 
tion  has  accordingly  adopted  rules  and  regulations  for  procuring  and  distribut- 
ing the  books.  We  clip  the  following  from  the  recent  inaugural  address  of 

Mayor  Norcross,  of  Janesville  :  "  The  city  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  its 
schools.  We  have  3,709  resident  school  children,  and,  since  the  erection  of 
the  fine  building  in  the  fifth  ward,  we  have  accoirfmodation  for  the  1,650  en- 
rolled pupils.  It  seems,  however,  as  if  more  than  one-half  of  the  school 
children  should  take  advantage  of  our  public  iru  ans  of  education.  We  are 
really  indebted  to  our  school  board  and  superintendent  for  an  economical  and 

successful  management  of  this  very  important  branch  of  municipal  duty."  

The  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  referring  to  the  public  schools  of 
Sparta,  under  the  principalship  of  Prof.  O.  R.  Smith,  says  :  "  In  the  excel- 
lence of  its  school  system,  skill  and  thoroughness  of  its  teachers,  and  the 
satisfactory  character  of  the  work  actually  done,  we  believe  no  other  city  in 
Wisconsin  to  be  its  superior."  The  eight  weeks'  institute  of  Supt.  Rich- 
mond, of  Green  county,  at  Juda,  is  a  pronounced  success.  The  Beloit 

Free  Press  says  that  the  course  of  lectures  on  Genesis,  given  by  Prof.  T.  C. 
Chamberlin,  has  been  one  of  the  most  radically  arousing  and  interesting 

events  of  the  year.  At  the  state  oratorical  contest  at  Madison,  April  25th, 

Beloit  and  Milton  colleges,  Lawrence  and  State  Universities  were  represented. 
Mr.  Curtis,  of  Lawrence  University,  received  first  honor,  and  Mr.  Carr,  of 

Beloit,  second.  Supt  Collier  writes  that  he  has  been  compelled  to  refuse 

certificates  to  four  applicants  this  spring  on  account  of  their  being  only  15 
years  of  age,  and  each  had  a  school  engaged.  He  suggests  an  amendment  to 
the  school  law  regulating  the  age  of  applicants  for  schools  and  certificates. 

What  are  the  objections  to  such  a  law  ?  -A  county  superintendent  sends  us 

for  solution  the  following  educational  problems.  Who  will  solve  them?  I. 
How  can  interest  be  secured  on  the  part  of  school  officers  and  patrons  ?  2. 
How  can  a  supply  of  text-books  as  well  as  uniformity  in  the  same  school  be 
secured  ?  3.  How  can  irregularity  of  attendance,  which  greatly  increases  the 
difficulty  of  classification  in  country  schools  be  prevented  ?  4.  How  can  the 
constantly  increasing  opinion  that  the  teacher  has  no  right  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence be  changed  ?  5.  How  can  a  supply  be  obtained  of  suitable  apparatus, 
even  of  the  simplest  kind,  such  as  blackboards,  charts,  etc.,  as  teachers'  aids  ? 


Indiana. 


THE  following  letter  from  Edward  Eggleston  to  W.  P.  Hendricks,  of 
Madison,  explains  itself : 

311  Adelphi  Street,  Brooklyn,  April  6. 
Dear  Mr.  Hendricks — I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  reminiscence  of 
Mr.  Green's  old  school,  lately  published,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  indeed  to 
be  among  the  boys  at  that  time,  though  to  tell  the  truth  I  was  just  a  bit  afraid 
of  the  master  in  those  old  days,  and  I  fear  I  should  tremble  a  little  yet  if  he 
were  to  speak  sharply  t  j  111  j.  I  cannot  come — I  am  too  much  of  a  dray- 
horse,  and  J.ine  ii  the  lj.it  of  my  year's  work.  The  first  of  July  I  get  a  va- 
cation, and  I  shall  either  get  away  to  the  cool  hills  of  New  England,  or  take  a 
steamer  for  Europe.  Think  of  a  man  overworked  as  I  am  broiling  his  head 
in  the  sun  of  S  )uthern  Indiana  at  the  summer  solstice  !  None  the  less  I  wish 
I  could  be  there.  What  a  rash  of  memory  that  published  list  of  names 
brought  up.    The  living  and  the  dead  !    The  Crawford  boys,  the  Little  boys, 
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Ben  Jewell,  Ed.  Armoux,  the  Brights — it  is  but  yesterday  I  saw  them  all  at 
their  desks  when  I  went  up  to  say  the  third  conjugation  to  the  master;  only 
yesterday  I  sent  my  ball  over  into  a  flower  garden  on  Broadway,  and  climbed 
pvei  ihe  fence  after  it;  only  yesterday  the  master  rebuked  Armoux  (or  com- 
ing to  school  with  musk  scent  in  his  hair-oil,  and  gave  George  Bright  a  scold 
ing  for  bursting  a  torpedo  under  his  desk  ;  only  yesterday  one  of  the  larger 
boys  amazed  us  ..11  by  declaiming  on  a  Friday  the  oration  of  one  Marcus 
Tullius  Cicero  against  a  tellow  named  Catiline.  This  Catiline  seemed  to  be 
a  bad  chap  as  nearly  as  I  could  understand  the  Latin  in  which  it  was  spoken. 
When  the  declaiiner  got  through  giving  old  Catiline  fits  in  Latin,  therein  that 
little  old  school-house,  we  all  tittered.  Latin  was  fine  !  And  the  stern  mas- 
ter relaxed  his  face  a  little  and  said  :  "  Well,  you've  astonished  the  natives, 
haven't  you?" — Only  yesterday?  It  is  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  best 
friends  I  had  in  that  school,  some  of  them,  dear  fellows,  are  gone.  When  I 
go  back  to  Madison,  my  old  school  fellows,  most  of  them,  have  forgotten  me. 
Nobody  knows  me  but  the  old  brick  buildings,  which  never  change.  My 
children  are  about  grown,  my  hair  is  graying.  I  couldn't  pitch  a  ball  worth 
a  cent.  I  can't  even  run  the  third  conjugation  through  without  peeping  into 
the  book,  and  Mr.  Green  wouldn't  allow  that.  But  I  wish  I  could  see  the 
old  master  and  the  remnant  of  the  old  boys  together  again.  I  think  the  low- 
browed red  school-house  would  know  me.  I  would  like  one  game  of  good 
old-fashioned  "  town  ball"  with  the  boys.  Greet  them  all  for  me.  I  wish  I 
had  time,  but  I  am  the  public's  humble  servant  now-a-days.  I  don't  think 
my  brother  George  can  get  away  either.  He  is  literary  editor  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post.  With  love  to  the  master  and  school  fellows,  and  assur- 
ance of  regard  for  yourself,       Sincerely  yours,       Edward  Eggleston. 

The  forthcoming  catalogue  of  the  State  University  gives  the  following  facts  : 
Number  of  students  in  attendance  during  the  current  year:  College — Seniors, 
18:  juniors,  19;  sophomores,  26;  freshmen,  36;  irregular,  38;  total  in  col- 
lege, 137.  Preparatory  Department — Seniors,  67;  juniors,  82;  total,  149. 
Law  Department — Seniors,  21;  juniors,  20;  total,  41.  Whole  number;  327. 
Increase  over  number  in  same  departments  last  year,  17.  States  represented 
in  college  and  preparatory  department,  12.    Number  of  counties  represented 

by  Indiana  students,  54.  E.  H.  Butler,  for  the  past  two  years  of  Attica, 

has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the  Winchester  schools.  Greencastle, 

the  seat  of  Asbury  University,  is  building  a  #25,000  school-house,  to  be  com- 
pleted by  September  next.  President  Jones,  of  the  state  normal,  writes  : 

"Our  term  opened  28th  ult.,  240  names  enrolled.  Best  class  of  students  we 
ever  had.    Never  opened  with  prospect  of  better  results." 


Iowa. 


IOWA  SCHOOL  REPORT  FOR  MARCH,  1877. 


Place. 

No.  days  taught.  j| 

Whole  Number 
Enrolled. 

Av.  Number 
Belonging. 

Av.  Daily 
Attendance. 

No.  days 
Absent. 

No.  of 
Tardinesses. 

No.  neither  ab- 
sent nor  Tardy 

Per  Cent,  of 
Punctuality. 

Per  Cent,  of 
Attendance. 

Principal 
or 

SUPT. 

Davenport, 

20 

4139 

3274 

3o83 

3619 

513 

99.6 

94 

P.  W.  Sudlow. 

Clinton, 

20 

I550 

1446 

1370 

1509 

78 

94 

H.  Sabin. 

Oskaloosa, 

20 

966 

920 

867 

1029 

497 

321 

97 

93 

H.  H.  Seerly. 

Iowa  City, 

93° 

798 

758 

706 

234 

344 

96 

99-3 

A.  A.  Guthrie. 

Marshalltown, 

848 

773 

727 

79 

310 

C.  P.  Rogers. 

Albia, 

20 

461 

423 

397 

675 

60 

I51 

99.4 

93-6 

C.  B.  Jack. 

Avoca, 

20 

208 

179 

158 

420 

208 

35 

89 

W.  M.  Colby. 

Walcott, 

20 

105 

93 

89 

72 

15 

49 

99.6 

96 

J.  G.  Haupt. 

Illinois. 


[The  Illinois  exchanges  should  be  sent  to  the  editor  ot  this  department.] 

PROF.  YOUMANS,  in  the  May  number  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
attacks  Pleasanton's  blue-glass  house  with  a  sledge  hammer.  We  are 
sorry  ;  we  are  pained ;  we  are  disconsolate.  Why  couldn't  the  Professor  have 
waited  until  the  back  counties  were  heard  from  before  his  pronuciamento  con- 
signed the  azure  pane  to  the  realms  of  "  ghastly  rubbish"  ?  When  a  discour- 
aged school  ma'am  writes  us  for  some  new  recipe  to  try  on  the  "  worst  boy  " 
before  she  consigns  him  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  street,  we  shall  be  as 
speechless  as  the  Sphinx.  If  the  May  P.  S.  M.  hadn't  blighted  us  we  should 
have  suggested  blue  glass ;  but  now  we  can  only  express  the  hope  that  the 

pain  Solomon  considered  so  effective  may  not  be  entirely  amiss.  The  Mc 

Lean  County  Institute  will  be  held  in  August,  in  Bloomington,  and  will  con- 
tinue three  weeks.    Dr.  Marsh  of  Bloomington,  Gastman  of  Decatur,  Carter 

of  Normal,  and  Jess  of  Leroy,  will  assist  Superintendent  Smith.  The 

Bloomington  schools  employ  women  only,  and  fifty-five  of  them.  The  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school  receives  $90  a  month,  and  the  ward-school  principals 
$75.  The  average  daily  attendance  last  year  was  2,261.  The  tuition  per  capita 
expense  of  high  school,  based  on  average  attendance,  was  $18.14.  The  per 
capita  expense  of  all  pupils,  including  high  school,  and  not  including  interest, 

was  $16.08  ;  while  for  tuition  alone  it  was  #12.13.  The  last  Knox  County 

Institute  was  held  at  Yates  City.    W.  L.  Steele  discussed  "  Frequency  of 


Recitation";  Chas.  L.  Howard,  "History";  Mr.  French,  "Base  Lines  and 
Meridians";  Miss  Somers,  "Dull  Scholars";  and  Mr.  Bird,  "  School  Gov- 
ernment."   Mr.  Gowdy  discussed  the  last  paper  at  some  length.  Brother 

Crary,  of  Whiteside,  will  hold  his  summer  institute  at  Sterling.  The  lively 
Jonathan  P.  will  be  on  hand  thn  first  week,  and  Miss  Bush  of  Chicago  will 
give  instruction  in  drawing  during  the  second  week.  -A  bill  has  been  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading  in  Ihe  state  senate  directing  the  conversion  of  the 
Illinois  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Normal  into  a  "  State  Laboratory  ol 
Natural  History,"  an  important  part  of  whose  functions  is  stated  to  be  the 
supply  to  the  state  educational  institutions  of  the  biological  material  needed 
for  their  work,  and  the  collection,  determination,  and  preparation  of  a  set  of 
specimens  illustrating  the  botany  and  zoology  of  the  state,  for  exhibition  in  the 
State  Housp  at  Springfield  in  connection  with  the  display  of  the  geological 
specimens  obtained  by  the  state  survey.  If  this  bill  becomes  a  law,  the  muse- 
um at  Normal  will  be  reorganized  with  a  view  to  making  it  a  complete  refer- 
ence collection  for  the  use  of  Illinois  naturalists  and  other  students  of  the 
natural  history  of  the  state,  backed  by  a  sufficient  library  and  supplied  with  all 

the  appliances  for  field  and  laboratory  work  and  study.  -We  learn  from 

The  Brimficld  Gazette  that  the  schools  of  that  place  are  flourishing  finely 
under  the  charge  of  H.  N.  Halleck.  The  paper  pays  a  glowing  tribute  to  the 
work  of  Miss  Lois  Dyer  and  Miss  Ella  Hall,  the  principals  of  the  primary  and 
intermediate  departments.  Some  twelve  years  since,  the  writer  hereof  made 
his  maiden  effort  at  teaching  "  the  young  idea  "  in  this  same  Brimfield.  It  is 
some  consolation  to  learn  that  the  schools  survived  his  wandering  efforts.  And 
now  Brimfield  has  a  railroad  and  is  going  to  have  a  new  school  house.  Vive 

Brimfield.  The  Decatur  schools  employed,  last  year,  about  thirty  teachers, 

had  <m  average  attendance  of  1 ,364,  and  show  the  following  significant  statistic.^ : 


Cost  per  pupil  on  average  number  belonging,  for  tuition  alone,  in- 
cluding High  School  --  $1196 

Cost  per  pupil  on  average  daily  attendance,  for  tuition  alone,  including 

High  School  -       -       -       -  12  71 

Cost  per  pupil  on  average  number  belonging,  for  all  expenses  except 

interest,  including  High  School     -      --       --       --  15  33 

Cost  per  pupil  on  average  daily  attendance  for  all  expenses,  except 

interest,  including  High  School  1 5  30 

Cost  per  pupil  on  average  number  belonging,  for  all  expenses,  including 

High  School  -  17  73 

Cost  per  pupil  on  average  daily  attendance,  for  all  expenses,  including 

High  School     -       --       --       --       --       -  i3  £7 

Decrease  of  debt  during  the  year    -----       -        -  4,967  96 

Decrease  of  debt  during  the  past  two  years       -  9,971  61 

Decrease  of  debt  during  the  past  three  years       -  I4,939  71 

Decrease  of  debt  during  the  past  four  years     -----       21,113  26 

Decrease  of  debt  during  the  past  five  years        -  30,0*45  o3 

Total  bonded  debt  at  present    -       --       --       -        -        -  33,000  00 

Orders  on  treasurer  outstanding  and  unpaid       _____  73  7  J 

Floating  debt,    -    -  NONE. 


The  following  characteristic  article  appears  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Foil 
Smith  (Ark.)  Herald: — "To  the  Citizens  of  Fort  Smith:  We  desire  every 
parent  of  a  pupil  in  the  schools  ;  every  tax-payer  and  his  wife;  every  friend 
to  the  schools  (I  believe  the  last  named  company  includes  every  cuizjn  in 
Fort  Smith),  to  know  that  from  this  time  to  June  9th  examination  will  be  in 
progress  5^  hours  every  day  except  Saturday  and  Sunday.  The  teachers  and 
the  Board  of  Education  most  earnestly  request  that  the  citizens  visit  the  schools 
often.  You  cannot  see  all  in  one  day.  There  will  be  no  grand  farce,  mis- 
called examination  day,  at  the  close  of  the  schools.  Come  and  see  for  your- 
selves just  what  the  teachers  and  pupils  are  doing.  We  shall  be  glad  to  wel- 
come you  at  any  lime.  Drop  in  whenever  you  have  a  half  hour  or*a  lulf  day 
at  your  disposal.  Any  member  of  the  board,  any  teacher  or  myself  will  be 
glad  to  receive  suggestions  or  criticisms  upon  the  work  done  in  the  schools. 
Come  soon,  and  if  errors  are  pointed  out,  it  is  not  too  late  to  correct  them. 
Your  visits  will  encourage  and  stimulate  both  teachers  and  pupils.  B.  G. 
Roots,  Supt."    "Father"  Roots  is  doing  good  work  if  the  papers  may  be 

considered  authority.    He  evidently  has  the  hearty  support  of  the  people.  

A  county  normal  institute  will  be  held  at  Griggsville  this  summer,  under  the 
direction  of  R.  M.  Hitch,  of  Griggsville,  and  Allen  Mason,  of  Barry.  Prof. 

Hull,  of  the  Southern  Normal,  will  assist  them.  Superintendent  Lamb,  of 

Woodford  county,  proposes  to  hold  another  teachers'  drill  this  summer.  It 

will  be  at  El  Paso.  The  following  is  received  from  Henderson  county : 

We  held  our  county  teachers'  institute  at  Olena  la^t  week,  19th  and  20th. 
President  E.  C.  Hewett,  of  the  State  Normal,  was  with  us  and  fulfilled  his 
part  of  the  programme,  which  was  listened  to  by  a  goodly  number  of  teachers 
and  many  patrons.  All  were  deeply  interested  and  highly  entertained  with 
the  President's  instructions,  and  will  doubtless  carry  impressions  with  them  to 
their  respective  fields  of  labor  which  will  greatly  benefit  our  schools.  We 
claim  for  our  county  an  increasing  interest  in  the  public  school,  a  healthy  tone 
of  public  sentiment,  yet  far  from  the  true  standard.  The  programme  was 
thoroughly  worked  by  those  to  whom  work  was  assigned,  with  one  or  two 
slight  exceptions.  A  club  of  fifteen  subscribers  for  The  Educational 
Weekly  was  obtained.  Respectfully, 

Jas.  McArthur,  County  Supt.  Schools. 


California. 


THE  INSTITUTES. — The  Educational  Diocese  of  California  is  unfortu- 
nately large  in  territory,  considering  the  present  population,  the  im- 
portance of  school  supervision,  and  of  maintaining  the  rural  schools  in  the 
utmost  efficiency.  The  State  Superintendent  being  in  favor  of  gradually  en- 
larging the  scope  of  the  teachers'  institutes  in  each  county,  and  employing  all 
the  available  local  talent  together  with  experienced  normal  teachers,  in  main- 
taining an  institute  of  from  one  to  four  weeks  duration  in  every  county  having 
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the  requisite  number  of  schools,  finds  the  year  scarcely  long  enough  for  his 
migrations  from  San  Diego  in  winter  to  the  summer  institute  at  Siskiyon. 
The  time  necessarily  consumed  in  travel  between  these  remote  points  is 
greater  than  is  required  on  a  journey  from  Maine  to  Florida.  From  the  per- 
petual snows  of  Shasta  to  the  perpetual  summer  of  Southern  California,  all 
along  the  scattered  line  of  country  school-houses  he  finds  the  transplanted 
eastern  teacher  undergoing  a  process  of  adaptation  to  the  educational  wants 
of  a  mixed  and  mobile  New  America.  The  spring  institutes  are  held  with 
regard  to  the  convenience  of  teachers'  travel,  and  of  the  normal  school  pro- 
fessors and  the  State  Superintendent  or  Deputy  who  invariably  paiticipate  in 
them.  President  Allen,  the  much  respected  head  of  the  California  State  Nor- 
mal School,  is  ably  seconded  by  Prof.'H.  B.  Norton,  a  natural  born  teacher 
of  teachers  and  loving  student  of  nature.  Their  four  months'  vacation  per- 
mits a  liberal  sprinkling  of  rambles  with  rod  and  gun  from  point  to  point 
where  the  institutes  are  held.  Their  road  from  Ukiah,  Mendocino  county, 
among  the  great  Redwoods  of  the  Coast  Range,  curves  round  among  the 
wildest  spurs  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  nearly  to  the  Oregon  line;  thence  down 
through  mining  districts,  the  "  big  trees  "  of  Calaveras,  through  twenty  of 
our  fifty-two  counties.  The  teachers  are  faithful  in  attendance,  though  many  of 
them  ride  to  the  institutes  on  horseback,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  !  Each 
county  pays  $100  towards  the  expenses  (and  as  much  more  as  they  choose)  ; 
the  pay  of  teachers  goes  on  during  attendance.  There  must  be  an  annual  in- 
stitute lasting  from  three  to  five  days  in  every  county  containing  twenty  school 
districts,  and  there  may  be  more  than  one,  or  one  of  longer  duration  when 
the  demand  is  greater.  The  Santa  Cruz  and  Napa  county  institutes  have 
just  closed,  and  have  been  conducted  with  unusual  spirit.  Twelve  more,  in 
the  northern  counties,  will  be  held  during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  of 
w.iich  notes  will  be  sent  to  the  Weekly. 


Michigan. 


THE  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  held  a  special  meeting  May  first. 
Legislature  and  Laboratory  trouble.  Prof.  Langley  has  secured  for  the 
depaitment  of  chemistry  and  physics  one  of  the  most  powerful  machines  for 
producing  the  electric  light  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  country.  Two  of  the 
seniors  appointed  to  take  part  in  the  literary  exercises  of  commencement  day, 
Miss  Mary  O.  Marston  and  Mr.  Geo.  C.  Comstock,  have  declined  the  honor. 
A  committee  of  the  senior  class  has  issued  letters  to  the  clergy  of  the  state,  we 
are  are  told,  asking  their  opinion  about  the  propriety  of  the  Regents  granting 
the  class  the  use  of  University  Hall  for  a  commencement  "  hop."  They  claim 
that  they  are  unable  to  entertain  their  friends  at  commencement  time  unless 

they  dance  them.  The  Legislature  of  this  state  does  not  seem  to  be  very 

successful  in  its  educational  law-making.  It  has  passed,  or  will  likely  pass, 
the  appropriations  for  current  expenses  of  the  schools  about  as  they  have  been 
asked  by  the  several  boards  ;  but  very  little  of  general  legislation  upon  educa- 
tional matters  is  likely  to  be  made.  Prof.  TarbelPs  bill  to  provide  for  the 
better  support  of  teachers'  institutes,  at  this  writing,  seems  most  likely  to  pass 
without  being  so  modified  as  to  lose  its  identity.  As  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education,  it  provides  that  all  officers  who  examine  and  license 
teachers  shall  collect  a  fee  of  one  dollar  of  each  male,  and  fifty  cents  of  each 
female  who  is  licensed.  These  fees  go  into  the  county  treasury  and  constitute 
a  county  institute  fund.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is 
required  to  hold,  by  himself  or  by  some  one  appointed  by  him,  an  institute 
each  year  in  every  county  having  one  thousand  children  within  the  school 
ages.  In  smaller  counties  the  holding  of  the  institute  is  optional  with  the 
Superintendent,  unless  requested  by  fifteen  teachers  of  the  county ;  or  if  there 
are  not  fifteen  teachers  in  a  county,  the  institute  may  be  called  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  teachers  of  adjoining  counties.  All  registered  attendants  upon  the 
exercises  of  an  institute  must  pay  a  fee  of  fifty  cents,  provided  they  have  not 
within  the  year  paid  the  examination  fee  before  mentioned.  In  case  this 
county  fund  is  not  sufficient  to  support  the  annual  institute  the  Superintendent 
can  draw  from  the  state  treasury  sixty  dollars  for  each  institute  provided  he 
does  not  draw  in  any  year  for  this  purpose  more  than  eighteen  hundred  dol- 
lars. The  Superintendent  is  also  authorized  to  hold,  each  year,  one  Central 
State  Institute,  at  a  cost  to  the  State  not  exceeding  four  hundred  dollars.  If 
this  bill  becomes  a  law  it  will  be  of  immense  advantage  to  our  schools.  All 
attempts  have  failed  to  make  any  improvement  or  even  change  in  our  almost 
worthless  system  of  township  supervision.  Both  district  and  county  systems 
of  supervision  have  had  able  and  earnest  advocates  in  the  Legislature,  but  their 
efforts  have  been  in  vain.  Mr.  S.  Johnson,  of  Cass  county,  presented  an  ex- 
cellent bill  for  a  county  system  of  supervision,  but  it  was  mercilessly  slaugh- 
tered. The  bill,  prepared  by  the  Superintendent  in  conjunction  with  a  com- 
mittee of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  providing  for  a  district  plan, 
met  with  a  similar  fate. 


Minnesota. 


THE  plans  for  a  high  school  building-in  Minneapolis  have  been  completed, 
and  the  contracts  awarded.  It  is  designed  to  have  the  structure  enclosed,  and 
the  first  floor  ready  for  the  reception  of  pupils  by  the  first  day  of  September. 

 Superintendent  Burt  has  issued  a  circular  letter  in  reference  to  the  new 

contract  for  furnishing  text- books,  in  which  letter  the  following  statement  is 
made :  "  The  spirit  and  design  of  section  4  of  the  text-book  law  will  be  met, 
if  clerks  and  county  superintendents  of  schools  make  their  requisitions  for 
books  wanted,  when  the  commission  shall  have  announced  the  authors  and 


publishers  of  the  books  that  the  contractor  is  to  furnish." — —Superintendent 
Eorrie,  of  Stillwater,  the  President  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  must 
be  anxious  about  this  time  in  getting  the  pins  set  for  the  next  meeting  of  this 
body.  We  venture  the  prediction  that  it  will  be  found  much  easier  to  dis- 
cover holes  than  to  secure  the  pins  which  will  fit  them.  The  themes  which 
demand  discussion  at  this  hour  are  numerous  and  pressing.  The  question  is, 
who  will  give  us  something  fresh — something  suited  to  our  needs  ?  Let  those 
who  are  called  on  to  shoulder  any  responsibility  connected  with  this  forth- 
coming convention  respond  cheerfully,  and  let  us  be  determined  to  have  an 
educational  revival. 


Chicago  Notes. 


Prof.  James  Hannan,  Chicago. 

AT  the  last  institute  of  the  grammar  grade  teachers,  Superintendent  Piek- 
ard  advised  that,  in  view  of  present  complications  in  Europe,  and  the 
probable  frequent  reference  to  the  matter  directly  and  otherwise  in  accounts 
from  the  seat  of  war,  some  conversational  lessons  should  be  given  on  the  met- 
ric system.  Mr.  Pickard  thought  that  attention  should  be  called  to  at  least 
three  units  of  the  system — the  metre,  the  litre,  and  the  gramme — that  the  de- 
rivation of  each,  so  to  speak,  from  the  metre  should  be  explained  ;  that  the 
four  Greek  prefixes — deka,  hecto,  kilo,  and  myria, — with  their  signification 
and  peculiar  use  indicating  multiples  should  be  taught ;  that  three  Latin  pre- 
fixes— deci,  centi,  and  milli — with  their  peculiar  use  as  sub-multiples,  should 
also  be  similarly  taught.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  the  peculiarities  of  abbre- 
viation, and  a  few  of  the  equivalents  of  the  metric  terms  in  distance,  weight, 
etc.,  were  noticed,  such  terms  occurring  in  accounts  of  battles  and  campaigns 

could  be  readily  translated.  His  friends  will  regret  to  learn  that  Mr. 

Merriman,  principal  of  the  Hayes  School,  and  the  senior  principal  of  the 
city,  has  become  seriously  embarrassed,  financially.  His  supposed  success  in 
worldly  affairs  has  long  caused  him  to  be  regarded,  and  furtively  pointed  out 
as  a  standing  proof  and  a  living  monument  of  the  falsity  of  the  popular  no- 
tion that  it  is  imposible  for  a  schoolmaster  to  be  anything  else  than  a  poor 
man.  His  eligibly  situated  and  handsome  city  property,  and  his  interesting 
and  valuable  fruit  farm  in  Michigan  were  such  possessions  as  are  never  asso- 
ciated with  the  average  schoolmaster,  whether  historical  or  actual.  Mr.  Mer- 
riman's  embarrassment  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  on  his  part  to  improve  his 
property  to  an  extent  that  his  present  income  would  not  warrant, 
and  may,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  attributed  to  the  severe 
and  unexpected  reduction  of  salaries  to  which  all  Chicago  teachers  have  been 
subjected.  Mr.  Merriman  is  a  victim  to  his  excessive  faith  in  Chicago.  He 
is  entitled  to,  and,  with  his  excellent  wife  and  family,  will  receive  the  sym- 
pathy which  a  veteran,  faithful,  and  successful  teacher  deserves  in  a  misfor- 
tune which  is  only  pecuniary.  The  Chicago  Board  of  Education  has  fixed 

the  price  of  school  books  for  the  ensuing  year  by  the  unanimous  adoption  of 
a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  only  sixty-five  per  cent  of  last  year's  published 
retail  prices  shall  be  paid. 


Publishers'  Notes. 


ALL  letters  relating  to  advertising  or  subscription  should  be  addressed  to 
S.  R.  Winchell  &  Co.,  170  Clark  Street,  Chicago.  Letters  designed 
for  the  individual  editors  should  be  addressed  to  them  as  their  names  are  pub- 
lished in  the  Weekly. 

JOHNSON'S  CYCLOPEDIA. 
This  work  continues  to  gain  in  popular  favor,  and  is  now  the  standard 
wherever  known.    The  following  are  only  a  sample  of  the  opinions  of  scholars 
concerning  it. 

William  H.  Wells,  formerly  Superintendent  of  Chicago  Schools,  says  : 
"  I  have  made  a  pretty  careful  examination  of  a  large  number  of  articles  in 
'  Johnson's  Universal  Cyclopaedia,'  and  find  everywhere  the  marks  of  the  most 
careful  research  and  remarkable  fulness  and  completeness  of  information  in 
the  smallest  compass  of  language.  There  is  not  a  family  of  any  cultivation 
in  the  land  that  would  not  find  it  a  valuable  treasure-house." 

Duane  Doty,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Chicago  Schools,  says  : 
"  I  am  astonished  at  the  amount  and  value  of  the  information  contained  in 
the  first  two  volumes  of  'Johnson's  New  Universal  Cyclopxdia.'    Nothing  in 
the  shape  of  a  cyclopredia  satisfies  me  so  well  as  this." 
Hon.  S.  H.  McCrea  says  : 

"  I  regard  Johnson's  Cyclopaedia  as  the  most  compendious  and  complete 
work  of  the  kind  ever  printed  ;  and  although  I  had  the  American  and  Zell's 
complete,  after  a  careful  examination  I  bought  Johnson's,  believing  it  is  worth 
more  than  both  of  the  above." 

The  introduction  of  such  a  work  as  this  into  a  community  is  a  great  public 
good  ;  therefore  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  this  is  having  a  great  sale  wherever 
introduced,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  following  facts  :  In  Beloit,  Wis.,  120  sets 
have  been  ordered ;  in  Whiteside  county,  111.,  over  500  sets;  in  Campton, 
111.,  population  957,  35  sets  ;  in  three  towns,  which  have  altogether  less  than 
3,500  population,  73  sets;  one  man  has  sold  49  sets  in  four  weeks  in  a  town 
having  less  than  2,200  population.  The  sale  of  this  work  offers  a  useful, 
pleasant,  and  profitable  employment  to  teachers,  clergymen,  and  intelligent 
business  men  of  good  character.  Mr.  C.  G.  G.  Paine,  whose  address  is  post 
office  box  235,  is  the  Chicago  agent. 
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Editorial. 

AS  a  far-reaching  and  final  remedy  for  incompetency  in  all 
departments  of  our  educational  service,  the  most  thorough 
and  comprehensive  measures  for  promoting  professional  instruc- 
tion are  indispensable.  A  knowledge  of  the  science  of  educa- 
tion and  the  art  of  teaching  must  be  exacted  of  all  who  are  to 
occupy  the  places  of  responsibility  and  trust,  either  as  school 
officers  or  teachers.  Where  an  entire  nation  is  to  be  educated, 
the  entire  nation  should,  in  a  liberal  sense,  become  educators, 
to  the  extent,  at  least,  that  each  citizen  should  possess  an  intel- 
ligent and  thorough  appreciation  of  education,  both  as  to  its 
true  ends  and  its  essential  means.  Education  suffers  no  less 
from  the  incompetency  of  professed  friends  to  defend  it  than 
from  the  attacks  of  its  open  and  avowed  enemies.  It  is  simply 
a  fact  that  so  [vast  and  complicated  has  our  school  system  be- 
come, and  so  far  has  it  advanced  beyond  the  old  landmarks,  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  educated  classes  are  too  ignorant  of  its 
details  to  be  able  to  defend  it  from  the  assaults  of  even  its  more 
common-place  adversaries.  If  there  be  any  doubt  upon  this 
subject,  let  the  skeptical  but  listen  to  the  discussion  of  any  ques- 
tion touching  "cheap  text-books,"  normal  schools,  teachers' 
institutes,  or  county  superintendents,  in  any  of  our  state  legisla- 
tures, not  even  excepting  that  of  Massachusetts,  the  mother  of 
American  education.  Our  public  school  system  has  outgrown 
the  knowledge  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  intelligent  classes. 
Its  progressive  development  has  given  birth  to  new  agencies, 
whose  true  functions  are,  as  yet,  but  imperfectly  understood  by 
a  great  majority  of  the  people.  This  fact  accounts  for  the 
dense  and  disgraceful  ignorance  displayed  in  the  discussion  of 
educational  questions  by  our  legislatures. 

The  study  of  education,  as  such,  therefore,  has  become  a  ne- 
cessity of  the  times.  It  must  be  recognized  universally  that  the 
teacher  is  the  most  conspicuous  personage  in  the  system.  The 
teacher  must  be  thoroughly  educated  and  trained.  He  must  be 
made  capable  of  leading  in  all  things  pertaining  to  his  profes- 


sion. His  influence  in  the  school,  and  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
outside  of  the  school,  should  be  supreme.  While  lie  educates 
the  children  mentally  and  morally,  he  should  be  able  to  educate 
the  people  educationally.  To  this  end  the  business  of  multiply- 
ing and  perfecting  the  agencies  for  the  preparation  of  teachers 
must  be  indefinitely  extended.  The  American  normal  school 
must  be  regarded  as  being  just  in  its  infancy.  The  number  of 
such  schools  will,  in  the  near  future,  be  greatly  increased.  Their 
organization  and  management  will  be,  as  they  may  be,  vastly  im- 
proved. Their  mission  is  to  make  the  vocation  of  the  teacher 
in  reality  what  it  now  is  only  in  name,  a  profession.  They 
must  be  made  equal  to  the  task  of  supplying  every  school  with 
"  an  able  master  worthy  of  the  high  vocation  of  instructing  the 
people."  Grant  the  potency  of  the  argument  for  one  teachers' 
seminary,  and  you  concede  the  necessity  for  as  many  as  may  be 
required  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  entire  school  system 

This  is  not  assuming  that  there  are  not  many  competent  teach- 
ers who  have  never  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  special  training.  It 
is  freely  conceded  that  there  are.  Nor  is  it  assuming  that  all 
who  are  trained  in  normal  schools,  however  good,  will  prove 
successful  as  teachers.  It  is  freely  conceded  that  some  will  fail. 
But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  argument.  A  supply  of  able 
teachers  and  competent  school  officers  must  be  created.  It  will 
not  appear  spontaneously.  It  will  come  only  by  and  through  a 
wise  adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  These  means  will  be  com- 
posed of  institutions  and  agencies  wisely  organized  and  efficient- 
ly conducted  with  sole  reference  to  the  desired  end.  The  doubt- 
ing may  doubt,  partisans  may  oppose,  demagogues  may  obstruct, 
and  the  superficial  may  contrive  substitutes,  but  this  work  will 
go  on.  The  business  of  providing  competent  educators,  wheth- 
er as  teachers  or  school  officers,  will  only  be  second  in  magni- 
tude to  that  of  educating  the  whole  people.  The  whole  "people 
can  never  be  educated  until  an  adequate  supply  of  those  who 
comprehend  their  business  is  produced  for  all  departments  of  the 
work. 

Neither  teachers'  institutes,  normal  institutes,  nor  any  other 
temporary  choice,  can  ever  be  made  a  substitute  for  permanent, 
thorough,  and  efficient  training  schools.  They  are  simply  use- 
ful to  those  who  cannot  secure  any  greater  advantages.  They 
are  useful  as  a  means  of  quickening  public  sentiment,  and  of 
conveying  general  educational  ideas  to  the  young  and  inexperi- 
enced. But  to  say  they  are  sufficient  is  to  declare  education  to 
be  below  the  level  of  the  mechanical  trades,  and  to  degrade  the 
fundamental  work  of  forming  character  to  that  which  aims  to 
produce  the  commonest  commodities  of  daily  life.  It  is  virtual- 
ly to  confess,  indeed,  that  the  enlightenment  of  the  people  and 
their  preparation  for  citizenship  are  merely  secondary  objects  of 
public  concern.  Only  the  most  thorough  and  permanent  meas- 
ures can  produce  the  results  demanded.  In  substituting  teach- 
ers' institutes  for  normal  schools,  the  legislature  of  Kansas  has 
committed  a  stupendous,  not  to  say  a  stupid,  blunder.  The 
statesmanship  that  can  abolish  normal  schools,  and  then  vote  a 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  for  penitentiaries,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  characterize. 

Besides  a  vast  increase  in  the  number  and  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  our  normal  schools,  special  provision 
should  be  made  in  high  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  for  in- 
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struction  in  the  history,  nature,  means,  and  ends  of  education, 
with'particular  reference  to  the  condition  and  needs  of  modern 
education.  School  systems,  school  legislation,  school  architec- 
ture, school  organization,  school  management,  and  kindred  mat- 
ters, should  be  made  subjects  of  careful  study  and  comparison. 
We  can  afford  to  blunder  anywhere  and  everywhere  else  rather 
than  here,  because  blunders  here  will  be  sure  to  generate  blun- 
ders everywhere  else.  No  person  should_be  permitted  to  serve 
as  a  school  officer  who  cannot  prove  by  the  most  certain  tests 
that  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  every  part  of  the  system  he  is 
to  aid  in  administering.  No  person  should  be  allowed  to  direct 
a  system  of  education  who  is  not  well  informed  concerning  its 
details  and  in  full  sympathy  with  its  objects.  To  pursue  a  con- 
trary policy  is  simply  to  invite  the  failures  we  so  often  reap. 
Purge  our  educational  service  of  incompetency,  and  there  would 
be  slight  occasion  for  complaint.  Whatever  other  defects  might 
exist  in  the  system  would  soon  be  rooted  out  by  an  active  and 
efficient  personnel.  Let  briefless  lawyers,  sickly  clergymen,  pa- 
tientless  physicians,  and  pestiferous  demagogues  be  consigned  to 
back  seats.  Let  practical  educators  be  called  to  the  front,  and 
our  educational  service  will  be  speedily  reformed. 

The  struggle  over  the  question  of  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance has  been  more  animated  than  ever  during  the  past  winter, 
especially  in  the  halls  of  legislation.  Public  opinion  may  be 
said  to  be  still  very  much  unsettled  on  this  subject.  The  views 
of  the  most  prominent  and  most  able  educators  are  by  no  means 
uniform,  some  of  them  taking  strong  ground  against  it,  while 
probably  the  majority  are  even  more  strenuous  for  it.  The 
debates  over  proposed  legislation  of  this  kind  are  invariably  ex- 
cited, and  often  extremely  heated;  but  the  zeal  manifested,  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  is  not  always  according  to  knowledge.  The 
questions  involved  are  by  no  means  easy  of  solution,  and  some 
of  them  reacli  to  the  very  roots  of  human  nature  and  of  the 
province  of  government.  To  an  intelligent  treatment  of  them, 
the  most  careful  study  ought  to  be  considered  an  indispensable 
prerequisite. 

On  the  whole,  considering  what  has  been  attempted  during  the 
past  year,  it  can  not  be  said  that  compulsory  school  attendance 
— a  better,  because  more  nearly  correct  term,  than  "compulsory 
education," — has  made  much  progress.  Laws  for  enforced  at- 
tendance have  been  before  many  of  the  state  legislatures;  and 
in  some  of  these  bodies  they  have  received  prolonged  attention 
in  both  committee-room  and  the  legislative  chambers.  But  in 
none  of  them,  we  believe,  except  in  that  of  Ohio,  have  any  of 
the  proposed  measures  succeeded  in  passage.  In  the  Buckeye 
State,  under  favorable  auspices,  a  reasonably  judicious  law  of  this 
kind  is  placed  on  trial.  If  such  a  statute  succeeds  anywhere,  in 
a  Western  or  Middle  state,  it  will  be  this  under  the  care  and 
stimulus  of  Ohio  educators  and  school  officers.  The  result  will 
be  anxiously  awaited. 

It  does  not  appear  as  yet  that  any  law  compelling  attendance 
upon  the  public  schools,  or  equivalent  education  otherwise,  has 
met  with  any  marked  success — or,  perhaps  it  may  be  said,  with 
any  success  at  all — any  where  in  this  country  outside  of  New 
England.  In  Michigan,  which  had  the  first  straight  compulsory 
law  of  this  description  ordained  by  any  of  the  states,  it  has  been 
a  flat  failure  from  the  beginning.  The  late  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  when  about  to  retire  from  office,  declared 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  an  instance  of  its  enforcement,  and 
the  attendance  upon  the  common  schools,  during  some  years 
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have  seemed  more  favorable  in  the  commonwealths  of  the  far 
northwest  than  elsewhere  in  the  land.  For  years  the  modern 
Massachusetts  truant  law  was  comparatively  inefficient,  but  is  now 
understood  to  be  doing  good  service.  Secretary  Northrop  re- 
ports favorably  of  the  operation  of  similar  laws  in  Connecticut. 
And  now  comes  New  Hampshire,  with  her  last  report,  saying  that, 
as  regards  compulsory  attendance  of  pupils,  it  is  found  that  the 
law  enacted  for  that  purpose  is  universally  approved.  Although 
the  law  has  accomplished  favorable  results,  yet  it  is  only  where 
but  a  slight  disinclination  to  attend  school  prevails;  and  where 
there  is  a  disposition  to  evade  it,  it  is  generally  ineffective.  This 
is  not  very  strong  testimony,  but  it  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  and 
is,  we  suspect,  stronger  than  can  be  had  from  most  of  the  states. 

W. 

The  hard  times,  and  some  growth  of  common  sense,  probably, 
have  prompted  the  young  ladies  of  a  number  of  graduating 
classes  this  year  to  resolve  to  dress  upon  commencement  day  in 
plain  costume — some  of  them  deciding  upon  simple  calico 
dresses.  The  idea  is  an  excellent  one,  if  only  the  resolution  be 
not  taken  in  the  spirit  of  Diogenes  the  cynic,  which  evoked  the 
sarcasm  from  a  friend:  "O  Diogenes,  I  see  thy  pride  through 
the  holes  in  thy  garments  !"  Genuine  economy,  springing  from 
right  motives,  is  to  be  commended,  specially  now,  as  the  country 
begins  to  recover  from  its  long  financial  stringency.  But  the 
crusade  against  expensive  clothing  is  very  mild  in  this  country  com- 
pared with  that  undertaken  againstfinery  by  a  country  clergyman 
and  his  wife  in  England.  Several  weeks  ago  he  took  his  congre- 
gation to  task  for  the  wearing  of  jewelry  and  fine  raiment,  and 
after  criticising  them  so  closely  that  some  of  them  left  the  church 
in  anger,  he  announced  that  he  had  drawn  up  regulations  for  the 
Sunday  School,  providing  that  no  collars  or  cuffs,  artificial  flow- 
ers, feathers,  brooches,  lockets,  or  ear-rings  were  to  be  worn 
there.  In  attempting  to  carry  out  the  regulations,  he  came  to 
grief.  One  child,  with  a  penny-locket  on,  was  deprived  of  the 
ornament,  and  eight  girls  with  small  sprays  of  flowers  on  their 
hats,  were  turned  out  by  the  clergyman's  wife.  Upon  this  teach- 
ers and  scholars  made  common  cause,  and  left  the  school  with  a 
rush.  Once  outside  they  were  joined  by  the  people  of  the  par- 
ish, and  created  a  scandalous  scene  by  hooting  and  yelling,  which 
annoyed  the  vicar  and  his  wife  into  temporary  submission.  W. 

The  pioneer  society,  in  a  series  of  associations  which  ought  to 
be  long  in  its  list  as  well  as  its  endurance,  was  regularly  organized 
a  few  days  ago  in  New  York  city,  under  the  state  law  for  incor- 
porated bodies.  It  takes  the  name  of  "The  Educational  Relief 
Society,"  and  its  object  is  stated  to  be  "to  cooperate  with  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  advancing  the 
cause  of  education  on  a  broad  and  unsectarian  basis,  and  princi- 
pally and  especially  to  clothe,  feed,  and  keep  in  the  public  schools 
the  destitute  children  of  the  said  city,  and  incidentally  to  aid 
the  parents,  and  those  having  the  charge  of  such  children,  in 
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after  its  enactment,  actually  retrograded.  In  New  York,  the  new 
law  is  very  nearly  a  failure,  as  was  noted  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Weekly.  Very  similar  is  the  record  of  the  operation  of 
such  laws  in  California  and  the  other  states  west  or  south  of  the 
Hudson,  in  which  it  has  been  tried. 

But  if  such  a  law  ought  to  be  a  success  anywhere  in  the  repub- 
lic, it  should  be  in  New  England.  In  this  little  but  potential 
tract,  upon  the  present  soil  of  Massachusetts,  so  long  ago  as  1642, 
the  first  law  for  compulsory  instruction  of  the  young  was  or- 
dained on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.    The  conditions  .of  success 
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such  manner  as  shall  enable  them  to  secure  the  education,  eleva- 
tion, and  improvement  of  their  children."  It  is  not  composed 
of  teachers  and  school  officers,  but  of  public-spirited  citizens 
generally;  and  among  its  directors  are  men  of  national  reputa- 
tion, as  Peter  Cooper,  Wm.  C.  Bryant,  Dr.  Holland,  the  Rev. 
Alfred  Taylor,  the  distinguished  Sunday  School  worker,  and 
others.  The  society  makes  thus  a  most  hopeful  beginning,  and 
we  trust  a  tree  of  centuries  has  thus  been  planted.  Its  history 
will  be  watched  with  interest,  especially  by  those  who  may  look 
to  the  formation  of  similar  societies  in  other  cities  of  the  Union. 

W. 

The  American  Philological  Association  will  meet  this  year  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  Baltimore,  in  a  three  days' 
session,  beginning  July  10th.  The  progress  of  philological 
study  will  be  reviewed  in  the  President's  address.  But  the  dis- 
cussion of  greatest  interest  and  practical  importance  promises  to 
be  that  upon  reform  in  English  spelling,  toward  which  steps  have 
been  taken  at  previous  meetings.  Every  one  who  writes,  prints, 
makes  materials  for  printing,  or  reads  proofs  in  the  vernacular, 
ought  to  centre  his  attention  upon  this  discussion  ;  for  all  the 
classes  indicated  are  closely  concerned  in  the  proposed  reform. 
Considering  the  millions  now  yearly  wasted,  in  the  value  of 
physical  and  mental  energy,  time,  and  matter  wasted  in  the  per- 
sistent reproduction  of  useless  letters  in  our  speech,  the  sooner  a 
radical  change  comes — and  comes  in  good  shape — the  better. 
As  Hamlet  says  to  the  players,  "O,  reform  it  altogether  !" 

W. 

MORAL  CULTURE. 

  • 

•    Miss  P.  W.  Sudlow,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

I AM  aware  that  while  the  anxious  worker  calls  for  something  practical, 
something  of  which  he  can  make  immediate  and  conscious  use,  there  is 
at  the  same  time  nothing  more  truly  practical  than  that  which  awakens  thought 
by  the  statement  and  elucidation  of  far-reaching  principles,  discovering  to  the 
mind  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  work  in  hand,  and  the  basis 
truths  upon  which  success  must  rest. 

The  enthusiasm  enkindled  by  a  review  of  the  records  of  the  past,  and  an 
emulation  awakened  by  the  contemplation  of  the  achievements  of  other  toil- 
ers, each  scene  lighted  up  by  the  glowing  imagination  and  the  poetic  concep- 
tion of  another,  is  preeminently  practical.  It  gives  a  power  that  mere  instruc- 
tion can  never  impart.  Knowledge  is  not  always  power.  Enthusiasm  gives 
potency  to  otherwise  feeble  ability. 

Yet,  while  philosophic  disquisitions,  and  moral  enthusiasm,  rank  high  as 
forces,  there  are  still  wanting  methods  and  appliances,  practical  skill  and  de- 
tailed instruction,  to  the  successful  working  out  of  the  thoughts  generated,  and 
the  impulse  set  in  motion  by  the  former.  These  latter  must  be  elaborated  by 
patient  perseverence  and  varied  means. 

Some  of  the  elements  of  a  well  regulated  moral  character  for  which  the 
school,  in  its  place  and  degree,  is  responsible,  are  habits  of  order,  punctuality, 
neatness,  purity  of  speech,  proprieties  of  personal  behavior,  obedience,  truth- 
fulness, etc.  I  say  habits  designedly,  for  in  the  inculcation  of  these  virtues, 
training  is  more  potent  than  teaching.  Solomon  did  not  say:  Teach  a  child 
what  he  shall  do  and  he  will  do  it ;  but,  train  up  a  child,  etc. 

Herein  the  teacher  has  untold  advantage  over  any  other  public  instructor  in 
morals,  that  he  can  insist  on  the  practice  of  what  he  teaches. 

The  pupils  should  also  be  led  to  an  apprehension  of  the  obligations  grow- 
ing out  of  their  relation  to  the  school ;  to  one  another ;  to  home ;  to  country  ; 
to  their  Creator. 

To  secure  order  from  pupils,  all  the  appliances  and  work  of  the  school- 
room must  be  arranged  in  an  orderly  manner.  The  teacher  should  conform 
to  this,  and  require  a  strict  and  continued  compliance  on  the  part  of  the  pupils 
in  coming,  going,  sitting,  standing,  and  in  disposing  of  books,  apparatus,  etc. 
Soon  this  will  become  the  habit  of  the  school  ;  all  new  comers  will  con- 
form to  it,  and  order  will  not  only  be  established  in  the  school,  but  will  be- 
come an  element  of  personal  character  in  the  individual  child,  in  proportion 
to  the  time  spent  in  the  school  and  the  strength  of  counter  influence. 


So  with  neatness,  purity  of  speech,  and  the  proprieties  of  personal  be- 
havior. The  teacher  must  first  give  to  the  pupils  the  benefit  of  personal  ex- 
ample in  all  the  intercourse  of  the  school,  and  then,  not  only  ask,  but  exact 
from  them  these  observances  and  manners,  not  fitfully,  but  continuously;  and, 
while  very  patient  with  the  awkward  or  careless  learner — thoughtless  oftimes 
because  a  child — and  very  gentle  with  those  who  may  be  taking  their  first  les- 
sons in  pure  speech  and  gentle  manners,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  persistent  in 
requiring  from  them  the  effort  of  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  good 
taste  and  good  breeding  in  every  utterance  and  action. 

Time  should  not  be  lost,  nor  the  pupils  annoyed,  by  repeated  reproofs  for 
bad  manners  and  bad  conduct,  but  the  practice  of  their  opposites  should  be 
insisted  upon  till  the  good  overmasters  and  supplants  the  bad. 

As  motives  to  effort,  the  gain  that  will  come  to  himself;  the  approval  of 
parents,  teachers,  and  friends ;  his  own  conscious  self-respect;  and  the  sanc- 
tion of  Him  who  has  made  such  wondrous  display,  all  about  us,  of  order,  fit- 
ness, and  beauty,  may  be  presented. 

I  mentioned  truthfulness  last,  but  it  is  at  the  foundation  of  all  excellence. 
Truth  first,  and  grace  and  beauty  are  readily  superinduced  to  complete  and 
adorn  the  moral  character.  And,  here  again,  the  teacher  must  be  the  exem- 
plar, and  all  the  arrangements  and  requirements  of  the  school  must  conform 
to  an  unquestionable  basis  of  truth.  No  promises  or  pretensions  of  doing 
what  is  not  intended;  no  false  excuses  for  neglect  of  duty;  no  planning  for 
display  at  the  expense  of  honest  labor  and  acquirement ;  no  neglect  of  a 
work  not  so  easy  of  accomplishment  as  another ;  no  excusing  from  duties 
fairly  imposed  ;  no  explaining  away  or  covering  up  of  honest  failure,  must 
find  place  in  the  conduct  of  the  teacher  or  the  programme  of  the  school. 
The  teacher  easily  reads  the  subterfuges  of  the  child  in  its  attempt  to  evade 
duty  or  cover  up  delinquencies,  and  the  child  in  its  turn  and  degree  is  no  less 
clear-sighted,  and,  alas,  more  imitative.  "Be  careful  that  you  offend  not  one 
of  these  little  ones." 

It  cannot  be  expected,  reasonably,  that  all  schools,  and  every  pupil,  be  the 
teacher  ever  so  faithful  and  competent,  can  be  brought  up  to  the  desired  stan- 
dard of  conduct  or  acquirement.  Nobody  does  expect  it,  and  teachers  have 
no  need  to  try  to  make  their  own  work  or  that  of  their  pupils  appear  to  be 
better  than  it  is. 

But  whoever  else  should  misjudge,  let  the  teacher  have  the  consciousness 
that  the  pupils  under  her  care  are  living  with  her  in  an  atmosphere  of  sincerity 
and  truth. 

But,  here,  again,  follows  the  duty  of  requirement,  of  training.  The  ar- 
rangements of  the  school  providing  for  honest  work,  and  the  teacher's  exem- 
plification of  the  same  integrity  of  purpose,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  establish 
the  principle  of  truthfulness  in  the  character  of  the  pupil,  unless  its  practice 
is  exacted  from  him.  The  best  effort  of  the  child  must  be  demanded,  and  the 
teacher  must  not  be  slack  to  see  that  it  is  given.  The  conscience  of  the  child 
must  be  taught  to  be  dissatisfied  with  less  than  this.  He  must  not  be  bur- 
dened with  the  disapproval  of  his  teacher,  or  with  self-reproach  because  he 
does  not  succeed  best ;  but  he  must  be  required  to  satisfy  both  himself  and 
his  teacher  that  he  has  made  honest  effort  to  succeed.  This  done,  and  he 
merits  commendation  and  loving  encouragement  to  further  effort.  The 
teacher  should  also  be  especially  vigilant  to  see  that  no  false  reports  are  made 
and  accepted,  that  no  spoken  or  acted  falsehood  unwittingly  meets  with  ap- 
proval. 

If  all  dishonesty  cannot  be  prevented,  or  detected,  this  much  can,  and 
ought  to  be  secured:  a  prevailing  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the  practice  of  truth- 
fulness, and  a  deep  conviction  that  a  violation  of  truth  is  a  wrong  done  one's 
self,  a  blot  on  the  reputation  of  the  school,  and  a  source  of  grief  to  the 
teacher,  as  well  as  wrong  in  itself ,  and  a  sin  against  God.  Thus,  all  of  the 
virtues  that  are  to  adorn  the  future  citizen  are,  or  should  be,  found  in  active 
exemplification  and  practice  in  the  school. 

The  well-disciplined  and  properly  conducted  school  does  have  them  all  thus 
embodied  and  set  forth,  and  moral  culture  does  form  an  essential  and  abid- 
ing element  of  the  same. 

"Thou  knowest  but  little 
If  thou  dost  think  true  virtue  is  confined 
To  climes  and  systems  ;  no,  it  flows  spontaneous 
Like  life's  warm  stream,  throughout  the  whole  creation, 
And  beats  the  pulse  of  every  faithful  heart." 

The  service  of  truth  and  virtue  to  be  ennobling  to  the  character  must  be, 
not  only  an  obedient,  but  a  willing  service;  hence,  in  addition  to  this  prohi- 
bition against  wrong-doing  by  direct  requirement  and  the  practice  of  theright, 
there  must  be  a  sentiment  created,  and  fostered,  against  all  that  is  impure, 
untruthful,  ignoble;  and  a  love  for,  and  loyalty  to,  all  that  is  pure,  noble,  and 
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right  and  the  next  practical  inquiry  is,  how  can  this  be  done  ?  How  can  we 
counteract  in  these  young  minds  and  hearts  the  tendencies  and  influences  to 
wrong  ?  How  awaken  and  stimulate  a  love  for  the  beautiful,  the  true,  and 
the  good  ? 

If  in  our  own  hearts  we  find  that  love  for,  and  high  appreciation  of  child- 
hood, that  reverent  faith  in  its  capacities  and  destiny,  and  that  quickened 
sense  of  responsibility  which  those  should  have  who  assume  the  duties  of 
teacher,  we  shall  find  ourselves  with  lavish  means  and  opportunities. 

The  daily  opportunity  for  friendly  greeting  ;  the  opening  ten  minutes  of  the 
school,  precious  seed-time  when  the  mind  is  buoyant  and  receptive,  open  to 
mpressions  that  may  fall  as  a  benediction  for  the  entire  day  ;  the  various  les- 
sons of  the  day,  especially  the  reading,  to  which  so  much  time  is  given ;  •  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  quiet  closing*belI  when  the  few  only  are  present ;  all  of 
these  times  and  seasons  are  open  to  the  teachers  of  our  public  schools.  All 
of  these  opportunities  for  wise  instruction  in  duty  ;  for  loving  reproof  and 
gentle  counsel ;  all  of  these  opportunities  for  stirring  with  reverent  touch  the 
cords  of  sentiment  and  affection,  and  sowing  in  these  young  hearts  the  seeds 
that  shall  bear  fruitage  of  future  happiness  and  success,  are  the  teachers  to 
improve. 

Finding  ourselves  thus  blessed  with  opportunity,  do  we  still  lack  appliances  ? 
While  we  have  the  Bible  with  its  divine  commands,  promises,  and  precepts  ; 
the  whole  range  of  literature  with  its  wealth  of  story,  verse,  and  song,  each 
and  all  of  which  can  be  laid  under  tribute  for  our  use,  and  the  promise  of 
Divine  wisdom  to  supplement  ours,  it  cannot  be.  The  lack,  if  lack  there  be,  is_ 
in  ourselves,  not  in  these  things. 

Our  principal  resource  must  be  in  song,  not  only  the  songs  learned  by  the 
children  elsewhere,  and  thus  made  available  without  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  and  used  without  reference  to  their  fitness,  in  some  cases,  but  songs 
selected  with  care,  and  special  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  school. 

There  is  abundance  of  choicest  matter  in  poem,  precept,  and  song ;  and  can 
there  be  better  possible  way  to  impress  sentiment,  awaken  emotion,  and  treas- 
ure up  truths  than  by  song  and  recitation  ?  We  think  not.  The  educational 
press  has  of  late  been  very  earnest  in  recommending  the  treasuring  up  by  the 
pupils,  of  as  many  as  possible,  of  the  gems  of  our  English  literature.  This 
is  advocated  principally  as  a  means  of  cultivating  a  pure  and  correct  taste  in 
literature,  and  surely  it  may  be  made  a  means  of  more  direct  moral  culture. 

Here  are  some  simple  couplets  that  came  to  hand  while  I  was  thinking  of 
this  : 

Dare  to  be  honest,  good,  and  sincere, 

Dare  to  please  God,  and  you  never  need  fear. 

Dare  to  be  brave  in  the  cause  of  the  right, 

Dare  with  the  enemy  ever  to  fight. 

Dare  to  be  loving  and  patient  each  day, 

Dare  speak  the  truth,  whatever  you  say. 

Dare  to  be  gentle  and  orderly,  too, 

Dare  shun  the  evil,  whatever  you  do. 

Dare  to  speak  kindly,  and  ever  be  true, 

Dare  to  do  right,  and  you'll  find  your  way  through. 
This  could  be  taught  the  little  ones,  on  successive  mornings,  a  couplet  at  a 
time,  till  all  was  learned,  and  then  used  at  one  exercise  for  the  morning,  fol- 
lowed by  song  ;  as  "Dare  to  do  right,  dare  to  be  true,"  or  other  appropriate 
melody.  If  the  teacher  desired,  it  might  be  interspersed  with  Scripture  re- 
frain, thus  : 

"Dare  to  be  honest,  good  and  sincere, 
Dare  to  please  God,  and  you  never  need  fear." 
"The  Lord  is  the  strength  of  my  life,  of  whom  should  I  be  afraid  ?" 
"Dare  to  be  patient  and  loving  each  day, 
Dare  to  speak  truth  whatever  you  say." 
"Let  not  mercy  and  truth  forsake  thee;  bind  them  about  thy  neck,  write 
them  upon  the  tables  of  thine  heart." 
*  "Dare  to  be  gentle  and  orderly,  too, 

Dare  shun  the  evil  whatever  you  do." 
"Enter  not  into  the  path  of  the  wicked,  and  go  not  into  the  way  of  evil 
men." 

And  so  to  the  close,  followed  by  appropriate  song. 

For  higher  grades  we  might  suggest  still  farther  :  If  you  would  infuse  a 
spirit  of  cheerful  effort,  take  Miss  Proctor's  "One  by  One,"  or  of  thanksgiv- 
ing and  trust,  Keble's  "Morning,"  and  follow  it  by  "Day  unto  day  uttereth 
speech,"  etc.,  and  sing  if  you  please  : 

"Come,  O  my  soul,  in  sacred  lays, 
Attempt  thy  great  Creator's  praise." 

For  patriotic  sentiment  let  the  school  learn  to  recite  properly  Drake's  "Ameri- 
can Flag,"  or  other  patriotic  verse.  Let  them  sing,  "My  country 'tis  of  thee," 
and  teach  them  to  remember  that  "Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation  ;  but  sin 
is  a  reproach  to  any  people." 


If  you  would  impress  the  pupils  with  a  sense  of  the  wonders  of  the  world 
on  which  they  dwell,  and  of  the  value  of  true  wisdom,  you  might  teach  them 
to  recite  Noyes's  version  of  the  XXVIIIth  chapter  of  Job,  and  sing  if  you 
please  : 

"Eternal  Source  of  life  and  light, 
Supremely  wise  and  good." 
These  are  hasty  jottings  down  of  what  comes  to  mind  without  time  for 
research.    Longfellow's  "Psalm  of  Life,"  and  "The  Builders,"  fixed  in  the 
memory,  would  be  a  joy  and  an  inspiration  long  after  you  may  have  parted 
company  with  those  to  whom  you  might  impart  their  glowing  numbers. 

In  like  manner,  from  the  inspired  singers  and  writers  of  our  own,  and  ot 
other  tongues,  gems  of  untold  value  may  be,  little  by  little,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  teacher,  treasured  in  the  storehouse  ot  memory,  a  perpetual  legacy  to 
enrich  the  heart  and  purify  the  taste.  How  could  the  possessors  thereof  ever 
learn  to  love  the  dross  and  alloy  of  impure  literature  if  thus  early  led  to 
value  the  true  and  the  pure  ? 

I  might  speak  of  the  use  to  be  made  of  mottoes  and  short  sayings,  and  sep- 
arate utterances  of  valuable  truths,  from  the  "Golden  Rule"  of  the  Bible,  to 
"Apples  of  Gold  in  Pictures  of  Silver,"  set  by  the  wise  and  good  of  later 
days,  and  of  the  reading  or  telling  of  appropriate  story  or  incident,  but  I  forbear. 

I  must  not  fail  to  speak  of  the  value,  especially  in  the  higher  grades  of 
school  work,  of  wise  admonition  and  inspiring  instruction  and  counsel  from 
the  lips  of  the  teacher.  This  may  be  given  in  conversations  in  which  the 
pupil  may  bear  a  part,  or  as  direct  appeals  to  the  school  collectedly.  Happy 
is  the  teacher  who  in  this  particular  is  equal  to  the  privilege  and  the  duty ; 
equal  in  loving  interest  for  the  highest  good  of  the  pupil ;  equal  in  the  ability 
of  coining  this  generous  sympathy  and  desire  into  words  of  such  force  and 
beauty  as  shall  carry  conviction,  and  impart  strength. 

Is  it  not  the  duty  of  each  intrusted  with  these  places  of  influence  to  strive 
for  this  fitness  and  power  ? 

"O  what  a  glory  doth  this  world  put  on 

For  him  who,  with  a  fervent  heart,  goes  forth 

Under  the  bright  and  glorious  sky,  and  looks 

On  duties  well  performed,  and  days  well  spent ! 

For  him  the  wind,  aye,  and  the  yellow  leaves 

Shall  have  a  v^ce,  and  give  him  eloquent  teachings. 

He  shall  so  hear  the  solemn  hymn,  that  Death 

Has  lifted  up  for  all,  that  he  shall  go 

To  his  long  resting-place  without  a  tear." 


THE  ROBIN'S  LESSON. 


Tarpley  Starr,  Virginia. 

FEED  the  little  winter  sparrows 
That  trip  round  with  timid  tread, 
Round  the  doorways  and  the  windows, 
For  the  scattering  crumbs  of  bread. 
All  the  tiny  twites  that  throng  us, 
Every  precious  thing  that  stays, 
As  a  household  friend  among  us, 

In  these  cheerless,  wintry  days. 
As  the  little  daughter  feeds  them, 

Let  her  young,  quick  eye  acquire 
How  a  nimble  footstep  frees  them, 
While  the  heavy 'd  sink  in  mire. 
Many  are  the  points  of  wisdom 

Which  these  little  creatures  turn, 
In  a  world  where  all  unwelcome 

Come  the  truths  we  have  to  learn. 
God — the  God  that  we  pray  unto, 
Without  storehouse,  or  yet  barn, 
These  can  trust  through  snows  of  winter, 

'Till  the  harvest  fields  return. 
For  our  crumbs  they  give  their  lessons 

Round  this  universal  board, 
Of  a  cheerful,  bright  quiescence, 

In  our  lot,  however  hard. 
Yonder  red-breast  on  the  pear  tree, 
Blushing  with  his  rapturous  song, 
Gives  the  gauge  to  you  and  me 

How  the  hero's  strength  grows  strong. 
Falls  the  truth,  like  some  soft  feather 

From  yon  wing,  that's  bounding  up — 
How  to  melt  the  roughest  -weather 

With  the  sunny  breath  of  hope  / 
Could  our  spirits  only  catch  it, 
And  befeather  all  our  homes, 
We  could  never  more  be  wretched, 
Whatsoe'er  misfortune  comes. 


May  17,  1877] 
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IN  THE  SIGN  VIRGO,  OR,  ONE  SIGN  AMONG  THE  MANY.  I. 
Tarpley  Starr,  Virginia. 

THIS  old  world  of  ours  has  seen  too  many  changes,  and  withal,  too  many 
delusions  for  us  to  be  predicating  any  positive  and  unalterable  future 
from  our  mere  partial  observation  of  its  passing  events  ;  but  certainly  there 
are  changes  now  going  on  around  us  that  are  very  wonderful  and  suggestive, 
not  to  say  prophetic. 

We  stand  in  dumb  wonder  at  the  masterly  triumphs  of  mind  over  matter  in 
this  our  day.  We  feel  a  thrill  of  grand  pride  as  we  behold  ourselves  now  on 
nature's  once  unattainable  heights,  now  exploring  its  inaccessible  depths,  bring- 
ing low  its  mountains,  raising  up  its  valleys,  making  its  forests  move  at  word, 
its  deserts  bloom  with  our  roses,  its  steam  fly  with  our  wings — chaining  its 
courses  to  our  chariots,  "  bridling  its  lightnings  "  that  they  may  go  and  say  : 
"  Here  we  are" — tunneling  our  current  of  life  through  its  dead  heart,  and 
making  its  dumb  wires  vibrate  with  our  living  speech, — in  a  word,  throwing 
our  girdle  of  might  around  its  inert  mass  in  the  veritable  "  forty  minutes  "  of 
the  impossible  Puck,  and  thus  holding,  as  it  were,  the  great  wound  up  earth 
for  our  master  hands  to  sport  with. 

All  this  is  grand  for  human  use,  and  gratifying  for  human  pride  ;  but  there 
is  a  deeper  meaning  in  it  all  than  is  manifest  in  the  mere  material  advantage 
that  so  addresses  itself  to  our  love  of  creature  comfort.  It  is  in  itself  both  a 
cause  and  an  effect ;  and  its  chief  value  is  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  sign  of  some- 
thing greater  than  itself — a  proof  of  the  coming  on  of  the  higher  conquest 
that  we  are  looking  for,  and  also,  a  hastening  of  its  glorious  approach. 

But  what  is  all  the  victory  of  mind  over  matter  compared  with  that  of  mind 
over  mind — the  triumphs  of  light  over  darkness,  of  knowledge  over  ignorance, 
of  commerce,  and  charity,  and  culture  over  the  degradations  of  brute  force 
and  devil  power  !  The  wonderful  signs  of  such  conquest  are  all  about  us, 
and  if  they  do  not  hold  in  themselves  the  POSITIVE  PROMISE  of  the  new  and 
nobler  order  of  things,  they  are,  at  least,  glorious  intimations  of  progress  and 
of  improvement  very  satisfactory  to  contemplate. 

Is  not  the  circle  of  human  thought  widening  and  deepening,  and  the  range 
of  human  sympathies  getting  broader,  and  fuller,  and  freer  ?  Are  not  men 
looking  to-day  with  inquiring  interest  into  many  things  which  but  a  while  ago 
were  awed  into  silence  or  listened  to  with  sneering  disdain  ?  Is  not  scienee 
coming  down  from  her  high  stilts,  or  from  behind  the  folds  of  her  Eleusinian 
mysteries  and  beginning  to  walk  the.  beaten  road  of  common  sense  and  house- 
hold needs  ?  Is  not  education  "  lengthening  her  cords  and  strengthening  her 
stakes  "  and  opening,  at  last,  her  hid  treasures  to  all,  so  that  even  the  hard 
worn  hand  of  penury,  if  it  be  but  a  patient,  earnest  hand,  can  grasp  and  enjoy 
to  its  endless  profit  and  pleasure  ?  And  Christianity — mother  and  patron  of 
all  knowledge  that  is  really  lasting  and  ennobling — is  she  not  throwing  off 
her  cold  chains  of  bigotry  and  exclusionism,  more  than  at  any  time  since  the 
Master  left  her,  and  rising  from  the  ashes  of  fire  and  scaffold  to  stretch  out  her 
great  Christ  arms  to  the  whole  human  race  ?  And,  reaching  forth  from  her, 
are  there  not  numberless  societies  of  benevolent  and  fraternal  union  working 
against  the  monopoly  and  mammonism  of  Society,  so  called  ? 

But  among  all  these  great  signs  of  promise  there  is  one  small  sign  to  which 
our  eye  is  now  particularly  turned  with  tender  interest  and  hopeful  anticipa- 
tion.   This  sign,  for  brevity's  sake,  and  for  convenience'  sake  we  call 

THE  SIGN  VIRGO. 

We  are  questionably  bold,  perhaps,  to  take  "  Virgo  "  from  her  zodiacal  loft 
in  high  science  to  fill  such  a  poor  place  as  the  being  of  a  mere  signpost  on  our 
earth  path  !  We  use  the  expression  only  in  a  figurative  and  social  sense,  in 
order  to  point  definitely  and  without  circumlocution  the  truth  of  a  subject  that 
seems  every  day  to  be  looming  up  in  larger  proportions — The  Growing  In- 
fluence of  Woman. 

The  incredulous  will  smile  at  this  setting  of  female  influence  in  juxtaposition 
to  the  mighty  master  motives  that  are  driving  the  world  along.  Virgo  set 
against  all  the  rams  and  bulls  and  archers  of  man's  energy  and  might  and 
skill  !  But  it  is  one  of  God's  wonder-working  paradoxes  to  "  make  the  weak 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  mighty."  And  woman's  position  of  im- 
portance in  the  production  and  well-being  of  the  human  race,  and  the  tremen- 
dous power  coming  naturally  from  that  position,  are  no  matters  of  question  at 
all ;  they  are  fixed  facts,  poles  of  truth  on  which  the  world  has  been  turning 
in  darkness  and  in  light  from  the  time  of  the  death  dealing  Eve  to  that  of  the 
life  giving  Mary ;  and  that  this  influence  is  on  the  increase  is  quite  as  self- 
evident  a  fact  as  that  she  was  endowed  from  the  first  by  her  Creator  with  this 
inalienable  influence.  To  glance  hastily  at  its  most  probable  cause  or  causes, 
and  its  most  natural  effect  upon  the  nearing  future,  cannot  be  without  interest 


to  those  of  us  who  care  about  the  perplexing  problems  that  are  working  out  in 
this  world. 

Among  all  the  changes  that  are  now  going  on  in  the  civilized  world  there 
is  not  one  in  any  department  more  marked  than  that  which  has  had  place,  in 
the  last  half  century,  in  the  matter  of  the  education  and  general  training  of 
women.  We  need  no  logic  but  that  of  facts.  When  our  grandmothers  and 
great-grandmothers — our  mothers  even — went  to  the  few  places  of  learning 
provided  for  them, — usually  old  field  schools, — it  was  something  exceptional 
for  them  to  have  gotten  through  "  Colburn's  First  Lessons,"  or  to  be  able  t  1 
discourse  music  with  a  few  old  piano  familiars,  such  as  "  Washington  s 
March"  and  "Auld  Lang  Syne,"  or  to  have  added  so  much  of  language  to 
their  mother-tongue  as  to  be  able  to  say  to  any  foreigner,  German  or  other- 
wise, "Parlez-vous  Francais,  Monsieur  .'" — not  being  in  the  least  prepared  to 
interview  him  further  should  he  unfortunately  reply  "  Oui,  Af'lle."  To  be 
able  to  read  and  write,  to  know  the  multiplication  table  "  by  heart,"  with  two 
years'  exercise  in  geography,  grammar,  and  history,  was  considered  quite 
preparation  enough  for  any  girl  to  enter  upon  what  was  considered  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  female  existence — the  holy  estate  of  matrimony,  and  to  do  all  that 
would  fall  to  her  lot  as  housekeeper,  wife,  and  mother. 

And  now — here  we  have  our  female  seminaries  and  high  schools  with  the 
whole  curriculum  of  study,  once  prescribed  for  boys  ;  and  if  a  woman  is  not 
"well  up"  in  the  ologies,  or  cannot  dissect  "Conic  Sections"  or  run  nimbly 
over  the  "  ass'  bridge,"  or  speak  in  more  tongues  than  her  own,  or  rain  down 
a  shower  of  pearls  from  her  drilled  fingers,  or  do  any  of  those  once  feminine 
impossibilities,  she  is  almost  sure  to  have  a  "  not-at-home"  sort  of  feeling  if 
she  chances  to  be  thrown  with  any  graduate  who  has  "  finished  her  education" 
in  the  last  decade. 

Now  if  the  old  world-received  Baconism,  "  knowledge  is  power,"  be  true, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  one  prime  cause  of  this  increase  of  influence  is  the 
increase  of  knowledge,  the  increase  of  schools,  and  the  enlarged  course  of 
study  in  those  schools.  Certainly  it  proves  also  that  women's  mental  needs 
are  more  than  they  used  to  be,  or  that  those  needs  are  being  better  attended 
to,  and  that  a  strangely  indifferent  world  is  rousing  up  to  a  realization  of  its 
criminal  neglect. 

Another  cause,  or  is  it  a  result  ?  of  this  increase  of  woman's  influence,  may  be 
found  in  the  enlarged  sphere  of  life  that  is  now  opened  to  her.  We  do  not 
intend,  in  this  limited  space,  to  point  to  queens  nor  to  kings'  wives,  to  the  strong 
Matildas,  and  Margarets,  and  Catharines,  to  show  how  woman's  position 
may  be  made  to  bristle  with  the  bayonets  of  manly  power.  Nor  to  our  good 
Isabellas,  and  Elizabeths,  and  Victorias,  to  show  on  the  other  hand,  how  the 
scepter  of  woman's  rule  may  be  the  symbol  of  peace,  and  prosperity,  and 
world-wide  rejoicing.  We  merely  desire  to  adjust  our  view  of  this  far-reach- 
ing subject  to  the  visual  angle  of  every-day  life,  and  to  suggest  that  the  care 
and  culture  bestowed  upon  our  women,  so  far  from  being  lost,  shall  redound  to 
the  comfort  of  the  present,  and  the  glory  of  the  future. 

Still  less  have  we  time,  here,  to  give  even  a  passing  glimpse  at  that  mon- 
strous abortion  of  modern  liberalism  :  Woman's  rights  ! — Not  that  there  is 
not  much  in  woman's  wrongs  that  needs  to  be  righted,  for  there  is,  God  being 
judge.  But  we  have  no  sympathy  and  no  patience  with  such  ungraceful  and 
ungrateful  acknowledgement  of  enlarged  privilege  as  this  whole  party  of 
woman's  rights,  so  called — has  shown.  We,  too,  would  have  woman  righted, 
but  not  by  fighting  with  her  puny  fists  of  power;  for  whatever  advantage  she 
may  gain  without  the  chivalrous  concession  of  the  other  sex  is  only  a  dis- 
advantage. As  to  woman's  condition,  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  rule;  what- 
ever destroys,  or  tends  to  destroy  in  the  female  character,  the  gentle,  the 
appealing — that  undefined  something  we  term  "  womanly,"  has  done  her  a 
wrong  that  can  never  be  made  a  right. 

And  as  to  woman's  place,  whenever  she  overleaps  the  natural  laws  of  sex 
distinction,  and  treads  with  loud  feet  the  walks  of  life  suited  to  men  and 
claimed  by  them,  aping  their  manners  and  apparrel,  she  has  put  herself  in 
a  wrong  place  and  no  right  will  come  out  of  it !  She  has  done  a  wrong  indeed, 
worthy  of  punishment,  for  she  has  violated  God's  work — making  of  herself  no 
woman  at  all,  and  no  man  at  all,  only  a  poor  copy  of  a  man  !  a  miserable 
nondescript  mongrel  that  neither  God  nor  man  will  own, — a  man  that  can 
neither  break  bulls,  nor  bear  arms.  We  want  no  such  poor  weakling  !  What 
we  want  is  superior  women,  not  inferior  men.  We  have  indeed,  quite  enough 
of  such  in  the  natural  way,  without  recruiting  them  from  the  female  ranks. 
We  would  say  to  all  such  women  very  sorrowfully,  you  may  make  yourself 
pater  familias  if  you  will,  but  alas,  your  home  knows  no  mother.  No,  the 
best  way  for  a  woman  to  secure  her  rights  is  by  making  herself  worthy  of  them, 
not  by  stepping  out  of  her  place,  like  a  puss  in  boots,  making  herself  and  her 
cause  ridiculous. 
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Yet  with  all  the  ugly  seemings  of  female  influence  as  shown  in  this  unbe- 
coming light,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  strong  proof  here  of  the  point  we  have 
in  hand,  that  the  sphere  of  woman's  life  is  enlarged,  and  that  a  wider  and 
more  effectual  door  is  opened  to  her.  To  every  good  woman  this  ought  to  be 
a  cause  of  deep  and  holy  gratitude.  Whether  in  the  long  run  the  privilege  is 
to  be  used  or  abused  will  depend  upon  the  preparatory  training  they  are  to 
receive. 

Madame  Cave  says — truly  or  falsely  let  the  world  judge — "  men  have 
monopolized  everything,  therefore  women,  in  seeking  to  be  something,  say  : 
'  Let  us  be  men.'  "  This  being  the  case,  the  fault  after  all  may  not  be  so 
much  that  of  the  strong  minded  sisters  whom  we  denounce,  as  of  the  unjust 
brothers  whose  grasp  and  greed  may  have  forced  them  to  the  unfeminine 
struggle. 

And  for  us  more  fortunate  women,  who  stand  safe  and  happy  in  the 
domesticity  of  quiet  homes,  have  we,  after  all,  such  great  cause  for  self- 
acquittal  and  self-glorification  ?  Does  not  our  error  lie  in  the  opposite  extreme? 
Is  it  not  possible,  indeed,  is  it  not  actually  the  case  that  this  sweet  prime 
womanly  virtue  of  domesticity  may  be  abused  to  too  much  quietness  and  self- 
ishness and  narrow-heartedness  ?  Habit  and  hereditary  prejudice  make  us 
prefer  the  calm  seclusion  of  home  to  any  and  every  other  path  that  can  be 
laid  before  us.  So  far,  so  good.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  have  hugged 
this  easy,  pleasant  "  habit  and  hereditary  prejudice  "  until  it  has  become 
to  us  like  the  swathing  clothes  on  growing  children,  or  the  small  shoe  on  the 
grown  up  Chinee — hampering  and  crippling,  so  that  we  cannot  rise  and  walk 
with  that  large  and  liberal  grace  that  becomes  every  creature  of  God  ? 

That  skillful  handler  of  elegant  English,  Ruskin,  says  :  "The  final  cause  of 
all  the  poverty,  misery,  rage  of  battle  ....  is  simply  that  you  women  however 
good,  however  self-sacrificing  for  those  you  love,  are  too  selfish  and  too 
thoughtless  to  take  pains  for  any  creature  out  of  your  own  immediate  circle." 

This  rebuke  touches  here. 


DICTATION  DRAWING. 
Prof.  L.  S.  Thompson,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
LESSON  X. 

PLACE  a  dot  at  the  centre  of  the  space  to  be  used.  Place  a  dot  one  inch 
above  the  centre  dot,  and  another  one  inch  below  it.  Place  a  dot  half 
an  inch  to  the  left  of  the  upper  dot,  and  another  half  an  inch  to  the  right  of 
it.  Place  a  dot  half  an  inch  to  the  left  of  the  lower  dot,  and  another  half  an 
inch  to  the  right  of  it.  Draw  an  oblique  straight  line  from  the  right  upper 
dot,  through  the  centre,  to  the  left  lower  dot.  Draw  an  oblique  straight  line 
from  the  left  upper  dot,  through  the  centre,  to  the  right  lower  dot.  These 
directions  should  result  in  the  drawing  of  the  capital  X  or  the  St.  Andrew's 
Cross. 

LESSON  XL 

Place  a  dot  at  the  centre  of  the  space  to  be  used.  Place  a  dot  one  inch 
above  the  centre  dot,  and  another  one  inch  below  it.  Place  a  dot  one  inch 
to  the  left  of  the  upper  dot,  and  another  one  inch  to  the  right  of  it.  Place  a 
dot  half  an  .inch  to  the  left  of  the  lower  dot,  and  another  half  an  inch  to  the 
right  of  it.  Draw  an  oblique  straight  line  from  the  left  upper  dot  to  the  left 
lower  dot;  another  oblique  line,  from  the  middle  upper  dot  to  the  left  lower 
one ;  another,  from  the  middle  upper  dot  to  the  right  lower  one  ;  another 
from  the  right  upper  dot  to  the  right  lower  one.  The  capital  W  should  be 
the  result. 

LESSON  XII. 

Make  dots  as  in  Lesson  VIII.  Then  draw  an  oblique  straight  line  from 
the  left  upper  dot  to  the  centre  one,  and  another  oblique  line  from  the  right 
upper  dot  to  the  centre  one.  Draw  a  vertical  line  from  the  centre  dot  to  the 
lower  one.    The  result  of  this  lesson  should  be  the  capital  Y. 

LESSON  XIII. 

Draw  dots  as  in  Lesson  X.  Draw  a  vertical  straight  line  from  the  left 
upper  dot  to  the  left  lower  one  ;  an  oblique  line  from  the  left  upper  dot  to  the 
right  lower  one ;  a  vertical  line  from  the  right  upper  dot  to  the  right  lower 
one.    The  capital  N  is  the  result. 

LESSON  XIV. 

Draw  dots  as  in  Lesson  X.  Draw  an  oblique  line  from  the  right  upper 
dot,  through  the  centre,  to  the  left  lower  one;  a  horizontal  line  from  the  left 
upper  dot  to  the  right  upper  one;  a  horizontal  line  from  the  left  lower  dot  to 
the  right  lower  one.    The  capital  Z  will  be  drawn. 

LESSON  XV. 

Place  dots  as  in  Lesson  X.    Draw  a  vertical  line  from  the  left  upper  dot 
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to  the  left  lower  dot ;  an  oblique  line  from  the  right  upper  dot  to  the  middle 
of  the  vertical  line  ;  an  oblique  line  from  the  middle  of  the  vertical  line  to 
the  right  lower  dot.    These  lines  will  form  the  capital  K. 

LESSON  XVI. 

Place  a  dot  at  the  centre  of  the  space  to  be  used.  Place  a  dot  one  inch 
above  the  centre  dot,  and  another  one  inch  below  it.  Place  a  dot  one  inch  to 
the  left  of  the  upper  dot,  and  another  one  inch  to  the  right  of  it.  Place  a  dot 
one  inch  to  the  left  of  the  lower  dot,  and  another  one  inch  to  the  right  of  it. 
Draw  a  vertical  line  from  the  left  upper  dot  to  the  left  lower  dot ;  an  oblique 
line  from  left  upper  dot  to  the  middle  lower  one  ;  an  oblique  line  from  the 
right  upper  dot  to  the  middle  lower  one  ;  a  vertical  line  from  the  right  upper 
dot  to  the  right  lower  one.    The  capital  M  should  be  the  result. 

LESSON  XVII. 

Place  a  dot  at  the  centre  of  the  space  to  be  used.  Place  a  dot  one  inch 
above  the  centre  dot ;  another  dot  one  inch  below  the  centre  one ;  another, 
one  inch  to  the  left  of  the  centre  ;  another,  one  inch  to  the  right  of  the  centre  ; 
another,  half  way  from  the  centre  dot  to  the  upper  one ;  another,  half  way 
from  the  centre  dot  to  the  lower  one ;  another,  half  way  from  the  centre  dot 
to  the  left  one  ;  another,  half  way  from  the  centre  dot  to  the  right  one.  Draw 
an  oblique  line  from  the  upper  dot  to  the  left  one  ;  another  oblique  line  from 
the  upper  dot  to  the  right  one  ;  another,  from  the  left  dot  to  the  lower  one  ; 
another,  from  the  right  dot  to  the  lower  one  ;  another,  from  the  dot,  half-way 
from  the  centre  dot  to  the  upper  one,  to  the  dot,  half-way  from  the  centre  dot 
to  the  left  one  ;  another,  from  the  dot,  half-way  from  the  centre  dot  to  the 
upper  one,  to  the  dot,  half-way  from  the  centre  dot  to  the  right  one  ;  another, 
from  the  dot,  half-way  from  the  centre  dot  to  left  one,  to  the  dot,  half-way 
from  the  centre  dot  to  lower  one  ;  another,  from  the  dot,  half-way  from  the 
centre  dot  to  the  right  one,  to  the  dot,  half-\c'ay  from  the  centre  dot  to  the 
lower  one. 

Remarks. — The  result  of  this  lesson  will  be  two  concentric  squares,  that  is, 
two  squares  having  the  same  centre.  Those  who  have  had  no  experience  in 
this  kind  of  drawing,  after  reading  the  foregoing  lesson,  will  perhaps  think  it 
entirely  too  difficult  for  small  children  to  understand.  Let  it  be  understood 
that  these  lessons  are  not  thrown  out  as  an  experiment,  but  that  they  are  such 
as  have  been  tried  with  success  in  many  schools.  If  the  previous  lessons  and 
instructions  have  been  faithfully  and  intelligently  given,  no  especial  difficulty 
will  be  encountered  in  Lesson  XVII.  Dictation  drawing  is  a  powerful  and 
rapid  cultivator  of  language. 

Musical  Department. 

Editor,  W.  L.  Smith,  East  Saginaw,  Michigan. 

[Musical  exchanges,  books  for  notice  correspondence,  queries,  etc.  touching  upon  musical 
topics,  should  be  sent  to  the  editor  of  this  department.] 

"MOVABLE  DO." 

To  the  Musical  Editor  : 

IS  the  old  Italian  method  of  reading  music,  in  which  do  is  always  represented 
at  the  pitch  C,  a  better  one  for  use  in  public  schools  than  the  later  systems 
of  notation  in   which  do  is  movable,  according  to  the  transposition  of  the 
scale  ?  Lacisum. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  20,  1877. 

answer. 

That  system  which  is  easiest  for  pupils  to  comprehend,  and  which  will  pro- 
duce the  greatest  number  of  readers  of  music  with  the  least  difficulty,  is  the 
best,  by  all  means,  to  be  used  in  public  schools.  After  having  used  both  sys 
terns  referred  to,  we  are  satisfied  that  no  one  but  "  a  slow  coach"  would  insist 
on  tormenting  his  pupils  with  the  use  of  the  old  method.  In  connection  wilh 
this,  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  from  a  work  on  the  "  Science  of  Music," 
by  Sedley  Taylor,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  which  has  recently  been 
re-published  in  this  country  by  the  Appletons  : 

"  I  have  enjoyed  some  opportunities  of  watching  the  progress  of  beginners 
taught  on  the  old  system,  and  on  that  of  the  new,  and  assert,  without  the 
slightest  hesitation,  that,  as  an  instrument  of  vocal  training,  the  new  system  is 
enormously,  overwhelmingly,  superior  to  the  old.  In  fact,  I  am  prepared  to 
maintain  that  the  complicated  repulsiveness  of  the  pitch-notation,  in  the  old 
system,  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  humiliating  fact  that,  of  the  large 
number  of  musically  well-endowtd  persons  of  the  opulent  classes  who  have 
undergone  an  elaborate  instrumental  and  vocal  training,  comparatively  few 
are  able  to  play,  and  still  fewer  to  sing,  even  the  simplest  music  al  sight.  Sel 
an  average  young  lady  to  accompany  a  ballad,  or  to  sing  a  psalm  tune  she  has 
never  belore  seen,  and  we  all  know  what  the  result  is  likely  to  be.  Now, 
there  is  no  more  inherent  difficulty  in  teaching  a  child  with  a  fairly  good  ear 
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to  sing  at  sight,  than  there  is  in  making  him  read  ordinary  print  at  sight.  A 
vocalist  who  can  only  sing  a  few  elaborately  prepared  songs  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  on  a  level  with  a  school-boy  who  would  be  unable  to  read  except 
out  of  his  own  book.  If  evidence  be  wanted  to  make  good  this  assertion,  it  is 
at  once  to  hand  in  the  fact  that  the  youngest  children,  when  well-trained  on 
the  new  system,  soon  obtain  a  power  of  steady  and  accurate  sight-singing,  and 
will  even  tell  you  whether  a  new  tune  pleases  them  or  not,  after  merely 
glancing  through  it,  without  uttering  a  note." 


In  a  paper  read  at  the  Delaware  meeting  of  the  National  Music  Teachers' 
Association,  last  December,  Prof.  H.  S.  Perkins,  of  Chicago,  gave,  among 
others,  the  following  rules  to  be  observed  in  teaching  music  : 

Much  singing, — little  talk. 

Much  practice, — little  theory. 

Practice  first, — theory  second. 

Pleasant  smiles, — no  frowns. 

Praise  justly, — never  flatter. 

Always  encourage, — never  discourage. 

Provoke  thought, — never  stuff. 

One  thing  at  a  time, — never  confuse. 

Teach  with  simplicity, — never  boastingly. 


It  is  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  that  so  many  persons — often  teachers — are 
found,  who,  while  being  generally  regarded  as  "  well-informed,"  as  the  world 
accepts  the  phrase,  are  almost  totally  ignorant  of  the  correct  meaning  of  even 
the  most  commonfy-used  musical  terms  and  expressions.  To  them  an  ac- 
quaintance with  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  departments  of  literature, — that  of 
music, — is  circumscribed;  while  that  delightful  division  of  science, — the  phil- 
osophy of  sound, — remains  a  sealed  book  to  them.  To  all  such,  as  well  as  to 
those  who  have  already  given  attention  to  the  subject,  we  would  heartily 
recommend  Stainer  5f  Barrett' 's  Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms  (published  by 
O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston).  It  is  truly  a  vade  mecum  of  musical  information, 
and  although  it  is  styled  a  dictionary,  we  have  found  it  to  be  not  only  valuable 
for  reference,  but  a  very  interesting  volume  for  regular  reading. 

Practical  Hints  and  Exercises. 


Editor,  Mrs.  Kate  B.  Ford,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


THE  PYTHAGOREAN  PROPOSITION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

FRIEND  Maxwell's  modification  of  thesolution  of  the  Pythagorean  Proposi- 
tion, with  communications  from  others,  induces  me  to  think  that,  in  making 
my  solution  concise,  I  did  it  at  the  expense  of  clearness,  and  that  I  have 
failed  to  make  it  understood  by  many  to  whom  amore  extended  solution  would 
have  been  acceptable.  I  therelore  submit  an  amplified  solution  with  a  slight 
change  of  diagram,  which,  I  think,  cannot  fail  to  be  understood.* 

Friend  M.  errs  in  confining  himself  to  triangles  whose  sides  are  as  I  to  2. 
And  his  conclusions,  Nos.  (1)  and  (2),  will  not  hold  good  in  any  other  tri- 
angles. No.  (1)  is  correctly  stated  in  my  Cor.  I.  No.  (2)  in  Cor.  II.  BC2 
=4jt  only  when  there  is  no  difference  between  the  altitude  and  base.  And 
A  C2=4jt-|-A  B3  only  when  AB  equals  the  difference  of  altitude  and  base. 

Let  ABC  Le  any  right  angled 
triangle.  Erect  the  square  PF= 
AT52,BG=BC2,  and  AL=AC2. 
AB=PC=PN=NF,  and  BP= 
AN=NJ.  Take  B  M = B  P,  draw 
KO  making  MO  also  equal  BP 
and  draw  LOP. 

/.  AB»  =  PC2,  BC2  =  PC*-j-2PC 
XB  P+B  I'a.    Adding,  AB2+ 
B  C«  =21^2+2?  C  X  BP+BP2 
=4ABC+BT'2.     For  PC2+ 
PCxBP=BF=2ABC,  since 
BPxPC=BPxPN.  PCS+PC 
XBP=rG=2ABC,  since  BP 
XPN  =  NJxNF. 
//.  AC2=4ABC-fBP2.    For, in 
the  square  AL,  angle  ABC= 
BAK,sinceFAC=BC  Aand 
taking  BAC  from  each  of  the  two  right  angles  K AC  and  BAF  leave  KAC 
=  BAK=ACB.    And,  since  sides  A  K=AC  and  A  M  =  BC,  the  triangle 
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K  M  A  =  A  BC ;  and  taking  angle  BAC  and  its  equal  MKA  from  each 
of  two  right  angles,  we  have  left  angle  BAK=OKL;  hence,  triangle 
A M  K  also  equals  A B C.    Similarly,  K O L  and  L P C  each  equal  ABC. 

///.  By  I.,  AB2-f-BC*=4ABC+BP2.  By  II., AC2=4A BC+BT",  hence 

IV.  AC2=AB!+BC». 

Cor.  I.  From  I.:  In  any  right  angled  triangle,  the  square  of  the  base  equals 
the  square  of  the  altitude  plus  twice  the  rectangle  of  the  difference  of 
base  and  altitude  by  the  altitude,  plus  the  square  of  the  difference  of  base 
and  altitude. 

Cor.  II.  From  II.:  In  any  right  angled  triangle,  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse 
equals  four  times  the  area  of  the  triangle  plus  the  square  of  the  differ- 
ence of  the  two  sides. 

Cor.  III.  From  III.:  AB2  =AC2  —  BC2. 

BC^AD-AT2. 

J.  A.  Holmes. 

Wenona,  III.,  April  22,  1877. 

[For  the  sake  of  economy,  we  have  used  the  same  diagram,  with  a  line  added. — Ed.] 


COMMON  MISTAKES. 


TEACHERS  sometimes  make  the  following  mistakes  :  They  construe 
"  oral  instruction  "  to  mean  talking,  hence  explanations  are  given  when 
none  are  needed,  the  pupil  listens  to  the  recitation  and  assents  to  the  general 
facts  at  its  close,  and  moral  lectures  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  they  cease 
to  have  any  effect. 

They  hear  teachers  exhorted  to  be  earnest  and  enthusiastic,  and  they  pro- 
ceed as  though  earnestness  and  zeal  were  shown  by  bluster,  hurry,  and  loud 
talking. 

They  believe  cheerfulness  to  be  a  true  teacher's  qualification,  and  therefore 
are  not  only  seen  but  heard  to  laugh,  frequently,  boisterously,  and — it  must  be 
confessed — at  times  when  there  is  nothing  amusing  to  laugh  about. 

They  read  somewhere  that  a  genuine  teacher  is  original,  when  they  add  at  once 
this  item  to  their  creed,  and  henceforth  proceed  to  make  an  effort  to  be  like 
nobody  else.  Their  acquaintances  call  them  affected,  disagreeable,  opinionated, 
absurd — perhaps  disgusting. 

They  visit  a  certain  school  that  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  "  model  school," 
and  find  the  teacher  reading  a  selection  to  the  pupils.  This  is  followed  by  a 
recitation  in  grammar,  in  which  the  lesson  is  written  out  on  the  board.  The 
visitor,  from  this  time,  gives  her  school  frequent  readings — about  four  times  as 
many  as  she  should,  and  listens  only  to  written  recitations  when  the  lime  for 
grammar  comes. 


The  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  which  bids  fair 
to  embroil  all  the  Great  Powers,  offers  a  superb  opportunity  for  the  study  of 
European  geography.  In  the  high  school  at  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  the  stu- 
dents of  geography  have  already  been  put  upon  the  preparation  of  "  war  maps," 
and  are  to  give  close  study  to  all  geographical  details  relating  to  the  fields  of 
action.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  countries  in  the  world,  in  their  geogra- 
phy and  history,  are  now  being  trodden  by  the  contending  hosts  ;  and  the 
intelligent  teacher  will  find  no  other  opportunity  better  for  the  careful  study  of 
these  maps,  as  related  to  these  countries.  Many  of  the  school  atlases,  too, 
need  to  be  corrected,  as  not  giving  the  right  boundaries,  either  in  Asia  or 
Europe.  The  Russian  border  in  Armenia  needs  in  some  of  them,  to  be  pushed 
southward  to  Mt.  Ararat,  and  in  the  extreme  southwest  of  the  Czar's  domain, 
whence  his  army  has  recently  advanced,  it  needs  to  be  retired  to  a  point 
several  miles  north  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  The  old  principalities  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  need  to  be  united  under  their  new  name  of  "Rouma- 
nia,"  and  reckoned  independent  of  Turkey — as  in  fact  they  are  pretty  nearly — 
instead  of  being  included  in  the  Ottoman  territory,  as  they  are  in  at  least  one 
map  published  only  last  year. 


That  wise  woman  and  gifted  educator,  Miss  Anna  C.  Brackett,  says  in  one 
of  her  valuable  contributions  to  our  professional  literature:  "To  leach  the 
pupil  to  use  in  the  best  way  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  the  encyclo- 
paedia, and  the  gazetteer,  is  of  more  value  to  him  than  to  fill  his  memory  with 
the  words,  facts,  and  places  contained  in  them.  How  many  children  in  our 
high  schools  to-day  can  tell  what  different  kinds  of  information  they  can  find 
in  the  first  named  book  ?  How  many  can  turn  without  hesitation  to  the  part 
of  the  volume  where  these  are  to  be  found, — can  pronounce  a  word  unhesi- 
tatingly from  the  phonic  notation  there  marked,  can  read  understandingly  and 
without  blunder  the  account  of  the  derivation  ?  And  yet  these  things  certainly 
ought  to  be  taught  in  our  schools,  for  they  are  only  the  use  of  tools." 
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Notes. 


LITERARY. — D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  shown  new  evidence  of  their  enter- 
prise in  educational  matters  by  entering  upon  the  publication  of  a  regular 
"  Supplement"  to  the  Popular  Science  Monthly.  In  their  announcement  they 
say  :  "  So  many  excellent  things  were  constantly  slipping  by  us  for  want  of 
space— so  many  sterling  articles  by  the  ablest  men  in  England,  France,  and 
Germany,  which  our  readers  would  prize,  and  have  often  called  for — that  we 
see  no  way  of  making  our  work  effectual  and  meeting  the  new  demands  but 
by  printing  supplements  to  our  regular  issues."  Twelve  of  these  supplements 
will  be  issued  annually,  of  about  loo  pages  each,  size  of  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  but  printed  in  double  column,  brevier  type.  Price  25  cents  each, 
or  $3.00  a  year.    Subscribers  to  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  will  get  the  two 

for  $7.00  a  year.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  test  a  publication  for  little  folks 

is  to  read  it  to  them,  and  look  over  the  pictures  with  them.  St.  Nicholas  has 
something  of  interest  for  all,  from  the  three-year-old  little  girl,  up  to  the 
heads  of  the  household.  If  the  editor  could  gather  with  "  the  family"  about 
the  "study"  table,  one  evening,  she  would  feel  amply  repaid  for  her  labors, 
only  to  see  the  earnest  faces  as  they  listened  to  the  "  Curious  End  of  the  Gen- 
eral's Ride,"  "The  Hollenberry  Cup,"  or  the  "First  Time;"  and  the 
laughter  that  greeted  "  Making  a  Fairy  Story,"  "  Trotty's  Lecture  Bureau," 
and  the  "  Sad  Story  of  Hippety  Hop,"  would  warm  her  heart  for  many  a 
day,  and  the  "  baby  "  would  tell  her  over  and  over  again, 

"  Fluffy  was  a  'ittle  dirl,  wid  some  nice  tean  clo'es  on, 
Snuff  was  a  'ittle  dod,  wid  a  naughty  nose  on," 

and  so  on  through  the  story.  Those  who  write  for  St.  Nicholas  know  what 
little  folks  like,  and  what  grown-up  children  can  enjoy,  who  have  not  for- 
gotten the  time  when  they  were  young ;  and  the  editor  must  have  her  heart 
in  the  right  place,  too.  Only  to  read  the  contents  of  the  May  number  is  a 
pleasure — and  it  should  find  a  place  in  every  household.  The  Index,  for- 
merly published  by  William  Ewing,  New  York,  has  been  purchased  by  the 
American  News  Company,  and  consolidated  with  The  American  Bookseller, 
in  which  a  classified  alphabetical  index  to  the  current  periodical  literature  of 

America  and  Great  Britain  will  be  published  on  the  first  of  each  month.  

Another  of  Mr.  Steiger's  later  publications  is  The  Kindergarten  Guide,  by 
M.  Kraus-Boelte  and  J.  Kraus.  This  is  an  illustrated  hand-book  designed 
for  the  self-instruction  of  kindergartners,  mothers,  and  nurses.  It  will  be 
published  in  eight  numbers,  the  first  of  which  has  appeared,  and  treats  of  the 
first  and  second  gifts.  The  authors  have  in  preparation  also  an  assistant  for 
mothers,  kindergartners,  and  teachers.  If  you  want  any  foreign  book  or 
periodical  send  to  E.  Steiger,  22  Frankfort  street,  New  York.    Ask  him  to 

send  you  his  "  Pedagogical  Library,"  Part  II.  The  late  Board  of  Health  of 

the  State  of  Colorado  has  published  a  report  covering  141  pages,  which  pre 
sents  quite  fully  the  statistics  and  conditions  of  health  and  disease  in  that 
state.  Among  others  is  a  special  paper  by  Supt.  Aaron  Gove,  of  Denver,  on 
"  the  relation  of  schools  to  health,  the  kinds  and  methods  of  instruction, 
and  the  capability  for  mental  exertion"  in  that  state.  Supt.  Gove  urges  that 
in  every  city,  and  as  often  as  possible  in  the  country,  there  should  be  one 
physician  on  the  school  board,  a  recommendation  which  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, and  should  be  urged  by  teachers  as  far  as  possible.  Respecting  the 
question  as  to  how  far  mental  effort,  as  induced  in  the  average  school,  inter- 
feres with  general  health,  Supt.  Gove  very  pertinently  says  :  "  Poring  over 
books  eight  hours  a  day  makes  ill  students,  when  five  hours  real  study  a  day 
would  be  healthful.  Failures  in  health  come  not  so  much  from  over-study 
as  from  lack  of  study — insipid,  lazy,  dawdling,  shiftless  conning  of  tasks. 
The  fault  in  such  cases  is  with  the  teacher  in  failing  to  teach  the  pupil  to 
learn  how  to  learn."  He  recommends  the  construction  of  school-houses 
without  more  than  one  flight  of  stairs ;  that  children  six  years  old  should  not 
be  detained  in  school  more  than  three  hours  a  day,  those  seven  years  old, 
four  and  a  half  hours,  eight  and  nine  years  old,  five  hours,  and  all  others, 
five  and  a  half  hours ;  that  these  school  hours  should  be  equally  divided  into 
two  daily  sessions.  Respecting  the  influence  of  climate  upon  the  schools,  he 
says  :  "  Headaches,  so  common  in  eastern  schools,  are  certainly  less  fre- 
quent in  Colorado.  This  may  be  attributed  to  better  ventilation  here,  or 
really  the  absence  of  ventilation,  for  our  school-rooms,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  are  so  thrown  open  that  the  air  is  unifiorm  inside  and  out- 
side. During  the  last  school  year,  not  to  exceed  thirty  days  passed  when 
each  room  was  uncomfortable  with  the  sashes  raised."  -To  the  supple- 
mentary series  of  "Ancient  Classics  for  English  Readers,"  in  course  of  pub- 
lication by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  is  now  added  Demosthenes, 


by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Brodribb,  M.  A.,  late  fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Terse,  vivid  sketches  of  Greece  in  the  fourth  century  B.  C,  and  of 
Macedon  and  Philip  precede  interesting  chapters  on  the  life  of  the  great 
orator,  with  translations  from  his  speeches  and  forensic  orations.  All  the 
volumes  of  this  and  the  preceding  series  (now  n  imbering  twenty-four,  with 
others  to  come)  should  be  in  the  library  of  ever;  scholar  or  man  of  leisure. 

 Le  Petit  Precepleur,  or  First  Step  to  French  Conversation,  by  F.  Gran- 

dineau,  late  French  master  to  Queen  Victoria;  its  sequel,  Le  Petit  Gram- 
mairien,  or  the  Young  Beginner 's  First  Step  to  French  Reading,  by  T. 
Pagliardini,  Head  Master  of  St.  Paul's  School,  London;  and  Der  Kleine 
Lehrer,  or  First  Steps  to  German  Conversation,  are  the  titles  of  ingenious  and 
apparently  useful  little  books  reprinted  in  this  country  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co., 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  New  Orleans.    Price,  seventy-five  cents  each. 


The  Effects  of  Cross  and  Self  Fertilization  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  By 
Charles  Darwin,  M.  A.  (New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Chicago:  Jansen, 
McClurg  &  Co.  12  mo.,  pp.  482.  Price,  $2.00). — In  this  work  Mr.  Darwin 
has  summarized  many  very  interesting  and  valuable  facts  and  conclusions  re- 
specting the  cross  and  self-fertilization  of  plants.  This  summary  has  been  pre- 
pared not  alone  from  the  statements  and  conclusions  of  other  naturalists,  but 
largely  from  experiments  and  careful  observations  made  by  himself  and  his 
son.  In  a  series  of  more  than  one  hundred  tables  he  shows  the  relative 
heights,  weights,  and  fertility  of  the  offspring  of  the  various  crossed  and 
self-fertilized  species,  as  well  as  some  other  interesting  facts.  These  facts  are 
then  discussed,  and  the  author's  conclusions  drawn.  Although  the  subject  is 
one  which  is  particularly  interesting  to  the  specialist,  yet  the  general  reader 
will  find  many  chapters  of  very  great  interest  and  considerable  practical  value, 
as  the  information  which  they  contain  bears  so  directly  on  the  physiological 
laws  of  animal  life.  For  instance,  one  of  the  most  important  conclusions 
arrived  at  is  that  the  mere  act  of  crossing  by  itself  does  no  good.  "  The  good 
depends  on  the  individuals  which  are  crossed  differing  slightly  in  constitution, 
owing  to  their  progenitors  having  been  subjected  during  several  generations 
to  slightly  different  conditions."  As  a  deduction  from  this  conclusion,  a  brief 
discussion  is  given  of  the  origin  of  the  two  sexes,  and  their  separation  or 
union  in  the  same  individual,  also  of  the  general  subject  of  hybridism,  which, 
as  the  author  says,  "  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  general  acceptance 
and  progress  of  the  great  principle  of  evolution."  He  illustrates  the  difference 
in  height  between  the  cross  and  self-fertilized  plants  as  follows  :  "  If  all  the 
men  in  a  country  were  on  an  average  6  feet  high,  and  there  were  some  fam- 
ilies which  had  been  long  and  closely  interbred,  these  would  be  almost 
dwarfs,  their  average  height  during  ten  generations  being  only  4  feet  S}( 
inches."  With  respect  to  mankind,  a  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  action  of 
plants  in  cross  and  self-fertilization  is  stated  as  follows  : 

"  The  marriages  of  nearly  related  persons,  some  of  whose  parents  and 
ancestors  had  lived  under  very  different  conditions,  would  be  much  less  in- 
jurious than  that  of  persons  who  had  always  lived  in  the  same  place  and 
followed  the  same  habits  of  life.  Nor  can  I  see  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
widely  different  habits  of  life  of  men  and  women  in  civilized  nations,  especially 
amongst  the  upper  classes,  would  tend  to  counterbalance  any  evil  from  mar- 
riages between  healthy  and  somewhat  closely  related  persons." 


Correspondence. 


ON  THE  SOUND  OF  "A"  IN  ENGLISH. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

I NOTICED  with  pleasure  the  statements  of  Prof.  Salisbury  concerning 
the  pronunciation  of  certain  letters,  by  nearly  all  of  the  Western  people. 
His  statements  are  certainly  correct,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Will  Prof.  Salisbury  be  so  kind  as  to  elucidate  the  following  points  ? 

1.  Is  not  a  before  re,  ir,  etc.,  as  in  pare,  stair,  fare,  hair,  etc.,  pronounced 
as  short  a  lengthened,  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people  west  of  New  England  ? 
Is  there  no  authority  for  that  method  of  pronuncing  a  before  re,  ir,  etc.  ?  Is 
not  the  present  way  of  sounding  a  before  re,  ir,  etc.,  as  taught  at  normal 
schools,  institutes,  etc.,  an  innovation  on  the  standard  as  left  by  Webster,  and 
also  contrary  to  general  usage  now  ? 

2.  Is  not  a  in  such  words  as  clasp,  dance, pass,  grass,  raft,  etc.,  pronounced 
as  short  a  by  a  great  majority  of  the  American  people  outside  of  New  Eng- 
land ?  Is  not  the  use  of  short  Italian  a  in  such  words  a  deviation  from  the 
standard  left  by  Webster,  and  also  contrary  to  general  usage  now?  Does  not 
short  a  occur  an  almost  infinitely  greater  number  of  times  than  short  Italian  a 
in  the  English  language  ? 

3.  If  short  a  is  used  by  a  great  majority  instead  of  short  Italian  a  in  the  few 
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words  in  which  the  latter  occurs,  would  it  not  simplify  our  language  very 
much  to  drop  short  Italian  a  entirely,  and  conform  to  general  usage  by  using 
short  a  in  its  stead  ?  I  fear  that  the  attempt  to  secure  the  use  of  short  Ital- 
ian a  is  an  attempt  to  bend  the  general  usage  of  the  Middle,  Western,  and 
Southern  States  to  the  local  usage  of  New  England,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
language.  Webster  says  :  "  In  a  few  instances,  the  common  usage  of  a  great 
and  respectable  portion  of  the  people  of  this  country  accords  with  the  analo- 
gies of  the  language,  but  not  with  the  modern  notation  of  the  English  orthoe- 
pists.  In  such  cases  it  seems  expedient  and  proper  to  retain  our  own  usage." 
In  the  above  quotation  substitute  the  word  Massachusetts  for  English  and  we 
have  the  present  situation  with  reference  to  the  letter  a. 

4.  Are  not  four  sounds  of  a  sufficient  for  the  elegance,  simplicity,  and  uni- 
formity of  our  language,  viz.,  long  a,  short  a,  Italian  a,  and  broad  a  ? 

I  shall  be  very  thankful  for  information,  and  hope  that  my  fears  may  be 
dispersed.  Edward  Lowth. 

Columbus,  Wis. 

answer. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

I  will  endeavor  to  comply  with  Mr.  Lowth's  request,  though  I  fear  that  he 
will  not  be  so  well  pleased  with  the  result  as  with  my  former  communication. 

1.  According  to  the  best  information  I  can  get,  the  majority  of  but  moder- 
ately educated  people  in  New  England,  as  well  as  west  of  it,  pronounce  the  a 
in  care,  fair,  etc.,  as  short  a  lengthened.  But,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no 
authority  whatever,  either  among  English  or  American  orthoepists,  for  such  a 
pronunciation.  Dr.  Webster  himself  treated  the  sound  in  question  as  simply 
long  a,  and  so  marked  it.  How  does  that  agree  with  the  practice  of  the 
majority  of  people  outside  or  inside  of  New  England  ?  The  only  recognition 
that  I  can  find  of  the  lengthened  short  a  in  the  words  under  consideration  is 
the  remark  in  the  present  "  Webster's  Dictionary,"  that  such  a  pronunciation 
is  used  by  "some  in  New  England"  [sic],  with  the  accompanying  remark 
attributed  to  Dr.  Webster,  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  consider  the  difference 
important  between  this  pronunciation  and  his  own.  Still  he  did  not  adopt  it 
or  authorize  it. 

The  present  way  of  sounding  a  before  re,  ir,  etc.,  as  taught  at  normal 
schools,  institutes,  etc.,  is  therefore  not  "  an  innovation  on  the  standard  as  left 
by  Webster," — but  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  both  Webster 
and  Worcester. 

2.  Undoubtedly  a  large  proportion  of  people  both  outside  and  inside  of 
New  England,  Boston  excepted,  pronounced  the  a  in  clasp,  dance,  grass,  etc., 
with  a  lengthened  sound  of  short  a.  But  Dr.  Webster,  on  the  other  hand, 
gave  the  a,  in  all  such  words,  its  full  Italian  sound,  as  in  far,  palm,  and 
marked  the  a  with  the  two  dots  above  it.  The  present  Webster's  Dictionary 
makes  here,  seemingly,  a  sort  of  compromise  with  the  common  utterance,  and 
the  short  Italian  a  is  the  result. 

As  regards  the  relative  frequency  of  short  a  and  short  Italian  a,  Prof. 
Whitney  has  determined  that  the  short  a  constitutes  3.32  per  cent  of  our 
whole  utterance,  while  the  Italian  a,  both  long  and  short,  constitutes  but  .56 
per  cent.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  no  argument  can  be  derived  from  these 
facts.  Indeed,  the  argument,  if  any,  would  be  in  favor  of  a  return  to  Dr. 
Webster's  full  Italian  a,  in  the  words  in  question.  The  chief  authority  for 
the  lengthened  short  a  in  these  words  is  the  ancient  and  obsolete  Walker. 

3.  But  since  it  appears  that  "  general  usage "  and  our  dictionaries  are,  in 
both  these  cases,  in  opposition,  ought  we  not  to  reform  our  dictionaries  or 
throw  them  away  ? 

As  regards  the  reformation  of  our  dictionaries,  I  may  relieve  myself  upon 
that  subject  at  some  future  time,  if  the  Weekly  desires  it;  but  for  the  pres- 
ent, let  me  only  remark  that  here  is  a  case  where  mere  numerical  majority, 
however  great,  does  not  carry  with  it  authority.  Probably  a  majority  of  the 
people  in  the  country  are  given  to  such  grammatical  lapses  as  "  hadn't  ought," 
"  not  hardly,"  "  that  long,"  "  that's  me,"  &c.  Does  any  extent  of  use  justify 
such  expressions  ?  I  take  it  that  the  authoritative  standards  of  language  are 
not  determined  by  the  usage  of  the  masses,  but  by  that  of  the  scholarly  few. 
Not  general  usage— but  the  best  usage  is  the  criterion. 

Furthermore,  the  language  we  speak  is  English,  not  American,  our  national 
vain-glory  notwithstanding  ;  and,  while  it  is  doubtless  better  spoken  by  the 
mass  of  people  here  than  by  the  English  masses,  the  fact  remains  that  we 
must  look  for  authority,  to  the  scholarly  circles  not  of  New  England  but  of 
Old  England.  And  here  I  must  say  that  we  cannot  too  strongly  deprecate 
any  jealousy  or  dislike  of  New  England  or  of  any  other  section.  Science  is 
impartial  and  impersonal.  I  am  a  native  of  Wisconsin,  and  have  a  natural 
pride  in  the  West,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  if  the  scholarship  of  Boston 
conforms  more  closely  in  its  use  of  language  to  the  best  English  usage  than 
does  that  of  any  other  part  of  our  country,  so  much  the  better  for  Boston. 

4.  I  do  not  think  that  the  assignment  of  but  four  sounds  to  a  would  ade- 
quately represent  the  speech  of  the  people  of  any  section  of  this  country  at  the 
present  time  or  at  any  future  time.  The  sound  so  generally  heard  in  dance, 
pass,  and  also  in  care,  pair,  where,  &c,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we 
have  designated  as  short  a  lengthened,  is,  after  all,  not  short  a,  but  a  long 
sound,  requiring  in  any  accurate  system  a  separate  notation,  thus  making  at 
least  five  sounds  of  a. 

And  back  of  all  this,  it  is  but  fair  to  suppose  that  as  civilization  and  life 
itself  increase  in  complexity,  spoken  language  will  also  grow  more  complex, 
if  left  to  its  own  course.  Increasing  refinements  in  speech  may  well  keep 
pace  with  increasing  refinements  in  customs,  in  morals,  and  in  human  activi- 
ties generally.  Albert  Salisbury. 

State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

[Our  readers  may  expect  to  see  Prof.  Salisbury's  article  on  Dictionaries  in 
an  early  number  of  the  Weekly. — Ed.] 


WHY  WOULD  YOU  BE  A  TEACHER  ? 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

WE  have  recently  noticed  several  articles  in  educational  journals  in  refer- 
ence to  the  uncertainty  of  the  teacher's  tenure  of  office.  It  is  true 
that  most  of  us,  toward  the  close  of  the  year,  begin  to  feel  some  anxiety  in  the 
matter.  We  have  no  positive  assurance  that  the  places  which  we  now  fill 
will  be  ours  next  year.  This  may  be  an  evil  in  itself;  but,  to  the  teacher, 
may  it  not  be  a  blessing  in  disguise  ?  Though  we  may  be  inspired,  as  we  all 
ought  to  be,  with  a  determination  to  do  our  whole  duty,  may  it  not  sometimes 
happen  that  we  become  just  a  little  careless  and  need  some  such  spur,  as  is 
the  possibility  or  probability  of  losing  our  positions,  in  order  to  urge  us  to  re- 
newed vigor  ?  Occasionally,  there  may  have  been,  there  may  yet  be,  efficient 
teachers  discharged  without  cause;  but  this  is  an  exception,  not  the  rule. 
Of  this  class  far  more  resign  than  are  discharged,  and  more  leave  the  pro- 
fession of  their  own  accord  than  otherwise.  Indeed,  many  enter  the  pro  • 
fession  with  a  predetermined  purpose  of  remaining  in  it  but  for  a  short  time. 
This  ought  not  to  be  so. 

Perhaps  there  are  some  who  read  your  journal  that  are  not,  but  expect  soon 
to  become  teachers.    A  few  words  to  such  : 

Have  you  carefully  weighed  the  responsibility  which  you  assume  in  accept- 
ing the  position  of  teacher?  Do  you  feel  that,  with  God's  help,  you  will  be 
able  to  meet  and  discharge  that  responsibility  with  credit  to  yourselves  and 
honor  to  the  profession  ?  Is  this,  of  all  others,  the  profession  of  your  choice  ? 
Like  Agassiz,  would  you  rather  have  the  title  of  "  Teacher"  than  any  other  ? 

If  you  can  conscientiously  answer,  in  the  affirmative,  these  questions,  we 
are  willing  to  invite  you  into  our  ranks.  But  be  not  deceived.  To  bring  tes- 
timonials of  scholarship  is  well ;  but  be  assured  that  you  are  about  to  enter  a 
profession  in  which  you  can  not  succeed  without  earnest  toil  and  constant 
study.  Nothing  but  your  success  in  the  school-room  can  give  "fill  proof  of 
yotir  ministry"  as  teachers. 

To  your  love  for  the  work  and  your  ability  to  do  the  work  add  patience, 
perseverance,  and  faith  ;  thus  fitted,  we  bid  you  welcome. 

J.  M.  Maxwell. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  April  18,  1877. 

ATTENTION  PEDAGOGUES! 

READ  the  following  from  a  letter  just  received  from  that  enthusiastic  Den- 
verite,  Supt.  Aaron  Gove.    When  Gove  takes  hold  of  any  thing  he 
"  means  business  "  : 

"  Vacation  is  near  at  hand.  July  and  August  ought  to  be  put  in  by  teachers 
in  such  a  way  that  September  will  find  them  reinvigorated  and  hearty.  The 
altitude  of  this  county,  the  exhilaration  of  mountain  life  to  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  that  of  the  lowlands  is  so  apparent,  and  exemplified  to  me  by 
so  many  cases,  that  /  know  nothing  would  be  so  healthful  as  a  trip  here  and  a 
camp  life  of  a  few  weeks. 

"  I  have  made  no  figures  or  inquiries  of  railroads,  but  I  am  sure  that  for 
between  one  hundred  and  ten  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  each,  if  a 
party  of  not  less  than  50  nor  more  than  a  100  could  be  made  up,  I  could  start 
them  from  Chicago,  take  them  to  Denver,  then  in  wagons  to  one  of  our 
beautiful  peaks  at  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet,  could  remain  there  two  weeks,  in 
camp — living  in  tents  where  all  could  follow  inclinations,  botanizing,  zoolo- 
gizing, fishing,  etc.,  etc.,  and  return  them  to  Chicago  in  good  shape  and  with 
an  increased  weight  of  ten  pounds  each. 

"We  would  ascend  Long's  Peak  (should  the  snow  and  ice  permit),  and 
have  generally  a  glorious  time. 

"  I  know  all  about  it ;  have  made  the  camping  trip.  The  question  with 
me  is,  can  fifty  to  a  hundred  be  raised  through  the  Weekly  to  go  ?  I  would 
come  to  your  office  by  the  first  of  July,  and  remain  till  the  15th.  Let  the 
party  start  from  Chicago  about  the  15th  «nd  return  there  the  15th  of  August. 
Ten  teams  would  take  us  from  here,  and  two  more  for  rations,  tents,  cooks, 
etc.  A  life  of  two  weeks  at  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet  in  August  is  a  luxury 
that  every  pedagogue  needs  and  must  experience  to  appreciate.  It  seldom 
rains  in  August  in  the  mountains." 

Now  let  the  pedagogues  respond.  If  fifty  interested  men  and  women  will 
agree  to  go,  we  need  to  know  nothing  more.  Let  such  as  wish  to  be  counted 
in  report  to  the  office  of  the  Weekly  immediately.  The  arrangements  can 
be  made  so  that  we  can  return  in  time  for  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion at  Louisville,  August  14th. 

A  BIT  OF  CORRESPONDENCE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly: 

ENCLOSED  please  find  a  postal  card  from  Anna  C.  Brackett.  As  Miss 
Brackett  has  omitted  to  give  me  her  address,  would  you  kindly  state 
in  the  next  number  of  your  journal,  that  I  intend  to  deal  with  the  subject  re- 
ferred to,  in  one  of  the  papers  I  am  writing  for  the  Weekly  on  the  "  Teaching 
of  the  French  Language."    It  will  follow  the  paper  on  "  Readers." 

Yours  truly,  Alf.  Hennequin. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
To  Alfred  Hennequin,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. : 

Dear  Sir: — If  you  have  time  will  you  some  time  give  us  in  The  Educa- 
tional Weekly,  where  I  so  often  see  your  name  with  pleasure,  some  hints 
on  practical  ways  of  conducting  an  exercise  in  French  conversation  where  the 
pupils  are  only  beginning  to  talk.    How  do  yon  make  them  talk  ? 

Anna  C.  Brackett. 

9  W.  39,  N.  Y.  7,  5  '77- 
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CHICAGO,  MA  Y  17,  1877. 


Dakota. 


THE  new  Public  School  Law,  passed  by  the  Legislature  and  approved  by 
the  Governor,  does  not  embody  all  the  changes  asked  for  by  the  friends 
of  education  in  the  Territory,  yet  is,  perhaps,  as  liberal  as  could  be  reasonably 
expected  in  our  present  weak  financial  condition.  It  was  desired  that  our 
Supt.  have  a  salary  that  would  permit  him  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  school 
interests.  $600  per  annnm,  with  $200  for  traveling  expenses,  and  a  reasonable 
amount  for  printing  and  stationery,  are  granted  him.  He  holds  office  for  two 
years,  and  is  hereafter  to  be  nominated  by  the  Governor  and  appointed  by  the 
Council  at  each  biennial  session  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  absurd 
section  of  the  old  law,  which  prescribed  the  text-books  to  be  used  throughout 
the  territoiy,  gives  way  to  the  provision  that  the  Supt.  with  county  supt.  and 
district  school  officers  may  decide,  for  such  district,  what  text-books  shall  be 
used  in  its  schools.  The  district  officers  with  the  county  supt.  adopt  text- 
books and  the  Supt.  of  Pub.  Instr.  approves.  After  such  adoption  and  appro- 
val a  change  cannot  be  made  for  the  space  of  three  years.  The  Territory 
Supt.  is  given  power  to  grant  teachers'  certificates  to  persons  of  proper  learn- 
ing and  ability  to  teach  in  any  public  school  in  the  territory,  and  county 
certificates  are  to  be  1st,  2d,  and  3d  grade.  A  territorial  teachers'  institute,  of 
not  less  than  four  nor  more  than  ten  days,  is  ordered  to  be  held  annually,  and 
county  teachers'  institutes,  of  not  less  than  one  week  nor  more  than  four,  can 
be  held  upon  request  of  the  county  supt.  accompanied  by  a  petition  signed  by- 
at  least  ten  teachers  residing  in  the  county.  Two  or  more  counties  may 
unite  in  such  a  local  institute.  $50  each  is  appropriated  for  such  local  insti- 
tutes. Districts  make  their  annual  reports  to  the  county  superintendents, 
hereafter,  on  the  31st  of  March,  and  the  funds  are  apportioned  in  January  and 
July  instead  of  in  March  and  October  as  heretofore.  The  closing  section  of 
the  law  provides  that  nothing  in  it  shall  contravene  the  special  act  incorpora- 
ting the  Yankton  Board  of  Education.  At  the  same  session  the  Legislative 
Assembly  passed  an  act  providing  a  Board  of  Education  for  the  city  of  Ver- 
million. This  act  is  virtually  the  same  in  its  provisions  as  that  incorporating 
the  Board  of  Education  for  the  city  of  Yankton,  approved  Jan.  6,  1875.  The 
Vermillion  Board  consists  of  six  members,  elected  by  the  people,  to  serve 
three  years,  one  from  each  of  the  six  districts  into  which  the  act  divides  the 
city,  while  the  Yankton  Board  has  eight  members,  elected  by  the  City  Coun- 
cil, for  four  years'  service,  two  from  each  of  four  districts.  The  members  of 
the  Vermillion  Board,  as  named  in  the  act,  are  D.  M.  Inman,  W.  P.  Carr, 
V.  E.  Prentice,  R.  R.  Briggs,  J.  L.  Jolley  and  Samuel  Jones.  They  are  di- 
rected to  meet  on  the  third  of  April,  organize,  determine  by  lot  which  of  the 
three  terms  of  one,  two,  and  three  years,  the  first  two,  the  second  two,  and  the 
third  two  shall  serve,  and  at  once  assume  the  management  and  control  of  the 
public  schools  in  their  city.  Under  the  very  liberal  provisions  of  the  act  a 
brighter  future  may  now  be  expected  to  dawn  upon  educational  matters  in  our 
sister  city,  though  her  graded  school,  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  T.  J. 
Sloan  and  his  assistants,  has  hitherto  been  an  honor  to  her. 


Minnesota. 


ACCORDING  to  the  librarian's  report,  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  Austin 
Free  Reading  Rooms  during  the  months  of  January,  February,  and 
March  was  2,056,  and  the  number  of  books  drawn  from  the  library  was  707. 

Mrs.W.  F.  Sutton  is  Secretary  and  Librarian  The  Litchfield  public  school 

opens  May  first.  Principal,  a  Mr.  Haynes  of  St.  Cloud.  First  and  second 
assistants,  Miss  Cathcart  and  Miss  Simons  of  town.    Have  not  learned  who  is 

third  assistant.  We  are  indebted  to  Sup't  Tanner,  of  Martin  county,  for  the 

following:  "The  teachers'  institute  opened  Monday  the  16th,  as  advertised, 
in  the  central  school  building.    The  State  Superintendent  had  promised  to 


furnish  one  teacher,  but  the  demand  has  been  so  great  for  institutes  this  spring 
in  counties  where  state  institutes  have  not  been  held  during  the  past  year,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  promise.  The  entire  management,  therefore, 
of  the  institute,  fell  to  the  superintendent  and  the  teachers  of  the  county.  Fifty 
teachers  were  in  attendance  cluring  the  session.  The  following  towns  were 
represented  :  Owatonna,  Medford,  Clinton,  Merton,  Havana,  Meriden,  Le- 
mond,  Somerset,  Aurora,  Blooming  Prairie,  Summit,  and  Berlin.  The  interest 
of  the  teachers  was  excellent,  and  the  best  spirit  prevailed  during  the  entire 
session.  Among  those  who  added  to  the  efficiency  of  the  work  we  may  men- 
tion Mr.  O.  A.  Tiffany  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Colborn,  lately  from  Wisconsin,  both 
of  whom  were  present  a  good  part  of  the  session.  The  first  day  Mr.  S.  W. 
Roberts  took  a  part  in  the  work  ;  also,  Miss  Kittie  Bradford,  Miss  Emma 
Cusick,  Miss  Bell  Bunnell,  Miss  Ida  Hartly,  Miss  Allie  Loomis,  Miss  Jessie 
Lowth,  and  Miss  Carrie  Fredenburg  took  part  in  special  exercises  assigned. 
Our  old  friend  J.  L.  Cass  was  present  and  assisted  in  the  discussions  in  his- 
tory. Tuesday  afternoon  the  Hon.  M.  H.  Dunnell  gave  an  address  before  the 
institute  on  Civil  Government,  its  history,  working,  and  importance  as  a  study, 
which  was  listened  to  with  marked  interest.  Special  instruction  was  given 
during  the  Institute  on  the  subject  of  hygiene,  by  the  superintendent  and  Mr. 

Tiffany."  Supt.  Landers,  of  Douglas  county,  says  of  his  work : — "  In  taking 

a  retrospective  view  of  the  past  year,  I  feel  satisfied  that  the  cause  of  education 
has  made  considerable  progress  in  this  county.  Officers,  teachers,  and  parents 
are  taking  more  interest  in  the  work ;  officers  by  furnishing  the  teachers  with 
school  apparatus  and  upholding  the  teacher  in  his  or  her  duties  ;  parents  by 
visiting  the  schools  frequently  during  the  term,  thereby  encouraging  the 
teacher.  I  reported,  in  1875,  nve  frame  school  houses  ;  this  year  I  report 
ten  ;  an  increase  of  100  per  cent.  The  graded  school  at  Alexandria  continues 
to  do  a  good  service  for  this  county.  Many  of  the  teachers  attend  during  the 
winter,  and  teach  during  summer.  In  visiting  the  schools  the  past  year,  I 
was  pleased  with  the  efficient  manner  in  which  most  of  the  teachers  conducted 
them,  and  attribute  their  efficiency  to  the  interest  they  take,  and  the  instruction 
they  receive  at  our  state  institutes.  I  find  a  similarity  in  the  work  of  those 
who  have  attended.  They  have  a  time  and  place  for  everything  and  every- 
thing in  its  place  ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  a  method  whereby  they  work. 
While,  with  those  who  have  not  attended,  I  find  them  (with  some  exceptions) 
in  the  same  old  rut.  Apparently,  the  main  object  is  the  money  at  the  end  of 
the  term.  But  I  am  pleased  to  state  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  demand  is 
for  the  better  class  of  teachers,  and  I  think  within  the  next  year  we  will  elim- 
inate the  poorer  and  retain  the  good.  I  have  rejected  a  large  number  the  past 
year,  and  shall  in  the  present,  unless  they  thoroughly  prepare  themselves  for 
the  work." 


Indiana. 


PROF.  D.  S.  JORDAN,  of  Butler  University,  has  been  made  Dean  of  the 
department  of  Natural  Science  in  that  institution,  with  an  increase  of 
salary.  The  Professor  goes,  in  a  few  days,  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  upon 
the  invitation  of  Professor  Baird,  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  study  and 
classification  of  the  fishes  of  the  United  States.  Prof.  Myers  resigns  the  chair 
of  chemistry  in  Butler  University  at  the  close  of  the  current  year,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pursuing  his  chemical  studies  in  the  Laboratory  of  Fresenius,  in  Ger- 
many. Madison  boasts  the  discovery  of  a  portion  of  a  mastodon's  skeleton, 

and  hopes  to  find  the  rest.  Among  the  fragments  unearthed  is  a  tooth  eleven 
inches  long  on  the  grinding  surface,  twelve  and  a  half  inches  at  base,  and  five 
inches  thick.    It  was  found  in  a  gravel  bank  several  feet  below  the  surface. 

 Elkhart  public  schools  had  a  total  enrollment  for  the  month  of  March  of 

1,126;  average  number  belonging,  1,030  ;  average  daily  attendance,  958.  M. 

A.  Barnett  is  the  superintendent.  Crawfordsville  has  an  enrollment  of  768 

pupils  and  15  teachers.  The  following  gentlemen  have  been  elected  trustees 

of  the  State  University  :  James  D.  Maxwell  of  Bloomington,  and  William  K. 
Edwards  of  Terre  Haute  by  reelection  for  term  ending  April  4,  1881,  and 
Judoe  David  D.  Banta  of  Franklin,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  E.  W.  H.  Ellis,  for  the  term  ending  April  4th,  1879.  It  has  been  decided 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  not  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  maintain- 
ing a  permanent  educational  exhibit  at  Philadelphia,  but  to  appropriate  $150 
annually  for  maintaining  the  display  now  in  the  rooms  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent. Butler  University  Scientific  Expedition  and  Summer  Tramp.  The 

party  will  leave  Indianapolis,  June  21st,  going  by  rail  to  Livingston,  Ky., 
thence  on  fool  through  Cumberland  Gap  to  Morristown,  Tenn.,  exploring  the 
caves  and  seining  the  rivers  ;  by  rail  to  Wolf  Creek,  N.  C,  on  foot  up  the 
French  Broad  over  the  Great  Smoky  and  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  ;  through 
Saluda  Gap  to  Greenville,  S.  C.  Thence  westward  via  Tallulah  Falls,  At- 
lanta, Stone  Mountain,  Allatoona,  Kennesaw,  Lookout  Mountain  to  Nash- 
ville !  Objects:  Natural  History,  Health  and  Scenery.  Full  provision  for 
instruction  in  field  work.  Estimated  expenses  from  Louisville,  $100.  Eastern 
students  join  the  party  at  Morristown.  A  few  more  vacancies.  Address  Prof. 
D.  S.  Jordan,  A.  W.  Brayton,  or  Chas.  Gilbert,  Irvington,  Ind. 


Ohio. 


HOW  can  the  people  of  a  village  or  city  be  induced  to  take  an  interest  in 
their  schools,  and  to  estimate  properly  the  services  of  the  board  of 
education,  and  the  work  of  a  faithful  and  competent  superintendent  or 
teacher  ?  Many  superintendents  and  teachers  who  have  really  done  a  noble 
work  are  annually  forced  to  seek  new  fields  of  labor,  because  the  people  do 
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not  appreciate  the  value  of  their  services,  while  if  their  abilities,  through  the 
results  which  they  have  accomplished,  were  known,  all  reasonable  means 
would  be  employed  to  retain  them.  In  many  of  the  towns  and  cities,  the 
teachers  are  not  known  outside  of  a  very  small  circle  of  friends.  The  patrons 
of  the  schools  do  not  know  even  the  names  of  the  teachers  of  their  children, 
and  much  less  do  they  know  about  the  methods  of  instruction  and  manage- 
ment. To  remove  this  difficulty  the  board  of  education  of  this  city  has  for 
several  years  pursued  the  following  plan  :  A  period  of  time  each  school  year 
is  set  apart  for  the  visitation  of  all  the  schools  by  the  citizens.  Large  com- 
mittees are  appointed  by  the  board  to  visit  each  school  of  the  city,  and  are 
requested  through  a  chairman  to  make  a  written  report  touching  the  condition 
of  the  schools  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  the  thoroughness  of  the 
instruction,  course  of  study,  methods  of  discipline,  care  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  pupils,  and  to  make  such  recommendations  and  suggestions  as 
may  seem  necessary  and  best  for  the  good  of  the  schools.  The  visitation  to 
the  Columbus  schools  for  this  year  has  just  been  made  and  the  results  given  to 
the  public  by  the  publication  of  the  several  reports  of  committees  in  the  daily 
papers.  During  the  three  days  of  visitation  there  were  made  by  citizens  to 
the  several  schools  8,670  visits,  and  about  2,500  different  persons  looked  into 
the  schools.  The  result  has  been  the  people  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  teachers  and  their  work,  misrepresentations  have  been  corrected,  and  pub- 
lic opinion  in  favor  of  the  schools  has  been  greatly  strengthened.  For  six 
years  this  plan  has  been  pursued  with  great  benefit  to  the  schools  of  this  city. 
It  is  recommended  to  superintendents  and  boards  of  education  as  one  of  the 
best  means  for  securing  the  cooperation  of  parents  and  for  creating  an  interest 
in  popular  education.   

Illinois. 


[The  Illinois  exchanges  should  be  sent  to  theeditoroi  this  department.] 

WE  clip  the  following  from  the  State  Journal:  "Jacksonville,  111., 
April  28.  Dr.  Samuel  Adams,  70  years  of  age,  the  venerable  and 
honored  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Illinois  Col- 
lege, died  of  lung  fever  this  morning,  after  less  than  a  week's  illness.  His 
loss 'will  be  felt  deeply  in  the  College,  the  Congregational  Church,  and  the 
community  He  was  a  man  of  genial  ways,  earnest  Christian  character,  and 
ct^/ug  mental  powers,  as  kind  as  a  woman,  as  wise  as  a  philosopher,  and  a 
universal  favorite  with  the  students. 

"Dr.  Adams  is  remembered  with  respect  and  genuine  affection,  we  believe, 
by  every  student  of  Illinois  College  now  living,  who,  during  the  past  thirty 
years,  came  under  his  instruction,  or  was  in  any  way  brought  in  contact  with 
him,  as  well  as  by  the  whole  community  in  which  he  lived.  To  the  modesty 
and  purity  in  character  of  a  woman,  he  added  a  most  thorough  and  conscien- 
tious devotion  to  science  and  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  intimate  associate 
and  co-laborer  of  such  men  as  Edward  Beecher,  President  Sturtevant,  Dr. 
Post,  Prof.  Turner,  and  others,  he  contributed  largely  to  advance  the  cause  of 
education  in  Illinois,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  that  reputation  which  Illinois 
College  has  maintained  for  a  generation  past.  There  are  more  showy  men 
than  Dr.  Adams  was,  but  few  better  informed  on  those  subjects  which  he  pro- 
fessed to  teach.  What  he  did,  he  did  without  noise  or  ostentation,  but  he  has 
left  his  impress  upon  the  minds  of  thousands  throughout  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, who  will  receive  intelligence  of  his  death  with  genuine  regret." 

An  institute  was  held  at  LaSalle  on  Saturday,  May  5th,  and  arrangements 
made  to  continue  the  Saturday  institute  once  a  month.  The  next  meeting  will 
be  at  Ottawa  the  first  Saturday  in  June.  There  was  a  fair  attendance  at  the 
LaSalle  meeting,  and  much  good  is  expected  to  result  from  these  sessions, 
held,  as  they  are,  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  and  under  the  vigorous  man- 
agement of  Supt.  Williams.  The  executive  committee  consists  of  W.  Jen- 
kins, Mendota,  Wm.  Brady,  Marseilles,  and  C.  H.  Works,  La  Salle.  The 

Clay  County  Teachers'  Association  met  April  28th,  at  Flora.  Addresses  were 
delivered  by  Supt.  Smith  and  Mr.  Conner,  and  the  exercises  were  conducted 
.by  A.  H.  Moore,  Mrs.  S.  S.  Phelps,  and  Mr.  Crisp.  The  report  of  the  Com 
mittee  on  Course  of  Study  for  Country  Schools  was  read  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  Mr.  Smith,  and  on  motion  was  received.  After  seme  discus- 
sion the  report  was  referred  to  a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
Messrs.  Bowler,  Moore,  A.  H.,  and  Lee  were  appointed  on  that  committee. 
On  motion,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  meeting  in  the  county  superinten- 
dent's office,  at  Louisville,  on  the  third  Saturday  in  May.  R.  B.  Welch,  of 

the  Wesleyan  University,  is  elected  principal  of  the  Pontiac  schools.  Supt. 

Lamb,  of  Woodford  county,  takes  charge  of  the  Metamora  schools  next  year. 

 Prof.  M.  R.  Kelly,  Morrison,  delivered  the  lecture  at  the  last  meeting  of 

the  Whiteside  County  Institute.  Prof.  John  Hull,  of  the  Southern  Normal, 

will  assist  Messrs.  Mason  and  Hitch  at  their  institute  this  summer.  Allen 

Mason,  principal  of  the  Barry  Schools,  has  departed  for  a  ten  week's  trip  in 

Europe.  Supt.  Carter,  of  the  Normal  Public  Schools,  is  to  help  Supt. 

Lamb  in  the  Woodford  County  Institute.  Mr.  Carter  has  been  reelected  to 
the  principalship  ol  the  Normal  School.  R.  H.  Beggs  remains  at  Wilming- 
ton next  year.  J.  A.  Holmes  is  reengaged  for  the  Wenona  schools  at  an 

advanced  salary.  The  school-book  law  has,  in  all  probabilijy,  met  its  just 

deserts.  Let  us  be  profoundly  thankful  that  there  is  reserved  to  our  genera- 
tian  a  sufficient  amount  of  legislative  honesty  and  sagacity  to  strangle  such 
an  iniquitious  offspring. 

Before  this  writing  reaches  the  eyes  of  our  readers,  the  Legislature  will 
have  made  or  marred  the  normal  schools.  The  opponents  of  these  institu- 
tions are  of  three  kinds  :  1.  Those  who  are  constitutionally  opposed  to  any 
thing  decent.     2.  Those  who  consider  opposition  to  any  appropriations  of 


money  from  the  state  treasury  as  the  "open  sesame"  to  political  preferment, 
and  3.  The  honest  antagonists,  who  meet  you  on  an  open  field,  and  with  an 
unpoisoned  lance.  The  first  class  will  always  be  the  thorn  in  the  flesh  >>(  the 
body  politic ;  the  second  echo  the  covert  opposition  to  free  schools  found  in 
too  many  caucus  managers;  and  the  third  must  be  met  in  fair  debate  by  the 
advocates  of  normal  schools.  The  support  of  normal  schools  by  any  state  im- 
plies a  high  degree  of  civilization — a  large  faith  in  the  maxims  of  the  purists 
in  politics  and  social  economy.  When  the  history  of  the  last  few  almost  cha- 
otic years  is  reviewed,  the  comparatively  cordial  support  accorded  to  these 
schools  is  a  surprise.  In  the  better  era  that  seems  about  to  dawn  their  exist- 
ence will  not  be  problematical  if  their  friends  will  interest  themselves  in 
their  support,  with  any  degree  of  heartiness. 

The  Normal  School  announced  to  be  held  at  Pittsfield,  111.,  by  Profs.  Har- 
ris, Dinsmore,  and  Dobbin,  has  been  united  with  the  Institute  and  Normal 
School  to  be  held  at  Griggsville,  111.,  beginning  July  9.  Prof.  Harris  will  as- 
sist during  the  session,  and  will  also  deliver  a  lecture.  The  Institute  will  be 
conducted  by  Prof.  Hull,  of  Southern  Illinois  Normal  University,  as  an- 
nounced in  the  circulars  which  have  been  already  issued,  and  all  that  has 
been  published  in  them  will  be  put  into  effect  unless  notice  to  the  contrary  is 
given  hereafter.  We  feel  warranted  in  saying  that  the  teachers  of  Western 
Illinois  can  find  no  better  opportunity  for  improvement  in  the  art  of  teaching. 
For  information  apply  to  A.  C.  Mason,  Perry,  111.,  P.  H.  Harris,  Time,  111., 
or  R.  M.  Hitch,  Griggsville,  111. 

The  Knox  County  Institute  will  commence  July  29th,  and  continue  four 

weeks.  The  annual  drill  of  Morgan  County  will  commence  on  Monday, 

July  30,  and  continue  three  or  four  weeks.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  all 
the  branches  required  by  law  for  first  and  second  grade  certificates,  also  in 
theory  and  art  of  teaching.  Lectures  will  be  given  during  the  term  by  promi- 
nent educators  and  scientists.  Terms  one  dollar  per  week.  For  further  par- 
ticulars, address  Henry  Higgins,  County  Superintendent,  Jacksonville. 


Wisconsin. 


THE  report  of  the  Sharon  Graded  School,  for  the  month  ending  March 
2d,  1877,  published  in  the  Enquirer,  includes  the  High  School,  Gram- 
mar, Intermedite,  and  Primary  departments.  The  whole  number  enrolled  is 
162  ;  the  per  cent  of  attendance  is  97 ;  and  there  is  but  one  case  of  tardiness, 
and  that  in  the  primary  department.  The  principal,  Mr.  F.  O.  Burdick,  states 
in  the  report  that  he  is  willing  to  put  his  report,  especially  that  of  punctuality, 

beside  any  report  in  the  state.  The  teachers  of  Green  county  have  bought 

a  complete  set  of  Appleton's  American  Encyclopedia  for  the  use  of  the  insti- 
tutes, examinations,  and  teaehers'  conventions.  About  $60  was  raised  at  the 
Juda  institute,  and  the  balance  was  contributed  by  teachers  from  the  north 
part  of  the  county,  not  present.  Supt.  Richmond  gave  $10,  and  Prof.  Pur- 
man  gave  his  commision,  about  $15.  The  work  is  to  be  kept  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  and  used  as  above  stated,  in  institutes  and  conventions. 

 The  following  communication  is  from  the  Badger  State  Banner,  dated 

May  1st,  published  at  Black  River  Falls  :  Editor  Banner : — Availing  our- 
selves yesterday  of  an  opportunity  to  vi^it  your  public  schools,  we  feel  com- 
pelled to  ask  you  a  moment's  indulgence  that  we  may  express  our  opinion  of 
the  work  that  is  being  done  in  your  little  town  towards  the  development  of 
manhood  and  womanhood  among  those  who  are  in  daily  attendance  upon 
these  schools,  and  this  with  no  intention  to  flatter  or  commend,  but  rather  in 
justice  reward  merit  and  meritorious  labor.  We  venture  the  statement,  after 
having  visited  a  large  number  of  the  so-called  best  schools  in  the  state,  that 
you  cannot  find  in  Wisconsin  a  better  disciplined  school.  Order,  Heaven's 
first  law,  prevails  everywhere,  and  yet  accompanied  by  a  bright,  cheerful  ex- 
pression upon  the  part  of  teacher  and  pupil,  showing  that  this  "duty"  was 
made  a  pleasure.  When  one  finds  an  orderly  school  he  may  always  look  for 
a  thoroughly-taught  school,  and  here  we  were  not  disappointed  ;  but,  without 
going  into  details,  we  would  like  to  notice  one  distinct  tendency  of  all  the 
teaching,  so  far  as  we  are  able,  which  particularly  claimed  our  attention,  and 
which  past  experience  has  shown  is  easily  found  in  our  best  (?)  schools. 
We  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  pupils  are  taught  to  think  for  themselves.  *  *  * 
Certainly  the  citizens  of  Black  River  Falls  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  hav- 
ing one  of  the  finest  school  buildings  in  the  state,  and  we  further  congratulate 
them  upon  having  such  an  efficient  corps  of  teachers  as  Prof.  DeLaMatyr  and 

his  able  assistants. — W.  II.  C.  The  following  is  from  the  Stale  Journal : 

The  educational  interests  of  Stoughton  are  in  excellent  hands.  There  is  a 
fine  graded  school,  of  which  Prof.  G.  W.  Currier  is  the  able  principal  ;  and 
he  is  faithfully  and  efficiently  assisted  by  Misses  Vedder,  Douglass,  and  Wy- 
man.  A  Stale  Journal  reporter,  in  company  with  Mr.  Superintendent  Ames 
and  several  citizens  of  Stoughton,  paid  the  school  a  visit  yesterday  afternoon 
and  listened  to  the  recitations  and  exercises  with  much  interest. 


Michigan. 


LAST  December  a  prize  was  offered  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of 
Muskegon  for  the  best  essay  upon  "  Methods  of  Instruction  and  Dis- 
cipline." The  prize  was  Coleridge's  "Ancient  Mariner"  illustrated  by  Dore, 
and  the  time  six  weeks.  When  the  several  essays  presented  were  examined 
by  a  committee  of  the  school  board  appointed  to  decide,  the  prize  was  unani- 
mously awarded  to  Miss  Hattie  Aiken,  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  School,  full 
English  course,  for  the  year  1873.    The  motto  of  the  thesis  is  : 
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"  For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest ; 
Whate'er  is  best  administered  is  best." 
The  essay  has  been  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  and  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  it.    It  is  certainly  well  and  pungently  written,  and  all  the 

young  teachers  of  Michigan  would  do  well  to  read  it.  Two  of  the  official 

inspectors  of  the  Normal  School,  Superintendent  George  and  Hon.  S.  John- 
son, have  paid  hasty  visits  to  the  school.  Superintendent  Tarbell  also  made 
a  more  extended  visit.  The  school  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  well 
on  in  the  work  of  the  closing  term.  The  Legislature  has  appropriated  $34,600 
for  the  current  expenses  of  the  next  two  years,  and  the  law-makers  are  now 
wrestling  over  a  proposed  appropriation  for  an  additional  building  which  is 

much  needed.  The  City  Superintendents'  Association  has  announced  its 

spring  meeting  for  May  17th  and  18th,  at  the  Hibbard  House,  Jackson.  This 
is  the  programme  :  On  Thursday,  evening,  May  18th,  Superintendent  J.  C. 
Jones,  of  Pontiac,  will  present  a  brief  review  of  the  past  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion in  the  establishment  of  Grades,  Courses  of  Study,  etc.  The  following 
topics  and  questions  are  offered  for  discussion  during  the  meeting:  i.  The 
Educational  Legislation  of  the  year.  2.  The  Normal  School,  and  its  relation 
to  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State.  (Prominence  will  be  given  to  this  subject, 
which  is  one  of  especial  interest).  3.  City  "  Training  Schools."  4.  How 
often  should  "  regular  examinations  "  occur  in  Grades  below  the  High  School  ? 
5.  How  can  Superintendents  and  Teachers  cause  the  advantages  of  the  Com- 
mon Schools  to  be  more  fully  appreciated  by  the  people  ?  The  call  is  issued 
by  President  Bemiss,  of  Coldwater,  and  Secretary  Crissey,  of  Flint.  Members 
of  the  Normal  School  faculty  have  been  invited  to  take  part  in  the  discussion 
of  the  relation  of  the  Normal  School  to  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 


Chicago  Notes. 


Prof.  James  Hannan,  Chicago. 

THE  April  meeting  of  the  Principals'  Association  was  held  at  the  usual 
hour  and  place,  May  12th.  Secretary  Mahoney  read  the  minutes  of  pre- 
vious meeting,  which,  under  the  president's  ruling,  contained  an  essay.  The 
minutes,  including  the  essay,  were  well  received  and  promptly  approved. 

The  Superintendent  stated  that  in  assigning  work  to  substitutes,  preference 
should  be  given  to  those  whose  names  were  first  on  the  lists  for  the  several 
schools  which  were  then  distributed.  He  further  stated  that  opportunity 
should  be  given  pupils  to  commence  the  optional  studies  this  term,  and  that  no 
pupil  should  be  excused  from  them  except  through  the  Superintendent's  office. 
Also,  that  no  changes  of  text-books,  or  the  course  of  instruction  recently  made, 
or  still  pending,  went  into  effect  until  September.  Attention  was  also  called 
to  the  very  important  changes  in  the  high  schools,  which  were  made  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Eighth  grade  pupils  who  were  candi- 
dates for  the  High  School  department,  should  be  instructed  that  this  year  and 
hereafter  all  pupils  who  passed  from  the  grammar  departments  would  be  sent 
to  the  division  high  schools  except  those  who  desired  to  prepare  for  college. 
These  last  would  go  to  the  Central  High  School  for  a  three  years'  course. 
Pupils  who  went  to  the  division  high  schools  would  complete  that  course  in 
two  years,  after  which  a  further  course  of  two  years  could  be  taken  by  those 
who  wished,  in  the  Central  School;  that  is  to  say,  the  schools  heretofore 
known  as  division  high  schools  have  become  intermediate  schools  for  the  bet- 
ter preparation  of  candidates  for  the  Central  High  School. 

Assistant  Superintendent  Doty  stated  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  present  text- 
book in  primary  geography  was  defective,  and  could  not  be  profitably  followed 
as  a  guide  in  teaching  that  subject.  The  Assistant  Superintendent  took  occasion 
to  express  a  wish  that  the  syllabus  of  geography  prepared  some  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Pickard,  and  published  in  the  Twentieth  Annual  Report,  might  be  re- 
stored to  use  in  the  schools.  Mr.  Doty,  however,  did  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  including  in  his  wish  or  recommendation,  a  certain  unfortunate  re- 
port, prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  Association,  adopted  by  that  body,  and 
used  for  one  year,  which  was  designed  by  its  misguided  authors  to  render 
definite  the  grade  work  of  the  syllabus  aforesaid,  and  which  was  finally  and 
incontinently  kicked  out  by  vote  of  the  Association,  near  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year.  The  use  and  study  of  cheap  maps  of  the  seat  of  the  present 
eastern  war,  was  recommended  for  the  higher  grades.  A  sentiment  recently 
heard  by  the  Assistant  Superintendent,  to-wit :  "The  little  things  in  school  are 
the  big  things,"  was  quoted  approvingly.  The  ungraded  rooms  recently  or- 
ganized in  certain  of  the  large  schools,  were  not  to  be  regarded  as  "  Botany 
Bay  schools,"  and  principals  were  requested  to  endeavor  to  repress  any  dispo- 
sition, especially  on  the  part  of  teachers,  to  so  regard  them.  At  this  point 
Supt.  Pickard  took  occasion  to  emphasize  what  Mr.  Doty  had  said  on  this 
subject,  and  stated  that  the  basis  of  the  ungraded  room  should  be  helpfulness. 
Henceforth  no  pupils  would  be  placed  in  those  rooms  except  on  order  from 
the  Superintendent's  office. 

Upon  calling  the  roll  of  schools  it  was  ascertained  that  from  the  25  gram- 
mar schools  there  will  be  871  candidates  for  admission  to  the  high  schools  at 
the  coming  annual  examination.  Pupils  will  be  examined  at  their  respective 
school  buildings,  as  last  year,  but  more  time  will  be  taken. 

The  executive  committee  were  directed  to  recommend  passing  averages  for 
each  of  the  grades  in  the  interest  of  uniformity,  and  report  the  same  to  the 
next  meeting. 

The  discussion  of  the  day  was  upon  the  question  of  tardiness,  and  the  man- 
agement of  pupils  who  come  to  school  too  early.  The  latter  evil  was  generally 
agreed  to  be  more  prevalent  and  mischievous  in  Chicago  than  the  former. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  one  or  two  ladies  who  had  been  assigned  a  part 
in  the  discussion,  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance,  the  persons  who  did  take 


part  made  it  interesting  and  profitable.  The  speakers  were  Messrs.  Slocum 
Belfield,  G.  D.  Broomell,  Pickard,  Baker,  Mrs.  Young,  and  Mrs.  Hardick.  As 
a  result  of  the  discussion,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Slocum,  Belfield 
and  Miss  Little,  was  appointed  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  notifying  pupils 
and  parents  of  the  proper  time  to  leave  home  for  school  in  the  morning.  It 
was  thought  that  possibly  the  bells  connected  with  the  city  fire  department 
might  be  profitably  used  in  such  a  connection.  The  meeting  adjourned  till 
June  9th,  when  the  subject  of  "School  Records"  will  be  discussed. 


Mr.  J.  K.  Merrill  has  so  far  recovered  his  health  as  to  resume  work  in 
school.  Instead  of  going  back  to  the  "Brown,"  however,  he  is  engaged  in  the 
West  Division  High  School.  It  is  matter  for  congratulation  that  Mr.  Merrill, 
who  so  narrowly  escaped  death  last  winter,  is  so  soon  able  to  return  to  the 

class-room.  Now  is  the  time  of  the  book-agents'  agony.     Instead  of  the 

decisive  and  irrevokable  vote  by  which  the  famous  commission,  recently 
passed  into  history,  always  settled  its  momentous  disputes,  the  vote  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Education,  in  the  case  of  several  important  text-books, 
stood  7  to  7.  So  all  parties  are  waiting  for  the  return  of  Inspector  Reed,  who 
was  absent  at  the  last  meeting,  to  the  city,  who,  as  the  Bradley  of  the  Board, 

will  afford  an  opportunity  for  history  to  repeat  itself.  A  resolution,  offered 

by  Inspector  English,  recently,  provides  that  in  certain  contingencies,  certain 
persons  connected  with  the  book  business  shall  come  forward  and  swear  that 
they  have  no  interest,  "present,  prospective,  or  contingent,"  in  certain  books. 
Were  it  not  for  the  well-established  character  of  the  book  men,  it  might  be 
safely  predicted  that  the  settlement  of  the  pending  controversy  would  occasion 
an  ample  amount  of  "swearing"  among  the  defeated,  without  making  the 
victors  "swear"  too. 
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ALL  letters  relating  to  advertising  or  subscription  should  be  addressed  to 
S.  R.  Winchell  &  Co.,  170  Clark  Street,  Chicago.  Letters  designed 
for  the  individual  editors  should  be  addressed  to  them  as  their  names  are  pub- 
lished in  the  Weekly. 

— We  desire  to  make  a  special  offer  to  teachers  and  schools  wishing  to 
advertise  in  our  columns.  We  will  insert  short  advertisements — not  exceeding 
five  lines  by  count — four  times  for  one  dollar  in  advance.  For  each  additional 
line,  five  cents  each  insertion,  and  five  cents  a  line  for  each  insertion  after 
the  fourth.  This  offer  is  made  because  we  know  of  so  many  good  teachers, 
and  several  good  schools,  who  have  applied  to  us  for  information  respecting 
vacancies.  We  are  glad  to  render  any  assistance  in  our  power,  and  therefore 
offer  to  insert  their  advertisements  at  the  bare  cost  to  us.  The  letters  in  reply 
may  be  addressed  to  bur  care,  if  it  is  preferred.  A  special  column  will  be 
devoted  to  this  class  of  advertisements,  or  whatever  space  may  be  necessary. 

— Remember  that  the  Weekly  is  not  sent  beyond  the  time  paid  for.  A 
large  number  of  our  Illinois  subscribers  have  noticed  "  22  "  following  their 
names  on  the  address  of  their  papers.  It  is  time  now  for  such  to  make  renew- 
als for  another  year.  By  clubbing  together  the  price  is  made  so  low  that  not 
one  subscriber  should  allow  the  paper  to  stop.  During  the  last  three  months 
subscriptions  have  been  expiring  at  the  rate  of  nearly  100  a  week,  sometimes 
as  many  as  150,  and  yet  our  list  has  gradually  increased  by  reason  of  renewals 
and  new  subscriptions.  We  mail  a  few  more  papers  each  week  than  the  week 
preceding. 

— The  St.  Louis  Republican  says  of  J.  B.  Merwin,  the  editor  of  the  Ameri- 
can yotirnal  of  Education,  that  "no  man  has  done  more  for  the  cause  of 
education  in  the  West  and  South,"  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  his  wide- 
awake journal  to  see  the  force  of  the  remark.  In  a  recent  letter  from  him, 
referring  to  our  advertisement  of  his  journal,  he  says  :  "  It  is  not  otten  that 
you  have  customers  complain  that  they  hear  too  much  and  too  often  from 
advertisements.  It  is  my  case.  I  do  hear  too  much  and  too  often  from  my 
advertisement  in  your  journal.  Please  add — after  $1.00  a  year:  Send  15 
cents  for  sample  copy.  *  *  *  It  [your  journal]  is  the  best,  by  all  odds,  of 
the  weeklies."    We  think  it  not  inappropriate  that  we  "  make  a  note  on't." 

— We  take  special  pleasure  in  announcing  that  our  Wisconsin  agent,  Mr.  A. 
H.  Porter,  who  resides  at  Whitewater,  is  authorized  to  receive  subscriptions 
for  that  grand  new  work  by  Messrs.  Kiddle  and  Schem,  the  Cyclopedia  of 
Education,  the  only  work  of  the  kind  ever  published  in  this  country.  By  a 
special  arrangement  with  Mr.  Steiger,  the  publisher,  we  have  the  exclusive 
right,  through  Mr.  Porter,  of  selling  the  work  in  five  counties  in  Wisconsin, 
viz.,  Walworth,  Jefferson,  Dane,  Rock,  and  Green.  Any  parties  in  those 
counties  who  may  wish  to  purchase  the  work  or  obtain  information  respecting 
it,  can  do  so  by  addressing  Mr.  Porter  at  Whitewater. 


The  Weekly  is  just  the  paper  needed,  and  is  the  best  journal  of  the  kind 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  R.  F.  Pouley, 

Principal  Rochester  Seminary,  Wis. 

The  Weekly  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  teacher,  and  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  one  interested  in  the  cause  of  education. —  Oconomowoc  [Wis.) 

Local. 

We  are  much  pleased  with  your  journal,  and  the  prospectus  with  which  you 
start,  and  shall  make  use  of  your  columns  for  advertising  very  shortly. — L. 

Prang  <Sr>  Co.,  Art  Publishers,  Boston. 
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Editorial. 

THE  best  and  most  conscientious  of  young  teachers  have  gener- 
ally commenced  their  work  with  an  intense  and  almost  exagger- 
ated idea  of  the  extent  of  their  responsibility  and  the  magnitude 
of  their  office.  Indeed,  the  average  successful  country  teacher 
has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  held  himself  responsible  for  all  the 
short-comings,  habits,  practices,  in-comings,  and  out-goings  of 
the  neighborhood  in  which  he  labors.  He  is  a  sort  of  mission- 
ary. His  conscience  reproaches  him  when  any  of  his  pupils 
adopt  habits  or  indulge  in  practices  which  impress  him  as  either 
socially,  morally,  educationally,  or  religiously  objectionable. 
He  congratulates  himself  when  changes  occur  for  the  better  in 
his  community  in  any  of  these  respects,  and  in  his  heart  takes 
credit  unto  himself,  sometimes  mistakenly,  therefor.  But  at  any 
rate  the  young  teacher,  at  all  worthy  of  his  calling,  sets  out  with 
large  hopes,  magnificent  dreams  of  good  to  be  done,  and  un- 
bounded and  glorious  enthusiasm. 

These  ardent  aspirations  of  the  young  teacher  who  is  "monarch 
of  all  he  surveys"  are  commonly  doomed  to  serious  abridgment 
when  put  to  the  test  of  actual  practice.  He  soon  finds,  even 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  that  there  is  much,  if 
there  are  not  many,  his  "realm  to  dispute."  Unfortunate  dif- 
ficulties in  the  mental  and  moral  constitutions  of  those  with 
whom  he  has  to  deal,  and  in  the  influences  which  affect  them, 
tend  to  contract  materially  the  sphere  in  which  he  is  supreme. 
Inherent  talent,  broad  and  commanding  character,  obvious  sin- 
cerity and  honesty,  generous  culture  and  a  wise  tact,  which  never 
sacrifices  essential  principles  to  mere  expediency,  will  enable  this 
isolated  teacher  to  accomplish  wonderful  results,  even  though 
they  fall  short,  both  in  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  their  ac- 
complishment, of  the  early  dreams  that  enchanted  him.  He 
will  grow  in  usefulness,  in  influence,  and  in  power.  He  will  find 
himself  called  to  exercise  the  powers  and  functions  that  belong 
to  the"competent  teacher.  His  advice  and  influence  are  sought, 
and  invoked,  and  followed,  to  the  extent  that  they  are  worthy 


of  such  deference,  and  in  the  proportion  that  his  patrons  are  com- 
posed of  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens.  That  all  teachers, 
under  such  circumstances,  do  not  possess  these  prerogatives,  is  to 
be  explained  by  remembering  that  they  are  not  competent  to  ex- 
ercise them.  Too  often,  where  attempts  are  made  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated,  the  impelling  motive  is  selfish,  or  the  chosen  means 
inexpedient,  or  the  ultimate  object  is  unwise  ;  and  people  gener- 
ally are  reminded  of  the  ass  who  would  wear  the  lion's  skin. 

But  the  tendency  of  our  people  to  congregate  in  cities,  and  the 
vast  and  complicated  systems  and  schemes  of  education  which 
are  thereby  rendered  necessary  and  probable,  introduce  elements 
into  the  teacher's  standards  and  guiding  principles  which  are 
unknown  to  the  isolated  country  teacher.  Instead  of  the  mis- 
sionary, who  revolves  ponderous  schemes  for  the  reformation  or 
development  of  his  little  world,  the  teacher  is  no  longer  a  unit  ; 
the  school  becomes  a  complex  organism,  of  which  the  individual 
teacher  is  only  a  part.  The  ideal  teacher,  whose  attributes  and 
functions  the  earlier  text-book  writers  like  D.  P.  Page,  delineate, 
becomes  distributed.  The  work  to  be  done,  the  functions  to  be 
exercised,  and  the  considerations  to  be  borne  in  mind  according 
to  the  old  theory,  are  now,  in  fact,  exercised  by  the  board  of 
education,  the  superintendent,  the  principal,  and  the  eight  to 
twelve  teachers  of  the  different  grades.  The  distribution  of  work 
and  functions  is  essential  to  the  economical,  intelligent,  and 
proper  accomplishment  of  the  vast  work  of  city  school  systems. 
There  are  all  degrees  of  wisdom  and  unwisdom  in  its  details. 
Ideas  and  practices  that  answer  very  well  in  small  places,  become 
narrow  and  imbecile  when  applied  to  a  metropolis.  How,  in 
some  profitable  degree,  to  restore  the  teacher's  personal  influ- 
ence and  identity,  which,  as  understood  in  country  schools,  is 
almost  totally  sacrificed  in  large,  graded  schools,  or  at  least 
maintain  a  profitable  equivalent  for  it,  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant questions  in  school  polity  and  management. 

This  question  is  not  always,  or  generally,  sufficiently  considered. 
A  large  amount  of  the  dissatisfaction  felt  with  the  graded  system 
is  due  to  the  failure  of  school  officers  to  afford,  in  their  school 
organizations,  a  sufficient  practical  answer  to  it.  A  great  many 
school  officers,  and  it  is  feared  some  school  superintendents,  have 
no  adequate  conception  of  its  importance.  A  sentiment  which 
has  made  some  headway  in  some  of  the  larger  cities  in  the  direc- 
tion of  lessening  the  number  of  grades,  and,  consequently,  of 
lengthening  the  time  spent  in  each  is  objectionable,  in  that  it  ex- 
aggerates and  multiplies  all  the  essential  defects  of  the  graded 
system.  A  disposition  to  modify  and  curtail  the  principal's  func- 
tion, which  has  been  manifested  in  some  quarters,  and  which  has 
found  expression  in  legislative  action  by  some  school  boards,  is 
liable  to  the  same  grave  objection.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  every  large  school  system  there  is  a  considerable  percentage 
of  poor  teachers.  They  will  be  found  of  every  species,  from  the 
heart-freezing  martinet  or  the  personification  of  loquacious  imbe- 
cility to  the  poor  victim  who  "runs  the  circus"  of  the  school. 
Pet  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  cosmopolitan  cities  contain 
areas  of  very  low  as  well  as  very  lofty  cultivation — that,  in  the 
change  from  teacher  to  teacher  or  from  grade  to  grade,  pupils 
as  classes  are  often  very  unequally  prepared — that  the  work  of 
preparing  examination  questions  is  a  very  peculiar  and  responsi- 
ble work — and  that  the  work  of  marking  answers  to  questions  is 
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also  a  very  critical  and  responsible  work,  which  is  specially  liable 
to  be  carelessly,  slightingly,  and  unjustly  done,  when  a  large 
amount  of  it  must  be  done  in  a  short  time,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  practice  which  prevails  in  some  places  of  having  an 
annual  or  other  stated  examination  for  promotion  in  all  grades 
in  which  the  questions  are  prepared  by  some  distant,  whimsical, 
erratic  central  authority  or  even  by  the  superintendent,  is  attended 
by  so  many  probabilities  of  too  much  preparation,  or  too  little 
preparation,  or  wrong  preparation,  or  of  preparation  which, 
though  good,  was  not  called  for,  that  the  chances  of  injustice 
and  wrong  will  greatly  outnumber  all  other  chances. 

Given,  then,  a  city  school  of  one  thousand  pupils,  twenty 
teachers,  and  a  principal.  How  shall  such  a  school  be  operated 
so  as  to  produce  least  friction — least  waste  of  time  and  talent  on 
the  part  of  teachers  and  pupils,  and  the  greatest  good  to  all  ? 
Let  the  principal  assume  the  function  of  master  of  the  school — 
the  whole  school.  Let  the  grades  be  numerous,  that  the  inter- 
vals between  them  may  be  short.  Whenever  a  class  has  passed 
over  the  work  of  a  grade,  let  him  examine  that  class  that  those 
who  have  been  industrious  and  faithful  may  pass  on  without 
delay.  In  this  way  no  time  will  be  lost.  The  principal  makes 
the  acquaintance  of  all  his  pupils.  He  sees,  and  tests,  and  in- 
spires the  work  of  his  assistants  at  frequent  intervals.  He  is 
able  to  perceive,  appreciate,  anticipate  and  provide  for  special 
difficulties  of  his  locality  and  surroundings.  He  secures  har- 
mony, progress,  and  scholarship  according  to  the  measure  of 
capacity,  cultivation,  and  common  sense  with  which  he  is  en- 
dowed. In  short,  he  becomes  again  the  individualized,  influen- 
tial, and  responsible  being  which  may  be  found  in  the  isolated 
competent  country  school  teacher.  Let  city  boards  of  education 
hasten  to  place  such  a  man  with  such  functions  in  charge  of  each 
of  their  schools. 

Wherefore  let  the  principal's  office  be  magnified  !  Let  the 
disposition  to  change  his  function  to  that  of  a  mere  class  teacher 
be  regarded  as  shallow,  calculated  to  make  the  office  of  principal 
imaginary,  and  unjust  to  other  class  teachers  between  whom  and 
the  principal  there  should  be  a  difference  of  function  as  marked 
as  their  differences  of  rank  or  salary.  Let  the  policy  of  elimi- 
nating from  the  profession  the  class  of  men  who  have  dignified 
and  are  capable  of  dignifying  and  ennobling  any  profession  be 
understood  as  surely  and  inevitably  weakening  and  destroying 
the  most  essential  and  vital  part  of  the  whole  school  system. 
Let  that  city  which  fails  to  provide  such  an  organized  school  as 
has  been  described  for  each  thousand  of  its  school  enrollment  be 
set  down  as  either  ignorant  of,  or  indifferent  or  recreant  to  its 
trust.  Let  it  be  pointed  out  as  doomed  to  defeat  and  disaster  in 
all  its  material,  mental,  and  moral  aspirations  in  the  exact  pro- 
portion of  its  neglect.  Let  it  be  warned  to  send  at  once  for 
Mr.  Mayo  to  start  an  educational  revival.  W. 

THE  SUMMER  VACATION. 

A DUTY  which  every  school-teacher  owes  to  himself  and  to 
the  cause  which  he  professes  to  serve  is  to  make  provision 
for  a  healthful  and  enjoyable  occupation  during  the  long  vacation 
which  comes  once  a  year  to  teachers  of  graded  schools.  Idleness 
is  not  only  a  disgrace,  it  is  an  evil ;  and  no  teacher  should  per- 
mit himself  or  herself  to  spend  the  bright  months  of  the  summer 
vacation  idling  about  the  streets  and  scenes  where  the  school- 
work  of  the  year  has  been  performed,  and  where  it  may  be  per- 
formed again.    A  change  of  occupation  is  what  is  demanded  by 


the  healthy,  vigorous  intellect  as  well  as  by  the  body.  By  flee- 
ing far  away  from  the  school  and  the  school  scenes,  and  permit- 
ting one's  self  to  become  interested  in  new  scenes  and  new 
studies,  not  only  is  the  mind  refreshed  and  invigorated,  but  the 
body,  worn  down  and  half  dead  from  the  monotonous  routine- 
work  of  the  school,  becomes  recuperated  and  strengthened,  as 
the  wilting,  sun-parched  grass  by  a  shower  in  May. 

It  is  a  wise  thing  for  teachers  to  club  together  for  a  few  weeks 
of  camp-life  in  the  summer.  If  any  book-study  is  attempted,  let 
it  be  chiefly  to  dispel  ennui,  or  gratify  a  habit  of  study,  but  never 
as  a  real  work.  When  one  takes  his  book  for  work,  he  should  be 
in  the  best  of  physical  health,  and  should  not  be  limited  to  a  few 
weeks,  or  to  the  unfamiliar  and  barren  surroundings  of  a  summer 
camp.  Real  study  must  be  done  in  the  library,  where  books  are 
accessible,  and  where  the  mind  is  not  distracted  by  unusual 
sounds  or  scenes.  A  systematic,  forced  exclusion  of  one's  self 
from  books  and  libraries  is  what  we  are  advocating.  Go  to  the 
woods,  and  when  there  do  just  what  you  want  to.  It  may  be  as 
well  as  anything  to  lie  on  the  grass  and  sleep  an  hour  or  two 
each  day.  Allow  your  attention  to  be  attracted  by  the  thousand 
little  things  in  nature  which  never  before  claimed  a  moment's 
notice  from  you.  Lie  on  the  ground  and  look  at  the  grass  ; 
examine  the  roots,  the  soil  in  which  it  grows,  the  bugs,  and 
worms,  and  insects  of  various  kinds  which  are  all  about  it  on  the 
ground  and  in  the  air  ;  turn  on  your  back  and  watch  the  clouds  ; 
and  when  you  think  you  would  like  a  change  of  occupation,  run 
with  all  your  might  to  the  hill  away  yonder,  or  climb  a  tree  as 
you  did  when  you  were  a  boy.  Only  be  sure  that  you  are  so  far 
away  from  home  and  school  that  you  can  have  no  possible  reason 
for  hurrying  back  to  the  house.  Take  plenty  of  time.  Let  every- 
thing "go  to  grass,"  like  yourself,  for  a  few  days  or  weeks.  If 
you  can  have  one  or  more  companions  of  like  temperament  with 
you,  so  much  the  better ;  you  can  laugh  and  talk  and  ask  all 
kinds  of  questions,  which  you  would  not  dare  to  do  at  home,  or 
within  hearing  of  your  pupils,  for  fear  of  exposing  your  ignorance. 

A  genuine  vacation  trip,  where  the  details  are  not  too  fully 
planned  beforehand,  and  where  the  time  is  not  felt  to  be  limit- 
ed,— so  that  the  teacher  feels  as  though  he  were  wasting  time  if 
not  employed  at  some  familiar  task, — is  sure  to  result  in  a  healthy 
growth  of  body,  soul,  and  mind.  It  is  about  the  only  thing 
which  will  fully  fit  a  teacher  for  the  duties  of  the  coming  year. 
Those  teachers  who  never  make  such  use  of  their  vacations  can 
be  easily  picked  out  from  the  host  after  a  few  years  of  teaching. 
They  become  typical  pedagogues,  and  afford  the  general  public 
an  opportunity  of  making  sport  of  "  schoolma'ams  "  in  general, 
whether  male  or  female.  They  make  the  kind  of  teachers  who 
never  leave  the  profession — for  the  simple  reason  that  they  can't 
get  any  thing  else  to  do.  They  become  spoiled  in  a  few  years, 
and  are  henceforth  good  for  nothing  but  to  teach  school  !  A  sad 
fact  it  is  that  the  school  is  made  the  receptacle  for  so  much 
humanity  that  can't  earn  a  respectable  living  outside  of  it. 

But  we  urge  again  the  enforced  trip  away  from  home  and 
school.  Go  away  to  stay,  and  leave  your  books  behind  you. 
No  better  trip,  for  those  who  can  afford  it,  than  the  one  pro- 
posed in  our  correspondence  column  by  Supt.  Gove  last  week, 
could  well  be  planned  for  July  and  August.  It  would  be  a  hun- 
dred times  more  enjoyable,  if  not  more  satisfactory,  than  last 
year's  trip  to  the  "Centennial."  Such  a  trip,  including  its  ex- 
pense, may  actually  be  more  of  a  necessity  to  the  physical  and 
mental  welfare  of  many  teachers  than  the  hundred  dollars  which 
it  will  cost.    At  any  rate,  don't  neglect  to  provide  for  some  kind 
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of  a  change  from  school  work  during  the  coming  vacation.  Fifty 
dollars  paid  for  books  during  the  year  may  be  money  well  ex- 
pended, but  fifty  dollars  spent  for  a  good  vacation  spree  will  pay 
as  well  in  the  end,  and  perhaps  prove  the  only  means  of  render- 
ing the  books  of  any  value  to  you  instead  of  your  heirs.  W. 

SCHOOL  ECONOMY. 

IV.  TARDINESS. 
H.    B.  BUCKHAM. 

[It  is  properto  state  that  the  following,  together  with  all  the  author  has  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "  Tardiness,"  was  in  the  hands  of  the  editor  before  the  article  numbered  III.  was 
written.    This  latter  was  an  interpolation  in  the  series.] 

I SUGGEST  (2)  that  while  it  is  wise  for  the  teacher  to  begin  school  at  the 
hour,  whether  few  or  many  of  his  pupils  are  present,  it  is  not  wise  for  his 
watch  to  be  far  ahead  of  all  the  clocks  in  the  district,  though  it  may  be  with 
the  sun.  Where  a  town-clock,  or  rail-road  trains,  or  any  standard,  regulates 
time  for  all,  the  school  times  goes  with  the  rest ;  but  in  scattered  districts  it  is 
something  wonderful  how  clocks  will  differ  in  slowness,  and  a  teacher  may 
make  much  tardiness  by  insisting  upon  going  by  the  fastest  time-piece  of  the 
lot,  viz.,  his  own.  If  any  one  thinks  this  is  written  to  fill  a  column,  let  me 
say  that  I  knew  a  teacher  to  make  just  this  mistake  all  through  a  winter 
school ;  the  clocks  of  all  who  had  them  were,  in  different  degrees,  con- 
veniently slow  in  the  morning  so  that  breakfast  could  be  had  and  chores  done 
before  school.  The  teacher's  watch  was  right,  and  he  began  and  closed 
school  by  it,  and  as  a  consequence  the  tardiness  was  frightful.  When  the 
teacher,  who  "boarded  round,"  remonstrated  with  parents,  and  sent  word 
home  by  the  children  that  they  were  late  every  morning  and  lost  their  reading 
lesson,  the  invariable  answer  was,  "  the  master's  watch  is  too  fast."  The 
master  was  one  to  about  twenty  ;  and  the  minority,  very  small  and  wholly  in 
the  right  "as  to  the  time  o'  day,"  was  beaten  every  day.  Were  I  to  teach 
again  in  such  a  district — and  I  suppose  there  are  many  such  districts  now — I 
would  yield  a  little  to  the  habits  of  the  place,  make  a  noon-mark  in  the  school- 
house,  explain  the  same  to  the  children,  and  every  parent  I  could  get  hold  of 
and  show  every  day  that  my  watch,  or  the  school-clock,  was  very  nearly  with 
the  sun,  and  that  sun  dial  would,  on  every  sunshiny  day,  be  a  bright  witness 
against  them  if  they  were  tardy  in  the  morning,  and  against  me  if  I  were 
behind  when  "the  hour  for  retiring"  from  school  came. 

3.  I  mention,  by  itself,  the  point  just  hinted  at,  viz.,  punctual  closing,  as 
well  as  punctual  opening,  of  school.  Beginning  any  time  between  nine  and 
ten  in  the  morning  means  closing  any  time  between  four  and  five  in  the  after- 
noon. Loose  time  at  either  end  of  the  day  makes  loose  time  at  the  other  end. 
"  Don't  know  just  when  school  does  begin,"  "School  closes  somewhere  along 
about  four,"  are  the  concrete  way  of  saying  that  the  school — pupil  and  teacher 
— is  punctual,  or  the  reverse,  by  chance  and  not  on  principle ;  that  the  author- 
ities— teacher  and  parent — let  things  go  pretty  much  as  it  happens  in  one  of 
the  most  important  elements  of  character,  viz.,  promptness  and  decision  in 
doing  common  and  frequently  recurring  duties.  If  the  children  and  their 
parents  know  that  school  will  close,  as  well  as  begin,  at  the  proper  time,  they 
will  see  that  the  teacher  means  to  practice  on  his  part  what  he  requires  from 
others,  and  will  be  sure  what  they  can  depend  on  ;  this  certainty  of  promptness 
at  dismissal,  which  is  just  as  much  a  virtue  as  promptness  at  opening,  is  a 
strong  argument  for  punctuality,  because  it  shows  that  school  is  managed,  in 
this  respect  of  time,  on  business  principles.  We  can  find  abundant  illustration 
of  this  outside  of  school;  one  will  suffice.  Why  does  the  Bible-class  or  the 
weekly  prayer  meeting  so  often  loiter  at  its  beginning,  but  because  it  so  often 
lingers  at  its  close  that  persons  whose  time  is  valuable  and  who  would  yet  be 
glad  to  give  any  definite  portion  to  these  cannot  afford  to  waste  time  and 
patience  both  before  they  begin  and  after  they  ought  to  end,  in  answer  10  the 
unreflecting  requirements  of  the  dilatory,  the  puttering,  and  the  always- 
unready  ?  I  would  say  to  my  school,  "  You  come  at  the  right  time  and  you 
shall  go  at  the  right  time.  I  believe  in  dismissing  when  the  hour  for  dis- 
missal comes;  I  can't  dismiss  till  the  work  is  done;  you  must  come  in  the 
morning,  so  that  our  work  may  all  be  done  before  night." 

4.  Line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept  let  the  duty  and  the  propriety 
and  the  advantages  of  punctuality  be  set  forth,  and  the  losses  and  the  disad- 
vantages of  tardiness.  Let  them  be  urged  by  example  and  by  general  ex- 
hortation and  personal  appeals.  On  every  set  occasion  make  this  virtue 
glorious  by  impressing  on  the  minds  of  children  how  convenient  and  useful 
and  befitting  a  thing  it  is  that  they  should  not  keep  people  waiting.  Collect 


and  keep  on  hand  all  the  anecdotes  showing  the  good  and  the  evil  side  ;  let 
it  be  the  expectation  of  children  to  hear  some  new  illustration  of  this  subject 
frequently.  I  once  startled  my  school  into  at  least  a  momentary  sense  of  the 
importance  of  punctuality  in  this  way  :  It  was  the  hour  for  lecture  before  the 
whole  body  of  students.  Just  as  I  was  beginning,  Miss  X  was  heard  coming 
late  into  the  room.  It  took  her  thirty  seconds  to  get  to  her  place  and  be  ready 
to  attend.  I  remembered  reading  long  ago  whit  a  teacher,  a  Quaker  lady,  I 
believe,  did  on  a  similar  occasion,  and  I  said,  "  We  have  waited  half  a  min- 
ute by  my  watch  for  Miss  X,  who  should  have  been  here  when  the  rest  were. 
Half  a  minute  multiplied  by  two  hundred  makes  a  hundred  minutes  ;  an  hour 
and  forty  minutes  lost  by  Miss  X's  being  thirty  seconds  tardy.  Can  we  afford 
to  pay  so  much  for  any  one's  carelessness  ?" 

Care  must  be  taken,  however,  not  to  make  this  a  school  virtue  only.  School 
is  for  education  in  all  that  is  true  and  good;  the  end  of  school  is  not  school, 
but  education,  training,  habit,  character.  If  punctuality  is  inculcated  only 
that  school  may  benefited,  that  the  per  cent  for  the  term  may  be  a  fraction 
higher  than  it  was  last  term,  that  so  mr'ny  may  be  proclaimed  on  the  last  day 
as  not  having  been  tardy  once,  it  hardly  rises  to  the  merit  of  a  virtue  ;  if  that 
were  all,  I  do  not  think  I  would  labor  for  it  as  I  have  felt  bound  to  do.  If 
it  is  to  be  learned  at  school  so  as  to  be  practiced  at  school  and  elsewhere  neg- 
lected, if  it  is  not  to  go  out  from  school  with  the  pupil  as  his  habit  in  every 
relation  of  life,  nay,  if  it  is  not  just  as  valuable  out  of  school  as  in,  then  it  is 
not  worth  the  pains  taken  to  secure  it ;  then  it  has  merely  a  conventional 
merit,  and  degenerates  into  a  practice  or  requirement  intrinsically  of  no  more 
account  in  the  results  of  school  training  than  the  order  in  which  pupils  sit  in 
their  class  or  in  which  they  file  out  at  recess. 

5.  The  recognition  and  commendation  of  punctuality,  as  well  as  finding 
fault  with  tardiness,  should  be  a  prominent  feature  of  this  management.  Chil- 
dren in  fault  expect  as  a  matter  of  course  that  they  will  be  scolded,  for  is  not 
scolding  in  its  milder  forms  of  fretting  and  "  nagging,"  to  its  more  violent  but 
scarcely  more  exasperating  form  of  out-and-out  tongue-banging,  the  teacher's 
unquestioned  prerogative  and  his  unfailing  resource?  Tardy  ones  are  some- 
times made  to  stand  by  the  door  and  think  how  long  they  were  on  the  road  to 
school,  or  they  have  to  take  their  recess  alone,  or,  mayhap,  to  write  a  compo- 
sition or  to  spell  an  extra  lesson,  all  of  which  tends  to  make  them  wonderfully 
fond  of  these  particular  exercises  and  to  regard  punctuality  as  an  antidote  to 
certain  forms  of  evil  rather  than  any  thing  good  in  itself.  I  am  not  saying 
now  that  something  like  this  may  not  be  necessary  in  some  cases  ;  for  we 
have  to  try  every  resource  and  sometimes  they  all  fail  and  we  are  at  our  wits' 
end;  but  instead  of  directly  harrowing  Johnny's  feeling  because  he  was  late, 
it  would  be  better,  sometimes,  to  excite  his  shame,  or  even  his  envy,  at  least  his 
emulation,  by  praising  Willie  who  was,  and  always  is,  early.  Ask  him  how 
it  comes  about  that  he,  Willie,  who  lives  a  mile  away,  is  always  here  among 
the  first,  while  Johnny,  who  lived  nearest  of  all  the  boys,  is  never  more  than 
just  in  time  ;  do  not  tell  him  that  he  is  sure  to  be  governor  of  Iowa  because 
he  is  punctual,  while  Johnny  can  never  come  to  this  dignity  because  he  is 
not,  nor  that  punctual  boys  are  always  good  and  bright,  for  they  are  not ;  but 
g:t  at  this  Johnny,  notorious  for  unpunctuality,  indirectly  through  honest  but 
not  flattering  or  lying  commendation  of  the  others'  promptness.  This  is  only 
Willie's  due,  and  most  boys  and  girls  are  more  easily  drawn  than  driven.  In 
time  of  war,  military  posts  of  minor  strength  and  importance  are  sometimes 
surprised  into  surrender  without  a  fight ;  it  seems  to  me  that  often  these  minor 
school  offences  might  surcease  by  the  surprise  excited  at  the  cessation  of  blame 
constantly  and  frettingly  directed  to  a  certain  class  of  offenders  and  the  nov- 
elty of  praise  directed  to  the  others  substituted  therefor. 


HALF  HOURS  WITH  PLANTS,  OR  HINTS  IN  BOTANY. 

II.    A  MAY  WALK. 

S.  P.  Bartlett,  Boston. 

"  The  spirit  of  the  south  wind  calls 

From  his  blue  throne  of  air, 
And  where  his  whispering  voice  in  music  falls 

Beauty  is  budding  there  : 
The  bright  ones  of  the  valley  break 

Their  slumbers  and  awake." 

IT  is  the  time  of  new  buds,  new  leaves  and  flowers.  Perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  month  of  all  the  year.  We  will  take  our  lesson  in  the  green 
meadows,  and  through  the  sheltered  lane,  and  little  flower  sprinkled  pastures, 
and  by  the  road-sides  where  great  trees  are  opening  their  foliage  to  the  sweet, 
bright  air.  We  shall  gather  handfuls  of  blossoms  and  leaves,  and  our  time 
will  be  all  too  short ;  so  we  must  improve  it  very  fast. 
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First,  we  must  notice  the  little  blades  of  grass  under  our  feet.  What  a 
lovely  color  they  are,  and  how  bright  the  meadows,  so  newly  springing.  The 
grass  roots  are  fibrous,  and  they  increase  in  proportion  as  their  leaves  are 
trodden  down,  or  consumed.  We  can  scarcely  pull  up  a  root,  but  must  dig  it 
from  the  turf.  You  must  notice  it  is  a  creeping  root,  and  very  useful  are  all 
these  fibers  in  keeping  the  meadow  soil  from  washing  away  in  heavy  rains. 
A  man  I  once  knew,  called  them  "  little  vipers  !  "  What  do  you  think  of 
that  ?  He  was  a  good  man,  but  he  never  had  the  excellent  schools  provided 
him  that  children  now  have,  and  he  need  scarcely  be  so  much  ashamed  of 
his  error  as  you  would  be  had  you  not  studied  the  words  fiber  and  viper  and 
learned  their  meaning. 

Holland,  we  will  remember,  has  its  dykes  of  made  land  woven  with  strong- 
rooted  grasses,  that  evidently  hold  the  soil  in  a  network  of  roots  against  the 
encroaching  sea.  The  grass  family  is  perhaps  the  most  important  to  man  and 
beast  of  all  in  the  vegetable  world,  so  we  will  not  be  impatient  to  pause  and 
consider  well  these  green  and  beautiful  meadows  of  spring,  and  think  of  the 
sweet  mowing  fields,  and  the  coming  fruit  of  the  grains — our  Indian  corn, 
and  wheat,  and  rye,  so  necessary  to  life.  These  belong  to  the  grass  family,  as 
also  the  sweet-juiced  sugar  cane,  and  the  tall  bamboo  of  the  East  Indies.  Of 
all  the  grasses,  only  one,  the  darnel,  is  known  to  be  poisonous. 

The  dandelions  are  bright  and  golden  this  sunny  morning.  They  are  wide- 
awake flowers,  and  love  the  early  sun  and  sparkling  dews,  and  get  a  bit  weary 
•  when  the  sun  grows  high  and  noon  approaches.  The  dandelion  deserves  a 
separate  study,  but  now  we  will  pick  its  yellow  flowers,  only  stopping  to 
observe  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  for  they  name  it.  See,  they  are  edged  with 
toothed  divisions,  and  some  fanciful  botanist,  long  ago,  must  have  thought 
them  shaped  like  a  lion's  tooth,  as  dent  de  lion  is  its  French  name.  Very 
ferocious  it  sounds,  for  such  an  inoffensive  plant.  Here  is  a  full  brook  leap- 
ing down  from  hidden  springs  away  back  among  the  hills.  It  courses  by  the 
pasture  side,  its  brown  waters  laughing  and  flashing.  The  boys  know  where 
speckled  turtles  come  to  bask  on  the  stepping  stones  by  and  by,  at  noon.  We 
hope  they  will  not  do  evil  to  them.  I  saw  two  little  boys  with  two  small  tur- 
tles yesterday,  who  said  :  "  We  are  going  to  tie  them  in  our  yard,  with  strings, 
when  we  go  to  school  !"  Maybe  they  did  not  reflect  how  hard  the  poor  tur- 
tles would  struggle  while  the  boys  were  at  school,  to  get  away  back  to  their 
cool  brook  and  its  waters.  Cruelty  and  thoughtlessness  are  good  words  to 
learn  to  spell. 

Tender  new  ferns  fringe  this  merry  little  stream  that  sings  over  the  pebbles 
so  happily.  Not  long  ago  they  were  wrapped  in  close  balls  of  fawn-colored 
wool,  all  curled  away,  lest  a  cold  wind  should  bite  them.  This  is  the  way 
God  takes  care  of  the  delicate  ferns,  that  we  may  enjoy  their  beauty.  Now, 
the  birds  can  line  their  nests  with  the  soft  tufts  of  cast-away  wool.  There  are 
many  more  plants  by  the  brook-side,  but  I  know  you  are  eager  for  our  walk 
to  go  on,  so  we  will  strike  into  this  warm  lane.  Indeed  it  is  a  sweet  old  lane. 
Its  low  wild  hedge- rows  are  bursting  into  green  leaf,  and  it  is  blue  with  large 
violets,  ot  which  we  pick  all  we  will.  You  know  just  how  to  describe  the 
violet  flower,  without  any  botany,  you  think,  but  one  of  these  days  you  will 
like  to  search  and  see  what  the  books  witl  teach  you  of  this  large  and  interest- 
ing family,  for  many  pleasant  reasons.  Now  remember  it  is  called  the  Viola, 
and  is  said  first  to  have  been  described  in  Ionia,  which  may  send  you  to  the 
geography.  We  will  pull  a  root,  and  see  how  it  differs  from  the  horizontal 
grass  roots.  See,  it  is  large,  thick,  and  ends  abruptly,  as  if  bitten  short  oft'. 
This  is  why  it  is  called  by  botanists  "  premorse." 

Here  are  plenty  of  anemones.  Some  of  you  call  them  mayflowers  ;  but  the 
mayflower  is  the  trailing  arbutus,  that  sweet  little  starry  flower  that  comes  so 
early  under  the  leaves  in  the  wood.  The  anemone  is  never  fragrant.  A  very 
pretty  name  for  it  is  the  wind  flower.  It  is  said  to  love  the  soft  breath  of  May 
breezes,  that  so  its  delicate  purple-stained  flowers  may  be  stirred  to  part ;  and 
that  gives  it  the  name  of  wind  flower.  Does  it  not  look  as  if  the  south  wind 
had  gathered  whole  snowy  drifts  of  these  blossoms  under  the  old  stone  wall  ? 
See  how  beautiful  are  its  leaves,  tinged  with  brown.  They  grow  in  threes, 
and  are  cut  and  notched  more  perfectly  than  you  could  ever  imitate,  should 
you  try  your  best. 

Another  flower,  very  well  known  to  you,  and  very  different,  presses  close  to 
the  grass.  It  is  the  wild  strawberry,  ivory  white,  with  a  yellow  heart.  Do 
you  know  why  there  are  so  many  of  the  little  plants  here  that  the  flowers  seem 
almost  to  be  thickly  inlaid  in  the  short  turf  ?  It  is  because  the  strawberry 
throws  off  short  runners  that  catch  and  take  root  at  the  end,  a  little  way  from 
the  mother  plant.  The  runners  look  like  strong  red  stems  or  vegetable  threads 
running  from  plant  to  plant  as  you  may  see.  Quite  different  from  the  grass, 
and  violet,  roots  the  strawberry.    But  we  will  leave  unplucked  these  flowers, 


that  by  and  by  you  may  gather  the  berries.    They  name  the  plant  from  their 
fragrance  the  Fragaria. 

This  pleasant  lane,  where  we  linger,  has  another  flower  coming  into  lovely 
bloom — one  of  the  fairest  wild  flowers  of  May — the  wild  geranium.  It  is 
very  tender,  and  we  must  carry  its  lilac  cups  gently.  It  is  our  only  American 
geranium,  all  the  cultivated  ones  of  the  family,  so  superb,  and  various,  being 
of  foreign  birth.  Some  of  them  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
others  of  Australia.  That  almost  seems  to  make  us  regretful,  when  we  think 
how  we  could  love  such  splendid  wild  flowers  ;  but  as  a  whole,  the  plants  of 
our  temperate  zone  are  far  more  desirable  and  satisfying.  Tropical  flowers  are 
gorgeous,  and  oftentimes  monstrous  in  size  ;  but  you  would  never  exchange 
our  fair,  fresh,  and  beautiful  flowers  of  the  field  and  forest,  so  true  to  their 
seasons,  for  the  brilliance  of  all  the  tropics.  This  soft  geranium  is  called  the 
cranesbill,  because  the  peaked  seedvessel  resembles  a  crane's  beak.  Its 
downy  leaves  are  palmate,  or  hand  shaped. 

And  now  we  have  left  the  lane,  and  reach  a  more  sandy  road  which  winds 
down  hill  and  over  a  bridged  stream.  There  are  ledges  of  rock  beyond  the 
wall,  and  we  will  find,  sheltered  in  their  crevices,  the  prettiest  wild  columbine 
that  grows — the  scarlet  and  yellow.  Its  little  horned  nectaries,  dusted  with 
gold,  you  know  hold  each  a  sugar  drop  of  honey  curled  in  a  tiny  ball  upon 
the  end,  which  you  love  to  bite  off.  But  the  bees  are  robbed,  and  the  flower 
is  spoiled  when  you  do  that,  and  the  wild  bees  would  gather  the  honey  with- 
out harming  so  lovely  a  flower.  In  the  double  garden  columbine  the  beautiful 
hollow  horns  are  set  one  within  another  very  numerously  and  curiously.  The 
delicate  pearl-white,  with  pencillings  of  blue,  is  very  beautiful.  You  see 
mosses  on  and  about  this  old  gray  rock.  Now  is  the  time  of  bloom  of  many 
of  them,  but  the  mosses  you  can  understand  little  about,  until  you  love  to  study 
botany  faithfully. 

Now  we  will  pause  upon  the  little  bridge,  and  the  boys  may  climb  and 
bring  down  some  of  the  maple  keys — the  fruit  of  the  maple  flower — that  hang 
in  the  new-leafed  trees  above.  How  curiously  they  are  patterned,  like  thick- 
ened wings  of  insects,  in  pairs,  upon  their  green  threads.  They  look  very 
pretty  drooping  from  our  handful  of  flowers.  We  will  pick  some  maple 
leaves,  too,  and  some  sweet  sassafras  twigs,  and  pretty  trembling  birch  sprays 
so  finely  cut.  There  will  be  tufts  of  pinkish  velvet  bits  of  leaves  on  some  of 
the  old  oaks,  as  we  go  toward  home,  by  the  oak  wood.  Although  the  oaks 
are  so  sturdy,  and  hardy,  they  are  among  the  late  leafed  trees. 

And  now,  while  all  so  brief  seems  our  walk  and  talk  in  May,  it  is,  in  reality, 
a  holiday  one,  when  we  have  not  counted  time.  Well  I  know  we  cannot  tire 
among  the  beautiful  and  useful  plants  and  trees,  while  the  more  we  observe 
the  more  we  love  to  find  we  may  learn.  We  have  gathered  many  blossoms 
and  leaves  while  walking  and  talking.  Some  are  for  home,  and  some  are  for 
the  school  room,  both  of  which  we  delight  to  make  pleasant. 

DICTATION  DRAWING. 
Prof.  L.  S.  Thompson,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

LESSON  XVIII. 

PLACE  a  dot  at  the  center  of  the  space  to  be  used.  Place  a  dot  half  an 
inch  to  the  left  of  the  center  dot,  and  another  half  an  inch  to  the  right 
of  it.  Place  a  dot  one  inch  above  the  left  dot,  and  another  one  inch  below  it. 
Place  a  dot  one  inch  to  the  right  of  the  lower  one.  Draw  a  vertical  straight 
line  from  the  left  upper  dot  to  the  left  lower  one  ;  draw  another  vertical  line 
from  the  right  middle  dot  to  the  right  lower  one ;  draw  a  horizontal  line 
from  the  middle  of  the  first  vertical  line  to  the  upper  end  of  the  second  verti- 
cal line.    A  side  view  of  a  chair  will  be  drawn. 

LESSON  XIX. 

Place  a  dot  at  the  center  of  the  space  to  be  used.  Place  a  dot  half  an  inch 
to  the  left  of  the  center  dot,  and  another  half  an  inch  to  the  right  of  it. 
Place  a  dot  one  inch  above  the  right  dot,  and  another  one  inch  below  it. 
Place  a  dot  one  inch  to  the  left  of  the  lower  one.  Draw  a  vertical  straight 
line  from  the  right  upper  dot  to  the  right  lower  one ;  draw  another  vertical 
line  from  the  left  middle  dot  to  the  left  lower  one  ;  draw  a  horizontal  line 
from  the  top  of  the  second  vertical  line  to  the  middle  of  the  first  vertical  line. 
The  result  will  be  the  same  as  Lesson  XVIII. ,  reversed. 

LESSON  XX. 

Draw  dots  as  in  Lesson  XVII.  Draw  an  oblique  straight  line  from  the 
upper  dot  to  the  dot  that  is  half-way  from  the  center  dot  to  the  left  one  ;  an 
oblique  line  from  the  upper  dot  to  the  dot  that  is  half-way  from  the  center  dot 
to  the  right  one ;  another,  from  the  lower  dot  to  the  dot  that  is  half-way  from 
the  center  dot  to  the  left  one ;  another,  from  the  lower  dot  to  the  dot  that  is  half- 
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way  from  the  center  dot  to  the  right  one  ;  another,  from  the  left  dot  to  the 
dot  that  is  half-way  from  the  center  dot  to  the  upper  one  ;  another,  from  the 
left  dot  to  the  dot  that  is  half-way  from  the  center  dot  to  the  lower  one; 
another,  from  the  right  dot  to  the  dot  that  is  half-way  from  the  center  dot  to 
the  upper  one;  another,  from  the  right  dot  to  the  dot  that  is  half-way  from 
the  center  dot  to  the  lower  one. 

Remarks. — The  result  of  this  lesson  will  be  two  rhombs,  or  diamond- 
shaped  figures,  one  vertical  and  the  other  horizontal,  crossing  each  other. 
According  to  the  lesson  the  vertical  rhomb  will  be  made  first.  When  the 
first  rhomb  is  completed  its  name  may  be  given,  and  the  difference  between 
it  and  a  square  clearly  pointed  out.  Show  the  children  that  a  square  con- 
tains four  equal  sides  and  four  square  corners,  or  right  angles ;  that  a  rhomb 
contains  four  equal  sides  also,  but  no  square  corners  or  right  angles.  If  the 
meaning  of  right  angle  has  not  been  explained  before,  it  may  be  explained 
at  this  point  of  progress.  If  necessary,  make  a  separate  lesson  of 
of  it.  Show  the  children  that  any  square  corner,  whether  turned  upward, 
downward,  left,  or  right,  is  called  a  right  angle.  Let  them  see  that  it  is  the 
size  or  shape  of  the  opening  that  gives  it  the  name  of  right  angle  and  not  its 
position  on  the  paper  or  slate.  They  sometimes  get  the  idea  that  if  there  is  a 
right  angle,  there  may  also  be  a  left  angle.  It  is  not  necessary  nor  desirable 
that  little  children  should  commit  to  memory  a  geometrical  definition  of  a 
right  angle,  but  only  that  they  should  be  able  to  call  it  by  name  when  they  see 
it,  and  to  draw  it  when  called  for,  or  dictated. 

LESSON  XXI. 

Begin  at  the  left  side  of  the  space  to  be  used  and  draw  a  horizontal  straight 
line,  toward  the  right,  one  inch  long.  Begin  at  the  right  end  of  this  line 
and  draw  a  vertical  straight  line  downward  one  inch  long.  From  the  lower 
end  of  the  last  line  draw  a  horizontal  line  one  inch  long,  toward  the  right. 
Begin  at  the  last  stopping  place  and  draw  lines,  each  one  inch  long,  in  the 
following  order  :  upward,  right,  downward,  right,  upward,  right,  downward, 
right,  upward,  right,  downward,  right,  upward,  etc. 

Remarks. — A  simple  meander,  or  fret  border,  will  be  the  result.  It  is  the 
foundation  of  what  is  sometimes  called  a  Crenelated  Moulding,  or  an  Em- 
battled Fret  Moulding,  used  considerably  by  the  Normans. 

LESSON  XXII. 

Begin  at  the  left  side  of  the  space  to  be  used  and  draw  straight  lines  of  the 
following  directions  and  lengths:  Right,  half  an  inch;  upward,  half  an 
inch  ;  left,  half  an  inch  ;  upward,  half  an  inch  ;  right,  one  inch ;  downward, 
one  inch  ;  right,  one  inch ;  upward,  half  an  inch  ;  left,  half  an  inch  ;  up- 
ward, half  an  inch  ;  right,  one  inch  ;  downward,  one  inch  ;  right,  one  inch  ; 
upward,  half  an  inch ;  left,  half  an  inch ;  upward,  half  an  inch  ;  right,  one 
inch,  downward,  one  inch,  etc. 

Remarks. — The  result  of  this  lesson  will  be  the  simplest  form  of  the  Greek 
fret.  The  meander,  or  fret  ornament,  is  one  of  the  oldest  known  to  history. 
The  name,  Greek  fret,  is  given  because  this  ornament  was  frequently  used  by 
the  Greeks.  In  some  form  or  other  it  has  been  used  by  every  nation,  ancient 
and  modern.  Even  to-day  one  cannot  turn  his  eyes  in  any  direction  without 
seeing  some  form  of  this  ornament  as  applied  to  architecture,  glassware,  table- 
cloths, &c.  Encourage  the  children  to  point  out  examples  of  this  kind  of  or- 
nament. 

LESSON  XXIII. 
In  the  middle  of  the  space  to  be  used  draw  a  vertical  straight  line  three 
inches  long  and  divide  it  into  three  equal  parts.  One  inch  from  the  top  draw 
a  horizontal  straight  line  two  inches  long,  one  inch  toward  the  left  and  one 
inch  toward  the  right.  Draw  oblique  straight  lines  as  follows:  One,  from 
the  top  of  the  vertical  line  to  the  left  end  of  the  horizontal  line  ;  another,  from 
the  top  of  the  vertical  line  to  the  right  end  of  the  horizontal  line ;  another, 
from  the  left  end  of  the  horizontal  line  to  the  lower  end  of  the  vertical  line; 
another,  from  the  right  end  of  the  horizontal  line  to  the  lower  end  of  the  ver- 
tical line. 

Remarks. — The  result  of  this  lesson  may  be  called  an  outline  drawing  of  a 
kite.  If  difficulty  is  experienced  in  drawing  a  line  three  inches  long,  let  the 
children  draw  a  line  one  inch  long  first,  then  add  a  second  inch,  and  then  a 
third.    This  method  also  saves  dividing  the  line  into  thirds. 

TOWNSHIP  SUPERINTENDENCY  IN  MICHIGAN. 

I.  N.  Brainerd,  Flint,  Mich. 

I BELIEVE  the  present  method  of  superintending  our  schools  is  not  in 
favor  with  the  majority  of  thinking  people.    To  sustain  my  position,  allow 
me  to  quote  from  the  last  State  Superintendent's  Report : 


"  Of  the  915  superintendents  in  the  state,  only  272  made  rep-irts  to  the  State 
Superintendent.  Of  this  number  69  expressed  decided  convictions  in  regard 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  change  from  county  superintendency  to  the  township 
plan— 12  supporting  it,  and  57  opposing  it.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  even  the  in- 
cumbents of  the  office  oppose  it,  nearly  five  to  one.  Had  the  others  told  us 
their  opinions  about  the  change,  it  is  possible  that  the  ratio  would  be  less." 

One  of  the  reasons  for  making  the  change  was  to  save  expense.  Let  us  see 
how  well  it  has  been  accomplished.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion says,  page  Ixxxiii.,  Report  of  1875  : 

"  It  appears,  however,  from  the  inspector's  returns,  that  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation received  by  722  superintendents  for  five  months'  service  was 
$9,627  50.  In  193  townships  the  inspectors  make  no  report  under  this  head. 
Estimating  these  at  the  average  pay  of  those  reporting,  the  total  is  512,267.72. 
This  is  equal  for  the  year  to  529,442.48,  while  the  estimated  expense  of  the 
county  superintendency  during  the  year  ending  Sept.  7,  1874,  was  524,828," 
an  increase  of  about  $4,600. 

The  Superintendent  of  Erin,  Macomb  county,  says  : 

"  In  the  repeal  of  the  county  superintendency,  I  believe  the  public  schools 
have  been  drawn  back  almost  to  their  original  condition." 

The  Superintendent  of  Chippewa,  Mecosta  county,  says: 
"  But,  in  my  opinion,  the  present  arrangements  for  trusting  the  oversight  of 
district  schools  to  township  superintendents  will  work  a  speedy  ruin  to  the 
school  system.    There  is  not  one  town  in  five  that  has  men  that  are  well 
qualified  to  fill  the  office  of  superintendent." 
The  Superintendent  of  Ravenna  says  : 

"  They  almost  unanimously  signed  the  petition  to  do  away  with  the  law 
that  created  the  county  superintendent.  This  was  to  avoid  the  attendant  ex- 
pense of  ten  cents  per  annum  for  each  pupil,  but  nine-tenths  of  the  advocates 
of  that  petition  in  this  section  are  now  ready  to  recant,  as  they  find  to  their 
great  astonishment  that  system  abolished  only  to  be  supplanted  by  another 
far  inferior,  and  costing  double  the  amount." 

The  Superintendent  of  Dayton,  Tuscola  Co.,  who  evidently  takes  a 
"second  sober  thought,"  says  : 

"  I  make  the  broad  assertion  that  the  township  superintendency  is  a  perfect 
failure ;  as  proof  I  offer  several  reasons  :  First,  the  cost  in  dollars  is  more 
than  the  county  superintendency  cost.  Second,  a  great  many  of  the  township 
superintendents  are  not  qualified  for  the  office,  and  men  of  sufficient  qualifi- 
cations, as  a  general  ruie,  will  not  be  troubled  with  it.  Third,  many  of  the 
township  superintendents  are  not  able  to  prepare  questions  for  examination 
themselves,  and  if  the  superintendents  meet  in  convention  and  have  a  uni- 
formity of  questions,  the  questions  are  peddled  over  the  county  pretty  thor- 
oughly, so  that  applicants  have  a  good  opportunity  to  post  well  before- 
hand, especially  when  going  from  one  township  to  another  to  be  examined. 
Fourth,  different  examiners  have  different  standards  from  which  to  grade  the 
qualifications  of  an  applicant,  which  gives  some  more  and  others  less  than 
their  just  deserts.  Fifth,  the  present  system  has  opened  the  gates  for  easy  ex- 
aminations, and  the  field  is  becoming  crowded  with  incompetent  teachers, 
while  many  of  the  best  teachers  are  becoming  so  disgusted  that  they  are  re- 
tiring from  the  profession  rather  than  compete  with  their  inferiors.  Sixth, 
teachers  cannot  contract  for  a  school  before  they  have  a  certificate  ;  some- 
times half  a  dozen  or  more  will  apply  for  the  same  school ;  when  they  are  ex- 
amined the  school  officers  select  one,  and  the  others  are  out  upon  the  world 
again,  looking  for  a  school,  with  very  poor  prospect  of  finding  one,  as  in  all 
probability  every  school  in  their  township  is  already  taken,  and  they  have  no 
certificate  for  any  other.  Many  other  objections  might  be  offered,  but  I  for- 
bear." 

The  Superintendent  of  Kalamazoo,  Kalamazoo  county,  who  can  assign  a 
reason  for  his  belief,  says  : 

"  The  township  superintendency  system,  then,  labors  under  the  following 
disadvantages  :  (a)  It  is  subject  to  the  political  caucus.  (b)  As  a  permanent 
thing,  it  can  not  always  or  often  have  really  good  men.  (<r)  It  requires  a 
change  of  officers  every  year,  (d)  When  it  does  get  a  good  man,  it  is  second- 
ary work  with  him,  and  cannot  have  the  interest  of  a  continuous  life-work. 
The  best  thing  that  can  be  said  in  its  favor  is  that  it  is  better  than  nothing, 
which  is  not  an  excuse — much  less,  a  reason— for  retaining  it." 

The  Superintendent  of  Summit,  Mason  county,  says  : 

"  The  office  of  township  superintendent  would  probablv  prove  a  benefit  to 
the  school  system,  if  it  could  always  be  filled  by  a  competent  person,  but  when 
an  office  is  so  widely  diffused,  it  follows  as  a  natural  consequence  that  it  will 
sometimes  be  filled  by  persons  of  limited  acquirements  and  experience." 

I  saw  a  striking  illustration  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  last  statement  in  the 
above,  a  short  time  ago,  in  the  office  of  a  distinguished  educator  in  one  of  our 
large  cities.  It  was  an  application  made  by  a  township  superintendent  (!)  for 
sets  of  examination  questions  for  the  different  grades  of  certificates,  together 
with  various  items  of  information  about  conducting  examinations,  and  a  form 
for  teachers'  certificates.  The  letter  was  entirely  without  punctuation,  and 
had  the  most  indiscriminate  use  of  capitals.  I  believe  he  is  not  the  only 
ignoramus  who  is  a  township  superintendent. 

What  good  thing  can  we  expect  from  such  a  system  of  supervision  of  our 
schools,  that  was  not  attained  by  an  efficient  county  superintendency?" 
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SUGGESTIONS  ON  TEACHING  HISTORY. 
Thomas  Edwards,  Irving  Park,  Illinois. 

THE  qualifications  necessary  to  teach   history  successfully  are :   first,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject;  and  second,  a  definite  method  of 
imparting  that  knowledge. 

The  first  is  an  actual  requirement.  The  teacher  who  has  not  completely 
mastered  a  subject  cannot  teach  it  intelligently.  He  who  has  but  a  limited 
knowledge  of  history  cannot  teach  as  successfully  as  one  who  is  a  master  of 
the  subject.  The  reason  why  the  one  possessing  but  a  partial  knowledge 
fails  is  because  his  time  is  divided,  the  greater  portion  being  devoted  to  pe 
rusing  the  text-book  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  pupil  recites  correctly 
or  not.  But  with  the  teacher  who  understands  the  subject  it  is  different.  He 
can  give  his  undivided  attention  to  the  recitation — making  it  not  only  in- 
structive, but  interesting.  The  instruction  given  by  those  who  must  have  an 
open  text-book  before  them  for  reference  while  conducting  a  recitation  will 
be  of  very  little  profit.    He  teaches  best  who  understands  the  subject  best. 

The  second  qualification  is  as  important  as  the  first,  but  is  more  or  less  de- 
pendent upon  it.  A  method  would  be  useless  to  a  teacher  who  did  not  possess 
the  first  requirement.  Again,  a  teacher  may  be  thoroughly  qualified  in  the 
subject  and  fail  to  teach  in  a  systematic  and  proper  manner.  This  is  wit- 
nessed in  some  of  the  schools  where  history  is  studied  by  simply  reading 
chapter  after  chapter  in  regular  succession,  without  any  questioning  whatever. 
The  profit  derived  from  studying  history  in  such  a  way  as  this  would  about 
equal  the  success  a  certain  boy  achieved  killing  weeds  by  hoeing,  minus  the 
value  of  the  time  wasted  in  studying.  He  was  given  a  weedy  patch  of  tur- 
nips to  hoe.  Desirous  of  going  over  the  ground  as  quickly  as  possible,  he 
hoed  so  badly  that  at  the  close  of  a  day's  labor  he  was  obliged  to  put  a  stake 
in  the  ground  to  mark  where  he  had  left  off,  so  that  the  next  morning  he 
would  know  where  to  commence.  This  aptly  illustrates  the  unprofitableness 
of  teaching  history  by  the  reading  plan,  and  forcibly  emphasizes  the  thought 
that  complete  success  rewards  only  well-directed  labor. 

A  method  that  would  profitably  direct  the  labor  in  teaching  history  must 
regard  a  few  important  features.  First,  the  chronological  order  of  the  sub- 
jecs  should  be  observed.  This  is  oftentimes  quite  difficult  to  do,  when  the 
text-book  presents  the  events  in  a  promiscuous  order.  The  date  of  a  trans- 
action can  be  longer  remembered  by  associating  with  it  some  coincident  event 
occurring  elsewhere. 

Second,  the  connection  of  an  event  to  the  subject  and  its  unity  must  be 
preserved.  It  requires  considerable  skill  to  introduce  each  event  in  its 
proper  order,  show  its  relation  to  other  transactions,  preserve  its  unity  as  an 
event,  and  pass  from  it  naturally  to  a  following  one.  This  is  quite  important 
and  should  be  strictly  observed. 

Third,  the  momentous  facts  should  be  prominently  brought  out.  The 
incidental  events  can  be  concisely  considered,  but  the  essential  and  important 
historical  narration  should  be  fully  and  conspicuously  unfolded. 

The  topical  method  combines  these  features  in  the  proper  order.  In  pre- 
paring a  course  of  study  in  history  by  this  method,  care  should  be  taken  in 
the  arrangement  of  topics.  Perhaps  the  most  simple  way  to  arrange  the 
topics  in  their  proper  train  is  by  dividing  the  history  into  periods  or  epochs; 
each  period  into  a  sub-period,  and  each  sub-period  into  general  topics.  As 
an  illustration  showing  how  this  can  be  done,  the  following  partial  outline 
taken  from  a  text-book  on  United  States  History  is  given: 

GENERAL  OUTLINE. 

United  States  History. 
Periods.  Sub-periods.  General  Topics. 

f  (  1.  Columbus. 

I  Spanish.  J  2.    De  Leon. 

( 3.  Cortez. 

Discovery.  -j 

French. 


English. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  GENERAL  TOPICS. 

Spanish  Explorers. 

Events.  When. 

1st  voyage  discovered  Guanahani,  Cuba  and  Hayti,  1492 
2nd    "                     Jamaica  and  Caribbean  Isles 

3rd    "           "          The  Continent  1498 

[  4th    "     explored  coast  of  Darien   

2.  De  Leon.                    discovered  Florida  1512 

3.  Cortez.                        conquered  Mexico  1520 


I.  Columbus. 


This  method  has  been  in  successful  operation  in  many  schools.  The  way 
lessons  are  prepared  and  recitations  conducted  is  sometimes  like  this:  A 
syllabus  of  a  week's  lesson,  with  the  lesson  for  each  day  marked  out,  is 
marked  upon  the  blackboard.  This  syllabus  embraces  only  the  general 
topics.  Pupils  are  permitted  to  gather  information  from  any  source,  and  are 
required  to  bring  to  the  recitation,  written  on  slips  of  paper,  what  they  con- 
sider as  important  subjects  of  each  topic.  At  the  recitation  these  subjects  are 
read  and  discussed  by  teacher  and  pupils.  When  all  of  the  papers  have  been 
read,  and  a  given  number  discussed,  a  selection  of  subjects  is  made,  which  is 
written  upon  the  board.  The  selected  subjects  are  used  in  writing  out  the 
synopsis  of  a  general  topic.  To  show  the  location  of  places  mentioned  in  a 
lesson,  a  map  of  the  section  or  country  in  which  the  events  have  transpired  is 
sketched  upon  the  black-board,  and  the  pupils,  by  turn,  are  required  to  trace 
out  with  crayon  marks  and  lines  on  this  map,  movements  of  armies,  etc.,  at 
the  same  time  describing  these  movements  and  relating  the  events  of  the 
time.  Every  Friday,  instead  of  a  regular  recitation,  an  oral  abstract  of  the 
week's  lesson  submitted  to  the  immediate  criticism  of  the  class,  is  given  to 
some  member  of  the  class.  All  work  placed  upon  the  black-board  is  copied 
by  the  pupils  into  blank  books  which  all  should  have. 

To  make  this  method  productive  of  good  results  dryness  should  be  avoided. 
The  same  never-varying  daily  routine,  however  excellent,  will  at  times  be- 
come wearisome.  The  only  way  to  preserve  an  interest  in  the  study  is  to  oc- 
casionally vary  the  regular  mode  of  recitation.  Among  the  many  ways  of  do- 
ing this,  oral  delineation  of  historical  characters  is  an  interesting  one.  Written 
sketches  and  critiques  on  political  measures,  movements  of  armies,  etc.,  is 
also  very  profitable.  The  teacher  whose  aim  is  to  teach  the  subject  success- 
fully will  never  fail  to  find  a  way  to  incite  and  to  keep  up  an  interest  in  the 
study  of  history. 

THE  INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

GOOD  usage  and  the  rules  of  all  old  English  grammars  alike  forbid  the 
use  of  any  modifier  between  the  infinitive  mood  and  the  little  word  to 
which  precedes  it,  and  which  is  usually  called  its  sign.  Some  erroneously 
call  it  a  preposition.  And  it  has  a  prepositional  position,  as  it  always  stands 
before  a  noun.  For  the  infinitive,  so  named  under  the  false  notion  that  it  has 
no  subject,  and  thus  no  limitation  like  other  verbs  to  any  definite  number  or 
person,  might  well  be  styled  the  noun  mood,  as  it  is  the  form  by  which  we 
always  name  a  verb.  And  then,  moreover,  it  is  generally,  if  not  always,  gov- 
erned like  a  noun.  But  the  to  before  it,  instead  of  governing  it  like  a  prepo- 
sition, is  really  the  generic  verb  do,  with  the  letter  d  changed  inlo  its  cognate 
and  interchangeable  /,  and  is  nothing  but  a  general  and  indefinite  term  in 
apposition  with  the  specific  and  more  definite  one  formed  in  the  mind  along 
with  it  and  born  of  tongue  or  pen  immediately  after  it. 

But  do  is  thus  appositional  when  used  any  where  else  as  an  auxiliary  or 
accompanying  verb.  Thus  I  do  now  zurite  means  simply  I  am  now  perform- 
ing an  otherwise  undefined  act  whose  specific  and  definite  name  is  write, — the 
act  of  writing. 

Almost  any  noun  in  our  language,  though  never  before  so  used,  may  at  any 
time  be  thus  verbified.  And  all  who  know  the  proper  noun-use  of  the  word 
will  at  one  understand  its  verb- use.  For  it  both  means  and  asserts  the  doing 
of  the  act  or  making  of  the  thing,  which  before  was  merely  named  by  it. 
Thus  window  is  a  noun  that  has  never  been  used  as  a  verb.  But  if  I  assert, 
as  I  may  and  now  do  assert,  th.it  most  of  our  trustees  greatly  ovtr-window 
their  school-houses,  but  don't  blackboard  them  half  enough;  then  "  window  " 
and  "  blackboard,"  though  still  nouns,  the  very  same  words  as  before  both  in 
form  and  in  meaning,  are  also  verbs  now.  For  they  have  now  a  predicating 
power ;  that  is,  they  now  both  mean  and  assert  the  doing  or  making  of  what 
they  merely  named  before. 

This  every  verb  does.  And  this  verb  function,  the  power  to  predicate  (to 
assert  a  doing)  is  the  only  difference  between  a  noun  and  a  verb,  except  the 
difference  of  inflection.  The  noun  changes  form  for  its  different  cases  and 
numbers ;  the  verb,  for  its  different  persons  and  numbers,  and  also  for  one 
tense.  All  changes  for  voice,  mood,  and  other  tenses  are  made  by  separate 
words,  which  are  called  auxiliaries,  but  which  can  all  be  parsed  independent- 
ly. And  then  the  verb,  left  alone,  is  seen  to  be  either  in  its  noun  mood,  mis- 
called the  infinitive,  or  else  in  its  adjective  mjod,  miscalled  the  participle. 
And  so  to  construe  and  parse  them  would  require  a  fuller  analysis  of  a  sen- 
tence and  a  much  clearer  understanding  of  its  structure  and  of  the  true  office 
of  all  its  parts. 

We  now  take  two,  three,  and  often  four  words  together  and  parse  them  all 
as  one.    Thus,  (he — she — they)  ?}tay-have-been-killed  is  called  a  verb  in  the 
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Pass,  voice,  potential  mood,  perfect  tense,  jd  person,  etc.,  agreeing  with  he 
or  some  other  subject, whilst  in  fact,  "may"  is  in  the  indicative  mond,  "have" 
is  in  the  infinitive  mood,  and  "  been"  and  "killed"  are  both  participles.  And 
no  one  of  the  four  is  either  appositional  with  another  or  superfluous.  But  the 
two  words  of  the  English  infinitive,  (no  other  language  has  two),  if  not  super- 
fluous are  appositional.  The  latter  is  used  in  order  to  precision  the  former — 
to  definitize  it,  just  as  son  is  used  of  child,  in  "  My  oldest  child,  a  son,  was 
married  yesterday."  And  the  two  appositional  terms  in  the  English  infinitive, 
like  those  in  Johnthe- Baptist  or  in  George-  Washington,  are  so  intimately 
associated  together  in  every  mind  that  it  seems  absurd  and  certainly  is  inele- 
gant and  often  harsh  to  separate  them  by  any  intervening  word.  I  would 
therefore  advise  all  teachers  never  to  do  so.  Or  may  I  say  to  never  do  so  ? 
Not  properly.  This  is  certainly  a  solecism.  Addison,  Johnson,  Milton, 
Cooper,  Swift,  and  Byron  never  so  wrote.    And  we  ought  not. 

The  old  rule,  then,  is  still  a  good  one,  Never  separate  the  two  words  of  the 
infinitive  mood  by  any  intervening  term.  Put  all  modifiers  before  or  after 
both.  M.  M.  Campbell,  Supt.  Monroe  Co.,  Ind. 

Bloomington,  Ind.,  April  25,  1877. 

N.  B.  I  wish  no  change  in  the  old  grammatical  terminology.  Such  changes 
have  done  great  damage  and  are  usually  prompted  by  vanity.  Infinitive  is,  I 
know,  a  misnomer ;  but  it  is  better  to  keep  the  familiar  name  and  learn  the 
true  structure  and  right  use  of  the  thing  than  merely  to  change  the  name. 

Nor  do  I  ask  any  one  to  adopt  "precision"  and  "definitize"  as  verbs.  I 
used  them  not  of  aesthetic  choice,  but  just  to  show  by  another  example  how 
we  may  verbify  at  will  any  noun  or  adjective  of  the  language. 

M.  M.  Campbell. 


1845-1848 
United 
States  and 
Mexico. 


HOW  "  E.  S.  L."  MAY  AWAKEN  INTEREST. 
J.  A.  Holmes,  Wenona  (111.)  Public  School. 

TO  interest  a  class  of  two  or  three  requires,  I.  Interest  in  the  teacher  2 
Tact.  3.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  or  ambition  to  master 
each  day's  lesson  as  it  occurs.  Goodrich's  History,  or  any  history  may  be 
made  interesting,  and  the  methods  for  all  are  much  the  same.  I  will  suppose 
our  class  to  be  composed  of  ordinary  pupils  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  that  the  topic  is 

THE  MEXICAN  WAR. 
Before  the  pupils  prepare  their  lesson,  place  upon  the  blackboard  the 
following : 

Outline  of  the  Mexican  War. 

r        , ,  f1- 

I.  Causes  of  the  War.  4  2. 

II.  1846 — Taylor  from  Corpus  Christi  to  Matamoras. 

III.  Taylor  from  Matamoras  to  Buena  Vista. 

IV.  Kearney  from  Fort  Leavenworth  to  Sante  Fe  and  California. 

V.  Fremont  in  California  and  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

VI.  1847 — Scott  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico. 

VII.  Treaty  of  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo. 

Require  the  pupils  to  copy  it  in  their  note  books ;  to  read  the  account  of 
the  war  as  found  in  their  text-book,  with  reference  to  this  outline ;  and,  to-be 
able  to  reproduce  the  outline,  on  the  board,  next  day.  At  the  recitation,  use 
all  available  ingenuity  to  fix,  by  judicious  questions,  the  outline  in  the  mind 
of  each  pupil,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  recitation,  place  on  the  board  the  follow- 
ing special  outline  : 

("  1.  1845 — The  Annexation  of  Texas. 

I.  Causes  \  2.  The  Boundary  in  dispute. 

(_  3.  Mexico  indebted  to  U.  S.  citizens. 

{  I.  1845 — Occupies  Corpus  Christi. 
1846.  2.  1846.  Mar. — Fort  Brown  established. 

II.  Taylor  from       3.  April  26. — Capture  of  Thornton's  party. 
Corpus  Christi  \  4.  May  8. — Battle  of  Palo  Alto. 

5.  May  9. — Battle  of  Resaca  De  La  Palma. 

6.  May  18. — Matamoras  surrendered. 

7.  May  11. — Declaration  of  War. 

The  special  outline  for  III.  to  VII.  should  follow  each  day  as  fast  as  the 
pupils  are  able  to  master  it. 

In  recitation,  be  sure  to  fix  this  outline,  and  allow  all  anecdotes  to  rest  in 
the  shade.    Judicious  questions  will  suggest  themselves. 

The  geography  of  the  country  must  accompany  the  history.  Require  a 
sketch  of  Rio  Grande  and  the  location  of  every  battle  field. 

Require  a  sketch  of  Mexico,  and  Kearney's  route.  Require  the  geography 
of  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  refer  to  its  former  conquest  by  Cortez.  And  be 
sure  that  your  pupils  understand  that  Mexico  City  was  not  taken  by  "the 
fleet."    Send  pupils  to  the  gazetteer  and  encyclopedia,  for  information  not 


to 

Matamoras. 


found  in  their  own  text-book.  Ask  them  to  find  out,  wherever  they  can, 
who  captured  Tampico  ?  Where  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo  is  ?  What  were  the 
boundaries  of  the  country  Mexico  before  the  treaty  of  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo  ? 
What  were  its  boundaries  after  the  treaty  ?  How  much  was  paid  for  the  ter- 
ritory acquired  of  Mexico?    Etc.,  etc. 

Any  other  topic  treated  similarly  will  be  interesting.  Swinton's  History 
will  give  many  valuable  hints,  Quackenboss'  History,  very  much  valuable  in- 
formation, and,  finally,  I  would  suggest  a  term's  work  under  Prof.  John  W. 
Cook,  of  Normal  University,  Illinois. 


NO  WHISPERING  IN  OUR  SCHOOL! 

AT  the  opening  of  the  spring  term.  Mr.  Carleton  (principal)  and  myself 
held  a  consultation  as  to  the  best  method  of  preventing  whispering  in 
school.  This  consultation  resulted  in  my  framing  an  anti-whispering  pledge, 
which  I  presented  to  the  pupils  of  our  department  (high  school)  with  the 
promise  to  furnish  the  ribbon,  gratuitously,  to  all  who  would  sign  it.  Nearly 
every  pupil  in  the  high  school  signed  the  pledge,  and  put  on  the  badge,  which 
I  furnished  agreeable  to  promise. 

After  watching  my  plan  a  few  days,  I  found  it  working  so  well  that  I  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  extending  my  reform  to  the  lower  departments.  The  co- 
operation of  the  assistant  teachers  was  readily  secured,  and  the  pupils  of  the 
lower  departments  were  easily  persuaded  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  high 
school  scholars.  Every  pupil  in  each  department,  except  a  few  of  the  young- 
est in  the  First  Primary,  signed  the  pledge  and  donned  the  badge,  which  I 
also  furnished  them. 

Four  weeks  have  passed  away — four  of  the  quietest,  pleasantest  weeks  I 
ever  experienced  in  the  school  room  during  my  twelve  years  of  almost  con- 
stant teaching.  Only  five  pupils  in  the  whole  school,  excepting  those  in  the 
First  Primary  department,  have  broken  the  pledge. 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Carleton,  Preceptress, 
Marine  City,  Mich.,  May  7th,  1877. 


NEW  SCHOOL  HOUSES  IN  FRANCE. 

Henry  M.  Douglass,  Champaign,  111. 

FRANCE  is  taking  active  measures  for  teaching  the  masses.  Twenty 
thousand  is  the  estimated  number  of  new  school  houses  most  urgently 
needed.  About  thirteen  thousand  need  repairs  or  enlargement.  The  locali- 
ties which  have  no  school  buildings  have  no  money,  or  very  little.  It  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  their  cash  or  credit  to  meet  any  considerable  expense. 
In  this  emergency  the  national  treasury  is  to  afford  relief.  There  are  two 
ways  of  doing  this  :  absolute  donation  and  loan.  The  loan  is  payable  in 
semi-annual  installments  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent.  A  bill  now  before  the 
national  legislature,  and  considered  certain  to  pass,  provides  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  eight  million  dollars,  to  be  equally  shared  by  the  loans  and  donations, 
and  to  extend  over  a  period  of  five  years. 

What  a  wondrous  harvest  of  blessing  for  the  poor  and  ignorant  of  city  and 
country  will  spring  from  the  eight  million  golden  seed  grains  ? 


A  singular  circumstance  recently  occurred  in  one  of  the  towns  of  Middlesex 
county,  Massachusetts.  The  school  committee,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  informed 
the  Principal  of  a  high  school  that  his  services  were  no  longer  desired.  No 
fault  was  found  with  his  abilities  as  a  teacher,  or  his  personal  character  or 
influence.  The  only  cause  assigned  for  his  dismissal  was  the  lack  of  order  in 
the  school.  Whereupon  the  pupils  of  the  discharged  master,  very  sensibly 
considering  that  they  were  most  at  fault,  promptly  drew  up  and  signed  a  com- 
pact that  they  would  henceforth  conduct  themselves  as  became  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  honorably  and  faithfully  do  all  in  their  power  to  assist  their 
instructor  in  securing  the  order  necessary  to  a  successful  school.  On  receiving 
this  paper,  the  Committee  at  once  reinstated  the  Principal  in  his  former  posi- 
tion, to  the  general  gratification  of  the  community.  The  lesson  of  this  is  upon 
the  face  of  it.  If  a  teacher  can  cultivate  such  a  spirit  of  generosity  and  per- 
sonal honor  in  his  pupils  as  this,  he  has  furnished  them  with  important  elements 
of  success  in  life,  no  matter  what  their  disposition  towards  sport  or  general 
mischief  may  be. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  eve  of  barbarous  and  unnatural  punishment  in  school 
had  gone  forever  out,  at  least  in  this  country,  yet  only  the  other  day  a  primary 
teacher  was  arrested  by  a  parent  on  the  charge  of  assault  and  battery,  she 
having  filled  the  mouth  of  his  eight-year-old  child  with  cayenne  pepper,  by 
way  of  punishment.  The  parent  was  justly  indignant,  and  would  probably 
have  been  successful  in  invoking  the  aid  of  the  law  to  correct  it ;  but,  on  the 
teacher's  promising  to  discontinue  that  style  of  discipline,  the  case  was  with- 
drawn.   We  hope  never  to  hear  of  the  like  again. 
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Notes. 


LITERARY. — C.  W.  Bardeen,  the  man  who  grappled  with  the  school 
journal  problem  about  three  and  a  half  years  ago,  and  entered  confidently 
upon  the  publication  of  an  educational  newspaper  for  the  state  of  New  York, 
and  whose  course  has  since  been  a  model  for  various  other  publishers  of 
school  journals,  who  brought  so  much  good  sense,  business  capacity,  and  good 
nature  to  the  work  that  his  paper — The  School  Bulletin  and  N.  Y.  State 
Educational  Journal— soon  reached  a  circulation  of  4,500  copies,  and  several 
serial  articles  were  republished  from  its  columns  in  book  form,  who  was  last 
January  burned  out  at  a  considerable  loss,  and  arose  from  the  ashes  stronger 
and  more  vigorous  than  "before  the  fire,"  under  the  name  of  C.  W.  Bardeen 
&  Co.,  and  who  has  now  taken  another  forward  step  and  signs  himself  Davis, 
Bardeen  &  Co.,  this  energetic  young  educationist  has  so  accumulated  a  kind 
of  wholesale  business  with  the  teachers  of  New  York  State  that  he  now 
announces  himself — or  the  firm  of  Davis,  Bardeen  &  Co. — as  general  book- 
sellers and  publishers.  This  is  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  an  educational 
newspaper  can  be  made  to  pay.  The  School  Bulletin  has  always  been  fear- 
less and  outspoken  in  its  columns,  and  while  it  has  temporarily  lost  some 
advertising  patronage  by  such  a  course,  it  has  won  hundreds  of  subscribers. 

It  is  well  for  us  all  to  keep  an  eye  on  it.  From  Dick  &  Fitzgerald,  New 

York,  we  have  some  serviceable  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  others,  entitled 
Dick's  Recitations  and  Readings ;  Burton's  Amateur  Actor ;  and  How  to 

Learn  the  Sense  of  Three  Thousand  French  Words  in  One  Hour.  Prof. 

Putnam,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  has  prepared  for  the 
publishers,  Sheldon  &  Company,  New  York,  a  School  Geography  of  the  State 

of  Michigan,  to  accompany  Cotton's  Common  School  Geography.  One  of 

the  brightest,  freshest,  most  cultured  religious  weeklies  in  the  country  is  Prof. 
Swing's  paper,  The  Alliance,  published  in  this  city.  It  is  a  genuine  refresh- 
ment of  mind  and  spirit  to  read  its  sparkling  pages.  Arrangements  have  been 
perfecting  of  late  to  add  some  eastern  contributing  talent  of  a  high  order. 

$2.00  a  year.    ILL. Ensign,  Reaper  Block,  Chicago.  Quite  an  improvement 

has  been  made  in  the  editorial  management  ot  the  National  Sunday  School 
Teacher.    The  number  for  June  is  very  valuable  to  the  Sunday-school  teacher. 

 PettengiWs  Newspaper  Directory  for  1877  nas  appeared.    It  is  a  volume 

°f  376  pages,  giving  information  useful  to  advertisers  respecting  8,574  separate 

publications.    Price  $1.00.  A  very  complete  and  desirable  pocket  manual 

for  the  accountant,  mechanic,  or  business  man,  is  Ropp's  Easy  Calculator. 
The  tables  and  rules  for  contracted  multiplication  and  division  are  certainly 
very  ingenious  and  original,  and  could  be  made  very  serviceable  in  drilling 
classes  in  mental  calculations.    See  advertisement. 

Scientific. — Prof.  Barff,  a  London  chemist,  has  demonstrated  than  an 
"exposure  of  iron  at  a  heat  of  1,200  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  six  or  seven 
hours  produces  a  black  oxide  surface  which  will  resist  a  rasp  and  stand  an 
indefinite  exposure  to  moisture  without  collecting  a  particle  of  rust."  The 
value  of  a  practical  means  of  protecting  iron  against  rust  can  hardly  be  esti- 
mated. As  applied  to  household  utensils  alone,  its  value  would  be  incalcu- 
lable, to  say  nothing  of  the  vaster  enterprises  of  bridge  building,  protecting 
roofs  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  and  fire,  and  the  many  uses  from 

which  it  has  been  wholly  excluded.  The  London  Spectator  criticises  the 

blue  glass  theory,  and  claims  that  experiments  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew 
demonstrate  that  the  blue  rays  in  sunlight  actually  have  a  retarding  effect  on 
plant  growth.    Perhaps  the  General  only  wanted  to  kill  off  the  lunatics  of  the 

country.  A  new  society  has  been  organized  in  Chicago,  styled  "  The 

Chicago  Botanical  Association."  Its  object  is  to  enlarge  botanical  knowledge 
by  various  excursions -of  its  members  during  the  coming  summer.  Profs. 

Reinsch  and  Garrison  have    the   project    in    charge.  The  Fort  Scott 

(Kan.)  Monitor  says  that  unmistakable  indications  of  lead  have  been  discov- 
ered on  a  farm  near  that  place,  and  further  prospecting  is  now  in  progress. 
Some  indications  of  silver  have  also  been  observed. 

The  Complete  Arithmetic,  By  Milton  B.  Goff,  A.  M.,  (Pittsburgh  :  A.  H. 
English  &  Co.)— This  is  the  second  book  of  the  series.  It  contains  432 
pages.  The  system  of  outlining  so  generally  introduced  in  text-books  is  used 
quite  extensively  by  this  author.  We  regret  that  our  limited  space  prevents  a 
full  review  of  this  book,  since  it  possesses  some  marked  excellences  and,  in 
common  with  all  others,  some  equally  marked  defects.  The  early  definitions  are 
well  put,  although  we  suggest  that  the  definition  of  Numeration  needs  a  little 
enlarging.  The  principles  on  page  22  are  exceptionally  well  stated,  except  No. 
51.  If  a  number  is  multiplied  by  one  thousand  is  its  value  "increased  a 
thousand  times?  "  On  page  41  we  are  told  that  "  we  now  subtract  each  figure 
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of  the  subtrahend,"  etc.  Does  the  author  express  his  thought  when  he  says 
"only  like  orders  can  be  subtracted?  "  The  principles  of  Multiplication  and 
Division  are  stated  with  unusual  care,  but  the  definition  of  Division  is  only  par- 
tially given,  as  the  author  demonstrates  on  the  succeeding  page.  The  device 
on  page  80  is  ingenious,  but  of  little  value.  Here  we  see  "  ten  thousandths," 
and  on  a  succeeding  page  "ten-thousandths.  Is  not  one  absolutely  right,  and 
the  other  absolutely  wrong  ?  Percentage  is  accurately  defined  and  well 
treated.  The  book  abounds  in  practical  problems.  The  answers  are  gener- 
ally omitted.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  omit  all?  Much  information  of  a 
practical  character  is  given,  such  as  the  numbering  of  sections,  etc.  As  we 
have  suggested,  the  author  is  very  accurate  and  painstaking  in  many  points 
The  book  as  a  whole  is  good,  and  the  compactness  and  low  price  of  the 
series,  only  $1.50,  must  commend  it  to  public  patronage. 

A  Arew  System  of  English  Etymology.  By  William  Smeaton.  (New  York  : 
Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.) — This  is  a  little  volume  of  160  pages,  and  com- 
prises "all  the  principal  roots  in  the  English  language,  and  their  signification, 
with  examples  in  English  and  French  ;  arranged  in  four  parts  :  I.  Latin ; 
II.  Greek;  III.  Saxon  and  other  languages;  IV.  Proper  names."  These 
words,  excepting  the  fourth  list,  are  divided  into  roots  and  suffixes.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  helpful  features  of  the  book.  Learners  can  see  at  a  glance 
the  relationship  between  the  primitive  and  derived  forms.  The  lists  of  suffixes 
are  full,  and  the  explanations  are  clear  and  comprehensive.  In  brief,  the 
book  is  an  admirable  contribution  to  the  study  of  etymology,  and  deserves  a 
large  circulation.  For  particulars  as  to  price,  etc.,  address  O.  S.  Cook,  63 
Washington  street,  Chicago. 

One  of  the  best  things  done  by  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.  for  the  proper  educa- 
tion of  our  young  girls  is  the  publication  of  Six  Little  Cooks,  or  "Aunt  Jane's 
Cooking  Class."  It  is  a  story  full  of  instruction  of  the  most  practical  kind. 
The  skill  with  which  the  minutest  directions  are  given  for  doing  all  kinds  of 
tine  and  ordinary  cooking,  while  an  interesting  narrative  is  at  the  same  time 
well  kept  up,  is  particularly  commendable.  Would  that  such  skill  were  dis- 
played in  more  of  our  school-books  ;  and  would  that  more  of  our  school-books 
taught  as  valuable  lessons  as  this.    Neatly  bound  in  cloth,  one  dollar. 

The  New  American  Arithmetic.  Parts  I,  2,  and  3.  (Philadelphia  :  J.  H. 
Butler  &  Co.  1877). — The  publishers  have  something  to  say  of  these  books 
in  our  advertising  columns.  The  Messrs.  Butler  have  in  these  three  books 
undertaken  to  present  the  whole  subject  of  arithmetic  in  a  brief,  concise,  and 
attractive  manner,  and  they  have  succeeded.  Part  I  presents  "  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  arithmetic  in  a  simple  and  practical  manner  without  theorizing  upon 
them."  It  carries  the  pupil  through  the  fundamental  rules  and  the  application 
of  the  same  to  easy  reductions  in  denominate  numbers.  Part  2  commences 
with  a  review  of  the  fundamental  rules,  and  then  introduces  problems  in 
United  States  Money,  Fractions,  Relation  of  Numbers,  Bills  and  Accounts, 
Denominate  Numbers,  and  Decimals,  in  the  order  named.  Part  3  begins 
with  Denominate  Fractions,  and  then  investigates  the  subjects  of  Percentage 
and  its  applications,  Ratio,  Proportion,  Equation  of  Payments,  Averaging  of 
Accounts,  Analysis,  Involution,  Evolution,  and  Mensuration.  To  this  is  added 
a  brief  treatise  on  higher  Arithmetic,  embracing  Alligation,  Horner's  Method 
of  Evolution,  the  Progressions,  Annuities,  Building  Associations,  Circulating 
Decimals,  Currencies,  Exchange,  and  the  Metric  System.  These  books  are 
published  as  a  part  of  the  well  known  New  American  Series  of  School-books, 
and  are  in  every  respect  worthy  of  a  place  in  that  series  and  of  the  date  of 
their  publication.  The  binding  is  substantial  and  the  typography  is  superb. 
The  New  American  Arithmetic  is  destined  to  take  a  high  place  among  the 
valuable  text-books  on  that  important  subject. 

Harold,  A  Drama,  By  Alfred  Tennyson.  (Boston :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 
Chicago  :  Hadley  Bros.  &  Kane.  Price,  $1.00).  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
lack  of  real  tragic  element  in  Tennyson's  "  Queen  Mary,"  it  cannot  be  said 
that  "Harold"  does  not  contain  many  passages  which  adapt  it  particularly  to 
the  stage.  Indeed  the  subject  and  the  commanding  importance  of  certain 
characters  over  others  favor  it  above  the  poet's  former  effort  as  a  play  which 
may  be  produced  upon  the  stage.  It  is  evident  in  this  that  there  has  been 
dormant  in  the  Laureate's  mind  a  passion  which  was  stronger,  though  less 
apparent,  than  any  which  led  to  the  construction  of  his  idyls  and  other 
poems.  In  "  Queen  Mary"  we  see  the  skill  and  true  dramatic  genius  of  the 
writer,  but  in  "  Harold  "  also  the  strong  and  stirring  passages  which  place  the 
latter  ahead  of  the  former  as  a  perfect  work.  The  poetry  is  finished  in  style ; 
the  blank  verse  is  grand  and  inspiring  and  the  finish  of  the  best  of  Tennyson's 
poetic  writing  adorns  it  in  many  places.  If  it  were  possible,  such  a  success 
would  add  materially  to  the  distinction  which  its  author  has  already  achieved. 
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Correspondence. 


DEFECTS  IN  THE  SCHOOL  LAW. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

YOUR  editorial  in  No.  16  expresses,  in  part,  my  own  views  of  the  defects  in 
the  practical  operation  of  our  school  law ;  but  there  are  three  points 
untouched  in  that  number;  and  the  ensuing  one  failed  to  come  to  hand. 
The  subject  not  being  pursued  in  number  eighteen,  it  is  presumed  that  you 
have  finished ;  and  with  your  permission  the  three  other  faults  will  be 
pointed  out. 

The  school  law  provides  that  school  officers  "  shall  make  and  enforce  all 
needlul  rules  and  regulations  for  the  management  and  government  of  the 
schools,"  but  in  the  country,  no  attempt  is  made  to  comply  with  this  plain 
practical  provision.  The  teacher  is  expected  to  make  and  enforce  his  own 
rules;  and  as  a  teacher  seldom  stays  two  terms  in  one  place,  these  rules  are 
changed  with  every  change  of  teacher,  so,  with  no  system  of  government  last- 
ing more  than  four  months,  practically  there  is  no  government,  the  only  legal 
governing  body  being  unfelt  in  the  school  room.  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
have  a  set  of  rules,  prepared  by  the  State  Superinteneent,  or  under  his  direc- 
tion ;  have  them  printed,  and  at  least  two  copies  sent  to  each  school  board  ; 
then  let  the  law  make  it  obligatory  upon  the  school  board  to  adopt  such  a  set 
of  rules,  and  have  the  copies  framed  and  hung  up  in  the  school  room,  that 
the  pupils  might  know  that  the  government  of  the  school  would  not  be  wholly 
changed  with  a  change  of  teachers  ?  School  boards  in  the  country  will  never 
comply  with  the  law  as  it  is  now. 

A  second  fault  lies  in  short  terms.  No  scholar,  however  smart,  can  take 
up  any  of  the  studies  pursued  in  our  common  schools  and  go  through  it  in 
three  or  four  months ;  but  extend  the  term  to  six  or  seven  months,  with  per- 
haps two  weeks  vacation,  and  an  ordinary  class  could  take  a  practical 
arithmetic  and  finish  it  so  as  to  be  ready  for  something  new  next  term.  As  it 
is  now,  the  class  goes  over  the  same  ground  term  after  term,  making  scarcely 
any  progress.  The  class  never  gets  out  of  the  common  school  branches  with 
this  four  months  winter,  and  three  months  summer  arrangement,  with  the 
regular  interregnum  of  one  month,  and  a  different  teacher  tach  term. 

My  third  point  is  on  the  division  of  school  books  :  Everything  must  be 
graded,  so  it  happens  that  there  is  no  series  of  books  adapted  to  the  common 
school. 

It  is  not  intended  to  find  fault  with  graded  schools  or  with  graded  school 
books  to  be  used  therein,  as  each  book  is  adapted  to  its  room;  but  the  matter 
becomes  somewhat  monotonous  when  one  has  six  reading,  four  arithmetic, 
three  geography,  and  two  grammar  classes,  to  say  nothing  of  orthography, 
penmanship,  history,  and  the  sciences,  all  in  one  room.  The  teacher  can  do 
little  besides  calling  and  dismissing  classes.  Visiting  a  village  school  re- 
cently it  was  found  that  the  teacher  could  get  but  fifteen  minutes  for  any 
class,  and  any  one  will  be  able  to  guess  about  how  much  a  conscientious, 
hard-working  teacher  could  do  with  a  class  in  history  or  algebra  m  that  time. 

This  infinite  division  of  school  books  is  a  first  class  nuisance  in  an  un- 
graded school ;  while  its  utility  in  any  other  may  well  be  doubted.  Leave 
out  some  of  the  books  and  give  the  teacher  time  to  show  skill,  or  want  of  it, 
in  oral  instruction,  then  school  boards  will  be  better  able  to  judge  whether 
the  teacher  is  doing  what  is  expected.  At  present  anyone  who  can  call 
classes,  ask  the  questions  in  the  book,  assign  the  next  lesson  and  dismiss 
them,  can  go  through  a  term  anywhere  if  not  palpably  deficient  in  govern- 
ment, that  being  the  crucial  test  in  the  eye  of  the  average  director,  who  is 
sure  to  overlook  the  fact  that  he  has  other  duties  besides  hiring  and  pay- 
ing the  teacher,  government  being  one  of  them.  Is  it  not  about  time 
school  officers  should  stop  saying,  "  He  or  she  is  a  good  teacher,  but  lacks 
government?"  A.  W.  Cumins. 

Woodstock,  III.,  May  21,  1877. 

CULTIVATE  ACCURACY,  ESPECIALLY  IN  ADDITION  OF  NUM- 
BERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

ISN'T  it  somewhat  strange,  after  all  the  ime  that  we  spend,  from  first  to  last,  on 
the  subject  of  arithmetic,  that  so  few  can  add  rapidly  and  accurately  a  ledger 
column  ?  Take  a  class  of  twenty  pupils  ;  give  them  a  dozen  or  fifteen  num- 
bers, some  greater  than  1 ,000,000  ;  ask  them  to  add ;  and  note  the  number  of 
answers  that  will  be  given.  I  have  tried  it  again  and  again  this  year,  and 
with  classes  not  at  all  dull  either,  but  it  is  a  rare  thing  that  all  the  twenty 
have  the  same  answer  and  present  it  promptly. 

An  artisan  presented  his  bill  to  the  Board  a  short  time  since.  It  occupied  four 
pages  ;  on  every  page  there  was  a  mistake  in  adding,  in  one  case  amounting 
to  over  nine  dollars.  The  mistakes  were  so  balanced,  however,  that  the  net 
error  was  twenty  cents  in  favor  of  the  Board.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  our 
pupils  need  more  to  know  in  business  transactions,  unless  it  be  the  multiplica- 
tion table,  than  how  to  add  accurately  and  rapidly.  While  so  many  are 
clamoring  for  a  reform  in  spelling,  while  kindergartens  are  coming  into 
fashion,  while  more  time  is  asked  for  music  and  drawing,  I  put  in  my  humble 
plea  for  simple  addition. 

One  reason  why  our  results  are  so  unsatisfactory  is  that  the  subject  is  so 
"simple."    "  Everybody  can  add." 

Another  mischievous  drawback  is  the  fashion  which  I  have  seen  in  many 
schools  of  saying  to  a  pupil  whose  result  is  not  right,  "  Well,  you  worked  it 
correctly  ;  by  your  explanation  I  see  that  you  understand  the  principle ;  you 
have  made  a  mistake  in  one  figure  (it  may  be  a  mistake  of  a  thousand  dollars), 
but  let  it  go;  the  principle  is  what  we  are  after."    Principles  arc  good,  but 
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we  do  not  want  our  doctor's  bills  and  butcher's  bills  and  grocer's  bills  added 
in  that  slip-shod  manner,  and  it  seems  plain  to  me  that  in  our  school  work 
we  should  insist  not  only  on  careful  analysis  of  the  work,  but  upon  re- 
sults which  are  exactly  correct.  We  are  thus  not  only  helping  to  accuracy  in 
business  life,  but  are  assisting  in  the  formation  of  a  habit  which  is  worth 
much  everywhere.  I, 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  "ARGUS." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly. 

IN  your  issue  of  May  3d  your  correspondent,  Argus,  has  a  note  entitled,  "  Be 
Brief."  I  quite  agree  with  him  that  the  teacher's  explanations  should  be 
brief,  clear,  and  direct.  I  have  heard  the  method  of  taking  the  square  root  or 
cube  root  ■'  explained"  by  professionals  in  such  a  tedious  manner,  that,  I 
declare,  though  a  man  grown  and  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  I 
could  not  follow  the  pestilential,  everlasting  harangue  about  a  very  plain 
matter.  I  agree  with  Argus,  too,  that  mathematical  demonstrations  are 
frequently  much  too  long  ;  but  he  has  taken,  it  seems  to  me,  an  unfortunate 
case  to  illustrate  his  position.  He  assumes  an  identical  proportion  (refer  to 
his  fig.)  AB:AB::  FG:FG;  which,  of  course,  he  has  a  right  to 
assume,  but  he  also  assumes  that  the  area  of  a  parallelogram  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  its  base  and  altitude,  which  assumption  the  authors  referred  to  did 
not  make.  If  it  be  allowed,  then  Argus'  demonstration  is  much  too  long  and 
intricate,  for  any  two  quantities  are  proportional  to  their  measures  ;  hence 
ABCD:  FGHK::  A  B  X  E  D  ;  F  G  X  L  K  ;  but  E  D  =  L  K  .-.  ABCD: 
FGHK::  AB:  FG.    Q.  E.  D. 

Yours  truly,  D.  S.  K. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  May  16,  1877. 

Another  correspondent  referring  to  the  same  demonstration  by  "Argus" 
closes  as  follows  :  "Parallelograms  having  equal  altitudes  are  to  each  other 
as  their  bases.  This  proposition  is  a  corollary  of  the  following  theorem  :  The 
area  of  a  parallelogram  is  equal  to  the  product  of  its  base  by  its  altitude.  It 
appears  thus  :  Let  u,  u,  be  two  parallelograms,  e,  e,  their  bases,  a,  a,  their 
altitudes.  11  —  ae  and  u  =  ae  .'.  u  :  u  :  :  ae  :  ae.  Then  if  a  =  a,  u  :  u  :  :  e  :  e. 
This  is  not  original.  See  Schuyler's  Geometry,  Book  III.,  Proposition  IV., 
Corollaries  I  and  2.  Discipulus." 


MATHEMATICAL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

IN  answer  to  "  M."  in  the  Weekly  of  May  10th,  allow  me  to  offer  the 
following  demonstrations,  taking  for  granted  that  M.  admits  any  proposi- 
tion not  depending  for  proof  upon  these  propositions  : 

I.  Let  A  B  be  any  straight  line  having  within  it  the  centres 

of  any  number  of  circles  which  have  but  one  common  point.  The  common 
point  must  lie  somewhere  in  the  line  A  B,  and  there  can  arise  but  two  cases  : 
1.  When  the  centres  of  two  circles  taken  at  random  lie  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  common  point ;  in  this  case  the  circles  are  tangent  externally.  2.  When 
the  centres  of  two  circles  taken  at  random  lie  on  the  same  side  of  the  common 
point ;  in  this  case  they  are  tangent  internally.  In  both  cases  a  perpendicular 
'to  A  B  at  the  common  point  is  tangent  to  all. 

II.  Area  of  Circle  =  Circum.  X  Yz  Radius  ;  Area  of  Sector  =  Arc  of 
Sect.  X  Yz  Radius.  Taking  away  the  common  multiplier,  y2  the  Radius,  and 
Area  ot  Sect.:  Area. of  Cir. : :  Arc:  Circum. 

III.  A  Diameter  is  not  a  Chord.  For  a  diameter  =  the  diameter;  a 
chord  <  the  diameter  ;  hence  a  chord  <  a  diameter  and  cannot  be  a  diameter. 

Will  not  M.  demonstrate:  I.  That  a  circle  is  bounded  by  an  infinite  number 
of  straight  lines  ;  2.  That  its  tangent  touches  it  only  at  one  point ;  3.  That  a 
diameter  is  the  longest  line  that  can  be  drawn  between  any  two  points  of  a 
circumference  ?  H. 

Wenona,  III  ,  May  14,  1877. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

I  send  you  solutions  of  the  problems  furnished  by  "  M  "  of  Kewaunee, Wis. : 

1 .  The  area  of  a  sector  is  to  the  area  of  a  circle  as  the  arc  of  the  sector  is  to 
the  circumference. 

Assume  D,  semi-radius  ;  C,  the  circumference  ;  and  S,  the  arc  of  the  sector. 
Now  it  is  evident  that  S  :  C ::  S :  C.  Then  S  D :  CD::  S:  C,  as  multiplying  one 
of  the  means  and  one  of  the  extremes  of  a  proportion  by  the  same  quantity  does 
not  destroy  the  proportion.  The  first  term  expresses  the  area  of  the  sector, 
the  second  that  of  the  circle. 

2.  All  circumferences  having  their  centres  in  the  same  line  and  having  but 
one  common  point,  are  tangent  to  each  other,  and  have  a  common  rectilinear 
tangent  at  the  common  point. 

The  first  part  of  this  theorem  is  true  from  the  definition  of  a  tangent,  as  it 
states  that  the  circles  have  but  one  common  point.  Now,  if  a  perpendicular 
be  drawn  to  the  line  containing  the  centres,  at  the  common  intersection  of  the 
circles,  and  also  other  lines  from  any  point  in  this  line  to  the  centres,  the 
angles  at  this  point  on  either  side  of  the  perpendicular  are  less  than  right 
angles  ;  because  in  each  triangle  thus  formed  there  is  one  right  angle  by 
construction,  and  no  plain  triangle  can  contain  two  right  angles.  Being  less 
than  right  angles  the  point  lies  without  either  circle  ;  as  were  it  in  the  circum- 
ference the  arc  on  which  it  stands,  being  1800,  makes  the  angle  900.  Then 
as  the  point  taken  may  be  any  point  in  the  perpendicular  except  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  circles,  it  must  be  a  tangent. 

Yours  Respectfully,  ARGUS. 

Black  River  Falls,  Wis.,  May  19,  1877. 
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Michigan. 


THE  Flint  schools  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Bur- 
rows, the  writing  and  drawing  teacher,  will  not  remain  another  year. 
I.N.  Brainerd  has  resigned  his  position  as  principal  of  the  First  Ward  school. 
The  roll  of  honor  for  attendance  shows  that  forty-three  students  have  been 
perfect  for  thirty  weeks,  twenty-eight  others  for  the  last  twenty  weeks,  and 
eighty-nine  others  for  the  last  ten  weeks,  making  the  entire  number  perfect  for 

the  last  ten  weeks,  one  hundred  and  sixty.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Butler,  wife  of 

the  Rev.  J.  J.  Butler,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theologi- 
cal Department  of  Hillsdale  College,  died  April  nth,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine. 

 An  exchange  says  :    "Two  candidates  for  the  office  of  superintendent  of 

schools  in  a  Sanilac  county  township,  who  had  both  received  the  same  num- 
ber of  votes,  settled  the  difficulty  by  a  game  of  euchre,  best  two  in  three. 

Hurrah  for  the  township  superintendency  !  we  say.  The  school  exhibition 

at  the  close  of  the  winter  term  of  the  O.sego  Union  School  is  spoken  of  very 
highly  by  the  local  papers.    It  netted  eighteen  dollars  for  the  benefit  of  the 

Lyceum.  The  school  exhibition  given  by  the  Flat  Rock  graded  school,  E. 

Keeler,  principal,  netted  forty  dollars,  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  a  clock 

for  the  High  School.  A  correspondent  writes  :    "Will  you  please  inform 

me  where  I  can  get  a  good  school  wall  map  of  Michigan  ?  If  you  do  not 
know,  please  send  the  inquiry  to  the  Weekly."  Why  don't  the  publishers 
of  the  Farmer's  map  of  Michigan,  or  somebody  else,  advertise  in  the  Week- 
ly ?  Wake  up!  In  Kalamazoo  they  have  the  habit  of  appointing  a  com- 
mittee of  prominent  citizens  once  a  term,  to  visit  all  the  schools  and  report 
their  condition.  This  is  a  good  thing,  and  others  might  well  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  "big  village."  At  the  close  of  last  term  Dr.  Brooks,  President 
of  Kalamazoo  College,  acted  as  chairman  of  this  citizens'  visiting  committee, 
and  his  report,  published  in  the  Telegraph,  is  highly  commendatory  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  public  schools. 


Wisconsin. 


THE  fourth  session  of  the  Northwestern  Inter-state  Oratorical  Association  was 
held  at  the  Assembly  Chamber,  Madison,  on  the  evening  of  May  loth. 
The  State  youmal  contains  a  very  full  and  interesting  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, from  which  we  gather  the  following  :  "The  auditorium  was  packed 
to  its  utmost  completion,  and  the  galleries  were  fairly  filled.  The  audience 
was  of  a  highly  intelligent  character.  Our  own  citizens  and  students  formed 
the  body  of  the  house,  but  there  were  many  present  from  all  quarters  of  the 
state,  and  frequent  knots  from  other  states  represented  in  the  contest.  Judges 
— Lyman  Trumbull,  of  Illinois;  C.  C.  Cole,  of  Iowa;  Wm.  F.  Vilas,  of 
Madison.  Referee — C.  H.  Richards,  of  Madison.  After  some  introductory 
exercises,  President  Ritchie  announced  an  oration  upon  "Political  Individual- 
ism," by  R.  B.  Hawkins,  of  the  State  University  of  Indiana,  as  the  first  upon 
the  programme.  Hawkins  is  a  young  man  of  prepossessing  appearance;  his 
delivery  was  of  an  exceedingly  earnest  character — gestures  natural  and  spon- 
taneous, style  intensely  dramatic  (with  decidedly  'stagey'  intonations),  and  a 
voice  which  showed  careful  training,  and  did  not  become  perceptibly  strained 
in  the  effort ;  his  enunciation  was  very  clear  and  distinct,  and  his  general  style 
prepossessing.  "Satan  and  Mephistopheles"  was  the  title  of  the  oration  by 
Wisconsin's  champion,  O.  A.  Curtis,  of  Lawrence  University,  Appleton. 
Curtis  was  evidently  suffering  from  a  bad  cold,  and.  his  voice  consequently 
broke  down  before  he  had  progressed  far  in  the  delivery  of  his  oration,  but  he 
bravely  continued  t*  the  end ;  the  paoer  was  a  magnificent  literary  and  elocu- 
tionary effort,  and  reflected  unbounded  credit  on  the  champion  of  Badger- 
dom.  "The  Scottish  Covenanters"  was  the  title  of  the  oration  of  Ohio's 
champion,  H.  D.  Goodenough,  of  Oberlin.  Goodenough  is  a  young  man  of 
solemn,  clerical  appearance,  and  is  graceful  in  stage  action,  and  earnest  in 


delivery.  His  voice  was  pitched  too  low  for  a  hall  the  size  of  the  Assembly 
Chamber,  and  in  his  more  subdued  strains  was  with  difficulty  heard  in  the 
rear  of  the  auditorium ;  his  effort  was  a  paper  showing  deep  thought,  and 
honest  and  tender  sentiment.  "The  Latest  Element  of  Intellectual  Develop- 
ment" was  the  theme  treated  upon  by  Missouri's  champion,  W.  D.  Christian, 
of  Westminster  College.  Christian  is  a  student  of  good  physique,  and  is  an 
earnest  orator.  His  speech  was  somewhat  too  rapid  to  produce  the  best  ef- 
fect, and  his  voice  was  not  as  strong  as  might  have  been  desirable.  His  ef 
fort  as  a  literary  production  embraced  much  original  and  independent  thought. 
"Progress  of  American  Thought"  was  the  theme  treated  by  the  champion  of 
Illinois,  Perry  Baird,  of  the  Chicago  University.  Baird  is  a  sturdy  young 
man,  evidently  older  than  his  predecessors  upon  the  rostrum,  has  a  smooth, 
open  expression,  but  in  action  is  not  graceful,  being,  indeed,  somewhat  crude 
in  this  respect.  His  manner  was  earnest,  but  never  dramatic,  and  he  seldom 
arose  above  a  monotone  in  voice.  His  style,  though  quiet,  was  quite  effective, 
because  of  its  deep  earnestness.  As  a  literary  production,  his  effort  embraced 
many  new  ideas,  clothed  in  sober  language,  and  was  well  and  carefully  writ- 
ten. 'Faith  and  Doubt  as  Motors  of  Action"  was  the  closing  oration  of  the 
evening,  by  Iowa's  representative,  S.  F.  Prouty,  of  the  Central  University. 
Prouty,  as  an  orator,  is  yet  in  the  crude,  but  he  is,  without  a  doubt,  a  natural 
genius,  who,  with  careful  culture,  has  the  physique  and  the  brain  to  earn  for 
himself  brilliant  laurels  in  the  fields  of  thought.  His  style  was  natural,  his 
elocutionary  conception  quite  excellent,  though  he  has  not  yet  acquired  grace  ; 
his  thought  was  quite  original,  earnest,  and  abounded  in  tender  pathos  ;  his 
general  style  was  quite  effective."  The  judges  awarded  the  first  prize  to  O. 
A.  Curtis,  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  second  to  S.  F.  Prouty,  of  Iowa. 


California. 


AT  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  held  May  5th,  fifty-five  can- 
didates, recommended  by  the  State  Board  of  Examination  as  having 
two  or  more  years  experience  in  teaching,  and  holding  the  State  Educational 
Diploma  were  granted  the  Life  Diploma.  A  resolution  was  also  passed 
giving  the  trustees  of  school  districts  power  to  expend  25  per  cent  of  the 
School  Library  fund  in  subscriptions  for  such  of  the  following  periodicals  as 
they  may  choose — viz.,  St  Nicholas,  Monday  Morning,  and  the  Monthly 
Reader,  for  the  use  of  the  younger  pupils — and  Harper's,  Scridner's,  and  Ap- 
pleton's  Monthly  magazines  for  older  scholars.  It  is  hoped  by  this  means  to 
increase  the  taste  for  good  literature,  and  to  secure  more  reading  in  the  home 
of  the  pupils.  Superintendent  Henderson's  excellent  work  on  School  Archi- 
tecture and  that  of  J.  George  Hodgins,  of  Canada,  were  recommended  for 

the  offices  of  each  of  the  county  superintendents.  During  the  month  of 

April  institutes  have  been  held  in  Sutter,  Yolo,  El  Dorado,  Sacramento,  and 
Merced  counties.  May  and  June  are  divided  among  Sierra,  Siskiyon,  and 
Mendocino  on  the  north ;  San  Luis  Obispo  on  the  southern,  and  San 
Joaquin  in  the  central  portions  of  the  state.  It  is  proposed  to  have  a  parents' 
day,  in  which  the  patrons  of  the  schools  are  especially  invited  to  be  present, 
and  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  upon  ways  and  means  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  rural  schools.  It  is  also  desirable  that  we  have  a  session  ex- 
pressly for  practice  in  school  singing.  The  institutes  already  held  have  been 
interesting  and  profitable.  The  Superintendent  or  his  Deputy,  and  either 
Principal  Allen  or  Prof.  H.  P.  Norton  of  the  Normal  School  being  in  atten- 
dance to  direct  the  work. 


Iowa. 


We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  ample  and  most  excellent 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  on  Public  Libraries  in  the 
United  States.  In  giving  to  the  world  at  large  this  clear  and  full  report  of 
the  origin,  progress,  and  present  condition  of  our  public  libraries,  the  Bureau 
of  Education  has  shown  that  it  deserves  well  of  every  patriot  in  the  land. 
We  trust  that  it  will  be  gratefully  remembered  by  myriads  who  shall  enjoy 
untold  blessings  through  its  instrumentality,  and  that  it  will  be  truly  and 

honorably  sustained  in  the  future.  When  Prof.  Valentine,  the  scholarly  and 

courteous  Superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Mason  City,  does  anything, 
he  does  it  with  a  will  and  in  a  way  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in 
point  of  completeness.  He  gave  an  Educational  Banquet  to  his  many  iriends 
and  co-workers  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  was  one  of  the  most  happily  conceived 
and  successfully  arranged  social  affairs  that  could  be  imagined.  A  hundred 
guests  were  welcomed  to  the  entertainment  by  the  generous-hearted  Prolessor 
and  his  amiable  wife.  Following  the  bountiful  repast  there  was  a  genuine 
"  feast  of  reason  and  flow  soul."  Hon.  C.  W.  von  Ccellen,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  fittingly  responded  to  the  toast  "  Education — Iowa's 
daughter,  most  lovely  and  most  loved,  given  to  Prussia's  son:  May  his  devo- 
tion to  her  honor  the  land  of  his  birth."  We  regret  that  we  cannot  give  even 
a  synopsis  of  the  Superintendent's  able  and  eloquent  response.  Want  of 
space  prevents  us  from  giving  the  remaining  toasts,  responded  to  by  Deputy 
Superintendent  Ira  C.  Kling,  Capt.  Miller,  of  the  city  School  Board,  Revs. 
Bennett  and  Blakslee,  Mayor  Wilbur,  Dr.  Dakin,  Editor  Tucker,  of  the  Ex- 
press, and  Prof.  M.  M.  Gilchrist  of  Clear  Lake.  Altogether,  it  was  a  most  en- 
joyable affair  which  will  long  be  remembered  by  all  who  participated.  The 

Black  Hawk  County  Normal  Institute  held  a  two  weeks'  session  last  month 
which  was  a  comptete  success  in  interest  and  attendance.  Prol.  E.  Baker,  of 
Oskaioosa,  was  the  conductor.  Supt.  George  writes  that  Prof.  B.  "  did  excellent 
work  and  left  us  a  universal  favorite."    The  other  instructors,  Profs.  Arey, 
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Sweeney,  Hamlin,  and  Miss  McCowen,  performed  their  parts  with  zeal  and 
ability.  Two  hundred  and  five  members  were  enrolled,  and  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm prevailed.  The  new  course  of  study  worked  well  and  a  vast  amount 
of  work  was  performed.  Hon.  C.  W.  von  Ccellen  delivered  an  instructive 
and  entertaining  lecture;  his  subject  was  "  Practical  Life  and  Our  Schools." 
Prof.  Gilchrist,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  gave  an  able  lecture  on  "  Didac- 
tics "  and  Prof.  Piper,  of  Chicago,  addressed  the  Institute  several  times.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-one  applicants  for  certificates  were  examined  at  the  close 
of  the  session.  The  Institute  closed  with  a  social  entertainment  given  by  the 
popular  County  Superintendent  and  President  of  the  Normal  Institute,  Prof. 
James  S.  George.  Music,  select  reading,  recitations,  addresses,  and  general 
sociability  made  everybody  happy,  and  formed  a  very  agreeable  close  to  the 

fortnight's  hard  work.  The  Cerro  Gordo  County  Teachers'  Association 

held  a  profitable  session  at  Mason  City  a  few  clays  ago.  The  following 
subjects  were  presented  and  discussed:  School  Attendance,  Elements  of  Suc- 
cess and  Causes  of  Failure,  Spelling  Made  Easy,  Mental  Economy,  Literary 

Exercises  in  School.  -The  graduating  exercises  of  the  senior  class  of  the 

Oskaloosa  High  School  took  place  Friday  evening,  April  27th.  Notwith- 
standing the  rainstorm  that  prevailed,  a  large  audience  assembled  to  hear  the 
interesting  exercises.  The  following  order  was  observed:  Lyda  H.  Hart- 
man,  "  True  Excellence;"  Chas.  E.  Lofland,  "  Th:  Political  Field;" 
Retta  Hambleton  "  Examining  the  Key  ;  "  Ida  M.  Perry,  "  Not  Where,  but 
How  ;  "  Lelia  K.  O'Hara,  "  Rank  ;  "  Clara  A.  Dixon,  "The  True  Study  of 
Mankind  is  Man."  Excellent  music  was  furnished  by  the  pupils  of  the  High 
School.  Supt.  Seerley  and  the  teachers  of  the  school  deserve  great  credit  for 
their  work. 


Indiana. 


THE  Commencement  of  the  State  University  occurs  on  Wednesday,  June 
13th.    The  address  before  the  literary  societies  will  be  delivered  by 

Hon.  Will  Cumback,  of  Greensburg,  on  Monday  evening,  June  nth.  

Asbiry  University  is  about  to  organize  a  military  department,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Captain  D.  D.  Wheeler,  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  who  is  spoken  of  as  a 
young  officer  of  excellent  qualifications  and  of  a  remarkable  military  record. 
Captain  Wheeler  has  been  detailed  for  three  years  for  this  service  and  will  at 

once  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  new  position.  South  Bend  has  a  school 

enumeration  of  3,120.  The  South  Bend  High  School,  or  rather  the  Cleosophic 
Society  of  the  High  School,  gives  monthly  public  literary  entertainments, 

which  are  spoken  of  as  being  of  a  high  order.  The  senior  and  junior 

classes  of  Wabash  College  have  returned  from  an  excursion  to  Indianapolis 
and  St.  Louis.  They  went  under  the  conduct  of  Prof,  and  General  Carring- 
ton,  for  the  ostensible  pupose  of  making  a  scientific  examination  of  the  St. 

Louis  Bridge.    The  fun  was  purely  incidental.  Robert  Bagby,  the  colored 

principal  of  the  largest  colored  school  of  Indianapolis,  has  been  elected  mem- 
ber of  the  city  council.  Mr.  Bagby  is  a  graduate  of  Oberlin,  and  is  a  gentle- 
man of  fine  education  and  of  pleasing  address.  The  school  census  of 

Marion  county  shows  a  total  of  31,272,  of  whom  22,916  are  enumerated  in  the 

city  of  Indianapolis.  The  period  of  high  school  commencements  is  already 

inaugurated.  Nablesville  graduated  five  young  ladies,  May  9th,  with  all  the 
accessories.    Baccalaureate  on  Sunday,  by  Rev.  S.  N.  Campbell ;  address  by 

Rev.  William  Alvin  Bartlett,  of  Indianapolis,  Latin  motto  and  all.  -The 

Crawfordsville  High  School,  also,  graduated  its  first  class  the  same  evening. 

The  class  consisted  of  nine  young  ladies.  W.  A.  Boles  retires  from  the 

superintendency  of  the  Shelbyville  schools  after  a  term  of  service  of  nine 
successive  years. 

Illinois. 


[The  Illinois  exchanges  should  be  sent  to  the  editor  of  this  department.] 

WE  have  requested  principals  to  send  us  data  like  the  following,  and  are 
pleased  to  find  that  some  are  doing  it.    Will  others  imitate  their 
example  ? 

Report  for  Paxton  Schools  for  1875-6: — Bonded  indebtedness,  $1,600; 
number  of  teachers  employed,  including  principal,  seven;  average  attendance, 
275  ;  expense  per  capita,  $16.15,  or,  including  6  per  cent  interest  on  capital 
used,  $18.36.  SALARIES. — Principal,  $1,200;  high  school  assistant,  $60  a 
month,  and  other  teachers  $45.  Since  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  the 
bonded  indebtedness  has  been  discharged.    The  principal  is  T.  L.  Evans. 

 Mr.  Swafford,  of  Oneida,  is  reengaged  for  next  year,  as  is  Mr.  Steele  of 

Yates  City,  while  Mr.  Bird,  of  Knoxville,  leaves  teaching  for  some  more  con- 
genial business ;  for  which  facts  we  are  indebted  to  Miss  West's  department 
of  the  The  Republican- Register .  By  the  way,  why  do  not  more  of  the  super- 
intendents conduct  educational  columns  ?  We  have  propounded  this  conun- 
drum until  it  is  a  little  threadbare,  but  why  don't  they  ?  -The  question  of 

the  Bible  in  the  schools  has  been  agitating  one  of  our  towns.  The  circum- 
stances, as  nearly  as  we  can  ascertain,  are  substantially  as  follows  :  The 
directors  authorized  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  but  since  there  were  pupils 
whose  parents  objected  to  their  engaging  in  such  an  exercise,  it  was  not  made 
obligatory  upon  any,  but  all  who  felt  inclined  were  invited  to  participate.  It 
was  decided,  however,  that  no  pupil  should  pursue  any  other  school  exercise 
faring  the  time  allotted  to  the  devotions.  Two  or  three  children,  of  Roman 
Catholic  parentage,  refused  to  conform  to  the  latter  requirement,  and  persist- 
ently pursued  their  studies  during  the  reading.  They  were  promptly  expelled 
and  their  parents  at  once  appealed  to  the  courts.  Judge  Pillsbury's  decision 
was  that  the  law  gives  the  power  to  directors  of  schools  to  say  what  kind  of 


books  shall  be  used  in  our  public  schools,  and  it  is  not  for  the  court  to  say ; 
that  if  a  boy  doesn't  want  to  hear  the  Bible  read,  he  can  stay  away,  but  if  he 
is  present  at  the  time  it  is  read,  then  it  is  his  first  duty  to  be  obedient  to  the 
rales  established  for  the  regulation  of  the  school.  The  Judge  quoted  a  large 
number  of  authorities  to  sustain  his  opinion.    The  case  will  probably  go  to 

our  Supreme  Court.  -Here  is  a  matter,  however,  of  general  interest,  and 

one  that  touches  the  vital  question  of  personal  rights.  We  quote  from  The 
Slate  jloiernal :  "The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  frequently 
receives  letters  presenting  some  peculiarly  conceived  views,  on  the  part  of  the 
writers,  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Department  in  relation  to  the  super- 
visory control  and  management  of  the  schools  of  the  state.  Of  such  character 
is  a  complaint  received  yesterday  from  George  M.  Macklin,  of  Waterman, 
DeKalb  county,  who  represents  that  the  school  in  his  place  is  graded,  consist- 
ing of  two  grades  ;  notwithstanding  which,  '  in  this  warm  weather,'  the  Prin- 
cipal has  prohibited  pupils  from  sitting  in  the  school  room,  during  sessions,  in 
their  shirt  sleeves,  and  two  of  the  directors — a  majority — have  concurred  with 
the  teacher  in  this  prohibition.  Now  Mr.  Macklin  is  indignant,  and  wants  to 
know  if  pupils  can  be  compelled  to  wear  their  coats,  etc.  In  reply,  the  De- 
partment in  effect  declines  to  rule  officially  regarding  the  question,  suggesting, 
however,  that  the  usages  of  good  society  should  govern.  If  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen  attend  the  school,  the  wearing  of  coats  by  the  latter  would  seem  to 
be  the  polite  thing  ;  but  if  the  school  is  only  a  nursery  for  little  ones,  the  re- 
quirement of  clothing  is  perhaps  not  absolute."  How  is  this,  my  masters  ? 
Is  the  State  Department  to  surrender  its  high  prerogative  when  matters  of 
such  momentous  importance  are  at  stake  ?  Perish  the  thought  !  Better  have 
no  State  Department  than  one  that  in  the  critical  moment,  "  the  crack  of 
doom,"  as  it  were,  of  a  great  and  free  people,  "in  effect  declines  to  rule 

officially."  Wm.  Gay,  of  Winchester,  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the 

Farmer  City  schools.  -Dr.  Edwards  has  declined  the  call  to  Antioch.  

The  bills  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  normal  schools  have 
at  last  passed  the  Legislature  by  handsome  majorities,  the  opposition  to  the 
Northern  Normal  mustering  but  thirty-four  votes  in  the  House.  We  have  not 
at  hand  the  facts  respecting  the  other,  but  it,  probably,  fared  as  well.  The 
manner  in  which  some  of  the  opponents  have  conducted  their  crusade  would 
make  an  interesting  chapter,  and  we  shall  attempt  to  detail  a  few  of  their 
"  ways  that  are  dark"  in  a  future  number. 


Kentucky. 


KENTUCKY  University  is  again  in  trouble.  For  a  long  time  there  have 
been  divisions  and  differences  of  opinion  in  the  managing  board  and 
trustees  of  the  University.  Lately,  with  a  view  to  remove  one  cause  of  diffi- 
culty, the  executive  committee  passed  a  resolution  demanding  of  Mr.  J.  B. 
Bowman  his  resignation  as  Regent ;  and  at  the  same  time  strongly  intimated 
their  intention  of  declaring  the  office  vacant  in  case  Mr.  Bowman  refused  to 
comply  with  their  request.  Mr.  Bowman  is  defiant  and  refuses  to  heed  any 
orders  calculated  to  impair  his  usefulness  unless  they  emanate  from  the  Board 
of  Curators,  and  declares  that  he  will  continue  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
office  which  he  now  holds.  Such  attacks  upon  a  school  by  those  who  should 
be  its  friends  generally  result  in  permanently  crippling  the  enterprise;  and  the 
mistake  is  not  recognized  until  after  it  is  too  late  to  retrieve  the  lost  ground. 
The  University  might  be  a  power  in  this  state  for  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tion, but  as  it  is  there  is  but  little  hope  for  its  prosperity.  The  indications 

are  strong  that  John  P.  Barrett  will  be  sent  to  the  Legislature  from  Ohio 
county  this  year.  He  is  a  good  friend  of  common  schools  and  a  wise  coun- 
sellor. He  knows  how  to  run  a  newspaper.  The  Hartford  Herald,  in  its 
new  dress,  commends  itself  to  every  one  who  sees  it.  Success  to  both  it  and 
its  editor.  "  The  Hartford  Herald  has  been  much  improved  in  appearance 
and  the  people  are  reported  '  wild  with  excitement.'  They  will  have  to 
Bar-rett." — Frankfort  Yeoman. 


Minnesota. 


THE  Winona  Republican  contains  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal Board,  held  on  Tuesday,  the  15th  inst.  "Principals  Morey,  John, 
Kiehle,  with  Supt.  Burt,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  revise  the  course  of 
study,  looking  to  the  establishment  of  an  advanced  course  of  study  in  these 
institutions.  Prof.  Morey  was  authorized  to  extend  the  present  course  at  Wi- 
nona, and  to  extend  the  time  required  to  pass  through  the  school  at  his  dis- 
cretion. The  Principal  of  each  school,  with  the  local  Director,  was  author- 
ized to  make  arrangements  for  obtaining  text-books  direct  from  publishers 
through  the  local  book-sellers  at  the  lowest  possible  rates.  The  Principals 
were  authorized  to  issue  certificates  of  attendance  and  qualification  to  pupils 
who  were  unable  to  remain  through  the  course.  The  diplomas  are  also  here- 
after to  be  graded  according  to  the  powers  and  qualifications  of  pupils.  This 
is  an  important  measure,  as  it  puts  all  graduates  and  pupils  of  these  schools 
strictly  upon  their  merits.  The  Principals  were  authorized  to  renew  such 
diplomas  as  had  expired,  provided,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Principal,  the  ap- 
plicant was  deserving  of  the  honor.  The  Committee  on  Teachers  reported 
the  following  for  the  school  at  Winona:  Charles  A.  Morey,  Principal,  and 
Instructor  in  the  Science  of  Education.  Fannie  C.  Kimber,  Methods  of 
Teaching,  English  Language  and  Literature.  Clarence  M.  Boutelle,  Mathe- 
matics and  Natural  Sciences.  Martha  Breckbell,  Geography,  Botany,  and 
Physiology.  Mary  A.  W.  Cooley,  Vocal  Music.  Fayette  L.  Cook,  Penman- 
ship and  Accounts.    C.  J.  Pickert,  Arithmetic,  Word  Analysis,  Civil  Govern- 
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ment,  and  History.  Gertrude  E.  Chapin,  Preparatory  Studies.  Myra  Kim- 
ball, Superintendent  of  Practice  Teaching  and  Primary  Model  class.  Delia 
A.  Browning,  Second  Model  class  and  Critic  Teacher.  The  resignation  of 
Mrs.  A.  V.  Denton  was  accepted,  and  the  report  adopted.  The  meeting 
was  a  very  harmonious  and  useful  one.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  new  measures 
adopted  are  progressive  and  substantial.  These  institutions  are  now  in  a 
very  satisfactory  condition  in  every  respect,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  they  will  stand  among  the  best  in  the  land.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
Board  that  the  most  rigid  rules  of  advancement  in  the  schools  be  enforced 
and  that  all  the  work  in  them  shall  be  unexcelled." 


Nebraska. 


[Exchanges  and  correspondents  will  please  take  notice  that  the  address  of  the  editor  ot 
this  department  has  been  changed  from  Beatrice  to  Lincoln. 1 

THE  University  h*s  about  131  students  in  attendance  this  spring,  this  being 
the  smallest  term  of  the  year.  Several  changes  have  occurred  in  the 
Faculty  this  term,  Prof.  Collier  being  absent  on  account  of  sickness,  and  Prof. 
Palmer  and  Miss  Smith  having  been  added  to  the  teaching  force.  The  Mili- 
tary Department  has  been  supplied  with  breech-loading  cadet  rifles,  and  the 
boys  are  learning  to  "  shoulder  arms."  Prof.  Church  will  leave  about  the 
20th  of  June  for  Europe,  to  be  absent  until  September,  1878.  Prof.  Wood- 
bury, recently  elected  to  the  chair  of  English  Literature,  has  accepted,  and 

will  take  his'place  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term.  The  Normal  School 

enrolls  about  130  students  this  term.  The  new  Principal,  Dr.  Curry,  is  prov- 
ing himself  one  of  the  ablest  principals  that  the  school  has  had.  He  is  spoken 
of  "as  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  the  students  are  learning  by  practical  demon- 
stration the  place  that  "  must"  should  occupy  in  school  government — a  use- 
ful lesson.  The  custom  of  having  a  "students'  day"  each  term  is  still  con- 
tinued. On  the  day  before  the  one  appointed,  the  students  elect  by  ballot  a 
principal.  Each  class,  in  the  same  manner,  elects  a  teacher.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  student-faculty  take  charge  of  the  school,  and  the  regular  faculty  absent 
themselves  or  play  the  role  of  visitors.  The  experiment  has  been  attended 
with  "ratifying  success.  The  school  is  carried  on  in  an  orderly  and  efficient 
manner,  and  those  who  are  elected  teachers  find  the  experience  valuable. 
One  of  the  lady  students  was  the  last  principal  elected. 


Ohio. 


THE  62nd  General  Assembly  has  adjourned.    All  the  school  bills  in  refer- 
ence to  text-books  failed  to  pass.    The  Perkin's  bill  for  the  purchase  of 
text-books  failed  to  pass  the  Senate,  but  was  reconsidered  and  then  pocketed 

by  one  of  the  school  committees.  The  28th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ohio 

State  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  at  Put-in-Bay,  July  3rd,  4th,  and  5th. 
The  Superintendent's  Section  is  fixed  for  the  3rd.  The  following  is  the  pro- 
gramme :  Inaugural  Address  of  the  President,  H.  B.  Furness,  Cincinnati; 
Discussion  opened  by  W.  J.  White,  Springfield  ;  Unclassified  Schools  to  ac- 
company Graded  Schools,  M.  R.  Andrews,  Steubenville  ;  Discussion  opened 
by  H.  M.  James,  Cleveland ;  Suspension  from  School  as  a  means  of  discipline, 
Alston  Ellis,  Hamilton;  Discussion  opened  by  M.  S.  Campbell,  Portsmouth. 
The  General  Meeting  is  the  4th  and  5th  with  the  following  list  of  exercises  : 
Inaugural  Address  of  the  President,  S.  Findley,  Akron;  Reasons  for  Teaching 
Drawing,  by  L.  S.  Thompson  ;  Discussion  opened  by  E.  A.  Jones,  Massillon  ; 
Spelling  Reform,  by  E.  O.  Y.iile,  Cincinnati;  Discussion  opened  by  John  W. 
Dowd,  Troy;  The  Past  and  Future  of  Education  in  Ohio,  by  Hon.  Thos.  W. 
Harvey,  Painesville;  Discussion  opened  by  W.  W.  Ross,  I'remont ;  The 
late  Col.  John  A.  Norris,  Ex-Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  by  R.  W. 
Stevenson,  Columbus;  Annual  Address,  by  Prest.  I.  W.  Andrews,  Marietta; 
Report  of  the  Centennial  Committee,  by  Hon.  Chas.  S.  Smart,  Commissioner 
of  Common  Schools.  The  hotels  will  accommodate  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion at  $2  per  day.  The  enrollment  of  the  schools  in  Sandusky  city  is  2,384. 

Supt.  Curran  is  reported  as  doing  excellent  work.  Thirty-six  teachers  are  em- 
ployed in  all  the  schools.  H.  M.  Parker,  of  Elyria,  is  the  Chairman 

of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  is 

one  of  the  best  school  men  in  the  state.  Supt.  A.  J.  Michaels,  of  Monroe- 

ville,  has  been  elected  to  a  principalship  of  a  ward  school  in  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Ohio  has  lost  another  good  man.    He  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Kinnison,  of 

Madison,  O.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  has  decided  that  teachers  may 

require  their  pupils  to  have  rhetorical  exercises,  and  upon  failure  to  comply 

with  the  requirement  may  be  suspended.    This  is  an  important  decision.  

There  will  be  held  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  June  15th  an  examination  for  admission 
to  the  Freshman  Class  of  Princeton  College.  Prof.  D.  F.  DeWolf  has  or- 
ganized a  military  company  of  about  fifty  students  at  Western  Reserve  College. 

 Messrs.  O.  J.  Wilson  and  A.  H.  Hinkle  having  retired  from  the  great 

school-book  publishing  house  of  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  the  name 
of  the  new  firm  is  now  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.  No  man  in  Ohio  has  a 
more  extended  acquaintance  with  the  teachers  of  the  state  nor  is  more  favora- 
bly known  than  Mr.  C.  S.  Bragg.  Miss  Delia  Palmer  is  principal  of  a 

normal  school,  at  Milan,  O.    Seventy  pupils  were  in  attendance  last  term.  

The  Norwalk  public  schools  under  the  superintendence  of  C.  W.  Oakes,  en- 
roll 775  pupils.    They  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Oberlin  has  good 

public  schools,  and  the  new  superintendent,  Mr.  H.  R.  Chittenden,  has 
made  a  successful  beginning  in  school  work  in  this  town  of  schools. 


Later  Educational  News. 


ILLINOIS.  — Champaign  was  made  lively  on  Thursday  evening  by  a  parade 
of  about  200  students,  the  firing  of  salutes,  &c,  in  honor  of  the  legis- 
lators at  Springfield,  who  had  given  a  generous  appropriation  of  funds  to  the 
State  University.  Headed  by  the  University  band,  the  students  called  upon 
the  Regent  and  several  of  the  professors,  all  of  whom  responded  with  hearty 

congratulations  and  pithy  speeches.  A  petition   is  being  circulated  in 

Chicago  asking  the  Mayor  to  grant  women  a  place  on  the  School  Board.  

Michigan.— The  Senate  passed  a  concurrent  resolution  Friday  even- 
ing asking  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  University  to  reduce  the 
salaries  of  all  teachers  and  employes  under  their  control  20  per  cent  if  over 
$2,000,  and  10  per  cent  if  over  $1,500.    The  bill  making  an  appropriation 

for  a  school  of  mines  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  was  indefinitely  postponed.  

The  Governor  has  approved  the  bill  appropriating  $30,000  for  a  new  building 

at  the  Normal  School.  The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  State  Association 

of  City  Superintendents  of  Public  Schools  met  at  Jackson  on  Thursday  and 
continued  in  session  two  days.  Between  thirty  and  forty  members  were 
present,  among  them  several  high  school  principals,  to  whom  the  Association 
is  now  open.  The  discussion  on  the  relation  of  the  State  Normal  School  to 
the  public  schools  of  the  state  was  quite  animated  and  interesting,  being  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  Normal  School  faculty. 

Minnesota. — Judge  S.  Page,  of  Austin,  has  sued  the  Pioneer-Press  for  $30,- 
000  damages,  because  its  editor  said  that  he  gave  the  people  of  Mower 
county  nearly  as  much  trouble  as  the  grasshoppers,  which  were  not  numerous 

enough  to  speak  of. 

Nebraska. — The  Omaha  Herald  contends  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
Normal  School  is  a  useless  expenditure  of  money,  because  "  the  country  is  full 
of  the  most  accomplished  teachers  clamoring  for  employment."  It  very 
strangely  states  that  the  graduates  of  the  New  York  normal  schools  are  the 
last  to  find  employment  in  the  public  schools.  The  same  paper  is  and  has 
been  opposed  to  the  State  University,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  "  upheld  at 
a  heavy  cost  to  the  people  of  the  state  without  practical  good  to  anybody 
save  a  few  boarding-house  keepers  in  Lincoln."  The  assaults  of  this  paper 
upon  the  existing  means  and  systems  of  education  have  been  frequent 
and  severe,  and  though  often  passionate  and  illogical,  have  nevertheless 
deserved  a  more  valiant  defense  from  the  educators  of  the  state,  or  else  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  justice. 


Publishers'  Notes. 


ALL  letters  relating  to  advertising  or  subscription  should  be  adressed  to 
S.  R.  Winchell  &  Co.,  170  Clark  Street,  Chicago.  Letters  designed 
for  the  individual  editors  should  be  addressed  to  them  as  their  names  are  pub- 
lished in  the  WEEKLY. 


—  It  will  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  all  of  our  readers  who  are  desirous  of 
adorning  their  homes,  to  know  that  there  has  been  incorporated  in  New  York 
a  Stock  Company  with  a  cash  capital  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars,  for 
the  manufacture  of  Pianos,  which  will  be  sold  direct  to  the  people  at  factory 
prices.  Its  name  is  the  Mendelssohn  Piano  Co.,  office  No.  56  Broadway, 
New  York.  These  Pianos  made  one  of  the  finest  displays  at  the  Centennial 
Exhibition,  and  were  unanimously  recommended  for  the  Diploma  of  Honor 
and  Medal  of  Merit.  This  Company  are  the  first  to  do  a  general  business 
with  the  purchaser  direct,  saving  him  more  than  one-half  'the  price  charged 
by  other  first-class  makers.  We  would  recommend  any  of  our  readers  who 
have  any  idea  of  ever  buying  a  piano,  to  send  for  their  Illustrated  and  De- 
scriptive Catalogue,  which  will  be  mailed  free  to  all. 

— The  "  Home  Cook  Book,"  published  by  J.  Fred.  Waggoner,  of  thi^  city, 
is  winning  its  way  to  fame,  and  its  publisher's  way  to  a  fortune.  Witness 
the  testimony  of  Mrs.  H.  W.  Beecher  respecting  it  : 

J.  Fred  Waggoner,  Publisher,  Chicago : 

Dear  Sir: — As  I  am  not  keeping  house,  I  have  not  an  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine the  Home  Cook  Book  as  I  like  to  examine  everything  I  recommend.  But 
almost  by  instinct  an  old  housekeeper  can  form  a  tolerably  accurate  judgment 
of  all  that  is  usually  found  in  cook  books,  and  if  you  will  accept  of  an  instinct- 
ive estimate  of  the  merits  of  your  work,  I  can  truthlully  say  that  I  am  greatly 
pleased  with  it. 

I  like  the  recipes  ;  most  most  of  them  are  familiar,  some  slightly  different 
from  the  old,  well  established  recipes,  and  I  think  (hey  will  be  improved  by 
the  change. 

But  much  that  is  more  important  than  recipes  is  found  in  it,  with  which  I 
have  been  greatly  pleased  and  instructed.  I  refer  to  rules  for  "  Dinner  Eti- 
quette," "Social  Observances,"  "Table  Talk,"  "Bills  of  Fare,"  etc.,  and 
many  other  things  brought  together  very  skillfully  and  calculated  to  be  of 
great  service  to  housekeepers  young  and  of 

Respectfully  yours, 


Mandarin,  Fla.,  March  3d,  1877. 
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Editorial. 

THE  proclamation  of  the  President  calls  upon  Congress  to 
meet  in  extra  session  on  the  15th  of  October.  The  particular 
occasion  demanding  this  action  of  the  Executive  is  the  necessity 
of  providing  means  for  the  support  of  the  army.  Other  impor- 
tant matters  will,  of  course,  receive  attention,  and  the  session 
will  become  continuous.  Among  the  subjects  of  special  interest 
to  the  friends  of  education  that  should  be  pressed  upon  the 
attention  of  Congress  are,  first,  the  question  of  the  participation 
of  our  government  and  people  in  the  International  Exposition 
in  Paris  during  the  coming  year,  and,  second,  that  of  a  suitable 
appropriation  for  the  publication  of  the  Report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  for  the  year  1876. 

In  respect  to  the  first  question,  it  is  proper  to  observe  that  at 
the  pres2nt  writing  the  disturbed  condition  of  Europe  with  the 
prospect  of  a  civil  commotion  in  France  may  lead  to  an  aban- 
donment of  the  exhibition.  In  this  event  no  action  on  the  part 
of  our  government  will  be  expected.  The  probabilities  of  the 
case  will,  however,  be  more  apparent  by  the  15th  of  October 
than  they  can  be  at  the  present  time.  If  the  excitement  should 
subside,  and  the  certainty  of  the  exhibition  be  reasonably  assured, 
then  if  anything  is  to  be  done  toward  a  creditable  display,  there 
will  be  no  time  to  spare.  The  exhibition  will  be  opened,  if  at 
all,  probably  in  May.  Our  experience  last  year  should  have 
taught  us  that  procrastination  is  indeed  the  thief  of  time.  So 
far  as  our  educational  exhibit  as  a  whole  was  concerned,  we  had 
abundant  evidence  of  a  want  of  sufficient  forethought  and  careful 
preparation.  So,  if  we  are  to  be  represented  becomingly  at  Paris, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  be  up  and  doing.  Without  Congressional 
action  in  some  form,  we  shall  utterly  fail.  The  exposition  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  French  Government  instead  of  a  private  corpo- 
ration. That  government  invites  the  cooperation  of  our  own. 
without  such  cooperation  individuals  will  have  little  or  no  status 
whatever.  Foreign  governments  are  more  sensitive  in  such  mat- 
ters than  ours.    Private  individuals  can  expect  but  little  consid- 


eration unless  the  representatives  of  our  government  are  present 
to  look  after  their  interests.  After  the  hearty  cooperation  ol 
the  French  government  in  our  Centennial,  it  will  be  very  un- 
gracious in  the  United  States  to  turn  a  cold  shoulder  to  our 
friends  across  the  ocean.  A  needful  appropriation  should  be 
early  secured,  a  commission  should  be  appointed,  and  a  plan  of 
operations  that  will  provide  for  an  adequate  display  of  our  great 
educational  and  national  interests  should,  as  speedily  as  possible, 
be  thoroughly  organized. 

At  the  International  Conference  of  educators  held  at  the  Cen- 
tennial last  year,  the  United  States  commissioner  of  education 
was  instructed  to  open  correspondence  with  foreign  governments 
through  the  Department  of  State,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
an  International  Educational  Congress  in  connection  with  the 
French  Exposition.  But  if  our  government  maintains  a  position 
of  masterly  inactivity  upon  the  whole  subject,  nothing  can  be 
accomplished  in  the  direction  indicated.  Such  a  Congress  with 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  generally  represented  therein 
would  mark  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  progress  of  universal 
education,  and  it  is  eminently  fitting  that  we,  above  all  other 
nations,  should  take  the  initiative  in  effecting  so  desirable  an 
object.  In  the  educational  exhibit  and  the  International  Con- 
gress, American  educators  ought  to  take  especial  interest  and 
pride,  and  they  should  at  once  set  about  a  vigorous  agitation  of 
the  subject.  We  must  repeat  what  we  have  heretofore  urged  in 
these  columns,  that  American  educators  ought  to  be  able  to  prove 
that  they  are  an  active,  aggressive  power  in  the  land.  If  they 
ever  expect  to  become  leaders  in  education,  they  must  show 
themselves  to  be  both  capable  and  worthy  of  leadership.  So 
long  as  they  submit  to  the  humiliation  of  playing  the  part  of 
underlings  to  domineering  and  ill-informed  boards  whose  chief 
interest  in  education  is  that  it  affords  them  an  opportunity  to 
become  conspicuous,  just  so  long  will  teachers  emain  zeros  alike 
in  their  profession  and  in  the  community.  A  profession  which 
has  not  spirit  and  enterprise  enough  to  assert  its  own  rights  and 
prerogatives  will  find  nobody  else  to  perform  the  work  for  it. 

In  respect  to  the  publication  of  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  that  should  be  insisted  upon.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  resolution  to  print  even  nine  thousand  copies  was  de- 
feated principally  through  the  obstinacy  of  Senator  Saulsbury  of 
Delaware,  a  state  sadly  in  need  of  more  light  upon  nearly  every 
subject  connected  with  modern  civilization  and  progress.  A 
Senator  who  represents  the  pillory  or  the  whipping  post  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  favor  the  humanizing  influences  of  educa- 
tion. But  the  teachers  and  other  school  workers  of  this  country 
owe  it  to  their  own  sense  of  self-respect,  and  to  the  cause  which 
they  serve,  that  the  little  they  ask  of  Congress  should  be  promptly 
granted,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Upon  these  two  subjects,  then,  the  International 
Educational  Congress,  and  the  publication  of  an  adequate  supply 
of  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  let  teachers,  superin- 
tendents, aud  the  working  friends  of  education  be  heard.  Let 
petitions  be  circulated  and  forwarded  to  the  two  houses  of  Con- 
gress. Let  the  numerous  associations  to  assemble  during  the 
summer  vacation  take  these  matters  in  hand.  Let  them  speak 
in  no  uncertain  tone.  Let  them  employ  effective  measures  for 
making  their  wishey  known  both  to  the  people  and  their  repre- 
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sentatives.  If  the  interests  of  this  cause  are  to  be  regarded,  they 
must  be  pushed  and  not  allowed  merely  to  float.  It  may  as  well 
be  remembered  once  for  all  that  if  the  interests  of  education 
suffer,  it  will  be  because  those  who  pretend  to  serve  them  as  a 
class,  neglect  their  duty.  If  no  International  Congress  shall 
meet,  and  if  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  not  properly  supported, 
it  will  be  on  account  of  the  indifference  and  inactivity  of  those 
who  should  be  the  steadfast  friends  of  both. 

The  writer  of  a  brief  essay  in  the  June  number  of  Potters 
Americati  Monthly  raises  anew  the  question  whether  education  or 
tact  is  the  more  important,  as  helping  one  to  win  his  way  in  the 
world.  Not  much  light  is  shed  upon  the  problem  by  his  discus- 
sion ;  but  his  suggestion,  that  the  schools  should  take  the  matter 
seriously  in  hand,  is  well  worth  consideration.  Is  it  not  possible 
to  so  re-adjust  our  courses  of  study  that  the  judgment  and  reas- 
oning power  shall  be  more  fully  exercised?  Instead  of  continu- 
ous work  upon  books  and  other  customary  apparatus,  can  not  the 
student  at  times  be  put  upon  special  investigations,  which  shall 
take  him  from  the  school-room  into  the  active  world  of  men  and 
things,  and  do  something  to  get  him  wonted  to  those  contacts 
into  which  his  business  career  must  take  him  by  and  by  ?  These 
are  points  worth  pondering  by  our  progressive  educators.  W. 

The  comparative  views  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Peabody,  of  Har- 
vard College,  concerning  the  old-time  and  the  later  schools,  have 
attracted  much  attention.  He  avers  that  the  schools  of  half  a 
century  ago  really  did  more  to  prepare  their  pupils  for  citizen- 
ship than  schools  do  nowadays;  but  that  this  fact  is  due  largely 
to  the  materials  upon  which  the  older  teachers  worked.  Teach- 
ers were  not  so  accomplished  as  now,  but  they  were  zealous,  gave 
much  extra  time,  and  zealously  imparted  what  they  knew. 
Hours  of  study  were  not  begrudged  by  pupils  and  teachers,  nor 
denounced  by  physicians.  The  defects  in  the  schools  to-day, 
thinks  Dr.  Peabody,  are  :  First,  material  coming  from  homes 
where  reading  is  a  lost  art,  and  no  culture  exists  ;  second,  graded 
schools  worked  disadvantageously  for  better  scholars,  who  are 
kept  back  for  worse,  though  this  may  be  a  necessary  evil  ;  third, 
formalisms  of  movement,  language,  and  postures.  He  suggests 
some  means  of  bettering  the  products  of  schools.  Grammar  as 
taught  from  books  is  quite  useless,  he  says.  Too  many  dates 
and  details  are  insisted  on.  There  should  be  a  more  faithful  tui- 
tion in  the  moral  principles,  elements  of  government,  and  politi- 
cal economy.  He  proposes  that  the  state  should  educate  some 
scientific  or  collegiate  pupils,  as  it  does  for  the  military  or  naval 
service.  These  are  views  which  deserve  careful,  conscientious 
consideration.  We  invite  to  them  the  attention  of  readers  of 
the  Weekly,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  them  in  discussion 
of  these  points,  or  any  of  them.  W. 

PURIFY  THE  FOUNTAIN. 

IN  a  recent  number  of  the  Weekly,  Prof.  Ogden,  of  Ohio, 
in  an  article  on  "Child-life,"  propounded  an  inquiry  rich 
with  suggestions. 

The  infectious  and  blasting  power  of  an  evil  life  consists  in 
corrupt  action.  The  enriching  and  beautifying  power  of  a  pure 
and  useful  life  consists  in  honorable  and  fruitful  action.  But  the 
source  of  all  action  is  in  the  thought.  If,  then,  we  would  keep 
the  life-stream  pure  from  its  source  until  it  becomes  the  deep, 
strong  river,  we  must  direct  our  attention  to  purifying  the  foun- 
tain. We  cannot  keep  a  child  or  youth  surrounded  by  good, 
pure  influences  ;  we  cannot  control  his  action  for  him  ;  but  we 


can  teach  him  to  check  the  wrong  thought,  and  stifle  the  wrong 
feeling,  before  it  blooms  into  a  harmful  action.  The  real  bat- 
tle must  be  fought  in  the  ehild's  heart.  Many  a  teacher  fails  to 
perceive  this,  and  seriously  injures  the  growth  of  a  true  charac- 
ter by  directing  the  child  to  look  without,  at  the  eonsequenees  of 
a  wrong  act,  instead  of  within,  at  its  nature  and  cause.  And  a 
man  who  fears  consequences  in  the  battle  of  life  proves  himself 
a  coward. 

Children  are  too  often  told  to  "be  good"  without  being  in- 
structed that  this  "being  good"  consists  in  thinking,  feeling, 
and  acting  rightly,  and  that  only  constant  watchfulness,  and 
earnest,  persistent  effort  on  their  part,  can  accomplish  the  desiied 
result.  A  good  life,  a  righteous  life,  is  never  a  perfect  life,  but 
rather  a  life  whose  aim  is  perfection,  and  whose  every  day  of 
living  is  a  day  of  warfare. 

This  thought-fighting  is  not  mere  imagination.  It  is  real 
work,  and  hard  work  too,  sometimes.  And  it  is  something  that 
education  can  reach  and  aid.  Outward  influences  can  and  do 
affect  us  all,  but  the  teacher's  aim  is  to  help  the  child  to  form  a 
character  about  which  the  waves  of  passion  and  temptation  may 
beat  as  harmlessly  as  do  the  waves  of  the  ocean  against  the  rocky 
Gibraltar.  We  want  to  produce  a  character  governed  by  prin- 
ciple, not  by  feeling  or  circumstances.  We  want  men  and 
women  who  are  fire-proof — who  can  stand  firm  in  spite  of  piti- 
less rains — fierce  winds  or  earthquake  shocks,  and  who  are  also 
on  the  watch  for  the  tempter  when  he  comes  on  the  wings  of  the 
soft,  whispering  zephyr,  laden  with  moral  malaria. 

The  best  soldier  is  not  the  one  who  waits  for  the  foe  to  ad- 
vance, but  the  one  who  goes  out  to  meet  and  conquer  him.  So 
the  man  who  is  best  prepared  for  battling  with  the  world  is  lie, 
who,  as  a  child,  began  the  battle  in  hisown  heart,  and  has  fought 
and  conquered  himself. 

To  illustrate  the  practical  manner  in  which  this  thought-figlit- 
ing  may  be  impressed  on  the  mind  of  a  child,  suppose  that  when 
the  teacher's  back  is  turned  for  a  moment  a  pupil  in  a  si .  man- 
ner attempts  to  do  something  which  has  been  forbidden,  and  the 
teacher  turns  in  time  to  see  him  in  the  act.  Before  the  child  is 
reprimanded  or  punished  for  the  wrong  act,  let  the  teacher  take 
him  aside  and  question  him  kindly  and  patiently  until  he  draws 
from  him  the  confession  that  he  thought  the  teacher  would  not 
see  him.  Show  him  then  that  that  was  a  thoroughly  bad  thought. 
It  was  bad  because  it  was  false;  the  teacher  did  see  him  ;  it  was 
bad  because  it  is  base  in  any  child  to  try  to  deceive  a  teachel 
who  loves  him  and  whom  he  loves.  If  the  child  be  punished,  let 
him  understand  that  his  punishment  is  the  final  result  of  his  hav- 
ing entertained  a  bad  thought.  Seek  to  impress  upon  him  thai 
the  practical  way  of  combating  bad  thoughts  is  in  keeping  his 
heart  full  of  good,  pure,  clean  ones.  But  the  source  of  all  good 
thoughts  is  love — and  love  for  his  teacher  might  have  saved  him. 

An  original-minded  teacher  can  find  many  opportunities  lor 
impressing  this  lesson,  and  patient,  persistent  effort  can  do  much 
toward  precluding  the  necessity  of  sowing  "wild  oats,"  and 
at  the  same  time  promote  a  healthy  and  strong  growth  of  chad 
acter.  W. 

NEBRASKA  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Address  ok  the  President — C.  B.  Palmer,  Beatrice. 

TIME  in  its  busy  round  has  compassed  another  year.  It  seems  but  a  little 
while  since  our  last  meeting;  yet  the  spring  has  ripened  into  sum  iier, 
summer  faded  into  autumn,  autumn  turned  to  chilly  winter,  and  winlaj 
melted  again  into  spring.    The  circle  is  complete.    The  sun  is  again  at  um 
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vernal  equinox,  and  with  equal  regularity,  this  Association  has  again  assem- 
bled. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  memorable  one.  It  has  witnessed  the  celebration 
of  our  hundredth  national  birthday  by  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  the  products 
of  human  skill  from  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  has  witnessed  a  political 
contest  of  remarkable  energy  and  bitterness  ;  a  vote  so  close  and  doubtful 
as  to  menace  the  very  existence  of  the  government  in  determining  the  result ; 
months  of  anxious  suspense,  business  stagnation,  and  gloomy  uncertainty; 
the  final  triumph  of  law  and  order  over  threatened  anarchy  and  confusion  ; 
the  return  of  an  era  of  harmony  and  good  feeling,  and  an  increased  confi- 
dence in  republican  institutions  throughout  the  world. 

No  one  can  have  failed  to  notice  in  this  connection,  that  the  troubles  in  re- 
gard to  the  presidential  question  have  occurred  in  those  states  whose  popula- 
tion includes  a  very  large  proportion  of  illiterates  ;  that,  in  fact,  the  danger, 
how  happily  averted,  in  the  shadow  of  which  the  nation  has  trembled  for  a 
third  of  a  year,  is  directly  traceable  to  ignorance — an  appalling  mass  of  en- 
franchised ignorance,  making  laws  and  electing  presidents !  The  inference  is 
plain  :  If  this  nation  is  to  be  preserved  to  see  other  centennials,  it  must  be  the 
schoolmasters  who  will  save  it ! 

We  have  assembled  as  representatives  of  the  teachers  of  Nebraska,  to  take 
counsel  for  our  own  improvement  and  the  success  of  our  work.  Enriched 
by  the  experience  of  another  year,  chastened  by  hard  work  and  poor 
u'Ms  made  harder  and  poorer  by  the  exceeding  hardness  of  the  times  (for  it 
seems  to  be  a  rule  that  economy  in  public  affairs  shall  begin,  and  if  possible, 
end,  with  the  schools),  we  have  come  together  to  compare  notes  of  the  past, 
(Hid  lay  plans  for  the  future. 

The  thought  has  often  occurred  to  me  as  we  have  met  in  this  capacity  from 
year  to  year,  why  are  our  numbers  so  small  ?  Why  are  so  few  present  to  re- 
present the  more  than  3,000  teachers  that  labor  in  Nebraska?  Undoubtedly, 
the  extended  area  of  our  state,  making  long  and  expensive  journeys  necessary 
t.)  reach  the  places  of  meeting,  and  the  meagre  compensation  of  our  common 
school  teachers,  have  much  to  do  with  preventing  a  general  attendance  upon 
our  meetings.  But  it  is  also  probable  that  the  importance  of  our  Association 
and  of  the  attendance  upon  its  meetings  are  not  fully  appreciated.  Many 
teachers  say  to  themselves,  "  The  addresses  will  be  published  and  can  be  read 
at  home  ;  what  use  to  go  so  far  to  hear  them  read  ?  I  would  like  to  go  well 
enough,  but  it  costs,  and  I  can't  afford  to  spend  money  for  pleasure." 

This  view  is  not  only  a  narrow  one,  not  extending  beyond  the  limits  of 
personal  advantage  and  convenience,  but  it  is  also  erroneous.  The  value  of 
this  body  is  by  no  means  limited  to  its  literary  productions.  As  we  indicated 
last  night,  there  are  important  social  advantages  connected  with  gatherings  of 
this  kind.  It  is  also  worth  something  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  our  associ- 
ates in  the  work,  especially  of  those  who  rank  higher  in  the  profession  than 
ourselves.  It  is  well  to  know  what  manner  of  men  they  are  who  are  giving 
shape  and  direction  to  the  educational  forces  of  the  state.  The  teacher,  no 
matter  how  humble,  who  is  faithful  in  attendance  upon  the  various  kinds  of 
educational  conventions  in  whose  jurisdiction  he  belongs,  soon  finds  his  ideas 
broadening,  his  mental  vision  enlarging.  His  thoughts  are  no  longer  con- 
fined to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  district  or  town  in  which  he  teaches,  nor 
even  to  his  own  county.  '  They  reach  out  and  take  in  the  whole  state.  They 
comprehend  the  entire  system  of  which  he  is  a  part.  This  inevitable  enlarge- 
ment of  ideas,  and  consequent  enlargement  of  aims  and  purposes,  not  only 
helps  fit  him  for  a  higher  grade  of  work,  but  puts  him  in  the  way  to  get  it. 
Thus  from  playing  in  the  minor  parts,  he  soon  finds  himself  one  of  the  lead- 
ing actors  on  the  educational  stage,  and  in  time  becomes  a  manager.  There 
is  no  question  about  the  elevating  influence  of  these  gatherings,  especially 
upon  the  younger  members  of  the  profession.  If  a  teacher  have  any  fitness  at 
all  for  his  work,  it  will  help  to  bring  it  out.  If  he  have  not,  it  will  help  to 
show  him  his  deficiency.  If  he  be  afflicted  with  petty  conceits,  it  will  effect 
a  speedy  cure. 

The  effect  is  no  less  salutary  upon  those  who  are  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
profession.  We  are  apt  to  aim  too  high — to  discuss  theories  and  plans  in  the 
abstract,  to  the  neglect  of  questions  of  more  pressing  importance,  with  which 
the  common  school  teacher  is  familiar.  We  want  to  be  forever  tinkering  at 
the  spires  and  steeples,  without  due  regard  to  the  strength  and  proportion  of 
the  walls.  The  common  Schools  are  the  foundation  and  frame-work  of  the 
structure,  and  if  we  go  on  enlarging  at  the  top  without  a  proportionate  exten- 
sion of  the  main  building,  we  shall  have  a  structure  like  the  capitol  of  Nebraska 
—pretty  much  all  steeple.  There  must  be  unity  of  plan  and  harmony  of  action 
among  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  work.  With  an  intimate  association  be- 
tween all  classes  of  our  educational  builders,  we  shall  find  that  not  only  are 


the  bearers  of  burdens  improved  by  the  contact,  but  many  who  fancied  them- 
selves architects  will  learn  useful  lessons  from  the  carpenters  and  stone 
masons. 

We  see  then  that  even  from  the  standpoint  of  personal  advantage,  the 
benefits  of  association  and  consultation  are  too  great  to  be  lightly  estimated. 
But  there  are  higher  claims  than  those  of  self.  The  teacher  is  a  member  of 
an  honorable  profession — -one  of  a  body  of  men  and  women  who  are  plying 
the  highest  and  most  potent  vocation  among  human  employments — that  of 
molding  the  minds  that  will  rule  the  future  destinies  of  the  world  !  And  it 
is  his  duty  to  contribute  his  mite — or  rather  his  might — to  make  the 
profession  better ;  to  raise  the  standard  and  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  the  calling  that  gives  him  subsistence.  Every  one  has  an  influence  ; 
there  is  something  that  all  can  do.  Little  rain  drops  make  the  deluge;  little 
kernels  make  the  harvest ;  little  influences  rule  the  world.  One  grasshopper 
can  eat  but  very  little,  but  each  one  eats  his  share,  and  the  products  of  a  year 
are  consumed  in  a  day  !  So  one  teacher  can  perhaps  do  but  little  to  advance 
the  standard  of  his  profession,  but  if  each  would  do  his  part,  how  much 
would  be  accomplished  ! 

It  is  greatly  to  the  hindrance  of  educational  progress,  that  the  systems  un- 
der which  we  work  are  constructed  and  reconstructed,  tinkered  and  demol- 
ished, according  to  the  judgment  or  caprice  of  those  who  know  little  or 
nothing  about  the  business.  Our  legislative  bodies  are  composed  of  lawyers, 
farmers,  business  men,  and  mechanics.  Physicians  and  clergymen  occassion- 
ally  obtain  recognition,  but  bona  fide  educators  very  rarely.  The  very  nature 
of  a  teacher's  work  makes  him  unavailable  as  a  political  candidate.  These 
several  classes  of  citizens,  while  they  may  be  very  efficient  in  their  several 
callings,  know,  to  say  the  least,  no  more  about  our  work  than  we  do  about 
theirs.  No  one  would  think  of  calling  upon  this  Association  to  revise  the 
general  statutes ;  or  survey  the  northern  boundary  ;  to  prepare  plans  for  public 
buildings,  nor  even  investigate  the  grasshoppers.  For  such  tasks  as  these,  the 
skill  of  professional  experts  is  required.  But  how  is  it  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion ?  At  every  session  of  the  Legislature  we  must  sit  trembling  through  the 
forty  days  waiting  to  see  what  new  absurdity  will  be  engrafted  on,  or  what 
other  useful  feature  will  be  lopped  off,  from  the  system  which  is  the  apple  of 
the  eye  to  us,  by  those  who  have  neither  the  knowledge  nor  experience  to  fit 
them  for  such  work.  If  laws  are  to  be  revised,  it  must  be  done  by  lawyers  ; 
if  educational  systems  are  to  be  revised,  it  must  be  done  by  (anybody  but) 
educators  ! 

No  subjects  which  come  before  the  Legislature  are  more  important, 
none  need  more  careful  handling,  none  require  a  more  steady  policy.  If  we 
are  to  have  an  efficient,  symmetrical,  gradually  enlarging  and  constantly  im- 
proving school  system,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  our  educational  policy 
shall  be  shaped  by  the  judgment  of  educational  experts.  And  to  be  listened 
to,  this  judgment  must  be  expressed  in  an  authoritative  manner.  It  must  rep- 
resent, in  name  and  in  fact,  the  best  thought,  the  best  judgment,  and  the 
united  wisdom,  of  the  educators  of  the  state.  To  command  public  respect,  it 
must  not  only  have  the  official  sanction  of  this  Association,  but  it  ran  it  be 
backed  by  the  influence  and  support  of  the  great  mass  of  our  teachers.  The 
officers  of  an  army  can  no  more  fight  battles  without  soldiers  than  a  few 
superintendents  and  professors  can  successfully  conduct  a  campaign  against 
ignorance,  without  the  presence,  counsel,  and  cooperation  of  the  common 
school  teachers. 

But  with  such  cooperation — with  a  strong,  aggressive,  far-reaching  and 
representative  organization  of  the  educators  of  the  state,  an  influence  would 
be  exerted  that  could  not  fail  to  be  felt  and  appreciated.  With  even  one- 
fourth  of  the  teachers  of  the  state  united  and  working  together  as  a  unit,  we 
should  be  masters  of  the  situation.  An  association  of  a  thousand,  or  even 
five  hundred  members  would  be  invincible.  With  its  active  members  in 
every  county  it  would  mold  the  public  opinion  of  the  state  upon  educational 
matters.  It  could  speak  with  the  voice  of  authority,  and  its  authority  would 
be  recognized  and  respected.  Then,  if  we  should  say  to  our  representatives, 
"  The  state  needs  a  system  of  institute  work,  and  we  want  a  small  appropriation 
with  which  to  make  a  beginning  in  this  direction,"  they  would  no  longer 
turn  us  away  empty.  If  we  should  remind  them  that  while  the  State  Super- 
intendent is  required  by  law  to  travel  about  the  state  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties,  it  is  unjust  to  require  him  to  pay  his  traveling  expenses 
out  of  his  salary,  and  embarrassing  and  belittling  for  him  to  ask  his  constitu- 
ents to  pay  them,  they  would  no  longer  withhold  the  pittance  that  would 
enable  him  to  discharge  his  duties  with  independence  and  self-respect.  If 
we  should  tell  them  that  supervison  is  as  necessary  for  schools  as  for  work- 
shops; that  what  is  needed  is  more  of  it  and  better,  and  not  to  get  rid  of 
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what  we  have ;  that  to  abolish  the  county  superintendency  and  substitute  such 
a  worthless  subterfuge  as  that  in  the  bill  recently  before  the  Legislature, 
would  be  to  strike  a  paralyzing  blow  at  the  most  vital  part  of  our  common 
school  system, — they  would  believe  that  we  knew  what  we  were  talking 
about,  and  give  heed  accordingly. 

Are  these  things  impossible  ?  Not  so.  We  cannot  do  everything  in  a  day  or 
a  year.  Time  is  a  necessary  factor  in  the  accomplishment  of  all  great  pur- 
poses. But  we  can  make  a  beginning.  It  is  related  of  Napoleon,  that  on 
the  eve  of  an  important  engagement  he  ordered  one  of  his  marshals  to  make 
a  circuitous  march  so  as  to  come  upon  the  field  at  a  certain  point,  at  dawn  the 
next  morning.  But,  delayed  by  unexpected  obstacles,  the  marshal  did  not 
arrive  until  several  hours  after  the  appointed  time.  Riding  up  to  the  Em- 
peror in  extreme  mortification,  he  begged  pardon  for  disarranging  his  majes- 
ty's plans.  "  Plans  ?  "  said  Napoleon,  "  I  have  no  plans.  But  since  you  are 
here  we  will  begin." 

And  since  we  are  here  to-day — many  or  few, — and  since  the  circumstances 
are  such  as  they  are — good  or  bad, — let  us  begin  the  work  of  increasing  the 
numbers  and  extending  the  influence  of  this  Association.  While  we  discuss 
measures  for  improving  our  schools,  let  us  also  discuss  measures 
for  propagating  our  views,  and  carrying  into  effect  the  conclusions 
arrived  at.  "  In  the  multitude  of  counselors  is  safety."  Let  us  take  meas- 
ures for  safety.  If  we  clearly  perceive  the  importance  of  the  object  to  be  at- 
tained, and  earnestly  determine  to  accomplish  it,  the  way  will  not  be  wanting. 
"  We'll  find  a  way,  or  make  one." 


LIVE  TEACHING. 

Sarah  E.  Wiltse,  Owosso,  Michigan. 

THE  secret  of  the  highest  success  in  teaching  is  the  rare  ability  to  impart 
and  at  the  same  time  to  receive  knowledge.  The  best  teacher  goes 
daily  into  the  presence  of  pupils  expecting  to  make  discoveries,  never  counting 
his  gain  at  the  close  of  the  day  by  the  amount  of  his  salary. 

Pour  water  into  a  cup,  and  you  can  only  fill  it ;  add  certain  chemical  forces 
and  you  no  sooner  begin  to  pour  than  there  is  a  mysterious  reciprocal  action, 
a  force  rising  to  meet  your  force.  So  the  teacher  becomes  the  learner,  and  is 
made  better  and  wiser  by  reflex  influences.  Poetry,  music,  and  philosophy  lie 
silent  in  these  young  minds.  We  touch  the  delicate  cords  of  the  mysterious 
harp,  and  it  is  never  again  silent,  though  the  first  response  be  but  a  timid 
attempt  at  a  rhyme,  a  weak  striving  to  attune  the  voice,  a  school  boy's  awk- 
ward essay  at  a  declamation.  We  are  lost  in  fear  which  alternates  with  deep 
joy  when  we  reflect  that  this  responsive  echo  will  vibrate  through  eternity 
The  teacher  may  be  likened  to  an  electrifie  I  medium,  standing  with  one  un- 
seen hand  upon  the  unseen  mind  and  the  other  upon  God's  invisible  throne, 
passing  up  and  down  impressions  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good. 
Or  alas !  with  an  unseen  hand  upon  the  unseen  mind,  and  the  other  groping 
among  the  noxious  weeds  and  poisonous  vapors  of  a  gross  materialism.  If 
parents  could  say:  "Of  this  person  my  child  shall  learn  and  of  none  other," 
the  difficulties  of  proper  education  would  be  lessened,  but  every  body  is  a 
teacher.  How  many  nurses,  playmates,  aunties,  and  neighbors  are  helping  in 
the  education  of  every  child  in  the  community ! 

It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  many  forget  that  education  does  not  begin 
with  books — a  fact  well  illustrated  by  an  anecdote  related  not  long  since  to  a 
body  of  New  England  teachers  by  a  professor  of  the  higher  mathematics. 

A  lad  who  had  just  begun  the  study  of  geometry  was  asked  to  draw  a 
rhombus.  Confusion  and  ignorance  of  a  single  line  of  the  required  figure 
were  plainly  visible  in  the  boy's  face,  whereupon  the  teacher  asked  for  the 
ace  of  diamonds.  Light  dawned  upon  the  chaos  of  the  lad's  brain  and  shone 
out  in  the  boy's  features  as  he  triumphantly  drew  the  familiar  ace.  It  had 
evidently  never  before  occurred  to  him  that  the  ace  of  diamonds  was  a 
geometrical  figure. 

It  seems  a  lamentable  fact  that  the  companion  who  had  taught  the  mysteries 
of  euchre  had  proven  the  first  and  best  teacher  of  the  rudiments  of  geometry. 
The  teacher  evidently  saw  the  real  difficulty,  and  felt  a  wise  sympathy  for  the 
boy  who  found  the  bright-colored  ace  of  diamonds  more  attractive  than  the 
leaden  outline  of  the  rhombus.  The  lad  saw  no  beauty  in  the  science  as  it 
was  first  presented  to  him.  Suppose,  however,  he  had  begun  the  study  of 
geometry  with  a  set  of  blocks  and  planes  which  had  been  used  in  more 
fascinating  ways  than  the  euchre  cards.  Would  not  the  name  rhombus  have 
called  up  as  vivid  a  mental  picture  as  did  the  name  ace  ?  Young  children 
naturally  learn  by  the  concrete.  Were  not  all  our  earliest  mathematical 
calculations  made  by  aid  of  our  fingers  ? 


We  should  have  a  revolution  in  educational  matters,  if  every  parent  and 
teacher  realized  with  Plato  that  the  first  shoot  of  every  living  thing  is  far  the 
greatest  and  fullest.  He  adds  :  «  Many  will  even  contend  that  a  man  at 
twenty-five  does  not  grow  to  twice  the  height  he  attained  at  five."  If  this  i< 
true  of  physical,  may  it  not  be  true  of  mental  growth  ?  Men  of  deep  learning 
have  often  declared  the  mastery  of  the  alphabet  at  five  to  have  been  more 
difficult  than  that  of  Euclid  at  twenty  years  of  age.  Think  what  an  amount 
of  general  information  a  child  must  obtain  before  he  can  talk  intelligibly. 
Did  you  ever  realize  what  a  large  vocabulary  a  child  of  four  years  has 
acquired  ?  Richter  affirms  that  education  begins  with  the  breath  of  the  child, 
which  no  one  will  deny  unless  to  present  the  broader  theory  of  pre-natal 
education. 

Knowing  that  there  are  teachers  in  the  street,  teachers  on  the  play  ground, 
teachers  of  all  ages  everywhere,  can  we  fail  to  see  the  necessity  of  putting 
ourselves  with  every  fascination  of  manner,  every  power  of  mind,  every  yearn- 
ing impulse  of  soul,  in  opposition  to  evil  influences  both  mental  and  moral  ? 
May  we  not  make  learning  more  and  more  attractive,  until  the  child  having 
drunk  of  the  rills  of  knowledge  shall  go  willingly — nay,  longingly — toward 
the  beautiful  fountain  ? 

Putting  a  broad  construction  upon  the  parable  in  Proverbs,  may  we  not 
learn  a  needed  lesson  ?  Wisdom,  crying  from  her  high  places  to  the  passer-by 
is  unheeded.  Folly,  going  forth  to  meet  him  with  winning  smile  and  per- 
suasive voice  draws  the  unconscious  victim  to  her  side — it  may  be  for  time, 
and  alas  !  it  may  be  for  eternity. 

The  child  that  seeks  knowledge  most  earnestly  will  easily  fall  into  mental 
indolence  unless  wisely  taught  self-reliance. 

Love  alone  will  never  vanquish  the  foes  of  childhood.  The  diamond  of 
wisdom  must  cut  the  silken  cord  of  self-indulgence. 

Intellectual  wisdom  alone  will  not  suffice,  O  teacher  ;  the  rubies  of  love 
must  be  strung  with  the  pearls  of  knowledge,  or  your  chain  will  never  bind 
the  child  to  you,  to  duty,  and  to  God. 


THE  NORTHERN  NIGHT  CLOCK* 
PROF.  Easterday,  Carthage  College,  Illinois. 

THE  date  at  which  our  clock  is  right  being  the  9th  month  of  the  year,  and 
the  5th  day  of  the  month,  the  correction,  in  hours,  for  the  months,  may 
be  found  by  subtracting  9  from  the  number  of  the  month  whose  5th  day  has 
passed,  increased,  if  necessary,  by  12,  and  multiplying  the  remainder  by  2; 
and  the  correction,  in  minutes,  for  the  days,  may  be  found  by  subtracting  5 
from  the  number  of  the  day  increased,  if  necessary,  by  30,  and  multiplying 
the  remainder  by  4. 

Letting  m  represent  the  number  of  the  month  of  the  year,  the  first  of  the 
above  corrections  becomes  2  [;«(-(- 12?) — 9],  or  2  [m  -)-  3  ( — 12?)].  Since, 
in  the  first  expression  12  is  added  only  when  m  is  less  than  9,  in  the  second 
12  is  subtracted  only  when  m  is  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  9  ;  or  when  m  -\-  3 
is  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  12. 

Letting  d  represent  the  number  of  the  day  of  the  month,  the  second  of  the 
above  corrections  becomes  4  [d  (-j-  30  ?)  —  5],  or  4  \d-\-  25  ( — 30  ?)].  Since, 
in  the  first  expression  30  is  added  only  when  d  is  less  than  5,  in  the  second 
30  is  subtracted  only  when  d  is  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  5,  or  when  d  -|-  25  is 
equal  to,  or  greater  than,  30.    Hence  the 

RULE  FOR  FINDING  THE  CORRECTION  OF  THE  NORTHERN  CLOCK  : 
FIRST.  For  the  correction,  in  hours,  for  the  months. 

Add  3  to  the  number  of  the  calendar  month  the  5th  day  of  which  has  most 
lately  passed,  and  multiply  this,  or  that  by  which  it  exceeds  12,  the  number  of 
months  in  a  year,  by  2. 

Second.  For  the  correction,  in  minutes,  for  the  days. 

Add  25  to  the  number  of  the  day  .of  the  month,  and  multiply  this,  or  that 
by  which  it  exceeds  30,  the  number  of  days  in  a  month,  by  4. 

The  first  correction,  if  any  thing,  will  always  necessarily  be  between  o  and 
24  hours  ;  the  second,  between  o  and  120  minutes.  The  following,  then,  is 
the 

RULE  FOR  FINDING  THE  SOLAR  TIME  BY  THE  NORTHERN  CLOCK  : 
To  find  the  time  past  noon  : 

Observe  the  reading  ®f  the  clock  as  is  indicated  by  the  position  of  the  hand, 
and  subtract  from  this,  increased  if  necessary  by  24,  the  sum  of  the  corrections 
for  the  date  of  the  observation.  If  the  result  is  less  than  12,  it  is  the  time  P. 
M. ;  if  it  exceeds  12,  the  excess  is  the  time  A.  M. 

It  may  be  added  that,  since  this  clock  measures  accurately  sidereal  lime, 
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the  correction  to  be  applied  to  its  indication  in  securing  the  sidereal  time  at 
any  instant  is  the  same  for  all  dates.  The  position  of  the  vernal  equinox  rela- 
tive to  the  meridian  indicating  the  sidereal  time,  and  the  hand  of  our  clock 
being  to  the  cast  of,  or  behind,  the  vernal  equinox  10  hours  and  53  minutes, 
we  have  the 

RULE  FOR  FINDING  THE  SIDEREAL  TIME  HY  THE  NORTHERN  CLOCK  : 
Observe  the  reading  of  the  clock  as  is  indicated  by  the  position  of  the  hand, 
and  add  to  this  10  hours  and  53  minutes.    This  result,  or  that  by  which  it 
exceeds  24,  is  the  sidereal  time. 

It  may  be  noticed  that,  in  securing  solar  time  on  March  21st,  the  correction 
for  the  clock  as  secured  by  the  rule  is  13  hours  and  4  minutes.  This  sub- 
tracted from  the  indication  of  the  clock  at  any  instant  of  that  date  furnishes 
for  the  solar  time  at  that  instant  substantially  the  same  as  is  secured  for  the 
sidereal  time  at  the  same  instant  by  adding  to  the  indication  of  the  clock  the 
correction  10  hours  and  53  minutes. 

Solar  and  sidereal  times,  then,  as  derived  by  the  above  methods,  are  found 
to  agree  upon  the  21st  of  March.  Also  on  the  21st  or  22d  of  June  the  sidereal 
time  is  found  to  be  6  hours  ahead  of  the  solar  ;  on  the  2 1st  or  22d  of  Septem- 
ber, 12  hours  ahead  ;  and  on  the  21st  or  22d  of  December,  18  hours  ahead. 

Letting  /  represent  the  solar  time  at  any  given  instant,  and  i  the  indication 
of  the  Northern  Clock  at  the  same  instant,  and  c  the  correction  for  the  same 
date,  we  have 

t=i  —  c, 
i  =  t  -f-  c, 
c=  i  —  t. 

The  first  equation  has  been  fully  discussed.  In  the  second  is  shown  a  method 
by  which  the  position  of  the  hand  of  the  clock  may  be  determined  simply  from 
the  date  and  the  solar  time.  In  the  third  is  shown  a  method  by  which  the 
date  may  be  determined  simply  from  the  position  of  the  hand  and  the  solar 
time. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  simplicity  of  the  rule,  I  add  a  few  prac- 
tical examples. 

Let  the  date  be  January  1st.  The  number  of  the  last  month  the  5th  of 
which  has  passed  is  12.  Adding  3,  and  rejecting  12,  we  have  3.  Multiplying 
by  2,  we  have  6  hours  for  the  first  correction.  The  number  of  the  day  is  1 
Adding  25,  we  have  26.  Multiplying  by  4,  we  have  104  minutes,  or  1  hour 
and  44  minutes  for  the  second  correction.  The  whole  correction,  then,  is  7 
hours  and  44  minutes.  When  the  clock  hand  upon  this  date  appears  at  15,  it 
is  16  minutes  after  8  o'clock  P.  M. 

Let  the  date  be  September  20th.  The  number  of  the  month  is  9.  Adding 
3,  and  rejecting  12,  we  have  o.  The  first  correction,  then,  is  nothing.  The 
number  of  the  day  is  20.  Adding  25,  and  rejecting  30,  we  have  15.  Multi- 
plying by  4,  we  have  60  minutes,  or  I  hour  for  the  second  correction.  Whe 
the  clock  hand  upon  this  date  appears  at  16,  it  is  15  hours  after  noon,  or  3 
o'clock  A.  M. 

As  the  rejection  of  12  when  we  are  dealing  with  months,  or  of  50  when  we 
are  dealing  with  days,  is  most  natural,  the  rule  is  especially  easily  remembered. 
The  first  increment  is  j — the  fourth  of  a  dozen,  and  the  multiplier  is  2  ;  the 
second  increment  is  2J — the  fourth  of  a  hundred,  and  the  multiplier  is  4. 

This  clock  is  located  most  happily  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  Temper- 
ate Zone.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  too,  observers  upon  all  the  different  me- 
ridians can  from  it  read  their  respective  local  times  at  the  same  instant. 

This  is  a  wonderful  clock.  It  is  always  "wound  up,"  and  it  never  "runs 
down";  it  is  most  perfectly  uniform  in  its  movement ;  it  is  always  in  full  view 
of  millions  of  people  ;  and  at  each  and  every  instant  it  is  indicating  all  con- 
ceivable times  from  noon  to  midnight  and  back  again,  ever  meting  out  to  each 
individual  observer  the  time  peculiar  to  his  location. 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  the  inventor  of  this  Northern  Clock,  but  simply  to  hav 
presented  an  easy,  practical  method  of  interpreting  its  indication, — only  that, 
and  nothing  more.  In  closing,  permit  me  to  express  the  hope  that  some,  on 
account  of  having  perused  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  may  hereafter  look  with 
more  interest  and  pleasure  than  heretofore  upon  this  "star-gemmed  clock  of 
God." 

INDIVIDUAL  VS.  COMMON  EDUCATION. 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Wallace,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

THE  problem  most  interesting  to  the  American  public,  it  can  safely  be  said, 
is  the  grand  problem  of  individual  education.  We.  speak  of  common 
education  when  we  have  reference  merely  to  the  system  of  common  or  public 
schools;  of  collegiate  education,  when  half  the  time  the  so-called  colleges 
are  but  sectarian  educational  departments  of  certain  ambitious  and  wealthy 


Christian  congregations.  In  effect  there  is  no  such  thing  as  common  educa- 
tion. Like  the  truths  of  religion,  the  lights  of  knowledge  depend  for  their 
lasting  impression  on  the  power  of  the  teacher  to  present  them,  and  the 
capacity  of  the  disciple  to  accept  and  retain  them.  "  Come,  and  /  will  make 
you  fishers  of  men,"  our  Lord  said  to  the  "  children  in  knowledge  "  whom  He 
taught.  Were  all  trained  to  teach?  Were  not  some  simply  commanded, 
"  Be  ye  followers  of  me  ?  "  And  yet,  to  each  of  his  scholars  a  special  care, 
a  particular  method,  was  shown,  whereby  his  advancement  in  the  wonderful 
lessons  of  divine  wisdom  was  promoted. 

From  the  heart  of  the  teacher,  come  the  most  important  lessons  to  the 
scholar.  Years  of  laborious  research,  days  of  trial  and  self-discipline  alone 
tutor  the  heart  of  man  or  woman  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  scholar's  up- 
hill drudgery.  I  have  an  illustration  in  view.  A  little,  delicate  woman  who 
has  just  reached  her  twenty-fourth  year  has  been  supporting  a  widowed 
mother  for  eight  years  by  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City. 
She  has  received  for  her  labors  one-third  the  salary  of  "  the  principals  "  in  the 
same  schools,  and  this  is  the  burden  of  her  complaint :  "I  am  satisfied  with 
my  position  ;  indeed  it  would  be  dreary  enough  to  have  no  occupation,  but 
isn't  it  rather  trying  to  be  training  classes  of  great  boys  up  to  a  certain  point,  and 
just  before  examination  week  "the  principals  "  promote  them,  send  them  out 
as  members  of  their  classes,  and  inziariably  have  them  pass  examination  for 
the  higher  schools?  "  "  How  do  you  manage  such  boys;  how  do  you  begin 
(for  instance)  with  one  of  the  outlaws  that  "  the  principals  "  try  you  with  ?  " 
"  Well,  sometimes  I  cry  with  them,  sometimes  I  pray  with  them,  and  I  al- 
ways say  to  them,  we  have  hard  work  before  us  and  only  so  many  months  to 
do  it  in.  /  will  do  my  best,  and  if  you  fail  will  you  promise  that  when  you 
are  a  man,  you  will  not  blame  me  for  my  part  ?  "  Out  of  hundreds,  that  little 
woman  has  but  one  case  to  mourn  over  on  her  heart  record.  Is  this  common 
education?  No,  but  individual  education  in  a  common  school.  In  a  kinder- 
garten school,  give  a  boy  a  page  of  q's  to  prick,  and  a  page  of  g's  in  script. 
He  will  assort  all  the  q's  first,  all  the  g's  next,  then  go  off  to  luncheon  in  a 
state  of  triumph.  After  recess,  inquire  of  his  contented,  placid  mind,  which 
are  the  g's  and  which  the  q's.  If  you  particularly  insist  on  a  correct  reply, 
the  probability  is  there  will  be  a  dirge,  somewhat  like  in  effect,  if  not  in  har 
mony  with,  the  pathetic  song,  "  Oh  Memory,  Fond  Menory  !  "  The  method, 
the  system,  is  not  the  education.  The  difficulties  that  spur  one's  ambition 
paralyze  another's  hopes.  In  the  autobiography  of  every  successful  literary 
man  or  woman,  we  find  confessions  of  rebellious  plans  for  special  indulgence 
in  likes  and  dislikes  of  certain  studies,  and  alas,  certain  teachers.  Scarcely 
a  poet  of  England  has  been  credited  by  his  alma  mater  with  full  honors  and 
full  merits  !  Why  ?  because  the  prophetic  instinct  of  the  poet  school-boy  led 
him  through  a  course  of  self-training,  of  individual  education.  Let  us,  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  educate  every  mind  committed  to  our  temporal  care 
for  a  common  eternity  ;  butlet  us  beware  that  none  of  these  peculiar  gifts  and 
talents  are  lost,  for  which  we  are  assuredly  responsible. 

FREE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Watertown,  Wis.,  May  2,  1877. 
Prof.  J.  Q.  Emery,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Dear  Sir : — Enclosed  you  will  find  the  report  of  the  committee  on  free 
text-books,  and,  as  this  report  deserves  a  wide  circulation,  especially  in  these 
limes,  when  the  subject  of  "  Text-Books  "  is  agitated  so  much,  I  recommend 
that  the  report  be  published  in  The  Educational  Weekly,  and  as  you  are 
the  proper  person  in  this  state  to  whom  to  send  it,  I  send  it  to  you,  hoping 
soon  to  see  it,  or  a  part  of  it,  in  the  columns  of  the  Weekly. 

The  report,  as  you  will  notice,  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  was  laid  before  the  Common  Council,  which  body,  at  a  meet- 
ing held  April  10th,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  authorized  the  Board  of  Education 
to  purchase  all  the  necessary  text-books  required  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
city. 

The  time  during  which  this  plan  has  been  in  operation  now  is  as  yet  too 
brief  to  draw  any  definite  conclusions  from  our  experience.  Thus  far  I  can 
speak  of  the  measure  in  words  of  the  highest  commendation.  I  am  confident 
that  each  statement  concerning  free  text-books,  made  by  Supt.  Searing  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  on  different  occasions,  will  be  realized  ;  thus  proving  by 
actual  experience  (if  proof  were  needed)  the  correctness  of  the  conclusions  ar- 
rived at  by  that  able  vindicator  of  our  public  schools. 

Truly  yours,  C.  F.  NlNMAN. 

.  Principal  Union  School  No.  2. 

Report. 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Watertown  : 
Your  committee  appointed  for  the  investigating  of  free  text  books,  has,  by 
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the  kind  aid  of  the  State  Superintendent  and  of  the  Principal  of  our  High 
School,  gathered  the  following  material  : 

Section  i.  Of  Chap:  315  of  the  provisions  of  the  State  law,  published 
March  23d,  1875,  allowing  any  School  Board  to  purchase  text-books  and  to 
loan  them  as  district  property  free  to  the  pupils,  there  have  137  school  dis- 
tricts already  availed  themselves.  Not  much  experience  could  be  gained  in 
so  short  a  time.  Your  committee  directed,  therefore,  their  attention  princi- 
pally to  eastern  cities,  where  the  plan  of  free  text-books  has  been  practiced  a 
much  longer  period  of  time.  The  respective  superintendents  give  the  fol- 
lowing information  : 

Sec.  2.  In  New  York  City,  free  text-books  have  been  furnished  to  the 
pupils  upwards  of  40  years  ;  the  teachers  find  by  this  system  great  economy  of 
time,  attendance  of  pupils  larger,  schools  more  efficient ;  no  dissatisfaction 
has  ever  been  expressed  with  the  school  law  on  this  account. 

Sec.  3.  At  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  the  last  ten  years  text-books  and  stationery 
have  been  furnished  free  to  each  pupil  at  an  average  cost  of  less  than  75  cents 
a  year.  The  attendance  was  more  regular  and  pupils  progressed  more  rapidly, 
adding  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  schools.  The  pupils  use  the  books  as 
well  as  if  they  were  their  own. 

Sec.  4.  At  Patterson,  N.  J.,  free  text-books  were  furnished  since  the 
schools  were  organized.  It  is  found  a  great  saving,  and  the  results  of  it,  in 
respect  to  school  efficiency,  attendence,  etc.,  are  excellent.  The  books  are 
used  well  by  the  pupils,  and  the  plan  gives  general  satisfaction.  Lost,  dam- 
aged, or  destroyed  books  must  be  replaced  by  the  respective  pupils. 

Sec.  5.  At  Fall  River,  Mass.,  all  books  and  stationery  have  been  furnished 
free  to  the  pupils  for  nearly  four  years.  The  cost  under  this  arrangement  was 
not  one-half  what  it  would  have  been  if  each  pupil  furnished  his  own.  The 
books  are  now  ready  on  the  first  day  of  each  term,  and  the  attendance  is  very 
much  improved.  It  may  seem  strange,  yet  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  pupils  take  care 
of  the  books  very  much  better  than  if  they  were  their  own.  The  plan  gives 
general  satisfaction  ;  informant  has  yet  to  hear  the  first  complaint  against  it. 

Sec.  6.  Lewiston,  Me.,  furnished  free  to  each  pupil  all  the  books,  station- 
ery, etc.,  for  the  last  five  years  at  an  average  cost  of  $1.00  a  year.  This 
plan  has  improved  the  schools  in  attendance,  classification,  and  in  a  great 
saving  of  time.    The  citizens  fully  approve  the  measure. 

Sec.  7.  At  Bath,  Me.,  the  free  book  plan  has  been  in  operation  these  eight 
years  at  an  expense  of  about  75  cents  a  year  for  each  pupil.  It  has  served 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  schools.  The  citizens  are  fully  aware  of  its 
efficiency,  and  endorse  it.  Parents  have  to  pay  for  wanton  destruction  of 
books. 

Sec.  8.  The  superintendents  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  Bayfield, 
Wis.,  state  of  their  repective  places  that  the  free  text-book  plan  is  only  partly 
in  operation;  yet  they  all  agree  in  believing  it  a  matter  of  economy,  and  de- 
cidedly favorable  to  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  if  carried  out  complete. 

Sec.  9.  Our  State  Superintendent  expresses  his  opinion  with  regard  to  this 
matter  as  follows  :  "  After  a  very  careful  inquiry  and  much  consideration, 
I  am  entirely  persuaded  that  the  free  book  plan,  under  wise  restrictions,  is, 
for  cities  and  villages,  at  least,  every  way  better  than  the  old  personal  owner- 
ship plan.  I  commend  it  universally  to  your  city,  and  hope  Watertown  will 
have  the  honor  and  advantage  of  being  the  first  city  in  Wisconsin  to  inaugurate 
the  reform." 

Sec.  10.  With  regard  to  what  our  own  city  would  need  in  case  of  adopting 
the  free  book  plan,  your  committee  has  ascertained  that,  to  furnish  our  public 
schools  with  free  text-books  throughout,  it  would  require  the  first  year  not  more 
than  about  5380.00,  and  afterwards  about  $260.00  a  year,  or  not  quite  30  cents 
for  each  child. 

This  last  section  completing  in  substance  the  information  on  the  question  of 
free  text-books,  gathered  from  the  proper  authorities,  your  committee  has  drawn 
therefrom,  and  beg  leave  to  lay  before  your  honorable  body,  the  following 
conclusions  : 

1.  As  in  modern  times  the  education  of  children  is  no  more  considered  an 
exclusive  benefit  for  said  children,  but  an  advantage  for  the  whole  community 
in  which  they  live;  as  we  hold  general  education  the  safeguard  of  our  repub- 
lican institutions  ;  as  we  furnish  for  that  purpose  not  only  free  school  houses 
with  their  equipments  but  even  free  instructors,  the  adoption  of  the  free  book 
plan  would  be  nothing  but  the  logical  result  from  our  theory  of  free  schools. 

2.  As  by  this  plan  every  child  is  supplied  with  all  the  books  needed;  as  the 
books  are  uniform  ;  as  they  are  ready  at  the  proper  time  ;  as  this  plan  increases 
both  the  number  of  pupils  entering  school,  and  the  average  length  of  their 
attendance,  it  is  evident  that  the  free  book  plan  makes  schools  more  efficient. 

3.  As  the  books  are  purchased  in  quantities  at  the  lowest  wholesale  prices  ; 
as  they  are  used  by  the  pupils  with  the  utmost  care  ;  as  a  book  is  not  laid 
aside  when  used  by  one  child,  but  used  continuously  until  worn  out,  the  free 
book  plan  is  certainly  the  most  economical  one  ever  adopted. 

4.  As  the  plan  has  been  in  operation  for  many  years  in  some  of  the  eastern 
cities;  as  not  a  single  complaint  has  ever  risen  against  it;  as,  on  the  contrary, 
it  gives  general  satisfaction,  the  plan  of  free  text-books  may  be  considered  a 
decidedly  popular  one. 

5.  As  the  sum  required  for  the  adoption  of  said  plan  by  our  city  is  so  small 
as  not  to  reach  30  cents  a  year  for  each  child  ;  as  there  is  a  surplus  in  our 
school  fund  now,  which  alone  would  suffice  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
adopted  plan  for  several  years  to  come,  it  is  evident  that  the  free  book  plan 
might  be  adopted  by  the  city  of  Watertown,  without  increasing  our  regular 
school  tax. 

The  advantages  of  the  free  book  plan  are  obvious  and  need  no  commenda- 
tion. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  reports  favorably  for  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of 
free  text-books  for  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Watertown,  and  recom- 
mends that  your  honorable  body  solicit  from  the  Common  Council  authorization 


to  carry  said  plan  into  effect,  according  to  the  law  of  our  State,  mentioned 
above  in  Section  1.  Emil  C.  Gabbler,] 

Amos  Baum,  I  „ 

James  McHugh,     f  Committee- 

Wm.  Bieber, 

On  motion  of  Com.  Volkman,  the  report  and  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee on  free  text-books  was  unanimously  adopted  and  the  Clerk  was  directed 
to  lay  the  matter  before  the  Common  Council  for  approval  at  their  next  session. 

On  motion  Board  adjourned.  Wm.  Bieber,  Clerk. 


Practical  Hints  and  Exercises. 


Editor,  Mrs.  Kate  B.  Ford,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
WHY  DO  I  STUDY  LATIN? 

THE  personal  form  of  this  subject  is  in  the  highest  degree  embarrassing  to 
a  modest  writer.  The  supreme  egotist  delights  in  writing  long  auto- 
biographies, in  telling  an  indifferent  world  the  wonderful  things  "I"  have 
done  and  said  and  thought,  and  the  curious  reasons  "  I  "  can  give  for  my  mar- 
velous enterprises.  Let  it  be  fully  understood  in  the  beginning,  that  the  diffi- 
dent and  retiring  author  of  this  essay  is  not  responsible  for  the  egotism  of  its 
subject,  but  that  the  theme  is  chosen  as  only  less  faulty  than  those  more 
objectionable. 

The  reasons  that  influence  human  conduct  and  choices  of  occupation  are  so 
various  and  complicated  that  he  or  she  must  be  an  accomplished  metaphysician 
who  can  truthfully  analyze  and  honestly  tell  the  reasons  that  lead  to  a  study 
or  employment.  Not  half  the  students  in  a  school  or  college  know  why  they 
study  Latin  ;  and  the  reasons  they  do  know,  few  are  honest  enough  to  confess. 
One  half  study  Latin  because  some  knowledge  of  it  is  necessary  to  gain 
admission  to  some  desired  institution  of  learning  ;  and  the  other  half  take  it 
as  they  would  a  doctor's  prescription — because  it  is  laid  down  in  the  High 
School  course,  never  questioning  the  why  or  wherefore.  And  yet,  any  of  these 
will  give,  on  paper,  profound  dissertations  on  philology  as  reasons  which  move 
them  to  the  study  of  Latin.  Miss  A  is  ambitious  and  especially  covets  the 
reputation  of  a  close  student,  so  she  burns  the  midnight  oil  and  takes  pains  to 
have  it  well  known  that  she  foregoes  pleasures  and  parties  to  pore  over  her 
Cicero.  She  will  tell  us  in  labored  phrases  that  she  studies  Latin  to  gratify 
her  burning  thirst  for  knowledge.  Miss  B  is  sentimental  and  aspires  to  literary 
honors;  she  will  assure  us  that  she  studies  Latin  because  she  so  enjoys  reading 
the  classic  authors  in  the  original.  C  studies  Latin  for  the  pure  pleasure  of 
studying.  All  these  plausible  talkers  are  either  self-deceived  or  deceitful. 
Doubtless  the  finished  linguist  may  enjoy  the  classics  in  the  original,  but  the 
stumbling  student  laboriously  guessing  out  his  mangled  sentences  knows 
nothing  of  such  pleasure  ;  and  as  for  loving  work  for  work's  sake,  beware  of 
those  who  pretend  it !  There  is  something  wrong  somewhere,  either  a  morbid 
mind,  half  crazed,  or  an  insane  desire  to  seem  peculiar  and  a  genius. 

I  can  give  wise  reasons  enough  why  I  ought  to  study  Latin.  I  have  heard 
it  discussed  from  my  earliest  childhood.  The  object  of  education  is  two-fold: 
to  learn  to  think,  and  to  learn  to  express  thought.  Both  of  these  are  best 
promoted  by  the  study  of  Latin.  For  to  translate  the  strong,  round  Latin 
sentences  into  fluent  English  gives  great  command  of  words,  teaches  us  to  use 
words  deftly,  with  nice  shades  of  meaning,  gives  the  eloquent  and  persuading 
tongue  that  moves  the  world.  The  study  of  words  is  the  study  of  all  written 
wisdom  ;  the  history  of  each  word  is  the  history  of  all  progress,  ai  d  the  history 
of  language  the  world's  history.  Hence  to  learn  words  is  to  learn  thought 
and  gain  knowledge  and  power,  and  the  Latin  language,  the  root  of  so  many 
ether  languages,  is  the  richest  source  of  all.  Charles  V.  used  to  say:  "He 
who  knows  four  languages  is  four  times  a  man."  Then  while  the  exclusive 
study  of  any  one  science  can  only  make  one  a  narrow,  opinionated  specialist, 
and  the  study  of  mathematics  has  a  tendency  to  make  one  sharp,  incisive, 
angular,  and  abrupt,  the  study  of  any  language,  and  Latin  most  of  all — as  its 
range  is  ample  and  includes  an  abundance  of  literary  lore, — makes  the  charac- 
ter round  and  generous  and  versatile.  These  and  many  more  able  arguments 
I  have  faithfully  learned  long  ago  at  my  mother's  knee,  but  I  am  never  willing 
to  humbug  myself  or  try  to  humbug  others  with  an  appearance  of  seeming 
wiser  than  I  am,  so  I  frankly  admit  all  this  wise  talk  is  no  part  of  the  reason 
why  I  study  Latin. 

I  study  Latin  first  because  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  Latin  language 
is  necessary  for  a  lawyer.  Legal  terms,  legal  acumen,  legal  oratory,  all  neces- 
sitate a  study  of  Latin.  I  take  it  then  as  a  stepping-stone  to  my  future  legal 
eminence.  Secondly  I  try  to  be  a  good  Latin  scholar  to  please  my  parents, 
who  would  rather  have  me  excel  in  Latin  than  in  any  and  all  other  branches. 
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Thirdly  and  lastly,  it  is  possible  for  me  to  reach  a  high  average  in  Latin 
while  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  attain  even  a  fair  average  in  mathematics. 
Hoping  to  partially  redeem  my  mark  in  mathematics  by  my  average  in  Latin, 
I  therefore  throw  all  my  energy  into  what  is  attainable,  leaving  what  is  impos- 
sible to  more  ambitious  aspirants.  Pupil. 


FURTHER  SUGGESTIONS  ON  TEACHING  HISTORY. 

I HAVE  a  class  of  five  or  six  in  Seavey's  Goodrich's  History,  and  this  is 
the  way  we  make  it  interesting.  A  lesson  of  not  more  than  seven  or 
eight  paragraphs  is  assigned.  I  expect  the  pupils  to  study  the  lesson  about 
one  half-hour.  No  arithmetic,  slate,  or  grammar  is  allowed  to  be  before  the 
pupils  during  the  time  allowed  for  studying  history.  I  call  the  class,  allowing 
them  to  be  seated;  of  course  each  rising  to  read.  I  say  of  course,  for  I  think 
it  almost  self-evident  that  a  reader  will  make  a  much  better  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  listener,  when  reading,  if  he  occupies  a  standing  position. 
Nearly  always  before  they  begin  reading  I  ask  them  concerning  yesterday's 
lesson.  I  very  seldom  take  a  book  in  my  hand,  and  never  look  at  the  printed 
questions.  Children  relish  anecdotes,  and  I  never  omit  telling  a  few  concern- 
ing the  persons  or  places  mentioned  in  the  lesson,  if  I  can  recall  any  to  mind. 
A  pupil  reads  a  sentence.  It  is  important.  I  stop  him  and  call  attention  to 
it.  All  eyes  are  on  the  sentence.  He  reads  it  again  and  goes  on.  Perhaps 
I  may  interrupt  the  reader  two  or  three  times  while  reading  one  paragraph. 
If  at  any  point  I  can  particularly  engage  the  attention  of  the  class,  I  do  it. 
A  person  is  mentioned.  If  I  know  the  same  name  occurs  again,  I  mention 
the  fact  and  tell  them  to  look  for  it.  Thus  :  Major  Pitcairn  leads  the  British 
out  to  Lexington  and  Concord.  I  tell  the  class  to  expect  his  name  very  soon. 
In  the  next  lesson  he  is  killed  at  Bunker  Hill.  They  remember  him  instantly. 
I  tell  them  that  it  is  related  of  the  Major  that,  being  deserted  by  his  troops 
when  assaulting  the  breastworks,  he  was  left  alone,  and  furnished  a  fair  mark 
for  a  negro  called  Salem. 

Thus  Salem  fixes  Pitcairn,  not  only  on  Breed's  Hill,  but  also  in  the  mem- 
ones  of  the  pupils.  Though  always  questioning  them  during  the  reading  of 
the  lesson,  on  to-day's  lesson,  I  seldom  ask  any  questions  on  the  same  at  the 
close  of  the  reading,  but  turn  their  attention  at  once  to  what  we  had  yester- 
day, the  day  before,  and  even  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  book.  Dates  and 
events  are  contrasted,  and  then  one  aids  in  recalling  the  other.  Salem  witch- 
craft is  known  to  have  occurred  in  1692,  from  being  just  200  years  later  than 
Columbus'  first  discovery.  1607  and  1609  are  spoken  of  together,  so  as  to  re- 
call Jamestown  and  the  doings  on  the  Hudson.  They  remember  1620  not 
only  as  the  year  of  the  Pilgrims,  but  also  as  bringing  the  first  slaves  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  150  young  women  as  wives  for  the  planters.  We  always  speak  of 
the  price  paid  for  the  women.  The  objects  of  the  Puritans  in  founding  colo- 
nies as  places  of  refuge  for  the  Puritans,  Penn  for  the  Quakers,  and  Ogle- 
thorpe for  the  poor  and  persecuted  of  all  people — all  are  spoken  of. 

History  must  be  memorized  if  learned  at  all.  Make  a  vivid  impression  at 
first,  if  you  can,  but  do  not  fail  to  repeat  it.  Obey  the  laws  of  memory — 
exclusiveness  of  attention,  vivid  conception,  frequency  of  repetition,  and  as- 
sociation, and  the  pupils  cannot  fail  to  relish  and  remember  history.  Do  not 
place  them  on  the  floor,  and  while  they  are  reading  a  long,  dry  lesson,  give 
your  attention  to  working  examples,  etc.,  and  at  the  close  of  the  reading  ask 
a  question  or  two.    This  is  no  way  to  teach  history,  or  any  other  subject. 

C.  H.  L. 
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READING  should  not  be  taught  the  child,  therefore,  before  his  tasre  for  in- 
dependent work,  his  appreciation  of  his  own  powers,  his  faith  in  his  own 
resources  are  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  him  to  resist  the  charms  of  a  morbid 
fancy ;  it  should  not  be  taught,  before  he  can  make  use  of  it,  for  the 
legitimate  purposes  of  the  art ;  and  it  should  be  taught  him,  though  in  ever  so 
narrow  limits,  with  constant  reference  to  these  purposes. —  The  New  Educa- 
tion . 

— No  one  can  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  provisions  of  the  school  law,  who 
would  ward  off  the  dangers  which  threaten  the  country  from  the  masses  of 
ignorant  voters  crowding  to  the  polling  places  eager  to  deposit  votes,  with  no 
just  apprehension  of  the  grave  responsibility  which  attaches  to  the  elective 
franchise.  It  is  not  enough,  either,  that  the  voter  should  know  how  to  write 
his  name  in  some  sort  of  cabalistic  characters,  which  he  calls  his  signature,  and 
spell  out  some  few  words  of  the  constitution  previously  drilled  into  him  by 
the  anxious  demagogue,  who  would  benfit  by  his  vote.  An  intelligence 
which  can  only  come  from  an  educated  mind  must  lie  at  the  base  of  our  gov- 
ernmental policy.—  The  Schoolmaster,  London,  Eng. 


—  It  has  been  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  educators  of  the  country 
that  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  has  been  able  to  accomplish  so  much 
in  the  matter  ot  unifyng  as  well  as  promoting  educational  work  in  the  United 
States.  Personal  observation  has  shown  us  that,  notwithstanding  great  ob- 
stacles in  its  way,  the  Bureau  has  steadily  grown  in  the  confidence  of  educa- 
tors, and  in  its  ability  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  people. — New  England 
yournal  of  Education. 

— Let  district  boards  preserve  their  independence,  do  their  duty,  select  and 
adopt  the  books  suited  to  their  needs,  purchase  the  books  in  quantities,  a  tri tie 
beyond  their  wants,  and  "shoot  on  the  spot"  the  teacher  who  illegally  intro- 
duces unauthorized  books.  Let  the  books  be  sold  at  cost,  if  decidedly  pre- 
ferred; but,  far  better,  let  them  be  kept  as  district  property,  and,  under  the 
care  of  the  teacher,  be  loaned  to  the  pupils.  There  is  then  a  full  supply, 
uniformity,  a  wise  economy  of  time,  books  well  cared  for,  cheapness  to  the 
last  degree,  and  nobody  growling. —  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education. 

— Two  great  tendencies  of  modern  thought  are  every  year  more 
and  more  marked  :  one  relating  to  its  character,  and  the  other  to  the 
form  of  its  expression.  The  thinking  of  the  age  is  taking  a  scientific  direc- 
tion, and  becoming  more  profoundly  imbued  with  the  scientific  spirit,  while 
the  leading  minds  of  all  nations  are  contributing  their  choicest  work  for 
periodical  publication.  Not  only  are  old  sciences  perfecting  and  new  ones 
arising  with  a  rapid  development  of  positive  knowledge,  but  the  method  of 
the  movement  is  steadily  extending  to  all  spheres  of  opinion,  and  influencing 
important  questions  with  which  it  was  long  supposed  that  science  had 
nothing  to  do.  It  is  one  of  the  marked  effects  of  the  recent  growth  and  dif- 
fusion of  the  scientific  spirit  that  it  is  giving  a  new  earnestness  and  serious- 
ness to  literary  effort,  bringing  forward  questions  of  universal  interest  into 
greater  prominence,  and  inducing  in  the  most  eminent  minds  a  desire  to 
communicate  more  directly  and  immediately  with  the  people,  by  the  readiest 
modes  of  publication.  Hence,  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  as  well  as 
in  this  country,  the  best  thought  appears  in  the  popular  magazines.  A  further 
result  of  this  tendency  to  earnestness,  in  recent  periodical  writing,  is  that 
authors  are  taking  the  responsibility  of  their  work  before  the  public,  by  at- 
taching their  names  to  their  magazine  contributions.  The  old  and  vicious 
systen  of  anonymous  writing  in  the  reviews  is  declining,  and  giving  place  to 
the  open,  manly,  and  honest  expression  of  the  writer's  convictions.  Through 
the  operation  of  such  causes,  periodical  literature  is  acquiring  a  weight  and 
influence  in  our  times  much  greater  than  it  has  ever  had  before. — Prof.  You- 
mans,  in  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  June. 


TURKISH  OFFICIAL  TITLES. 


SULTAN — The  sovereign  of  the  Turkish  Empire — the  recognized  organ  of 
all  executive  power  in  the  state.  His  headquarters  are  at  Constantinople. 
Porte — The  government  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

Sublime  Porte — The  official  name  of  the  government,  so  called  from  the 
gate  of  the  Sultan's  palace. 

Grand  Vizier — The  chief  minister  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
Divan — The  Turkish  council  of  state — the  "  cabinet." 

Grand  Mufti — Chief  interpreter  of  the  Mohammedan  law  and  the  head  of  the 
"Wise  Men" — jurists,  theologians,  and  literati — who  assemble  for  consul- 
tation on  his  order.  He  is  mostly  styled  the  Chief  of  the  Faithful.  A  writer 
says  the  fetwa  or  decree  from  him  would  summon  around  the  standard  of  the 
Prophet  all  the  fanatical  hordes  of  Islam  to  fight  to  the  death  against  the 
"  infidels,  in  the  firm  belief  that  death  on  the  battle  field  is  a  sure  passport  to 
paradise." 

Pasha — Governors,  viceroys,  commanders,  civil  and  military  rulers  of 
provinces. 

Deys — About  the  same  as  Pasha. 

Sheik — The  name  given  the  heads  of  Arabian  tribes  or  clans.     It  means 
elder,  or  eldest  in  dignity  and  authority. 
Osmandi — Turkish  official. 
Islam — The  religion  of  Mohammed. 
Islams — Mohammedans  themselves. 
Mussulman — A  follower  Mohammed. 

Ottoman  Empire — Another  name  for  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  derives  its 
name  from  Osman,  its  founder. 

Osmanlis — The  Turks  proper. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
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Notes. 


AT  the  sale  of  J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Go's  educational  publications  not 
long  since,  Mr.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  made  large  pur- 
chases with  a  view  to  assuming,  to  some  extent,  the  best  features  of  Mr. 
Schermerhorn's  long  established  business.  Among  the  valuable  and  popular 
educational  publications  which  thus  came  into  Mr.  Bardeen's  hands  are 
Frobishers  Good  Selections,  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  price  25  cents  ;  the  Library 
of  Education,  consisting  of  six  volumes  of  essays  and  addresses  selected  from 
the  best  writers  of  all  countries,  price  25  cents  each  ;  The  Diadem  of  School 
Songs,  containing  songs  and  music  for  all  grades  of  schools  ;  The  Scholar's 
Diary ;  The  Scholar's  Register;  School  Houses,  by  James  Johonnot,  and 
Architectural  Designs,  by  S.  E.  Hewes,  a  fine  large  illustrated  volume  of  271 
pages,  which  ought  to  have  a  wide  circulation  among  those  who  build  school- 
houses  ;  The  Peabody  Class  Record ;  and  The  American  Educational  Monthly 
in  bound  volumes.  The  value  of  this  last-mentioned  publication  is  acknowl- 
edged by  all  teachers  and  educators.  To  these  Mr.  Bardeen,  or,  as  the  name 
of  the  firm  now  is,  Davis,  Bardeen  &  Co.,  have  added  the  "  School  Bulletin 
Publications,"  among  which  are  a  new  edition  (interleaved)  of  The  Regents' 
Questions,  and  a  handy  little  volume  by  E.  V.  DeGraff  called  The  School-room 
Guide.  Part  I.  treats  of  Language  and  Letter-writing.  Price  25  cents.  It  is 
a  very  handy  manual  for  all  teachers,  particularly  the  district  school  teacher. 
This  new  firm  thus  becomes  at  once  large  publishers  of  educational  works,  and 
we  doubt  not  that  they  will  soon  be  recogniz:d  as  among  the  most  enterprising 

and  popular  of  the  many  educational  publishers  in  the  country.  -The  French 

Normal  School  advertised  in  the  Weekly  will  probably  have  a  larger  attend- 
ance this  year  than  last,  as  Prof.  Sauveur's  method  of  teaching,  and  his  little 
Introduction  to  the  Teaching  of  Living  Languages  without  G?-ammar  or 
Dictionary  have  become  quite  popular  in  the  East,  and  have  begun  to  find 
frequent  advocates  and  defenders  in  the  West — such  as  Mr.  Westcott,  whose 

articles  have  recently  appeared  in  our  columns.  The  Wisconsin  State 

Journal,  in  its  issue  of  the  24th  inst.,  contained  twelve  illustrations  of  promi- 
nent and  interesting  points  in  and  about  Madison.  The  contents  of  the  paper 
were  almost  entirely  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  attractions  of  that  beautiful 
city.  As  a  summer  resort,  the  capital  city  cannot  be  excelled  in  the  North- 
west. Flour  barrels  are  being  manufactured  by  a  firm  in  Syracuse,  which 

require  only  two  or  three  pieces  of  wood — the  main  part  being  made  of  paper. 
The  barrels  are  consequently  lighter,  cheaper,  more  durable,  and  tighter  than 
wooden  ones,  and  there  will  probably  be  a  large  demand  for  them. 

"  Prof.  Thos.  Huxley  has  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  the  modern  horse 
is  of  the  same  species  as  a  prehistoric  monster,  some  of  the  bones  of  which  are* 
now  extant,  who  had  toes  instead  of  hoofs.  These  toes,  of  course,  in  the 
struggle  to  meet  the  -exigencies  of  a  harder  soil,  have  stiffened  into  hoofs  ; 
hence,  it  follows  that  all  forms  of  life  have,  in  the  uncounted  years  of  the 
past,  been  evolved  from  one  germ,  and  this  from  what?  Therefore  evolution, 
without  creation,  accounts  for  everything  we  see,  and  think,  and  are  !  —  Zions 
Herald." 

The  National-Ne-v  England- Common  School,  etc.,  etc.,  copied  the  fore- 
going paragraph  without  note,  comment,  or  correction,  and,  it  is  presumed 
therefore,  with  approval.  The  "  prehistoric  monster"  referred  to  was  perhaps 
one-fourth  the  size  of  the  modern  horse,  and  hence,  anything  but  a  monster. 
A  monster  "  who  had  toes  instead  of  hoofs  "  is  a  fine  specimen  of  false  syntax 
for  an  editor  that  is  hypercritical  enough  to  note  a  typographical  error  in  the 
spelling  of  the  word  rumor  in  the  columns  of  the  Weekly.  As  a  paleontolo 
gist,  also,  the  scissors  man  of  the  Ale-v  England  must  be  voted  a  success. 
The  logic  of  the  extract  is  no  less  atrocious  than  its  grammar  and  paleontology. 
Neither  education  nor  religion  can  gain  anything  by  such  travesties  on  Chris- 
tianity and  science  as  the  above. 

An  instructive  and  really  pleasing  satire  on  the  notions  generally  enter- 
tained by  young  ladies  in  high  life  is  to  be  found  in  W.  1).  Howells'  comedy, 
Out  of  the  Question,  in  which  one  of  the  said  young  ladies  is  compelled,  in 
spite  of  herself,  to  respect,  esteem,  and  finally  to  love  a  young  man  with 
nothing  to  recommend  him  except  his  good  sense  and  genuine  gallantry. 
The  story  was  first  published  in  the  Atlantic,  and  now  appears  in  the  "  Little 
Classic"  series.  It  is  one  of  Mr.  Howells'  best.  Published  by  J.  R.Os- 
good &  Co.,  Boston.  For  sale  by  Iladley  Bros.  &  Co.,  Chicago.  l8mo,  pp. 
183-   

Classic  Literature,  principally  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Roman  ;  with  some  ac- 
count of  the  Persian,  Chinese,  and  Japanese,  in  the  form  of  Sketches  of  the 
Authors,  and  Specimens  from  Translations  of  their  Works.  By  C.  A.  White, 
Author  of  "  The  Student's  Mythology."     (New  Vork  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


Chicago:  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.    pp.  431.    Price,  $2.50.  1877).  The 

need  of  a  work  like  this  was  so  commonly  felt  by  teachers  of  language  in 
higher  institutions  of  learning  that  its  preparation  was  undertaken  at  the 
special  request  of  the  principals  of  several  leading  educational  institutions. 
The  scope  of  the  work  is  more  general  than  that  of  any  similar  book  for 
schools,  and  yet  within  the  compass  of  431  pages  not  only  has  a  fair  showing 
been  made  of  the  literature  and  languages  of  the  people  of  India,  Greece, 
Rome,  Persia,  China,  and  Japan,  but  many  pages  of  interesting  reading  are 
found,  which  abound  in  brief  sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  authors  whose 
works  are  mentioned,  and  discussions  of  the  literary,  social,  and  political 
peculiarities  of  the  people  in  general.  Indeed,  the  sketches  of  authors  is  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  work,  and  the  few  brief  selections  from  their  writ- 
ings are  given  more  to  enable  the  student  to  obtain  a  fair  idea  of  the  style  and 
spirit  of  the  author  than  as  literary  specimens.  And  in  doing  this  the  author 
has  faithfully  adhered  to  his  purpose  to  present  such  translations  as  nearest 
approach  the  spirit  of  the  original.  The  work  will  find  a  place  quite  readily 
in  schools  where  it  is  desired  that  some  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
authors  of  antiquity  may  be  obtained  without  taking  the  time  to  study  critically 
the  literature  of  any  particular  language.  Only  the  ancient  pagan  classics 
have  been  considered  by  the  author,  as  it  would  have  extended  the  work  be- 
yond the  desired  limits  to  include  the  Christian  writers  of  the  first  centuries  of 
the  present  era.  Twenty  pages  are  devoted  to  the  Sanskrit,  two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  to  the  Greek,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  to  the  Roman,  thirty  to 
the  Persian,  twenty  to  the  Chinese,  and  ten  to  the  Japanese.  The  book  is  one 
which  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  individuals  or  classes  who  wish  to  gain  a 
comprehensive  view  of  ancient  classic  literature. 

The  Cyclopedia  of  Education  :  A  Dictionary  of  Information  for  the  Use 
of  Teachers,  School  Officers,  Parents,  and  Others.  Edited  by  Henry  Hiddle, 
Superintendent,  and  Alexander  J.  Schem,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  New  York  City.  (New  York :  E.  Steiger.  London :  Triibner  & 
Co.  1877). — Nothing  could  more  forcibly  illustrate  the  progress  of  education, 
or  indicate  the  high  place  it  is  beginning  to  occupy  in  the  public  regard,  than 
the  appearance,  at  the  present  time,  of  a  work  of  the  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance of  this  Cyclopxdia.  It  is  not  only  a  new  departure  in  the  literature  of 
education  in  our  country,  but  it  is  wonderfully  significant  of  the  growth  of 
thought  in  this  special  direction  among  our  people.  It  is  within  the  memory 
of  teachers  still  actively  engaged  in  the  work,  when  there  was  scarcely  a  book, 
a  journal,  or  other  publication  devoted  to  education,  to  be  found  in  the  country. 
Now,  we  have  teachers'  libraries  made  up  of  purely  professional  books. 
Nearly  every  state  has  its  periodical  educational  literature,  and  there  are  three 
weekly  journals  devoted  to  the  earnest  discussion  of  current  educational  topics. 
And,  last  but  not  least,  we  have  the  positive  evidence  before  our  eyes  that 
education  has  itself  assumed  a  cyclopaedic  character.  This  means,  that  so 
important  has  this  interest  become,  so  great  is  the  demand  for  information  as 
to  its  ends,  means,  institutions,  and  agencies,  that  enlightened  and  enterprising 
men  have  been  found  willing  to  venture  the  intellectual  and  financial  capital 
necessary  to  meet  the  demand  in  the  most  liberal  and  satisfactory  manner. 

The  work  before  us  is  of  royal  proportions,  and  it  is  gotten  up  in  royal 
style.  It  makes  a  large  octavo  volume  of  nearly  900  pages  of  closely  printed 
and  admirably  arranged  matter.  There  is  searcely  a  topic  either  directly  or 
indirectly  connected  with  education  that  has  not  received  a  clear,  concise,  and 
comprehensive  treatment.  Turning  to  the  analytical  index  at  the  close  of  the 
volume,  and  referring  to  the  topic,  Education,  we  find  the  following  syllabus 
of  particulars  under  which  it  is  considered  :  Definition  of;  kinds  of,  instruc- 
tion, history  of  education ;  idea  of  among  the  ancients,  among  the  Hebrews, 
advent  of  Christianity;  school  of  Alexandria,  Christian  schools,  convents; 
town  or  burgher  schools,  peripatetic  schools,  Mohammedanism,  t he  Reforma- 
tion ;  Jesuit  schools;  the  Pietists,  Comenius,  Locke,  Humanists  and  Realists, 
Rousseau,  Basedow,  Pestaloz/.i,  Frcebel,  Herbart,  Beneke,  Spencer;  histories 
of  education  ;  theory  of  education  ;  physical,  intellectual,  and  emotional  edu- 
cation ;  religious  education,  and  educational  works.  Twenty-five  references 
are  also  made  to  other  topics  in  close  relationship  with  those  enumerated. 
Immediately  following  are  :  Female  Education  and  Education  and  Crime. 
To  the  discussion  of  the  former,  over  five  pages  are  given,  while  to  the  latter, 
and  to  compulsory  education,  five  pages  more  are  devoted.  Over  three  pages 
are  occupied  with  terse  and  suggestive  educational  aphorisms,  culled  from 
many  of  the  best  thinkers  and  writers  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  and 
arranged  under  such  appropriate  heads  as :  The  Value  of  Education  ;  Scope 
of  Education  ;  Teacher  and  Pupil  ;  Training  and  Habit  ;  Development  of 
the  Faculties  ;  Language;  Self-Education;  Moral  Education,  and  Discipline 
and  Government. 


May  3-,  1877] 

A  prominent  and  very  useful  feature  of  the  Cyclopaedia  is  a  succinct  and 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  educational  history  and  condition  of  each  state 
and  of  all  the  leading  foreign  countries.  The  history  of  the  College  and 
University  movement  is  also  concisely  given  with  a  particular  account  of  every 
college  and  university  in  the  United  States,  its  history,  condition,  endowment, 
expenses  of  tuition,  presiding  officer,  etc.,  etc.  The  department  of  educational 
biography  is  also  comprehensively  worked  up.  Among  those  whose  lives  are 
fruitful  of  blessing  to  the  cause  of  education,  we  note  the  names  of  Abbott, 
Agassiz,  the  Alcotts,  Aristotle,  Arnold,  Ascham,  the  Barnards,  Basedow, 
Beneke,  Bengel,  Goold  Brown,  Warren  Colburn,  Dana,  Day,  Dinter,  Frcebel, 
Pestalozzi,  and  a  host  of  others  too  numerous  to  mention.  Sketches  of 
the  history,  progress,  and  condition  of  education  in  the  leading  cities  of  the 
United  States  are  given  under  their  appropriate  heads.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  think  of  any  subject  having  close  relations  to  education 
that  is  not  represented  in  this  elaborate  and  invaluable  work,  a  general 
idea  of  whose  contents  we  have  attempted  to  give. 

We  have  a  very  strong  conviction  that  no  volume  of  equal  value  to  the 
cause  of  education  has  ever  been  produced  in  the  English  language.  If  there 
be  a  teacher  or  school  officer  in  the  land  who  is  henceforth  ignorant  upon  any 
subject  pertaining  to  his  work  he  or  she  will  be  without  a  justifiable  excuse. 
The  information  needed  is  compressed  within  the  covers  of  this  book,  and  the 
book  itself  can  be  had  at  a  price  that  is  within  the  means  of  every  person  fit  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  responsibilities  of  a  school  or  a  system  of  schools. 
Hence  we  advise  every  such  person  to  make  haste  and  subscribe  for  it,  and 
then  to  lose  no  time  in  mastering  its  contents.  It  should  go  into  every  public 
and  private  library.  It  should  become  a  text-book  in  normal  schools,  and  a 
reference  book  in  every  family  where  there  are  children  to  be  educated  or 
parents  to  learn  their  duties  in  connection  therewith.  The  Cyclopaedia  of 
Education  can  be  obtained  only  by  subscription  from  the  authorized  agents  or 
of  the  enterprising  publisher,  Mr.  E.  Steiger.  It  is  proper  to  state  in  this 
connection  that  it  is  the  design  of  the  publisher  to  issue  an  annual  supplement 
to  the  Cyclopaedia  in  which  will  be  collected  such  educational  information  as 
may  be  of  the  most  value  and  in  which  he  hopes  to  establish  a  "  central  organ 
for  all  who  desire  to  cooperate  in  the  grandest  aim  of  the  human  race,  the 
proper  education  of  the  rising  generation." 

Correspondence. 


FROM  AN  APPRECIATIVE  SUBSCRIBER. 

THE  following  letter  was  not  written  for  publication,  but  as  it  tells  a  tale 
which  is  told  to  us  too  frequently,  we  publish  it  without  giving  the 
writer's  name,  in  order  that  others  who  are  embarrassed  like  our  correspond- 
ent, may  find  sympathy.  We  do  not  like  to  have  our  subscribers  lose  the 
benefit  of  the  paper  from  lack  of  funds,  but  what  can  we  do  ?  We  cannot 
keep  a  ledger  account  with  individual  subscribers,  and  must  withhold  the 
paper  till  money  again  appears.  The  best  thing  for  such  subscribers  to  do  is 
to  get  up  a  club  of  five  who  can  afford  to  pay  the  full  price,  and  so  get  their 
own  copy  free. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

Last  week  I  received  a  postal  card,  or  circular,  notifying  me  of  the  fact  that 
my  subscription  to  the  Schoolmaster  will  expire  this  week,  and  inviting  a  re- 
newal in  favor  of  the  Weekly. 

I  would  be  glad  to  comply,  but  at  present  am  out  of  two  essential  things 
— funds,  and  employment.  There  is,  in  fact,  very  little  encouragement  for 
the  common  school  teacher  in  this  county  to  spend  money  or 
time  to  improve  hfmself  in  his  vocation,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  the 
only  question  asked  by  the  average  school  director  is  not,  "  How  much  ex- 
perience have  you  had  ?  "  or,  "  How  much  pains  have  you  taken  to  improve 
yourself  in  matter,  manner,  or  methods?  "  but,  "  How  cheaply  will  you  take 
charge  of  our  school,  doing  your  legal  duty  and  ours  ?  " 

In  this  county  there  are  more  than  two  qualified  teachers  for  each  school, 
but  not  one  of  them  as  far  as  I  know  owes  his  qualifications  to  a  normal 
school  ;  indeed,  it  is  something  of  a  conundrum  :  How  is  a  professional 
teacher  to  live  unless  he  learns  some  trade,  by  means  of  which  he  can  earn  a 
decent  support,  and  leave  the  business  of  teaching  to  those  who  do  that,  when 
nothing  better  offers  ? 

In  the  village,  a  teacher  must  dress  neatly,  go  into  society,  and,  if  married, 
live  in  the  town;  keep  himself  well  informed  on  current  topics,  aud  keep 
pace  with  improved  methods  ;  ."  and  for  all  these  courtesies,"  he  will  be  of- 
fered the  extravagant  sum  of  fifty  dollars  a  month  for  nine  months  in  the 
year;  overseeine  two  or  three  other  rooms  and  janitor  work  being  expected  as 
part  of  the  contract. 

Where  is  the  teacher  to  get  the  money  for  papers  and  books  out  of  this 
meagre  salary  ?  In  the  country  districts  it  is  still  worse  ;  seeing  that  an  offer 
of  forty  dollars  a  month,  board  yourself,  and  be  your  own  janitor,  is  considered 
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liberal  for  the  four  months  of  winter,  and  twenty-two  to  twenty-eight,  for  the 
three  months  of  summer. 

I  am  president  of  the  County  Teachers'  Association,  and  have  had  some 
experience  in  canvassing  for  school  journals,  so  speak  understandingly,  having 
loo  many  times  been  told,  "  I  like  the  journal,  but  my  pay  is  so  small  1  really 
cannot  afford  to  take  it."  I  shall  miss  the  WEEKLY,  but  necessity  knows  no 
law.  Respectfully  yours,   


THAT  OLD  PUZZLE  RECALLED. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

IN  a  recent  issue  of  your  valuable  periodical,  under  the  heading  of  "  That 
Old  Puzzle  Again,"  I  notice  two  pretended  solutions  of  the  equations, 
x--\-y=ll  and y2-\-x=~] ;  the  first  being  given  by  W.  W.  DeArmond,  the 
second  by  J.  Reynolds.  These  equations  being  in  their  most  simple  form,  any 
school  boy  can  readily  determine  two  of  the  answers  to  be  2  and  3,  simply  by 
inspection. 

Each  correspondent  in  striking  out  for  a  solution  puts  the  answers  2  and  5 
in  his  first  two  equations  ;  the  first  correspondent  repeats  these  answers 
twenty-seven  times,  and  then  claims  he  has  found  these  same  answers  by  his 
solution  ?  The  second  correspondent  "  presents  a  new  form  of  artifice,"  by 
which  he  finds  these  same  answers  2  and  3  by  producing  them  only  fourteen 
times  in  his  solution  ?  The  equations  when  correctly  solved  give  three  more 
values  for  x,  also  three  more  values  for y,  either  of  which  as  truly  fulfills  the 
conditions  of  the  question  as  the  two  given  ;  we  think  neither  one  of  the 
remaining  six  answers  can  ever  be  found  by  the  method  adopted  by  either 
correspondent.  If  we  take  the  equations,  x--\-y— 10,  and  y--\-x=2Q  ;  can 
either  correspondent  find  any  value  of  x  or y  by  his  method  If  he  cannot, 
we  shall  think  his  method  is  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  solution. 

D.  H.  Davison." 

Minouk,  III.,  May  25,  1877. 

Another  correspondent,  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  takes  exception  to  the  solutions 
given,  as  follows  : 

In  your  paper  of  May  10th,  is  a  solution  by  W.  W.  DeArmond,  which,  in 
my  judgment,  is  not  a  solution  at  all,  but  a  fallacy,  and  it  is  by  mere  accident 
that  he  gets  the  right  answer.  His  reasoning  is  sound,  till  he  reaches  the  last 
operation,  at  which  point  it  breaks  down.  He  rightly  states  that  (  r — 3) 
ix3-\-3xi  —  I3r_ 38)  =0.  He  divides  both  sides  by  the  (jts-(-3x2  — 13^—38) 
and  gets  (.r  —  3)=o.  Now  if  7X4=28,  it  follows  that  28  divided  by  the  7 
will  leave  the  4  as  the  quotient;  or  the  product  divided  by  the  multiplier 
equals  the  multiplicand.  This  is  not  the  case  when  one  of  the  factors  is  zero. 
In  the  above  case, x—^.  Hence  (x  —  3)  7=0.  If  you  may  divide  the  equa- 
tion by  7  and  get  (x — 3)=o,  you  may,  for  the  same  reason,  divide  by  the 
other  factor,  (x — 3),  and  will  then  get  7=0.  Multiply  (x  —  3)  by  any  num- 
ber whatever,  and  you  will  get  as  a  product,  zero.  Hence  zero  divided  by 
(x — 3)  will  give  you  as  a  quotient  any  one  of  an  infinite  number  of  figures. 
This  shows  the  fallacy  of  Mr.  DeArmond's  reasoning.  Had  he  divided  by 
(x — 3)  instead,  he  would  have  got  (x^-\-^xa  —  l$x — 38)=o;  or  54 — 77=0. 

Thus  far  I  have  referred  to  equations  one  side  of  which  is  zero.  The  very 
same  difficulty  occurs,  if  you  divide  by  a  term  which  reduces  itself  to  zero. 
In  the  foregoing,  where  (x — 3)=o,  all  divisions  by  (1—3)  are  vitiated. 

Thus,  we  start  with  X.,;^        X    In  the  first  of  these  equations,  by  trans- 

posing  y  and  11  and  deducting  2  from  each  side,  we  get  x% — 9  =  2— y.  So  in 
the  second,  by  deducting  4  we  get  x — 3=4 — y*.    Now  divide  x- — 9  =  2— y 

by       3=4 — y2,  and  we  have  .r-|~3  =  — |—  ;  or,  as  appears,  6  =  —  .    Yet  [this 

division  is  a  legitimate  process,  without  a  flaw,  save  that  every  term  of  divisor 
and  dividend  =zero. 

A  few  weeks  ago  you  published  a  kindred  puzzle,  i.  e.,  x=y.  xt=xy. 
x3 — y2=xy—y2.  Divide  by  x—y,  and  x-\-y—y,  or  2=1.  The  point  at  which 
1  am  aiming  is  this  :  When  we  use,  as  a  divisor,  a  term  of  two  numbers  sep- 
arated by  a  minus  sign,  these  two  numbers  being  equal,  will  it  not  univer- 
sally lead  to  a  false  result  ?  (In  one  case  above,  (.r — 3)  is  such  a  term,  in  the 
other,  (x — y)).  If  it  can,  all  around,  be  agreed  that  such  is  the  case,  then  it 
follows  that  in  every  case,  when  the  use  of  such  a  divisor  as  (x — 3)  or 
(x — y)  is  a  reductio  ad  absurdum,  the  two  numbers  .rand  3,  or  jrand_y,  are  equal, 
and  a  short  way  is  found  of  solving  very  knotty  problems.  In  the  above 
equations,  xs  —  9  =  2 — y,  and  x — 3=4 — I'2,  we  could  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  ,r2=9,  and  l—y,  &c. 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 
Queries. 

[Queries  and  answers  are  invited  from  all  interested.] 

1.  Is  it  correct  to  say,    "  The  cat  laved  down  by  the  fire  ?  " 

Teacher. 

2.  I  have  a  school  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pupils,  mostly  girls,  ages  run- 
ning from  five  to  fourteen.  Can  you  suggest  anything  for  a  pleasant  general 
exercise  for  Friday  afternoons?  F. 

[Let  our  readers  send  answers  to  this. — Ed.] 

Answers. 

[The  answers  are  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  "Queries"  which  have  preceded.  ] 
I.  "  Layed  "  is  never  correct.    The  sentence  should  read,  "The  cat  lay 
down  by  the  fire."    Lie,  lay,  lain  ;  lay  laid,  laid. 
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Nebraska. 


(Exchanges  and  correspondents  will  please  take  notice  that  the  address  of  the  editor  of 
this  department  has  been  changed  from  Beatrice  to  Lincoln.  | 

DOANE  COLLEGE,  at  Crete,  takes  a  new  departure  the  present  year  in 
that  it  graduates  its  first  class,  publishes  its  first  catalogue,  and  extends 
its  course  of  study.  There  are  108  students  enrolled,  of  whom  4  are  seniors, 
3  juniors,  12  freshmen,  23  in  the  Preparatory  Department,  and  66  in  the 
English  Course.  This  is  an  advance  upon  last  year,  and  there  is  a  good  out- 
look for  the  future.  Repeated  locust  invasions  have  somewhat  limited  the 
number  that  had  announced  their  intention  to  attend,  but  in  this,  as  with  the 
farmers,  the  sifting  process  has  left  the  better  elements,  throwing  out  the  chaff 
and  leaving  the  grain.  This  institution  was  founded  in  1S72,  by  the  Congre- 
gationalism. It  was  named  after  Hon.  Thos.  Doane,  of  Boston,  formerly 
Superintendent  of  the  B.  &  M.  R.  R.  Its  growth  has  been  moderate  but 
steady,  and  it  is  now  in  good  condition,  with  cheering  prospects  ahead. 


Ohio. 


THE  annual  report  of  the  Dayton  Public  Schools,  for  the  year  ending 
August  31,  1876,  has  just  been  issued.  It  represents  the  schools  to  be 
in  a  prosperous  condition.  During  the  year  a  new  building  was  erected  in 
the  ninth  district,  at  a  cost,  including  furnishing,  of  #58,138.31.  Dayton  has 
the  honor  of  having  a  President  of  the  board  of  education,  E.  M.  Thresher, 
who  is  scholarly,  liberal,  progressive,  and  an  ardent  and  able  advocate  of 
public  schools.  His  report  shows  him  to  have  a  go<  d  knowledge  of  the 
sch< >> ils.  The  report  of  John  Hancock,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, is  complete  and  satisfactory,  giving  such  items  of  information  as  are 
valuable  to  superintendents  of  other  cities  as  well  as  to  the  citizens  of  Dayton. 
The  following  statistics  show  the  extent  of  the  Dayton  system  of  schools  : 
Population  of  the  city  (estimated)  35,000  ;  number  of  youth  between  6  and 
21  years  of  age,  11,253;  enrolled,  5,077;  average  daily  attendance,  3,699; 
number  of  teachers  including  special,  108  ;  cost  per  capita  of  tuition  in  all 
the  schools,  $21. 32.    Dayton  has  always  paid  fair  salaries  and  has  in  this  way 

maintained  a  high  standard  of  qualifications  for  her  teachers.  The  present 

indications  throughout  the  state  show  that  there  will  be  few  changes  of  prom- 
nent  superintendents  and  teachers  at  the  close  of  the  present  school  year. 


Michigan. 


WE  see  by  a  communicated  report  in  the  Ann  Arbor  Courier  that  the 
township  superintendents  of  Washtenaw  county  held  a  meeting  at  the 
court  house  in  Ann  Arbor,  April  21st.  The  meeting  was  "  not  large,"  it  is 
stated,  and  that  we  can  easily  understand  ;  for  though  we  see  three  of  the 
leading  Wa-htenaw  county  papers  every  week,  we  saw  beforehand  no  hint  of 
such  a  meeting.  Why  hide  your  light  under  a  bushel  ?  At  this  meeting  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  by  the  superintendents  to  us"e  their  influence  in  favor 
of  a  uniformity  of  text-books  throughout  the  county.  A  committee  was  also 
appointed  to  prepare  a  new  set  of  questions  for  the  examination  of  teachers, 
and  Secretary  Reynolds,  of  Saline,  was  authorized  to  get  them  printed.  They 
decided  to  hold  their  regular  examinations  on  the  last  Saturday  in  March  and 
on  the  second  Saturday  in  October  of  each  year.  Steps  were  taken  to  hold 
an  institute  somewhere  in  the  county  next  autumn.  The  City  Superinten- 
dents held  a  session  of  their  association  at  Jackson  on  Thursday  and  Friday, 
May  171I1  and  18th.  The  attendance  was  unusually  large,  including  the 
superintendents  of  Detroit,  Ypsilanti,  Ann  Arbor,  Jackson,  Battle  Creek, 
Kalamazoo,  Coldwater,  Grand  Rapids,  Flint,  Saginaw  City,  East  Saginaw, 
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Pontiac,  and  many  other  towns.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
was  present,  and  several  members  of  the  Normal  School  faculty.  At  the 
opening  of  the  meeting  the  State  Superintendent  gave  some  account  of  the 
school  legislation  of  the  year.  The  chief  advance  made  is  the  law — heretofore 
epitomized  in  these  reports — providing  for  a  system  of  county  institutes  and 
for  one  yearly  central  state  institute  not  to  cost  over  $400.  On  account  of  the 
conflicting  views  of  those  who  favored  a  county  system  of  supervision,  no 
county  supervision  could  be  secured,  and  the  township  system  remains  for 
another  two  years.  It  was  by  vote  decided  to  hold  the  first  central  state 
institute  at  Lansing,  beginning  August  6.  The  superintendents  then  discussed 
the  question,  "  How  can  superintendents  and  teachers  cause  the  advantages  of 
the  public  schools  to  be  better  appreciated  by  the  people  ?"  Prof.  Daniels,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Prof.  Sill,  of  Detroit,  and  Prof.  Stone,  of  Battle  Creek,  dis- 
cussed this  question,  and  the  argument  seemed  to  be  very  general  that  the  end 
can  be  secured  pretty  well  by  first  making  the  schools  better  and  then  by  the 
teachers  themselves  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  people  and  the  pub- 
lic. Prof.  Jones,  of  Pontiac,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  work  of  the 
Association  since  its  organization.  The  afternoon  of  Friday  was  given  up 
almost  exclusively  to  a  discussion  of  the  relations  of  the  Normal  School  to  the 
public  schools.  In  this  discussion  Superintendents  Gower,  George,  Jones, 
Sill,  Crissey,  Lawton,  and  Perry,  and  Professors  Putnam,  McLouth,  Estabrook, 
Bellows,  and  Lodeman,  of  the  Normal  School,  took  part.  There  was  a  full 
and  good-natured  interchange  of  opinion  that  will  be  likely  to  lead  to  good. 
Some  of  the  superintendents  thought  that  there  is  too  much  teaching  of 
academic  studies  at  the  Normal  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of  professional 
work  done  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  members  of  the  Normal  School  faculty 
showed  for  the  most  part  that  they  meant  to  be  watchful  for  opportunities  to 
make  their  work  keep  pace  with  the  needs  and  opportunities  of  the  times, 
that  as  fast  as  the  public  schools  could  and  would  give  to  teachers  a  suitable 
academic  training,  the  Normal  is  ready  to  devote  itself  more  exclusively  to  the 
special  work  of  professional  training. 


Dakota. 


THE  school  census  of  Yankton,  recently  taken,  discovers  to  us  935  young 
people  of  school  age  and  464  children  under  five,  as  having  homes 
within  the  city  limits.  This  is  an  increase  of  68  over  last  year.  Our  total 
population  is  3,101.  To  show  the  proportion  in  school  the  City  Superin- 
tendent's report  is  given  below  : 

YANKTON  CITY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  : 
Report  for  Second  Month  of  Winter  Term,  1877.    Nine  Schools;  in 
session,  3S  half-days;  eleven  teachers  (including  Superintendent);  aggregate 
monthly  salary,  #417.50. 


Whole  Number 
Enrolled. 

Av.  Number 
Belonging. 

Av.  Half-Daily 
Attendance. 

Half  Days  of 
Absence. 

Number  Cases  of 
Tardiness. 

Neither  Absent 
nor  Tardy. 

Per  Cent  of 
Punctuality. 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance. 

High  School, 

24 

23 

22 

36 

12 

7 

98.6 

95-9 

Grammar  School  ... 

148 

H5 

137 

319 

99 

59 

98.1 

94.2 

Primary  Schools  ... 

292 

262 

243 

741 

248 

106 

97-3 

92.6 

Summary         -  ... 

464 

431 

402 

1096 

359 

172 

97.6 

93-3 

Wisconsin, 


rHE  session  of  the  Pierce  County  Teachers'  Association,  held  at  River 
Kails,  May  5th,  was  largely  attended.  Pres.  Parker  lectured  in  the  even- 
ing. He  described  the  school  system  of  Wisconsin,  and  showed  that  the 
quality  of  a  common  school  depends  largely  upon  the  character  of  the  patrons. 
He  also  alluded  to  the  qualifications  necessary  for  teachers  who  deserve  the 

name.  In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Weekly,  referring  to  what  was 

claimed  for  the  Black  River  Falls  schools  in  the  matter  of  punctuality  and  at- 
tendance, and  our  note  in  the  Weekly  upon  the  same,  Prof.  De  La  Matyr 
says :  "  Our  intention  was  not  to  confine  the  '  First  Rank  '  to  a  single  File." 
If,  instead  of  the  words  "  rank  first,"  in  the  Banner,  he  had  used  the  words 

"  First  Rank,"  we  should  not  have  misunderstood  his  meaning.  Near  the 

close  of  the  Institute  season,  Prof.  Graham  wrote  to  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of 
Education  :  "  The  work  in  institutes  this  spring  is  very  encouraging,  both  as 
regards  attendance  and  interest  of  the  teachers  and  patrons.  Many  citizens 
have  assured  me  that,  in  their  judgment,  no  money  expended  by  the  state 
yields  such  immediate  and  valuable  returns  as  that  expended  in  the  institute 
work.  The  fact  that  other  states,  older  and  more  wealthy,  have,  during  the 
past  year,  called  the  attention  of  their  legislatures  to  the  Wisconsin  system 

of  institute  work  is  at  least  complimentary  to  our  young  commonwealth."  

The  Journal  of  Education  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  one  hundred 

and  thirty  strictly  educational  papers  are  taken  in  Pierce  county.  From 

the  Wisconsin  River  Pilot,  published  at  Wausau,  we  clip  the  following: 
"  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  principal  of  our  graded  school. 
His  untiring  energy,  coupled  with  his  fine  ability  as  an  educator,  has  been  of 
incalculable  advantage  to  the  school,  while  his  counsel  and  good  judg- 
ment have  been  of  great  value  to  the  school  board,  in  the  discharge  of  their 
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onerous  duties.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Houghton  will  be  retained  in  the  school 
for  another  year.  We  do  not  say  that  there  are  not  many  other  good  teachers, 
hut  we  must  agree  with  the  Irishman,  who  said  :  '  You  may  find  a  ten  pound 
note  in  the  street,  but  it's  best  to  have  one  of  your  own,  in  a  coiner,  for  fear 
you  shouldn't.'  " 

There  are  38  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Racine.  It  is  a  fine  corps. 
Messrs.  Skewes,  Briggs,  Smith,  and  Bede,  each  have  charge  of  a  ward  school. 

 There  are  14  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  Kenosha.  Prof. 

Maryatt  is  well  liked.  A  fine  literary  society  is  maintained  in  connection  with 
the  High  School.  Mrs.  Wheeler  is  teaching  a  private  school  with  entire 
satisfaction  to  her  patrons.  Rev.  Mr.  Luntz,  Rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  is 
one  of  the  faculty  at  Kemper  Hall.  This  is  a  seminary  exclusively  for  ladies. 
Dr.  Everhart  is  a  veteran  in  the  service  which  continues  to  claim  his  entire 
attention.  Prof.  Smith,  of  the  Burlington  public  schools,  writes  a  very  sen- 
sible article  upon  the  text-book  question  for  the  Racine  Advocate.  Kenosha 
builds  a  new  school  house  this  summer.  P. 


Iowa. 


IOWA  SCHOOL  REPORTS  FOR  APRIL,  1877. 


Place. 

No.  days  taught. 

Whole  Number 
Enrolled. 

Av.  Number 
Belonging. 

Av.  Daily 
Attendance. 

No.  days 
Absent. 

No.  of 
Tardinesses. 

No.  neither  ab- 
sent nor  Tardy 

Per  Cent  of 
Punctuality. 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance. 

Supt. 

Davenport, 

20 

4S63 

3480 

3008 

459 

99-7 

95 

P.  W.  Sudlow. 

Clinton, 

20 

1663 

1558 

1503 

1 120 

98 

360 

96 

H.  Sabm. 

I)' Moines  (W.side), 

20 

1629 

•5>i 

1352 

2889 

620 

98.7 

89.5 

I.  H.T'om's'n. 

Marshalltown, 

20 

965 

869 

827 

957 

61 

410 

99.8 

94-5 

C.  P.  Rogers. 

Oskaloosa, 

20 

863 

800 

754 

IOOI 

261 

326 

98 

94 

H.H.Seerley. 

Iowa  City, 

852 

780 

738 

657 

220 

365 

99.2 

95-8 

A.  A.  Guthrie. 

Washington. 

20 

613 

576 

557 

372 

21 

390 

99-9 

96.9 

D.  W.  Lewis. 

Chariton, 

20 

478 

424 

374 

995 

77 

118 

99 

88.3 

J.  A.  Russell. 

Albia, 

20 

406 

377 

351 

615 

38 

153 

99-4 

93-8 

C.  B.  Jack. 

West  Liberty, 

19 

324 

284 

255 

551 

72 

86 

99 

9° 

P.  N.  "Miller. 

East  Waterloo, 

422 

387 

686 

59 

99.6 

91.7 

J.  K.  Sweeney. 

Lyons, 

727 

648 

57o 

95i 

149 

299 

91.2 

Tipton, 

3QI 

684 

256 

547 

60 

99-4 

90 

A.  C.  Ross. 

Maquoketa, 

502 

472 

98.6 

93-9 

Wheatland, 

166 

'52 

138 

17 

90.7 

Lucy  Curtis. 

The  school  board  of  Oskaloosa  has  elected  the  following  teachers  for  the 
next  year's  school :  Prof.  H.  H.  Seerley,  Supt. ;  Miss  Kate  A.  Wright ;  Miss 
Sadia  M.  Wright ;  Miss  L.  J.  Pickrell  ;  Miss  Alice  Collins  ;  Miss  Lou  J.  Haw- 
kins ;  Miss  Carrie  M.  Hawkins;  Miss  Hettie  S.  Fisher;  Miss  Lida  Collins; 
Miss  R.  O.  Johnson  ;  Miss  R.  Anna  Morris  ;  Mrs.  C.  A.  Sawin  ;  Miss  Clem- 
mie  Perdue  ;  Miss  Erville  Harris;  Miss  Alice  Sellers;  Miss  Eva  Sellers. 
Principals  of  High  School,  and  1st  and  4th  ward  schools,  and  three  or  four 

other  teachers  yet  to  be  elected.  Hon.  C.  W.  von  Ccellen  has  been  invited 

to  deliver  an  address  at  the  graduating  exercises  of  the  senior  class  of  the 
Marion  High  School,  June  1st.  Our  Marion  friends  may  be  sure  of  a  rare 
treat.  The  Professor  is  a  gentleman  and  scholar,  in  the  highest  acceptation  of 
those  terms,  and  an  old  educator  who  fully  understands  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion in  ail  its  bearings.    He  is  making  hosts  of  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  state. 

 The  State  Normal  Institute  meets  in  Des  Moines  June  25th.    We  hope 

to  be  able  to  give  the  interesting  programme  of  exercises  next  week.  The 
county  superintendents'  convention,  and  the  association  of  principals  and  city 

superintendents,  will  each  be  in  session  two  days  of  the  same  week.  There 

will  be  a  meeting  of  school  superintendents  and  educators  of  the  northwestern 

part  of  the  state  at  Algona,  June  13th,  14th  and  15th.  The  graduating  class 

of  the  Davenport  High  School  numbers  thirty -five.    Prof.  Young  feels  proud 

of  this  excellent  class.  Pres.  Welch,  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  has 

been  granted  a  leave  of  absence,  on  account  of  sickness. 

OFFICIAL  DECISIONS. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION,  > 
.  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  May  22,  1877.  / 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

1.  Attendance  upon  the  normal  institute  is  voluntary  under  the  present 
law,  and  it  cannot  be  made  a  condition  of  granting  a  certificate. 

2.  The  granting  of  a  certificate,  so  far  as  scholarship  is  concerned,  must  be 
made  entirely  dependent  upon  the  examination,  without  reference  to  other 
conditions.  However,  a  first  class  certificate  should  not  be  given  to  a  person 
without  experience. 

3.  A  sub-district  is  not  a  corporate  body,  and  has  therefore  no  financial 
claims  ;  nor  can  it  be  held  liable  for  debts,  except  as  a  part  of  the  district 
township. 

4.  Parties  living  in  an  adjoining  district  cannot  be  considered  as  aggrieved 
by  acts  in  another  district,  in  such  manner  as  to  give  them  the  right  of  appeal. 

5.  The  board  of  directors  can  authorize  any  person  or  number  of  persons  to 
perform  an  act  which  was  within  the  power  of  the  board. 

6.  The  president  of  the  board  should  take  the  oath  of  office  according  to 
Art.  XL,  Sec.  5,  of  the  constitution  of  Iowa. 
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7.  Neither  the  electors  nor  the  board  of  directors  can  buy  text-books  for  the 
use  of  the  scholars  ;  there  is,  however,  no  law  to  prevent  their  buying  at  whole 
sale  prices  to  furnish  books  to  the  scholars  at  cost.  • 

8.  A  board  of  directors  can  not  form  a  partnership  with  any  other  party  in 
the  building  of  a  school-house.  School-houses  are  to  be  under  the  absolute 
control  of  the  board.  This  does  not  prevent  the  receiving  of  donations  and 
granting  privileges  under  note  (dt,  Sec.  1753. 

  C.  W.  VON  ClELLEN. 

Minnesota. 


A  GOOD  report  from  Supt.  Sprague,  of  Fillmore  county:  "There  has 
Jl  been  a  great  change  in  the  average  scholarship  of  the  teachers.  I  am 
informed  by  my  predecessors,  and  by  those  who  were  engaged  in  institute 
work  in  this  county  at  an  early  day,  that  a  large  majority  of  the  teachers  at 
that  time  knew  but  little  of  English  grammar  beyond  the  definitions  and  rules. 
Analysis  was  almost  wholly  unknown,  while  the  correct  use  of  language  was 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  But  little  was  done  in  geography,  and  that 
little  was  confined  to  committing  the  words  of  the  text-books.  There  were 
but  few  good  readers.  The  subject  of  reading  was  not  well  understood,  and 
lor  that  reason  was  not  well  taught,  while  in  arithmetic  the  object  sought  was 
the  answer.  Now,  a  majority  of  our  teachers  have  a  good  practical  knowl- 
edge of  these  subjects,  while  not  a  few  have  what  might  be  termed  a  critical 
knowledge  of  these  subjects.  About  one-third  of  our  teachers  arc  now  giving 
their  pupils  instruction  in  elementary  language,  and  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the 
teachers  are  teaching  English  grammar  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  of  some 
practical  benefit  to  the  pupils.  A  large  proportion  of  our  teachers  have  quite 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  while  their  pupils  give  more  thorough 
analysis,  and  have  a  better  understanding  of  principles  than  heretofore.  The 
philosophy  of  geography,  or  the  dependence  of  certain  great  facts  upon  other 
facts,  are  familiar  to  many  of  our  teachers.  The  facts  of  mathematical  and 
physical  geography  are  not  only  understood  but  taught." 


Kentucky. 


IN  LOCO  PARENTIS. 

WE  believe  that  a  teacher,  when  employed  by  school  directors,  receives  from 
them  the  authority  to  use  all  those  means  necessary  to  make  h  is  school  a  suc- 
cess, which  he  does  not  possess  in  his  own  indefeasible  right.  He  has  the 
right,  while  in  charge  of  the  premises,  to  eject  any  intruder  who  may  come 
to  create  disorder;  he  has  the  right  to  defend  himself  from  personal  violence, 
and  his  property  from  willful  damage.  But  he  receives  from  the  trustees  the 
right  to  so  manage  the  school  as  to  promote  the  objects  for  which  the  school 
has  been  established.  It  sometimes  becomes  necessary  to  administer  to  a 
child  such  punishment  as  a  wise  and  loving  parent  would  administer.  There 
are  very  few  parents  or  children  who  have  not  had  some  experience  in  differ- 
ent kinds  of  punishment,  and  that  of  switching  is  most  frequently  adopted 
because  it  is  less  difficult  of  application,  and,  in  fact,  is  less  humiliating  than 
other  modes  of  punishment.  Personally  I  would  rather  my  child  should  be 
whipped  with  a  switch  than  with  the  tongue.  A  few  bitter,  sarcastic  words 
will  arouse  in  the  child  a  rebellious  spirit  that  will  last  long  after  a  whipping 
has  been  forgotten.  A  child  can  easily  perceive  the  spirit  of  the  teacher 
when  he  receives  the  punishment,  and  if,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  teacher  is 
reluctant  to  administer  the  deserved  switching,  it  is  soon  forgotten  and  for- 
given ;  but  when  a  child  hears  the  sharp  words  of  his  tercher,  he  broods  over 
them  for  days  and  months,  and  they  make  him  worse  instead  of  better. 
These  thoughts  have  been  suggested  by  a  case  in  Washington  county,  wherein 
A.  S.  Loventhal,  a  teacher,  has  been  fined  by  a  magistrate  for  inflicting  cor- 
poral punishment  upon  one  of  his  pupils.  All  the  facts  in  the  case  could  not 
have  been  shown  at  the  trial,  or  certainly  the  magistrate  was  biased  by  preju- 
dice against  Loventhal,  whose  patrons  at  once  assembled  and  passed  a  series 
of  resolutions,  entirely  exonerating  him  from  all  charges  of  cruelty  or  ineffi- 
ciency. Mr.  Loventhal  is  an  amiable  gentleman,  and  not  one  who  would  be 
guilty  of  any  excess  in  punishing  pupils;  of  this  we  are  confident,  and  the 
resolutions  sustain  us  in  our  opinion.  We  would  like  to  see  the  case  go  up 
to  a  higher  court,  but  litigation  is  a  luxury  too  expensive  for  teachers;  and, 
therefore,  they  must  sometimes  submit  to  abuse,  when  they  would  be  justified 
in  demanding  justice  of  the  court  of  final  jurisdiction. 


Illinois. 


[The  Illinois  exchanges  should  be  sent  lo  the  editor  of  this  department.] 

THE  Danville  ATews  has  the  following  from  its  Ridge  Farm  correspondent  : 
"Our  school  is  doing  well;  the  teachers  are  hard  at  work.  VV.  H. 
Chamberlain  will  teach  another  year;  that  means  success  to  our  school.  He 
intends  to  go  into  the  country  and  lecture  on  education,  and  call  the  attention 

of  the  people  to  the  educational  privileges  of  Ridge  Farm.  A  teachers 

institute  will  be  conducted  at  Delavan  from  July  30th  to  August  17th.  Hon. 
Newton  Bateman  will  lecture  at  some  time  during  the  institute,  and  other 
distinguished  educators  will  also  favor  the  people  with  addresses  during  the 

sesion.  It  costs  the  village  of  Dwight  #1.26  per  pupil  for  school  expenses, 

per  month,  Streator  96  cents,  Pontiac  $1.00. 

The  Peoria  County  Teachers'  Drill  Institute  for  1877,  will  be  held  in  Elm- 
-  wood,  Peoria  County.    Commencing  August  6th,  it  will  continue  four  weeks. 
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Two  classes  will  l>e  formed;  one  for  "First  Grade  Certificate"  work,  the 
otlicr  for  Second  ( trade.  H.  C.  Cox  of  Knox  College,  will  conduct  the  classes 
in  Natural  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Zoology,  and  Arithmetic  ;  Miss  A.  M.  Som- 
crs  of  Farmington  High  School,  the  classes  in  Botany,  History,  Geography,  and 
Algebra;  the  county  superintendent,  the  classes  in  Language,  Grammar,  Read- 
ing, and  School  Law.  In  order  to  make  the  work  easier  and  at  the  same  time 
more  effective  to  the  individual,  a  test  examination  will  be  given  to  any  who 
desire  it,  on  Thursday,  August  2d,  at  the  Elmwood  High  School  Building. 
All  teachers  desiring^to  attend,  are  earnestly  requested  to  notify  me  by  postal, 
by  the  middle  of  June,  specifying  the  class  he  or  she  wishes  to  enter.  A 
"training  class"  composed  of  volunteers,  who  will  give  "  teaching  exercises," 
is  desired,  and  any  who  wish  to  join  it  will  please  notify  me.  Tuition  $4.00. 
Board  $5.00  and  $4.00  per  week.  The  Illinois  Central  Fair  Committee  has 
offered  a  premium  lor  the  best  programme  for  Ungraded  Schools.  Each 
teacher  desiring  to  compete  for  this  premium,  is  requested  to  file  a  copy  of 
his  or  her  programme  in  this  office,  by  Sept.  1st,  1877. 

Mary  W.  Whiteside,  County  Supt.  of  Schools. 


E.  H.  Prindle  remains  at  Whitehall  next  year.  J.  G.  Shedd  is  elected 

superintendent  of  the  Danville  schools.  What  has  become  of  the  State 

Principals'  Association  ?  At  the  last  meeting,  which  was  held  at  Rock  Island, 
1  )etcmber,  1875,  the  day  before  the  beginning  of  the  general  association,  it 
was  decided  to  hold  no  session  at  the  usual  time  in  1876,  on  account  of  Lhe 
general  disposition  to  visit  Philadelphia.  It  was  understood,  if  we  mistake 
not,  that  the  summer  meetings  would  be  continued  after  1876.  How  is  it  ? 
The  officers  elected  at  Rock  Island  were  M.  L.  Seymour,  president,  and  M. 
Andrews,  C.  E.  Mann,  and  A.  Harvey,  Ex.  Com.  The  association  should  not 
be  permitted  to  die.  It  never  did  quite  the  work  it  shoud  have  done,  we, 
think,  but  it  did  excellent  service,  and  can  be  made  to  conform  to  the  ideal  of 

Principals'  meetings.  Shall  we  have  a  meeting  this  year  near  the  close  of  the 
summer,  or  with  the  general  Association  during  the  holidays  ?  Let  those  who 
are  interested  speak 'out.  The  annual  oratorical  contest  between  the  col- 
leges of  the  state  will  take  place,  this  year,  at  Monmouth.  The  Wesleyan 
University,  that  carried  off  the  honors  two  years  ago,  held  a  preliminary  con- 
test to  select  an  orator  and  alteuiate^on  the  evening  of  May  22d.  Six  candi- 
dates presented  orations,  viz.:  Messrs.  Pumphrey,  Hickman,  Janes,  Burns,  and 
Motler,  and  Miss  Ryburn.  The  performances  were  alike  creditable  to  the 
institution  and  to  the  speakers.  By  the  decision  of  the  judges,  the  first  place 
was  assigned  to  Mr.  Motter,  and  the  second  to  Miss  Ryburn.  S.  E.  Beede, 

'  who  taught  in  this  state  several  years,  and  more  recently  in  Keokuk,  has 
dropped  his  pedagogical  dignities  and  joine'd  the  noble  army  of  missionaries, 
lie  represents  Robert  S  Davis  &  Co.,  and  Illinois,  Iowa,-and  Missouri  consti- 
tute his  territory.  His  headquarters  are  at  Keokuk.  The  appointment  of  a 
western  agent  by  this  House  indicates  a  change  from  the  conservative  policy 

of  the  past  to  a  more  aggressive  policy  in  the  future.  The  Illinois  Legisla- 

lature  calmly  expired  on  the  24th  of  May.  Like  many  ajpther  celebrity,  it 
died  bequeathing  much  unfinished  work  to  its  successor.  It  dealt  very  gen- 
erously by  the  state  educational  institutions,  and,  with  almost  equal  generosity, 
it  disturbed  the  school  law  but  little  if  any.  As  we  have  stated  before,  the 
text  book  bill  ingloriously  perished.  For  this  we  return  devout  thanks.  Some 
of  the  school  bills  proposed  had  excellent  points  in  them,  but  their  failure  to 
pass  is  on  the  whole  rather  a  cause  of  congratulation  than  regret.  The  law 
docs  fairly  as  it  is,  and  most  of  the  changes  proposed  were  not  in  the  right 
direction.  Of  one  thing  we  feel  assured  :  If  the  State  Association  will  settle 
upon  one  or  two  things  most  needed,  and  will  appoint  proper  persons  to 
interest  themselves  in  its  behalf,  those  things  can  be  incorporated  into  the 
school  law.  There  are  two  or  three  changes  that  should  be  made.  What  they 
are  we  leave  for  a  future  number.  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory  of  Champaign  Uni- 
versity, is  expected  to  give  an  address  at  the  tenth  anniversary  of  Princeton 
High  School,  June  8th.  Twenty-four  pupils — twelve  of  each  sex— are  to 
graduate  at  the  same  time. 
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CALIFORNIA. — Mills  Seminary,  at  Brooklyn,  has  been  given  to  trustees, 
with  its  grounds,  furniture,  cabinet,  and  library,  to  be  used  as  a  college 
for  women. 

Indiana. — Mr.  Woodruff's  scientific  trip  around  the  world  will  commence 
next  October.  The  expenses  for  two  years  will  be  $5,000.  A  corps  of  ten 
professors  is  to  give  instruction  to  the  students,  the  number  of  whom  will  be 
eighty. 

Iowa. — The  women  of  Des  Moines  are  contributing  liberally  toward  a  fund 
for  a  ptolessor's  chair  for  women  in  Simpson  Centenary  College,  located  at 

Indianola,  Warren  county.    Women  only  are  contributors.  The  Weekly 

Oskaloosa  Herald  comes  to  us  for  the  first  time  this  week.  It  contains  a  lively 
educational  department,  edited  by  J.  W.  Johnson,  county  superintendent. 
Supt.  Johnson  is  one  of  the  most  active  of  Iowa's  county  superintendents, 
who  seem  to  be,  judging  from  the  numerous  subscriptions  to  the  Weekly 
received  Irom  them,  an  energetic  and  well  educated  class  of  men.  See  the 
announcement  of  their  meeting  at  Des  Moines  next  month. 

Wisconsin. — The  Milwaukee  School  Board  estimate  the  cost  of  the  public 

schools  for  the  next  year  at  $188,000.  Hon.  W.  H.  Chandler,  one  of  the 

Board  of  Normal  School  Regents,  has  been  mentioned  by  several  papers  of 
the  state  as  a  suitable  candidate  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  on 


the  Republican  ticket.  A  new  interest  has  been  awakened  at  Beaver  Dam, 

in  the  Wayland  Institute  at  that  place.  Quite  a  handsonie  sum  of  money 
has  been  contributed  by  the  citizens  for  repairing  the  building  ami  beautify- 
ing the  grounds  of  the  institute.  It  is  stated  that  Prest.  and  ^rs.  Arey 

have  sold  the  school  at  Yonkers,  which  they  purchase£"a  year  ago. 

Illinois. — The  Legislature  of  Illinois  have  appropriated  to  the  Industrial 
University  the  sum  of  seventy  thousand  dollars.  Forty  thousand  dollars  of 
this  sum  are  for  the  erection  of  a  new  chemical  laboratory  building,  to  include 
two  laboratories  for  general  chemistry,  a  laboratory  for  agricultural  chemistry, 
a  pharmaceutical  and  a  metallurgical  laboratory,  besides  lecture  rooms,  store 
rooms,  a  balance  room,  a  photographic  atelier,  and  the  professor's  private  lab- 
oratory. The  remainder  of  the  appropriations  is  for  library,  cabinets,  green- 
house, and  botanical  laboratory,  taxes,  repairs,  etc.  No  appropriation  made  this 
session  passed  by  larger  majorities,  and  with  so  little  opposition.  The  annual 
commencement  exercises  will  occur  June  6th.  The  graduating  class  numbers 
forty.  The  Senate  has  confirmed  the  following  appointments  of  the  Gov- 
ernor as  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education:  Michael  Donahue,  De- 
witt ;  Isaac  Lessem,  Adams.  Senate  bill  220,  establishing  a  State  Histori- 
cal Library  and  Natural  History  Museum  in  the  capitol,  passed — 85  to  35.  It 
provides  for  arranging  and  classifyingvthe  geological  specimens  now  owned  by 
the  state,  and  such  duplicate  specimens  as  are  not  needed  in  the  museum  at 

Normal,  in  the  west  wing  of  the  capitol.  Nine  pupils  have  graduated  from 

the  West  Side  High  School,  at  Champaign,  into  idle  State  Industrial  Univer- 
sity. The  school  is  said  to  be  in  excellent  condition  under  the  principalship 
of  W.  H.  Fanning.  An  examination  of  candidates  for  cadetship  at  An- 
napolis was  begun  at  Champaign  last  Friday.  The  board  of  examiners  con- 
sisted of  Prof.  E.  Gastman,  Decatur;  Col.  W.  P.  Chandler,  Danville;  and 
Prof.  J.  C.  Pickard,  Champaign. 


EDUCATIONAL  CALENDAR. 

[Announcements  of  educational  gatherings,  in  alt  parts  of  the  country,  are  invited  for  in- 
sertion in  this  list.j 

June    1.  Kentucky  Teachers'  Association-Maysville,  2  days. 
"      2.  Union  Teachers'  Association,  Palmyra,  Wis. 
"     II.  Normal  Institute,  Caledonia,  Ohio,  6  weeks. 
"    12.  Normal  Institute,  Mishawaka,  Indiana,  1  week. 
"    25.  State  Normal  Institute,  DesMoines,  Iowa,  4  days. 
"    28.  County  Superintendents'  Convention,  DesMoines,  Iowa,  2  days. 
"    28.  Assoc.  of  Principals  and  City  SuperirU's,  DesMoines,  la.,  ,2  days. 

July  3.  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association,  Put'in  Bay,  3-days. 

"  '8.'  Normal  Institute,  Wenona,  111.,  4  weeks.  , 

•    "  9.  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  Montpelier,  Yt.  '• 

"  10.  French  Normal  School,  Amherst  College,  6  weeks. 

"  10.  American  Philological  Association,  Baltimore,  Md.,  3  days. 

"  10.  Educational  Association  of  Virginia,  Fredericksburg,  3  days. 

"  12.  Maryland  State  Teacjiers'  Association,  Easton. 

"  13.  Iowa  County  Superintendents,  Algona,  3  days.  « 

"  23.  Frankfort  ( Ind.)  N°™al  School,  6  weeks. 

"  23.  Normal  School  Lisbon,  Ohio,  5  weeks.  *  •  » 

"  30.  Teachers'  Institute,  Delavan,  1 1 1 3  weeks. 

Aug.    6.  Peoria  County  Teachers'  Drill  Institute,  Elmwood,  111.,  4  weeks. 
"     14.  National  Educational  Association,  Louisville,  Ky. 
"    29.  Arkansas  State  Teachers'  Association. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

[Any  book  named  in  this  list,  or  in  our  Notes,  may  be  obtained  by  forwarding  the /riee 
to  the  publishers  of  the  Weekly.] 


Authors.  Titles.  Publishers.  Prices. 

A  Beginning  in  German,  Bds.,  (J.  B.  Hceger  &  Sons)         f,  .30 

Academy  Sketches,  Descriptive  Notes  by  "Nemo,"  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons)  .75 

A  Century  of  Nursing,  pp.  133.  Pap.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons)  .50 

Baldauf  &  Ulbricht,  The  Progressive  Translator,  Bds.  (J.  B.  Hceger  &  Sons)  .40 

Bessy;  or  The  Fatal  Consequence  of  Telling  Lies,  pp.76,  ( Kelley,  Piet  &  Co.)  .40 

Brief  Honors  (Jericho  Series,  No.  2),  pp.  21S,  Hansen,  McChirg  &  Co.)  1.00 

Cook  (Rev.  Jos. ),  To  all  People.  Sermons,  etc.,  by  Moody,  (E.  B.  Treat)  2.00 

Crosby,  D.  D.,  (Howard, (Pulpit  Teachings  on  6r.  Sub.,  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons)  .10 

Dickens  (Charles), David  Copperfield,  2  vols. pp.  446,460,  (Hurd  &  Houghton)  4.00 

Dot  and  Dime,  pp.  162,  (A.  K.  Loring)  1.00 

Ella's  Half  Sovereign,  pp.  iv,  316,  ,  (Robert  Carter  &  Bros.)  1.25 

Formal  Fraternity,  pp.  87.  Flex.,  (Nelson  &  Phillips)  .75 

Fox,  D.D.,  (H.  1.1,  The  Student's  Commonplace  Book,  (A.  S.  Barnes &Co.)  450 

Frobisher  (J.E.),  Good  Selections,  No. 2,  pp.  i6o,Newis.  (Davis,  Bardeen  &  Co.)  .40 

Froude(Jas.  A.),  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects,  jd  se.  (Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.)  2.50 

Grey  (Mrs.)  The  Flirt,  pp.  197,  New  Ed.,  (T.  B.  Peterson  &  Bros.)  1.00 

Halen  <R.  J.),  Hortense,  pp.  64,  trans.,  (Kelly,  Piet  &  Co.)  .40 

Handbook  for  Hospital  Visitors,  No.  13,  pp.  157,  Flex.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons)  .50 

Handbook  for  Visitors  to  the  Poor-House,  No.  12,  pp.  75,  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons)  .50 

Haskins  (Rev  D.G.),  ABriefAc.  oftheUniv.  of  theSouth,  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.)  .15 

Heywood  (J.  C),  How  they  Strike  me,  these  Authors,  (J.  P.  l.ippincott  S:  Co.)  1.50 

Known  too  Late,  pp.  368,  (Kelly,  Piet  &  Co.)  1.25 

Mason  (F.  H.),  The  Forty-second  Ohio  Infantry,  pp.  307,  (Cobb,  Andrews  &  Co.)  2.00 

Nineteen  Beautiful  Years,  Neived.,  pp.  241,  ( Harper  &  Bros.)  1.00 

Nissen  (J.),  Erzahlungen  aus  den  vierEvangelien,  (American  Tract  Society)  .50 

Peres  (J.J.),  The  Child's  Arithmetic  Examp.  B'k,2ded.  (A.  F.  Dod  &  Co.)  .15 

Pollard  (M.  M.),  Nellie's  Secret,  pp.  vii,  172,  (Robert  Carter  &  Bros.)  1.00 

Porter,  Helps  toOfficial  Members  of  the  M.E.  Ch., pp. 180,  (Nelson  &  Phillips)  .80 

Post  (  Hoyt),  Michigan  ;  Revised  Rules  of  the  Courts,  (Richmond,  Backus  &  Co.)  3.00 

Prentiss  (Geo.  L.),  Our  National  Bane,  pp.  124,  Pap.,  (A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.)  .50 

Robinson  (W.  S.),  "Warrington"  Pen  Portraits,  pp.  592,  (A.  Williams  &  Co.)  2.50 

The  Diadem  of  School  Songs,  New  issue,  ills.,  pp.  160,  (Davis,  Bardeen  &  Co.)  .50 

Weitzman  (C.  F.),  Manual  of  Musical  Theory,  pp.  289,  (W.  A.  Pond  &  Co.)  2-50 
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Editorial. 


THE  proceedings  of  the  International  Conference  held  at 
Philadelphia  July  17th  and  18th,  in  connection  with  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1876,  have  been  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  and  are  now  being  distributed.  They 
form  a  closely  printed  document  of  92  pages,  embracing  ver- 
batim reports  of  the  discussions,  a  table  of  contents,  and  a  cata- 
logue of  the  representatives  participating  in  the  Conference. 
From  the  latter  it  appears  that  twelve  foreign  countries,  to-wit : 
The  Argentine  Republic,  Austria,  Brazil,  Canada,  England,  Fin- 
land, Germany,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Japan,  Russia,  Spain,  and 
Sweden  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings.  Besides  these, 
twenty-two  states  and  two  territories  of  the  American  Union  were 
represented  in  the  Conference  by  102  persons.  The  number  of 
foreign  representatives  was  17.  Among  the  distinguished  for- 
eigners present  were  G.  Videla  Dorna,  of  the  Argentine  Republic  ; 
Dr.  F.  Migerka,  Chief  Commissioner  of  Austria  ;  Dr.  Philip  Da 
Motta,  Brazilian  Educational  Commissioner  ;  Hon.  J.  George 
Hodgins,  Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  Ontario  ;  Hon.  Fuji- 
maro  Tanaka,  Vice  Minister  of  Education,  Japan  ;  Col.  Juan 
Marin,  Spanish  Royal  Commissioner  ;  Dr.  G.  Seelhorst,  of  the 
School  of  Art,  Nuremberg,  Germany  ]  and  Professor  C.  J. 
Meyerberg,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

Among  the  more  interesting  topics  discussed  by  the  Confer- 
ence we  may  mention  the  paper  on  Courses  of  Study,  from  the 
Primary  School  to  the  University,  by  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris  of  St. 
Louis,  with  remarks  thereon  by  Dr.  Da  Motta,  of  Brazil,  Mr. 
Hodgins  of  Ontario,  and  Dr.  Meyerberg,  of  Sweden  ;  Sketch  of 
Education  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  by  Inspector  General  Hitch- 
cock ;  Education  in  Japan,  by  Dr.  Murray  ;  The  Teacher  in 
Different  Countries,  his  preparation,  status,  salary,  and  tenure 
of  office,  by  Drs.  Hodgins  and  Meyerberg,  and  Prof.  Jones  of 
England  ;  The  Normal  School  System  and  Rights  of  Teachers 
in  Ontario,  by  Dr.  Hodgins ;  The  Normal  Schools  of  Finland, 
by  Prof.  C.  J.  Hogman  of  the  Normal  School  at  Yyveskyla, 


Finland  ;  Education  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  by  Senor  G. 
Videla  Dorna,  Charge  d'  Affaires,  Argentine  Republic  ;  The 
Condition  of  Teachers  in  the  United  States,  by  Hon.  ].  P. 
Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania;  The  Supervision  of  Schools  in 
Sweden,  by  Dr.  Meyerberg  ;  Pedagogical  Museums,  by  Dr.  Hoyt, 
of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Hodgins,  of  Ontario  ;  and  Public  In- 
struction in  Austria,  by  Dr.  F.  Migerka,  Austrian  Chief  Com- 
missioner. 

During  the  closing  session  of  this,  the  first  International 
Conference  of  Educators  ever  held  in  any  country,  the  plan  of  a 
permanent  International  Educational  Congress,  to  be  organized 
in  connection  with  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878,  was  fully  dis- 
cussed. The  sentiment  in  favor  of  such  an  organization  was 
nearly  unanimous,  and  the  following  resolution  offered  by  Dr. 
Hodg'ns,  of  Ontario,  was  finally  passed  : 

11  Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference,  it  is 
desirable  that  there  should  be  held  at  the  next  Universal  Exposi- 
tion, an  International  Congress,  and  that  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  is  hereby  requested  to  take  such  steps, 
whether  by  correspondence  with  foreign  governments,  or  other- 
wise, as  to  him  shall  seem  most  proper  to  bring  about  that  result." 

The  question  of  such  an  organization  is  thus  fairly  presented 
for  consideration  by  the  friends  of  education  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  American  edu- 
cators are  disposed  to  take  the  initiative  in  bringing  about  such 
a  Congress.  Who  can  doubt  that  a  result  of  this  kind  once 
achieved  would  be  but  another  step  toward  universal  brotherhood 
among  the  nations  ?  Of  all  the  International  Congresses  for 
whatever  object  proposed,  this  will  appear  to  the  truly  thoughtful 
mind  to  be  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  and  beneficent  in  its 
aims.  The  universal  education  of  the  race  means  universal 
elevation  and  eventually  fraternization.  If  the  nations  of  the 
earth  are  ever  to  be  raised  to  that  happy  condition  when  they 
shall  "learn  war  no  more,"  it  must  be  effected  through  the 
mighty  power  of  true  teaching,  and  the  manifold  influences  that 
grow  out  of  free  thought,  free  speech,  and  a  free  press  directed 
to  the  intellectual  and  moral  regeneration  of  all  men. 

The  progress  of  education  depends  largely  upon  the  teachings 
of  experience.  All  civilized  nations  are  at  work  upon  the  prob- 
lem, and  each  is  learning  some  new  lesson  of  wisdom  by  which 
all  may  be  profited.  Through  discussion  and  a  comparison  of 
the  systems  and  methods  of  different  countries  in  these  interna- 
tional congresses,  the  valuable  lessons  of  each  may  be  learned  by 
all,  and  the  educational  wisdom  of  the  w^ild  may  thus  be  made 
tributary  to  the  advancement  of  a  cause  that  ministers  to  the 
world's  greatest  needs.  Not  by  the  onward  tramp  of  armies, 
the  protocols  of  dissembling  diplomats,  the  edicts  of  ambitious 
potentates,  or  even  the  enactments  of  free  legislative  assemblies, 
but  by  the  growth  of  ideas,  by  the  silent  yet  potent  influence  of  the 
school  and  the  teacher,  must  the  race  be  lifted  from  the  depths  of 
ignorance  and  degradation  to  the  sublime  heights  of  moral  and 
intellectual  greatness,  and  to  the  realms  of  enduring  prosperity 
and  happiness.  What  miracles  of  beneficence  might  not  be  per- 
formed for  the  down-trodden  and  suffering  millions,  could  the 
boundless  waste  of  war  be  conserved  and  applied  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  arts  of  peace  ! 

We  should  rejoice  to  see  this  project  of  a  permanent  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  educators  carried  to  completion,    We  should 
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be  proud  to  know  that  it  has  been  effected  primarily  through  the 
energy,  intelligence,  and  professional  zeal  of  American  educators. 
We  should  like  to  behold  the  evidence  that  such  a  result  would 
afford,  of  the  disposition  of  American  teachers  to  lead  in  the 
propagation  of  ideas  distinctively  American,  as  well  as  in  the 
assimilation  of  all  that  can  in  any  manner  contribute  to  the 
growth  and  efficiency  of  our  own  cherished  means  of  instruction. 
It  remains  for  them  to  determine  whether  this  grand  conception 
shall  be  realized,  and  whether  the  International  Educational 
Congress  shall  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  recognized  agencies 
for  the  promotion  of  universal  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Will  the  numerous  educational 
associations  soon  to  assemble  in  various  portions  of  the  country 
lay  hold  of  the  problem  and  render  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion such  efficient  support  as  will  lead  to  a  consummation  so 
devoutly  to  be  wished  ?    Nous  verrons. 

Through  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  we  have  received 
the  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  Colony 
of  Victoria,  Australia,  for  the  year  1875-6,  affording  a  fresh 
illustration  of  the  comprehensive  and  invaluable  work  being 
performed  by  the  Bureau.  The  Report  in  question  is  a  systematic 
and  thorough  exhibit  of  the  educational  condition  of  that  distant 
community,  and  will  be  read  with  attention  by  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  progress  of  education  throughout  the  world.  It 
is  a  document  of  60  pages,  double  the  size  of  those  of  our  own 
school  reports.  It  contains  the  usual  statistical  and  financial 
tables  with  the  sub-reports  of  the  inspectors  of  fourteen  districts. 
The  enumeration  of  the  school  population  includes  children  from 
3  to  6,  from  6  to  13,  and  from  13  to  16  years  of  age  respect- 
ively. Of  the  first  class,  there  are  in  the  colony  76,034.  Of  the 
second,  192,065,  and  of  the  third,  12,884,  giving  a  total  of  280,- 
983.  The  number  of  children  between  3  and  6  years  of  age  in 
attendance  at  private  and  industrial  schools  during  the  year 
named  above  was  5,218.  The  total  number  of  all  ages  attending 
private  schools,  colleges,  grammar,  reformatory,  and  industrial 
schools  was  24,666.  The  number  of  state  and  capitation  schools 
in  operation  was  1,320.  The  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  in 
these  schools  was  220,533,  and  the  average  attendance  was  101,- 
495.  The  number  on  the  rolls,  reduced  for  attendance  at  more 
than  one  school,  gives  195,252  distinct  individual  children  that 
have  attended  during  the  year.  The  enrollment  in  the  Colony 
has  increased  from  135,962  in  1872  to  220,533  in  x875,  and  the 
average  attendance  from  68,436  to  101,495  m  the  same  time. 

The  total  cost  for  the  year  1875  °f  the  instruction  of  each 
child  in  average  attendance  was  ^3,  ns.  6^(d.  and  for  each 
child  under  instruction,  jQt,  17s.  2d.  A  Training  Institution 
for  teachers  is  in  operation  and  is  meeting  with  a  gratifying 
measure  of  success,  152  persons  having  sought  admission  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  term  embraced  in  the  year  covered  by 
the  Report.  Measures  have  been  taken  to  secure  the  services  of 
a  Training  Superintendent  from  some  one  of  the  most  approved 
training  schools  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  a  salary  of  not  less 
than  800  pounds  per  annum,  with  quarters  and  his  passage  by 
the  mail  steamship  at  the  public  expense.  The  sub-reports  of 
the  District  Inspectors  are  well  written  and  exhibit  a  degree  of 
scholarship  in  those  officers  that  promises  well  for  an  efficient 
and  wise  administration  of  the  schools  under  their  supervision. 
On  the  whole,  we  are  able  to  express  ourselves  as  highly  gratified 
at  the  presentation  which  this  excellent  report  gives  of  the  con- 
dition of  public  education  among  our  antipodal  brethren. 


Still,  from  time  to  time,  we  have  intelligence  that  the  warfare 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  upon  the  free  public  school  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States  is  maintained.  We  are  not  aware  that 
as  yet  it  has  done  any  particular  harm  ;  but  it  will  be  strange  if 
the  continual  dropping  does  not  at  length  wear  away  the  stone. 
The  persistent  pressure  of  so  large  a  body  as  Catholicism  musters 
in  this  country,  headed  by  leaders  so  crafty  and  able,  and  they 
under  the  domination  of  the  acute  counsellors  and  agents  of  the 
Pope  at  Rome,  must  at  last  weaken  the  superstructure  of  our 
splendid  system  of  education,  unless  it  is  constantly  buttressed 
by  a  sound  public  opinion  and  by  the  equally  persistent  pressure 
of  Protestant  educators  and  others  of  the  faith  who  help  to  make 
public  opinion,  in  defense  of  that  which  America  holds  so  dear 
and  sacred.  We  have  no  fear  that  the  entrenchments  of  the 
common  school  are  to  be  taken  at  any  single  dash  of  the  enemy, 
or  by  repeated  charges  from  the  open  field.  It  is  rather  by  sap- 
ping and  mining  that  the  way  may  be  prepared  for  the  final 
explosion  that  shall  leave  them  in  hopeless  ruin. 

The  latest  of  these  efforts  that  has  come  to  our  notice  is  a  behest 
from  under  the  very  shadows  of  the  Vatican.  The  renowned  So- 
ciety for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  which  has  for  ages  been  a 
most  effective  agent  in  the  spread  and  maintenance  of  Catholi- 
cism, has  recently  issued  an  address  on  this  subject,  which,  trans- 
lated from  its  original  Latin,  has  found  its  way  into  an  American 
newspaper.  By  it  the  bishops  of  Mother  Church  are  exhorted  to 
preserve  their  flocks  by  all  means  possible  from  the  "dangers" 
of  the  public  schools.  Catholic  parents  are  to  be  warned  in  no 
case  to  send  their  children  to  them,  except  when  no  parish  or 
other  Catholic  school  is  at  hand  ;  and  in  these  exceptional  cases, 
the  children  are  to  be  duly  and  diligently  instructed  in  the  faith 
by  other  means.  But,  that  exceptions  may  be  rare  as  possible, 
it  is  prescribed  as  a  matter  of  supreme  importance  that  Catholic- 
religionists  should  have,  in  every  place,  schools  of  their  own  not 
inferior  to  the  public  schools.  Liberal  provision  should  be  made 
for  founding  and  thoroughly  equipping  such  schools.  Wealthy 
Catholics,  and  such  as  are  "members  of  legislative  bodies,"  are 
specially  exhorted  and  admonished  to  keep  this  end  ever  in  view. 

In  the  last  injunction  mentioned — that  to  "members  of  legis- 
lative bodies  " — -resides  one  of  the  greatest  dangers.  Within  a 
very  few  years,  the  country  has  seen  in  repeated  cases  how  pliable 
the  average  legislator  is  under  the  manipulations  of  the  Catholic, 
where  he  is  numerous  to  hold  the  political  "balance  of  power," 
or  seriously  affect  the  popular  vote  in  the  state  or  in  the  member's 
own  district.  The  "  Geghan  Bill"  in  Ohio,  and  the  "Gray 
Nuns'  Act  "  in  New  York — the  latter  strictly  an  educational 
measure,  virtually  giving  the  graduates  of  a  certain  convent- 
school  in  northern  New  York  equal  professional  standing  before 
the  law  with  the  graduates  of  the  state  normal  schools — are 
among  the  most  notorious  cases.  The  time  was  when  the  Roman 
Catholic  schools  of  New  York  city  had  only  to  prefer  their  de- 
mands to  secure  their  scores  of  thousands  of  dollars  from  the 
public  funds  to  upbuild  their  sectarian  institutions ;  while,  as  if 
to  take  the  curse  off  these  appropriations,  a  few  hundreds  were, 
with  equal  impropriety  and  injustice,  doled  out  to  Protestant 
schools. 

Perhaps  the  best  hope  of  the  Protestant,  or  rather  American, 
side  in  this  irrepressible  conflict,  is  in  the  want  of  absolute  unity 
among  the  Catholics  themselves  in  their  theories  and  practices 
related  to  it.  In  nearly  every  community  where  an  attempt  has 
been  made  by  the  bishops  and  priests  to  separate  Catholic  from 
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Protestant  children  in  their  schooreducation,~some  parents  of 
the  Romish  faith  are  found  fearless,  independent,  and  patriotic 
enough  to  keep  their  offspring  in  the  public  schools,  and  brave 
the  consequences,  which  ecclesiastical  authorities  rarely  venture 
to  push  beyond  simple  admonition  or  other  mild  discipline. 
Occasionally — but  rarely,  it  must  be  confessed — a  parish  priest 
has  been  found  who,  in  practical  defiance  of  his  superiors,  has 
stood  up  in  courageous  defense  of  the  American  system,  and 
refused  to  apply  the  injunctions  and  threats  of  the  Church 
against  it.  A  few  influential  laymen,  like  ex-Mayor  Kelley,  of 
Pittsburg,  have  lent  their  influence  unreservedly  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  common  school.  The  services  of  such  men,  in  a 
country  so  subject  to  the  dominant  influence  of  popular  leaders 
as  ours,  can  not  be  spared  to  Catholicism  ;  and  the y  will  not  be 
severely  disciplined.  They  are  the  salt  that  will  go  far  to  save 
the  educational  earth — at  least  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

W. 


WHAT  CAN  WE  DO  FOR  UNEMPLOYED  TEACHERS? 

State  Supt.  E.  S.  Carr,  California. 

UPON  my  table  are  not  less  than  fifty  applications  from  eastern  teachers, 
for  positions  in  the  California  schools,  received  during  the  last  month. 
They  have  numbered  hundreds  during  the  year.  One  teacher  says,  "  I  have 
a  fine  school,  and  an  excellent  position,  with  a  salary  of  #900  a  year,  but 
looking  out  on  the  19th  of  April,  into  a  fast  falling  snow  storm,  I  think  this  a 
good  country  to  get  away  from."  Another  says,  "  I  must  live  in  a  warmer 
climate,  or  give  up  teaching  altogether."  Many  write  of  the  over-crowding 
into  the  profession  in  the  older  states,  and  think  there  must  be  more  elbow 
room  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Others  hear  of  the  larger  salaries  paid  in  Califor- 
nia, and  argue  from  that  a  scarcity  of  hands  in  the  educational  harvest  field. 
To  one  and  all  these,  we  are  compelled  to  say,  do  not  come  to  California 
without  means  enough  to  wait  a  year  or  more  unemployed.  Our  population 
is  already  doubly  and  trebly  provided  with  the  best  of  teachers.  Some  of  the 
most  energetic  and  the  most  enterprising  from  the  older  states  early  cast  their 
lot  with  the  gold  hunters,  and  California,  bound  to  have  the  best  her  gold 
would  buy,  has  been  getting  it,  ever  since,  in  education,  as_jn  everything 
else.  Gold  will  buy  teaching  capacity,  though  it  cannot  the  capacity  to  learn  ; 
the  Californians  are  not  wont  to  grudge  anything  to  the  schools.  In  twenty- 
five  years  they  have  spent  over  thirty  millions  of  dollars  for  public  education. 
There  is  only  one  reason  why  thev  are  not  ready  to  employ  every  teacher  who 
wishes  to  come  to  us, — and  that  is,  the  tack  of  scholars.  Look  at  the  statistics 
of  population,  and  you  will  find  that  we  are  yet  only  a  handful,  compared  with 
the  older  states. 

Again,  our  state  and  city  normal  schools  are  graduating  more  than  enough 
teachers  to  fill  the  vacancies  made  by  resignations,  or  the  demands  from  new 
districts.  In  obtaining  situations,  then,  graduates  have  an  advantage  in  the 
influence  of  relatives  and  friends,  and  in  many  districts,  here  as  well  as  in  the 
east,  this  influence  counts  against  experience  in  teaching. 

Our  school  boards  are  elected  as  yours  are,  and  our  school  interests  are  not 
always  in  the  best  hands. 

There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  appeals  of  hundreds  of  qualified  persons  for 
employment  in  the  work  for  which  they  have  prepared  with  so  much  diligence 
and  sacrifice.  It  is  painful  to  say,  "  there  is  no  work  in  all  the  land,"  to  such 
as  those.  Does  not  the  fact  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  teachers  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  and  such  crying  need  of  them  in  places  where  the  people  are 
too  poor  to  employ  them,  point  directly  to  a  national  zvork  in  education,  for 
which,  as  yet,  no  provision  has  been  made  ?  There  are  hundreds  of  trained 
teachers  who  would  go  into  those  dark  portions  of  the  country,  marked  on 
the  map  of  illiteracy,  if  they  could  be  protected  and  paid,  as  they  can  be  only 
by  some  national  provision.  It  may  be  said  that  the  nation  coujfl  just  as 
properly  move  a  surplus  of  shoemakers  or  carpenters  from  one  section  to  an- 
other, and  viewed  from  one  stand  point  this  is  true  ;  but  the  relation  of  the 
teacher  to  the  public  service  is  rather  that  of  the  army  and  navy.  The  Pres- 
ident's inaugural  speech  touched  the  point  of  this'^subject :  "  A  liberal  and 
permanent  provision  should  be  made  for  the  support  of  free  schools  by  state 
governments,  and,  if  need  be,  supplemented  by  legitimate  aid  from  the  na- 
tional authority."    It  only  needs  a  wise  and  judicious  use  of  this  authority,  to 


utilize  all  the  educational  force  in  the  land,  and  in  so  doing,  to  give  added 
dignity  and  importance  to  the  profession.  The  influence  of  educators  through- 
out the  country  should  be  concentrated  in  an  effort  to  elevate  our  much  neglected 
Bureau  of  Educatiou  into  a  Department  second  in  dignity  to  no  other  arm  of 
the  public  service.  I  have  advocated  this  for  years,  without  hope  of  its  ac- 
complishment in  my  time,  but  the  recognition  of  a  necessity  for  some  form  "of 
national  aid,  so  pointedly  and  publicly  made  by  the  President,  inspires  me 
with  the  belief  that  the  auspicious  moment  is  near,  to  prove  that  organization, 
under  free  institutions,  may  accomplish  the  same  grand  results  for  education, 
that  despotic  governments  have  achieved  in  other  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 


HOW  TO  STUDY. 

John  M.  Eddy,  Table  Bluff,  California. 

IT  is  of  more  importance  that  the  common  school  teacher  should  possess  a 
true  conception  of  what  study  is,  than  that  he  should  be  an  accomplished 
linguist,  or  be  conversant  with  all  the  natural  sciences.  If  there  is  anything 
which  it  should  be  incumbent  upon  the  teacher  to  faithfully  impart  to  every 
pupil,  it  is  the  art  of  correct  study  ;  and  if  there  is  anything  that  is  generally 
neglected  in  our  common  schools,  it  is  instruction  in  this  very  art.  But  so 
many  of  our  district  teachers  have  acquired  their  stock  of  learning  by  an  exer- 
cise of  the  mechanical,  parrot-like  process,  so  prevalent  in  country  schools, 
that  few  of  them  appreciate  the  real  worth  of  absorbing  application,  and  it  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  they  can  enlighten  their  pupils  much  in  regard  to 
that  of  which  they  themselves  are  entirely  ignorant. 

Reform  is  as  certainly  necessary  in  the  manner  of  pupils'  studying,  as  in 
other  matters,  over  which  statesmen  have  exercised  their  wits  in  vain.  It  is 
a  deplorable  fact  that  more  labor  is  now  wasted  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  an 
education  than  would  suffice,  if  properly  applied,  to  learn  a  trade  or  read  for  a 
profession.  It  may  safely  be  stated  that  pupils  in  general  consume  thrice  the 
amount  of  time  in  committing  a  lesson  that  is  actually  required  ;  and  it  all 
arises  from  the  simple  fact  that  they  have  never  been  taught  how  to  study. 

Pupils  have  an  unaccountable  way  of  receiving  a  lesson,  so  to  speak,  through 
the  eye  and  discharging  it  by  means  of  the  tongue,  without  its  having  made 
the  least  impression  on  their  minds.  Very  seldom  do  you  find  a  pupil  who 
exercises  much  thought  in  committing  a  lesson :  he  has  never  learned  its  value 
or  comprehended  its  importance  as  an  element  of  study,  and  therefore  ignores 
its  use  in  accomplishing  his  task.  Herein  lies  the  difficulty  ;  he  is  not  taught 
that  there  can  be  no  effectual  study  without  vigourous  thought.  How  com- 
mon it  is  to  see  pupils,  with  book  in  hand,  lips  moving  and  eyes  fixed  ab- 
stractedly on  some  familiar  object  of  the  school  room,  trying  to  memorize 
some  difficult  passage  of  their  lesson  !  A  single  glance  at  the  blank  look  and 
preoccupied  air  of  the  pupil  would  convince  the  most  careless  observer  that 
the  mind  of  the  child  was  absorbed  by  something  entirely  foreign  to  the  sub- 
ject-matter contained  111  the  text-book.  Who  would  not  prefer  to  see  a  pupil 
engaged  heart  and  soul  in  ingenious  mischief,  than  attempting  to  study  in  this 
manner  ? 

One  trouble  is  that  pupils  are  not  made  to  comprehend  the  due  weight, 
measure,  and  force  of  -words.  If  they  could  understand  the  full  meaning  of 
words  and  the  close  relation  existing  between  them  and  the  subject-matter,  the 
difficulty  would  to  some  extent  be  remedied.  But  authors  and  teachers  in  too 
many  cases  use  an  abstruse  and  inverted  method  of  explanation,  that  abounds 
in  technical  words,  technically  related,  which  is  ill-calculated  for  conveying 
clear  impressions.  This  is  entirely  wrong.  Every  lesson  should  be  expressed 
in  the  simplest  language  attainable,  and  then  abundantly  impressed  by  com- 
prehensive illustrations. 

During  an  experience  of  eight  years  in  the  common  schools,  I  have  never 
found  a  pupil  who  could  master  the  principles  of  arithmetic  by  studying  the 
rules  given  in  the  text-book  ;  nor  am  I  anxious  that  they  should  master  arith- 
metic in  this  way.  More  than  this,  I  have  observed  that  as  soon  as  the  pupil 
has  become  familiar  with  the  mechanical  workings  of  the  fundamental  rules, 
and  enters  what  we  term  the  logical  portion  of  arithmetic,  he  is  puzzled  to 
know  what  must  be  done  with  the  numbers  that  may  occur  in  the  statement  of 
a  problem.  Now,  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  he  has  heretofore  supposed 
arithmetic  to  consist  of  numbers  onlv,  and  has  not  learned  that  the  solution  of 
a  problem  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  words  connecting  the  relative 
values  in  the  text.  He  does  not  know  whether  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  or 
divide,  but  tries  each  one  in  turn  till  he  obtains  the  answer  given  in  the  book. 
This  custom  is  pernicious,  and  a  slight  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher'will  in- 
stitute a  better  state  of  things.  In  the  first  place,  require  the  pupils  to  make 
a  statement  of  every  example  that  is  to  be  solved,  without  performing  the  opera- 
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tions  indicated,  and  have  them  continue  this  till  they  are  sure  in  every  case 
thafit  will  fcive"  the  required  answer.  This  will  soon  be  attended  by  good  re- 
sults, andthe  habit  of  working  for  the  sole  purpose  of  procuring  a  certain  an- 
swer will  have  been  broken.  The  pupil  may  be  further  improved  by  receiv- 
ing a  little  instruction  in  language,  with  a  few  problems  in  arithmetic  as  the 
language  lesson. 

Much  trouble  might  be  avoided  by  the  teacher  if  he  would  devote  some  of 
his  time  to  showing  them  how  to  study,  and  by  studying  with  them  and  help- 
ing them  to  get  their  lessons.  It  is  an  easy  matter  for  the  teacher  to  hold  the 
attention  of  the  pupils  while  he  instructs  them  orally  ;  and  he  may  in  this 
manner,  even  by  employing  the  same  language  used  in  the  book,  help  them 
to  commit  a  lesson  in  one-fourth  of  the  time  that  it  usually  takes  them  to  ac- 
quire it.  By  thus  demonstrating  to  the  pupils  with  what  ease  a  task  may  be 
accomplished  when  the  faculties  are  awake,  a  teacher  can  readily  convince 
them  that  only  diligent  application  of  the  mental  powers  is  necessary  to  ren- 
der studying  a  pastime. 

Another  reprehensible  practice  is  that  of  trying  to  "swallow"  a  whole  les- 
son serpent-like  at  one  effort.  Nothing  is  more  productive  of  imperfect  and 
half-learned  lessons  than  this  habit  of  trying  to  get  it  all  at  once.  Teach  the 
pupils  to  commence  at  the  beginning  and  master  each  step  in  their  task  as 
they  proceed.  If  this  plan  is  followed,  I  am  confident  that  the  same  amount 
of  application  will  yield  more  abundantly  of  a  richer  fruit. 


SCHOOL  READING. 


J.  W.  Boothby,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 

VERY  few  teachers  of  elocution,  of  any  thing  like  extended  experience, 
can  have  failed  to  notice  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  results 
obtained  as  compared  with  the  exertions  made.  Not  only  is  this  true  in  regard 
to  common  schools,  but  the  evil  extends  to  high  schools  and  academies,  and 
even  to  colleges.  Its  causes  I  take  to  be  bwo,  and  its  partial  remedy,  at 
least,  simple.  Children  are  a  good  deal  like  Chinamen  ;  they  need  a  pattern. 
Good  reading  is,  after  all,  largely  a  matter  of  feeling,  of  sentiment,  of  delicate 
perception.  To  produce  good  readers,  the  mind  must  be  trained  not  only  to 
lopk  for  the  dictionary  meaning  of  the  words,"  but  also  that  finer,  subtler 
meaning  which  the  author  was  thinking  of  when  he  used  them.  No  rules,  be 
they  ever  so  clear  and  definite  and  true,  can  give  this.  The  architect  does  not 
gather  together  the  masons,  and  the  carpenters,  and  harangue  them  concerning 
the  proportions  and  beauties  of  the  temple  to  be  ;  telling  them  to  put  here  a 
cornice,  and  there  a  frieze,  and  yonder  a  carved  capital ;  but  he  makes  a  model 
or  a  drawing  of  every  detail,  so  that  the  builder  takes  in  his  whole  idea  at  a 
single  glance  of  the  eye.  Scientific  lecturers  have,  within  the  last  few  years, 
recognized  the  value  of  this  method ;  and  now,  in  the  best  colleges,  the 
stereopticon  tells  in  a  moment  what  the  professor  could  not  in  an  hour.  A 
few  strokes  of  the  chalk  from  a  skillful  hand  will  let  more  light  into  the 
juvenile  brain  than  a  page  of  brevier.  If  you  want  to  teach  a  pupil  to  read  a 
piece  well,  read  it  well  yourself  in  his  hearing.  A  minute  or  two  will  suffice 
to  show  him  a  meaning  and  beauties  in  it  which  he  never  guessed.  A  child 
learns  to  talk  by  hearing  other  people  talk  ;  so  he  learns  to  read  by  hearing 
other  people  read.  My  first  suggestion  to  teachers,  then,  is  to  become  good 
readers  themselves  ;  to  read  the  piece  or  the  verse  as  it  ought  to  be  read,  and 
then  let  the  pupil  imitate  them,  and  he  will  soon  form  the  habit  of  looking  at 
the  sense  of  the  words,  as  well  as  at  their  definition  and  form. 

The  suggestion  of  Miss  May,  in  No.  1 1  of  the  Weekly,  in  regard  to  lesson 
leaves,  published  weekly  for  the  primary  grades,  is  an  excellent  one  as  far  as 
it  goes.  It  would  undoubtedly  take  away  much  of  the  listlessness  and  dull- 
ness from  the  sleepy  atmosphere  of  that  thickly  populated  region,  the  primary 
class  room.  "  Beware  cf  routine,"  said  that  acute  Frenchman,  Jacques  Matter, 
"  it  is  fatal  to  teaching."  It  is  the  bane  of  the  reading  class.  Its  cause  lies 
partly  in  the  teacher,  and  partly  in  the  text-book.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  great  advances  have  been  made  in  the  last  thirty  years  in  educational 
methods  and  text-books  ;  but  the  substitution  of  the  modern  reader  for  the 
masterpieces  of  English  literature  as  wholes,  is  not  one  of  them.  The  reader 
is  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches.  To  nine  pupils  out  of  ten  it  is  merely  the 
instrument, — the  tool, — with  which  he  "  learns  to  read";  a  necessary,  but  not 
particularly  interesting  utensil  in  his  educational  kitchen.  Every  winter  he 
"  goes  through"  it  once  or  twice,  with  about  as  much  enthusiasm  as  when  he 
washes  his  face  or  pulls  on  his  boots.  The  idea  that  he  has  been  reading 
extracts  from  the  works,  and  has  had  an  opportunity  of  thinking  over  again 
the  very  choicest  thoughts  of  the  choicest  men  of  all  time,  has  never  dawned 
upon  his  mind  or  his  teacher's.    Now,  to  kill  one  bird  with  one  stone  is  un- 


doubtedly fair  work,  unless  you  can,  with  the  same  exertion  and  a  good  deal 
more  comfort,  kill  two. 

Away  with  the  whole  generation  of  readers.  As  soon  as  the  child  can  read 
with  any  sort  of  ease,  let  him  read  easy  stories  of  the  very  best  kind,  such,  for 
example,  as  may  be  found  in  Scribner's  St.  Nicholas.  Then  let  him  advance, 
by  easy  gradations,  to  the  higher  kinds  of  literature — history,  poetry,  essays, 
and  philosophy  ;  always  taking  care  to  have  him  read  the  works  entire,  and, 
by  the  aid  of  the  teacher  and  by  independent  research,  become  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  author,  including  any  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
he  may  have  been  placed  and  which  influenced  his  writings,  as  well  as  a 
sketch  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  In  this  way,  not  only  may  pupils  be 
made  good  readers,  but  intelligent  men  and  women.  Besides,  a  taste  will 
thus  be  cultivated,  which  will  lead  them  to  pursue  their  studies  of  this  sort 
after  leaving  school.  Half  an  hour  a  day  during  the  usual  school-going  period 
would  be  quite  enough,  if  properly  improved,  to  make  a  tolorably  well-read 
person.  In  this  way  every  pupil — at  least  of  the  public  high  schools — might 
become  acquainted  with  not  only  the  best  literature  of  his  own  language,  but, 
through  translations,  with  the  masterpieces  of  antiquity  which  the  weary 
aspirant  after  baccalaureate  honors  dozes  oyer,  and  dog-ears  through  five  or 
six  of  the  best  years  of  his  life.  "  But,"  some  economical  soul  will  urge, 
"  the  cost  would  be  too  great."  Let  the  call  for  suitable  editions  of  the  best 
literature  once  be  plainly  heard,  and  it  will  be  as  soon  obeyed  as  was  the  call 
for  the  cheap  newspaper. 


TRUANCY— ITS  CAUSES  AND  REMEDIES— FIRST  PAPER. 


Henry  Sabin,  Clinton,  Iowa. 


M' 


first  prescribe  the  ordinary  remedies,  such  as  whipping,  scolding,  or 
disgrace.  When  these  fail,  they  advise  the  heroic  treatment,  a  sound  whip- 
ping at  school  and  a  sounder  one  at  home,  with  whatever  additional  disgrace 
and  discomfort  seems  raott  adapted  to  the  case.  After  this,  conscious  of  duty 
performed,  they  are  glad  when,  through  withdrawal  or  suspension,  the  patient 
is  off  their  hands.  But  the  thoughtful  student  of  educational  economy  ra%  _ 
gards  the  subject  of  truancy-as  worthy  of  a  calm,  dispassionate  consideration.    ,  * 

Whether  justly  or  unjustly,  the  public  mind  considers  the  growth  and  in- 
crease of  truancy  as  indicating  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  school  system. 
The  causes  of  truancy  may  be  considered  as  threefold ;  the  morale  of  the 
school ;  the  influences  and  surroundings  of  home  ;  the  enticements  and  allure- 
ments of  the  streets.  I  propose  to  consider  these  causes  in  three  short 
papers. 

The  school  is  not  always  a  civilizer.  I  fear  it  is  sometimes  the  reverse  of 
this.  It  certainly  is,  when  we  fail  to  provide  for  cultivating  the  resthetical  part 
of  the  child's  nature.  A  little  sunshine  is  the  best  possible  tonic  for  teacher 
and  pupils.  The  picture  upon  the  wall,  the  uniform  neatness  of  the  room, 
the  smile  which  lights  up  the  teacher's  face,  are  most  important  factors  in 
disciplining  a  school.  With  a  teacher  given  to  fault-finding,  with  hard,  dry 
lessons,  exacted  to  the  very  letter  of  the  book,  with  that  rigid  discipline  which 
makes  no  distinction  between  a  fault  and  a  crime,  I  cannot  wonder  that  the 
temptation  to  spend  the  day  on  the  hills,  under  the  trees,  by  the  brook,  look- 
ing up  into  the  laughing,  loving  face  of  nature,  is  almost  irresistible. 

In  a  systematic  treatment  of  this  subject  the  "  ounce  of  prevention  "  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of.  As  iron,  submitted  to  intense  heat  until  certain  chemical 
changes  take  place,  is  converted  into  steel,  so,  many  a  boy  having  once  yielded 
to  temptation,  has  been  changed  by  the  fiery  ordeal  of  discipline,  into  a  con- 
firmed and  hardened  truant. 

It  is  sometimes  well  to  let  the  cooling  waters  of  love  fall  like  baptismal 
rain  on  the  heated  brow  of  the  child.  The  treatment  which  I  urge  is  not 
laxity  of  discipline.  I  would  meet  the  first  instance  of  truancy  with  firmness, 
but  with  the  utmost  discretion.  In  some  cases  truancy  is  but  one  of  the  symp- 
toms of  a  deep-seated  moral  disease.  The  aim  should  be,  if  possible,  to 
eradicate  the  disease.  When  this  is  accomplished,  the  symptoms  will  disap- 
pear. It  is  not  well  to  brand  the  truant  as  having  committed  the  unpardon- 
able sin.  The  door  of  reformation  should  be  left  wide  open.  It  is  possible 
to  make  the  valley  of  repentance  too  dark  and  tearful.  But  it  is  not  enough 
to  simply  convince  the  reason  or  inspire  the  love  of  the  child. 

We  ought  to  set  before  the  truant  some  motive  drawn  from  home-life  or 
school-life  which  shall  be  a  source  of  inspiration  and  strength  when  tempta- 
tion assails  him.  "  A  habit  formed  by  a  certain  number  of  repetitions  cannot 
be  permanently  broken  up  by  a  certain  number  of  denials."  To  cease  to  do 
evil  is  one  thing ;  to  learn  to  do  well  is  another.    To  sum  up  this  part  of  the 
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subject,  the  teacher  should  endeavor  to  prevent  truancy,  by  divesting  school  of 
many  of  its  asperities.  He  should  endeavor  to  awaken  in  the  mind  of  the 
truant  an  interest  in  his  studies,  or  in  some  attainable  good.  Truancy  is  a 
habit ;  attending  school  is  a  habit.  The  truant  needs  some  motive  which  will 
induce  him  to  abandon  the  one  habit,  and  adopt  the  other.  In  many  cases, 
the  whole  secret  of  dealing  successfully  with  truants  is  involved  in  this  point. 
To  reach  the  hidden  springs  of  action,  th»  secret  sources  of  good  and  ill,  be- 
comes an  absolute  necessity  when  we  attempt  to  permanently  eradicate  an 
evil  habit.  The  rains  of  spring  may  swell  the  streamlet  to  a  foaming  torrent, 
but  unless  it  is  fed  by  perennial  fountains,  among  the  hills,  its  channel  will 
be  dry  through  all  the  drought  of  summer. 

TO-DAY  AND  TO-MORROW. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  C.  Winchell,  Austin,  111. 

TO-DAY  we  gather  bright,  beautiful  flowers, 
The  sweet  scented  grass  'neath  our  feet ; 
The  birds  are  singing  in  vine-shaded  bowers, 

And  with  happiness  life  seems  replete. 
To-morrow  our  flowers  are  faded  and  gone, 

The  grass  rustles  under  our  tread, 
The  leaves  have  fallen,  the  birds  are  all  flown, 
The  clouds  skurry  by  overhead. 

To-day  we  bask  in  prosperity's  sun; 

We  're  vigorous,  happy,  and  gay  ; 
For  our  hopes  are  high,  and  our  hearts  are  young; 

Life  seems  but  a  grand  gala  day. 
To-morrow  beneath  adversity's  frown, 

The  future  seems  nought  but  a  dread, 
Our  mem'ries  in  Lethe's  stream  we  would  drown, 

For  we're  old  and  our  hopes  are  fled. 

To-day  we  labor  in  word,  or  in  deed, 

And  we  hope  to  reap  golden  grain, 
For  we  pray  our  Father  in  sorest  need, 

That  we  may  not  labor  in  vain. 
To-morrow  the  "  silver  cord  is  loosed," 

And  "  broken  the  golden  bowl." 
God  shows  us  the  talents  we  have  used, 

To  help  or  hinder  the  soul. 

To-day  we  are  here,  but  to-morrow  there  ; 

While  on  earth  we  must  win  our  crown. 
At  last  to  His  feet  our  burdens  we'll  bear, 

And  peacefully  lay  them  down. 
In  the  promised  land,  on  the  unknown  shore, 

Where  the  flowers  neither  droop  nor  fade, 
We'll  weep,  we'll  labor,  we'll  sin  never  more, 

For  our  ransom  His  blood  was  paid. 


PARENTS  AS  CO-WORKERS. 
L.  W.  Hart,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

THE  experienced  teachers  are  the  very  ones  who,  while  most  earnestly  and 
minutely  fulfilling  their  every  obligation,  yet  most  earnestly  and  j  oyfully 
welcome  parental  cooperation,  from  a  deep  sense  of  its  constant  necessity. 

1.  The  ignorance  of  parents.  This  is  often  dense  and  entire  as  to  the 
course  of  studies  ;  or,  if  not  so  gross,  yet,  in  many  cases,  entire  as  to  the  cor- 
rect discharge  of  a  teacher's  duty,  and  the  limit  of  his  rights  or  illuminating 
power  over  a  scholar's  mind ;  or,  again,  if  neither  of  these,  yet  very  great, 
even  among  intelligent  people,  as  to  the  fatal  obstacles  which  the  home  often 
erects  as  barriers  against  the  due  influence  of  the  school,  by  utterly  ignoring 
its  requirements  out  of  school  hours,  and  allowing  amusements,  and  com- 
pany, and  reading,  and  rides,  and  idleness,  to  neutralize  the  six  hours'  labor  of 
the  teachers. 

2.  The  indifference  of  parents.  This  is  due  chiefly  to  their  ignorance  of 
the  facts  in  the  case,  but  sometimes  is  owing  to  the  under-valuing  of  the  daily 
work  and  of  the  total  effect.  When  the  child  is  sluggish,  or  learns  slowly, 
or  forgets  readily  what  was  learned  reluctanly,  the  nonchalant  parent  is  ready 
with  excuse  or  pardon,  practically  saying,  with  the  whole  power  of  example, 
"  It  matters  little,  one  way  or  the  other.    Do  as  you  please,  and  let  us  alone." 

3.  The  downright  opposition  of  parents.  It  is  sometimes  overt  but  some- 
times covert,  and  its  development  corresponds  to  the  type.  Overt,  it  does  less 
harm,  for  the  pupil  is  then  able  to  see  both  sides  and  is  often  wise  enough  to 
judge  impartially  between  them.  Self-conceit,  and  large  self-esteem,  purse- 
pride,  narrow-mindedness,  indolence — and  other  motives,  play  their  part  in 
the  ceaseless  warfare  against  the  workings  of  schools  and  teachers. 

It  is  a  test  and  measure  of  parenatal  love  and  discretion,  the  degree  of  per- 


sonal interest  he  takes  in  his  child's  school-work  day  by  day, — the  warm  en- 
deavor to  complete  or  complement  the  efforts  of  the  heavy-laden  teacher,— 
the  willingness  to  cooperate  heartily  so  as  to  make  home  the  ally  of 
school. 

THE  PRESS  ON  EDUCATION. 

IT  is  paradoxical,  but  true,  that  in  educational  matters  there  will  never  be 
compulsion  till  the  people  are  willing.  It  is  true  in  this  sense,  that  the 
means  of  evasion  are  many  and  the  ingenuity  of  unwilling  parents  is  un- 
bounded. In  London  the  nomadic  habits  of  many  of  the  working  classes 
enable  them  to  evade  the  School  Board  officer  with  impunity.  It  appears  that 
evasions  of  the  Factory  Acts  also  are  ingenious  and  many  in  number.  We 
read  in  a  contemporary  as  follows  : — "A  curious  mode  of  evading  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Factory  Act  was  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Warrington 
magistrates,  when  several  employers  and  parents  of  children  working  under 
age  were  summoned.  The  Inspector  of  Factories  said  that  the  Act  was 
systematically  evaded  by  parents  sending  children  to  work  at  a  factory  imme- 
diately after  the  doctor's  inspection  of  the  place.  This  inspection  took  place 
every  fortnight,  and  before  the  succeeding  visit  the  children  were  removed  to 
another  factory.  By  thus  working  a  fortnight  at  one  place,  and  a  fortnight  at 
another,  the  children,  as  a  rule,  missed  coming  under  the  notice  of  the  doctor, 
and  were  employed  all  the  year  round."  This,  of  course,  implies  complicity 
on  the  part  of  the  employer,  without  whose  connivance  there  could  be  little  or 
no  evasion.  It  shows  clearly  that  if  compulsion  is  to  be  a  reality,  the  provisions 
to  secure  its  enforcement  must  be  prepared  with  the  utmost  minuteness. —  The 
Schoolmaster,  London,  Eng. 

— We  alluded  last  month  to  the  egregious  folly  of  having  pupils  give  verbal 
descriptions  of  letters  as  a  part  of  their  training  in  penmanship.  Here  is  a 
specimen  from  a  Philadelphia  school :  "Formation  of  the  letter  11.  The  letter 
n  is  one  space  in  height,  three  spaces  in  width  ;  commence  on  the  ruled  line 
with  a  left  curve,  ascending  one  space,  joined  by  an  upper  turn  to  a  slanting 
straight  line,  descending  to  the  ruled  line  joined  angularly  to  a  left  curve, 
ascending  one  space,  joined  by  an  upper  turn  to  a  slanting  line,  descending 
to  the  rule  joined  by  a  base,  turn  to  a  right  curve  ascending  one  space." 
The  grammar  of  this  description  should  be  carefully  scanned.  A  writer  in 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger  says  :  "  This  style  of  teaching  should  by  all  means 
be  fully  shown  in  the  Educational  Department  of  the  Permanent  Exhibition. 
A  full  description  of  the  fifty-two  large  and  small  letters,  with  ampersand,  if 
any  of  the  board  know  what  that  is,  will  be  very  entertaining,  and  will  be  an 
argument  on  one  side  of  the  question  of  compulsory  education."  If  it  is  of  any 
value  to  have  a  verbal  description  to  precede  the  tracing  of  lines,  the  teacher 
of  gymnastics  ought  to  have  a  concert  exercise  on  the  verbal  description  of 
the  lines  traced  by  the  body  and  limbs  before  going  through  the  exercises. 
Because  a  verbal  description  is  sometimes  very  valuable  it  does  not  follow 
that  a  great  deal  of  it  is  a  great  deal  more  valuable,  any  more  than  because 
two  eggs  may  be  good  for  breakfast  that  a  dozen  eggs  are  six  times  as  good. 
—  Ohio  Educational  Monthly. 

— Don't  get  angry  ;  whatever  else  you  do,  don't  go  down  to  this  depth. 
Outbursts  of  passion  will  destroy  days  and  weeks  of  usefulness.  You  are  low- 
ered thereby  in  the  eyes  of  your  pupils  and,  saddest  of  all,  in  your  own  eyes. 
The  way  up  again  is  slow  and  shame-faced.  A  person  liable  to  lose  his  tem- 
per ought  not  to  choose  the  training  of  children  for  his  profession.  Let  him 
work  on  grosser  material.  But  the  best  of  us  are  oftentimes  tempted  ;  is  there 
no  way  to  shun  the  temptation  ?  Yes!  I.  Avoid  pursuing  an  inquiry  in  your 
school-room  about  which  you  feel  yourself  insulted.  In  the  calmer  moments 
when  school  is  over,  you  can  investigate  more  justly.  In  the  presence  of  his 
mates,  a  pupil  may  be  bold  and  insulting  towards  his  teacher,  but  in  the  calmer 
hours,  afterward,  when  eye  meets  eye,  without  spectators,  his  bravado  will 
be  gone  and  if  you  are  right,  he  will  readily  yield.  2.  Never  inflict  corpo- 
ral punishment  in  the  presence  of  your  school ;  if  this  be  necessary,  let  it  also 
be  done  afterward.  A  struggle  with  a  pupil  in  the  presence  of  the  school 
will  inevitably  lead  to  a  loss  of  temper  and  after  regrets.  3.  Keep  yourself 
in  good  health  and  resolve  to  be  happy  in  your  school-room,  and  resolve  to 
make  your  pupils  happy  there,  too.  Be  determined  that  trifles  shall  not  fret 
you.    4.  Last  but  not  least,  have  fresh  air. — Carolina  Teacher. 

— There  may  be  crudeness  and  unreasonableness  in  much  that  is  said  in 
discussions  of  educational  matters,  but  such  discussions  will  do  good.  Public 
sentiment  will  be  right  when  it  is  well-informed.  The  schools  belong  to  the 
people ;  they  pay  the  taxes  which  maintain  them.  Their  wishes  should  find 
expression  and  be  obeyed.  Legislation  in  advance  of  public  sentiment  is  both 
unjust  and  reactionary. — Home  Newspaper . 
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Musical  Department. 

Editor,  W.  L.  Smith,  East  Saginaw,  Michigan. 
TO  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

IN  glancing  through  the  reports  of  many  superintendents  of  schools,  we 
notice,  with  pleasure,  their  earnest  pleas  to  their  respective  school-boards, 
in  behalf  of  vocal  music  receiving  more  attention  in  the  public  schools.  As 
the  time  approaches  for  the  employment,  and  assignment  to  the  various 
schools,  of  teachers  for  the  ensuing  school  year,  to  all  superintendents  and 
others  interested  we  would  suggest  that  some  steps  be  taken  that  will  give 
vocal  music  a  place  as  a  regular  study,  and  secure  its  being  taught  in  a  proper 
manner.  It  is  not  probable  that  every  board  of  directors  will  employ  special 
teachers — although  that  is  the  best  plan,  wherever  practicable; — but  will  they 
object  to  vocal  music  being  taught  in  the  schools,  if  it  creates  no  extra  ex- 
pense ?  If  not,  there  is  a  way  in  which  a  great  amount  of  good  may  be  done, 
and  we  would  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  earnest  educators.  In  nearly 
every  corps  of  teachers  there  are  some  that  have  more  or  less  knowledge  of 
music,  and  if  such  were  selected,  and  one  assigned  to  each  building,  as  a 
musical  principal,  so  as  to  supervise  the  musical  instruction,  it  might  be  taught 
quite  efficiently.  Such  an  arrangement  being  made,  a  definite  course  of  study 
should  be  laid  out,  so  that  the  instruction  would  have  some  degree  of  uniform- 
ity. The  musical  principals  should  then  have  at  least  one  meeting  a  week 
with  the  teachers  of  their  respective  buildings,  to  arrange  the  work,  discuss 
methods,  and  present  the  advance  lessons  to  be  given  in  turn  by  the  other 
teachers  to  their  schools.  These  musical  principals  should,  also,  occasionally 
exchange  time  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  with  the  other  teachers,  in  order 
to  review  the  work,  note  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils,  help  them  over  the 
"  difficult  places,"  and  be  better  prepared  to  aid  the  teachers  and  make  sug- 
gestions at  the  weekly  meetings.  These  meetings  need  not  last  longer  than 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes  each.  Other  plans  than  this,  equally  good,  might  be 
adopted  ;  but  we  merely  give  this  as  one  way  that  might  be  used  to  advantage 
"  where  there's  a  will."  As  to  text-books,  no  trouble  need  arise  ;  but  on  this 
point  we  shall  have  something  to  say  hereafter.  Any  teacher  that  has  a  love 
for  music,  and  whose  heart  is  in  her  work,  can,  with  a  little  study,  and  the  use 
of  suitable  manuals  and  text-books,  do  excellent  work  in  this  department.  In 
cities,  where  special  teachers  are  already  employed,  their  work  is  principally 
of  a  supervisory  character,  while  the  "  real  work  of  instruction  is  mostly  done 
by  the  regular  teachers,  who  have  abundantly  proved,"  as  Supt.  H.  S.  Tarbell, 
in  his  last  report,  remarks,  "  that  success  in  teaching  music  is  not  exceptional, 
and  is  much  more  a  result  of  general  teaching  capacity  than  of  knowledge  of 
music,  or  musical  ability."  It  will  give  us  great  pleasure  to  hear  from  any 
superintendents  who  will  act  upon  our  suggestion,  and  jf  we  can  render  them 
any  aid,  it  will  be  cheerfully  given. 

Notes. — Church's  Musical  Visitor  is  a  most  welcome  "visitor."  Its  arti- 
cles are  always  pleasing,  pointed,  pithy,  and  practical.  Prof.  H.  S.  Perkins, 

of  Chicago,  is  preparing  a  new  graded  course  of  Music  Readers  for  public 

schools.  Brainard's  Musical  World  is  another  one  of  those  monthlies  in 

the  reading  of  which  we  are  always  interested  and  instructed.  The  May 

number  of  the  Amphion  contains  a  very  interesting  article  concerning  the 
system  of  musical  instruction  in  the  Detroit  schools,  and,  in  very  compli- 
mentary terms,  speaks  of  the  gratifying  progress  made  therein  during  the  last 
two  years,  under  the  very  efficient  direction  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Gore. 

PRONUNCIATION  IN  SINGING. 

IN  a  letter  to  the  May  number  of  the  Amphion,  Prof.  H.  S.  Perkins,  of 
Chicago,  says  :  "  During  my  visits  to  listen  to  the  singing  exercise  in 
public  schools,  the  query  often  comes  to  me  :  Why  do  not  the  teachers  of 
singing  more  critically  look  after  the  pronunciation  of  words,  even  the  most 
common  and  simple  ?  And  again,  why  do  the  school  teachers  themselves 
become  so  benumbed  and  obtuse  upon  this  point  the  instant  that  words  are 
wedded  to  song?  A  simple  example:  'tu'  for  to,  '  cher-er-ly '  for  cheerily, 
and  hundreds  of  others  equally  at  fault  and  out  of  joint.  I  most  earnestly 
advise  all  teachers  to  give  careful  attention  to  this  essential  part  of  the  work. 
Singing  too  loud  is  not  uncommon,  and  too  high,  yet  faulty  pronunciation 
takes  the  lead.  I  may  add,  that  these  errors  are  not  found  alone  in  our  public 
schools,  but  in  nearly  all  of  our  choral  societies  in  both  city  and  town.  This 
faulty  feature  of  singing  is  also  most  prominent  in  the  schools  of  England, 
including  those  taught  from  the  Hullah  (arranged  Wilhelm)  system,  and  the 
Curwen  Tonic-Sol-Fa  ;  yet  precedent  is  no  excuse  for  error.    No  one  thing 


of  such  vital  moment  as  language  should  be  lost  sight  of  in  a  course  of  vocal 
instruction.  Most  certainly,  native  Americans  should  be  able  to  instruct 
properly  in  their  own  language — their  '  mother  tongue.'  We  will  apologize 
for  any  manifest  inability  on  the  part  of  foreigners,  but  '  natives  '  deserve  a 
smart  whipping  for  such  short-comings." 

— A  correspondent,  who  desires  to  remain  incognito,  asks  the  question, 
"  Why  do  some  teachers  in  public  schools  persist  in  thinking  that  they  can  do 
nothing  toward  giving  instruction  in  music  to  their  pupils  ?  Have  they  ever 
faithfully  investigated  the  subject,  or  earnestly  attempted  it?  The  experience 
of  hundreds  of  teachers,  and  the  united  testimony  of  our  best  educators  is, 
that  it  is  just  as  practicable  for  teachers  to  succeed  in  giving  instruction  in  this 
as  in  any  other  department.  Do  those  teachers  think  that  this  testimony  is 
false ;  or,  is  it  because  of  their  own  indolence  that  they  do  not  attempt  the 
work  ?"  We  shall  not  undertake  to  reply  to  this  question,  preferring  to  leaye 
it  to  some  one  who  is  better  acquainted  with  such  teachers  to  do  so. 

Practical  Hints  and  Exercises. 

Editor,  Mrs.  Kate  B.  Ford,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
PRIMARY  SPELLING,  III. 

Mary  P.  Colburn,  Boston,  Mass. 

NO  matter  how  the  sense  of  the  experienced  teacher  may  dictate,  the  fact 
remains  the  same, — that  spelling  books  must  be  used,  at  least  for  the 
present.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  well  to  look  toward  conclusive  methods  of 
teaching,  and  fixing  in  the  memory  the  cruel  lines  of  abstract  combinations  of 
letters. 

Several  plans  having  presented  themselves,  we  will  not  waste  the  King's 
English  by  multiplying  words  over  the  propriety  of  abolishing  the  book,  but 
make  the  best  of  it  by  enlarging  upon  some  of  the  said  methods. 

To  take  the  speller  in  hand,  and  be  told  by  the  teacher,  that  the  one,  two, 
or  three  columns  of  words  there  presenting  themselves  upon  a  given  page 
must  be  learned,  and  then  nothing  by  way  of  explanation,  is  enough  to  set 
the  whole  of  them  whizzing  round  the  little  martyrs'  heads  like  the  wooden 
worlds  of  an  orrery  !  But,  if  she  will  apply  her  ingenuity  toward  helping 
their  memory,  the  labor  is  immensely  lightened,  inasmuch  as  anything  round 
which  a  degree  of  interest  is  thrown,  becomes,  in  a  sense,  a  possession. 

One  way  very  attractive  to  the  little  folks  is  to  take  the  words  intended  for 
the  lesson,  and  work  them  into  a  sentence  ;  no  matter  if  it  isn't  quite  so  ele- 
gant and  logical  in  its  make-up, — it  will  still  have  some  ideas  in  it,  and,  by 
presenting  it  in  a  way  which  may  mean  something  to  them,  it  increases  their 
power  of  retaining  it.    Thus  : 

"  Let's  lift  the  cover  and  see  the  color  of  those  comely  potatoes.  It  will  not 
be  for  our  comfort  to  try  to  compass  the  whole;  we  must  learn  to  govern 
our  appetites  in  this  country,  and  eat  nothing  but  what  will  nourish  us,  if  we 
wish  to  flourish.  A  couple  will  do,  but  if  we  are  very  hungry,  we  can  double 
the  quantity  (that's  two  more),  without  much  trouble.  I  wonder  if  your 
mother  or  your  brother  would  smother  you  if  you  ate  that  other  one  among  the 
corn."    etc.,  etc. 

This  will  serve  as  a  sample  of  my  meaning.  The  children  really  look  for- 
ward to  this  exercise  with  pleasure.  It  takes  but  a  very  little  while,  and  if 
your  pupils  laugh  a  little  at  the  funny  picture,  what  matter  ?  By  the  means 
you  compass  two  things, — teach  them  the  lesson  and  make  them  light- 
hearted. 

In  our  own  speller,  occurs  a  lesson  where  the  letter  x  has  the  sound  of  gz ; 
and  it  so  happens  there  are  just  a  dozen  words  in  it.  The  lesson,  for  their  edi- 
fication, is  prefaced  by  "  playing  "  they  are  to  go  to  market  for  a  dozen  eggs. 
Each  word  is  an  egg — exact,  exhaust,  exert,  exhort,  and  the  like.  A  failure 
in  the  lesson  is  called  an  accident ;  a  blunder  is  called  a  cracked  egg  ;  a  miss  is 
a  broken  one,  etc.  It  is  nearly  as  good  to  them  as  a  breakfast, — especially 
when  I  ask  them  to  tell  their  mothers  when  they  go  home,  that  they  have 
been  shopping  in  the  spelling-book,  and  bought  "  a  dozen  of  eggs"  which 
they  must  keep,  for  "  teacher  put  them  into  their  heads  fast !  " 

Another  good  exercise  is  to  call  one  from  among  their  number  who  shall 
give  the  words  of  a  review,  and  which  the  class  shall  spell  in  concert.  By 
putting  this  light  task  into  the  hands  of  different  members  of  the  school, 
several  purposes  are  answered, — they  are  taught  confidence,  distinct  articula- 
tion, and  enunciation,  and  you  find  out  who  has  profited  by  your  teaching 
to  the  degree  of  knowing  just  how  to  do  it.  I  believe  in  frequent  reviews — 
it  is  so  easy  for  spelling  lessons  to  slip  away  and  go,  nobody  knows  where ! 
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The  invariable  exercise  of  putting  it  upon  the  slate  should  follow  each 
lesson  •  if  a  hard  one,  then  two  or  three  times.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all 
grades  can  write,  and  in  such  cases,  the  printed  letter  should  be  used,  thereby 
teaching  two  or  three  things  at  once, — facility,  neatness,  etc.,  but  beyond  this, 
the  eye  should  be  educated  to  see  the  sequence  of  letters  as  well  as  the  ear  to 
hear ;  and  by  this  practice,  such  is  the  result.  In  this  connection  it  is  well 
lo  say  that  every  child,  blundering  on  a  word,  should  be  required,  at  the 
close  of  the  lesson,  to  put  it  many  times  upon  the  slate  : — if  this  is  insisted  on, 
you  will  find  that  that  word  is  seldom  missed  again. 

The  children  should  be  called  upon  to  pronounce  and  spell,  word  by 
word,  and  scholar  by  scholar,  through  the  entire  class;  and  if  any  one  seems 
inattentive  or  indifferent,  then  that  is  the  very  child  to  spell  the  next  word  in 
order, — no  matter  if  it  (?)  is  at  the  other  side  of  the  room. 

But  I  have  one  method,  which  to  me  is  superior  to  all  these,  though  I  do 
not  employ  it  more  than  two  or  three  times  a  week.  It  is  never  well  to  ex- 
haust any  plan  ;  besides,  wilh  little  children,  a  variety  of  ways  "  tells."  It  is 
this  : 

Dividing  the  school  into  two  sections  by  simply  designating  an  aisle,  I 
have  my  boys  and  girls  stand,  and,  at  a  given  signal,  face  each  other.  Then, 
No.  One  of  one  section  "puts  out  "  the  first  word  of  the  selected  review  page, 
and  No.  One  of  the  other  section  spells  it.  No.  Two  gives  the  next  word 
and  the  corresponding  No.  Two  in  the  other  section  spells  that,  and  so  on. 
The  words  must  be  given  in  a  clear,  moderately  loud  tone  of  voice,  sufficiently 
so  to  be  heard  distinctly  by  the  opposite  section  ;  and  the  exercise  is  conducted 
in  such  a  way  that  the  same  distance  is  preserved  throughout ;  thus  each  voice 
has  to  be  thrown  over  the  heads  of  at  least  five  rows  of  scholars,  and  the  same 
back  in  answer.  I  have  found  this  peculiar  plan  very  interesting  and  useful, 
both  to  myself  and  them. 

It  takes  a  long  time  to  treat  of  ways  and  means — much  longer  than  it  does 
to  carry  any  one  of  them  into  actual  practice  ;  but  very  few  minutes  are  oc- 
cupied in  any  method  here  proposed— and  each  one  has  many  merits  over  the 
barefaced  fact  ol  "  learning  you  spelling  lesson." 

If  we  must  have  the  books,  do  let  us,  in  the  interests  of  a  common  human- 
ity, use  every  means  in  our  power  to  spice  up  the  unsavory  dish  !  Don't  let  us 
expect  the  poor  little  creatures  to  know  in  a  twinkling  what  it  has  taken  its 
years  to  learn  ;— and,  above  all,  let  us  have  charity  for  their  tumbles  and  falls, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  all  of  us  to  look  back  upon  stumblings  of  our 
own,  in  the  time  that  is  past,  whose  name  is  "  Legion  !  " 

Errata:  In  "Spelling,  II.,"  fourth  line,  please  read  "public"  tor 
"  pupils" 

PARSING. 

"  HELP  ONE  ANOTHER  ALL  YOU  CAN." 

THIS  is  a  complex  sentence  of  seven  words,  in  which  "you  can  "  is  subor- 
dinate to  what  precedes,  and  is  used  merely  to  modify  "  all." 

1.  "  Help,"  the  first  word,  is  a  regular,  active  verb,  Help,  helped,  helped, 
found  here,  in  the  Imperative  Mood,  Present  Tense,  Help,  or  help  thou, 
Help  he  ;  Plural,  Help,  or  h^lp  ye ;  second  person,  plural,  and  agreeing  in 
number  and  person  with  its  subject,  "ye."    Rule.  A  verb  must  agree  etc. 

2.  "One"  is  a  limiting  adjective,  agreeing  with  man  understood.  And 
man  understood  is  in  apposition  distributively  with  "ye"  the  subject  of 
"help"  and  of  course  is  nominative,  "  One,"  then,  is  in  the  Nominative  case. 

3  and  4.  "  An,"  and  also  "  other,"  each  alone  or  both  taken  as  one  word, 
is  a  limiting  adjective,  agreeing  with  man  which  is  objective,  and  governed 
by  "help."    Rule.    Active  verbs  govern  the  Objective  case. 

Or,  "  One  another  "  is  a  reciprocal  pron  >un,  representing  distributively  and 
yet  universally  both  the  helpers  and  the  helped;  and  thus  it  is  in  apposition 
interchangeably  with  each  party,  the  helpers  and  the  helped. 

5.  "All"  is  an  adjective,  agreeing  with  "help"  understood.  And  this 
help  omited  is  in  the  Objective  case  in  apposition  with  the  same  thought  and 
the  same  word  expressed  in  the  verb  "  help."  For  every  verb  is  a  noun  with 
a  predicating  function  or  do-power  added  to  it.  Thus  "  help,"  as  a  verb, 
simply  means  render  help,  give  help,  or  do  help.  And  the  last  is  best  as  most 
generic.  For  do  is  used  appositionally  with  any  and  with  every  other  verb 
of  the  language.  And  here  the  meaning  is,  Do  this  work  specifically  named 
"  help  "  until  each  one  of  you  is  both  a  help-giver  and  a  help-getter.  All  that 
is  implied  in  the  three  words  "  help  one  another." 

6.  "  You "  is  a  personal  pronoun,  second  person,  Nominative,  Thou ; 
Possessive, thy  orthine;  Objective, thee.  Plural  Nominative,  Ye  or  you,  found 
here  in  the  Nominative  plural,  and  made  the  subject  of  "  can  "  (help  or 
can  do.) 


7.  "Can"  is  an  irregular  and  defective  verb  ;  Present,  Can;  past,  could. 
Participle  wanting,  found  here  in  the  Indicatve,  Present,  I  can,  thou  canst, 
he  can ;  We  can,  you  can,  they  can  ;  second  person,  plural,  to  agree  with  its 
subject,  you.    Rule.    A  verb,  &c. 

N.  B.  "Help,"  or  more  properly  do  understood  after  "  can,"  is  in  the  In- 
finitive Mood,  governed  by  can.  Rule.  "  One  verb  governs  another  "  &c. 
But  if  the  two  verbs  be  taken  together,  as  is  usually  done,  then  can  {help,) 
(can  do)  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  Potential  Mood,  Present  Tense,  second  per- 
son plural  number.  And  the  subordinate  sentence,  you  can  {do),  is  connected 
with  its  leader  or  principal  by  the  relative  pronoun,  that,  understood,  of  which 
all  {help)  is  the  antecedent.  The  full  sentence  then  is  Help  (do  ye)  one  (for) 
another,  all  (the  help  that)  you  can  (do.)    Or— better,  because  less  tauto- 
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logical, — Do  ye  for  one  another  all  the  help  that  you  can.  M.  M.  C. 

Bloomington,  Ind.,  May  7th,  1877. 

FUNDAMENTAL  INSTRUCTION. 
E.  H.  Rood,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

THE  perceptive  faculties  of  children  are  greatly  underrated  by  the  average 
teacher,  and  their  reasoning  powers  largely  overestimated.  When  in- 
structors properly  appreciate  this  fact,  there  will  be  a  proper  adaptation  of 
studies  to  the  capacities  of  pupils. 

It  requires  no  mental  effort  for  the  child  of  German  parents  to  learn  to 
speak  English  and  German,  simultaneously,  and  a  new  language  would 
doubtless  be  learned  yearly,  under  favorable  circumstances ;  and  no  one 
would  ever  so  much  as  think  of  a  mental  strain  during  this  wonderful  pro- 
gress. 

Reading  is  a  branch  of  education  (or  rather,  is  the  foundation  of  all  learn- 
ing from  books,)  requiring  but  little  more  mental  effort  than  learning  to  talk, 
being  simply  an  education  of  the  eye,  with  the  same  memory  and  expression 
required  for  the  spoken  language.  It  is  really  speaking  with  the  assistance  of 
the  eye. 

Spelling  is  also  a  work  for  the  unreasoning  infantile  mind,  being  largely  an 
exercise  of  memory,  which  is  more  tenacious  during  childhood  than  at  any 
other  period  of  life. 

Geography,  so  far  as  the  location  of  places  is  concerned,  is  an  easy  study  for 
children.  The  reading  of  figures,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division  are  also  branches  as  easily  acquired  in  childhood  as  in  after  life,  and, 
in  fact,  more  easily. 

Every  child  of  average  intellect  before  he  is  ten  years  old,  (might  I  not 
reasonably  say  eight?)  should  read  and  write  well,  know  the  spelling  book 
and  geography,  and  be  a  ready  reckoner.  And  with  this  grand  foundation,  he 
can  complete  his  education  with  or  without  an  instructor.  With  this  excel- 
lent beginning,  confidence  13  acquired,  and  interest  in  books  and  a  love  of 
learning  incited,  and  the  work  of  education  goes  forward  easily  and  rapidly. 

There  needs  to  be  a  revival  in  primary  work,  and  educators  be  brought  to 
perceive  the  relation  existing  between  these  foundation  branches  and  the  per- 
ceptive faculties  of  children.  Let  memory  and  skill  first  be  cultivated;  to  be 
followed  by  reason  and  analysis. 

HINTS  FOR  ASSISTANTS. 

CARRY  out  in  good  faith  the  general  regulations  and  methods  of  the 
principal. 

2.  As  far  as  possible,  govern  your  class  yourself. 

3.  It  is  not  best  to  say  that  you  know  more  than  the  principal,  even  if  you 
think  so. 

4.  Do  not  expect  principals  to  be  absolutely  perfect ;  if  they  were  they 
would  be  unsuited  to  any  ordinary  corps'  of  assistants. 

5.  Do  not  narrow  your  work  down  to  the  strict  limits  of  the  course  "  laid 
down  in  the  Manual,"  but  teach  whatever  the  pupils  ought  to  be  taught. 

6.  Do  not  make  it  your  chief  ambition  to  promote  every  pupil,  and  do  not 
worry  pupils  with  the  threat  that  they  will  not  be  promoted. 

7.  Do  not  expect  that  any  class  just  promoted  to  your  grade  knows  every- 
thing. 

8.  CoSperate  with  the  principal  in  making  your  class  a  part  of  the  school 
as  a  whole. 

9.  Do  your  work  well,  but  do  not  overwork  ;  your  first  duty  is  to  take  care 
of  your  health. 

10.  Do  not  allow  superintendents,  principals,  or  school  officials  to  force 
you  to  do  an  unreasonable  amount  of  work,  either  in  school  or  out  of  it. — 
John  Swett. 
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CHAPTERS  on  School  Supervision  :  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Superintend- 
ence ;  Grading  ;  Arranging  Courses  of  Study  ;  The  Preparation  and  Use 
of  Planks,  Records,.and  Reports  ;  Examinations  for  Promotion,  etc.  By  Wil- 
liam H.  Payne,  M.  A.,  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Adrian,  Mich. 
(Cincinnati :  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.) — This  little  book,  whose  aim  and  scope 
are  sufficiently  indicated  by  its  title,  supplies  a  want  that  has  been  heretofore 
conspicuously  overlooked.  While  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  great 
majority  of  school  superintendents  are  and  have  been  honest  and  faithful,  very 
few  of  them  have  had  such  training  as  to  modify  in  any  essential  degree  the 
dictates  of  whatever  native  common  sense  they  possessed ;  so  that  results  that 
would  have  been  produced  by  intelligent  foresight,  and  careful,  confident,  and 
active  inspiration,  are  either  wholly  wanting  or  only  come  in  some  small 
degree  by  some  happy  chance.  The  volume  before  us  is  valuable  in  that  it 
calls  the  attention  of  this  class  of  men  in  a  practical  way  to  a  great  many  useful 
and  available  topics  about  which  they  know  nothing.  While  not  all  the 
recommendations  of  the  volume  will  be  found  applicable  to  all  schools,  there 
is  no  superintendent  who  will  not  be  benefited  by  its  perusal.  It  is  written  in 
good  English,  and  the  publishers  have  given  it  a  fitting  dress. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Hon.  J.  George  Hodgins,  LL.  D.,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Education  for  the  Province  of  Ontario,  for  a  copy  of  The  School 
House  :  Its  Architecture,  External  and  Internal  Arrangements,  together  with 
Illustrated  papers  on  the  importance  of  School  Hygiene  and  Ventilation,  etc., 
etc.,  recently  received.  This  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  thorough  treatises 
on  school  architecture  that  has  ever  appeared.  It  is  a  book  of  275  pages  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  plans  and  elevations  of  school  structures  of  every 
grade,  together  with  the  most  approved  styles  of  school  furniture  and  appar- 
atus. The  topics  presented  are  elaborately  discussed  in  nineteen  chapters. 
Among  these  topics  are  embraced  :  The  Influences  of  a  good  School  House 
and  its  Surroundings ;  Ornamentation  of  School  Grounds ;  Construction  of 
School  Buildings  and  Outbuildings  ;  School  Hygiene  and  Ventilation  ;  Illus- 
trations of  the  best  plan  for  Ventilating  School  Rooms  ;  The  Internal  arrange- 
ment of  School  Houses ;  School  sites  ;  School  apparatus,  with  Directions  for 
its  Selection,  Use,  and  Preservation,  etc  ,  etc.  There  seems  to  be  no  phase 
of  school  house  building,  location,  furnishing,  and  ornamentation  that  is  not 
here  exhaustively  discussed  in  a  style  so  simple  and  direct  that  any  person  of 
the  most  ordinary  intelligence  can  comprehend  and  apply  it.  We  know  of 
no  measure  that  could  contribute  so  much  to  the  perfection  of  the  material 
aids  to  instruction  as  the  publication  and  general  distribution  among  school 
officers  of  a  work  like  this.  The  issue  of  such  a  book  affords  additional  evi- 
dence of  the  great  liberality  and  wisdom  with  which  the  work  of  popular  edu- 
cation is  prosecuted  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  produce 
the  most  beneficent  results  in  improving  and  beautifying  school  property 
wherever  it  may  be  distributed. 

Macmillan's  Progressive  French  Course.  (London  and  New  York  :  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.  Cloth,  pp.  77.  Price  50  cents.  1877). — We  can  safely  say  that 
this  small  work  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  few  good  French  text-books  in- 
tended for  beginners.  Though  we  regret  to  see  that  no  attempt  whatever  has 
been  made  to  teach  the  pronunciation  of  the  language  by  means  of  rules, — the 
whole  subject  being  left  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher, — we  cannot  but  commend 
the  new  method  of  introducing  the  different  sounds  required  to  pronounce 
French  words,  as  a  part  of  the  first  ten  lessons,  in  connection  with  the  practical 
study  of  the  language.  Indeed,  the  work  is  the  most  practical  French  course 
we  know  of.  This  very  fact,  however,  may  present  serious  disadvantages  to 
most  learners,  if  not  mere  children.  For  instance,  the  place  of  personal  pro- 
nouns is  not  explained,  but  merely  shown  in  sentences.  We  know  that  it  is 
almost  an  impossibility  to  make  children  understand  what  is  meant  by  direct 
and  indirect  object ;  but  scholars  who  have  already  studied  the  English  gram- 
mar most  readily  understand  the  respective  place  of  personal  pronouns,  in 
French,  when  two  or  three  good  rules  are  given,  instead  of  sentences  only, 
requiring  extensive  mechanical  memorizing,  and  seldom  enabling  one  to  mas- 
ter that  very  important  portion  of  the  grammar. 

The  verbs — the  auxiliaries  and  regular  verbs  only  are  given — are  presented 
to  the  learner  in  the  right  way,  that  is  to  say,  based  on  a  certain  formation  of 
tenses.  The  author  might  have  shown,  without  increasing  the  size  of  the  vol- 
ume, and  without  making  it  any  less  elementary,  how  this  formation  of  tenses 
applies  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  so-called  irregular  verbs.  Had  he 
given  the  primitive  tenses  of  twenty-nine  model  verbs,  (five  words  for  each 
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verb),  the  above  number  of  irregular  verbs  might  have  been  acquired  by  the 
learner  while  learning  the  regular  verbs  of  the  language.  Perhaps  one  extra 
lesson  might  have  been  required,  but  certainly  not  more.  The  true  advantage 
of  this  extra  lesson  would  have  been  to  enable  the  learner  to  begin  the  reading 
of  some  easy  French  work,  when  this  small  volume  had  once  been  carefully 
studied.  A.  H. 

Eaton  and  Bradbury 's  Mathematical  Series.  An  Elementary  Geometry, 
Plane,  Solid,  and  Spherical.  With  Numerous  Exercises  illustrative  of  the 
Principles  of  each  book.  University  Edition.  By  Wm.  F.  Bradbury,  A.  M., 
Hopkins  Master  in  the  Cambridge  High  School,  etc.  (Boston :  Thompson, 
Brown  &  Co.,  23  Hawley  street.  1877). — This  handsome  volume  of  240  pages 
amply  fulfills  the  promise  of  its  title  page.  Said  the  principal  of  a  high  school 
the  other  day,  himself  author  of  a  successful  mathematical  text-book  :  "  I  like 
Bradbury's  Geometry  because  it  affords  pupils  so  much  opportunity  for  invent- 
ing solutions  and  demonstrations."  This  feature  is  prominent  throughout  the 
book,  and  is  one  of  great  value  in  the  hands  of  a  judicious  and  competent 
teacher.  The  author  acknowJedges  his  indebtedness  for  valuable  suggestions 
to  the  French  authors,  Montfeuier,  Rouche,  and  Comberousse.  The  terms 
"Normal  to  a  Plane"  and  "Aspect  of  a  Plane"  he  borrows,  giving  due 
credit,  from  Prof.  James  Mills  Pierce,  of  Harvard  University.  The  book  is 
already  adopted  for  use  in  the  High  Schools  of  Chicago. 

PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 

Description  of  the  Fourteenth  District  School  Building,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
By  Henry  C.  Koch,  Architect. 

Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Georgia  State  School  Commissioner,  for  the 
year  187b.    Gustavus  J.  Orr,  State  School  Commissioner. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut. 

Proceedings  of  the  Adams  County  Teachers'  Institute,  held  at  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  Dec.  4-8,  1876. 

Report  of  the  Worcester  Schools,  1876. 

Calendar  of  the  Laporte  Public  Schools  for  1873-6.  L.  B.  Swift,  Super- 
intendent. 

Biennial  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  1876.  Ore- 
gon.   L.  L.  Rowland,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Dante  Purgatorio.  A  lecture  read  before  the  St.  Louis  Art  Society,  by 
Prof.  Louis  Soldan. 

Annnal  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1876.  Geo. 
W.  Hill,  State  Supt.  Pub.  Inst. 

Proceedings  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of  lo'ua,  at  its  Annual  meet- 
ing, held  at  Grinnell,  December  26,  27,  28,  1876. 

Twenty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  for  the  school  year  ending  August 
31,  1876.    Chas.  S.  Smart,  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools. 

Twenty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  State  of  Maine,  1876.    W.  J.  Corthell,  State  Supt.  of  Schools. 

Circular  of  Bedford  Graded  Schools,  Indiana. 

Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students  of  Carthage  College,  Carthage,  Illi- 
nois, for  the  Collegiate  Year,  1876-7.  Rev.  D.  L.  Tressler,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
President. 

Course  of  Study  for  County  Normal  Institutes.  Prepared  and  issued  by 
Allen  B.  Lemmon,  State  Supt.  Public  Instruction,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for  the  school  year  ending 
August  31,  1876.    Dayton,  Ohio.    John  Hancock,  Supt.  of  Schools. 

Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  showing  the  condition  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Maryland  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  l8j6.  M.  A.  Newell, 
Secretary. 

Catalogue  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Public  Schools  for  the  Academic  Year,  1876-7. 
W.  S.  Perry,  Superintendent. 

Catalogue  of  Warsaw  Union  School,  Warsaw,  N.  V.,  1875-6.  A.  P. 
Chapin,  Principal. 

Catalogue  of  Knox  College  for  the  Academical  Year,  1876-77.  Newton 
Bateman,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Biennial  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  lustruction  to  the  Seven- 
teenth General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Iowa.  Alonzo  Abernethy,  State 
Supt.  Public  Instruction. 

Twenty  first  Annual  Circular  and  Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students 
of  Monmouth  College  for  the  Academical  Year  ending  June  21,  1877. ,  David 
A.  Wallace,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President. 
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Correspondence. 

TARDINESS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

PLEASE  allow  me  space  in  the  columns  of  the  Weekly  to  reply  to  ques- 
tions asked  about  the  report  of  the  Sauk  Center  Union  School,  published 
in  No.  17  of  the  Weekly. 

Our  records  are  kept  with  the  strictest  accuracy.  At  9  o'clock,  precisely, 
the  bell  ceases  to  toll,  and  any  pupil  entering  the  school-house  afterward  is 
marked  tardy,  if  but  one  half-minute.  We  have  110  rule  forbidding  pupils  to 
enter  the  school-room  after  9  o'clock,  and  any  pupil  who  is  absent  for  fear  of 
being  tardy  is  marked  a  truant.  To  the  two  last  questions  we  emphatically 
say,  no.  Of  course  these  results  have  not  neen  alta-irfe'd  by  folding  our  arms 
and  sighing,  "  Oh  dear,  what  shall  we  do!"  No,  no;  pupils  were  shown 
the  effects  of  tardiness,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  arouse  them  to  promptness. 
Prof.  Fayette  S.  Cook,  one  of  my  predecessors,  worked  up  the  public  sen- 
timent to  such  an  extent  that  Sauk  Center  owes  much  to  him  for  the  present 
standing  of  her  school. 

Absence  is  not  second  to  tardiness.  In  our  report,  found  in  the  Weekly, 
but  63.5  days  of  absence  occurred.  In  a  previous  month  we  had  only  58.5 
days  of  absence. 

The  public  is  so  wide  awake,  and  takes  such  a  deep  interest  in  the  school, 
that  the  School  Board  might  pass  stringent  rules  and  be  sustained,  but  it  is  not 
necessary. 

The  report  in  the  Weekly  is  not  the  best  report  we  have,  and  we  had  no 
idea  it  would  find  its  way  there ;  we  were,  however  much  pleased  with  the 
notice.  It  is  not  the  first  month  in  which,  we  have  had  no  tardiness  ;  to  the 
present  writing  we  have  had  only  fifteen  cases  of  tardiness,  and  seven  of  these 
were  from  pupils  who  have  not  been  in  the  district  long  enough  to  be  inspired 
with  promptness,  and  to  learn  to  control  "  favoring  providences."  Three 
months  out  of  six  have  actually  had  no  tardiness.  Our  report  for  April  is,  in 
some  respects,  better  than  that  of  March  ;  the  total  is  as  follows  :  Number  en- 
rolled, 228;  average  number  of  members,  216.2;  average  daily  attendance, 
212.5  ;  per  cent  of  attendance,  98.5  ;  per  cent  perfect  in  attendance,  73.9  ; 
neither  absent  nor  tardy,  158;  cases  of  tardiness.  0;  days  of  absence,  66.5  ; 
number  of  visitors,  264. 

We  make  discipline  a  specialty  in  the  same  sense  as  we  make  thorough- 
ness a  specialty  ;  we  aim  at  thoroughness  in  everything.  This  school  is  in 
some  respects  a  training  school ;  the  surrounding  country  is  supplied  with 
teachers  mainly  from  this  school. 

We  cannot  advance  Prof.  Buckham's  ideas  out  here.  If  what  I  advanced 
in  my  letter  in  No.  12  of  the  Weekly  are  considered  errors  in  "  York  State," 
the  ideas  are,  nevertheless,  current  in  this  part  of  Minnesota. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  work  my  way  in  life,  and  could  tell  as  much  from 
personal  experience  as  Prof.  Buckham  can  from  that  of  his  pupils.  What  I 
meant  by  doing  one  thing  at  a  time  was,  to  attend  to  one  thing  at  the  right  time. 
I  shall  ever  hold  up  such  principles  to  my  pupils. 

I  think  Prof.  Buckham  need  not  expect  to  get  entirely  rid  of  tardiness  as 
long  as  he  considers  tardiness  honorable  ;  for  if  it  is  not  disgraceful  it  must  be 
honorable. 

I  would  like  to  take  up  this  subject  again  if  the  Editor  is  willing. 

Yours  truly, 

Sauk  Center,  Minn.,  May  1877.  S.  F.  Cale. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  FREEDMEN. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly: 

NOW  that  the  bayonet  policy  of  reconstruction  has  become  a  thing  of  the 
past,  greater  significance  than  ever  must  attach  to  every  educational 
movement  in  the  Southern  States. 

In  the  future  we  are  not  to  rely  on  force  as  a  universal  panacea  for  the  evils 
of  society  at  the  South,  any  more  than  for  any  other  section  of  the  country.  I 
cannot  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  recent  change  of  policy  in  dealing  with  ques- 
tions that  have  so  long  kept  the  country  in  a  turmoil,  but  I  have  grave  doubts 
whether  the  country  and  the  government  realize,  to  a  sufficient  extent,  the 
imperative  need  of  an  influence  stronger  and  more  potent  than  the  sword  in 
the  solution  of  these  questions. 

I  need  not  say,  what  no  one  will  deny,  that  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the 
South  to  within  a  few  years,  have  been  radically  opposed  to  any  system  of 
education  for  the  masses.  That  something  of  a  change  is  taking  place  on 
this  question  cannot  be  denied;  yet  without  help  and  encouragement  from 
the  government  and  the  entire  country,  this  change  must  be  slow  and  imper- 
fect, if  it  be  not  entirely  defeated  by  designing  men,  of  whom  there  lack  not 
numbers  in  every  community  opposed  to  any  change. 

Immediately  after  the  war,  the  government,  directly  and  indirectly,  through 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  encouraged  and  assisted  in  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  the  freedmen.  When  the  Bureau  was  discontinued,  as  far  as 
government  help  was  concerned,  all  direct  effort  toward  the  education  and 
enlightenment  of  the  former  slaves  ceased  ;  and  but  for  the  efforts  of  benevo- 
lent societies  and  individuals  in  the  North,  at  this  time,  prominent  •  among 
which  was  the  American  Missionary  Association,  the  intellectual  and  moral 
improvement  of  the  race  have  must  been  left  to  their  former  masters,  in 
nearly  every  instance  unable,  through  poverty,  to  execute  such  a  trust,  had 
there  existed  even  an  inclination  among  them  to  do  so. 

In  this  condition  of  things  the  American  Missionary  Association  established 
schools  in  every  Southern  State,  drawing  their  teachers  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Christian  men  and  women  of  the  North,  and  at  one  time  employing  as  many 
as  five  hundred  workers  in  this  great  field. 


In  some  states  these  schools  became  a  sort  of  nucleus  around  which  grew 
more  or  less  efficient  systems  of  public  schools.  Memphis  was  a  point  early 
occupied.  Colored  children  were  gathered  into  such  temporary  shelters  as 
barracks  or  hospital  buildings  as  could  readily  be  secured,  and  their  mental 
and  moral  training  was  commenced. 

In  1870,  Dr.  F.  Julius  Le  Moyne,  of  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  a  life-long 
friend  to  the  colored  people,  gave  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  be  used  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  Normal  School  at  Memphis.  The  execu- 
tion and  oversight  of  his  plans  were  entrusted  to  the  American  Missionary 
Association.  In  1872  thel.e  Moyne  Normal  School  was  opened.  In  its  or- 
ganization it  was  and  still  continues  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  best  institutions 
at  the  North,  having  a  Model  School,  Intermediate  and  Normal  departments. 
Its  courses  of  study,  with  minor  modifications  to  suit  the  different 
conditions  and  orders  of  mind  to  be  instructed,  are  much  like  those  adopted  by 
schools  of  a  like  design  at  the  North.  I  may  say  the  same  of  the  several  perma- 
nent normal  schools  established  and  sustained  by  the  Amercan  Missionary 
Association  in  these  states.  A  majority  of  the  teachers  of  colored  schools 
throughout  the  South  have  gained  what  education  they  possess  either  directly 
or  indirectly  from  these  and  similar  institutions. 

During  the  three  year  just  ended,  not  far  from  one  hundred  students  of  this 
school  have  taught  in  the  states  of  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and 
Arkansas.  They  have  had  under  their  instruction  not  less  than  twelve 
thousand  children.  We  find  our  pupils,  on  the  whole,  incapable  of  so  rapid 
advancement  as  the  average  white  student.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at 
since  they  come  to  us  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  simplest  facts  of  science, 
that  white  children  usually  hear  about  and  understand  as  a  matter  of  course. 
So  in  every  branch  of  study,  they  have,  literally  to  learn  all  from  books 
and  teachers. 

Again,  as  a  class,  we  find  our  students  less  independent,  hopeful,  and  am- 
bitious, than  the  generality  of  white  students.  Any  other  condition  of  things 
would  be  quite  unnatural.  In  life  nearly  every  avenue  of  honor  and  useful- 
ness is  virtually  closed  to  them.  They  may  become  waiters,  porters,  barbers, 
or  they  may  engage  freely  in  any  menial  service.  They  may  also  till  the 
soil  but  usually  on  condition  that  the  land  owner  is  to  handle,  measure, 
market,  and  attend  to  the  final  division  of  the  proceeds  of  the  year's  work. 
There  is  certainly  little  in  looking  forward  to  these  conditions  and  occupa- 
tions to  inspire  hope  or  manliness.  There  is  one  hopeful  out-look,  a  sort 
of  ladder  on  which  the  race  is  slowly  climbing.  Those  who  can  secure 
the  needed  preparation  may  engage  in  teaching  and  so  not  only  be  honor- 
ably employed  themselves,  but  have  the  assurance  that  they  are  helping  in 
the  redemption  of  their  race.  Many  embrace  this  calling,  and  generally 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  better  the  condition  of  their  people.  In  this 
fact  lies  one  great  hope  of  the  solution  of  the  vexed  question  of  the  poli- 
tical and  social  condition  of  the  negro  in  our  body  politic. 

Let  the  means  of  education  be  increased  and  assured,  and  with  time  the 
question  will  become  a  settled  one ; — unsettled  or  temporarily  settled  in 
any  other  manner,  the  ghost  that  has  troubled  and  vexed  the  nation  since 
its  very  origin,  will  "  never  down."  A.  J.  Steele. 

Le  Moyne  Normal  School,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  May  17,  1877. 


IS  A  FALSE  THOUGHT  BAD  ? 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

IN  W's  article  in  No.  22,  "  Purify  the  Fountain,"  he  uses  this  language : 
"  ft  was  bad  because  it  was  false  ;  the  teacher  did  see  him." 
I  would  be  much  pleased  to  receive  more  light;  and  I  would  ask,  suppos- 
ing the  pupil  in  question  had  succeeded  in  doing,  without  the  teacher's  ob- 
servation, that  which  he  attempted,  would  the  thought  have  been  bad"  because 
it  was  false?"  The  point  that  I  would  make  is  this  :  is  success  in  an  evil 
course,  right,  and  only  failure  wrong  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  a  bad  thought  is 
not  influenced  by  its  correspondence  with  fact,  but  that  it  is  in  itself,  intrinsi- 
cally bad.  I  am  very  much  profited  by  "  W's  "  writings,  and  I  trust  he  can 
clear  this  entanglement  for  me.  A  sincere  desire  for  the  right  prompts  these 
remarks.  H. 
Wf.nona,  III.,  June  4,  1877. 

ANSWER. 

If  the  pupil  had  succeeded  in  doing  an  evil  act  without  the  teacher's  ob- 
servation, it  would  still  have  been  an  evil  or  bad  act ;  success  would  not  have 
made  the  act  a  good  one  ;  but  the  thought  of  the  pupil  in  the  case  cited  was 
wrong  because  it  was  not  true,  as  well  as  because  it  was  the  instigation  of  an 
evil  act.  Responsibility  for  evil  thoughts,  or  false  thoughts,  precedes  respon- 
sibility for  the  acts  which  result  from  them.  And  we  contend  even  that  we 
are  morally  responsible  for  the  thoughts  we  entertain — whether  they  be  true 
or  false.  We  may  be  inexcusable,  or  even  criminal,  for  entertaining  false 
thoughts — errors  of  judgment; — ignorance  may  be  a  crime.  It  is  our  duty  to 
know  some  things,  whether  we  do  or  not,  and  we  are  guilty  if  we  think  falsely, 
sometimes.  We  must  conclude,  then,  that  "  a  bad  thought  is  influenced  by 
its  correspondence  with  fact."  W. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

You  cite,  in  your  issue  of  May  17th,  the  "  Compulsory  School  law  of  Cal- 
ifornia," as  having  accomplished  little  or  nothing.  That  law  only  required 
the  attendance  of  those  pupils  living  within  one  mile  of  the  school-house. 
This  state  is  so  thinly  settled  that  frequently  not  a  single  pupil  resides  within 
that  distance.  It  was  a  failure  because  it  did  not  include  anybody.  I  think 
I  may  say  the  law  worked  just  as  it  was  intended.  The  passage  of  the  law 
(in  my  opinion)  was  without  any  design  of  effecting  any  practical  good. 

Yours  truly, 

Dixon,  Solano  Co.,  Cal.,  May  26,  1877.  F.  M.  Righter. 
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CHICAGO,  JUNE  7,  1877. 


Illinois. 


MR.  J.  S.  COLE  succeeds  G.J.  Turner  in  the  superintendency  of  the  Atlanta 
schools.     He  will  be  assisted  by  Miss  Armada  Thomas.  A.  D. 

Beckhart  retires  from  the  Cerro  Gordo  schools  ;  T.  Sterling,  from  Bement, 
and  G.  R.  Shawhan,  from  Mansfield.     A.  D.  Beckhart  has  been  employed  to 

teach  the  Buffalo  school  next  winter.  Commencement  at  the  Industrial 

University  takes  place  June  9th,  and  at  Normal,  June  21.  W.  H.  Lanning 

has  been  reelected  to  the  principalship  of  the  West  Side  Champaign  schools. 

 We  clip  the  following  from  the  Champaign  Gazelle,  as  the  school  tax 

levy  for  the  respective  towns  mentioned  :  "  Bloomington,  per  one  hundred 
dollars,  $1.30;  Decatur,  93  cents  ;  Paris,  85  cents  ;  Danville,  92  cents;  Ur- 
bana,  93  cents  ;  Tolono,  70  cents  ;  Champaign — east  side,  $2.00  ;  Champaign 

— west  side,  70  cents."  Mr.  Whiteside  has  resigned  the  principalship  of 

the  Sycamore  schools,  and  will  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  Blanchard,  who  taught 

there  some  years  ago.  O.  T.  Denny,  a  graduate  of  Lincoln  University,  is 

appointed  principal  of  the  Mt.  Pulaski  schools.  A  three  weeks  Institute 

will  be  held  at  Delavan,  commencing  July  30th.  The  Pekin  schools 

closed  May  24th.    A  class  of  six  graduated  from  the  High  School.  Miss 

Emma  A.  Smith,  the  assistant  of  Dr.  Thomas,  the  state  Entomologist,  will 
assist  Miss  Wesh,  in  her  Institute.  Of  her  work,  Miss  Wesh  says  as  follows  : 
"  She  is  making  a  special  study  of  the  various  kinds  of  bark  lice  which  infest 
shade  and  fruit  trees,  and  of  insects  which  in  any  way  injure  corn.  She  will 
be  very  glad  to  have  our  farmers  and  horticulturists  write  to  her  concerning 
any  injurious  insects  and  to  send  her  specimens.  When  desired,  she  will  visit 
any  infected  locality  and  make  personal  inspection.  Her  address  is  136  Moss 
street,  Peoria.  Besides  this  work  she  is  assisting  Dr.  Thomas  in  his  grass- 
hopper investigations  by  rearing  a  number  of  two  closely  allied  families,  the 
femur-rubrurh  and  the  spretus,  from  eggs  sent  her  by  Dr.  Th<_>mas  from  Min- 
nesota and  Nebraska.  In  order  to  get  at  some  facts  having  an  important  bear- 
ing on  their  probable  future  increase  and  the  length  of  time  these  troublesome 
guests  will  remain,  it  is  necessary  to  watch  closely  their  whole  development. 
This  can  be  done  only  by  rearing  them,  which  the  commissioners  cannot  do 
as  they  do  not  remain  long  enough  in  one  place.  Dr.  Thomas  has  also  sent 
her  a  very  curious  looking  worm,  which  she  is  watching  with  great  interest. 
The  hope  is  that  he  will  prove  a  valuable  ally  against  the  grasshopper  ;  the 
points  to  be  determined  are,  is  he  really  a  carnivora ;  if  so,  has  he  a  fondness 
for  grasshopper  eggs,  or  grasshopper  steaks  ?  "  In  a  recent  number  we  al- 
luded to  a  bill,  then  before  the  committees  of  our  Legislature,  which  marked 
a  significant  movement  in  the  study  of  the  natural  history  of  our  state.  The 
bill  passed  the  House  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  session,  and  is  now  a  law. 
It  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Historical  and  Natural  History 
Museum,  at  Springfield,  to  occupy  the  rooms  in  the  west  wing  of  the  State 
House,  known  as  the  Miscellaneous  Library  rooms.  The  following  state- 
ments from  the  Bloomington  Pantagraph  present  the  matter  somewhat  in  de- 
tail :  "  In  these  rooms  are  to  be  collected  from  the  State  Library  all  books 
and  documents  relating  to  the  history  of  this  state,  as  a  nucleus  for  a  State 
Historical  Library;  the  collection  of  geological  specimens  accumulated  in  the 
progress  of  the  geological  survey  of  this  state;  and  one  each,  of  all  the  dupli- 
cate zoological  and  botanical  specimens  now  on  hand  in  the  Illinois  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  at  Normal,  which  are  not  needed  to  illustrate  the  natural 
history  work  of  the  State  Normal  University.  The  Illinois  State  Historical 
and  Natural  History  Museum  shall  be  under  the  management  of  three  trus- 
tees, consisting  of  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  who  shall  have  power  to  make  all  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  for  its  management.  It  is  also  directed  that  the  Illinois 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  at  Normal,  be  converted  into  a  State  Laboratory 
of  Natural  History,  at  which,  under  the  direction  of  the  Curator  thereof,  the 
collection,  preservation,  and  determination  of  all  zoological  and  botanical  ma- 
terial for  said  State  Museum  shall  be  done.  It  is  made  a  part  of  the  duty  of 
the  Curator  to  provide,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  series  of  specimens  illustrating 


the  zoology  and  botany  of  the  state,  to  deposit  them  from  time  to  time  in  the 
museum  established  by  the  act,  and  to  furnish,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  zoolog- 
ical and  botanical  material  needed  by  the  State  Educational  Institutions  for 
the  proper  performance  of  their  work.  The  requisite  appropriations  are  made 
by  the  bill  for  the  maintenance  of  the  new  museum,  including  the  salary  of  a 
curator,  and  $1,000  per  annum  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  natural  history 
collections,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  curator  of  the  Normal 

museum."  A  party  of  students  and  naturalists  leave  Normal,  July  10th 

for  extreme  southern  Illinois,  to  collect  specimens  in  all  departments  of  botany 
and  zoology.  They  go  in  wagons,  prepared  to  "  camp  out."  Prof.  Forbes, 
of  Normal,  conducts  the  expedition,  which  will  be  gone  six  weeks. 


Michigan. 


PROF.  PUTNAM,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  has  recently  prepared  for 
Colton's  "  Common  School  Geography,"  a  School  Geography  of  Mich- 
igan, containing  XXII  lessons  and  one  review  lesson — fifteen  pages  in  all. 
It  contains  one  full  page  county  map  of  the  state,  a  diagram  illustrative  of  the 
plan  of  government  surveys,-cuts  of  the  new  Capitol  building  at  Lansing,  of  the 
University  and  Normal  School  buildings,  the  City  Hall,  and  the  High  School 
building  of  Detroit,  and  the  seal  of  the  state.  The  chapters  treat  of  the  loca- 
tion, natural  divisions,  boundaries,  political  divisions,  system  of  surveys,  ex- 
tent and  surface,  islands,  great  lakes,  rivers,  soil,  and  climate.  Two  chap- 
ters are  devoted  to  the  early  history  of  the  state,  two  to  the  government  and 
two  to  the  educational  institutions.  Means  of  transportation,  productions, 
and  other  industries  receive  due  attention,  while  counties,  cities,  towns,  and 

railroads  are  duly  described.  Four  ladies  and  eight  gentlemen  constitute 

the  graduating  class  at  Albion.  -Prof.  G.  M.  Clayberg,  for  several  years 

in  charge  of  the  Ypsilanti  public  schools,  and  who  has  recently  returned  from 
his  studies  in  Europe,  has  been  chosen  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of 
Pontiac,  in  place  of  Prof.  J.  C.  Jones,  who  succeeds  Supt.  Tarbell  at  East 
Saginaw.  Prof.  M.  W.  Harrington,  who  for  several  years  has  been  pro- 
fessor in  charge  of  botany  and  zoology  in  the  University,  has  resigned  that  he 

may  accept  a  similar  position  in  China,  at  a  salary  of  $5,000  per  year.  The 

Legislature  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  late  session  made  special  appropriations 
to  the  University,  amounting  in  all  to  $49,000,  comprising  the  following  items 
for  the  two  years  :  Chair  of  geology,  $4,000;  chair  of  physics,  $4,000 ;  physi- 
cal laboratory,  $1,500  ;  hospital,  $4,000 ;  physiological  laboratory,  $3,500; 
general  library,  $5,000;  dental  school.  $9,000;  apparatus  for  the  same,  $1,- 
500;  building  for  the  same,  $1,000 ;  astronomical  department,  $1,500;  de- 
partment of  medicine  and  surgery,  $9,000;  homoeopathic  college,  $5,000.  Ap- 
propriations were  made  to  the  State  Normal  School  amounting  in  all  to  $64,- 
600.  Of  this,  $34,600  is  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  school  for  the  years 
1877,  and  1878;  $30,000  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building.  Both  appropri- 
ations passed  the  two  houses  by  large  majorities. 


Indiana. 


THOMAS  D.  GREGG  was  once  a  school  teacher  in  Indianapolis.  He 
got  rich,  but  that  was  forty  years  ago,  and  after  he  had  laid  aside  the 
ferule.  A  copy  of  his  will  has  come  to  light,  in  which,  after  devising  some 
$7,000  in  small  bequests,  he  makes  the  city  of  Indianapolis  his  residuary  leg- 
atee "  for  the  advancement  and  promotion  of  free  schools  in  said  city."  It  is 
presumed  that  the  school  directors  have  not  yet  heard  of  this  legacy,  as  no 
movement  has  been  made  toward  reconsidering  the  recent  resolution  for  re- 
duction of  salaries.  The  Greensburg  schools  closed  on  Friday,  May  18th. 

The  High  School  graduated  a  class  of  thirteen.  This  is  certainly  doing  well 
for  an  average  number  belonging  of  only  598.  The  closing  exercises 
were  rendered  especially  memorable  by  the  formal  opening  of  a  new  and  very 
fine  school  building.  Addresses  were  made  by  Judge  B.  W.  Wilson,  Rev.  J. 
R.  Walker,  and  Hon.  Will  Cumback.  The  present  superintendent,  C.  W. 
Harvey,  has  held  his  position  since  1869.  He  reports  an  average  number  be- 
longing of  598  ;  per  cent  of  attendance,  96^,  and  cases  of  tardiness,  175. 
 -The  school  enumeration  of  Logansport  gives  a  total  of  3,686,  being  an  in- 
crease of  nine  over  the  census  of  last  year.  La  Porte  county  has  10,985  of 

school  age.    Twenty-six  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty-one  are  unable 

to  read.  The  Elkhart  High  School  graduates  a  class  of  eleven,  whose 

average  age  is  183^. 


Minnesota. 


SUPT.  N.  M.  Holbrook,  of  Mower  county,  has  called  meetings  of  the  dis- 
trict trustees  on  the  2d,  9th,  and  1 6th  inst.,  "  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
counsel  in  regard  to  their  various  duties,  and  to  devise  ways  and  means  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  schools."  A  general  invitation  is  given  to  all 
friends  of  education  to  attend.  The  examinations  and  other  public  exer- 
cises of  the  St.  Cloud  Normal  School  passed  off  with  the  usual  eclat.  A  new 
feature  was  the  class  tree  exercises.  The  graduating  exercises  were  very 
largely  attended.  -The  University  of  Minnesota  makes  the  following  an- 
nouncements :  June  1st  and  2d,  examination  of  classes  in  all  departments; 
June  4th,  Anniversary  of  Literary  Societies,  Address  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Starritt,  8 
P.  M.;  June  5th,  Examinations  for  Admission,  9  A.  M.;  Senior  Class  Day, 
2 : 30  P.  M.;  June  6th,  Business  meeting  of  Alumni,  3  P.  M.;  Annual  Ad- 
dress before  the  Society  of  Alumni,  by  Henry  M.  Williamson,  Esq.,  at  8  P. 
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M.;  June  7th,  Commencement  day,  Public  Graduation  Exercises,  9 :  30  A.  M.; 
Alumni  dinner,  3  P.  M.,  at  the  Nicollet  House;   President's  reception  in  the 

evening.  The  building  of  the  High  School  at  Minneapolis  is  progressing 

finely.    Appropriate  exercises  on  laying  the  corner  stone  of  the  structure  will 

be  held.  Commencement  exercises  connected  with  the  Minneapolis  High 

School  will  be  held  on  the  evening  of  June  22d  at  the  Academy  of  Music.  

The  pupils  of  the  Minnesota  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind 
gave  a  very  interesting  entertainment  in  Hill's  Opera  House,  Faribault,  Wed- 
nesday evening,  May  1 6th.  The  text-book  commission  met  at  St.  Paul 

last  week,  but  nothing  definite  by  way  of  furnishing  the  rural  districts  with 
school  books,  in  accordance  with  the  law  enacted  last  winter,  was  offered.  In- 
dependent districts  are  busy  in  making  contracts  direct  with  publishing  houses. 

 At  a  Teachers'  Institute  held  in  Garden  City,  Blue  Earth  county,  April 

16th  to  20th,  at  which  one  hundred  teachers  were  present,  the  following  spell- 
ing lesson  was  given  out  as  a  written  exercise  in  spelling,  and  the  general 
average  of  the  whole  was  481-2  per  cent:  Balance,  Indelible,  Supersede, 
Gauge,  Analyze,  Prescience,  Separate,  Proceed,  Dissyllable,  Clarify,  Adver- 
tise, Precession,  Deleble,  Precede,  Trisylable,  Rarefy,  Scirrhous,  Philippic, 

Periphery,  Naivete.  A  recent  issue  of  the  Shattuck  Times  furnishes  the 

following  interesting  information  concerning  the  closing  exercises  of  the  Shat- 
tuck school  this  month :  "  The  commencement  exercises  of  the  present 
school  year  promise  to  be  of  an  unusually  interesting  character.  One  of  the 
features  will  be  the  prize  speaking,  which  will  be  open  to  all  the  members  of 
the  school.  Training  preparatory  for  this  commenced  the  first  of  this  month. 
It  is  expected  that  Hill's  Opera  House  will  be  used  on  this  occasion.  A  prize 
of  $26  has  been  offered  to  the  cadet  who  excels  in  gymnastic  exercises.  The 
date  of  competition  has  not  yet  been  fixed.  On  commencement  day,  (June 
20th),  the  members  of  the  graduating  class,  which  is  an  unusually  good  one, 
will  deliver  original  orations,  to  be  followed  by  the  annual  battalion  drill, 
and  the  distribution  of  prizes." 


"At  Recess,  the  Deportment  Roll  Will  be  Open  for  Inspection." 
— Such  a  throng ;  such  expectant  faces  around  the  Principal's  desk ! 
A  few  of  the  reliable  and  studious  remain  at  their  desks  apparently 
engrossed  in  study,  that  they  may  not  seem  to  glory  in  self-righteous- 
ness. A  few  others  promenade  somewhat  in  the  vicinity  of  the  conscience- 
convicted  groups  that  their  happy  indifference  to  Black  Lists  may  not  be  un- 
noticed. The  study  of  the  faces  surrounding  the  desk  is  interesting  and 
curious.  Here  some  anxiously  scanning  the  page,  turn  away  in  silence,  sadly 
or  frowningly,  in  finding  their  worst  fears  more  than  realized.  Others  with  dif- 
ficulty suppress  the  chuckle  over  unexpected  good  fortune.  One  self-com- 
placent young  lady  deigns  to  look,  on,  and  then  with  open-eyed  wonder,  ex- 
claims:   "The  idea!     Making  me  as  low  as  Mary  N  !"  and  then  her 

"  tip-tilted  nose  expresses  volumes  of  crushing  disdain.  The  girls  chatter, 
make  comparisons,  and  ignore  the  background  of  incipient  manhood  whose 
repressed  curiosity  is  becoming  too  great  for  even  their  superior  control.  At 
last  one  of  the  younger  breaks  forth  with,  "  I  say,  you  girls  have  had  that 
long  enough,  we  fellows  want  a  chance."  The  roll  is  surrendered  immediately, 
and  then  we  are  amazed  to  see  the  number  of  heads  that  can  be  accommodated 
over  the  small  space ;  a  glance  is  taken  and  the  crowd  soon  dissolves  and  re- 
arranges itself  in  groups.  Two  young  ladies,  seniors,  in  dignified  grief,  enter 
a  mild  protest;  they  do  not  whisper  half  as  much  as  some  of  their  neighbors, 
but  someway  they  are  marked  twice  as  low, — suppose  it  is  because  they  do  not 
try  to  be  underhanded.  And  the  resigned  martyr  expression  comes  to  their 
aid.  Would  you  like  the  self-reporting  method  ?  I  ask.  "  Oh,  no ;  that  is 
too  strong  an  invitation  to  deceive."  Would  you  prefer  unrestrained  com- 
munication ?  "  No,  that  would  destroy  any  attempt  at  study."  Would  you 
think  it  best  to  have  partial  marking?  "No,  indeed."  It  is  sad,  but  the 
teacher  is  not  omniscient,  so  what  will  you  do  ?    "It  is  best  as  it  is,  and  we 

must  gracefully  submit."     Is  that  all  ?    "  No,  it  is  not,  Miss  ,  we  will 

henceforth  do  our  part  in  lessening  those  direful  figures."  And  two  sensible, 
pleasant  girls  go  away  to  attend  faithfully  to  duty.  After  all,  that  Roll  was  a 
confession  of  human  ignorance  and  weakness;  dealing  unjustly,  through 
ignorance ;  giving  encouragement  to  surreptitious  communication,  through 
weakness.  One  feels  as  if  arraigned  at  a  hundred  bars,  to  gain  prompt  and 
full  acquittal  at  but  few.  And  yet  we  look  into  those  loyal  and  loving  eyes 
and  we  know  that  our  judges  almost  without  exception  will  be  lenient ;  and 
albeit  sore  at  heart,  will  return  true  allegiance.  When  will  the  problem  of 
school-government  be  solved?  Can  teachers,  while  in  the  flesh,  hope  to  at- 
tain to  a  system  whose  basis  shall  be  unquestioned  knowledge  and  justice  ? 

A.  A. 


Wisconsin, 


I  HE  EDUCATIONAL  Weekly  is  a  very  useful,  practical,  and  interesting 
J_     paper,"  says  the  editor  of  the  educational  column  of  the  River  Falls 

Journal.  The  graduating  exercises  of  the  Beloit  High  School  will  occur 

I une  22d.  The  class  numbers  thirteen,  five  of  whom  are  in  the  classical 
course.  The  Free  Press  says  that  the  exercises  promise  to  be  unusually 
nteresting  ;  that  the  class  is  composed  of  excellent  material.    The  manage- 

nent  of  the  schools  seems  to  be  excellent,  with  Prof.  Beach  as  principal.  

The  citizens  of  Appleton  recently  tendered  a  benefit  to  Mr.  Curtis,  the  vic- 
orious  orator,  at  which  he  delivered,  by  request,  his  oration  on  Satan  and 
vlephistopheles.  It  is  said  that  breathless  silence  reigned  in  the  audience 
luring  the  delivery,  but  at  its  close  there  was  prolonged  applause.  Dr.  Steele 
presided,  and  in  his  introductory  remarks  said  that  no  special  attention  has 
een  paid  in  the  institution  to  make  good  speakers  ;  but  the  main  object  had 
een  to  give  a  sound  education.    He  believed  this  was  the  true  course  for  any 


institution  of  learning  to  pursue.  The  tri-weekly  State  Journal  for  May 

24th  devotes  its  almost  entire  space  to  a  description  of  the  capital  city  and  its 
attractions.  From  what  is  said  of  Madison  educationally,  we  clip  the  follow  - 
ing :  "  It  is  vacation  at  the  University  during  most  of  the  summer  months  ; 
but  those  who  visit  Madison  before  the  twentieth  of  June  will  find  about  four 
hundred  students  at  work,  under  some  twenty  professors.  The  student  may 
take  his  choice  between  a  full  classical  course,  equal  to  that  in  the  best  eastern 
colleges  ;  the  modern  classical  course,  in  which  Greek  is  replaced  by  modern 
languages,  giving  one  of  the  most  practical  courses  attainable;  the  scientific 
course,  made  up  largely  of  sciences  and  mathematics  ;  or  he  may  take  special 
courses  in  agriculture,  in  mining  and  metallurgy,  in  civil  or  mining  engineer- 
ing, all  under  professors  who  are  adepts  in  their  specialties  ;  or  if  the  student 
wishes  for  a  shorter  road  to  practical  life  he  may  attend  the  law  school,  which 
bids  fair  to  win  an  early  eminence.  Nor  are  the  city  schools  less  worthy  of 
attention.  From  the  lowest  ward  schools  to  the  Central  High  School  they  are 
managed  by  careful,  competent  teachers,  under  the  direction  of  an  able  super- 
intendent, and  a  thorough-going  board.  Private  schools  are  numerous,  and 
are  conducted  by  competent  instructors."  Of  these  it  mentions  St.  Raphael's 
Schools,  St.  Regina's  Academy  for  young  ladies,  the  German  Roman  Catholic 
School,  Prof.  R.  F.  George's  school  for  boys,  the  Northwestern  Business  Col- 
lege, and  the  Norwegian  Theological  Academy.  It  further  says:  "The  in- 
fluence of  our  educational  institutions  is  a  constant  stimulus  to  a  higher  mode 
of  living  and  an  elevator  of  the  public  taste  and  sentiment." 


Iowa. 


STATE  NORMAL  INSTITUTE. 

DES  MOINES,  Monday,  JUNE-25TH,  2.30  p.  m. — Opening  exercises  ;  en- 
rollment ;  choice  of  officers  and  miscellaneous  business.  3  p.  m.,  History . 
— Lesson  Ly  Miss  A.  E.  Bucklin,  Charles  City;  lesson  by  Supt.  H.  D.  Todd, 
Sigourney;  general  discussion.  8  p.m. — Addresses  of  welcome  and  responses; 
music  and  sociable.  Tuesday,  June  26th,  8.30  A.  m. — Arithmetic. — Lesson 
by  Supt.  C.  H.  Clemmer,  Davenport  ;  lesson  by  E.  Baker,  Oskaloosa  ;  lesson 
by  Prin.  J.  K.  Sweeney,  Waterloo  ;  discussion.  2  P.  M.,  Reading.— Lesson 
by  Miss  Lucy  Curtis,  Wheatland  ;  lesson  by  Prin.  W.  W.  Spear,  Gilman  ;  les- 
son by  Miss  Mary  McCowen,  Waterloo  ;  discussion.  8  P.  M. — Lecture  by 
Prof.  S.  N.  Fellows,  Iowa  City.  Wednesday,  June  27TH,  8.30  A.  m. — 
Business.  9  A.  M.,  Grammar. — Lesson  by  Supt.  A.  W.  .Stuart,  Ottumwa  ; 
lesson  by  Prin.  R.  G.  Gilson,  Fairfield  ;  lesson  by  Prin.  M.  F.  Arey,  Cedar 
Falls  ;  discussion.  2  P.  M.,  Orthography. — Lesson  by  Supt.  J.  W.  Stewart, 
Shell  Rock  ;  lesson  by  Miss  M.  Foster,  Dexter  ;  discussion.  Recess.  Geog- 
raphy.— Lesson  by  Prin.  L.  T.  Weld,  Cresco  ;  lesson  by  Supt.  J.  W.  Johnson, 
Oskaloosa;  discussion.  8  p.  m. — Lecture.  Thursday,  June  28th,  8.30 
A.  M. — Didactics. — Lesson  by  Prof.  S.  N.  Fellows,  Iowa  City  ;  lesson  by  Supt. 
J.  F.  Thompson,  Elkader;  lesson  by  Prin.  H.  Boltwood,  Princeton,  111.;  dis- 
cussion ;  miscellaneous  business. 

county  superintendents'  convention. 
Des  Moines,  Thursday,  June  28th,  2:30  p.  m. — County  Normal  Insti- 
tutes.— (a)  Means  of  securing  a  more  general  attendance,  (b)  How  they  may 
be  made  of  more  practical  benefit  to  teachers.  R.  M.  Ewart,  of  Delaware 
county.  Discussion. — J.  W.  Stewart,  of  Butler  county  ;  T.  S.  Snell,  of  Ida 
county  ;  and  Miss  M.  M.  Jerman,  of  Washington  county.  Friday,  8:30  A.  M. 
— Needed  Legislation. — What  changes  are  required  in  our  School  Law, — (a) 
County  Supervision,  (b)  District  officers,  (c)  Independent  districts,  (d) 
Miscellaneous  provisions.  L.  S.  McCoy,  of  Hardin  county.  Discussion. — 
J.  S.  George,  of  Black  Hawk  county  ;  C.  H.  Clemmer,  of  Scott  county  ;  and 
T.  J.  Brant,  of  Fremont  county.  10:30  A.  M. — Exanmiation  of  Teachers. — 
(a)  State  questions,  (b)  Time  of  holding  examinations,  (c)  Uniform  mark- 
ing, (d)  Age  of  applicants,  (e)  Time  required  for  examination.  J.W.John- 
son, of  Mahaska  county.  Discussion. — A.  R.  Wright,  of  Woodbury  county  ; 
Miss  E.  E.  Frink,  of  Cedar  county  ;  and  Miss  A.  Gifford,  of  Marshall  county. 
2:30  p.  m. — Reports  of  committees,  and  unfinished  business.  J.  F.  Thompson 
J.  M.  Porter,  W.  R.  Akers,  Executive  Committee. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  PRINCIPALS  AND  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 
THURSDAY,  June  28th,  2:30  P.  M. — Business.  Paper  by  Prin.  C.  E.  Smith, 
Bellevue  :  "Duties  we  owe  our  profession."  Discussion.  — "  How  to  make 
teachers  meetings  profitable."  Paper  by  Prin.  L.  T.  Weld,  Cresco.  Friday, 
June  29TH,  8:30  A.  M. — Paper  by  Prin.  H.  H.  Seerley,  Oskaloosa  ;  paper  by 
Prin.  G.  S.  Wedgwood,  Atlantic;  Course  of  study  for  high  schools.  Dis- 
cussion.— "  How  should  examinations  of  graded  schools  be  conducted  ?  " 
Discussion. — "  How  to  select  teachers  for  graded  schools.  2:30  P.  M.. — Mis- 
cellaneous business.    H.  Sabin,  President ;  A.  C.  Hart,  Secretary. 


Kentucky. 


A TEACHERS'  Association,  embracing  eighteen  or  more  counties,  met  at 
Henderson  lately  and  is  said  to  have  been  quite  successful.  Several 
good  papers  were  presented.  It  seems  however  that  there  was  but  very  little 
discussion  of  the  papers  or  ideas  advanced.  This  is  the  great  objection  to  such 
conventions.  The  limited  time  does  not  permit  anything  like  an  analysis  of 
statements  which  may  be  presented.    Everything  must  be  put  through  in  a 

hurry,  and  taken  for  granted.  -The  country  schools  are  now  afflicted  with 

the  "commencement"  fever;  several  programmes  have  come  in,  noted, 
"everything  went  off  finely."    [Glad  it  did. — Ed.]    "Can't  you  give  us  a 
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notice?"  Dear  friends  it  would  take  115  weeks  to  notice  one  school  in  every 
county  as  you  desire  to  have  yours  noticed,  and  by  that  time  you  would  be 
tired  reading  notices  of  commencements.  We  will  say  that  these  occasions 
furnish  a  favorable  opportunity  for  the  patrons  of  the  schools  to  commend  the 
good  work  which  the  school  is  doing  in  their  midst,  and  the  teacher  should 
take  pains  to  have  short  addresses  by  citizens  on  the  subject  of  education  at 
every  such  meeting.  A  few  well-timed  words  of  encouragement  will  greatly 
console  one  for  any  trials  and  troubles  through  which  he  may  have  passed, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  a  pleasant  school  next  year.  There  is  probably  no 
class  in  society  so  much  exposed  to  depression  of  spirits  as  teachers.  It  is 
easv  to  say  "look  on  the  cheerful  side,"  but  when  one  is  harassed  by  the  cares 
and  anxieties  of  the  school-room,  and  the  pressing  need  for  bread  and  meat 
for  his  family,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  mind  serene  ;  and  under  such  de- 
prtssi-n  it  is  impossible  to  work  up  to  one's  fullest  capacity,    (let  words  of 

encouragement  when  you  can,  and  always  try  to  deserve  them.  The 

average  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  fourteen  of  the  Southern  States  is  45.27. 
Those  who  complain  of  the  tax  for  schools  should  consider  this  item  before 
they  vote  a  subsidy  to  a  never-to-be-completed  railroad.  A  judicious  use  of 
money  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  strictest  economy.   Warren's  Glass- 
Word  Speller ;  by  Taintor  Brothers,  Merrill  &  Co.,  New  York,  is  a  neat  little 
book.  Its  grouping  tends  to  fix  meanings  by  association  ;  and  its  progressive- 
ness  adapts  it  to  use  with  an  extensive  system  of  object  lessons,  and  composition. 


Later  Educational  News. 


ILLINOIS. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Cook  County  Board  of  Education  last 
Saturday,  letters  commendatory  of  Mr.  Wentworth's  management  of  the 
Normal  School  were  addressed  to  the  board  by  Leslie  Lewis,  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Hyde  Park;  W.  W.  Carter,  principal  of  High  School  at  Kngle- 
wood  ;  <).  E.  Haven,  superintendent  of  schools  at  Evanston  ;  A.  F.  Nightin- 
dale,  principal  of  the  Lake  View  High  School,  and  J.  A.  West  of  Blue 
Island.  The  regular  order  of  business  at  the  meeting  next  Saturday  will  be 
the  election  of  teachers,  when  the  Wentworth  fight  will  probably  begin  again. 
 At  the  special  request  of  M.  Buisson,  President  of  the  French  Educa- 
tional Commission  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  Prof.  Nightingale,  of  the 
Lake  View  High  School,  sent  a  special  volume  of  selected  papers  from  the 
Centennial  exhibit  of  his  school,  to  his  address  in  Paris,  for  examination  and 
use.  Aurora  and  Rochelle  were  similarly  complimented.  Such  recognition 
from  this  eminent  French  scholar  must  be  a  source  of  pride  and  satisfaction  to 

the  superintendents,  pupils,  and  patrons  of  these  schools.  Mr.  O.  O.  Palmer 

has  been  reengaged  as  principal  of  the  Tolono  High  School. 

Massachusetts. — The  old  New  England  custom  of  Saturday  school  sessions 
has  finally  been  encroached  upon  by  the  Boston  School  Board,  which  has  just 
decided  that  the  schools  in  that  city  shall  hold  sessions  from  Monday  to  Fri- 
day inclusive. 

Wisconsin. — The  usual  anniversary  exercises  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Whitewater  will  take  place  according  to  the  following  general  order:  Joint  Pub- 
licSession  of  the  Literary  Societies,  Monday  evening,  June  nth;  Public  Exam- 
ination of  the  Primary  and  Intermediate  Departments  of  the  Model  School, 
Tuesday  morning,  June  12th  ;  Address  before  the  Literary  Societies,  by  Rev. 
Charles  Caverno,  of  Illinois,  Tuesday  evening ;  Graduating  Exercises  of  the 
Elementary  Class,  Wednesday  morning;  Class  Day  and  Tree  Planting,  Wed- 
nesday afternoon;  Public  Rhetorical  Exercises  of  the  Academic  Department, 
Wednesday  evening.  Commencement  Exercises. — Graduation  of  the  Senior 
Class,  10  A.  M.,  Thursday;  General  Reunion  of  the  past  and  present  mem- 
bers of  the  school,  Thursday  evening. 


EDUCATIONAL  CALENDAR. 


[Announcements  of  educational  gatherings,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  are  invited  for 
sertion  in  this  list.] 


June  ii. 

"  12. 

"  13. 

"  25. 

"  26. 

"  28. 

"  28. 

"  29. 

July  2. 

"  3- 

"  8. 

"  9- 

"  9- 

"  10. 

"  10. 

"  10. 

"  10. 

"  12. 

"  16. 

«  16. 

"  16. 

"  16. 

"  23. 

"  23. 

"  30- 


Normal  Institute,  Caledonia,  Ohio,  6  weeks. 

Normal  Institute,  Mishawaka,  Indiana,  I  week. 

Iowa  County  Superintendents,  Algona,  3  days. 

State  Normal  Institute,  DesMoines,  Iowa,  4  days. 

Missouri  Teachers'  Association,  Sedalia,  3  days. 

County  Superintendents'  Convention,  DesMoines,  Iowa,  2  days. 

Assoc.  of  Principals  and  City  Superint's,  DesMoines,  la.,  2  days. 

Board  of  Ohio  State  Examiners,  Put  in-Bay. 

Summer  School  of  Elocution,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association,  Put  in  Bay,  3  days. 

Normal  Institute,  Wenona,  111.,  4  weeks. 

Summer  Class  in  Chemistry  and  Physics,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  4  weeks. 

American  Institute  of  Instruction,  Montpelier,  Vt.,  3  days. 

Teachers'  Ins.  of  Ohio  Central  Nor.  Sch.,  Worthington,  O.,  5  weeks. 

French  Normal  School,  Amherst  College,  6  weeks. 

American  Philological  Association,  Baltimore,'  Md.,  3  days. 

Educational  Association  of  Virginia,  Fredericksburg,  3  days. 

Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association,  Easton. 

Summer  Normal  School,  Portland,  Ohio,  5  weeks. 

Normal  and  Training  Institute,  Bedford  Ind.,  6  weeks. 

Normal  Institute,  Lincoln,  III.,  5  weeks. 

Teachers'  Class,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  5  weeks. 

Frankfort  (Ind.)  Normal  School,  6  weeks. 

Normal  School,  Lisbon,  Ohio,  5  weeks. 

Teachers'  Institute,  Delavan,  111.,  3  weeks. 


AuGi    6.  Peoria  County  Teachers'  Drill  Institute,  Elmwood,  111.,  4  weeks. 

"      6.  Central  State  Institute,  Lansing,  Mich. 

"      7.  Pennsylvania  Teachers'  Association,  Erie,  3  days. 

"     14.  National  Educational  Association,  Louisville,  Ky.,  3  days. 

"    29.  Arkansas  State  Teachers'  Association. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

I  Any  book  named  in  this  list,  or  in  our  Notes,  may  be  obtained  by  forwarding  the  price 

to  the  publishers  of  the  Weekly.] 


Authors.  7  Hies. 

Alcott  1  A.  Bronson),  Table  Talk,  16  mo.  pp.  178, 

Alger  (Rev.  Wm.  R.),  Life  of  Edwin  Forrest,  Ills.  2  vols. 

All  Wrong,  12  mo,  pp.  136, 

Appleton  (Thos  G. ),  Syrian  Sunshine,  16  mo,  pp.  308, 
Bacon(Leonard  W.), Church  Papers,  16  mo.pp.viii,  343, 
Hascom  (Prest.  John),  The  Principles  of  Pyschology, 
Cones,  M.  I).  (Elliott),  The  Birds  of  the  Northwest,  8vo, 
Cushing  (E.  I..),  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Practice, 
I  teQuincey  (Thos.),  Essays  in  Philos,  Riverside  cd .%  vo, 
Paris  (Rev.  Wm.  W.),  The  Children  of  Light,  12  mo, 
Furness  (W.  H.),  The  Power  of  Spirit  in  Jesus  of  Naz., 
Gasc  1  Ferdinand  E.  I,  A  New  French  and  Eng.  Diet. ,8  vo, 
Gasc  (  F.  E.),  Improved  Modern  Pocket  French  Diet., 
Greeley  (Horace),  Essays  on  Political  Economy, Neiv  ed., 
Gynecological  Transactions.   I.    8  vo. 
Hale  (E.  M  ),  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  2d  cd., 
Hamilton  ((lail),  First  Love  is  best,  12  mo. 
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ALL  letters  relating  to  advertising  or  subscription  should  be  adressed  to 
S.  R.  Winchell  &  Co.,  170  Clark  Street,  Chicago.  Letters  designed 
for  the  individual  editors  should  be  addressed  to  them  as  their  names  are  pub- 
lished in  the  Weekly. 


— Perhaps  no  work,  of  like  pretensions,  has  ever  received  such  universa 
approval  and  so  many  commendations,  in  so  short  a  time,  as  the  litth 
work  on  Square  and  Cube  Root,  prepared  by  H.  H.  Hill  of  this  city.  He 
treats  the  subject  in  an  entirely  new  and  greatly  simplified  manner,  lie  wil 
be  pleased  to  send  circulars,  describing  his  new  process,  to  any  who  may 
apply.    Address  him  at  506  Marshfield  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

— We  are  prepared  to  furnish  schools  with  printed  diplomas,  on  about  three 
days'  notice.  They  may  be  printed  either  on  genuine  parchment,  artificial 
parchment,  or  heavy  smooth  paper,  with  a  beautiful  border  an  inch  wide. 
The  size  of  diplomas  within  the  border  is  15  by  10  inches.  To  those  who 
desire  diplomas  a  sample  will  be  sent  on  application.  In  ordering  diplomas 
it  is  necessary  to  state  what  officers  and  teachers  are  to  sign  them.  It  is  best 
to  order  enough  for  several  years,  especially  as  the  price  is  less  in  proportion 
for  a  large  number.  Sixty  on  genuine  English  parchment  will  be  furnished 
for  $60,  or  on  thick  paper  for  $30.  Send  for  scale  of  prices,  ranging  from 
$2.75  and  ^3.50  apiece  to  50  cts.  and  $1  apiece. 


— Its  contents  are  such  as  to  warrant  us  in  placing  it  among  the  leading 

weeklies  of  the  country. —  The  Amphion,  Detroit,  Mich. 

— Some  of  our  teachers  who  thought  they  would  not  like  the  Weekly,  but 
were  prevailed  upon  to  subscribe  for  it,  are  now  quite  enthusiastic  in  their 

praise  of  it. —  W.L  Smith,  East  Saginaw,  Mich. 

— The  Educational  Weekly  is  destined  to  be  a  valuable  teachers'  aux- 
iliary, more  practical  and  useful  than  any  other  paper  of  an  educational  char- 
acter that  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  Teachers  will  find  it  a  companion 
calculated  to  assist  them  greatly  in  their  labors.  The  best  minds  in  the  edu- 
cational world  are  connected  therewith. — Henry  Republican,  Illinois. 

— A  new  educational  journal  comes  to  us  from  Chicago,  The  Educational 
Weekly,  with  the  names  of  four  of  the  most  popular  educators  of  the  West  as 
its  editors.  In  ability  of  editorial  management,  in  judicious  variety  of  con- 
tents, and  in  typographical  appearance  it  eclipses  any  contemporary  produc- 
tion East  or  West.  The  WEEKLY  will  be  a  welcome  visitor  at  the  homes  of 
friends  of  education  everywhere. — -Daily  Press,  Worcester,  Mass. 

— We  have  two  educational  journals  which  have  been  formed  by  the  consoli- 
dation of  several  local  publications — The  Educational  Weekly,  published 
in  Chicago  ;  and  the  New- England  Journal  of  Education,  published  in  Bos- 
ton. Both  are  good ;  but  they  are  radically  dissimilar.  Each  is  the  perfect 
type  of  its  section.  The  Western  journal  is  broad,  vigorous,  and  progressive; 
the  Eastern  cultivated,  refined,  and  conservative.  Woe  betide  the  teacher  who 
gets  hold  of  the  wrong  one  for  him.  Happy  the  teacher  who  has  access  to 
both.  And  yet,  for  most  teachers,  the  Chicago  paper — dealing  less  with 
questions  of  detail,  and  more  with  vital  principles — will  be  found  more  health- 
ful and  inspiring. — Examiner  and  Chronicle. 
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Editorial. 


THE  New  York  Tribune,  in  a  recent  number,  made  a  good 
presentation  of  the  status  of  co-education  in  the  American 
colleges.  The  Tribune  says :  "The  National  Bureau  of  Education 
reports  two  hundred  institutions  as  devoted  to  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women,  but  most  of  these  prove  on  cursory  examination 
to  be  of  the  common  school  type.  Several  leading  institutions 
of  learning,  however,  have  thrown  open  their  doors  to  women, 
and  some  of  the  lesser  colleges  also  have  provided  carefully  pre- 
pared courses  for  their  education.  Although  Oberlin  was  the 
pioneer  in  this  movement,  it'is  not  now  generally  considered  the 
best  exponent  of  co-education,  for  the  two  departments  work  in 
parallel  lines  and  not  as  a  unit.  Cornell  University  is  looked 
upon  as  the  best  example  of  its  workings,  because  there  no  special 
line  of  study  is  marked  out  for  the  female  students.  Both  sexes 
meet  on  an  equality,  except  in  respect  to  age.  The  women  must 
be  18  years  old  before  matriculation.  With  the  princely  endow- 
ment given  in  1872  on  condition  that  women  should  be  admitted 
to  every  course,  Sage  College  was  built,  and  the  generous  manner 
in  which  this  condition  was  interpreted  offers  an  inviting  field  to 
study  the  workings  of  co-education.  Vassar  College,  although 
providing  for  the  superior  education  of  women,  is  weighed  down 
by  the  incubus  of  a  preparatory  department.  Eleven  years  have 
not  changed  the  situation,  and  out  of  the  384  students  in  the  last 
catalogue,  159  belonged  to  the  preparatory  school.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  public  school  system  of 
the  state,  which  provides  education  for  all  grades  at  the  public 
expense.  Wellesley  College  is  an  extreme  experiment,  as  all  the 
instructors  are  women.  Smith  College  and  Boston  University 
are  also  devoted  to  the  education  of  women,  although  the  latter 
only  is  co-educational.  The  question  has  been  discussed  so 
thoroughly  that  every  tendency  of  the  older  colleges  to  fall  in 
with  the  new  experiment  is  eagerly  watched.  President  Barnard 
stated  a  few  days  ago  that  Columbia  College  had  never  discussed 
the  female  question,  as  he  phrased  it,  and  probably  never  would. 


There  was  no  reason  why  it  should  open  its  doors  to  the  other 
sex,  and  the  policy  of  the  past  would  not  be  departed  from  in 
any  way.  Chancellor  Crosby  said  that  the  subject  of  co-education 
had  been  considered  at  the  December  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  a  favorable  decision 
would  probably  be  reached  at  the  next  meeting." 

President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  maintains  a  sturdy  opposition  to 
the  admission  of  women  ;  but  the  Tribune  thinks  that  probably 
one  of  the  best  systems  for  testing  the  preparatory  training  of 
women  in  the  private  schools  was  started  by  that  institution. 
The  examinations  for  women  which  will  be  held  simultaneously 
every  year,  dating  from  1876,  in  New  York  and  Cambridge, 
are  not  identical  with  the  entrance  examination  of  Harvard, 
or  with  any  examination  for  resident  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity. The  preliminary  examination,  however,  is  similar  in 
grade  to  the  average  college  entrance  examination  in  this 
country,  although  somewhat  different  in  the  choice  of  subjects, 
and  is  intended  as  a  test  of  a  liberal  common  school  education. 
The  advanced  examination  offers  a  test  of  special  culture  in  one 
or  more  of  five  departments,  namely :  Language,  natural  science, 
mathematics,  history,  and  philosophy.  The  preliminary  exam- 
ination will  embrace  the  following  subjects :  English,  French, 
physical  geography,  either  elementary  botany  or  elementary 
physics,  arithmetic,  algebra  through  quadratic  equations,  plane 
geometry,  history,  and  any  one  of  the  three  languages,  German, 
Latin,  or  Greek.  These  examinations  were  held  for  the  first 
time  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  June,  1874.  The  number  of  appli- 
cations in  no  instance  has  been  very  large,  but  this  year  the 
indications  point  to  a  generous  increase.  W. 

The  Indiana  School  Journal  reports  unusual  prosperity  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  This  is  encouraging  to  all  who  are  endeavor- 
ing to  promote  the  education  of  teachers.  It  indicates  an  in- 
crease in  that  limited  class  of  teachers  who  read  school  journals. 
It  was  a  conviction  of  the  projectors  of  the  Weekly  at  the  outset 
that  the  establishment  of  such  a  journal  at  Chicago  would  tend 
to  increase  the  number  of  readers,  instead  of  diminish  them,  and 
experience  has  so  far  confirmed  this  conviction.  Neighbor  Bell 
puts  it  in  this  way  :  "  We  are  frequently  asked  how  the  weeklies 
are  affecting  the  circulation  of  the  Journal.  Our  answer  is, 
'advantageously.'  The  circulation  of  the  Journal  to-day  is 
larger  than  it  has  been  at  this  season  of  the  year  for  two  years 
past."  An  educational  weekly  cannot  diminish  the  circulation 
of  good  monthly  state  journals  ;  nor  can  their  increase  in  circula- 
tion affect  that  of  the  weekly.  More  teachers  will  read  one  or 
the  other  than  would  read  either  one  if  the  other  did  not  exist, 
and  many  will  not  be  content  without  having  the  benefit  of 
both.  Yet  we  believe  a  live  weekly  may  be  so  well  supported  in 
Chicago  that  there  will  be  no  need  of  any  monthly  or  state  journals 
in  the  Western  States. 

If  this  journal  had  twenty  thousand  subscribers  (as  we  intend 
that  it  shall  have),  its  publishers  might  and  would  double  its  size 
and  greatly  increase  its  efficiency  and  general  acceptability.  As 
it  is,  there  is  no  room  for  complaint.  The  unprecedented  favor 
with  which  the  journal  has  been  received  and  supported  by  the 
best  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  particularly  in  the 
West,  is  sure  evidence  of  the  grand  future  which  is  in  store  for 
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it.  By  many  its  establishment  was  regarded  as  an  experiment, 
and  in  some  sense  it  was  and  still  is  an  experiment,  for  it  is  the 
pioneer  in  the  West,  and  has  many  old  prejudices  to  overcome. 
But  the  sentiment  which  found  expression  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Weekly — the  uniting  of  most  of  the  strongest  forces  in 
educational  journalism  in  tho  great  Northwest — cannot  fail  to 
secure  for  the  enterprise  a  gradual  but  sure  triumph  over  all 
prejudices  and  hindrances.  The  enterprise  is  not  that  of  an 
individual,  or  of  a  few  individuals,  it  is  a  common  one  among 
the  educators  in  the  West,  and  must  and  will  be  nobly  sustained 
by  them.  There  are  hundreds  of  teachers  and  friends  who  have 
already  become  so  interested  in  the  weekly  visits  of  their  educa- 
1  ional  journal — one  which  tells  them  about  their  own  matters, 
and  which  speaks  from  the  mouths  of  editors  and  compeers  in 
each  of  the  Western  States,  their  neighbors, — that  sooner  than 
lie  deprived  of  it,  having  seen  what  it  is  possible  to  do  in  this 
direction,  they  would  each  subscribe  for  a  score  or  more  of 
copies  for  a  year. 

The  spirit  of  the  school  journal  is  abroad  among  the  teachers. 
They  are  beginning  to  acknowledge  the  value  and  the  necessity 
to  them  of  a  frequent  visitor  like  the  Weekly,  and  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  common  for  them  to  enroll  their  names  on  the 
subscription  list  of  some  such  journal.  County  superintendents 
are  doing  much  to  promote  this  kind  of  education  among  teachers, 
and  every  editor  and  publisher  of  a  teachers'  journal  should  recog- 
nize this  fact,  as  we  doubt  not  they  do.  At  county  institutes  it 
is  now  a  common  thing  for  one  or  more  school  journals  to  be 
represented  by  an  agent  who  invariably  secures  quite  a  club  of 
subscribers.  This  is  well,  but  teachers  should  not  wait  to  be 
asked  to  subscribe  for  a  journal,  or  to  renew  a  subscription.  Let 
an  honest  conviction  find  expression  in  action,  and  do  not  hesi- 
tate or  delay  to  order  your  journal  or  journals  at  the  first  possible 
moment.  It  may  be  that  the  very  next  number  will  contain  some- 
thing of  much  value  to  you.  If  you  miss  it  you  will  lose  an 
opportunity  of  doing  or  acquiring  something  which  might  affect 
your  whole  future  life.  Do  not  neglect  to  have  one  or  more  of 
the  best  journals  at  hand  all  the  time.  W. 

We  are  glad  to  note  in  the  Arkansas  department  of  the  Eclectic 
Teacher  the  following  encouraging  statement  respecting  the  dis- 
position of  our  friends  in  the  South  to  provide  all  possible  facili- 
ties for  the  education  of  the  people  in  that  part  of  the  country : 

"We  do  need  assistance  from  the  government  in  placing  within 
the  reach  of  all  our  citizens,  both  white  and  colored,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  an  education.  It  is  our  poverty  only  that  pre- 
vents us  from  having  schools  equal  in  every  respect  to  those  of 
New  York  and  New  England.  We  believe,  however,  that  a  wise 
policy  of  conciliation,  joined  with  such  aid  as  is  legal  and  proper 
for  the  government  to  give  us,  will  do  much  to  do  away  with  the 
prejudices  and  incline  a  majority  of  the  people  to  the  support  of 
a  policy  so  greatly  for  the  interests  of  all.  The  people  of  the 
South  are  more  disposed  to-day  than  ever  before  to  second  any 
effort  made  to  render  the  common  schools  efficient." 

We  learn  also,  from  a  correspondent  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  that 
in  the  state  of  Georgia  there  are  over  1,200  schools  maintained 
for  the  benefit  of  the  negroes,  in  which  nearly  60,000  colored 
children  are  receiving  an  education.  Since  the  maintenance  of 
these  schools  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  voluntary  tax 
paid  by  the  whites,  this  fact  alone  goes  to  show  the  interest  taken 
by  the  better  classes  in  the  education  of  those  who  were  once 
slaves.  To  be  sure  this  number  includes  only  about  one-third 
of  all  the  negroes  in  the  state  of  school  age,  but  there  are  many 
good  reasons,  we  dare  say,  why  the  other  two-thirds  are  not  yet 


provided  for.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  negro  himself 
does  almost  nothing  to  provide  for  his  education,  and  the  zest 
for  learning,  so  manifest  when  the  privileges  of  a  school  were 
first  offered,  has  much  of  it  passed  away.  The  ignorance  of 
negro  parents  blinds  their  eyes,  as  it  does  the  eyes  of  ignorant 
parents  at  the  North,  to  the  need  of  an  education  in  the  school, 
and  they  very  naturally  place  the  importance  of  the  farm  or  the 
shop  above  that  of  a  knowledge  of  books. 

The  writer  above  referred  to  states  distinctly  that  "an  honest, 
well-meaning  effort  is  being  made  by  the  white  people  as  a  class 
to  provide  schools  for  the  blacks;"  also  that  "the  dominant 
public  sentiment  among  the  whites  of  Georgia  is  unmistakably 
in  favor  of  giving  the  children  of  bpth  races  an  equal  opportunity 
of  acquiring  a  common  school  education."  This  is  certainly  very 
gratifying  information.  But  we  must  still  acknowledge  that  in 
some  localities  the  sentiment  may  be  far  different.  Indeed,  a 
letter  from  this  same  southern  state  appeared  in'  the  Boston 
Transcript  not  long  ago  in  which  it  was  said  that  the  colored 
schools  of  Georgia  are  "  sham  and  a  pretense,"  and  that  they 
"  only  prove  that  the  slaveholder  means  to  keep  his  foot  on  the 
neck  of  the  black  man."  We  trust,  as  the  Teacher  says,  that  the 
sentiment  of  the  Southern  people  on  this  important  subject  was 
expressed  by  Governor  Hampton  in  his  legislative  message,  as 
follows  : 

"We  are  bound  alike  by  every  consideration  of  true  states- 
manship and  of  good  faith  to  keep  up  in  the  state  such  system  of 
free  schools  as  will  place  within  the  reach  of  every  child,  poorest 
as  well  as  richest,  black  as  well  as  white,  the  means  of  acquiring 
an  honest  and  honorable  education.  I  shall  look  with  confident 
hope  to  your  carrying  out  and  fulfilling  the  pledges  to  which  we 
are  solemnly  committed."  W. 

A  very  ingenious  instrument  called  the  "  cosmoscope,"  an 
invention  of  Prof.  C.  B.  Boyle,  of  New  York  city,  was  recently 
exhibited  to  prominent  members  of  the  American  Geographical 
Society,  by  whom  it  was  inspected  with  much  interest.  It  is 
designed  to  show  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  the  portions 
of  the  globe  which  are  illuminated  by  the  sun  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and,  of  course,  in  every  point  of  its  orbit.  It  also 
shows  the  gradual  variation  of  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis 
to  the  ecliptic,  and  the  circle  which  it  would  make  in  the  heavens 
in  the  course  of  a  grand  cycle  of  time,  25,000  years.  This  instru- 
ment, or  some  modification  of  it,  bids  fair  to  be  of  service  in  the 
schools,  in  giving  object  lessons,  as  well  as  in  the  formal  study  of 
astronomy  and  mathematical  geography.  W. 

The  improved  German  method  of  instructing  the  deaf-and 
dumb  has  been  adopted  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Europe,  but  does 
not  yet  obtain  in  England  ;  and  a  strong  effort  is  now  being 
made  to  introduce  it.  The  method  is,  in  brief,  to  substitute  for 
the  sign-language  the  "oral"  system  ;  that  is,  teaching  to  speak 
and  to  read  the  lips  of  those  who  speak.  A  society  of  prominent 
English  noblemen  was  organized  about  five  years  ago  to  promote 
the  introduction  of  this  method  ;  and  at  its  recent  annunl  dinner 
the  Prince  of  Wales  presided,  and  ^2,100  were  ad  'o  its 
fund.  There  are,  said  the  Prince,  15,000  deaf  an 
sons  in  England,  and  only  1,122  are  under  instruction  ri 

is,  therefore,  ample  room  for  the  extension  of  the  systc  

which  he  expressed  so  warm  an  interest.  W. 

Prof.  Walter  Smith,  Director  of  Art  Education  for  Massachu- 
setts, will  hold  an  institute  for  the  normal  instruction  of  drawing 
teachers  during  the  month  of  August,  where  the  fullest  informa- 
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tion  will  be  given  to  students  on  proper  methods  of  teaching  the 
subject,  besides  the  instruction  in  drawing  itself.  In  our  next 
number  we  shall  give  full  particulars  of  this  important  insti- 
tute^ w. 

RECITATION. 
I.  OBJECTS. 

Mary  F.  Hall,  State  Normal  School,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

THE  daily  recitation  has  become  so  much  a  part,  and  the  greater  part,  of 
the  established  means  of  discipline  in  the  school-room  that  from  its  very 
commonness  we  sometimes  tend  to  use  it  as  we  breathe  the  air, — without  suffi- 
cient regard  to  the  ends  in  view,  or  to  its  use  under  conditions  that  will  secure 
any  ends  of  health  and  strength  ;  careless  of  results  as  long  as  the  breath  of 
life  remains.  But  what  are,  or  should  be,  its  benefits  ?  The  teacher  obviously 
must  have  some  means  of  deciding  upon  the  state  and  tone  of  the  pupil's  mind, 
upon  the  pupil's  needs,  upon  the  effort  he  puts  forth,  and  upon  the  progress  he 
is  making.  If,  as  has  been  said,  "  The  tongue  discovers  the  state  of  the  mind 
no  less  than  that  of  the  body,  but  in  either  case  before  judgment  can  be  made 
the  patient  must  open  his  mouth;"  then  the  daily  recitation  is  a  diagnostic 
operation  intended  to  indicate  which  pupils  need  the  strong  tonic  of  thought ; 
which  ones  must  be  held  to  telling  in  clear,  sharp  statements  what  they  profess 
to  know — a  purge  of  excellent  repute  for  conceit,  and  that  indifferent  or  mis- 
taken knowledge  which  afflicts  pupils  who  "  know  but  can't  tell ;" — and  which 
pupils  need  the  sedative  treatment  of  steady,  consistent  work,  if  their  scintilla- 
tions are  ever  to  index  a  real  and  lasting  power. 

Use  is  the  law  and  condition  of  growth  and  strength.  Then  daily  exercise 
in  acquiring  knowledge,  and  daily  drill  in  telling  (mainly  in  his  own  words) 
what  the  pupil  knows,  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  pupil  under  judicious 
guidance  of  the  teacher  can  acquire  both  true  language-culture  and  strength 
in  independent  work  and  thought.  To  this  end  the  pupil's  mind  must  be 
placed  in  contact  with  realities  in  education, — not  shadows. 

Pupils  also  need  to  acquire  that  ease  and  confidence  in  working  before 
others  which  this  daily  drill,  judiciously  used,  will  give  ;  the  teacher,  mani- 
festly, must  be  careful  in  the  management  of  sensitive  children,  and  in  dealing 
with  all  peculiarities  of  individual  pupils  ;  but  as  the  discipline  of  life  is  chiefjj 
valuable  for  its  varied  contacts,  so  one  of  the  most  valuable  ends  of  recitation 
is  the  contact  of  mind  with  mind,  and  this  is  secured  in  just  the  extent  to 
which  the  class  is  trained  in  thinking  and  working  independently  with  real 
things.  With  older  and  advanced  classes  so  invaluable  is  this  consideration, 
that  unless  the  recitation  measurably  broadens  thought  by  showing  different 
phases  of  the  same  truth,  and  tends  to  greater  thoroughness  in  work,  it  is  a 
failure. 

One  benefit  of  school-life  many  times  overlooked  is  the  moral  question  in- 
volved of  faithfulness,  conscientiousness,  and  earnestness  in  work.  This  is 
the  greatest  lesson  of  the  school,  for  how  is  one  to  be  fitted  for  his  life-relations 
without  the  habit  of  faithful,  conscientious  work  ?  Many  schools  induce  con- 
trary habits  of  loose,  indifferent,  careless  action,  and  are  so  far  evils.  These 
bad  habits  of  work  are  the  root  evils  which  call  so  loudly  for  civil  service  and 
other  reform  ;  and  the  schools  have  a  responsibility  in  the  matter.  "  He  that 
is  faithful  over  a  few  things"  is  to  be  the  future  ruler  over  many,  and  all 
school  work  should  tend  to  indicate  the  pupil's  qualifications  for  this  desired 
rulership. 

The  daily  drill  not  only  shows  to  the  teacher  the  shortcomings  of  the  pupils, 
but  it  should  exhibit  to  the  pupil  also  his  own  defects  both  of  knowledge  and 
preparation,  thus  placing  him  in  a  condition  to  remedy  them.  In  this  way 
certain  proper  incentives  to  study  are  given. 

The  recitation  is,  or  should  be,  a  means  of  giving  greater  clearness  and 
plainness  to  known  truths  ;  of  estimating  the  preparation  of  pupils  for  new 
matter ;  and  of  passing  in  review  those  truths  which  are  to  be  used  as  a 
foundation  for  new  facts. 

In  these  various  ways  the  recitation  becomes  a  means  of  discipline — not 
discipline  taken  only  in  its  narrow  sense,  though  without  doubt  this  sort  of 
discipline  grows  light  in  the  degree  in  which  education  becomes  real  and 
perfect, — but  all  that  discipline  of  school-life  which  secures  the  true  culture  of 
individual  students. 

The  objects  of  recitation  may  be  summed  up  thus  : — Recitation  is 

1.  A  means  of  finding  the  exact  standing  of  each  pupil,  or  the  amount  and 
kind  of  strength  each  possesses. 

2.  It  ascertains  the  fitness  ot  class  to  take  up  new  matter  ;  tests  pupils'  power 
to  understand  and  apply  facts  learned ;  tests  proper  association  of  known  facts. 


3.  It  creates  self-dependence. 

4.  It  is  a  means  of  estimating  the  pupil's  daily  progress. 

5.  Test  of  faithfulness  in  effort. 

6.  Adds  emphasis  to  facts  known  already. 

7.  Influences  the  pupil's  modes  of  thought,  speech,  and  study. 

8.  Keeps  before  the  mind  proper  incentives  to  study. 

9.  Aids  in  discipline. 

As  all  good  things  may  be  misused,  so  the  recitation  may  become  a  dull, 
spiritless  exercise  without  any  present  or  future  good.  It  may  become  so  bad 
even  as  to  utterly  defeat  its  own  true  ends.    Let  us  look  farther  to  the  modes. 

II.     MODES  OF  RECITATION. 

Recitations  must  be  in  nature  either  topical,  catechetical,  or  mixed  ;  and  in 
form  either  oral,  or  written,  or  mixed.  What  are  the  benefits  of  each  of  these 
forms  ? 

1.  Topical. — The  design  of  this  is  to  test  the  pupil's  knowledge  upon  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  different  parts  of  work  passed  over,  to  test  the 
ability  of  pupils  to  classify  knowledge,  to  test  knowledge  of  general  truths, 
and  to  test  ability  to  present  topics  in  suitable  language.  For  these  reasons 
this  mode  is  not  to  be  used  with  very  young  pupils,  or  with  those  whose 
knowledge  is  necessarily  too  limited  for  this  exercise. 

2.  Catechetic. — This  affords  a  sharp  test  upon  details,  and  upon  such  details 
as  the  teacher  may  wish  to  select.  More  work  upon  details  can  be  done  in  a 
limited  time  by  this  mode  than  by  the  topical  plan.  For  these  reasons  this 
mode  is  particularly  adapted  to  young  pupils,  or  to  those  who  have  not  yet 
reached  general  truths  in  any  subject. 

3.  Oral. — -This  cultivates  the  ready  thinker,  and  talker,  creates  ease  in 
working  before  and  with  others,  cultivates  spoken  language ;  hence  is  a  better 
standard  mode  with  ordinary  pupils  than  the  written  recitation. 

4.  Written. — As  a  test  of  the  actual  knowledge  of  the  entire  class  this  mode 
is  better  than  the  oral,  especially  when  the  time  of  recitation  is  limited  and 
the  class  large.  It  is  also  better  than  the  oral  as  a  test  of  the  comparative 
rank  of  pupils,  because  all  may  be  working  upon  the  same  thing  and  in  the 
same  time. 

The  wise  teacher  will  use  that  mode  of  recitation  which  best  meets  the 
needs  of  his  pupils.  For  obvious  reasons  the  oral-topical  form  is  the  most 
difficult,  and  the  best  test  of  strength  in  the  pupil. 

The  following  suggestions  are  given  as  applying  to  the  modes  of  recitation 
named  above. 

1.  During  recitation  the  pupil  should  give  in  his  own  words  the  facts  called 
for  by  the  question  or  topic,  illustrating  and  explaining  each  ;  he  is  also  to 
explain  examples  given  by  teacher  or  class  of  the  truths  or  facts  given  in  his 
recitation. 

2.  After  a  pupil  has  taken  a  certain  position,  he  should  be  expected  to 
defend  it  against  objections  raised  by  pupils  or  teacher,  until  his  error  or  truth 
is  brought  to  light. 

3.  Let  all  work  done  be  clear,  searching,  thorough. 

4.  No  matter  what  mode  of  recitation  is  adopted  for  general  use,  the  teacher 
should,  as  opportunity  offers,  test  the  members  of  class  by  many  short,  pointed 
questions  which  should  be  promptly  answered. 

5.  The  time  of  recitation  for  each  pupil  should  frequently  be  limited. 
Pupils  are  to  make  a  recitation  suited  to  the  time  given.  If  one  pupil  is 
given  one  minute  in  which  to  recite,  and  another  five,  such  pupils  are  to  be 
criticised  for  not  making  a  proper  selection  of  facts  to  be  stated  and  illustrated 
in  the  time  given. 

6.  The  class  should  accept  or  reject  recitations,  criticising  each  recitation 
made. 

7.  Let  the  class  sometimes,  by  previous  arrangement,  ask  the  questions  ;  all 
questions  to  be  subject  to  criticism.  Any  unfair,  or  worthless  question  should 
not  be  allowed  an  answer.  A  pupil's  questions  may  be  taken  usually  as  the 
equivalent  of  a  recitation,  as  his  ability  to  recite  is  indicated  by  his  questions. 

8.  When  pupils  have  sufficient  knowledge  to  do  so  they  should  be  called 
upon  to  give  a  fact  and  then  its  various  applications  ;  as,  the  problem  of 
Pythagoras  and  its  uses. 

9.  The  teacher  should  in  no  case  allow  a  recitation  to  pass  unchallenged 
which  is  a  mere  form  of  words,  thus  encouraging  mechanical  work. 

10.  The  teacher  is  constantly  to  regard  the  order  and  style  of  the  pupil's 
work. 

11.  The  elliptical  mode  of  recitation  is  a  snare  and  delusion,  which  deceives 
pupils  themselves  and  unwary  visitors  who  can  not  well  discriminate  that  the 
teacher  is  doing  everything  and  the  pupils  nothing. 

12.  The  first  condition  of  a  model  recitation  is  that  pupils  are  to  possess 
thought,  the  second  that  they  are  able  to  express  it  in  suitable  language. 
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SHALL  SHE  STUDY  GREEK? 

Ella  G.  Ives,  Chicago. 

TELL  me  where  an  age  puts  its  interrogation  points,  and  you  have  outlined 
its  history.  For  the  questions  of  the  hour  are  the  weather  gauge,  mark- 
ing with  mercurial  accuracy  the  rise  and  fall  of  civilization.  Study  a  single 
phase  of  Sociology,  the  "  Shall  She?  "  which,  in  some  form,  has  agitated  the 
world  ever  since  it  sprang  up  in  the  breast  of  Adam.  In  the  case  of  the  ap- 
ple, we  are  glad  to  know  that  Eve  took  the  matter  into  her  own  hands,  since 
we  are  all  depraved  enough  to  admire  a  bold  bit  of  wickedness,  positive  in  char- 
acter, more  than  all  the  negative  virtues  that  fill  the  pint  cup  of  some  souls. 
That  stroke  of  decision  on  the  part  of  our  great  ancestress  is  the  most  hopeful 
thing  in  the  whole  domestic  economy  of  the  garden  ;  it  displays  the  rudiments 
of  a  vertebral  column — as  much  as  the  most  sanguine  could  hope  for  from  so 
poor  material  as  Adam's  spare-rib.  The  evolution  of  back-bone  in  Eve's 
daughters  has  been  a  slow  process,  but  not  more  tardy  than  the  development 
of  the  sesthetic  nature  in  Adam's  sons.  Witness  the  gradual  unfolding  from 
humble  beginnings  of  the  paper  collar,  and  that  consummate  flower,  the  plug 
hat. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  vertebrce  in  woman,  by 
these  unerring  guides,  the  variously  worded  queries  that  group  themselves 
about  the  feminine  pronoun.  For  nature  has  taken  care  to  secure  to  her  the 
one  privilege  of  "  yes  or  no,"  and,  with  all  its  limitations,  this  right  decides 
that  other  question,  bone  or  cartilage  ? 

Two  centures  ago,  the  wisdom  of  New  England  was  sitting  in  council  upon 
the  question,  "  shall  she  wear  a  veil  ?  "  The  statement  of  a  chronicler  too 
guileless  to  lie  assures  us  that  "  disputations  "  arose  concerning  this  "  duty." 
While  the  fathers  wrangled  over  the  bone,  the  mothers  undoubtedly  ate  the 
meat ,  for  who  so  daring  as  to  deny  of  a  woman, 

"  For  if  she  will,  she  will, 
You  may  depend  on 't ; 
And  if  she  won't,  she  won't ; 
So  there's  an  end  on 't." 

A  century  later,  in  the  broader  horizon  of  Revolutionary  times,  other  in- 
quires than  those  concerning  woman's  wearing-apparel  were  mooted.  A 
noble  discontent  sprang  up  in  the  minds  of  such  women  as  Abigail  Adams. 
The  growing  hunger  of  soul  was  not  appeased  with  the  intellectual  task  of  em- 
broidering a  sampler.  The  very  ridicule,  which,  Mrs.  Adams  tells  us,  was 
showered  upon  learning  for  women,  quickened  the  demand,  and  the  ghost  of 
unrest  slowly  took  the  shape,  Shall  she  learn  the  Alphabet  ? 

Nature,  dear,  slow  mother  of  us  all,  never  hurries  on  her  spring,  in  the 
psychological  world.  In  that  realm  she  is  chary  of  blasted  buds,  and  expends 
her  force  in  preparation  rather  than  in  reparation.  So  it  has  come  about  that 
a  whole  century  has  passed  by  before  that  eighth  note  in  the  gamut  is  struck — 
Shall  she  study  Greek  ?  Here  and  there  in  the  history  of  the  race,  a  solitary 
answer  has  been  shaped  in  forecast  of  this  general  demand,  and  these  rare 
boulders  mark  the  drift  of  the  race.  England's  great  queen  is  dearer  to  some 
of  us  for  being  loyal  to  Roger  Ascham  than  for  jilting  Philip  the  II.,  admir- 
able as  was  that  act;  and  we  like  better  to  read  her  school-master's  praise  of 
her  scholarly  acquirements  than  her  courtiers'  flattery.  It  may  seriously  be 
questioned,  whether  the  world  at  large  are  not  more  concerned  about  the  size 
of  Elizabeth's  brain  than  the  color  of  her  hair.  Lady  Jane  Gray  conning  a 
Greek  book,  and  Lady  Jane  baring  her  beautiful  neck  to  the  axe,  are  com- 
panion pictures,  dividing  and  doubling  our  interest  in  a  woman  both  learned 
and  lovable.  Mrs.  Browning,  dearest  of  poets,  to  women,  built  her  airiest  of 
fancies  upon  Hellenic  granite.  Of  herself  she  writes  : — 
"  And  I  think  of  those  long  mornings 
Which  my  thought  goes  far  to  seek, 
When,  betwixt  the  folio's  turnings, 
Solemn  flowed  the  rythmic  Greek." 
From  "^Eschylus  the  thunderous,"  to  "  Plato  the  divine  one,"  the  heroes 
of  the  golden  age  were  her  dear  familiars ;  their  limped  speech  her  own. 
Take  from  Mrs.  Browning's  poems  the  Hellenic  charm,  and  you  have  robbed 
a  flower  of  its  fragrance.  Sara  Coleridge,  a  poet  daughter,  into  whose  eyes 
"  her  father  had  looked  and  left  the  light  of  his  own,"  had  also  that  solid 
foundation  upon  which  the  fairest  and  most  frost  like  of  pinnacles,  "  frozen 
music,"  is  based.  Her  testimony  is  that  "  even  a  little  Greek  is  like  manure 
to  the  soil  of  the  mind  and  makes  it  bear  finer  flowers."  Who  can  question 
that  it  is  the  union  of  classic  culture  with  modern  thought,  the  breadth  of 
training  that  sweeps  the  round  world,  which  equips  George  Eliot's  genius  with 
the  plummet  of  Hades  and  the  wings  of  heaven  !  The  most  remarkable  wo- 
man that  America  has  produced  was  a  proficient  in  the  classical  tongues  in  her 


childhood,  and  left  school  at  fifteen  that  she  might  devote  herself  to  study. 
The  woman  whom  Alcott  calls  the  peer  of  Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  Emerson, 
was  their  equal  in  learning  as  well  as  genius.  Well  may  the  philosopher  of 
Concord  exclaim,  "  The  women  of  America  cannot  know  what  they  have  lost 
in  the  death  of  Margaret  Fuller." 

In  the  first  century  of  the  republic,  when,  as  Mrs.  Adams  states,  the  e  luca- 
tion  of  girls  in  the  best  families  went  no  further  than  writing  and  arithmetic  ; 
in  some  rare  instances,  including  music  and  dancing,  Aaron  Burr  tried  a  bold 
experiment,  and  gave  to  his  daughter  the  same  education  that  he  would  have 
given  to  a  son.  "  If  I  could  foresee,"  he  writes  Mrs.  Burr  in  the  child's 
tenth  year,  "that  Theo  would  become  a  mere  fashionable  woman,  with  all  the 
attendant  frivolity  and  vacuity  of  mind,  adorned  with  whatever  grace  and  al- 
lurements, I  would  earnestly  pray  God  to  take  her  forthwith  hence.  But  I 
yet  hope,  by  her,  to  convince  the  world  what  neither  sex  appears  to  believe, 
that  women  have  souls."  With  the  most  precious  gift  that  a  father  can  be- 
stow, Burr  dowered  his  daughter.  Courage  and  fortitude,  the  royal  virtues, 
grasped  the  little  child  by  the  hand  and  never  deserted  her  in  maturer  years. 
Every  step  of  her  education  was  superintended  with  almost  the  patience,  and 
more  than  the  wisdom  of  Chesterfield.  Greek  and  Latin  yielded  their  men- 
tal phosphates,  and  when  she  was  thirteen,  her  father  could  truthfully  say, 
"  You  are  maturing  for  solid  friendship.  The  friends  you  gain,  you  will  never 
lose;  and  no  one, I  think,  will  dare  to  insult  your  understanding  by  such  com- 
pliments as  are  most  graciously  received  by  too  many  of  your  sex."  Later, 
he  writes,  "  There  is  a  selection,  an  energy,  an  aptitude  in  your  expressions 
which,  to  use  the  vulgar  male  slang,  is  not  feminine."  All  the  world  knows 
that  Theodosia  Burr  became  the  best  educated  woman  of  her  time  ;  that  she 
loved  her  father  with  the  strength  and  tenderness  of  De  Stael  ;  does  the 
world  see  a  logical  relation  between  these  facts  ?  There  are  women  who 
prize  such  a  royalty  as  Burr  bestowed  upon  his  daughter  above  all  possible 
gifts.  They  recognize  it  as  the  outcome  of  the  truest  affection  ;  they  prefer 
their  birthright  to  golden  pottage.  Theodosia  Burr  was  one  of  these.  Heart 
and  intellect  are  mighty  when  united,  and  they  suffered  no  divorcement  in  this 
case.  Aaron  Burr's  experiment  was  a  success.  It  resulted  in  a  daughter 
whose  faith  in  him  was  absolute,  whose  love  for  him  was  a  passion,  whose 
career  promised  to  realize  his  ideal.  Her  sudden  death  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
nine  left  the  world  a  blank  to  Burr.  "  I  feel  severed,"  he  wrote,  "  from  the 
b^uman  race." 

Theodosia  Burr  was  a  prodigy  in  her  time ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  she 
could  contest  the  prize  with  many  a  girl  of  to-day.  For  women  are  learning 
that  nature  abhors  vacuums.  They  refuse  to  be  stuffed  with  sawdust,  and 
they  are  fast  reaching  that  decisive  point  where  the  fiat  shall  go  forth, — We 
will  study  Greek.  That  resolve  will  mean  something  more  than  digging  for 
Greek  roots  by  whosoever  will,  for  Greek  is  but  the  symbol  of  that  broader, 
deeper  education  which  solitary  women,  here  and  there,  from  Hypatiadown, 
have  wrested  from  a  reluctant  world,  but  which  is  yet  to  be  the  portion  of 
women  upon  whom  birth  shall  not  close  the  gate  of  gifts.  Then,  the  fathers 
who  now  graduate  their  sons  at  twenty-four,  their  daughters  at  seventeen ; 
who  rate  a  well-plummed  pudding  higher  than  a  well  spelled  letter,  will  won- 
der that  the  stupid  old  world  didn't  long  ago  discover  that  the  cook's  dough, 
as  well  as  the  artist's  paint,  should  be  mixed  with  brains. 

SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

THE  point  has  been  made  in  favor  of  the  metric  system,  that  its  use  would 
save  the  time  consumed  in  learning  the  names  and  uses  of  the  many  "de- 
nominate numbers  "  found  in  our  present  tables.  Around  this  point  I  place 
four  opposing  points  as  follows  : 

First.  The  time  thus  claimed  as  saved  is  at  least  partly,  if  not,  taking  all 
things  into  account,  wholly  balanced  by  the  time  lost  in  pronouncing  some  of 
the  metric  terms.  Thus  I  can  say  "  pint"  quite  deliberately  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  times,  and  without  difficulty  one  hundred  and  fifty  times  per  min- 
ute. But  I  cannot  say,  "  double  deka  liter,"  without  danger  of  mutation 
into  double-decked-lighter,  more  than  fifty  to  sixty  times  a  minute;  nor  is  any 
possible  abbreviation  of  this  appalling  word  for  domestic  use  as  light  and 
tripping  as  are  gill,  pint,  quart,  or  gallon.  It  is  not  then  a  frivolous  question 
to  ask  whether  the  mere  difference  of  time  spent  in  pronouncing  the  twotcrms 
compared,  an  equal  number  of  times,  would  not,  in  a  year,  suffice  for  learn- 
ing the  usual  tables  of  weights  and  measures.  And  like  comparisons  might 
be  made  between  many  metric  terms  and  their  approximate  common  equiva 
lents ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  vast  disparity  generally  between  ponderous  poly- 
syllabic denominations  and  the  light,  short  names,  monosyllabic  terms,  which, 
are  united  to  the  thousand  little  things  of  common  life.    Think,  for  instance, 
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of  sending  out  your  servant  for  two  double  deka-liters  of  milk,  and  of  the 
probability  of  her  ever  appearing  again  ! 

Second.  But  if  the  last  be  a  side  point  of  oblique  opposition,  here  is  one 
directly  in  front.  It  is  not  necessarily  or  unconditionally  an  advantage  to  gain 
time.  A  night  route  that  occupies  very  nearly  or  quite  all  the  night  is  prefer- 
able, and  in  fact  is  popularly  preferred  to  one  that  routs  the  passenger  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  change  cars,  or  from  boat  to  cars,  or  that  begins  at 
midnight.  So  in  matters  of  preparatory  knowledge,  while  it  would  not  be 
justifiable  to  multiply  time-consuming  or  memory  exercises,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  using  up  time,  or  drilling  the  memory,  independent  of  any  intrinsic 
value  in  the  means  employed,  it  is  desirable,  other  things  being  equal,  both  to 
train  the  memory  in  the  years  naturally  appropriate  to  that  work,  and  to 
familiarize  the  mind  with  variety  as  a  means  of  cultivating  flexibility  and 
versatility.  Now  the  weights  and  measures  in  common  use  being  actually 
suited  to  daily  life,  as  shown  by  their  long  continued  and  wide -spread  use,  it 
is  a  good  exercise  for  the  memory  to  learn  them,  and  better  suggestive  of 
variety  in  means  and  ends  than  the  mechanical  monotony  of  the  metric  system 
with  its  invariable  ten  times  one  is  ten  can  be. 

Third.  Ten  times  one  is  ten.  This  summons  the  other  flank  onset.  I 
claim  that  a  system  is  not  absolutely  and  purely  metric,  or  decimal,  which 
admits  denominations  other  than  such  as  form  a  series  with  a  common  ratio 
of  ten,  even  though  these  be  capable  of  decimal  expression.  For  the  latter 
condition  is  not  enough,  since  the  proposed  denominations  should  be  naturally 
and  primarily  thought  as  well  as  possibly  expressed  decimally.  Thus,  five 
tenths  is  one-half,  and  would  most  simply  and  spontaneously  be  thought  of  as 
one-half ;  and  the  like  is  true  of  one  quarter  as  contrasted  with  twenty-five 
hundredths;  one  eighth,  as  compared  with  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou 
sandths,  etc.  According  to  this  principle,  that  of  incapacity  for  simpler  ex- 
pression, or  the  certain  seizing  of  a  simpler  expression  by  the  mind,  if  there 
be  one,  the  cent,  dime,  dollar,  and  eagle  are  the  only  absolutely  decimal 
members  of  our  currency.  Yet  what  could  we  do  without  the  two,  three,  five, 
twenty-five  and  fifty  cent  pieces,  and  the  two  and  a  half  and  five  dollar  pieces? 
And  likewise  the  metric  system  would  be  utterly  impracticable  without  denom- 
inations which  are  nothing  but  doubles,  halves,  or  quarters. 

Fourth.  But  not  to  press  the  last  point,  it  being  comparatively  subordinate, 
here  comes  up  a  stronger  opposition  from  the  rear.  The  metric  system  is  the 
highly  artificial  manufactured  product  of  a  most  artificial  people.  This  is  a 
fatal  objection  with  those  who  on  principle  believe  in  free  natural  growths. 
The  metric  system  comes  from  the  land  which  so  often  prefers  the  artificial 
polycentral  oval  to  the  natural  ellipse,  the  artificially  urn-shaped  tree  to  the 
natural  growth,  and  which  produces  the  inverted  human  chest,  smallest  at 
bottom,  instead  of  at  top  as  nature  made  it;  the  impracticable  1000  quadrant, 
the  tenth  day  in  place  of  seventh  day  rest  and  the  whole  artificial  green-house 
for  an  international  exhibition. 

Moreover,  man,  as  natural  lord  of  the  earth,  may  appropriately,  as  well  as 
in  fact  conveniently,  take  his  measures  from  himself  rather  than  from  the  earth 
over  which  he  has  dominion ;  for  example,  the  foot,  his  foot,  the  yard,  his 
step,  or  half  height,  etc. 

Then  as  to  sub-multiples  of  any  unit,  his  bilateral  symmetry  suggests  binary 
division  ;  the  three  segments  of  each  limb,  ternary  division  ;  the  four  and  eight 
fingers,  fourths  and  eighths;  or  including  thumbs,  fifths  and  tenths  ;  while  if 
needing  hints  from  without  himself,  maple  leaves  suggest,  and  clover  leaves 
more  humbly,  yet  more  plainly  suggest  thirds,  and  other  leaf  arrangements 
indicate  other  divisions. 

Add,  finally,  what  the  asserted  adoption  of  the  metric  system  by  most  civil- 
ized nations  might  make  one  overlook,  namely,  the  objection  that  in  fact  none 
have  fully  adopted  it  for  exclusive  use  in  common  life,  not  even  France, — so  it 
is  stated  by  a  recent  authority, — and  we  may  well  make  haste  slowly  toward 
its  adoption,  and  possibly  may  end  by  ordering  it  to  "move  on"  impeded 
by  a  Twelve  Inch  Foot. 

THOUGHTS  OF  EDUCATORS. 

IT  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  young  should  be  taught  that  wha  t 
ever  they  do  should  be  done  as  well  as  possible.  One  of  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles to  social  comfort  and  social  progress  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  so 
few  perform  any  service  as  well  as  they  are  capable  of  performing  it.  To 
reduce  this  source  of  evil  to  the  smallest  dimensions,  the  teachers  of  youth 
should  insist  upon  the  rigid  observance  of  certain  details  in  the  performance 
of  what  may  not  be  improperly  called  the  machine  work  of  the  school-room. 
A  pupil,  for  instance,  should  be  required  to  hold  his  book  correctly  while 
reading,  to  stand  properly  when  reciting,  to  pass  from  point  to  point  graceful- 


ly, to  enter  and  leave  the  school-room  appropriately  ;  in  short,  to  perform  in 
the  most  approved  manner  all  mechanical  actions,  not  because  he  may  have 
occasion  to  perform  any  of  these  acts  in  after  life,  but  that  excellence  of  exe- 
cution may  characterize  every  kind  of  activity  in  whieh  he  may  engage  through 
the  powerful,  if  not  irresistible,  influence  of  acquired  habits. 

It  is,  perhaps,  possible  to  pay  so  much  attention  to  details  in  the  execution 
of  a  given  plan  as  to  delay  its  accomplishment  beyond  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time.  It  is  well  known  that  in  most  systems  of  graded  instruction  the  plan 
of  work  to  be  accomplished  is  so  comprehensive  as  to  preclude  that  attention 
to  the  details  of  execution  which  most  intelligent  teachers  would  prefer  to  give. 
But  when  the  thought  recurs  that  the  great  purpose  of  education,  of  instruc- 
tion, is  not  the  acquirement  of  a  definite  amount  of  knowledge,  but  rather  so 
to  form  the  mind  as  to  prepare  it  for  the  most  useful  action  in  the  future,  the 
adoption  of  any  means  fitted  to  accomplish  the  grand  result  would  seem  both 
justifiable  and  desirable.  E.  C.  Delano. 

— There  is  no  doubt  that  State  Normal  Schools  of  just  our  present  type 
have  been  an  invaluable  agency  in  the  development  of  our  present  improved 
system  of  public  education,  in  and  out  of  New  England.  With  all  their  fail- 
ures, they  have  sent  out  during  the  past  twenty  years  a  body  of  young  teach- 
ers so  manifestly  superior, — at  least  in  culture  and  preliminary  training,  to  the 
best  class  of  beginners  from  other  sources,  that  they  have  been  a  mighty  in- 
spiration to  our  common  instructors.  The  outside  labors  of  the  accomplished 
principals  and  teachers  of  these  schools  in  our  institutes  and  conventions,  as 
advisors  of  school  committees,  writers,  and  people  of  all  educational  work  in 
the  state  and  community,  have  probably  borne  as  much  fruit  as  their  actual  ser- 
vice in  the  school-room.  All  this  is  still  called  for,  more  loudly  every  year  ; 
and  the  services  of  our  corps  of  normal  school  teachers,  containing  as  it  does, 
several  of  the  most  eminent  educators  of  the  nation,  as  public  school  men  and 
women,  are  not  surpassed  in  value  by  any  body  of  public  servants  of  the  state. 

A.  D.  Mayo. 

— All  teachers  that  amount  to  anything  owe  a  duty  to  their  profession. 
This  duty  includes  more  than  a  mere  faithful  discharge  of  school-room  work. 
The  true  teacher  has  an  interest  in  the  general  advancement  of  education, 
apart  from  self-interest.  It  is  an  axiom  of  duty  to  the  profession  that  every 
teacher  not  fossilized  should  subscribe  for  at  least  one  educational  journal ; 
and  that  teachers  really  alive  will  subscribe  for,  and  read,  two  or  three  jour- 
nals. There  are  teachers,  it  is  true,  who  say  they  never  find  anything  worth 
reading  in  any  school  journal.  They  belong  to  that  class  of  persons  who  are 
too  ignorant  to  discover  their  own  deficiencies.  There  is  no  self-conceit  more 
insufferable  than  that  of  a  fossilized  teacher.  It  is  a  clear  duty  we  all  owe  to 
our  profession  to  encourage  our  own  home  journal  of  education.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  your  conceited  teacher  who  looks  down  upon  school  journals  never 
in  his  life  wrote  two  consecutive  pages  worthy  of  being  printed. 

John  Swett. 

— There  must  be  a  broad  preparation  on  the  part  of  a  teacher.  It  is  not 
enough  that  he  look  over  the  lesson  in  the  book.  If  he  only  does  that,  he 
will  question  the  class  with  the  book  before  him,  either  actually  or  mentally  ; 
and  as  a  consepuence,  the  class  will  be  confined  to  it  in  study  and  thought. 
They  can  have  no  rope  longer  than  his  halter.  C.  A.  Morey. 

FACETI/E. 

AT  the  recent  examination  for  teachers'  certificates  by  our  County  Board, 
one  of  the  exercises  was  :  "Define  hyperbole,  and  give  an  example." 
To  which  one  of  the  lady  applicants  responded  as  follows:  "A  hyperbole 
is  an  exaggeration  of  the  truth,  used  to  illustrate  wit  or  humor.  Example  : 
The  train  running  between  Shingle  Springs  and  Latrobe  goes  with  such  speed 
that  the  kiss  left  on  the  hand  of  Mr.  Watkins  by  his  Placerville  girl  was  not 
dry  before  it  was  shaken  by  his  girl  at  Latrobe." 

 The  lazy  schoolboy  who  spelled  Andrew  Jackson  "  &dru  Jaxon"  has 

been  equaled  by  a  student  who  wished  to  mark  half  a  dozen  new  shirts.  He 
marked  the  first  "John  Jones"  and  the  rest  "do." 

— "Well,  what  is  it  that  causes  the  saltness  of  the  water  of  the  ocean?"  in- 
quired a  teacher  of  a  bright  little  boy.  "The  codfish,"  replied  the  little 
original. 

— Dr.  Rust  is  president  and  A.  G.  Steal  a  professor  of  a  Kentucky  female 
college,  but  Rust  doth  not  corrupt  nor  Steal  break  through  and  thieve. 

— The  man  who  said  two  porcupines  make  one  prickly  pair  is  a  knight  of 
the  quill,  and  not  a  professor  of  the  higher  mathematics. 

—When  Adam  and  Eve  partook  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  did  they  study 
the  higher  branches  ? 
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KINDERGARTEN  RULES. 
Mrs.  Louise  Pollock,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PUNCTUALITY  and  regularity  are  two  of  the  main  pillars  upon  which  the 
structure  of  education  is  built.  Let  the  nurse  see  to  it,  that  the  child  has 
its  regular  meals  at  regular  times  ;  that  its  toys  are  put  away  when  it  goes  to' 
bed,  and  it  has  its  regular  time  for  exercising,  sleeping,  and  even  for  walking 
and  playing,  as  far  as  practicable. 

2.  Have  regular  hours  for  the  chdd  to  take  its  sleep.  Some  persons  allow 
the  child  to  go  to  sleep  before  it  is  undressed. 

3.  Do  not  rock  or  walk  it  to  sleep,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  do  it  for  years  to 
come. 

4.  Do  not  dilly-dally  with  the  baby  when  washing  it  to  stop  its  crying,  but 
do  it  as  gently  and  expeditiously  as  possible,  without  stopping  until  it  is  done, 
else  bad  habits  are  given  to  the  baby. 

5.  Leave  not  the. baby's  toys  lying  around  when  it  is  not  occupied  with 
them,  or  at  least  when  it  goes  to  bed. 

6.  Avoid  as  much  as  possible  all  loud  talking  and  inharmonious  noises  in 
the  presence  of  a  little  child;  bunches  of  keys  and  noisy  rattles  should  be  ex- 
changed for  sweet  tunes  or  musical  instruments.  Any  of  the  sounds  of  nature 
are  best  for  the  child.  Jenny  Lind  says  her  talent  began  to  develop  at  the 
age  of  four  years,  when  she  used  to  go  into  the  garden  and  not  only  listened 
to  but  imitated  the  songs  of  birds,  or  even  of  the  bee  and  fly. 

7.  It  is  a  foolish  practice  for  servants  to  make  the  child  beat  the  table  or 
chair  against  which  they  may  have  fallen,  as  it  teaches  them  revengefulness. 

8.  Be  careful  to  consider  whether  a  child's  wish  should  be  gratified  before 
refusing  it ;  to  grant  it  afterward  because  the  child  teases  or  cries  is  very 
injudicious  and  the  cause  of  much  future  trouble. 

9.  Observe  the  rules  of  politeness  with  your  child,  and  it  will  adopt  them 
as  part  of  its  nature,  and  will  require  little  teaching  of  the  rules  of  etiquette. 

10.  When  a  child  is  disposed  to  be  greedy,  turn  his  attention  when  eating 
toward  the  feeding  of  pet  animals,  to  share  some  of  his  meal  with  them  ;  talk 
with  him  about  the  food,  where  it  comes  from. 

11.  Do  not  induce  a  child  to  be  self-denying  against  his  wishes,  but  from  a 
free  choice.  Otherwise  it  will  experience  a  personal  loss  and  the  value  of  the 
lesson  in  benevolence  you  wish  to  inculcate  will  be  entirely  lost  in  the  sense 
of  compunction  and  bereavement,  which  will  last  sometimes  a  lifetime. 

12.  Always  take  y«ur  child  on  errands  of  kindness,  and  let  it  be  the  messen- 
ger who  carries  forgiveness  to  the  other  children. 

13.  Let  children  wait  upon  themselves  as  much  as  possible. 

14.  Let  them  thank  servants  for  services  performed,  and  ask  them  to  do 
things  in  a  polite  manner. 

AN  IMPORTANT  DECISION. 

NOT  long  since  Mr.  Charles  Hallett,  a  mill  owner  of  Riverhead,  L.  I., 
directed  his  son  Carl,  a  pupil  of  the  Union  Free  School  of  that  town, 
not  to  declaim  when  ordered  to  do  so  by  his  teacher.  For  this  refusal  young 
Hallett  was  expelled,  and  the  Board  of  Education  confirmed  and  approved 
the  action  of  the  principal  in  expelling  him.  Mr.  Hallett  then  sued  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  the  case,  which  was  recently  decided  by  Justice 
Pratt  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  a  jury,  has  excited  considerable  attention  be- 
cause of  the  important  educational  principle  involved.  Mr.  Hallett,  who  ex- 
pressly instructed  his  counsel  not  to  press  for  damages,  but  simply  to  get  a 
decision  on  the  question  of  law,  claimed  that  he  had  a  right  to  say  whether 
his  son  should,  or  should  not,  be  instructed  in  certain  studies,  provided  they 
are  not  included  in  the  statutory  list. 

In  his  charge  to  the  jury  Justice  Pratt  took  the  ground  that  the  parent, 
knowing  the  temperament  and  capacity  of  the  child,  had  the  undoubted  right 
to  prescribe  what  he  should  and  what  he  should  not  study,  so  long  as  he  did 
not  interfere  with  the  statutory  list.  Hence,  when  the  principal,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board  of  Education,  expelled  young  Hallett,  he  exceeded  his 
authority.  Still,  both  the  Board  and  the  principal  acted  in  good  faith,  sup- 
posing that  they  were  authorized  to  carry  out  what  was  thought  to  be  a  bene- 
ficial rule. 

The  charge  continues:  "I  am  constrained  to  hold  the  law  to  be  that, 
where  there  is  an  irreconcilable  difference  of  opinion  between  the  teacher — or 
the  Board  of  Trustees — and  the  parent,  in  regard  to  a  study  which  is  not  in- 
cluded among  those  that  the  trustees  are  empowered  to  prescribe,  the  will  of  the 
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parent  must  control.  I  think  that  the  law  has  not  taken  away  the  natural 
right  of  the  parent  to  control  the  education  of  the  child  in  that  regard. 
When  the  teacher  or  the  trustees  undertake  to  say  that  a  child  shall  pursue 
a  particular  study  which  is  not  included  in  the  statutory  list  of  studies,  I  think 
they  exceed  their  authority.  And  when  that  is  made  the  basis  of  an  attempt 
to  deprive  the  child  of  its  right  to  attend  school  and  enjoy  the  benefits  which 
arise  from  the  laying  of  a  common  burden  upon  the  community,  I  hold  that 
they  are  liable — -technically  liable — for  the  act." 

The  jury  awarded  nominal  damages  to  Mr.  Hallett.  This  was  considered 
a  test  case,  and  the  rulings  of  Justice  Pratt  are  sustained  by  decisions  in  other 
states. — N.  Y.  Sun. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  ALLEGORY. 

CRITTENDON,  of  Kentucky,  was  at  one  time  engaged  in  defending  a 
man  who  had  been  indicted  for  a  capital  offense.  After  an  elaborate 
and  powerful  defense,  he  closed  his  effort  with  the  following  striking  and 
beautiful  allegory  : 

"  When  God,  in  his  eternal  council,  conceived  the  thought  of  man's  creation, 
he  called  to  him  the  three  ministers  who  wait  constantly  upon  the  throne — 
Justice,  Truth,  and  Mercy, — and  thus  addressed  them  :  '  Shall  we  make  man  ? ' 
Then  said  Justice  :  '  O  God,  make  him  not,  for  he  will  trample  upon  thy  laws.' 
Truth  made  answer  also  :  '  O  God,  make  him  not,  for  he  will  pollute  thy 
sanctuaries.'  But  Mercy,  dropping  upon  her  knees,  looking  up  through  her 
tears,  exclaimed:  'O  God,  make  him.  I  will  watch  over  him  with  my  care 
through  all  the  dark  paths  which  he  may  have  to  tread.' 

"  Then  God  made  man,  and  said  to  him :  '  O  man,  thou  art  the  child  of 
Mercy,  go  and  deal  with  thy  brother.'  " 

The  jury,  when  he  had  finished,  was  drowned  in  tears,  and  against  evidence, 
and  what  must  have  been  their  own  convictions,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  "  not 
guilty."  M.  P.  C. 

Musical  Department. 

Editor,  W.  L.  Smith,  East  Saginaw,  Michigan. 

COURSE  OF  MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  BOSTON. 

AS  several  of  our  correspondents  have  expressed  a  desire  for  information 
in  regard  to  the  best  graded  systems  of  musical  instruction  in  public 
schools,  we  are  pleased  to  present  the  following  brief  review  of  the  one 
adopted  in  the  schools  of  Boston,  Mass.,  as  probably  no  other  has  been  more 
thoroughly  or  intelligently  organized,  or  obtained  more  satisfactory  results. 

Beginning  in  the  lowest  primary  schools,  the  first  attempt  of  the  teacher  is 
to  gain  the  attention  of  the  little  ones  by  singing  to  them  some  easy  melodic 
phrase  within  the  range  adapted  to  their  voices,  and  asking  them  to  repeat  it 
— to  imitate  the  sounds  in  their  proper  order.  This,  after  a  few  trials,  the 
majority  of  the  class  will  do.  A  few  lessons  are  given  in  this  way  at  the 
outset,  of  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes'  duration  each.  It  is  purely  a 
matter  of  rote-singing  of  the  easiest  and  simplest  kind.  But  true  rote-singing, 
as  Mr.  Mason  happily  remarks,  i?  a  very  different  thing  fr^>m  the  hap-hazard 
singing  we  too  often  find  in  our  Sunday  schools,  and  in  the  common  schools 
where  no  regular  instruction  in  music  is  given.  Even  at  this  early  stage  great 
attention  is  given  to  the  formation  of  a  proper  quality  of  voice.  The  child 
is  called  upon  to  use  a  smooth  and  pleasant  intonation  in  speaking,  reading, 
in  recitation  and  in  singing,  and,  above  all,  he  is  taught  to  avoid  a  noisy  use 
of  the  voice.  As  preliminary  to  the  exercise  of  the  voice  in  singing — and  it 
applies  to  reading  as  well — the  children  are  trained  in  the  following  points  : 
1.  A  proper  position  of  the  body.  2.  The  right  management  of  the  breath. 
3.  A  good  quality  of  utterance.  4.  The  correct  sound  of  the  vowels.  5.  A 
good  articulation,  and  6.  An  intelligent  expression  of  the  sense.  Care,  too, 
is  taken  that,  in  singing,  too  great  a  compass  is  not  attempted.  The  child  is 
allowed  to  sing  only  in  the  middle  register,  or  where  he  makes  the  tones  with 
the  least  effort;  the  first  six  sounds  of  the  G  scale  being  the  range  at  the  outset. 
After  the  voice  has  been  well  practiced  in  this  compass  it  is  gradually  ex- 
tended upward  and  downward  to  a  judicious  extent,  taking  care  not  to  strain 
the  voice  in  the  least  degree.  The  pitch  and  compass  of  the  voice  having 
been  thus  attended  to,  the  study  of  musical  notation,  in  its  simplest  form,  is 
commenced,  together  with  practical  exercises  upon  the  sounds  of  the  scale. 
In  the  second  year,  the  pupil  is  taught  to  know  the  different  kinds  of  notes 
and  rests,  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  different  kinds  of  time,  and  the  man- 
ner of  beating  the  same,  the  accentuation  as  applied  to  music,  etc.    He  is  also 
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mildly  indoctrinated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  chromatic  scale,  so  far  as  the 
simple  change  from  the  natural  (C  scale)  into  the  keys  of  G  and  F. 

Going  from  the  primary  to  the  grammar  school,  the  pupil  is  rapidly  led 
over  the  whole  ground  taken  in  his  primary  course  now  and  henceforward  by 
reference  to  the  musical  characters — rote-teaching  and  rote-singing  being  lor 
the  most  part  abandoned.  The  child  is  now  expected  to  begin  to  read  the 
notation  of  simple  musical  pharses  at  sight.  In  the  sixth  or  lowest  class  is 
begun  an  intellectual  study  of  the  sounds  of  the  scale.  Children  are  taught  to 
recognise  any  sound  of  the  scale  by  its  scale  name,  as,  1,  2,  3,  I,  4,  2,  5,  6,  4, 
7,  8,  etc.,  and  they  will  produce  the  same  at  the  dictation  of  ihe  teacher. 
This  is  to  educate  the  ear.  One  or  two  minutes  are  spent  in  thi-  exercise, 
which  is  followed  by  a  representation  of  the  sounds  upon  the  blackboard. 
Five  minutes  are  spent  in  this  way  each  day  as  a  drill  exercise,  followed  by 
practice  upon  the  music  charts.  The  result  of  this  drill  is  remarkable.  The 
ear  becomes  so  well  trained  that  children  will  go  to  the  blackboard  and  write 
the  scale  or  pitch  name  of  any  sounds  given  with  the  syllable  la.  This  drill  of 
single  sounds  is  followed  by  triad  practice,  after  which  the  class  i*  divided, 
an  additional  pointer  used,  and  the  pupil  is  trained  in  two-part  harmony. 
This  is  followed  by  the  practice  of  two-part  songs  upon  the  charts,  together 
with  the  beating  of  the  time ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
classes,  by  the  chromatic  scale,  and  a  study  of  the  keys  which  grow  out  of  it. 
In  the  fourth  class  is  commenced  also  the  study  of  such  intervals  as  are  neces- 
sary to  a  thorough  understanding  and  analysis  of  the  triads  on  the  different 
degrees  of  the  scale.  This  is  continued  with  two-part  singing  through  the 
fourth  class.  In  the  third  class  this  ground  is  reviewed,  and  three-part  sing- 
ing is  introduced.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  pupils  can  readily  sing  in  plain 
three-part  harmonies,  and  should  understand  all  the  signs  and  characters  used 
in  musical  composition,  and  be  able  to  comprehend  and  read  at  sight  any  of 
the  music  found  in  ordinary  collections  of  psalmody. 

In  the  two  upper  classes  of  the  grammar  schools,  the  lessons  of  the  lower 
classes  are  at  first  carefully  reviewed  ;  the  pupils  receive  an  additional  train- 
ing in  the  scale  of  C  and  the  triads  of  the  different  degrees,  while  rhythmical 
studies  in  the  easier  kinds  of  measure,  such  as  -|,  |,  \,  are  practiced.  A 
series  ot  short  solfeggios,  in  one,  two,  and  three  parts,  including  most  of  the 
simpler  subdivisions  of  time,  as  well  as  the  plain  harmonies  resulting  from  the 
major  scale,  are  found  useful.  In  the  boys'  grammar  schools  pupils  whose 
voices  are  in  the  process  of  changing  are  excused  for  the  time  being  from 
participating  in  the  vocal  exercises,  but  they  are  required  to  be  present  and  to 
give  their  attention  to  the  lesson.  Among  the  solfeggios  mentioned  there  are 
some  for  soprano,  alto,  and  bass,  the  latter  part  being  taken  by  the  boys 
whose  voices,  without  being  yet  fully  settled,  have  passed  through  the  ordeal 
of  mutation.  They  are  not  allowed  to  force  their  voices  above  a  simple  piano, 
and  the  parts  allotted  to  them  do  not  exceed  the  limit  of  one  octave,  say 
from  B  to  B.  The  pupils  having  been  previously  instructed  in  the  theory  of 
the  transposition  of  the  scale,  practice  the  triads  of  the  various  scales,  after 
which  solfeggios  in  all  these  keys  are  placed  before  them,  giving  the  pupils 
not  only  the  ability  to  read  in  the  above  keys,  but  also  ample  practice  in  ac- 
centuation, the  proper  use  of  the  voice,  and  of  respiration.  The  compound 
times,  such  as  -|,  f ,  are  now  attempted  for  the  first  time.  Part  songs 
are  used  to  enliven  the  lessons.  These  songs,  like  the  exercises,  are  at  first 
practiced  without  the  piano;  it  is  only  when  the  pupils  have  learned  to  sing 
the  parts  unaided  that  the  piano  accompaniment  is  added.  At  this  point  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  minor  scales,  in  both  their  harmonic  and  melodic 
forms,  their  relationship  to  the  major  scale  explained,  and  some  practice  be- 
gun on  the  chief  triads  of  the  same.  The  study  of  the  chromatic  scale  opens 
here  an  easy  road  to  solfeggios,  including  modulations  to  the  dominant,  sub- 
dominant,  and  relative  minor  keys.  The  terms  indicating  various  kinds  of 
movement  are  explained.  The  pupils  who  have  passed  through  this  course 
of  study  can  be  fairly  expected  to  read  simple  music  at  sight  with  comparative 
ease. 

In  a  succeeding  number,  we  shall  present  a  review  of  the  musical  instruc- 
tion in  the  High  Schools  of  the  same  city. 


Practical  Hints  and  Exercises. 


THE  PYTHAGOREAN  PROPOSITION.— THE  LAST  TIME. 

I WAS  aware  that  the  solution  given  by  me  would  not  apply  in  every  right- 
angled  triangle  ;  and  I  gave  it  only  as  an  illustration  of  an  easy  tnethod  of 
demonstrating  the  proposition.  Since  the  proposition  is  true  whatever  may  be 
the  ratio  of  the  perpendicular  to  the  base,  I  took  the  liberty  to  make  it  as  1  to 
2,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity.    I  see  the  point  in  Mr.  Holmes'  criticism,  and 


acknowledge  that  it  is  well  taken,  as  I  did  not  state  that  the  proof  was  special 
and  not  general. 

I  as  thoroughly  understood  the  first  as  the  last  demonstration  by  Mr.  H., 
and  regard  them  both  as  being  excellent.  I  think  the  following  equally  clear 
and  more  readily  comprehended  by  the  learner[: 

Let  A  B  C  be  any  right  angled  tri- 
angle. On  BC  erect  the  square  B  G. 
Draw  A  F;  on  A  F  take  A  E  =  A  B. 
On  I  G  take  I  J  =  A  E  =  A  B.  and  erect 
the  square  I  R,  which  =  A  B2.  Draw 
A  R.  On  BC  take  CD  =  AB;  from 
D  let  fall  DL=BC.  On  DL  take 
DO  =  BD.  Draw  OK  =  BC,  making 
M  0  =  BD.  Draw  B  M,  A  K,  K  L,  and 
LC.    A  L=ACa. 

Evidently,  the  squares  E  G  and  M  D 
are  equal.  The  7  triangles  are  also 
equal.  Representing  MD  and  EG 
each  by  x,  we  have  : — 

(1)  Ali2+BC2==4  ABC-f.r. 

(a)  BC2=4  A  BC-j-r— AB2. 

(2)  AC2  =4  ABC+x. 

(3)  AB2+BCa=AC2. 
Cor.  from  (3):  AB-=AC2  —  BC2. 

BC2=AC2-AB2. 
Cor.  I. — From  (a) :  In  any  right  angled  triangle  the  square  of  the  base  is 
equal  to  four  times  the  given  triangle  plus  the  square  of  the  difference  of  the 
base  and  perpendicular,  minus  the  square  of  the  base. 
Cor.  II.,  from  (2),  is  the  same  as  Mr.  H.'s  second. 

  J.  M.  Maxwell. 

The  following  demonstration  of  the  Pythagorean  proposition  may  be  found 
simpler  than  those  heretofore  submitted  because  of  the  construction.  It  is 
original,  inasmuch  as  I  have  never  seen  it  before.     ~-  -i 


To  prove  that  ABS+BC2=AC8  : 
Construction.— Let  A  B  C  be  a  right  angled  triangle.  On  CtS  construct 
CBa.  On  A  D  mark  off  AI=CU,  and  ID^AlT,  and  on  ID  construct 
AB2.  On  HE  mark  off  FE=AlI.  Join  G  A,  G  F,  and  F  C.  Then  will 
A  AGI=  A  ABC,  because  by  construction  AI  =  CB,  GI  =  AB,  and  angles  I 
and  B  are  right  angles.  In  the  same  way  it  may  be  shown  that  triangles 
G H F  and  C F E  are  each  equal  to  a  ABC.  Hence  the  lines  A C,  A G,  G F, 
FC  are  equal,  and  since  the  angles  which  they  form  at  A,  G,  F,  and  C  are 
right  angles,  the  figure  ACFG  is  A~C8. 

Now  since  AGI=GHF,  and 

ABC=CFE,  therefore 
GHF+CFE+GIBCF=AGI+ABC+GIBCF,  or 
AB2-fBC8=:AC2. 
This  proof  requires  reference  to  but  one  other  proposition,  viz. :  Right 
angled  triangles  having  two  sides  equal  each  to  each  are  equal  and  equivalent 
triangles — a  fact  easily  understood  by  even  those  unacquainted  with  geometry. 

H.  J.  Desmond,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Notes. 


MESSRS.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  have  done  a  good  service  in  bringing  into 
more  general  notice  the  collection  of  music  for  higher  schools  and 
clubs,  published  about  five  years  ago  by  J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  under 
the  title  of  The  Polytechnic.  The  music  is  all  of  a  high  order,  and  the 
words  have  been  arranged  in  numerous  instances  especially  for  this  work.  In 
addition  to  154  pages  of  fine  music  suited  to  more  advanced  classes,  there  are 
22  pages  of  the  most  popular  college  songs,  and  30  pages  of  hymns  suitable 
for  opening  and  closing  of  schools.  The  harmony  has  been  arranged  par- 
ticularly for  mixed  voices,  and  in  the  first  part  are  found  many  of  the  most 
popular  airs  from  the  old  and  later  masters,  "drafted  for  the  first  time  from 
the  opera,  the  minstrel  hall,  and  the  street,  to  do  better  service  in  the  school 

room."  The  Inter-  Ocean  has  become  the  most  enterprising  and  in  many 

respects  the  best  daily  paper  published  in  Chicago.  Its  special  and  Herald 
dispatches  by  cable  from  the  scenes  of  the  eastern  war  are  more  complete, 
and  frequently  one  day  earlier,  than  those  found  in  the  other  American  jour- 
nals. For  variety  and  general  reliability  the  reading  matter  found  in  any 
single  edition  will  compare  well  with  what  is  published  by  any  of  the  older 
eastern  dailies.    Its  weekly  edition  is  especially   full  and  readable.    It  has  a 

much  larger  circulation  than  any  other  Chicago  weekly.  Touch  me  gently , 

Father  Time,  is  the  title  of  anew  song  and  chorus  published  by  F.  W.  Hel- 

mick,  Cincinnati.    Price,  40  cents.    It  is  said  to  be  selling  rapidly.  

The  June  number  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  completes  the  twen- 
ty-fifth volume  of  that  noble  periodical.    It  is  one  of  the   most  substantial  of 

the  educational  journals  of  the    country.  Another  new  teachers'  journal 

has  made  its  appearance  in  Canada,  called  The  Canada  School  Journal.  It 
is  published  monthly  at  Toronto,  by  Adam  Miller  &  Co.,  publishers,  book- 
sellers, and  stationers,  at  one  dollar  a  year.  Its  editorial  page  presents  the 
names  of  five  prominent  educators  as  an  "editorial  committee,"  five  others  as 
"provincial  editors"  (with  four  provinces  unprovided  for)  and  twenty  con- 
tributors, including  the  chief  men  engaged  in  educational  work  in  Ontario. 
The  size  of  the  new  journal  is  sixteen  pages  quarto, — somewhat  smaller  than 
the  Weekly.  The  style  of  its  make-up  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Weekly,  which  gives  it  a  very  attractive  appearance.    It  starts  well,  and 

will     probably     continue     well,     as   the   start   is   half  the  battle.  

In  our  "Correspondence"  will  be  noticed  a  letter  from  Prof.  Hennequin, 
which  will  speak  for  itself.  His  experience  in  teaching  French  has  been 
exclusively  with  students  who  spoke  a  foreign  tongue,  thus  fitting  him  peculiarly 
to  appreciate  the  true  difficulties  of  the  language.  He  had  charge  of  the  Nor- 
mal Department  of  Foreign  Languages  in  the  Victoria  Anglo-French  College 

.(France)  where  he  was  engaged  five  years  before  coming  to  this  country.  

Mr.  James  O.  Woodruff,  Director,  and  Daniel  Macauley,  Secretary,  of  the 
organization  which  has  projected  a  scientific  expedition  around  the  world, 
have  published  a  Final  Announcement,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  expedition 
will  start  October  1,  1877,  and  return  by  October,  1879.  This  pamphlet  gives 
■a  full  exhibit  of  the  plan  of  the  organization,  management,  faculty,  financial 
details,  route  and  approximate  dates  and  stoppages,  description  of  vessel, 
equipment,  character  of  command,  map  of  route,  letters  of  approval,  proposed 
cadet  midshipman  class,  and  other  information  necessary  to  a  full  understand- 
ing of  the  enterprise.  The  names  of  the  faculty  are  Burt  G.  Wilder,  M.  D.> 
Albert  Schaffter,  LL.  D. ;  W.  G.  Farlow,  A.  M.,  M.  D. ;  W.  L.  B.  Jenney, 
C.  E. ;  Sidney  I.  Smith,  Ph.  B. ;  Arthur  F.  Taylor,  Ph.  D. ;  W.  J.  Herdman, 
M.  A.,  M.  D.;  Fred  E.  Ives;  John  W.  Philip;  Jerome  H.  Kidder,  M.  D.; 
Richard  W.  Corwin,  M.  D.;  Louisa  M.  Reed,  B.  S.;  Israel  C.  Russell,  M.  S.; 
C.  Hart  Merriman  ;  Charles  T.  Hutchins  ;  William  W.  Rhoades  ;  Augustus 
F.  Miller ;  General  Daniel  Macauley.    All  correspondence  should  be  ad- 

dressd  to  Daniel  Macauley,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  

Prof.  McLouth,  our  Michigan  editor,  proposes  to  organize  a  summer  class  in 
experimental  chemistry  and  physics  (elementary)  for  the  benefit  of  young 
teachers.  The  class  will  be  organized  July  9th,  and  will  continue  four 
weeks.  The  Normal  School  laboratory  is  pretty  well  furnished  for  this 
kind  of  work.  Prof.  McLouth  has  had  such  classes  for  three  or  four 
years  each  summer.  Each  pupil  will  be  allowed  an  opportunity  to  per- 
form all  the  ordinary  experiments  of  the  text-books,  with  such  help  from 

the  Professor  as  seven  or  eight  years'  experience  enables  him  to  give.  

News  from  the  colleges  :  The  art  gallery  at  Bowdoin  has  a  Vandyke  portrait 
for  which  $30,000  have  been  offered.  Vassar  is  hereafter  to  receive  into  the 
freshman  class,  without  examination,  candidates  who  present  certificates  of 
fitness  from  approved  institutions.    Levi  Bishop  has  given  $45,000  to  the 


Michigan  University,  on  condition  that  he  is  paid  eight  per  cent  during  the 
rest  of  his  life.  Students  at  the  University  of  Virginia  may  live  at  a  cost  of 
$10  per  month  by  "the  messing  system."  Profs.  Houghton  and  Terry, 
graduates  of  Yale,  have  taken  respectively  the  chairs  of  literature  and  law  in 
the  Japanese  Imperial  College,  Tokio.    A  majority  of  Columbia  College 

students  favor  the  elective  system:  Uncle  Tom,  Mrs.  Stowe's  hero  in 

the  Cabin,  has  been  greatly  petted  by  the  English  and  Scotch  nobility,  and 

will  soon  return  to  Canada  with  $6,000  in  his  pocket.  In  Nova  Scotia, 

teachers  engage  with  trustees  at  a  definite  sum  or  rate,  and  the  provincial 

grant  is  paid  to  teachers  in  addition  to  such  specified  sums.  Erastus 

Brooks,  after  forty-one  years  of  faithful  work  as  manager  of  the  Evening  Ex- 
press, withdraws  from  active  service.  In  his  valedictory  he  says  :  "  During 
that  time,  at  least  one  hundred  and  twelve  New  York  City  journals  have 
been  born  and  are  now  dead,  leaving  fewer  regular  journals  here 
now  than  there  were  twenty-five  years  ago.  With  the  con- 
stantly increasing  expenses  of  daily  journalism  the  chances  are  that  there 

will  not  be  as  many  published  here  twenty-five  years  hence  as  now."  

Now  that  the  question  of  reducing  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  is  urged  upon  the  Regents  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  make  a  few  statements,  concerning  the  as- 
sistant professors  and  instructors  in  the  department  of  literature,  science,  and 
the  arts,  of  that  institution.  This  department  has  eight  assistant  professors 
and  four  instructors.  The  former  are  paid  $1,800,  and  the  latter  $1,000  per 
annum.  Previous  to  1875-76,  the  assistant  professors  received  only  $1,300, 
and  their  salaries  were  increased  because  it  became  evident  to  the  Regents 
that  teachers  of  their  attainments  and  experience  could  not  be  kept  in  the 
University  for  the  last  named  amount.  Now,  it  is  well  known  to  all,  that 
many  of  the  graduates  of  the  University  of  Michigan  leave  that  institution  to 
enter  on  the  duties  of  superintendents  or  principals  of  schools,  or  as  professors 
in  minor  colleges,  with  salaries  varying  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  a  year  ;— that 
is  to  say,  as  much,  and  frequently  more,  than  those  receive  who  have  given 
them  a  great  share  of  the  instruction  obtained  in  the  University.  Of  the  seven 
assistant  professors,  four  are  known  throughout  the  country  by  their  works,  and 
none  has  less  than  eight  years'  experience  in  university  teaching  excepting 
Mr.  Steere,  who  has  but  two  years'  experience  as  a  teacher;  but  who  has,  how- 
ever, taken  a  five  years'  trip  around  the  world,  making  collections  for  the 
University.  Of  the  instructors,  one  has  also  earned  a  well-deserved  reputa- 
tion by  the  works  he  has  published  for  his  department.  All  have  more  than 
six  years',  and  two  have  more  than  ten  years'  experience  as  university  teachers. 
Are  such  men  paid  too  much  ?  Should  any  reputable  university  expect  to  re- 
tain in  its  faculty  teachers  who  can  fill  responsible  chairs  in  almost  any  uni- 
versity of  the  country,  and  command  much  higher  salaries,  for  less  than 
$1,000  or  $1,800?  Not  only  have  such  teachers  acquired  extensive  experi- 
ence ;  but  most  of  them  have  pursued  special  studies  in  European  universities 
for  a  space  of  from  one  to  three  years.  As  for  the  full  professors,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  has  not  one  that  would  not  do  credit  to  any  of  the  universi- 
ties paying  their  professors  from  $3,000  to  $7,500  a  year.  It  is,  however, 
supposed  that  they  ought  to  remain  connected  with  this  institution  for  $2,000 
per  annum.  It  is  not  yet  known  what  the  Regents  are  going  to  do  ;  but  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  University  of  Michigan  cannot  any  more  afford  to  lose  its 
staff  of  assistants  than  its  full  professors,  the  work  of  the  latter  requiring  com- 
petent and  experienced  teachers  to  prepare  the  students  for  their  classes. 

REVIEWS. 

WHATEVER  may  be  the  judgment  of  critics  respecting  it,  it  cannot 
be  disputed  that  the  Synchronological  Chart,  or  Map  of  History, 
prepared  and  originally  published  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Adams,  is  what  may  be  fairly 
calied  a  great  work.  It  is  a  work  which  was  completed  only  at  the  expense 
of  ten  years  of  hard  labor  and  study,  and  about  twenty  thousand  dollars  in 
gold.  As  compared  with  other  charts  of  its  kind,  it  will  at  once  be  acknowl- 
edged to  excel  in  fulness  of  detail  and  completeness  of  plan.  It  covers  the 
whole  historic  period  of  the  world,  from  the  creation  of  man  to  the  "  centen- 
nial year."  It  is  constructed  on  a  plan  which  presents  to  the  eye  at  the  same 
view  the  historic  events  of  time,  whether  political,  civil,  or  social.  The 
progress  of  the  race  is  pictured  in  such  a  way  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations 
is  scarcely  less  prominent  than  the  great  steps  which  were  made  successively 
in  the  progress  of  civilization.  The  whole  is  presented  in  a  chromo-lithograph, 
twenty-two  feet  long  and  thirty  inches  wide.  The  progress  of  the  nations  is 
indicated  by  horizontal  bars,  of  different  colors,  and  these  bars  are  divided  by 
perpendicular  lines — colored — into  centuries,  decades,  and  sometimes  even 
into  years.    The  bars  are  also  divided  into  blocks  of  different  colors,  to  indi- 
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cate  the  reign  of  each  ruler  of  the  nation.  And  in  their  appropriate  places 
are  pictures  and  descriptions  of  the  various  inventions  and  industries  of  man- 
kind. A  striking  feature  of  the  Chart  is  its  synchronological  arrangement. 
At  a  glance  one  can  see  the  names,  and  conditions,  and  ages  of  the  various 
nations  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  at  a  given  time.  For  instance,  it  is 
shown  that  in  the  twenty-fifth  century,  A.  M.,  the  Israelites  were  wandering 
in  the  wilderness  of  Arabia,  that  it  is  not  known  who  was  ruling  in  Phoenicia, 
that  Egypt  was  a  great  nation,  whose  people  worshipped  the  god  Apis,  that 
Babylon  and  Assyria  were  still  greater  nations,  but  that  their  history  at  this 
time  is  involved  in  great  obscurity,  that  in  Lydia  Adrymetus  was  king,  and 
that  Scamander  founded  the  kingdom  of  Troy,  that  in  Greece  the  power  of 
Athens  arose,  ui'der  Cecrops  I.,  that  the  Pelasgians  from  Thessaly  settled  in 
Italy,  and  that  China  was  then  under  the  second  dynasty.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment of  leading  events,  showing  at  a  glance  the  contemporaneous  history  of 
all  nations,  must  aid  greatly  in  popularizing  the  study  of  history.  The  idea  of 
the  map  is  well  carried  out,  and  like  the  blackboard  to  the  child,  so  this  chart 
or  map  to  the  student  of  history,  will  present  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view 
of  what  might  remain  forever  a  confused  mass  of  details,  if  his  study  were 
limited  to  the  narrative  as  given  in  the  books.  It  is  invaluable  for  reference, 
and  should  be  provided  for  school  and  college  libraries,  as  well  as  for  the 
library  of  every  one  interested  in  the  history  of  the  race  on  the  earth.  One 
hour's  study  of  this  chart  will  give  a  person  a  better  idea  of  the  salient  points 
in  the  world's  history  than  a  day's  perusal  of  the  best  compendium  ever  pub- 
lished. We  understand  that  agents  are  wanted  to  canvass  for  this  work. 
Parties  wishing  to  make  inquiries  may  address  A.  J.  Sutherland,  General 
Agent,  142  Dearborn  Street,  Room  13,  Chicago. 

Correspondence. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

SINCE  the  publication  of  our  letter  in  No.  10,  we  have  received  several 
letters  of  inquiry  concerning  our  territory  ;  and  presuming  upon  your 
kindly  interest  in  the  development  of  the  far  western  borders,  I  reply  to  them 
in  a  general  way  through  the  columns  of  your  valuable  paper.    I  remarked 
that  we  had  enough  and  to  spare,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  somewhat  extrava- 
gant assertion  raised  hopes  in  the  minds  of  some,  that  might  not  be  realized 
were  they  to  come  among  us.    Money  does  not  grow  upon  bushes ;  but  there 
is  wealth  lying  under  stumps,  and  I  can  conscientiously  say  that  all  who  are 
willing  to  dig  will  find  it.    We  are  not  just  now  in  need  of  young  men  who 
wear  lavender  kids.    There  are  immense  forests  of  timber  which  cover  the 
greater  portion  of  the  territory  west  of  the  Cascade  Range.    There  are  rich 
valleys  that  will  yield  a  bountiful  reward  to  the  tiller,  plenty  of  fish  in  the 
numerous  bays  and  inlets  of  Puget  Sound,  extensive  beds  of  clams,  and  oys- 
ters, some  mines  of  gold,  silver  and  lead.  Government  lands  can  be  obtained 
at  from  $1.25  to  $2.50  per  acre.     Eastern  Washington  has  a  dry,  healthy 
climate,  where  extensive  prairies  invite  the  herdsman  and  farmer ;   and  it  is 
said  that   success  there,  as  here,  is  sure  to  follow  an  earnest  effort.  Some 
may  ask:    "What  has  this  to  do  with  teachers,  or  a  teacher's  paper?"  I 
would  explain  by  saying  that  I  wish  to  show  that  our  present  demand  is  for 
capitalists,  or  pioneer  laborers.    This  applies  to  teachers.    There  is  an  open- 
ing for  practical  men  who  could  teach  during  the  winter  months,  and  find 
employment  when  not  thus  engaged,  in  clearing  up  a  homestead,  or  in  some 
other  way  aid  in  developing  the  country.    Our  towns  are  quite  well  supplied 
with  good  teachers.    Of  educators  in  general,  I  would  ask,  what  is  being 
done  to  furnish  God's  uncultivated   vineyards  with  laborers  worthy  of  their 
hire?    Of  what  avail,  if  the  thousands  of  children  in  New  York  City  and 
other  large  places  receive  what  is  called  a  liberal  education,  if  they  are  to 
remain  and  stand  with  folded  hands  waiting  for  clerkships,  positions  as  book- 
keepers, for  office    employment,  or  to  study  for  a  profession  ?    The  country 
is  flooded  with  that  sort  of  men  already,  and  as  the  masses  become  developed 
the  demand  for  such  will  be  far  less  than  at  present.    We  need  everywhere 
more  independent,  self-sustaining  men  and  women,  so  employed  that  labor 
shall  not  be  drudgery,  enjoying  ample  time  for  recreation  and  mental  cul- 
ture.   That  such  is  not  more  generally  the  case,  are  not  educators  somewhat 
to  blame  ?    It  is  true  that  parents  are  responsible  in  a  great  measure.  Father 
says  :  "Myson.get  an  education,  so  you  wont  have  to  work  as  I  have  to;"  and 
mother  says  :    "  Now,  dear,  get  a  good  education,  and  make  a  gentleman,  or 
lady;"  but  do  we  not  continue  the  refrain?    How  often  the  teacher  says  : 
"  Study  hard  and  you  will  make  a  good  teacher,  lawyer,  doctor,  or  preacher ;" 
but  do  we  hear  it  hinted   that  there  is  honor  attached  to  the  profession  of 
farming,  shoe   making,  horse-shoeing,  etc.  ?    This  is  all  wrong,  and  the 
country  at  large  is  suffering   in  consequence.     Cities  and  towns  are  over- 
crowded ;  poverty  and  degradation  follows,  while  broad  acres  are  lying  un- 
cultivated, which  might  afford  an  abundance  to  the  starving.    A  fearful 
responsibility  rests  upon  educators,  and  it  is  high  time  that  we  look  to  the 
matter  and  find  what  is  defective  in  our  system. 

The  opinion  of  Prof.  Church,  endorsed  by  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  that 
"there  is  deterioration  in  the  essential  elements  of  scholarship,"  does  not,  I 
fear,  cover  the  whole  ground.  That  there  is  deterioration  in  the  essential  el- 
ements of  character  is  much  more  startling,  but  as  far  as  my  observation 
extends  is  only  too  true  in  many  instances.    Shall  we  not  hear  from  some  of 


our  prominent  contributors  upon  this  subject?  We  have  given  considerable 
thought  to  it,  and  have  become  convinced  that  "  the  crowding  of  too  many 
things  into  our  schools,  and  an  excess  of  simplification  in  our  methods  of 
teaching"  are  some  of  the  causes  of  unsatisfactory  results,  as  alleged  in  the 
article  "  Look  to  the  Schools,"  in  No.  13  of  the  Weekly.  There"are  other 
causes  I  think.  In  our  endeavors  to  make  school  attractive  we  have  resorted 
to  methods  which  appeal  to  the  selfish  nature  of  the  pupil.  The  home  cir- 
cles, our  Sunday  schools,  and  day  schools,  are  too  often  conducted  upon  the 
reward  system.  The  principle  is:  "  Do  this  and  I  will  pay  you,"  until  our 
children  become  habituated  to  work  from  selfish  motives,  unconscious  of  the 
spirit  of  reciprocation,  or  practical  truth,  that  "  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive."  Has  not  our  marking  system  even,  something  defective?  It 
may  be  that  our  pupils  attend  school  too  many  years  in  succession.  If  suffi- 
cient stimulus  is  continued  to  make  school  life  attractive  for  several  years 
without  change,  the  brain  is  almost  invariably  exercised  at  the  expense  of  the 
body  ;  if  the  opposite  is  true,  listless,  indolent  habits  are  formed,  the  bad  ef- 
fects of  which  are  carried  through  life.  There  should  be  industrial  schools 
in  all  our  large  places,  supported  on  a  liberal  scale  by  the  government,  where 
trades  of  all  kinds  could  be  taught,  and  as  soon  as  sound,  natural  methods  of 
teaching  in  our  public  schools  failed  to  produce  healthy  results  upon  individu- 
al cases,  they  should  be  transplanted  at  once  and  forced  to  work  out  their 
own  salvation.  Trades  to  many  would  prove  a  savior,  and  others  no  doubt 
after  rest  and  change  would  return  in  a  short  time  to  intellectual  pursuits  with 
good  results.  p.  C.  HALE. 

Springside,  Olympia,  W.  T.,  May  21,  1877. 


A  NORMAL  CLASS  IN  FRENCH. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

IT  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  some  of  the  high-school  teachers  of  French 
in  this  state,  that  I  would  probably  meet  with  success,  were  I  to  an- 
nounce a  normal  class  in  French,  for  teachers  only,  to  be  conducted  by  me, 
in  some  pleasant  city  of  Michigan.  The  work  to  begin  the  15th  of  July  and 
to  end  the  15th  of  August,  and  to  consist  chiefly  of  class-room  analysis  of 
selections  in  readers,  and  general  colloquial  exercises; — the  whole  in  French, 
and  based  on  the  "  Sauveur  Method,"  introducing,  however,  English,  as  a 
medium  of  teaching,  when  deemed  absolutely  necessary. 

I  do  not  entirely  reject  this  idea;  but  I  would  not  feel  like  making  any 
public  announcement  to  this  effect  without  previously  knowing  whether  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  teachers  would  avail  themselves  of  such  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  French,  to  make  it  pay. 

I  should  be  glad  to  correspond  with  teachers  on  the  subject,  and,  if  by  the 
end  of  June,  I  see  that  the  matter  meets  with  general  approval,  I  will  then  fix 
upon  a  city,  and  be  ready  to  begin  work  at  the  time  thought  to  be  most  advan- 
tageous to  all.  Yours  truly,  Alfred  Hennequin. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  June  4,  1877. 

QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

[Queries  aud  answers  are  invited  from  all  interested.  ] 
QUERIES. 

3.  In  a  recent  number  of  the  Wekk  1. v  I  notice  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  our  geographies  are  incorrect  in  giving  Charleston  as  the  capital  of  West 
Virginia.  Johnson's  Cyclopedia  states  that  Charleston  is  the  capital.  What 
is  the  truth  of  the  matter  ?  J.  W.  Y. 

4.  Will  some  one  give  a  method  for  findingthe  area  of  a  theoretical,  scalene 
triangle,  whose  sides  are  all  known,  and  whose  altitude  is  unknown  ? 

Case  as  follows  :  One  side  1 6  rods,  another  16^  rods,  and  the  third  n  rods. 

5.  Will  some  of  the  teachers  in  normal  schools  write  for  the  Weekly  ar- 
ticles on  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  various  branches,  also  on  methods 
of  culture.         .  W. 

6.  Will  some  one  of  your  classical  contributors  give  us  a  few  articles  on  the 
best  method  of  teaching  Latin  and  Greek  to  beginners,  and  illustrate  by 
lessons ;  also  a  plan  for  studying  those  languages  by  persons  who  are  unable 
to  employ  a  teacher. 

Inquirer. 

[We  trust  that  both  the  above  will  be  responded  to  soon. — Ed.] 

7.  Dispose  of  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  sentences  :  (1).  I  know 
who  did  the  mischief.  (2).  He  purchased  what  he  wanted.  (3).  They  wanted 
him  to  go.  L.  E.  Landes,  Teacher. 

P.  S. — I  like  the  Weekly  in  preference  to  all  journals  before  me.  'Tis — 
in  my  opinion,  excelled  by  none  other.  L.  E.  L. 

8.  When  will  the  teachers'  institute  at  Marion,  Ohio,  be  in  session  this 
year?  A.  S. 

ANSWERS. 

3.  See  Educational  Weekly,  No.  15,  "A  Correction,"  page  179. 

7.  (1).  "Who"  is  a  relative  pronoun,  antecedent  omitted,  subject  of 
"did."  (2).  "What"  is  a  compound  relative  pronoun,  equivalent  to  that 
which,  and  filling  the  office  of  those  two  words.  The  office  of  that  is  object  of 
purchased  ;"  of  which,  object  of"  wanted."  (3).  "  Him  "  is  at  the  same  time 
object  of  "  wanted  "  and  subject  of  "  to  go."  "  Him  to  go  "  is  the  full  object 
of  "  wanted."  Verbs  of  thinking,  knowing,  etc.,  are  followed  by  the  infinitive 
with  its  subject  in  the  objective  case.  Such  an  object  at  the  same  time  has 
more  or  less  force  as  an  adverbial  modifier  of  the  verb. 
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CHICAGO,  JUNE  14,  1877. 


Wisconsin 


rHE.Budget  of  the  Milwaukee  School  Board  was  adopted  by  the  Common 
Council  without  change.  The  following  are  statistics  from  the  last 
monthly  report  ot  Supt.  MacAlister  to  the  Milwaukee  Board  of  Education  : 
The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  11,132;  average  number  enrolled,  10,- 
234  ;  average  daily  attendance,  9,128.  The  whole  number  enrolled  for  the 
study  of  German  was  5,932,  of  whom  4,931  were  of  German  parentage.  There 
were  26  instances  of  tardiness  and  absence  of  teachers,  by  which  25  hours' 
time  was  lost.  The  number  of  visits  to  schools  made  by  the  superintendent 
of  music  was  53,  by  the  superintendent  of  drawing,  50,  and  by  the  superinten- 
dent of  calisthenics,  23.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  enrollment 
was  ihe  largest  in  the  history  of  the  public  schools,  and  mentioned  the  Second, 
Sixth,  Eighth,  Ninth,  Tenth,  Twelfth,  and  Thirteenth  districts  as  having  es- 
pecially increased  their  enrollment.  The  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner 

stone  of  the  new  school  house  for  the  Thirteenth  Ward  of  Milwaukee,  oc- 
curred June  5th.  Supt.  MacAlister  says  the  building  will  be  second  to  none 
in  the  Northwest.  Erom  Mayor  Butler's  remarks  on  thai  occasion,  we  take 
the  following :  "  The  schoolhouse  is  the  landmark  of  progress  in  all  that 
ennobles  human  nature  ;  and  it  is  one  of  our  highest  duties,  as  it  should 
be  our  highest  pleasure,  to  bear  our  part  in  the  effort  to  advance  education, 
and  spread  intelligence  broadcast  throughout  our  land.  We  have  everything 
to  hope  and  nothing  to  fear  from  the  intelligence  of  the  people  ;  society  may 
rest  securely  on  it,  and  public  liberty  will  never  be  endangered,  while  guarded 
by  a  virtuous  and  intelligent  populace;  and  hence  the  momentous  importance 
of  occasions  like  this.  The  simple  act  of  laying  this  corner  stone  is  unimpor- 
tant, except  in  so  far  as  it  symbolizes  the  progress  which  our  country  has 
made  in  its  public  schools,  and  the  deep  interest  which  the  people  feel  in  all 
that  concerns  them.  Of  all  the  governments  on  earth  ours  is  the  only  one 
that  opens  all  the  avenues  of  learning  to  the  humblest  child  ;  the  only  one  in 
which  the  means  of  education  are  as  free  as  the  air  we  breathe  ;  the  only  one 
in  which  public  schools  are  the  pillars  of  the  stale  and  take  precedence  of  col- 
leges and  univeristies.  Our  public  schools  are  the  nurseries  of  citizens  and 
workers  rather  than  mere  scholars.  The  country  needs  as  it  never  needed 
before,  me  . — broad,  strong,  cultivated,  intelligent,  good  men — it  needs  them 
on  the  fa.ni,  in  the  workshop,  in  the  counting-room,  at  the  Dar,  in  the  pulpit, 
in  the  editorial  chair,  at  the  ballot-box,  and  in  the  senate  chamber.  It  needs 
them  everywhere,  and  it  should  be  the  aim  of  our  public  schools  to  make 

them."  The  La  Crosse  High  School,  of  which  Prof.  B.  M.  Reynolds  is  the 

principal,  observed  Decoration  Day  with  appropriate  exercises.  A  very  com- 
plimentary notice  of  the  same  occurs  in  the  Liberal-Democrat  occupying 

more  than  two  columns.  Miss  Agnes  Hosford,  County  Superintendent 

of  Eau  Claire  County,  will  hereafter  conduct  an  educational  column  in  the 
Eau  Claire  Free  Press. 


Iowa. 

THE  Commencement  exercises  of  the  State  University  will  take  place 
June  17-21.  Prest.  Thatcher  will  deliver  the  Baccalaureate  Discourse 
Sunday,  June  17th.  On  Monday  evening  the  literary  societies  will  have  their 
anniversary  exercises.  Tuesday  will  be  Commencement  day  in  the  Law  De- 
partment, and  in  the  evening  the  Hon.  Henry  Strong,  of  Chicago,  will  de- 
liver the  Law  Oration.  Wednesday  morning,  Rev.  J.  M.  Gregory,  D.  D., 
Regent  State  University,  111.,  will  deliver  the  University  Oration.  Wednesday 
evening  is  the  time  announced  for  the  anniversary  of  the  Alumni  Association. 
On  this  occasion  the  oration  will  be  delivered  by  J.  S.  Clark,  Esq.,  Des 
Moines,  and  an  essay  will  be  read  by  Mrs.  Rev.  W.  B.  Craig,  Iowa  City. 
The  Academical  Commencement  comes  off  Thursday.  The  University  socia- 
ble will  take  place  the  same  evening.  The  Clinton  County  Normal  Insti- 
tute will  convene  in  Clinton,  July  23d,  and  continue  four  weeks.  Miss 


Kate  Hudson,  County  Superintendent,  is  manager,  and  Prof.  Henry  Sabin, 
Superintendent  of  Clinton  schools,  Couductor  and  Teacher  of  Didactics  and 
Grammar.  The  other  instructors  are  Prin.  Breckinridge,  of  Decorah  Insti- 
tute, Miss  Boyce,  Lyons  High  School,  and  Miss  Sweet,  Clinton  High  School. 

 Over  three  thousand  children  of  the  Burlington  public  schools  marched 

in  the  procession  on  Decoration  Day.  County  Supt.  W.  J.  Medes  con- 
ducts an  educational  department  in  the  Keokuk  Constitution.  In  announc- 
ing the  "  new  departure  "  that  journal  says  :    "  The  subject  of  edcation  is  one 

that  should  receive  more  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  press  than  it  does."  

Prof.  W.  G.  Hammond,  Chancellor  of  the  State  University,  has  been  appointed 
by  the  President  one  of  the  visitors  to  the  Naval  Academy. 

Illinois. 

\\j  A.  WETZEL,   of  Farmer   City,     succeeds    Mr.  Shawan    in  the 

W  .    principalship   of     the    Mansfield    schools.  J.      W.  Wright, 

of  Farmer  City,  goes  to  Winchester  next  year.  J.  C.  Scullin  re- 
turns to  Elkhart;  after  spending  a  year  at  P'armer  City,  Miss  Bell,  the 

primary  teacher,  is  the  only  one  of  the  Farmer  City  teachers  that  has  b'een  re- 
employed. A.  D.  Beckhardt   is  preaching.  P.  T.  Nichols  is  elected  to 

the  principalship  of  the  Monticello  schools.— — L.  T.  Regan,  of  Amboy,  is 

reelected  at  his  former  salary.    His  graduating  class  numbers  eight.  A 

class  of  twenty-four  leaves  the  Princeton  High  School  this  year.  The 

Clark  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  be  held  in  Marshall,  and  will  continue 
four  weeks  from  July  23d.  L.  S.  Kilborn,  L.  A.  Wallace,  and  J.  C.  Corn- 
stock  will  conduct  the  exercises.  The  Whiteside  County  Normal  Insti- 
tute will  begin  its  annual  session  at  Sterling,  Monday,  July  9th,  and  will  con- 
tinue five   weeks.    Jonathan    Piper  will  be   present  at  the  beginning,  and 

Supt.  Crary  announces  that  he  has  secured  other  competent  assistants.  

The  Summer  "  Normals"  are  quite  the  thing  in  Illinois,  and  have  super- 
seded the  old  fashioned  institute  of  three  or  four  days.  The  aggregate  at- 
tendance must  be  very  large.  They  are  becoming  significant  factors  in  the 
educational  problem,  and  may  be  made  of  great  value.  The  work  should  be 
of  the  very  best  character.  The  academic  instruction  should  be  given  by 
persons  who  are  entirely  competent,  and  it  should  be  faultlessly  accurate. 
The  custom  of  selecting  inexperienced  teachers  for  such  work  is  bad. 
The  terms  are  short,  but  much  can  be  accomplished  if  skilled  instructors  are 
in  charge.  It  is  observed  that  several  superintendents  announce  the  grading 
of  country  schools  as  part  of  the  work  proposed.  The  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  there  will  be  an  approximation  to  uniformity  in  the  schools  of  each 
county,  and  systematic  progress  will  characterize  the  work,  instead  of  tread- 
mill repetition.  The  Vermilion  County  Normal  School  under  the  man- 
agement of  C.  V.  Guy,  County  Superintendent,  will  begin  July  23,  1877,  for 
a  term  of  five  weeks.  Tuition  $5.00  for  the  term.  Board  about  I4.00  per 
week.  The  school  will  be  held  in  Danville  High  School  Building.  For 
further  information  address  Chas.  V.  Guy,  County  Superintendent,  Danville, 
Illinois.  The  following  are  facts  respecting  the  Danville  schools:  Aver- 
age daily  attendance,  for  1875-6,  1,008;  for  1876-7,  1,139.  Cost  of  tuition  for 
'75-6,  $16.43 ;  for  '76-7,  $13.28;  reduction  for  '76-7,  $3.15.  Amount  re- 
ceived, $4,397.87.  Number  of  volumes  collected  in  the  libraries,  184. 
The  following  are  the  salaries  for  the  coming  year:  Superintendent,  $1,200 
per  year ;"  teacher  of  high  school,  $700  per  year  ;  1st  assistant  superintendent, 
$500  per  year  ;  other  teachers,  $40  per  month  for  first  year ;  $45  per  month 
second  year,  and  $50  per  month  for  third  year;  thus  giving  experienced 
teachers  more  than  those  of  less  experience.  Programme  for  teachers'  in- 
stitute to  be  held  at  Dixon,  Lee  county,  on  Saturday,  June  16,  1877  :  Morn- 
ing.— Subject — Ought  the  course  of  instruction  in  our  public  high  schools, 
and  preparatory  for  our  colleges,  to  be  so  adjusted  as  to  make  the  former 
equivalent  to  the  latter,  a  proper  knowledge  of  which  should  admit  students 
to  the  freshman  class  in  all  our  colleges  and  universities?  Paper  by  Prof. 
Ferris  and  discussion  opened  by  E.  C.  Smith. — Afternoon — United  States 
Surveys,  by  Supt.  O.  M.  Crary.  Would  it  be  just  and  expedient  on  the  part 
of  the  state  to  require  the  study  of  Political  Economy  to  be  introduced  and 
taught  in  all  our  public  schools?  Paper  by  Mr.  Hartwell,  and  discussion 
opened  by  Prof.  M.  R.  Kelly. — Ought  the  principles  of  the  Decalogue  to  be 
taught  and  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  children  in  all  our  primary 
schools,  as  a  basis  of  national  morals  ?    Paper  by  Mrs.    R.  M.  Tooke,  and 

discussion  opened  by  Dr.  Tooke.  J.  T.  Dickinson,  of  Onarga,  has  been 

appointed  principal  of  the  Chatsworth  schools.  Bloomington  graduates 

twenty-eight  from  her  high  school  this  year. 

The  Illinois  Principals'  Society  will  hold  a  meeting  at  Dixon,  commencing 
July  10th,  continuing  the  1 1  th  and  1 2th.  The  committee  are  intending  to 
give  a  half  day  to  the  reading-  of  a  short  paper  and  the  general  discussing  of 
a  single  topic,  thus  hoping  to  draw  from  the  experience  of  all.  They  want 
practical  work.  The  programmes  are  a  little  delayed  but  will  be  out  very 
soon.  C.  E.  Mann,  of  Ex.  Com. 

Geneva,  III,  June  10,  1877. 


Michigan. 


THE  Lansing  Republican  gives  the  following  clear  summary  of  the 
changes  in  the  school  laws  of  the  state  made  by  the  Legislature  at  its 
recent  session  :  "The  system  of  teachers'  institutes  has  been  made  general. 
Act  53  of  this  session  requires  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  per- 
sonally or  through  deputies,  to  hold  a  state  institute  once  each  year  in  every 
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organized  county  containing  more  than  1,000  children  of  school  age,  and  in 
any  other  county  where  fifteen  teachers  petition  for  such  a  meeting.  In 
portions  of  the  state  sparsely  settled,  teachers  from  different  counties  may 
unite  in  asking  for  an  institute.  A  state  institute  is  to  be  held  once  each 
year,  open  to  all,  but  designed  also  to  lay  out  the  work  given  to  the  institute 
directors  to  be  conducted  in  various  portions  of  the  state.  It  is  designed  to 
secure  for  the  state  institute  the  best  educational  lecturers  attainable  in  the 
West.  An  annual  appropriation  of  $1,800  is  made  from  the  state  treasury 
for  the  general  work.  Further  resources  are  obtained  by  taking  a  fee  of  $1 
from  each  male  teacher  granted  a  certificate  to  teach,  and  50  cents  from  each 
female  teacher.  A  registration  fee  of  5°  cents  is  also  required  from  those 
Attending  the  institutes.  Act  77  of  this  session  amends  act  230  of  1875  by 
proi  iding  that  no  district  shall  be  divided,  and  no  two  districts  consolidated, 
except  by  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  resident  tax-payers.  This  clause  is 
not  to  be  construed  as  prohibiting  the  transfer  of  a  single  piece  of  real  estate 
from  one  school  district  to  another  by  the  board  of  school  inspectors.  Act 
173  of  this  session  places  additional  limitations  in  the  power  of  school  dis- 
tricts to  borrow  money  by  providing  that  no  indebtedness  shall  be  contracted 
to  run  for  a  longer  period  than  ten  years.  The  Legislature  made  the  follow- 
ing appropriations  for  the  benefit  of  the  state  educational  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions for  the  years  1877-8:  State  Public  School,  $100,800;  Agricultural 
College,  $48,673.60;  Asylum  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and 
Blind,  $92,600;  Reform  School,  $53,000;  Normal  School,  $64,600;  Asylum 
for  the  Insane,  Pontiac,  $76,000;  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  Kalamazoo,  $32,332; 
University,  $49,000.  The  University  also  receives  for  the  two  years  from 
the  one-twentieth  of  a  mill  tax  the  sum  of  $63,000.    The  sum  total  is  $580,- 

005.60.  The  senior  class  of  the  University  closed  their  year's  study  May 

24th,  and  had  their  usual  class  supper  that  evening.  They  will  give  a  con- 
cert on  the  evening  preceding  commencement,  June  26th.  Dr.  Palmer,  of  the 
Medical  Department,  has  been  visiting  the  medical  school  at  Harvard  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  plans  for  the  nine  months'  medical  course  which  is  to 
be  inaugurated  in  the  fall.  Although  the  Legislature  refused  all  appropria- 
tions for  the  support  of  the  School  of  Mines,  it  is  still  hoped  that  that  de- 
partment will  be  continued.  The  "Lyceum"  of  the  State  Normal  School 

gave  its  term  public  on  the  24th  of  May.  Mate  H.  Beecher,  Durbin  New- 
ton, Flora  Guthrie,  E.  J.  McAlpine,  Hettie  Jenks,  Douwe  Yutema,  Emma 
Rice,  and  Will  E.  Bellows  took  part  in  the  literary  exercises.  On  Friday 
evening,  June  1st,  Prof.  Kent,  of  the  University  Law  School,  addressed  the 
literary  societies  of  the  Normal  School  upon  "Charity  toward  other  people's 
opinions."  It  was  a  thoughtful  and  interesting  discourse.  Adrian  Col- 
lege graduates  this  year  fifteen  in  the  literary  department  and  ten  in  music — 
much  the  largest  class  ever  graduated.  Nine  of  the  class  are  to  become 
ministers;  two  lawyers ;  one  a  physician,  and  three  teachers.  Commence- 
ment, June  15.  The  catalogue  and  course  of  study  of  the  Ann  Arbor  pub 

lie  schools  for  1876-7  has  just  been  received.  It  shows  the  schools  in  a  fine' 
condition.  From  a  table  of  comparisons  we  learn  that  since  1867-8  the  av- 
erage attendance  per  pupil  has  increased  from  123  to  146  days  per  year. 
During  this  period  494  pupils  have  graduated  from  the  several  courses  of  the 
High  School.  The  High  School  at  present  employs,  including  the  Super- 
intendent, twelve  teachers.  In  all  the  schools,  thirty-four  teachers  are  em- 
ployed, including  three  special  teachers.  The  graduating  class  this  year 
numbers  72  pupils.    Eight  resident  graduates  are  also  in  attendance.  The 

commencement  exercises  of  the  High  School  will  occur  June  22d.  Prof. 

Eugene  Miller  has  been  reengaged  as  principal  of  the  Grass  Lake  Union  School 

at  an  advance  of  $50  in  salary.  Prof.  J.  R.  Miller  continues  for  another 

year  in  charge  of  the  Manchester  Union,  where  he  has  already  served  two 

or  three  years.  Prof.  George  Grant  continues  as  principal  of  the  Almont 

Union  at  an  advance  in  his  salary  of  $100. — ■ — Prof.  E.  K.  Hill,  who  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  Union    School  at  Howell  for  the  last  three  years,  has 

resigned  in  order  that  he  may  complete   his  college  studies.  -Prof.  E.  B. 

Fairfield,  Jr.,  who  for  the  last  year  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Mason  school, 

takes  Prof.  Hill's  place  in  Howell.  Mr.  D.  J.  Darrow  takes  charge  of 

the  Mason  school.  Prof.  Barrett  has  resigned  the  place  of  principal  of  the 

Plainwell  School,  and  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Wm.  W.  Cole,  Jr.,  of  Henry 

County,  111.    Mr.  Cole  is  a  graduate  of    Hillsdale    College.  Mr.  J.  A. 

May  has  been  reelected  principal  of   the  Eaton  Rapids  Union  School. 


Nebraska. 

SUPT.  F.  M.  Williams,  of  Richardson  county,  one  of  the  most  faithful  sup- 
porters of  the  Nebraska  Teacher  in  days  gone  by,  expresses  his  opinion 
of  its  successor,  The  Educational  Weekly,  in  the  following  words  :  "  I 
am  thus  far  well  pleased  with  the  Weekly.  I  like  the  deep  plowing  of  its 
leading  articles.  Subsoiling  is  the  great  need  of  the  educational  field.  Every 
teacher  especially,  and  everybody  generally,  would  be  profited  by  reading  it. 
I  shall  do  my  best  to  extend  its  circulation." 


Prof.  Palmer, — Dear  Sir : — In  reply  to  your  inquiries  concerning  the 
present  condition  of  the  Nebraska  State  Normal  School,  allow  me  to  say  that 
its  friends  here  think  its  prospects  were  never  brighter.  So  far,  we  have  en- 
rolled 335  students  during  the  current  year.  Of  these,  265  are  in  the  Normal 
Course  proper,  and  the  remainder  are  in  the  Model  School.  120  of  the  Nor- 
mal students  are  practical  teachers,  many  of  those  eren  in  the  B  grade  of  the 
Elementary  Course  having  had  considerable  experience  in  teaching.  The 
Model  School  furnishes  the  students  ample  opportunity  for  practice.  It  speaks 
well  for  its  management  that  it  is  supported  entirely  by  its  pupils,  and  there- 
fore costs  the  state  nothing.    The  present  senior  class  embraces  ten  students, 


nine  of  whom  will  graduate  in  June.  The  school  at  present  comprises  students 
from  seven  different  states,  and  from  twenty-three  counties  in  this  state.  Of 
the  whole  number  enrolled,  303  are  from  Nebraska,  and  32  from  other  states. 
The  average  age  of  the  Normal  students  is  19  J-  years. 

Roisert  Curry,  Principal. 

Peru,  Neb.,  May  24,  1877. 

DISTRICT  INSTITUTES  AND  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS'  CONVENTION. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  I  have  about  completed  arrangements  to  hold 
two  normal  institutes  and  county  superintendents'  conventions.  The  first  will 
be  held  at  Grand  Island,  in  Hall  county,  and  will  include  all  the  counties 
west  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian.  This  institute  will  open  on  Monday, 
June  18th,  at  7  P.  M.,  and  continue  till  June  29th.  The  other  will  be  held  at 
Plattsmouth  July  9th  to  19th  inclusive,  and  is  intended  to  accommodate  the 
counties  not  included  in  the  call  for  the  Grand  Island  meeting.  County 
superintendents  are  reminded  that  section  91  of  the  school  law  makes  it  their 
duty  to  attend  one  or  other  of  these  institutes.  Instruction  at  these  meetings 
will  be  given  by  some  of  the  best  and  most  experienced  teachers  in  the  state. 
Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  .subject  of  physiology,  a  study  now 
required  to  be  studied  by  candidates  for  all  grades  of  certificates.  At  the  close 
of  the  session  an  examination  for  first  and  second  grade  state  certificates  will 
be  held,  if  desired  by  teachers  present.  Boarding  at  Grand  Island  will  not 
exceed  $3  per  week.  Hotel  board  at  Plattsmouth,  $4  per  week  ;  private,  $3. 
Train  from  Omaha  at  6  T.  M.  Teachers  will  pay  one  dollar  each  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  of  instructors.  Persons  desiring  more  particular 
information  about  boarding  at  Grand  Island,  will  please  write  to  Henry 
Nunn,  County  Superintendent.  Particulars  of  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state  will  be  given  in  a  few  days. 

S.  R.  Thompson,  Supt.  Pub.  Inst. 


Indiana. 


STATE  Superintendent  Smart  has  recently  been  engaged  in  the  agreeable 
duty  of  distributing  $1,070,419.57  among  694,706  school  children  of  the 
state.  The  apportionment  is  $1.53  per  capita.  The  school  census  of  this 
year  shows  an  increase  of  15,000  since  last  year.    SuDerintendent  Smart  has 

gone  to  Virginia  in  pursuit  of  health.  Wayne  county,  of  which  Richmond 

is  the  county  seat,  has  a  population  of  13,043  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21. 
Only  twelve  persons  above  school  age  are  reported  as  being  unable  to  read 

and  write.  Marion  county  pays  into  the  general  school  fund  $97,312.21 

and  receives  back  by  apportionment  $48,855.96.  Wayne  county  pays  in 
$26,876.79  and  receives  $19,974.15.  As  the  amount  paid  in  is  proportional 
to  the  wealth,  and  that  received  proportional  to  the  number  of  children,  the 

old  saw  about  "  a  poor  man  for  children"  seems  to  hold  good  in  Indiana.  

The  Richmond  Palladium  speaks  in  terms  highly  commendatory  of  the 
"  orderly  deportment  and  perfect  system  which  prevail  on  the  public  school 
play-grounds  of  that  city  during  recess.    The  Richmond  schools  show  a  total 

enrollment  of  1,630  pupils  this  year,  which  is  a  gain  of  219  over  last  year.  

The  Franklin  High  School  commencement  was  held  on  Friday  evening,  May 

27th.    The  class  consisted  of  twelve,  three  of  whom  were  males.  From 

the  Greencastle  Banner  are  gathered  the  following  interesting  particulars  re- 
specting Asbury  University:  "471  students  have  been  enrolled  up  to  the 
time  of  this  report.  The  present  senior  class,  which  passed  the  final  examina- 
tion last  Wednesday,  is  the  largest  ever  graduated  here,  and  the  largest  ever 
graduated  in  the  state.  The  class  numbers  fifty-one — thirty-six  gentlemen  and 
fifteen  ladies.  The  average  age,  as  near  as  can  be  determined,  is  24  years. 
Most  of  these  have  made  choice  of  their  vocations,  and  the  professions  and 
occupations  will  be  represented  by  eleven  ministers,  thirteen  lawyers,  four 
physicians,  eleven  teachers,  one  journalist,  two  book-keepers,  one  artist,  one 
merchant,  and  four — "  Well,  I  have  n't  decided  yet."  There  are  only  about 
five  who  have  been  with  the  class  during  the  whole  course,  the  others  having 
entered  at  various  times.  With  this  class  was  inaugurated  the  new  plan  of 
reelecting  the  speakers  for  commencement  day.  It  is  as  follows  :  I.  The 
number  of  under-graduate  orations  shall  not  exceed  fifteen,  including  the 
valedictory  and  salutatory.  2.  On  the  last  day  of  the  final  examination  of  the 
senior  class,  ten  members  shall  be  appointed  by  lot  for  the  delivery  of  orations, 
the  entire  class  drawing,  with  the  exception  of  the  valedictorian  and  salutato- 
rian,  who  shall  have  been  assigned  their  respective  honors.  3.  After  the  com- 
petition of  the  general  record,  the  three  members  yet  remaining  unappointed, 
who  have  the  highest  average  standing  shall  be  added  to  the  number  of  the 
orators. 


Ohio. 


THE  Board  of  Education  of  Columbus  has  adopted  last  year's  schedule  ot 
salaries  for  officers,  principals,  and  teachers.    The  levy  for  school  pur- 
poses was  fixed  at  four  and  six  tenths  mills  on  the  dollar.  Toledo  has 

made  so  great  a  reduction  in  salaries  that  her  best  teachers  are  seeking  em- 
ployment elsewhere.  The  prospects  for  a  good  attendance  at  the  Art 

School  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  W.  S.  Goodnough,  to  be  held  in  the  month 
of  July,  are  quite  encouraging.  Hon.  Thos.  W.  Harvey  is  the  teachers'  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  State  School  Commissioner.  Whether  willing  or  not 
willing  to  accept,  his  name  will  be  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Re- 
publican State  Convention.  In  the  event,  the  present  incumbent,  Hon.  C.  S. 
Smart,  is  not  a  candidate  for  re-nomination  by  the  Democratic  Convention. 
W.  W.  Ross,  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Fremont,  would  be  ac- 
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ceptable  to  ihe  teachers  of  the  state  and  would  make  an  excellent  commis- 
sioner. He  has  recently  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers in  place  of  H.  B.  Furness  resigned.  The  catalogue  of  Wooster 

University,  located  at  Wooster,  O.,  shows  an  attendance  for  1877  of  377  stud- 
ents. Rev.  A.  A.  E.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  is  President.  The  Faculty  consists  of 
twenty-four  members.  The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  re- 
ceiving a  good  deal  of  attention  by  the  teachers  of  the  state.  In  Westerville, 
a  village  located  near  Columbus,  O.,  milk  and  coal-oil  are  sold  by  the  liter, 

and   sugar  by  the   kilogram.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ohio 

Teachers'  Association  have  assurances  of  an  unusually  large  attendance  at  the 
meeting  to  be  held  at  Put  in-Bay,  July  3rd,  4th,  i.nd  5th.  Teachers  and 
schoolmen  from  other  states  are  cordially  invited  and  will  recieve  a  hearty 
greeting.   

Later  Educational  News. 


CONNECTICUT.— By  the  will  of  the  late  widow  ot  Prof.  William  Larned, 
\j  formerly  professor  of  English  literature  in  Yale,  $20,000  is  bequeathed  to 
the  ['resident  and  fellows  of  Vale,  $5,000  to  be  applied  to  the  college  library 
in  the  department  of  English  language,  and  $1 5,000  to  found  three  scholar- 
ships. 

Egypt. — Archbishop  Whateley's  daughter  has  given  the  last  fifteen  years 
of  her  life  to  teaching  children  in  Alexandria.  She  has  about  400  boys  and 
girls  in  her  schools. 

Indian  Territory. — The  Modoc  children  are  reported  making  com- 
mendable progress  in  the  schools.  "  Bogus  Charley "  has  been  converted 
to  Christianity,  and  the  tribe  is  generally  undergoing  inproven.ent  under  the 
influences  of  the  Christian  teachers,  so  that  it  is  already  partially  self  support- 
ing. 

Massachusetts. — Boston  University  is  the  leading  institution  of  its  kind  in 
this  country  in  many  important  respects.  The  standard  for  entering  upon  the 
regular  college  course  is  to  be  materially  raised,  so  that  the  college  may 
maintain  the  highest  standard  possible. 

Michigan. — The  chancery  suit  against  Professors  Rose  and  Douglass  will 
be  pressed  at  the  June  term  of  court ;  the  Regents  have  secured  to  represent 
them  Senator  Christiancy  and  William  L.  Webber,  Democratic  candidate  for 
Governor  last  year.   

EDUCATIONAL  CALENDAR. 

[Announcements  ot  educational  gatherings,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  are  invited  for  in- 
sertion in  this  list.] 

June  16.  Teachers'  Institute,  Dixon,  111.,  I  day. 

"  18.  Normal  Institute,  Grand  Island,  Neb.,  2  weeks. 

"  25.  State  Normal  Institute,  DesMoines,  Iowa,  4  days. 

'•  25.  Southern  Indiana  Normal,  Rockport,  6  weeks. 

••  26.  Slate  Convention  of  County  Superintendents,  Indianapolis,  2  days. 

"  26.  Missouri  Teachers'  Association,  Sedalia,  3  days. 

••  26.  State  Teachers'  Association,  Emporia,  Kansas,  3  days. 

28.  County  Superintendents'  Convention,  DesMoines,  Iowa,  2  days. 

"  28.  Assoc.  of  Principals  and  City  Superint's,  DesMoines,  la.,  2  days. 

"  29.  Board  of  Ohio  State  Examiners,  Put-in-Bay. 

"  29.  County  Superintendents'  Convention,  Emporia,  Kansas,  I  day. 
|ui.y    2.  Summer  School  of  Elocution,  Cincinnati,  O. 
"      2.  Summer  School  of  Elocution,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
"      2.  Normal  Review  Term,  Hartsville  University,  Ind.,  4  weeks. 

3.  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association,  Put  in  Bay,  3  days. 
"      8.  Normal  Institute,  Wenona,  111.,  4  weeks. 

9.  Summer  Class  in  Chemistry  and  Physics,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  4  weeks. 
"      9.  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  Montpelier,  Vt.,  3  days. 
"      9.  Review  Term,  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  6  weeks. 
"      9.  Normal  Institute,  Ladoga,  Ind.,  4  weeks. 
"      9.  Whiteside  County  Normal  Institute,  Sterling,  111.,  5  weeks. 
"      9.  Normal  Institute,  Plattsmouth,  Neb.,  2  weeks. 

"  10.  Teachers'  Ins.  of  Ohio  Central  Nor.  Sch.,  Worthington,  O.,  5  weeks. 

"  10.  French  Normal  School,  Amherst  College,  6  weeks. 

"  10.  American  Philological  Association,  Baltimore,  Md.,  3  days. 

"  10.  Educational  Association  of  Virginia,  Fredericksburg,  3  days. 

"  10.  Normal  Institute,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  6  weeks. 

"  12.  Maryland  State  Teachers' Association,  Easton. 

"  16.  Wayne  County  Normal,  Centerville,  Ind.,  5  weeks. 

"  16.  Hancock  County  Normal  Institute,  Greenfield,  Ind.,  6  weeks. 

"  16.  Summer  Normal  School,  Portland,  Ohio,  5  weeks. 

"  16.  Normal  and  Training  Institute,  Bedford  Ind.,  6  weeks. 

"  16.  Normal  Institute,  Lincoln,  111.,  5  weeks. 

"  16.  Teachers'  Class,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  5  weeks. 

"  23.  Clinton  County  Nor.  Institute,  Clinton,  Iowa,  4  weeks. 

"  23.  Frankfort  (Ind.)  Normal  School,  6  weeks. 

"  23.  Normal  School,  Lisbon,  Ohio,  5  weeks. 

"  23.  Clark  County  Teachers'  Institute,  Marshall,  111.,  4  weeks. 

"  23.  Vermillion  County  Normal  School,  Danville,  111.,  5  weeks. 

"  30.  Teachers'  Institute,  Delavan,  111.,  3  weeks. 

"  30.  Normal  School,  Corydon,  Ind.,  4  weeks. 

"  30.  Pulaski  County  Normal,  Star  City,  Ind.,  10  weeks. 

"  30.  Knox  County  Teachers'  Drill,  Knoxville,  111.,  4  weeks. 

"  30.  Champaign  County  Normal  School,  Champaign,  111.,  4  weeks. 


Aug.   6.  Peoria  County  Teachers'  Drill  Institute,  Elmwood,  111.,  4  weeks. 

"      7.  Pennsylvania  Teachers'  Association,  Erie,  3  days. 

"    14.  National  Educational  Association,  Louisville,  Ky.,  3  days. 

"    20.  Central  State  Institute,  Lansing,  Mich.,  5  days.  . 

"    29.  Arkansas  State  Teachers'  Association. 


Publishers'  Notes. 


WE  are  informed  that  Clark  &  Maynard,  5  Barclay  street,  New  York,  or 
their  Agent,  Abram  Brown,  46  Madison  street,  Chicago,  will  send  by 
mail,  without  charge,  that  popular  work,  Graded  Lessons  in  English,  by  Reed 
&  Kellogg,  to  any  principal  of  a  graded  or  higher  school  who  would  like  to 
examine  the  book  with  a  view  to  introduction.  Higher  Lessons  in  English, 
which,  with  the  above  work,  makes  a  complete  series  on  grammar  and  com- 
position in  two  books,  will  be  ready  June  20th.  This  work  will  be  sent  by 
the  publishers  to  any  teacher,  for  examination,  for  50  cents. 

— Hon.  S.  R.  Thompson,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  Nebraska^ 
will  lecture  before  the  Iowa  State  Normal  Institute  at  Des  Moines,  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  June  27th. 

— The  next  number  (the  25th)  of  the  Weekly  will  complete  the  first 
volume.  In  accordance  with  our  original  purpose,  we  shall  take  a  vacation 
of  one  week  after  the  issue  of  that  number.  The  second  volume  will  begin, 
therefore,  under  date  of  July  5th.  This  will  give  us  another  week  of  rest 
during  the  holidays,  as  we  publish  only  fifty  numbers  in  a  year. 

— We  wish  to  say  a  word  for  the  new  state  map  of  Wisconsin,  advertised 
in  our  columns,  not  because  the  publishers  have  hung  a  superb  copy  of  it  in 
our  office  (though  they  have),  but  because  it  is  the  best  and  only  perfect  state 
wall  map  of  Wisconsin  that  can  be  found.  Its  revision  is  a  reality,  and  not 
an  empty  claim.  We  know  this,  for  we  have  been  waiting  for  several  weeks 
to  obtain  a  new  edition.  It  should  be  found  on  the  wall  of  every  schoolroom, 
in  the  office  of  every  citizen,  and  by  the  side  of  Webster's  Dictionary  every- 
where in  the  state.    A  detailed  description  of  it  is  unnecessary. 

— Subscribers  for  the  Schoolmaster,  and  the  other  $1.50  journals  which 
united  to  form  the  Weekly,  will  please  remember  that  they  are  entitled  to 
thirty-three  numbers  instead  of  twelve.  $1.50  is  just  three-fifths  of  our  sub- 
scription price,  $2.50,  and  in  equity  we  should  send  only  three-fifths  of  our 
full  subscription,  or  thirty  numbers ;  but  we  prefer  to  satisfy  all,  and  therefore 
announced  in  our  first  issue  that  we  should  send  thirty-three  numbers.  Those 
who  were  entitled  to  a  year's  subscription  for  the  School  Bulletin  will  receive 
twenty-five  numbers  of  the  Weekly.  Please  notice  the  number  following 
your  address  on  the  paper.  We  are  ready  now  to  receive  renewals  of  those 
marked  "  25 ;  "  quite  a  number  of  the  22's  have  not  been  renewed.  Do  not 
delay. 

— Now  and  then  we  receive  a  letter  from  a  subscriber  whose  paper  has 
failed  to  reach  him  for  a  few  weeks,  and  on  looking  at  our  books  we  find  that 
the  time  paid  for  has  expired,  and  the  name  was  taken  from  the  list  by  the 
mailing  clerk.  We  stop  sending  the  paper  because  we  cannot  afford  to  pub- 
lish it  unless  it  is  paid  for  in  advance,  and  because  most  people  expect  and 
desire  to  have  their  papers  stop  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  paid  for,  unless  a 
renewal  or  continuation  is  ordered.  We  send  a  notice  of  expiration  in  a  cir- 
cular letter  to  every  subscriber,  and  trust  that  as  soon  as  such  notification  is 
received,  or  before,  the  renewal  will  be  made. 

— In  response  to  repeated  calls  from  our  subscribers,  we  have  ordered  a 
special  lot  of  Emerson's  Patent  Binders  manufactured  and  stamped  expressly 
for  the  Weekly.  Quite  a  number  have  been  using  them  from  the  beginning 
of  the  volume,  as  we  have  ourselves,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  they  are,  all 
things  considered,  the  best  as  well  as  the  cheapest  binders  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  suitable  for  binding  firmly  together,  as  the  successive 
numbers  appear,  either  one  or  two  volumes  of  the  Weekly,  and  we  recom- 
mend that  every  subscriber  should  send  to  us  for  one  or  more  at  the  first 
opportunity.  If  it  is  desired,  we  can  furnish  sizes  suitable  for  binding  other 
papers  or  magazines  ;  and  if  several  are  ordered  at  one  time,  the  charges  for 
transportation  will  be  proportionally  reduced.  The  price  of  the  binder  in 
cloth  and  leather  is  $1.10,  for  which  we  will  send  a  single  one  post-paid.  If 
more  than  one  is  ordered,  they  will  be  sent  by  express  at  $1.00  each,  express 
charges  to  be  paid  by  the  person  ordering.  Every  subscriber  should  preserve 
a  file  of  the  Weekly.  It  requires  but  a  moment  to  put  the  paper  in  its  place, 
as  soon  as  it  is  received,  and  the  binder  can  be  used  several  years  and  be  just 
as  serviceable  the  last  year  as  the  first.  The  same  binder  in  cloth  will  cost 
80  cents ;  in  cloth  and  paper,  70  cents. 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

FROM  and  after  this  date  an  eastern  office  of  The  Educational  Weekly 
will  be  maintained  at  34  Oxford  street,  Lynn,  Mass.  Prof.  Edward 
Johnson,  a  gentleman  of  culture  and  extensive  educational  acquaintance  in 
New  England,  will  represent  the  interests  of  the  Weekly  among  our  eastern 
friends  and  patrons,  and  attend  to  all  business  matters  in  the  Eastern  States. 
Communications  respecting  subscriptions  or  advertising  may  be  sent  to  him, 
and  reports  or  announcements  of  educational  meetings ;  notes,  correspondence, 
and  other  contributions  for  the  Weekly  are  specially  invited  from  teachers 
and  superintendents.  Address  Prof.  Edward  Johnson,  Office  of  Educational 
Weekly,  34  Oxford  street,  Lynn,  Mass. 
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Editorial. 


AN  idea  prevails  quite  generally  among  teachers  of  graded 
schools  that  a  percentage  of  scholarship,  obtained  by  means 
of  some  manipulations  of  figures,  said  figures  being  the  product 
of  a  more  or  less  accurate  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
as  to  the  merit  or  demerit  of  a  pupil's  effort  at  recitation,  is  an 
infallible  measure  of  the  said  pupil's  relative  "standing"  in 
school,  an  index  of  his  present  educational  status.  The  "mark- 
ing," brought  about  by  a  system  of  averaging  known  only  to 
teachers  of  graded  schools,  is  looked  upon  as  an  evidence  of 
proficiency  or  deficiency  in  the  pupil's  education  up  to  the  point 
where  the  class  is  at  the  time  supposed  to  be.  If  it  is  above  a 
certain  figure,  it  is  well ;  the  pupil  has  done  enough  in  that 
study ;  and  if  in  each  study  this  average  is  thus  satisfactory,  the 
pupil's  education  to  that  point  in  the  "course  "  is  supposed  to 
be  all  that  is  expected  or  desired, — perhaps  all  that  is  possible 

As  far  as  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  that  particular  branch  of 
study  is  concerned,  the  percentage  may  indicate  more  or  less 
accurately,  according  to  the  teacher's  skill  in  marking,  his  rela- 
tive standing  in  the  class;  but  it  may  be  far  from  indicating  his 
real  proficiency  as  a  student,  or  his  attainments  in  that  full  and 
rounded  education  which  the  public  school  ought  to  afford. 
There  is  much  in  real  education  which  cannot  be  reached  and 
measured  by  figures  and  percentages.  And  there  is  much  that 
can  and  ought  to  be  so  measured,  if  percentages  are  obtained  at 
all,  but  which  is  seldom  taken  into  the  account.  It  may  trans- 
pire that  A  and  B  are  marked  exactly  alike  ;  hence  they  are  re- 
ported as  holding  the  same  rank  and  position  in  the  educational 
scale  of  the  school ;  but  are  there  not  other  considerations  which 
ought  to  be  taken  into  the  account  besides  mere  accuracy  in 
answering  the  questions  put  to  a  class?  A  may  have  accom- 
plished in  reality  far  more  than  B  within  the  time  allotted  to 
that  study,  though  their  percentages  at  the  end  are  equal. 

An  important  element  in  the  determination  of  a  child's  edu- 


cation, at  any  given  time,  is  his  age.  If  A  at  ten  years  of  age 
is  marked  the  same  as  B  at  twelve,  the  true  education  of  A  is 
superior  to  that  of  B.  And  though  the  average  number  of  cor- 
rect answers  given  by  A  is  less  than  the  average  of  those  given 
by  B,  the  differences  in  their  ages  should  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration in  deciding  upon  the  percentage  or  relative  standing. 
And  not  only  age,  but  health  should  also  be  more  largely  con- 
sidered in  obtaining  final  averages.  Natural  ability  and  aptness 
are  other  elements  which  should  enter  into  the  estimate,  though 
few  teachers  think  of  anything  more  than  the  correctness  or  in- 
correctness of  answers  given. 

Not  only  is  this  inflexible  and  false  practice  too  largely  in- 
dulged in  determining  averages  for  promotion,  but  in  the  whole 
execution  of  the  graded  school  programme  there  has  come  to  be 
too  much  fixedness,  and  too  little  elasticity.  It  is  not  improper 
or  partial  for  one  pupil  to  be  promoted  for  attainments  inferior 
to  those  required  of  another  pupil  in  the  same  class.  One  pu- 
pil may  deserve  commendation  for  doing  what  it  might  be  a 
fault  for  another  to  neglect,  and  promotion  is  only  one  form  of 
commendation.  The  teacher  should  be  satisfied  with  a  much 
less  finished  recitation  from  one  pupil  than  from  another,  if  the 
circumstances  of  age,  health,  and  ability  demand  or  justify  it. 

The  best  qualification  a  teacher  can  attain  is  to  cultivate  a 
good  supply  of  common  sense.  In  determining  the  progress  of 
pupils,  in  executing  any  of  the  regular  work  of  a  school,  com- 
mon sense  can  be  used,  with  quite  as  much  propriety  as  a  schol- 
arship equal  to  a  teacher's  certificate.  With  a  judicious  exercise 
of  a  little  originality  and  independence,  a  teacher  will  accom- 
plish more  for  the  education  of  the  pupils  of  a  school,  though 
scholarship  may  be  lacking,  than  any  amount  of  scholarship 
which  conforms  strictly  to  rules,  programmes,  and  percentages, 
can  accomplish.  Talent  is  a  good  thing  for  a  teacher  to  possess, 
but  talent  without  tact  will  never  make  a  perfect  teacher.  The 
common  sense  teacher  will  not  be  bound  to  programmes,  and 
methods,  and  percentages,  but  will  use  all  these,  and  all  kinds  of 
them,  in  his  conduct  of  a  school.  W. 

The  good  people  of  Boston  are  not  the  only  ones  who  think 
that  they  have  been  fortunately  located  at  the  hub  of  the  universe. 
That  ingenuous  down-easter  in  Maine  who  expressed  compassion 
for  his  Boston  neighbor  because  he — the  Boston  man — lived  so 
far  away,  represents  a  large  number  of  people  in  these  western 
states.  These  people  think  that  when  they  write  a  postal  card 
(they  seldom  write  letters)  it  is  only  necessary  for  them  to  in- 
scribe the  word  Smithtown  on  their  card,  and  sign  their  "mark," 
for — the  editor  of  a  paper,  we  were  about  to  say  ;  but  perhaps 
they  sometimes  send  their  postal  cards  to  other  people  also, — for 
the  one  who  receives  the  card  to  be  at  once  fully  informed  as  to 
the  exact  starting-point  of  said  card  by  Uncle  Sam.  But  really 
if  Uncle  Sam  didn't  come  to  our  relief  sometimes,  we  would 
never  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  where  in  the  wide  coun- 
try our  postal  card  writer  did  live.  The  stamp  of  the  postmaster 
is  a  great  help  to  us  in  answering  such  correspondents. 

Smithtown  may  be  in  Illinois,  or  it  may  be  in  Maine,  or  any 
other  state  in  the  union,  or  in  all  of  them,  and  then  what  shall 
we  do  ?  If  we  do  not  reply  instanter  to  every  one  of  those 
postal  cards,  whether  we  know  to  what  state  to  send  our  reply  or 
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not,  we  are  doomed  to  get  another  in  about  a  week,  accusing  us 
of  being  indifferent  to  the  rights  of  unknown  and  uninfluential 
people  whose  money  we  have  managed  to  get  into  our  hands  ! 
Nos  miseros  !  We  disclaim  any  such  intention.  We  want  to 
answer  that  postal  card  (we  always  do  like  to  answer  postal  cards), 
but  how  in  the  world  can  we  do  it?  If  we  guess  at  the  state, 
and  send  our  answer  to  Texas,  when  it  ought  to  go  to  Minne- 
sota, we  accomplish  nothing,  and  give  Uncle  Sam  a  good  deal 
of  unnecessary  trouble.  We  must  wait  till  the  second  card 
comes,  and  perhaps  the  postmaster  will  supply  next  time  what 
the  writer  omitted. 

But  postal  card  writers  are  not  the  only  people  who  neglect  to 
name  the  state  on  the  documents  which  they  deliver  to  the  mails. 
To-day  we  received  a  circular  announcing  the  "commencement" 
exercises  of  Jones  University •;  yesterday  came  a  pamphlet  giv- 
ing a  course  of  study  in  the  normal  institutes  of  the  state,  and  a 
few  days  ago  a  catalogue  of  the  public  schools  of  Brown's  Cor- 
ners came  to  hand,  but  on  none  of  these  could  we  find  any  indi- 
cation of  the  state  in  which  said  university,  normal  institutes,  and 
public  schools  were  located.  We  wanted  to  mention  them  in  our 
news  department,  but  were  afraid  that,  if  we  put  them  under  the 
head  of  California  we  might  offend  our  friends  who  sent  them, 
and  who  might  be  living  in  Florida.  Once  in  a  while  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  from  what  state  a  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  comes.  The  printer  of  the  pamphlet  not  un- 
frequently  comes  to  our  help,  however,  b/  placing  his  imprint 
on  some  part  of  the  document,  and  in  such  cases  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  proper  acknowledgment.  Will  some  one  please 
inform  us  why  the  name  of  the  state  should  not  be  mentioned 
with  the  name  of  the  town  or  city,  when  such  town  or  city  may 
be  repeated  in  name  a  hundred  times  throughout  the  Union  ? 
When  we  say  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  New 
Orleans,  etc.,  it  is  well  known  what  place  is  meant,  but  when 
we  say  Washington,  Rochester,  Georgetown,  Quincy,  Mayville, 
Smithtown,  or  Brown's  Corners,  we  must  be  classed  among  those 
who  think  they  live  at  the  hub,  unless  we  mention  also  the  state 
in  which  our  hub  is  situated.  W. 

The  questions  related  to  examinations  are  always  important  in 
any  country  that  has  a  highly  developed  system  of  education. 
How  often  shall  examinations  be  held  ?  In  what  way  shall  the 
student  be  required  to  prepare  for  them  ;  or  shall  any  special 
preparation  be  exacted  ?  What  plan  of  reviews,  if  any,  in  the 
particulars  of  frequency,  comprehension,  and  otherwise,  shall 
lead  up  to  them?  And  how,  finally,  shall  the  examinations  be 
conducted  ?  These,  with  other  and  allied  questions  that  wil] 
readily  recur  to  the  initiated,  are  important  to  almost  all  grades 
of  educators.  They  are  scarcely  less  important,  perhaps,  in  this 
country,  where  the  the  curriculum  is  less  rigid  and  the  examina- 
tions less  close,  than  in  Great  Britain,  where  pretty  nearly  the 
ultima  thule  of  severity  in  examination  seems  to  have  been 
reached,  especially  in  the  struggle  for  the  "little  goes,"  the 
"great  goes,"  and  the  "triposes,"  at  the  universities. 

In  an  essay  contributed  to  the  English  periodical,  Mind,  and 
republished  in  the  first  of  the  supplements  to  that  invaluable 
magazine,  The  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Prof.  W.  Stanley  Jevons, 
the  distinguished  logician,  d:als  ably  and  at  much  length  with 
some  of  these  questions,  under  the  terse  but  comprehensive  title 
of  "Cram."  He  thinks  the  British  examination  system  is  in 
' '  that  critical  age  at  which  its  progress  is  so  marked  as  to  raise 
wide-spread  irritation."    It  has  become,  he  says,  the  fashion  to 


abuse  examinations,  and  "cram,"  as  the  destruction  of  true 
study,  is  one  of  the  popular  cries  against  them.  No  less  a  personage 
than  the  Home  Secretary  for  Great  Britain,  in  his  speech  at  the 
annual  prize  distribution  in  the  Liverpool  College,  last  December, 
seized  the  occasion  to  "indulge  in  the  usual  denunciation  of 
"cram."  Said  he  :  "  Examination  is  not  education.  You  re- 
quire a  great  deal  more  than  that.  As  well  as  being  examined, 
you  must  be  taught."  And  much  more  in  illustration  of  this, 
and  commentary  upon  it.  The  writer,  however,  has  apparently 
little  difficulty  in  establishing  the  necessity  of  examination,  in 
one  form  or  another,  as  "not  only  an  indispensable  test  of 
results,  but  as  a  main  element  in  training."  From  examination 
he  reasons  easily  to  the  necessity  of  the  preliminary  "cram," 
and  declares  boldly  "that  well-ordered  education  is  a  severe 
system  of  well-sustained  'cram.'  "  "The  agony  of  the  examina- 
tion-room is  an  anticipation  of  the  struggles  of  life.  All  life  is  a 
long  series  of  competitive  examinations. ' '  These  propositions  are 
plainly  laid  down,  and  much  of  the  truth  of  them  is  upon  the 
surface.  Nearly  all  who  win  the  great  prizes  of  life  undergo  a 
succession  of  ordeals,  to  which  the  tests  of  school  examinations 
are  but  child's  play.  For  each,  in  general,  special  preparation 
is  necessary  ;  and  by  their  results  is  success  or  failure  usually 
determined. 

Prof.  Jevons,  however,  makes  careful  distinction  between  what 
he  calls  "  good  cram  "  and  "bad  cram."  The  former  directs 
the  student's  studies  into  the  most  "  paying  "  lines,  and  restricts 
them  rigorously  to  those  lines,  giving  a  training,  mayhap,  of  a 
thorough  and  arduous  character,  so  that  his  faculties  are  stretched 
and  exercised  to  their  utmost  within  the  lines.  "  '  Bad  cram,' 
on  the  other  hand,  consists  in  temporarily  impressing  upon  the 
candidate's  mind  a  collection  of  facts,  dates,  or  formulae,  held 
in  a  wholly  undigested  state  and  ready  to  be  disgorged  in  the 
examination-room  as  an  act  of  mere  memory.  *  *  Dates, 
rules  of  grammar,  and  the  like,  may  be  'crammed'  by  mnemonic 
lines,  or  by  one  of  those  wretched  systems  of  artificial  memory, 
teachers  of  which  are  always  going  about.  In  such  ways  it  is, 
I  believe,  possible  to  give  answers  which  simulate  knowledge, 
and  no  more  prove  true  knowledge  than  the  chattering  of  a 
parrot  proves  intellect."  He  justly  thinks  this  can  never  be 
resorted  to  advantageously  by  those  who  are  capable  of  "good 
cram." 

To  this  the  editor  of  the  Monthly,  in  the  (June)  number  fol- 
lowing the  issue  of  this  supplement,  enters  emphatic  objection. 
He  affirms  that  "  'bad  cram'  means  a  great  deal  more  than  Prof. 
Jevons  here  indicates ;  and  his  '  good  cram '  is  either  '  bad 
cram'  or  no  'cram'  at  all."  In  the  interests  of  the  new  educa- 
tion, Prof.  Youmans,  in  a  few  graphic,  cogent  sentences,  does 
away  with  much  of  his  English  brother's  specious  logic,  and 
concludes  his  note  by  saying  that,  "to  make  his  [Jevons's] 
argument  good,  that  knowledge  may  be  crammed  because  of  its 
worthlessness,  he  must  show  that  no  knowledge  is  worth  retain- 
ing, and  all  is  to  be  stuffed  with  a  view  to  getting  rid  of  it." 
The  whole  of  the  former  entertaining  essay  and  of  the  brief  but 
effective  reply  to  it  should  be  looked  up  and  carefully  read  by 
every  one  interested  in  the  questions  they  treat.  We  have 
written  what  we  have  mainly  to  call  attention  to  the  discussion, 

which  is  the  most  valuable  on  thrs  theme  that  we  have  seen. 

W. 

This  number  of  the  Weekly  completes  the  first  volume.  No 
paper  will  be  issued  next  week.  The  second  volume  will  begin 
July  5th. 
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Whatever  one's  view  may  be,  through  political  glasses,  of  the 
policy  of  the  new  administration  toward  thelong-troubled  states 
of  the  South,  all  good  citizens,  of  every  party,  will  rejoice  in 
such  useful  results  as  may  flow  from  it.  It  is  reported  as  a  direct 
outcome  of  the  conciliatory  policy  that  the  North  Carolina 
Legislature,  making  the  first  attempt  ever  made  in  that  state"  for 
the  systematic  training  of  teachers,  has  passed  a  law  for  the 
establishment  of  two  normal  schools — one  for  the  graduation  of 
white,  the  other  for  that  of  black  teachers.  The  leaven  is  work- 
ing aright,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  of  symptoms. 

W. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  discussing  the  vexed  question 
of  co-education,  apropos  of  the  opening  of  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York  to  women,  incidentally  drops  the  following 
valuable  remarks  :  "  Women  have  had  no  more  difficulty  than 
men  in  mastering  linguistic,  mathematical,  scientific,  and'phil- 
osophic  truth  ;  and,  if  the  opinion  has  prevailed  that  such  learned 
women  made  poor  wives,  it  is  because,  under  the  pressure  of 
society  hitherto,  only  pushing  women  could  attain  these  high 
ends.  But  let  society  be  such  that  modest  and  retiring  women 
can  equally  achieve  and  excel  in  high  studies,  and  we  shall  lose 
this  false  opinion  about  '  blue  stockings.'  We  shall  find  that  the 
truest  examples  of  domestic  happiness  are  when  both  husband  and 
wife  have  reached,  by  careful  study,  the  higher  realms  of  thought, 
and  have  thus  enlarged  the  field  of  their  common  pursuits.  We 
shall  find  that  the  color  of  the  stockings  is  not  altered  by  any 
amount  of  thorough  culture,  and  that  feminine  delicacy  is  but 
promoted  by  the  sharpening  of  the  perceptive  and  discriminating 
faculties."    These  be  good  words.  W. 

IN  THE  SIGN  VIRGO,  OR  ONE  SIGN  AMONG  THE  MANY.  II. 
Tarpley  Starr,  Virginia. 

WHILE  we  glory  in  the  thought  that  most  of  our  women  regard  home  as 
their  true  place,  and  look  with  distrust,  not  to  say  disgust,  upon 
everything  that  would  tend  to  make  domestic  duties  insipid,  and  the  holy 
claims  of  wife  and  mother  distasteful,  yet  is  it  not  too  true, — particularly  with 
our  Southern  matron, — that  these  prior  and  most  important  claims  are  regard- 
ed as  among  the  least  and  last  of  life's  responsibilities? 

Woman  has  a  domestic  life — we  thank  God  for  it,  but  she  has  also  a  life 
social,  a  life  intellectual,  and  a  life  spiritual.  The  life  is  more  than  meat,  and 
the  body  more  than  raiment.  It  was  for  the  busy  over-domestic  Martha  ihr  t 
the  Master  held  the  kind  rebuke.  Because  a  woman's  name  is  not  in  the 
ballot-box,  nor  her  hand  in  the  cartridge  box,  is  no  reason  why  that 
name  should  be  labeled  only  an  pickle  jars  and  bed  quiits,  and  her  hand,  so 
God-endowed  with  skill,  find  no  thread  in  all  life's  tangled  web,  but  only  that 
endless  one  of  stitch,  stitch,  stitch !  A  woman's  name  is  one  of  earth's 
charms,  and  her  hand  one  of  its  subtlest  shuttles,  for  the  use  of  both  she  will 
have  to  answer  in  God's  roll-call  of  influences. 

But  we  meet  her  here  on  her  own  ground,  we  will  grant  that  home  is  not 
only  her  true  place,  but  her  only  place,  and  that  the  limit  of  its  requirement 
is  the  limit  of  her  sphere  of  action.  Is  there  nothing  then  within  these 
sweet,  sacred  homes  of  ours  that  might  be  improved  by  having  the  wives  and 
mothers,  themselves,  who  preside  over  them,  more  thoroughly  improved  ? 
And  ivithout — not  far  away,  but  just  around  and  about,  and  close  enough  up 
fall  within  the  prescribed  circle  of  "domestic  claims" — is  there  not  broad 
and  ample  ground  awaiting  her  working  hand — not  the  contested  and  pro- 
tested ground  of  ballot  or  bullet,  of  law  or  Gospel,  but  a  quiet  field  of  rich, 
good  ground  that  is  unmistakably  and  allowably  woman's,  where  she  can 
plant  her  fair  trees  of  knowledge  and  flowers  of  beauty,  erect  the  temples 
called  beautiful  to  God's  honor  and  to  man's,  and  where  she  can  sow  and  reap 
all  those  good  seeds  of  art  and  industry,  of  virtue  and  charity,  that  make  her 
life  not  narrow  and  selfish,  but  noble  and  unostentatious,  and  the  world  all  the 
better  for  her  having  lived  in  it,  and  having  lived  away  from  the  maddening 
crowd  ? 

Within  the  home  and  around  it !    Here  surely  is  "no  pent  up  Utica,"  but 


ample  scope  and  verge  enough  for  any  woman.  Granted  this,  how  gladly 
might  she  quit  all  the  contested  and  equivocal  ground  !  Certainly,  it  is  all  the 
sphere  we  would  wish  for  her.  And  all  we  ask  in  the  way  of  her  training 
and  educational  privilege  is  that  she  may  have  the  means  put  into  her  hands 
of  rendering  herself  able  in  every  way  to  meet  the  demands  of  this  her  noble 
and  commanding  position. 

A  fine  picture  may  save  us  words  by  giving  us  a  history  in  a  word.  There- 
fore we  appeal  here  to  the  wise  man  to  give  us  an  illustration  of  what  we 
want  in  woman.  For  after  all  his  abuse  of  female  folly,  it  is  Solomon  that  has 
given  us  the  woman  par  excellence, — the  foremost  house-mother  of  all  the  do- 
mestic world,  and  yet  she  was  not  exclusively  within  doors,  nor  exclusively 
without.  Besides  attending  with  most  assiduous  care  to  all  her  home  duties — 
dressing  her  household  in  scarlet — herself  in  strength  and  honor,  and  her 
"guid  man"  in  fine  linen,  and  having  them  all  astir  "while  it  was  yet  dark," 
she  also  bought  fields  and  "planted  a  vineyard  with  the  fruit  of  her  own 
hands,"  and  "  delivered  girdles  unto  the  merchants." 

Not  only  was  she  the  mainspring  at  home,  but  her  works  praised  in  the 
gates.  Yet,  with  all  her  wisdom  and  importance  at  home  and  abroad,  she  as- 
sumed to  herself  no  airs  of  superiority.  "On  her  tongue  was  the  law  of 
kindness."  Her  children  rose  up  and  called  her  blessed.  "  The  heart  of  her 
husband  did  safely  trust  in  her."  How  grand!  And  yet  how  simply  true  to 
what  a  woman  may  actually  be  ! 

We  might  be  pardoned  for  standing  a  long  time  before  a  picture  so  fasci- 
nating, especially  as  it  serves  for  our  model  in  every  separate  specification,  and 
saves  us  from  going  more  into  detail.  It  every  woman  would  but  set  the  last 
chapter  of  Solomon's  proverbs  beside  her  mirror,  every  morning,  she  will  need 
no  better  glass  wherein  to  dress  herself,  and  she  will  find  no  more  beautiful 
image  of  her  sex  in  the  whole  world. 

Side  by  side  with  this,  as  a  companion  piece,  is  Wordsworth's  exquisite 
picture  of  woman : 

First, 

"The  dancing  shape,  the  image  gay, 

To  haunt,  to  startle,  and  waylay" — 
Upon  nearer  view, 

"The  household  motions  light  and  free, 

The  steps  of  virgin  liberty,"  etc. 

And,  at  last, 

"The  perfect  woman  nobly  planned 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command, 
And  yet  a  spirit  still  and  bright, 

With  something  of  an  angel's  light." 

*  *  *  # 

The  next  cause  of  this  "growing  influence"  which  naturally  calls  for  men- 
tion here  is  a  cause  that  is  in  reality  back  of  both  the  other  causes  we  have 
named — the  first  great  cause — the  increased  and  increasing  spread  of  Christi- 
anity. It  is  this  holy  thing,  with  its  divine  symbol  set  at  cross-purpose  to  all 
man's  natural  ferocity  and  selfishness,  that  has  bestowed  upun  woman  the  priv- 
ilege of  power  and  position.  Kept  down  and  degraded  as  woman  is  in  every 
land  unlighted  by  the  sun  of  truth,  made  the  slave  and  tool  of  the  strong 
master,  she  has  more  cause  than  man,  even,  to  rejoice  in  the  dignity  put  upon 
our  race  by  this  heaven-descended  Christianity. 

Be  it  always  remembered,  that  it  was  on  the  side  of  our  womanhood, — nut 
manhood,  that  we  got  nearest  God.  Here  is  a  profound  truth.  Man's  weak- 
ness is  God's  strength.  All  along  the  conflict  has  been  betweenthenalur.il, 
the  physical,  the  brute  force  in  man,  and  the  mystical,  invisible,  and  spiritual 
strength  of  God.  Woman's  agency  was  recognized,  and  woman's  weakness 
sanctioned  and  sanctified  into  power  and  position  when  upon  her  was  con- 
ferred the  highest  honor  of  heaven's  court,  and  she,  and  she  only  was  made  the 
medium  through  which  the  world's  Savior  was  handed  down. 

Furthermore,  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  it  was  the  divine  light  cast  upon  the 
honored  Virgin  that  shed  a  halo  around  all  womanhood. 

Every  nation  that  has  and  holds  the  Christ  "  born  of  a  pure  Virgin  "  retains 
woman  in  honor,  and  the  more  completely  individual  men  realize  this  wonder- 
ful fact  of  divine  revelation,  the  more  tender  and  chivalrous  is  his  good  will 
and  loving  protection  to  the  whole  female  sex.  The  companion  that  lost  him 
Eden  gains  him  paradise,  or  rather,  is  the  humble  instrument  by  which  "  the 
door"  is  opened  to  him.  Could  women,  themselves,  fully  appreciate  this  un- 
equaled  blessing  of  God's  recognition,  they  would  see  how  sublime  a  thing  it 
js  to  be  a  woman,  and  how  foolish  and  ungracious  to  try  to  be  anything  else. 
This  realization  alone  would  tend  to  a  true  and  lofty  development  oi  charac- 
ter, and  would  indeed  be  quite  sufficient  to  dictate  and  regulate  the  whole 
curriculum  of  material  study  necessary  to  the  education  for  such  a  pure  and 
elevated  life. 
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This  brings  us  hastily  to  the  last  point  on  which  we  have  time  to  touch  in 
our  consideration  of  this  engrossing  subject— the  effect  that  this  "growing  in- 
fluence" is  most  likely  to  have  upon  the  nearing  future. 

We  recognize  woman  as  a  necessity  in  man's  natural  birth.  God  recog- 
nized her  as  a  necessity  in  Christ's  unnatural  birth,  therefore,  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  analogy  of  nature  and  of  grace,  as  well  as  agreeable  to  the  rapid 
developments  of  recent  phenomena,  that  she  should  have  some  part,  some  in- 
dispensable part,  assigned  her  in  the  world's  new  birth.  What  that  part 
definitely  is,  we  cannot  say.  We  hope  it  is  a  holy,  lowly,  unostentatious  part, 
for,  in  view  of  the  terrible  effects  once  produced  upon  the  world  by  her  po- 
tent influence,  we  could  wish  that  her  approaches  to  "the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge" might  be  rightly  and  fairly  conducted.  For  should  she  again  deiire 
"to  be  wise  above  what  is  written,"  or  incautiously  put  herself  under  the 
guidance  of  any  evil  purpose  whatever,  she  might  again,  indeed,  fall  from 
her  high  estate,  and  be  driven  out  of  her  splendid  future.  Ah  !  the  remem- 
brance of  this  primal  failure  in  Eden  may  well  keep  woman  humble,  no  mat- 
ter how  varied  her  acquirements,  or  how  great  her  influence.  We  know  she 
is  the  very  element  man  needs  in  his  great  work  of  peace  and  bloodless  vic- 
tory on  this  troubled  earth,  for  God  has  bestowed  on  her  the  tenderness,  and 
gentleness,  and  ready  sympathy  so  necessary  to  the  righting  of  wrongs,  and 
adjustment  of  disputes.  We  do  not  agree  with  Ruskin  when  he  says  of  the 
"wives  and  mothers  who  are  the  Souls  of  Soldiery"  that  "they  could  put  a 
period  to  war  with  less  trouble  than  they  take  every  day  to  go  out  to  dinner." 
But  we  know  that  her  influence,  unless  it  is  perverted  from  its  true  and  natural 
intent,  must  of  necessity  be  on  the  Christ-side  of  love  and  forbearance,  and 
non-resistance.  And  this  is  why  we  believe  that  it  may  be  God's  purpose  to 
make  the  increase  of  woman's  influence  to  work  finally  for  the  decrease  of 
war's  power. 

Commerce,  and  enterprise,  and  the  industrial  arts  will  naturally  do  much 
to  drive  out  war's  foolishness  and  destructiveness,  and  disadvantageous  mo- 
nopolies, and  to  bring  in  tor  their  own  interest  and  protection  the  good  order 
of  peace,  but  we  honestly  believe  the  universal  care  and  culture  of  women 
will  do  more.  And  we  hail  it  as  a  good  augury  for  the  future  that  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  our  day — one  of  the  very  leading  thoughts  of  our  times  is, 
that  woman  at  last,  is  really  to  be  cultured  and  cared  for;  every  reflecting 
observer  must  see  that  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  this  care  and  culture 
should  be  of  the  judicious  and  appropriate  sort. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that  this  old  world  of  ours  has  been  in  the  sign  Vir- 
go. Besides  the  time  of  curious  Mother  Eve  and  of  holy  Mother  Mary,  we 
have  had  the  wonderful  Crusade  time,  with  its  chivalrous,  but  dispropor- 
tioned  exaltation  of  the  feminine  element.  But  that  element  was  then  so  rude, 
and  crude,  and  degraded,  what  wonder  that  a  structure  reared  to  such 
worshipful  height,  upon  such  a  rotten  foundation,  should  need  nothing  more 
than  the  light  arrows  of  a  skillful  archer  like  Cervantes  to  tumble  it  to  the 
ground!  If  we  would  have  better  results  we  must  have  safer  and  more  endur- 
ing foundations. 

Of  course  wehave  nospacein  an  article  of  this  general  sort  to  particularize 
those  branches  of  knowledge,  or  to  point  out  that  course  of  studies  best  suit- 
ed to  develop  the  true  woman.  All  we  have  to  say  is,  let  there  be  no  shal- 
low surface  culture.  This  it  is  that  has  been  the  ruin  of  the  female  world,  in- 
tellectually. Let  education  be  thorough  and  generally  diffused,  so  that 
acquirements  shall  not  be  matters  of  silly  rivalry  and  ostentatious  parade,  but, 
matters  of  course,  necessary  to  each  wi&:,  and  mother,  and  woman,  that  she 
may  perform  her  part  in  life  with  grace  and  dignity. 

Since  it  is  by  the  permission  of  Christianity  that  woman  is  allowed  her  true 
place  in  the  family,  in  the  church,  and  in  society,  certainly  it  is  but  fair  that 
her  training  should  be  according  to  the  requirements  of  that  heart  and  mind 
and  body-regulating  system;  and  what  is  so  well  calculated  to  break  the  fasci- 
antion  of  the  vain,  the  artificial,  the  surface  life  that  so  often  spoils  her  home 
haDpiness,  as  the  having  her  heart  filled  with  pure  sentiments,  and  her  mind 
thoroughly  imbued  with  love  of  the  genuine  and  the  beautiful  in  nature  and 
in  art  ? 

Women  paint  their  faces  and  adorn  their  persons  as  much  from  the  innate 
love  of  the  beautiful  as  from  the  innate  love  of  approbation,  and  when  they 
have  no  other  shrine  at  which  fancy,  and  taste,  and  imagination  can  minister 
they  naturally  make  idols  of  themselves,  and  decorate  them  with  silly  gew- 
gaws. But  what  a  waste  of  noble  devotion!  Only  let  a  woman  be  trained 
to  bestow  as  much  attention  upon  her  head  and  her  heart  as  upon  her  person 
and  we  have  no  fears  whatever  as  to  the  result  upon  her  life  within  doors  and 
without,  nor  of  the  extent  of  her  influence  for  good  everywhere. 

To  cast  out  the  demon  of  vanity  it  is  necessary  to  put  the  house  in  posses- 


sion of  the  angel  of  enlightened  knowledge.  And  to  banish  from  home  all  the 
vigor  and  rigor  of  "woman's  rights"  it  is  only  necessary  to  feed  her  home 
life  upon  richer  and  more  varied  diet. 

If  we  would  make  women  useful  and  happy  that  have  no  homes,  and 
women  useful  and  happy  that  have  homes,  and  if  we  would  have  women  of 
every  sort  influence  men  so  as  to  draw  them  up  in  their  love  and  in  their  life, 
up  to  the  better  and  higher  plane,  we  must  develop  in  her  the  magnetism  of 
womanly  grace.  We  must  put  upon  her  brow  the  crown  of  enlightened  judg- 
ment, and  then  she  will  think  less  of  the  silly  finery  of  a  bonnet;  and  in  her 
hand,  so  taken  up  with  fine  jewels  and  flimsy  laces,  the  scepter  of  knowledge 
and  skillful  accomplishments.  In  this  way  we  make  her  a  queen  in  her  own 
little  realm.     And  this  is  certainly  her  due. 

All  can  see  the  effect  of  such  a  system  of  thoroughness  on  the  present. 
And  what  is  the  future  but  an  extension  of  the  present  ?  And  what  is  the 
whole  world  without  quarrel,  all  happy  and  at  peace,  but  the  aggregation  of 
these  little  well-ordered,  happy,  peaceful  homes  ? 


WHAT  IS  EDUCATION  ? 


Agnes  Leonard  Hill,  Chicago. 

ONE  might  almost  as  well  ask :  "What  is  Life?"  Or  "  What  is  the  mys. 
tery  of  creation?" — or  the  purpose  of  existence,  as  to  ask  what  is  edu- 
cation. The  less  culture  persons  have  the  more  they  imagine  that  education 
is  merely  superficial  accomplishment,  having  little  or  no  bearing  upon  practi- 
cal life.  The  three  r's,  readin,  ritin,  and  rithmetic,  sum  up,  in  their  estima- 
tion, all  the  value  of  "learnin,"  and  even  these  they  contend  must  not  be 
made  too  much  of.  Enough  "readin"  to  find  out  from  the  newspaper  the 
price  of  corn  ;  enough  "ritin"  to  take  their  pen  in  hand  to  inform  a  distant 
friend  that  they  are  "all  well  and  hope  these  few  lines"  will  find  their  friend 
"enjoyin'  the  same  blessin' ;" — and  enough  "rithmetic"  to  "figger  up"  interest 
on  a  note,  or  how  much  so  many  pounds  at  so  much  a  pound  comes  to.  Any 
education  beyond  this  is  esteemed  by  these  people  not  only  superfluous,  but 
often  harmful. 

I  remember  a  friend's  asking  a  wealthy  farmer  in  Missouri  to  subscribe  for 
an  educational  publication,  and  his  reply  was  :  "No  use  for  it."  "But  your 
children  need  it.  Your  wife  can  read  it  and  find  in  it  valuable  suggestions 
that  will  enable  her  to  help  educate  your  children,"  she  replied. 
He  regarded  her  for  a  moment,  with  the  look  of  sublime  and  invincible  su- 
periority that  could  never  be  achieved  by  any  other  than  a  middle-aged  far- 
mer having  a  limited  acquaintance  with  "the  three  r's,"  and  responded 
oracularly  :  "In  my  opinion  there  is  too  much  education.  There  is  more  not 
account,  good  for  nothing  men  and  women  trying  to  shirk  good  days'  works 
than  the  country  has  got  any  use  for.  I  don't  want  too  much  education  in 
my  family.  I'd  rather  have  my  children  know  how  to  make  a  livin'  than  be 
able  to  tell  what  the  moon's  made  outen." 

"But,"  said  the  lady,  "education  will  help  your  children  to  make  a  living 
It  will  lift  them  above  working  with  the  hands  to  working  with  the  head. 
Education  is  to  the  mind  what  tools  are  for  the  hands.  A  great  man  has  said 
that  'education  helps  a  man  to  make  the  best  and  most  of  himself  ;'  it  will 
enable  him  to  do  with  a  little  what  others  cannot  do  with  a  great  deal." 

"Can't  see  it,"  he  replied ;  and  he  couldn't.  To  argue  with  him  was  as  un- 
satisfactory as  "exhorting  an  impenitent  mule." 

He  did  not  want  any  educational  publications  in  his  house.  Tables  with 
marble  tops,  fine  furniture,  good  carpets,  a  large  house,  and  even  a  piano  he 
did  not  object  to; — but  a  publication  about  education,  he  regarded  as  the  ex- 
clusive property  of  school-teachers  and  people  consumed  with  a  desire  to 
"shirk  good  days'  works." 

Well,  what  was  the  result?  Did  his  children  content  themselves  with  eat- 
ing, and  drinking,  and  working,  and  vegetating  ?  Did  their  minds  lie  fallow, 
because  the  parent  refused  to  sow  therein  good  seed?  Nay,  verily!  The 
daughters  read  cheap  novels,  trashy  story-papers,  and  had  false  ideas  of  life 
hat  made  them  easy  victims  for  fortune  hunters,  while  the  sons  developed 
— some  into  "impenitent  mules,"  like  their  father,  with  a  taste  for  hard  work, 
and  some  into  miserable  spendthrifts  and  besotted  wretches. 

"Had  too  much  money.  Not  enough  days'  works.  Money  was  their  curse," 
said  the  old  man  when  he  realized  at  last  that  the  children  had  brought  down 
his  gray  hairs  in  sorrow  to  the  grave.  It  never  occurred  to  him  that  it  was 
not  "  too  much  money,"  but  too  little  father,  that  had  cursed  the  children. 
What  just,  or  noble,  or  helpful  ideas  of  life  could  they  obtain  from  cheap 
boarding-schools  and  country  school  teachers  ? 

And  yet,  and  yet,  O  pedagogues  and  expounders  of  the  gospel  of  educa- 
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Hon,  I  have  also  somewhat  against  you  too.  There  was  a  grain  of  truth  in 
the  old  farmer's  protest.  What  he  meant  to  say  was  that  education  is  noj 
sufficiently  practical.  It  is  too  largely  devoted  to  "tellin'  what  the  moon  is 
made  outen,"  and  too  little  to  explaining  the  remedies  for  life's  every  day 
practical  and  pressing  exigencies. 

The  school-mistresses  and  school-masters  are  too  absorbed  in  vague 
theories  to  be  always  perfectly  intelligible ;  hence  they  fail  to  interest,  and  to 
awaken  that  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  the  parent  that  is  so  essential  to  the 
highest  success. 

Differential  calculus  is  all  well  enough,  but  we  mothers  of  little  children 
want  some  suggestions  concerning  the  shortest  and  best  way  to  bring  a  child 
to  the  point  of  putting  his  bright,  fresh,  beautiful,  inimitable  little  thoughts 
upon  paper,  and  spelling  the  words  correctly.  "The  three  r's"  are  well 
enough,  but  we  think  quite  as  much  of  having  our  children  under  the  care  of 
well-bred,  as  well  as  well-read  teachers.  A  knowledge  of  geography  becomes  a 
doubtful  good,  if  along  with  it  our  children  must  learn,  from  their  teachers, 
to  say  that  "  it  is  a  real  warm  day,"  or  a  thing  is  "kinder  nice,"  or  "  awful 
cute,"  or  "just  sweet  pretty." 

Some  of  us  cannot  endure  the  torture  of  having  our  children  out  of  our 
sight,  and  dare  not  trust  them  in  a  crowd ;  so  we  have  a  governess,  and  what 
is  the  result  ?  Mostly  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit  !  The  children  are  so  in- 
satiate, and  the  teacher  so  inadequate.  A  young  lady  thus  employed  re- 
marked not  long  since  to  a  doting  mother,  "  When  I  first  began  telling  your 
children  stories  I  was  very  careful  to  follow  your  instructions,  and  always  tell 
them  some  story  that  would  teach  a  good  lesson  ;  but  lately  I  have  grown 
desperate  and  tell  them  anything  I  can  think  of  to  keep  them  quiet." 

The  horror-stricken  mother  groaned  in  spirit,  and  immediately  sought  the 
elder  of  the  children — a  little  girl  of  seven,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out 
what  mischief  had  been  done.  "  What  do  you  think  you  shall  do  when  you 
are  a  grown  lady  like  Mamma  ?"  asked  the  mother,  sending  down  a  plummet 
into  the  soundings  of  the  little  mind. 

"  I  shall  get  married,  but  I  wont  marry  for  money.  I  will  marry  for 
love,"  promptly  and  frankly  replied  the  little  seven-year-old. 

"  What  do  you  know  about  marrying  ?  What  is  it  ?  Who  ever  told  you 
about  it?"  asked  the  mother,  with  the  hidden  pain  that  only  mothers  know. 

"Miss  Laura  told  me  about  it,"  said  the  child,  priding  herself  upon  her 
knowledge. 

"What  did  she  tell  you?"  asked  the  mother. 

"  O,  she  told  me  about  a  girl,  a  grown  up  young  lady,  I  mean,  you  know, 
whose  father  wanted  her  to  marry  for  money  ;  and  she  would  not  do  it.  She 
ran  away  from  her  father  and  married  for  love  ;  and  that  is  what  I  am  going 
to  do  when  I  grow  up  if  Papa  ever  does  that  way."* 

Can  anybody  fancy  the  feelings  of  the  mother  to  whom  these  words  were 
addressed  ?  Is  there  anything  in  books  that  may  be  taught  to  a  child  seven 
years,  old,  that  will  compensate  for  the  atrocity  of  filling  a  child's  mind  with 
so  cheap  and  pernicious  a  sentimentalism ; — a  disregard  of  parental  author- 
ity ?  I  think  not.  And  yet,  and  yet,  we  do  not  want  complaints  ;  we  want 
remedies.  The  mind  of  a  child  is  of  all  things  most  insatiate, — growing 
hungry,  eager — forever  asking  and  asking,  for  something, — anything  to  feed 
the  gnawing  hunger  of  newly  awakened  intellect.  What  shall  it  be  ?  Per- 
haps after  all  we  mothers  are  exacting  ;  perhaps  we  expect  too  much.  It 
may  be  that  we  ought  to  consider  how  many-sided  education  is,  and  how 
many  elements  must  minister  to  a  child.  It  is  possible  that  the  teacher's 
province  is  simply "  the  three  r's,"  in  all  their  various  ramifications;  and 
the  mother's  work  is  social  culture,  and  home-training ;  while  the  father's 
part  is  the  practical  lesson  of  "earnin'  a  livin'." 

And  yet  we  mothers  are  so  busy,  so  tired,  so  inadequate  to  the  children 
that  we  must  perforce  dream  dreams  of  the  ideal  teacher,  and  all  that  this 
being  beauteous  might,  could,  would,  or  should  do  for  these  little  ones.  Per- 
haps we  are  exacting,  but  ignorance  is  always  exacting,  and  the  remedy  is 
knowledge.  Therefore,  O  priests  and  priestesses  of  the  school  room,  let  us 
know  how  rightly  to  divide  your  work  from  our  work,  and  how  to  make  our 
work  supplement  your  work.  Your  work  is  a  profession  ;  ours  is  a  labor  of 
love,  and  inasmuch  as  you  are  more  scientific  than  we,  are  we  more  solicit- 
ous than  it  is  possible  for  you  to  be. 

For  our  children  we  live  again,  and  we  know  that  "  there  are  no  ungrate- 
ful children."  For  our  very  love's  sake,  then,  we  entreat  you  to  make  ed- 
ucation intelligible  to  us,  and  talk  to  us  no  more  in  vague  abstractions,  but 
give  us  practical  suggestions. 

*  This  teacher  is  now  lecturing  on  "woman  suffrage." 


THE  GRANGERS  AND  EDUCATION. 

Jeanne  C.  Carr,  Sacramento,  California. 

ONE  of  the  most  prominent  planks  in  the  Grangers'  platform  bore  this  in- 
scription :  "  We  shall  advance  the  cause  of  education  by  every  means 
in  our  power.  We  especially  advocate  for  our  agricultural  colleges  that  prac 
tical  agriculture,  domestic  science,  and  all  the  arts  that  adorn  the  home,  lie 
taught  in  their  course  of  study."  , 

In  many  of  the  states  this  was  a  dead  letter.  Not  so  in  California,  where 
the  members  of  the  order  entered  with  great  spirit  into  the  work  of  reform. 
They  have  two  standing  committees,  one  upon  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
the  University,  and  one  called  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  for  the 
public  schools.  They  have  been  urgent  in  seeking  the  most  generous  sup- 
port for  the  higher  institutions,  and,  through  memorials  to  the  Stale  Legisla- 
ture, have  asked  for  the  largest  appropriations  ever  required  for  the  State  Uni- 
versity. But  their  efforts  have  resulted,  as  all  such  struggles  do,  in  developing 
the  fact  that  notions  respecting  the  scope  of  public  education,  plans  for  im- 
proving state  systems,  are  as  various  as  the  heads  that  harbor  them ;  and  that 
unity  of  purpose  and  action  is  thus  far  to  be  found  only  in  the  profession  of 
teachers  whose  conservatism  is  opposed  to  change  in  the  direction  of  their 
wishes.  A  great  lesson  is  learned  when  bodies  of  men  have  found  how  to 
organize  their  efforts  around  some  central  idea  about  which  there  can  be  no 
dispute.  This  the  California  Grangers  have  done,  and  are  honestly  striving 
"to  make  their  state  schools,  from  the  public  school  to  the  University,  more 
practical,"  i.  e.,  more  directly  servicable  to  the  masses,  through  instruction 
leading  toward  the  industries.  President  John  Anderson,  of  the  Kansas  Ag- 
ricultural College,  in  a  telling  speech  made  before  a  teachers'  association  of 
that  state,  in  1875,  said  :  "  As  a  practical  fact,  nine-tenths  of  our  children 
leave  school  permanently  before  they  are  fifteen  years  old.  For  every  scholar 
who  travels  the  circle  of  learning  so  carefully  graded  for  him,  four  hundred 
leave  the  course  before  it  is  fairly  entered  upon,  and  go  directly  out  into  the 
world  to  fight  the  battle  of  life,  with  nothing  but  a  fragment  of  disjointed 
educational  armor  for  defence."  He  claims,  and  justly,  that  a  course  of  study 
has  been  made  preparatory  for  the  high  school,  and  not  preparatory  for  citi- 
zenship, and  that  a  large  part  of  the  knowledge  most  directly  useful  to  the 
industrialist  is  left  out  of  this  course. 

The  Kansas  State  Grange,  through  their  committee  of  education,  have  re- 
cently published  a  report,  in  which  a  host  of  skilled  witnesses,  state  super- 
intendents, and  the  laity,  are  made  to  testify  to  the  same  point.  We  shall 
have  frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  this  report  hereafter. 

The  State  Grange  of  California  had  taken  the  same  position  two  years 
earlier,  claiming  that  a  more  enlightened  public  opinion  was  needed  before 
changes  should  be  attempted,  but,  nevertheless,  requesting  the  State  Board  of 
Education  to  introduce  elementary  studies  in  natural  history,  and  that  "  the 
rights  and  duties  of  American  citizenship,  the  duty  of  earning  a  living,  how 
one  kind  of  industry  creates  another,"  etc.,  be  taught  to  more  advanced  pupils. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  educational  gatherings  ever  held  on  the  Pacific 
coast  was  that  recently  held  at  San  Francisco,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Golden  Gate  Grange.  It  may  seem  as  odd,  by  many  of  your  readers,  that 
there  should  be  a  "Farmers'  Grange  in  Frisco,"  as  that  the  horny-handed  fra- 
ternity should  undertake  to  lay  down  principles  for  the  guidance  of  the  intel- 
lectual classes.  For  everything  a  reason  doubtless  exists.  The  Golden  Gate 
Grange  owes  its  existence  to  the  large  number  of  wheat  and  fruit  producers 
who  are  in  the  city  periodically  for  the  transaction  of  business  with  the 
"Grangers'  Bank,"  the  Grangers'  Business,  Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Associa- 
tions, etc.,  etc.,  and  the  convention  results  partly  from  the  recent  action  of  the 
National  Grange  at  Chicago,  respecting  the  agricultural  colleges,  together 
with  a  disposition  to  seek  information  from  all  sources,  as  a  guide  to  future 
action. 

The  convention  has  held  two  sessions,  and  the  subject  of  educational  re- 
form is  not  yet  fairly  opened.  The  best  feeling  prevails,  in  spite  of  the  most 
opposite  opinions.  The  professor  who  thinks  a  "little  learning,"  in  agricul- 
ture especially,  is  a  "dangerous  thing,"  negleets  to  say  how  much  ignorance 
will  make  a  competent  farmer.  Henry  Carey  Baird  said  :  "  Too  much  edu- 
cation of  a  certain  sort,  such  as  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  etc.,  is  utterly 
demoralizing  to  a  person  of  humble  antecedents,  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
is  productive  of  a  mean-spirited  gentlemen,"  yet  he  reports  no  patent  process 
for  producing  the  genuine  article,  from  any  kind  of  antecedents. 

Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  in  his  masterly  speech  before  the  National  Teachers' 
Association,  last  year,  recommended  the  carrying  forward  and  upward  of  kin- 
dergarten methods  through  all  the  grades.     But  the  philosophy  of  Frobel's 
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method  is  "  education  by  work."  Hon.  Alexander  Hogg,  of  Alabama,  now 
of  Texas,  pleaded  on  the  same  side  for  the  "  education  of  producers."  "We 
need  three  very  necessary  things — first,  indtistrial  education ;  secondly,  more 
industrial  education;  thirdly,  much  more  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION" 
(see  proceedings  of  National  Ed.  Assoc.,  page  88).  This  from  the  far  south — 
a  Macedonian  cry  for  the  essentials  of  prosperity.'  Thus  we  see  how  doctors 
differ. 

The  cause  of  popular  education  has  nothing  to  lose  but  everything  to  gain 
from  these  discussions.  It  is  only  when  the  people  are  indifferent  that  schools 
languish,  and  teachers  are  poorly  paid.  Let  the  agricultural  fairs  expend  as 
much  in  educational  premiums  as  for  other  improvements  in  culture,  and  the 
new  education  by  work  will  receive  an  impulse  which  will  carry  conservatism 
along  with  it.  I  shall  speak  of  the  Grange  as  a  school  for  adults  in  another 
paper. 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 

IV.  FRENCH  INTO  ENGLISH. 
Prof.  Alfred  Hennequin,  University  of  Michigan. 

IT  has  often  been  argued  that  the  most  important  feature  of  class-room 
translation,  from  one  language  into  another,  is  the  meaning  of  the  text. 
This  may  be  very  true  when  one  has  already  studied  the  language  long 
enough  to  aim  at  the  thorough  understanding  of  its  genius.  But  when  the 
first  attempt  at  "reading"  is  made,  I  consider  that  meaning  is  of  much  less 
importance  than  analysis.  By  analysis  I  understand  the  study  of  the  words  and 
the  logical  consideration  of  the  sentence.  The  former  comprises  elementary 
parsing;  the  latter  the  application  of  grammar  to  the  construction  of  sentences ; 
— etymology,  and  the  relation  of  one  language  to  the  other,  belonging  equally 
to  the  first  and  the  second.  In  the  first  case,  each  word  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  separate  element  in  the  sentence;  in  the  second,  the  words 
should  be  studied  as  a  part  of  a  whole. 

The  following  sentence  having  to  be  translated  into  English,  let  us  see 
how  we  shall  apply  the  principles  I  have  just  laid  down.  "  II  a  produit  un 
noble  sentiment  dans  T assemblee."  In  the  first  place,  when  dealing  with  the 
words  as  separate  elements  of  the  sentence,  we  should  call  the  student's  at- 
tention to  the  different  parts  of  speech  involved; — next  we  should 
divide  these  parts  of  speech  into  variable  and  invariable  words  ;  the  different 
forms  of  the  variable  words  should  then  be  called  for  ;  and  finally  the  conju- 
gation, class,  mood,  tense,  and  person  of  the  verbs  should  be  looked  into.  In 
the  application  of  the  grammar  to  the  above  sentence,  we  should  require  the 
scholar  to  state  why  certain  genders  or  numbers  are  used  ;  to  point  out  the 
predicate,  its  subject  and  objects;  the  rules  for  agreement  of  adjectives  ;  the 
place  of  adjectives;  the  respective  place  of  two  different  objects;  and  finally 
require  the  rules  for  word-formation  from  produit,  noble,  sentiment,  assemblec 
and  the  relation  of  these  words  to  English. 

From  ten  to  twenty  minutes  for  each  sentence  will  be  required  to  conduct 
a  "  reading  recitation  "  in  the  manner  explained  above.  The  reading  lessons 
must  therefore  be  very  short.  In  my  opinion,  when  "  reading  "  is  first  begun, 
fifteen  lines  at  the  most  should  be  the  extent  of  the  lesson — five  lines  to  be 
translated  and  analyzed,  and  the  remainder  merely  translated. 

As  already  stated  in  a  paper  on  "The  Study  of  the  French  Language,"  the 
the  reason  why  students  so  seldom  speak  the  language  is  because  they  do  not 
command  a  ready  vocabulary.  The  grammatical  and  etymological  analysis 
of  the  text  of  a  "  reader,"  will  soon  prove  to  be  a  remedy  for  this  drawback. 
Not  only  will  the  words  be  more  easily  memorized,  but  parsing  will  tend  to 
acquaint  the  learner  with  the  different  ideas  attached  to  words,  and  will  call 
his  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  language  is  more  supple  than  another,  on  ac- 
count of  showing  greater  logic  in  the  same  word,  viewed  under  different  lights. 

I  can  better  explain  this  last  statement  by  comparing  the  role  of  the  same 
class  of  words  in  different  languages :  In  this  sentence,  "  A  good  man  is 
loved,"  the  word  "  good  "  is  of  course  an  adjective  ;  but  in  "  We  ought  to 
he.  good,'"  is  the  word  "  good "  still  an  adjective?  Surely  it  becomes  the 
name  of  a  thing,  hence  ought  it  not  to  be  called  a  noun  ?  In  the  French 
sentence,  C'estzen  noirf  he  is  a  negro,  (black  (man)  )  the  word  "  noir  "  can- 
not be  parsed  otherwise  than  as  a  noun.  Not  only  is  it  parsed  as  a  noun,  but 
it  is  called  such.  "  Le  produit  de  la  lerre,"  the  produce  of  the  earth; 
''produit,"  past  participle  of  produire,  not  only  becomes,  but  is  a  noun.  It 
may  be  said  that  in  the  second  English  sentence,  "  good  "  is  an  adjective 
taken  substantively  ;  one  could  also  claim  on  this  ground  that  "  an  evil" 
"  a  novel"  belong  to  the  same  class  of  words  as  the  above  "  good."  Would 
one  however  ever  think  of  supplying  nouns  after  the  above  words?    And  if 


one  were  to  supply  the  word  understood,  would  the  meaning  be  the  same  ? 
Is  there  no  difference  between  "a  novel  "  and  "  a  novel  book?  "  In  short, 
have  not  these  words  assumed  so  much  the  the  nature  of  nouns  that  their 
primitive  adjective  meanings  have  become  entirely  absorbed  in  the  new  words  ? 
Let  us,  in  order  to  show  the  matter  in  a  still  clearer  light,  consider  the 
same  class  of  words  in  other  languages.  In  Latin,  "  Superi,"  in  Spanish 
"elbueno;"  in  German  "  der  Gesandte ;"  are  nouns,  and  are  parsed  as 
nouns,  not  even  mentioning  their  primitive  adjective  meaning. 

What  are  we  to  conclude  from  these  different  ways  of  viewing  the  same 
class  of  words  in  different  languages?  That  one  language  will  afford  greater 
facilities  for  composition  than  another. 

Let  us  return  to  French.  Translate,  for  instance,  the  following  sentences 
into  English,  and  the  advantage  of  thorough  analysis  becomes  so  forcible  that 
none  can  refuse  to  admit  it :  "  77  est  des  dons,"  he  is  of  the  good,  i.  e.,  he  is 
of  the  right  kind  of  persons,  he  is  of  the  knowing  ones,  etc.  "  Vous  en  faites 
de  belles"  you  do  fine  (things)  of  it,  therewith,  in  this  manner,  generally,  etc. 
Not  only  will  the  careful  analysis  of  these  words  in  these  sentences  result  in  a 
better  and  more  thorough  understanding  of  the  language,  but  it  will  even  give 
the  student  the  key  to  two  important  i  liomatic  expressions. 

I  would  say,  in  conclusion,  that  "  reading  "  should  not  be  undertaken  before 
the  general  principles  of  the  language  have  been  mastered,  —  including  the 
verbs,  regular  and  irregular.  The  "first-reader  "  should  be  very  elementary. 
The  lessons  should  be  short,  and  gone  through  as  explained  above.  Col- 
loquial selections  should  be  avoided  for  beginners.  The  "  second  reader  " 
should  be  selections  from  modern  literature,  the  analysis  of  the  same  aiming 
mostly  at  a  careful  study  of  the  idioms  of  the  language.  The  "  third  reader  " 
should  be  the  reading  of  poetry  and  the  principal  French  classical  works.  In 
selecting  a  "  reader,"  the  teacher  should  be  very  careful  to  see  if  the  "  notes  " 
are  translations  of  the  difficult  passages,  or  merely  intended  to  help  the 
student.  Very  few  readers  have  been  edited  with  sufficient  care.  A  reader 
based  on  the  grammer  used  is  usually  the  best  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a  be- 
ginner. 

MIND  CULTURE— FIRST  PAPER. 

J.  Fraise  Richard,  Republic,  Ohio. 

THE  development  of  man  in  all  of  his  departments  and  relations — body,  soul, 
and  spirit — is  a  problem  transcending  all  others  in  the  infinitude  of  its 
importance  ;  and  upon  the  proper  solution  of  it  depend  the  highest  interests 
of  time  and  eternity.  In  it  is  to  be  found  the  philosopher's  stone  whose 
magical  touch  shall  transform  the  rough  forms  of  humanity  into  living  stones 
thoroughly  fitted  for  the  great  temple  of  our  God.  Here  lies  the  unbounded, 
and,  hitherto,  too  much  neglected  field  of  enterprise  and  re-construction,  in- 
viting workmen,  true  and  intelligent  workmen,  to  come  and  cultivate.  "  The 
harvest  truly  is  plenteous  but  the  laborers  are  few." 

Some  one  has  said  :  "  Ideas  go  booming  through  the  world  louder  than 
cannon.  Thoughts  are  mightier  than  armies.  Principles  have  achieved 
more  victories  than  horsemen  and  chariots."  Akin  to  this  is  the  sentiment 
of  Dr.  Youmans :  "  Thought  refuses  to  be  stationary;  institutions  refuse  to 
change,  and  war  is  the  consequence."  Here,  then,  fellow-teachers,  is  an  im- 
portant sphere  of  labor  for  all  of  us,  and  happy  and  useful  shall  we  be  if  we 
demonstrate  ourselves  to  be  "  workmen  that  need  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly 
dividing  the  word  of  truth,"  giving  (according  to  the  Apocryphal  addition)  to 
saint  and  sinner  his  portion  in  due  time. 

For  the  present  it  will  suffice  to  call  attention,  briefly,  to  some  of  the 
mistakes  in  mind-culture, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  I  distribute  into  three  classes  : 

1.  Those  which  pertain  to  the  mind  itself. 

2.  Those  which  pertain  to  the  subject  matter  taught. 

3.  Those  which  pertain  to  the  methods  employed. 

Of  the  mistaken  notions  in  reference  to  the  mind  itself  I  will  specify  (1.) 
The  popular  view  which  aims  to  develop  the  mind  as  an  isolated  part  of 
man,  separate  from  and  independent  of  the  body.  Sir  William  Hamilton  had 
posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  his  studio,  the  statement,  "  On  earth  there  is 
nothing  great  but  man  ;  in  man  there  is  nothing  great  but  mind." 

Taken  with  its  proper  limitations,  this  sentiment  is  a  grand  truth  ;  but  ac- 
cepted as  authority  for  the  too  prevalent  practice  of  treating  the  mind  without 
reference  to  its  bodily  relations  and  dependencies,  it  cannot  fail  to  lead  to 
pernicious  consequences.  Metis  sana  in  sano  corpore,  a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body,  is  more  nearly  in  harmony  with  our  present  views  and  attain- 
ments. Right  modes,  times,  and  conditions  of  eating,  drinking,  working, 
sleeping,  studying,  recreating,  and  enjoying  must  be  sought ;  and  he  who 
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neglects  or  disregard  these  is  an  enemy  to  the  best  interests  of  the  race.  The 
mind  can  be  developed  harmoniously  and  successfully  only  when  these  bodily 
conditions  are  properly  understood  and  applied.  A  genuine  integral  science 
of  man,  a  rational  anthroposophy,  if  you  will  allow  the  word,  must  sup- 
plant the  present  partial  and  imperfect  systems  of  psychology  so-called. 

(2.)  The  second  mistaken  notion  concerning  the  mind  is  that  which  fails 
to  recognize  the  existence  of  certain  organs  or  faculties  which  have  a 
natural  order  of  development, — not  mythical  faculties  evolved  from  the  inner 
consciousness  of  some  cloistered  metaphysician,  but  organs  which  can  be 
definitely  located  and  whose  functions  can  be  specifically  determined  and 
guided.  Permit  me  to  suggest  that  phrenology  gives  a  more  rational  basic 
classification  for  the  true  educator  than  that  of  the  old  school  metaphysicians. 
It  must,  in  the  future,  have  an  important  position  in  the  philosophy  which 
dictates  the  order  and  character  of  courses  of  study.  It  must  adjust  the 
supplies  of  mental  pabulum  in  character  and  amount,  to  the  successive  stages  of 
mind-development ;  and  not  permit,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  an  indiscriminate 
cramming  of  the  mind  with  the  merest  husks  of  knowledge, — "the  discordant 
seeds  of  things  not  well  joined  together." 

The  subject-matter  taught  also  needs  careful  attention.  We  hear  much,  in 
these  latter  days,  concerning  "  practical  knowledge,"  "  practical  education," 
and  yet  it  is  feared  the  term  "  practical  "  has,  to  the  popular  mind,  no  clearer 
meaning  than  "reform"  or  "civil  service"  to  a  spread-eagle  politician. 
What  can  the  term  signify  if  it  does  not  include  that  kind  of  education  or 
training  which  can  be  practiced  in  the  different  walks  of  life  ?  However 
much  we  teachers  may  object  to  the  charge,  we  can  not  fail  to  stand  before 
the  public  convicted  of  dealing  out  to  our  intellectual  patients  a  vast  amount 
of  medicine  which  has  no  earthly  or  heavenly  use  farther  than  the  connec- 
tion which  is  supposed  to  exist  somewhere  with  mental  discipline.  On  this 
supposition  the  slaughter  of  the  innocents  has  been  going  on  for  untold  ages, 
and  that,  too,  without  even  a  committee  being  sent  into  the  bull-dosed  regions 
to  report  upon  the  extent  of  the  ravages.  At  the  shrine  of  this  grim-visaged 
Moloch  the  fairest  and  most  promising  of  our  race  have  been  immolated.  Is 
it  not  time  for  some  Hannibal  to  cry  out  to  the  enraged  hosts,  "  Stop,  spare 
the  vanquished  ?  " 

However  much  may  be  said  in  favor  of  mental  discipline,  abstractly  con- 
sidered, the  great  masses  cannot, — we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  the  convic- 
tion that  some  kinds  of  knowledge  are  intrinsically  more  valuable,  and  hence, 
more  desirable  than  others.  The  great  object  in  view  will,  of  course,  have 
determined  the  question  as  to  "  what  knowledge  is  of  most  worth."  I  once 
knew  a  hoary-headed  sage  who  spent  two  months  in  teaching  his  Sunday 
school  class  the  order  observed  by  the  priests  in  their  ministrations  at  the  tem- 
ple. He  was  somewhat  interested  in  the  subject  himself;  but  this  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  preventing  an  intelligent  class  of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  from 
being  disgusted  with  the  whole  subject.  This  subject  appeals  to  the  observa- 
tion of  every  one  for  illustrations  of  its  own  folly.  I  would  not  decry  mental 
discipline.  By  no  means.  I  would,  however,  have  it  secured  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  which  has  intrinsic  value  and  interest.  There  is  enough 
and  more  than  enough  of  such  in  the  world  to  satisfy  the  most  excessive  de- 
mands which  are  likely  to  be  made. 

PENSIONING  PEDAGOGUES. 
Supt.  Aaron  Gove,  Denver,  Colorado. 

A PENSION  !  "  Once  upon  a  time,"  a  man,  eminent  in  letters  or  art, 
surrounded  by  poor  pedagogues,  and  wishing  to  relieve  distress,  pro- 
posed that  American  teachers  be  pensioned.  So  far  as  I  have  observed,  two- 
thirds  of  our  educational  journals  have  approved  the  plan. 

That  our  own  profession  are  so  apt  in  receiving  suggestions  from  outside 
our  own  numbers  is  a  fact  productive  of  chagrin  to  schoolmasters.  We  can 
listen  comfortably  to  long  dissertations  from  emenent  men  and  women — men 
whose  ability  and  long  service  have  given  to  them  our  high  esteem  and  re- 
spect ;  we  can  read  with  satisfaction  the  pretty  advisory  essays  of  old  school 
teachers  who  have  not  worked  in  a  primary  or  grammar  school  for  twenty 
years ;  we  can  shrug  our  shoulders  at  the  advice  of  our  good  college  profes- 
sors, when  they  suggest  reforms  that  have  been  instituted,  tried,  and  aban- 
doned years  before,  but,  I  submit  that  we  do  not  wish  the  kind  hearts  of  our 
eminent  friends  to  impel  them  to  pension  us,  whether  we  will  or  no. 

Pensions  are  for  those  whom  the  world  pecuniarily  ill-treats.  Pensions  are 
acknowledgments  that  the  pensioner  has  not  received  his  just  dues.  A  pen- 
sioned class  is  a  class  living  in  its  last  years  upon  charity.  As  a  representa- 
tive of  a  portion  of  my  profession  I  protest  against  this  pensioning  business. 


Pay  us  what  we  are  worth,  and  permit  us,  like  other  folks  to  take  care  of  our- 
selves. When  in  old  age  we  are  uselesss,  as  we  shall  be,  if  we  have  no  dol- 
lars and  no  children,  we  can  go  to  the  poor  heuse.  The  proposition  to  pen- 
sion teachers  is  conceived  with  good  intentions,  (sone  pious  divine  has  said 
that  the  road  to  hell  was  paved  with  the  same  material)  ;  if  adopted  it  will 
mean  that  teachers  shall  be  paidmeagerly  because  the  country  will  provide  for 
them  hereafter. 

No  !  give  us  no  pensions,  permit  us  to  live  as  do  other  professions.  If  we 
earn  anything,  give  it  to  us.  If  we  require  alms,  give  to  us  as  to  others. 
We  would  not  be  considered  a  privileged  class.  Schoolmasters  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  like  men.  In  this  world  compensation — even  and  just — is  the 
rule,  not  the  exception.  Men  are  usually  willing  to  pay  for  services  ren- 
dered. Make  pensioned  teachers,  and  thirty  dollars  per  month  is  ample  pay. 
At  present  our  government  pensions  soldiers  and  sailors  with  their  families. 
During  the  vigorous  time  of  life  they  receive  a  bare  subsistence,  and  the 
government  is  in  honor  bound  to  provide  for  them  in  old  age.  I  hope 
schoolmasters  will  not  be  added  to  the  pension  roll. 

THE  SPELLING  REFORM. 

THE  advocates  of  Spelling  "  Reform  "  have  this  week  held  a  conference 
and  public  meeting.  Their  zeal  may  be  great,  but  their  numbers  are 
not  large.  About  fifty  assembled  in  the  afternoon,  and  about  one  hundred  in 
the  evening,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  The  arguments  used  were 
those  which  have  so  often  been  uttered  against  the  anomalies  and  difficulties 
of  the  English  language.  It  was  resolved  at  the  evening  meeting,  "  that 
some  change  should  be  effected  in  order  to  remedy  the  evil  now  caused  by 
the  length  of  time  found  necessary  to  teach  children  in  elementary  schools 
to  read  and  write  the  English  language  with  ease  and  correctness."  It  was 
resolved  that  a  thorough  revision  should  be  effected  in  the  interests  of 
etymology  and  pronunciation..  It  was  felt,  however,  that  no  change  could 
be  effectual  unless  accepted  by  inspectors,  civil  service  examiners,  and  public 
departments.  It  was  further  resolved,  therefore,  to  appeal  to  the  government, 
and  a  deputation  was  appointed  to  urge  the  necessity  for  revision.  However 
urgently  a  change  may  be  needed  in  the  interests  of  simpliciry,  it  was  quite 
evident,  from  the  utterance  of  speaker  after  speaker,  that  the  leaders  of 
this  movement  for  change  are  very  much  divided  among  themselves,  and  their 
plans  (where  they  have  anything  that  can  in  any  way  be  described  as  such) 
are  far  from  being  in  harmony.  Whether  the  government  is  prepared  to  ap- 
point a  commission  on  this  subject  on  which  it  is  memorialised  by  advocates 
who  are  the  reverse  of  unanimous,  remains  yet  to  be  seen.  Among  the  ab- 
sentees was  Mr.  Lowe,  but  a  characteristic  letter  was  read  from  that  remowned 
reformer.  Mr.  Lowe,  referring  to  Max  Miiller's  question  on  the  subject,  "  Is 
there  no  statesman  in  England  sufficiently  proof  against  ridicule  to  call  the 
attention  of  Parliament  to  what  is  a  growing  national  misfortune?"  wrote 
from  Sherbrooke,  Caterham  : 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  ridicule,  and  I  have  a  strong  opinion  on  the  spelling 
question.  I  cannot  be  present  at  your  meeting,  but  you  are  quite  welcome  to 
my  opinion.  There  are,  I  am  informed,  thirty-nine  sounds  in  the  English 
language.  There  are  twenty-four  letters.  I  think  that  each  letter  should  rep- 
resent one  sound,  that  fifteen  new  letters  should  be  added,  so  that  there  be  a 
letter  for  every  sound,  and  that  everyone  should  write  as  he  speaks.  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  for  many  years  of  taking  boys  to  read  to  me.  I  always  take 
them  from  the  sixth  standard.  They  are  unable  to  read  aloud  tolerably,  and 
have  no  idea  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  language.  The  only  remedy  for 
this,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  teach  all  the  thirty-nine  sounds,  together  with  the 
letter  which  represents  each  of  them." 

It  is  generally  believed  that  there  are  twenty-six  letters  in  the  alphabet  at 
present,  but  Mr.  Lowe  is  an  authority  on  educational  matters,  and  we  are  all 
open  to  correction.  If  the  government  should  accede  to  the  request  for  a 
commission,  and  should  Mr.  Lowe  at  any  future  time  be  at  the  educational 
helm,  it  is  clear  that  the  spelling  and  reading  of  the  future  may  be  a  little 
more  complicated  than  now.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman,  the  con- 
fusion is  still  greater  than  is  believed  by  Mr.  Lowe.  There  are  thirty-eight 
sounds  in  the  language.  We  have  twenty-six  letters.  But  each  of  these  let- 
ters has  several  sounds.  "  O"  and  "  u"  have  seven  each;  102  combinations 
of  letters  represent  other  varying  sounds.  Altogether  the  102  letters  and 
combinations  represent  269  sounds,  so  that  there  is  an  average  of  three 
sounds  to  each  letter  and  combination ;  and,  given  the  letter  or  combination, 
it  is  three  to  one  that  a  child  reads  it  wrongly ;  given  the  sound,  it  is  seven  to 
one  that  it  is  wrongly  expressed  in  writing.  Come  when  it  may,  if  ever  it 
comes,  the  commission  will  find  the  task  no  light  one  to  reconcile  the  reform- 
ers among  themselves,  and  the  business  of  reformation  will  prove  by  no  means 
a  trifle. —  The  Schoolmaster,  London,  Eng. 
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Notes. 


THE  Summer  Holiday  Number  of  Wide  Awake  will  open  with  a  delight- 
ful story  by    Cicely  Morney  Marston,    the    sister    of  the  English 

poet,  Philip  Bourke  Marston.  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.  issue  immediately,  as 

summer  reading  for  the  young  folks,  the  initial  volumes  of  the  Sea-side  Series, 
"  Nan,  the  New- Fashioned  Girl,"  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hallowell,  and  "  Good-for- 
Nothing  Polly,"  by  Ella  Farman,  the  former  for  the  girls,  the  latter  for  the 

boys,  "Polly"  being  a  delightful  young  scrapegrace  drawn  from  life.  The 

National  Teacher's  Monthly  has  become  a  very  valuable  periodical  for  the 
thoughtful  teacher.    Its  editorial  department  is  conducted  with  marked  ability. 

 Littell's  Living  Age  continues  to  maintain  its  place  as  a  unique  and  very 

ably  compiled  epitome  of  the  best  literature  of  the  Old  World.  It  includes 
from  week  to  week  many  of  the  choicest  productions  of  British  thought,  with 
occasional  selections  from  the  serial  productions  of  the  continent.  There  is 
in  every  number  of  it  much  that  may  stimulate  the  teacher  and  add  to  his 
general  culture,  with  now  and  then  an  essay — as  in  a  recent  number  on 
"  Melancthon  as  an  Educator" — which  has  more  direct  professional  applica- 
tion. The  topics  relating  to  the  Eastern  questions  are  just  now  receiving 
their  full  share  of  attention,  and  usually  in  a  highly  interesting  way.  The 
subscription  price  ($8  peryear)  is  low  for  fifty-two  numbers,  of  sixty-four  large 
pages  each  ;  but  for  $10.50,  or  only  $2.50  more  than  the  regular  rate,  the  pub- 
lishers will  send  the  Living  Age  and  any  one  of  the  American  $4  monthlies  or 

weeklies  for  one  year.    Littell  &  Gay,  Boston,  publishers.  No.  3  of  The 

Monthly  Reader  has  made  its  appearance.  We  said  a  good  word  for  this  pub- 
lication when  it  first  appeared,  and  we  are  not  sorry.    Primary  teachers 

should  be  sure  to  send  for  it.    See  advertisement.  In  the  June  number 

of  the  Eclectic  Teacher,  the  editor,  who  at  one  time  suggested  the  very  appro- 
priate motto,  e  pluribus  unum,  for  the  Weekly,  now  manifests  some  kind  of 
a  disorder,  the  diagnosis  of  which  we  have  not  yet  satisfactorily  completed. 
He  is  evidently  disturbed  by  an  editorial  signed  "  W"  in  the  Weekly  of  May 
3d,  but  whether  his  quotations  and  the  remarks  on  the  same  are  intended  as  a 
joke,  or  in  earnest,  we  have  not  yet  decided.  He  asks,  "  Where  is  the 
graded  school  whose  teachers  are  unmannerly,  untaught  knaves,  and  whose 
pupils  are  the  offspring  of  liars,  thieves,  and  vagabonds  ?  We  say,  where 
is  the  school?  "  Somebody  tell  him,  quick.  We  await  with  anxiety  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  July  number  of  this  enterprising  journal,  to  see  how  it  came 

out  with  the  afflicted  editor.  Mrs.  E.  D.  Wallace's  European  party  will 

sail  July  7th,  at  the  latest,  by  a  special  steamer.  For  five  hundred  dollars 
she  takes  charge  of  and  pays  the  expenses  of  any  lady  who  wishes  to  accom- 
pany her  to  London,  Paris,  Italy,  Germany,  Switwerland,  etc.,  to  return  by 
September,  Mrs.  Wallace's  address  is  180  Macon  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

 A  Berks  county,  Pa.,  paper  speaks  of  a  public  school  exhibition  in  that 

county  at  which  a  marked  peculiarity  was  that,  as  each  pupil  recited 
his  piece  in  English,  another  pupil  stood  by  and  translated  the  sentences  as  ut- 
tered into  Pennsylvania  German.  This  was  a  surprise  to  the  audience,  as  the 
teacher  himself  cannot  speak  the  German  language.  It  was  explained,  how- 
ever, that  all  the  reading  lessons  are  read  in  English  and  then  translated  into 
German,  the  children  learning  in  this  way  both  languages  very  rapidly. 
 Mr.  Monier  Williams,  Sanskrit  professor  at  Oxford,  considers  that  civili- 
zation has  existed  in  India  about  3,000  years.  In  the  Atlantic  for  July, 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  begins  a  story  entitled  "The  Queen  of  Sheba.'> 
In  "Recreation  and  Solitude,"  W.  J,  Stillman  tells  of  camp  life  in  the 
deep  forests  of  Maine,  a  timely  summer  narrative.  Edward  H.  Knight 
publishes  the  third  of  his  articles  on  crude  and  curious  inventions 
at  the  Centennial  Exhibition.  James  A.  Garfield's  "  A  Century  of 
Congress"  is  an  interesting  review,  historical  and  critical.  Two  good  stories, 
"  At  the  Sign  of  the  Savage,"  by  W.  D.  How2lls,  and  "  Freedom  Wheeler's 
Controversy  with  Providence,"  by  Rose  Terry  Cooke,  a  review  of  Page's 
History  of  Cambridge,  and  poems  by  C.  P.  Cranch,  Annie  R.  Annan,  James 
Russell  Lowell,  and  Edgar  Fawcett,  complete  the  list  of  contributions. 
The  Contributor's  Club  furnishes  some  bright  and  readable  criticisms, 
and  the  departments  of  literature  and  music  are  filled,  as  usual,  with  good 

things.  Among  the  attractive  pieces  of  music  recently  published  by  Oliver 

Ditson  &  Co.,  are  :  Cow  Bells  in  the  Lane,  by  W.  S.  Hays,  adorned  on  the  title 
page  by  a  country  scene ;  Nancy  Lee,  a  song  of  the  ocean  ;  and  a  song  by  Miss 
Lindsay,  A/j/  Laddie  Far  Away.  For  the  piano  are  :  An  arrangement  of  the 
Sailors'  Chorus  from  Wagner's  Flying  Dutchman  ;  Beautiful  Hudson  Waltz, 
by  Nelson;  and  Little  Jennie  March,  with  a  sweet  air  running  through  it. 
 Harper's  Magazine  for  July  contains  six  poems,  two  of  them  illustrated. 


The  following  descriptive  pieces  are  illustrated :  "  Snow  Banners  of  the 
Californian  Alps;"  "  The  Mohawk  Yalley  during  the  Revolution;"  "  West- 
minster Abbey,"  with  numerous  illustrations;  "  A  Beautiful  Charity,"  de- 
scriptive of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  on  Staten  Island ;  "  Northern 
Islands,"  i'e.,  the  Shetlands  and  Orkneys;"  "  Hunting  with  the  Long  Bow," 
a  pleasant  narrative  treating  of  birds  and  archery ;  and  "  Birds  Nests."  There 
are  two  stories,  both  short,  entitled  "  Barnaby  Pass"  and  "  Auf  Wiedersehn." 
"  Our  Civil  Service"  treats  of  the  reforms  instituted  by  the  present 
administration,  and  methods  of  perpetuating  them.  The  Editor  in 
the  "  Easy  Chair"  discourses  on  the  "  Jews,"  Anna  Dickinson  and  her 
change  of  profession,  on  temperance,  on  the  imitation  of  Foreign  ways  by 
Americans  abroad,  on  the  prevention  of  railroad  disasters,  and  on  the  dedica 
tion  of  the  Halleck  Statue  in  Central  Park.    Literary  and  scientific  miscel- 

laney  complete  the  number,  making  a  very  bright  and  readable  one.  

A  Japanese  gentleman  trawling  in  this  country  laments  the  readiness  with 
which  his  countrymen  lay  aside  their  own  customs,  and  even  their  language, 
on  coming  to  America  to  study.  This  readiness  seems  to  be  in  keeping  with 
the  promptness  displayed  by  the  Japanese  as  a  nation  in  discarding  their  long 
established  customs  and  institutions,  and  adopting  those  of  more  civilized  na- 
tions. The  University  of  Oxford  makes  Gen.  Grant  a  Doctor  of  the  Civil 

Law.  This  honorary  degree  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
which  is  conferred  by  American  colleges.  The  annual  examination  of  can- 
didates for  state  certificates  in  Wisconsin  will  be  held  at  Madison  August  7th, 
continuing  five  days. 

REVIEWS. 

PERU  :  Incidents  of  Travel  and  Exploration  in  the  Land  of  the  Lucas. 
By  E.  George  Squier,  M.  A.,  F.  S.  A.,  late  United  States  Commissioner 
to  Peru,  author  of  "  Nicaragua,"  etc.  With  illustrations.  (New  York  :  Har- 
per and  Bros.  Chicago  :  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  8  vo,  pp.  599.  Price  $5.00). — • 
This  work  comprehends  the  results  of  one  and  a  half  years  of  travel  and  re- 
search by  one  who  was  well  fitted  for  the  undertaking.  Mr.  Squier  was  no 
chance  tourist  who  supplements  his  own  scanty  knowledge  by  gleanings 
from  a  doubtful  authority,  but  brought  to  his  task  a  knowledge  of  antiquities  of 
Southern  and  Central  America,  gained  by  laborious  research,  added  to  many 
years  of  experience  as  a  litterateur  in  New  York,  and  a  natural  gift  as  a 
story  teller.  He  has  chosen  to  be  minutely  descriptive,  using  the  pencil,  the 
camera,  and  the  measuring  line,  and  avoiding  mere  conjecture  as  to  personal- 
ities which  would  have  been  stated  by  one  less  honest  and  less  experienced, 
as  deducible  historical  facts.  To  the  antiquarian  his  researches  are  of  the 
utmost  interest,  and  the  recital  of  them  with  so  much  care  and  regard  for  de- 
tail, supplemented  by  elaborate  illustration  (the  engravings  numbering  nearly 
300)  makes  the  work  the  best  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject.  To  the 
general  reader  the  book  has  the  charm  of  a  vivid  portrayal  of  natural  scenery, 
piquant  descriptions  of  personal  incident  and  adventure,  and  interesting 
sketches  of  the  customs  of  the  native  population. 

The  high-walled  passes  of  Peru,  bearing  on  their  precipitous  sides  the 
ancient  tombs,  spanned  at  various  points  by  the  Indian  rope  bridges  hanging 
high  over  fathomless  abysses,  offer  to  the  explorer  a  subject  of  rich  resources, 
tinged  with  romance.  The  account  of  Lake  Titicaca  is  the  most  complete 
that  has  ever  been  published.  As  to  the  author's  impressions  upon  the  first 
sight  of  it,  we  quote  : 

"  From  this  point  we  obtained  our  first  view  of  Lake  Titicaca  with  its  high 
islands  and  promontories,  and  shores  belted  with  reeds.  Dominating  the  lake 
is  the  massive  bulk  of  Illampu,  or  Sorata,  the  crown  of  the  continent,  the 
highest  mountain  of  America,  rivalling,  if  not  equaling  in  height,  the  mon- 
archs  of  the  Himalayas.  *****  Nowhere  else  in  the  world,  perhaps,  can 
a  panorama  so  diversified  and  grand  be  obtained  from  a  single  point  of  view; 
The  whole  great  table-land  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  at  its  widest  part,  with  its 
own  system  of  waters,  its  own  rivers  and  lakes,  its  own  plains  and  moun- 
tains, all  framed  in  by  the  ranges  of  the  Cordillera  and  the  Andes,  is  present- 
ed like  a  map  before  the  adventurous  visitor." 

As  to  the  conclusions  of  the  author  based  on  his  researches,  as  to  Peruvian 
origin,  he  says  : 

"  I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  assign  dates,  or  even  eras,  for  Peruvian  civili- 
zation, much  less  a  date  for  Peruvian  origin.  But  I  do  assert  the  existence  in 
Peru  of  monuments  coincident  in  character,  if  not  in  time,  with  those  which 
the  unanimous  verdict  of  science  gives  to  the  earliest  of  what  we  call  the  Old 
World.  All  that  can  now  be  safely  said  is  that  these  monuments  are  old,  very 
old  ;  but  how  old  we  cannot,  at  least  at  present,  ascertain.  And,  further,  that 
there  is  no  valid  evidence  that  within  any  period  known  to  human  records, 
the  progenitors  of  the  Peruvians  reached  their  country  from  abroad,  or  that 
their  civilization  was  imparted  to  them  by  any  other  race.  Even  if  it  be  as- 
sumed that  the  whole  human  family  sprung  from  a  single  pair,  and  that  their 
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original  seat  was  in  the  highlands  of  Armenia,  whence  they  had  overspread 
the  globe,  still  it  remains  true  that  the  period  of  their  advent  in  Peru  ante- 
dates all  human  record." 

A  map  of  Peru,  an  index,  highly  finished  paper,  and  tasteful  binding 
leave  nothing  more  to  be  desired  in  this  work  as  a  record  of  travel 
and  research. 

A  Manual  of  English  History,  for  the  use  of  schools.  By  Edward  M. 
Lancaster,  Principal  of  the  Stoughton  School,  Boston,  Mass.  (New  York, 
Chicago,  and  New  Orleans  :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  Price,  $1.40).: — This  is  a 
neat  little  volume  of  320  pages,  printed  in  large  type,  and  prepared  for  the 
use  of  schools  whose  limited  time  forbids  an  extended  course  of  study.  The 
author's  idea,  as  defined  in  the  preface,  that  "  the  mere  committal  to  memory 
of  the  names  of  kings  and  isolated  events,  however  important,  is  in  no  proper 
sense  a  study  of  history,  but  there  should  be  enough  of  explanation  and  de- 
tail to  make  intelligible  the  relation  which  one  event  bears  to  another,  that  is, 
the  cause  and  effect  of  events,"  has  been  faithfully  and  in  many  cases  ingeni- 
ously followed.  Leading  topics  and  their  dates,  distinguished  by  heavier 
lettering,  attract  the  attention  upon  almost  every  page,  and  following  these 
headings  the  story  is  told  with  remarkable  smoothness,  considering  the  con- 
ciseness requisite  in  a  work  of  this  character.  The  history  of  the  Common- 
wealth, 1649  to  1660,  including  the  Restoration,  is  condensed  into  twelve 
pages.  The  reign  of  Victoria,  1837  to  the  present,  occupies  eighteen  pages. 
As  a  simple  outline,  accurately,  yet  interestingly  drawn,  we  may  safely  recom- 
mend this  work  to  those  who  have  not  the  time  to  devote  to  a  more  ambitious 
course  of  English  history,  and  it  might  also  be  of  great  advantage  as  prepara- 
tory to  the  study  of  the  larger  works. 

Town  and  Country  Series :  From  Traditional  to  Rational  Faith ;  or, 
Why  I  Came  from  Baptist  to  Liberal  Christianity .  By  R.  Andrew  Griffin. 
(Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.  For  sale  by  Jansen  &  McClurg,  Chicago.  Price, 
$1.00.) — This  neat  little  volume  of  220  pages  has  been  well  received  by  the 
secular  press.  It  is  written  in  excellent  spirit,  and  unlike  many  writers  who 
have  had  occasion  to  pass  from  one  side  of  religious  questions  to  the  other, 
the  author  of  this  work  has  no  hard  words  for  those  he  has  left  behind.  Of 
course  the  great  body  of  evangelical  and  orthodox  believers  will  not  recognize 
the  force  of  his  arguments  or  agree  with  his  conclusions.  Not  many  of  them 
will  regard  that  as  a  very  happy  or  restful  state  of  mind,  in  which  one  has 
gone  no  farther  than  to  conclude  that,  a  step  away  from  error  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  "  even  if  we  are  not  certain  of  our  next."  They  will  not 
agree  that  evangelical  is  less  reasonable  than  the  "  Roman"  Christianity  and 
they  will  be  likely  to  insist  that  if  Jesus  Christ  was  anything  less  or  any  other 
than  he  professed  to  be,  Christianity  is  the  most  colossal  of  all  frauds  and  the 
most  unmitigated  of  all  humbugs. 

Hours  with  Men  and  Books.  By  William  Mathews,  LL.  D.  (Chicago 
S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.  i2mo.  pp.  384.  Price,  $2.00). — Dr.  Mathews  has  al- 
ways been  a  student, — for  many  years  an  educator,  and  the  four  volumes 
which  have  now  been  published  from  his  pen  deserve  each  a  place  in  the 
teacher's  library.  There  is  always  a  freshness  and  pungency  about  his  sen- 
tences which  makes  them  delightful  reading  for  the  mind-worn  school-teacher. 
This  last  volume  published  contains  twenty-one  essays,  new  and  old,  upon 
topics  indicated  by  the  title  of  the  book.  His  illustrations  are  always  piquant, 
and  his  delicate  dealing  with  authors  always  wins  his  readers  to  his  own 
views  of  their  literary  standing  and  merit.  He  has  a  "  happy  faculty  "  of 
reading  and  thinking  for  other  people,  and  then  giving  them  in  graceful  style 
a  critical  and  pleasing  digest  of  conclusions.  Read  Mathews,  and  you  may 
omit  many  other  authors. 

A  Winter  Story.  By  Miss  Peard.  (Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.  Chicago  : 
Hadley  Bros.  &  Co.  Price,  $1.00). — We  are  quite  sure  that  we  do  not  over- 
estimate the  abilities  of  the  author  of  this  work,  when  we  say  that  she  has 
shown  evidence,  in  the  construction  and  development  of  her  story,  of  a  talent 
of  more  than  ordinary  brilliancy.  The  literary  skill  displayed  is  certainly  of 
a  high  order.  It  is  one  of  those  stories  which  a  cultured  mind  may  find 
pleasure  in  reading. 

PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 

TITLES  of  the  Acts  of  the  Thirteenth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Il- 
linois, approved  or  vetoed  by  the  Governor.  Also,  a  list  of  the  mem- 
bers of  State,  Educational,  Charitable,  and  Penal  Institutions  ;  and  the  Canal 
and  Railroad,  and  Warehouse  Commissioners.  Geo.  H.  Harlow,  Secretary 
of  State. 


Laws  for  the  Regulation  and  Support  of  Common  Schools,  with  notes  and 
forms  for  school  officers.  State  of  Kansas.  Published  April  30th,  1877,  1,v 
Allen  B.  Lemmon,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Catalogue  of  the  Officers,  Teachers,  and  Students  of  the  Princeton  High 
School,  Bureau  County,  111.,  for  the  year  ending  June  8th,  1877.  H.  L.  Bolt- 
wood,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

Eleventh  Biennial  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of 
the  Stale  of  Illinois,  for  the  two  years  ending  Sept.  30th,  1876.  S.  M.  Etter, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Course  of  Study  for  Iowa  Normal  Institutes,  1877.  C.  W.  von  Ccelln, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  With  Supplement  by  J.  W.  Johnson,  Su- 
perintendent of  Mahaska  County. 

Course  of  Study  with  Suggestions  on  Teaching  and  School  Government, 
forthe  Public  Schools  of  Mahaska  County,  Iowa.  J  W.  Johnson,  County  Su- 
perintendent. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  1877. 
PRELIMINARY  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

THE  Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Associa 
tion  will  be  held  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thurs 
day,  the  14th,  15th,  and  1 6th  of  August,  1877.  A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors will  be  held  in  the  room  of  the  President,  Louisville  Hotel,  on  Monday 
evening,  August  13th,  at  half-past  8  o'clock. 

Tuesday — 10  A.  M. —  General  Association.  I.  Opening  Prayer.  2.  Ad- 
dress of  Welcome.  3.  Response  by  the  President.  4.  Music.  5.  Presi- 
dent's Annual  Address.  6.  Appointment  of  Committees.  Miscellaneous 
Business.  7.  Music.  12  M — Department  of  Higher  Instruction.  I.  Paper. 
The  Study  of  English,  as  Introductory  to  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  ; 
Prof.  Thomas  R.  Price,  University  of  Virginia.  2.  Discussion  of  the  same. 
3.  Paper.  American  revision  and  adaptation  of  Foreign  Text-books.  Prof. 
Caskie  Harrison,  Sewanee,  Tenn.  4.  Discussion  of  the  same.  1:30  p.  M. — 
Elementary  Department.  I.  Opening  Address  by  the  President.  2.  First 
Lessons  in  Reading,  illustrated  by  a  Class  of  Infants ;  Miss  Lydia  D.  Hamp- 
ton, Louisville,  Ky.  8  P.  M. — General  Association.  I.  Paper.  Silent 
Forces  in  Education;  Prof.  J.  F.  Blackinton,  East  Boston,  Mass.  2.  Discus- 
sion.   Should  the  Kindergarten  be  engrafted  on  our  Public  School  System. 

Wednesday — 9  A.  M. — Department  of  Normal  Schools.  10:30  A.  M. — 
General  Association.  I.  Opening  Prayer.  2.  Music.  3.  Paper.  Relation 
of  the  Preparatory  School  to  the  College;  Prof.  W.  R.  Webb;  Culleoka, 
Tenn.  4.  Paper.  The  Relation  of  the  College  to  the  High  School;  Hon.  J. 
W.  Dickinson,  Secretary,  State  Board  of  Education,  Mass.  5.  Discussion  of 
these  papers.  12:30  p.  m. — Department  of  Higher  Instruction.  I.  Paper. 
The  Place  of  English  in  the  Higher  Education  :  Prof.  A.  B.  Stark,  LL.  D., 
Russellville,  Ky.  2.  Paper.  The  Dormitory  System;  Prof.  Charles  K.  Ad- 
ams, Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  2  P.M. — Department  of  Elementary  Schools.  I. 
Paper.  Origin  and  Growth  of  my  Kindergarten  experience  with  its  natural 
antecedents.  My  experience  as  Trainer  of  Kindergarten  Teachers  in  this 
country,  with  illustrations  of  the  work  of  the  latter;  Mrs.  Kraus-Bcelte,  New 
York.  2.  Paper.  The  Kindergarten,  (its  use  and  abuse)  in  America;  Prof. 
John  Kraus,  New  York.  3:30  P.  M. — Department  of  Superintendence.  8  p. 
M. — General  Association.  I.  Paper.  The  Study  of  Social  Economy  in 
Public  Schools ;  Prof  Maurice  Kirby,  Henderson,  Ky.  2  Paper  Limits 
of  Education;  Prof  W.  R  Garrett,  Nashville,  Tenn.     3.  Discussion. 

Thursday — 9  A.  m. — Department  of  Normal  Schools.  I  Discussion. 
Should  Normal  Schools  be  Exclusively  Professional  Schools.  10:30  A.  M. — 
General  Association.  I.  Opening  Prayer.  2.  Paper.  Educational  Inter- 
ests of  Texas;  Dr.  Rufus  C.  Burleson,  Waco,  Texas.  3.  Discussion.  The 
Educational  Wants  of  the  South.  4.  Paper.  Why  Drawing  should  be 
taught  in  Common  Schools.  Prof.  L.  S.  Thompson,  Sandusky,  Ohio.  5. 
Discussion  of  the  same.    12:30  P.  M. — Department  of  Higher  Instruction. 

1.  Paper.    The  Class  System;  Rev.  Noah  Porter,  LL.  D.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

2.  Paper.  The  Elective  System  of  Studies  with  Reference  to  the  Old  Edu- 
cation and  the  New  ;  Prof.  W.  Leroy  Brown,  Nashville,  Tenn.  3.  Discus- 
sion of  these  papers.  2.  P.  M. — Department  of  Elementary  Schools.  1. 
Paper.  Moral  Training  in  Schools;  Prof.  R.  H.  Rivers,  Pulaski.  2.  Paper.  Prof. 
Z.  Richards,  Washington,  D.  C.  3.  Paper.  The  Essential  Idea  of  Ele- 
mentary Instruction  ;  Prof.  W.  E.  Crosby,  editor  ol  the  Common  School,  Da- 
venport, Iowa.  3:30  P.  M. — Department  of  Industrial  Education.  8  P.  M. 
—  General  Association.  I.  Paper.  Educational  Reformers  in  Hungary  in 
the  17th  and  18th  Centuries;  Prof.  Felmeri,  Kolozwar,  Hungary.  2.  Re- 
ports from  the  several  States  and  Territories  represented. 

On  account  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  railroad  fares,  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  make  any  general  arrangements  for  reduced  rates. 

The  round  trip  ticket  by  steamboat,  (including  meals  and  berth,)  from  Cin- 
cinnati to  Louisville  and  return  is  $5.    Tickets  by  rail  at  the  same  rate. 

The  Louisville  Hotel  will  receive  members  at  $2  a  day,  two  persons  occu- 
pying one  room.  Single  rooms  will  be  charged  $2.50  to  #3.50,  according  to 
location.  M.  A.  Newell,  President, 

W.  D.  Henkle,  Secretary, 
].  Ormond  Wilson,  Treasurer. 
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BUTLER  UNIVERSITY. — This  institution,  situated  about  four  miles 
from  Indianapolis,  in  the  beautiful  suburban  village  of  Irvington,  held 
its  annual  commencement  on  the  8th  of  June.  Number  of  graduates,  seven. 
The  extraordinary  feature  of  the  week  was  the  historical  address  of  Prof.  A.  R. 
Benton.  The  history  and  growth  of  the  University,  from  its  small  beginnings  in 
1850  in  thethen  smalltown  of  Indianapolis,  were  minutely  traced.  The  Univer- 
sity has  now  a  very  handsome  endowment,  amounting  to  nearly  $1,000,000. 
Much  of  its  financial  success  is  due  to  the  wise  counsels  of  Ovid  Butler, 
Esq.,  the  first  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  who  has  himself  contrib- 
uted not  less  than  $75,000.  The  present  Board  of  Trustees  are  thoroughly 
practical  men,  who  are  ambitious  to  make  the  institution  under  their  charge 
first-class  in  every  particular.  The  present  faculty  is  astrong  one,  and  the  in- 
stitution is  rapidly  growing  in  public  estimation,  and  is  receiving  greatly  in- 
creased patronage  from  the  immediate  vicinity  as  well  as  from  abroad.  The 

Elkhart  High  School  graduates  eleven  — three  boys  and  eight  girls.  The 

anniversary  exercises  of  the  Indianapolis  High  School  occur  on  the  19th, 
20th,  and  22nd  inst.  First  day,  short  course;  number  of  graduates,  19. 
Second  day,  regular  course ;  graduates  28.  Third  day,  Normal  Department; 
graduates  26.  At  the  earnest  recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  an  important 
modification  of  the  high  school  course  has  been  made,  which,  it  is  believed, 
will  give  great  satisfaction  to  the  patrons  of  the  school.  More  natural  science 
work  has  been  introduced  into  the  first  year,  the  course  in  English  grammar, 
which  had  swollen  to  portentious  dimensions,  has  been  greatly  curtailed  ; 
Latin  and  German  are  commenced  in  the  second  year,  and  the  number  of 
weekly  recitations  has  been  reduced  from  twenty  and  more  to  a  maximum  of 
seventeen.  It  is  believed  that  these  changes  will  greatly  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  school,  and  remove  the  grounds  for  unfavorable  comments 
upon  the  course  of  study,  which  have  been  so  frequently  and  justly  made 
both  at  home  and  abroad.    The  entering  class  numbers  250. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

25.  Southern  Indiana  Normal,  Rockport,  6  weeks. 

26.  State  Convention  of  County  Superintendents,  Indianapolis,  2  days. 
2.  Normal  Review  Term,  Hartsville  University,  4  weeks. 
9.  Review  Term,  Valparaiso,  6  weeks. 
9.  Normal  Institute,  Ladoga,  4  weeks. 

10.  Normal  Institute,  Indianapolis,  6  weeks. 
16.  Wayne  County  Normal,  Centerville,  5  weeks. 
16.  Hancock  County  Normal  Institute,  Greenfield,  6  weeks. 
16.  Normal  and  Training  Institute,  Bedford,  6  weeks. 
23.  Frankfort  Normal  School,  6  weeks. 
30.  Normal  School,  Corydon,  4  weeks. 
30.  Pulaski  County  Normal,  Star  City,  10  weeks. 


June 
July 


owa. 


A MORE  popular  and  hard-working  state  superintendent  than  C.  W.  von 
Ccelln,  we  have  not  had  for  several  decades.  The  Fort  Dodge  Mes- 
senger says  :  "  He  seems  to  make  a  satisfactory  official,  as  well  as  an  enter- 
prising one."  The  Anniversary  exercises  of  the  Iowa  State  Normal  School 

will  be  held  June  24-27.  The  annual  sermon  will  be  delivered  by  the 
Principal,  Prof.  Gilchrist.  The  Commencement  exercises  of  the  senior  class 
will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  June  27th.  The  examining  board  consists 
of  the  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  the  President  of  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  and  two  county  superintendents. 
Hon.  F.  H.  Thayer,  editor  of  the  Clinton  Age,  is  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
State  Normal  School.  He  says  the  institution  is  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
"  and,  though  in  operation  less  than  a  year,  it  has  solved  all  doubts,  and  stands 


forth  an  unquestionable  success."    This  is  high  authority,  and  the  people  of 

Iowa  may  well  feel  proud  of  this  institution.  We  copy  the  following  from 

the  Dubuque  Herald :  "  There  are  sixty  boards  of  school  directors  in  this 
county.  Entirely  too  many  for  useful  purposes.  There  ought  not  to  be 
more  than  one  board  of  school  directors  for  each  township,  except  in  case 
where  there  is  a  city  or  large  town  in  a  township.  In  such  cases, 
as  in  this  city,  it  is  well  enough  to  have  a  separate  board  of  directors  for  such 
city  or  town.  Every  township  ought  to  be  a  school  district,  and  all  sub-dis- 
tricts should  be  abolished  as  a  nuisance."  We  trust  that  this  subject  of  school 
district  government  will  be  discussed  in  all  its  bearings  at  the  County  Superin- 
tendents' Convention,  which  meets  at  Des  Moines  on  the  28th  inst.  The 

following  are  the  officers  for  the  Iowa  Academy  of  Science :  President, 
C.  E.  Berry,  Ames;  Vice  Pres.,  W.  H.  Herrick,  Grinnell;  Secretary,  S.  Cal- 
vin, Iowa  City.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Ames  on  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember. Hon.  J.  B.  Grinnell,  of  Grinnell,  this  state,  is  the  identical  man 

to  whom  Horace  Greeley  said,    "  Go  west,  young  man."  There  are  two 

hundred  and  five  students  in  attendance  at  the  State  Agricultural  College.  

Davenport  has  been  called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  another  of  her  teachers 
— Miss  Florence  Jackson,  who  died  May  12th.  Resolutions  of  respect  were 
adopted  by  teachers  of  the  city. — ■ — Des  Moines  talks  of  building  a  fine 

school  house  this  summer.    Avoca  will  do  likewise.  An  exchange  warns 

school  "  marms  "  to  be  careful  how  they  treat  suitors.  A  young  lady  teacher 
of  Allamakee  county  jilted  a  Norwegian  admirer,  and  he  waylaid  her  on  her 

way  home  from  school  and  revenged  himself  by  biting  off  her  nose.  Supt. 

Guthrie,  of  the  Iowa  City  public  schools,  was  waited  upon  recently  by  a  dele- 
gation of  scholars  and  made  the  recipient  of  a  handsome  present.  The  Press 
says  :  "  Iowa  City  may  feel  satisfied  that  with  Mr.  Guthrie  as  superintendent 
the  schools  are  in  good  hands,  and  that  teachers,  pupils,  and  the  community 

will  be  the  gainers."  We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  Prof  W.  M.  Colby  has 

been  reelected  Principal  of  the  Avoca  schools  without  reduction  of  salary. 
Prof.  Colby  is  doing  good  work,  and  the  Avoca  folks  know  it.  The  gradua- 
ting exercises  of  the  Keokuk  High  School  took  place  June  8th.  A  class  of 
nineteen  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  presented  with  diplomas  by  the 
President  of  the  Board.  Supt.  Jameson  and  his  faithful  corps  of  teachers 
are  doing  good  work. — ■ — Our  Marshalltown  friends  are  in  luck.  They  have 
reelected  Supt.  C.  P.  Rogers  for  two  years  at  a  salary  of  $1,800  per  annum, 
and  he  has  accepted,  though  he  has  recently  been  tendered  another  position 
with  an  increase  of  salary.  Supt.  Rogers  has  had  charge  of  the  Marshall- 
town  schools  for  the  last  three  years.  During  that  time  he  has  made  hosts  of 
warms  friends,  and  more  than  that— he  has  brought  the  schools  of  Marshall- 
town  to  a  high  grade  of  excellence.  A  thorough  organizer,  a  skillful  manager 
of  teachers,  an  indefatigable  worker,  a  ripe  scholar,  and  a  cultured  gentleman, 
he  merits  the  high  esteem  of  his  many  friends  and  co-laborers. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 
June  25.  State  Normal  Institute,  DesMoines,  4  days. 

"    28.  County  Superintendents'  Convention,  DesMoines,  2  days. 

"    28.  Assoc.  of  Principals  and  City  Superint's,  DesMoines,  2  days. 
July  23.  Clinton  County  Nor.  Institute,  Clinton,  4  weeks. 


Kentucky. 

THE  periodical  annoyance  of  changes  in  school  organizations,  changes  in 
text-books,  etc.,  is  upon  us.  Every  school  board  and  every  committee 
of  every  school  board  deems  that  its  whole  duty  cannot  be  performed  without 
the  inauguration  of  some  radical  change — some  novel  change  that  has  its  sug- 
gestion not  in  necessity  but  in  fertility  of  invention.  When  a  merchant 
or  manufacturer  finds  his  business  is  flourishing  and  really  taking  care  of  it- 
self, he  does  not  usually  try  to  bring  everything  into  confusion  by 
making  radical  changes  in  his  business  arrangements — yet  when  a  number  of 
men  are  entrusted  with  the  care  of  schools  they  seem  to  be  possessed  with  an 
almost  insatiable  desire  to  have  their  names  identified  with  something  that  is 
novel  and  remarkable.  A  gentleman  said  to  a  teacher,  "  I  used  to  be  on  the 
school  board.  You  have  been  in  the  building  on  Spring  St.  ?  "  "  Yes." 
"  Well,  I  projected  that  building  and  superintended  its  erection."  The 
building  is  so  notorious  for  faulty  construction  and  inconveniences  that  the 
teacher  thought  the  gentleman  was  joking,  and  she  quietly  remarked,  "  I 
have  seen  better."  "  Oh,  yes,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  none  exactly  like  that. 
I  assure  you  the  plan  was  original  with  myself."  It  is  this  aspiration  for 
originality  that  sometimes  threatens  the  safety  of  a  school  system.  In  this 
respect  Louisville  is  neither  peculiar  nor  alone ;  though  some  important 
changes  have  been  lately  made  there.  Two  new  school  houses  are  to  be 
built — the  required  average  attendance  per  teacher  in  the  district  schools  is  to 
be  increased  to  fifty  pupils,  which  will  require  an  enrollment  of  at  least  sixty 
pupils,  two  of  the  special  teachers  of  vocal  music  are  to  be  dropped 
and  the  appropriations  for  that  branch  reduced  from  $4,100  to  $1,600  per 

annum  ;  and  the  course  of  study  is  to  be  greatly  improved.  Gov.  Hampton 

proposes  to  revise  the  school  system  of  South  Carolina,  which,  it  would  seem 
needs  radical  change.  As  an  instance  of  the  "  blind  leading  the  blind,"  a 
case  is  on  record  in  which  an  order  for  a  teacher's  pay  was  signed  by  three 
trustees,  "  each  of  whom  made  his  mark."  The  school  trustees  in  that  state 
are  the  persons  who  examine  and  appoint  teachers,  and  Gov.  Hampton  objects 
to  illiterate  men  filling  such  important  postions.  The  more  efficient  the  school 
system  of  a  state  can  be  made  the  more  perfectly  will  it  accompiish  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  lower  classes,  by  placing  within  their  reach  real  facilities  for  learn- 
ing. The  institute  season  has  fairly  begun.  These  meetings  afford  rare  op- 
portunities for  improvement,  and  teachers  who  do  not  attend  should  not  be 
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considered  as  well  qualified  to  teach  as  those  that  do.  Study  the  best 
methods,  keep  up  with  the  times,  and  be  able  to  wake  up  the  dormant  ener- 
gies of  your  pupils.  Keep  posted  in  your  profession  if  it  is  nothing  more  than 
tanning  and  brewing,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  spend  a  few  dollars  to  make 
yourself  a  better  teacher.  Ten  per  cent  is  generally  allowed  upon  a  certifi- 
cate for  regular  attendance  at  the  teachers'  institute.  Do  not  be  content  with 
obtaining  a  certificate  to  teach,  but  try  to  be  the  best  posted  teacher  in  the 

county.  We  have  received  notice  of  a  normal  institute  to  be  held  in  Sardis, 

Miss.,  during  the  month  of  July.  There  will  be  two  departments — white,  and 
colored,  with  a  full  corps  of  instructors,  among  whom  are  Prof.  Rainwater, 
Supt.  Panola  county,  and  Prof.  William  Sutton.  The  last  week  of  July  will 
lie  devoted  to  county  institute  work  and  will  be  free  to  all  Mississippi 

teachers.  Elementary  Chemistry,  by  S.  F.  Peckham,  A.  M.  University  of 

Minnesota,  published  at  Louisville  by  John  P.  Morton  &  Co.  254  pages,  is 
one  of  those  fascinating  conversational  school  books  which  lead  the  pupils 
to  correct  ideas  with  but  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Handsomely 

illustrated,  and  arranged  according  to  the  new  nomenclature.  Mrs.  Keel, 

in  Edmonson  county,  Ky.,  has  been  teaching  school  for  the  last  fifty  years. 
She  has  passed  three  score  and  ten  in  her  humble  avocation  among  those 
people.   

Minnesota. 

rPHE  contract  for  heating  the  State  Normal  School  building  at  Mankato 
has  been  awarded  to  the  Henderson  furnace  company,  of  Winona,  to 
consist  of  five  of    Henderson's    revertible  draft  furnaces.    The  work  is  to 

be  completed  by   August    15th.  The   contract  for  building  a  Catholic 

Academy  at  Waseca  has  been  let  to  Mr.  Conrad  Bohn,  of  Winona,  at  $11,- 
585,  this  being  the  lowest  bid.  Means  have  been  provided  for  the  erection 
of  a  fine  convent  building  in  Southern  Minnesota,  and  the  Rochester  Post 
learns  from  Rev.  Thomas  O'Gorman  that  the  institution  is  quite  certain  to  be 
located  at  Rochester,  upon  condition  of  obtaining  the  necessary  ground 

without  charge.  Examinations  at  the  Minneapolis  Female  Seminary  closed 

on  Friday,  June  8th.  On  Monday  evening  following  an  entertainment  was 
given  by  the  Bethenian  Society  at  Plymouth  church.  On  Tuesday  evening 
the  graduating  exercises  occurred  at  the  same  place.  Mrs.  Melligan,  the 
popular  associate  principal,  will  not  return  again  to  the  school, 
of  Education  in  Anoka  has  decided  to  engage  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
for  another  year  provided  they  will  accept  the  wages  offered — 
— — Chambers  Hall  was  gorgeously  decorated  with  flowers  and  evergreens 
of  the  choicest  varieties,  all  tastily  arranged  on  Friday  evening,  it  being  the 
occasion  of  the  commencement  exercises  of  the  class  of  '77,  of  the  Ovvaton- 
na  High  School.  Professor  Clinton,  in  his  address,  gave  the  result  of  the 
examination  of  this  class,  which  was  an  exceedingly  creditable  showing,  the 
percentage  of  each  being  far  above  that  requisite  for  them  to  pass  in  order  to 
enter  the  State  University.  The  oration  of  Rev.  Robert  A.  Clapp  showed 
much  deep  thought  and  profound  study.  Excellent  music  was  furnished  by 
the  Beethoven  quartette  and  cornet  band. 


 The  Board 

R.  D.  Carville 
00  and  $540. 
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mois. 


EP.  FROST,  after  six  years  of  successful  management  of  the  Peoria 
High    School,  retires  from  the  position.      The  Board  of  Education 
adopted  the  following  complimentary  resolutions: 

"  Whereas,  E.  P.  Frost,  for  six  years  past  principal  of  the  Peoria  High 
School,  has  for  personal  reasons,  handed  to  this  board  his  resignation,  and  this 
resignation  has  been  accepted,  therefore,  Resolved,  That  in  accepting  Mr. 
Frost's  resignation  we  wish  to  express  to  him  our  high  appreciation  of  the 
qualities  which  he  has  exhibited  both  as  a  teacher  and  a  citizen,  during  his 
residence  in  our  city,  and  also  of  those  higher  traits  of  character  which  have 
always  caused  his  influence,  by  word  and  example,  to  be  exerted  on  the  side 
of  ahigh  and  pure  morality,  and  that  we  cordially  recommend  him  as  a  man 
of  high  scholarship,  and  unblemished  character,  endowed  in  a  high  degree, 
with  gifts  calculated  to  make  him  a  successful  instructor  of  the  young." 

Jesse  C.  Comstock  is  to  be  the  next  principal  of  the  Martinsville  schools. 

 W.  H.  Brown  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  Casey  schools.  The 

Moline  School  Board  determined  to  economize.  They  consequently  an- 
nounced a  material  reduction  in  the  salaries  of  their  assistant  teachers.  This 
action  called  forth  a  most  earnest  protest  from  the  principal,  Mr.  Gregory, 
and  his  subordinates.  We  regret  that  all  boards  that  have  competent  teach- 
ers, and  that  feel  an  itching  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  "economizing," 
cannot  read  his  letter,  which  we  find  in  The  Daily  Union.  Did  space  per- 
mit, we  should  gladly  transfer  it  to  our  columns.  His  letter  concludes  as  fol- 
lows :  "I  have  repeatedly  said  that  I  would  not  be  a  party  to  this  wrong, 
by  accepting  the  offer  made  me.  I  now  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  upon  the 
condition  that  you  take  such  action  as  shall  satisfy  these  teachers — and  I  see 
no  way  of  doing  so  except  by  restoring  their  salaries  as  they  were — I  will  re- 
main for  one  year  at  any  salary  you  may  choose  to  name."  The  teachers  sub- 
mitted the  following  estimate  of  expenses  :  Board  at  $5  per  week,  total  for 
Syi  months,  $170;  washing,  50c  per  week,  total  for  8^  months,  $17  ;  board 
for  short  vacations,  or  traveling  expenses  to  and  from  home,  #15  ;  defraying 
expenses  incurred  by  sickness,  $10;  teachers'  wardrobe  at  low  figures,  $100 ; 
sewing,  $25  ;  church  and  charitable  purposes,  $15 ;  necessary  school  books, 
periodicals,  and  means  of  culture  demanded  by  a  progressive  age  of  its  edu- 
cators, $10;  total,  #362;  salary  at  $45  per  month  for  8j£  months,  $382. 50; 


leaving  a  cash  balance  of  $20.50  to  defray  expenses  for  a  long  summer  vaca- 
tion of  fifteen  weeks  at  the  rate  of  #4  to  $5  per  week  for  board.  We  are 
pleased  to  note  that  the  citizens  protested  against  the  action  of  the 
Board,  and  they  wisely  concluded  to  restore  the  salaries  to  the  former  figures. 

 J.  S.  McClung  remains  at  Delavan  next  year.  J.  W.  Lowdennilk  is 

elected  principal  of  the  Auburn  schools.  E.  A.  Gastman  has  been  elected 

Superintendent  of  the  Decatur  schools  for  the  eighteenth  time.  A  class  of 
twenty-eight  graduated  from  the  high  school  this  year. 


July 


Aug. 


teachers'  institutes. 

8.  Normal  Institute,  Wenona,  4  weeks. 

9.  Whiteside  County  Normal  Institute,  Sterling,  5  weeks. 
10.  Illinois  Principals'  Association,  Dixon,  3  days. 

16.  Normal  Institute,  Lincoln,  5  weeks. 

16.  Teachers'  Institute,  Geneva,  3  weeks. 

16.  Normal  Institute,  Lincoln,  5  weeks. 

23.  Clark  County  Teachers'  Institute,  Marshall,  4  weeks. 

23.  Vermillion  County  Normal  School,  Danville,  5  weeks. 

30.  Teachers'  Institute,  Delavan,  3  weeks. 

30.  Knox  County  Teachers'  Drill,  Knoxville,  4  weeks. 

30.  Champaign  County  Normal  School,  Champaign,  4  weeks. 

6.  Peoria  County  Teachers'  Drill  Institute,  Elmwood,  4  weeks 


Wi 


sconsin. 


T 


Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association. 
WENTY-FI FTH     Annual      Session    to    be    held    at    Green  Bay, 

1    J«iy  17-19- 

Programme. —  Tuesday  Evening,  July  17,8  P.M.  1.  Address  of  Wel- 
come.   2.    Man's  Place  in  the  Universe — Rev.  H.  N.  Simmons,  Kenosha. 

Wednesday  Morning,  July  18,  9  A.  M. — 1  P.  M.  1.  Opening  Exercises. 
2.  President's  Address.  3.  Business.  4.  History  of  Wisconsin  Teachers' 
Association — A.  Salisbury,  Whitewater.  5.  Paper — Daily  Preparation 
of  the  Teacher — Hattie  Clark,  La  Crosse  High  School.  6.  Course  of 
Study  for  Mixed  Schools — Report  of  Committee  —  R.  Graham,  S.  Shaw,  W. 
B.  Minaghan.  7.  Discussion  of  Report.  8.  Promotion  in  Graded  Schools 
— A.  A.  Miller,  Waukesha.    9.    General  Business. 

Wednesday  Evening,  8  o'clock. — Lecture,  Mental  Discipline — Dr.  Kemp- 
ster,  Oshkosh. 

Thursday  Morning,  July  19. — 1.  Opening  Exercises.  2.  Reports  of 
Committees.  3.  Paper — Relation  of  Parent  and  Teacher — Ella  C.  Jones, 
Sheboygan  High  School.  4.  Kindergarten  Instruction  in  Public  Schools — 
Prof.  W.  N.  Hailman,  Milwaukee.  5.  The  Education  Needed  for  the 
Citizen — Report  of  Committee — G.  S.  Albee,  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  W.  H. 
Chandler.  6.  Discussion  of  Report.  7.  A  Woman's  Experience  as 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools — Agnes  Hosford,  County  Superintendent 
of  Eau  Claire  County.  8.  Teutonism  vs.  Romanism,  Sub- Lecture — Prof.  R. 
B.  Anderson,  Madison.    9.    General  Business  and  Election  of  Officers. 

Thursday  Evening,  7:30. — Reports  of  Committees  and  Business.  8:30' — 
Lecture — Enemies  of  Scientific  Progress — Prof.  Edward  Olney,  University 
of  Michigan. 

Hotel  Rates.— First  National  and  Beaumont,  $1.50  per  day;  Cook's 
Hotel,  $2.00  per  day. 

Railroads. — The  leading  lines  in  the  state  return  teachers  at  one-fifth  full 
fare. 

Excursion. — A  steamboat  excursion  on  the  bay  is  planned  for  Thursday 
afternoon. 

M.  T.  Park,  President. 
H.  C.  Howland,  Ch'm  Ex.  Com. 
L.  D.  Harvey,  Sec'y. 
We  learn  from  President  Park  that  everything  promises  well  ft  r  the  ses- 
sion.   A  very  fine  hall  is  secured  and  hotels  are  first-class. 


Later  Educational  News. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  COLLEGES.— Miss  Magill,  a  daughter  of  President 
Magill,  of  Swarthmore  College,  took  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  at  Boston 
University,  at  the  recent  commencement.  Among  the  seven  graduates  who  are 
women,  one  is  a  granddaughter  of  Dr.  Channing. — ■ — The  Harvard  ex- 
aminations for  women,  which  were  held  in  New  York  the  first  week  in  June, 
were  well  attended,  and  there  is  a  probability  that  these  simultaneous  ex- 
aminations in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  will  be  permanently 
maintained.  They  are  a  part  of  the  regular  work  of  the  University,  and  are 
of  two  grades,  preliminary  and  advanced.  The  two  cannot  be  taken  in  one 
year,  and  the  advanced  can  only  be  taken  by  those  who  have  passed  the  pre- 
liminary. There  were,  therefore,  no  candidates  this  year  in  New  York  for 
the  advanced  examination,  but  there  were  eighteen  candidates  for  the  pre- 
liminary. —President  D.  C.  Oilman  was  married  June  13th  to  Miss  Lillie 

Woolsey,  niece  of  ex-President  Woolsey,  of  Yale  College,  and  sister  of  Susan 
Coolidge,  the  well-known  authoress.  They  are  making  their  wedding  tour 
in  Europe. 

Connecticut. — Secretary  Northrop  has  sailed  for  Europe  by  request  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education  to  inspect  the  schools  of  forestry  and 
the  industrial  schools  of  Europe,  with  a  view  to  engaging  more  systematically 
in  the  planting  of  timber  trees,  especially  the  European  larch,  which  has  been 
extensively  planted  in  European  countries. 
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France. — More  than  four  thousand  schools  in  France  have  banks  for  the 
savings  of  the  children,  an  institution  which  it  would  be  well  to  introduce 
into  this  country. 

Great  Britain.— The  principal  and  first  assistant  of  a  school  at  Eggles- 
cliff  were  dismissed  by  the  managers  of  the  school  because  the  pupils  did  not 
observe  "  good  order  "—by  paying  obeisance  to  the  country  gentry — while- 
out  of  school-.    It  is  not  in  this  country  alone  that  teachers  hold  their  positions 

subject  to  the  whims  of  ignorant  and  unreasonable  "  managers  "  Miss 

Miller,  a  member  of  the  London  School  Board,  married  a  Mr.  Ford,  but 
chose  to  retain  her  maiden  name  of  Miller,  and  is  now  enrolled  on  the  Board 
as  Mrs.  Miller.  When  a  tie  vote  occurs  in  the  Board,  the  legality  of  her 
choice  will  probibly  be  tested  by  the  prrty  who^e  nation  fails  by  one  vote. 

Illinois. — Princeton  High  School  graduated  a  class  of  24,  June  8th— n 
boys  and  13  girls.  In  spite  of  a  heavy  rain,  the  largest  church  in  the  city  was 
filled  all  day  with  an  interested  audience.  Dr.  J.  M.  Gr:gory  made  an  address 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  diplomas  of  the  class  were  presented  by  Dr.  Richard 
Edwards.    The  class  is  the  largest  ever  graduated. 

IOWA. — Prest.  L.  P.  Lacy,  of  Oskaloosa  College,  has  been  elected  princi- 
pal of  the  Kentucky  Female  Orphans'  Home,  situated  at  Midway,  Ky.  He 
is  well  fitted  for  the  work,  and  goes  there  at  once. 

LIST  OF  NORMAL  INSTIUTES  APPOINTED  FOR  IOWA. 


County. 

Place  held. 

Dale.  Wks. 

Appanoose, 

Centerville,  Aug. 
Independence,  July 

6, 

S 

Buchanan, 

3°. 

5 

Cass, 

Atlantic, 

July 

9. 

4 

Cerro  Gordo, 

Mason  City, 

Aug. 

13, 

4 

Cherokee, 

Cherokee, 

July 

9, 

3 

Clayton, 

Elkader, 

Aug. 

13, 

3 

Delaware, 

Manchester, 

Aug. 

*3, 

4 

Des  Moines, 

Burlington, 

July 

9. 

3 

Dubuque, 

Dubuque, 

Aug. 

13. 

•3 

Franklin, 

Hampton, 

Aug. 

!3» 

4 

Fremont, 

Riverton, 

July 

9. 

2 

Harrison, 

Logan . 

Aug. 

6, 

3 

Jackson, 

Maquoketa, 

Aug. 

'3. 

3 

County. 
Jasper, 
Johnson, 
Lucas, 
Lyon, 
Monona, 
Monroe, 
Polk, 
Scott, 
Union, 
Van  Buren, 
Wapello, 
Webster, 


Des  Moines,  June  12,  1877. 


Place  held. 

Newton, 

Iowa  City, 

Chariton, 

Rock  Rapids, 

Onawa, 

Albia, 

Des  Moines, 
Davenport, 
Creston, 
Keasauqua, 
Ottumwa, 
Fort  Dodge, 

C.  W.  VON 
Supt.  Publ 


Dats 

Aug.  6, 

Aug.  6, 

July  16, 

Aug.  28, 

Aug.  6, 

Aug.  6, 

July  9. 

July  16, 

Aug,  6, 

Aug.  13, 

Aug.  6, 
Aug. 


Wks. 


6, 

CCELLN, 
ic  Instruction. 


MASSACHUSETTS. — Mrs.  Margaret  Blanchard  has  bequeathed  #80,000  for 
the  foundation  of  a  school  in  Harvard,  to  be  called  Bloomfield  Academy, 
after  her  grandmother. 

Michigan. — The  Association  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Ann  Arbor  High 
School  will  hold  its  annual  re-union  to-morrow  evening  in  the  chapel  of  the 
High  School  building. 

Minnesota. — The  following  teachers  have  been  chosen  by  the  State  Nor- 
mal Board  for  the  school  at  St.  Cloud.  D.  L.  Kiehle,  Principal ;  T.  J.  Gray, 
Natural  Science  and  Mathematics  ;  Miss  E.  M.  Stewart,  Methods  and  Superin- 
tendent of  Model  School ;  Miss.  A.  M.  Guernsey,  Botany,  Drawing,  and 
Physiology ;  Miss  Mary  Gunderson,  Grammar,  Geography,  and  History ; 
Miss  Mary  L.  Gilman,  Assistant  in  Model. 

New  York. — A  young  lad  thirteen  years  old  has  been  found  in  New  York 
who  can  multiply  mentally  two  numbers  of  seven  figures  each,  and  do  it  more 
rapidly  than  a  rapid  accountant  with  pencil  and  paper.  He  does  it  by  mul- 
tiplying from  left  to  right,  and  can  calculate  interest,  extract  the  square  root, 
and  combine  factors  in  the  same  way  quite  as  rapidly.  The  study  of  Ger- 
man has  been  excluded  from  the  public  schools  of  Rochester.  The  Board 

of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York,  as  trustess  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  have  reduced  the  salary  of  the  Professor  of  Spanish  to  #3,000, 
and  elected  Prof.  David  B.  Scott  to  the  chair  of  English  Literature,  in  place 
of  Prof.  Barton,  lately  deceased.  The  offices  of  Principal  of  the  introductory 
class  and  Vice-President  of  the  College  were  abolished.  A  by-law  providing 
that  professors  shall  work  "  not  more  "  than  three  hours  was  changed  to 

"not  less"  than  three  hours.  Governor  Robinson  has  checked  another 

advance  movement  in  educational  matters  by  vetoing  the  bill  allowing  women 

on  the  school  boards  of  the  state.  The  thirty-second  anniversary  of  the 

New  York  State  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  at  Plattsburgh,  July 
24th,  25th,  and  26th.    A  very  interesting  programme  has  been  published. 

North  Carolina. — A  normal  school  is  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
University  during  the  summer  vacation,  to  which  all  teachers  are  invited  free 
of  charge.  The  conveniences  of  the  University  will  be  used  for  the  school 
free  of  charge.  This  is  in  lieu  of  a  state  normal  school,  for  which  the  appro- 
priation is  limited  to  two  years. 

Ohio. — -The  buildings  of  Miami  University  are  to  be  used  for  the  next  ten 
years  for  a  scientific  and  classical  preparatory  school,  having  been  leased  by  a 

gentleman  for  that  purpose.  The  Swedenborgians  are  about  to  finish  the 

endowment  of  their  university  at  Urbana. 

Wisconsin.— The  Jefferson  County  Union  speaking  of  the  Fort  Atkinson 
High  School,  says  :  '■  From  no  other  school  in  the  state,  of  the  kind,  do 
scholars  go  forth  better  drilled  and  grounded  in  the  elements  of  a  sound  Eng- 
lish education.  To  graduate  from  the  Fort  Atkinson  High  School  means  the 
final  culmination  of  a  five  years'  course  of  thorough  conscientious  study  under 
the  watchful  care  and  guidance  of  one  of  the  best  educators  in  the  north- 
west." The  anniversary  exercises  at  Beloit  College  occur  next  week,  begin- 
ning Sunday  with  the  Baccalaureate  sermon,  by  Prest.  Chapin.  Commence- 
ment Wednesday  morning.— —The  name  of  President  Whitford,  of  Milton 
College,  has  been  mentioned  by  some  of  the  papers  of  the  state,  as  a  candidate 
for  State  Superintendent. 


CHICAGO  NOTES. 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  June  14th,  some  important 
business  was  transacted.    The  resignation  of  Supt.  J.  L.  Pickard  was 
presented  and  laid  over  till  the  next  meeting.    The  following  report  was  then 

presented : 

The  Committee  on  Salaries  have  had  under  careful  consideration  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  salaries  of  the  employes  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
unanimously  concur  in  recommending  the  following  schedule  of  salaries  for 
officers  and  teachers  for  the  remainder  of  the  calendar  year,  1877  : 

Rate  of  annual 

salaries. 

Superintendent  of  Schools.    #3,000 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools   2,500 

Principal  ol  High  School   2,250 

Principals  of  Division  High  Schools   2,000 

Clerk  of  Board  of  Education  .'   1,875 

Attorney  of  Board  of  Education   1,875 

Building  and  Supply  Agent     ',875 

Principals  of  16-room  buildings   1,550 

Special  teacher  of  vocal  music   1,500 

Special  teacher  of  drawing   1,500 

(Not  to  exceed  12)  teachers  in  High  School   1,500 

Principals  of  12-room  Grammar  Schools     1,350 

Special  teacher  of  German   1,200 

(Not  to  exceed  6)  teachers  in  High  School   1,000 

Principals  of  12-room  Primary  Schools     goo 

Head  Assistants  in  Moseley  and  Skinner  Schools   900 

Principal  of  Wicker  Park  School   goo 

Principals  of  Lawndale  School   Elizabeth  Street,  and  S.  Union  Street  Schools   825 

Assistant  Clerks  in  the  offices  of  the  Board     800 

Principal  of  Sheldon  Primary  School   800 

High  School  teachers  (other  than  above  designated)    750 

Head  Assistants  in  Grammar  Schools    750 

Principals  in  Primary  Schools,  heretofore  paid  $725  and  #687.50   750 

Salary  of  School  Agent   450 

REGULAR  TEACHERS  OF  DIVISIONS. 

Gram.  Prim. 

For  first  and  second  years  of  service  $450  #400 

For  third  and  fourth  years  of  service    550  500 

For  fifth  and  sixth  years  of  service   650  600 

We  recommend  that  the  double  or  half-day  divisions  be  abolished. 

The  aggregate  of  expenditures  provided  for  in  the  schedule  of  salaries  here 
recommended  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  schedule  upon  which  we  are  now 
working.  The  new  schedule  simply  provides  for  a  more  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  funds  placed  at  our  disposal. 

Charles  H.  Reed, 
Isaac  N.  Arnold, 
Rodney  Welch, 

Committee  on  Salaries. 
This  report  was  adopted,  after  fixing  the  salaries  of  principals  of  grammar 
schools  at  #1,000,  and  of  division  high  schools  at  #1,875,  a  reduction  of  #125 
in  case  of  the  latter. 

EDUCATIONAL  CALENDAR. 

[Announcements  of  educational  gatherings,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  are  invited  for  in- 
sertion in  this  list.] 


June  26. 
"  26. 


July 


Aug. 


29. 

9- 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
12. 

'7- 

24. 

25- 

28. 
7- 
7- 

14. 

29. 


Missouri  Teachers'  Association,  Sedalia,  3  days. 

State  Teachers'  Association,  Emporia,  Kansas,  3  days. 

County  Superintendents'  Convention,  Emporia,  Kansas,  I  day. 

American  Institute  of  Instruction,  Montpelier,  Vt.,  3  days. 

German  Summer  School,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  4  weeks. 

French  Normal  School,  Amherst  College,  6  weeks. 

American  Philological  Association,  Baltimore,  Md.,  3  days. 

Educational  Association  of  Virginia,  Fredericksburg,  3  days. 

Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association,  Easton. 

Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association,  Green  Bay,  3  days. 

N.  Y.  State  Teachers'  Association,  Plattsburgh,  3  days. 

New  England  Normal  Institute,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  4  weeks. 

Minnesota  Educational  Association,  Mankato,  4  days. 

Pennsylvania  Teachers'  Association,  Erie,  3  days. 

Exam,  of  Candidates  for  State  Certificate,  Madison,  Wis.,  5  days. 

National  Educational  Association,  Louisville,  Ky.,  3  days. 

Arkansas  State  Teachers'  Association. 


Publishers'  Notes. 


OUR  subscribers  will  remember  that  next  week  the  editors  and  publishers 
of  the  Weekly  will  take  their  summer  vacation!    Do  not  expect  an- 
other paper  until  the  week  after. 

— County  superintendents  and  institute  conductors  are  invited  to  send  to  us 
for  circulars  and  specimen  copies  of  the  Weekly  to  lay  before  the  teachers 
at  the  summer  institutes  in  all  the  states.  Our  clubbing  rates  make  the 
Weekly  the  cheapest  educational  journal  in  the  country,  and  we  hope  to  re- 
ceive a  club  of  at  least  ten  from  every  institute — from  some,  fifty  and  a  hun- 
dred. 

— We  have  information  that  may  be  of  value  to  some  of  our  readers,  and 
we  hasten  to  make  it  known.  Mr.  R.  F.  Bowdish,  206  Broadway,  New  York, 
has  a  microscope  of  very  high  power  and  elaborately  mounted,  manufactured 
in  Paris,  worth  at  least  #75,  which  can  be  purchased  for  about  #50.  We  ad- 
vise those  who  anticipate  purchasing  such  an  instrument  to  write  to  him. 
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CHICAGO,  THURSDAY,  JULY  5,  1877. 

Editorial. 

THE  foundations  of  all  that  a  nation  is  expected  to  become 
must  be  securely  laid  in  the  education  of  its  people.  This 
cardinal  truth  should  neither  be  forgotten  nor  ignored  by  its 
educators  and  statesmen  if  they  would  prove  themselves  to  be 
wise  master-builders.  Are  unity,  loyalty,  and  justice  univer- 
sally to  prevail  in  the  good  time  coming?  Then  they  must  be 
taught,  illustrated,  and  enforced  in  all  the  schools  of  the  seed- 
time present.  Does  the  nation  aspire  to  material  greatness  ? 
Would  it  seek  the  fullest  development  of  its  gigantic  resources? 
Would  it  see  its  forests  felled  and  replanted,  its  mineral  treasures 
utilized,  its  manufactures  nourish,  its  sails  whiten  every  sea,  its 
people  blessed  with  the  fruits  of  plenty,  and  gladdened  with  the 
wine  and  oil  of  contentment  and  happiness?  Then  the  practice 
of  industry,  frugality,  and  thrift  must  be  made  the  habit  of  its 
rising  generations  until  these  virtues  become  universal.  The 
labor  of  the  hand  and  the  sweat  of  the  brow  must  be  inculcated 
as  no  less  honorable  than  the  toil  of  the  brain.  That  education 
which  breeds  a  contempt  for  manual  labor  is  a  national  curse. 
That  school  or  system  of  schools  which  tends  to  draw  the  masses 
of  the  people  out  of  their  legitimate  spheres,  and  excite  in  them  a 
feeling  of  discontent  with  industrial  pursuits,  is  radically  wrong, 
and  calls  for  a  radical  remedy. 

There  is  a  positive  tendency  in  mental  labor  to  disincline  the 
individual  from  physical  labor.  There  is  a  positive  tendency  in 
popular  education,  as  at  present  conducted,  to  indispose  the 
masses  of  the  people  to  the  pursuit  of  industrial  avocations. 
There  is  a  constantly  growing  tendency  among  the  youth  of  our 
rural  districts  to  rush  to  the  cities  in  search  of  sedentary  employ- 
ments. The  so-called  learned  professions  are  greatly  overstocked. 
Many  good  farmers  and  mechanics  are  spoiled  to  make  briefless 
lawyers  and  indifferent  doctors.  Many  a  sacred  desk  is  occupied 
by  those  who  have  had  no  higher  call  than  a  chronic  disposition 
to  prove  the  proposition  that  man  is  a  lazy  animal.  Government 
offices  have  been  multiplied  far  beyond  the  public  necessitties  o 


make  places  for  rampant  and  seedy  seekers  after  the  spoils  of  po- 
litical power,  who  despise  labor.  Thousands  of  able-bodied  men 
lounge  idly  at  street  corners,  who  should  be  felling  the  forests, 
turning  the  virgin  soil,  and  reaping  the  golden  grain  of  our  vast 
unoccupied  acres,  or  guiding  the  wheels  of  our  manifold  me- 
chanical and  manufacturing  industries,  or  spreading  the  sails  of 
our  commercial  marine  to  the  breezes  of  every  clime.  The 
country  fairly  trembles  under  the  tread  of  tramps  seeking  to  live 
by  their  wits,  rather  than  earn  the  sweet  bread  of  honest  and 
honorable  toil. 

But  these  deplorable  results  cannot  be  credited  exclusively  to 
the  tendency  of  brain  labor  to  disincline  from  muscular  labor. 
There  is  another  cause  lying  down  deep  in  the  soil  of  early  edu- 
cation, that  is  even  more  prolific  in  evil  consequences  than  the 
indisposition  referred  to.    The  American  child,  both  at  home 
and  at  school,  is  perpetually  stimulated  by  false  motives.    He  is 
made  to  believe  that  he  may  yet  become  a  president,  governor, 
or  member  of  congress,  as  though  public  position  was  the  pass- 
port to  honor  and  respectability,  alone.     He  is  virtually  taught, 
both  by  precept  and  example,  that  he  may  acquire  a  great  fortune, 
as  though  wealth  were  the  chief  end  of  human  existence.  He 
is  frequently  taunted  with  the  query  whether  he  means  to  be  a 
hewer  of  wood,  and  drawer  of  water,  or  whether  he  wishes  to 
remain  a  farmer  or  mechanic  for  life,  as  though  the  labor  of  the 
hand  and  the  sweat  of  the  brow  were  the  sum  of  human  evil,  and 
the  sign  and  seal  of  human  degradation.    Among  the  women 
the  passion  for  dress  and  display,  and  the  slavery  of  fashion,  are 
cultivated  as  fine  arts.    The  average  American  girl  is  irrepar- 
ately  spoiled,  ere  yet  she  scarcely  reaches  her  teens,  by  false  and 
superficial  ideas  as  to  the  true  aims  of  life,  by  an  indisposition 
for  health-giving  labor,  and  by  visionary  notions  of  her  relations 
to  the  other  sex  and  to  society.    The  average  American  servant 
girl  has  outgrown  her  business,  and  now  assumes  to  dictate  terms 
to  the  helpless  mistress  of  the  household  she  condescends  to  serve  . 
The  average  American  boy  knows  more  than  his  father,  is  master 
of  his  mother,  disrespectful  to  his  superiors,  and  insolent  to 
everybody.    Rampant  rowdyism  blossoms  on  every  street  corner. 
Juvenile  obedience  has  become  a  rare  virtue.    Juvenile  industry 
is  unfashionable  ;  juvenile  theft  an  everyday  pastime  ;  and  juve- 
nile robberies  and  murders  are  commonplaces  so  frequent  as  to 
have  ceased  to  be  more  than  a  nine-days  wonder. 

We  boldly  affirm  that  these  are  among  the  outgrowths  of  a 
defective  and  partial  education.  They  are  the  fruit  of  bad  seed 
sown  in  childhood.  They  are  the  outcome  of  wrong  motives 
and  mistaken  methods  applied  in  the  early  stages  of  educational 
development.  Such  results  are  as  certain  to  follow  the  applica- 
tion of  such  motives  and  methods,  as  are  the  deep  shadows  of 
night  to  succeed  the  setting  of  the  sun.  In  the  silent  realms  of 
God's  moral  universe,  no  less  than  in  the  domain  of  his  material 
forces,  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  unerringly  executes  His  im- 
mutable decrees.  As  we  sow,  so  shall  we  reap.  Whether  the 
harvest  shall  prove  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  a  glory  or  a  shame,  waits 
upon  the  choice  of  the  seed-time  and  the  wisdom  of  the  sower. 
Whether  these  "  little  ones "  shall  soar  with  the  angels  or  sink 
with  the  demons,  is  a  question  preeminently  of  the  influences, 
motives,  and  methods  employed  in  the  spiritual  and  intellectual 
training  of  the  earlier  years.    Whether  they  shall  be  schooled  to 
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intelligence,  industry,  honor,  and  virtue,  must  be  determined  by 
causes  no  less  inevitable  in  their  consequences  than  those  which 
bind  the  atoms  or  wheel  the  spheres. 

We  hold  this  truth  to  be  self-evident,  that  in  the  homes  and 
schools  of  the  people  everywhere  the  great  lesson  of  the  dignity 
and  duty  of  manual  labor  should  be  assiduously  taught  and  prac- 
tically enforced.  The  sentiment  that  such  labor  is  no  less  hon- 
orable than  useful  and  necessary  should  universally  prevail.  To 
impress  this  truth  upon  the  minds  of  American  youth  should  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  a  system  of 
education  for  the  masses  of  the  people.  Aspirations  for  the  hon- 
ors and  emoluments  of  office,  the  greed  of  gain,  and  the  lust  for 
power  should  receive  a  salutary  and  decided  check.  The  virtue 
of  contentment  with  the  allotments  of  Providence,  and  the  duty 
of  doing  faithfully  and  well  whatever  the  hands  find  to  do,  are 
the  foundations  of  that  new  gospel  of  education  which  should 
be  preached  to  every  creature  in  a  land  where  honest  labor  yields 
the  rich  fruits  of  national  independence,  and  the  peace  of  mind 
that  neither  wealth,  nor  power,  nor  the  fleeting  honors  of  this 
world  can  give.  But  more  than  this.  The  most  thorough  and 
comprehensive  measures  for  instruction  and  practice  in  the  arts 
of  life  should  be  inaugurated.  Industrial  schools  should  be  es- 
tablished as  an  integral  part  of  our  system  of  public  education. 
The  labor  of  head  and  hand,  of  brain  and  muscle,  should  be 
coordinated  in  bringing  forth  the  joint  products  of  human  industry 
and  skill.  Labor  should  be  taught  as  a  duty,  and,  if  need  be, 
enforced  as  a  habit  of  daily  life.  Other  and  older  nations  have 
grasped  this  truth,  and  are  giving  it  effect  in  the  establishment 
of  industrial  schools.  Our  agricultural  colleges,  ostensibly 
created  to  accomplish  these  beneficent  ends,  are  affording  a  mas- 
terly illustration  of  the  way  not  to  do  it.  They  are  above  and 
beyond  the  masses.  But  few  of  those  for  whom  these  colleges 
were  designed  are  found  within  their  walls,  and  they  are  there  to 
be  educated  above  the  paternal  calling,  not  in  it  and  for  it.  For 
the  industrial  classes  that  make  up  the  masses,  we  need  industrial 
elementary  schools  that  shall  be  within  their  reach  and  adapted 
to  their  circumstances.    Shall  we  have  them  ? 


THE    SPELLING  REFORM  FROM  A  PUBLISHER'S 
STANDPOINT. 

O.  C.  Blackmer,  Prest.  Adams,  Blackmer  <S:  Lyon  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago. 

IN  the  Report  on  Spelling,  adopted  by  the  American  Philologi- 
cal Association,  at  its  last  annual  meeting,  is  the  following  : 
"The  ideal  of  an  alphabet  is  that  every  sound  should  have 
its  own  unvarying  sign,  and  every  sign  its  own  unvarying  sound. " 

"The  Roman  alphabet  is  so  widely  and  so  firmly  established  in 
use  among  the  leading  civilized  nations  that  it  can  not  be  dis- 
placed ;  in  adapting  it  to  improved  use  for  English,  the  efforts  of 
scholars  should  be  directed  towards  its  use  with  uniformity  and 
in  conformity  with  other  nations." 

At  the  International  Convention  for  the  amendment  of  the 
English  orthography,  which  met  in  Philadelphia  last  year,  the 
committee  on  new  letters  for  the  phonetic  alphabet  reported  that 
"they  arrange  the  vowel  letters,  so  far  as  they  deem  advisable, 
in  pairs,  short  and  long,  and  propose  that  the  long  shall  be 
formed  from  the  short  by  a  slight  modification,  for  instance,^an 
added  stroke  or  an  indentation,  and  use  the  old  form  for  short 
letters." 

Looking  through  Dr.  March's  admirable  address,  delivered 
before  the  Spelling  Reform  Convention,  I  find  the  following  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  best  to  inaugurate  and  carry  out  the  reform  in 
the  use  of  the  new  letters.    He  says : 


"It  is  thought  that  it  will  be  hard  to  introduce  this  scheme; 
that  the  printers  can  not  use  it  for  want  of  types,  and  that  no 
one  can  read  it  without  study.  These  objections  have  force 
against  the  sudden  use  of  the  whole  scheme,  but  may  be  met  by 
its  gradual  introduction,  and  by  temporary  expedients.  Three 
lines  of  movement  are  needed,  one  to  render  the  new  types  fa- 
miliar to  the  public,  a  second  to  carry  out  the  system  of  uniform 
use  of  all  the  letters,  a  third  to  drop  silent  letters.  Something 
may  be  done  in  each  line  at  once,  but  the  first  naturally  leads  the 
way.  The  new  letters  may  be  substituted  for  the  old  ones  which 
they  resemble,  when  the  old  ones  have  the  intended  sound,  with- 
out embarrassing  any  reader;  and  when  the  new  letters  have  be- 
come familiar,  they  can  be  gradually  used  whenever  their  sounds 
occur." 

Wishing  to  aid  the  movement  in  Dr.  March's  first  line,  and 
looking  at  the  Reform  through  a  publisher's  eyes,  I  began  to 
search  for  an  alphabet  which  should  fulfill  the  conditions  above 
required ;  at  the  same  time  remembering  that  many  of  my 
patrons  are  indifferent,  if  not  hostile,  to  the  Reform,  that  an  "al- 
tered orthography  will  be  unavoidably  offensive  to  those  who 
are  first  called  upon  to  use  it,"  and  that,  hence,  I  must  not  in- 
troduce to  my  readers  any  very  unusual  looking  characters.  If 
the  hat  and  boots  are  new,  the  coat  and  pants  must  have  a  fa- 
miliar look  ;  nor  must  I  allow  Mr.  E.  to  come  in  on  his  head  and 
claim  that  he  is  Mr.  U. 

I  have  applied  the  Darwinian  theory  of  "selection"  to  the 
many  new  and  excellent  forms  of  letters  suggested,  and  have 
"evolved"  an  alphabet  that  I  am  willing  to  introduce  to  my 
readers,  believing  that  they  will  not  be  shocked  by  the  acquaint- 
ance. If  this  alphabet  does  not  substantiate  another  of  Mr. 
Darwin's  theories — "the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  I  trust  it  will 
prove  to  be,  at  least,  the  "connecting  link"  to  something  better. 

Some  of  these  letters 


PROPOSED  ALPHABET, 


VOWELS 

AND  DIl'TUONGS. 

i  t 

as  in 

mit, 

mit; 

me, 

me. 

e  a 

(i 

met, 

met; 

mate, 

mate. 

a  a 

a 

fat, 

fat; 

fare, 

fure. 

a  a 

ti 

ask, 

ask; 

arm, 

arm. 

V  V 

11 

but, 

but; 

burn, 

burn. 

&  er 

ii 

not. 

not; 

nor, 

ncrr. 

0  0 

11 

obey. 

obey; 

note, 

note. 

u  u 

11 

pull, 

pull: 

rude, 

rude. 

i 

11 

piue, 

Pine; 

ei 

it 

noise. 

noise ; 

au 

11 

house, 

hause ; 

H 

11 

music, 

niu.sic. 

are  not  as  systematical  as 
I  could  wish,  for  I  was; 
obliged  to  cut  them  into 
shape  with  a  jack-knife, 
and  I  am  not  as  handy 
with  that  instrument  as 
was  Jim  Fenton,  who, 
when  asked  by  the  doctor ! 
if  he   had  ever  seen  a 
"pineal  gland,"  respond- ' 
ed   promptly,  "I  make 

'em.  I  whittle  'em  out  Examples  of  the  use  of  e  and  u. 
evenin's,  ye  know."  But  wt  he  the  see  seat  seize  siege 
let  some  punch-cutting  j  deny  receive  believe 
artist  take  them  in  hand,  !  up  us  sun  must  rung  cluster 
and  I  believe  there  will  j  husky  plunder  subvert  husband 
be  such  a  strong  family  resemblance  to  the  old  letters,  that  they 
will  say,  "Behold  our  long-lost  brothers,  come  home  to  help  us  !" 

It  will  be  noticed  that  my  vowel-scheme  differs  from  the  score 
or  more  submitted  to  the  Philological  Association,  especially  in 
the  characters  used  to  represent  the  long  sound  of  e,  as  in  me, 
and  the  sounds  of  u  in  but  and  burn.  In  most  of  the  other 
alphabets,  long  e  is  represented  by  some  form  of  i,  and  short  u 
by  a  turned  e,  thus,  a. 

With  these  types  one  would  print  as  follows :  Thl  boy  may 
bl  hangry,  bat  hi  mast  not  tat  thl  nat.  If  I  should  so  use,  or 
misuse,  types  in  my  publication,  my  readers  would  have  reason 
to  think  I  had  introduced  a  new  language,  or  that  the  letters  had 
been  on  a  spree.  But  I  could  print,  The  boy  may  be  hungry, 
but  he  must  not  eat  the  nut — and  have  the  change  scarcely 
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noticed.  In  the  August  number  of  my  child's  paper,  "  The 
Little  Folks,"  I  use  these  two  new  letters  when  the  old  ones, 
which  they  resemble,  have  the  required  sound. 

I  fear  that  the  idea  of  a  continental  vowel-basis  is  pushed  too 
far — so  far  that  the  common  people  will  not  follow,  and  we  pub- 
lishers can  not  use  the  alphabet.  As  the  English  people  must  in  - 
augurate  and  complete  this  Spelling  Reform,  and  must  bear  all  the 
brunt  of  the  battle,  why  not,  so  far  as  possible,  give  them  their 
old  familiar  weapons  to  fight  with  ?  AVhy  insist  that  the  long 
sound  of  e  shall  be  represented — at  least  in  this  initial  stage  of 
the  reform — by  the  continental  i?  Is  not  this  character,  su- 
perior in  every  respect  ?  There  is  enough  of  the  continental  i 
in  the  first  part,  and  of  the  English  c  in  the  last  part,  to  satisfy 
both  parties.    Let  us  unite  on  this  character. 

Again,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  use  a  turned  e  for  the 
sounds  of  u  in  the  words  but  and  burn.  We  must  have  some- 
thing that  looks  like  the  old  u.  I  am  aware  that  the  sound  of  u 
in  burn  is  now  represented  by  many  other  letters  and  combina- 
tions, as  in  the  words  her,  fir,  odor,  satyr,  earth,  etc.,  etc.,  but 
in  the  character  I  propose  for  this  sound,  one  can  see  suggestions 
of  nearly  all  of  them.  These  three  letters  seem  to  me  to  fulfill 
all  the  conditions  required,  and  I  hope  they  will  be  adopted. 

The  Spelling  Reform,  at  its  best,  is  a  bitter  pill  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  and  if  we  expect  success  the  pill  must  be 
sugar-coated  and  homoeopathic  in  size.  The  change  must  be 
very  gradual,  with  letters  that  are  familiar  and  attractive. 

The  first  great  want  is  types  with  which  to  acquaint  our  readers 
with  the  new  letters.  These  will  be  forthcoming  as  soon  as  there 
is  a  demand  for  them.  Type-founders  will  make  the  new  punches 
if  they  can  sell  the  type.  Four  dollars  will  pay  for  a  new  punch. 
Fifty  dollars  will  supply  punches  for  the  new  vowels  in  the  lower 
case  of  the  most  frequently  used  fonts. 

Nor  will  this  change  of  types  be  so  expensive  to  the  publishers 
of  magazines,  and  books,  and  newspapers,  as  is  supposed.  The 
life  of  ordinary  type  under  the  press  will  not  average  more  than 
three  years.  We  are  constantly  purchasing  more  or  less  new 
type  to  supply  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  old.  As  all  the  old 
vowel  letters  will  be  used  in  the  new  spelling,  no  types  need  be 
thrown  away.  If  publishers  favorable  to  this  reform  will  expend 
a  few  dollars  for  one  new  letter,  and  will  begin  to  use  it,  all  the 
rest  will  follow  in  due  time. 

We  are  all  awaiting  the  action  ot  the  American  Philological 
Association,  and  of  the  Spelling  Reform  Association,  at  their 
next  annual  meeting.  -  With  the  endorsement  of  such  bodies, 
representing  the  best  scholarship  of  the  country,  we  could  pre- 
sent these  new  letters  to  our  readers,  and  confidently  expect  to 
have  our  drafts  on  their  prejudices  honored. 

Contributions. 

THE  "NORMAL  PROBLEM"  IN  MICHIGAN. 
C.  F.  R.  Bellows,  State  Normal  School,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 

IN  our  last  article,  we  considered  in  a  rather  general  manner  the  appropri- 
ate work,  as  we  conceive  it,  of  the  normal  school,  and  the  urgent  need 
there  is  of  earnest  and  united  effort  on  the  part  of  all  connected  with  normal 
schools  to  bring  those  schools,  as  far  as  possible,  into  their  proper  relation 
with  the  other  parts  of  our  educational  system.  It  is  the  design  of  the  present 
paper  to  indicate  somewhat  specifically  what  we  believe  to  be  the  true  line 
of  operation  in  the  solution  of  the  "  normal  problem,"  as  it  seems  to  pre- 
sent itself  here  in  Michigan.  The  data  from  which  such  a  consideration 
must  proceed  in  any  given  case  appear  to  us  to  be  :  (i),  the  present  ability 
of  the  public  or  academic  schools  to  afford  the  requisite  preparation  for  true 


normal  school  work,  and  (2),  whatever  may  seem  to  be  necessary  that  the 
normal  school  should  do  in  order  to  meet  most  perfectly  the  current  wants  of 
the  public  schools,  and  also  to  provide  suitably  for  their  further  development 
and  continued  growth.  What  can  the  schools  teach  to-day,  and  how  well, 
and  what,  now  poorly  taught  or  not  at  all,  ought  they  to  be  able  to  teach  well 
to-morrow,  are  the  questions  upon  which  the  whole  matter  rests. 

The  first  of  these  inquiries  is  a  question  of  fact  ascertainable  by  almost  any 
one,  by  a  simple  inspection  ;  the  second  is  one  rather  of  opinion,  and,  as  such, 
to  be  determined  by  the  wisdom  and  good  judgment  of  those  chiefly  who  are 
charged  with  normal  school  work. 

The  problem  under  consideration  is  thus  a  question  as  to  the  relation,  on  one 
hand,  of  the  public  school  to  the  normal  school,  and  on  the  other,  of  the 
normal  school  to  the  public  school.  To  determine  correctly  these  reciprocals 
is  the  solution  sought. 

By  the  public  school  is  meant  our  system  of  popular  education  embracing, 
(1),  what  we  shall  call  the  district  school,  and  (2),  the  different  classes  and 
grades  of  what  are  termed  graded  schools.  Each  of  the  divisions  herein  in- 
volved has  its  own  particular  relation  to  the  normal  school,  and  also,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  normal  school  has  a  certain  relation  to  it.  Of  course,  it  is 
meant,  in  speaking  of  the  relation  of  schools,  to  refer  to  the  relation  of  the 
work  of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other,  its  connection  and  dependence. 

From  these  preliminaries,  we  now  proceed  to  the  consideration,  first,  of 
what  the  district  schools  can  teach,  and  how  well,  as  regards  the  dependence 
of  the  work  of  the  normal  school,  they  can  do  their  work.  According  to 
general  usage,  the  subjects  pursued  in  the  district  school  are  reading,  writ- 
ing, orthography,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography.  Other  studies  are 
sometimes  found,  and  one  or  more  of  the  above  may  be  occasionally  wanting. 
Nevertheless,  we  may  regard  the  branches  named  as  constituting  uniformly 
the  district  school  course.  Teachers  are  required  by  law  to  "  possess  a 
thorough  and  accurate  knowledge  "  of  those  branches. 

Here  then  are  the  two  things  — the  studies  forming  the  district  school  curric- 
ulum, and  a  provision  looking,  as  far  as  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  of 
those  studies  goes,  to  the  result  of  their  being  thoroughly  and  well  taught. 
Of  course  the  intention  of  the  statutory  provision  may  not  always  be  fully 
realized.  Indeed,  it  is  known  that  even  within  the  narrow  scope  of  the  dis- 
trict school  work  we  often  find  very  wide  deficiency  of  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  teachers,  and  very  poor  service  at  their  hands  in  the  schools.  The  normal 
schools,  however,  virtually  take  no  notice  of  this  fact,  since  they  nevertheless 
uniformly  require  as  a  condition  of  admission  that  applicants  shall  possess  a 
good  knowledge  of  each  of  the  branches  above  named. 

It  was  thus  generally  assumed,  and,  so  far  as  will  be  noticed,  it  constitutes 
a  substantial  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  normal  schools  that  the  lowest 
branch  of  our  public  schools  not  only  has  a  sufficiently  full  course,  but  also  is, 
in  the  main,  able  to  do  its  work  preparatory  to  that  of  the  normal  school  in  a 
quite  acceptable  manner.  Thus,  to  the  district  schools  the  normal  schools 
practically  say,  "  There  is  no  need  of  our  doing  your  work.  It  is  out  of  our 
line  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  second,  the  opportunities  you  afford  are  so 
accessible  to  all,  and  your  ability  to  do  what  is  required  so  ample,  that  it  is 
unncessary  for  us  to  occupy  your  ground.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  look  to 
you  for  the  suitable  performance  of  your  appropriate  functions,  to  the  end, 
that  so  far  as  the  character  and  the  success  of  our  work  depend  upon  yours  we 
may  be  able  to  execute  our  proper  functions  in  a  truly  consistent  and  satisfac- 
tory manner." 

The  adoption  of  the  customary  requirements  of  admission  to  our  normal 
schools  is  thus  really  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  those  schools  of  a  relation 
of  the  district  school  branch  of  our  system  to  the  normal  school.  Nor  can  it 
be  a  relation  of  any  other  than  the  lowest  branch  of  our  public  schools,  since 
it  is  only  here  that  the  subjects  enumerated  in  the  standards  of  admission  con- 
spicuously constitute  the  characteristic  course  of  study. 

This  brings  us  to  the  inquiry,  what  is  the  corresponding  or  reciprocal  re- 
lation of  the  normal  school  to  the  district  or  lower  grade  schools  ?  This 
relation  can  certainly  be  no  other  than  that  in  which  the  normal  school 
stands  in  a  work  of  preparing  teachers  specially  for  these  schools.  Neither 
of  the  two  relations  can  any  more  than  answer  to  the  other.  And  if  one  is 
expressed  by  certain  requirements  of  academic  knowledge  of  reading,  writing, 
orthography,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography  only,  then  the  other  is  to  be 
measured  by  what  the  normal  school  needs  to  do  in  provision  for  the  success- 
ful teaching  merely  of  those  branches.  Now  we  are  not  saying  in  this  that 
the  work  of  the  normal  school  is  that  of  preparing  only  teachers  of  the  lower 
schools  ;  but  we  are  simply  stating  what  we  understand  the  second  member  of 
the  equation  must  be  accordingly  as  the  first  is  epresented  by  the  customary 
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requirements  of  admission  to  normal  schools.  Here  is  perceivable  then,  a  de- 
finite and  tangible  relation,  and  one  thoroughly  consistent  with  the  true  idea 
of  a  normal  school,  as  universally  admitted— a  relation  simply  of  a  neces- 
sary academic  preparation  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a  corresponding  profes- 
sional equipment  on  the  other. 

Passing  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  relations  between  the  higher  branches 
of  the  public  school  and  the  normal  school,  we  find  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  question  precisely  analogous  to  those  we  have  been  contemplating. 
Answering  to  the  legally  recognized  primary  school  course  above  mentioned 
there  are  the  equally  well  established  courses  of  the  higher  or  graded  schools. 
A  complete  and  thorough  course  of  this  kind  has  been  carefully  prepared  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Superintendents'  Association,  and  has  been  adopted 
by  nearly  all  the  graded  schools  which  had  not  already  good  and  well  ar- 
ranged courses.  Our  public  school  system  has  become  generally  and  quite 
highly  developed.  What  the  advanced  grades  of  our  schools  can  teach  is  as 
definitely  determined  as  the  similar  question  is  in  the  case  of  the  district 
schools.  Moreover,  the  opportunities  for  academic  preparation,  even  of  a 
high  order,  are  within  the  quite  easy  reach  of  all  within  our  borders. 

But,  if  what  we  have  been  saying  of  the  higher  schools  concerns  rather 
■what  they  teach  than  how  well,  where  shall  we  find  the  answer  of  the  latter 
question  ?  In  this  state,  and  doubtless  as  well  also  in  others,  we  can  find  it 
precisely  where  we  found  the  answer  of  the  similar  question  concerning  the 
lower  schools,  viz.,  in  the  established  practice  of  the  Normal  School  itself.  It 
has  peen  the  custom  of  the  Michigan  Normal  School  for  a  number  of  years 
now  to  receive  graduates  from  the  graded  schools  of  the  state  without  ex- 
animation.  Credit  is  given  them  as  to  all  the  academic  work  they  have  had 
in  the  schools  from  which  they  come,  without  a  single  question,  only  as  it 
may  be  asked  incidentally  in  connection  with  their  professional  work.  A 
greater  or  less  number  of  this  class  of  students  is  graduated  from  the  Normal 
School  each  Commencement,  having  completed  at  least  the  higher  professional 
course  of  English  studies,  in  one  year.  Here  thus  is  a  most  unequivocal  and 
emphatic  indorsement  of  the  ability  of  the  higher  schools  to  prepare  students 
for  the  Normal  School. 

What  then  is  the  relation  of  those  schools  to  the  Normal  School,  and  what 
that  of  the  Normal  School  to  them?  Is  it  not  that,  on  the  one  hand,  which 
the  higher  schools  sustain  as  the  source  of  all  that  measure  of  advanced 
academic  preparation  which  is  required  for  the  higher  professional  work  of 
the  Normal  School,  and,  on  the  other,  that  in  which  the  Normal  School  stands 
in  the  work  of  fitting  such  as  already  have  the  requisite  advanced  prepara- 
tion, for  the  corresponding  positions  of  the  teacher  ? 

If  the  solution  of  the  problem  we  are  considering  means,  as  we  understand 
it  does,  the  reduction  of  academic  work  in  normal  schools  to  a  minimum,  we 
can  discover  no. other  possible  mode  of  procedure  than  by  establishing,  and 
rendering  thoroughly  effective  between  each  of  the  several  distinct  divisions 
of  our  academic  school  system  and  the  normal  school,  such  relations  as  we 
have  now  indicated,  at  two  of  the  principal  points  of  the  series.  This  would 
necessitate  the  adoption  of,  say,  four  different  courses  of  professional  study. 
First,  a  course  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  rural  schools,  and  for  the 
primary  departments  of  the  graded  schools ;  second,  a  course  for  teachers  of 
the  schools  in  the  small  towns  or  hamlets,  and  of  the  grammar  school  depart- 
ments of  the  graded  schools  ;  third,  a  course  for  teachers  of  the  high  school 
departments  of  a  class  of  graded  schools  having  only  English  studies ;  and 
fourth,  a  course  embracing  modern  and  ancient  languages  for  teachers  of  the 
highest  positions  in  the  public  schools. 

With  some  such  scheme  of  graded  normal  courses  as  this,  and  with  the 
requirements  of  admission  to  each  carefully  gauged  by  the  customary  studies 
of  the  grade  of  school  to  which  that  particular  course  corresponds,  the  normal 
problem  may  be  solved.  Otherwise,  we  are  confident  it  never  can  be.  This, 
of  course,  is  said  on  the  supposition  that  a  plan  is  sought  by  which  academic 
work  in  normal  schools  shall  be,  as  far  as  possible,  avoided.  If  this  is  not 
what  is  wanted,  if  it  must  needs  be  that  the  work  of  the  normal  school  be 
such  as  shall  cause  the  sck®ol  to  draw  as  strongly  as  possible  upon  that  class 
of  persons  whose  chief  object  in  attending  school  is  the  attainment  of  academic 
knowledge,  if  summaries  of  students  constitute  a  thing  to  be  kept  largely  in 
view,  if  the  best  results  of  normal  school  work  are  necessarily  dependent  upon 
the  pursuit  of  regular  courses  of  academic  study  in  the  normal  school,  in  short, 
if  there  is  no  normal  problem  really,  then  we  should  occupy  very  different 
ground  upon  this  subject  from  that  we  find  ourselves  upon,  and  should  ac- 
cordingly offer  quite  different  suggestions  probably  from  those  we  have  at- 
tempted to  present.  But,  on  the  othc  hand,  if  we  have  here  n  real  question, 
if  it  be  desirable  that  normal  schools  should  do  considerably  less  of  aca- 


demic work  than  they  are  now  doing,  if  the  time  is  come  when  these  insti- 
tutions should  rise  up,  and,  shaking  the  dust  of  academic  toil  from  their  gar- 
ments, should  go  over  to  the  possession  of  their  own  goodly  land,  if,  by  con- 
tinuing where  they  are,  these  schools  are  periling  their  very  existence,  staking 
as  it  were,  their  lives  in  a  desperate  game  which  they  are  sure  to  lose,  then  we 
say  we  offer  an  answer  to  that  question;  we  propose  a  plan  believed  to  be  en- 
tirely feasible  and  fully  adequate  to  the  emergency  in  which,  as  it  seems  to 
many,  our  normal  schools  are  becoming  seriously  involved. 

THE  ADORNED  SCHOOL  ROOM  AS  A  CIVILIZER. 
By  a  Teacher. 

THE  American  child  is  a  desecrator.  Whether  the  petted  offspring  of 
wealth,  or  the  halt-starved  product  of  poverty,  he  loves  to  tear  down 
where  the  children  of  other  nationalities  build,  to  mar  what  they  beautify, 
to  scorn  what  they  revere,  and  to  doubt  what  they  believe.  I  speak  of  them 
as  a  class,  and  the  untold  experience  of  the  American  mother  and  teacher 
will  bear  me  out.  Certain  idealists  may  object  and  urge  instances  of  excep- 
tions to  the  rule.  Ah,  how  well  we  know  those  exceptions  and  love  to  think 
of  them ;  for  what  is  so  lovely,  so  noble,  so  teachable  as  a  gentle-willed 
American  child — a  child  out  of  the  type  of  American  children.  Let  the  ob- 
jectors investigate  the  matter — teach  a  public  school  ten  years,  or  take  charge 
of  a  growing  family  of  boys,  for  instance — and  they  will  conclude  that  for 
at  least  three  years  of  his  life,  the  American  child  is  a  desecrator.  This 
three  years  comes  just  when  he  is  most  impatient  of  parental  and  pedagogical 
care  and  restraint,  in  that  happy  time,  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  when  all  the 
world  times  its  march  to  the  individual's  steps,  when  the  boy  feels  himself  to 
be  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  is  inclined  to  use  his  assumed  power.  The 
world  has  not  yet  battered  oft"  the  sharp  corners  of  our  little  hero's  theories 
and  driven  into  his  skull  the  hard  lessons  of  experience.  He  knows  but  one 
representative  land — America,  and  one  representative  citizen — himself. 

American  children  begin  to  think  and  theorize  younger  than  others.  As 
early  as  the  age  of  twelve,  the  little  miss  and  master  are  forming  opinions  on 
the  gravest  topics,  shaping  their  characters — sowing  their  oats,  it  has  been 
termed.  God  grant  they  sow  not  wild  oats,  for  the  child's  sowing  makes  the 
man's  harvest.  Now,  they  who  harrow  the  ground  can  do  much  to  regulate 
the  sowing,  a  fact  many  teachers  never  seek  to  prove.  If  a  mind  be  implanted 
with  evil  seed,  the  more  it  be  cultivated,  the  worse  for  the  man.  Education 
must  root  out  wrong  and  fill  its  place  with  the  good  and  true  before  it  can 
command  respect  or  merit  support. 

But,  I  wander  from  my  text.  I  started  out  to  tell  the  young  district  teacher 
how  to  make  her  adorned  school-room  (such  a  pretty  room  as  I  tried  to  de- 
scribe in  a  previous  number  of  the  Weekly)  subserve  this  purpose  of  improving 
Young  America.  He  is  a  desecrator  of  beauty  and  adornment  quite  as  much 
as  oi  other  things,  unless  the  one  meets  his  views  and  the  other  is  part  of  his 
suggestion.  Now,  the  teacher  must  be  something  of  a  diplomat  and  over- 
come this  child's  prejudices  and  enlist  his  sympathies  while  the  work 
of  beautifying  the  room  is  going  on,  which  can  be  easily  done,  for  he  is  a 
sympathetic  youth,  who  carries  his  heart  in  his  hand.  If  the  work  when 
completed  meets  the  approval  of  the  tiny  critic,  dear  teacher,  you  have  stormed 
and  carried  the  fortress  and  have  only  to  follow  up  your  vantage  and  drive 
out  many  evils. 

First,  begin  the  work  of  cultivating  order  and  neatness.  Sermonize  on  clean 
floors,  dusted  desks,  spotless  bodies,  brushed  boots,  teeth,  and  hair,  and  all  the 
little  points  of  order  that  the  child — natural  is  in  arms  against.  Get  up  popu- 
lar sentiment  on  these  points,  and  you  have  carried  another  fortress.  Next  to 
this  come  the  friendly  talks  on  topics  brought  up  by  the  pictures  and  objects 
in  the  room.  I  spoke  before  of  the  advisability  of  getting  pictures  from 
which  conversations  can  be  formed.  You  have  them,  now,  hung  in  symmetrical 
groups — for  beauty's  sake,  do  not  trust  Young  America  for  this ;  his  ideas  of 
symmetry  and  proportion  would  drive  Ruskin  mad — and  to  fill  up  some  after- 
noon hour,  tell  the  real  or  a  fanciful  sketch  of  one  picture,  always  making  a 
moral. 

If  you  are  not  a  born  story-teller,  leave  no  effort  untried  until  you  perfect 
yourself  in  that  accomplishment  of  all  good  teachers.  Then  let  the  children 
write  out  their  thoughts  on  the  moral.  Don't  be  prosy  nor  apathetic.  Throw 
your  heart  into  it,  work  on  their  feelings,  summon  up  your  mesmeric  power, 
and  you  will  be  rewarded.  The  American  child  is  the  best  listener,  ques- 
tioner, and  reflector  in  the  world,  so  long  as  you  confine  yourself  to  fact,  but 
never  talk  trash  to  him.  Make  your  moral  one  to  be  respected,  and  let  your 
sentiment  be  pure,  noble,  and  reasonable.    When  they  re;  d  their  rude  pro- 
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ductions,  you  will  find  your  thoughts  reflected  with  a  thousand  little  glitters 
of  added  child-wisdom.  There,  in  a  half-hour,  you  have  given  them  lessons 
in  observation,  attention,  memory,  reflection,  j  udgment,  writing,  composition, 
and  inculcated  a  new  moral  idea  that  goes  away  nestled  under  s  un-bonnet  and 
straw  hat  to  be  dwelt  upon  and  experiemented  on  by  nearly  every  pupil. 
More  than  this,  you  have  drawn  them  nearer  to  you  and  cemented  stronger  the 
bond  of  sympathy  that  should  clasp  teacher  and  taught.  What  lessons  in  pat- 
riotism, self-denial,  and  heroic  endurance  in  good  causes,  can  be  instilled,  from 
talks  about  Washington's  picture  !  Here  lies  a  sure  foundation  for  civil  ser- 
vice reform,  though  the  superstructure  cannot  be  reared  for  years. 

In  nearly  all  country  places  nature  has  done  much  to  beautify,  and  art  little. 
Therefore,  ruled  by  that  strange  passion  for  novelty,  minds  are  held  by  poor 
displays  of  art,  though  blind  to  gorgeous  panoramas  of  field  and  wood.  Your 
pictures  will  attract  the  child  far  more  than  setting  sun  or  rare  landscape. 
But  you  can  lead  him  on  from  the  little  school-room  lithograph  to  God's 
beautiful  world.  You  can  unseal  his  eyes  to  scenes  that  else  he  might  have 
walked  among  all  his  life,  and  walked  blindfolded.  More,  you  can  point  the 
expanding  mind  "  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God." 

There  are  individual  cases  also  which  the  teacher's  good  judgment  will 
seize  and  point  out  beneficial  methods.  There  are  desolate  homes  in  which 
these  simple  admornments  will  be  copied  and  whose  gloomy  inmates  will 
grow  hopeful  as  their  walls  brighten.  There  are  peculiar  dispositions  that 
will  be  strangely  affected  and  require  much  attention. 

Think  you  the  way  too  hard  for  your  feet  ?  Are  you  too  poorly  paid  or  too 
little  appreciated  to  take  this  burden  ?  Think  not  of  dollars  and  cents  ;  there 
is  a  better  reward,  an  eternal  recompense.  The  children  will  pay  you  in 
thankfulness,  and  make  up  in  appreciation  what  their  parents  lack.  Be  earnest, 
toiling  on.  The  district  teacher  has  a  great  work  to  perform,  a  cheerless 
work  ofttimes,  but  in  the  above  article  the  writer  has  endeavored  to  point 
out  the  means  of  flooding  the  lonely  way  with  sunlight. 


ABOUT  FEMALE  EDUCATION* 

MOTHERS, — this  single  word  comprises  a  system  of  education.  Napoleon 
I.  said:  "  Let  it  be  your  care  to  rear  mothers  who  understand  how 
to  educate  their  children."  And  was  he  right?  Celebrated  mothers  have 
excellent  sons,  what  can  not  be  asserted  in  the  same  manner  of  eminent  men. 
The  biography  of  the  great  men  of  history,  science,  and  art,  relate  almost 
without  exception  to  distinguised  mothers  who  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
high  moral  culture  of  their  sons.  Therefore,  we  must  rear  better  mothers  if 
we  intend  altogether  to  raise  a  better  generation.  The  mother  is  the  priestess 
in  the  sanctuary  of  the  family  ;  she  teaches  the  love  of  order,  mildness  of 
temper,  assiduity,  conscientiousness,  love  of  truth,  self-renunciation,  faithful- 
ness to  duty,  sacrifice,  love,  in  one  word — she  creates  the  moral  atmosphere  of 
home.  All  this  not  by  word,  but  by  her  example.  Women  have  published 
no  so-called  master-works,  they  have  written  no  "  Iliad,"  no  "  Hamlet,"  no 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  no  "  Jerusalem  Liberated,"  no  "  Tartuffe  ;"  have  built  no 
"  St  Peter's  Church,"  composed  no  "  Messiah,"  sculptured  no  "  Apollo  Belvi- 
dere"  painted  no  "  Day  of  Judgment,"  neither  invented  algebra,  nor  the 
telescope,  nor  the  steam-engine  ;  but  they  have  done  something  greater  and 
better  than  all  this,  for  on  their  knees  are  bred  virtuous  and  truthful  men  and 
women,  the  noblest  production  of  earth.  The  family  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance for  the  forming  of  character,  and  the  mother  again  for  the  family. 

The  child  can  do  nothing  but  imitate  what  it  sees.  All  is  for  it  a  paragon 
of  behavior,  language,  habit,  and  character.  Jean  Paul  says  in  his  Levana  : 
"  The  most  important  period  of  life  for  the  child  is  the  first  years.  Each  new 
educator  will  perform  less  than  his  predecessor,  till,  at  last,  a  circumnavigator 
of  the  globe  will  be  less  influenced  by  the  nations  he  has  seen,  than  by  his 
mother."  Models  are  of  decisive  importance  for  children,  and  if  we  will 
have  noble  characters,  we  must  offer  the  children  noble  models.  But  the 
model  that  is  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  the  children  is  the  mother. 

It  is  not  saying  too  much  if  one  asserts  that  on  the  education  of  woman  de- 
pends in  a  high  degree  the  happiness  or  misery,  the  learning  or  ignorance,  the 
culture  or  barbarism  of  a  nation.  "  The  poorest  habitation  which  is  ruled  by  a 
virtuous,  assiduous,  affectionate,  and  neat  woman,  will  be  an  abode  of  comfort, 
virtue,  and  happiness.  It  will  afford  man  a  sanctuary  for  his  heart,  an  asylum 
from  the  tempest  of  life,  a  consolation  in  misfortune,  and  a  pride  in  his  hap- 
piness." The  influence  of  woman  is  the  same  everywhere.  In  all  countries, 
her  state  influences  the  moral*,  manners,  and  character  of  the  people.  Where 
woman  is  debased,  the  people  will  degenerate,  and  where  she  is  morally  pure, 
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the  people  will  improve.  "To  educate  woman  is  to  educate  man  also;  to  ex- 
tend her  mental  opportunities  is  to  enlarge  those  of  the  whole  community. 
For  each  nation  descends  from  families,  and  all  nations  descend  from 
mothers." 

The  striving  for  the  so-called  emancipation  of  women  is  a  morbid  and  un- 
natural manifestation  of  our  time,  if  by  this  is  understood  the  same  political 
franchises.  But,  it  will  be  a  right  and  pleasant  manifestation  if  this  means  her 
emancipation  from  ignorance,  folly,  thoughtlessness,  mania  for  fashion,  power 
of  habit,  etc.  If  the  subject  is  judged  from  this  point  of  view,  one  will  hail 
as  a  gratifying  sight  the  study  of  women,  and  the  establishment  of  numerous 
high  schools  for  girls.  More  and  judicious  learning  only  can  accomplish  the 
right  emancipation,  and  help  women  to  gain  that  rank  in  society  to  which 
their  abilities  entitle  them.  Man,  to  his  own  detriment,  has  made  wisdom, 
the  benefacfor  of  all,  too  much  his  monopoly.  With  the  help  of  wisdom  he 
has  liberated  himself  from  the  power  of  habits  and  transmitted  customs ;  but 
woman  is  still  held  captive  in  those  fetters  we  call  faith  in  authorities.  "  The 
consequence  is  that  each  man  must  press  through  the  chaos  of  superstition 
which  has  been  piled  up  during  centuries,  instead  of  his  mother's  lighting  for 
him  at  the  cradle  the  flame  of  plain,  but  free  truth."  But  how  few  succeed 
with  this  crowding  work  ?  The  mother  is  the  genius  of  domestic  education, 
and  domestic  education  is  the  school  of  character. 

Thus  mankind  will  advance  to  a  higher  stage  of  civilization  only  when  the 
mothers  are  better  educated,  and  especially  more  for  the  profession  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  mother  shows  love,  submission,  and  sacri- 
fice; the  highest  profession,  pedagogy,  demands  also  a  sound  understanding  of 
the  sciences.  One  may  assert  that  the  money  appropriated  for  the  education 
of  men  would  be  of  more  use  for  the  development  of  mankind  if  applied  for 
the  education  of  the  mothers  of  the  coming  ages.  Generally,  science  serves 
men  to  earn  their  bread,  mothers  for  the  direct  rearing  of  the  coming  genera- 
tion to  a  better  stage  of  culture. 

Though  men  have  liberated  themselves  from  many  erroneous  opinions,  yet 
most  of  them  are  not  free  from  one  delusion,  namely  :  that  the  wife  cannot 
bear  the  light  of  mental  freedom.  "  Neither  shall  you  believe  the  fool  who 
fancies  that  with  dogma  that  ardent  religiousness  is  lost  which  is  so  necessa- 
rily becoming  a  female  being.  Dogma  only  reflects  the  religious  conscious- 
ness then  existing.  •  With  the  transformed  ideal  jnust  change  the  mirror- 
image  also — if  must  then  be  that  the  mirror-image  is  taken  for  truth,  and" 
truth  taxed  with  heresy." 

The  wife  shall  learn  sciences  not  to  make  a  profession  of  tkem,  but  to 
achieve  with  conscientiousness  the  noble  work  of  education.  Then  as  the 
bodily  existence  of  mankind  rests  on  the  wife's  becoming  a  mother,  so  rests  the 
sound  mental  development  of  mankind  on  the  wife's  being  better  enabled 
to  perform  her  work  of  education. 

Finally,  by  this  the  wife  will  be  enabled  to  advance  science,  and  that 
science  especially  which  can  obtain  through  the  mother  only  a  fitting  material 
for  observation  and  experience.  This  is  the  science  of  all  sciences  :  education. 
To  it  the  sentence  of  Goethe  refers  :  "  The  single  man  may  have  the  liberty 
to  occupy  himself  with  that  which  attracts  him,  which  affords  him  pleasure, 
which  seems  to  him  useful ;  but  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man." 

Kant  says  :  "  Education  is  the  greatest  problem,  and  the  most  difficult  one 
that  can  be  proposed  to  man.  For  insight  depends  upon  education,  and  edu- 
cation upon  insight." 

The  great  pedagogical  genius,  F.  Frobel,  also  characterized  the  art  of  edu- 
cation as  the  most  difficult  one  of  all  arts,  and,  like  the  profound  philosopher 
Krause,  mentions,  as  its  only  true  aim,  a  sound  and  harmonious  development 
of  all  the  powers  of  man.  Diesterweg  is  of  the  same  opinion  when  he  says  : 
"  If  there  exists  a  true,  profound,  and  reforming  art,  it  is  the  art  of  education." 
Marenholz^Biilow,  the  enthusiastic  apostle  of  FrobePs  kindergarten,  remarks  : 
"  The  reform  of  society  depends  upon  its  moral  reform,  and  the  latter  chiefly 
upon  a  better  state  of  education.  If  the  results  of  education  shall  be  whole- 
some, it  must  begin  with  the  earliest  childhood,  which  is  controlled  by  the 
mother." 

But  if  the  woman  shall  be  trained  as  an  educator,  then  must  the  instruction 
of  the  female  sex  change  from  that  which  it  has  heretofore  enjoyed,  and  still 
enjoys."  Above  all,  instruction  must  not  be  discontinued  with  the  sixteenth 
year,  but  must  be  extended  during  the  maiden  age.  At  present,  the  school- 
ing of  girls  cannot  be  finished  too  soom,  anoL,  properly,  it  enables  them  only  to 
attend  balls.  Besides  kitchen  and  handiwork,  school  them  for  domestic  use- 
fulness. Later  the  fatal  playing  on  the  piano  is  added  ;  and  whoever  still 
keeps  a  little  desire  for  learning  studies  languages ;  for  nothing  is  better 
adapted  for  an  appearance  of  learning  than  a  knowledge  of  languages.  Now 
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they  sudy  French,  etc.,  to  read  novels  in  the  original.  How  preposterous  ! 
Woman,  who  is  especially  destined  for  a  domestic  circle,  learns  languages  as 
if  she  were  destined  for  a  journey  around  the  globe,  and  to  enter  upon  com- 
mercial business  with  foreign  nations !  !  No  !  What  is  of  daily  use  to  her, 
as  housewife  and  nurse  and  tutor  and  educator  of  her  children,  shall  be 
taught  her  :  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  physiology,  psychology,  culminat- 
ing in  anthropology;  after  this,  pedagogy,  and  the  history  of  it.  These 
branches  should  not  be  taught  at  seminaries  for  female  teachers  only,  but  at 
each  high  school  for  young  ladies.  This  would  afford  a  thorough  education, 
and  not  an  apparent  one  only.  Mothers  with  such  an  education  only  are 
capable  of  rearing  a  better  generation.  "  Educated  children  could  be  born, 
when  the  parents  were  educated." 


A  PLEA  FOR  PRIMARY  TEACHERS. 

Dell  Sabin,  Milwaukee. 

I have  heard  many  teachers  express  the  opinion  that  any  one  can  teach  a 
primary  grade;  there's  no  great  talent  required  for  that;  and  at  each  sep- 
arate expression  of  opinion  so  insane,  I  long  to  put  the  speaker  into  a  crowded 
room  full  of,  say  one  hundred,  lively,  mischievous  youngsters,  just  out  of  ba- 
by-hood, and  beginning  to  find  out  that  their  hands  and  feet  have  a  use. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  he  learn,  if  indeed  he  can  learn,  that  more  pa- 
tience, tact,  perseverance,  love,  and  energy  are  needed  in  the  tenth  grade  in 
one  of  our  public  schools  than  in  any  other. 

The  little  ones  are  unaccustomed  to  any  but  home  discipline ;  they  are  un- 
accustomed to  remain  long  in  one  place,  and  unless  the  teacher  knows  her 
business,  she  will  have  a  restless,  discontented  class. 

The  children,  as  a  general  thing,  have  been  accustomed  to  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  their  own  sweet  will,  as  to  how  long  they  shall  keep  still,  and  when 
they  shall  play,  all  of  their  short  lives ;  and  yet  on  entering  school  they  are 
put  into  seats  which  frequently  are  so  high  that  the  little  feet  dangle  six  inches 
from  the  floor;  the  back  begins  to  ache,  and  the  child  is  unhappy  and  cries. 
For  one  cause  and  another  this  occurs  so  often  during  the  day  that  the  worn 
out  teacher  longs  to  give  up  and  cry  with  them. 

Think  of  it  for  a  moment.  Two  hundred  little  restless  feet;  two  hundred 
little  mischievous  hands;  one  hundred  little  mouths,  each  trying  to  tell  some- 
thing to  its  neighbor,  and  then  say,  "Any  one  can  teach  a  tenth  grade" — if 
you  dare ! 

In  spite  of  your  patient  efforts,  there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  noise  in 
the  room,  and  if  you  teach  in  a  ward  where  visitors  are  the  exception  and  not 
the  rule,  and  where  a  caller  is  as  great  a  rarity  as  an  elephant,  may  heaven 
pity  you ! 

The  teacher  naturally  wishes  her  class  to  appear  at  the  best  advantage 
during  one  of  these  spasmodic  visits,  which,  as  fate  will  have  it,  usually  occur 
in  the  afternoon. 

Perhaps  six  or  eight  of  the  "  olive  branches"  will  be  awed  into  a  momenta- 
ry but  deceitful  calm  as  a  stranger  enters,  but  they  soon  recover  and  join  the 
majority  who  only  see  fresh  food  for  fun,  and  as  you  stop  to  exchange  a  word 
with  your  callers,  fairly  bubble  over  with  glee,  and  bang  rulers,  and  drop 
slates,  with  the  utmost  sang  froid.  The  visitors  go  away  and  remark,  "  No 
power  of  government,  poor  thing !"  when  they  may  have  just  left  the  room  of 
one  of  the  best  primary  teachers  in  the  city. 

May  heaven  grant  us  charity  for  such  people. 

If  people  must  visit,  and  they  certainly  ought,  let  them  come  often  enough 
so  that  the  sight  of  them  will  be  no  rarity  to  the  pupils.  That  is  the  way,  and 
the  only  way  in  which  they  can  form  a  correct  idea  of  either  the  teacher  or 
her  work.  Let  callers  show  a  genuine  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  school, 
examine  slates,  and  hear  the  little  ones  read,  and  the  result  will  be  beneficial 
to  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

When  we  stop  to  think  of  the  amount  of  ingenuity,  patience,  and  love  it 
takes  to  teach  one  child,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only  wonder  is  that  the  tenth 
grades  as  a  class  are  so  well  taught. 

The  child  must  have  his  faculties  developed;  and,  were  it  possible,  each 
separate  child  should  be  taught  separately  and  by  a  different  method,  and  of 
all  things  let  beauty  of  expression  be  cultivated. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  most  laughable  incident  that  occurred  in  my  own 
class,  and  I  will  give  it. 

I  had  required  each  one  to  tell  me  of  something  that  he  saw  on  his  way  to 
school,  as  an  exercise  of  their  perceptive  faculties  and  powers  of  description  ; 
and  I  overheard  a  conversation  between  two  little  Yankee  six-year-olds  which 
was  pretty  much  as  follows : 


Willy.  —  '1  What'd  you  see  'smornin'  to  tell  teacher  'bout?" 

Frank. — "  Seed  a  horse.    A  dead  one.     What 'd  you  see  ?" 
Willy. — "  Did  n't  see  nothin,'  and  I  'spect  she  '11  scowl." 

Frank. — "  Why,  jest  tell  her  you  seen  a  cat  lay  in'  on  a  door-step." 
Willy. — "But  she'll  ask  lots  o'  questions  all  'bout  it." 

Frank. — "  Wall,  'twas  a  black  cat  on  the  door-step  a  lickin'  its  paws,  and 
then  rubbin'  her  head.    That's  'nuff." 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  little  plotters  trotted  oft.  At  the  proper  time, 
to  see  what  the  little  fellow  would  make  of  his  story,  I  asked  him  what  he 
saw.  I  will  leave  out  the  corrections  I  made  in  his  English,  and  give  his 
answers  as  he  gave  them  to  me : 

"  Seed  a  cat."  "  What  kind  of  a  cat,  Willy  ?"  He  colored,  but  answered 
sturdily,  "A  black  cat." 

"  What  did  you  notice  about  it  ?    What  was  it  doing  ?" 

"  It  was  a  layin'  on  the  door-step  asleep." 

"  But  you  have  n't  told  me  all  about  it  yet,  go  on." 

"Wall,  it  licked  its  paws  and  rubbed  its  ears." 

"While  it  was  asleep  ?" 

"  There  want  no  cat,  nor  no  door-step,  nor  no  nothin'  !  I  maked  it  up  all 
out  mine  own  head  and  Frankie's." 

I  am  very  much  afraid  I  laughed.  A  thing  more  outrageous  to  do  could 
hardly  be  imagined;  and  yet,  the  suspicion  haunts  me,  that  I  indulged  in  un- 
timely mirth;  and  made  the  lecture  on  falsehood,  which  immediately  suc- 
ceeded, rather  more  forced  than  it  should  have  been.  It  would  never  do  to 
make  an  editor  out  of  that  child. 

THE  ARETHUSA. 
S.  P.  Bartlett,  South  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

HURRY  and  care  are  left  behind  for  a  little,  and  we  are  fortunate  in 
having  a  delightful  ramble  before  us,  with  a  lovely  wild  flower  as  a 
particular  prize,  within  easy  reach.  Green  are  the  June  trees  over  our  heads, 
as  we  follow  the  country  road,  winding  pleasantly,  edged  with  soft  grasses, 
clean  and  bright,  just  budding  into  glossy  spikelets,  which  brush  the  golden 
buttercups  waving  in  the  rippling  breeze.  Now  and  then  a  daisy  shows  its 
disc  and  star.  As  we  go  on,  there  come  to  be  more  plants  and  wayside  flow- 
ers, for  the  road  grows  somewhat  retired.  Great  bunches  of  ferns  spread 
their  beautifully  tender  sprays,  never  so  perfect  in  tint  and  texture,  as  now, — 
"pure  leaves,"  as  Thoreau  named  them.  The  lilac  geranium  is  delicate 
enough  to  set  her  soft  stems,  and  hang  her  lilac  cups  amid  their  pinnatifid  fo- 
liage. Over  the  wall  run  blackberry  garlands  of  green  and  white ;  graceful 
and  sweet.  Great  sumac  leaves  spread  palm -like  into  glossy  growth,  from 
their  dry,  gray  branches.  A  little  farther,  and  a  pasture  where  blue  iris  has 
chosen  to  plant  her  flags  and  lances  shows  a  rich,  but  unattractive  array  of 
bloom.  This  native  iris  is  repellant,  from  its  unwholesome  qualities.  Children 
should  never  be  allowed  to  pick  it. 

Bits  of  bayberry  hedges,  now  shining  new-leafed  and  crisp,  intermixed 
with  dark,  soft,  sweet  fern,  and  fast-growing  wild  rose  bushes,  and  presently 
we  come  to  the  clamp  meadow  where  we  climb  a  low  old  wall  of  round  New 
England  stones,  and  seek  our  Arethusa,  or,  as  the  children  say,  the  swamp 
pink.  They  well  know  where  to  search  for  this  nymph  of  the  hidden  water 
springs — this  daughter  of  tineas,  our  beautiful  granddaughter  of  Venus  her- 
self— but  they  never  dream  they  have  found  aught  beside  a  dearly  sweet  and 
beautiful  pink  wild  flower,  cool  and  fair,  growing  from  mossy  hummock  and 
grass-fringed  mound,  where  early  spring  blossoms  are  falling  away,  leaving 
the  little  ground  sparrow's  nest  with  an  open  door  when  the  mother  bird  flies 
up !  Strawberries  grow  scarlet,  every  day,  as  June  beams  upon  rock-warmed 
nooks  ;  and  grasses  are  getting  long  enough  for  the  school  boy  to  string  them 
upon. 

We  have  soon  a  handful  of  large,  rose-purple  pinks — for  I  like  my  child- 
hood's name  far  better  than  that  of  Diana's  nymph,  for  our  meadow  pink. 
Let  us  see  how  it  grows. 

The  root  is  a  solid  corm,  or  bulb,  imbedded  in  soft,  wet  moss,  from  the 
side  of  which  ascends  an  erect,  smooth  stem;  in  small  plants  appearing  leaf- 
less, in  the  larger  invested  with  a  few  alternate  sheaths,  with  lanceolate 
points,  the  upper  ones  occasionally  becoming  a  short,  linear,  spatulate,  light 
green  leaf.  This  stem  is  tipped  with  a  single  large,  fragrant  flower ;  we  may 
call  it  purple,  and  we  may  call  it  pink,  and  we  may  say  it  smells  of  mingled 
rose  and  violet ;  and  then  we  have  scarcely  found  its  color  or  its 
scent;  it  is  remarkably  rich  in  both.  Perhaps  it  holds  a  tint  of 
the  brilliant  Brazilian  Cattleya,  its  far  away  cousin  in  the    Orchidacae ; 
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and  it  surely  gives  more  than  a  waft  of  aromatic  vanilla,  to  which  it  may 
claim  a  bit  nearer  kinship.  It  is  invested  at  base  with  a  minute  two  bracted 
spathe.  The  lovely  pink  perianth,  like  many  of  the  orchids,  is  somewhat 
ringent,  the  sepals  and  petals  united  at  the  base.  Its  beautiful  lip  is  spurless, 
adnate  to  the  column  at  base,  the  end  bent  downward,  crested  and  variegated 
within  as  handsomely  as  the  bearded  Calopogon. 

Such  is  the  Arethusa  bulbosa,  one  of  our  most  interesting  and  lovely  wild 
flowers  ;  remembered  by  all  who  ever  dwelt  near  its  haunts  in  childhood,  with 
a  craving  that  may  not  always  be  afterward  gratified,  when  such  days  as  these 
come,  and  one  longs  for  a  crystal  dish  of  the  cool,  rosy-headed  pinks  to  per- 
fume the  house  with  richness  wild  and  exquisite. 

It  will  bring  back  old  days,  inevitably,  to  some  dear  hearts,  upon  whom  we 
will  bestow  from  our  gathering,  after  the  busy  train  and  the  bustling  city  have 
caught  us  again  into  the  vortex  ;  where,  but  for  these  cool  blooms,  the  country 
morning,  and  all  it  gives,  would  seem  well  nigh  as  fabulous  as  the  beautiful 
myth  of  Arethusa  at  the  fountain. 

MIND  CULTURE— SECOND  PAPER. 

J.  Fraise  Richard,  Republic,  Ohio. 

THE  great  sin  of  the  day  is  the  mutilation  of  truth.  Knowledge  is  dealt 
out  by  piecemeal,  torn  from  its  proper  connections  and  dependence. 
The  unity  of  knowledge  is  destroyed.  We  hear  much  said  in  reference  to 
"storing  the  mind  with  useful  knowledge."  To  me  the  idea  is  repugnant, 
being  intimately  associated  with  that  of  a  dusty  garret  into  which  are  crowded 
old  clothes,  spinning  wheels,  feather-beds,  broken  chairs,  bedsteads,  old 
brooms,  etc. 

Many  of  the  school  curriculums  exhibit  much  of  the  same  kind  of  storing, 
both  as  to  matter  and  arrangement.  The  logical  sequence  of  different  de- 
partments of  knowledge  is,  apparently,  a  subject  of  no  concern.  They  were 
conceived  in  the  rubbish  of  the  dark  ages,  and  have  been  perpetuated  by  a 
classic  reverence  for  the  hoary  past.  Allow  me  here  to  introduce  a  very  sen- 
sible remark  by  Mr.  Tyndall,  who  has  taken  a  modern  view  of  this  subject. 
1 1  do  not  think  that  it  is  the  mission  of  this  age,  or  of  any  other  age,  to  lay 
down  a  system  of  education  which  shall  hold  good  for  all  ages.  Let  us  never 
forget  that  the  present  century  has  just  as  good  a  right  to  its  forms  of  thought 
and  methods  of  culture  as  any  former  centuries  had  to  theirs,  and  that  the 
same  resources  of  power  are  open  to  us  to-day  as  were  open  to  humanity  in 
any  age  of  the  world." 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  mind  should  be  well  understood  and  the  rel- 
ative values  of  different  kinds  of  knowledge  determined;  these  must  be 
brought  into  contact ;  channels  of  communication  must  be  established.  The 
machinery  and  the  raw  materials  must  come  together,  so  that  the  former  may 
work  upon  the  latter.  This  brings  into  requisition  the  subject  of  methods. 
These  I  would  divide  into  methods  of  instruction  and  methods  of  govern- 
ment. The  former  lie  as  the  foundation  of  the  latter,  and  a  failure  in  them 
will  inevitably  result  in  a  failure  in  the  latter. 

As  has  already  been  intimated,  knowledge  is  dealt  out  in  parcels.  Pupils  ob- 
tain but  a  limited  view  of  things.  Words  !  words  !  !  everlasting  words  are 
dealt  out  by  the  pedagogic  quack  as  quinine  and  calomel  are  by  the  medical 
quack.  So  many  pages,  so  many  paragraphs,  so  many  words  constitute  the 
dose  which  the  unsuspecting  victim  shall  take  at  regular  intervals.  If,  at  the 
expiration  of  a  given  time  the  patient  is  not  improved,  why,  then,  a  little  more 
of  the  same  kind.    Let  it  be  understood  that  this  is  called  thorough  teaching  ! 

This  pedagogue  regards  the  mind  of  the  pupil  as  a  vast  storehouse,  and 
himself  as  employed  to  scoop  into  it  all  manner  of  arithmetical  and  algebraic 
roots  and  equations,  grammatical  puzzles,  geographical  productions,  histori- 
cal absurdities,  and  theological  nonsense.  No  winnowing  process  is  indulged, 
but  all  the  varieties  that  come  under  his  notice  are  scooped  indiscriminately 
into  the  common  receptacle.  This  is  the  common  method,  and  I  appeal  to 
the  observation  (I  dare  not  say  experience)  of  every  one  to  say  whether  the 
picture  is  not  a  familiar  one.  Is  not  the  mind  regarded  as  a  vast  reservoir  for 
the  reception  of  an  unlimited  supply  of  materials  of  all  grades  and  characters, 
— a  sheet  let  down,  perchance,  from  heaven,  in  which  are  beasts,  birds,  and 
all  manner  of  creeping  things  ?  , 

Having  thus  far  played  largely  the  part  of  a  cynic,  I  desire  to  give  affirma- 
tively a  few 

CONDITIONING  PRINCIPLES 

with  the  hope  that  their  acceptance  will  be  the  immediate  result  of  a  plain 
enunciation. 

1.  The  mind  must  be  worked  in  harmony  with  its  own  constitution  and 
its  relations  and  dependence  upon  the  body  and  surrounding  conditions. 


2.  To  know  how  to  know  is  infinitely  more  important  than  to  know,  and  to 
train  in  this  direction  by  actual  practice  is  the  imperative  duty  of  all  grades 
of  schools. 

3.  All  methods  of  instruction  are  irrational  that  do  not  observe  the  natural 
order  of  mind-development,  and  recognize  the  kind  of  mental  pabulum  needed 
at  each  stage.  Says  Paul  (Heb.  5  :  14),  "  Strong  meat  belongeth  to  them  that 
are  of  full  age, — those  who  by  reason  of  use  have  their  senses  exercised  to  dis- 
cern both  good  and  evil." 

4.  Schools  should  train  pupils  by  actual  practice  to  examine  both  sides  of 
every  question,  and  to  hold  the  decision  in  abeyance  till  all  available  facts 
are  collated  by  a  fair  induction.  Says  the  Phrenological  Journal  for  March, 
1874  :  "  Total  freedom  from  prejudice  is  found  only  in  minds  of  the  noblest 
type ;  and  in  proportion  as  men  rise  in  the  scale  of  manhood,  do  they  intui- 
tively recognize  the  truth  ot  Scripture  that  all  nations  are  of  one  blood,  and 
that  universal  brotherhood  is  the  ideal  and  the  normal  condition  of  the  human 
race;  and  so  they  live  not  for  themselves  but  for  others."  The  inductive 
system  of  teaching,  which  is  the  means  of  securing  this  desirable  result,  must 
be  assiduously  cultivated. 

5.  The  great  principle  that  truth  is  more  important  than  victory,  unless  vic- 
tory results  from  truth,  must  be  recognized  and  enforced. 

6.  The  interchange  of  sentiments  on  all  subjects,  educational,  religious,  so- 
cial, and  political,  lies  at  the  basis  of  social  progress  and  happinsss,  and 
can  and  should  be  inculcated  in  school  life. 

7.  School  training  must,  by  every  possible  device,  show  the  loveliness  of 
knowledge ;  must  recognize  the  unity  existing  in  the  domain  of  nature  ;  must 
put  into  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  a  holy,  living  impulse  which  shall  carry  him 
on  to  higher  and  more  accomplished  attainments ;  must  beget  a  hungering  and 
thirsting  for  the  fountains  of  knowledge  and  goodness. 

8.  Science,  which  is  knoweledge  thoroughly  classified  with  respect  to  prin- 
ciples, must  be  constantly  taught.  Every  knowable  thing  in  the  universe  is 
connected  with  every  other  knowable  thing,  and  can  be  fully  understood  only 
when  those  connections  are  fully  recognized.  Subject  teaching,  the  only  ra- 
tional, thorough  teaching  in  existence,  must  [supplant  the  memoriter  style  al- 
ready referred  to. 

9.  Motives,  the  springs  of  action,  must  be  sought  and  analyzed,  and  human 
nature  treated  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  human  nature. 

10.  The  living  present  rather  than  the  dingy  past;  modern  ideas  and  im- 
provements rather  than  the  effete  notions  of  antiquity  ;  the  demands  of  our  ad- 
vancing civilization  merit  the  earnest  study  and  judicious  adoption  of  our 
schools. 

Who  then  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ? 

Musical  Department. 

Editor,  W.  L.  Smith,  East  Saginaw,  Michigan. 

MUSIC  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  BOSTON. 

IN  the  high  schools,  of  which  there  are  six  within  the  limits  of  Boston, 
music  of  a  higher  and  more  difficult  order  is  taken  up  for  practice,  and 
some  knowledge  of  harmony  and  of  musical  composition  is  imparted.  The 
course  begins  with  a  review  of  the  work  done  in  the  grammar  schools. 
Singing  at  sight  constitutes  the  chief  study  of  the  junior  classes,  and  the 
faculty  of  thinking  music,  i.  e.,  the  thinking  of  sounds  without  singing,  is 
carefully  cultivated.  A  short  solfeggio  is  written  upon  the  blackboard,  and 
the  pupils  are  then  requested  to  look  at  the  exercise  and  to  mentally  con- 
ceive how  it  would  sound..  Great  importance  is  attached  to  this  study,  tend- 
ing, as  it  does,  to  bring  the  mental  faculties  more  and  more  to  bear  upon 
music.  The  training  of  the  eye,  hardly  less  important  in  music  than  in  draw- 
ing, is  much  facilitated  by  this  practice.  A  most  excellent  exercise,  which  has 
come  to  be  very  popular  in  the  high  schools,  is  then  introduced.  It  consists 
in  the  dictation  of  musical  phrases  from  the  piano.  Each  pupil  is  furnished 
with  a  book  properly  ruled  for  music,  and  is  required  to  write  down  or  report, 
as  it  were,  the  phrase  as  it  comes  from  the  piano ;  at  first  only  with  reference 
to  the  interval  sound,  then  with  reference  to  time,  and  finally,  they  are  obliged 
to  write  a  phrase  complete  with  reference  to  interval  time  and  proper  expres- 
sion. The  books  are  not  taken  home,  but  are  used  in  the  periodical  examina- 
tions, serving  as  a  fair  record  of  the  scholar's  progress.  In  order  to  cultivate 
correct  taste  only  works  of  the  best  masters  are  studied.  These  are  carefully 
analyzed  before  putting  them  to  practice,  and  their  course  of  modulation,  as 
well  as  their  general  construction,  is  explained.  The  middle  and  senior 
classes  receive  some  information  concerning  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
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orchestral  instruments,  and  when  feasible  they  are  made  acquainted,  in  the 
form  of  short  lectures,  with  the  lives  and  chief  works  of  the  great  classical 
composers  and  their  influence  upon  musical  art.  Great  care  is  exercised  in 
the  management  of  the  voice  of  girls,  as  well  as  boys.  "  I  am  satisfied,' 
says  Mr.  Eichberg,  "  that  the  voice  of  a  girl  from  twelve  to  senventeen  years  of 
age  requires  all  the  more  careful  management,  from  the  very  fact  that,  not 
suffering  like  a  boy  from  an  almost  absolute  impossibility  to  sing,  she  is 
likely  to  over-exert  herself,  to  the  lasting  injury  of  both  health  and  voice.  It 
has  always  been  my  aim  to  secure  beauty  rather  than  strength  of  tone,  satis- 
fied, as  I  am,  that  no  one  can  reasonably  expect  from  a  young  girl  of  fifteen 
the  ripened  vocal  powers  of  a  singer  perhaps  ten  years  her  elder."  The  effect 
of  this  temperance  in  singing  is  seen  in  the  improved  quality  of  tone  noticeable 
in  the  last  few  years.  It  is  seen,  we  are  told,  in  the  Handel  and  Haydn  So- 
ciety, many  of  the  members  of  which  are  graduates  of  the  Girls'  High  School. 
A  prime  cause  of  the  overstraining  of  the  voice, — "  show  singing," — does  not 
form  part  of  the  Boston  course. 

A  correspondent  says  :  "  The  result  of  a  visit  to  several  of  the  schools  of 
different  grades  was  to  confirm  my  impressions  of  the  value  of  this  system, 
when  properly  taught.  I  doubt  if  the  little  children  in  the  lower  classes  of 
the  primary  schools,  who  sang  the  scale  with  such  evident  pride,  will  be  able, 
when  they  grow  up,  to  remember  any  easier  when  they  learned  to  read  music 
than  when  they  learned  to  read  print.  Here,  in  the  upper  primary  classes, 
were  ragged  children  from  the  '  North  End,'  some  of  them  newsboys  and 
bootblacks,  able  to  read  off  the  notes  and  sing  correctly  solfeggios  which  they 
had  never  seen  before.  The  progress  in  the  grammar  schools  was  equally 
marked  ;  and  in  the  high  schools,  the  result  was  surprising." 

Perhaps  there  are  those  who  have  no  music  in  themselves  who  will  grumble 
at  the  outlay  necessary  to  teach  music  in  the  schools.  But  no  study  pays  a 
better  interest  in  the  city  which  provides  it.  The  little  ragamuffin  from  the 
North  End  cannot  fail  to  be  mellower  and  more  plastic  to  good  influences 
from  breathing  this  musical  atmosphere,  and  this  culture  must  have  its  effect 
in  elevating  the  musical  standards  of  the  whole  community.  Boston  is  doing 
a  good  work  in  basing  its  musical  instruction  on  the  works  of  the  best  masters, 
and  giving  the  ephemeral  trash  of  the  day  the  go-by.  On  the  whole,  we  do 
not  believe  the  School  Committee,  though  "  hoping  in  future  to  demonstrate  a 
still  higher  degree  of  progress,"  were  at  all  immodest  when  they  said  that 
they  believed  this  to  be  "  the  simplest,  most  effective,  and  least  expensive  plan 
of  public  musical  instruction  yet  devised." 

Correspondence. 


THE  CAPITAL  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

THE  "correction"  by  J.  P.  Y.  in  The  Educational  Weekly,  No.  15, 
page  179,  contains  two  erroneous  statements.  The  first  is  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  statement,  "  Wheeling  is,  and  ever  has  been  the  capital  of  West 
Virginia."    The  second  is  in  the  "  reason  "  given. 

Having  been  a  resident  of  West  Virginia  for  the  last  twelve  years,  I  am 
prepared  to  state  the  facts  in  the  case.  To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  I 
wrote  to  a  friend  of  the  legal  profession  resident  at  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia, 
asking  for  the  exact  date  of  the  "  capital  removals."  The  following  is  a  sum- 
mary of  his  statements,  which  may  be  relied  upon  as  strictly  accurate. 

February  26,  1869,  the  Legislature  of  West  Virginia  passed  an  act  "  per- 
manently "  locating  the  seat  of  government  for  that  state  at  Charleston.  This 
act  provided  in  itself  that  it  should  take  effect  on  the  the  first  day  of  April, 
1870.  Charleston  built  a  court  house,  and  rapidly  grew  into  the  proportions 
of  a  city. 

In  due  time  the  "  Mountain  Boy  "  appeared  at  the  wharf  at  Wheeling,  re- 
ceived on  board  the  archives  etc.,  of  the  state,  and  about  the  10th  of  April, 
drew  up  at  the  wharf  of  Charleston.  Matters  stood  thus  till  February  20, 
1875,  when  the  Legislature  said: 

"  Whereas,  It  appears  to  the  Legislature  that  the  capital  of  the  state  should 
be  located  at  a  convenient  point ;  therefore,  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature 
of  West  Virginia : 

"  1.  That  on  and  after  the  expiration  of  ninety  days  from  and  after  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act,  until  hereafter  otherwise  provided  by  law,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  West  Virginia  shall  be  at  the  city  of  Wheeling. 

"  2.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  repealed." 

Accordingly  the  capital  was  again  located  at  Wheeling. 

At  the  late  session  of  the  Legislature,  March  1st,  1877,  a  bill  was  passed 
prodiving  for  submitting  the  question  of  "  permanently  "  locating  the  capital 
to  a  vote  of  the  people.  The  bill  provides  that  the  only  places  voted  for  shall 
be  Charleston,  Martinsburg,  and  Clarksburg.  If  any  place  shall  receive  a 
majority  of  the  votes  cast,  the  Governor  shall  issue  a  proclamation  declaring 
that  such  place  "  is  decided  to  be,  and  shall  be,  the  capital  on  and  after  the 
first  day  of  May,  1885,"  the  capital  in  the  meantime  to  remain  at  Wheeling. 
If  there  is  no  election  on  the  vote  taken  in  August,  the  place  receiving  the 


lowest  vote  shall  be  dropped,  and  a  second  vote  shall  be  taken  at  the  general 
election,  October,  1878.    In  case  of  a  tie  on  that  vote,  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  shall  decide  which  of  the  places  shall  be  the  capital  after  May  1,  1885. 
Such  are  the  provisions  of  the  late  bill. 

The  only  litigation  in  regard  to  the  location  of  the  capital  was  a  chancery 
suit  by  the  Charlestonians,  in  which  they  enjoined  the  Governor  and  every- 
body else  from  removing  the  archives  etc.,  from  Charleston.  The  suit  was 
grounded  on  a  clause  in  the  new  constitution  providing  that  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment should  be  at  Charleston  until  permanently  located  elsewhere.  They,  the 
Charlestonians,  alleged  that  the  removal  to  Wheeling  was  only  a  temporary 
location.    The  courts  decided  against  them.  M.  STURM. 

-  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  June  18,  1877. 

H.  N.  Mertz  writes  substantially  the  same  from  Wheeling.  It  will  be  ob- 
served, then,  that  Wheeling  is  the  capital  at  present,  and  will  remain  so  for 
the  next  eight  years,  but  no  longer. — Editor  Weekly. 


THAT  "OLD  PUZZLE"  REVIVED. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly: 

YOUR  issue  of  May  31st  contains  two  criticisms  on  the  solution  I  gave  of 
the  "Old  Puzzle."  If  denouncing  a  solution  as  a  fallacy,  and  endeav- 
oring, by  an  ingenious  and  fallacious  course  of  reasoning,  to  prove  it  such,  is 
conclusive,  then  may  not  any  theory  or  principle  that  is  not  comprehended 
share  a  like  fate  ? 

Our  friend,  Mr.  Davidson,  proclaims  in  italics  that  no  less  than  twenty - 
seven  times  have  we  asserted  that  x=$  and/=2,  before  we  reach  the  equa- 
tions giving  the  values  of  these  unknown  quantities.  This  sweeping  statement, 
like  his  reasoning,  is  an  illustration  of  the  reckless  use  to  which  figures  and 
words  may  sometimes  be  put.  Algebraic  solutions  involve  the  combination 
of  numbers,  and  there  is  no  law  excluding  the  one  that  happens  to  be  the 
answer.  A  careful  study  of  the  solution  will  reveal  a  plan,  in  accordance 
with  which  the  transformations  should  be  made,  which  does  not  necessarily 
involve  a  knowledge  of  the  answer  at  the  outset ;  though  one  well  versed  in 
mathematics  will  discern  from  his  work  what  the  result  will  be  found  to  be, 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  process.  The  plan  referred  to  may  perhaps  suggest 
itself  from  a  study  of  the  solution  at  the  close  of  this  article. 

To  guess  at  the  answer,  or  to  determine  by  inspection,  as  he  says  any 
school  boy  can  readily  do,  is  not  to  solve  the  puzzle  at  all,  which  evidently 
requires  the  solution  by  use  of  ordinary  mathematical  processes. 

The  fact  that  we  did  not  find  all  the  roots  need  not  prevent  our  trying  to 
find  one  for  each  unknown  quantity ;  neither  because  a  method  will  not  solve 
every  example  of  a  kind  are  we  precluded  from  using  it  for  particular  classes. 
Special  examples  and  puzzles,  of  course,  may  require  special  expedients,  and 
the  artifice  used  in  solving  one  may  not  be  suited  to  every  problem  you  can 
name  of  the  same  general  class.  For  illustration,  take  example  4,  page 
220,  Ray's  Higher  Algebra;  change  \  ix  to  \ox,  and  can  the  gentlemen  then 
solve  the  problem  by  the  method  given  on  the  preceding  page?  If  not,  will 
he  ruthlessly  denounce  the  method  as  fallacious?  The  7th  example,  page 
218,  gives,  as  there  solved,  two  answers,  but  there  are  six.  Is  the  solution 
incorrect  or  unworthy  of  the  name,  because  all  the  roots  are  not  giv  en? 

If  our  Oswego  friend  will  consult  any  reputable  author  on  the  Theory  of 
Equations,  he  will  learn  that  an  equation  of  this  form  (x— 3)(x3-\-^xs  — 13 
x — 38)=0,  will  be  satisfied  by  substituting  for  the  unknown  quantity  the  roots 
found,  by  placing  each  factor  equal  to  zero,  and  solving  the  resulting  equa- 
tions. The  fact  that  the  value  of  x,  which  we  found  by  placing  x  —  3=0, 
will  not  reduce  the  second  factor  to  zero,  is  not  at  all  surprising,  if  rightly 
understood.  If  we  substitute  3  for  x  in  the  first  factor,  its  value  becomes 
zero,  and  hence  the  first  member  of  the  equation  reduces  to  zero,  and  the 
equation  is  satisfied.  If  we  substitute  in  the  second  factor  any  of  the  values 
of  x,  obtained  by  placing  that  factor  equal  to  zero,  this  factor  will  become 
zero  and  the  equation  is  again  satisfied 

The  values  of  the  unknown  quantity,  obtained  by  placing  each  factor  equal 
to  zero,  may  not  be  numerically  equal,  nor  need  they  be — as  each  set,  if 
rightly  substituted,  reduces  the  first  member  of  the  equation  to  zero. 

The  expression  [xs-\-$x2  — 13*— 38)  is  made  up  of  the  continued  product 
of  .r  minus  each  of  the  other  roots,  of  each  of  the  equations  found  therein  ; 
and  if  we  divide  it  by  x  minus  one  of  the  roots,  the  quotient  will  contain  the 
continued  product  of  x  minus  the  remaining  roots  of  the  equation. 

In  the  course  of  his  reasoning  the  gentleman  says,  that  if  x—3,  then 
(.*■— 3)7=0,  and,  if  we  divide  both  terms  [members]  by  x  —  3,  we  have  7=0. 
We  beg  to  differ  with  him ;  for  if  x=3,  then  the  first  factor  becomes  zero, 
and  when  multiplied  by  7,  still  remains  zero,  and  we  have  for  the  result  0=0, 
which  divided  by  (x  —  3) — which  equals  zero — gives  which  conclusion 

does  not  warrant  us  in  saying  that  7=0,  as  these  are  symbols  of  indetermina- 
tion.  Had  he  divided  both  members  by  7,  he  would  have  obtained  for  a  re- 
sult 7  =  ",  which  gives  0=0,  knowing  that  -r=3. 

If  exception  be  taken  to  our  using  the  expression  "dividing  both  members 
by  (xa-\~3x'-  —  13^  —  38),"  we  reply,  we  have  authority  for  the  use  of  it — see 
Olney's  Complete  Algebra,  page  364.  If  the  gentleman  still  objects  to  its 
use,  how  will  this  suit  him  ?  Add  to  both  members,  3(-r3-(-3x,  —  1 3* —  38)  ; 
and  we  have  x(x3-\-3x'2  — 13^ — 38)  =  3(A-3-)-3Jr2 — 13^—38);  dividing  as  be- 
fore, we  obtain  3  for  the  value  of  x. 

We  offer  the  following  modified  solution,  which,  on  some  accounts,  may  be 
considered  preferable  to  the  olfur  : 

x '+j=ii|  y=u—x*  \ 

y'--l-x=7    I  y  =  \j—x  i 

II-x%=kJ—x;   (II—  x-,-=-—  t  ; 
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j4-(9-a:3)]2=7-^;  4+4(9-^2)+(9— ^2)s=7— x;  4(9-x')+(9-*2)s 
.{3-x)=o;  (3-x)  [4(3+^)+(3+-*)2(3-^)-i)]=o;  (3-*)  (38+13*- 
t*-x»)=0;  x-3=0;  (384-I3x-3x»-x3)=o;  x=3  ;  y=2. 
In  usin<*  this  method  we  must  separate  (11—  x*)  into  such  parts,  that  the 
mple  number,  when  we  have  squared,  combined  with  (7  — x),  when  the  lat- 
r  is  transposed,  will  give  a  factor  that  will  be  found  to  be  common  to  all  the 
rms-  W.  W.  DeArmond. 

Davenport, Iowa. 

THE  SOUND  OF  "A"  IN  ENGLISH. 

0  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

)ROF.  SALISBURY'S  fear  that  I  would  not  be  pleased  with  the  result 
of  his  communication  is  well  founded.    With  your  permission,  I  will 
rite  something  further  of  the  pronunciation  of  a. 

To  begin  with,  a  before  re,  ir,  is  pronounced  as  short  a  lengthened,  by  the 
■eat  mass  of  the  American  people.  Dr.  Webster  himself  regarded  the  dif- 
rence  between  that  method  and  his  own — i.  e.,  long  a  before  er — as  unim- 
jrtant.  A  note  in  a  recent  edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  referring  to  the 
rmei  method,  states  as  follows :  "  If  well  executed,  however,  it  is  scarcely, 
at  all,  inferior  to  the  other."  Why,  then,  should  the  attempt  be  made  to 
;nd  the  usage  of  the  great  mass  to  that  of  the  few,  thus  creating  great  con- 
ision?  Why  should  not  "the  scholarly  few"  adopt  the  usage  of  the  1m- 
ense  majority,  including  perhaps  many  scholarly  persons,  and  have  harmony 
istead  of  diversity  and  confusion  ? 

A  in  such  words  as  dance,  raft,  class,  etc.,  is  pronounced  as  short  a  length- 
led,  by  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  our  country.  It  has  been  here- 
ifore  so  classed  by  orthoepists. 

As  to  the  point  that  the  sound  our  people  give  to  a  in  the  words  above 
entioned  is  not  short  a  lengthened,  but  a  distinct  sound,  I  must  say  that  I 
innot  distinguish  any  essential  difference  between  the  sound  of  a  in  dan, 
m,  ran,  etc.,  and  that  of  a  in  dance,  chance,  etc.,  as  commonly  uttered, 
'ebster  wrote,  "  The  French  and  Italians,  whose  languages  are  so  popular 

1  Europe,  have  never  attempted  to  teach  the  sounds  of  their  letters  by  a  sys- 
m  of  notation  embracing  the  finer  sounds  of  the  vowels."  The  beautiful 
rench  language  has  but  two  sounds  of  a,  short  a  and  Italian  a ;  the  elegant 
alian  but  one,  Italian  a.  A  note  in  the  Dictionary  states,  "  In  England  an 
termediate  sound  between  short  a  and  Italian  a  seems  to  be  unknown." 
'alker  was  disgusted  with  the  pronunciation  of  such  words  as  fast,  grass, 
tnver,  etc.,  as  though  spelled  fahst,  grahss,  ahnswer,  and  marked  the  a 
such  words  as  short  a.    Short  Italian  a  is  an  innovation.' 

I  fear  that  diversity,  confusion,  and  "  patois  "  will  follow  the  persistent 
Fort  to  secure  the  use  of  either  Italian  or  short  Italian  a  in  such  words  as 
ince,  ask,  raft,  etc.  Instead  of  trying  to  simplify  our  language,  some  of  our 
achers  are  striving  to  make  it  more  complex.  It  is  possible  that,  "  as  civ- 
ization  and  life  itself  increase  in  complexity,  spoken  language  will  also  grow 
ore  complex."  New  words  applicable  to  new  objects  will  be  added,  but 
lat  there  will  be  any  need  of  adding  new  elementary  sounds  is  not  proba- 
le.  Dr.  Webstei's  main  principle  was,  that  the  tendencies  of  our  language 
1  greater  simplicity,  and  broader  analogies,  ought  to  be  watched  and  cher- 
hed  with  the  greatest  care.  He  felt,  therefore,  that  whenever  a  movement 
ward  wider  analogies  and  more  general  rules  had  advanced  so  far  as  to 
:ave  but  few  exceptions  to  impede  its  progress,  those  exceptions  ought  to  be 
:t  aside  at  once,  and  the  analogy  rendered  complete.  Let  us,  therefore,  set 
side  short  Italian  a.  Let  us  not  have  one  language  for  the  school-room  and 
nother  for  the  home,  the  street,  and  familiar  conversation.  The  only  neces- 
ty  for  it  is  the  fictitious  assumption  that  the  language  is  being  refined  by 
eing  rendered  complicate.  We  can  have  a  language  easily  acquired  and 
joken  with  uniformity  by  all,  or  we  can  have  a  language  spoken  by  the  ed- 
cated  aristocratic  few — that  is,  when  they  think  of  it — and  another  spoken 
y  the  masses.    Which  will  be  the  "  patois?" 

Edward  Lowth. 

Columbus,  Wis. 


OME  NOTES  ON  THE  TELEGRAPHIC  SYSTEM  AND  THE  RAIL- 
ROAD SYSTEM,  NOT  TO  SPEAK  OF  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

0  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

BEFORE  reading  the  "  Notes  on  the  Metric  System  "  in  your  issue  of  June 
14th,  by  Mr.  T.  I.  Foot,  the  utility  and  the  feasibility  of  adopting  the 
ystem  in  this  country  seemed  to  me  quite  apparent.  The  weighty  objections 
>resented  in  those  notes  unsettle  my  mind  even  with  respect  to  the  tele- 
graphic system  and  the  railroad  system.  By  referring  to  the  article  in  ques- 
ion  the  parallels  are  observable. 

First.  "  The  time  claimed  as  saved  is  at  least  partly,  if  not,  taking  all 
hings  into  account,  wholly  balanced  by  the  time  lost  in  pronouncing  some  of 
he  terms." 

Thus  I  can  say  "  mail"  or  "  stage  "  a  great  many  times  in  a  minute;  but 
link  of  the  time  consumed  in  uttering  so  many  times  "  telegraphic  dispatch," 

railroad  train  "  etc.  [Note.  Mr.  Foot  seems  to  think  "  pint  "  and  "double 
eka-liter  "  about  synonymous.  "  Think,  for  instance,  of  sending  out  your 
:rvant  for  two  double  deka-liters  of  milk  [40  quarts]  and  of  the  probability  of 
tr  ever  appearing  again  !  "] 

Second.  "  A  side  point  of  oblique  opposition."  Since  the  longest  way 
>und  is  the  nearest  way  home,  let  us  adopt  the  Chinese  alphahet  and  travel 

1  wheel  barrows  How  annoying  it  is  to  be  asked  by  a  telegram  to  take 
1  early  train  ! 

Third.  "To  summons  the  other  flank  onset."    Since  the  decimal  system  of 


m  oney  is  all  wrong  because  we  use  halves  and  quarters,  we  ought  not  to  use  the 
telegraph  and  the  railroad.  [Note.  This  logic  may  be  lame  but  Mr.  Foot's 
is  not !] 

Fourth.  "  Not  to  press  the  last  point,"  the  telegraphic  and  the  railroad  sys- 
tem s  are  "  the  highly  artificial  manufactured  (.')  product  of  a  most  artificial 
pe  ople." 

Moreover.  There  is  nothing  in  nature  to  indicate  that  we  ought  to  travel 
by  steam  or  communicate  our  thoughts  by  electricity. 

Hence  let  us  abandon  those  systems,  the  inventions  of  a  wicked  age,  let  us 
ret  urn  to  the  English  system  of  money,  and  let  us  hasten  slowly  towards  the 
use  of 

A.  Meter. 

Note.  These  observations  should  have  been  given  the  world  a  week  earlier. 
The  author  blames  himself  for  the  stupidity  which  delayed  his  immediate  con- 
viction on  reading  the  notes  by  Mr.  Foot. 

Worcester,  June  25,  1877. 

Note  2.  This  date  should  be  expressed  in  Roman  numbers : 

June  XXV.,  A.  D.  MDCCCLXXVII. 
The  notation  wrongly  in  use  is  decimal,  and  has  come  from  the  barbaric 
Arabs. 


QUERIES. 

9.  If  the  Metric  system  is  ever  to  be  adopted,  why  does  not  the  govern- 
ment have  all  surveys  of  public  land  made  in  conformity  to  it?  Such  a  course 
would  insure  its  adoption  in  new  territories,  and  simplify  subsequent  measure- 
ments. I.  N.  Stewart. 

10.  A  book  and  slate  cost  30c;  yz  the  cost  of  the  book,  increased  by  ft 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  book  and  slate,  equals  the  cost  of  the 
slate;  what  is  the  cost  of  each  ?    An  arithmetical  solution  required. 

Joseph  Bergen. 

11.  Is  it  correct  to  write  the  possessive  plural  of  sheep  and  deer,  sheeps'  and 
deers'?    If  not,  how  should  they  be  written  ? 

12.  In  what  case  is  "President"  in  the  following  sentence,  and  why? 
"  Washington  was  elected  President  by  the  people." 

13.  "  Race"  is  in  what  case  in  the  sentence,  "  He  ran  a  race?" 

14.  What  part  of  speech  is  "like  "  in  the  sentence,  "The  ground  lifts  like 
a  sea?" 

15.  Analyze  these  sentences  and  parse  the  italic  words,  (a)  "Are 
these  worth  nothing  more?"  (6)  "  He  is  worth  a  million." 

1  6.  Is  the  following  a  complex  or  a  compound  sentence  ? 

"  Not  a  truth  has  to  art  or  to  science  been  given, 

But  brows  have  ached  for  it,  and  souls  toiled  and  striven." 

17.  Is  this  sentence  correct?   "  It  is  said  to  hive  been  him." 

18.  "  I  think  it  will  rain  to-day."  "  I  think  so,  too."  What  part  of  speech 
is  "too?" 

19.  "The  winds  set  the  wheel  a  whirling."  What  part  of  speech  is 
"whirling?" 

20.  If  equals  be  multiplied  by  equals  the  products  will  be  equal,  is  one  of 
the  axioms  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  arithmetic.  Now,  according  to  this 
axiom,  how  is  the  following  to  be  explained?  1  foot  square  ==  I  square  foot 
is  true.  Now,  if  both  members  of  this  equality  be  multiplied  by  3,  the  re- 
sult will  be  3  ft.sq.  =  3  sq.  ft.,  which  is  not  true. 

21.  Reduce  5^  to  fourths.  Is  it  not  better  to  say:  Since  in  I  unit  there 
are  4  fourths,  in  5  units  there  are  5  times  4  fourths ;  or  to  say,  as  some  math- 
ematicians do,  Since  there  are  4  fourths  in  one  unit,  in  5  units  there  are  5 
times  4  fourths  ?  Robt.  Lindsey. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

22.  For  the  edification  of  many  teachers,  including  myself,  I  wish  to  sub- 
mit to  your  arithmetical  readers,  for  solution  by  the  "  Connecticut  Rule,"  the 
four  following  and  simply-stated  examples  in  "  Partial  Payments :" 

1 .  The  Principal  is  $200.  The  rate  per  annum  is  10  per  cent.  The  time 
of  settlement  is  at  the  end  of  3  years.  The  first  payment  is  $4,  made  at  the 
end  of  3  mos.;  the  second  payment  is  $3,  made  at  the  end  of  6  mos.;  the 
third  payment  is  $40,  made  at  the  end  of  16  mos. 

2.  The  second  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  first,  except  that  the  first  pay 
ment  is  $6. 

3.  The  third  is  the  same  as  the  first,  except  that  the  second  payment  is  $9. 

4.  The  fourth  is  the  same  as  the  first,  except  that  the  first  payment  is  $8 
and  the  second  is  $9.  L.  F.  M.  E. 

Carthage,  III.,  June  27th,  1877. 

23.  The  singular  property  of  numbers,  by  which  the  multiplication  of  any  sum 
by  9,  or  a  multiple  of  9,  gives  a  product  the  sum  of  whose  figures  is  9  or  its 
multiple,  is  pretty  well  known  among  students  of  mathematics.  But  there  is 
a  puzzle  in  this  :  Take  for  a  multiplicand  12345679;  multiply  by  9,  and  we 
have  for  a  product  111,111,111  Multiply  by  twice  9,  and  nine  2's  are  the 
product;  by  thrice  9,  and  we  have  nine  3's;  and  similarly  up  to  the  multipli- 
cation by  nine  9's,  or  81,  which  gives,  of  course,  a  row  of  9's  in  the  result. 
Now,  can  any  one  tell  why  the  8  must  be  omitted  from  the  digits  used  for  a 
multiplicand  in  producing  this  result  ?  Will  some  arithmetical  reader  of  the 
Weekly  draw  on  his  memory  or  put  on  his  thinking-cap  to  furnish  us  an 
answer?  F. 
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Kentucky. 


TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

THESE  popular  conventions  in  the  interest  of  education  are  not  merely 
schools  in  which  one  may  learn  to  solve  problems  exhumed  from  the 
dust  of  Hutton  or  Pike,  but  they  are  meetings  in  which  principles  of  teaching 
are,  or  should  be,  taught  at  equal  pace  with  the  material  of  the  branches  un- 
der consideration ;  and  he  who  fails  to  discern  the  fact  that  true  teaching  is 
accomplished  by  close  adherence  to  definite  principles  of  pedagogics  surely 
fails  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  the  teachers'  institute.  Though  avowedly  and 
primarily  they  are  for  the  better  preparation  of  teachers  to  do  their  appropriate 
work,  institutes  are  not  for  this  alone,  nor  are  they  exclusively  for  teachers. 
There  should  be  popular  presentations  of  the  interests  and  claims  of  the  cause 
of  education,  so  that  the  whole  people  may  be  brought  to  understand  the  im- 
portant and  vital  question  therewith  connected.  There  should  be  free  dis- 
cussion of  every  feature  of  the  school  system,  with  a  view  to  discover  its  de- 
ficiencies, that  they  may  be  remedied.  The  institute  is  deservedly  popular 
with  every  one  who  realizes  the  fact  that  it  is  a  great  calamity  and  waste  of 
money  to  have  for  teachers  of  the  youth  those  who  have  not  the  necessary 
qualifications,  and  who  are  without  aptness  to  teach,  or  tact  to  govern,  and  at 
the  same  time  feel  no  desire  to  qualify  themselves  to  perform  these  under- 
taken duties.  The  institute  is  generally  recognized  as  being  the  most  available 
agency  for  the  improvement  of  teachers,  and  the  rapidly-increasing  number  of 
teachers  annually  attending  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  own  profes- 
sional skill  attests  the  fact. 

Teachers  should  go  to  the  institute  with  a  thorough  appreciation  of  their 
own  needs,  ready  to  seize  upon  whatever  they  can  use,  and  to  take  it  into 
their  school,  guided  by  the  principles  developed  in  its  presentation.  Teachers' 
institutes  are  too  important  an  agency  for  the  improvement  of  the  common 
schools,  and  hence  of  the  whole  people,  to  admit  of  more  than  one  question, 
viz.  :  How  can  they  be  made  to  yield  the  greatest  and  best  results  ?  In  this 
connection  a  few  suggestions  to  teachers  may  be  pertinent  and  acceptable. 

Let  your  mind  be  early  upon  the  institute.  Carefully  consider  your  own  de- 
ficiencies as  a  teacher  in  your  own  school,  and  write  down  in  your  memo- 
randum book  the  supposed  remedies  for  your  admitted  defects.  Take  your 
note-book  and  pencil  with  you  to  the  institute ;  enter  in  it  such  questions  and 
topics  as  you  desire  to  examine  more  fully.  Pay  special  attention  to  those  ex- 
ercises which  relate  to  your  admitted  defects.  Go  early  to  the  institute  and 
remain  until  its  close.  The  moments  are  precious,  and  though  you  may  never 
know  how  much  you  have  missed,  the  loss  from  an  hour's  absence  may  be 
more  than  would  of  itself  have  fully  compensated  you  for  the  whole  week's 
attendance.  At  recesses  discuss  with  your  fellow-teachers  all  the  matter  pre- 
sented in  the  preceding  session.  The  amount  of  good  you  can  receive  will  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  distinctness  of  your  apprehension  of  the  work  done. 
Try  by  your  own  personal  efforts  to  make  the  institute  a  complete  success.  It 
is  for  the  teacher's  good,  his  improvenent,  and  for  his  protection  from  compe- 
tition by  those  who  are  unqualified.  Raise  the  standard  of  the  profession  in 
your  neighborhood  and  county,  and  let  the  most  earnest  work  in  that  direction 

be  done  by  yourself  and  others.  The  Olin  County  Teachers'  Institute  will 

be  held  at  Hartford,  beginning  July  23rd,  and  continuing  four  days. 


Wisconsin. 


THE  Green  Bay  High  School,  Prof.  L.  W.  Briggs,  Principal,  sent  out 
eleven  graduates  the  present  year.  The  graduating  class  of  the  Geneva 

H  gh  School  numbers  ten.  Racine  High  School,  Miss  White,  Principal, 

gnaduates  ten.  Of  the  fourteen  scholars  who  graduated  from  the  Fort  Atkin- 
son High  School,  June  8th,  eight  were  young  men.  Albion  Academy  and 

Normal  Institute,  Prof.  A.  R.  Cornwall,  President  of  the  Board  of  Instruction, 
graduated  a  class  of  six.    In  accordance  with  the  powers  granted  by  its  char- 


ter, the  Institute  confers  the  degree  of  Bachelor,  or  Laureate  of  Philosophy. 

 Racine  College  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  the  present  year. 

 Speaking  of  the  closing  exercises  ot  the  public  schools,  the  Ripon  Free 

Press  says :  "  The  Principal,  J.  H.  Firehammer,  came  amoug  us  an  entire 
stranger,  and  succeeded  a  man  who  had  given  the  best  of  satisfaction.  To  his 
credit  be  it  said  he  has  advanced  the  grade  of  scholarship  and  infused  into  all 

the  departments  a  spirit  of  progress  and  emulation  seldom  attained."  Ripon 

College  has  a  new  telescope.  The  Eau  Claire  Free  Press  speaks  in  the 

highest  terms  of  the  graduating  exercises  of  Prof.  Hutton's  High  School,  as 

also  those  of  Prof.  Howland's.  Every  one  should  read  President  Bascom's 

Baccalaureate  sermon  "  Education  and  the  State."  Prof.  S.  H.  Carpenter, 

of  the  State  University,  gives  a  description,  in  the  State  Journal,  of  the  first 
Polariscope  made  in  America  by  R.  G.  Norton,  of  Madison. — — The  Jmes- 
ville  Gazette  says  :  "  The  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  is  a 
credit  to  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  Its  management,  under  the  superintendence' 
of  Mrs.  Thos.  H.  Little,  is  an  honor  to  her  and  a  credit  to  the  state.  She  is  a' 
lady  of  remarkable  executive  ability,  and  is  doing  the  state  and  the  blind  a' 

noble  service."  A  class  of  ten  graduated  from  the  Lodi  High  School,  ofj 

which  D.  O.  Hibbard  is  the  Principal.  The  News  says :  "  Lodi  has  reason- 
to  be  proud  of  her  schools,  and  the  teachers  now  in  charge.  Let  them  be  re- 
tained, and  woe  be  to  the  man  who  shall  fail  to  use  his  influence,  by  wordl 
and  deed,  to  sustain  this  God-given  institution  for  the  education  of  the  chil-i 

dren."  F.  Chickering,  principal  of  the  Monticello  schools,  and  L.  S.  Pease,- 

primary  teacher,  publish  reports  of  their  schools  in  the  Express.  A  corre-t 

spondent  of  the  Badger  Sate  Banner  pays  a  high  compliment  to  Supt.  Marsh,. 

of  Jackson  County.  Milwaukee  College  conferred  the  baccalaureate  degree; 

on  twelve  young  ladies  at  its  recent  Commencement.  Through  the  efforts! 

of  Supt.  Richmond,  Green  County  had  a  county  school  celebration,  at  Monti-! 

cello,  the  Fourth.  A  few  days  ago  we  were  enabled  to  gratify  a  longj 

cherished  desire  to  witness  the  work  of  Jno.  G.  McMynn  in  the  class  roomJ 
He  is  doing  most  vigorous  work  in  his  Academy  at  Racine. 


Indiana. 


THE  catalogue  of  Wabash  College  shows  a  total  of  190  students  for  the  pas 
year,  104  of  whom  were  in  the  college  proper.  The  corps  of  instructors 
consists  of  eleven  professors  and  one  tutor.  The  financial  condition  of  the  instij 
tution  was  sound  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  since  that  time  has  received 
large  additions  from  the  will  of  the  late  Edwin  J.  Peck,  of  Indianapolis,  and 
from  other  sources,  to  the  amount  of  $  1 25,000.  No  institution  in  the  United 
States,  probably,  has  been  so  favored  with  donations  and  bequests  during  thej 
past  year,  as  Wabash  College.    The  alumni  number  315,  of  whom  258  ar<| 

now  living,  besides  the  present  graduating  class,  which  numbers  twenty.  

The  Indianapolis  High  School  held  its  Commencement  exercises  in  Robert's: 
Park  Church,  which  contains  the  most  commodious  and  elegant  audi- 
ence room  in  the  city.  The  experiment  of  having  all  the  large  number  in  the 
graduating  class  take  part  in  the  exercises  was  for  the  first  time  tried.  The 
exercises  commenced  at  10:  30  A.  M.,  and  continued  for  two  hours,  after  which 
an  intermission  was  taken,  and  the  exercises  resumed  at  2:  30.  The  experi-j 
ment  was  a  perfect  success,  and  gave  great  satisfaction.  The  house  was  filled 
during  both  sessions  with  an  elegant  audience  who  were  as  quiet  and  attentive 
as  any  that  ever  assembled  there  for  worship.  The  literary  productions  werei 
spoken  of  as  very  meritorious,  being  characterized  by  sturdy  good  sense,  and; 
all  being  remarkably  uniform  in  excellence,  although  each  was  marked  by 
the  individuality  of  the  writer.  Had  it  been  a  prize  contest,  it  would  have 
been  exceedingly  difficult  to  award  the  prizes.  The  class  numbered  twenty- 
eight,  of  whom  twelve  were  young  men.  The  shrinkage  in  income  has 

compelled  the  School  Board  to  economize  in  two  ways;  I.  By  reducing 
salaries;  2.  by  reducing  the  number  of  teachers.  The  High  School  has  hac 
fifteen  teachers  heretofore ;  the  number  is  to  be  reduced  to  eleven.  The  pre 
paratory  department  has  been  abolished,  which  will  necessarily  vacate  one 
place.  The  victims  of  the  guillotine  are  the  principal  teacher  of  Latin  (Lath- 
having  been  dropped  from  the  first  year),  and  two  of  the  more  recently  em 

ployed  teachers.    The  remainder  of  the  old  corps  have  all  been  reelected.  

Asbury  University  graduates  a  class  of  fifty-one  this  year,  the  largest  clasij 
ever  sent  from  any  Western  institution,  leaving  Michigan  University  out  oi 
the  account.   

To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

Your  editor  from  Indiana,  in  speaking  of  a  change  in  the  course  of  study  0 
the  High  School  of  Indianapolis,  makes  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  study  0 
English  that  may  give  a  wrong  impression.  The  course  of  study  in  this  sub 
ject  has  not  been  curtailed.  Less  time  than  formerly  is  spent  in  the  study  0 
technical  grammar,  because  more  of  this  work  is  now  done  in  the  distric 
schools,  but  the  study  of  English  composition  and  literature  is  more  extende< 
than  heretofore.  Very  truly,  Geo.  P.  Brown. 

Indianapolis,  June  25,  1877. 

teachers'  institutes. 

July    9.  Review  Term,  v..'- iraiso,  6  weeks. 
"     9.  Normal  Institute,  Lau^0-  4  weeks. 

"  10.  Normal  Institute,  Indianap...  ,  6  weeks. 

"  16.  Wayne  County  Normal,  Centervi.  :.  ;  weeks. 

"  16.  Hancock  County  Normal  Institute,  Gix  :  -.c.eld,  6  weeks. 

"  16.  Normal  and  Training  Institute,  Bedford,  6  w;;';?. 

"  23.  Frankfort  Normal  School,  6  weeks. 

"  30.  Normal  School,  Corydon,  4  weeks. 

"  30.  Pulaski  County  Normal,  Star  City,  10  weeks. 
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THE  summer  term  of  the  Normal  School  closed  June  20th.    The  Board 
of  Education  was  in  session  the  20th  and  21st.    The  resignation  of 
Dr.  Sewall  was  accepted,  and  the  following  resolution  adopted  :  "  Resolved, 
That  in  accepting  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Sewall,  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion hereby  express  their  cordial  appreciation  of  the  faithful  and  valuable 
services  which  he  has  rendered  to  the  state  through  his  labors  in  the  Normal 
School,  extending  over  a  period  of  seventeen  years.    Parting  with  him  with 
regret,  we  wish  him  success  in  his  new  field  of  labor."    The  examinations 
passed  off  as  usual,  the  number  of  visitors  being  quite  large.    Old  students 
thronged  the  familiar  halls,  and  renewed  for  a  season  the  fleeting  memories 
of  school  days.    The  saddest  event  connected  with  the  closing  exercises  was 
the  good-bye  to  Dr.  Sewall.    Prest.  Hewett  spoke  feelingly  of  the  Doctor's 
long&connection  with  the  school,  and  of  the  universal  sorrow  at  the  approach- 
ing separation.    In  response  to  numerous  calls,  Dr.  Sewall,  with  broken 
k-oice,  spoke  of  the  happy  years  that  he  had  spent  in  the  institution,  of  the 
onerous  treatment  which  he  had  received  from  his  fellow-laborers  and  from 
he  Board,  and  of  his  pleasant  relations  with  the  pupils  one  and  all,  and 
closed  by  wishing  for  all  a  happy  and  useful  future.    At  this  stage  of  the 
proceedings  Miss  Rosa  McCord  stepped  forward,  and  on  behalf  of  the  fac- 
llty  and  students  presented  to  the  Doctor  a  beautiful  microscope.    He  is 
eady,  usually,  for  any  emergency,  but  at  this  tangible  and  unexpected  mani- 
estation  of  affection  he  was  quite  overcome.    He  finally  rallied,  however, 
tnd  acquitted  himself  nobly.    The  big-hearted  Doctor  takes  with  him  to  his 
lew  home  the  affection  of  a  host  of  old  friends.    "  May  his  shadow  never 
tow  less !"    The  Board  appointed  E.  A.  Gastman  as  his  successor.    It  is 
loped  that  Mr.  Gastman  will  accept,  although  it  will  be  at  something  of  a 
acrifice.    Miss  Flora  Pennell  succeeds  Miss  Nellie  Edwards,  who,  after  two 
ears  of  service,  intends  to  resume  her  studies  at  some  eastern  institution. 
Phe  Alumni  Association  held  its  annual  meeting  on  the  evening  of  the  20th. 
ir.  Gastman  read  a  paper  on  the  "Early  History  of  the  Normal  School," 
nd  Mrs.  I.  F.  Kleckner  (formerly  Miss  Emma  Robinson)  read  the  essay. 
Ir.  Gastman's  paper  will  be  published.    Commencement  day  passed  off  in 
lie  traditional  style,  except  the  music,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
bonis,  was  orchestral,  and  under  the  direction  of  Edward  Humphreys.  The 
erformers,  about  a  dozen  in  number,  were  nearly  all  members  of  the  school, 
'he  following  persons  graduated:  Misses  Mary  Anderson,  Ball,  Corbett,  Cox, 
ioodrich,  Martin,  Regan,  L.  Varner,  W.  Varner,  Wing;  Messrs.  L.  Berk- 
resser,  W.  Berkstresser,  Bevan,   Faulkner,  Fowler,  Harcourt,  Hoffman, 
nare,  L.  Spencer,  Swett.    From  the  High  School,  Misses  Kingsley,  Cool 
Ige,  Sudduth,  Mills;  and  Messrs.  Franklin,  Blandin,  and  Hewitt.    Mr.  Be- 
an gave  the  salutatory,  and  Miss  Wing  the  valedictory.    Judge  Green,  the 
resident  of  the  Board,  delivered  the  diplomas.    The  exercises  of  the  day 

irminated  with  a  graduates'  reception  in  the  society  halls  in  the  evening.  

he  School  Board  of  East  Aurora  manifested  a  desire  to  retrench  a  little, 
id  requested  Mr.  Powell  to  prepare  a  schedule  of  salaries.  This  he  did, 
:ducing  his  own  and  Mr.  Clark's  fifteen  per  cent,  the  highest  assistants'  ten 
sr  cent,  and  so  following,  making  in  all  a  reduction  of  £4,200.  The  Board 
ejected  to  the  amount,  and  requested  him  to  raise  his  schedule,  restoring 
5oo  to  the  salaries.  This  he  did  by  dividing  the  amount  among  the  assist- 
lts.  To  say  that  the  Aurora  schools  are  doing  good  work  would  be  to  echo 
;e  sentiment  of  all  who  know  about  them,  and  it  would  be  a  very  common- 
ace  remark.  No  observing  person  can  be  in  these  schools  a  single  hour 
ithout  being  strikingly  impressed  with  the  feeling  that  he  is  in  a  work-shop, 
here  toil  is  a  joy,  and  where  the  master  workmen  are  artists.    A  class  of 

'teen  graduates  from  the  High  School  this  year.  The  Griggsville  Normal 

istitute  begins  July  9th,  and  continues  five  weeks.  The  Rock  River 

;minary,  at  Mt.  Morris,  graduated  a  class  of  thirteen  this  year.    The  school 

in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  Bureau  county  schools  are  generally 

osed  for  the  summer.    W.  H.  Robinson  remains  at  Arlington,  with  an  ad- 

ince  of  salary.  J.  H.  Mercer  has  just  closed  his  tenth  year  in  the  Shef- 

ild  schools.  J.  N.  Wilkinson  remains  at  Buda  next  year,  with  his  sal- 

y  increased  a  hundred  dollars.  G.  P.  Peddicord  goes  to  Wyanet  on  a 

lary  of  $1,000.  Princeton  cuts  salaries  a  little.  C.  A.  Singletary  re- 

ains  at  Collinsville  next  year.  The  Ogle  County  Normal  Institute  holds 

;  annual  session  at  Mt.  Morris,  where  unusual  facilities  are  at  hand.  The 
ssion  begins  July  31st,  and  continues  three  weeks.  A  large  corps  of  in- 
ructors  will  be  present,  and  every  opportunity  for  valuable  aid  will  be  of- 

red.    For  particulars,  address  E.  L.  Wells,  County  Supt.,  Oregon,  111.  

he  Henderson  County  Institute  commences  July  28th,  and  will  contiuue 
ur  weeks.    It  will  be  conducted  by  J.  M.  Akin  and  Miss  S.  E.  Chapjn,  un- 

:rthe  supervision  of  the  County  Supt.  J.  P.  Byrne,  of  Chillicothe,  takes 

large  of  the  Rantoul  schools ;  Mr.  Matthews,  of  Toulon,  succeeds  Mr. 
yrne,  and  Mr.  Wade,  whom  Mr.  Byrne  succeeds,  follows  Mr.  Matthews  at 

oulon.  The  Danville  High  School  graduated  a  class  of  eight  this  year. 

— After  teaching  a  year  in  the  preparatory  department  of  Knox  College, 

..  C.  Cox  returns  to  his  old  place  at  Farmington.  The  Rushville  High 

:hool  graduated  two  young  men  this  year.  The  class  from  the  Springfield 

igh  School  numbers  twenty-eight.  The  third  in  rank  is  Miss  Gertrude 
fright,  a  colored  lady.  Ex-Governor  Palmer  conferred  the  diplomas,  and 
ok  occasion  publicly  to  compliment  Miss  Wright  upon  her  merited  suc- 
SS.    A  pleasing  feature  of  the  performances  was  the  presentation  of  a  sil- 

:r  water-set  to  the  principal.  -The  Logan  Comity  Institute  begins  a  five 

eeks'  session  at  Lincoln,  July  16th.  The  following  from  a  Newman  pa- 

:r  explains  itself:  "We  are  happy  to  state  that  our  school  directors  have  re- 
used their  decision  in  regard  to  reducing  the  salaries  of  Mr.  Waters  and 
s  assistants,  and  have  engaged  them  for  the  ensuing  year.    None  of  the 


teachers  would  suffer  a  reduction  of  their  wages;  and  some  of  our  citizens 
drew  up  a  petition,  which  was  signed  by  a  large  number  and  laid  before  the 
Board  of  Directors,  praying  that  the  principal  and  assistants  be  retained  at 
last  year's  prices.  So  Newman  is  to  have  a  good  school  for  the  ensuin°- 
year."    A  normal  institute  begins  July  30th  at  Rushville;  it  will  continue 

three  weeks.    For  particulars,  address  H.  A.  Smith,  Rushville,  111.  The 

Morgan  County  Teachers'  Association  holds  its  next  meeting  at  Oak  Rid<*e 

Cemetery,  July  7th.  The  Madison  County  Normal  Institute  begins  Juty 

9th,  at  Collinsville.  It  will  continue  four  weeks.  For  particulars,  address 
the  County  Supt.,  at  Collinsville. 


OTHER  INSTITUTES. 

July    8.  Normal  Institute,  Wenona,  4  weeks. 

Pike  County  Teachers'  Institute,  5  weeks. 
Whiteside  County  Normal  Institute,  Sterling,  5  weeks. 
County  Normal  Institute,  Geneseo,  3  weeks-. 
Vacation  Normal  Class  drill,  Carthage,  4  weeks. 
Illinois  Principals'  Association,  Dixon,  3  days. 
Normal  Institute,  Lincoln,  5  weeks. 
Teachers'  Institute,  Geneva,  3  weeks. 
Normal  Institute,  Lincoln,  5  weeks. 
Clark  County  Teachers'  Institute,  Marshall,  4  weeks. 
Vermillion  County  Normal  School,  Danville,  5  weeks. 
Teachers'  Institute,  Delavan,  3  weeks. 
Knox  County  Teachers'  Drill,  Knoxville,  4  weeks. 
Champaign  County  Normal  School,  Champaign,  4  weeks. 
County  Normal  Institute,  Galva,  3  weeks. 
Peoria  County  Teachers'  Drill  Institute,  Elmwood,  4  weeks. 
Marion  County  Teachers'  Institute.  4  weeks. 


«  9. 

«  9. 

"  9- 

"  10. 

"  10. 

"  16. 

"  16. 

"  16. 

"  23. 

"  23. 

"  30- 

"  3°- 

"  30- 

"  30. 

Aug.  6. 

"  6. 


Iowa. 


OFFICIAL  DECISIONS. 

THE  board  can  limit  the  action  of  a  sub-director  in  any  respect  not  incon- 
sistent with  law.  If  he  acts  contrary  to  these  instructions,  he  becomes 
personally  liable.  2.  For  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  teachers  attending  the 
normal  institute,  a  suitable  portion  of  the  institute  fund  may  properly  be  in- 
vested in  apparatus,  reference  books,  or  other  aids  to  instruction  except  text- 
books. 3.  An  order  of  the  board  cannot  be  considered  as  officially  transmitted, 
unless  signed  by  the  president,  as  well  as  by  the  secretary.  4.  Scholars  can 
be  deprived  of  any  of  the  privileges  of  the  school,  only  for  good  reasons,  and 
by  the  teacher  only  temporarily,  unless  by  the  instruction  ot  the  board. 

C.  W.  von  Ccelln,  Supt.  Public  Instruction. 

Des  Moines,  June,  1877. 


LIST  OF  NORMAL  INSTITUTES  APPOINTED  FOR  IOWA. 


County. 
Appanoose, 
Buchanan, 
Cass, 

Cerro  Gordo, 

Cherokee, 

Clayton, 

Delaware, 

Des  Moines, 

Dubuque, 

Franklin, 

Fremont, 

Harrison, 

Jackson, 


Place  held. 
Centerville, 
Independence, 
Atlantic, 
Mason  City, 
Cherokee, 
Elkader, 
Manchester, 
Burlington, 
Dubuque, 
Hampton, 
Riverton, 
Logan , 
Maquoketa, 


Date.  Wks 
Aug.  6,  5 
July  30, 

July  9. 

Aug.  13, 
July  9, 
Aug.  13, 
Aug.  13, 
July  9. 
Aug.  13, 
Aug.  13, 
July  9. 
Aug.  6, 
Aug.  13, 


County. 
Jasper, 
Johnson, 
Lucas, 
Lyon, 
Monona, 
Monroe, 
Polk, 
Scott, 
Union, 
Van  Buren, 
Wapello, 
Webster, 


Place  held. 
Newton, 
Iowa  City, 
Chariton, 
Rock  Rapids, 
Onawa, 
Albia, 

Des  Moines, 

Davenport, 

Creston, 

Keasauqua, 

Ottumwa, 

Fort  Dodge, 


Dats.  IV ks 
Aug.    6,  4 

Aug.  6, 

July  16, 

Aug.  28, 

Aug.  6, 

Aug.  6, 

Ju'y  9. 

July  16, 
Aug,  6, 
Aug.  13, 
Aug.  6, 
Aug.  6, 


Des  Moines,  June  12,  1877. 


C.  W.  VON  Coslln, 
Supt.  Public  Instruction. 


Colorado. 


ON  the  4th  of  May  the  teachers  of  Douglas  and  Elbert  counties  met  in  con- 
vention at  Rock  Castle,  pursuant  to  a  call  from  Supts.  Parkinson  and 
Killin.  As  these  are  sparsely  settled  counties,  the  number  was  not  large,  but 
the  spirit  was  most  excellent.  The  time  was  spent  in  discussing  methods,  and 
all  present  entered  into  it  with  hearty  good  will.  Supt.  Killin  was  not  able 
to  be  present.  Supt.  Parkinson  deserves  well  of  his  people  for  originating  and 
pushing  to  successful  issue  the  first  convention  of  teachers  ever  held  south  of 
Denver.  On  the  evening  of  the  4th  the  State  Supt.  lectured  to  a  good  audi- 
ence.   The  teachers  were  so  well  pleased  that  they  pledged  themselves  for 

another  convention  early  in  the  fall.  May  19th  Arapahoe  county  teachers 

met  in  Denver  to  listen  to  an  address  by  the  State  Supt.  After  the  address, 
County  Supt.  Donaldson  originated  a  county  association,  to  hold  monthly 
meetings,  for  the  discussion  especially  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the 
natural  sciences  in  our  country  schools.  June  2nd  the  first  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation was  held,  when  Dr.  Wegener,  of  North  Denver,  illustrated  methods  of 

teaching  physiology  and  botany.    The  Doctor  is  an  adept  in  this  field.  

The  Weld  County  Teachers'  Association  held  its  first  meeting  at  Evans,  May 
25th  and  26th.  The  attendance  was  good,  though  not  so  full  as  it  would  have 
been  on  longer  notice.  Several  gentlemen,  residents  of  the  county,  but  not 
now  engaged  in  teaching,  rendered  good  service.  The  interest  was  unflagging 
throughout  the  two  days'  session.  Mrs.  House,  of  Evans,  gave  a  class  illus- 
tration of  her  method  of  teaching  reading  in  primary  schools;  and  Miss 
Knowles,  of  Greeley,  also  illustrated  her  method  of  giving  the  child  its  first 
lessons  in  numbers.  It  was  noticeable  that  the  ladies  took  a  more  active  part 
here  than  in  either  of  the  other  conventions.    Ladies  who  are  most  excellent 
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teachers  are  apt  to  be  a  little  too  reticent  in  teachers'  associations.    Speak  out, 

ladies.    We  have  a  right  to  your  assistance.  By  some  mistake  there  was 

a  clash  in  the  appointment,  as  published  for  Boulder  and  Weld  counties,  so 
we  were  not  present  at  Boulder  Association.    We  spent  the  last  days  of  May 

visiting  schools  in  Boulder  county.  The  graded  school  in  Boulder  village 

has  been  under  the  principalship  of  Prof.  Dow,  formerly  of  Peoria,  111.,  for 
the  past  year,  and  the  showing  is  very  creditable  to  him  and  his  assistants.  We 
trust  the  people  of  the  county  will  soon  devise  some  means  to  collect  their  taxes 
in  the  future,  as  they  have  not  done  in  the  past.  It  is  a  disgrace  that  teachers, 
whose  praise  is  in  everybody's  mouth,  should  be  paid  only  in  unmarketable 

promises  to  pay.  In  the  country  districts  we  found  schools  of  various  grades 

of  excellence.  The  ideal  country  school  will  be  an  ideal  only,  so  long  as  the 
people  fail  to  realize  that  one  month  of  school  under  a  really  good  teacher,  is 
of  far  more  value  than  six  months  of  mediocrity.  Will  the  time  ever  come 
when  people  will  fairly  estimate  the  difference  between  the  real,  live  teacher, 
and  the  mere  rontinist  ?    (Will  that  word  pass,  Mr.  Editor  ?    If  not,  please 

find  me  a  better  one).  June  6th  and  7th  were  spent  visiting  the  schools 

in  Blackhawk  and  Central  City,  Gilpin  County.  In  both  these  places  the 
schools  have  been  reduced  during  the  past  year  from  chaos  to  a  fairly  graded 
system.  Good  honest  work  has  been  done.  The  same  teachers  are  to  be  re- 
tained the  coming  year,  and  the  fact  that  none  of  them  have  attained  the  sum- 
mit of  their  hopes  is  a  guarantee  of  progress.  In  Central  the  familiarity  with 
the  Constitution  evinced  by  the  Class  in  U.S.  History  was  especially  commend- 
able. 

Office  of  Supt.  Public  Instruction. 
Denver,  Col.,  June  16th. 


CHICAGO  NOTES. 


THE  City  Council  asked  the  Board  of  Education  to  defer  action  upon  the 
resignation  of  Supt.  Pickard  "until  such  time  as  may  be  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  reason  for  said  resignation,  whether  the  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
his  remaining  cannot  be  removed,  and  his  resignation  withdrawn."  At  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Board,  June  28th,  the  resignation  of  the  Superintendent 
was  about  to  be  acted  upon,  when  a  communication  was  presented  from  him, 
which  contained  the  following  as  the  reason  why  he  had  tendered  his  resig- 
nation : 

"  The  Assistant  Superintendent  seems  to  have  marked  out  for  himself  an 
independent  course  of  action,  if  the  work  he  has  required  of  others,  without 
even  asking  the  consent  or  approval  of  the  Superintendent,  can  be  taken  as 
an  indication. 

"  Your  Superintendent  has  often  been  asked  to  explain  certain  blanks,  of 
the  existence  of  which  he  had  not  the  slightest  knowledge  until  his  attention 
was  called  to  them  in  the  schools.  Most  of  the  information  for  this  can  be 
obtained  from  reports  made  monthly  to  the  Board,  or  from  the  clerk's  books, 
or  from  a  file  of  papers  always  open  to  his  inspection.  Some  of  the  informa- 
tion asked  for  is  entirely  out  of  the  Superintendent's  department.  The  part 
pertaining  to  the  residences  of  teachers  is  convenient  for  use  in  the  office,  but 
need  not  be  called  for  three  or  four  times  in  a  year. 

"  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Principals'  Association,  sealed  proposals  were 
given  out,  with  instructions  that  they  be  opened  only  at  the  school  buildings, 
to  be  returned  in  the  care  of  one  of  the  assistant  clerks.  Of  this  peculiar 
proceeding  little  would  have  been  thought,  perhaps,  had  not  the  fact  trans- 
pired that  the  assistant  clerk,  who  aided  in  preparing  the  blanks,  was  instructed 
to  allow  no  one  to  see  the  blanks,  and  to  destroy  the  stencil  as  soon  as  used. 

"  When  the  Superintendent  asked  the  privilege  of  seeing  some  of  the 
blanks,  he  was  informed  that  they  were  for  the  private  use  of  the  Assistant 
Superintendent,  and  only  upon  application  to  some  of  the  schools  has  the 
Superintendent  been  able  to  obtain  copies.  With  the  single  exception  of  the 
directory  blanks,  the  Superintendent  has  not  been  allowed  to  see  any  of  the 
blanks  after  they  were  filed. 

"  Recognizing  the  importance  of  unity  in  the  administration  of  school  af- 
fairs, the  Superintendent  has  invariably  submitted  to  his  assistant  whatever  he 
has  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Board,  or  for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  but 


seldom  has  the  same  courtesy  been  returned.  The  strong  desire  of  the  Su- 
perintendent, many  times  expressed,  that  the  Assistant  would  prepare  some- 
thing for  the  annual  report,  as  has  been  the  custom,  was  entirely  disregarded 
and  without  the  assignment  of  any  satisfactory  reason. 

"The  policy  of  administration,  as  shown  by  the  Assistant  in  his  frequent 
demands  for  minute  statistics,  to  the  neglect  of  methods  of  instruction,  in 
which  the  good  of  the  pupil  chiefly  lies,  is  so  at  variance  with  what  the  Su- 
perintendent believes  to  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  schools,  that  the  result 
must  be  a  divided  administration  if  longer  continued.  My  interest  in  the 
schools  is  best  expressed  in  the  hope  that,  under  a  new  administration,  which 
shall  secure  the  hearty  and  united  support  of  your  honorable  body,  all  the 
defects  of  the  past  shall  be  remedied. 

"  Any  change  that  shall  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  school  system,  no  one 
will  hail  with  greater  gladness  than  myself." 

This  communication  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  seven  for  investiga- 
tion, with  instructions  to  report  the  next  evening.  Four  of  this  committee 
reported  that  in  their  opinion  the  only  charge  which  could  be  substantiated 
was  that  Mr.  Doty  had,  without  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Pickard,  sent  certain 
circulars  to  the  teachers,  asking  for  information  of  some  kind  regarding  school 
matters.  The  result  of  this  act  was  regretted  both  by  the  committe^and  Mr. 
Doty.  The  other  members  of  the  committee  objected  to  the  report,  as  the 
investigation  had  been  conducted  with  partiality  to  Mr.  Doty,  and  without 
permitting  Mr.  Pickard  to  be  present  or  to  answer  or  explain  any  points  in 
regard  to  the  matter.  They  recommended  that  the  whole  subject  be  recom- 
mitted, in  order  that  both  Mr.  Pickard  and  Mr.  Doty  might  have  a  fair  and 
full  hearing  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  with  such  witnesses  as  they  might 
wish  to  produce,  and  that  the  report  be  received  in  three  days.  The  major- 
ity report  was  accepted,  also  Mr.  Pickard's  resignation,  by  a  vote  of  eight  to 
six,  one  member  being  absent.  Mr.  Doty  was  then  appointed  to  act  as  Su- 
perintendent till  the  vacancy  should  be  regularly  filled. 


EDUCATIONAL  CALENDAR. 


[Announcements  of  educational  gatherings,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  are  invited  for  in- 
sertion m  this  list.] 


July  9. 

"  10. 

"  10. 

"  10. 

"  10. 

"  12. 

«  16. 

"  16. 

"  17. 

"  24. 

"  25. 


Aug 


7. 

"  7. 

"  14. 

"  20. 

«  28. 

"  28. 

«  28. 

"  29. 


American  Institute  of  Instruction,  Montpelier,  Vt.,  3  days. 

German  Summer  School,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  4  weeks. 

French  Normal  School,  Amherst  College,  6  weeks. 

American  Philological  Association,  Baltimore,  Md.,  3  days. 

Educational  Association  of  Virginia,  Fredericksburg,  3  days . 

Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association,  Easton,  3  days. 

Mahoning  County  Institute,  Canfield,  Ohio,  4  weeks. 

Macoupin  County  Normal  School,  Girard,  111.,  6  weeks. 

Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association,  Green  Bay,  3  days. 

N.  Y.  State  Teachers'  Association,  Plattsburgh,  3  days. 

New  England  Normal  Institute,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  4  weeks. 

Pennsylvania  Teachers'  Association,  Erie,  3  days. 

Exam,  of  Candidates  for  State  Certificate,  Madison,  Wis.,  5  days. 

National  Educational  Association,  Louisville,  Ky.,  3  days. 

Annual  Institute,  Eaton,  Ohio,  5  days. 

Minnesota  Educational  Association,  Mankato,  4  days. 

Arkansas  Convention  of  County  Examiners,  3  days. 

Amer.  Assoc.  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Arkansas  State  Teachers'  Association. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

For  reasons  that  seem  sufficient,  and  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of 
some  school  principals,  the  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Principals'  Society,  an- 
nounced for  the  10th  of  this  month  at  Dixon,  has  been  postponed. 

C.  E.  Mann, 
of  Executive  Committee. 

Geneva,  III.,  July  5th,  1877. 


Scribner,  Armstrong   &  Co., 

PUBLISHERS, 
743  &  745  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


To  Guyot's  New  Intermediate  Geography  we  are  now 
adding  supplements,  giving  the  special  geography  of  several 
different  States.  These  supplements  contain  in  each  case  a 
full-page  map  of  the  State,  and  give  ample  descriptive  and 
statistical  text.  Among  the  first  to  be  issued  is  the  Michi- 
gan edition,  the  price  of  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
general  edition. 

Michigan  educators  should  see  Guyot's  New  Inter- 
mediate Geography. 


[pn] 


O.  S.  COOK,  Agent, 

63  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO. 


c 


OWPERTHWAIT ' &>  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


NEW  EDITIONS  FOR  1877. 

REDUCED  PRICES/ 

WARREN'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 
MONROE'S  READERS  AND  SPELLERS. 
HAGAR'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 
GREENE'S  GRAMMARS. 
GREENE'S  LANGUAGE  SERIES. 

Catalogues  free.  Liberal  terms  for;  introduction,;and  in 
exchange  for  old  books  in  use. 

FRANCIS  S.  BELDEN,  Western  Agt, 
25  Washington  St.,  [tfj  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


s 


HELD  ON  &  COMPANY, 

NEW  YORK, 


Publish  the  following  new  and  attractive  School  Books  : 
Olnev's  Arithmetics, 

(A  full  Common  School  Course  in  two  bookj 

Olney's  Algebras  and  Higher  Mathematics, 

Patterson's  Spellers, 

Cotton's  New  Geographies, 

Shaw's  English  Literature, 

Lossing's  Outline  of  U.  S.  History, 

Hooker's  New  Physiology, 

Alden's  Science  of  Government, 

Haven's  and  Wayland's  Intellectual  and  Moral 

Philosophies, 
Keetei's  French  Course,  &c. 

Introductory  prices  greatly  reduced.    For  terms  address 

WESTERN  AGENCY  OF  SHELDON  &  COMPANY, 
117  State  Street,  Chicago,  III.  [PM 
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ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

—NEARLY  READY  — 

ILLINOIS  EDITION 

—OF  THE — 

ECLECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES. 


Full  Page  Map  of  Illinois  and  TWELVE  Pages  of  Descriptive  Text. 

Some  time  ago  we  addressed  to  several  Superintendents,  Teachers,  and  School  Officers  in  each  county  of  Illinois,  a 
communication  requesting  certain  Geographical  Statistics  and  information.  The  information  thus  obtained  was  full  and 
satisfactory,  and  we  have  incorporated  it  in  a  Spetiat  Itiinois  Edition  of  the  Eclectic  Geographies ,  which  is  now  ready. 

The  Special  Geography  of  Illinois  embraces  a  full  page  map  of  the  state,  and  twelve  pages  of  descriptive  text,  with 
pictorial  illustrations. 

THE  FULL  PAGE  MAP 

is  drawn  and  engraved  by  the  very  best  artists,  and  is  the  only  School  Map  of  Illinois  which  correctly  portrays  the  physi- 
cal features  of  every  county,  together  with  County  Boundaries,  Railroads,  Cities,  Towns,  and  Villages.  The  rivers  are 
clearly  and  beautifully  shown  by  printing  the  water  courses  in  blue.  The  knolls  and  river  hills  are  shown  with  greater  full- 
ness and  accuracy  than  in  any  school  map  hitherto  published.  The  map  is  full,  accurate,  clearly  printed,  and  well  adapted 
for  use  in  the  school-rooin, 

THE  DESCR1 PTI VE  GEOGRAPHY, 

By  PREST.  E,  C.  HEWETT,  of  the  Illinois  Normal  University, 
is  arranged  after  the  general  plan  of  the  Eclectic  Geographies,  and  forms  a  complete  system  of  local  geography. 
The  text  is  made  up  from  fresh  information  procured  directly  from  the  several  counties  and  towns. 

Earnest  effort  has  been  made  to  present  a  treatment  of  local  geography  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  schools,  and 
I"  the  needs  of  Illinois  people. 

The  publishers  hereby  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  those  w  ho  have  given  the  information  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  to  others  who  have  taken  a  friendly  interest  in  the  work  and  made  valuable  suggestions. 

PRICE, 

The  Illinois  Edition  of  the  Eclectic  Geographies  ivill  be  furnished  at  the  tame  price  as  the  regular  edition.  The 
following  are — 

I.  Introduction  Price — for  first  introduction  into  schools  where  not  already  in  use.  II.  Exchange  Price — for  first 
introduction  into  schools  in  exchange  for  the  corresponding  old  books  of  other  series  in  use  in  the  schools. 

Single  Sample  Copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  sent  post-paid  by  mail,  to  teachers  or  school 
officers,  on  receipt  of  the  Introduction  Price. 

I  II 

Introduction,      Exchange . 

Eclectic  Primary  Geography,  -  ...  $0.45  $0-33 

Eclectic  Intermediate  Geography  [Illinois  Edition),  -  -        .90  .66 

Eclectic  School  Geography  {Illinois  Edition),       -  -  -  1.05  .78 

4®"*  In  ordering,  please  specify  if  you  wish  the  Illinois  Edition  of  the  Eclectic  Geographies  ;  otherwise,  the  regular 
edition  will  be  sent. 


Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Publishers, 


[tf] 


(Successors  to  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.) 

CINCINNATI  AND  NEW  YORK. 


JUST  READY,  MAY  10th,  1877, 

THE  NEW  AMERICAN  ARITHMETICS. 

The  Latest,  Best,  and  Cheapest. 


The  New  American  Arithmetic, — Part  /., 
The  New  American  Arithmetic, — Part  II, 
The  New  American  Arithmetic, — Part  III, 

—  ALSO  

The  New  American  Practical,  Arithmetic, — p£,dTn.n' 


Introductory 

Exchange 

Price. 

Price. 

$  -n 

$  -'3 

.27 

.20 

■37 

.28 

•50 

.40 

We  will  mail  sample  copies  to  Boards  of  Education  and  Teachers  on  receipt  of  the 

Introductory  Price.  Address 

J.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


PRICE  10  CENTS. 


<T HELD  ON  COMPANY, 
^  N  E  W  V  0  R  K  , 

Publish  the  following;  new  and  attractive  School  Books  : 
Olney's  Arithmetics, 

(A  full  Common  School  Course  in  two  books 

Olney's  Algebras  and  Higher  Mathematics , 

Patterson's  Spellers, 

Colton's  New  Geographies, 

Shaw's  English  Literature, 

Lossing's  Outline  of  U.  S.  History, 

Hooker's  New  Physiology , 

Alden's  Science  of  Governtnent, 

Haven's  and  Wayland ' s  Intellectual  and  Moral 

Philosophies, 
Keetei's  French  Course,  6-Y. 

Introductory  prices  greatly  reduced.    For  terms  address 

WESTERN  AGENCY  OK  SHELDON  &  COMPANY, 
117  State  Street,  Chicago,  III.  [ph] 

Scribner,  Armstrong-   &  Q,o., 

P  UB LLSHERS, 
743  &  745  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


To  Guyot's  New  Intermediate  Geography  we  are  now 
adding  supplements,  giving  the  special  geography  of  several 
different  States.  These  supplements  contain  in  each  case  a 
full-page  map  of  the  Slate,  and  give  ample  descriptive  and 
statistical  text.  Among  the  first  to  be  issued  is  the  Michi- 
gan edition,  the  price  of  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
general  edition. 

Michigan  educators  should  see  Guyot's  New  Inter- 
mediate Geography. 


[pnj 


O.  S.  COOK,  Agent, 

63  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO 


C 


0WPERTHWAI7  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA 

NEW  EDITIONS  FOR  1877. 

REDUCED  PRICES! 

WARREN'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 
MONROE'S  READERS  AND  SPELLERS. 
HAGAR'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 
GREENE'S  GRAMMARS. 
GREENE'S  LANGUAGE  SERIES. 

Catalogues  f  ree.  Liberal  terms  for  introduction,  and  in 
exchange  for  old  books  in  use. 

FRANCIS  S.  BELDEN,  Western  Agt, 
25  Washington  St.,  [tfj  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


School,  Church  and  Hall  Furniture. 

New  and  desirable  improvements  in  school  desks. 

Sherwood  School 

Fttrniture  Co., 

199  &  201  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 
-SQ^Send  f°r  illustrated  catalogue  and  price-list. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  WEEKLY, 
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SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


^J^HE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN,  in  addition 
J[      to  full  classical  courses,  offers  the  best  conditions  for 
practical  instruction  in  the  physical  sciences.  Those 
wishing  information  will  apply  for  a  catalogue  to 

Madison,  Wis.     (ar)       JOHN  BASCOM,  President. 


A  JEW  ENGLAND  NORMAL  INSTITUTE,  East 
J_  \     Greenwich,  R.  I.,  from  July  25th  to  Aug,  22d.  70 
eminent  professors.    All  Literary,  Musical,  and  Art 
branches  taught.    Seaside  location.    Address  E.  Tourjee, 
Music  Hall,  Boston.  (ar) 


rjELOIT  COLLEGE  for  young  men  provides  a  full 
I)    Collegiate  Classical  Course,  a  parallel  Philosophical 
Course,  and  a  Preparatory  School.     The  fall  term 
will  open  Sept  5th.    For  information  address 

A.  L.  CHAPIN,  President, 
(rc)   Beloit,  Wisconsin. 


*~pHE  CHICAGO  COMMERCIAL  INSTITUTE  and 
_/      SelectSchool,   88  and  90  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 

The  cheapest  and  the  best.  Normal  classes  in  French 
and  German  (Zur  Brucke  or  conversational  method,)  every 
Saturday  and  during  public  school  vacation.  Call  or  send  for 
circular.  Rev.  Oscar  G.  May,  A.  M.,  and  M.  R.  Johnson 
(formerly  book-keeper  with  Field,  Leiter  &  Co.),  principals. 


T?LO  CUT  I  ON—  SUMMER  TERM. 
I  ,  National  School  op  Elocution  and  Oratory, 
1418  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
For  Clergymen,  Lawyers,  Teachers,  Business  Men,  and 
all  classes  of  advanced  students.  Attention  to  Conversation, 
Oratory,  Vocal  Culture,  Reading  and  Recitation  Chartered 
March,  1875.    Grants  diplomas.    Both  sexes  admitted. 

Summer  Term  ofiens  Monday,  July  2d.  (ae) 
Send  for  catalogue.     J.  W.  SHOEMAKER,  A.M.,  Pres. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


TA  TE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  Whitewater,  Wiscon- 
\    sin.    Two  courses  of  two  and  four  years  respective- 
ly.    For  catalogue  with  full  particulars,  address 
fhy)  Wm.  F.  PHELPS,  M.  A.,  President. 


S~\HIO    CENTRAL  NORMAL,  MODEL,  and  KIN- 
(J    dergarten  Training  School.    For  catalogue  address 
John  Ogden,  Principal.    Mrs.  A.  B.  Ogden,  Kinder- 
gartner,  Worthington,  Franklin  County,  Ohio.  (hy) 


jyNOX  COLLEGE,  Galesburg,  Illinois.    Full  Classi- 
cal  and  Scientific  Courses,  and  an  excellent  Prepara- 
tory School.    Fall  term  will  open  Sept.  6th.  For 
catalogue,  etc.,  address  the  Prest.,  Newton  Bateman.  [rhj 


/LLINOIS  INDUSTRIAL    UNIVERSIVY,  Cham- 
paign, 111.,  J.  M.  Gregory,  LL.  D.,  Regent.  College 
of  Agriculture,  College  of  Engineers,  College  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences,  College  of  Literature  and  Arts.     Fall  term 
begins  Sept.  11,  1877.  [rh] 


It  /T  APLE  WOOD  MUSIC   SEMINARY  for  young 
IVjL     ladies.     Established  1863.      A  thorough  graduate 
course.     The   finest  location  on  the  Connecticut 
River.    For  catalogues  address  Prof.  D.  S.  Babcock,  East 
Haddam,  Conn.  [nv] 


TTAILMANS  KINDERCA  R  'I  EN  TRAINING 
J  J  SCHOOL  will  enter  upon  a  new  course  on  the  10th 
of  September.  The  session  lasts  six  months.  La- 
dies who  fail  to  complete  the  course  satisfactorily  in  one 
session  are  entitled  to  a  second  session  without  additional 
charge.  Fee,  $50.  Apply  to  W.  N.  HAILM AN,  56  Oneida 
Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  [tfj 


T  TIGH  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT  of  State  Normal 
/  /  University.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  fitting  young 
men  for  College.  For  years  its  graduates  have  en- 
tered Harvard,  and  other  first-class  colleges,  without  con- 
ditions. The  English  course  presents  rare  opportunities  to 
young  men  preparing  for  business,  or  young  ladies  desiring 
a  thorough  course  of  study.  For  further  information  ad- 
dress L.  L.  BURRINGTON,  A.  M.,  Normal,  111.  (lp) 


A  SUMMER  CLASS  will  be  formed  at  the  Michigan 
jfA  Stale  Normal  School,  beginning  July  9th  and  con- 
tinuing four  weeks,  including  Saturdays,  for  the 
benefit  of  teachers  desiring  an  opportunity  to  practice,  un- 
der instruction,  the  experiments  necessary  in  teaching 
elementary  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  Fee  for  instruction  and  materials,  $8.  Board, 
$2.50  to  $3.00  per  week.  For  particulars  address  Prof.  L. 
Mr.Louth,  Ypsilanti,  Mich,  [ar"] 


s-\SHKOSH  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  the  largest  Com- 
if    mercial  School  in  the  West.    This  institution  offers 
an  excellent  course  of  instruction  in  all  the  English 
Branches,  as  well  as  a  thorough  Commercial  Course. 

W.  W.  DAGGETT. 
Principal  of  Commercial  Department. 

A.  A.  SPENCER, 
Principal  of  Academic  Department,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Annual  Catalogue  furnished  free  upon  application  in  per- 
son or  by  mall.  (lr) 


/LLINOIS  STATE  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY,  for 
the  special  preparation  of  Teachers.  The  full  course 
of  study  requires  three  years.  Tuition  free  to  those 
who  pledge  themselves  to  teach  in  the  state;  to  oth- 
ers, $30  per  year.  High  School  Department  offers  the 
best  advantages  for  preparing  for  College  or  for  business. 
Tuition,  $30  per  year.  Grammar  School  Department 
furnishes  excellent  facilities  for  obtaining  a  good,  practical 
education.  Tuition,  $25  per  year  Primary  Department , 
a  charming  place  for  the  "little  folks."  Term  begins  Sept. 
3,  1877.  For  particulars,  address  EDWIN  C.  HEWETT, 
President,  Normal,  Illinois.  (lp) 

TS-INDERGARTEN  NORMAL  INSTITUTE  and 
National  Kindergarten,  708  nth  St.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Summer  Class  opens  June  18th ;  Autumn 
Class  opens  Oct.  9th,  1877.  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock,  and  Miss 
Susie  Pollock,  Principals.  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock  has  been 
for  fifteen  years  an  earnest  student  and  advocate  of  the  K. 
G.  system,  and  translated  Mine.  Lina  Mongenstern's  "Para- 
dise of  Childhood,"  a  Manual  for  Family  and  K.  G. ,  in  1864. 
Miss  Susie  Pollock  graduated  in  the  K.  G.  Normal  Institute 
of  Berlin,  Prussia,  and  has  been  ever  since  successfully  en- 
gaged teaching,  in  accordance  with  Froebel's  K.  G.  system, 
in  Massachusetts  and  Washington.  For  terms  and  particu- 
lars apply  to  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock  or  Miss  Susie  Poliock, 
708  Eleventh  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  [rc] 

TUFTS  COLLEGE^ 

Elmer  H.  Capen,  Prest.    College  Hill,  Mass. 


Offers  superior  inducements  to  young  men  seeking  a  thor- 
ough Classical  or  Scientific  education.  Its  location  (within 
four  miles  of  Boston  by  rail)  unites  the  cultivating  influence 
of  the  city  with  the  retirement  of  the  country. 

Expenses  moderate.  Liberal  aid  to  needy  students  by 
scholarships  and  gratuities.  Four  courses  of  study  are  of- 
fered : 

I.  The  usual  Academic  course  of  four  years  for  the  de- 
gree of  A.  B. 

II.  A  Philosophical  course  of  four  years  for  the  degree  of 
B.  Ph.  (The  same  as  I.,  with  Modern  Languages  and  Elect- 
ive work  in  the  place  of  Greek.) 

III.  An  Engineering course  of  three  years  for  the  degree 
of  C.  E 

IV.  A  Theological  course  (Tufts  Divinity  School)  of  three 
years  for  graduates — four  years  for  all  others — for  the  degree 
of  B.  D. 

Examinations  for  admission  June  21st  and  Sept.  iSth. 
For  catalogue  or  additional  information!  address 

Prof.  CHARLES  E.  FAY,  Secy, 
[un]  College  Hill,  Mass. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


QPENCER1AN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.    Circular  free.    Address  R.  C.  Spencer.  (ra) 

OWA    COLLEGE,  Grinnell,  Iowa.    For  catalogue, 
etc.,  address  the  President,  Geo.F.Magoun,  D.D.(hy) 


/ 


M 


IL  WA  UK  EE  COLLEGE  for  ladies.    For  catalogue 
address      CHAS.  S.  FARRAR,  M. A  ,  President, 
(un)  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


c 


A  RLE  TON  COLLEGE,  Northfield,  Minn.  Open 
to  both  sexes.    Address  the  President, 

(uu)  J.  W.  STRONG,  D.  D. 


M 


INN ES OTA  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  at 
Winona.  Thorough  course  for  the  preparation  ot 
teachers.    Address  Chas.  A.  Morey,  Principal,  (hy) 


BUSINESS  CARDS. 


B 


IDWELL  HOUSE,  Palmyra,  Wis.  Beautiful  scenery. 
Mineral  Springs.  Fine  fishing  and  boating.  Pleasant 
resort  for  teachers  during  vacation.   Send  for  circular. 


SCIENTIFIC  TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  COLLEGES.— 
D.  Van  Nostrand,  Publisher  and  Importer,  23  Murray 
St.,  and  27  Warren  St.,  New  York.    Send  ten  cents 

for  catalogue.  [un] 

CJ~  A.  LANTRY  &■  CO.,  Booksellers,  177  North  Clark 
/        St.,  Chicago,  111.    Books  sent  by  mail  free  of  charge 
on  receipt  of  retail  price.     Discount   to  teachers. 
Correspondence  solicited.  [o] 

'-pHE  NEW  EDUCATION.    Monthly.    Devoted  to 
/      Kindergarten  Culture  and  Hygiene  in  Home  and 
School.   Edit.,W.  N.  Hailmann.    50  cents  p.  ann. 
Pubs.,  Hailmann  &  Dcerflinger,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  |hnj 

Ti  /f ENEELYS'  BELLS, for  Churches,  etc.,  known  to 
VI     the  public  since   1826,  are   made  only  at   "  THE 
MENEEL  Y  BELL  FOUNDERY,"  West  Troy, 
N.Y.  New  Patent  Mountings.  Catalogues  free.  Noagencies. 

(±  rh  ^  ^  SURE  made  by  agents  sell- 
IO  H  J)  2  %  ''"S  our  Chromes,  Crayons,  and  Re- 
r-'  ward  Motto,  Scripture  lext,  trans- 
parent, Picture  and  Chromo  Cards.  100  samples,  worth  $4, 
sent  postpaid  for  75c.  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  J.  H. 
BUFFORD'S  SONS,  Boston.    Estab'd  1830.  (hy) 

^HE  WESTERN  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 
Obtains  schools  for  teachers.    Three  years  of  success- 
ful experience  prove  its  efficiency,     Endorsed  by 
leading  educators.    Circulars  upon  application. 

Regents'  Questions  and  Educational  Weekly,  one 
year,  $2.50. 
Office  with  the  Educational  Weekly. 
Send  order  to  [tf]         W.  L.  KLEIN,  Manager. 

COLLEGE  PREPARATION. 

A  YALE  COLLEGE  GRADUATE  of  ten  years'  ex-\ 
jf-\  perience  in  teaching  desires  one  or  two  private  pu- 
pils either  for  the  summer  or  the  coming  year.  A 
faithful  student  of  fair  ability  can  fit  in  languages  in  one 
year.  The  best  of  references  given.  Terms  moderate.  Cor- 
respondence invited.  O.  R.  BURCHARD,  State  Normal 
School,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  (tf)  1 

S.  S.  HA  MILL. 

AUTHOR  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF  ELOCUTIONS 
/-j^     and  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Elocution,  Illinois 
College,  will  give  special  instruction  to  students  or 
teachers  desiring  to  fit  themselves  for  instructors  in  elocu- 
tion or  dramatic  readers.     Address,  after  July  10th,  1877, 
Jacksonville,  Illinois.  [pc]  \ 

ZIVE  AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  Dr.  Chase's  Reci- 
pes; or  Information  for  Everybody,  in  every  county 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Enlarged  by  the 
publisher  to  648  pages.  It  contains  over  2000  household 
recipes,  and  is  suited  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  society. 
A  wonderful  book,  and  a  household  necessity.  It  sells  at- 
sight.  Greatest  inducements  ever  offered  to  book  agents. 
Sample  copies  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  $2.00.  Exclusive 
territory  given.  Agents  more  than  double  their  money. 
Address  Dr.  Chase's  Steam  Printing  House,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan.  [o] 

/MP  OR  TANT  TO  TEACHERS.— Vie  want  reliable, 
wide-awake  men  and  women  in  every  neighborhood,, 
township,  county,  and  state  in  the  West,  to  sell  an  ar- 
ticle that  has  only  to  be  exhibited  in  order  to  secure  a  ready 
and  profitable  sale.  We  have  lately  become  sole  proprietors 
of  the  Photographic  Family  Record,  for  all  of  the  Western 
and  Southern  states.  The  size  of  the  engraving  is  20x24 
inches.  Nothing  like  it  ever  offered  to  the  public.  A  rare 
chance  to  make  money.  Teachers  will  find  it  easy  to  double 
their  wages  by  spending  a  few  hours  each  week  canvassing- 
their  neighborhood.  We  will  send  a  sample  record  to  any 
one  who  desires  to  work,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  50  cents, 
which  is  one-third  the  retail  price.  We  especially  call  upon 
teachers  to  engage  in  the  sale  of  this  Family  Record,  and 
solicit  their  correspondence.  For  full  description  of  Record 
— terms  to  agents,  circulars,  and  a  complete  outfit — address 
Photographic  Record  Co.,  Room  6,  148  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago,  111.   [ttjj 

J^OHREKS  BOOK-KEEPING. 

Primary,  -  -  -  $  50  I  Lectures,  Jti.oo.  Key,  t2  °° 
Common  School,  -  1.50  The  five  books  sent  to  teach- 
Counting-House,       -     3.00  |  ers  for  examination  for  $3.50 

Special  terms  for  introduction 

[hi]  W.  J.  GILBERT,  Publisher,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Editorial. 

THE  resignation  of  Superintendent  Pickard,  of  the  Chicago 
Public  Schools,  is  an  event  demanding  something  more  than 
a  passing  notice.  Had  it  occurred  even  under  the  circumstances 
that  ordinarily  attend  a  long,  faithful,  and  arduous  public  service, 
it  would  have  been  a  result  to  be  deplored  far  beyond  the  com- 
munity immediately  affected  thereby.  But  coming  as  it  does  in 
the  meridian  of  his  powers  and  of  his  usefulness,  at  the  end  of 
thirteen  years  of  earnest  and  successful  effort  in  behalf  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  metropolis  of  the  Northwest,  and  instigated, 
as  it  appears  to  have  been,  by  a  base  and  cowardly  conspiracy, 
accompanied  by  the  most  dishonorable  insubordination  on  the 
part  of  an  inferior  officer,  it  is  an  event  that  points  to  a  moral, 
if  it  does  not  adorn  a  tale.  Mr.  Pickard  has,  by  his  ability  and 
conscientious  devotion  to  the  cause  of  public  education,  during 
the  past  thirty  years  or  more,  earned  a  reputation  that  is  both 
national  and  international.  The  Chicago  schools  owe  more  of 
their  preeminence  to  his  intelligence,  sagacity,  prudence,  and 
well-directed  zeal,  than  to  the  like  qualities  of  any  other  man  or 
set  of  men  connected  with  their  administration,  in  our  humble 
judgment.  The  schools  of  this  city  have  for  years,  under  his 
able  administration,  been  recognized  as  among  the  very  best  in 
this  or  any  other  country.  He  has  proved  himself  to  be  not 
onl  /  a  wise  educator,  but  an  efficient  executive  and  skillful  leader. 
He  has  ever  enjoyed  the  sincere  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
hundreds  of  teachers  under  his  immediate  supervision,  while  he 
has  also  been  honored  with  the  highest  places  within  the  gift  of 
his  colaborers  in  the  state  and  nation.  With  singular  tact  and 
consummate  skill  he  has  been  enabled  to  harmonize  the  conflict- 
ing views  of  the  successive  boards  of  education,  frequently  made 
up  of  the  most  diverse  elements,  throughout  the  long  period  of 
his  administration,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  best  results 
to  the  great  trust  committed  to  his  charge.  In  short,  the  pres- 
ent efficient  condition  and  exalted  reputation  of  the  Chicago 
schools  afford  the  best  evidence  of  his  wisdom  and  skill  as  an 


executive  officer,  and  they  will  ever  be  his  own  best  vindication 
from  either  the  open  or  covert  assaults  of  his  malignant  and  un- 
scrupulous enemies. 

In  bearing  this  unsolicited  testimony  to  the  worth  and  ability 
of  a  veteran  educator,  we  speak  simply  that  which  we  do  know 
from  a  more  or  less  familiar  personal  and  professional  acquaint- 
ance extending  over  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years.  But  what 
are  the  facts  connected  with  this  affair  so  far  as  they  have  been 
made  publicly  to  appear?  About  two  years  since,  certain  mal- 
contents in  the  Board  of  Education  became  suddenly  struck  with 
the  conviction  that  "age"  was  creeping  upon  the  still  hale  and 
hearty  Superintendent,  and  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
some  one  as  assistant  who  could  Jill  his  place  .'  Accordingly  an 
assistant,  Mr.  Duane  Doty,  was  imported  from  the  city  of  De- 
troit, and  from  his  experience  and  hearty  cooperati&n  much  was 
expected.  "It  seemed  then  assured,"  says  Mr.  Pickard,  "that 
suggestions  would  be  made  which  must  result  in  a  needed  modi- 
fication of  our  work  and  in  improved  methods  of  teaching,  as 
well  as  in  the  more  business-like  conduct  of  affairs  intrusted  to 
the  Superintendent  and  his  Assistant  under  the  rules  of  the  Board. 
These  expectations  have  not  been  realized  ;  since  no  suggestions 
of  change  have  been  made,  though  often  asked  for.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Assistant  Superintendent  seems  to  have  marked  out 
for  himself  an  independent  course  of  action,  if  the  work  he  has  re- 
quired of  others,  without  even  asking  the  consent  or  approval  of 
the  Superintendent,  can  be  taken  as  an  indication." 

It  further  appears  that  the  Assistant  Superintendent  has  issued 
blanks  calling  for  certain  items  of  information  already  accessible 
in  monthly  reports,  or  in  clerks'  books,  or  in  files  of  papers  al- 
ways open  for  inspection,  etc.,  etc.,  without  consultation  with 
his  superior  officer,  while  the  most  extraordinary  measures  were 
resorted  to  in  order  to  prevent  the  knowledge  of  these  blanks 
from  reaching  the  Superintendent.  As  the  letter  of  Mr.  Pickard, 
detailing  these  singular  proceedings,  has  been  widely  published, 
it  is  not  necessary  in  this  connection  further  to  repeat  its  state- 
ments in  order  to  reveal  the  secret  springs  of  the  conspiracy 
which  has  had  for  its  palpable  object  the  humiliation  of  a  most 
worthy  and  faithful  public  officer,  and  his  removal  from  a  posi- 
tion he  has  honored  for  the  past  thirteen  years.  The  Assistant 
Superintendent  substantially  admits  the  gross  impropriety  of  an 
official  act  which  he  sought  by  all  means,  fair  and  foul,  to  con- 
ceal from  his  superior,  but  "has  openly  expressed  his  deep  regret 
at  the  result  of  his  action  in  this  respect,  and  disclaims  all  intention 
to  withhold  from  Mr.  Pickard  any  information  regarding  meas- 
ures which  require  the  Superintendent's  approval."  That  is  to 
say,  Mr.  Doty  has  been  guilty  of  a  deliberate,  studied  insult  to 
his  superior  officer,  but  has  expressed  his  regret,  not  at  the  ac- 
tion itself,  but  at  its  result,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  resignation  of 
his  chief!  Just  so.  Mr.  Doty  is  too  old  a  man,  he  is  too  deeply 
skilled  in  the  fine  art  of  finesse,  and  too  learned  in  a  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  not  to  know  that  all  this  penitence  on  his  part 
is  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  worthy  only  of  ademagogue,  and  totally 
unworthy  of  an  educator.  With  all  his  knowledge  of  the  mo- 
tives that  led  to  his  own  importation  here,  and  of  the  men  who 
effected  it, — knowledge  equally  patent  to  scores  not  in  the  coterie, 
— he  should  not  imagine  the  outside  public  to  be  so  ineffably  unso- 
phisticated as  not  clearly  to  comprehend  his  methods,  as  well  as 
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the  methods  of  those  whom  he  was  imported  to  aid  and  abet. 
He  has  played  his  part  well,  and  "the  result  of  his  action"  is 
just  what  he  and  his  co-conspirators  wanted  it  to  be.  He  did 
not  miscalculate  the  effect  of  such  conduct,  aided  and  abetted, 
as  it  has  been,  by  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Education,  upon 
the  sensibilities  of  a  high-toned  and  honorable  gentleman  like 
Mr.  Pickard.  Mr.  Pickard  has  resigned  and  Mr.  Doty  reigns  in 
his  place.  Mr.  Doty  cannot  reasonably  hope  for  anything  more 
than  a  moiety  of  the  respect  of  fair-minded  and  honorable  men 
anywhere,  unless  he  can  vindicate  his  claim  to  more  of  it  by  re- 
signing, too,  and  that  right  speedily. 

To  sum  up  the  case,  then,  a  faithful,  zealous,  and  high-minded 
public  officer  has  thrown  up  his  commission  rather  than  longer 
submit  to  the  repeated  acts  of  discourtesy  and  insubordination 
of  an  asssistant  "  who  could  fill  his  place,"  backed  by  a  majority 
of  the  Board  of  Education.    The  majority  of  that  Board,  in  ac- 
cepting Mr.  Pickard's  resignation,  under  the  circumstances, 
have  offered  a  premium  upon  official  insubordination  and  dis- 
courtesy.   They  have  sanctioned  a  course  of  conduct,  and  have 
established  a  precedent  which,  if  carried  out  to  its  consequences, 
would  disorganize  the  Board,  frustrate  its  best  plans,-  break  up 
the  schools,  and  introduce  anarchy  and  misrule  into  the  very  vi- 
tals of  society  itself.    If  official  courtesy  and  subordination  are 
not  to  be  rigorously  exacted  in  the  administration  of  education, 
we  should  be  glad  to  know  where  they  are  to  be  expected.  Is 
obedience  to  be  taught  to  the  children  in  the  schools  by  gross 
acts  of  disobedience  among  their  high  officials?    Can  Superin- 
tendent Doty  afford  to  risk  the  consequences  of  the  precedent 
he  has  established  ?    Can  he  hope  to  command  the  respect  of 
the  principals  of  the  schools  under  his  care,  many  of  whom  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  are  at  least  his  peers  in  character,  schol- 
arship, and  professional  ability,  while  he  has  thus  publicly  adver- 
tised his  own  official  discourtesy  and  insubordination?    Does  he 
expect  a  discerning  public  to  accept  his  ostentatious  professions 
of  regret  at  the  result  of  his  actions,  without  some  tangible  evi- 
dence that  his  professions  are  sincere  ?   If  he  does,  we  think  time, 
the  great  avenger  of  wrong,  as  well  as  the  vindicator  of  truth 
and  justice,  will  teach  him  a  lesson  that  he  has  been  altogether 
too  slow  hitherto  in  learning. 

As  to  the  action  of  a  majority  of  the  Board,  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion  among  men  actuated  by  such  a  spirit  as  should  per- 
meate every  grade  and  shade  of  our  educational  work, — the  spirit 
of  honesty,  justice,  and  fair  dealing.  It  illustrates  the  folly  of 
the  present  methods  of  electing  and  selecting  our  boards  of  edu- 
cation, and  some  other  high  educational  officials.  What  we  need 
in  such  places  is  men,  not  politicians;  high-minded,  honorable 
men,  and  not  tricky  partisans  and  transparent  demagogues.  Only 
the  best,  wisest,  and  noblest  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  our 
great  educational  interests.  We  must  not  expect  pure  streams  to 
flow  from  poisoned  fountains.  If  we  are  ever  fully  to  realize  the 
blessings  of  a  reformed  civil  service,  we  must  begin  by  reforming 
our  educational  service,  and  by  making  it  impossible  for  unworthy 
men  to  shape  the  methods  and  inspire  the  motives  of  an  educa- 
tion that  should  embody  the  very  soul  of  obedience,  honesty, 
justice,  and  truth. 

The  vacation  season  brings  a  world  of  blessings  to  the  tired, 
perhaps  invalid,  teacher.  It  comes  to  save  many  a  weary  one 
from  total  break  under  the  nervous  strain,  the  intense  activity, 
of  the  long  months  of  faithful  labor.    It  is  the  one  great  com- 


pensation of  the  teacher's  ill-requited,  often  thankless  career. 
But  for  it,  few  could  sustain  the  toils  and  cares,  the  vexations  and 
burdening  responsibilities  of  the  training  of  young  immortals, 
for  more  than  a  very  brief  term  of  years.  Begrudged  by  the 
close-fisted  and  narrow-minded  portion  of  the  public,  decried  at 
times  even  by  the  more  liberal,  it  must  be  recognized,  now  and 
in  all  the  future,  in  our  judgment,  as  an  absolute  necessity,  alike 
for  teachers  and  taught. 

How  best  to  spend  this  priceless  season  is  to  some  a  problem 
of  no  small  difficulty.  Many,  even  of  those  receiving  the  large 
salaries  of  the  cities,  have  been  unable  to  save  enough  for  travel 
and  sight-seeing,  and  must  perforce  remain,  for  most  of  the  time, 
at  their  temporary  or  paternal  homes.  But  there  the  long  sum- 
mer days,  apart  from  social  joys,  in  which  there  should  be  gen- 
erous indulgence,  may  be  spent  delightfully  in  "fireside  travels." 
The  great  war  in  the  East  just  now  offers  special  temptation  to 
studies  of  the  entire  Oriental  world.  It  will  be  strange  indeed 
if  the  resting  teacher,  in  the  absence  of  a  sufficient  library  of  his 
own,  is  far  away  from  public  or  private  facilities  for  pretty  wide 
readings  in  books  of  travel  (  which  should  really  be  studies  in 
geography,  history,  ethnology,  etc.,  invaluable  for  professional 
use  by  and  by),  popular  science,  and  a  multitude  of  matters  use- 
ful not  only  to  fertilize  the  mind,  but  to  add  to  the  special 
equipment  for  the  class-room.  The  year  now  closed  has,  very 
likely,  developed  some  marked  weakness  or  deficiency  in  the 
teacher's  "kit  of  tools;"  let  him  take  the  opportunity  of  these 
restful  weeks  to  strengthen  the  weak  point,  remedy  the  deficiency, 
or  prepare  adequately  for  desired  promotion.  It  is  a  good  thing, 
however,  for  a  good  part  of  the  time,  to  let  the  mind  be  fallow. 
Like  soil  thus  treated,  it  brings  to  it  new  and  larger  capabilities 
by  its  very  idleness.  The  hard-worked  teacher  will  hardly  sleep 
too  much  now.  Day-dreams,  frequent  baths  ot  silence  and  ap- 
parent mental  vacuity,  will  hardly  do  great  harm  They  are  all 
on  Nature's  programme. 

For  those  who  can  command  some  means,  and  have  a  com- 
petent preparation,  the  summer  scientific  schools  offer  superior 
opportunity.  They  are  announced  in  unusual  number  for  this 
season.  A  number  of  them  are  peripatetic.  One  or  two  go  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  beyond  ;  another  goes  to  Lake  Supe- 
rior ;  others  include  many  points  of  scientific,  historic,  and  pic- 
teresque  interest.  All,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  are  capitally 
organized  and  led,  and  promise  results  of  great  value  to  their 
members,  and  perhaps  to  the  world's  stock  of  knowledge.  But 
all  require  money,  as  well  as  something  of  time  and  talent. 

In  most  of  the  Northwestern  States  advantage  is  taken  of  the 
summer  vacation  to  hold  normal  institutes  or  normal  schools,  so 
called,  of  from  to  six  or  eight  weeks'  length,  by  teachers  of  the 
higher  order,  whose  health .  and  strength  admit,  and  who  feel 
compelled,  by  pecuniary  necessity  or  sense  of  duty  to  the  profes- 
sion, thus  to  keep  up  their  work.  They  have  been,  we  doubt 
not,  invaluable  agents  of  professional  culture  in  the  localities 
thus  favored.  Attendance  upon  them  is  not  always  to  be  recom- 
mended. Other  considerations  than  the  ability  of  their  heads 
and  the  probable  utility  of  the  announced  curriculum  come  into 
the  account.  The  teacher,  physically  exhausted  by  the  work  of 
the  year,  should  rarely  fill  his  vacation,  or  any  large  part  of  it, 
thus.  But  in  some  way  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  who  means  to 
remain  in  the  profession,  and  do  his  duty  to  it,  to  see  that  the 
close  of  his  vacation  in  time  finds  less  of  vacation  (or  vacancy ) 
in  his  head  and  heart.  W. 
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From  a  private  letter  recently  received  from  Senor  G.  Videla 
Dorna,  Charge  d'  Affaires  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  we  make 
a  brief  extract  indicating  the  progress  of  education  in  that  coun- 
try. The  figures  are  from  a  communication  forwarded  by  the 
Ministor  of  Education,  Senor  Leguizamon. 

"In  the  department  of  primary  education  the  census  of  1876 
shows  that  there  were  in  the  republic  1,900  schools,  with  120,- 
000  pupils.  This  branch  of  education  is  in  charge  of  states  and 
munincipalities,  aided  by  the  national  government  by  means  of 
subventions.  In  secondary  education,  including  the  superior 
and  professional  schools,  under  the  charge  of  the  National  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  there  are  30  institutions,  with 
6,770  students.  The  National  College  at  Buenos  Ayres  was 
opened  on  the  10th  of  March,  1877,  with  more  than  1,000  stu- 
dents enrolled  and  entered  for  the  course  of  instruction." 

These  facts  exhibit  a  most  encouraging  state  of  affairs  in  this 
new  republic,  and  they  show  to  what  an  astonishing  degree  of 
progress  the  people  have  attained.  Normal  schools  have  been 
established  at  Parana  and  Tucoman.  Several  teachers  for  these 
schools  have  recently  gone  out  from  the  United  States,  and  are 
at  work  with  great  acceptance  to  the  government.  We  shall 
cheerfully  comply  with  the  request  of  Senor  Dorna  to  furnish  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  with  full  information  as  to  the 
condition  and  progress  of  education  in  this  country.  Senor  D. 
expects  in  the  course  of  a  year  to  make  a  tour  of  inspection 
among  the  schools  of  the  West,  where  he  will  be  cordially  wel- 
comed. 

Contributions. 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 
V.  CONVERSATION  IN  THE  CLASS  ROOM. 
ALFRED  Hennequin,  University  of  Michigan. 

CONVERSATION  has  a  right  to  claim  a  very  prominent  place  in  the 
study  and  teaching  of  the  French  language.  Several  "  methods"  have 
been  tried,  with  more  or  less  success ;  the  question  is  therefore  to  know  which 
is  the  best.  The  Sauveur  system  of  teaching  conversation  has  obtained  such 
popularity  that  it  might  seem  assuming  a  very  great  responsibility,  were  we 
to  entirely  disregard  it.  It  is  believed  that  the  method  referred  to,  that  is  to 
say,  the  so-called  natural  method, — has  given  good  results  enough  to  have  a 
right  to  claim  the  first  place  among  the  different  methods.  In  my  opinion, 
however,  these  good  results  are  striking  only  to  those  who  do  not  themselves 
master  the  language. 

As  I  stated  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Weekly,  and  published  in  a  for- 
mer number,  I  have  given  the  Sauveur  method  a  fair  and  conscientious  trial 
in  one  of  my  classes  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  The  result  was  just 
what  I  supposed  it  would  be — mere  talk.  In  other  words,  the  students  did 
speak  French,  but  the  nature  of  the  conversation  was  anything  but  pleasant 
to  the  hearer  who  really  knew  the  language.  Can  conversation  have  any 
charms,  when  almost  every  sentence  uttered  shows  that  the  speakers  have  no 
knowledge  of  grammar  whatever?  If  you  merely  want  to  be  understood, 
caring  but  little  as  to  the  means  employed  to  that  end,  take  your  pocket-book, 
and  draw  a  mushroom  to  let  a  French  waiter  know  that  you  desire  a  "  bif. 
stek"  with  mushrooms.  He  may  bring  you  your  umbrella,  that  is  true  ;  but  I 
am  convinced  that  you  stand  as  fair  a  chance  of  being  rightly  understood,  as 
if  you  had  ventured  to  ask  for  your  beefsteak  with  mushrooms  in  broken 
French. 

Let  us  suppose  a  child  learning  music  in  a  boarding-school  .  At  the  end 
of  the  first  term  the  child  returns  home,  and  is  asked  by  her  mother  to  play 
something.  The  child, — not  feeling  at  all  nervous,  for  she  has  never  been  told 
that  want  of  confidence  in  one's  talent  is  a  proof,  in  most  cases,  of  true  abil- 
ity,— the  child  begins  to  play  some  well-known  tune,  and  even  undertakes  dif- 
ficult variations.  So  much  in  three  months !  !  Let  us  now  suppose  that  the 
mother  is  a  true  artist.  Will  she  be  satisfied  that  her  daughter  bas  been 
taught  properly  ?  Will  she  make  as  much  fuss  about  that  one  tune — two  if 
you  prefer — played  in  such  a  way  as  to  drive  the  cat  out  of  the  room,  as  the 
girl  who  has  come  to  the  door  to  hear  this  wonderful  piece  of  execution  ?  I 
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believe  that  I  am  quite  safe  in  answering  this  question  in  the  negative;  she 
would  have  preferred  to  hear  her  daughter  run  a  few  scales  up  and  down  the 
instrument.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  natural  system  of  teaching  con- 
versation; learn  the  scales  first,  »'.  e.,  the  grammar  ;  then  you  will  learn  to  play 
tunes,  i.  e.,  conversation,  and  that  with  as  many  variations  as  you  please. 
In  short,  the  mechanical  memorizing  of  sentences  is  no  better  than  the  me 
chanical  playing  of  tunes. 

Now,  I  do  claim  that  correct  conversation  can  be,  and  should  be  taught  in 
the  class-room.  "  Conversation"  should  be  divided  into  three  important 
classes  : 

1.  Grammatical  analysis  (in  French)  of  "Readers." 

2.  Colloquial  exercises  based  on  the  selections  read. 

3.  The  use  of  idioms  for  topic  conversation. 

My  intention  is  to  illustrate,  further  on,  what  I  understand  by  "Grammati- 
cal Analysis  of  Readers."    The  second  and  third  classes,  that  is  to  say,  the 
second  and  third  steps  in  conversation,  will  be  considered  in  another  article* 
to  follow  this  : 

As  already  stated  above,  the  grammar  of  the  language  should  first  be 
mastered.  A  full  year  should  be  given  to  grammar,  including,  of  course- 
oral  and  written  exercises,  and  elementary  reading.  The  French  names  of  the 
different  parts  of  speech,  and  the  names  of  the  moods  and  tenses  of  a  verb 
should  also  be  learned  during  this  time.  The  second  year's  work  should 
begin  with  "  Conversation." 

The  teacher  gives  a  short  lesson  in  the  reader,  and  states  beforehand  that 
the  first  two  lines  will  be  analyzed  in  French,  as  follows:  Let  us  suppose  the 
first  sentence  of  the  selection  to  begin  with — "  L'  espirance  est  un  don  de 
Dieu."     Teaclier:    "  Monsieur  X,  lisez  la  premiere  phrase  de  la  lecon." 

Mr.  X  does  not  understand,  of  course.     Teacher  (in  English) :  Translate, 

Mr.  X,  word  by  word,  the  following    question  :    "Lisez"  read  

Teacher  (in  French) :  "  Quel  temps  du  verbe  lire?" — which  question  he  trans- 
lates himself,  and  afterward  repeats  it  a  second  time,  in  French.  Student: 
"Imperative." — Teacher  (without  explaining  the  wrong  pronunciation): 
"  Oui,  monsieur,  Pimperat'tF" — laying  stress  on  IF. —  Teacher  (continuing 
the  required  translation  of  the  question):  "la  premiere  phrase." — Student: 
"the  first  phrase."  It  must  not  be  thought  strange  that  the  student  has  un- 
derstood these  three  words.  It  is  due  to  his  command  of  a  large  vocabu- 
lary, obtained  while  studying  the  grammar;  and  to  his  knowledge  of  the  re- 
lation existing  between  French  and  English  words.  Teacher:  "de  la  lecon" 
— Student:  "  of  the  lesson."  The  above  remark  also  applies  to  these 
words.  Teacher:  "  Lisez,  Mr.  X,  la  premiere  phrase  de  vot re  lecon."  No- 
tice the  change  in  the  wording  of  the  question,  also  the  new  word.  The 
student  reads  :  "  L 'esperance  est  undonde  Dieu."  Teacher:  "  C'est  assez," — 
the  same  in  English,  and  a  second  time  in  French ;  then  continuing  in 
English:  "  Mr.  X,  what  is  "it  is  enough,"  or  "  that  will  do,"  in  French? 
Student:  "C'est  assez," — Teacher:  "C'est  correcle" — "c'est"  is  known, 
"  correcte"  is  acquired  by  sound.  Teacher:  "quel  est  le  verbe ,  'to  hope?  en 
francais  ?"  Some  one  in  the  class  will  certainly  understand,  if  not,  the  teach- 
er should  go  through  the  whole  of  question  analysis,  as  shown  above.  Any 
student:  "  esperer."  Teacher  (to  some  other  scholar  in  English):  "M.Z, 
state,  in  French,  whether  that  answer  is  correct  or  not." — Mr.  Z  :  "Oui, 
monsieur,  c'est  correcte." — Teacher:  " Monsieur  X,  quel  est  le  participe  present 
du  verbe  esperer  ?"  It  is  more  than  probable  that  this  question  will  not  be 
understood;  the  process  of  translating  questions  will  again  have  to  be  used. 
It  might  be  well  to  observe  here  that  seldom  does  a  question  need  to  he 
translated  twice,  when  it  has  carefully  been  done  the  first  time.  Student 
(who  has  finally  understood  the  question) :"  esperant."  Teacher:  "  Ottez  le 
T,  et  ajoutez  CE,  quel  mot  aurons-nous  ?"  Students  who  have  studied  the 
language  but  a  few  months  will  understand  such  questions  as  the  above  ;  yet 
should  it  not  prove  to  be  the  case,  the  teacher  must  again  go  through  the  same 
translating  process  explained  and  illustrated  above.  Student  (answering  the 
question):  "esperance."  Teacher:  "esperance,  en  anglais  ?"  Student:  "hope." 
Teacher:  "comment  formez-vous  le  mot  esperance  ?" 

This  question  and  the  required  answer  will,  of  course,  call  for  help  from 
the  teacher  ;  but  even  if  he  is  obliged  to  give  the  translation,  of  both  the 
question  and  the  answer,  he  should  require  the  student  to  give  the  French 
forms  after  him.  It  would  take  too  long  to  give  the  complete  colloquial  ex- 
ercise of  the  sentence  under  consideration.  It  can  be  extended  as  far  as  the 
teacher  desires,  but  never  should  it  go  beyond  the  student's  knowledge  of  the 
grammar. 

To  resume  all  in  a  few  words,  the  system  I  advocate  for  the  introduction 
of  conversation  in  the  class-room,  is  merely  this  :  "  Ask  simple  questions  in 
French  ;  if  the  student  does  not  understand,  help  him  to  translate  your  ques- 
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Hon  ;  require  the  answers  to  be  given  in  French  ;  if  the  student  cannot  do  so 
ask  him  to  answer  in  English,  and  help  him  to  translate  his  English  answer 
into  French  ;  translate  as  few  questions  and  answers  as  possible  ;  often  use  the 
same  questions,  with  a  slight  variation  ;  help  to  simplify  the  student's  English 
answets ;  speak  loud,  distinctly,  and  do  not,  at  first,  join  the  French  wordt 
together;  do  not  ask  any  questions  that  do  not  refer  to  the  analysis  of  the  text ; 
never  allow  an  incorrect  answer  to  pass  unnoticed,  unless  it  be  one  on  pro- 
nunciation ;  never  correct  a  wrong  answer  yourself,  if  you  believe  a  student 
can  do  so  ;  do  not  introduce  ?nore  than  ten  new  forms  of  questions  at  each  reci- 
tation :  PERSE  VERE. 

It  may  be  argued  that  this  system  for  introducing  conversation  is  tedious 
and  slow.  A  teacher's  work  that  is  not  tedious  is  seldom  well  done  ;  as  for 
slowness,  slow  and  steady  wins  the  race.  This  system  is  not,  however,  so  slow 
as  may  be  thought.  It  has  been  my  experience  that,  after  three  months  of  this 
kind  of  work,  the  recitations  could  be  conducted  in  French  with  great  readiness, 
emulation,  and  pleasure  on  behalf  of  both  teachers  and  students.  The  next  step 
in  conversation  is  easy  if  this  first  introductory  conversation  has  been  care- 
fully brought  about.  In  order  to  speak  French,  using  idioms,  that  is  to  say,  the 
third  class  of  conversation,  it  will  require  but  very  little  effort  from  both  stu- 
dents and  teachers,  if  the  first  two  classes  have  been  well  conducted.  The 
whole  subject  of  French  conversation,  the  student  having  mastered  the 
grammar — requires  two  full  years,  in  connection,  of  course,  with  reading  and 
translation.  These  two  years'  study  of  conversation  could  be  said  to  cor- 
respond to  one  year's  stay  in  France,  the  grammar  not  having  been  learned  be. 
fore  reaching  the  country  ;  thus  making  three  years  study  of  the  language  in 
this  country  equal  to  one  in  France. 

SCHOOL  ECONOMY. 

V.  TARDINESS. 

H.  B.  Buckham,  State  Normal  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

OF  course,  pupils  who  are  habitually  tardy  must,  when  they  deserve  it,  be 
blamed,  and  that  with  severity)  according  to  their  disposition  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  But,  as  in  all  other  such  matters,  there  should  be 
no  punishment  without  inquiry  into  each  case,  and  the  punishment  should  be 
confined  to  the  real  offender,  and  be  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  guiltiness. 
A  boy  is  tardy  this  morning ;  the  fact  is  the  same  whatever  the  cause.  He  is 
tardy  frequently ;  the  record,  and  the  percentage,  and  the  influence  on  the 
school  perhaps,  and  the  pupil's  own  lessons,  are  affected  just  as  much  whether 
his  tardiness  was  preventible  or  not.  Two  questions  are  to  be  asked  :  Is  the 
pupil  himself  in  fault?  and,  How  great  is  the  fault,  if  his  ?  I  find  that  in  very 
many  cases  the  fault  is  not  with  the  pupil,  but  with  the  parent,  and  I  cannot 
punish  the  child  for  another's  fault.  This  can  generally  be  ascertained  by 
questioning,  and  if  ascertained,  it  would  be  a  great  wrong  to  inflict  any  dis- 
grace or  punishment  on  the  child.  I  do  not  know  what  is  to  be  done  in  such 
cases,  so  far  as  the  pupil  is  concerned,  but  to  let  him  go  free  on  being  sure 
that  the  fault  is  not  his.  On  this  point  the  teacher  must  ascertain  the  exact 
truth  from  either  child  or  parent  or  from  both,  and  he  must  take  great  pains 
to  ascertain  it,  and  then  must  bear  with  the  child  unless  the  school  is  injured 
by  the  number  or  the  flagrancy  of  such  instances.  In  this  case  the  school 
officers  should  authorize  not  indeed  punishment  in  the  form  of  any  bodily  in- 
fliction, but  of  removal  from  school,  if  need  be.  '  But  I  would  not  let  the  case 
rest  here  so  far  as  the  present  is  concerned.  I  would  torment  him  with  such 
repeated  interviews  and  reiterated  messages  and  such  urgent  representations  of 
the  shiftlessness  and  vagabondism  of  continued  tardiness  at  school  that  though 
he  would  not  send  his  child  in  time  because  it  would  be  for  that  child's  good, 
he  would  do  so  to  get  rid  of  my  importunity.  In  all  school  concerns  the 
parent  should  feel,  or  should  be  made  to  feel,  that  he  should  bear  his  part  of 
the  burden ;  in  this  matter,  the  school,  as  an  institution  not  to  be  trifled  with  or 
thwarted  in  the  doing  of  its  legitimate  duty,  may  and  should  follow  the  de- 
linquent parent  with  such  incessant  moral  subpcenas  that  there  shall  be  no  es- 
cape but  in  the  reasonable  punctuality  or  voluntary  withdrawal  of  his  child. 
The  demand  for  punctuality  may  amount  to  constrictive  persecution,  and  no 
one  will  seriously  complain  except  those  justly  exposed  to  it. 

But  this  only  when  tardiness  may  be  clearly  charged  to  carelessness  or  con- 
tempt at  home.  Getting  the  children  to  school  may  depend  on  an  invalid 
mother,  or  on  some  one  who,  too  young,  is  obliged  to  take  a  mother's  place  ; 
There  may  be  other  duties  which  must  be  done,  though  not  regarded  as  of  more 
importance  than  school.  In  such  cases,  what?  These  will  always  be  ex- 
plained in  full  and  with  sincere  expression  of  regret  that  the  children  have  to 
be  late,  if  the  teacher  makes  honest  inquiry  without  preliminary  fault-finding. 


And,  then,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  must  be  borne  with.  Their  occasional  or 
frequent  tardiness  may  be  a  great  annoyance  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  bad  ex- 
ample, but  if  all  proper  exertion  is  made  at  home,  and  hindrances  which  are 
the  result  of  misfortune  rather  than  of  fault  prevail  over  such  effort,  the  school 
must  bear  with  them  as  society  has  to  do  in  many  ways.  School,  I  repeat,  is 
for  education,  and  it  has  the  same  persons  to  deal  with,  the  same  hindrances 
to  meet,  the  same  imperfect  conditions  to  work  with,  which  prevent  the  full 
success  of  law,  or  benevolence,  or  religion,  in  their  several  domains,  and  tar- 
diness.at  school  is  a  frailty  or  a  fault  which  has  to  be  carried  as  part  of  the 
general  load.  When  it  is  reduced  to  a  minimun,  what  remains  must  be  en- 
dured. 

There  remain  the  many  instances  in  which  the  pupil  alone  is  in  fault.  He 
is  careless  about  starting,  loiters  by  the  way,  had  just  as  lief  be  tardy  as  early. 
Father  and  mother  both  urge  him  to  school  when  they  have  time  to  attend  to 
him,  and  all  family  arrangements  are  in  his  favor.  What  is  to  be  done  with 
a  pupil  tardy  by  his  sole  fault  ?  He  must  be  dealt  with  as  a  delinquent ;  this 
is  a  clear  case  of  discipline,  and  discipline  as  severe  as  for  any  school  offense. 
There  may  be  two  causes  of  tardiness  and  two  modes  of  discipline.  Though 
the  two  latter  may  both  result  in  one  last  resort.  (A).  The  child  may  not  like 
to  come  to  school  at  all.  Books  and  lessons  have  no  attractions,  and  the 
spirit  of  emulation  makes  no  appeal ;  the  good  will  of  the  teacher,  the  coax- 
ing of  parents,  the  example  of  other  boys  and  girls  go  for  nothing  ;  school  is 
insufferably  dull.  This,  in  varying  degree,  and  with  uncertain  constancy,  is 
"what  is  the  matter"  with  many.  They  have  no  love  for  learning  and  as- 
pire to  be  in  the  shops  or  the  stores,  or  to  waste  their  time  in  the  streets  and 
woods.  They  would  not  go  to  school  at  all  if  they  could  help  it,  but  being 
sent  by  parents,  they  come  as  near  to  not  going  as  they  dare,  and  are  tardy  as 
often  and  as  long  as  they  dare.  The  teacher  who  can  make  these  love  school 
has  conquered  their  habit  of  tardiness,  and  shows  herself  called  of  more 
than  a  district  trustee  or  an  empty  purse.  This  is  the  point  to  aim  at,  by  per- 
sonal interest  and  influence  to  arouse  the  pupil's  ambition  and  make  him  like 
school.  Has  he  some  attraction  however  feeble  and  at  a  long  distance, 
toward  learning  ?  Discover  it,  if  you  can,  O  teacher,  and  bring  the  two  a  lit- 
tle nearer  together.  Is  he  open  to  any  appeal  to  be  like  other  children,  to 
show  that  he  can  learn  as  well  as  they  if  he  will,  to  please  his  parents,  to 
please  you  who  have  shown  yourself  to  be  his  real  friend  ?  Urge  that  appeal 
firmly  though  gently,  and  never  let  go  one  line  of  power  over  him  you  may  in 
any  way  attain.  If  neither  of  these,  and  you  cannot  by  an  attractive  book,  or 
by  the  beguiling  force  of  lessons  out  of  doors,  win  him  to  the  beginnings 
of  a  liking  for  lessons  in  doors,  try  a  little  moral  compulsion  of  another 
sort.  Do  not  ridicule  him,  but  show  him  without  altogether  sparing  his 
feelings,  that  ignorance,  such  ignorance  as  his  when  he  has  a  chance  to 
learn,  is  a  discredit,  is  a  shame,  is  wicked.  Bear  on  harder  and  harder  ;  re- 
prove, rebuke,  exhort,  before  you  give  him  up.  Try  by  every  endeavor  and 
every  device  known  to  your  ingenuity  to  make  him  love  learning  well  enough 
to  come  to  school  and  behave  himself.  That  is  the  great  panacea  for  tardiness, 
absence,  and  disorder;  we  work  at  tardiness  too  much  as  tardiness  and  too 
little  as  a  symptom  of  something  worse  ;  we  try  to  cure  the  symptom  which 
shows  the  disease,  rather  than  the  disease  itself.  Punishment  may,  perhaps, 
follow  these  efforts,  but  as  a  rule  this  kind  of  demon  does  not  go  forth  by 
punishment. 

I  should  hesitate  to  prescribe  to  the  young  teacher  any  particular  mode  of 
punishment,  or  the  point  at  which  it  should  begin.  Punishment  is  never  a 
matter  of  exact  prescription,  and  while  I  believe  in  it,  in  corporal  punishment 
I  could  not  give  a  rule  for  inflicting  it  except  this:  punish  when  other  resources 
have  failed  and  you  have  good  reason  to  think  it  will  do  good.  For  tardi- 
ness from  the  cause  I  am  now  discussing,  it  will  seldom  do  good;  it  may, pos- 
sibly, in  rare  instances. 

(B).  The  child  may  like  school  well  enough,  but  he  is  careless  about  being 
punctual  if  anything  attracts  him  in  another  direction.  Pie  does  not  mean  to 
be  tardy,  for  he  does  not  want  to  shirk  any  lesson,  but  thinks  he  has  time  to 
go  anywhere  else  first,  or  enjoys  a  game  or  a  ramble  on  the  way  so  keenly 
that  he  forgets  or  does  not  think  of  school.  He  knows  that  father  and  mother 
will  not  uphold  him  in  his  careless  tardiness,  but  runs  the  risk  of  their  dis- 
pleasure and  loiters  by  the  way ;  he  likes  other  things  as  well  as  he  likes 
school.  Here  is  a  want  of  thought  to  contend  with,  a  lack  of  a  definite  pur- 
pose so  strong  as  to  overcome  all  temptations  offering  themselves  or  offered, 
as  he  is  coming.  These  are  not  hopeless  cases  ;  a  note  to  parents  informing 
them  of  every  instance  of  tardines,  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  particular  tempta- 
tion which  caused  this  morning's  tardiness,  and  a  sincere  and  straightforward 
showing  that  a  pupil  ought  not  to  be  late  at  school  for  such  a  reason,  an 
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honest  commendation  of  any  who  have  resisted  such  temptation,  a  point  made 
before  the  whole  school,  bringing  in  all  the  circumstances  but  not  necessarily 
mentioning  names,  such  penalty  as  will  make  the  pupil  think  that  it  would 
have  been  easier  and  personally  more  pleasant  to  be  punctual,  punishment  de- 
signed not  for  retribution  but  for  reformation,  such  as  sitttng  on  a  bench  re- 
served for  tardy  ones,  a  solitary  recess,  some  manual  labor  like  bringing  in 
the  wood  for  the  day,  any  thing  that  shall  be  inconvenient  enough  to  call  at- 
tention sharply  to  the  fault  but  shall  not  bring  personal  disgrace  or  make 
lessons  hateful ;  these  with  other  expedients  may  gradually  check  the  careless 
habit.  Sometimes  as  in  the  other  case,  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  more 
severe  means, — even  to  punishment  that  will  be  felt,  if  milder  means  fail  ; 
the  rod  may  be  needed,  but  not  till  other  resources  of  an  active  teacher  fail, 
and  the  careless  habit  seems  in  danger  of  becoming  fixed  and  must  be  ar- 
rested by  almost  any  sharp  remedy. 


ASTRONOMICAL  GEOGRAPHY.— I. 
Prof.  L.  F.  M.  Easterday,  Carthage  College,  Illinois. 

A DISCUSSION  of  the  form,  magnitude,  and  motions  of  the  earth,  and 
the  peculiar  phenomena  which  result  from  these  motions,  and  of  the 
imaginary  lines  which  constitute  the  skeleton  of  all  geographical  maps  and 
charts,  may,  with  much  propriety,  be  entitled  Ast>-onomical  Geography. 
Without  thorough  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  no  one  can  legitimately  lay 
claim  to  respectable  proficiency  in  the  subject  of  geography,  neither  can  he 
hope,  with  any  success,  "  to  model  heaven,  and  to  calculate  the  stars." 

Fluently  to  "  trace  rivers  from  source  to  mouth,"  and  to  locate  towns  and 
cities,  is  not  all  of  geography ;  nor  is  it  all  of  astronomy,  to  "  trace  the  constel- 
lations," and  to  separate  the  greater  bear  from  the  less,  by  the  skillful  inter- 
position of  the  dragon's  tail. 

The  idea  that  the  earth  sublimely  rests  upon  the  back  of  a  huge  turtle,  or 
upon  the  broad  shoulders  of  old  Atlas,  is,  in  these  latter  days,  ridiculed  by  too 
many  who  areas  totally  incapable  of  giving  a  reason  with  which  to  substan- 
tiate the  more  modern  theory,  as  they  are  to  furnish  evidence  that  Atlas  is 
incapable  of  performing  the"  responsible  duty  so  long  ago  assigned  to  him. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  these  fundamental  principles  do  not,  ordinarily, 
receive  due  attention  in  our  educational  institutions.  Because  of  this  belief, 
it  has  been  my  pleasure,  for  some  years  past,  to  deliver  a  short  series  of  class- 
room lectures  upon  the  subject  mentioned,  near  the  close  of  each  scholastic 
year,  to  the  students  of  the  institution  in  which  I  am  called  to  "  figure."  It 
is  simply  the  gist  of  these  informal  lectures  that  I  would,  in  these  papers, 
briefly  present. 

THE  NATURAL  FORM  OF  A  BODY  AT  REST  IN  SPACE. 

If  a  mass  of  matter  having  irregular  shape  should  be  at  rest  in  space,  and 
uninfluenced  by  any  external  force,  it  would,  by  degrees,  assume  the  form  of 
a  perfect  sphere.  The  argument  by  which  this  is  made  apparent,  involves 
the  use  of  the  principle  in  mechanics  known  as  the  parallelogram  of  forces. 
This  principle  is  easily  appreciated,  and  it  is  a  magic  key  of  great  usefulness 
in  scientific  investigation. 

Conceive  of  a  cut  representing  a  mass  of  matter  irregular  in  form.  Let  c 
represent  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  mass,  and  let  a  represent  any  particle 
of  matter  at  any  point  of  its  surface.  Now,  representing  the  attraction  of  the 
whole  mass,  as  it  is  exerted  upon  this  particle,  by  a  short  line  b  a,  directed 
toward  the  point  c,  and  resolving  this  into  two  forces — one,  b  d,  parallel  to 
that  tangent  to  the  surface  at  a  which  most  nearly  coincides  with  the  direc- 
tion from  a  to  c,  and  the  other,  b  e,  perpendicular  to  this  tangent,  we  have  in 
b  d  a  perfect  representative  of  the  intensity  of  the  force  by  which  the  particle 
is  urged  onward  toward  a  point  in  the  surface,  which  is  nearer  the  point  c, 
than  is  any  adjacent  point.  It  is  jilain  that,  b  a  remaining  the  same  in  length, 
b  d  will  depend,  for  its  length,  upon  the  inclination  of  the  tangent  at  a  to  a 
line  drawn  from  a  to  c.  This  tangential  force  upon  the  particle  at  a,  repre- 
sented by  b  d,  will  then,  in  time,  grow  less  and  less ;  but  it  will  be  nothing 
only  when  the  tangent  at  a  is,  in  all  cases,  precisely  perpendicular  to  a  line 
drawn  from  a  to  c.  Such  condition  being  peculiar  to  the  sphere,  the  proposi- 
tion is  proved. 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  TERMS  UPWARD  AND  DOWNWARD. 
In  conceiving  of  boundless,  unoccupied  space,  it  is  very  difficult  to  avoid 
considering  a  particular  direction  in  this  space  an  upward  direction,  and  the 
opposite  a  downward  direction.  That  these  terms  would,  in  such  case,  be 
perfectly  meaningless,  should  be  fully  appreciated.  The  existence  of  an  at- 
tracting mass  must  be  conceived  of  before  these  opposite  terms  can  possess 
their  usual  significance.    The  direction  in  which  such  attracting  body  tends 


to  urge  any  external  matter  is  called  downward ;  the  opposite  direction  is 
called  upward.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  to  a  an  observer  upon  the  surface  of 
any  spherical  body  in  space,  a  straight  line  directed  upward  and  downward, 
and  sufficiently  extended,  would  pass  through  the  center  of  the  body.  Such 
a  line  is  said  to  be  vertical.  It  is  also  evident  that,  however  completely  cov- 
ered with  observers  the  spherical  body  may  be,  no  two  of  them  would  agree 
as  to  a  precise  upward  direction.  Each  would  have  his  own,  peculiar  up- 
ward, and  the  downward  directions  of  all,  constantly  converging,  would  meet 
at  the  center  of  the  body.  With  whatsoever  emphasis  anyone  would  insist 
upon  the  universal  adoption  of  his  own  idea  of  the  direction  to  be  regarded 
as  upward,  with  precisely  equal  emphasis  would  the  observer  located  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  him  insist  upon  the  adoption  of  a  precisely  opposite  direc- 
tion as  upward.  If,  then,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  discover  the  exact 
point  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  which  must  needs  be  placed  in  contact  with 
the  back  of  the  unhappy  turtle  selected  to  bear  the  burden,  each  member  of 
the  investigating  committee,  wheresoever  he  might  roam,  would,  at  all  times, 
painfully  fancy  himself  to  be  upon  the  very  summit  of  the  body,  and,  there- 
fore, the  furthest  possible  distance  from  the  unapproachable  object  of  his 
search. 

THE  FORM  OF  THE  EARTH. 

Besides  the  general  argument  bearing  upon  the  form  naturally  assumed  by 
isolated  bodies  in  space,  and  which  has  been  previously  presented,  there  are 
special  and  striking  evidences  that  "the  earth  is  round  like  a  ball."  Only 
two  of  these  will  here  be  noticed,  both  of  them  being  familiar  to  many,  and 
either  of  them  being  in  itself  conclusive. 

1.  A  vessel  sailing  directly  from  an  observer  upon  shore  is  seen  gradually 
to  disappear  beneath  the  apparent  surface  of  the  water;  first  the  hull,  and 
finally  the  top  of  the  mast.  In  case  of  a  vessel  approaching  the  observer, 
the  top  of  the  mast  first  seems  to  pierce  through  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
the  ship  gradually  to  grow  through  it,  until  the  whole  body  is  clearly  in  view. 
The  phenomenon  is  discovered  to  be  the  same  whatever  position  the  observer 
may  have  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  in  whatever  direction  he  may  be 
from  the  vessel.  The  supposition  that  the  earth  is  spherical  is  the  only  means 
by  which  to  account  for  this  peculiar  phenomenon. 

2.  Upon  whatsoever  part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  the  rays  of  the  sun 
may  at  any  time  be  falling  vertically,  the  shadow  cast  by  the  earth,  and  reach- 
ing out  into  space  directly  from  the  sun,  is  found  to  have  the  form  of  a  cone, 
a  section  of  this  shadow,  which  is  perpendicular  to  its  axis,  always  being  cir- 
cular. Of  this,  the  myriads  who,  under  all  circumstances  as  to  place  of  ob- 
servation and  position  of  the  moon,  have  gazed  upon  the  interesting  and  awe- 
inspiring  phenomenon  of  the  lunar  eclipse  in  all  past  ages,  furnish  over- 
whelming testimony. 

READING. 

I.  N.  Brainerd,  Flint,  Mich. 

GOOD  reading  must  include  distinct  articulation  and  good  expression. 
Doubtless  most  teachers  have  found  it  difficult  to  teach  both  of  these 
elements  of  good  reading  at  the  same  time.  I  have  a  method  for  accomplish- 
ing these  objects,  which  I  have  never  seen  used  by  more  than  one  other 
teacher.  If  to  other  teachers  the  method  seem  to  possess  any  merit,  I  hope 
they  will  give  it  a  trial,  and  report. 

Once  a  week  I  have  what  I  call  "  match  reading,"  devoted  mostly  to  dis- 
tinctness and  accuracy  of  utterance.  The  other  four  days  of  the  week  are 
devoted  to  the  oratory  of  reading,  and  to  the  utterance.  At  the  usual,  or  at 
some  appointed  and  definitely  understood  time,  each  Friday,  I  appoint  two 
readers  to  act  as  chiefs.  They  come  forward  to  the  recitation  benches,  and 
choose  their  own  readers  in  the  following  described  manner  :  I  take  any  book, 
tell  them  the  number  of  pages  that  it  contains,  open  it  at  random,  and  ask 
each  one  to  guess  at  the  number  of  the  left  hand  page.  The  one  who  guesses 
the  nearer  to  the  number  of  the  page  has  the  first  choice"  of  the  readers.  They 
then  alternate  in  choosing  readers  until  all  have  been  called  to  the  class.  The 
first  chance  at  reading  is  determined  in  the  same  way  as  the  first  choice  of 
readers.  The  class  then  turn  to  the  piece  which  was  previously  selected  and 
studied,  and  the  successful  chief  begins  to  read,  giving  page,  lesson,  and  sub- 
ject. The  strife  between  the  two  parties  now  is  to  see  which  can  complete 
reading  the  piece  first.  Any  mispronunciation  (particularly  of  those  a's  and 
o's  which  so  few  people  ever  speak  correctly),  repeating,  omitting,  supplying 
words,  or  any  other  mistake,  is  promptly  corrected  by  the  teacher,  and  the  stu- 
dent takes  his  seat.  The  next  chief  then  begins  just  where  the  first  one  did, 
and  reads  until  he  makes  a  mistake,  when  the  reader  who  was  first  chosen 
upon  the  other  side  begins  with  the  word  first  succeeding  the  one  missed  by 
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his  leader  and  corrected  by  the  teacher.  The  reading  is  continued  in  this 
manner  until  the  assigned  lesson  is  completed  by  one  party  of  readers.  The 
party  which  first  completes  reading  the  piece  beats. 

In  this  method,  students  must  not  be  allowed  to  criticise,  nor  to  demur 
against  the  criticisms  made  by  the  teacher.  When  taught  in  this  way,  students 
habituate  themselves  to  accurate  speaking  quicker  than  by  any  other  method 
with  which  I  am  familiar.  Students  like  to  read  in  this  way,  and  will  ask  to 
stay  after  school  to  read.  I  have  often  staid  half  an  hour,  and  sometimes  a 
whole  hour  after  school  to  hear  my  students  read  in  this  way,  at  their  request. 
The  exercise  may  he  varied  by  letting  one  student  read  against  the  remainder 
of  the  class. 


BOOK  CRITICISMS. 


Prof.  A.  Earthman,  State  Normal  School,  River  Falls,  Wis. 

TO  criticise  books  is,  at  once,  a  very  easy  and  a  very  difficult  task  ;  the 
former,  when  a  commendatory  notice  is  expected  in  return  for  the  gift 
of  a  new  work;  the  latter,  when  the  critic  is  desirous  of  stating  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  a  book,  justly  and  fearlessly.  The  publishers  and  their  agents,  in 
sending  out,  gratuitously,  specimen  copies,  expect  that  the  recipients  will 
"  write  out  their  opinion,"  which,  translated  into  English,  means  write  a  note 
lauding  the  book,  and  advising  every  teacher  to  introduce  it  at  once.  Teachers, 
like  other  people,  indulge  in  flattery;  and,  rather  than  incur  the  ill-will  of 
publishers,  and  wishing  to  please  the  agent  with  whom  they  are  well  ac- 
quainted, and,  further,  remembering  that  it  is  not  well  to  "  look  a  gift  horse 
in  the  mouth,"  they  give  the  new  book  a  superficial  examination,  look  at  the 
pictures,  admire  the  excellent  binding,  and  write  out  their  private  opinion, 
which,  however,  they  expect  to  see  in  some  circular  or  educational  publica- 
tion.   (It  is  such  a  cheap  way  of  being  made  famous,  you  know). 

Thus,  many  serious  blunders— blunders  which  teachers  have  criticised  time 
and  again  before  their  classes — are  allowed  to  be  perpetuated.  Especially 
are  definitions  open  to  serious  objections.  Now,  every  teacher  will  admit 
what  our  friend  North  demonstrated  at  Eau  Claire,  that  it  is  the  easiest,  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  make  a  definition  ; 
but  it  seems  that  some  of  our  text-book  authors  study  the  art  of  not  saying 
what  ought  to  be  said. 

And  the  English  our  authors  use!  Witness  the  following  from  a  late 
geography  :  "  The  equator  is  an  imaginary  circle  around  the  earth,  midway 
between  each  pole;"  "  The  ocean  is  the  great  continuous  body  of  salt  watei# 
surrounding  the  globe,  and  covering  three-fourths  of  its  surface  ;"  "A  water- 
shed is  a  ridge  which  divides  two  streams  ;"  "The  earth's  surface  is  divided 
into  land  and  water."    And  this  from  a  "  Rambler  Among  Words  !" 

Then,  the  consistency  of  authors  in  their  treatment  of  topics!  In  the  dis- 
cussion of  items  under  the  head  of  Mathematical  Geography,  they  stick  so 
closely  to  mathematical  principles  !  To  illustrate  ;  "  The  circles  of  the  earth 
are  lines  imagined  to  be  drawn  on  its  surface;"  "  A  great  circle  is  one  that 
divides  the  earth  into  two  equal  parts ;"  "  The  equator  divides  the  earth  into 
a  Northern  and  a  Southern  Hemisphere." 

What  teacher  has  n't  met  with  these  and  similar  expressions  ?  Just  why  a 
circle  should  be  a  line  in  geography  and  a  plane  in  mathematics  does  n't  ap- 
pear. And  just  how  a  line  can  divide  a  solid,  may  be  a  mystery  to  the  un- 
sophisticated. 

"  East  is  where  the  sun  rises."  It  must  be  so,  for  every  text-book  says  so. 
Let  the  reader  point  to  the  rising  sun  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  verify 
the  above  statement — if  he  can. 

"  The  earth  is  round ;"  "  The  earth  turns  around  on  itself;"  "  The  earth 
is  flattened;"  "The  more  directly  the  sun's  rays  fall,  the  warmer  it  is;" 
"  Zones  are  belts." 

Text-books  on  geography  abound  in  expressions  like  these;  expressions 
either  wrong  in  themselves,  or  leading  to  wrong  conclusions.  Still  many 
shining  lights  in  the  profession  go  into  ecstasies  over  these  very  books,  i.  e., 
if  their  "  recommendations"  express  their  sentiments,  which,  of  course, 
they  do. 

Can't  we  have  a  little  truth-telling  about  text-books  ? 


soldiers  under  the  command  of  a  lieutenant,  he  started  in  a  barge  from  Sault 
St.  Marie,  to  visit  the  Indian  tribes  along  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi. 
Mr.  Boutwell  was  sent  by  the  American  Board  to  visit  these  tribes  with  a 
view  to  missionary  effort  among  them,  and  the  rest  were  under  government 
direction.  At  this  time,  the  Indians  of  this  region  were  accustomed  to  as- 
semble yearly  at  Lake  Huron,  to  receive  from  the  English,  flags,  medals,  and 
broadcloth  with  which  they  decorated  their  hair,  tearing  it  into  strips  of  about 
two  inches  in  width.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  United  States  government  to 
replace  these  with  American  flags  and  medals,  thereby  hoping  to  secure  their 
allegiance.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  was  sent  to  accomplish  this  object,  and  Dr. 
Houghton  had  in  special  charge  the  vaccination  of  the  native  tribes. 

When  they  reached  Fond  du  Lac,  on  Lake  Superior,  they  left  the  barge 
and  proceeded  in  a  bark  canoe  thirty  feet  long,  and  paddled  by  nine  picked 
men,  by  water  and  portages,  to  the  Mississippi.  The  portages  varied  in 
length  from  three  to  twelve  miles.  Once  they  landed  in  a  tamarack  swamp, 
which  they  had  to  traverse  for  two  miles  before  coming  to  solid  ground;  then 
followed  a  portage  of  seven  miles,  which  brought  them  to  the  Mississippi. 
When  they  reached  Red  Cedar  Lake,  the  large  canoe  was  exchanged  for 
several  smaller  ones,  each  carrying  a  bowman,  steersman,  and  passenger,  with 
blankets  and  other  oaggage.  The  party  numbered  thirty-five.  They  reached 
the  lake  the  latter  part  of  June,  having  left  Sault  St.  Marie  on  the  tenth  of 
that  month.  They  found  the  river  so  narrow  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake  that  a 
man  could  stand  across  it  with  one  foot  on  each  bank. 

One  day,  while  cruising  along  the  shores,  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  who  was 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  Indian  language,  said  to  Mr.  Boutwell,  "  You 
are  a  classical  scholar.  Can't  you  give  me  some  Latin  or  Greek  word  that 
means  true  source?" 

"  I  can  give  you  no  one  word,"  was  the  reply;  "but  I  can  give  you  two, 
and  if  you  are  enough  of  an  Indian,  as  I  think  you  are,  you  can  form  a  name 
from  them  by  syncopation,  elision,  and  union,  as  they  do."  So  he  gave  him 
Veritas  caput.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  pondered  a  while,  and  then  exclaimed  :  "I've 
got  it!  I've  got  it!  I'll  take  the  last  two  syllables  of  Veritas,  and  the  first  syl- 
lable of  caput,  and  call  this  Lake  Itasca!" 


LAKE  ITASCA. 


Miss  Alice  M.  Guernsey,  State  Normal  School,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

FATHER  BOUTWELL,  an  aged  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
now  residing  in  Stillwater,  Minnesota,  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  name  Itasca: 

In  1832,  in  company  with  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  Dr.  Houghton,  and  a  party  of 


The  East. 


[In  order  that  the  Weekly  may  truly  represent  the  educational  interests  of  the  East  as 
well  as  the  West,  an  office  has  been  opened  at  34  Oxford  street,  Lynn,  Mass.,  to  be  con- 
ducted by  Prof.  Edward  Johnson,  to  whom  all  correspondence  from  the  Eastern  States 

should  be  addressed.] 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 


IT  is 
of 


is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good,"  consequently  the  depression 
of  our  commerce  and  industries,  which  has  lasted  for  several  years, 
has  done  a  vast  deal  of  good  in  making  us  sober  and  thoughtful,  in  checking 
our  national  and  individual  extravagance,  and  compelling  us  to  study  the 
causes  of  our  business  depression,  but  above  all  has  it  cleared  our  eyes  of 
false  opinions  and  prejudices,  and  made  us  look  closely,  to  find  the  means  and 
conditions  necessary  to  revive  our  industries,  on  which  our  prosperity  as  a 
people  mainly  depends. 

We  see  everywhere  the  signs  of  an  earnest  intention  to  put  the  shoulder  to 
the  wheel  in  this  respect,  and  we  do  not  doubt  from  the  eminently  practical 
sense  of  our  people,  that  good  results  will  follow.  One  of  the  most  important 
practical  movements  we  have  seen  lately  was  the  recent  action  by  the  Boston 
Board  of  Trade  in  taking  up  the  subject  of  Industrial  Education,  and  appoint- 
ing a  committee  to  investigate  upon  its  importance  to  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  state. 

The  discussion,  which  was  participated  in  by  some  of  the  best  educational 
men  of  the  state,  as  well  as  by  leading  merchants  and  manufacturers,  showed 
that  there  is  still  a  most  unsatisfactory  state  of  educational  appliances  of  a 
practical,  industrial  character,  in  Massachusetts,  and  that  there  is  a  necessity 
of  something  more  being  done  immediately  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  in- 
dustrial products  of  the  state  through  superior  workmanship,  as  the  only  way 
to  increase  the  product  of  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries.  It 
was  shown  that  this  improvemeut  could  be  effected  only  by  educational 
means,  and  that  to  this  end  the  manufacturers  and  educators  must  clasp  hands. 
Judging  from  the  eminent  character  of  the  men  interested  in  it  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  predict  the  most  far-reaching  beneficial  results  from  this  movement. 

Massachusetts  is  leading  the  van  in  the  matter  of  practical  education  in  this 
country,  and  it  behooves  every  state  to  study  well  her  steps,  for  her  people  are 
not  given  to  sentimentality  in  their  methods  of  education  or  their  business 
matters,  and  if  after  all  that  has  been  done  in  Massachusetts  within  the  last 
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few  years  to  promote  industrial  education,  there  is  need  of  more  attention 
being  paid  to  the  subject,  what  shall  be  said  for  our  Western  States,  where  but 
little  is  yet  being  done  in  this  direction  ? 

Industrial  education  means  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  drawing,  ele- 
mentary chemistry,  and  physics,  as  broadly  as  possible  into  public  schools,  and 
the  sooner  our  boards  of  education  recognize  that  these  are  not  ornamental 
studies,  but  that  they  have  a  direct,  practical  bearing  upon  nearly  all  the  avo- 
cations of  adult  life,  the  better  will  it  be  not  only  for  the  pupils  of  the  schools, 
but  for  all  those  general  interest  of  the  state,  which  are  becoming  every  year 
more  identified  with  the  success  of  industrial  enterprises. 


Practical  Hints  and  Exercises. 


Editor,  Mrs.  Kate  B.  Ford,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

THE  TEACHER  AS  A  STUDENT. 

THE  teachers  at  the  present  day  are  few,  doubtless,  who  go  unprepared  to 
their  classes.  The  number  of  daily  recitations,  the  previous  experience 
of  the  teacher,  and  more  than  anything  else  the  determination  decides 
whether  he  shall  be  entirely  independent  of  the  text-book,  or  whether  it  shall  be 
in  any  way  an  assistant  while  the  class  are  being  listened  to  and  criticized. 
Dur  best  teachers  are  at  the  same  time  students — at  first,  mainly  of  the  text- 
books pursued,  but  added  years  of  experience  should  add  wider  knowledge  and 
broader  culture  in  every  way.  The  college  professor  studies,  but  not  the  pre- 
scribed "  eight  pages  "  or  "  hundred  lines."  Something  is  continually  coming 
ap  that  requires  investigation.  The  mental,  far  more  than  the  material  world, 
contains  Nile  sources  and  open  Polar  seas,  in  reserve  of  the  zealous  and  per- 
severing ;  and  why  shall  there  not  be  many  successful  explorers?  But 
ive  are  well  aware  that  the  original  investigators  are  few.  The  rank  and  file 
ire  commonplace  mortals,  ordinary  men  and  women,  who  walk  their  modest 
rounds  of  duty  in  the  usual  way,  without  attempting  very  great  things ;  and, 
n  many  cases,  good  sense  is  displayed  in  not  attempting  what  would  surely 
result  in  failure.  We  are  glad  to  believe,  however,  that  there  are  possessors 
}{  few  talents,  possibly  those  of  only  one  talent,  who  are  constantly  acting  on 
;he  resolve  that  by  careful  economy  and  judicious  investment  they  will  double, 
md  perhaps  quadruple,  what  has  been  given  into  their  charge;  and  to  such  I 
would  offer  these  suggestions. 

Now,  better  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  may  be  pursued  a  few 
studies  closely  related  to  subjects  with  which  the  teacher  has  more  or 
[ess  to  do.  Perhaps  general  history  has  fallen  to  one  who  is  conscious  of 
meager  knowledge  in  that  field.  The  past  year  the  class  work  has  been  al- 
most entirely  from  the  one  book  in  hand.  Duties  have  pressed  ;  there  has 
been  a  tolerable  degree  of  interest  and  improvement ; — but  the  teacher  has 
felt  how  little  in  advance  of  his  class  he  has  walked.  Something  must  be 
done ;  and  may  we  advise  what?  It  is  not  a  poor  plan  to  read  another  author 
on  the  same  topic,  a  work  containing  more  of  detail  ;  but  kindred  works  that 
do  not  follow  the  same  general  outline  are  what  he  needs.  A  memory  of  the 
order  of  events,  of  the  chronology  of  history,  names  of  people  and  places,  are 
only  the  skeletons  of  the  study.  The  philosophy  of  history  is  the  living  prin- 
ciple pervading  the  entire  system,  without  which  the  structure  is  dead  and  of 
little  worth  The  study  of  the  framework  and  the  thousands  of  distinct  years 
added  to  complete  the  body,  discover  to  us  the  wonderful  mechanism  of  the 
builder  ;  but  we  want  more.  Let  us  then  plan  our  summer  reading  with  refer- 
ence to  our  needs.  And  by  reading  we  mean  more  than  a  hasty  passage 
from  page  to  page.  Slow,  careful  perusal  should  be  followed  by  a  gleaning, 
and  the  results  be  not  alone  the  penciled  gems  in  a  commonplace  hook. 

Then,  to  begin,  a  work  on  general  history,  if  you  desire  it,  to  commence  the 
course.  Or,  omit  it,  and  take  at  once,  say,  Froude's  "  Short  Studies  on 
Great  Subjects."  Follow  this,  in  such  succession  as  you  please,  with  White's 
"  Eighteen  Christian  Centuries,"  Quick's  "  Essays  on  Educational  Reformers," 
Mason's  "  Life  and  Times  of  Milton,"  and  Irving's  "  Life  of  Washington." 
The  teacher  of  botany  and  zoology,  in  a  similar  way,  would  find  such  works 
profitable  as  Wood's  "Homes  without  Hands,"  "  The  Infinitely  Great  and  the 
Infinitely  Little,"  Stevenson's  ''Boys  and  Girls  in  Biology,"  Brown's  "Trees 
of  America,"  in  part,  Breck's  "  New  Book  of  Flowers,"  and  one  of  the  many 
good  books  on  practical  floriculture.  For  the  teacher  of  English  language, 
Dean  Trench's  entertaining  little  books,  Matthew's  "  Words :  Their  Uses  and 
Abuses,"  Grant  White's  book  on  the  same  topic  ;  and  bwinton's  "  Rambles 
among  Words."  For  all  teachers  there  will  be  found  pleasure  and  profit  in 
the  perusal  of  Hailman's  "  History  of  Pedagogy,"  NordhofPs  "  Politics  for 
Young  Americans,"  and  similar  writings  having  intimate  relation  to  the  pro- 


fession of  the  educator  or  to  the  government  and  institutions  of  our  own 
country.  All  along  these  vacation  weeks  we  can  find  time,  too,  for  the  rest 
that  comes  from  the  humorous  and  a  few  well  chosen  works  of  fiction.  Mark 
Twain's  "  Innocents  Abroad  "  is  excellent  in  daily  doses.  Charles  Dudley 
Warner's  "  In  the  Levant,"  we  have  found  entertaining  in  the  extreme. 
One  each  of  the  many  good  books  on  Russia  and  on  Turkey,  to  give  us  clearer 
views  of  passing  events,  and  we  have  all  thai  we  can  do  for  several  weeks  to 
come. 


1'EKCENTAGE — HOW  TO  TEACH  IT. 

Leroy  E.  Landes,  Carroll,  Ind. 

TO  teach  the  subject  of  Percentage  and  all  its  applications  effectually,  many 
find  to  be  an  irksome  task.  To  get  the  young  idea  to  grasp  it  and  apply 
readily,  especially  the  practical  business  part  of  it,  can  not  be  accomplished 
in  a  day.  Having  so  many  rules  for  the  various  cases  is  perplexing.  Can't 
we  avoid  these  ?  Rule  for  solving  problems  in  all  cases  :  "  Let  100  per 
cent  equal  base,  then  reason  from  one  to  many  per  cent,  or  from  many  to  one 
per  cent,  or  both." 

Case  I. 

Problem  : — What  is  5  per  cent  of  $1,200? 

Formula  : — Per  cent  =  BxRP- 

Solution  : — Let  100  per  cent=$l,200,  base. 

Let  1  per  cent=rJTJ  of  $i,20O=$i2,  of  base. 

Let  5  per  cent=5X$'2=$6o,  per  cent. — Ans. 
Second  Formula  : — Am't  =  B-)-PC. 

Problem  : — A  man  having  120  sheep,  increased  his  flock  5  per  cent ;  lu>w 
many  did  he  then  have  ? 

First  Formula  :— PC=BxRP. 

Solution  : — Let  100  per  cent=l20  sheep,  base. 

Let  I  per  cent=j-J0  of  120  sheep=i  2  sheep. 

Let  5  per  cent=5X  1.2  sheep=6  sheep. 
Second  Formula  : — Am't=B-)-PC. 

Solution  : — 120  sheep  (base)-)-6  sheep  (per  cent)  =  i26  sheep,  number  after 
5  per  cent  increase. 

To  find  the  difference,  we  subtract  the  per  cent  from  the  base,  in  lieu  of 
adding. 

Case  II. 

The  B  and  PC  given  to  find  RPC. 
PROBLEM  : — What  per  cent  of  125  is  25  ? 
Formula  : — R  per  cent=per  cent  base. 
Solution  ■ — Let  100  per  cent=l2S,  base. 

Let  1  per  06111=^^  of  125=:  1.25  of  base. 
25,  the  percentage,  t~  1.25,  I  per  cent  of  base,  =  20  per  cent. — Ans. 


PRACTICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 
C)  better  opportunity  is  likely  to  be  presented  in  the  lifetime  of  any 
teacher  now  teaching,  for  the  practical  and  most  interesting  study  of 
the  relations  of  earth  and  man.  The  mightly  empire  of  Russia,  whose 
northern  boundary  stretches  across  nearly  half  the  longitude  of  the  globe, 
embraces  a  vast  variety  of  climates,  soils,  and  other  physical  characteris- 
tics; and  so  a  vast  variety  of  peoples,  religions,  manners  and  customs, 
foods,  and  the  rest.  Turkey  also  offers  many  most  interesting  problems 
in  earth  knowledge  ;  as  the  physical  geography  of  Montenegro,  in  its  relation 
to  the  free  spirit  and  personal  marks  of  her  mountaineers,  and  the  remarkable 
persistence  with  which  the  little  tract  has  for  centuries  maintained  its  inde- 
pendence, against  all  the  power  that  the  Ottoman  has  been  able  to  hurl  against 
her  rock-bound  hills.  By  all  means  look  up  some  of  these  matters  during 
the  vacation. 

Here  are  some  recent  statistics  taken  from  a  very  high  authority,  Behm  & 
Wagner's  Almanac — probably  the  most  accurate  ever  given, — with  which 
teachers  should  at  once  correct  their  geographies  for  future  teaching.  Now 
that  public  attention  is  so  closely  directed  to  the  struggle  in  the  East,  many 
of  these  figures  possess  unwonted  value.  They  represent  the  population  of 
the  several  European  countries :  Russia,  71,730,980;  Turkey  (in  Europe), 
8,500,000;  Austro-Hungry,  37,700,000  ;  Germany,  42,723,242;  France,  36,- 
102,921;  Great  Britain,  33,450,000 ;  Italy,  27,482,174;  Spain,  16,557,647; 
Belgium,  5,336,634;  Roumania,  5,073,000;  Sweden,  4,883,291;  Norway, 
1,802,882;  Netherlands,  3,809,527;  Denmark,  1,903,000 ;  Portugal,  4,298, - 
881;  Switzerland,  2,569,147;  Greece,  1,457,894;  Servia,  1,377,068;  Luxem- 
burg, 205,158;  Montenegro,  190,000;  Andorra,  12,000;  San  Marino,  7,816; 
Monaco,  5,741. 
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Kindergarten  Department. 

MOVEMENT   GAMES   IN   THE   KINDERGARTEN  —  WHAT  DO 
THEY  COMPREHEND?* 

AFTER  long  and  close  observation  and  study  into  the  human  heart  of  the 
child,  Frederick  Frobel  discovered  and  demands  that : 

1.  The  child's  instinct  and  love  for  play  or  activity  shall  be  intelligently 
responded  to. 

2.  His  love  for  digging  and  cultivating  the  gound. 

3.  The  instinct  of  invention,  or  love  for  producing. 

4.  His  rhythmical  instinct,  or  love  for  music. 

5.  His  curiosity  or  desire  for  investigation  and  knowledge. 

6.  His  social  instinct,  the  pleasure  he  takes  in  the  society  of  those  of  his 
own  age. 

Physical  development  can  only  be  attained  by  exercise,  by  motion.  The 
same  love  holds  good  with  spiritual  growth.  The  child  plays  with  its  limbs 
before  it  knows  anything.  It  is  then  that  Frobel  offers  mothers  his  nursery 
melodies  and  plays  to  assist  them,  in  not  only  pleasing  but  unfolding  their 
little  treasure  in  every  way.  The  six  soft  balls  of  various  colors  are  to  be 
then  introduced  with  a  view  of  not  only  providing  gentle  and  pleasing  gym- 
nastics for  the  infant,  but  also  to  divert  and  educate — not  weary  it. 

The  ball  has  ever  been  a  favorite  toy,  and  the  earliest  used  in  childhood. 
It  is  also  the  last  relinquished  in  manhood.  The  ball  is  the  primitive  point 
of  departure  for  all  other  forms;  it  is  the  symbol  or  emblem  of  life  and  mo- 
tion, and  its  various  movements  give  the  child  great  delight.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  lessons  given  with  such  delightful  material,  and  in  accordance 
with  Frobel's  thoughtful  advice,  are  not  only  harmless,  but  of  very  great 
value  to  the  well-being  of  the  child.  He  invites  the  earnest  attention  of 
mothers  to  the  importance  of  early  education  and  the  rightful  awakening  of 
the  child's  mind  to  the  world  around  them.  Well  directed  play  is  to  the 
child  what  sun  and  fresh  air  are  to  plants.  It  unconsciously  unfolds  and  sat- 
isfies them.  Frobel's  system  of  education  begins  with  play.  His  Mother  and 
Rose  (caressing)  songs,  his  simple  ball  plays,  show  how  education  and  bodily 
development  should  proceed  in  infancy.  His  system  is  no  mechanical  pro- 
cess ;  it  is  spontaneous,  full  of  life,  varied,  yet  not  lawless,  or  left  to  caprice 
or  accident. 

The  natural  love  of  play  is  to  be  systematized  in  a  measure.  Frobel's  edu- 
cational efforts  turn  play  to  work,  and  later  turn  play-work  to  real  work. 
He  follows  nature  truly,  giving  opportunity  for  every  inborn  faculty  to  de- 
velop in  proportion  to  individual  capacity  and  strength. 

Adults  look  upon  play  as  a  busy  idleness.  Instead,  it  is  the  effort  of  souls 
preparing  for  the  realities  of  life. 

Children  in  their  weakness  are  not  fitted  to  do  our  work,  but  they  get 
ready  to  do  it  by  doing  their  own  work.  Play  is  nothing  less  than  work,  if 
measured  by  the  energy  and  heart  force  they  put  into  it.  If  play  is  rightly 
guided,  the  child  may  acquire  habits  of  perseverance,  industry,  order,  regu- 
larity, and  punctuality  with  it.  The  true  nature  of  things  reveals  itself  to 
him  in  a  clear  manner,  exactly  adapted  to  his  intelligence.  A  genuine  child 
always  plays,  and  the  most  playful  child  gives  promise  of  becoming  the  most 
active,  industrious  citizen. 

If  play,  then,  means  so  much,  is  it  not  worth  while  to  guide  and  direct  it  ? 
Plato  recognizes  the  important  influence  of  play  upon  character  when  he  says: 
"  From  their  earliest  years  the  plays  of  children  ought  to  be  subject  to  certain 
laws,  for  if  their  plays  and  those  who  participate  in  them  are  arbitrary  and 
lawless,  their  growing  to  be  virtuous  and  law-abiding  men  and  women  is 
doubtful ;  if  children  on  the  contrary  are  early  trained  to  submit  to  laws  in 
their  plays,  the  love  for  these  laws  enters  into  their  souls  with  the  music 
accompanying  them,  and  serves  to  further  their  education."  We  cannot  have 
too  high  an  estimate  of  the  significance  of  play,  nor  too  great  a  concern  as  to 
what  and  how  children  shall  play.  In  the  kindergarten  the  opportunity 
offers  to  make  of  them  what  we  will.  We  will  only  speak  particularly  now 
of  those  instincts  in  the  child  which  are  gratified  with  the  movement  games. 
One  of  these  is  his  social  instinct.  A  very  young  child  can  be  hushed  by  a 
word,  the  appearance  of  the  mother  or  other  dear  friend.  The  child  par- 
ticularly enjoys  the  society  of  those  of  his  own  age.  This  will  be  recognized 
by  -11  who  have  any  experience  with  children.  It  is  well  for  those  who 
would  wish  to  win  the  love  of  children  to  keep  a  young  heart  within  them 
A  few  words  of  advice  may  be  acceptable  to  those  who  are  about  to  engage 
in  becoming  teachers  of  the  very  young. 

*  Lecture  given  to  the  Normal  Class  by  Miss  Susie  P.  Pollock,  Washington,  D.  C. 


1.  In  order  to  become  acquainted  with  a  little  child,  avoid  a  full  meeting 
of  its  eyes  with  your  eyes;  the  child  will  be  seen  to  make  a  satisfactory  in- 
spection of  your  eyes  at  its  leisure ;  but  no  progress  is  made,  so  long  as  you 
are  also  examining  his  eyes.    You  are  the  questionable  party — not  the  child. 

2.  Let  the  child  have  time  and  opportunity  to  satisfy  himself  that  you  are 
a  suitable  person  to  become  acquainted  with.  After  that  you  will  need  to 
make  no  further  advances.  The  child's  curiosity  and  native  social  disposi- 
tion may  be  trusted  ro  bring  him  all  the  way  to  you. 

3.  If  you  hold  out  allurements  to  the  child,  do  not  appear  to  care,  if  they 
attract  or  not. 

The  foundation  stone  for  all  success  with  children  is  a  perfect  love  for 
them.  No  heart  can  afford  to  lose  that  influence  called  the  might  of  gentle- 
ness. If  any  one  would  feel  it  deeply,  let  him  investigate  the  beautiful 
philosophy  of  play,  as  developed  by  the  founder  of  the  kindergarten.  It  will 
surely  aid  in  making  truer  men  and  women  of  all  that  study  into  it. 

Mothers  experience  a  time  when  they  must  exclaim  ;  "  What  shall  be  done 
with  our  little  ones  to  keep  them  out  of  bad  company,  yet  we  cannot  deprive 
them  of  pleasure  !"  Frobel's  plan  is  to  encourage  the  friendship  of  children, 
and  make  children  themselves  instrumental  in  educating  each  other.  He 
avers  that  it  is  impossible  to  educate  a  child  in  a  perfect  manner,  while  it  is 
separated  from  other  children  by  conventional  rank  or  circumstances.  He 
observed  his  loneliness  when  surrounded  by  adults  only,  and  where  sympathy 
is  only  assumed  for  his  play,  rather  than  felt;  and,  noticing  the  delight  he 
experienced  in  the  company  of  those  of  his  own  age,  he  went  to  work  to  form 
little  societies  of  these  congenial  companions,  where  they  should  play  in  such 
a  way  as  to  combine  instruction  with  pleasure.  There  they  are  to  learn  to 
respect  each  other,  deny,  or  subordinate  themselves,  to  be  just  and  true;  in  a 
word,  to  cooperate  harmoniously  for  useful  purposes  in  miniature  communi- 
ties. 

Children  must  be  trained,  in  order  that  they  may  fulfill  the  duties  which 
will  devolve  upon  them  as  citizens  of  a  republic,  entailing  great  social  re- 
sponsibilities. Self-activity,  self-responsibility,  self-denial,  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  the  general  welfare,  will  be  sure  to  produce  more  of  a  living  result 
than  any  amount  of  book  instruction.  Frobel  would  have  the  kindergarten 
teacher  follow  a  systematica'ly  arranged  course  of  action  in  plays  with  the 
children,  without  injuring  their  own  free  and  creative  powers.  It  can  be  ob- 
served at  once  by  the  manner  in  which  the  child  joins  in  the  play  of  others,  if 
he  has  enjoyed  the  right  kind  of  thoughtful  unfolding  at  home.  The  most 
lively  and  stirring  emotions  of  pleasure  will  be  evinced;  he  will  forget  him- 
self entirely  in  the  earnestness  of  play;  his  voice  will  rise;  he  will  fairly  shout 
with  delight.  To  prevent  any  wild  excitement,  the  kindergarten  system  in- 
troduces music  and  songs  with  their  plays.  To  lead  children  to  a  ready  com- 
prehension of  truth  and  of  themselves,  symbolic  action  is  needed.  Gestures 
have  the  deepest  meaning  for  childhood. 

The  kindergarten  movement  plays,  in  which  a  company  of  children  are 
representing  some  fancy  lying  at  the  foundation  of  a  play,  and  which  they 
act  out  or  dramatize,  as  it  were,  satisfies  their  imagination,  and  ^lves  them  at 
(he  same  time  the  needful  recreation  and  physical  exercise.  Frobel's  move- 
ment plays  have  this  end  in  view,  and  in  these  little  dramas  the  children's 
thoughts  become  objective  to  them.  The  child's  soul  unconsciously  seeks  for 
the  meaning  of  all  appearances  surrounding  it,  but  needs  guidance  to  be  able 
to  discriminate  truthfully.  They  cannot  be  made  to  gain  this  understanding  by 
words  wholly,  but  rather  by  action  connected  with  words,  and  especially  their 
own  actions. 

(Concluded  next  week.) 

Reviews. 


Devoirs  D'h-oliers  Amtricains  Recueillis  a  V exposition  de  Philadelphie, 
1876.  Par  F.  Buisson,  President  de  la  Commission  Scolair  deleguee  a  Phila- 
delphie par  le  Ministere  de  l'instruction  publique,  etc.,  etc.  Through  the 

courtesy  of  M.  Buisson,  this  interesting  volume,  largely  made  up  of  the 
actual  work  of  American  schools,  has  been  laid  upon  our  table.  It  is  a 
highly  instructive  book  as  an  index  of  practical  school  work,  and  must 
be  regarded  as  a  high  compliment  to  the  character  of  our  educational 
work.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts  corresponding  to  the  primary,  grammar, 
high,  and  normal  schools,  and  embraces  specimens  of  the  work  of  pupils 
from  six  years  of  age  to  the  adult  period  of  life.  Among  the  subjects 
embraced  in  the  first  part,  or  primary  work,  are  Lessons  on  things ;  Mother 
Tongue;  Arithmetic  ;  Geography;  and  Designing  or  Inventive  Drawing.  In 
}he  second  part,  devoted  to  the  work  of  grammar  schools,  we  find  exercises 
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in  Language,  including  various  styles  of  composition,  History,  Geography 
Arithmetic,  Music,  and  Drawing.  In  the  high  school  department  there  are 
papers  in  the  higher  walks  of  literature,  Fiction,  History,  Oratory,  Poetry, 
Philosophy,  and  Politics,  with  some  original  Latin  and  French  Compositions, 
and  themes  in  Mathematics,  the  Physical  and  Natural  Sciences.  Under  the  head 
of  Normal  Schools  are  papers  discussing  the  Bible  question  in  Public  Schools ; 
The  History  of  Education ;  Principles  of  Elementary  Education  ;  The  Dis- 
cipline and  Government  of  Schools,  and  kindred  professional  and  other 
topics.  The  matter  comprised  in  the  volume  represents  the  work  of  some  fifty 
or  sixty  towns  and  cities  of  the  United  States,  among  which  Milwaukee  occu- 
pies the  most  conspicuous  position.  We  should  say  at  a  venture  that  at  least 
one  fourth  of  the  space  is  filled  with  the  work  of  the  schools  of  that  city.  The 
volume  contains  over  500  pages,  and  must  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  accom- 
panying document  to  M.  Buisson's  main  report,  which  is  yet  to  appear.  The 
book  is  printed  in  the  French  language,  of  course,  and  bears  the  imprint  of 
Hachette  &  Co.;  Paris,  79  Boulevard  Saint-Germain,  1877. 

School  Inspection — By  D.  R.  Fearon,  M.  A.,  Oxon.,  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner of  Endowed  Schools,  England.  (London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  Chicago: 
Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.;  pp.  93;  price,  $1  ;  1876.) — The  system  of  school  in- 
spection in  England  is  so  very  different  from  that  which  prevails  throughout 
this  country,  that  a  work  written  from  the  English  stand-point  will  necessarily 
fail  to  be  as  serviceable  to  Americans  as  one  which  should  regard  our  own 
system  in  treating  of  methods  of  inspection,  so-called ;  and  yet  the  philosophy 
of  education  must  be  the  same  in  all  countries,  and  the  discussions  pertaining 
to  methods  must  be  valuable  to  teachers  here  as  well  as  there.  In  these  pages 
we  find  much  of  such  discussion,  and  all  this,  apart  from  the  detailed  instruc- 
tion or  advice  to  the  official  inspector,  can  be  read  with  profit  by  American 
teachers.  In  this  country,  the  principal  of  a  graded  school,  or  the  superin- 
tendent, performs  most  of  the  functions  of  the  English  inspector,  and  would 
find  many  useful  hints  in  this  work. 

Shakespeare 's  Tragedy  of  Macbeth — Edited,  with  Notes,  by  William  J. 
Rolfe,  A.  M.,  with  engravings.  (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  Chicago  : 
Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co. ;  pp.  260;  square  i6mo ;  price,  90  cents  ;  1877.) — 
This  is  the  sixth  volume  of  those  matchless  editions  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
which  Mr.  Rolfe  has  undertaken  to  edit  for  the  use  of  high  schools  and 
private  readers.  So  general  has  their  use  become  in  those  schools  where  a 
thorough  study  of  Shakespeare  is  undertaken,  that  no  further  testimony  is 
needed  of  their  fitness  for  such  use.  Of  course,  the  most  important  feature  of 
such  a  work  must  be  the  character  of  the  notes  made  by  the  editor.  In 
those  furnished  by  Mr.  Rolfe  it  is  conceded  that  he  displays  not  only  such 
knowledge  of  the  play  as  can  be  obtained  only  by  a  most  careful  and  critical 
study,  but  also  the  taste  and  judgment  which  are  always  characteristic  of  the 
literary  work  of  a  true  scholar.  Mr.  Rolfe's  own  experience  as  a  teacher 
has  fitted  him  to  prepare  such  notes  as  are  most  needed  by  students,  and  his 
deep  interest  in  Shakespeare  has  enabled  him  to  elucidate  and  explain,  with 
unusual  ease  and  grace,  the  peculiarities  of  Shakespeare's  style.  He  does 
more  than  explain — he  illustrates,  by  frequent  quotations  from  other  writers  ; 
and  these  illustrations  serve  an  important  purpose — in  stimulating  the  student 
to  further  research  and  investigation. 

A  Book  for  the  Beginner  in  Anglo- Saxon — comprising  a  Short  Grammar 
and  Some  Selections  from,  the  Gospels.  By  John  Earle,  M.  A.  (London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.  Chicago:  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.;  pp.  95.) — Anything 
which  contributes,  though  it  be  a  little,  to  the  growing  favor  with  which  the 
English  student  is  coming  to  regard  "  the  antique  glory  of  his  mother 
tongue,"  should  be  hailed  with  pleasure,  and  commended  according  to  its 
merit.  This  little  "  primer"  by  Prof.  Earle  is  too  meager  to  afford  much 
satisfaction  to  a  student,  especially  a  "  beginner,"  but  it  presents  quite  clearly 
the  main  features  of  the  old  Saxon  language,  and  can  be  read  with  profit  by 
such  as  have  a  more  complete  guide. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Columbus,  O. ,  Public 
Schools  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1876.  R.  W.  Stevenson,  Superinten- 
dent. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Dayton,  O.,  for  the  school 
year  ending  August  31,  1876.    John  Hancock,  Superintendent. 

We  class  these  two  documents  as  the  model  school  reports  of  the  year, 
both  in  respect  to  literary  and  professional  excellence  and  to  mechanical  exe- 
cution. The  discussion  of  the  topics  presented  is  broad,  concise,  and  masterly. 
As  contributions  to  professional  literature,  these  reports  possess  a  permanent 
value.    As  models  of  style  in  similar  cases,  they  may  be  profitably  studied,  and 


as  compendiums  of  information  upon  the  best  methods  of  conducting  system 
of  graded  schools  that  shall  afford  a  symmetrical  education  to  the  masses,  we 
commend  them  to  the  attention  of  the  profession  everywhere.  We  regret 
that  our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  specify  more  particularly  the  many  points 
of  excellence  as  they  have  impressed  us,  but  we  cannot  forbear  this  general 
expression  of  the  thorough  appreciation  with  which  we  have  read  these  valu- 
able reports. 

Manual  of  the  Vertebrates  of  the  United  States,  including  the  district  east 
of  the  Mississippi  river  and  north  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  exclusive 
of  marine  species.  By  David  Starr  Jordan,  M.  S.,  M.  D.  (Chicago  :  Jansen, 
McClurg  &  Company,  1876.)  This  book  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  scientific  instruction  in  our  modern  education.  Our  gr  eat 
public  school  system  is  practically  answering  the  question  as  to  "  What 
knowledge  is  of  most  worth,"  by  a  constant  increase  of  the  amount  of  scienti- 
fic teaching  in  the  courses  of  study  marked  out  for  the  various  grades.  The 
best  primary  schools,  even,  now  devote  a  liberal  share  of  time  to  the  elements 
of  some  of  the  natural  sciences,  while  the  intermediate  and  higher  schools  are 
paying  far  more  respect  than  formerly  to  the  demands  of  a  practical  education 
for  the  industrial  classes.  The  book  before  us  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
It  presupposes  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  any  branch  of  natural  history  de- 
mands that  the  pupil  be  brought  face  to  face  with  its  objects. 

The  mere  text  book  study  of  science  defeats  its  own  end.  To  know  any- 
thing really  valuable  of  the  vertebrates,  molluscs,  radiates,  or  other  subdivisions 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  student  must  be  brought  into  actual  contact  with 
them.  He  must  subject  them  to  close  observation,  analysis,  comparison,  and 
classification.  Otherwise  his  notions  will  be  almost  purely  abstract,  and  will 
soon  disappear.  What  this  book  aims  to  do  is  to  aid  the  student  in  the  actual 
examination  of  the  real  forms  of  the  various  classes,  order,  genera,  and  species 
of  vertebrates,  and  it  supplies  just  the  means  needed  for  a  successful  prosecution 
of  this  fascinating  study.  It  gives  to  col  lectors  and  students  who  are  not  already 
specialists  a  ready  means  of  identifying  the  families,  genera,  and  species  of 
the  vertebrates  of  the  northern  and  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States. 
Having  tested  the  value  of  this  manual  in  the  class  room,  and  in  field  work, 
we  are  prepared  to  give  it  a  hearty  commendation  to  all  students  and  teachers 
who  prefer  the  substance  to  the  shadow  of  things  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
researches  in  the  domain  of  natural  history. 

PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 

Catalogue  of  Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa,  1876-77.  Rev.  Wm. 
F.  King,  D.  D.,  President. 

Catalogue  and  Circular  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  1876-77. 
John  M.  Gregory,  Regent. 

Catalogue  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  June,  1877.  Cecil  F.  P. 
Bancroft,  Ph.  D.,  Principal. 

Catalogue  and  Circielar  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Providence,  R.  I 
J.  C.  Greenough,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Principal  of  the  Peoria  County  Normal 
School,  111.    S.  H.  White,  Principal. 

Catalogue  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Platteville,  Wis.,  for  the  school 
year  1876-77.    E.  A.  Charlton,  A.  M.,  President. 

Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Lake  View  High  School,  year 
ending  June,  1877.    Lake  View,  111.    A.  F.  Nightingale,  Principal. 

Annual  Catalogue  of  Wesleyan  Academy,  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  1876,  and 
Circular  for  the  year  1877.    Rev.  Nathaniel  Fellows,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

First  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Collegiate  Institute,  Sedalia,  Mo.,  1877.  J. 
B.  Van  Petten,  A.  M.,  and  E.  R.  Booth,  A.  B.,  Associate  Principals. 

Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students  of  Carthage  College,  Carthage,  111. 
for  the  Collegiate  year  1876-77.  Rev.  D.  L.  Tressler,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Presi- 
dent. 

The  First  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Young  Ladies'  College,  Highland  Hall, 
Highland  Park,  111.,  for  the  year  1876-77.  Edward  P.  Weston,  A.  M., 
President. 

Introduction  to  the  Teaching  of  Living  Languages  Without  Grammar  or 
Dictionary,  by  L,  Sauveur,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D.  Boston:  Schosnhof  &  Mceller; 
Lee  &  Shepard. 

Report  from  Mr.  Andrews,  minister  resident  of  the  United  States  at  Stock- 
holm, on  Pauperism  and  Poor-Laws  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  Reprinted 
from  "Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States;"  1876. 

Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students  of  the  ATorthwestem  State  Normal 
School,  Twelfth  District,  Pa.,  for  the  year  1876-77,  and  Circular  for  the  year 
1877-78.    Edinboro,  Erie  County,  Pa.    J.  A.  Cooper,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

The  School  Law  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  with  Notes  and  Forms  for  School 
Officers,  together  with  Extract  of  the  Law  Concerning  School  Lands,  and  a 
Resume  of  the  Laws  Pertaining  to  the  Agricultural  College  and  State  Uni- 
versity; 1877.    Jos.  C.  Shattuck,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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HE  State  Normal  Institute  met  at  Des  Moines,  Monday,  Jan. 
Superintendent  von  Coelln  delivered  the  following 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 


25th. 


With  increased  facilities  for  travel,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  common 
to  gather  the  representatives  of  different  interests  in  conventions  and  associa- 
tions. You,  the  educators  and  guardians  of  education,  meet  at  this  time  to 
take  into  consideration  the  noble  work  before  you,  and  to  devise  means  and 
methods  to  accomplish  the  best  results  attainable.  The  capital  city  of  Iowa 
welcomes  you  ;  the  teachers  and  the  citizens  of  this  pleasant  city  give  you  the 
hand  of  friendship  and  feel  honored  by  your  presence.  We  all  recognize  that 
you  represent  one  of  the  most  vital  interests  of  our  commonwealth.  We  know 
that  love  for  the  work  induces  you  to  make  the  sacrifice  involved  in  your  at- 
tendance on  the  meeting. 

Whatever  others  may  think  of  the  merit  and  honor  of  the  positions  you 
occupy  as  county  superintendents  and  instructors  of  the  young,  we,  the 
teachers  and  intelligent  citizens  of  Des  Moines,  appreciate  that  in  your  hands 
is  placed  the  destiny  of  our  future  citizens ;  that  you  can  exert  an  influence  in 
this  commonwealth  which  may  raise  her  above  her  sister  states;  that  you  are 
desirous  of  accomplishing  all  the  good  it  is  in  your  power  to  accomplish,  and 
we  desire  to  make  you  feel  our  appreciation.  We  believe  that  none  deserve 
more  the  encouragement  and  incitement  which  a  proper  recognition  of  merit 
can  produce. 

The  prime  object  of  your  meeting  at  this  time  is  the  preparation  for  the 
normal  institutes  so  successfully  established  by  the  Legislature  three  years  ago, 
under  the  auspices  of  my  honored  predecessor,  Col.  Abernethy. 

Other  states  recognize  that  we  are  in  advance  of  them  in  this  subject. 
Several  of  the  adjoining  states  and  one  or  two  toward  the  rising  sun,  ask  for 
information  concerning  our  mode  of  doing  this  desirable  work.  Educators 
throughout  the  land  recognize  that  our  country  teachers,  who  remain  in 
the  service  but  two  or  three  years  at  the  most,  cannot  afford  to  spend  a 
year  or  two  in  a  normal  school,  and  if  we  are  to  have  progress  in  this  class  of 
teachers,  it  must  come  from  these  short  training  schools. 

How  to  do  this  work  most  effectually  you  have  met  to  consider,  and  we  feel 
assured  that  great  good  will  come  from  the  interchange  of  opinions.  Many  of 
the  county  superintendents  of  the  state  meet  here  in  county  superintendents' 
convention,  to  consult  how  to  make  their  work  more  effective.  They  expect 
to  learn  from  intercourse  with  one  another  how  to  make  their  visits  to  schools 
productive  of  the  most  good,  and  how  to  determine  the  qualification  of 
teachers. to  secure  the  best  services  to  the  state.  Questions  of  contemplated 
legislation  will  be  discussed,  and  we  may  hope  that  wise  counsels  will  pre- 
vail, so  that  this  office  may  become  such  a  necessity  to  the  people,  and  the 
officers  be  put  in  a  position  at  once  recognized  and  respected. 

The  principals  and  superintendents  of  our  city  schools  have  their  interests 
and  come  to  consult  about  them.  Our  great  difficulty  in  our  school  work  has 
been  to  arrive  at  some  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  working  of  our  town 
schools,  and  of  some  definite  relation  to  the  University,  and  other  institutions 
of  learning.  I  believe  that  we  have  reached  a  point  where  something  tang- 
ible may  be  reached,  and  I  feel  that  our  meeting  here  will  result  in  good. 
As  in  all  our  former  meetings,  we  hope  to  have  good-will  and  peaceful  dis- 
cussion prevail.  Differences  of  opinion  only  lead  to  reach  the  best  results. 
Discussion  may  be  earnest  without  bitterness,  and,  from  our  experience  in 
teachers'  gatherings,  we  doubt  not  that  peace  and  harmony  will  characterize 
our  meetings. 

This  evening's  sociable  we,  the  teachers  and  educators  of  Des  Moines,  pre- 
pared for  you,  to  give  us  all  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  one 
another  at  the  very  beginning  of  our  session,  and  thus  aid  a  more  genial  in- 
tercourse of  all  present. 

We  hope  you  will  enjoy  the  evening  and  the  meetings,  and  consider  your- 
selves welcome  to  our  hospitalities. 


Des  Moines,  July  3,  1877. 


LIST  OF  NORMAL  INSTITUTES  APPOINTED  TO  DATE. 

County.  Place  held.  Dats.  Wks 

Madison,  Winterset,  July  30,  4 

Mahaska,  Oskaloosa,  July  30, 

Mills,  Glenwood,  Aug.  6, 

Montgomery,  Red  Oak,  July  30, 

Page,  College  Springs,  July  30, 

Pottawattamie,Council  Bluffs,  July  30, 

Poweshiek,  Montezuma,  Aug.  6, 

Ringgold,  Mt.  Ayr,  July  30. 

Shelby,  Harlan,  Aug.  27, 

Warren,  Indianola,  Aug.  6, 

Washington,  Washington,  July  30, 

Wayne,  Corydon,  July  16, 

C.  W.  von  Ccelln, 

Supt.  Public  Instruction. 


County. 

Place  held. 

Date.  Wks. 

Benton, 

Vinton, 

Aug.  6, 

4 

Cedar, 

Tipton, 
Osceola, 

July  30, 

4 

Clarke, 

Aug.  13, 

3 

CI  i  nton 

July  23, 

4 

Dallas/ 

Adel, 

Aug.  13, 

4 

Davis, 

Bloomfield, 

Aug.  6, 

4 

Decatur, 

Leon, 

Aug.  6, 

4 

Fayette, 

West  Union, 

Aug.  13, 

4 

Greene, 

Jefferson, 

Aug.  13, 

4 

Henry, 

Mt.  Pleasant, 

July  20, 

4 

Jefferson, 

Fairfield, 

July  3°. 

4 

Jones, 

Monticello, 

Aug.  13, 

2 

Louisa, 

Wapello, 

July  30, 

3 

Colorado. 


A NOTABLE  event  in  the  educational  history  of  Colorado  was  the  gradua- 
tion of  the  class  of  '77  of  Denver  High  School,  the  first  class  to  receive 
diplomas  in  the  "  Centennial  State."  The  essays  and  orations  rank  fairly 
with  those  usually  heard  on  such  occasions.  Denver  showed  her  interest  in 
educational  matters  by  crowding  the  largest  auditorium  in  the  city,  and  hun- 
dreds went  away  unable  to  get  standing  room.  Prof.  Baker  and  his  assistants 
of  the  High  School  have  reason  to  feel  proud  of  their  work  and  the  apprecia- 
tion of  it  shown  by  the  patrons  of  the  school.  The  Commencement  exercises 
were  most  admirably  arranged,  showing  throughout  the  handiwork  of  Supt. 
Gove,  to  whom  the  Denver  people  owe  a  debt  that  cannot  be  stated  in 
dollars  and  cents.  In  presenting  the  diplomas,  Dr.  Steele,  President  of  the 
Board,  said  :  "  This  region,  which  we,  your  parents,  were  taught  to  believe 
a  barren,  reclaimless  desert,  you,  our  children,  have  proved  may  become  one 
of  the  centers  of  civilization."  How  vividly  these  words  brought  back  the 
old  maps  of  our  childhood,  on  which  "  The  Great  American  Desert  "  figured 

so  prominently.  The  entire  corps  of  teachers  in  the  Denver  schools  has 

been  reelected  for  the  coming  year.  The  same  is  true  of  Greeley,  Evans,  Cen- 
tral, Black  Hawk,  and  Colorado  Springs,  with  one  or  two  exceptions.    This  is 

well.  At  Georgetown  and  Boulder  the  principalships  are  not  yet  settled 

upon.    Out  of  the  many  excellent  names  the  Board  at  each  place  can  hardly 

fail  of  making  a  good  selection.  At  Golden,  Mr.  G.  W.  Buell  is  to  preside 

as  principal  the  coining  year.  Much  will  be  expected  of  Golden  schools 
under  his  care.  The  schools  of  Colorado  during  the  past  year  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  of  any  of  the  elder  sisters,  but  there  is  much  yet  to 
be  done.  In  teaching,  as  in  all  other  departments  of  life,  the  workman  who 
is  fully  satisfied  with  his  achievements  will  cease  to  improve.  "  Brethren, 
covet  the  best  gifts."  A  peculiar  question  lately  came  to  this  office  for  de- 
cision. The  last  Legislature  formed  Custer  county  out  of  a  part  of  Fremont 
county.  Dr.  Hoge,  Supt.  of  schools  for  Fremont  county,  lived  in  that  portion 
which  became  Custer  county  ;  this  created  a  vacancy  in  Fremont  county,  to 
which  Mr.  O.  W.  Lucas  was  appointed,  and  Dr.  Hoge  was  appointed  Supt. 
of  the  new  county  of  Custer.  In  1 876,  as  Supt.  of  Fremont  county,  Dr. 
Hoge  issued  a  temporary  certificate  to  a  lady  who  applied,  between  the 
quarterly  examinations.  For  some  reason,  she  did  not  teach.  This  spring, 
having  an  opportunity  to  commence  a  school  in  Custer  county,  before  the 
quarterly  examination,  the  same  lady  applied  to  Dr.  Hoge,  Supt.  of  Custer 
county,  for  a  temporary  certificate.  He  declined  to  give  it  on  the  ground  that 
the  law  forbade  him  to  give  two  such  certificates  to  the  same  person.  She 
then  applied  for  a  private  examination.  This  was  refused  on  the  ground 
that  she  was  not  entitled  to  it  after  having  received  a  temporary  certificate. 
The  last  refusal  is  clearly  wrong.  The  law  forbids  county  superintendents 
from  giving  any  but  temporary  certificates  to  one  without  a?i  examination ,  but 
does  not  forbid  them  to  examine  any  one  at  any  time  between  their  regular 
examinations — if  they  (the  superintendents)  seefit  to  do  so,  and  after  such  private 
examination,  the  applicant  is  entitled  to  the  same  grade  of  certificate  as  if  the 
examination  had  been  the  regular  quarterly  one.  A  temporary  certificate  is 
one  given  on  "  satisfactory  evidence  of  competency  "  without  an  examination, 
and  only  entitles  the  holder  to  teach  till  the  next  general  examination. 
Hence,  while  it  is  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  a  superintendent  to  grant  or 
refuse  a  private  examination,  he  cannot  refuse  it  to  any  one  on  the  ground  of 
illegality.  As  to  the  temporary  certificate,  it  is  the  evident  intent  of  the  law 
to  prevent  the  applicant  from  receiving  two  such  in  the  same  county.  The 
law  deals  with  official  identity  rather  than  personal,  and  the  official  identity  of 
the  Supt.  of  Custer  county  cannot  be  the  same  as  that  of  Fremont  county  last 
year — though  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  the  personal  identity  is  the  same. 
Hence,  we  decide  that  in  the  case  stated,  the  Supt.  had  a  legal  right  to  give  a 
temporary  certificate  if  he  chose  to  do  so.  We  recommend  that  neither  of 
these  methods  be  used,  save  in  cases  that  seem  imperative.  As  far  as  possi- 
ble bring  all  applicants  to  the  level  of  the  general  examination. 
Denver,  June  29th,  1877. 


Dakota. 

THE  first  diplomas  bestowed  in  Dakota  Territory  were  presented  to  the 
class  of  '77,  in  the  Yankton  High  School,  on  the  26th  of  June.  The 
graduates  were  three  in  number  — two  gentlemen,  one  from  the  four  years 
classical,  and  one  from  the  four  years  academic  course,  and  one  lady,  from 
the  three  years  classical  course.  A  crowded  audience  was  in  attendance  upon 
the  Commencement  exercises,  which  were  of  a  highly  creditable  character. 
The  Yankton  Board  of  Education  have  taken  steps  toward  the  erection  of  an 
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eight-room  brick  school  building  of  cruciform  shape,  in  the  central  part  of  the 
city.  One  wing  is  to  be  begun  immediately,  and  completed  for  use  during 
the-  school  year  of  '77-8.  The  same  board  have  recently  adopted  the  plan 
of  renting  to  the  pupils  in  the  Yankton  schools  the  text-books  used  by  them, 
and  of  supplying  school  material  (and  books  to  such  as  prefer  to  own  them) 
at  cost.  One  term's  experiences  give  only  favorable  results.  The  total  en- 
rollment of  the  Yankton  schools  for  the  school  year  just  ended  was  697, 
being  a  gain  of  71  over  the  previous  year.  The  Vermillion  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  been  organized  one  term  with  D.  M.  Inman  as  president,  and  R. 
R.  Briggs  as  secretary.  Their  schools  were  entrusted  to  J.  W.  Huntington, 
of  Iowa,  as  principal,  with  two  lady  assistants,  and  a  successful  term's  work 

has  just  been  brought  to  a  close.  The  editor  of  this  department  solicits 

educational  items  from  fellow-workers,  county  superintendents,  and  teachers 
of  every  grade  in  every  part  of  the  territory.  He  is  persuaded  that  much 
worth  the  telling  transpires  week  by  week,  and  is  anxious  to  have  Dakota 
credited  without,  with  the  educational  progress  she  is  really  making.  Our 

local  papers  are  too  reticent  with  reference  to  the  schools.  For  the  benefit 

of  editors  of  future  editions  of  Webster  and  Worcester,  the  description  of  the 
oyster,  given  by  a  pupil  at  a  written  examination  on  Morse's  Zoology,  re- 
cently, should  be  known.  It  might  be  utilized  as  a  definition.  "  The  oyster 
is  a  very  homely  animal." 


Wisconsin. 


CARROLL  COLLEGE,  with  Prof.  W.  L   Rankin  as  Principal,  sends  out 
a  class  of  fifteen  graduates, — seven  young  ladies  and  eight  young  men. 

 The  result  of  the  examination  of  First  Grade  pupils  in  the  public  schools 

of  Milwaukee  for  admission  to  the  High  School  was  as  follows  :  First  district 
— seven  candidates,  average  age,  sixteen  years;  Second  district — thirteen  can- 
didates, average  age,  fourteen  years ;  Third  district— seven  candidates,  average 
age,  fourteen  years  ;  Fourth  district — thirteen  candidates,  average  age,  sixteen 
years;  Fifth  district — four  candidates,  average  age,  sixteen  years;  Sixth  dis- 
trict— fourteen  candidates,  average  age,  filteen  years  ;  Seventh  district— fifteen 
candidates,  average  age,  sixteen  years  ;  Eighth  district — four  candidates,  aver- 
age, sixteen  years  ;  Ninth  district — two  candidates,  average  age,  fifteen  years  ; 
Tenth  district — one  candidate,  age  seventeen  years  ;  Eleventh  district — three 
candidates,  average  age,  fourteen  years;  Twelfth  district — five  candidates, 
average  age,  fifteen  years  :  Thirteenth  district — five  candidates,  average  age, 
fifteen  years.  Whitewater  Normal  School  graduated  eight  in  the  element- 
ary course,  and  eight  in  the  advanced  course.    Holding  separate  graduating 

exercises  for  the  two  classes  seems  very  appropriate.  Eight  young  men 

graduated  from  Milwaukee  Academy  at  its  recent  anniversary  exercises.  

The  East  Side  public  schools  of  Jefferson,  Prof.  Amos  Squire,  Principal,  gave 
an  entertainment  at  the  close  of  the  term,  which  the  Banner  pronounced  a 

"  grand  success."  The  Beloit  High  School  graduated  seventeen  scholars. 

At  the  Alumni  Reunion  about  two  hundred  former  graduates  were  present. 

 Beloit  College  conferred  the  degree  of  B.  A.  on  twenty  of  the  class  of 

1877,  and  one  of  the  class  of  1876.  One  member  of  the  class  of  1877  hopes 
to  take  his  degree  next  year.  The  Free  Press  says  it  is  the  largest  class,  and 
one  of  the  best  the  college  has  sent  out.     The  Alumni  Association  provided 

for  a  520,000  endowment.  Seven  scholars  graduated  from  the  Darlington 

High  School,  of  which  Prof.  Dwight  Kinney  is  the  principal.  Eleven 

scholars  graduated  from  the  Academic  Department  of  the  Milwaukee  High 
High  School.  There  was  unusual  variety  and  scope  in  the  essays  and  ora- 
tions. Twenty-one  graduated  from  the  Normal  Department,  five  of  whom, 
however,  did  not  receive  diplomas,  being  under  the  required  age — eighteen 
years.  Twelve  students  received  the  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  recent  com- 
mencement of  Lawrence  University.     Three  received  honorary  degrees.  

A  correspondent  of  the  Janesville  Gazette  says  of  the  Commencement  exerci- 
ses of  the  State  University,  that  they  were  all  of  a  high  order  of  excellence, 
and  the  entertainment  as  a  whole  was  generally  recognized  as  the  best  ever 
listened  to  on  a  like  occasion,  in  Madison.  There  were  forty-two  candidates 
for  degrees  in  the  various  colleges  of  the  Institution. 


Ill 


mois. 


rHE  Second  Ward  School,  in  Sterling,  long  successfully  managed  by  Al- 
fred Bayliss,  graduated  a  class  of  nine  this  year.  The  Ottawa  High 

School  graduated  twelve  young  ladies  this  year.    Where  are  the  boys  ?  

Knox  College  celebrated  her  thirty-second  annual  commencement  this  year, 
and  sent  eight  more  of  her  children  out  into  the  world.  The  school  build- 
ing at  Oneida  was  damaged  to  the  extent  ot  a  thousand  dollars  by  a  recent 

storm.  J.  H.  Stickney  leaves  Altona  after  five  years  of  very  successful 

work. — —A.  Harvey  will  conduct  a  four  weeks'  Normal  Institute  at  Paris, 
beginning  July  23d.  Mr.  Harvey  has  been  employed  for  the  seventh  year  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Paris  schools.  The  local  press  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms  of  his  work,  and  his  brethren  of  the  craft  can  echo  their  words  of  praise, 
since  they  find  him  always  active  in  promoting  the  general  interests  of  educa- 
tion. 


The  teachers  of  the  state  have  learned  with  profound  regret  that  Mr.  Pick- 
ard  has,  at  last,  resigned  his  position  as  Superintendent  of  the  Chicago  schools, 
and  that  his  resignation  has  been  accepted.  For  twelve  years,  if  we  mistake 
not,  these  schools  have  been  under  his  supervision.  During  that  time,  Chi- 
cago has  become  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  great  Northwest.  In  all 
these  eventful  years,  her  schools  have  kept  pace  with  her  material  prosperity. 


It  is  natural  to  attribute  much  of  their  success  to  the  genius  and  industry  of 
the  man  who  has  put  into  them  the  choicest  years  of  his  life.  But  Mr.  Pick- 
ard  has  not  confined  his  efforts  to  the  city  of  Chicago.  His  sympathies  are 
large  and  generous,  and  he  has  manifested,  always,  a  deep  interest  in  the  edit 
cational  movements  of  the  state.  Rarely  has  he  been  missing  from  the  Stale 
Association,  and  his  words  of  counsel  have  been  received  with  merited  respect. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  then,  his  retirement  would  be  accounted  a 
misfortune,  while  under  existing  conditions  it  seems  doubly  so.  The  story 
that  is  current  among  the  teachers  of  the  state  is  briefly  as  follows  :  It  is 
stated  that  Mr.  Pickard  has  never  been  a  popular  man  with  the  less  scrupulous 
portion  of  Chicago  politicians.  We  can  credit  that.  It  is  further  stated  that 
this  element  regarded  him  as  altogether  too  strong  to  capture  by  direct  assault, 
hence  the  necessity  for  strategy.  Under  the  plea  of  introducing  new  blood 
into  the  system,  a  stranger  was  to  be  imported,  who  should  be  elected  to  the 
office  of  Assistant  Superintendent,  a  position  formerly  filled  by  the  lamented 
Frank  Hanford,  who,  for  his  assault  upon  the  same  ring,  paid  the  penalty  of 
his  life.  The  new  man,  the  story  relates,  was  to  be  selected  for  the  purpose 
of  stepping  into  Mr.  Pickard's  shoes,  when,  by  petty  annoyances  and  insubor- 
dination, he  should  succeed  in  inducing  him  to  resign,  for  it  was  well  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Pickard  was  not  a  "  fighting  man."  So,  Madame  Rumor  hath 
it,  that  in  casting  about  fi  r  their  instrument,  they  found  one  suited  to  the  oc- 
casion in  the  person  of  Mr.  Duane  Doty,  Superintendent  of  the  Detroit  schools. 
Mr.  Doty  appears  upon  the  scene  and  the  trouble  begins.  When  it  is  sug- 
gested that  this  gentleman  was  not  a  party  to  the  scheme,  it  is  answered  that 
he  was  well  aware  that  his  friends  were  not  Mr.  Pickard's,  but  were  the  mal- 
contents of  the  Board.  It  is  also  added  that  Mr.  Doty  has,  in  several  instances, 
in  moments  of  apparent  forgetfulness,  alluded  to  himself  as  the  "  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Chicago  schools."  If  it  be  true  that  Mr.  Doty  has  lent  himself  to 
purposes  so  base,  he  will  find  Illinois  uncomfortably  warm,  if  any  dependence 
can  be  placed  upon  the  law  of  probabilities.  Without  asserting  the  truth  of 
current  rumors,  we  have  but  to  say  that  nothing  has  yet  appeared  to  discredit 
them.  Mr.  Doty  is  understood  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  Superintendency  ; 
with  what  success,  our  readers  will  probably  know  ere  another  moon  shall 
wane. 

L.  Kingsbury  is  to  have  charge  of  the  Hennepin  schools  next  year.  B. 

F.  Stults  is  to  hold  a  five  weeks'  Institute  at  Fairmount.    Session  begins  July 

16th.  The  Morris  schools,  under  the  supervision  of  M.  Waters,  graduated 

a  class  of  eleven  this  year.  Mr.  Waters'  address  to  the  class  was  decidedly 
unique.  Instead  of  the  too  common  twaddle  with  which  the  youthful  gradu- 
ate is  inflated,  he  treated  them  to  some  sound  sense,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  sample  :  "  The  cold  facts  to  be  learned  and  remembered  are  these  :  You 
are  of  moderate  natural  ability  ;  that  is,  placing  you  in  the  youthful  ranks  that 
will  furnish  the  men  and  women  of  the  incoming  generation,  you  are,  in 
school  parlance,  not  above  the  middle  of  your  class.  You  are  graduating 
from  a  second  or  third  class  high  school,  situated  in  a  fourth  or  fifth  class 
town  in  the  comparatively  young  state  of  Illinois.  Your  teachers  may  have 
labored  faithfully  and  even  zealously  for  your  improvement,  and  may  have 
succeeded  in  teaching  you  no  error  ;  your  classmates,  your  neighbors'  chil 
dren  and  your  playmates  from  childhood,  with  like  advantages  as  yourselves, 
may  have  been  pleasant  and  easy  competitors  ;  but  when  you  come  to  exchange 
your  hard-worked  teacher,  who  has  in  thirty  minute  recitations  endeavored  to 
give  you  a  knowledge  of  mathematics,  of  language  ancient  and  modern,  of 
English  literature,  of  rhetoric,  and  of  five  natural  sciences,  for  a  skilled  spec- 
ialist who  instructs  in  but  but  a  single  branch  ;  when  you  are  called  upon  to 
compete  with  those  who,  from  natural  aptitude,  or  from  the  superior  advan- 
tages of  an  earlier  and  methodic  training,  are'far  in  advance  of  you,  you  will 
be  able  the  more  readily  to  adapt  yourselves  to  your  new  position,  and  to  think 
less  disparagingly  of  your  former  teachers,  your  opportunities,  home,  friends, 
and  self,  for  having  placed  a  just  estimate  upon  them  all." 


July 


Aug. 


OTHER  INSTITUTES. 

16.  Normal  Institute,  Lincoln,  5  weeks. 

16.  Macoupin  County  Normal  School,  Girard,  6  weeks. 

16.  Teachers'  Institute,  Geneva,  3  weeks. 

23.  Clark  County  Teachers'  Institute,  Marshall,  4  weeks. 

23.  Vermillion  County  Normal  School,  Danville,  5  weeks. 

30.  Teachers'  Institute,  Delavan,  3  weeks. 

30.  Knox  County  Teachers'  Drill,  Knoxville,  4  weeks. 

30.  Champaign  County  Normal  School,  Champaign,  4  weeks. 

30.  County  Normal  Institute,  Galva,  3  weeks. 

6.  Peoria  County  Teachers'  Drill  Institute,  Elmwood,  4  weeks 

6.  Marion  County  Teachers'  Institute,  4  weeks. 


Indiana. 


THE  Sixth  Annual  Commencement  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  a 
Terre  Haute,  occurred  on  Wednesday,  June  20th.    The  exercises  were 
held  in  the  spacious  hall  of  the  Normal  building,  and  were  well  attended. 

The  graduates  were:  Olivia  T.  Bradshaw,  Liverpool,  Ohio;  Alma  F. 
Boone,  Terre  Haute ;  Sarah  E.  Oasley,  Terre  Haute ;  Annie  Moore,  Nine- 
veh ;  William  B.  Woods,  Elizaville ;  A.  E.  Humke,  Laketon  ;  Maria  Mitch- 
ell, Terre  Haute;  and  Charles  F.  Bickford,  Bradford,  Maine.  Certificates  of 
graduation  were  given  to  the  eight  members  of  the  class,  and  diplomas  to  the 
class  of  nine  who  graduated  in  1875.  Two  years  of  successful  experience  in 
teaching  are  required  of  graduates  before  they  are  entitled  to  receive  diplo- 
mas. The  present  Faculty  of  the  University  consists  of  the  following  persons  : 
Wm.  A.  Jones,  A.  M.,  President,  and  teacher  of  Didactics;  Mary  A.  Bruce, 
'  teacher  of  English  Grammar  and  Composition  ;  Amanda  T.  Funnels,  teacher 
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of  Methods  ;  Cyrus  W.  Hodgin,  teacher  of  History  and  Geography;  Josiah  T. 
Seovel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  teacher  of  Natural  Science;  James  M.Wilson,  teacher 
of  Mathematics;  W.  W.  Parsons,  teacher  of  Grammar.  The  catalogue  of 
1876-7  gives  the  following  summary  of  attendance:  Number  of  ladies,  146; 
number  of  gentlemen,  136;  total  in  Normal  School,  282;  total  in  Model 
School,  223;  grand  total,  505. 


Michigan. 


THE  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  arranged  to  hold  the  State 
Teachers'  Institute,  provided  for  by  the  new  institute  law,  at  Lansing, 
commencing  at  2  P.  M.,  Monday,  August  20,  1877,  and  continuing  five  days. 

The  Hon.  John  Hancock,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Pres- 
ident E.  C.  Hewettof  Normal  University,  Normal,  111.  ;  Prof.  Robert  Graham, 
Director  of  the  Model  School  of  the  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  Normal,  and  Prof.  Jona- 
than Piper,  of  Chicago,  111.,  have  engaged  to  give  instruction  in  the  Institute. 
These  men  are  among  the  foremost  in  the  West  in  institute  work,  and  a  prof- 
itable meeting  may  be  anticipated. 

Board  can  be  obtained  at  reasonable  prices  at  boarding  houses,  and  the 
hotels  will  accommodate  guests  at  reduced  rates. 


Later  Educational  News. 


ILLINOIS. — A  union  of  forces  was  effected  July  5th,  by  the  marriage  of 
Enoch  Emery,  Esq  ,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Peoria  Transcript,  and 

Miss  Mary  W.  Whiteside,  county  superintendent  of  schools.  Prof.  S.  S. 

Hamill,  of  Cincinnati,  has  been  elected  to  the  chair  of  Rhetoric,  History,  and 

Elocution,  in  Illinois  College,  at  Jacksonville.  At  Galesburg,  the  Board 

of  Education  have  ruled  that  all  teachers  in  the  public  schools  for  the  ensuing 
year  must  hold  a  regular  certificate  of  qualification,  which  certificate  can  be 
obtained,  if  not  now  held,  only  by  an  examination  before  a  committee  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.  This  decision  is  manifestly  unjust  to  those  teachers 
who  have  been  employed  successfully  in  the  schools  for  years,  without  hold- 
ing any  such  certificate.  It  is  well  to  require  all  teachers  to  hold  a  certificate 
of  qualification,  but  it  is  unreasonable  to  demand  that  an  imperfect  formal 
examination  in  the  different  branches  taught  should  supersede  the  evidence 
of  actual  teaching  in  the  school  room  for  a  period  of  years,  as  to  the  true 
standard  of  qualification  of  any  teacher.  No  better  examination  can  be  had 
than  the  test  applied  when  a  school  is  placed  lor  a  year  or  more  under  the 
charge  of  a  candidate  for  a  teacher's  position.  If,  by  actual  trial,  it  is  found 
that  a  man  or  a  woman  is  able  to  teach  a  school  well,  it  is  absurd  to  "go  back 
of  the  returns"  and  endeavor  to  discover  the  same  thing  by  means  of  another 
and  very  uncertain  process.  And  it  is  not  only  absurd,  but  in  the  highest 
degree  unfair  and  insulting  to  such  a  teacher.  No  teacher  should  submit 
to  it. 

Michigan. — District  No.  1,  West  Side,  Jackson,  has  voted  $27,000  for  a 
new  central  building  where  the  old  one  now  stands;  $3,000  for  one  in  what 
is  called  Colfax's  Addition,  and  $4,000  for  one  in  Wilcox's  neighborhood. 

 Rev.  Dr.  L.  R.  Eisk,  of  Detroit,  has  been  elected  president  of  Albion 

College,  and  his  acceptance  has  been  received.  L.  C.  Hull,  who  graduated 

this  year  at  the  University,  has  been  made  principal  of  the  Battle  Creek  High 

School.  George  W.  Davis,  of  Ypsilanti,  has  been  chosen  for  the  p'inci- 

palshipof  the  Benton  Harbor  school.  Prof.  George  B.  Merriman,  of  Albion 

College,  has  been  elected  to  the  chairof  Mathematics  at  Rutgers  College.  He 
was  formerly  professor  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  whence  he  left  to  take 
a  chair  at  Albion  College.  Rev.  A.  Ten  Brook  has  been  unanimously  re- 
moved by  the  Regents  of  the  State  University  from  the  poistion  of  librarian, 
which  he  has  so  long  and  ably  filled,  and  Prof.  R.  C.  Davis  unanimously 
elected  to  fill  his  place.  Prof.  Ten  Brook  was  receiving  $1,800  per  annum. 
Prof.  Davis  offered  to  accept  the  position  for  $1,000  per  annum,  and  it  being 
the  opinion  of  the  Regents  tkat  Prof.  Davis  would  fill  the  position  as  well  as 
Prof.  Ten  Brook,  they  discharged  the  latter  and  hired  the  former,  thereby  sav- 
ing $800  per  year.  -Thirty-six  graduates  of  the  Ann  Arbor  High  School 

marched  to  the  University  headed  by  a  band  of  music,  and  enrolled  their 

names  as  members  of  the  next  Freshman  Class.  Miss  A.  E.  P.  Eastman 

has  resigned  the  position  which  she  has  held  for  ten  years  in  the  Ann  Arbor 
High  School,  and  enters  upon  the  study  of  medicine. 


CHICAGO  NOTES. 

rHE  University  of  the  West  is  gradually  assuming  a  visible  form.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Regents,  July  10th,  Bishop  Cheney  was  elected  Chan- 
cellor, and  Bishop  Fallows  Vice-Chancellor.  Other  members  of  the  faculty 
elected  at  this  meeting  were  the  following  :  Chair  of  Systematic  Theology 
and  New  Testament  Exegesis,  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  William  FI.  Cooper, 
of  Chicago;  Chair  of  Exegetical,  Biblical,  and  Pastoral  Theology,  J.  Howard 
Smith,  Newark  ;  Chair  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Polity,  Mason  Gallagher, 
Patterson,  N.  J.  ;  Chair  of  Apologetics  or  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion,  Joseph  D.  Wilson,  Peoria,  111.;  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy 
and  Rhetoric,  Rev.  W.  J.  Hunter,  Victoria  College,  Coburg,  Canada. 

— The  question  of  what  text-books  shall  be  used  in  the  public  schools  con- 
tinues to  receive  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
the  press  of  the  city  is  frequently  made  a  medium  for  the  expression  of  views 
by  editors,  members  of  the  Board,  and  other  citizens.  A  careful  scrutiny 
is  exercised  by  one  or  two  of  the  Board,  to  see  that  no  school  book  is  per- 


mitted to  find  its  way  into  the  schools,  which  in  any  way  recognizes  the  exis- 
tence of  a  divine  purpose  in  the  creation  and  governmeut  of  the  universe,  or 
which  refers  to  the  fundamental  truth  of  Christianity  as  taught  in  the  Bible. 
The  merit  of  a  book  outside  of  this  consideration  has  no  weight  in  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  it  shall  be  used  in  the  schools.  The  contest  is  narrowing 
itself  down  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  public  schools  shall  be  thoroughly 
and  exclusively  secular,  or  shall  permit  the  occasional  recognition  of  those 
principles  which  have  shaped  the  progress  of  civilization  since  the  dawn  of 
the  Christian  era.  The  issue  will  be  a  question  as  to  the  disposition  of  the 
school  fund,  — whether  the  existence  of  God  and  the  common  defense  of  the 
public  schools  shall  continue ;  or  the  existence  of  God  shall  not  be  taught,  and 
a  common  cause  be  made  by  Protestants  and  Romanists  for  a  division  of  the 
suhool  fund.    May  such  a  calamity  be  averted. 

— The  pupils  examined  last  month  for  the  High  Schools  of  the  city  have 
made  the  following  selection  of  schools  and  studies :  Central  High  School, 
60;  North  Side  School,  115;  South  Side  School,  207;  West  Side  School, 
396;  no  preference,  30;  taking  music,  410;  taking  Germm,  265;  taking 
Latin,  256  ;  taking  drawing,  246.  To  accommodate  these  pupils  an  additional 
room  will  be  needed  in  the  North  Side  School,  two  additional  rooms  in  the 
South  Side  School,  and  five  or  more  in  the  West  Side  High  School. 

— Prof.  Larnmore  has  been  elected  Principal  of  the  Cook  County  Normal 
School,  and  has  accepted  the  position.  The  other  teachers  appointed  are, 
Miss  Susan  J.  Payne,  Prof.  W.  C.  Richards,  Miss  H.  O.  Worthington,  and 
Prof.  W.  M.  Jones. 

—  Prof.  O.  S.  Westcott,  of  the  High  School,  has  accepted  thesuperintendency 
of  the  public  schools  at  Racine,  Wis.,  at  a  salary  of  $2,000. 


EDUCATIONAL  CALENDAR. 

[Announcements  of  educational  gatherings,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  are  invited  for  in- 
sertion in  this  list.] 

July  16.  Mahoning  County  Institute,  Canfield,  Ohio,  4  weeks. 

"    17.  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association,  Green  Bay,  3  days. 

"    24.  N.  Y.  State  Teachers'  Association,  Plattsburgh,  3  days. 

"    25.  New  Englan  1  Normal  Institute,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  4  weeks. 
Aug.    7.  Pennsylvania  Teachers'  Association.  Erie.  7.  davs. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

A Good  Exercise  for  Teachers'  Institute.— Scarcely  a  teachers' meet- 
ing ever  occurs, but  that  the  subject  cube  root  receives  more  or  less  atten- 
tion, the  discussion,  however,  leaving  the  subject  as  great  a  mystery  as  before. 
We  are  informed  that  the  little  work  heretofore  noticed  in  this  column  makes 
the  subject  so  plain  that  it  can  be  readily  understood  and  explained  by  any 
one  of  the  most  ordinary  ability. 

Write  for  circular,  describing  the  process,  to  H.  H.  Hill,  506  Marshfield 
Ave.,  Chicago. 

—  Prof.  Thompson,  of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  will  resume  his  Lessons  in  Dicta- 
tion Drawing  in  the  Weekly  after  the  close  ot  the  vacation. 

— We  hope  to  have  the  Weekly  represented  by  some  teacher  or  superin- 
tendent or  agent  at  every  institute  held  during  this  summer  and  fall,  and  if  we 
have  overlooked  any,  a  line  calling  our  attention  to  it  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived. Subscriptions  will  be  taken  at  clubbing  rates,  and  we  hope  to  receive 
large  lists  from  all  the  institutes.  Specimen  copies  will  be  sent  gratis  for  use 
in  canvassing.    Drop  us  a  line. 

—Sheldon  &  Company  call  special  attention  to  Prof.  Olney's  New  Arith- 
metics. This  series,  it  is  claimed,  presents  in  two  books  a  very  full  and  com- 
plete course  for  schools.  The  Primary  is  fresh  and  charming  and  well  calcu- 
lated to  interest  the  youngest  children.  The  Elements  is  a  book  of  396  pages, 
and  is  exceedingly  full  on  business  arithmetic,  having  a  great  quantity  of  the 
most  practical  kind  of  examples.  It  is  certainly  a  very  full  and  complete 
book,  and  the  price,  53  cts.  for  introduction,  is  very  low.  Colton's  New 
Geographies  have  been  elegantly  re-illustrated,  and  with  new  maps  they  are 
very  beautiful ;  the  prices  have  been  greatly  reduced. 

— Our  readers  will  not  fail  to  notice  the  announcement  in  our  advertising 
columns  of  the  summer  institute  for  special  teachers  of  drawing  to  be  held  by 
Prof.  Walter  Smith  at  his  studio,  South  Boston,  at  the  sea-side.  Applications 
should  be  made  at  once. 

—  The  Institute  Song  Budget  has  met  with  a  very  warm  reception  from 
teachers  wherever  it  has  been  seen.  Please  take  notice !  Hereafter  the  Song 
Budget  will  be  sold  at  the  following  prices  :  Single  copy,  15  cts.  Per  dozen. 
net,  $1.50.  Per  hundred,  net,  $10.00.  The  Song  Budget  contains  48  pages, 
56  pieces  of  music  and  words,  and  five  full-page  illustrations,  and  is  hand- 
somely bound  in  cardinal  red.    Address  the  publishers  of  the  Weekly. 

— Don't  forget  to  put  a  few  of  Harper  &  Brothers'  "Half-hour  Series"  in 
your  satchel  before  you  start  on  your  vacation  trip,  or  buy  them  at  the  first  op- 
portunity.   The  are  excellent  for  summer  reading. 


7.  Exam,  of  Candidates  for  State  Certificate,  Madison,  Wis.,  5  days. 

14.  National  Educational  Association,  Louisville,  Ky.,  3  days. 

20.  Annual  Institute,  Eaton,  Ohio,  5  days. 

28.  Minnesota  Educational  Association,  Mankato,  4  days. 

28.  Arkansas  Convention  of  County  Examiners,  3  days. 

28.  Amer.  Assoc.  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

29.  Arkansas  State  Teachers'  Association. 
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The  most  eminent  living  authors  such  as  Prof.  Max 
Muller,  Piof.  Tyndall,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Dr.  W. 
B.  Carpenter,  Prof.  Huxley,  R.  A.  Proctor,  Frances  Power 
Cobbe,  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  Jas.  A.  Froude,  Mrs.  Muloch, 
Mrs.  Oliphant,  Mrs.  Alexander,  Miss  Thackery,  Jean  Inge- 
low,  George  MacDonald,  Wm.  Black,  Anthony  Trollope, 
Mathew  Arnold,  Henry  Kingsley,  W.  W.  Story,  Auerbach, 
Ruskin,  Carlyle,  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  many  others, 
are  represented  in  the  pages  of 

LittelFs  Living  Age 

Jan.  1st,  1877,  'I  he  Living  Age  entered  upon  its  132c!  vol- 
ume, with  the  continued  commendation  of  the  best  men  and 
journals  of  the  country,  and  with  constantly  increasing  suc- 
cess. 

It  furnishes  to  its  readers  the  productions  of  the  foremost 
authors  above  named,  and  many  others  ;  embracing  the 
choicest  serial  and  short  stones  by  the  Leading  Foreign 
Novelists,  and  an  amount 

Unapproached  by  any  other  Periodical 

in  the  world,  of  the  most  valuable  literary  and  scientific 
matter  of  the  day,  from  the  pens  of  leading  Essayists,  Sci- 
entists, Critics,  Discoverers,  and  Editors,  representing 
every  department  of  Knowledge  and  Progress. 

The  Living  Age,  {in  which  its  only  competitor,  Every 
Saturday,  has  been  merged),  is  a  weekly  magazine  of  sixty- 
four  pages,  giving  more  than 

THREE  AND  A  QUARTER  THOUSAND 

double  column  octavo  pages  of  reading  matter  yearly.  It 
presents  in  an  inexpensive  form,  considering  its  amount  ot 
matter,  with  freshness,  owing  to  its  weekly  issue,  and  with 
a  satisfactory  completeness  attempted  by  no  other  publica- 
tion, the  best  Essays,  Reviews,  Criticisms,  Tales,  Sketches 
of  Travel  and  Discovery,  Poetry,  Scientific,  Biographical, 
Historical  and  Political  Information,  from  the  entire  body  of 
Foreign  Periodical  Literature. 

Itjs  therefore  invaluable  to  every  American  reader  as  the 
only  fresh  and  thorough  compilation  of  an  indispensable 
current  literature, — indispensable  because  it  embraces  the 
productions  of 

THE  ABLEST    LIVING  WRITERS, 

in  all  branches  of  Literature,  Science,  Art,  and  Politics. 

OPINIONS: 

"Simply  indispensable  to  any  one  who  desires  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  thought  of  the  age  in  any  department  of  sci- 
ence or  literature." — Boston  yournal. 

*  A  pure  and  perpetual  reservoir  and  fountain  of  entertain- 
ment and  instruction.*' — Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop. 

"  The  best  periodical  in  America." —  Theo.  L.Cuyler ,  D.D. 

"  It  has  no  equal  in  any  country." — Philadelphia  Press. 

"  It  reproduces  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  minds  of  the 
civilized  world,  upon  all  topics  of  living  interest." — Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

"  The  best  of  all  our  eclectic  publications." — The  Nation, 
New  York. 

"  And  the  cheapest.  A  monthly  that  comes  every  week." 
—  The  Advance,  Chicago. 

"  With  it  alone  a  reader  may  fairly  keep  up  with  all  that 
is  important  in  the  literature,  history,  politics,  and  science 
of  the  day." — The  Methodist,  New  York. 

"The  ablest  essays,  the  most  entertaining  stories,  the 
finest  poetry  of  the  English  language,  are  here  gathered  to- 
gether."— Illinois  State  yournal. 

"  Indispensable  to  every  one  who  desires  a  thorough 
compendium  of  all  thai  is  admirable  and  noteworthy  in 
the  literary  world.** — Boston  Post. 

"  Ought  to  find  a  place  in  every  American  Home." — New 
York  Times. 

Published  weekly  at  $8.00  a  year,  free  of  postage. 


Club  Prices  for  the  best  Home  &>  Foreign  Literature 
*'  Possessed  of  The  Living  Age  and  one  or  two  other  of 
our  vivacious  American  monthlies,  a  subscriber  will  find 
himself  in  command  of  the  whole  situation ." — •Philadel- 
phia Evening  Bulletin. 

For  $10.50  The  Living  Age  and  either  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can $4  monthlies  (or  Harper*  Weekly  or  Bazar)  will  be 
sent  for  a  year,  both  Postpaid;  or,  for  $9.50,  The  Living 
Age  and  Scribner's  St.  Nicholas  or  Appleton* s  Journal, 
Address  L1TTELL  &  GAY,  Boston. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  FINE  ART 
*  EDUCATION. 

A  Summer  institute  for  special  Teachers  of  Drawing  will 
be  held  by 

PROF.    WALTER  SMITH, 

at  his  studio,  at  the  seaside,  South  Boston,  Mass.,  during 
the  month  of  August,  1877. 

The  number  of  members  will  be  limited  to  fifty,  and  there 
will  be  six  instructors.  The  course  of  instruction  will  cover 
very  fully  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  general  direction  of, 
and  instruction  in,  drawing  in  public  schools.  For  circular, 
giving  full  particulars,  address 

Wm.  T.  MEEK, 
Secretary  of  the  Institute,- 
[an]  946  4th  St.,  South  Boston. 


ORSE'S  FIRST  BOOK  OR 

ZOOLOGY.    Introduction  price,  84c. 
NICHOLSON'S  ZOOLOGY. 
Introduction  price,  $1.17. 
YOUMANS'S  FIRST  BOTANY. 
Introduction  price,  65c. 
YOUMANS'S  SECOND  BOTANY. 
Introduction  price,  $1.00 
Address  C.  E.  LANE, 
  [ua]                     117  State  Street,  Chicago. 

Agents'  Guide,  J  mo».  10ot«.  James  P.  Scott,  69  Deirborn  «t. 


Canada  School  Journal. 


The  Union  of  all  Canadian  Educational  Journals  in  one. 


EDITORIAL  COMMITTEE. 

J.  A.  McLELLAN,  M.  A.,  LL.D.,  Provincial  High  School 
Inspector. 

THOMAS  KIRKLAND,  M.  A.,  Science  Master  Normal 
School. 

JAMES  HUGHES.  Public  School  Inspector,  Toronto. 

ALFRED  BAKER,  B.A.,  Math.  Tutor  University  College, 
Toronto. 

Wm.  HOUSTON,  M  A. 

PROVINCIAL  EDITORS. 

(].  M.Buchan,  M.  A.,  High  School  Inspector. 
Ontario.  ■<  G.  W.  Ross.  M.  P.,  Public  School  Inspector. 

(j.  C.  Glashan* Public  School  Inspector. 
Quebec— W.  Dale,  M.  A.,  Rector  High  School. 
New  Brunswick. — To  be  appointed. 

Nova  Scotia. — F.  C.  Sumichrast,   Register  University  of 
Halifax. 

Ma?iitoba. — John  Cameron,  B.  A.,  Winnepeg, 
British  Columbia. — John  Jessop,  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Prince  Edward  Island. — To  be  appointed. 

CONTRIBUTORS. 
Over  100  Representative  Educationists  in  different  parts  of 
the  world. 

The  departments  cover  every  part  of  the  educational  work. 

Articles  illustrating  the  best  methods  of  teaching  differ- 
ent subjects,  a  portrait  and  biographical  sketch  of  a  leading 
educationist,  and  the  latest  educational  news  of  the  country, 
will  be  given  in  each  number.  The  Examination  Papers, 
set  for  provincial  teachers*  certificates  will  be  published, 
together  with  answers  to  questions  and  solutions  to  problems, 
after  the  examinations  are  over. 

A  Representative  Educational  Journal 

For  Inspectors,  High  and  Public  School  Teachers,  Trustees, 
and  friends  of  Education.     A  help  for  the  teacher  in  his 
everyday  work,  which  he  cannot  afford  to  forego. 
Iss»ed  monthly  at  $i  per  year,  postpaid. 

ADAM  MILLER  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
[an]  11  Wellington  Street  West,  Toronto,  Canada. 


T    PRANG  &  CO., 

£  ^  Art  and  Educational  Publishers, 

47  Franklin  Street,  BOSTON, 

Publishers  of  the  system  of  Industrial  Drawing  prepared 
for  public  schools  by  Prof.  Walter  Smith ,  general  supervisor 
of  Drawing  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  and  State  Direc- 
tor of  Art' Education  in  Massachusetts. 

This  course  of  instruction  in  drawing  has  been  introduced 
into  nearly  all  the  leading  cities  of  the  country,  and  it  is  the 
only  course  of  instruction  in  this  country  which  can  show 
definite  and  practical  results  of  a  satisfactory  nature,  as  fol- 
lowing from  its  use. 

In  the  Western  States  it  has  been  introduced  with  marked 
success  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Indianapolis, 
Minneapolis,  Columbus,  Toledo,  Fort  Wayne,  &c. 

The  American  Drawing  Models  for  the  use  of  common 
schools,  drawing  classes,  and  schools  of  art  and  science. 

Drawing  Materials. 

Prang's  Natural  History  Series.  For  schools  and  fam- 
ilies. Animals  and  plants  represented  in  their  natural  col- 
ors, and  arranged  for  instruction  with  object-lessons. 

Western  Agents :  [hy] 

HADLEY  BROS.  &  CO.,  Chicago. 


CHAPMAN'  S 

Sectional  Map  of  Wisconsin. 

NEW  EDITION  FOR  1877. 
Very  much  IMPROVED  and  CORRECTED  to  May  1. 
The  best  Map  for  Schools.      Size  50x60  inches. 

PRICE,  #8.oo.-©a 
Smaller  Edition,  size  jsxjS,  mounted,  Price,  $2.50. 
Express  freight  prepaid. 

S.  CHAPMAN  &  SON, 
[tf]  122  and  124  Grand  Avenue,  MILWAUKEE. 

A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO. 


213  WABASH  AVENUE, 

CHICAGO 
Largest  manufacturers  of 

School,  Church  &-*  Office 
Furniture  of  every  kind. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogues.  [ar] 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 
By  the  Author  of  "Helen's  Babies." 

CHEAP  EDITION  IN  PAPER. 

PRICE,   PIETY  CENTS. 

Also,  in  Cloth,  Red  and  Gold.      Price,  One  Dollar. 

The  Jerieho  Road. 

BY   JOHN  HABBERTON. 

The  immense  success  of  this  *'  wonderful  clever  story  of 
the  West"  has  induced  us  to  issue  a  cheap  edition  at  the 
above  low  price.    We  have  now  printed  the 

TWENTIETH  THOUSAND, 

which  fact,  considering  the  short  time  the  book  has  been 
published,  is  its  greatest  indorsement.  It  is  now  within  the 
reach  of  all,  and  we  expect  to  see  its  sales  exceed  that  of 
any  book  of  the  year. 


Six  Little  Cooks; 

— OR, — 

AUNT  JANE'S  COOKING-CLASS 

With  illustration.  Price,  one  dollar,  and  of  which  the  New 
York  Independent  says  : 

"Is  a  bright  and  interesting  story.  It  tells  how  half  a 
dozen  young  girls  learned  to  cook,  an  old  housekeeper  giving 
them  lessons.  It  is  just  the  book  to  give  to  a  girl,  and  its 
receipts  are  worth  examination  by  grown  folks/' 

Brief  Honors; 

A  Romance  of  the  Great  Dividable 

Being  No.  2  of  "  The  Jericho  Series."  In  Red  and  Gold. 
Price,  one  dollar,  and  of  which  the  Boston  yournal  says  : 
"  It  is  quite  cleverly  constructed  and  hits  off  some  of  the 
interior  phases  of  life  insurance  management.  The  subject 
is  one  which  at  present  affords  abundant  opportunity  both 
for  moralizing  and  satire,  and  this  story  is  sure  of  a  wide 
reading  on  that  account." 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

Manual  of  the  Vertebrates  of  the  Northern  United  States. 

By  D.  S.  Jordan,  M.S.,  M.D.  $2. 
A  Summer  in  Norway.    By  Hon.  J.  D.  Caton,  LL.D.  #2.50. 
Marie.    A  Story  of  Russian  Love.    From  the  Russian  ot 

Alex.  Pushkin.    Full  gilt.  $2. 
Graziella.    A  Story  of  Italian  Love.    From  the  French  of 

A.  De  Lamartine.    Full  gilt.  $2. 
Memories     A  Story  of  German  Love.     From  the  German 

of  Max  Muller.    i6mo.,  $i.oo;  4to,  full  gilt,  $2.00. 
Truths  for  To-Day.    By  Prof.  David  Swing.     First  and 

second  series     Per  vol.,  $1.50. 
A  Primer  of  Political  Economy.    By  A.  B.  Mason  and  J. 

J.  Lalor.    75  cents. 
First  Fam  lies  of  the  Sierras.     By  Joaquin  Miller.  $1.50. 
History  of  Chicago.    By  Hon.  William  Kross.    Paper,  50 

cents;  Cloth,  75  cents. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers  ;  or  mailed  prepaid  on  receipt 
of  price  by  the  publishers, 

JANSEN,  M'CLURG  &  CO., 

7/7  and  riq  State  Street  CHICAGO. 


TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE. 


Advertisements  under  this  head  five  cents  a  line,  by 
count,  each  insertion.  No  advertisement  will  be  inserted 
for  less  than  one  dollar,  which  amount  must  be  paid  in 
advance. 


A  TEACHER  of  four  years'  experience  wants  a  posi- 
tion  as  teacher  of  French  and  German.     Can  teach 
Greek  and  Latin.    Address  P.O.  box  106,  Oconomo- 
woc,  Wis.  [an] 

ANTED. — A  graduate  of  an  eastern  music  school, 
of  nine  years'  experience  in  teaching,  would  like 
an  engagement  for  the  coming  year.    Address  Miss 
A.  F.  Boutelle,  Townsend,  Mass.  (ae) 

A    TEACHER  of  six  years'  experience,  three  years 
j^-j^      Principal  of  a  high  school,  wants  a  position  as  Prin- 
cipal, or  as  Instructor  in  the  Classics  or  Natural  Sci- 
ences.   Address  Box  514,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  [ae] 

A   TEACHER  of  five  years'  experience  wants  a  posi- 
/-{     tion  in  a  high  school,  to  teach  the  sciences  and  mathe- 
matics, or  a  position  in  a  village  school.  Salary 
reasonable.    Address  H.  G.,  Educational  Weekly,  [ar] 

A  YOUNG  GERMAN,  fully  competent  to  teach  both 
Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  desires  a  position 
for  next  fall.    Has  had  experience  in  teaching.  Good 
references.     For  information  address  Prof.  A.  Lodeman, 
State  Normal  School,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.  fau] 

ANTED — A  position  as  principal  of  a  graded 
school  of  three  or  four  departments.  Five  years' 
experience.  Educated  at  Lawrence  University. 
Good  references  from  school  boards  previously  served.  Ad- 
dress G.  M.  H.,  care  of  Educational  Weekly.  (ae) 

AN  EXPERIENCED  TEACHER,  who  graduated 
/~/  with  the  highest  honors  ever  attained  at  his  college, 
and  who  holds  a  Penn.  State  Teacher's  Permanent 
Certificate,  desires  a  supenntendency,  or  the  principalship 
of  a  high  school.  Address  Principal  of  Public  Schools, 
Box  99,  Schuylkill  Haven,  Penn.  [an] 
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Philosophical  Apparatus 


E.  S.  RITCHIE  &  SONS,  Boston,  Mass., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PHIL  OSOPHICAL  INSTR  UMENTS 

include  in  their  list  all  apparatus  ur  the  practical  illustra- 
tion of  the 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCES. 
Their  catalogue  contains  testimonials  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished professors  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED. 

E.  S.  Ritchie  &  Sons  have  been  appointed  agents  by  J 
Browning,  London  ;  Rudolph  Koenig  and  J.  Duboscq 
Paris,  makers  of  Optical,  Acoustic,  and  Electrical  Appa 
rams  :  and  Carl  Zeiss,  Jena,  maker  of  Microscopes,  and  re 
ceive  orders  from  schools  and  colleges  to  import  goods  Free 
of  Duty,  and  at  Afanufacturers'  Prices. 

Ritchie's  Catalogue  of  Philsophical  Apparatus,  illustrated, 
price  15  cents,  sent  on  application.  (When  writing  please 
mention  this  journal.)  [ua] 

GEO.  C.  RIPLEY,  Pres't  W.  J.  COFFIN,  Sec'y 

ASSETS,  over    $5, 000,000 

ANNUAL  INCOME,  1,200,000 

HOME  LIFE 
I  nsurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 


ATTENTION,  LIFE  INSURANCE  AGENTS. 

Good,  successful  men  who  have,  can  and  will  take  appli- 
cations, and  want  good  territory,  with  acontract  direct  from 
the  Company  with  liberal  and  special  inducements,  are 
wanted  by  the  Home  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York,  and  will  be  paid  a  liberal  commission  with  a  guar- 
antee of  Fair  Salary. 

Take  Notice. — It  is  a  settled  policy  with  the  Home  to 
loan  one-third  of  the  Annual  Premium  without  taking  any 
Note,  and  its  affairs  have  been  so  managed  that  it  has  been 
enabled  to  make  a  dividend  yearly,  which  in  time  will  pay 
the  loan,  and  thus  has  not  been  forced  to  require  any  more 
than  two-thirds  of  its  premium  to  be  paid  in  cash,  plus  inter- 
est on  loan.  Most  companies,  by  their  high  rate  of  expenses 
and  mortality,  have  been  obliged  to  change,  and  require  all 
cash,  in  order  to  keep  in  a  condition  to  pass  official  investi- 
gation. Every  experienced  canvasser  knows  that  he  can 
make  much  more  money  out  of  a  good  loan  company  than 
he  can  with  one  requiring  all  cash. 

We  11  mean  business ,"  and  want  to  hear  from  only  those 
who  mean  the  same. 

Applications  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  must  be 
addressed  to  E.  H.  KELLOGG, 

Superintendent  of  Agencies, 
[tfj  Chicago,  III 

RIDPATH'S 

U.  S.  HISTORIES. 

Endorsed  as  THE  BEST  by  Educators  everywhere. 

100,000  Copies  in  Use. 

Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  cordially  invited  to  send 
for  Specimen  pages,  including  samples  of  the  Maps,  Charts, 
]  >iagrams,  etc. 

JONES  BROTHERS  cV  CO.,  Publishers, 

[lpj         CHICAGO,  PHILADELPHIA,  CINCINNATI. 

st.  louisT 
CRAYON  AND  CHALK  CO. 

WHITE  DUSTLESS  CRAYONS. 

No  grit,  no  dirt,  cheaper  and  far  better  than  any  other 
crayon  in  the  market,  J.  B.  SHERMAN, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
1 601  AustinStreet. 


We  can  supply  Emerson  s  Binder,  for  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, music,  and  papers  of  every  description,  at  the  follow- 
ing scale  of  prices.    Size  adapted  to 

Cloth  Leather 
and     Cloth.  and 
Paper.  Cloth. 
The  Nursery,  -       -       -       $  .40     $  .50     $  .65 

Harper's,  Atlantic,  etc.,       -       -      .50        .60  .75 
Appleton's  Jour.,  Nature,  etc.,         .65        .75    -  1.00 
Educational  Weekly,        -       -    .70        .80  no 
Music,        ------        .go       1.25       1. go 

Ch'n  Union,  Independent,  etc.;  1.00  t.35  1.60 
Harper's  Weekly,  Bazar,       -  1.25        1.50  1.75 

N.  Y.  Tribune,  Herald,  etc.,  2.00       '^.50  3.25 

DESCRIPTION. 
This  Binder  is  in  appearance  precisely  like  the  cover  of  a 
regnlarly  bound  book.  Its  peculiar  device  for  self-binding 
consists  of  two  narrow  strips  of  thin  steel  inserted  in  firmly 
glued  casings  of  binders'  cloth  on  each  inside  edge  of  the 
back,  and  working  hinge-like,  as  do  the  lids.  The  front,  or 
left-hand  side,  contains  eyelet-holes,  from  which  heavy 
threads  with  needles  pass  through  the  papers  and  through 
corresponding  eyelets  in  the  back  or  right-hand  strip,  and 
are  firmly  secured  to  the  "cleat"  or  fastener  by  "belaying" 
— a  figure  8  turn.  The  flexible  back  adjusts  itself  to  any 
thickness  of  papers,  and  the  strips  hold  them  as  in  a  vise, 
quite  as  firmly  and  neatly  as  if  bound  regularly.  Periodi- 
cals may  be  stitched  in  as  they  are  received,  or  a  whole  vol- 
ume may  be  bound  at  once.  Every  subscriber  to  the 
Weekly  should  have  one. 
Send  your  orders  to 

S.  R.  WINCHELL  &  CO., 

Chicago,  111. 

Teachers,  Attention  ! 

Teachers  desiring  a  profitable ,  in- 
structive and  fascinating  amusement, 
or  that  wish  to 

Earn  Money   Outside  of  School, 

cannot  do  better  than  invest  a  few  dol- 
lars in  a 

PRINTING  PRESS  AND  OUTFIT, 
With  which  they  can  print 

BILLHEADS,  CARDS,  STATEMENTS, 

REPORTS,  PROGRAMMES,  ETC., 
OK    A  SMALL  PAPER   IN  THEIR  SCHOOL. 


PRESSES  FROM  p.ij  TO  poo. 

Any  press  made  sold  at  manufacturers'  prices. 
Circulars  free.    Illustrated  catalogue  for  3c  stamp. 

creswell,  wanner  &  CO., 

Type  Foundry  172  and  174  Clark  Street, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

(Mention  this  paper  when  answering.)  [an] 

USHING,  THOMAS  &  CO. 


C 


PRINTERS  AND  BOOKBINDERS, 

170  CLARK  STREET,  CHICAGO. 

Our  Job  Printing  Department  is  fully  equipped  with  first- 
class  presses,  improved  styles  of  machinery,  and  latest  and 
best  varieties  of  type.    We  make  a  specialty  of 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  PRINTING, 

and  shall  be  glad  at  any  time  to  receive  orders  for,  or  make 
estimates  upon  CATALOGUES,  COURSES  OF  STUDY 
SCHEDULES,  PROGRAMMES,  DIPLOMAS,  or  any- 
thing else  in  this  line  that  may  be  desired. 

Anything  in  the  way  of  Reports,  Circulars,  Blanks,  Blank 
Books,  or  other  supplies  of  like  kind,  for  schools  or  colleges, 
gotten  up  to  order,  neatly  and  promptly,  at  satisfactory 
prices. 

Address  CUSHING,  THOMAS  &  CO., 

[tf]  170  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 

N.  H.  Edgerton, 

No.  924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 

SUCCESSOR  IN 

PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

TO  J.  W.  QUEEN  &  CO. 

PHYSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

Of  all  kinds  made  to  order. 
Sole  agent  in  America  for  the  celebrated 

MECHANICAL  MODELS 

Of  J.  SCHRCEDER,  of  Darmstadt. 
ALL  GOODS  GUARANTEED.    Send  for  catalogue.[ua] 


The  School  Bulletin 

PUBLICATIONS. 


1.  The  School  Bulletin  and  New  York  State 
Educational  Journal — The  largest  and  cheapest  monthly 
School  Journal  in  the  United  States.    One  dollar  a  year. 

Specimens  ten  cents. 

2.  Bound  volumes  of  the  School  Bulletin. — Vol- 
umes First  and  Second,  each  handsomely  bound  in  brown 
cloth,  with  gilt  stamp  on  side  and  back.    Volume  First, 

$2. co.    Volume  Second,  $/.jo. 

3 .  Common  Sch 00 1  Law  for  Com mon  Sch 00 1 
Teachers. — The  standard  text-book,  pocket  edition,  hand- 
somely bound.  President  White,  of  Cornell,  says:  "Not 
only  every  teacher  in  the  state,  but  every  member  of  the 
Legislature  and  every  Supervisor  and  School  Commissioner 
should  have  one.'  The  London  Schoolmaster  (England) 
says:  "It  wouM  seem  that  a  similar  work  treating  of  the 
legal  rights,  duties  and  statutes  of  English  Schoolmastery  is 
much  needed."    Fifty  Cents. 

4.  Studies  in  Articulation. — By  Jas.  H.  Hoose, 
Ph.  D.,  Principal  of  the  Cortland  State  Normal  School. 
This  not  only  analyzes  each  sound  in  the  language,  but  gives 
as  illustrations  hundreds  of  words  commonly  mispronounced. 
Hon.  W.  D.  Henkle,  editor  of  the  National  teacher,  and 
of  Educational  Notes  and  Que*  ies,  says  :  "It  is  needless 
to  say  that  we  are  pleased  with  this  book,  for  it  presents 
just  what  we  have  for  years  discussed  in  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes and  urged  should  be  taught  in  schools.    Fifty  Cents. 

5.  The  Regents1  Questions,  1866  to  i8jj. — These 
are  the  questions  given  from  the  first  by  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  determine  what 
pupils  in  Academies  and  Union  Schools  are  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced in  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Grammar,  etc.,  to  pur- 
sue the  higher  branches.  The  questions  are  therefore  prac- 
tical and  an  admi  rable  drill  in  any  school.  Complete,  cloth, 
one  dollar. 

6.  The  Regents'  Questions  Separate/)'. — Four 
volumes,  cloth  bound,  containing  respectively  the  questions 
in  (1)  Arithmetic,  (2)  Geography,  (3)  Grammar,  (4)  Penman- 
ship, and  Spelling.  These  handsome  little  books  are  admir- 
ably adapted  to  class  use.  Twenty-five  Cents  each.  Keys 
to  the  Arithmetic  and  Geography,  twenty-five  cents  each. 

7 .  The  Reg  en  Is '  A  rith  metic  Question  Slips .  — 
Each  question  is  printed  on  a  separate  slip  of  cardboard,  the 
color  corresponding  to  the  subject  of  arithmetic  which  the 
problem  illustrates.  One  box  answers  for  a  whole  school, 
and  questions  suited  to  any  grade  may  be  selected  at  sight 
by  the  color  of  the  cards.  A  key  accompanies  the  box 
One  Dollar. 

8.  7 he  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Arew  York, 
embodying  the  latest  amendments.  Cloth  bound,  uniform 
with  the  Regents'  Questions.    Twenty-Jive  cents. 

9.  DeGraff's  School  Room  Guide,  embodying 
the  instruction  given  by  the  author  at  Teachers'  Institutes, 
and  especially  intended  to  assist  District  School  Teachers  in 
the  practical  work  of  the  school  room.  Part  I.  Language 
and  Letter  Writing.  Cloth,  uniform  with  the  Regents' 
Questions.    Twenty-five  cents. 

10.  Frobisher  s  Good  Selections. — This  book  ad- 
mirably meets  the  demand  for  a  book  of  fresh  pieces  of  prose 
and  poetry  for  higher  reading  classes.  It  contains  168  pages 
in  clear  type,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher. 
Paper,  twenty-five  cents  ;  boards,  forty  cents. 

1 1 .  Johanna? s  School  Houses. — This  new  and 

finely  illustrated  octavo  volume  is  the  standard  work  upon 
school  architecture,  and  should  be  owned  by  every  School 
Board.    Tivo  Dollars. 

12.  American  Library  of  Edttcation. — I.  Locke's 
Essay  on  Education.  II.  Locke  on  Reading,  and  Milton 
on  Education.    III.  Horace  Mann  on  Physiology  in  Schools. 

IV.  University  Addresses  of  Froude,  Carlyle,  Mill,  etc. 

V.  ,  VI.  The  Bible  in  the  Public  Schools.  Twenty-five 
cents  each. 

13.  The  Diadem  of  School  Songs,  by  Wm.  Til- 
linghast,  with  a  Complete  System  of  Instruction,  and  pieces 
adapted  to  every  occasion.    160  pages,  board.    Eifty  cents. 

14.  Ryan's  School  Record. — The  entire  record 
of  a  school  may  be  kept  without  copying,  and  a  weekly  re- 
port sent  home  each  week  at  the  expense  per  term  of  14 
weeks  for  56  pupils,  of  fifty  cents. 

15.  The  Peabody  Class  Record,  a  unique  system 
of  permanent  class  reports.  The  plan  of  ruling  and  cutting 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  It  saves  time  as  no  other 
can.     No.  1,  5x9  inches,  100  pages,  $1.00;  No.  2,8x10% 

inches,  $1.50. 

16.  Shaw's  Scholar's  Register. — The  recitation 

is  marked  by  the  /«///inlead  pencil.  The  teacher  marks 
the  changes  with  ink,  makes  the  average  for  the  week  and 
carries  it  to  the  abstract.  Specimens,  six  cents  ;  per  dozen, 
fifty  cents. 

17.  Commissioners'  Certificates. — We  now  print 
the  certificates  issued  to  teachers  by  nearly  all  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  state.  We  print  the  name  of  the  commis- 
sioner, county  and  district,  and  bind  in  books  of  one-hun- 
dred each  of  any  grade  wanted.  One  dollar  per  book; 
postage  fifteen  cents. 

18.  Complete  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  these  and 
the  rest  of  the  School  Bulletin  Publications.  Mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  two  three  ceut  stamps. 

DAVIS,  BARDEEN  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

Syracuse,  New  York. 
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Editorial. 

IN  the  Washington  correspondence  of  the  Boston  Evening 
Transcript  of  a  recent  date,  we  find  the  subjoined  paragraph  : 
"The  friends  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  express  some  con- 
cern that  it  is  obliged  to  move  from  its  present  commodious 
quarters  on  G  street  to  the  Shepherd  building  on  Pennsylvania 
avenue  and  Twelfth  street,  where  there  is  just  about  room  enough 
for  the  Pension  office,  which  is  already  established  there.  Con- 
gress, however,  has  left  no  choice  in  the  matter,  and  the  result, 
it  is  feared,  will  be  to  seriously  impair  the  usefulness  of  both 
offices,  by  crowding  them  into  insufficient  quarters." 

This  piece  of  information  is  reproduced  here  that  the  friends 
of  education  in  this  country  may  gain  some  conception  of  the 
estimate  placed  upon  this  great  national  interest  by  the  average 
member  of  Congress.  The  Bureau  or  Education  began  its  exist- 
ence under  commissioner  Barnard,  in  the  loft  of  a  building  on 
New  York  avenue  and  Fourteenth  street,  and  during  his  incum- 
bency of  the  office  it  was  compelled  to  perform  divers  and  sun- 
dry migrations,  seeming  like  Noah's  dove  to  have  no  permanent 
place  whereon  to  rest  the  sole  of  its  feet.  Since  the  administra- 
tion of  Gen.  Eaton  began,  it  has  experienced  no  less  than  three 
more  changes.  Now  it  is  compelled  to  take  up  its  abode  in  an 
already  occupied  suite  of  rooms  in  the  Pension  office.  We  shall 
next  expect  to  hear  of  its  being  doomed  to  the  apartments  of 
the  "old  capitol  prison,"  or,  perhaps,  to  a  permanent  abode  in 
the  tomb  of  the  Capulets,  as  a  fitting  climax  to  the  policy  of  our 
national  statesmanship  toward  the  cause  of  education. 

If  anything  could  be  better  calculated  to  shake  the  faith  of  the 
truly  thoughtful  in  republican  institutions  of  government,  than 
the  at  least  apparent  indifference  of  our  national  law-givers  to 
the  interests  of  education,  we  know  not  what  it  is.  We  say  ap- 
parent, because  we  are  willing  to  err  on  the  extreme  side  of 
charity,  rather  than  seem  unjust  toward  the  self-denying  patriots 
who  serve  their  country  at  Washington  at  five  thousand  a  year, 
and  mileage  thrown  in.  It  may  be  that  they  are  statesmen — all 
friends  of  "the  dear  people,"  and  therefore  of  universal  en- 


lightenment. If  this  be  so,  then  the  chief  end  of  statesmanship 
as  indicated  by  their  actions  is  to  make  long  speeches  ;  contrive 
expedients  for  counting  dubious  votes;  curtail  appropriations  for 
every  conceivable  purpose  ;  starve  out  the  heroes  who  saved  the 
country;  embarrass  all  efforts  at  civil  service  reform  ;  sink  the 
patriot  in  the  partisan,  and  defeat  the  aims  of  a  wise  and  honest 
President  to  restore  fraternity  and  peace  to  a  long  distracted 
people.  Why  is  it  that  the  representatives  of  free  institutions 
should  so  persistently  ignore  the  necessity  of  a  constant  renewal 
of  their  foundations  ?  Why  is  it  that  this  "  government  of  the 
peop'e"  should  so  obstinately  refuse  perpetually  to  re'inaugurate, 
purify,  and  strengthen  itself  by  elevating,  improving,  and  pro- 
moting the  education  of  its  people  ?  Why  should  politics  become 
so  "despicable  a  trade"  as  to  lead  its  devotees  fo  pervert  the 
wisest  and  noblest  powers  and  functions  of  self-government  to 
the  basest  uses  ? 

The  best  answer  to  these  questions  must  be  found  in  the  ob- 
vious truth  that  our  education  itself  is  one-sided,  partial,  and 
faulty  in  the  extreme.  It  is  defective  alike  in  many  of  its  mo- 
tives and  methods.  It  holds  up  to  our  children  and  youth  too 
many  false  and  pernicious  incentives  to  intellectual  activity.  It 
virtually  depreciates  the  labor  of  the  hands.  It  fosters  an  un- 
hallowed ambition  for  public  place,  rather  than  a  love  for  the 
quiet  virtues  and  refinements  of  private  station.  To  all  intents 
and  purposes  it  exalts  the  honors  of  office,  and  the  blandishments 
of  wealth  and  power  as  the  paramount  objects  of  human  pursuit. 
It  fails  to  inculcate  at  every  step  the  dignity  of  labor,  the  virtue 
of  kindness  and  charity,  and  the  glory  of  even  the  humble  duties, 
when  faithfully  and  well  performed.  Imbued  with  the  rankest 
heresies  in  childhood,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  average  legislator 
is  false  to  his  manhood,  false  to  the  true  interests  of  his  constit- 
uency, and  true  only  to  the  promptings  of  selfish  and  unbridled 
ambition  ? 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  cause  of  education  in  this  coun- 
try needs  a  new  baptism.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  a  new 
gospel  should  be  preached  to  every  creature,  even  to  the  average 
member  of  the  American  Congress.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
American  educators  need  to  press  the  claims  of  the  great  interest 
they  represent,  persistently  to  the  front.  It  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  the  true  principles  of  statesmanship  as  applied  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  free  society  based  upon  the  diffusion  of  intelli- 
gence and  virtue  among  the  people,  demand  a  new  revelation, 
and  a  more  vigorous  proclamation.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
politicians  and  partisans  should  be  taught  that  they  do  not  own 
the  people,  but  that  they  serve  their  party  best  who  serve  their 
country  best,  and  they  serve  their  country  best  who  labor  the 
most  intelligently,  faithfully,  and  successfully  for  the  intellectual, 
moral,  and  social  development  of  its  citizens. 

We  are  in  favor  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  as  the  only  na- 
tional agency  we  possess  for  the  promotion  and  representation 
of  the  interests  of  education,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  We  are 
in  favor  of  developing  its  resources  and  enlarging  its  scope  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  its  possibilities.  We  are  opposed  to  crip- 
pling or  embarrassing  it  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  not  except- 
ing either  its  pecuniary  means  or  its  "material  environment." 
We  are  opposed  to  the  restriction  of  its  appropriations,  and  in 
favor  of  giving  to  it  all  that  it  can  judiciously  and  profitably  use, 
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We  are  opposed  to  consigning  it  either  to  garrets  high,  to  base- 
ments low,  or  to  any  intermediate  stages  already  preoccupied 
with  other  matters.  It  is  discreditable  to  Congress  and  dis- 
creditable to  the  country,  that  the  claims  of  this  important 
agency  are  not  fully  recognized,  and  that  it  has  not  a  local  habi- 
tation worthy  of  its  past  achievements,  worthy  of  its  capabilities, 
and  worthy  of  a  cause  that  confessedly  lies  at  the  very  basis  of 
our  happiness  and  prosperity,  our  grandeur  and  glory,  as  a  free 
people.  Again,  we  call  upon  our  state  and  national  associations 
of  educators  soon  to  assemble,  to  take  decided  action  looking  to 
a  more  just  and  wise  policy  on  the  part  of  Congress  toward  the 
Bureau.  Let  committees  be  appointed,  and  let  memorials  be 
prepared  and  circulated  demanding  ample  appropriations,  com- 
modious and  respectable  quarters,  and  an  adequate  working 
force  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  beneficent  work  assigned 
to  it.  It  will  be  far  easier  to  save  the  Bureau  and  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  its  work,  than  it  will  to  restore  it  if  once  lost.  As  it 
was  established  in  obedience  to  the  demand  of  the  friends  of 
education,  it  becomes  them  to  see  that  it  is  not  only  preserved, 
but  enlarged  and  improved  in  the  extent  and  character  of  its 
work.  We  trust  that  the  National  Educational  Association  will 
take  vigorous  action  in  this  connection. 

We  publish  this  week  the  address  by  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Faith,  to  which  we  referred  editorially  in  the 
Weekly  of  June  7th.  We  do  this  partly  in  defense  of  the  posi- 
tion we  then  assumed,  and  partly  for  the  further  edification  of 
our  readers,  as  we  were  by  some  censured,  and  by  others  com- 
mended for  what  we  then  said.  A  few  subscribers  even  ordered 
their  paper  "stopped,"  because,  forsooth,  it  saw  fit  to  defend 
that  system  of  public  education  which  has  become  the  pride  of 
the  American  nation,  and  which  the  Weekly  was  established 
to  represent  and  defend,  at  least  as  far  as  the  broad  principles 
of  public  freedom  and  intelligence  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  system. 
When  such  a  bold  and  open  attack  is  made  upon  an  institution 
which  is  held  dear  by  every  loyal  American,  it  cannot  be  deemed 
improper  for  those  agencies  which  represent  such  institution, 
and  which,  above  all  others,  should  be  its  visible  guardians  and 
protectors,  to  call  attention  to  the  impending  danger,  and  sum- 
mon all  true  friends  to  make  common  cause  against  the  enemy, 
and  in  defense  of  that  which  all  hold  dear. 

This  address,  it  will  be  observed,  is  a  document  which  carries 
with  it  the  weight  of  authority,  beyond  an  ordinary  degree.  It 
is  pronounced  in  no  mistakable  terms,  and  cannot  be  safely  dis- 
regarded by  the  friends  of  our  public  free  school  system.  It  is 
only  the  next  step  beyond  that  which  demanded,  and,  to  a  large 
extent  secured,  the  expulsion  of  the  Bible  from  the  schools.  It 
is  now  made  an  offense  punishable  by  exclusion  from  the  sacra- 
ment for  Catholics  to  permit  their  children  to  attend  our  state 
educational  institutions — high  or  low.  The  next  will  be  the 
demand — indeed,  already  heard — for  a  division  of  the  school 
fund,  the  endowment  of  Catholic  colleges,  and  other  educational 
institutions,  and  the  total  destruction  of  the  present  system  of 
free  schools.  It  behooves  our  legislators  to  keep  a  careful  watch 
set  upon  those  fellow  "members  of  legislative  bodies"  spoken 
of  in  the  address,  and  to  guard  and  protect,  by  the  most  vigor- 
ous measures,  that  which  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  constitute  a 
chief  corner-stone  in  the  foundation  of  our  national  govern- 
ment. 

And  yet,  as  we  said  before,  there  are,  and  will  be,  some 
among  the  Catholics  themselves,  who  cannot  be  controlled  by  a 


demand  so  unreasonable  and  unjust  as  that  contained  in  this 
address,  though  it  does  emanate  from  the  seat  of  the  Papacy  at 
Rome.  Catholic  children  will  be  found  in  the  public  schools, 
and  Catholic  teachers  will  prepare  for  more  efficient  service  in 
the  normal  schools,  and  Catholic  students  will  seek  the  advan- 
tages afforded  by  our  state  universities.  And  while  these  things 
are  so,  while  there  are  so  many  intelligent  Catholics  who  think 
and  act  for  themselves,  though  it  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
edict  of  the  Pope,  there  is  no  immediate  danger  from  Catholic 
hostility.  Let  "absolution  in  the  sacrament  of  penance"  be 
actually  denied  some  of  the  more  conservative  Catholics,  like  ex- 
Mayor  Kelley,  of  Pittsburgh,  on  account  of  patronage  of  the 
public  schools,  and  there  will  ensue  a  rupture  in  the  ranks  of 
that  church  which  cannot  and  will  not  be  risked  by  Pope,  priest, 
or  prelate.  W. 

Contributions. 

THE  MODERN  TEACHER* 

MISS  A.  is  ambitious.  She  longs  to  make  some  sort  of  a  stir  in  the  world. 
The  desire  does  not  spring  from  entirely  selfish  motives,  either.  She 
thinks  there  are  so  many  things  wrong  in  the  world,  which  she  might  help 
to  right.  She  sees  so  many  go  down  to  utter  ruin,  because  there  are  so  few 
honest,  faithful  workers  to  show  them  a  better  way.  She  takes  a  very  broad 
view  of  the  subject,  and,  in  imagination,  overcomes  obstacle  after  obstacle, 
achieves  victory  upon  victory,  until,  to  her  fervid  fancy,  the  glories  of  the  mil- 
lennium seem  just  ready  to  burst  upon  us. 

In  this  exalted  frame  of  mind,  she  resolves  to  take  upon  herself  the  duties 
of  a  teacher.  A  teacher  of  young  children,  she  chooses  to  be.  She  will 
take  up  these  little  threads  of  life  as  near  the  beginning  as  may  be,  that  they 
grow  not  tangled  in  the  starting,  at  least.  Perhaps  it  will  keep  some  of  them 
from  becoming  so  hopelessly  snarled  by  and  bye.  Just  here  a  vision  comes 
before  her  mind's  eye,  in  the  shape  of  Miss  L.,  next  door,  who  lias  grown 
gray  in  this  same  service.  Now,  this  thought  dampens  our  young  friend's 
ardor  somewhat,  for  Miss  L.  begins  to  look  wrinkled  and  care-worn  ;  shows 
symptoms  of  nervousness,  and  seems  disposed  to  be  fidgety  and  absent- 
minded.  In  short,  Miss  L.  is  forced  to  put  in  for  repairs,  as  it  were,  after 
only  seventeen  years'  work,  too  !  But,  then,  she  shall  not  teach  after  the 
manner  of  Miss  L.    Hers  shall  be  a  model  school ! 

Gail  Hamilton  has  said  that  "  if  children  are  suffered  to  have  their  own 
way,  they  will  naturally  take  the  right  way."  Now,  Miss  A.  believes  in 
Gail  Hamilton,  and  she  knows  there's  no  need  of  all  the  trouble  and  worry 
that  teachers  bring  upon  themselves.  All  this  fuss,  too,  about  teachers 
"  wearing  out  "  is  nonsense.  Why  !  "  Only  six  hours  a  day  "  of  work  that 
is,  after  all,  mere  play,  if  one  but  knows  how  to  take  hold  of  it,  as  she  does  ! 
And,  then,  besides  the  delight  of  teaching,  there  will  be  so  much  time  for 
self-culture,  such  nice  long  evenings  for  reading  and  writing.  She  has 
thought,  for  a  long  while,  that  she  would  write  a  series  of  books  for  children, 
and  'twill  be  such  a  good  time  to  do  it  when  she  has  so  many  living  examples 
before  her  every  day.  Then,  too,  her  music  shall  receive  more  attention,  and 
the  first  bright  hours  of  the  morning,  before  school,  she  will  spend  with  her 
painting,  and  Saturdays  she  can  go  on  with  her  botanizing  and  geologizing. 
So  she  goes  on  building  her  air  castles.  What  will  become  of  them  ?  Miss 
A.  has  many  beautiful  theories,  surely.    Will  they  stand  the  test  of  practice  ? 

The  eventful  moment  arrives  when,  for  the  first  time,  she  stands  before  a 
room-full  of  eager  little  faces  that  look  up  with  shy,  wondering  glances  at  the 
new  teacher.  Somehow,  their  appearance  doesn't  strike  her,  at  first,  as  being 
especially  angelic,  after  all.  Most  of  them  have  arrived  at  that  interesting 
age  when  children  lose  their  front  teeth,  and  too  many,  alas  !  have  forgotten 
their  handkerchiefs.  Some  of  the  faces  wear  a  hardened  look,  young  as  they 
are;  others,  a  listless,  vacant  stare,  that  shows  a  mind  of  little  depth.  Some 
jolly  little  fellows,  with  brignt,  laughing  eyes;  some  poor,  sad,  little  faces, 
that  give  one  the  heartache  to  look  at.  She  takes  in  all  this  at  a  glance,  as 
she  steps  behind  her  desk,  and  a  strange  feeling  of  awe  comes  over  her,  for 
she  just  begins  to  realize  what  this  work  is  that  she  has  undertaken. 

I  wonder  if  we  ever  know  ourselves  fully,  until  we  are  tried  in  some  such 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  teachers  of  the  Moline  Public  Schools,  at  their  regular  lemi- 
monthly  meeting,  March  3d,  by  Miss  Sarah  C.  Reed.    Published  by  request. 
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way  as  this  ?  Miss  A.  has  been  so  sure  of  her  ground,  how  is  it  that  in  a  few 
weeks  we  find  her  so  changed  ?  She  has  discovered  that  these  little  atoms  of 
humanity  are,  after  all,  very  much  like  their  elders.  She  finds,  too,  that  her 
own  motives,  which  she  thought  so  pure,  are  sadly  mixed  with  selfishness. 
She  works  with  all  her  might,  but  much  of  her  energy  comes  from  the  fear 
that  others  will  outshine  her,  and  she  looks  with  jealous  eyes  on  her  sister 
teacher  who,  with  less  labor  but  more  tact,  accomplishes  the  same  results  as 
herself.  She  is  found  in  her  school-room  as  soon  as  the  doors  are  open  ;  she 
stays  at  night  until  the  janitor,  in  his  ignorance,  locks  her  in,  and  she  is  forced 
to  make  her  exit  through  a  back  window.  She  burns  the  midnight  oil,  mak- 
ing out  report-cards,  and  her  chief  joy  consists  in  correcting  examination 
papers.  She  becomes  perfectly  absorbed  in  the  gayeties  of  teachers'  meet- 
ings— she  reads  nothing  but  educational  journals,  and  converses  on  no  topic 
that  does  not,  in  some  way,  pertain  to  school  matters. 

About  these  days,  the  friends  at  home  begin  to  be  watchful  of  her  eccen- 
tricities. They  smile  pityingly  when  she  stammers  absently  through  a  whole 
roll-call,  befere  she  hits  upon  the  right  name  of  her  favorite  sister.  She  often 
starts  to  school  with  her  hat  on  wrong-side-before,  and,  frequently,  when  the 
other  teachers  meet  her  with  a  cheerful  good-morning,  they  are,  all  the  time, 
counting  the  number  of  buttons  missing,  or  noting  numerous  other  signs  of 
general  decay  in  her  apparel.  Her  mother  sees,  with  sorrow,  that  she  is 
becoming  a  person  with  a  single  idea,  but  expostulates  in  vain.  Her  young 
friends  try  to  prevail  upon  her  to  take  some  recreation  now  and  then,  but  she 
is  deaf  to  their  entreaties.  Finally,  one  of  them  advances  the  idea  that 
"there's  something  useful  in  going  into  society  occasionally,  and  meeting 
with  new  faces  and  other  friends  whom  one  does  not  see  every  day;"  she 
really  believes  that  one  can  work  the  better  for  it,  and  suggests  a  church 
sociable,  as  a  mild  sort  of  amusement  well  suited  to  Miss  A.'s  mind.  She 
consents  ;  she  goes.  On  entering  the  parlors  she  sees,  not  far  away,  Miss  B., 
(who  teaches  in  the  grade  above),  and  this  reminds  her  that  she  has  neglected 
to  speak  to  Miss  B.  concerning  a  boy  she  has  promoted,  so  she  immediately 
flies  to  that  lady's  side,  and  opens  up  the  interesting  subject.  This  naturally 
leads  to  other  topics  of  a  similar  nature,  and  they  are  presently  joined  by  Miss 
C.  and  Miss  D.,  other  teachers,  shortly  followed  by  three  more,  with  a  friend 
who  has  taught  eleven  years  at  .  Then  the  conversation  becomes  anima- 
ted, indeed,  and  school  discipline,  methods,  map-drawing — every  thing,  in 
fact,  from  the  superintendent's  duties  down  to  those  of  the  janitor — is  most 
fully  discussed.  Miss  A.  is  finally  lured  away  to  meet  other  acquaintances, 
and  the  first  remark  from  each  is,  almost  invariably,  "  are  you  enjoying  your 
school  this  year?"  One  lady  has  been,  for  a  long  time,  wanting  to  see  her, 
to  ask  about  Johnny's  progress  ;  so  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  are  spent  in  a 
rehearsal  of  Johnny's  merits.  Then,  an  elderly  gentleman,  formerly  one  of 
the  school  board,  enlightens  her  as  to  the  manner  of  conducting  schools  when 
he  had  something  to  do  with  them,  and  kindly  winds  up  with  the  statement — 
settled  in  his  mind — that  "  too  many  lady -teachers,  now-a-days,  teach  for  the 
money.  They  do  not  make  it  a  profession — a  life-work — but  merely  a  finan- 
cial retreat,  whereunto  they  may  resort  until  Providence  sends  them  an  offer 
of  marriage."  And  so  the  evening  flies,  and  she  goe:  home,  works  out  a  list 
of  questions  for  each  of  her  geography  classes,  and  retires.  Then  she  won- 
ders the  next  morning,  on  her  way  to  school,  how  it  is  that  she  doesn't  feel 
more  rested.  Day  after  day  she  goes  on  with  her  work,  growing  more  and 
more  mechanical,  showing  less  and  less  of  love  for  her  duties,  and,  before  the 
end  of  the  third  year,  she  gives  up — a  broken-down  teacher. 

My  dear  sisters,  this  picture  of  a  modern  teacher  may  be  overdrawn,  but 
are  we  not,  all  of  us,  prone  to  fall  into  some  of  her  errors  ?  I  believe,  as 
fully  as  any  one  can,  that  every  teacher  should  enter  into  her  work  with  her 
whole  heart.  I  low  can  she  conscientiously  do  otherwise?  But,  I  believe, 
too,  that  we  should  show  some  wisdom  in  our  work.  To  do  our  pupils  jus- 
tice, we  should  show  some  justice  to  ourselves.  No  teacher  has  a  right  to 
drag  on  in  one  rut,  day  after  day,  until  she  comes  before  her  school  with  a 
worn,  haggard  look,  and  listless  manner  that  tells  upon  every  one  of  those 
about  her.  Get  away  from  yourselves  and  your  work  once  in  a  while.  Don't 
shun  society  entirely,  but  get  out,  now  and  then,  and  meet  the  friends  who 
would  gladly  help  you  on,  by  their  cheery,  cordial  words.  Don't  go  about 
with  that  forlorn  look  that  invites  every  one  you  meet  to  ask  you,  the  first 
thing,  if  "  your  school  is  unusually  hard  this  year."  On  the  contrary,  if  any 
one  shows  a  disposition  to  start  the  conversation  in  that  direction,  head  him 
off.  Talk  of  politics,  women's  rights,  blue  glass, — of  any  thing  but  your- 
selves and  your  work!  Think  you  all  this  will  take  your  mind  from  your 
duties?  Nay,  verily!  You'll  go  to  them  the  more  bravely  for  the  rest  you 
have  had.    How  many  of  us  are  "  teaching  for  the  money,  and  waiting  for  a 


husband?"  One  glance  into  the  stern,  resolute  faces  of  some  before  me 
assures  me  that  no  such  bauble  could  tempt  them  for  a  moment.  Lest  some 
of  the  younger  of  our  number  may  need  a  word  of  warning,  however,  I  will 
merely  add :  Seek  first  the  honor  of  your  calling,  and,  perhaps,  all  these 
things  will  be  added  unto  you. 

Finally,  teachers,  if,  after  all  our  guarding  against  them,  the  "  dark  days  " 
do  come — as  come  they  do,  to  all  of  us,  sometimes — let  us  not  forget 
that  He  who  fashioned  hearts  is  willing  to  strengthen  them.  It  is  God's  own 
work  we  are  doing,  and  if,  in  all  our  ways  we  acknowledge  Him,  He  will 
direct  our  paths. 

ASTRONOMICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  — II. 
Prof.  L.  F.  M.  EASTERDAY,  Carthage  College,  Illinois. 

THE  SIZE  OF  THE  EARTH. 

ASSUMING  the  earth  to  be  spherical,  it  is  not  an  insurmountably  difficult 
matter  to  discover  with  accuracy  its  actual  size.  Pursuing  a  very  sim- 
ple method  we  have  but  to  obtain  the  height,  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  of  a 
mountain  located  at  the  ocean's  shore,  and  also  the  greatest  possible  distance 
at  which  a  brilliant  light  floating  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  may  be  seen 
from  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  A  proposition  in  plane  geometry  now 
comes  to  our  aid,  furnishing  us  assurance  that  it  is  necessary  only  to  divide 
the  difference  of  the  squares  of  the  two  numbers  above  considered  by  the  first 
one  in  order  to  secure  the  diameter  of  the  earth. 

Another  method  is  to  select  two  points  upon  the  same  meridian,  but  separ- 
ated from  each  other  by  a  considerable  distance.  The  distance  between  these 
points  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  now  accurately  to  be  measured,  and 
also  the  exact  size  of  the  angle  formed  by  lines  conceived  to  extend  from  these 
points  to  the  center  of  the  earth.  This  is  found  by  measuring  the  difference 
of  the  apparent  positions,  relative  to  the  zenith,  of  a  designated  star  viewed 
when  passing  the  meridian  by  observers  at  these  respective  points.  It  is  clear, 
now,  that  the  linear  distance  previously  considered  is  the  same  part  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  earth  that  the  angle  mentioned  is  part  of  360  degrees.  By 
repeating  this  process  at  many  different  localities,  the  size  of  the  earth  has 
been  most  accurately  determined.  The  length  of  the  diameter  is  usually 
considered  to  be,  in  round  numbers,  8,000  statute  miles,  and  the  circumference 
25,000  miles. 

The  necessity  of  securing  the  greatest  accuracy  in  the  determination  of  the 
length  of  the  diameter  of  the  earth  is  apparent  when  it  is  considered  that  this 
is  a  fundamental  factor  in  the  computation  of  the  distance  from  the  earth  to 
the  moon,  and  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  ;  and  also  that  all  other  astronomical 
distances,  including  the  volumes  and  masses  of  all  celestial  bodies,  depend  for 
their  accuracy,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  the  accuracy  with  which  we 
have  determined  the  dimensions  of  our  own  wonderful  earth. 

THE  ROTATION  OF  THE  EARTH  UPON  AN  AXIS. 

The  earth  is  favored  in  having  two  special  and  distinct  species  of  motion. 
These,  separately  and  combined,  furnish  her  inhabitants  with  many  most 
striking  and  useful  phenomena.  The  first  to  be  considered  is  its  constant  and 
uniform  spinning  about  one  of  its  diameters.  By  this  rotation  upon  its  axis, 
the  earth  divides  into  day  and  night,  into  light  and  shade,  the  evermore 
moving  stream  of  time. 

It  will  certainly  be  considered  most  fitting  that  some  attention  should  here 
be  given  to  the  proof  of  the  assertion  that  the  earth  does  thus  move,  when  it 
is  remembered  that  during  the  long  ages  in  the  world's  history,  even  by  the 
wisest  of  men,  the  existence  of  such  motion  was  not  in  the  remotest  degree 
suspected.  And  is  it  strange  that  this  truth  remained  so  long  undiscovered  ? 
The  motion  of  the  earth  cannot  be  felt,  it  cannot  be  heard,  it  cannot  be  seen. 
The  deceitfulness  of  appearances  has  ever  prominently  and  successfully  figured 
in  retarding  the  progress  of  science. 

The  possibility  that  the  observed  daily  movement  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies 
from  east  to  west  is  only  apparent  and  not  real, — that  these  phenomena  may 
all  result  from  a  constant  and  silent  rotation  of  the  earth  from  west  to  east, 
must  first  be  admitted.  All  are  readily  constrained  to  make  this  admission 
who  have  been  located  upon  one  of  two  trains  standing  side  by  side  upon 
parallel  and  smooth  tracks.  The  eyes  being  fixed  upon  the  opposite  train, 
and  either  one  being  put  in  motion,  the  train  at  rest  will  be  as  apt  to  seem  to 
the  observer  to  be  the  one  in  motion  as  will  the.  train  really  in  motion.  Pas- 
sengers on  board  of  a  boat  are  often  similarly  deluded.  Very  many  of  the 
experiences  of  life  show  conclusively  that  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Now,  not  only  that  the  earth  may  revolve,  but  that  it  certainly  does  revolve 
upon  its  axis  is  to  be  shown.  Various  arguments  may  be  produced  by  which 
to  establish  the  proposition.    Of  these,  only  a  few  will  here  be  presented. 
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1.  To  suppose  that  the  earth  does  not  revolve  would  be  to  suppose  that  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  known  to  be  so  exceedingly  distant  from  the  earth, 
every  day  do  make  their  ample  rounds  about  the  far  extended  axis  of  the 
earth.  All  the  stars,  too,  from  age  to  age  presenting  the  same  configuration 
upon  the  sky,  however  unequally  distant  from  the  axis  of  revolution,  would 
be  required  to  make  their  respective  rounds  of  indefinitely  varied  lengths  in 
precisely  the  same  period  of  time.  To  suppose  the  earth  is  silently  to  spin 
upon  her  axis  once  each  day,  would  be  to  allow  all  the  glittering  hosts  of 
heaven  to  rest  in  peace.  The  probability  of  the  correctness  of  the  latter  sup- 
position is  almost  infinitely  great. 

2.  By  multiplying  the  measurements  mentioned  in  the  second  method 
previously  presented  for  finding  the  size  of  the  earth,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
earth  is  not  a  perfect  sphere,  but  that  it  is  most  nearly  flat  in  the  region  of 
the  poles.  This  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  earth 
revolves  upon  its  .axis,  and  that  the  centrifugal  force  resulting  has  made  its' 
equatorial  diameter  longer  that  its  polar  diameter. 

3.  A  body  weighs  perceptibly  less  upon  the  equator  than  does  the  same 
body  upon  a  high  latitude.  This  difference  in  weight  can  be  accounted  for 
only  in  part  by  the  supposition  that  the  points  at  which  the  weighing  is  per- 
formed are  differently  distant  (rom  the  center  of  the  earth.  The  discrepancy 
is  fully  accounted  for  only  by  the  consideration  that  the  centrifugal  force  re- 
sulting from  the  revolution  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis  is  greater  at  the  equator 
than  at  any  other  point  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

4.  If  a  pendulum  be  supported  directly  above  the  center  of  motion  of  a 
turn-table,  and  it  be  caused  to  oscillate  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  the  plane 
of  oscillation  will  in  no  way  be  affected  by  the  revolving  of  the  table.  The 
pendulum  would  continue  to  move  in  the  same  plane  in  which  it  was  started, 
whilst  the  table  would  move  round  beneath.  Could  such  a  pendulum  be 
suspended  above  the  north  pole  of  the  earth,  the  plane  of  oscillation  would 
seem  constantly  to  twist  around  toward  the  right,  making  an  entire  apparent 
revolution  in  twenty-four  hours.  To  witness  these  two  experiments  would  be 
to  admit  that  the  great  earth  beneath  the  pendulum  in  the  second  is  the  turn- 
table which  is  ever  revolving  upon  its  axis.  At  the  south  pole  the  apparent 
twisting  of  the  plane  of  oscillation  would  be  towards  the  left.  The  impossi- 
bility of  practically  performing  this  experiment  is  acknowledged.  The  experi- 
ment, however,  is  as  conclusive,  if  not  so  striking,  wherever  between  the  poles 
and  the  equator  it  be  performed.  At  the  equator  the  phenomenon,  for  mani- 
fest reasons,  would  not  be  presented. 

5.  It  is  found  that  a  ball  descending  from  the  summit  of  a  high  tower  in- 
variably falls  a  little  to  the  east  of  a  vertical  line  drawn  through  its  point  of 
starting.  If  the  height  be  235  feet,  the  deviation  to  the  east  of  the  vertical 
will  be  one  third  of  an  inch.  This  is  accounted  for  in  no  other  way  than  by 
admitting  that  the  earth  revolves  from  west  to  east,  and  that  the  top  of  the 
tower,  being  further  from  the  axis  of  the  earth  than  is  the  bottom,  has  the 
greater  velocity.  The  descending  ball,  having  the  velocity  of  the  top  of  the 
tower  during  the  time  of  its  descent,  passes  to  the  east  of  the  point  at  the  bot- 
tom corresponding  to  the  point  at  which  it  was  freed. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  only  the  first,  fourth,  and  fifth  of  the  above  argu. 
ments  indicate  the  direction  of  rotary  motion  of  the  earth.  Also,  the  circum- 
ference of  the  earth  being  about  25,000  miles,  and  the  day  being  divided  into 
twenty-four  hours,  the  velocity  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  the  equator  on  ac- 
count of  the  rotation  is  a  little  more  than  6,000  miles  an  hour. 

THE  MARKING  SYSTEM. 

G.  P.  Peddicord,  Walnut,  Illinois. 

THIS  is  a  subject  that  has  been  ably  and  well  discussed  by  the  leading 
educators  of  our  country.  Some  think  it  an  admirable  working  system, 
others  that  it  is  more  hurtful  in  its  effect  than  beneficial.  The  leading  objec- 
tions to  this  system,  I  believe,  are  :  (1).  That  it  consumes  too  much  time  in 
the  practice  of  it.  (2).  That  the  mark  is  simply  for  the  recitation  and  that  no 
account  is  taken  of  differences  in  opportunity  for  preparation  and  in  natural 
talents.  (3).  That  it  is  apt  to  divert  the  minds  of  the  pupils  from  the  high  ob- 
jects for  which  studies  should  be  pursued.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
first  objection. 

I.  "  It  consumes  too  much  time  in  the  practice  of  it." 

This  may  be  true  if  the  teacher  does  not  attend  to  it  during  recitation  or 
immediately  after  it ;  then  the  recitation  of  each  pupil  is  fresh  in  his  mind  and 
he  has  nothing  to  do  but  mark  opposite  the  pupil's  name  the  measure  of  the 
recitation.  This  can  be  done  with  the  loss  of  almost  no  time  at  all  if  the 
teacher  has  a  well  arranged  class  book;  for  he  can  mark  the  pupil's  recita- 
tion and  at  the  same  time  call  for  recitation  from  another  pupil.    It  is  claimed 


that  it  takes  time  to  form  a  decision  as  to  wnatinark  a  pupil  shall  have.  This  is 
true  without  a  doubt,  but  this  time  should  be  the  time  of  the  recitation.  As 
the  pupil  is  reciting  the  teacher  is  deciding  in  his  own  mind  the  worth  of  that 
recitation,  and  by  the  time  the  pupil  has  completed  the  recitation  the  teacher's 
decision  is  formed.  If  time  is  lost  it  is  to  that  teacher  who,  by  reason  of  his 
ignorance  of  the  lessons,  is  unable  to  measure  the  recitation  as  it  is  being 
given.    His  time  must  be  occupied  in  tracing  the  words  as  they  are  recited. 

It  takes  a  great  deal  of  the  teacher's  time  to  make  out  the  weekly,  monthly, 
quarterly,  or  yearly  report  of  each  pupil,  and  to  the  overworked  teacher  this  is 
quite  an  item.  This  is  true,  but  it  only  follows  the  general  rule  that  the 
teacher's  success  depends  o"  the  amount  of  labor  he  expends.  Yet  this 
labor  may  be  lessened  by  having  the  pupils  make  their  own  reports  on  cards 
prepared  for  that  purpose.  Our  plan  is  as  follows:  We  distribute  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  month,  monthly  report  cards,  containing  blanks  for  each  day's 
recitation,  attendance,  punctuality,  deportment,  weekly  and  monthly  averages. 
Each  pupil  makes  out  his  average  at  the  end  of  the  week,  which  can  be 
shown  to  the  parent  if  desirable,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  the  card  is 
properly  filled  out,  and  taken  to  the  parent  or  guardian,  who  reads  the 
printed  explanations  and  suggestions  on  the  back,  signs  his  name  showing  that 
he  has  some  idea  of  his  child's  work  for  the  month.  And  this  fact  to  the  child 
is  a  wonderful  stimulus  to  better  work,  for  what  child  is  there  that  does  not 
desire  the  approbation  of  his  parents.  After  the  parent's  signature  has  been 
attached  the  card  is  returned  to  the  teacher,  M^>  retains  it  and  the  others  un- 
til the  end  of  the  year,  when  they  are  givenJ|Bto  the  pupils.  At  the  end  of 
each  recitation,  but  a  moment  need  be  takenj^  reading  the  marks  to  the 
pupils,  who  transfer  them  to  their  card.  And  tm  moment  is  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  beneficial  results  of  the  method  asli  means  of  education. 

2.  "  The  mark  is  simply  for  the  recitation,  and  account  is  taken  of  dif- 
ferences in  opporlmiity  foi preparation  and  in  namjtl  talents." 

The  purpose  of  marks  for  study  should  not  be  f^Panything  else  than  to 
show  the  charater  of  the  recitation.  The  teacher  ran  marks  his  pupils  on 
recitations  would  be  acting  the  wise  part  if  he  WjB  to  explain  to  his  classes 
at  the  outset  that  the  marks  simply  indicate  theMuality  of  their  recitations. 
Right  here  some  well-meaning  teachers  who,  beinv  conscious  of  the  great  in- 
fluence the  marks  have  on  certain  pupils,  make  a  tfital  mistake  by  diminishing 
the  marks  for  some  offense  committed  in  the  claS.  This  is  an  abuse  of  the 
system  in  that  it  is  putting  it  to  an  illegitimate  use\and  thereby  lessening  its 
salutary  effect.  Often  some  of  our  best  pupils  in  recitation  are  those  who  are 
likely  to  be  doing  some  improper  thing  in  the  class,  through  some  eccentricity 
perhaps,  but  more  probably  through  the  pure  love  for  mischief.  The  teacher 
in  marking  for  deportment  should  be  careful  and  give  the  pupil  credit  for  be- 
ing diligent  and  for  improving  his  opportunities  of  study  to  the  best  advantage, 
as  well  as  the  propriety  with  which  he  conducts  himself.  Want  of  neatness 
should  not  be  marked  off  on  deportment.  Many  good  pupils  inherit  untidy 
habits. 

3.  "//  is  apt  to  divert  the  minds  of  the  pupils  from  the  high  objects  for  which 
studies  should  be  pursued."  s* 

In  answer  to  this  I  would  say  that  the  status  of  the  merit  of  most  pupils  is 
not  such  that  any  very  high  ideals  of  human  perfection  are  formed,  and  con- 
sequently we  cannot  expect  our  pupils  to  be  actuated  by  motives  prompting 
them  to  the  attainment  of  these  ideals.  The  vast  majority  of  pupils  want 
something  that  is  an  immediate  reward.  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  in  this 
place  some  very  forcible  remarks  on  this  subject  by  one  of  our  leading  educa- 
tors. He  says  :  "  The  real  uses  and  benefits  of  a  good  education  are  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  child.  They  are  too  far  away  in  the  hazy  and  uncer- 
tain future  to  arouse  his  enthusiasm  or  rivet  his  attention.  Years  are  almost 
interminable  cycles  of  time  to  the  mind  of  youth.  The  prospect  of  being 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  not  nearly  so  exciting  to  his  young  am- 
bition as  the  race  to  be  first  in  his  class,  though  the  class  consists  of  but  '  me 
and  another  girl.'  Give  him  his  mark,  his  rank  and  his  relative  standing; 
let  him  say  to  himself,  '  I  am  next  to  Mary  and  above  John !  '  and  he  appreci- 
ates your  work  and  enters  more  heartily  upon  his  own  than  if  you  preached  to 
him  about  developments  and  progress  and  the  elev  ing  tendencies  of  homo- 
geneous cultivation,  till  the  crack  of  doom.  The  mark  is  his  reward,  and 
has  one  quality  which  makes  it  more  valuable  than  any  other — it  is  immedi- 
ate. His  effort  is  a  note  that  is  cashed  at  sight  ;  it  is  a  bird  in  the  hand  of  the 
present,  worth  a  flock  of  the  warblers  that  hide  in  the  bush  of  the  future." 
In  regard  to  the  artificial  character  of  the  system  this  same  educator  says: 
"  Granting  that  the  marking  system  is  artifical  :  so  is  clothing  ;  so  is  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  is  not  education  itself  artificial  ?  True,  education  is  the  application 
Qf  laws  that  are  natural.    The  civilized  man  and  the  savage  both  claim  the 
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same  mother  in  nature  ;  one  swelling  with  pride  in  having  been  well-trained, 
the  other  equally  proud  in  not  having  been  trained  at  all.  Education  and 
civilization  are  all  growths  of  human  nature;  so  is  the  marking  system." 

It  becomes  the  duty  of  the  teacher,  we  believe,  to  appeal  to  the  child  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  the  most  effective  and  gradually  train  him  up  to  higher  and 
nobler  motives.  Marks  should  be  understood  to  be  nothing  but  symbols  of 
something  nobler  and  better.  The  marking  system  takes  the  lead  among  the 
reward  systems  employed  so  generally,  as  all  pupils  may  be  marked  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  recitations,  and  the  record  being  made  daily,  is  a 
guarantee  against  any  mistakes  that  might  occur.  The  marking  system  when 
rightly  employed,  aids  in  giving  system  to  the  workings  of  any  school.  It  is 
a  handy  method  of  conveying  to  parents  and  friends  the  exact  standing  or 
progress  of  pupils  in  their  studies  or  conduct.  In  graded  schools,  or  in 
schools  where  there  are  several  teachers  employed,  the  marks  furnish  to  the 
principal  a  detailed  report  of  each  pupil  and  inform  him  when  transfers  from 
one  room  or  one  school  to  another  may  be  made. 

This  system,  when  properly  used,  is  not  only  a  powerful  incentive  to  study 
and  good  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  but  is  a  valuable  incentive  to  the 
teacher.  In  case  there  is  a  delinquent  pupil,  the  mark  is  a  standing  reminder 
to  the  teacher  that  that  pupil  needs  a  little  extra  attention.  The  teacher  is 
spurred  up  to  a  sense  of  his  duty  by  the  presence  of  the  mark. 

It  is  sometimes  advanced  as  an  objection  to  the  system  that  there  are  some 
pupils  who  are  indifferent  to  the  mark  any  farther  than  they  merely  wish  to 
reach  the  standard  that  they  may  not  be  transfered  to  a  lower  class.  May  we 
not  answer  this  by  the  question,  Would  they  be  doing  even  this  well  if  it 
were  not  for  the  marks  ?  We  would  suggest,  however,  that  the  standard  be 
raised.  It  would  make  no  difference  to  the  careful,  industrious  pupil,  but  it 
■would  increase  the  exertions  of  pupils  who  simply  want  to  "  carry." 

The  habit  of  letting  marks  of  demerit  cancel  those  of  merit  is  pernicious  in 
its  result.    If  a  pupil  has  been  meritorious,  let  the  mark  stand  to  show  that 
if  he  has  been  otherwise,  let  him  have  a  mark  for  that  also. 

The  marking  system  is  sometimes  abused%y  teachers  who  lack  exactness 
in  judging  of  the  quality  of  a  recitation.  If  the  pupil  deserves  9  (on  a  scale 
of  10),  do  not  out  of  kindness  of  heart  give  him  10.  Let  a  perfect  mark  be 
something  that  requires  honest  effort  to  obtain,  and  the  pupil  will  appreciate 
it. 

It  is  sometimes  advanced  as  an  objection  that  there  are  pupils  who  having 
natural  tendencies  for  complaining,  will  complain  of  unfairness.  My  observa. 
tion  has  been  that  such  pupils  are  chronically  afflicted  with  this  fault-finding 
and  we  can  only  console  ourselves  with  the  fact  that  they  are  few  in  number. 

TRUANCY— ITS  CAUSES  AMD  REMEDIES— SECOND  PAPER. 

Supt.  Henry  Sabin,  Clinton,  Iowa. 

THE  second  cause  of  truancy  is  the  influences  and  surroundings  of  home.  I 
think  we  do  not  realize  how  much  of  that  which  is  bad  in  the  life  of 
the  child  or  the  man  has  its  origin  in  his  home.  If  the  child  lies,  it  is  because 
no  one  at  home  has  taught  him  that  truth  is  better  than  falsehood.  It  he 
plays  truant,  it  is  because  no  one  at  home  has  taught  him  how  much  more  de- 
sirable knowledge  is  than  ignorance.  In  dealing  with  any  case  of  truancy  it 
is  of  extreme  importance  to  know  how  the  child  is  treated  at  home.  Is  he  al- 
ternately coaxed  and  threatened,  hired  and  beaten?  Is  the  offense  viewed 
one  day  as  trivial  and  the  next  day  as  criminal?  Does  his  mother  connive 
at  the  offense  by  sending  false  excuses  to  his  teacher  or  by  concealing  it 
from  his  father?  Is  there  an  entire  absence  of  all  elevating,  civilizing, 
Christianizing  influences  about  his  home  ? 

To  attempt  to  break  up  the  habit  of  truancy  without  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  possible  existence  of  these  or  kindred  facts  argues  either  a  criminal 
carelessness  or  a  blind  stupidity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  is  not  always 
pleasant  to  visit  the  parents  of  the  truant.  Possibly  the  teacher  will  say,  "  I 
will  teach  the  boy,  when  he  is  in  school,  but  it  is  not  my  business  to  bring  him 
here."  This  is  true  if  you  follow  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  ;  but  if  the 
teacher  is  really  actuated  by  such  a  spirit,  the  boy  has  an  excuse  for  playing 
truant.  There  are  two  reasons  why  the  teacher  should  seek  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  truant's  home.  In  the  first  place,  such  knowledge  may  induce 
the  teacher  to  pity,  and  not  to  punish.  It  may  convince  him  that  his  pro- 
posed course  of  treatment  is  wrong  because  in  the  same  line  with  (he  child's 
usual  treatment  at  home.  Perhaps,  beaten  for  every  trival  offense  at  home, 
the  chila  comes  to  look  with  fear  upon  anyone  who  attempts  to  exercise  any 
authority  over  him,  and  so  he  flees  from  his  school,  as  from  the  camp  of  an 
enemy. 


A  teacher  who  is  thus  convinced  that  the  boy's  evil  ways  are  not  due  to  his 
total  depavity  alone,  will  seek  for  remedies  suited  to  the  case:  It  is  impos- 
sible to  specify  these  remedies,  but  is  safe  to  say  that  those  are  most  effectual 
which  seem  calculated  to  counteract  the  influences  which  surround  the  child 
out  of  school.  The  teacher  must  know  what  these  influences  are  before  he 
can  select  his  remedies.  A  failure  in  discipline  made  through  a  misunder- 
standing of  circumstances  generally  aggravates  the  evil.  The  more  impera- 
tive the  demand  for  the  use  of  the  surgeon's  knife,  the  greater  becomes  the 
necessity  that  it  be  used  with  the  utmost  skill. 

The  second  reason  is,  that  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  change  the  home  life 
of  the  child  in  some  important  particulars.  The  influence  of  the  teacher  may 
induce  a  more  perfect  frankness  between  the  father  and  mother,  it  may  con- 
vince them  that  to  beat  the  boy  merely  is  not  the  surest  remedy.  A  hint  may 
be  dropped  to  the  mother,  that  perhaps  certain  things  could  be  done  to  in- 
crease the  self  respect  of  the  child;  that  an  interest  manifested  in  his  progress 
would  be  a  pleasant  surprise  to  him  ;  that  the  one  thing  needful  is  to  convince 
him  that  he  is  of  some  consequence,  and  not  utterly  worthless  in  the  world. 
These  suggestions  are  given  as  worthy  at  least  of  some  thought.  It  is  only 
an  endeavor  to  purify  the  stream  at  the  fountain  head,  before  the  waters  are 
polluted  beyond  remedy. 

One  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of  truancy,  as  it  originates  in  home  training, 
is  the  disposition  of  parents  to  keep  the  boy  from  school  on  every  trivial  oc- 
casion. The  child  is  generally  a  shrewd  reasoner.  If  his  parents  are  not 
willing  to  sacrifice  their  convenience  in  order  to  send  him  to  school,  why 
should  he  sacrifice  his  pleasure  by  attending  ?  I  have  known  cases  of  truancy 
broken  up  from  the  day  parents  became  convinced  of  this  truth.  In  what  I 
have  written  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  discarding  punishment.  I 
only  urge  the  point,  that  we  are  too  ready  to  commence  by  severity,  punish- 
ment which  .should  be  the  last  resort,  and  end  by  studying  the  home  life  of 
the  child,  and  by  consulting  his  parents,  which  we  ought  always  to  do  as 
soon  as  he  manifests  a  disposition  to  play  truant. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  VIEW  OF  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.* 

THE  Sacred  Congregation  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  has  been 
frequently  informed  that  most  serious  loss  threatens  the  Catholic  youth 
of  the  United  States  from  the  so-called  public  schools.  Wherefore  this  sad 
news  brought  to  pass  that  the  Sacred  Congregation  thought  fit  to  address  some 
questions  to  the  most  worthy  bishops  of  that  country,  regarding,  partly,  the 
causes  for  which  the  faithful  allow  their  children  to  attend  non-Catholic 
schools,  and  partly,  the  means  by  which  the  young  may  more  easily  be  kept 
from  them. 

Moreover,  the  replies  obtained  from  the  said  bishops  were  laid  before  the 
Supreme  Congregation  of  the  Universal  Inquisition  for  discussion,  and  the 
matter  having  been  diligently  investigated,  the  most  eminent  fathers  concluded, 
on  June  30,  1875,  tnat  1'  was  to  be  settled  by  following  instruction,  which  the 
Holy  Father  accordingly,  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  24,  1875,  deigned  to  approve 
and  confirm. 

Moreover,  the  character  of  the  instruction  of  youth,  special  and  peculiar  to 
these  schools,  was,  of  right,  to  be  first  considered.  But  that  character  of 
instruction  appeared,  even  in  itself,  to  this  Congregation,  full  of  danger  and 
very  much  opposed  to  Catholic  interests. 

For  the  pupils  of  such  schoo.s,  since  their  peculiar  system  excludes  all 
religious  teaching,  neither  learn  the  rudiments  of  the  Faith,  nor  are  taught 
the  precepts  of  the  Church,  and  so  lack  that  knowledge  which  is  of  the  utmost 
necessity  to  man,  and  without  which  no  one  can  live  a  Christian  life. 

In  fact,  in  these  schools  the  young  are  educated  from  boyhood,  and  almost 
from  early  childhood,  at  which  period,  as  is  evident,  the  seeds  of  virtue  and 
vice  take  root  strongly.  Therefore,  it  surely  is  a  very  great  evil  if  an  age  so 
pliant  grow  up  without  religion. 

But  moreover,  in  the  said  schools,  being  separated  from  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  teachers  are  employed  indiscriminately  from  whatever  sect,  and,  be- 
sides the  law  makes  no  provision  to  prevent  them  from  bringing  destruction 
to  youth,  so  that  it  is  free  to  them  to  infuse  errors  and  the  seed  of  vice  into  the 
tender  minds. 

Certain  corruption  is  also  imminent  from  this,  that  in  these  schools,  or  at 
east  in  many  of  them,  the  young  of  both  sexes  are  gathered  in  the  same 
class-room  for  lessons,  and  are  compelled  to  sit  upon  the  same  bench,  the 
boys  next  to  the  girls.  All  which  shows  that  the  young  are  unhappily  expo- 
sed to  the  injury  of  their  faith  and  danger  to  their  morals. 

But  unless  this  danger  of  perversion  be  changed  from  proximate  (immedi- 
ately) to  remote,  such  schools  can  not  be  frequented  with  safe  conscience. 
This  even  natural  as  well  as  divine  law  proclaims.  This  also  the  Holy  Father 
proclaimed  in  clear  words,  writing  as  follows  to  the  former  Archbishop  ol 
Freiburg,  under  date  of  July  14,  1864  : 

"  Certainly  if  this  most  pernicious  design  of  driving  the  authority  of  th  ■ 
Church  from  the  schools  should  be  formed  or  should  be  in  process  of  execu- 
tion in  any  places  or  countries  whatsoever,  and  the  young  should  be  unhappily 

*  Address  by  the  "Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,"  Rome,  Italy. 
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exposed  to  injury  of  their  faith,  the  Church  not  only  ought,  with  persevering 
zeal,  to  use  every  endeavor,  sparing  no  pains,  so  that  the  young  should  have 
the  necessary  Christian  education  and  instruction,  but  also  would  be  forced  to 
admonish  all  the  faithful  that  schools  of  this  kind,  opposed  to  the  Church, 
can  not  in  conscience  be  frequented." 

These  words  being  founded  on  natural  and  divine  law,  lay  down  a  general 
principle,  have  a  general  force,  and  pertain  to  all  those  regions  where  this 
most  pernicious  system  of  educating  youth  has  unhappily  been  introduced. 

It  behooveth  the  bishops,  then,  by  every  power  and  work  to  preserve  the 
flock  committed  to  their  care  from  every  danger  from  the  public  schools. 
But  all  agree  that  nothing  is  so  necessary  for  this  as  that  Catholics  should  h~ve 
in  every  place  their  own  schools,  which  should  not  be  inferior  to  the  public 
schools.  Provision  should  be  made  with  all  care  for  building  Catholic  schools, 
where  they  are  wanting,  for  enlarging  and  more  perfectly  providing  and  fur- 
nishing them,  so  that  they  may  equal  the  public  schools  in  instruction  and 
management.  And  for  carrying  out  so  holy  and  so  necessary  a  purpose,  the 
members  of  religious  congregations,  either  men  or  women,  may,  if  it  seems  fit 
to  the  bishop,  be  employed  with  benefit,  and  that  the  expenses  necessary  for  so 
great  a  work  may  be  supplied  by  the  faithful  it  is  very  necessary  when  oppor- 
tunity offers,  both  in  sermons  and  in  private  conversation,  to  remind  them  that 
they  will  be  grievously  derelict  in  their  duty  if  they  do  not  provide  Catholic 
schools  by  every  effort  and  outlay. 

Especially  those  Catholics  who  excel  in  wealth  and  influence  among  the 
people,  and  who  are  members  of  legislative  bodies,  are  to  be  admonished  of 
this.  And  in  truth,  in  those  countries  no  civil  law  hinders  Catholics  from 
instructing,  when  it  shall  seem  proper  to  them,  their  children  into  all  knowl- 
edge and  piety  in  their  own  schools.  Catholics,  therefore,  have  it  in  their 
power  easily  to  avert  the  detriment  which  the  system  of  public  schools  threat- 
ens to  the  Catholic  religion. 

But  let  all  be  persuaded  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only  to  in- 
dividual citizens  and  families,  but  to  the  flourishing  American  nation  itself, 
(which  has  given  so  great  hopes  of  itself  to  the  Church,)  that  religion  and 
piety  should  not  be  expelled  from  the  schools. 

However,  the  Sacred  Congregation  is  not  ignorant  that  sometimes  circum- 
stances are  such  that  Catholic  parents  may  in  conscience  send  their  children  to 
the  public  schools.    But  they  cannot  do  so  unless  they  have  sufficient  reason 
for  it.    Whether  any  such  reason  is  sufficient  in  any  particular  case  or  not,  is 
to  be  left  to  the  conscience  and  judgment  of  the  bishop.    And  from  what  has 
been  said,  sufficient  reason  will  commonly  exist  where  there  is  no  Catholic 
school  at  hand,  or  when  that  which  offers  is  not  sufficiently  suited  for  educa- 
ting the  young  properly  and  suitably  to  their  condition.    But  that  these  public 
schools  may  be  trequented  without  sin,  it  is  necessary  that  the  danger  of  per- 
version (which  is  always  more  or  less  connected  with  their  system)  should  be 
chan""J  r   m  proximate  to  remote  ;  therefore,  it  is  first  to  be  observed  wheth- 
lools,  concerning  attendance  at  which  there  is  a  question,  the 
aversion  is  such  that  it  clearly  can  not  be  made  remote,  as, 
etimes  things  are  done  or  taught  there  contrary  to  Catholic  doc- 
id  good  morals,  and  which  can  not  be  heard  or  done  without  detri- 
ment to  the  soul.    For  such  danger,  as  is  self-evident,  is  to  be  avoided,  no 
matter  at  what  cost — even  that  of  life. 

Moreover,  that  the  young  may  without  sin  be  permitted  to  attend  the  public 
schools,  they  should  duly  and  diligently  receive  at  least  the  necessary  Christ- 
ian education  and  instruction  outside  the  time  of  school. 

Wherefore,  let  pastors  and  missionaries,  mindful  of  what  the  Council  of 
Baltimore  most  providently  determined  about  this  matter,  diligently  attend 
to  catechism  classes,  and  especially  exert  themselves  in  explaining  those  truths 
of  faith  and  morals  which  are  more  attacked  by  heretics  and  unbelievers.  Let 
them  endeavor  with  great  care,  one  while  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  sacra- 
ments, one  while  by  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  to  strengthen  the  young 
exposed  to  so  many  dangers,  and  let  them  stimulate  them  over  and  over  to 
hold  firmly  to  their  religion.  But  the  parents  themselves,  and  those  who  hold 
their  place,  should  watch  with  solicitude  over  their  children,  and  either  them- 
selves (or  if  they  be  not  able,  others  for  them)  should  interrogate  the  children 
concerning  the  lessons  heard;  they  should  examine  their  books,  and  if  they 
perceive  any  thinghurlful  theiein,  they  should  supply  the  antidotes;  and  they 
should  wholly  keep  them  away  from  and  prohibit  the  intercouse  and  associa- 
tion with  thobe  fellow-pupils  from  whom  danger  to  faith  and  morals  might 
threaten,  or  whose  morals  might  be  corrupt. 

But  whatsoever  parents  neglect  to  give  this  necessary  Christian  instruction, 
or  allow  them  to  frequent  schools  in  which  the  ruin  of  their  souls  cannot  be 
be  avoided  ;  or,  in  fine,  although  there  be  a  suitable  Catholic  school,  properly 
provided  and  arranged,  in  the  same  place,  or  although  they  may  be  able  to 
educate  their  children  in  a  Catholic  manner  in  another  place,  nevertheless 
send  them  to  the  public  schools  without  a  sufficient  reason,  and  without  tak- 
ing the  precautions  by  which  the  danger  of  perversion  will  be  changed  from 
proximate  to  remote — such  parents,  if  they  be  contumacious,  can  not  be  ab- 
solved in  the  sacrament  of  penance,  as  is  manifest  from  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  morals. 


Kindergarten  Department. 

MOVEMENT   GAMES   IN   THE   KINDERGARTEN  -  WHAT  DO 
THEY  COMPREHEND?* 

KINDERGARTEN  plays  are  divided  into  five  classes:    I.  Representa- 
tion of  symbols — the  little  thread  and  all  the  ball  plays,  etc. 

*  l-ecture  given  to  the  Normal  Class  by  Miss  Susie  P.  Pollock,  Washington,  D.  C.  Con- 
cluded from  last  week. 


2.  Representations  of  nature,  such  as  :  the  flowers  and  the  gardener,  the 
bees,  the  pigeons,  etc. 

3.  Representations  of  industries,  such  as :   John  the  farmer,  the  joiner,  the 
miller,  the  teamster,  etc. 

4.  Gymnastic  exercises,  such  as  :  the  little  master  of  gymnastics,  the  imi- 
tating game. 

5.  Conversational  exercises,  such  as  :  the  grocer,  all  the  songs  connected 
with  public  festivals,  etc. 

The  child  is  taught  in  the  kindergarten  how  to  use  a  stick,  a  block,  a  piece 
of  paper,  to  symbolize  objects  in  imitation  of  nature  and  the  activities  of  life 
around  it.  Children  copy  instinctively  the  habits  of  their  parents,  and  in  the 
kindergarten  they  are  taught  in  their  play  to  imitate  the  different  trades  of 
humanity  and  the  habits  of  harmless  animals,  so  far  as  these  various  repre- 
sentations are  conducive  to  their  amusement  and  healthful  exercise. 

Now,  as  to  the  way  in  which  these  games  shall  be  practically  taught  to  the 
children.  Frobel  intends  that  the  play  should  open  the  child's  heart  to  all 
noble  sentiments,  and  to  the  beauty  surrounding  it,  which  it  is  so  ready,  so 
joyful  to  take  in,  and  he  wishes  him  also  to  fully  understand  what  he  plays. 
Without  this,  the  greatest  educational  value  of  the  plays  would  be  lost.  The 
child  is  to  gain  a  clear  idea  of  what  he  is  playing,  and  it  is,  therefore,  requi- 
site that  every  play  should  be  proposed  and  introduced  by  a  conversation,  an 
object-lesson,  or  a  story. 

Movement  plays  comprehend  three  subjects :  words,  text,  music,  and 
movements  or  motions.  Why  do  we  name  the  words  or  text  first  ?  Because 
they  convey  the  meaning  or  movement  of  the  play.  We  now  come  to  the 
music.  Frobel  says  that  there  is  rhythm  even  in  the  first  cooing  of  the  baby  ; 
this,  its  exquisite  sensitiveness  to  sounds,  is  one  of  the  finest  instincts  to  be 
developed ;  and  the  movement  plays,  accompanied  by  music  as  they  are  in 
the  kindergartens,  are  of  incalculable  benefit  in  that  respect.  How  shall 
music  be  taught  in  the  kindergarten,  or  any  school  ?  Attention  should  be 
paid  to  five  points.  I,  a  proper  position  of  the  body  ;  2,  the  right  manage- 
ment of  the  breath  ;  3,  a  good  quality  of  utterance ;  4,  correct  vocal  sounds 
and  distinct  pronunciation  ;  5,  good  articulation  and  intelligent  expression. 

In  teaching  young  children  to  sing,  the  method  of  teaching  by  ear  is  pur- 
sued; it  developes  more  musical  power  in  them  than  the  singing  from  notes. 
There  are  various  degrees  of  an  ear  for  music,  but  110  ear  for  it  is  certainly 
an  exception  in  early  childhood.  It  is  very  easy,  when  an  ear  for  music  has 
been  cultivated,  to  teach  poetry,  languages,  spelling,  or  memorizing  in  any 
direction.  The  elements  of  good  time  can,  and  must,  be  taught  in  the  kin- 
dergarten. Many  of  Frdbel's  plays  were  originated  wholly  with  a  view  of 
teaching  music.  The  best  and  highest  end  attained  by  music  is  its  moral 
effect.  Therefore,  let  every  kindergartner  allow  only  pure  harmony  and 
beautiful  ideas  and  words  to  be  taught  in  her  kindergarten.  Simple  they  may 
be,  no  matter  how  simple  ;  but  remember  that  singing  is  breath  made  beauti- 
ful, the  poetry  of  sound.  When  teaching  a  new  song,  sing,  and,  if  possible, 
play  it  over,  first  softly,  to  obtain  their  close  attention,  then  louder.  As  soon 
as  one  child  has  become  familiar  with  the  tune  to  sing  it  alone,  call  upon  it  to 
do  so,  for  children  catch  far  more  readily  a  tune  from  one  another  than  from 
a  grown  person.    If  any  child  sings  discordantly,  make  it  sing  softly. 

In  teaching  any  one  to  sing,  see  to  it  that,  I,  the  breath  is  well  taken  and 
managed  ;  2,  the  mouth  must  be  open  ;  3,  no  straining  of  the  voice  must  be 
permitted. 

In  reading  notes,  or  notation,  which  is  the  alphabet  of  music,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  every  note  has  three  properties — length,  which  depends  on  the 
shape  of  the  notes ;  pitch,  which  is  designated  by  the  position  of  the 
notes  on  the  staff,  and  power,  which  is  its  soft  or  loud  quality. 

Quite  a  number  of  kindergarten  plays  are  played  by  the  children  forming  a 
ring  or  circle,  which  is  one  of  Frobel's  perfect  symbols,  and  it  is  an  important 
point  of  the  play  that  each  circle  be  perfectly  round.  At  first,  a  constant 
watch  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  required,  to  have  this  done  ;  but  in  course 
of  time  the  children  will  regulate  that  themselves,  as  it  were,  unconsciously. 

Rules  to  be  observed  : 

1.  Let  each  child,  on  leaving  the  ring,  join  the  hands  of  the  children 
whose  hands  he  has  released. 

2.  On  no  account  allow  any  one  to  go  through  the  ring,  but  direct  them  to 
go  behind  the  children  outside  of  it. 

3.  On  joining  the  ring,  always  let  them  take  the  right  hand  of  the  teacher. 
The  importance  of  play  is,  the  power  it  gives  to  create  an  independent 

world,  thus  enlarging  existence,  and  allowing  the  necessities  of  life  to  be  for- 
gotten for  awhile,  and  promoting  joyousness.    Times  like  these,  of  absolute 
.  freedom  from  care  and  toil,  are  recommended  by  the  best  physicians  of  our 
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day  for  all  ages  and  classes.  This  subject  has  received,  for  years,  the  serious 
consideration  of  thoughtful  men  in  Europe.  There,  no  school  or  house  is 
without  a  play-ground.  Switzerland  educates  her  strong  and  healthy  citizens 
by  her  athletic  games.  Many  of  the  parks  of  London,  and,  indeed,  through- 
out Europe,  are  used  for  like  purposes. 

In  this  connection  we  may  also  mention  Bois  de  Boulogne,  in  Paris,  the 
public  play-grounds  of  Belgium,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Jugendwehr,  in  Ger- 
many, their  turnerhallen  and  gymnasiums  for  young  men,  women,  and  child- 
ren, and  their  excellent  swimming-schools,  for  boys  and  girls.  How  to  play, 
needs  to  become  a  study,  a  science,  to  be  perfected  by  the  men  and  women  of 
the  future. 

To  cone. ude,  we  will  say,  in  Richter's  words:  "The  child's  welfare  needs 
and  deserves  our  most  sacred  and  holiest  considerations,  for  there  is  nothing 
in  all  creation  so  worthy  of  it,  and  on  which  depends  s>j  much  in  the  future. 
With  a  child  you  set  in  motion,  through  the  short  lever  of  humanity,  that  long 
one  whosesweep  in  the  height  and  depth  of  time  you  can  with  difficulty  measure. 


FACETIAE. 

REJECTED  TEACHERS.— The  minds  of  some  people  have  been  much 
disturbed  by  their  friends  being  refused  license  to  teach  school.  To 
satisfy  the  disturbed  minds,  the  School  Examiner  of  a  county  in  Indiana 
furnishes  them,  through  the  columns  of  a  local  newspaper,  the  following 
answers  that  the  disappointed  applicants  gave  to  the  questions  asked  them  : 
Question — "  What  is  affectation  in  reading?" 

Answers — •'  It  is  affecting  to  hear  a  scholar  when  he  gets  up  to  read,  to 
speak  his  words  distinct  and  mind  his  punctuation  marks.  Affection  is  sym- 
pathy for  the  piece." 

"  I  have  my  class  sitting,  but  when  one  reads  they  rise  to  their  feet." 

Define  sugar,  sincere,  calf. 

A. — "1st.  I  can't  define.  2d.  Sincere,  more  sincere,  most  sincere.  3d.  Calf, 
calves,  and  calves."  "  Generous  "  was  defined  as  a  person  with  a  free  will ; 
"sugar,"  a  mineral;  scissors,  spelled  sizars  ;  skull,  schull  ;  gnaw,  pnaw. 

Location  was  defined  as  a  situation  for  a  term.  "  Presently,"  anything  that 
is  to  take  place  after  awhile.    Iowa  was  spelled  "Iway." 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  local  and  and  simple  value  of  a  figure  ? 

"  I  don't  understand  the  question." 

What  is  a  cubic  yard  ? 

"  It  is  a  cubic  yard  containing  a  certain  number  of  solid  inches." 
One  requisition  was  to  write  894  in  Roman  characters,  and  out  of  the  num- 
ber of  marvelous  combinations  of  the  alphabet  we  select  the  following  : 
"  CCC,CCC,CCC,LXXIV." 

"  Pitch  is  a  raising  or  lowing  of  the  voice.  Emphasis  is  to  place  more  dis  - 
tress  on  some  words." 

"  The  food  is  first  masticated,  and  then  passes  through  the  phalanx." 

"Respiration  is  the  sweating  of  the  body."  '"  The  chest  is  formed  of  two 
bones,  the  sternum  and  spinal  cord."  "  The  animal  part  can  be  shown  by 
pooting  a  bone  in  acid." 

"  The  Ohio  river  flows  northeast,  and  forms  the  northern  boundary  of 
Ohio."    "  The  Red  Sea  and  Yellow  Sea  are  in  Europe."    "  Brazil  is  in  Asia." 

"The  beautiful  scenery  and  fertile  soil  led  to  the  discovery  of  America." 
"  The  number  of  broad  acres  laying  unfilled  led  to  the  discovery  of  America." 

"At  the  time  of  the  discovery  the  Indians  were  kind  and  in  good  circum- 
stances."   "  They  was  in  a  critical  condition  at  the  time  of  the  discovery." 

"  Virginia  obtained  its  name  from  the  Virgin  Mary."  "  Virginia,  so  named 
by  Queen  Victoria,  called  it  a  virgin  State." 

"  The  Puritans  was  of  poor  character."  "Gen.  Washington  was  born  in 
Virginia."  "  Washington  was  Commander-in-Chief  in  war  of  1812,  and 
afterwards  President." 

In  one  instance  the  article  "the"  was  parsed  as  a  verb  in  the  nominative 
case. 


The  Verb  "To  Break." — "  I  begin  to  understand  your  language  better," 
said  my  friend,  Mr.  Arcourt,  to  me;  "but  your  verbs  trouble  me  still,  you 
mix  them  so  with  your  prepositions."  "  I  am  sorry  you  find  them  trouble- 
some," was  all  I  could  say.  "I  saw  your  friend,  Mrs.  James,  just  now," 
continued  he.  "  She  says  she  intends  to  break  down  housekeeping.  Am  I 
right  there?"  "  Break  up  housekeeping,  she  must  have  said."  "  Oh,  yes,  I 
remember.  Break  up  housekeeping."  "  Why  does  she  do  that?"  I  asked. 
"  Because  her  health  is  broken  into."  "  Broken  down,  you  should  say." 
"Oh,  yes.  And  since  the  small-pox  has  broken  up  in  your  city — "  "  Bro- 
ken out."    "  She  thinks  she  will  leave  it  for  a  week."    "Indeed!    And  will 


she  close  her  house?"  "  No;  she  is  afraid  it  will  be  broken— broken — how 
do  I  say  that  ?"  '•  Broken  into."  "  Certainly,  it  is  what  I  meant  to  say."  "  Is 
her  son  to  be  married  soon  ?"  "  No  ;  that  engagement  is  broken— broken — " 
"  Broken  off"  "  Ah  !  I  had  not  heard  that.  She  is  very  sorry  about  it. 
Her  only  son  broke  the  news  down  to  her  last  week.  Am  I  right  ?  I  am  so 
anxious  to  speak  the  English  well."  "  He  merely  broke  the  news  ;  no  prep- 
osition this  time."  "  It  is  hard  to  understand.  That  young  man,  her  son, 
is  a  fine  fellow ;  breaker,  I  think."  "A  broker,  and  a  very  fine  fellow. 
Good-day."    "  So  much,"  thought  I,  "  for  the  verb  to  break." 


The  teacher  had  been  giving'out  words,  says  the  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  Gazette, 
which  the  scholars  were  to  incorporate  into  sentences.  He  gave  to  one  young 
miss  the  word  "  obligatory."  He  explained  that  obligatory  meant  binding. 
The  young  missdaid  her  head  upon  her  hand,  and  seemed  puzzled.  But  in  a 
moment  or  two  her  eyes  rested  upon  her  well-worn  spelling-book,  and  her 
features  brightened  as  a  happy  thought  seemed  to  strike  her.  The  next  in- 
stant the  astonished  teacher  read  the  sentence:  "The  obligatory  of  my  spel- 
ling-book is  worn  out." 


"  Eddykashun." — Jake  was  heard  calling  across  the  fence  to  his  neigh- 
bor's son,  a  colored  youth,  who  goes  to  school  at  the  Atlanta  University  : 
"  Look  hyar,  boy,  you  goes  ter  school,  don't  yer  ?" 
"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  boy. 
"  Gittin'  eddykashun,  aint  yer  ?" 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"Larnin'  'rithmetick  and  figgerin'  on  a  slate,  eh  ?" 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Well,  it  don't  take  two  whole  days  to  make  a  hour,  does  it?" 
"  W'y,  no  !"  exclaimed  the  boy. 

"  You  was  gwine  ter  bring  dat  hatchet  back  in  an  hour,  warn' t  you  ?" 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"An'  it's  bin  two  days  sense  yer  borrowed  it.  Now  what  good's  eddyka- 
shun gwine  to  do  you  thick-skulled  niggers  when  yer  go  to  school  a  whole  year 
and  den  can't  tell  how  long  it  takes  to  fotch  back  a  hatchit  ?" 


Musical  Department. 

Editor,  W.  L.  Smith,  East  Saginaw,  Michigan. 

MUSICAL  LITERATURE. 

IT  is  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  to  those  interested  in  aesthetic  culture,  that, 
in  collecting  libraries  (especially  those  of  a  public  character),  one  of  the 
most  entertaining  and  instructive  departments  of  literature  has  been  to  a  great 
extent  ignored.  We  refer  to  that  of  music ;  and  when  we  speak  of  musical 
literature,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  text-books.  Mu- 
sic, although  comparatively  a  modern  art,  has  already  quite  an  extensive  litera- 
ture, with  which  the  public  should  become  better  acquainted.  While  the 
shelves  of  our  libraries  are  being  filled  with  many  volumes  of  less  elevating 
or  useful  character,  why  not  give  a  little  attention  to  this  class  of  literature? 
We  presume  the  neglect  in  regard  to  this  matter  has  not  been  of  a  willful 
character,  but  has  been  occasioned  by  ignorance  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge 
of  libraries.  For  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  subject  before  educators  in  a 
practical  way,  we  are  preparing  a  list,  to  be  given  in  these  columns  shortly, 
of  the  most  meritorious  publications  on  the  subject,  which  would  prove  of  in- 
terest in  a  course  of  general  reading,  including  critical,  historical,  and  biog- 
raphical works,  and  also  books  of  fiction.  None  but  the  very  best  works  will 
receive  attention,  and  we  trust  that  the  list  will  prove  of  value  to  those  inter; 
ested. 

Books  Received. — The  following  books  have  been  received,  and  will  be 

noticed  in  due  season: 

Authors.  Names.  Publishers. 

Moscheles,  Recent  Music  and  Musicians,  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Seiler,  The  Voice  in  Singing,  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

Sheppard,  Charles  Auchester,  Estes  &  Lauriat. 

"  Rumor,  "  " 

"  Counterparts,  "  " 

Palmer,  Theory  of  Music,  John  Church  &  Co. 

Boardman,  Kingdom  of  Mother  Goose,  Mrs  G.  N.  Boardman. 

"  Penny  Songs  for  Public  Schools,       "        "  " 

Zundel,  The  School  Harmonist,  Harper  &  Bros. 

Horsley,  Text-Book  of  Harmony,  "  " 

Humphreys,        Art  of  Reading  Music,  Parts  I  &  II,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Humphreys. 

Meignen&Keys,  The  Music  Reader,  Wm.  H.  Boner  &  Co. 
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Notes. 

THE  Arort/t  American  Review  for  July  and  August  contains  the  following 
articles:  "The  Electoral  Conspiracy,"  by  J.  S.  Black;  "The  War  in 
the  East  (with  mapsj,"  by  Geo.  B.  McClellan  ;  "Fitz-Greene  Halleck,"  by 
Bayard  Taylor;  "The  American  Constitution,"  by  Oliver  P,  Morton;  "Moral 
Reflections,"  by  a  Japanese  Traveler;  "New  Russia,"  by  M.  \V.  Hazehine 
"How  Shall  the  Nation  Regain  Prosperity?"  by  David  A.  Wells;  "Reformed 
Judaism,"  by  Felix  Adler ;  "America  in  Africa,"  by  Gilbert  Haven;  "Con- 
temporary Literature,"  by  the  Editor.  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.  have  issued 

the  twentieth  thousand  of  Jericho  Road,  in  paper  cover,  price  fifty  cents.  

7he  Teachers'  Metric  Manual  is  promised  by  the  American  Metric  Bureau, 
Boston,  to  appear  before  fall.  It  is  designed  to  furnish  a  complete  guide  to 
the  most  effective  teaching  of  the  metric  weights  and  measures,  with  full  il- 
lustrations and  examples.  The  July  number  of  the  Canada  School  Journal 

announces  the  "amalgamation"  of  that  journal  with  the  Hume  Companion  and 

Ontario  Teacher,  and  the  suspension  of  the  Journal  of  Educatwn.  D 

Lothrop  &  Co.  bring  out  at  once  a  handsome  edition  of  "The  Confessions  of 
Augustine,"  a  rare  religious  work  long  out  of  print.  They  also  have  now  in 
preparation  about  one  hundred  new  books  ior  the  holidays,  some  quite  small, 

some  quite  large,  and  all  very  fully  illustrated.  It  is  stated  that  Webster's 

Unabridged  Dictionary  contains  335  words  of  seven  syllables,  twenty-four 

with  eight  syllables,  and  three  with  nine.  An  unusually  large  number  of 

colleges  have  found  fame  through  the  columns  of  the  press  this  summer,  from 
the  dissensions  and  quarrels  in  which  their  faculties  and  regents  have  become 
involved.  The  public  school  teacher  or  superintendent  sometimes  envies  his 
friend,  who  is  a  college  professor,  because  he — the  professor — is  not  so  much 
subject  to  the  whims  ol  a  changeable  board  of  education.  As  a  rule  this  is 
true,  but  il  the  present  yiar  is  a  fair  indication  of  what  is  to  be  the  practice 
among  colleges,  we  are  not  sure  but  the  tenure  of  office  is  quite  as  secure  in 
the  public  schools  as  in  the  schools  of  higher  grade.  The  address  of  Clar- 
ence King,  delivered  belore  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  at  New  Haven, 
at  the  late  commencement,  was  a  bold  and  aggressive  presentation  of  views, 
which  must  arouse  an  animated  discussion  among  the  ranks  of  the  scientists 
themselves.  1  he  New  York  Tribune  says :  "There  has  not  been  for  many 
years  so  significant  and  bold  an  utterance  in  the  field  oi  science,  or  so  confi- 
dent a  challenge  to  the  upholders  of  opposing  views.  The  importance  of  Mr. 
King's  theory  of  the  evolution  of  environment  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  its  establishment  is  at  once  fatal  to  the  iundamental  doctrines  upon  which 
has  been  built  the  scheme  of  development  by  natural  selection  and  the  survi- 
val of  the  fittest.  The  publication  of  this  address  will  have  the  effect  of 
changing  the  character  of  the  discussion,  and,  in  a  measure,  the  field  of  con- 
troversy, for  in  it  Mr.  King  has  turned  the  guns  of  geology  upon  the  biolo- 
gists, and  given  them  a  broadside  from  their  own  weapons."  The  visita- 
tion of  public  schools  by  the  patrons  of  those  schools  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
commended,  according  to  the  notions  of  a  London  contemporary.  In  com- 
menting on  the  announcement  of  Supt.  B.  G.  Roots,  of  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas, 
which  was  published  in  the  Illinois  department  of  the  Weekly,  May  10th 
(this  contemporary  calls  the  Weekly  "an  Arkansas  paper"),  our  neighbor 
says:  "This  kind  of  thing  may  please  Mr.  Roots,  but  there  are  few  teachers 
who  would  care  to  have  their  daily  work  interrupted  by  a  stream  of  'citizens,' 
or  to  be  favored  with  the  criticism  of  these  visitors.  The  real  work  of  a 
school  is  not  likely  to  prosper  under  the  interruption  of  casual  spectators. 
That  the  system  of  visitation  is  popular  in  America  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing, which  reaches  us  from  Ohio"  (then  follows  the  whole  of  our  Ohio  de- 
partment, of  May  17th).  In  England  they  have  an  official  examiner,  who 
is  expected  to  give  notice  when  he  is  to  examine  a  school,  and  at  such 
times  he  is  in  supreme  command.  "No  other  visitors  allowed"  is  the  prevail- 
ing sentiment,  and  the  teacher's  work  is  known  only  by  the  uncertain  reports 
of  the  pupils,  and  the  formal  reports  of  such  inspectors.  Evidently  the  co- 
operation of  the  parents  is  not  desired,  and  there  is  consequently  a  lack  of  in- 
terest in  the  cause  of  popular  education.  Teachers  there  are  a  peculiar  class, 
less  a  part  of  the  people  than  in  this  country,  where  there  is  too  little  that  is 
common  between  teachers  and  parents.  The  public  schools  should  be  in  the 
broadest  sense  the  schools  of  the  people,  open  every  day  and  constantly  to  in- 
spection by  any  and  every  citizen.  Nothing  should  be  done  in  a  corner,  and 
if  the  regular  work  of  the  school  will  not  bear  the  inspection  and  criticism  of 
those  who  have  placed  their  children  there  to  be  educated,  then  it  has  not 
been  entrusted  to  the  proper  hands.  A  good  school  is  inspired  and  benefited 
by  frequent  visitations  from  parents  and  others.  We  would  like  to  have  the 
walls  of  the  school-room  made  of  glass,  that  nothing  could  be  done  or  said 


which  was  not  open  to  the  observation  of  the  public.  A  writer  in  the  Poly- 
technic Review  argues  that  crime  is  not  diminished  by  school  education.  He 
says  that  the  ratio  of  crime  to  population  is  less  in  Ireland  than  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  that  property  is  more  secure  in  Italy,  with  its  many  millions  of  illiter- 
ates, than  in  the  Old  Bay  State  with  all  its  schools.  The  editor  of  the 

Maryland  School  Journal  announces  in  the  June  number  that  he  does  not 
propose  to  continue  its  publication.  And  thus  another  of  the  monthlies  closes 
its  career.  It  was  begun  in  September,  1874,  and  has  always  been  well 
edited,  but  meagerly  supported.  It  was  originally  edited  by  the  late  William  ' 
R.  Creery  and  M.  A.  Newell,  but  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Creery  the  journal- 
istic labor  has  all  fallen  upon  the  surviving  editor,  and  this  with  increased 
work  in  other  departments  of  public  education,  has  forced  Mr.  Newell  to  re- 
linquish the  publication.  Mr.  Motley  received  from  the  Harpers  as  copy- 
right the  comfortable  sum  of  #60,000  ;  while  Prof.  Charles  Anthon  got  upon 
his  writings  #100,000.  The  firm  paid  to  Mr.  Jacob  Abbott  #50,000;  to  the 
late  Albert  Barnes,  #75,000;  and  to  Marcius  Wilson,  the  author  of  their  series 

of  school  readers,  about  #200,000.  An  article  by  Supt.  Searing  in  the 

Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  for  June  gives  some  of  "  The  Truth 
Concerning  Text-Books."  The  writer  says  that  "it  is  as  certain  as  anything  in 
the  range  of  statistics  that  the  average  cost  of  text-books,  per  pupil,  in  country 
districts — where  the  chief  complaint  is  heard— is  considerably  less  than  two 
dollars  per  annum."  Respecting  the  profits  accruing  from  the  sale  of  text- 
books he  says :  "  We  venture  the  assertion,  without  hesitation,  that  the  aggre- 
gate profit,  above  first  cost,  paid  by  every  family,  on  its  sewing  machine, 
would,  if  put  at  interest,  yield  amply  enough  to  meet  the  annual  cost  of  text- 
books for  the  average  country  family.  The  same  statement  would  hold  good, 
if  applied  to  ihe  reaping  or  mowing  machine  of  the  farmer.  The  profit  on 
clothing  is  as  great  as  that  on  school  books.  The  profit  on  patent  medicines 
— some  form  of  which  is  consumed  in  nearly  every  family — is  several  times 
greater  than  that  on  text-books."  He  then  gives  the  following  reasons  for  the 
outcry  against  the  cost  of  school  books  .  "  There  is  a  radical  and  just 
cause  of  complaint  in  the  present  want  of  method  in  supplying  text-books  to 
schools,  which  makes  them  a  source  of  chronic  irritation  in  every  state  of 
the  Union.'  This  cause  is  to  be  found  in  three  unfortunate  results  of  the  pres- 
ent absence  of  method,  viz.  :   (1).  Lack  of  uniformity  in  books.  (2).  Lack  of 

a  sufficient  supply  of  books.   (3).  Frequent  changes  of  books."  Dr.  J.  D. 

Hooker,  President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  has  undertaken  this  sum- 
mer, in  company  with  Prof.  Gray,  of  Cambridge,  and  others,  a  tour  of  inves- 
tigation to  the  Far  West.  The  reports  of  the  exploration  will  be  made  to 
our  government.  We  have  received  the  Annual  Circular  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School,  at  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  D.  L.  Kiehle,  A.  M.,  Principal.  The  fall 
term  opens  August  21st.  This  institution  is  the  most  beautifully  located  of  any 
in  the  state,  being  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  at  an  elevation  of  seventy- 
five  feet  above  the  surface,  and  at  a  bend  in  the  river  affording  some  of  the 
most  picturesque  views  anywhere  to  be  found.  The  building  is  new,  of 
brick  upon  a  granite  foundation,  well  heated,  lighted,  and  ventilated.  Prof. 
Kiehle  is  a  graduate  both  of  a  normal  school  and  a  college,  and  superadds  to 
his  skill  as  a  teacher  an  experience  of  several  years  as  superintendent  of  one 
of  the  most  populous  and  wealthy  counties  in  the  state.  He  is,  therefore, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  the  common  school,  and  is  conse- 
quently in  a  position  to  give  his  students  a  careful  preparation  for  their  ap- 
pointed work.  It  is  the  only  normal  school  in  the  state  that  affords  special 
facilities  for  inexpensive  and  perfectly  satisfactory  boarding.  It  occupies  the 
first  rank  among  the  institutions  of  Minnesota  for  the  ability  and  efficiency  of 
its  teaching  force,  and  for  the  sound  discretion  of  its  internal  management. 

 The  twenty-third  anniversary  of  Albion  Academy  was  largely  attended. 

Music  was  furnished  by  the  Bower  City  Band,  of  Janesville.  The  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy  was  conferred  on  a  graduating  class  of  five  gen- 
tlemen and  one  lady,  who  had  completed  the  four  years'  classical  course. 
The  previous  week  was  occupied  by  examination  of  classes,  sessions  of  the  j 
literary  societies,  and  public  addresses.  Rev.  C.  H.  Richards,  of  Madison, 
gave  an  address  before  the  societies.  Rev.  W.  P.  Stowe,  of  Janesville, 
preached  the  annual  sermon.  Rev.  Dr.  Swing,  of  Chicago,  was  to  have 
given  the  annual  oration,  but  at  a  late  hour  it  was  found  to  occur  on  the  same 
evening  he  was  to  lecture  at  a  college  in  Iowa.  The  Alumni  dinner  was  at- 
tended by  about  fifty  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  graduates  of  the  institu- 
tion, and_was  one  of  the  most  interesting  occasions  that  ever  occurred  at  the 
institution.  Trie  Academy  has,  probably,  the  best  literary  society  rooms  in 
the  Northwest,  and  has  many  other  advantages.  A  glass  of  ardent  spirits  was 
never  sold  in  the' town.  The  names  of  the  present  graduating  class  are  Geo. 
N.  Campbell,  Thos.  A/North,  M.  G.  Stillman,  Wendell  W.  Cornwall,  Louis 
R.  Head,  Sara  E.  Luse. 
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REVIEWS. 

RECENT  FRKNCH  PEDAGOGY. 

BY'  his  Rapport  sur  L'  Instruction  Primaire  a  L'  Exposition  Universale 
de  Vienne,  (Paris  :  1875, )  M.  Buisson  conferred  a  great  favor,  not  only 
upon  France,  but  upon  the  whole  civilized  world.  The  industry  of  a  German 
might  gather  up  the  teachings  of  the  Vienna  Exposition  upon  popular  educa- 
tion, but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  one  but  a  Frenchman  could  colligate  the  really 
important  facts  and  present  them  with  that  clearness  which  would  make  them 
self-interpreting. 

In  his  Rapport,  M.  Buisson  traverses  the  whole  field  of  primary  education, 
as  it  was  presented  at  Vienna,  brings  into  sharp  outline  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  each  system,  and  throws  into  the  current  of  educational  thought  the 
net  results  of  the  progress  hitherto  achieved  in  primary  instruction. 

M.  Buisson  was  president  of  the  French  Educational  Commission  at  our 
Centennial  Exhibition,  and  has  just  published  a  work,  unique  in  its  character, 
and  destined  to  convey  to  Continental  scholars  a  very  complete  view  of 
American  schools,  as  estimated  by  the  work  which  they  are  actually  perform- 
ing. This  is  his  Devoirs  D'  Ecoliers  Americains  recueillis  a  Z'  Exposition 
de  Philadelphie  (1876).  This  is  nothing  less  than  a  collection  ot  examination 
papers,  essays,  themes,  etc.,  as  they  were  prepared  by  American  public  schools, 
and  sent  to  Philadelphia  for  exhibition,  and  literally  translated  into  French. 
It  is  not  a  criticism  of  our  schools,  but  an  actual  showing,  good  and  bad,  of 
what  our  state  and  national  systems  are  doing. 

The  following  synopsis  of  the  contents  will  show  the  comprehensive  nature 
of  the  publication : 

Part  first — Primary  Schools. — Lessons  on  objects;  language  lessons; 
number,  oral  and  written  ;  geography  ;  drawing. 

Part  Second — Grammar  Schools. — Language  lessons;  descriptive  essays; 
narrations;  letters;  domestic  life;  school  life  described  by  scholars  ;  about 
the  Centennial  ;  history  ;  civil  government ;  geography  ;  natural  history  ; 
arithmetic  ;  music  ;  work  of  Chinese  children  educated  in  the  United  States  ; 
drawing. 

Part  Third — High  Schools. — School  compositions  ;  literature;  narrations 
and  fiction;  literature  and  literary  history  ;  public  oratorical  exercises;  dis- 
sertations; history;  political  essays;  versions  and  Latin  exercises;  free 
translation;  French  compositions;  mathematics;  physical  sciences;  natural 
sciences  ;  drawing. 

Part  Fourth. — Normal  Schools. 

These  selections  are  made  chiefly  from  the  larger  American  cities.  The 
names  which  appear  most  frequently  are,  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland, 
Boston,  Milwaukee,  Saint  Louis,  Washington,  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans. 
It  is,  perhaps,  a  fact  worthy  ot  mention,  that  Western  schools  furnish  the 
greater  part  of  the  material  here  collected.  In  Michigan,  only  Ypsilanti 
(Normal  school)  and  Bay  City  are  represented.  Chicago  has  one  credit; 
Detroit  none;  Cincinnati,  twenty-two;  Milwaukee,  thirty-six;  Cleveland, 
twenty  ;  Boston,  nineteen. 

As  the  author  informs  us,  this  is  but  an  appendix  to  his  forthcoming 
Rapport  de  la  Commission  scolaire  deleguee  a  Philadelphie.  From  what  M. 
Buisson  has  already  accomplished  in  this  field,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect 
that  his  report  will  prove  the  most  valuable  document  which  will  result  from 
the  educational  exhibit  at  Philadelphia. 

Along  with  the  volume  (list  mentioned,  we  have  received  specimen  sheets 
of  a  Dictionnaire  de  Pedagogies  d' Instruction  Primaire,  by  the  same  au- 
thor. Its  general  divisions  are  the  following  :  General  or  Theoretical  Pedago- 
gy ;  Special  or  Practical  Pedagogy ;  the  History  of  Pedagogy;  School  Legisla- 
tion and  Statistics;  a  Bibliography  of  Pedagogy. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  encyclopedic  work,  M.  Buisson  has  the  assist- 
ance of  many  eminent  co-laborers,  and,  judging  from  the  specimen  sheets 
which  have  been  forwarded,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  Dictionnaire  will  excel 
all  similar  works  hitherto  published.  W.  H.  Payne. 

Handbook  of  Natural  Philosophy,  for  School  and  Home  use.  By  W.  J. 
Rolfe  and  J.  A.  Gillet.  Fourth  edition,  revised.  (New  York  and  Chicago  : 
Potter,  Ainsworth  &  Co.  pp.  328.  Introduction  price,  #1.35). — In  this 
briefer  course  in  physics,  an  attempt  has  been  made  chiefly  to  set  forth  the 
most  important  facts  in  the  science  clearly  and  briefly.  This  adapts  the  book 
to  the  wants  of  the  ordinary  high  school.  It  is  noticeable,  furthermore,  that 
the  facts  discussed  most  fully  are  those  which  are  of  the  most  practical  inter- 
est to  the  student.  The  chapter  on  machines,  for  instance,  covers  25  pages. 
Electricity, — mostly  voltaic  and  magnectic  electricity, — occupies  35  pages. 
An  appendix  of  94  pages  gives,  at  considerable  length,  such  problems,  notes, 


description  of  apparatus,  etc.,  as  the  student  will  find  of  service  in  private 
study,  or  the  teacher  in  enlivening  the  recitation  in  the  class-room.  The  pre- 
sentation of  the  subject  throughout  is  made  in  a  vigorous,  popular  style,  and 
the  latest  conclusions  of  science  are  given  suitable  prominence  in  the  work. 
One  feature  of  marked  superiority  over  other  books  of  its  kind  is  the  fullness 
with  which  the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere  are  treated. 

A  Brief  History  of  Turkey.    From  the  German  of  Dr.  Johannes  Blochwitz. 

A  Brief  History  of  Russia.    By  Frances  A.  Shaw. 
The      Eastern  Question.    By  James  M.   Bugbee.    (Boston :  Tames  R.  Os- 
good &  Co. ;  price,  in  paper  25CIS.  each.)  These  three  little  volumes  contain 

a  clear  and  concise  history  of  the  nations  now  involved  in  war,  and  of  the 
difficulties  between  them,  the  third  mentioned  being  a  summary  of  the  (irst 
two,  so  far  as  the  causes  of  the  present  war  are  concerned. 

The  difference  in  style  between  the  first  two  strikes  us  as  peculiar — it  is  the 
characteristic  difference  between  man  and  woman  ;  the  one  relating  facts  and 
events  as  he  finds  them,  without  expressing  decided  opinions  as  to  the  motives 
which  actuated  the  men  who  were  instrumental  in  bringing  these  events 
about ;  the  other  portraying  the  inner  life  of  the  prominent  actors,  and,  with 
genuine  female  intensity,  either  lauding  or  censuring  beyond  all  reasonable 
bounds.  The  man  considers  a  Selim  I.  "the  most  cruel  and  brutal  among 
the  sultans,"  and  his  reign  "unusually  prosperous;"  the  woman  looks  upon 
an  Alexander  as  next  to  Deity  in  godliness,  incapable  of  doing  any  great 
wrong,  while  a  Catharine  is  a  demon  incarnate  in  thought,  word,  and  deed. 
However,  the  three  volumes  are  very  readable,  and  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  person  who  has  a  desire  to  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  so- 
called  Eastern  Question.  The  maps  accompanying  each  volume,  although 
not  remarkable  for  clearness,  will  be  found  valuable  for  reference. 


ANSWER  TO  H.  L.  B.,  IN  "  WEEKLY "  OF  MAY  10. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

AFTER  waiting  long  for  others,  I  venture,  in  answer  to  II.  L.  B.'s  inquiry 
in  your  issue  of  May  10th,  to  give  my  idea  of  Wordsworth's  meaning 
in  the  Ode  on  Immortality,  where  he  says  : 

"  But  there's  a  tree,  of  many,  one, 
A  single  field  which  I  have  looked  upon, 
Both  of  them  speak  of  something  that  is  gone." 
A  careful  study  of  the  whole  poem  is  the  first  step.  By  this  we  find  that  the 
poet  was,  in  mature  years,  recalling  the  spiritual  states  of  his  childhood,  and 
comparing  them  with  those  occasioned  by  the  same  things  in  manhood. 
"  The  visionary  gleam  "  of  youth  was  gone;  he  sees  now  but  by  "  the  light 
of  common  day." 

To  interpret  the  passage,  we  must  put  ourselves  in  like  mental  attitude. 
We  teachers  can  not  too  often  faithfully  re-present  to  ourselves  our  own  child 
soul-life.  It  gives  us  a  reverence  for  the  young  spirits  in  our  care,  that 
quickens  all  our  work. 

Two  years  ago  I  went  back  to  the  rather  wild  home  of  my  earliest  years. 
Unseen  since  my  ninth  year,  its  picture  was  in  my  mind  just  as  the  boy- 
dreams  had  fashioned  it.  No  pen  can  tell  the  thrill  of  expectancy  as  I  came 
near  the  old  place.  But  a  moment  of  sight,  and  it  was  all  gone.  Even  now 
it  is  easy  to  recall  my  feeling  as  I  went  to  sit  at  the  foot  of  the  great  oak  by 
the  mill  dam,  in  hope  of  regaining  the  old  feelings.  Once  it  had  for  me 
more  than  a  Dryad's  life  in  it.  It  had  looked  down  on  my  musings  with 
almost  a  mother's  look,  and,  with  a  child's  simple  faith,  I  had  communed 
with  it  for  hours.  But  at  this  time  it  was  only  an  oak  tree,  "  of  many,  one," 
no  more. 

I  looked  about  me.  There  was  a  field,  "  a  single  field," — for  I  think  he  uses 
"  single"  herein  the  sense  of  separate,  having  fixed  bounds, — not  the  broad 
landscape,  smiling  in  its  oneness  toward  heaven. 

The  child-look  had  seen  but  the  general  landscape  with  the  God-smile  ever 
restin  upon  .t ;  the  man's  gaze,  narrowed  by  the  petty  cares  of  life,  was  con- 
scious of  the  fence  bounding  a  part  for  farming  purposes.  The  tree  is  now 
but  one  of  the  countless  oaks,  fit  for  beams,  shingles,  or  bridge-planks  ;  the 
landscape,  in  this  faded  "  light  of  common  day,"  is  but  a  lot  of  single  fields 
allotted  to  grass  or  corn  or  flax. 

With  what  pathos  do  they  "  speak  of  something  that  is  gone,"  a  "  falling 
from  us,  vanishing."  With  this  view,  I  take  the  "there"  as  an  adverb 
of  place.  J.  O.  N. 

Wooster,  O.,  June  30,  1877. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

I CANNOT  agree  with  your  disposition  of  "who"  in  the  sentence, 
"  I  know  who  did  the  mischief."  In  my  opinion,  "who"  is  an  inter- 
rogative pronoun,  the  object  of  "  did,"  and  "  who  did  the  mischief"  is  the 
object  of  "  know,"  and  an  indirect  question.  The  sentence  means,  "  I  know 
the  answer  to  the  question,  Who  did  the  mischief."  If  you  supply  an  ante- 
cedent, as,  "the  person,"  you  simply  state  that  you  are  acquainted  with  the 
one  who  did  the  mischief,  but  you  may,  or  may  not,  know  who  did  it.  For 
instance;  You  ask,  "Who  did  the  mischief?"  John  says,  "  I  know."  That 
is,  John  knows  the  answer,  and  may,  or  may  not,  know  the  person.  Suppose 
he  is  a  stranger  ;  you  ask,  "  Who  knows  him  ?"  George  says,  "  I  know 
him."  George  knows  nothing  about  his  doing  the  mischief,  but  if  that  is  the 
person  who  did  it,  he  knows  "  the  person  who  did  it,"  but  would  not  know 
"who  did  it."  J.  A.  Holmes. 

It  was  heterophemy — it  was  heterophemy — that  is  just  what  we  thought  we 
said — of  course,  and  Mr.  Holmes  has  said  it  well. 
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CHICAGO,  JUL  Y  26,  1877. 


Kentucky. 

LOUISVILLE. — Several  years  ago  there  was  a  clause  in  the  charter  of  the 
city  of  Louisville  which  declared  that  any  one  who  was  related  to  any 
principal  or  teacher  of  the  public  schools,  by  blood  or  directly  my  marriage, 
or  who  was  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  any  contract  for  supplies  or 
building,  to  which  the  school  board  was  a  party,  should  himself  be  ineligible 
as  trustee  of  said  schools.  The  rule  was  proper  and  worked  well ;  but,  at  the 
instance  of  persons  who  wanted  to  both        ort  tvA  receive  -ontrarfs,  ;t  was 

At  a 
)e  em- 
of  the 

school  board,  ana  mat  110  contract  should  i..Lc         ou^.ies  or 

building  in  which  any  member  of  the  board  was  directly  or  indirectly  inter- 
ested. The  passage  of  the  resolution  was  followed  by  the  resignation  of  three 
of  the  trustees.  Thus  the  board,  while  it  could  not  define  the  qualifications 
of  its  own  members,  could  fix  the  status  of  its  employes,  and  regulate  the 
signing  of  contracts,  so  as  to  free  itself  entirely  from  the  charge  of  favoritism. 
At  the  election  of  teachers,  owing  to  changes  in  the  organization  of  schools, 
some  lost  their  places  temporarily;  they  will  probably  be  engaged  in  Septem- 
ber, when  the  attendance  shall  justify.  F.  T.  Salisbury,  1st  assistant  in  Madi- 
son Street  School,  takes  the  principalship  of  the  Portland  School;  Major  Geo. 
K.  Roberts  takes  charge  of  the  New  Grayson  Street  School :  J.  T.  Gaines,  a 
very  worthy  gentleman,  formerly  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  succeeds  to  the  princi- 
palship of  the  3d  Ward  School,  J.  IS.  Reynolds  having  been  called  to  take 
charge  of  the  Male  High  School  in  New  Albany,  Ind.  The  teachers  of 
Louisville  are  making  full  preparations  for  the  forthcoming  National  Teach- 
ers' Association.  Halls  of  sufficient  capacity  to  entertain  twice  the  largest  es- 
timated number  have  been  engaged;  excursion  trips  have  been  provided  for. 
The  hotels  have  reduced  their  rates  to  very  low  figures,  and  the  Association 
will  find  that  nothing  has  been  left  undone  which  should  have  been  attended 

to.  O.  B.  Hay,  formerly  of  Hodginville,  Ky.,  goes  to  Lexington,  Ind.;  J. 

T.  Payne  to  Cory  don,  Ky. 


Nebraska. 


THE  closing  exercises  of  the  Normal  School  occurred  June  10-14,  and  fur- 
nished, perhaps,  the  most  interesting  occasion  of  the  kind  in  the  history 
of  the  school.  There  were  ten  graduates,  all  of  whom  acquitted  themselves  in 
a  very  creditable  manner.  Their  names  are  as  follows  :  F.  H.  Arnold,  L.  A. 
Bates,  J.  A.  Bond,  Leslie  Lewis,  Lillian  Bain,  Jessie  Bain,  Elsie  DeCou,  Ida 
M.  Dennison,  Ella  Logan  and  Sue  Prichard.  The  alumni  meeting  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon  was  an  occasion  of  especial  interest,  many  graduates  and  for- 
mer students  being  present  who  had  not  visited  the  school  for  many  years. 
Miss  Lydia  Bell  was  elected  Prest.  of  the  Alumni  Association.  The  usual 
society  exhibitions,  concert  by  the  the  vocal  class,  under  Prof.  Worley,  and  social 
re-union  on  Commencement  evening,  passed  off  in  a  pleasant  and  satistactory 
manner.  The  Board  of  Education  met  on  Wednesday,  and  adjourned  to 
meet  at  Lincoln,  July  6th,  at  which  time  the  vacancy  in  the  Faculty  caused  by 
the  resignation  of  Miss  Bell  was  filled  by  Mrs.  Curry,  wife  of  the  Principal. 
Miss  Bell  retires  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  will  return  to  her  home  in 
Pawnee  City.  She  is  an  excellent  teacher,  and  a  host  of  friends  will  follow 
her  with  their  sympathy  in  her  affliction,  and  their  best  wishes  for  her  speedy 

recovery.  Commencement  at  the  University  occurred  June  27th.  All 

the  exercises  of  commencement  week  were  held  in  the  Opera  House,  and 
even  this  was  too  small  to  accommodate  the  large  audiences  which  assembled 
on  the  various  occasions.  The  Baccalaureate  sermon  by  the  Chancellor  was 
given  Sunday  evening,  and  the  literary  societies  gave  a  joint  exhibition  on 
Tuesday  evening.  On  Wednesday  morning,  in  addition  to  the  exercises  of 
the  graduating  class,  Mr.  Poppleton,  of  Omaha,  delivered  the  University  ad- 


dress—a very  able  and  eloquent  lecture,  which  added  greatly  to  the  interest 
of  the  occasion.  Mr.  Poppleton  is  attorney  for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  wrote  this  address  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  trying 
lawsuits  of  his  life;  yet  it  showed  no  want  of  care  in  its  preparation.  The 
graduating  class  consisted  of  four  young  men,  as  follows:  Chas.  L.  Brainard, 
Ag.  B.,  A.  W.  Field,  S.  B.,  F.  M.  Lamberton,  A.  B.,  W.  A.  McAllister,  S. 
B.  In  the  evening,  a  large  and  brilliant  company  assembled  at  the  chan- 
cellor's residence,  for  social  purposes,  including  besides  those  connected  with 
the  University,  many  of  the  state  officials,  and  a  number  of  other  leading 
citizens  of  the  state,  both  from  Lincoln  and  abroad.  The  Board  of  Regents 
met  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Among  the  business  transacted  by  them, 
was  the  organization  of  the  Latin  [Preparatory]  School  as  a  separate  depart- 
ment, under  Prof.  C.  B.  Palmer,  as  Principal.  It  is  intended  by  this  means, 
and  by  an  increased  thoroughness  in  entrance  examinations  to  raise  the  grade 
of  this  department  and  make  the  work  more  systematic  and  efficient.  Military 
drill  was  made  compulsory  for  the  freshman,  sophomore  and  junior  classes. 

 The  Board  adjourned  for  one  week  to  obtain  reports  from  architects  in 

regard  to  the  condition  of  the  University  building.  Although  a  large  and  im- 
posing structure  costing  over  $100,000,  it  was  so  poorly  constructed  both  in 
workmanship  and  materials,  that  it  has  with  difficulty  been  kept  from  falling 
until  the  present  time.  A  few  years  ago,  parts  of  the  foundation  were  re- 
newed where  most  needed,  but  this  only  postponed  the  final  catastrophe.  For 
some  time  past  it  has  been  evident  that  the  building  was  unsafe,  and  the  board 
of  architects  agree  not  only  that  it  is  unsafe,  but  that  it  cannot  be  repaired. 
The  entire  foundation,  of  red  sandstone,  is  crumbling  to  dirt,  the  brick  walls 
are  crumbling  and  cracking,  key  stones  are  falling  out,  etc.  The  Regents, 
therefore,  on  reassembling,  decided  to  tear  down  the  whole  structure,  from 
turret  to  foundation,  and  build  a  new  building,  provided  a  part  of  the  fund 
can  be  raised  by  subscription  in  the  city.  Thus  the  University  is  left  without 
a  building,  and  just  what  will  be  done  to  provide  for  the  immediate  future 

cannot  now  be  predicted.  State  Supt.  Thompson  is  holding  a  series  of 

summer  institutes  throughout  the  state,  with  good  success,  at  Grand  Island, 

Fremont,  Plattsmouth,  etc.  The  Lincoln  School  Board  have  reelected  all 

the  old  teachers.  Ditto  at  Beatrice.  These  are  healthy  signs  indicating  a 
more  steady  policy  in  school  management.  Prof.  Collier,  of  the  Univer- 
sity, has  returned  from  California,  restored  to  health  and  ready  for  work. 
Prof.  Church  sailed  for  Europe  June  23.  He  will  make  his  home  at  Munich 
for  the  next  nine  months. 


Iowa. 

THE  second  annual  session  of  the  Iowa  State  Normal  Institute  was  called 
to  order,  June  25th,  by  State  Superintendent  von  Ccelln.  Prof.  D.  H. 
Lewis,  of  Washington,  was  elected  President  of  the  Institute.  Mr.  King,  of 
DesMoines,  and  Miss  Kate  Tupper,  of  Marshalltown,  were  elected  Secreta- 
ries. Mr.  Smith,  of  DesMoines,  was  chosen  Treasurer.  The  President  re- 
turned thanks  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him.  Supt.  von  Ccelln  delivered 
a  fine  address  of  welcome,  and  briefly  defined  the  purpose  of  the  Normal 
Institute.  Prest.  Lewis  responded  in  behalf  of  the  Institute,  Supt.  Johnson, 
in  behalf  of  the  county  superintendents  of  the  State,  Prof.  Zeller,  of  Winter- 
set,  responded  for  the  city  superintendents,  and  Prof.  Piper  spoke  for  the  book 
agents.  Music,  and  a  very  enjoyable  sociable,  followed.  Tuesday  morning, 
Miss  Bucklin,  of  Charles  City,  presented  Methods  in  History.  She  outlined 
her  subject  in  a  manner  that  was  clear  and  comprehensive,  and  produced  a 
very  favorable  impression  upon  the  members  of  the  Institute.  A  very  anima- 
ted discussion  followed,  and  quite  a  difference  of  opinion  was  expressed,  al- 
though Miss  B.'s  methods  were  heartily  endorsed  by  prominent  members. 
The  subject  of  Arithmetic  was  presented  by  Prof.  Baker,  of  Oskaloosa,  and 
J.  K.  Lansing,  of  Waterloo.  The  discussion  was  engaged  in  by  Messrs.  Col- 
by, Houghton,  Buckbill,  and  others.  Miss  Lucy  Carter,  of  Wheatland, 
illustrated,  by  means  of  a  class,  her  method  of  assigning  lessons,  and  of  se- 
curing accurate  and  rapid  pronunciation.  Her  class-drill  indicated  a  thor- 
ough acquaintance  with  the  needs  of  the  work.  This  exercise  was  followed 
by  a  lesson  on  the  same  subject  by  Prin.  N.  N.  Spear,  of  Gilman.  He  cluimed 
that  words  should  be  taught  as  individual  things — not  as  parts  or  compounds. 
The  Sentence  Method  h's  its  peculiar  advantages.  It  trains  the  eye  to  keep 
in  advance  of  the  voice,  and  teaches  ease  and  naturalness  of  expression. 
The  phonic  method  tends  to  cultivate  clearness  and  distinctness  of  articulation. 
This  lesson  was  well  received.  Primary  work  in  Reading  was  presented  by 
Miss  Mary  McGowen,  of  Waterloo.  She  conducted  a  class  of  children  in  a 
way  which  finely  illustrated  the  principle  she  wished  to  place  before  the  In- 
stitute. She  maintained  that  the  teacher  should  insist  upon  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  words,  correct  phrasing,  and  a  cheerful  tone  of  voice.  The  discussion 
which  followed  was  by  Messrs.  Wedgewood,  Shoup,  Rogers,  Porter,  Stuart, 
Seerley,  Thompson,  of  DesMoines,  and  Prof.  Piper,  and  Miss  Kellogg,  Mrs. 
Peck,  Miss  McGowen,  Mrs.  Hatch,  and  Mrs.  McGonigal.  The  subject  of 
teaching  grammar  in  institutes  was  next  presented  by  Supt.  A.  W.  Stewart, 
of  Ottumwa,  Miss  Graham,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Prin.  R.  G.  Gilson,  of  Fair- 
field. The  following  persons  engaged  in  the  discussion  :  Messrs.  Schoup, 
Boltwood,  Goldthwaite,  Gilson,  King,  Mrs.  Bennett,  and  Hon.  S.  R.  Thomp- 
son, of  Nebraska.  Orthography  was  presented  by  Supt.  J.  W.  Stewart,  of 
Shell  Rock,  and  discussed  by  Profs.  Boltwood  and  Goldthwaite.  The  subject 
of  Normal  Institute  organization  next  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Institute. 
Supt.  Valentine,  of  Mason  City,  gave  some  excellent  practical  hints.  He  ad 
vised  the  teaching  of  Didactics  by  means  of  a  text-book,  a  review  of  each 
day's  work  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  day's  recitation,  the  holding  of 
two  sessions  each  day,  frequent  talks  on  subjects  before  the  Institute,  and  he 
would  have  teachers  conduct  class  recitations  occasionally.    Questions  were 
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asked,  and  much  profitable  discussion  followed.  Profs.  Ira  C.  Kling,  C.  P. 
Kogers,  and  Supt.  Cook  were  appointed  a  committee  on  resolutions.  The 
subject  of  Geography  was  prssented  in  an  able  manner  on  Thursday  morning, 
by  Prin.  L.  T.  Weld,  of  Cresco.  Supt.  J.  W.  Johnson,  of  Oskaloosa,  follow- 
ed with  a  fine  lesson  on  the  same  subject.  Following  a  discussion  on  these 
lessons,  was  Supt.  J.  F.  Thompson's  paper  on  Didactics.  Prin.  H.  A.  Boltwood, 
of  Princeton,  111.,  followed  in  a  most  excellent  lesson  that  was  highly  praised 
for  its  many  good  points.  The  committee  on  resolutions  presented  their  re- 
port, which  was  adopted.  Thanks  were  extended  to  the  executive  committee 
for  their  official  labors,  to  the  DesMoines  School  Board  for  the  use  of  the 
building,  to  the  different  railroads  for  reduced  fare,  ro  the  State  Register  for 
its  full  reports,  and  to  Miss  Treat  and  Rev.  I).  E.  Jones  for  music  kindly  fur- 
nished. The  fifth  resolution  expressed  implicit  confidence  in  the  ability,  in- 
tegrity and  efficiency  of  the  present  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
pledged  him  our  united  support  in  all  measures  tending  to  the  welfare  of  our 
public  schools.  The  sixth  recommended  that  music  and  drawing  be  taught 
in  county  normals,  as  far  as  practicable.  The  seventh  resolution  was  a  deter- 
mination to  be  faithful  in  teaching  morals  and  manners,  and  by  precept  and 
example  to  strive  against  the  sin  of  intemperance.  Prin  H.  A.  Boltwood,  of 
Princeton,  111.,  lectured,  on  Tuesday  evening,  upon  The  Dangers  of  the  Pro- 
fession. It  was  a  good,  practical  address,  replete  with  excellent  hints,  and 
was  well  received.  Hon.  S.  R.  Thompson,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Nebraska,  spoke  to  a  full  meeting  of  the  Association  on  Wednesday 
evening.  We  regret  that  iack  of  space  prevents  even  an  outline  of  this  ex- 
cellent address.  At  noon  on  Thursday,  the  work  of  the  Normal  closed.  A 
unanimous  wish  was  expressed  that  the  Normal  Institute  be  held  again  next 
year. 


Minnesota. 


THE  exercises  attending  the  tenth  annual  commencement  at  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, St.  Cloud,  took  place  on  Wednesday,  June  28.  The  closing  ex- 
ercises of  the  Northfield  schools,  June  28th,  included  the  graduation  of  a  class 

of  five  young  ladies.  June  28th  seems  to  have  been  a  red  letter  day  in  this 

state.    Austin  now  reports  great  enthusiasm  on  that  day  over  the  graduation  of 

two  young  ladies,  the  first  fruits  of  their  public  school  system.  Supt.  Cath- 

:art,  of  Meeker  county,  reports  the  completion  of  a  new  school  house  at 
Swede  Grove  in  that  county,  which  he  says  is  the  most  comfortable  and  best 

furnished  in  the  county.    Let  us  have  more  of  them.  Your  editor  for  this 

>tate  has  folded  his  tent  and  glided  westward  for  his  vacation,  leaving  a  pair 
jf  scissors  on  his  table.  School  news  at  this  season  is  scarce,  but  any  unusual 
joverty  in  this  department  may  safely  be  charged  to  the  poor  scissors. 


Wi 


isconsin. 


rHE  Primary  Department  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Platteville,  under  the 
charge  of  Miss  Brayman,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  one  of 
he  best  conducted  departments  of  the  Normal.  Her  school  numbers  about 
orty  little  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twelve  and  is  intended 
o  exhibit  a  model  of  a  well-regulated  graded  school. — Grant  County  Witness. 

 A  class  of  seven  in  the  full  course,  and  one  of  seventeen  in  the  elemen- 

ary  course,  graduated  from  the  Platteville  Normal  Sch.  Stoughton  is  mak- 

ng  a  three  thousand  dollar  enlargement  in  its  school  building.  A  corres- 

jondent  of  the  State'  Journal  says  that  the-exercises  of  Commencement  week 

it  Milton  College  have  never  been  excelled.  Principal  J.  C.  Crawford  of 

Marinette  publishes  in  the  Eagle  a  full  report  of  the  result  of  the  examina- 
ion  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  various  studies.    Mr.  H.  Tibbals  reports  the  Pesh- 

igo  schools  in  the  same  paper.  The  Sheboygan  Board  of  Education  have 

nade  a  formal  demand  on  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council,  that  they  recog- 
lize  the  rights  of  the  School  Commissioners,  failing  to  secure  which  they 

vill  resign.  "  Most  of  the  graduating  class  will  teach  the  coming  year,  af- 

er  which  the  male  portion  will  divide  itself  about  equally  between  the  law 
ind  the  medical  professions,  also  sending  one  of  their  members  to  the  Uni- 
versity.— Ripon  Free  Press.  Miss  Hosford  is  giving  the  teachers  excellent 

idvice  through  the  columns  of  the  Eau  Claire  Free  Press.  The  city  schools 

;losed  for  the  year  on  Friday  last.  The  exercises  on  the  last  two  day  were 
)f  a  very  gratifying  and  somewhat  novel  character.  Friday  afternoon  instead 
)f  the  usual  declamations  and  essays,  there  were  class  examinations  and 
:ssays  on  topics  which  had  been  selected  during  the  term.  A  class  in 
geometry  was  sent  to  the  board  and  questions  given  them  which  had  been  pre- 
pared by  the  examining  committee.  The  figures  were  all  correctly  put  upon 
he  board,  but  that  was  a  very  little  thing  as  they  were  all  simple,  but  the  man- 
ler  in  which  the  class  went  to  work  at  them  told  volumes.  There  was  no 
lesitation,  no  communication,  no  looking  from  one  to  another,  each  did  his 
vork  and  waited  quietly  and  with  no  anxiety  for  the  teacher  to  call  for  the 
lemonstration.  Every  one  in  the  class  seemed  to  know  he  was  right.  There 
vere  several  essays  on  topics  in  Natural  Philosophy  all  showing  a  thorough 
cnowledge  of  the  matter  as  laid  down  in  the  text-books.  Essays  by  Misses 
Williams  and  Dayton,  on  Longfellow  and  Poe  respectively,  were  very  pleas- 
ng  and  showed  considerable  appreciation  of  the  authors  treated.  It  is  evi- 
lent  that  some  good  reading  has  been  done  by  the  class  in  English  Literature. 
Altogether  Mr.  Burnham  had  great  reason  to  feel  proud  of  his  class  that  last 
fternoon,  and  to  do  him  justice,  he  did  look  proud.  He  has  done  much  hard 
rork  during  the  year,  for  in  no  other  way  could  the  thoroughness  and  inter- 
si  manifested  last  Friday  have  been  produced.  —  Waupaca  Republican. 
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the  general  law  applying 
The  following  are  the  es- 


INSTEAD  of  the  ordinary  news  items,  we  present,  this  week,  an  article 
from  Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Aurora  High  School.  As  will  be  inferred  from 
the  article,  a  move  has  been  made  to  test  the  legality  of  the  highest  grade  in 
these  schools.  The  discussion  is  of  such  general  interest  that  we  quote  the 
entire  article  from  the  Aurora  Herald  : 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  school  in  District  No.  3  is  organized  und 
to  districts  of  from  2,000  to  100.000  inhabitants 
sential  provisions  of  the  law  : 

"Every  school  established  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  for  the 
instruction  in  the  branches  of  education  prescribed  in  the  qualifications  for 
teachers  [orthography,  reading  in  English,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  English 
grammar,  modern  geography,  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  physiology,  and  the  laws  of  health],  and  in  such  other 
branches,  including  vocal  music  and  drawing,  as  the  directors  [or  Board  of 
Education],  or  the  voters  of  the  district  at  the  annual  election  of  directors 
[or  members  of  the  Board  of  Education],  may  prescribe.  They  [the  Board 
of  Education]  shall  direct  what  branches  of  study  shall  be  taught,  and  what 
text-books  and  apparatus  shall  be  used  in  the  several  schools.  Such  board 
shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty,  to  establish  schools  of  different 
grades,  and  make  regulations  for  the  admission  of  pupils  into  the  same." 

It  is  under  the  authority  of  the  above  provisions  that  the  high  school  grade 
in  District  No.  5  has  been  established  and  the  studies  permitted,  but  not  re- 
quired, to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  have  been  mainly  assigned  to  that 
grade.  If  the  language  of  these  provisions  is  not  full  enough  to  authorize  all 
thafhas  been  done  in  this  district  in  the  way  of  instruction  in  permitted,  or 
high  school  studies,  will  some  one  tell  the  public  how  it  can  be  made  full 
enough  ? 

But  we  are  told  there  must  be  a  limit  to  the  teaching  of  high  school  studies 
in  the  common  school.  Very  well.  Why  not  then  leave  the  fixing  of  that 
limit  where  the  law  leaves  it — with  the  directors  and  voters  ?  May  not  an 
intelligent  community  of  2,000  inhabitants  or  more  be  supposed  to  be  best  ac- 
quainted with  their  educational  needs  and  the  most  competent  to  provide  for 
them  ?  It  would  seem  to  most  people  that  the  Legislature  showed  unusual 
wisdom  in  leaving  this  matter  of  high  school  studies  just  where  it  has  been 
left — with,  the  people  and  their  immediate  school  representatives.  If  the  high 
school  grade  in  any  district  is  lower  than  the  people  would  have  it,  the  di- 
rectors or  voters  have  a  legal  method,  in  the  law  cited,  for  raising  it.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  rises  too  high  for  their  appreciation,  it  takes  but  a  short 
time — two  years  at  most — under  the  same  law,  to  degrade  it. 

But  we  are  told  further  that  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  fixed  this 
limit,  and  has  fixed  it  below  high  school  studies.  Let  us  see  if  this  is  so. 
What  was  the  case  before  the  court  ?  A  child  was  expelled  from  school  be- 
cause the  parent  declined  to  have  him  pursue  book-keeping — a  permitted  but 
not  required  school  study.  The  court  below  held  that  the  directors  acted  in 
violation  of  law,  and  awarded  damages.  The  Supreme  Court  sustained  the 
decision.  The  court  held  that  the  directors  violated  the  law,  not  in  requiring 
book-keeping  to  be  taught  in  the  school,  but  in  requiring  a  pupil  to  study  it. 
This  is  the  language  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  : 

"We  are  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  General  Assembly  have  invested 
school  directors  with  the  power  to  compel  the  teaching  of  other  and  higher 
branches  than  those  enumerated  to  those  willing  to  receive  instruction  therein, 
but  has  left  it  purely  optional  with  parents  and  guardians,  whether  the  children 
under  their  charge  shall  study  such  branches." 

What  coald  be  more  explicit  than  this  language  of  the  court  ?  And  in  what 
particular  have  the  Board  of  Education  of  District  No.  5  exceeded  the  au- 
thority with  which  the  court  admits  them  to  be  invested  ? 

But  we  are  told  still  further  that  there  is  another  part  of  the  decision  that  is 
very  clearly  against  the  high  school.    It  is  this  : 

"Nor  can  we  hold  that  this  license  to  have  other  and  higher  branches 
taught  empowers  the  directors  to  establish  and  maintain  high  schools,  as  they 
are  denominated.  If  the  provision  referred  to  conferred  such  power,  why 
create  such  schools  by  special  enactments,  which  are  found  in  large  numbers 
in  our  statutes  ?  If  such  powers  were  intended  to  be  conferred  by  the  gen- 
eral school  law,  the  General  Assembly  would  not  have  so  repeatedly  conferred, 
by  special  enactment,  powers  already  possessed  by  school  directors.  This  is 
an  interpretation  given  by  the  General  Assembly  that  is  entitled  to  much 
weight  in  ascertaining  the  legislative  intention  in  framing  our  common  school 
system." 

The  term  "high  schools,  as  they  are  denominated,"  clearly  means,  not  the 
highest  grade  of  the  common  school  in  which  permitted  studies  only  are  pur- 
sued, but  high  schools  of  the  character  of  those  established  by  special  acts, — 
that  is,  high  schools  where  directors  have  the  power  to  prescribe  courses  of 
study  and  to  require  the  studies  prescribed  to  be  pursued.  The  context  sus- 
tains this  view,  and  on  no  other  hypothesis  is  this  part  of  the  decision  recon- 
cilable with  that  before  quoted.  Under  this  view,  then,  the  high  school  grade 
in  District  No.  5  is  far  from  being  pronounced  illegal  by  this  oft-quoted  de- 
cision. But  to  present  the  matter  in  the  light  most  favorable  to  the  high 
school,  we  will  suppose  that  the  term  "high  schools"  in  the  decision  includes 
the  highest  grade  of  the  common  schools.    How  then  does  the  case  stand  ? 

It  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  decision  referred  to  was  under  the  statute 
of  1865,  a  statute  enacted  under  the  old  constitution,  when  any  town  or  city 
that  wished  could  get  a  special  act  for  organizing  its  schools.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, too,  that  the  sole  ground  alleged  by  the  court  for  holding  that  direct- 
ors had  not  power  to  establish  high  schools  was  this,  to- wit :  that  the  General 
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Assembly  had  so  repeatedly  conferred  such  power  by  special  enactment.  But 
under  the  present  school  law,  enacted  since  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion, no  high  school  or  other  school  can  be  established  by  special  enactment ; 
all  schools  must  be  established  under  the  general  law.  The  entire  ground, 
then,  for  the  opinion  held  by  the  court  on  this  point  has  ceased  to  exist.  A 
new  constitution  and  subsequent  legislation  under  it  has  knocked  the  foun- 
dation completely  from  under  that  opinion. 

Should  the  Aurora  injunction  case,  therefore,  go  up  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
as  I  very  earnestly  hope  it  will  for  the  good  of  the  schools  of  the  state,  a  de- 
cision against  the  high  school  must  be  sought  on  other  ground  than  that  given 
in  the  opinion  above. 

Again,  in  that  part  of  the  general  law  under  which  the  school  in  District 
No.  5  is  organized,  —  in  the  same  section — provision  is  made  whereby  districts 
whose  schools  are  organized  under  special  enactment  may  give  up  their 
special  laws  and  organize  under  this  general  law. 

Was  it  not,  then,  the  intention  of  the  General  Assembly  that  this  general 
law  for  districts  of  2,000  to  16,000  inhabitants  should  take  the  place  of  the 
special  enactments  for  cities  and  villages  so  far  as  subsequent  organization  of 
schools  was  concerned  ? 

Under  the  old  constitution  were  special  laws  for  establishing  county  normal 
schools.  Under  the  new  constitution  provision  is  made  for  establishing  such 
schools  by  general  law.  Under  the  old  constitution  were  special  laws  for  es- 
tablishing township  high  schools.  Under  the  new  is  a  general  law  for  that 
purpose.  Under  the  old  constitution  were  many  special  laws  for  establishing 
free  schools  in  villages  and  cities.  Under  the  new  is  a  general  law  for  dis- 
tricts of  2,000  inhabitants  and  upwards.  No  one  denies  that  the  general  takes 
the  place  of  the  special  in  the  first  two  cases.    Why  not  in  the  last  ? 

Will  not,  then,  the  Supreme  Court,  with  its  great  respect  for  "legislative  in- 
tention," hold  that  any  studies  or  grades  legal  under  the  special  laws  are 
equally  legal  under  the  general  law  that  has  taken  their  place? 

The  Galesburg  Register  contains  a  very  full  account  of  the  anni1  <- 
ercises  of  Knox  College,  from  which  we  gather  the  following  fact'  1- 
clusions.  It  appears  that  the  finances  of  the  institution  are  in  a  SOU!  1  i- 
tion — that  the  institution  is  living  within  its  income,  and  does  a 
dollar;  that  there  is  the  most  perfect  harmony  and  good  feeling  in  rd 
of  Trustees,  and  in  the  community,  in  respect  to  the  college;  i  he 
marks  of  confidence  and  good  will  toward  President  Bateman  are  x- 
traordinary.  The  literary  standing  of  the  college  is  high,  and  the  on 
thorough  and  complete  in  all  the  departments.  The  late  comm  is 
said  to  have  been  the  best  in  the  whole  history  of  the  college,  in  1  rth 
to  the  matter  and  the  delivery  of  the  orations.  The  outlook  is  in  est 
degree  encouraging — the  next  freshman  class  will  number  thirty  ad- 
mirably prepared  classical  students,  Knox  College  is  recognized  •  eer 
of  the  best  in  its  standard  of  scholarship,  while  the  expenses  to  ent 
are  less  than  one  third  those  of  eastern  colleges.  There  is,  cons*  no 
good  reason  why  students  from  that  region  should  go  east  to  be  c 
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THE  exercises  of  the  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Sta  iers' 
Association  were  of  usual  interest.  The  attendance  >  aps, 
larger  than  at  any  former  meeting  since  its  organization.  elli- 
gent  reporter  says  :  "  In  personnel,  in  depth  of  purpose,  in  bre  iew, 
and  in  progressive  spirit,  the  Association  itself  will  compare  f:  with 
any  organization  with  which  my  journalistic  duties  have  broug'  con- 
tact." The  discussion  in  the  Superintendent's  department  upon  on  as 
a  Means  of  Discipline, and  upon  Ungraded  Schools,  were  animate  nuch 
practical  value.  The  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  tnat  susj  lould 
never  be  resorted  to  as  ?  means  of  discipline,  but  immoral  and  y  in- 
corrigible pupils  should  not  be  allowed  to  corrupt  the  other  1  of  a 
school.  Suspension  for  the  protection  of  the  greater  number  w  sible. 
The  attempt  to  sustain  an  ungraded  school  in  a  graded  scho  1,  for 
truant  and  irregular  pupils,  was  in  most  of  the  cases  unsueccs.1  e  in- 
augural address  of  President  Findley  touched  some  of  the  vita  n  the 
aim  and  management  of  public  schools.  Moral  instruction  d  and 
extent  and  the  means  used,  the  crowding  and  cramming  process  ed  by 
somepersons,  were  ably  discussed.  "The  past  and  future  of  educ.  )hio," 
by  Hon.  T.  W.  Harvey,  was  an  able  review  of  the  past,  from  which  he  took 
a  most  hopeful  view  of  the  future  of  education  in  Ohio.  Prest.  Andrews  of 
Marieta  College,  in  the  Annual  Address,  expressed  confidence  in  colleges 
and  public  schools.  He  paid  a  high  tribute  of  praise  to  Kenyon  and  Western 
Reserve,  and  to  the  life  and  character  of  men  educated  within  their  walls. 
Henry  Winter  Davis,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Stanley  Mathews,  Judge  David 
Davis,  and  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  were  educated  in  old  Kenyon.  He 
claimed  that  there  is  no  need  of  state  aid  for  colleges  in  Ohio.  The  paper 
on  "  The  Spelling  Reform  "  by  Mr.  E.  O.  Vaile,  ol  Cincinnati,  was  an  able 
argument  in  favor  of  the  reform,  and  greatly  interested  the  members  of  the 
Association.  Mr.  John  W.  Dowd  made  a  rejoinder,  advocating  with  much 
skill  the  conservative  view.  Much  was  done  by  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Tuss  and 
Prof.  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  to  bring  before  the  teachers  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures.  Resolutions  were  passed  recommending  the  teachers 
to  make  themselves  familiar  with  it  and  to  bring  it  into  practical  every- 
day use.  It  was  agreed  to  hold  the  next  meeting  at  Put  in-Bay.  The  follow- 
ing persons  were  elected  officers  :  President,  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  of  Colum- 
bus; Vice  Presidents,  E.  W.  Coy,  of  Cincinnati ;  H.  P.  Ufford  of  Chillicothe  ; 
Miss  Lucia  Stickney,  of  Cleveland;  Miss  M.  M.  Ebbert,  of  Tiffin;  A.  A. 


McDonald,  of  Toledo ;  Secretary,  J.  W.  Dowd,  of  Troy  ;  Treasurer,  A.  G. 
Farr,  of  Columbus  ;  Executive  Committee,  E.  F.  Moulton,  of  Warren  ;  J.  M. 
Goodspeed,  of  Athens.  All  agreed  in  pronouncing  this  one  of  the  moa 
profitable  meetings  of  the  Association. 


CHICAGO  NOTES. 


THE  University  of  Chicago  seems  to  be  doomed  to  an  existence  of  turmoil 
and  trouble.  About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  a  new  loan  was  effected  in 
its  behalf,  on  which  the  interest  has  not  been  paid,  and  the  company  holding 
the  mortgage  have  decided  to  foreclose  unless  it  is  promptly  paid.  The 
management  of  the  University  decline  to  pay  interest,  as  they  claim  that  the 
Board  of  Trustees  had  no  right  to  encumber  the  property  covered  by  this 
mortgage,  and  therefore  the  mortgage  is  not  legally  valid,  and  a  foreclosure 
cannot  be  enforced.  It  strikes  us  that  a  pretense  so  unusual,  except  perhaps 
among  private  individuals  of  a  litigious  character,  should  not  be  made  without 
a  better  showing  of  honor  and  justice,  especially  by  the  administrators  of  a 
public  institution  ol  the  character  of  a  "  university."  Respecting  this  the 
Examiner  and  Chronicle,  a  leading  Baptist  journalvsays  :  "  But  the  fact  is, such 
a  motley  company  of  unconverted  Gentiles  have  been  brought  in  there,  and 
so  many  beloved  brethren  have,  some  way  or  another,  been  crowded  out,  that 
Baptists  generally  cannot  have  much  heart  there,  however  strong  their  legal 
rights  may  be.  This  sort  of  policy  may  have  been  pursued  from  the  best  of 
motives,  but  it  has  been,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  a  sad  mistake.  The  Uni- 
versity is  dying  for  lack  of  homogeneousness,  outsiders  being  judges. 
There  is  some  prospect  that  Professor  Pratt,  formerly  of  Suffield  and  of 
Hightstown,  may  take  charge  of  the  Young  Ladies'  Seminary  at  Morgan 
Park.  The  property  is  owned  by  the  land  company.  The  school  has  been 
in  successful  running  order  for  several  years,  but  the  present  occupant  wishes 
to  retire.  The  Theological  Seminary  building  is  almost  completed,  and  is  pro- 
nounced by  competent  judges  as  the  best  arranged  edifice  for  this  purpose  in 
the  land." 
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[Announcements  ot  educational  gatherings,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  are  invited  for  in- 
sertion in  this  list.] 

Aug.    1.  Montgomery  County  Institute,  Independence,  Kansas. 
"      7.  Pennsylvania  Teachers'  Association,  Erie,  3  days. 
"      7.  Exam,  of  Candidates  for  State  Certificate,  Madison,  Wis.,  5  days. 
"    13.  Normal  School,  Ligonier,  Ind.,  8  weeks. 
"     13.  Miami  County  Normal,  Ind. 

"     13.  Crawford  County  Teachers'  Institute,  Linesville,  Pa.,  4  days. 

"    13.  Georgia  Teachers'  Association,  Tocca,  3  days. 

"     14.  National  Educational  Association,  Louisville,  Ky.,  3  days. 

"    20.  County  Institute,  Brownstown,  Ind.,  1  week. 

"    27.  County  Institute,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 

"    27.  County  Institute,  Salem,  Ind. 

"    27.  County  Institute,  Anderson,  Ind. 

"    28.  State  Teachers'  Association,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  2  days. 

"     28.  Minnesota  Educational  Association,  Mankota,  4  days. 

"    28.  Arkansas  Convention  of  County  Examiners,  3  days. 

"    28.  Amer.  Assoc.  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

"    29.  Arkansas  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Publishers'  Notes. 


THE  school  teacher  who  gradually  receives  a  higher  salary  is  the  one  who 
renews  his  subscription  to  an  educational  journal. 

—  The  school  teacher  who  is  sure  of  reappointment  is  the  one  who  reads 
every  number  of  his  educational  journal. 

—  The  school  teacher  who  honors  his  profession,  and  who  is  honored  by 
the  people  for  the  position  he  holds,  is  the  one  who  carefully  scans  what  is 
said  in  the  educational  journals. 

— Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.  have  responded  to  the  call  for  special  geog- 
raphies, and  are  now  advertising  a  special  geography  for  Illinois.  This  firm 
is  never  behind  in  enterprise. 

— The  absence  of  nearly  every  one  of  our  many  editors  from  his  post  of 
duty  (?)  last  week  (including  the  managing  editor),  which  necessarily  caused 
some  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  paper;  the  absence  of  many  of  our 
readers  from  their  homes;  and  the  prevailing  opinion  that  it  would  be  more 
satisfactory  all  around  if  we  should  take  our  second  week  of  vacation  in 
July  instead  of  December,  induced  us  to  omit  the  issue  of  last  week.  Num- 
ber 50  of  the  Weekly  will  therefore  appear  during  holiday  week. 

— From  the  publishers  we  have  received  the  following  : 

How  a  Woman  Made  $100  in  Gold. — A  Connecticut  girl  made  $100  in 
gold,  clear  of  all  expenses,  in  one  month,  taking  orders  for  "  Buckeye  Cook- 
ery," a  superb  book,  (sample  pages  of  which  we  have  seen,)  which  we  think 
will  sell,  even  in  these  hard  times.  A  bright  woman  wanted  to  introduce  the 
book  in  every  town  in  this  county.  It  costs  just  one  cent  to  send  postal  card 
with  your  address,  and  get  sample  pages  full  of  valuable  recipes,  and  all 
needed  particulars  besides.  Commissions  very  liberal.  Agents  net  from  $1 
to  $5  per  day.  Buckeye  Publishing  Co., 

Marysville,  Ohio. 
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THURSDAY,  AUGUST  2,  1877. 


PRICE  10  CENTS. 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

—NEARLY  READY.— 

ILLINOIS  EDITION 

••  —OF  THE — 

ECLECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES. 


Fud  Page  Map  of  Illinois  and  TWEL  VE  Pages  of  Descriptive  Text. 

VSome  time  ago  we  addressed  to  several  Superintendents,  Teachers,  and  School  Officers  in  each  county  of  Illinois,  a 
:ommunication  requesting  certain  Geographical  Statistics  and  information.  The  information  thus  obtained  was  full  and 
lalisfactory,  and  we  have  incorporated  it  in  a  Special  Illinois  Edition  of  the  Eclectic  Geographies ,  which  is  now  ready. 

The  Special  Geography  of  Illinois  embraces  a  full  page  map  of  the  state,  and  twelve  pages  of  descriptive  text,  with 
jictorial  illustrations. 

THE  FULL  PAGE  MAP 

t  drawn  and  engraved  by  the  very  best  artists,  and  is  the  only  School  Map  of  Illinois  which  correctly  portrays  the  physi- 
at  features  of  every  county,  together  with  County  Boundaries,  Railroads,  Cities,  Towns,  and  Villages.  The  rivers  are 
:learly  and  beautifully  shown  by  printing  the  water  courses  in  blue.  The  knolls  and  river  hills  are  shown  with  greater  full- 
less  and  accuracy  than  in  any  school  map  hitherto  published.  The  map  is  full,  accurate,  clearly  printed,  and  well  adapted 
or  use  in  the  school- room. 

THE  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY, 

By  PREST.  E.  C.  HE  WE  TT,  of  the  Illinois  Normal  University, 
(arranged  after  the  general  plan  of  the  Eclectic  Geographies,  and  forms  a  complete  system  of  local  geography. 
The  text  is  made  up  from  fresh  information  procured  directly  from  the  several  counties  and  towns. 

Earnest  effort  has  been  made  to  present  a  treatment  of  local  geography  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  schools,  and 
o  the  needs  of  Illinois  people. 

The  publishers  hereby  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  those  who  have  given  the  information  necessary  for  this  pur- 
>ose ;  and  to  others  who  have  taken  a  friendly  interest  in  the  work  and  made  valuable  suggestions. 

PRICE. 

The  Illinois  Edition  of  the  Eclectic  Geographies  will  be  furnished  at  the  same  price  as  the  regular  edition.  The 
bllowing  are — 

I.  Introduction  Price — for  first  introduction  into  schools  where  not  already  in  use.  II.  Exchange  Price — for  first 
ntroduction  into  schools  in  exchange  for  the  corresponding  old  books  of  other  series  in  use  in  the  schools. 

Single  Sample  Copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  sent  post-paid  by  mail,  to  teachers  or  school 
itfkers,  on  receipt  of  the  Introduction  Price. 

I  II 

Introduction.  Exchange. 

Eclectic  Primary  Geography,  .....  $0.45  #0.33 

Eclectic  Intermediate  Geography  [Illinois  Edition),  -  -        .90  .66 

Eclectic  School  Geography  [Illinois  Edition),       -  -  -  1.05  .78 

«3-  In  ordering,  please  specify  if  you  wish  the  Illinois  Edition  of  the  Eclectic  Geographies  ;  otherwise,  the  regular 
idition  will  be  tent. 


Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Publishers, 


(Successors  to  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.) 

CINCINNATI  AND  NEW  YORK. 


JUST  READY,  MAY  wtk,  1877, 

THE  NEW  AMERICAN  ARITHMETICS. 

The  Latest,  Best,  and  Cheapest. 


The  New  American  Arithmetic, — Part  I., 
The  New  American  Arithmetic, — Part  II., 
The  New  American  Arithmetic, — Part  III., 

— ALSO — 

The  New  American  Practical  Arithmetic, — p^Tii"' 


Introductory 
Price. 

$  .17 
27 

-37 
•50 


Exchange 
Price. 

$  -13 
.20 
.28 

.40 


We  will  mail  sample  copies  to  Boards  of  Education  and  Teachers  on  receipt  of  the 

Introductory  Price.  Address 

ric] 

J.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


To  Co.  Superintendents: 

By  encouragement  from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, the  undersigned  has  prepared 

A  Lecture  on  "The Eastern  Question," 

With  a  view  of  delivering  the  same 

Before  Normal  Institutes  and  other  Educational 
Meetings  in  Iowa. 

References  :    Hon.  C.  W.  von  Ccelln,  State  Supt., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Geo.  F.  Magoun,  D.D.,  Prest.  of  Iowa  College. 

Grinnell,  Iowa. 

Prof.  C.  P.  Rogers,  Supt.  of  Schools, 

Marshalltown,  Iowa. 
For  terms  or  further  information,  address 

HENRY  C.  ADAMS,  M.  A., 

Fellow  of  Political  Science  in  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  [ae]  WATERLOO,  iOWti. 


c 


OWPERTHWAIJ  cV  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA 
NEW  EDITIONS  FOR  1877. 

REDUCED  PRICES/ 

WARREN'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 
MONROE'S  READERS  AND  SPELLERS. 
HAGAR'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 
GREENE'S  GRAMMARS. 
GREENE'S  LANGUAGE  SERIES. 

Catalogues  free.  Liberal  terms  for  introduction,  and  In 
exchange  for  old  books  in  use. 

FRANCIS  S.  BELDEN,  Western  Agt, 
»5  Washington  St.,  [tfj  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Scribner,  Armstrong   &  Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
743  &  745  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


To  Guyot's  New  Intermediate  Geography  we  are  now 
adding  supplements,  giving  the  special  geography  of  several 
different  States.  These  supplements  contain  in  each  case  a 
full-page  map  of  the  State,  and  give  ample  descriptive  and 
statistical  text.  Among  the  first  to  be  issued  is  the  Michi- 
gan edition,  the  price  of  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
general  edition. 

Michigan  educators  should  see  Guyot's  New  Inter- 
mediate Geography. 


[Pnj 


O.  S.  COOK,  Agent, 

63  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO. 


School,  Church  and  Hall  Furniture. 

New  and  desirable  improvements  in  school  desks. 

Sherwood  School 

Furniture  Co., 

199  &  201  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 
fiS*Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  price-list. 

Ageilt*'  Guide, Smos.lOols.JamesP.  Scott,  69  Dearborn  St. 
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Editorial. 


rHE  Chicago  Board  of  Education,  having  offered  and  paid  a 
premium  upon  rank  insubordination  on  the  part  of  Assist- 
ant Superintendent  Doty,  should,  to  be  consistent  with  itself, 
now  sanction  the  principle,  or  rather  the  want  of  principle,  still 
further,  by  engrafting  it  upon  its  code  of  standing  rules.  Mr. 
Doty  should  forthwith  feel  warranted  in  defying  the  Board  itself. 
He  should  issue  his' secret  circulars  and  manifestoes,  regardless 
of  his  superior  officers,  with  the  added  motive  in  this  case  that 
they  are  scarcely  worthy  of  the  respect  of  anybody,  since  they 
have  sunk  the  man  in  the  partisan,  and  the  educational  officer  in 
the  demagogue.  The  principals  have  an  illustrious  precedent  for 
insubordination  to  Mr.  Doty,  the  assistant  teachers  to  the  prin- 
cipals, and  the  pupils  to  the  teachers.  Thus,  let  the  schools  be 
reduced  to  anarchy.  Let  respect  for  rightful  subordination  and 
authority  be  undermined,  and  let  lawlessness  be  taught  as  a  fine 
art  in  the  schools.  This  and  nothing  less  is  the  doctrine  prac- 
tically exemplified  in  the  action  of  a  majority  of  this  board. 

A  parallel  to  this  case,  as  far  as  the  principle  is  concerned, 
was  afforded  by  a  board  constituted  quite  as  incongruously  and 
absurdly  in  a  neighboring  state.  This  Board  was  made  up  of 
two  clergymen,  two  lawyers,  one  editor,  and  one  nondescript. 
These  men  were  charged  with  the  care  of  three  state  normal 
schools.  A  board  thus  constituted  was,  of  course,  thoroughly 
competent  to  deal  with  all  educational  questions,  however  deli- 
cate or  complicated  !  The  schools  under  their  charge  had  been 
left  by  the  Legislature  without  financial  resources,  and  the  prin- 
cipals were  in  turn  left  by  the  board  to  save  the  schools  from  de- 
struction by  creating  their  own  resources  and  relying  upon  their 
personal  and  professional  influence,  unaided  by  the  board,  who 
could  not  even  afford  to  hold  further  meetings  because  there  was 
no  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  members.  Such  was,  at  least, 
the  reasoning  of  the  reverend  secretary  of  the  board,  and  it 
prevailed.    As  may  well  be  imagined,  the  principals  had  a  some- 


what knotty  problem  to  solve,  under  the  circumstances,  and  the 
helpless  board,  not  having  faith  enough  in  the  state  or  the  cause 
they  pretended  to  serve,  to  pay  their  own  expenses  for  the  time 
being,  were  bound  to  give  the  principals  the  small  benefit  of 
what  moral  support  they  were  capable  of  conferring. 

In  due  time  it  happened  that  in  one  of  the  schools  a  sort  of 
rebellion  arose  wherein  two  teachers  were  involved.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  case  of  defiant  insubordination,  on  the  part  of  these  two 
persons,  who  sought  every  opportunity  and  omitted  no  occasion 
for  stirring  up  disaffection  among  the  students  and  threatening 
the  very  existence  of  the  institution.  Under  the  circumstances 
there  was  but  one  thing  for  the  principal  to  do,  and  that  thing 
was  done.  The  insubordinates  were  dismissed  three  months  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  school  year.  There  was  no  board  to  dis- 
pose of  such  cases,  because  "there  was  no  money  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  their  meeting."  The  practice  was  such  that  teachers 
were  in  all  cases  nominated  by  the  principals,  and  sometimes, 
not  always,  confirmed  by  the  board,  as  a  matter  of  form.  In 
case  the  board  could  ever  afford  to  hold  another  meeting,  there 
was,  in  the  interests  of  good  order  and  sound  discipline,  but  one 
thing  for  it  to  do,  and  that  was  promptly  to  confirm  the  action 
of  the  principal,  under  the  circumstances  and  in  the  emergency. 
Not  so,  however,  with  these  astute  students  in  administrative 
science.  They,  too,  offered  a  premium  upon  gross  insubordina- 
tion by  voting  to  pay  the  salaries  of  these  rebellious  teachers, 
although  no  service  was  rendered  after  the  dismissal.  This  oc- 
curred at  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  eight  months  after  the 
insubordination  had  been  punished,  and  at  a  time  when  there 
was  a  fair  prospect  that  the  expenses  of  the  meeting  would 
eventually  be  paid. 

We  refer  to  these  cases,  parallel  in  respect  to  the  principle  in- 
volved, in  order  again  to  draw  attention  to  the  supreme  necessity 
of  a  reform  in  the  manner  of  constituting  these  boards  in  charge 
of  our  educational  interests.  So  long  as  political  influences  are 
dominant  in  such  matters,  just  so  long  will  incompetent  and  un- 
worthy men  intrigue  themselves  into  these  places,  and  just  so 
long  will  our  educational  work  be  irreparably  injured.  No  de- 
cent reason  can  be  given  why  the  educational  work  should  not 
be  confided  to  educational  men.  No  adequate  excuse  can  be 
rendered  for  allowing  clergymen,  lawyers,  and  nondescripts  gen- 
erally to  foist  themselves  into  places  for  which  neither  nature  not 
experience  ever  fitted  them.  Superannuated  clergymen,  unfitted 
for  duty  in  their  own  proper  sphere,  should  be  provided  for  be 
the  church,  and  not  saddled  upon  the  state,  at  salaries  they  were 
never  able  to  command  in  any  other  relation.  Lawyers,  as  a 
general  rule,  should  be  left  to  look  after  their  clients  and  courts, 
rather  than  allowed  to  deal  with  delicate  questions  in  education, 
for  which  they  are  no  better  fitted  than  is  a  pedagogue  to  ex- 
pound the  mysteries  of  Blackstone,  or  plead  before  an  average 
petit  jury.    Let  us  have  an  educational  service  reform. 


A  meeting  of  educated  gentlemen  was  held  in  Boston,  July 
6th,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  existing  condition  of  the 
public  schools  of  that  state,  with  regard  to  their  efficiency  as 
agencies  for  the  proper  education  of  youth.  Thirty  gentlemen 
were  present,  and  from  the  reports  which  we  have  seen  of  their 
discussions  and  conclusions  we  judge  that  they  must  have  been  a 
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coterie  of  highly  indignant  and  disappointed  gentlemen.  It  is 
apparent,  however,  that  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  schools 
arose  not  on  account  of  the  teachers  so  much  as  on  account  of 
the  committee-men  who  appoint  the  teachers,  and  establish  the 
general  regulations  by  which  the  schools  are  managed.  Mr. 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  for  instance,  is  said  to  have  re- 
marked that  "to  express  his  idea  emphatically,  he  should  say 
that  the  school  committee-man  was  played  out  so  far  as  his  per- 
sonal contact  with  teachers  was  concerned." 

It  does  seem  a  little  singular  that  in  the  Old  Bay  State,  which 
for  so  many  years  has  been  regarded  as  far  in  advance  of  her 
sister  states,  especially  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  education  of 
her  people,  the  loud  complaint  should  arise — and  that,  too,  in 
the  celebrated  city  of  Boston — that  the  public  schools  are  not 
only  not  furnishing  a  proper  education  to  the  children  of  the 
state,  but  are  actually  palming  off  a  very  inferior  article,  which 
is  no  education  at  all — as  Mr.  Adams  said,  "a  poor  article  pur- 
chased at  a  high  price."  But  it  is  because  Massachusetts  is  so 
much  ahead  of  her  sister  states  that  the  first  meeting  of  this 
character  is  held  by  her  citizens.  Statements  and  complaints 
similar  to  those  heard  the  other  day  at  Boston  have  emanated 
from  individuals  in  nearly  all  the  Northern  States,  and  perhaps 
from  some,  also,  in  the  Southern,  and  yet  the  formal  meeting 
for  listening  to  these  specific  complaints,  and  devising  a  remedy 
for  defects  in  the  school  system,  has  first  assembled  among  those 
who  most  thoroughly  appreciate  the  situation,  and  are  most  ready 
to  unite  in  making  provision  for  its  correction. 

It  is  an  indication  gratifying  to  teachers  particularly  that  the 
citizens  of  a  commonwealth  are  ready  to  pronounce  against  the 
evil  results  of  an  evil  system.  The  inefficiency  of  the  public 
schools  has  been  recognized  and  lamented  by  teachers  and  su- 
perintendents for  a  long  time  past,  but  it  has  been  largely  beyond 
their  power  to  do  more  than  lament.  The  root  of  the  evil  has 
lain,  where  the  Boston  meeting  seemed  to  acknowledge,  in  the 
methods  of  school  supervision  and  management,  in  the  system 
of  appointing  guardians  and  directors  of  the  schools,  rather  than 
with  those  to  whom  the  work  of  teaching  is  delegated,  who  are 
expected  and,  indeed,  compelled  to  execute  the  orders  and  pro- 
visions of  any  board,  however  incompetent  or  ignorant,  often  in 
direct  violation  of  their  own  convictions  of  propriety  or  good 
sense.   

This  Boston  meeting  expressed  an  opinion  that  a  staff  of  sci- 
entific men  should  be  established  to  stand  between  the  school 
committee-men  and  the  teachers,  which  men  should  be  profes- 
sional educationists,  and  should  perform,  though  in  a  much  more 
efficient  and  thorough  manner,  because  clothed  with  more  au- 
thority, the  functions  now  delegated  to  county  superintendents  in 
many  states.  Now,  while  we  are  not  ready  to  concede  the  fail- 
ure, even  approximately,  of  the  public  school  system,  and  least 
of  all  in  Massachusetts,  we  have  already  committed  ourselves  as 
against  the  present  practice  of  placing  ignorant  and  incompent 
men  on  school  boards,  and  especially  against  the  too  common 
practice  of  selecting  the  members  of  such  boards  for  personal  or 
political  reasons,  without  regard  to  their  actual  qualifications. 
The  public  schools  are  doing  a  vast  amount  for  the  promotion  of 
the  general  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  yet  they  have  defects 
which  should  not  be  ignored,  and  these  defects  are  owing  chiefly 
to  a  lack  of  thorough,  careful,  and  scientific  supervision — par- 
ticularly where  this  supervision  is  retained  in  the  hands  of  the 
school  board  itself.    The  same  amount  of  good  sense  displayed 


in  the  selection  of  these  boards  as  is  exercised  in  the  conduct  of 
the  ordinary  business  affairs  of  life  would  soon  have  a  tendency 
to  correct  the  poor  teaching  in  the  schools,  and  save  this  great 
American  system  of  public  education  from  opprobrium  and  dis- 
grace. W. 

The  London  Saturday  Review  is  not  quite  confident  as  to  the 
results  of  co-education  in  American  "universities."  It  grants 
that,  that  by  the  favor  of  legislatures  and  public  courtesy,  many 
of  our  higher  schools  have  become  nominally  entitled  to  this  des- 
ignation ;  but  it  allows  the  reality  implied  by  the  term  only  to 
two  institutions — Harvard  and  Yale.  In  neither  of  these,  it  tri- 
umphantly exclaims,  are  the  doors  open  to  women,  although  New 
England  radicalism  has  made  persistent  pressure  upon  at  least 
the  former  for  their  admission.  The  Review  evidently  does  not 
regret  the  fact,  and  points  with  satisfaction  to  the  stand  taken  by 
President  Eliot,  of  that  university.  It  says:  "Mr.  Eliot,  the 
President,  is  himself  an  offspring  of  the  new  culture,  having  re- 
ceived a  scientific  rather  than  a  classical  training,  and  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  his  university  not  only  by  a  liberal  policy, 
but  by  somewhat  daring,  though  successful  innovation.  It  was 
therefore  from  no  ungenerous  narrowness  or  love  of  absolute  mo- 
nopoly that  he  desired  time  before  consenting  to  a  change  which 
he  saw  would  profoundly  alter  the  character  of  the  institution, 
in  order  to  make  a  tour  of  inspection  through  the  institutions  at 
which  the  system  of  co-education  prevailed.  The  result  of  his 
tour  was  a  report,  in  the  shape  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Social 
Science  Association  at  Boston,  decidedly  adverse  to  the  system, 
and  pointing  to  the  conclusion  that,  so  far  from  increasing  in 
popularity,  as  its  advocates  asserted,  it  was  on  the  wane."  This 
organ  of  English  conservatism,  however,  will  hardly  be  able  to 
hinder  the  progress  of  liberal  thought  and  correspondent  action 
in  this  country,  or  induce  Michigan,  Oberlin,  and  other  of  our 
great  schools  to  exclude  the  class  that  is  doing  itself  distinguished 
honor  within  their  walls.  W. 


And  still  is  much  of  the  South  unregenerate  in  matters  of  edu- 
cation. The  color-line  is  reported  as  so  far  strictly  drawn  in 
Georgia,  where,  it  is  said,  there  is  not  one  public  school  in  which 
the  white  and  colored  races  can  mix.  The  State  Commissioner 
of  Education  is  credited  with  absolute  inability  to  tolerate  a 
black  child  in  a  white  school,  or  even  to  allow  the  personal  in- 
course  of  white  teachers  and  colored  pupils,  outside  of  their  re- 
spective schools.  In  his  last  annual  report  to  the  Legislature,  he 
expressly  denounces  such  things  as  outrages  upon  the  "social  re- 
lations" of  the  two  races.  W. 

Contributions. 

PROGRESS  AND  RESULTS  OF  LINGUISTIC  SCIENCE. 
I.— REVIEW  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF  LANGUAGE. 
A.JLodeman,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Michigan  State  Normal  School. 

AMONG  the  sciences  which  have  been  called  into  life  and  developed 
within  the  last  century  or  two,  there  is  one,  the  youngest,  which  has 
hardly  to-day  gained  full  recognition  of  equal  rights  among  her  sister-sciences. 
Since  the  time  when  the  alchemist  gave  up  his  futile  attempt  to  make  room 
for  the  serious  researches  of  the  chemist ;  since^  the  astrologer,  watching  the 
aspect  of  the  stars,  was  succeeded  by  the  astronomer,  inquiring  into  their  na- 
ture and  laws  ;  since  geology  was  cleared  from  the  baseless  theories  of  the 
diluvialists — all  these  sciences,  in  their  new  and  well-defined  forces,  have 
gradually  attained  those  high  places  among  mental  pursuits  in  which  we  find 
them. 
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The  science  of  language,  it  seems,  has  not  yet  reached  so  high  a  stage,  al- 
though it,  too,  has  passed  from  the  field  of  idle  theorizing  into  that  of  true 
science.  It  is  natural  that  new  departments  of  knowledge  should  at  the  first 
appear  to  most  people  to  be  of  little  importance;  the  world  has  existed 
thousands  of  years  without  them,  and  it  is  not  always  at  first  sight  apparent 
that  it  has  grown  happier  and  better,  as  the  domains  of  science  have  grown 
in  extent  and  number.  Yet,  upon  a  little  reflection,  it  becomes  evident  that 
every  addition  to  the  bulk  of  human  knowledge,  however  abstract  it  may  be, 
has  the  most  beneficent  influence  upon  the  condition  of  the  race.  It  is  only  a 
few  hundred  years  since  that  part  of  mathematics  was  discovered  which  now 
plays  so  important  a  part  in  modern  physical  research,  and  without  which  all 
the  greatest  achievements  of  civil  and  mechanical  engineering  would  have 
been  impossible.  To  the  practical  man,  no  doubt,  it  appeared  that  Newton 
and  Leibnitz  were  wasting  their  time  while  they  pondered  for  months  and 
years  on  the  calculus.  Many  of  us  may  feel  tempted  to  sneer  at  a  student  in 
Helmholtz's  laboratory  who  spends  several  semesters  in  testing  a  single  law  of 
optics.  "Eminently  practical  men,"  says  an  American  writer,  "despise  and 
condemn  whatever  does  not  have  immediate  application  to  the  wants  and  ne- 
cessities of  life.  They  do  not  know,  or,  at  least,  forget,  that  Morse  was  not 
the  inventor  of  the  electric  telegraph,  but  that  Gauss  and  Weber  had  used  it 
between  their  rooms  at  Gottingen  to  give  signals  and  information  long  before 
our  Morse  introduced  his  improvement  to  meet  the  more  practical  wants  of 
the  people.  Nor  do  they  remember  that  it  was  necessary  for  Black  to  make 
investigations  on  the  latent  heat  of  steam,  before  Watt  could  invent  the  steam 
engine.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  discovery  of  a  law  will  be 
useful  or  not  until  after  it  is  made,  and,  perhaps,  generations  after  ;  and  he 
who  waits  to  see  the  utility  of  a  discovery  will  never  discover  it  at  all." 

Considerations  like  these  tend  to  guard  us  against  depreciating  the  work  and 
studies  of  men  who  spend  much  of  their  time  in  investigating  Sanskrit  roots 
or  the  dialects  of  tribes  in  the  Caucasus  or  in  the  Polynesian  Islands.  But  a 
rapid  survey  ot  the  history  of  linguistic  science  will  convince  us  that  scholars 
have  not  labored  in  vain,  that,  as  far  as  facts  are  concerned,  the  study  of  com- 
parative philology  has  been  crowned  with  the  most  brilliant  success,  even  if 
the  study  in  its  wider  sense,  linguistic  science  comprising  the  nature  and  ori- 
gin of  language,  has  not  yet  led  to  conclusive  results. 

We  may  pass  over  the  attempts  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  at  lifting  the 
veil  which  covered  the  source  and  growth  of  separate  languages,  and  of  hu- 
man speech  in  general ;  the  Greeks,  generalizing  only  from  the  facts  of  their 
own  language,  never  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  wild  speculation ;  the  Ro- 
mans, cultivating  the  Greek  language  to  a  very  high  degree  indeed,  still  did 
not  possess  a  basis  of  knowledge  sufficiently  wide  for  a  truly  philosophical 
structure  of  linguistic  sciences.  "If  they  had  not  been  accustomed,"  says 
Max  Miiller,  by  the  use  of  the  name  '  barbarian,'  received  from  the  Greeks, 
to  consider  the  Germans  and  Celts  as  peoples  very  different  from  their  own, 
they  would  probably  have  had  a  more  discriminating  eye  in  regard  to  the  re- 
lation of  their  languages."  The  striking  similarity  between  the  Latin  habeo, 
■es,  -et,  -emus,  -etis,  -ent, and  the  Gothic  haba,  -ais,  -aith,  -am,  -ailh,  -ant,  one 
would  think,  must  have  immediately  attracted  their  attention  and  incited  them 
to  further  investigation. 

The  Church  Fathers  assumed  as  a  certainty  that  the  Hebrew  was  the 
primitive  language  of  man,  from  which  all  the  others  were  derived;  and  this 
□pinion,  which  prevailed  for  centuries,  and  in  proof  of  which  the  most  won- 
derful etymologizing  was  applied,  was  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  truly  scien- 
tific treatment  of  the  question.  As  late  as  the  seventeenth  century  much  time 
ind  labor  were  spent  in  trying  to  prove  that,  as  it  now  looks,  absurd  theory. 

Leibnitz  was  the  first  who  really  conquered  that  prejudice  by  insisting  upon 
the  necessity  of  first  collecting  numerous  facts  for  a  basis  of  inductive  reason- 
ing. It  was  doubtless  through  his  inciting  influence  that  during  the  last  cen- 
tury many  isolated  facts  were  obtained  from  European  and  other  languages, 
so  that  Hervas,  a  Spanish  Jesuit  (1735-1809),  could  publish  in  1800  a  cata- 
logue containing  specimens  from  more  than  three  hundred  languages,  and 
:ompose  grammars  of  over  40  of  them.  Another  work  of  the  kind  was  Adelung's 
I  Mithridates,"  published  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  based 
partly  on  the  catalogue  of  Hervas.  Catherine  of  Russia  ( 1 762-1796)  also 
nade  a  collection  of  285  Russian  roots,  and  had  them  translated  into  51  Eu- 
ropean and  149  Asiatic  languages. 

j  But  it  was  not  only  these  barren  facts  that  prepared  the  field  for  the  new 
licience  which  was  to  spring  up  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
The  writings  of  Herder,  one  of  the  six  greatest  poets  of  the  second  classical 
eriod  of  German  literature,  were  such  as  to  set  the  readers  thinking  about 
he  nature  and  origin  of  languages  ;  thus  his  "  Fragmente  zur  deutschen  Lit- 
ratur  "  (1767),  in  which  he  treats  of  language  in  relation  to  literature;  fur- 


ther his  paper  on  the  "  Origin  of  Language  "  (1770),  and  finally  his  "  Voices 
of  the  Peoples,"  a  series  of  free  translations  of  popular  songs  and  ballads 
of  various  nations  (1778  and  1779).  Herder's  influence  is  especially  felt  in 
the  works  of  the  writers  of  the  Earlier  Romantic  School  in  Germany,  who 
shared  in  some  degree  his  peculiar  gift  of  understanding  the  ways  of  thinking 
and  feeling  and  the  modes  of  expression  of  other  nations  and  individuals. 
August  Wilhelm  Schlegel,  one  of  their  leaders,  the  friend  of  Mme  de  Stael, 
has  shown  this  ability  in  his  translations  of  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Italian 
poetry,  and  of  seventeen  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  as  well  as  in  his  lectures 
on  dramatic  literature,  embracing  all  important  works  of  the  kind  from  the 
days  of  the  Greeks  to  his  own  time. 

But  the  name  of  Friedrich  Schlegel,  the  brother  of  August  Wilhelm,  oc- 
cupies a  more  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  the  science  of  language.  The 
study  of  Sanskrit  had  first  been  made  accessible  to  European  scholars  by 
members  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  founded  in  Calcutta  in  1784;  and  it  was  of 
an  Englishman  (Hamilton),  who  was  detained  in  Paris  by  an  order  of  Na- 
poleon, that  F.  Schlegel  learned  the  Sanskrit  in  1803;  and  the  result  of  his 
studies  was  his  little  work  "On  the  Langage  and  Wisdom  of  the  Indians," 
published  in  Heidelberg  in  1808.  It  is  said  that  Schlegel  was  not  a  scholar 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  that  his  work  does  not  show  a  very  thorough 
understanding  of  the  language ;  but  he  was  a  genius,  and  this  work  of  his, 
which  introduced  the  study  of  Sanskrit  into  Europe,  contains  the  leading 
principles  of  modern  comparative  philology.  F.  Schlegel,  for  the  first  time, 
spoke  of  a  comparative  grammar ;  he  said  it  was  not  so  much  the  words  of 
the  different  languages,  as  their  whole  grammatical  structures,  that  must  be 
compared.  He  also  embraced  for  the  first  time  the  languages  of  India,  Persia, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Germany  under  the  name  of  Indo-  Germanic. 

Schlegel,  notwithstanding  the  powerful  impulse  he  gave  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  new  science,  was  not  more  than  an  amateur ;  but  the  name  of  Wilhelm, 
von  Humboldt  is  one  of  more  truly  scientific  renown.  History  has  proba- 
bly not  on  record  the  names  of  two  brothers  more  gifted  than  Alexander  and 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt.  While  Alexander  made  the  whole  domain  of 
physical  sciences  his  own,  his  brother  Wilhelm  seemed  to  have  "  disclosed 
before  him  the  entire  world  of  ideas."  A  man  of  high  classical  culture,  dur- 
ing twenty  years  a  prominent  statesman,  he  entered  far  beyond  the  surface, 
into  the  most  various  branches  of  human  knowledge,  and  besides  found  the 
strength  and  time  to  publish  profound  and  original  resarches  of  his  own  ; 
among  these  his  linguistic  writings  are  the  most  brilliant.  In  1803,  during 
his  residence  as  Prussian  ambassador  in  Rome,  his  house  was  the  daily 
resort  of  the  first  artists  of  the  time,  such  as  Thorwaldsen  and  Rauch, 
and  he  spent  his  leisure  hours  in  tracing  the  hidden  laws  of  human  language, 
both  in  the  sublime  odes  of  Pindar  and  the  crude  Indian  dialects,  about 
which  his  brother  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  gave  him  information.* 
In  his  work,  "  On  the  Kawi  language  "  or  the  literary  dialect  of  Java,  he 
surveys  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  as  far  back  as  the  Sanskrit,  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics,  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese,  the  languages  of  Farther  India 
and  America ;  he  first  discovers  and  establishes  on  a  scientific  basis  the  Malay- 
Polynesian  family. 

While  Humboldt  thus  embraced  in  his  studies  all  the  divisions  of  languages 
of  the  universe,  Franz  Bopp  limited  his  investigations  to  a  more  narrow 
field,  although  it  "still  extends  from  Germany  to  the  Ganges.  He  forms  a 
real  contrast  to  W.  von  Humboldt,  on  account  of  his  plain  career  and  one- 
sided talent." 

Prof.  March,  of  Lafayette  College,  calls  him  the  "  impersonation  of  true 
science,  who  never  spreads  his  wings,  but  who  pursues  his  thread  of  thought 
with  unfailing  sagacity  till  he  loses  it  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific."  Prof. 
Whitney,  of  Yale,  calls  F.  Schlegel  a  forerunner  of  the  study  of  comparative 
philology,  Francis  Bopp  its  leader.  Bopp  showed  from  childhood  a  great 
liking  for  the  study  of  languages  ;  after  leaving  school  he  worked  with  untir- 
ing industry  in  Paris  and  London  over  oriental  manuscripts;  and,  without  hav- 
ing ever  taken  any  lessons,  he  published  in  1816,  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  his 
work  on  the  "  System  of  Conjugations  of  the  Sanskrit  in  Comparison  with 
that  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  Persian,  and  Germanic  Languages."  Between  1833 
and  1852  appeared  his  Comparative  Grammar  of  Indo-European  tongues, 
which,  says  Max  Miiller,  will  forever  remain  the  solid  foundation  of  compara- 
tive philology. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the  first-named  work  of  Bopp  is  his  explana- 
tion of  grammatical  forms ;  he  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  meaning  of 
grammatical  endings,  to  show,  e.  g.,  why,  in  the  Latin  sum,  es,  est,  or  the 
Gothic  im,  is,  ist,  the  first  persom  has  an  m,  the  second  an  s,  the  third  a  t; 

*Westermann's  Monatshefte,  November,  1874. 
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he  proved  that  those  letters  are  remains  of  old  pronouns  of  the  1st,  2nd,  and 
3rd  persons,  added  to  the  verb.  All  the  languages  under  his  observation,  he 
found,  used  the  same  or  similar  means  of  inflection,  and  after  the  labors  of 
Bopp  it  was  no  longer  a  supposition  but  a  certainty,  "  that  all  those  Indo- 
Germanic,  or,  as  he  called  them,  Indo-European,  (Aryan)  languages,  the 
Sanskit,  Zend,  Greek,  Latin,  Lithuanian,  Slavonic,  Gothic,  and  German,  are 
daughters  of  one  unknown  mother,  that  the  Sanskrit  is  the  oldest  daughter, 
and  that  all  these  nations  belong  to  one  family,  which  not  only  in  language, 
bat  also  in  manners  and  religion,  forms  an  essential  contrast  with  the  Semitic 
family,  i.  e.,  the  Hebrews,  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  and  Arabs." 

If  Bopp  thus  established  the  relationship  of  the  Aryan  languages  as  a  fact, 
it  was  left  for  Jacob  Grimm  to  follow  up  the  history  of  one  branch  of  this 
family  into  its  channels;  "his  field  was  apparently  the  narrowest,"  says  a 
German  writer,  "  but  it  was  cut  the  deeper  by  the  ploughshare  of  his  in- 
vestigations." Prof.  March,  in  his  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  speaks  of  him  as 
"  the  greatest  genius  among  the  grammarians,  whose  imagination  and  heart 
are  as  quick  as  his  reason  and  industry,  and  make  his  histories  of  speech  as 
inspiring  as  poetry." 

Jacob  Grimm  devoted  his  earlier  researches  to  the  German  literature  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  collected  "  the  scattered  remnants  "  of  old  popular  stories  ; 
together  with  his  brother  Wilhelm  he  published  the  widely  known  "  Children's 
Fables  or  Househoid  Tales;  "  but  his  understanding  of  philological  questions 
was  at  that  time  (in  1815)  so  deficient,  that  Schlegel  could  call  him  a  stranger 
to  the  very  principles  of  linguistic  research.  It  is  said  that  it  was  especially 
this  judgment  of  Schlegel's  that  induced  Grimm  to  take  the  manly  resolution 
of  renouncing  his  previous  occupation  and  devoting  his  time  and  energy  to 
he  study  of  the  Germanic  languages.  The  result  was  that  he  published,  four 
years  later  (181 9),  the  first  of  four  volumes  of  his  German  Grammar ;  the 
fourth  volume  of  this  masterly  production  appeared  in  1837;  it  contains  the 
complete  history  of  the  development  of  the  Germamc  lanaguage  in  all  its 
branches,  the  Swedish,  Danish,  German,  Dutch,  and  English,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present.  There  are  other  works  by  Grimm,  that  are  of  the  great- 
est scientific  value :  his  Legal  Antiquities  of  Germany,  German  Mythology, 
History  of  the  German  Language,  and  the  Dictionary,  which  is  incomplete, 
but  is  being  finished  by  a  number  of  scholars.  To  the  famous  "  Grimm's 
law  "  of  the  rotation  of  mutes  we  shall  return  immediately. 

I  will  close  this  review  of  the  works  of  the  founders  of  comparative  philology 
by  a  quotation  from  a  French  writer,  containing  two  more  names  that  may  fitly 
be  added  here.  M.  Gaidoz,  director  of  the  "  Revue  Celtique  "  in  Paris,  says  : 
"  There  is  one  merit,  one  honor  which  must  be  left  to  Germany  of  to-day,  that 
of  having  furnished  a  method  and  laws  for  the  researches  upon  the  origin  and 
history  of  language,  and  of  having  created  a  science  where  there  was  nothing 
but  hypothesis  and  chaos.  German  scholarship  has  not  restricted  itself  to 
finding  out,  with  Bopp,  the  genealogy  of  the  languages  called  since  Indo- 
European,  and  to  establish,  with  James  Grimm,  the  history  of  Germanic  lan- 
guages. Its  investigations  have  been  of  a  wider  and  more  cosmopolitan 
nature ;  it  has  created,  with  Zeuss,  Celtic  philology,  with  Diez,  Romanic 
philology."  Friedrich  Diez,  who  died  at  Bonn  in  May,  1876,  has  done  for 
the  six  Romanic  languages  embraced  in  his  grammar,  about  what  Grimm 
did  for  the  Germanic  branch. 


SOME  CONCLUSIONS  OF  A  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

David  Kirk,  Mankato,  Minn. 

THERE  should  bs  a  uniformity  in  text-books  in  the  schools  of  each  county. 
The  consequences  of  want  of  uniformity  in  this  matter  are  mischievous 
in  a  high  degree.  An  enormous  amount  of  friction  is  caused  by  the  use  of 
different  text-books  on  the  same  subject.  School-book  men  are  not  so  much 
to  blame  for  the  confusion  in  school-books  as  the  legislators  that  place  no  re- 
striction on  the  introduction  of  new  books.  There  should  be  county  uniform- 
ity at  least.  County  uniformity  would  not  conflict  with  the  principle  of  com- 
petition among  book  publishers.  There  should  be  some  provision  made  for 
furnishing  books  to  pupils  who  will  not  or  cannot  get  them. 

2.  Of  course  nothing  can  be  done  to  make  the  common  schools  practical 
where  persons  of  school  age  are  allowed  to  stay  at  home.  In  this  state  the 
schools  are  deprived  of  much  of  their  efficiency  by  the  non-attendance  of  at 
least  30  per  cent  of  the  lawful  scholars,  and  the  irregular  attendance  of  the 
remainder.  Absenteeism  and  irregular  attendance  should  be  prevented  by  a 
compulsory  law.  The  arguments  in  support  of  a  compulsory  law  are  well 
known,  and  should  be  conclusive.  The  argument  in  opposition  to  such  a 
law  is  that  compulsion  is  repugnant  to  American  feelings.    So  are  tax  laws 


repugnant  to  tax  payers,  and  criminal  laws  to  laws  breakers.  Intelligent 
foreigners  must  think  that  we  are  an  inconsistent  people.  We  lavish  money  with- 
out stint  in  the  building  of  well-appointed  school  houses.  We  hire  teachers, 
purchase  books,  and  set  in  motion  the  educational  machinery  of  the  state.  The 
state,  in  consideration  of  the  benefits  expected  from  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  its  citizens,  lends  a  hand  to  keep  the  machinery  moving. 
When  all  is  ready,  the  children,  for  whose  good  the  money  is  raised  and  ex- 
pended, are  permitted  to  run  the  streets.  The  advocates  of  a  compulsory  law 
need  not  fear  all  the  controversialists  between  the  Lakes  and  the  Gulf. 

3.  Another  matter.  Why  is  it  that  we  permit  unruly  pupils  to  worry  and 
annoy  their  teacher  with  impunity  ?  Every  county  superintendent  knows 
that  school  directors  give  their  teachers  very  little  assistance  in  the  work  of 
governing  their  schools.  School  boards  dislike  to  incur  the  hostility  of 
the  parents  of  ungovernable  scholars.  If  a  teacher  fails  to  keep  good  order, 
or  if  he  neglects  instruction  and  devotes  his  time  to  government,  he  is  cen- 
sured freely.  Young  persons  that  should  be  sent  to  the  reform  school  are 
tolerated  in  our  common  schools.  Teachers  are  obliged  to  waste  so  much 
nerve  force  in  attempting  to  do  the  work  of  the  parents  and  school  directors 
that  they  have  little  strength  left  to  devote  to  instruction.  Let  a  law  be  en- 
acted making  it  a  penal  offense  for  any  person  to  disturb  a  school.  Let  coun- 
try school  boards  consist  of  one  man  in  each  district.  In  city  school  districts, 
fewer  officers  would  do  better  work.  We  must  have  more  one-man  power  in 
our  school  districts.  The  problem  of  school  government  would  be  much  sim- 
plified if  school  boards  were  smaller  and  consequently  more  manageable. 

4.  One  more  thought.  The  school  grounds  may  be  beautiful  and  spacious. 
The  school  house  may  be  handsome  without  and  perfect  in  its  internal  ar- 
rangements and  equipments.  The  school  directors  may  be  efficient,  the 
parents  enlightened,  and  the  children  docile.  Other  elements  that  enter  into 
the  work  of  common  schools  may  be  realizations  of  our  highest  educational 
ideals.  If  the  teacher,  being  ignorant,  or  eccentric,  or  frivolous,  or  immoral, 
is  not  qualified  for  his  high  place,  the  school  will  surely  be  a  failure.  We 
must  exercise  more  care  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  We  must  pay  them  bet- 
ter wages  and  encourage  them  to  remain  in  the  work.  And,  finally,  we  must 
place  the  power  that  licenses  teachers  entirely  beyond  the  immediate  control 
of  the  people.  Let  the  county  superintendent  be  employed  and  paid  by  the 
state,  and  he  will  feel  a  degree  of  independence  in  the  matter  of  granting  cer- 
tificates, to  which  he  is  now  a  stranger. 

POLITENESS. 
Sarah  S.  Hawley,  Beatrice,  Nebraska. 

T  WELL  remember  my  first  walk  after  going  to  one  of  the  western  colleges. 

I  had  for  a  companion  a  student  who  knew  every  person  we  met,  and 
kept  up  a  running  fire  of  comment  upon  them  in  true  school-girl  style.  She 
pointed  out  the  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  explained  that  he  was  so  ab- 
sent-minded that  he  did  not  know  the  difference  between  a  person  and  a  post 
half  the  time ;  she  expatiated  upon  the  dignity  of  the  President,  and,  just  as 
I  thought  she  must  have  exhausted  the  Faculty,  she  exclaimed  with  fresh  en- 
thusiasm, "There  is  the  best  of  them  all,  the  Professor  of  Politeness  !" 

The  gentleman  thus  designated  was  a  small  man,  not  at  all  handsome,  but 
his  face  fairly  shone  with  good-will.  As  he  met  us,  he  gave  us  a  bow  and  a 
pleasant  smile  that  somehow  made  me  feel  a  little  less  like  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land  than  before. 

I  soon  found  that  the  professor  was  a  general  favorite,  on  account  of  his 
gentleness  and  kindness  to  all  of  the  students,  both  in  his  classes  and  out  of 
them,  thus  truly  deserving  the  title  which  my  enthusiastic  friend  gave  him. 
Rough  boys  and  rude  girls  became  gentle  in  his  presence,  while  shy  students 
forgot  their  constraint  under  the  influence  of  the  good-will  so  evident  in  his: 
manner.  It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  good  done  by  this  man  in  his 
unobtrusive  way. 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  courtesy  disarms  rudeness,  but  it  does  more ;  it 
commands  respect  and  love,  without  which  no  teacher  can  really  succeed. 

I  heard  a  teacher,  speaking  of  another  who  had  failed,  say,  "I  noticed  that 
she  was  not  particular  to  be  polite  to  the  scholars,  omitting  the  'please'  in  re- 
quests, and  the  'thanks'  for  favors,  while  several  times  I  distinctly  heard,  in 
another  room,  the  expressions  from  her  lips,  "Shut  up,"  and  "Mind  your  own 
business."  Such  language,  such  manners,  disgust  the  child,  and  sooner  or  later 
rob  him  of  that  most  precious  moral  foundation,  self-respect;  who  can  doubt 
hat  they  are  likely  to  be  fatal  to  true  success  ? 

All  teachers  wish  to  be  treated  politely  by  their  scholars,  and  the  least  they 
can  do  is  to  set  them  a  good  example  in  the  matter.    The  politeness  must  bt 
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real,  must  be  the  expression  of  genuine  kind  feeling,  for  none  are  quicker  to 
detect  shams  than  children.  At  first  it  may  seem  impossible  to  feel  good-will 
to  all,  and  if  the  teacher  look  to  the  world  in  general  for  an  example  he  will 
be  discouraged.  He  will  find  two  widely  divided  parties  in  respect  to  polite- 
ness,— one  that  keeps  up  the  form  with  scrupulous  exactness,  but  frequently 
loses  sight  of  the  spirit, — and  another  that  eschews  the  form  to  people  gener- 
ally, and  is  gracious  only  to  the  favored  few  who  please  the  fancy,  reminding 
one  of  the  old  man  who  prayed, 

"  Bless  me  and  my  wife, 
My  son  John  and  his  wife, 

Us  four, 
And  no  more." 

The  one  extreme  leads  to  hypocrisy,  and  the  other  to  selfishness, — I  was  about 
to  say  to  barbarism. 

The  teacher  cannot  afford  to  indulge  in  either  of  these  views,  and  his  only 
safeguard  is  to  resolve  firmly  to  feel  good-will  toward  even  the  most  trouble- 
some pupil.  When  this  is  done,  the  battle  is  half  won,  and  while  the  schol- 
ars have  the  benefit  of  being  considerately  treated,  the  teacher  has  both  laid 
a  foundation  for  their  love  and  has  strengthened  that  structure,  the  upbuilding 
of-  which  is  our  life-work, — character. 


LITTLE  HELPS. 
By  a  Teacher. 

WHY  do  teachers  of  experience  keep  to  themselves  all  the  thousand  little 
hints  and  helps  that  they  might  give  to  beginners  in  the  profession, 
thereby  depriving  others  of  much  assistance,  and  not  enriching  themselves  ? 
Are  we  like  some  narrow  minds  in  other  professions  whose  whole  stock  in  trade 
consists  of  secrets  ?  God  forbid.  If  we  work  with  the  true  teacher's  pur- 
pose, the  more  we  scatter  our  crumbs  of  information  on  the  waters  of  inex- 
perience, the  deeper  our  satisfaction,  the  richer  our  harvest.  A  sweet-faced 
girl-teacher  said  to  me,  yesterday,  "  I  read  all  of  The  Educational  Weekly, 
but  it  is  '  Practical  Hints  and  Exercises,'  and  a  few  other  articles,  which  seem 
to  belong  under  that  head,  that  interest  me.  The  rest  is  meant  for  older  and 
wiser  heads,  but  I  want  something  that  I  can  take  to  school  with  me  next 
morning  and  put  into  practice." 

This  young  lady  is  one  of  a  numerous  class  who  would  be  materially  bene- 
fited and  appropriately  grateful  if  older  teachers  would  "  tell  their  expe- 
rience," in  good,  old-fashioned  camp-meeting  style.  How  pleasant  would  it 
be,  in  these  beautiful  summer  days,  to  gather  these  yearning  minds  into  the 
cool  shadow  of  some  secluded  camp-meeting  ground,  and  tell  them  what  we 
have  found  out  without  external  aid  other  than  hard  bumps  on  the  corners  of 
school  life.  The  next  best  thing  is  to  express  ourselves  through  the  medium 
of  the  blessed  Weekly. 

Now,  there  are  teachers,  and  teachers,  and  teachers — -used  to  be  one  my- 
self— who  do  not  know  the  merits  of  a  "slate-pencil  box."  In  primary 
grades  is  there  not  always  trouble  because  somebody's  pencil  is  lost  or  in 
another  pocket  ?  And  at  recitation  time,  there  are  several  blank  slates,  just 
on  that  account.  The  unoccupied  child  is  restless  and  noisy,  has  practically 
lost  the  lesson,  and  the  teacher  is  impatient  at  such  carelessness.  Constantly 
recurring,  this  matter  becomes  a  torment  to  the  teacher.  Would  you  remove 
it  ?  Get  a  pretty  pasteboard  box,  and  let  some  light-footed  child  collect  the 
pencils  just  before  dismissal.  Do  not  use  compulsion  in  the  matter,  but  advise 
the  pupils  to  trust  their  pencils  to  the  box  rather  than  to  the  thousand  fatalities-- 
that  seem  to  beset  it  out  of  school.  The  next  morning  let  the  same  child  dis- 
tribute them,  and,  I  assure  you,  satisfaction  will  reign.  Let  me  qualify  that 
assurance.  Satisfaction  will  reign  if  you  do  not  permit  each  child  to  expect 
the  same  pencil  that  he  put  in  the  box.  Have  them  all  good  pencils,  and 
then  let  each  one  take  the  first  that  his  fingers  touch.  They  will  bring  the 
money  to  you,  and  you  can  buy  a  box  of  pencils  for  them  at  much  less  than 
retail  price,  if  you  choose  to  take  the  trouble. 

A  chalk-box  and  an  eraser  box,  past  which  classes  en  route  for  the  black- 
board can  march  and  obtain  chalk  and  eraser,  and  into  which  they  can  drop 
them  on  their  return,  are  of  utility.  They  are  cleanly,  promote  habits  of  or- 
der, and  inculcate  the  idea  of  "  a  place  for  every  thing,  and  every  thing  in 
its  place." 

The  suggestion  made  by  a  contributor,  in  regard  to  public  school  lesson 
leaves,  is  excellent,  but  its  fulfillment  lies  in  the  far  future.  There  is  a  present 
way  of  brightening  the  monotony  of  constant  repetition  in  readers.  The  higher 
grades  of  pupils  in  reading — above  the  Third  Reader — can  make  selections 


of  their  own,  or  read  part  of  the  time  from  the  village  or  county  paper  that 
finds  its  way  into  their  homes.  Enough  papers  of  a  kind  for  one  class  can  be 
found  in  any  neighborhood.  The  Third  class  is  where  the  monotony  is  keenly 
felt,  and  where  there  seems  to  be  but  little  chance  to  leave  the  dull  Reader. 
We  have  seen  a  few  schools  where  parents  came  to  the  rescue,  and  bought 
copies  of  the  St.  Nicholas  and  one  copy  lasted  a  term — alternating  with  the 
Reader — and  giving  complete  satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  Such  schools, 
unhappily  for  us,  are  few.  A  good  plan  is  this  :  Find  out  what  Sabbath -school  a 
majority  of  your  class  attend.  Sabbath-schools  uniformly  give  papers  to  their 
pupils,  and  the  matter  in  them  is  generally  in  simple  language  and  interesting. 
Begin  to  read  in  this  paper,  half  the  time,  borrowing  what  papers  you  lack 
from  the  other  pupils  of  the  school.  The  result  will  be  beyond  your 
anticipation. 

My  Second  classes  have  always  drawn  on  their  savings  banks  for  money  to 
buy  a  copy  of  The  Nursery  apiece,  every  term.  I  can  say,  truly,  that  the 
Second  class  has  never  been  monotonous.  Stories  printed  on  the  black-board 
have  been  the  only  means  of  relieving  the  "  wee  ones  "  yet  discovered  by  the 
writer.  This  is  slow  drudgery  for  the  teacher,  yet  "  it  will  pay."  Mr.  Shorey 
has  relieved  us  of  this  work  by  issuing  his  admirable  Monthly  Reader.  Pub- 
lic school  lesson-leaves  would  be  a  blessed  boon  to  teachers,  but  we  can  do 
well  with  the  means  now  within  our  reach,  if  we  but  will  it. 

Do  you  have  your  pupils  bow  you  "  good-night  "  and  "  good-morning,"  as 
they  leave  and  enter  the  room  ?  It  is  a  pretty  form  of  salutation,  teaching 
them  courtesy  and  grace.  Do  not  make  it  compulsory.  A  cross  little  face 
and  angry  little  body  makes  a  bow  that  is  equally  painful  to  the  actor  and  to 
the  observer.  So,  if  sometimes  one  goes  away  "  put  out,"  let  him  depart 
without  the  bow  that  is  only  polite  when  born  of  good  feeling. 

Teachers  of  young  children,  (up  in  the  'teens,  even),  did  you  ever  try  put- 
ting ribbon  badges  on  the  pupils  who  resist  the  temptation  to  communicate, 
or  break  off  from  any  bad  habit  that  prevails  in  the  school  ?  If  there  are 
"  special  sins  "  in  your  school,  try  it.  Remember  this  ;  one  can  govern  by 
rewarding  merit  as  efficiently  as  by  punishing  evil-doers.  Blend  the  two  plans. 

THE  MEETING  AT  GREEN  BAY. 
B.  M.  Reynolds,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

EDUCATIONAL  gatherings,  like  the  one  just  held  at  Green  Bay,  and  like 
those  held  in  all  our  sister  states,  are  far  more  significant  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  These  gatherings  excit  e  interest  among  teachers  in  educa- 
tional matters;  inspire  in  them  greater  zeal,  loftier  views,  and  grander  concep- 
tions of  the  work  entrusted  to  their  care.  They  bring  teachers  into  closer  re- 
lations with  one  another,  and  arouse  in  them  a  common  sympathy  for  a  com- 
mon purpose.  By  these  gatherings  an  organized  effort  is  made  to  advance 
public  education.  Out  of  the  papers  presented  in  these  meetings,  and  the  dis- 
cussions held,  spring  some  of  the  best  features  of  our  school  laws  and  school 
policy,  as  well  as  improved  methods  of  teaching,  and  of  managing  schools. 
These  papers  and  discussions  in  large  measure  affect  all  classes  of  schools  and 
direct  public  opinion.  They  give  more  enlightened  views  and  aid  in  advanc- 
ing the  civilization  of  the  age.  They  help  to  shape  the  educational  aim.  The 
work  done  in  these  educational  gatherings,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  has 
been  great  and  very  valuable.  The  papers  presented  constitute  a  valuable 
body  of  educational  literature.  The  magazines  established  and  supported 
through  the  agency  of  these  associations  have  been  many,  have  been  re- 
spectable in  their  literary  character,  and  highly  influential,  reaching  not  only 
thousands  of  teachers,  but  also  thousands  outside  of  their  ranks.  The  teach- 
ers that  meet  in  these  conventions  are  among  the  most  progressive  in  the  pro- 
fession, and  may,  with  perfect  propriety,  be  called  professional  teachers,  and 
their  views  upon  educational  subjects  and  school  economy  are  entitled  to 
more  than  a  mere  passing  glance.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  these  or- 
ganizations are  kept  up  by  teachers  at  their  own  private  expense,  an  expense 
borne  with  difficulty  by  most  of  them,  especially  by  female  teachers,  whose 
salaries  are  small,  and  by  male  teachers  having  small  salaries  and  families  to 
support.  It  would  seem  that  teachers  who  aid  in  keeping  up  such  organiza- 
tions, and  aid  in  the  cause  of  general  education,  are  worthy  of  encouragement 
and  consideration,  and  especially  from  their  own  particular  localities.  Their 
labor  affects  the  general  welfare  of  the  city.  They  are  the  elaborators  of  the 
future ;  they  reform  the  state  and  reinaugurate  the  government ;  they  aid  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  society  and  rearing  its  superstructure  ;  and  I  may 
be  pardoned  if  I  bespeak  for  these  teachers  the  encouragement  so  justly  their 
due. 
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AMERICAN  METRIC  BUREAU. 

General  Office,  Tremont  Place,  cor.  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 

To  the  School  Officers  and  Teachers  of  the  United  States: 

AT  its  recent  quarterly  meeting  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
the  American  Metric  Bureau  appointed  a  special  committee,  with  in- 
structions to  prepare  for  the  school  officers  of  the  country  a  brief  statement  of 
the  educational  value  and  importance  to  the  schools  of  the  metric  system,  and 
to  urge  the  imperative  necessity  of  thoroughly  teaching  it  in  all  the  grades. 
In  accordance  with  this  appointment,  the  committee  requests  your  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  following  points  : 

The  country  has  now  come  to  a  stage  in  the  introduction  of  the  interna- 
tional weights  and  measures  where,  in  the  judgment  of  those  most  familiar 
with  the  facts,  the  honor  of  bringing  it  to  an  early  completion,  or  the  respon- 
sibility of  delaying  it  for  many  years  with  all  the  attendant  confusion  and  ex- 
pense, rests  almost  entirely  with  the  schools.  The  necessary  laws  have  been 
enacted;  the  matter  has  been  pressed  upon  public  attention;  both  legislators 
and  business  men  agree  that  the  only  thing  necessary  to  complete  the  work  is 
a  few  years'  thorough  teaching  of  the  system.  Until  this  is  done,  further  leg- 
islation and  adoptions  by  factories  and  business  firms  lose  half  their  influence. 
The  great  work  has  been  carried  forward  to  the  doors  of  the  schools,  and 
though  many  of  the  foremost  have  already  practically  recognized  their  duty, 
we  shall  be  debarred  from  most  of  the  immense  advantages,  both  educational 
and  economical,  until  this  leading  shall  be  generally  followed  throughout  the 
entire  country. 

Indeed,  the  new  measures  have  made  so  much  headway,  and  are  so  often 
used  in  books  and  periodicals,  and  in  actual  business,  that  they  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  understood  by  our  people.  Therefore,  until  the  complete  introduc- 
tion is  effected,  we  must  teach  and  use  both  the  metric  system  and  the  Eng- 
lish lack  of  system. 

This  appeal  is  made  with  the  belief  that  as  soon  as  the  facts  are  fully  un- 
derstood, all  the  more  intelligent  and  active  educators  will  join  in  a  de- 
termined effort  to  give  the  necessary  practical  instruction  in  the  schools. 
Apart  from  the  claims  as  a  system  of  weights  and  measures,  there  are  educa- 
tional reasons  quite  sufficient  to  justify  the  most  earnest  efforts  for  introducing 
the  study. 

1.  Careful  computation  of  the  result  of  completely  replacing  the  present 
weights  and  measures  in  our  arithmetics  by  the  metric,  gives  a  saving  of  a  full 
year  in  the  school  life  of  every  child  educated.  This  startling  statement  has 
been  repeatedly  examined  by  practical  teachers,  who  have,  thus  far,  without 
exception,  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  When  it  is  remembered  that  it  is 
impossible  to  get  time  for  the  various  branches  which  it  seems  desirable  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools,  the  vast  importance  of  this  saving  will  be  appar- 
ent. It  points  to  a  possibility  of  giving  something  of  those  subjects  for  which 
so  strong  arguments  have  been  advanced,  but  for  which  the  most  friendly 
school  government  has  often  found  it  impracticable  to  provide  the  time, — 
physiology,  elementary  science,  industrial  art,  music,  drawing.  The  proposed 
teaching  of  the  international  measures  requires  but  a  very  limited  time,  and 
will  in  the  end  save  that  time  over  and  over  again. 

2.  Above  the  all-important  saving  of  time,  the  metric  measures  should  be 
introduced  into  the  schools  as  one  of  the  most  perlect  appliances  known  for 
teaching  arithmetic  to  beginners.  In  the  best  school  systems  of  Europe,  it  is 
found  of  great  advantage  to  teach  a  child  our  decimal  arithmetic  through 
tangible  objects.  The  law  of  progression  from  lower  to  higher  units,  addi- 
tion, subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division,  are  all  made  object  lessons  by 
means  of  the  metric  measures  of  length  and  capacity.  The  metric  square  and 
cubic  measures  illustrate  square  and  cube  root.  Every  teacher  of  experience, 
recognizing  the  exact  correspondence  of  the  tangible  measures  of  the  metric 
system  with  the  numbers  and  laws  of  simple  arithmetic,  will  see  hov  valuable 
an  aid  is  here  afforded.  The  lessons  impressed  by  seeing  and  handling  the 
objects  are  known  to  be  infinitely  more  enduring  than  mere  statements,  and 
the  thorough  teaching  of  the  metric  system  is,  therefore,  urged  as  being  an 
introduction  of  tangible  arithmetic.  The  units,  tens,  and  hundreds  of  the 
actual  measures  are  identical  with  those  of  Arabic  numbers ;  one  is  an  ab- 
straction, the  other  may  be  seen  and  felt. 

3.  The  metric  system  is,  without  doubt,  the  best  possible  introduction  to  our 
present  weights  and  measures  or  to  compound  numbers.  If  of  no  other  value 
it  merits  the  very  small  amount  of  time  required,  as  the  most  efficient  means 
of  giving  a  clear  comprehension  of  our  common  measures.  The  wonderful 
simplicity  of  the  system  makes  it  possible  for  the  youngest  pupil  to  under- 
stand the  underlying  principles  of  measures.  These  once  fixed  in  mind,  he 
is  able  after  a  time  to  take  up  the  confusion  of  our  old  system  with  an  idea  of 
what  measures  are,  such  as  could  not  have  been  conveyed  except  through  this 
method.  Teachers  will  see  at  once  the  advantage  of  teaching  first  the  simple 
and  regular,  until  the  mind  grasps  the  idea,  and  then  going  on  to  the  excep- 
tional and  irregular. 

4.  As  the  metric  multiples  correspond  perfectly  with  whole  numbers,  so  the 
metric  divisors  agree  with  what  we  term  decimal  fractions.  Decimals  may 
be  handled  and  seen,  and  the  difficulties  sometimes  experienced  in  making 
younger  pupils  understand  their  laws  will  be  largely  obviated  when  these  laws 
are  made  object  lessons  through  the  decimal  measures. 


The  committee  has  given  only  educational  reasons  for  the  step  proposed, 
reasons  which  are  seldom  brought  into  prominence  except  by  teachers.  They 
have  made  no  mention  of  the  greater  arguments  of  economy  in  commercial 
and  international  relations,  and  the  fact  that  the  general  adoption  of  the  syi. 
tem  by  this  country  is  recognized,  even  by  its  opponents,  as  being  one  the  of 
inevitable  events  of  the  future. 

It  is  supposed  that  many  teachers  are  already  familiar  with  the  facts,  and 
are  prepared  to  explain  to  others,  how  the  adoption  of  the  international  meas- 
ures will  save  so  many  millions  annually,  and  also  why  its  adoption  is  con- 
sidered inevitable  by  those  familiar  with  all  the  bearings  of  the  subject.  To 
those  desiring,  the  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  will  gladly  send  further  informa- 
tion on  these  points. 

The  object  of  the  present  appeal  is  to  call  the  attention  of  school  officers  and 
teachers  to  their  duty  to  the  schools  and  to  the  country,  by  which  they  are  em- 
ployed to  select  and  teach  that  which  will  be  most  useful  and  profitable. 

As  has  been  briefly  pointed  out  above,  the  metric  system  is  wanted  in  the 
schools  as  a  means  to  the  best  arithmetical  teaching;  but  it  interests  educators 
chiefly  as  practically  giving  what  is  more  important  than  money  or  methods— 
a  year  of  school  life  to  each  child.  It  is  demanded  of  the  schools  as  some- 
thing that  will  in  the  end  save  many  millions  annually  to  the  country.  As 
this  is  called  to  the  attention  of  the  people,  they  ask,  "Why  is  this  not  used 
among  us,  and  why  is  it  not  taught  in  our  schools  more  thoroughly?"  It  is 
preeminently  the  teacher's  work  to  explain  these  matters  to  the  public.  He 
must  explain  them  to  his  pupils,  and  having  of  necessisy  prepared  himself  for 
the  duty,  he  should  be  willing  to  help  all  interested  to  understand  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  the  general  adoption  of  the  new  measures.  Certainly 
this  work  falls  to  no  class  in  the  community,  if  not  to  the  teachers.  He  will 
be  seconded  heartily  by  the  educated  classes,  but  it  naturally  falls  to  the 
teacher  to  lead  such  an  agitation. 

In  conversation,  in  literary  societies,  in  clubs,  in  the  local  papers,  wherever 
fitting  opportunity  presents  itself,  he  should  make  plain  to  those  desiring  the 
knowledge,  how  the  international  measures  will  save  time  and  money  and 
patience,  and  eliminate  the  greatest  source  of  confusion  and  fraud,  as  the  tes- 
timony of  all  past  commerce  proves.  He  should  be  able  to  answer  all  in- 
quiries regarding  the  spelling,  pronunciation,  and  abbreviation  ol  the  terms, 
and  to  give  information  as  to  the  denominations  most  in  use.  To  master  all 
these  points  requires  but  a  few  hours'  time,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  teaching 
the  metric  system  incorrectly  in  any  of  the  particulars  cited. 

Without  guidance  those  taking  up  the  measures  are  apt  to  fall  into  mistakes, 
as  a  foreigner  depending  on  our  printed  tables  of  federal  money  is  as  liable 
to  express  quantities  in  eagles  and  dimes  as  in  dollars  and  cents. 

The  teacher  must  first  understand  his  subject  thoroughly  himself;  then,  in 
his  teaching,  something  more  than  mere  statements  of  the  facts  will  be  found 
necessary  to  any  high  degree  of  success.  The  instruction  must  be  practical. 
Experience  in  countries  where  the  system  has  been  many  years  in  use,  specially 
like  those  in  Germany,  that  have  recently  introduced  it,  points  out  clearly  the 
practical  and  successful  method,  and  American  teachers  should  profit  by  this 
experience.  The  advocates  ot  the  introduction  have  made  it  possible  to  ob- 
tain any  needed  information,  appliances,  or  illustrations  at  a  minimum  of  cost 
and  trouble,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  valid  reason  why  the  most  thorough 
instruction  should  not  be  given  in  the  schools,  both  public  and  private,  and  of 
all  grades. 

The  growing  number  of  high  schools  and  colleges  that  require  for  admis- 
sion as  thorough  a  knowledge  of  the  metric  system  as  of  any  other  part  of  the 
arithmetic  makes  its  teaching  a  necessity  in  the  higher  grades.  The  reasons 
adduced  in  this  circular  must  make  it  clear  that  this  work  should  have  been 
done  in  the  lower  grades.  If  properly  taught  to  the  younger  classes,  no  time 
will  be  required  when  they  become  in  due  course  the  older  classes. 

Duty  to  the  schools  under  their  charge  and  to  their  constituency  requires 
this  instruction  from  school  officers.  To  those  whose  interest  is  greater  than 
mere  duty,  a  most  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  join  in  the  organized  move- 
ment for  teaching  the  people  at  large  what  the  international  measures  are ;  for 
this  being  understood  by  the  masses,  the  introduction  will  follow  without  much 
special  effort.  Information  as  to  the  work  of  the  Bureau,  the  condition  of 
membership,  etc.,  will  be  gladly  sent  to  any  who  may  apply  to  the  general 
office  or  to  any  of  the  depositories. 

School  officers  desiring  fuller  facts  regarding  the  methods  most  approved  in 
other  countries,  or  any  other  information  pertaining  to  the  teaching,  introduc- 
tion, or  use  of  the  International  Decimal  Weights  and  Measures,  are  cordi- 
ally invited  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary,  Melvil  Dewey,  at  the  general 
office  of  the  Bureau,  4  Tremont  Place,  Boston. 
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Practical  Hints  and  Exercises. 


Editor,  Mrs.  Kate  B.  Ford,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
ANOTHER  METHOD. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

ALGEBRA  is  so  much  of  a  hobby  with  some,  that  every  thing  in  the  shape 
of  algebraic  problems  is  read  with  avidity.  In  No.  26  of  the  Weekly 
Prof.  DeArmond  presents  the  old  solution  of  .r2+y=7  and_y*+x=u.  His 
article  has  attracted  considerable  attention  here,  and  that  style  of  problems  is 
in  fashion  now. 

Accordingly  we  present  the  following  as  just  as  reliable  solutions,  and  cer- 
tainly much  shorter: 

<x*+y=  7 
\y*-\-x=l  I 

By  adding,  x*-\-x-\-y*-\-y— 18  ;  adding  to  each  member, — we  have  x*-\-x 
_L.i^_L._j/»_L._j/-j-i|^=-7[l=2^-|-V^  25  and  49  are  the  only  square  numbers 
whose  sum  is  74.  As  the  first  member  is  separated  into  two  perfect  squares) 
the  second  member  is  certainly  susceptible  of  being  so  separated ;  which  be- 
ing done,  the  query  comes,  to  which  does  the  ^  belong  ?  The  square  of  x 
added  to  y  gives  a  smaller  sum  than  the  square  of  y  added  to  x.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  x<y,  and,  therefore,  that  the  assumption  x*-\-x-{-±=^-  will  hold. 
From  it  we  obtain  x=2,  likewise  y*-\-y-\-\=ig-  and  y=$. 
Again,  x*+y=7,  or  y—3=4-x*  (2) 

y*-\-x=\l,  ory2—  9  =  2— x  (3) 
derived  by  attaching  to  the  unknown  squares  the  largest  squares  found  in  the 
known  quantities. 

y — 3 

4— x*  =  (2-\-x)(2— x),  hencefrom  (2),— —  =  2— x=y*—  9  (4).  Wecansepar- 

2+x 

y       3       j  y 

4  — i — ,  and  we  have  from  (4),  y* — a—— —  

2-fvC         2+X     2+r  V  2-\-X 


ate  the  fraction  ?-r^  into  - 


the  following  y*  — 

y 


2-\-x 

we  obtain  y* — 


y_  _ 

2+X~ 
I 


3 

2+x' 

3 


2+X~r4(2+x)»     9  ~2+x 


Now,  by  completing  the  square, 
p  both  members  being 


perfect  squares,  we  have  y- 

X—2. 

Louisville,  Ky. 


^=3 


2(2+*)     °  2(2+x) 


4(2+*) 

,  from  which  _y=3,rhence 


J.  B.  Reynolds. 


"HELP  ONEANOTHER  ALL  YOU  CAN." 

MM.  C,  in  No.  23  of  The  Educational  Weekly,  parses  the  above 
sentence  according  to  his  notions  of  grammar;  but  as  he  fails  to  make 
all  his  points  quite  plain,  allow  me  to  note  a  few  obscurities,  to-wit: 

How  can  "you  can"  modify  "all,"  seeing  that  to  modify  is  to  change  ?  If 
"all"  is  modified  it  must  be  changed  in  some  way,  either  in  spelling  or  meaning. 
A  modified  proposition  is  toned  down,  made  less  exacting  in  its  terms ;  so  if 
"all"  is  modified  while  its  spelling  remains  unchanged,  it  must  mean  more  or 
less  than  the  whole,  either  of  which  suppositions  is  absurd.  Will  M.  M.  C. 
define  the  term  modify  is,  he  uses  it  ?  It  appears  to  have  no  meaning  at  all  as 
used  in  our  text-books. 

Second.  A  word  that  is  "understood"  must,  when  supplied,  make  sense 
with  the  sentence  in  which  it  is  placed  ;  and  where  can  "man"  be  placed  in 
the  above  sentence  to  make  sense  and  constitute  either  subject  or  object? 

If  one  is  a  "limiting  adjective,"  as  M.  M.  C.  declares,  how  can  it  be  in  the 
"nominative  case,"  unless  adjectives  have  case ;  and  we  have  yet  to  see  the 
English  grammar  that  gives  this  property  to  that  part  of  speech. 

"Help  understood"  is  liable  to  the  same  objection  as  man  understood; 
when  supplied  there  is  no  place  for  it  in  the  sentence.  As  all  can  neither 
limit  nor  name  a  quality  (qualify),  with  what  show  of  propriety  does  he  call 
it  an  adjective,  or  has  he  a  new  and  better  definition  of  this  adjunct? 

Third.  "You"  cannot  be  the  subject  of  "can,"  which  cannot  be  used  as  a 
verb  except  to  express  the  power  of  performing  the  act  indicated  by  the  principal 
verb.  "We  can,  you  can,"  are  not  sentences,  as  the  3ense  is  incomplete,  al- 
though the  subject  is  present  the  verb  is  not.  We  have  yet  to  see  the  book 
that  teaches  that  can,  may,  must,  could,  or  any  other  of  these  so-called  auxil- 
iaries can  have  a  subject ;  nor  would  we  believe  it  if  we  had. 

Thus,  in  parsing  an  idiomatic  sentence  of  six  words,  M.  M.  C.  supplies  six 
understood;  and  finally,  in  his  corrected  sentence,  gets  in  eleven,  including 
two  not  even  parsed  as  understood;  omitting  one  (man)  that  would  not  dove- 
tail into  the  new  arrangement. 

It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  all  the  idioms  of  the  English  language  will 
fall  into  line  and  "right  dress"  at  the  command  of  some  maker  of  text-books 
with  rules  and  definitions,  borrowed  from  the  grammar  of  a  language  with 
which  the  English  has  no  resemblance  beyond  the  fact  that  it  uses  the  same 
alphabet ;  and  this  attempt  of  M.  M.  C.  to  make  plainer  what  was  perfectly 
plain  before  is  an  illustration  of  "darkening  counsel  by  words  without  knowl- 
edge." 

Will  M.  M.  C.  please  explain  in  what  the  agreement  of  a  verb  with  its 


subject  in  person  and  number  consists,  in  the  case  of  I  walk,  you  walk,  they 
walk,  where  the  number  and  person  of  the  subject  vary  in  each,  but  the  verb 
remains  unchanged  ?  Nor  does  the  verb  change  to  agree  with  its  subject  ex- 
cept in  the  indicative  mood,  present  tense,  third  person  singular,  one  time  in 
six.  Verily  here  is  a  case  in  which  the  exception  constitutes  the  rule.  Also, 
will  he  inform  us  how  it  is  that  "can"  before  "to  do,"  or  "to  help"  governs 
the  so-called  infinitive;  and,  if  it  governs,  what  is  the  effect  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  what  would  happen  if  those  two  words  were  not  governed  by  "can  ?" 
"One  verb  governs  another,"  etc.  Also,  if  "can"  is  in  the  potential  mood, 
and  "do,"  or  "help,"  in  the  infinitive,  by  what  authority,  or  for  what  reason, 
does  he  affirm  that  "can  do,"  or  "can  help,"  is  potential,  and  not  infinitive, 
seeing  that  two  moods  are  joined  in  the  expression  ? 

How  can  "all"  (an  adjective,  according  to  M.  M.  C),  be  the  antecedent  ot 
that,  or  of  anything  else?  While  all  this  may  be  as  clear  as  daylight  to  M. 
M.  C,  some  pupils  are  impertinent  enough  to  think  for  themselves,  and  it 
would  be  rather  awkward  to  have  one  of  that  class  upset  this  fine  spun  parsing 
exercise  by  asking  for  a  reason,  instead  of  a  rule.  A.  W.  C. 


HOW  TO  CURE  LISPING. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly: 

AS  I  frequently  get  hints  from  accounts  of  actual  school  work,  which  no 
amount  of  theorizing  would  give,  I  have  concluded  to  write  out  the 
story  of  one  of  my  experiences  of  the  last  year. 

While  hearing  one  of  the  young  ladies  of  my  school  read,  I  noticed  that 
she  had  a  slight  lisp.  I  found  the  cause  to  be  in  the  position  of  the  tongue, 
which  was  pressed  against  the  teeth  while  giving  the  s  sound.  It  needed  but 
a  little  instruction  to  correct  the  evil.  Merely  saying,  "Do  not  lisp,"  had  no 
effect  except  to  embarrass  the  reader;  but  as  soon  as  she  knew  how  to  "hold 
her  tongue"  the  trouble  was  obviated. 

A  similar  case  was  that  of  a  young  lady  who  habitually  omitted  the  r's  in 
reading  and  speaking.  This  difficulty  was  not  so  easily  overcome,  but  after  a 
little  instruction  in  the  proper  position  of  the  vocal  organs,  the  r  wa«  clearly 
given.  Though  a  habit  of  years  will  not  be  broken  up  at  once,  the  first  step 
is  understanding  how  the  correct  sound  is  given ;  following  that  must  come 
practice  faithfully  continued. 

We  as  teachers  can  and  ought  to  do  more  than  is  commonly  done  in  break- 
ing up  these  bad  habits  with  which  pupils  come  to  us.  It  will  take  time  and 
patience  to  eradicate  a  lisp,  to  bring  a  "high  C"  voice  down  to  a  safer  and 
more  agreeable  pitch,  to  break  up  a  habitual  drawl,  but  the  work  once  thor- 
oughly done  is  for  a  life-time,  and  it  pays.  I. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

QUESTIONS  for  admission  used  at  the  examination,  held  in  Tune,  1877 
Lake  View  High  School,  Illinois,  Prof.  A.  F.  Nightingale,  Principal. 
Twenty-nine  applicants  presented  themselves.  The  standard  of  admission 
requires  a  general  average  of  70  per  cent,  and  nothing  lower  than  60  per 
cent,  in  each  branch.  Thirteen  passed  unconditionally — four  were  condi- 
tioned in  arithmetic ;  four  in  spelling;  one  in  history  and  geography  ;  three 
failed. 

ARITHMETIC. 
,.  6f  X3^f  1  —  2.    Divide  result  by  \  of  J. 

2.  A  merchant  paid  87^  cents  a  yard  for  a  case  of  linen;  how  must  he 
mark  it  in  order  that,  after  throwing  off  25  per  cent  of  the  market  price,  he 
may  still  sell  at  cost  ? 

3.  How  long  must  $150  be  on  interest  at  6  per  cent  in  order  that  the  in- 
terest may  amount  to  $29,625? 

4.  A  room  is  16  feet  long,  14  feet  wide,  and  12  feet  high;  what  will  it  cost 
to  plaster  it  at  10  cents  per  square  yard,  and  how  much  will  it  cost  to  carpet 
the  room  with  carpeting  ^  of  a  yard  wide,  at  $1.10  per  yard  ? 

5.  The  following  note  was  discounted  at  the  First  National  Bank,  Chicago, 
Tuly  21,  1873,  at  8  per  cent.  Find  the  maturity  of  the  note,  the  term  of  dis- 
count, the  bank  discount,  and  the  proceeds: 

$600.  Chicago,  111.,  June  21,  1873 

Sixty  days  after  date,  I  promise  to  pay  to  the  order  of  Albert  Robertson,  six  hundred 
dollars,  with  interest  at  10  per  cent  until  paid.    Value  received. 

Augustus  Howard. 

6.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  1 28 1 2904  ? 

7.  When  it  is  2  p.  M.  in  Boston  what  is  the  time  in  Chicago?  Boston  is 
710  y  30//  west,  and  Chicago  870  37'  47"  west. 

8.  If  18  men  can  build  a  wall  140  rods,  6  feet  high,  3  feet  thick,  in  9  days, 
working  10  hours  a  day,  how  many  hours  per  day  must  25  men  work  to  build 
220  rods  long,  5  feet  high,  and  4  feet  thick,  in  12  days  ? 

9.  I  desire  to  use  to-day  $680,  which  I  can  secure  by  giving  a  bank-note 
payable  in  30  days,  discounted  at  9  per  cent.  For  what  sum  must  I  write  the 
note  ? 

10.  The  distance  from  the  top  of  a  building  72  feet  high  to  the  base  of  the 
building  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  is  120  feet,  what  is  the  width  of  the 
street  ? 

11.  If  a  bushel  of  coal  weighs  56  pounds,  how  many  tons  may  be  trans 
ported  on  a  train  of  18  cars,  the  box  on  each  car  being  20  feet  long,  7  feet 
wide,  15  inches  high?    A  bushel  contains  2,150.4  cubic  inches. 

12.  The  taxes  of  a  certain  village  are  #1,280;  the  property  is  valued  at 
$106,000.    What  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  property  are  the  taxes? 
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13.  It  is  proposed  to  grade  and  pave  a  street  one  mile  long,  exclusive  of  the 
crossings,  80  feet  wide,  sidewalks  each  16  feet  wide,  at  a  total  expense  of 
$63,360.  How  much  are  A,  B,  C  assessed,  who  own  respectively  24,  39,  and 
5 1  feet  frontages  on  this  street  ? 

14.  A  school  building  is  insured  for  $  of  its  value,  the  furniture  at  l|  per 
cent  is  125.25.    What  is  the  value  of  the  building  ? 

15.  A  person  having  $7,200  worth  of  5-20's,  sold  them  at  1.12%,  and  in- 
vested the  prcceeds  in  U.  S.  bonds  of  io-40's,  at  93J.  Did  he  gain  or  lose, 
and  how  much  ? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Name  and  briefly  describe  one  important  river  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  United  States.  In  your  description,  give  actual  or  relative  length  of  these 
rivers,  their  relative  importance,  through  what  countries  and  near  what  large 
commercial  cities  they  respectively  pass. 

2.  Where  is  the  "Yellowstone  National  Park  ?"  Give  the  termini  of  the 
Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  railroads  ;  also  name,  in  order,  the  states 
and  territories  through  which  they  pass. 

3.  Name,  in  order  of  their  population,  the  states  of  the  United  States,  which 
have  over  2,000,000  inhabitants  ;  the  cities  which  have  300,000  or  more  in- 
habitants, and  name  the  states  which  have  less  population  than  New  York 
City ;  than  Chicago.    Name  the  territories. 

4.  Locate  Boulogne,  Bucharest,  Madrid,  Constantinople,  Atlanta,  Erzeroum, 
St.  Petersburg,  the  Danube,  the  Volga,  Isthmus  of  Panama,  Dardanelles 
Strait,  Black  Sea,  Straits  of  Gibralter,  the  Rhine,  Alsace,  Peoria,  Black  Hills, 
Bombay,  Trebizond,  Mt.  Ararat. 

5.  Define  "latitude  ;"  define  "longitude."  State  latitude  and  longitude  of 
Chicago  ;  also,  what  cities  in  Europe  and  Asia  are  in  same,  or  nearly  the  same 
latitude  as  Chicago. 

6.  Through  what  states,  near  what  large  cities,  across  what  rivers,  moun- 
tains, lakes,  etc.,  would  you  pass  in  going  across  the  United  States  on  or  near 
the  41st  parallel  of  latitude? 

7.  With  what  cargo  would  you  load  vessels  from  New  York  city  to  the  fol- 
lowing places,  and  what  would  you  bring  back  :  Rio  de  Janerio,  Guinea, 
Tunis,  Canton,  Smyrna,  and  give  the  route  from  New  York  city  to  Smyrna. 

8.  State  whether  the  following  cities  are  respectively  in  greater  northern 
or  southern  latitude  than  Chicago  :  Calcutta,  Vienna,  Paris,  Hongkong,  Lon- 
don, Bombay. 

9.  Bound  Alaska,  Illinois,  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  Germany. 

10.  (a)  Name  the  longest  river,  the  highest  mountain  peak,  and  in  what 
range  it  is,  the  largest  lake,  the  most  populous  of  the  grand  divisions,  the 
highest  and  lowest  body  of  water. 

(£).  Define  water-shed,  bifurcation,  pampas,  river-basin,  river-system. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Write  a  sentence  or  paragraph  in  which  the  subject  shall  be  modified  by 
an  adjective  element  (or  phrase)  consisting  of  at  least  two  words  ;  and  in 
which  the  predicate  shall  consist  of  a  verb  in  the  passive  voice,  modified  by 
an  adverbial  element  (or  phrase)  of  at  least  three  words.  Indicate  in  order 
the  part  of  speech  of  each  word  used  in  the  paragraph. 

2.  This  is  the  same  as  that.    Parse  the  words  in  italic. 

3.  (a)  Analyze  : 

"  Few  and  short  were  the  words  we  said, 
And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow, 
But  silently  gazed  on  the  face  of  the  dead, 
And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow." 
Express  the  above  carefully  in  prose,  and  avoid  all  errors  in  arrangement. 

(b)  .  Express  the  following  in  several  different  ways  :  The  boy  had  been 
called.    He  came  at  once. 

(c)  Also  the  following:  We  are  passing  an  examination.  We  hope  to  be 
successful.    If  successful,  we  shall  be  admitted. 

4.  Classify  the  italic  elements  in  the  following  sentences,  telling  which  are 
objective,  which  adjectival,  which  adverbial,  and  to  what  word  each  belongs, 
as  its  modifier : 

(a)  .  That  fearful  moment  when  he  left  the  cave,  my  heart  grew  chill. 

(b)  .  A  people  whom  I  have  not  known  shall  serve  me. 

(c)  .  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 

(d)  .  He  little  knew  how  much  he  wronged  her. 

(e~).  The  earlier  you  rise  the  better  you  will  bear  study. 

(f)  .  They  never  fail  who  die  in  a  just  cause. 

(g)  .  He  loves  to  be  diligent  in  study. 

5.  Define  "pronoun,"  "adjective,"  "preposition,"  "adverb,"  and  "interjec- 
tion," and  illustrate  each  in  sentences,  specifying  which  are  pronouns,  adjec- 
tives, etc. 

Designate  the  parts  of  speech  in  the  following  ■  "The  morning-stars  sang 
together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy." 

6.  (a)  Give  the  opposite  gender  of  the  following  and  mark  each  as  mascu- 
line or  feminine:    Count,  aunt,  ewe,  nun,  abbot,  hero,  hind,  marquis. 

(b).  The  opposite  number  of  the  following,  if  subject  to  change  :  Hoe, 
lath,  ice,  staff. 

7.  State  the  different  classes  of  pronouns,  and  give  two  under  each.  What 
are  pronominal  pronouns  ?  State  difference  between  coordinal  and  ordinal. 
Illustrate.    Give  the  signs  of  th  tenses  used  in  indicative  mood. 

8.  Synopsize  the  verb  "walk"  through  all  the  moods  and  tenses. 

9.  Give  the  simple,  emphatic,  and  progressive  form  of  the  verb  "give"  in 
the  present,  indicative,  first  singular,  active. 

10.  (a)  What  is  the  sign  of  the  infinitive,  and  when  is  it  generally  omitted  ? 
(6).  Parts  of  buy,  catch,  bid,  drink,  see,  lie  (to  retire),  draw,  ride,  9lay, 

rid. 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

QUERIES. 

24.  — Will  some  teacher  please  send  the  Weekly  a  programme  for  a  coun- 
try school  in  which  are  taught  algebra,  physiology,  rhetoric,  and  civil 
government  ?  S.  L.  D. 

25.  In  Wells'  Natural  Philosophy,  top  of  page  33,  the  following  statement 
is  made :  "A  body  will  be  attracted  most  strongly,  that  is,  will  weigh  the 
most,  at  the  poles,  or  at  that  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  which  is  nearest 
the  center,  and  weigh  the  least  at  the  equator,  or  at  that  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  which  is  most  remote  from  the  center."  Now,  if  "weight  is  the  meas- 
ure of  the  earth's  attraction"  (page  62,  par.  61),  why  does  not  an  object  weigh 
the  same  at  the  equator  as  it  does  at  the  poles,  as  in  each  case  it  is  attracted 
by  the  whole  mass  of  the  earth  ?  Please  answer  through  the  columns  of  the 
Weekly  and  oblige  A  Constant  Reader. 

26.  In  our  public  libraries  why  is  it  that  the  youth  select  so  large  a  per  cent 
of  the  imaginative,  sentimental,  easily  digested  literature  ?  Why  is  it  that 
the  most  popular  reading  of  the  day  is  of  the  "  Helen's  Babies"  and 
"Other  People's  Children"  type?  Let  the  teacher  answer  these  ques- 
tions, and  ask  himself  whether  he  is  not  responsible  for  a  reform  in  this  di- 
rection. At  the  present  day  one  important  duty  of  the  teacher  is  to  develop 
in  the  child's  mind  a  relish  for  literature  of  a  more  substantial  character. 

27.  Is  the  character  represented  by  "William,"  in  the  piece  entitled  "The 
Ambitious  Youth,"  in  Sander's  Fourth  Reader,  page  156,  the  same  as  Mr. 
James  Piper,  in  the  piece  entitled  "The  Natural  Bridge,"  in  the  American 
Educational  Fifth  Reader,  page  206  ? 

28.  Please  analyze  the  senence:  He  does  not  own  as  much  as  the  fifth  part 
of  what  you  own.  James  Rybolt. 


answers. 

[The  answers  are  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  "Queries"  which  have  preceded.] 

11.  Yes. 

12.  In  the  nominative  case  after  "was  elected."  '  "President"  is  the  predi- 
cate, with  "was  elected"  as  copula.    See  Harvey's  Grammar,  page  66. 

13.  Objective  after  the  transitive  verb  "ran."    Harvey,  page  67. 

14.  Adverb,  qualifying  "lifts." 

15.  (<z)"These"  is  the  subject,  "are  worth"  the  predicate.  "More"  an  ad- 
verbial element,  first  class,  modifies  "are  worth."  "Nothing"  modifies  "more." 
"Worth"  is  an  adjective,  qualifying  the  subject.  (In  Harvey  says,  on  page 
32,  that  nouns  of  measure,  quantity,  time,  distance,  value,  or  direction,  are  in 
the  objective  case  without  a  governing  word.  Worcester  says,  in  his  diction- 
ary, "Worth  has  the  construction  of  a  preposition,  as  it  admits  the  objective 
case  after  it,  without  an  intervening  preposition  ;  as  "The  book  is  worth  a 
dollar." 

16.  A  compound  sentence. 

17.  Yes. 

18.  Adverb. 

19.  Noun,  in  objective  case  after  preposition  "a."  C.  H.  L. 
Elvaston,  III.,  July  12,  1877. 

10.  Since  "one-half  the  cost  of  book  increased  by  one-half  the  difference 
equals  the  cost  of  slate,"  twice  as  much,  or  the  wh<  le  cost  of  book  increased 
by  whole  difference,  equals  twice  the  cost  of  slate.  But  the  cost  of  book 
diminished  by  difference  equals  the  cost  of  slate.  Hence,  the  cost  of  slate 
equals  twice  the  difference ;  also,  one-half  the  cost  of  slate  equals  the  differ- 
ence. The  cost  of  slate  increased  by  the  difference,  or  one-half  cost  of  slate  equals 
cost  of  book.  Cost  of  slate  and  book  together  are  2l/2  times  cost  of  slate. 
As  both  together  cost  30  cents,  2]/z  times  cost  of  slate  equals  30  cents  ;  one- 
half  cost  of  slate  equals  6  cents,  the  difference.  Ans. — Cost  of  slate,  12  cts. 
Cost  of  book,  18  cts. 

11.  As  sheep  and  deer  have  the  plural  form  the  same  as  the  singular,  the 
possessive  plural  should  be  the  same  as  possessive  singular,  i.  e.  sheep's,  deer's. 

12.  In  the  sentence,  "Washington  was  elected  President  by  the  people," 
President  is  in  the  nominative  case.  Verbs  of  choosing,  electing,  naming, 
etc.,  take,  in  the  active  voice,  two  direct  objects,  one  of  the  person,  the  other 
of  the  office,  name,  ete.  In  the  passive  voice,  the  office  or  name  may  follow 
the  verb  as  a  predicate  nominative,  as  in  the  sentence  above. 

13.  Objective. 

14.  As  the  numeral  in  the  expression  "I  foot  square"  expresses  one  di- 
mension of  a  quantity  having  two  equal  dimensions,  it  can  only  be  multiplied 
(while  preserving  this  form  of  words)  by  a  perfect  square  whose  square  root 
shall  take  the  place  of  the  I  as  the  numeral  part  of  the  expression.  Thus,  in 
the  case  given  where  3  ft.  square  takes  the  place  of  I  ft. square,  each  dimension  has 
been  multiplied  by  3,  and  hence  the  whole  quantity  by  3X3  or  9.  If  we 
multiply  the  other  equal  also  by  9,  we  shall  have  3  feet  square  equals  9 
square  feet,  which  is  true  enough.  If  we  wish  truly  to  multiply  the  equals  by 
3,  we  must  limit  the  multiplication  to  a  single  dimension  in  the  first.  Thus, 
3X  (1  foot  square)  =3  square  feet,  which  is  also  true. 

Henry  M.  Douglass. 

23.  The  singular  properties  of  the  number  9  in  the  decimal  notation  are 
solely  due  to  the  fact  that  it  lacks  only  one  unit  of  the  radix.  If  you  take  a 
number  in  any  notation,  other  than  the  decimal,  that  has  a  uniform  scale,  the 
number  next  less  than  the  radix  has  the  same  properties  as  the  9  in  the  deci- 
mal notation.  Take  123456789X9  and  you  have  I  III  ill  101.  Take  12345 
X5  when  the  radix  is  6,  and  you  have  IIIIOI,  and  if  you  omit  the  4  the 
result  is  mil.    The  number  123456789  is  divisible  by  9,  and  12345  is  like- 
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wise  divisible  by  5  when  the  radix  is  6,  and,  in  general,  the  number  expressed 
by  the  significant  digits  of  any  uniform  scale  written  in  an  analogous  order,  is 
divisible  by  the  number  next  less  than  the  radix.  So,  it  seems,  that  to  pro- 
duce in  the  product  a  continuous  row  of  i's  equal  in  number  to  the  units  ex- 
pressed by  the  highest  significant  digit  used,  you  must  omit  the  next  to  the 
highest,  because,  when  it  is  multiplied  by  the  highest  and  the  result  is  in- 
creased by  the  units  of  its  own  order,  the  result  is  an  exact  number  of  units 
of  the  next  highest  order,  and  not  a  certain  number  with  a  remainder  of  I. 

S.  S.  Rockwood. 

Whitewater,  Wis 


Notes. 

RESPECTING  the  proposed  International  Educational  Congress  to  be  or- 
ganized in  connection  with  the  Paris  Exposition  next  year,  to  which  we 
referred  editorially  June  7,  the  London  Sclioolmaster  gives  the  following  ex- 
pression of  favor:  "We  are  sure  that  English  teachers  of  every  grade  will 
be  ready  to  assist  in  making  the  proposed  conference  a  success.  Cannot  the 
National  Union  of  Elementary  Teachers  and  the  College  of  Preceptors  be  of 
some  service  in  the  matter  ?  The  idea  is  a  good  one,  and  we  should  be  sorry 
to  find  it  abortive  through  any  lack  of  sympathy  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic." 

 The  colored  population  of  St.  Louis  have  succeeded  in  importing  three 

colored  persons,  one  from  Illinois  (Shurtleff  College),  one  from  Philadelphia, 
and  one  from  Ohio,  who  have  successfully  passed  the  examination  required 
for  a  teacher's  position  in  the  public  schools,  and  who  will  consequently  be 
placed  in  charge  of  colored  schools.  Other  candidates  are  present  ready  for 
examination,  among  them  two  young  men  from  Oberlin,  Ohio.  It  is  the  de- 
sign of  the  Board  to  place  the  colored  schools  in  charge  of  colored  teachers 

as  fast  as  such  teachers  can  be  found  competent  to  hold  the  position.  

Most  of  the  teachers  have  already  determined  how  they  will  spend  their  va- 
cations. Some  are  probably  resting,  or,  as  a  traveler  in  Scotland  expresses  it, 
"basking"  in  complete  absence  of  all  labor  and  thought.  But  they  may  get 
tired  of  this  before  the  vacation  is  over,  and  may  desire  something  to  break 
up  the  "dull  emptiness"  of  doing  nothing.  Some  are  probably  engaged  in 
studying.  Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  idea  for  us  all  to  mingle  more  among  the 
people  of  the  world,  and,  if  we  have  grown  into  any  formal  schoolmaster's 
ways,  get  those  ways  rubbed  off  by  coming  in  sharp  contact  with  business 

men?  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association  it 

was  remarked  how  few  of  those  who  took  an  active  part  had  that  formal  way 
by  which  they  could  be  "spotted"  as  school  teachers.  The  clearness  of 
thought,  the  directness  of  statement,  the  business-like  way,  and  the  executive 
ability  manifested  there  could  scarely  be  surpassed  in  any  legislative  body  in 

the  land.  If  we  want  to  educate  our  scholars  to  be  practical,  let  us  be 

practical  and  business-like  ourselves.  We  learn  that  Prof.  HamilPs  "Sum- 
mer School  of  Elocution"  is  very  largely  attended.  The  pupils  are  teachers 
and  professional  men  of  experience, — among  them  Miss  Chittenden,  precept- 
ress of  the  Ann  Arbor  High  School;  Miss  McCormick,  for  twenty  years 
teacher  of  reading  in  the  Cincinnati  schools ;  Prof.  Orcott,  Instructor  of  Elo- 
cution in  Dennison  University ;  Prof.  Fortner,  of  Hartsville  University,  and 
others  of  like  rank.    The  demand  for  instruction  in  reading  and  speaking  is 

greatly  increasing.  W.  J.  Shoup  &  Co.,  of  Dubuque,  la.,  announce  the 

Iowa  Normal  Monthly,  to  appear  August  1.  The  Wittenberger,  Spring- 
field, Ohio,  is  a  good  college  paper.  Its  mathematical  department  is  well 
conducted.  The  final  programme  for  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  at  Louisville,  Aug.  14,  15,  16,  shows  but  little  change 
from  the  preliminary  announcement  made  in  the  WEEKLY,  June  21.  The 
various  departments  of  the  Association  have  ample  provision  made  for  separ- 
ate meetings.  An  excursion  to  Mammoth  Cave  is  projected,  but  the  question 
will  be  left  for  the  Association  to  determine.  It  is  estimated  that  the  expense 
will  not  exceed  $10.  The  indications  are  favorable  for  a  large  and  interest- 
ing meeting.  We  shall  publish  a  full  programme  next  week.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  kindergarten  question  at  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association 
was  as  complete  and  satisfactory  as  any  that  has  occurred  in  this  country. 
The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  chiefly  to  that  subject,  and  its  relation  to. 
the  public  school  system  was  clearly  exposed  by  such  speakers  as  Prof.  W, 
N.  Hailman,  Prest.  W.  F.  Phelps,  Prest.  Geo.  S.  Albee,  Prest.  John  Bascom 
Hon.  W.  H.  Chandler,  Hon.  Edward  Searing,  and  others.  The  prevailing 
— almost  unanimous — semtiment  was  favorable  to  the  kindergarten,  though, 
in  spite  of  the  celebrated  success  of  the  effort  at  St.  Louis,  it  was  regarded  as 
unsafe  to  attempt  at  present  any  organization  of  the  kindergarten  in  connec- 
tion with  the  public  schools.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
matter  and  report  at  the  Executive  session  next  winter,  with  a  view  to  obtain- 


ing the  necessary  legislation  to  legalize  the  public  education  of  children  of 

the  kindergarten  age.  The  American  Philological  Association  last  year 

appointed  a  committee  on  reform  in  English  spelling,  which,  in  conjunction 
with  the  committee  from  the  Spelling  Reform  Association,  has  done  much 
during  the  year  to  bring  the  matter  prominently  before  the  educated  public. 
The  report  of  this  committee,  rendered  at  the  late  meeting  in  Baltimore,  rec- 
ommended that  the  Latin  and  other  languages  written  in  Roman  letters 
should  be  followed  in  using  a  single  sign  for  each  short  vowel,  and  its 
long,  distinguishing  them,  when  great  exactness  is  required,  by  a  diacritical 
mark.  The  alphabet  at  which  we  should  aim  should  have  thirty-two  letters, 
many  of  which  being  new,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  transition 
period.  The  report  suggested  the  various  forms  of  vowels,  consonants,  and 
digraphs  which  it  would  be  found  most  practicable  to  use. 

REVIEWS. 

COMMON  SENSE,  or,  First  Slefis  in  Political  Economy,  for  the  use  of 
Families  and  Normal  Classes,  and  of  pupils  in  District,  Elementary, 
and  Grammar  Schools  ;  being  a  popular  introduction  to  the  most  important 
truths  regarding  Labor  and  Capital.    By  M.  R.  Leverson,  Ph.  D.  (New  York: 

The  Author's  Publishing  Co.  l2mo.  pp.  215.    Price,  $1.25.)  In  twenty 

brief  chapters  this  work  presents  a  most  valuable  body  of  principles  and  facts, 
admirably  suited  to  its  purpose  ps  a  teacher's  text-book,  and  yet  simple  enough 
to  be  read  with  interest  by  pupils.  No  teacher  or  school  officer  can  afford  to 
be  without  this  contribution  to  professional  literature,  and  no  citizen  can  read 
it  without  profit.  Beginning  with  every-day  comforts  and  necessities  as  modes 
of  that  Wealth  which  is  the  fruit  of  past  and  the  basis  of  present  labor,  the 
various  subjects  of  Wages,  Interest,  Capital,  Protection,  and  Cooperation  are 
developed  so  clearly  and  yet  so  simply  as  to  excite  surpri.se  and  admiration. 
In  reading  it  one  sees  many  springs  of  life  and  action  laid  bare.  The  me- 
chanical execution  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Cotton's  Common  School  Geography.  Illustrated  by  numerous  engravings 
and  twenty-two  study  maps,  drawn  expressly  for  this  work,  and  specially 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  class-room.  To  which  are  added  two  full-paged 
railroad  maps,  showing  the  chief  routes  of  travel,  and  a  complete  series  of 
twelve  commercial  and  reference  maps  of  the  United  States.    (New  York  : 

Sheldon  &  Co.    Western  Agency,  117  and  119  State  Street,  Chicago.)  

For  nearly  ten  years  Colton's  Common  School  Geography  has  held  a 
prominent  place  among  the  best  text-books  on  the  science  of  geography. 
Within  the  past  year  a  new  impetus  has  been  given  to  this  subject  by  a  de- 
mand for  improvements  in  the  text-books,  and  especially  by  a  call  for  more 
special  geography  for  certain  states.  Not  to  be  behind  the  times,  the  publish- 
ers of  Colton's  geographies  have  revised  and  re-illustrated  this  work,  and  it 
now  stands,  especially  in  respect  to  illustrations,  unsurpassed  by  any  which  we 
have  seen.  Its  pages  present  a  pictorial  description  of  the  various  countries 
of  the  earth,  the  animals  which  inhabit  them,  and  the  industries  pursued  by 
their  inhabitants.  A  new  and  commendable  feature  of  the  maps  is  the 
prominence  given  (by  black  letter)  to  the  most  important  places  mentioned 
in  the  text.  The  coloring  of  the  maps  is  unusually  fine,  and  the  print  is 
clear.  The  railroad  maps  are  so  complete  and  accurate  that  they  are  said  to 
be  used  by  the  post-office  authorities  in  making  up  mails.  The  reference 
maps  of  each  state  are  colored  by  counties,  and  every  county  seat  and  impor- 
tant town  is  given,  while  minor  details  are  omitted  to  avoid  confusion.  The 
illustrations  are  not  only  very  abundant,  but  of  high  artistic  excellence,  many 
of  the  cuts  having  cost  over  a  hundred  dollars. 


PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 

THE  Metric  Bulletin.    Official  journal  of  the  American  Metric  Bureau 
July,  1876 — May,  1877. 
Ninth  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Normal  School,  at  White- 
water, for  the  Academic  year  1876-7.    Wm.  F.  Phelps,  A.  M.,  President. 

Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students  of  Hartsville  University 
for  the  College  year  1876-77.    Rev.  W.  J.  Pruner,  President. 

Public  Education. — Report  of  the  Special  Committee  Appointed  by  the 
Educational  Convention  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Golden  Gate  Grange, 
in  San  Francisco,  May  8,  1877.  Analysis  of  the  Public  School  System — 
Evils  of  the  Present  Educational  System,  and  Remedies  Suggested.  A.  W 
Thompson,  Chairman  of  Committee. 
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Colorado. 


DECISIONS. 

IT  is  the  duty  of  the  local  board  to  exclude  from  school  children  under  six 
years  of  age,  and  not  the  duty  of  the  County  Superintendent. 
A  bona  fide  removal  of  an  officer  beyond  the  limits  of  the  district  creates  a 
vacancy  in  the  board  and  no  resignation  is  necessary — (see  School  Law,  Sec. 
23,  p.  10.) 

A  district  treasurer  cannot  lawfully  pay  an  order  countersigned  by  the  sec- 
retary when  it  is  positively  known  to  the  treasurer  that  the  said  secretary  re- 
moved from  the  district  at  some  time  previous  to  the  date  of  the  order. 

In  taking  the  census  list,  children  are  to  be  listed  at  their  home.  The 
home  of  a  minor, — except  in  the  case  of  a  married  minor, — is  at  the  home  of 
his  or  her  parents  or  guardians. 

Section  54  of  the  School  Law  applies  only  to  the  case  specified  herein,  i,  e., 
children  attending  private  boarding  schools.  Therefore  Section  53  is  to  be 
construed  without  reference  to  54,  except  where  it  specially  applies.  The 
last  clause  of  53  gives  the  county  superintendent  revising  power. 

This  is,  (1st).  As  a  protection  against  fraud  and  carelessness.  (2d).  To 
prevent  the  listing  in  two  districts  of  children  who  may  remove  from  one  dis- 
trict after  being  enumerated  there — but  within  the  twenty  days  allowed  for 
making  the  list,  and  thus  be  taken  also  in  the  district  to  which  they  have  re- 
moved.   In  such  cases  the  names  should  be  retained  in  the  latter  district. 

A  County  Superintendent  should  never  give  a  teacher's  certificates  to  an  ap- 
plicant about  whose  moral  character  he  has  the  least  doubt. 

CIRCULAR. 

To  County  Superintendents  : 

Besides  the  annual  report,  every  district  secretary  should  forward  to  you  a 
Census  List  (see  Sac.  53,  p.  22  of  Scho  >l  Law),  giving  the  name  and  age  of 
every  person  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21,  in  hi-;  district,  and  this  list  must 
be  sworn  to,  before  yourself  or  some  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths. 
It  is  your  duty  to  compare  these  lists  to  see  that  no  person  is  counted  in  two 
districts, — then  upon  these  census  lists  you  apportion  the  School  Fund — not 
on  the  reports. 

This  census  is  very  important,  and  demands  your  supervising  care.  If 
not  taken  in  any  district,  have  it  done  immediately.  The  time  is  past,  but  I 
advise  you  to  receive  it  up  to  September,  if  you  cunnot  get  it  sooner,  and  give 
notice  now  that  unless  you  have  this  census  list  you  cannot  apportion 
money  to  the  district  the  coming  year, — see  School  Law  Sec.  72.  You  can- 
not apportion  on  an  old  list.  A  little  trouble  now  in  looking  after  this  matter 
will  be  a  blessing  to  many  districts  with  slack  officers  and  save  yourself  much 
annoyance  in  the  future. 

Denver,  July  20,  1877. 


Evans  people  are  talking  of  a  normal  school.  Boulder  has  elected  Miss 

M.  A.  Thomas  principal  of  her  graded  school  lor  the  coming  year.  

Twenty-three  applicants  presented  themselves  for  examination  in  East  Den- 
ver last  week,  and  seven  received  certificates,  and  from  these  seven  there 
were  selected  two  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  corps  of  teachers.  The  vacancies 
are  caused  by  the  opening  of  two  new  rooms  to  accomodate  our  increased 
population,  and  not  by  the  departure  of  any  of  our  teachers  of  last  year,  as 
every  teacher  in  the  school  is  reelected,  a  fact  that  speaks  well  for  both  teachers 
and  Board.  When  our  Board  add  thorough,  systematic  instruction,  in  all  the 
grades,  in  music  and  drawing,  we  shall  feel  that  our  Denver  schools  are  not 

one  whit  behind  those  in  the  older  cities  of  the  "  States."  Dr.  Jos.  A. 

Sevvall,  formerly  of  Normal,  III., — the  newly  elected  President  of  our  Univer- 
sity at  Boulder — has  arrived  on  the  ground,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  this  first 
step  of  the  Regents  has  been  wisely  taken — in  appointing  Dr.  Sewall  to  the 
onerous  task  of —  we  had  almi-st  written  creating — an  institution  of  learning. 
Welcome  Dr.  Sewall.  His  record  has  been  a  noble  one  :  his  presence  is  in- 
spiring.   Upon  him  hang  our  hopes  for  the  success  of  our  chief  educational 


institution.    We  pray  God  to  guide  his  feet  in  the  unknown  path  that  lies  be- 
fore him,  and  we  think  we  may  safely  assure  him  of  the  hearty,  helpful  co- 
operation of  every  educator  in  the  state. 
Denver,  July  20,  1877. 


Wisconsin. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL — WHITEWATER — CALENDAR  FOR  1877-8. 

EXAMINATION  for  admission,  Tuesday,  August  28.  Fall  term  begins 
Wednesday,  August  29.  Holiday  recess,  December  22  to  December  29. 
Session  resumed  Monday,  December  31.  Fall  terms  ends  Thursday,  January 
17,  1878.  Winter  vacation  from  January  18  to  January  28.  Examination 
for  admission  January  29.  Spring  terms  begins  January  30,  1878,  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  dates  for  the  examinations  for  admission.  Stu- 
dents are  expected  to  be  prompt  at  the  opening  of  the  terms.  For  catalogues 
or  other  information  address  the  President. 


INSTITUTES — SUMMER  AND  FALL  OF  1877 — REVISED  LIST. 


County. 
Sauk, 
Richland, 
Calumet, 
Juneau, 
Walworth, 
Clark, 
Grant, 
Outagamie, 
Lafayette, 
Eau  Claire, 
Sheboygan, 
Waupaca, 
Ozaukee, 
Rock  2d, 
Chippewa, 
Pepin, 

Washington, 

Jackson, 

Vernon, 

Buffalo, 

Manitowoc, 

Rock  1st, 

St.  Croix, 

Kenosha, 

Crawford, 

Pierce, 

Marathon, 

Brown, 

Waushara, 

Racine, 

Polk, 

Taylor, 

La  Crosse, 

Marquette, 

Door. 

Barron, 

Adams, 

Oconto, 


Place. 
Baraboo, 
Richland  Center, 
Chilton, 
Elroy, 
Elkhorn, 
Greenwood, 
Platteville, 
Appleton, 
Darlington, 
Eau  Claire, 
Sheboygan, 
Waupaca, 
Pt.  Washington, 
Clinton, 

Chippewa  Falls, 

Durand, 

West  Bend, 

B.  R.  Falls, 

Viroqua, 

Alma, 

Manitowoc, 

Evansville, 

New  Richmond, 

Kenosha, 

Mt.  Sterling, 

Ellsworth, 

Wausau, 

West  DePere, 

Wautoma, 

Rochester, 

St.  Croix  Falls, 

Medford, 

West  Salem, 

Packwaukee, 

Sturgeon  Bay, 

Rice  Lake, 

Friendship, 

Oconto, 


Date. 

Aug.  6 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  18 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  20, 
Aug.  20 
Aug-  20 
Aug.  20, 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  27 
Aug.  27 
Aug.  27 
Aug.  27 
Aug.  27 
Sept.  3 
Sept.  3 
Sept.  3 
Sept.  3 
Sept.  IO. 
Sept.  10 
Sept.  10 
Sept.  17 
Sept.  17 
Sept.  24 
Sept.  24 
Sept.  24 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Madison,  July  13th,  1877. 


Duration.  Conductors. 

2  weeks,  A.  Earthman  and  J.  T.  Lunn. 

2  weeks,  Rockwook  &  W.  S.  Johnson. 

2  weeks,  R.  Graham. 

2  weeks,  D.  McGregor. 

I  week,  A.  Salisbury. 

1  week,  J.  B.  Thayer. 

2  weeks,  Geo.  Beck  &  Supt.  Guernsey. 
2  weeks,  H.  Barns  and  R.  Schmidt. 

2  weeks,  J.  H.  Terry  and  H.  Jane. 
2  weeks,  Parker  &  B.  M.  Reynolds. 
2  weeks,  B.F.  Anderson  &  W.F. Brier 
2  weeks,  J.  Q  Emery  &  J.  Burnham. 
2  weeks,  C.  F.  Viebahn. 
1  week,  A.  Salisbury. 

1  week,  J.  B.  Thayer. 

2  weeks,  L.  D.  Harvey  &  A.  A.  Miller. 
2  weeks,  M.  Kirwan  &  A.  E.  Chase. 
2  weeks,  Smith  &  De  La  Matyr. 

2  weeks,  A.  J.  Hutton  &  J.  M.  Rait. 
I  week,  A.  Earthman. 
I  week,  R.  Graham. 
1  week,  D.  McGregor. 
1  week,  J.  B.  Thayer. 

1  week,  A.  Salisbury. 

2  weeks,  D.  McGregor. 
I  week,  J.  B.  Thayer. 
I  week,  R.  Graham. 

1  week,  M.  Kirwin. 

1  week,  R.  Graham. 

2  weeks,  A.  Salisbury. 
2  weeks,  J.  B.  Thayer. 

1  week,  R.  Graham. 

2  weeks,  D.  McGregor. 
2  weeks,  R.  Graham. 

1  week,  A.  Salisbury. 

2  weeks,  J.  B."  Thayer. 
2  weeks,  D.  McGregor. 
1  week,  R.  Graham. 

Edward  Searing, 
W.  H.  Chandler, 
Institute  Committee. 


Indiana. 

THE  Woodruff  expedition  around  the  world  promises  complete  success  in 
every  particular.  The  full  number  of  students,  200,  will  undoubtedly 
go.  The  managers  are  making  an  effort  to  secure  from  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment an  official  recognition,  as  such  recognition  will  not  only  give  the  expe- 
dition prestige,  but  will  save  expense  on  account  of  securing  facility  of  port  of 
entry  and  freedom  from  quarantine  detention.  The  expedition  will  leave 
New  York  if  official  sanction  from  the  Cabinet  can  be  secured  before  that 

time,  otherwise  there  will  be  a  delay  until  after  the  meeting  of  Congress.  

Wabash  College  :  The  Peck  bequest,  including  interest  from  the  July  pre- 
vious to  Mr.  Peck's  death,  amounts  to  $  124,000.  By  this  bequest  the  Chair 
of  Chemistry  is  fully  endowed  to  the  amount  of  $20,000,  and  the  Chair  of 
Natural  Philosophy  receives  $15,000  towards  its  erdowment.  The  expenses 
of  the  College  for  the  past  year  have  been  $40,000  and  income  $41,000  inde- 
pendent of  donations  and  Mr.  Peck's  bequest.  $3,000  have  been  spent  in  as- 
sisting indigent  students.  The  endowment  fund  now  reaches  the  sum  of 
$200,000.  The  property  of  the  College,  independent  of  the  above,  amounts  to 
$400,000,  and  there  is  no  debt.  The  board  ordered  the  expenditure  of  $1,800 
in  the  purchase  of  apparatus.  Few  colleges  in  the  West  in  these  close  times 
can  exhibit  so  encouraging  a  financial  condition,  and  none  are  more  worthy 

of  high  prosperity.  As  stated  in  a  former  number  of  the  Weekly,  Asbury 

University  graduated  an  unprecedentedly  large  class  at  its  late  Commencement, 
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lumbering  51.  The  board  of  trustees  by  the  casting  vote  of  its  president, 
fudge  Downey,  adopted  a  rule  for  the  annual  election  of  all  the  members  of 
he  faculty,  except  the  President.  This  seems  to  be  carrying  the  policy  of 
tineracy  to  an  extreme.  Rev.  Dr.  Andrus,  formerly  president  of  the  Col- 
ege,  and  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  new  measure,  justifies  it  upon  the  plea 
hat  "  annual  elections  or  appointments  are  the  rule  in  all  the  regular  work  of 
he  Methodist  Church.  There  are  no  exceptions  to  periodical  expirations  of 
(ffice  in  all  the  work  of  the  Methodist  Church,  only  in  case  of  the  Bishops." 
)r.  Andrus  asserts  that  there  is  a  very  rapidly  advancing  sentiment  in  favor 
>f  bringing  that  office  into  the  category  of  limitation.    He  says  that  he  should 

urely  vote  for  it,  if  the  opportunity  were  offered.  The  following  resolu- 

ion  was  introduced  by  the  Committee  on  Teachers,  at  the  Meeting  of  the  In- 
lianapolis  School  Board,  held  July  2,  and  was  unanimously  adopted,  Re- 
wived:  That  we  have  witnessed  the  late  Commencement  exercises  of  the 
rligh  School  with  unmingled  satisfaction.  The  essays  and  orations  of  the 
graduates  were  marked  by  good  common  sense,  accuracy  and  perspicuity  of 
,tyle,  an  absence  of  attempts  at  mere  display  and  of  bombast  and  affectation  ; 
hus  giving  to  the  public  the  solid  proof  that  their  training  has  been  effective 
ind  judicious  in  a  high  degree. 


Minnesota. 


EVERY  body  has  graduated. 
Every  parentis  delighted. 
Every  school  has  done  its  best,  and 

Every  .'newspaper  has  done  its  duty  in  reporting  pleasant  exercises. 
Essays  and  orations  have  been  wafted  upon  every  wind  from 
Every  high  school  window,  and  we  wonder  what  there  is  left  to  live  for. 
 The  corner  stone  of  St.  Olaf's  College  at  Northfield  was  laid  with  appro- 
mate  ceremonies  upon  the  4th.    This  institution  is  being  built  by  the  Norwe- 
gians.   Its  object  is  a  thorough  intellectual  and  Christian  training.  Supt. 

bobbins  of  Sauk  Centre  Union  School  reports  no  tardiness  in  the  Grammar 
lepartment  throughout  the  year,  and  only  18  cases  in  the  whole  school  for 
he  year.    1,175  visitors  for  a  total  enrollment  of  322  pupils.    Truly  that 

;chool  must  be  the  apple  of  the  eye  of  Sauk  Centre.  The  Teachers'  Asso- 

:iation  of  the  same  place  held  a  meeting  June  29th.  Profs.  Kiehle  and  Gray 
)f  the  St.  Cloud  Normal  School  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  the  meet- 

ng.  Minneapolis  E.  D.  has  closed  its  High  School  department,  tranferring 

he  pupils  to  the  preparatory  department  of  the  University.  The  new  High 

School  building  in  Minneapolis  W.  D.  is  being  pushed  forward  as  fast  as  men 
ind  money  can  do  it,  but  it  will  not  be  ready  for  occupancy  before  January 
1,  1878.  The  new  Jefferson  school  building  is  enclosed,  and  will  be  ready 
it  the  opening  of  the  fall  term.    The  citizens  of  Minneapolis  are  justly  proud 

jf  these  two  buildings.    No  bonds  have  been  issued  to  pay  for  them.  

Supt.  Burt  is  perfecting  arrangements  for  State  Teachers'  Institutes  to  be  held 
during  the  coming  three  months. 


Illinois. 


WE  present  herewith  the  report  of  the  Dixon  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
School  Principals.  The  contradictory  reports  respecting  the  meeting 
kept  away  many  who  would  have  been  present  if  they  had  not  supposed  that 
the  meeting  was  given  up.  We  regard  this  Society  and  the  County  Superin- 
tendents' Association  as  the  working  organizations,  and  as  of  much  greater 
yalue  than  the  general  Association  : 

Proceedings  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  School 
Principals  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  Held  at  Dixon  July  ii  and  12, 
1877- 

The  Society  met  at  the  Court  House  at  9  A.  M.,  and  commenced  its  exer- 
cises with  the  following  programme: 

Wednesday,  9  A.  m. — Address  of  Welcome,  E.  C.  Smith.  9  -.30 — Presi- 
dent's Address.  10.00—"  Time  and  Conditions  of  Promotion."  Discussion 
opened  by  Leslie  Lewis,  Hyde  Park.  11.00 — "Purpose  and  Manner  of 
Conducting  Teachers'  Meetings."  Discussion  opened  by  W.  B.  Powell,  Au- 
rora. 2.00  p.  m. — "  Treatment  of  Dull  Pupils."  Discussion  opened  by  P. 
R.  Walker,  Rochelle.  3.00  P.  M. — "  Are  Recesses  Morally  or  Physically 
Beneficial  ?"    Discussion  opened  by  H.  H.  Smith,  Ottawa,  111. 

Thursday,  9.00  a.  m. — General  Business.  9:30 — "  Defects  of  Our  Graded 
Schools."    Discussion  opened  by  E.  C.  Smith,  Dixon. 

The  Society  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Mr.  M.  Andrews,  of  Galesburg. 
It  was  moved  and  carried  to  adjourn  at  3:30  this  afternoon  for  the  pupose  of 
taking  an  excursion  up  Rock  River  on  the  pleasure  steamer  Rover  to  view 
the  fine  scenery  along  its  banks.  Mr.  E.  C.  Smith,  in  his  most  happy  manner, 
gave  the  Address  of  Welcome,  which  was  responded  to  by  the  President,  Mr. 
M.  L.  Seymour  The  Annual  Address  was  then  given  by  the  President  to  an 
attentive  and  interested  audience.  The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed 
Committee  on  President's  Address :  Lyman  Gregory,  Moline ;  J.  M.  Piper, 
Sterling.    The  following  Committees  were  also  appointed  : 

Auditing  Committee:  —  '].  E.  Brown,  Decatur;  S.  H.  Stickney,  Altoona;  C. 
R.  Scudder,  Ashton. 

Nominating  Committee: — W.  B.  Powell. _Aurora ;  P.  R.  Walker,  Rochelle; 
P  Goodrich,  Pecatonica. 

Committee  on  Resolutions: — L.  M.  Hastings,  Aurora;  Wm,; Jenkins.^Men- 
dota;  F.  A.  North,  Mt.  Sterling. 


The  Secretary  then  took  up  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  "  Time  and 
Conditions  of  Promotions."  This  discussion  was  opened  in  an  able  manner 
by  Mr.  Leslie  Lewis,  of  Hyde  Park.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Gregory,  of 
Moline  ;  Mr.  Wells,  of  Ogle;  Mr.  Gibson  of  Belvidere;  and  others.  The  sub- 
ject, "  The  Purpose  and  Manner  of  Conducting  Teachers'  Meetings,"  was 
then  taken  up,  the  discussion  being  opened  by  W.  B.  Powell,  followed  by 
Messrs.  Freeman,  of  Pole;  Andrews,  of  Galesburg  ;  Brown,  of  Decatur,  and 
others.  Many  useful  suggestions  were  made,  and  great  interest  was  elicited 
in  the  discussion  of  this  question.  The  Society  then  took  a  recess  until  1:30 
P.  M. 

The  Society  met  at  1:30,  when  Mr.  P.  R.  Walker  opened  the  discussion  of 
the  subject,  "  Treatment  of  Dull  Pupils."  He  was  followed  by  Messrs.  Hart- 
well,  of  North  Dixon;  Jenkins,  Gregory,  Andrews,  and  Gibson.  Prof.  A.  A. 
Griffith  was  then  called  upon  for  an  exercise  in  elocution,  which  he  gave  in 
his  usual  fine  style,  and  an  invitation  was  extended  to  him  and  his  children 
to  give  an  entertainment  this  evening,  which  he  accepted.  Rev.  S.  S.  Waltz 
offered  the  free  use  of  the  Lutheran  Church  for  this  exercise.  The  question, 
"  Are  Recesses  Morally  and  Physically  Beneficial,"  was  then  discussed. 
Messrs.  H.  H.  Smith,  Powell,  Lewis,  and  others.  The  general  sentiment 
appeared  to  be  against  these  time-honored  fifteen  "minute  recesses.  Society 
adjourned  to  meet  at  9  A.  M.  Thursday. 

THURSDAY. — Society  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  and  exercises  opened 
with  prayer  by  A.  A.  Griffith.  The  following  reports  of  Committees  were 
then  read  and  approved  : 

Nominating  Committee: — For  President,  L.  Gregory,  Moline  ;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, J.  W.  Gibson,  Belvidere;  Secretary,  J.  M.  Piper,  Sterling;  Treasurer, 
I.  E.  Brown,  Decatur. 

Executive  Committee: — J.  H.  Freeman,  Polo;  J.  W.  Cook,  Normal; 
Chas.  I.  Parker,  Oakland. 

Committee  on  Resolutions: — Resolved,  that  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Society 
are  due  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Lee  County 
for  the  free  use  of  the  Court  Room  for  our  sessions,  also,  to  Rev.  S.  S.  Waltz, 
for  the  use  of  the  church  of  which  he  is  the  pastor,  and  Prof.  A.  A.  Griffith 
and  his  children  for  the  the  pleasing  and  instructive  entertainment  given  by 
them  at  the  church.  Commmittee  on  President's  Address  reported  as  follows  : 
1.  In  regard  to  high  schools  and  graduating  exercises  they  fully  concur 
with  the  President,  and  recommend  our  fellow  teachers  to  use  every  fair 
means  to  sustain  the  high  schools  and  to  encourage  the  interest  taken  in  the 
graduating  exercises.  2.  That  the  causes  mentioned  as  affecting  the  reduc- 
tion of  salaries  and  the  advice  relative  thereto  are  worthy  of  commendation 
and  should  receive  careful  attention.  We  cannot  but  add  that  we  severely 
condemn  the  practice  of  underbidding  as  non-professional  and  ungentlemanly . 
3.  We  fully  endorse  the  views  expressed  in  regard  to  election  of  studies,  illus- 
trative work,  and  to  keeping  the  Principals'  Society  a  separate  organization. 
That  we  approve  the  President's  views  relative  to  the  bill  introduced  at  the 
last  session  of  the  Legislature  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  sys- 
em  of  school  books.  That  we  regard  all  such  measures  as  unjust  to  all 
parties  and  unwise  in  many  particulars.  Your  Committee  recommends  the 
publication  of  the  President's  address  in  The  Educational  Weekly.  The 
above  report  was  unanimously  adopted  as  the  sentiment  of  this  Society. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  H.  H.  Smith  :  Resolved,  That 
we  recognize  in  The  Educational  Weekly  an  able  and  useful  journal  and 
recommend  that  its  use  be  made  more  general  among  our  teachers.  Prof.  N. 
C.  Dougherty  moved  to  amend  by  including  also  the  N.  E.  "Journal  of  Edu- 
cation. Prof.  Lewis,  Hyde  Park,  moved  to  insert  also  the  name  of  Pomeroy's 
Democrat.  The  amendments  were  lost  and  the  following  substitute  was 
then  offered  and  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  our  teachers  to  subscribe  and  read  some  educa- 
tional journal. 

The  time  for  final  adjournment  having  arrived,  the  President  returned  his 
hearty  thanks  to  the  Society  for  its  courtesies  and  honors  and  expressing  what 
was  felt  by  each  member  that  the  present  session  of  the  Principals'  Society  of 
Illinois  has  been  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  profitable  meetings  of  the 
Society  since  its  inception.  H.  H.  Smith,  Secretary. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Gregory  died  at  Buffalo  about  the  first  inst.  She  had  been 
an  invalid  for  several  years.  Doctor  Gregory  was  not  with  her  at  the  time, 
having  returned  to  Champaign  for  a  brief  visit.  Her  death  was  not  unex- 
pected. The  sympathies  of  a  wide  circle  of  friends  are  extended  to  her  hus- 
band in  his  sad  affliction.  Henry  County  will  have  a  double  session  of  its 

institute  this  year,  the  first  session  being  held  at  Geneseo,  July  9-27,  and 
the  second  at  Galva,  July  30-Aug.  17.  Competent  instructors  have  been  se- 
cured to  assist  Supt.  Barge.  Mr.  George  Blount  has  been  elected  principal 

of  the  Lexington  schools  at  a  salary  of  $1,000.  Miss  Addie  Goodrich  of  the 

last  Normal  class  is  very  ill  at  Normal.  The  Peoria  County  Normal  School 

graduated  a  class  of  twelve  this  year.  The  total  number  of  graduates  is  now 
fifty-eight.  The  attendance  last  year  was  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  ex- 
pense to  the  county  is  twenty  six  thousandths  of  one  per  cent  on  the  assess- 
ment. The  Perry  County  Institute  begins  at  Du  Quoin  Aug.  6,  and  con- 
tinues four    weeks.  Miss  Belle  Moore,  of  Pike  County,  a  graduate  of 

the  Illinois  Normal  School,  Class  of  '63,  is  an  independent  candidate  for 

County  Superintendent    of  Schools.  Arrangements    are  making  for  a 

Teachers'  Meeting  in  Fulton  County,  to  commence  about  Aug.  20.  The 

Livingston  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  continue  two  weeks  Pom  Aug.  20. 

 The  Amboy  High  School  graduated  a  class  of  eight  this  year.  The 

Dewitt  County  Institute  will  be  held  at  Clinton,  beginning  July  30  and  con- 
tinuing four  weeks.  A  normal  institute  will  be  held  at  Flora,  commencing 

Aug.  6,  and  continuing  four  weeks.    It  will  be  conducted  by  Profs.  Brownlee 

and  Foster  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  University.  Supt.  Brand,  of 

Jo  Daviess  County,  will  hold  a  two  weeks'  institute,  begimi.ng  Aug.  20. 
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WM.  HAYS  VS.  DISTRICT  TWP.    JEFFERSON  —  APPEAL  FROM  BUTLER  COUNTY. 

IN  this  case  the  board  of  directors  re-located  the  site  for  a  school-house  in 
in  Sub-district  No.  3.,  changing  it  from  the  northeast  corner  of  section 
35  to  the  center  of  the  district,  one-half  farther  north. 

Appeal  was  taken  to  the  County  Superintendent,  who,  on  trial,  affirmed  the 
action  of  the  board.  From  his  decision  Win,  Hays  appeals  to  this  depart- 
ment. 

Sub-district  No.  3  is  three  sections  in  length  and  two  in  width,  comprising 
sections  23,  24,  25,  26,  35  and  36.  The  school-house  stands  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  section  35,  or,  in  the  center  of  the  four  sections  25,  26,  35  and 
36.  The  large  size  of  the  district  and  the  fact  that  sections  25  and  26  have  a 
number  of  wide  sloughs  running  through  them,  have  caused  great  dissatisfac- 
tion to  a  portion  of  the  residents.  To  compromise  the  matter  an  effort  was 
made  to  locate  a  road  connecting  the  two  roads  running  east  and  west  through 
the  district  and  passing  by  the  center.  This  road  would  be  one  and  a  half 
miles  long. 

The  supervisors,  probably  at  their  September  meeting,  ordered  a  part  of 
this  road,  one  mile  commencing  at  the  quarter  post  between  section  23  and 
24  and  running  south,  to  be  opened  on  certain  conditions  which  were  to  be 
fulfilled  before  their  January  session.  The  record  shows  that  these  conditions 
were  not  fulfilled  by  that  time,  and  does  not  show  any  final  action  as  provided 
by  section  947  of  the  Code.  Hence,  the  road  has  not  been  established  by 
law,  neither  does  the  evidence  show  that  it  has  been  established  in  fact,  unless 
the  hauling  of  a  few  loads  of  hay  along  the  prairie  makes  a  road  of  the  wagon- 
track.  Hence,  if  for  no  other  reason,  the  action  of  the  board  violated  the 
law  by  locating  the  house  away  from  a  public  highway,  and  the  County 
Superintendent  erred  in  affirming  said  action. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  satisfy  himself,  that  all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  law  are  strictly  observed  in  the  location  of  a  school-house.  We 
are  strongly  in  favor  of  supporting  boards  in  their  exercises  of  discretionary 
power,  but  an  appeal  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  equity  of  the  case. 

To  remove  a  school-house  from  the  center  of  a  four  section  district  to  ac- 
commodate a  larger  district  which  must  sooner  or  later  be  reduced,  is,  to  say 
the  least,  unwise. 

Besides,  equity  in  this  case  is  utterly  disregarded,  when  persons  are  obliged 
to  travel  five  miles  by  the  road,  to  a  school-house  situated  in  a  cul  de  sac, 
or  at  the  end  of  the  road.  This  is  not  bettered  by  the  fact  that  this  location 
is  the  center  of  the  district.  Would  it  be  wise  to  locate  in  such  ceuter,  pro- 
vided it  was  a  duck  pond  ?  From  the  evidence  this  is  but  little  better,  be- 
cause surrounded  by  sloughs  on  all  sides. 

In  a  district  three  miles  long  and  two  miles  wide,  there  is  great  probability 
that  some  will  be  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  school  by  reason  of  distance. 
It  is  suggested  that  if  the  requisite  number  of  children  is  not  lacking,  the 
board  re-district  sub-districts  3  and  5,  making  three  sub-districts  of  four  sec- 
tions each,  instead  of  two  with  six  each.  This  would  seem  to  remove  all 
difficulty  of  location  of  school-house  sites. 

As  the  action  of  the  board  violated  law  in  not  establishing  the  school- 
house  site  upon  a  public  highway,  and  since  the  County  Superintendent  sus- 
tained the  order,  his  decision  is  hereby  reversed.       C.  W.  von  Coelln, 

Des  Moines,  July  6,  1877.  Supt.  Public  Instruction. 


Educational  News. 


MICHIGAN. — Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Legislature  made  it  necessary 
for  the  University  to  curtail  expenses,  five  of  the  assistant  professors 
have  been  given  indefinite  leave  of  absence,  and  students'  fees  have  been 
somewhat  increased.  Dr.  Hawkes,  of  Chicago,  has  accepted  the  position  of 
lecturer  in  the  Homoeopathic  College.  Prof.  Wm.  H.  Pettee  has  resigned  his 
position  as  Professor  of  Mining  Engineering,  and  accepted  that  of  Geology. 
C.  K.  Weed,  of  Leona,  N.  Y.,  has  accepted  the  Chair  of  Physics.  Prof.  C. 
L.  Ford  was  requested  to  fill  the  Chair  and  perform  the  duties  of  Prof,  of 
Physiology.  In  the  Medical  Department  several  important  changes  have 
been  announced  The  course  of  instruction  hereafter  will  continue  nine 
months  instead  of  six,  and  a  higher  standard  of  qualification  will  be  required 

for  graduation.    Numerous  changes  have  been  made  in  the  faculty.  Two 

ot  Flint's  best  teachers,  Prof.  Delos  Fall,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  and 
Miss  Ida  Andrews,  Principal  of  the  Fourth  Ward  School,  concluded  that  in 
union  there  is  strength,  and  were  married  July  18;  also  Mr.  Fall's  classmate 
in  college,  Mr.  J.  W.  Parker,  who  was  married  to  Miss  Annie  M.  Hopper  the 
same  day,  and  who  united  with  the  former  couple  in  giving  a  reception  at 

the  Institute  in  Flint  on  the  evening  of  that  day.  Prof.  Tower,  who  has 

had  charge  of  the  Charlotte  public  schools  for  two  or  three  years,  goes  to 

Dowagiac  next  year.  Prof.  McLouth's  summer  class  in  experimental 

physics  and  chemistry  numbers  twenty.  The  friends  and  enemies  of  the 

High  School  at  Ionia  assembled  at  the  annual  school  meeting  and  after  a  hot 
contest  the  friends  of  the  school  carried  the  election  of  new  trustees  two  to 

one.  Salaries  have  been  reduced  somewhat  in  Ann  Arbor,  though  not 

uniformly.  There  still  remains  a  greater  discrepancy  between  them  than  in 
other  places.  In  the  Flint  schools,  for  the  year  ending  June  22,  the  attend- 
ance was  as  follow  :  Number  of  pupils  enrolled,  1,916.  Average  number  be- 
longing during  the  year,  1,326.4.  Average  daily  attendance,  1,218.5.  Per 
cent  of  attendance,  on  average  No.  belonging,  91.8.  Number  belonging  at 
close  of  the  year,  June  22,  1,179.    Visits  by  parents  and  others  during  the 


year,  1,063.  Twenty-four  graduates  from  the  West  Side  School  at  Jackson, 

July  13,  Prof.  U.  W.  Lawton,  Principal. 

Minnesota. — Of  the  five  female  teachers  elected  to  teach  in  the  Union 
School  at  St.  Cloud,  Misses  Owen,  Smith,  and  Moore  are  graduates  of  the  St. 
Cloud  Normal  School,  Miss  Furlow  is  of  Rochester,  Minn.,  and  Miss  Bridg- 

man  is  of  South  Amherst,  Mass.  The  Manitoba  Daily  Free  Press  says  that 

Dr.  C.  N.  Hewitt,  of  the  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Health  ;  Prof.  N.  H. 
Winchell,  State  Geologist  of  Minnesota,  and  Prof.  Peckham,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Minnesota  State  University,  have  been  making  a  scientific 
analysis  of  the  water  supply  of  the  Red  River  country,  from  which  it  is  ex- 
pected that  a  report  will  be  made  which  will  prove  as  favorable  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Manitoba  as  of  Minnesota.  Prof.  Gedge,  of  St.  Paul,  has  been 

elected  Principal  of  the  High  School  of  Mankato.  Patrick  Gorman,  formerly 

of  Lanesboro,  has  been  employed  as  Principal  of  the  Independent  District 
School,  St.  Cloud,  at  a  salary  of  $800  for  nine  months.— — Prof.  J.  B.  Clark 
has  been  elected  to  the  Chair  of  History  and  Political  Economy  in  Carleton 
College.    The  outlook  for  this  institution  next  year  is  promising.    Board — 

under  charge  of  the  matron — costs  only  $2.75  per  week.  E.  A.  Parks  has 

been  elected  Principal  of  the  St.  Cloud  Union  School.  He  comes  from  Bel- 
fast, N.  Y., — is  a  graduate  of  the  Geneseo  State  Normal  School.  Miss  E. 

A.  McKenney,  a  graduate  of  the  St.  Cloud  Normal  School,  has  received  an 

appointment  to  a  position  in  the  Red  Wing  graded  School.  The  following 

from  the  St.  Cloud  Journal-Press  will  tell  its  own  story  :  "  The  Board  of 
Education  of  the  St.  Cloud  School  District,  at  the  meeting  Monday  evening, 
made  a  contract  with  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  (successors  to  Wilson, 
Hinkle  &  Co. ),  of  Cincinnati,  by  which  the  latter  engage  to  furnish  all  the 
books  needed  during  the  ensuing  five  years  at  rates  about  one-half  of  the 
present  prices.  The  contract  includes  the  following  standard  school  books  : 
Harvey's  Readers — 1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  5th;  Harvey's  Language  Lessons; 
Harvey's  Elementary  Grammar ;  White's  Primary  Arithmetic  ;  White's  Com- 
plete Arithmetic  ;  Eclectic  Geography,  No.  I  ;  Eclectic  Geography;  No.  2 ; 
Venable's  United  States  History  ;  Brown's  Physiology  ;  Norton's  Philosophy ; 
Eclectic  Copy  Books.  And  other  books  wanted  by  the  district  are  to  be  fur- 
nished at  the  same  discount.  This  is  a  very  favorable  contract  for  the  dis- 
trict, especially  as  many  of  the  books  on  the  list  are  already  in  use  in  our 
schools.  There  are  but  two  or  three  cities  in  the  United  States  which  obtain 
books  at  as  low  prices  as  these  are  offered  at.  The  county  commissioners,  as 
will  be  seen  by  a  resolution  published  in  another  column,  have  instructed 
the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  to  decline  to  take  any  action  un- 
der the  Merrill  bill  and  to  inform  the  officers  of  the  different  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  county  that  they  can  supply  their  schools  with  books,  from  Van 
Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  at  the  same  rates  as  have  been  secured  by  the  St.  Cloud 
and  Sauk  Centre  districts.  We  would  recommed  the  different  district  officials 
to  take  prompt  action,  and  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  for  obtaining 
school  books  of  the  very  highest  order,  published  by  a  responsible  house,  at 
low  prices,  without  any  of  the  machinery  or  risk  of  the  Merrill  law.  We 
learn  from  Major  J.  E.  Hamilton,  the  courteous  agent  by  whom  the  Cincin- 
nati house  was  represented,  that  arrangements  will  be  made  by  the  publishers 
with  some  dealers  here  and  at  Sauk  Centre  to  handle  the  books,  so  that  dis- 
tricts can  be  supplied  at  any  time."  The  Red  Wing  High  School  graduated 

a  class  of  two  young  men  this  year,  who  will  enter  the  freshman  class  of  the  State 
University.  The  exercises  were  held  in  Opera  Hall,  the  best  pub'ic  audience 
room  in  the  city,  which  was  literally  packed  with  a  quiet  and  appreciative  au- 
dience. The  literary  productions  were  highly  commended.  The  exercises 
gave  great  satisfaction.  Mr.  Fred  W.  Farnsworth,  of  Milford,  N.  H.,  a  re- 
cent graduate  from  Dartmouth  College,  a  teacher  of  successful  experience, 
has  been  engaged  for  the  High  School  the  coming  yeaV. 


Publishers'  Notes. 


FOR  the  information  of  those  who  would  like  to  place  the  Weekly  on  file 
in  a  school  or  public  library,  we  will  say  that  the  name  of  any  public 
library  or  reading-room  will  be  placed  on  our  subscription  list  for  one  year  on 
receipt  of  two  dollars.  This  has  already  been  done  in  many  instances,  and 
we  recommend  that  others  of  our  subscribers  should  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  place  the  Weekly  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

—The  Educational  Weekly  has  aspired  to  and  attained  anew  and  much 
more  desirable  location.  We  have  only  space  enough  to  make  this  statement 
here,  and  to  offer  it  as  an  apology  for  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  paper. 
We  have  been  annoyed  beyond  measure  by  delays  and  defects  which  we  trust 
we  have  now  rid  ourselves  of  forever.  More  next  week.  Address  us  here- 
after at  170  Madison  Street. 

—  The  Ready  Index  explains  the  "day  problem"  and  answers  numerous 
questions  regarding  longitude,  time,  etc.;  shows  where  day  begins  ;  what  part 
of  the  earth's  surface  has  one  day,  at  any  time,  and  what  part  another  ;  why  a 
day  is  lost  in  going  around  the  earth  easterly  or  westwardly;  where  it  is  day, 
and  where  it  is  night ;  also  the  local  time  of  any  event  happening  elsewhere, 
etc.,  etc.    It  is  a  good  thing  for  geography  classes.    See  advertisement. 

— When  a  subscriber  fails  to  receive  any  number  of  the  Weekly,  notice 
should  be  sent  to  the  publishers  after  the  next  number  has  been  received, 
and  the  missing  number  will  be  re-mailed.  Always  give  the  number  of  the 
paper.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  "The  last  number."  By  reason  of  a  mishap 
which  could  not  be  avoided,  all  our  Michigan  mail,  and  part  of  Illinois,  was 
seriously  delayed  last  week. 

— The  attention  of  college  trustees  and  principals  of  high  schools  is  in- 
vited to  the  advertisement  of  Prof.  Hennequin  in  this  paper. 


August  2,  1877] 
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SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES.  

j  UNIVERSITY,  Eight  Colleges  and 

OStOT'l    Scnools-    For  both  sexes.  Co-operating 
Faculties  in  Athens  and  Rome.  [rr] 


5PENCERIAN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  Milwaukee, 
Wis     Circular  free.    Address  R.  C.  Spencer.  (ra) 


/ 


OWA  COLLEGE,  Grinnell,  loiva.  For  catalogue, 
etc.,  address  the  President,  Geo.F.Magoun,  D.D.(hy) 


M 
C 


ILWAUKEE  COLLEGE  for  ladies.    For  catalogue 
address      CHAS.  S.  FARRAR,  M.  A  ,  President, 
(un)  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Open 


A  RLE  TON  COLLEGE,  North  field,  Minn 
to  both  sexes.    Address  the  President, 

(mi)  J.  W.  STRONG,  D.D 


M 


INNESOTA  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  at 
Winona.  Thorough  course  for  the  preparation  ot 
teachers.    Address  Chas.  A.  Morey,  Principal,  (hy) 


s 


TATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  Whitewater,  Wiscon- 
sin.   Two  courses  of  two  and  four  years  respective- 
ly.    For  catalogue  with  full  particulars,  address 
(hy)  Wm.  F.  PHELPS,  M.  A.,  President. 


f^HIO   CENTRAL  NORMAL,  MODEL,  and  K1N- 
( J    dergarten  Training  School.    For  catalogue  address 
John  Ogden,  Principal.    Mrs.  A.  B.  Ogden,  Kinder- 
gartner,  Worthington,  Franklin  County,  Ohio.  (hy) 

A  TEW  ENGLAND  CONSER  VA  TOR  V  OF  MUSIC, 
/y     1,600  pupils  since  1867  ;  75  Professors  ;  115  hours  in- 
struction for  Si  5.    Best  methods.  Address 
[ue]  E.  TOUR  J  EE,  Music  Hall,  Boston. 

jyNOX  COLLEGE,  Galesburg,  Illinois.    Full  Classi- 
t\_     cal  and  Scientific  Courses,  and  an  excellent  Prepara- 
tory School.    Fall  term  will  open  Sept.  6th.  For 
catalogue,  etc.,  address  the  Prest.,  Newton  Bateman.  [rhj 

S~\READ  INSTITUTE  for  young  ladies,  Worcester, 
if    Mass.     Founded  1848.    One  of  the  oldest,  and  con- 
fessedly one  of  the  best  Seminaries  in  the  East.  Ad- 
dress Rev.  H.  R.  Green,  A.  M.,  Principal,  at  Newport,  R.I., 
until  Sept.  10.  [tfj 

T*HE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN,  in  addition 
/      to  full  classical  courses,  offers  the  best  conditions  for 
practical  instruction  in  the  physical  sciences.  Those 
wishing  information  will  apply  for  a  catalogue  to 
Madison,  Wis.     (hy)      JOHN  BASCOM,  President. 

/LLINOIS  INDUSTRIAL    UNIVERSITY,  Cham- 
paign, 111.,  J.  M.  Gregory,  LL.  D.,  Regent.  College 
of  Agriculture,  College  of  Engineers,  College  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences,  College  of  Literature  and  Arts.     Fall  term 
begins  Sept.  11,  1877.  [rh] 

■h/TAPLEWOOD  MUSIC   SEMINARY  for  young 
JXd.     'adies.     Established  1863.      A  thorough  graduate 
course.     The   finest  location  on  the  Connecticut 
River.    For  catalogues  address  Prof.  D.  S.  Babcock,  E.-.st 
Haddam,  Conn.  L^y] 

r)ROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  Coll.  Gram.  School,  (1849  to 
/")     1877.)  L.  W.  Hart,  A,  M.,  Principal.   Classes  small ; 

instruction  very  thorough  and  individual.  Mathe- 
matics, Classics,  and  business  English,  as  each  scholar  se- 
lects. (If  you  have  friends  in  Brooklyn,  mail  them  this 
Weekly.  [rh] 

rJ^HE  CHICAGO  COMMERCIAL  INSTITUTE  and 
_£      SelectSchool,   88  and  90  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 

The  cheapest  and  the  best.  Normal  classes  in  French 
and  German  (Zur  Brucke  or  conversational  method,)  every 
Saturday  and  during  public  school  vacation.  Call  or  send  for 
circular.  Rev.  Oscar  G.  May,  A.  M.,  and  M.  R.  Johnson 
(.brmerly  book-keeper  with  Field,  Leiter  &  Co.),  principals. 

T  T AILMAN' S  KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING 
j  j  SCHOOL  will  enter  upon  a  new  course  on  the  10th 
of  September.  The  session  lasts  six  months.  La- 
dies who  fail  to  complete  the  course  satisfactorily  in  one 
session  are  entitled  to  a  second  session  without  additional 
charge.  Fee,  £50.  Apply  to  W.  N.  HAILM AN,  56  Oneida 
Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  [tf] 

T  TIGH  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT  of  State  Normal 
J~J_  University.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  fitting  young 
men  for  College.  For  years  its  graduates  have  en- 
tered Harvard,  and  other  first-class  colleges,  without  con- 
ditions. The  English  course  presents  rare  opportunities  to 
young  men  preparing  for -business,  or  young  ladies  desiring 
a  thorough  course  of  study.  For  further  information  ad- 
dress L.  L.  BURRINGTON,  A.  M.,  Normal,  111.  (lp) 

f^SHKOSH  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  the  largest  Com- 
(  /    mercial  School  in  the  West.    This  institution  offers 
an  excellent  course  of  instruction  in  all  the  English 
Branches,  as  well  as  a  thorough  Commercial  Course. 

W.  W.  DAGGETT. 
Principal  of  Commercial  Department. 

A.  A.  SPENCER, 
Principal  of  Academic  Department,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Annual  Catalogue  furnished  free  upon  application  in  per- 
son or  by  mall.  (lr) 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


ryELOIT  COLLEGE  for  young  men  provides  a  full 
I)    Collegiate  Classical  Course,  a  parallel  Philosophical 
Course,  and  a  Preparatory  School.     The  fall  term 
will  open  Sept  5th.    For  information  address 

A.  L.  CHAP1N,  President, 
(rc)    Beloit,  Wisconsin. 

77* LOCUTION— SUMMER  TERM. 
[2,  National  School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory, 
1418  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
For  Clergymen,  Lawyers,  Teachers,  Business  Men,  and 
ail  classes  of  advanced  students.  Attention  to  Conversation, 
Oratory,  Vocal  Culture,  Reading  and  Recitation  Chartered 
March,  1875.    Grants  diplomas.    Both  sexes  admitted. 

Summer  Term  ofiens  Monday,  "July  2d.  (ae) 
Send  for  catalogue.     J.  W.  SHOEMAKER,  A.M.,  Pres. 

ELOCUTION  SCIENTIFICALLY  TAUGHT. 

S.  S.  HAMILL,  Author  of  ''The  Science  of  Elocu- 
'  tion,    and  Professor  of  English  Lit- 
erature, Rhetoric,  and  Elocution, 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE, 

will  give  p.rivate  instruction  in  Voca!  Culture,  Reading, 
Speaking,  and  Gesticulation.  Special  courses  for  ministers, 
lawyers  and  those  wishing  to  prepare  themselves  for  Pro- 
fessional, Readers  or  Instructors  of  Reading  in  Colleges 
and  High  Schools.  Send  for  circulars  containing  diagrams 
of  the  principles  of  expression.    Address  Jacksonville,  111. 

jyiy DERGARl^EN  NORMAL  INSTITUTE  and 
_/\_  National  Kindergarten,  708  nth  St.,  Washington, 
D  C.  Summer  Class  opens  June  18th ;  Autumn 
Class  opens  Oct.  9th,  1877.  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock,  and  Miss 
Susie  Pollock,  Principals.  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock  has  been 
for  fifteen  years  an  earnest  student  and  advocate  of  the  K. 
G.  system,  and  translated  Mme.  Lina  Mongenstern's  "Para- 
dise of  Childhood,"  a  Manual  for  Family  and  K.  G.,  in  1864. 
Miss  Susie  Pollock  graduated  in  the  K.  G.  Normal  Institute 
of  Berlin,  Prussia,  and  has  been  ever  since  successfully  en- 
gaged teaching,  in  accordance  with  Frcebel's  K.  G.  system, 
in  Massachusetts  and  Washington.  For  terms  and  particu- 
lars apply  to  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock  or  Miss  Susie  Pollock, 
708  Eleventh  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  [rc] 

TUFTS  COLLEGE^ 

Elmer  H.  Capen,  Prest.    College  Hill,  Mass. 


/LLINOIS  STATE  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY,  for 
the  special  preparation  of  Teachers.  The  full  course 
of  study  requires  three  years.  Tuition  free  to  those 
who  pledge  themselves  to  teach  in  the  state ;  to  oth- 
ers, $30  per  year.  High  School  Department  offers  the 
best  advantages  for  preparing  for  College  or  for  business. 
Tuition,  $30  per  year.  Grammar  School  Department 
furnishes  excellent  facilities  for  obtaining  a  good,  practical 
education.  Tuition,  $25  per  year  Primary  Department, 
a  charming  place  for  the  "little  folks."  Term  begins  Sept. 
3,  1877.  For  particulars,  address  EDWIN  C.  HEWETT, 
President,  Normal,  Illinois.  (lp) 


BUSINESS  CARDS. 


Offers  superior  inducements  to  young  men  seeking  a  thor- 
ough Classical  or  Scientific  education.  Its  location  (within 
four  miles  of  Boston  by  rail)  unites  the  cultivating  influence 
of  the  city  with  the  retirement  of  the  country. 

Expenses  moderate.  Liberal  aid  to  needy  students  by 
scholarships  and  gratuities.  Four  courses  of  study  are  of- 
fered : 

I.  The  usual  Academic  course  of  four  years  for  the  de- 
gree of  A.  B. 

II.  A  Philosophical  course  of  four  years  for  the  degree  of 
B.  Ph.  (The  same  as  L,  with  Modern  Languages  and  Elect- 
ive work  in  the  place  of  Greek.) 

III.  An  Engineering  course  of  three  years  for  the  degree 
of  C.  E 

IV.  A  Theological  course  (Tufts  Divinity  School  )  of  three 
years  for  graduates — four  years  for  all  others — for  the  degree 
of  B.  D. 

Examinations  for  admission  June  21st  and  Sept.  18th. 
For  catalogue  or  additional  information,  address 

Prof.  CHARLES  E.  FAY,  Secy, 
[un]  College  Hill,  Mass. 

BUSINESS  CARDS, 


B 


{DWELL  HOUSE,  Palmyra,  Wis.  Beautiful  scenery. 
Mineral  Springs.  Fine  fishing  and  boating.  Pleasant 
resort  for  teachers  during  vacation.   Send  for  circular. 

SCIENTIFIC  TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  COLLEGES.— 
/\    D.  Van  Nostrand,  Publisher  and  Importer,  23  Murray 
St.,  and  27  Warren  St..  New  York.    Send  ten  cents 
for  catalogue.  [un] 

Cf  A.  LANTRY  &  CO.,  Booksellers,  177  North  Clark 
jf        St.,  Chicago,  III.    Books  sent  by  mail  free  of  charge 
on  receipt  of  retail  price.     Discount   to  teachers. 
Correspondence  solicited.  [o] 

rj^HE  NEW  EDUCATION.    Monthly.    Devoted  to 
/      Kindergarten  Culture  and  Hygiene  in  Home  and 
School.   Edit  ,W.  N.  Hailmann.    50  cents  p.  ann. 
Pubs.,  Hailmann  &  Dcerflinger,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  [hnj 

1  /T ENE ELYS'  BELLS, for  Churches,  etc.,  kftown  to 
IvI     tne  public  sinoe   1826,  are  made  only  at  "  7 HE 
MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDER  Y,"  West  Troy, 
N.Y.  New  Patent  Mountings.  Catalogues  free.  Noagencies. 

COLLEGE  PREPARATION. 

A  YALE  COLLEGE  GRADUA  TE  often  years'  ex- 
/-^  perience  in  teaching  desires  one  or  two  private  pu- 
pils either  for  the  summer  or  the  coming  year.  A 
faithful  student  of  fair  ability  can  fit  in  languages  in  one 
year.  The  best  of  references  given.  Terms  moderate.  Cor- 
respondence invited.  O.  R.  BURCHARD,  State  Normal 
School,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  (tf) 

ZIVE  AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  Dr.  Chase's  Reci- 
pes ;  or  Information  for  Everybody,  in  every  county 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Enlarged  by  the 
publisher  to  648  pages.  It  contains  over  2000  household 
recipes,  and  is  suited  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  society. 
A  wonderful  book,  and  a  household  necessity.  It  sells  at 
sight.  Greatest  inducements  ever  offered  to  book  agents. 
Sample  copies  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  $2.00.  Exclusive 
territory  given.  Agents  more  than  double  their  money. 
Address  Dr.  Chase's  Steam  Printing  House,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan.  [o] 


CJ~HE  READY  INDEX  explains  the  "Day  Problem," 
_/      and  answers  numerous  questions   regarding  Time, 
Longitude,  etc.    Useful  in  geographical  classes.  10 
cents  per  single  copy  ;  $1.00  per  dozen.    C.  A.  GROSS, 
 Landisville,  New  Jersey. 

q  rf,  -  A  DAY  SURE  made  by  agents  sell- 
J)  1  (J  H  yf)  *Z  ^  '"g  our  Chromos,  Crayons,  and  Re- 
^  *s     ward  Motto,  Scripture  Text,  Trans- 

parent, Picture  and  Chromo  Cards.  100  samples,  worth  $4, 
sent  postpaid  for  75c.  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  I.  H. 
BUFFORD'S  SONS,  Boston.    Estab'd  1830.  (hy) 

/MPORTANT  TO  TEACHERS.— Vie  want  reliable, 
wide-awake  men  and  women  in  every  neighborhood, 
township,  county,  and  state  in  the  West,  to  sell  an  ar- 
ticle that  has  only  to  be  exhibited  in  order  to  secure  a  ready 
and  profitable  sale.  We  have  lately  become  sole  proprietors 
of  the  Photographic  Family  Record,  for  all  of  the  Western 
and  Southern  states.  The  size  of  the  engraving  is  20x24 
inches.  Nothing  like  it  ever  offered  to  the  public.  A  rare 
chance  to  make  money.  Teachers  will  find  it  easy  to  double 
their  wages  by  spending  a  few  hours  each  week  canvassing 
their  neighborhood.  We  will  send  a  sample  record  to  any 
one  who  desires  to  work,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  50  cents, 
which  is  one-third  the  retail  price.  We  especially  call  upon 
teachers  to  engage  in  the  sale  of  this  Family  Record,  and 
solicit  their  correspondence.  For  full  description  of  Record 
— terms  to  agents,  circulars,  and  a  complete  outfit — address 
Photographic  Record  Co.,  Room  6,  148  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago,  111.  [tf] 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 


Teachers'  &  Students'  Manual  of  Questions 

ON  THE  FRENCH  GRAMMAR, 
Intended  for  Examinations  and  the  Analysis  of  Selections 
in  Readers  ;  prepared  to  meet  the  requirement  for  admission 
to  the  University  of  Michigan  and  other  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities, by  Alfred  Hennequin,  A.  M..  Instructor  of  French 
and  German  in  the  University  of  Michigan  ;  author  of  "A 
New  Treatise  on  the  French  Verbs,"  etc. 

PRICE,  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS. 
S.  R.  WINCHELL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Chicago. 

TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE. 


Advertisements  under  this  head  five  cents  a  line,  by 
count,  each  insertion.  No  advertisement  ivill  be  inserted 
for  less  than  one  dollar,  ivkich  amount  must  be  paid  in 
advance. 


w 


A. 


ANTED — A  graduate  of  an  eastern  music  school, 
of  nine  years'  experience  in  teaching,  would  like 
an  engagement  for  the  coming  year.    Address  Miss 
F.  Boutelle,  Townsend,  Mass.  (ae) 


A    TEACHER  of  six  years'  experience,  three  years 
Principal  of  a  high  school,  wants  a  position  as  Prin- 
cipal, or  as  Instructor  in  the  Classics  or  Natural  Sci- 
ences.   Address  Box  514,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  [ae] 

J  I  7 'ANTED.— A  position  to  teach  Elocution  and  Lit- 
yy      erature,  by  a  gentleman  who  is  a  graduate  of  the 
National  School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory,  Phila- 
delphia.   Good  referencescanbegiven.    Address,  H.  M.  S., 
care  of  Educational  Weekly,  Chicago.  [lc] 

J 1 7 ANTED — A  position  as  principal    of   a  graded 
yy      school  of  three  or  four  departments.     Five  years' 
experience.     Educated  at  Lawrence  University. 
Good  references  from  school  boards  previously  served.  Ad- 
dress G.  M.  H.,  care  of  Educational  Weekly.  (ae) 

TO  PRESIDENTS  OF  COLLEGES 
AND  SUPTS.  OF  SCHOOLS. 

rHE  UNDERSIGNED,  having  discontinued  his  con- 
nection with  the  University  of  Michigan  (the  force 
of  said  institution  having  been  reduced),  will  be  glad 
to  accept  a  situation  in  a  respectable  school  or  college.  The 
applicant  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  France  :  was 
educated  in  France,  England,  and  Germany;  and  claims  to 
master  the  French,  English,  and  German  languages.  He 
has  pursued  extensive  post-graduate  studies  in  the  universi- 
ties of  Paris,  Leipsic,  Bonn,  and  Upsala,  in  view  of  teach- 
ing the  modern  languages. 

He  has  ten  years  experience  :  Jive  in  the  "Victoria  Anglo- 
French  College,"  and  five  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 
He  is  the  author  of  well  known  text-books.  Good  refer- 
ences. Highest  testimonials  concerning  attainments,  expe- 
rience, works,  etc.  Address 

ALFRED  HENNEQUIN, 
[lc]  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Wanted. 


A  HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL. 

The  principalship  of  the 

Dubuque Iowa,  High  School  is  Vacant. 
School  year,  Ten  Months.      —      Salary,  $1,800. 

For  further  information  address 


[ae] 


THOMAS  HARDIE, 

Sec'y  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

DUBUQUE,  IOWA. 
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LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION 

Prepared  by  S.  R.  Winchell 
To  Accompany  Bingham's  Laiin  Series. 

It  contains  29  lessons  ;  264  definitions  and  concise  state- 
ments of  the  most  important  grammatical  principles  ;  320 
Latin  sentences  from  Caesar  and  Cicero,  with  translations, 
illustrative  of  the  foregoing  principles  ;  928  words  fully  de- 
fined and  analyzed  in  vocabularies  ;  878  English  derivatives, 
indicated  by  full-faced  type;  1,020  Latin  synonyms  with 
their  uses  distinguished,  making  267  distinct  groups  of  syn- 
onymous words,  and  443  sentences  in  English  exercises  to  be 
written  in  Latin. 

This  little  book,  of  r42  pages,  contains  all  the  drill  work 
necessary  to  thoroughly  fit  for  college,  and  can  be  used  in- 
dependently, or  in  connection  with  any  Latin  Grammar. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

(From  B.  M.  Reynolds,  Principal  of  LaCrosse  High  School.) 

"The  vocabularies  are  good,  and  the  tables  of  synonyms 
are  an  excellent  feature  of  the  work.  Such  works  usually 
lack  in  that  direction.  The  exercises,  as  far  as  I  have  looked 
them  over,  seem  to  be  adapted  to  the  end  in  view." 
(From  Elisha  Jones,  A.  M.,  Asst.  Professor  of  Latin,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.) 

"  I  have  been  so  busy  since  your  book  reached  me  that  I 
have  not  had  time  as  yet  to  give  it  a  good  examination. 
Permit  me  to  say,  however,  after  a  hasty  turning  over  of  its 
pages,  that  its  appearance  gratifies  me  very  much.  Were  I 
in  a  preparatory  school,  I  should  like  much  to  put  it  into  a 
class  and  test  it.  It  appears  to  possess  the  character  of  a 
strong  book." 

(From  Prof.  N.  H.  Winchell,  University  of  Minnesota ; 
State  Geologist.) 
"  It  is  just  large  enough  and  concise  enough.  I  like  your 
grouping  of  words  of  similar  meaning.  It  is  well  arranged, 
and  printed  in  attractive  typography.  It  ought  to  have  a 
large  sale." 

(From  Prof.  Edward  Johnson,  Principal  of  the  Lynn  Private 
High  School.) 

"  I  like  it  much,  and  desire  to  use  it.  The  synonyms  are 
excellent ;  none  too  many,  well  chosen,  and  ingeniously  dis- 
tinguished." 

(From  Prof.  Zelotes  Truesdel,  late  Supt.  State  Public  School, 
Coldwater,  Michigan.) 
"  I  have  carefully  examined  your  book  on  Latin  Prose, 
and  am  satisfied  that  it  is  superior  to  any  book  on  that  sub- 
ject which  is  now  in  use  The  extensive  use  of  classical 
Latin,  and  ihe  introduction  of  the  words  derived  from  the 
Latin,  are  features  that  must  commend  it  to  the  critical 
teacher." 

(From  The  Common  School,  Davenport,  Iowa,  W.  E. 
Crosby,  Editor.) 
"It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  have  examined  this  work 
just  issued  in  the  interest  of  Latin  study  and  linguistic  cul- 
ture. The  author  has  succeeded  admirably  in  presenting 
the  subject  in  a  very  clear  and  comprehensive 
manner.  The  principles  of  syntax  relating  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  speech  are  fully  discussed  and  clearly  set 
forth  by  illustrative  examples.  A  copious  vocabulary  ac- 
companies each  lesson,  intended  to  furnish  the  student  with 
a  large  fund  of  words,  thus  imposing  upon  him  the  task  of 
selecting  the  most  suitable.  A  table  of  synonyms  also  suc- 
ceeds each  vocabulary,  in  which  the  various  shades  of  mean- 
ing, and  the  proper  use  of  synonymous  words  are  clearly 
pointed  out.  This  we  regard  as  a  very  valuable  feature  of 
the  book.  The  development  of  the  Latin  sentence,  from 
the  simplest  form  of  subject  and  predicate  to  the  most  in- 
volved and  complicated  construction,  is  gradual  and  pro- 
gressive. We  are  glad  to  notice,  also,  in  further  commen- 
dation of  the  book,  that  only  the  simplest  and  purest  classi- 
cal Latin  is  used,  and  that  the  aim  of  the  author  has  been 
to  teach  the  pupil  how  to  express  the  idea  contained  in  the 
English  expression  as  the  Romans  would  have  expressed 
it,  and  not  merely  to  substitute  equivalent  Latin  words  for 
the  English." 

(From  the  Wisconsin  Journal  0/  Education,  Hon.  Edw. 
Searing,  Editor.) 

"Mr.  Winchell  has  done  good  service  in  adding  another  man- 
ual to  those  already  in  use.  Instead  of  referring  to  the  current 
grammars,  the  grammatical  principles  are  concisely  re- 
stated, in  connection  with  each  lesson,  and  this  feature,  to- 
gether with  the  progressive  vocabularies,  the  index  to  syno- 
nyms and  an  English-Latin  vocabulary,  puts  the  whole  ap- 
paratus needed  by  the  student  before  him.  The  book  strikes 
us  with  much  favor." 

PRICE  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Copies  for  examination  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt 
of  sixty  cents.    Address  the  publishers, 

J.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO., 

 Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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which  fact,  considering  the  short  time  the  book  has  been 
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Editorial. 


rHE  National  Educational  Association  will  hold  its  seventeenth 
annual  meeting  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  next  week.  This  is  the 
irgest  and  most  influential  body  of  educators  in  the  United 
tates  and  probably  in  the  world.  It  was  originally  organized 
>  the  National  Teachers'  Association,  on  the  26th  of  August, 
85 7,  at  Philadelphia.  The  present  is,  therefore,  the  twentieth 
sar  of  its  existence.  At  the  first  meeting  forty-three  members 
ere  enrolled,  among  whom  we  note  but  six  who  take  an  active 
art  in  its  proceedings  at  the  present  time.  Their  names  are 
ninent  among  the  leaders  of  the  great  educational  movements 
f  the  age,  and  it  is  fitting  that  they  should  be  recorded  here  in 
le  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  which  they  are 
;ally  the  honored  founders,  and  still  the  steadfast  friends.  The 
rst  on  the  original  list  before  us  isZ.  Richards,  of  Washington, 
>.  C,  for  many  years  a  successful  teacher,  and  subsequently  the 
fficient  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  the  national  capital.  The 
:cond  is  John  W.  Bulkley,  for  a  long  period  the  Superintendent 
f  Public  Schools,  and  now  the  Assistant  Superintendent,  of 
irooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  third  is  James  Cruikshank,  formerly  edi- 
)r  of  the  New  York  Teacher,  but  at  present  principal  of  one  of 
ie  Brooklyn  public  schools.  Mr.  Cruikshank  was  for  many 
ears  Secretary  of  the  Association,  and  still  retains  his  interest 
1  its  great  and  growing  work.  Next  in  order  follow  the  names 
f  D.  B.  Hagar,  Ph.  D.,  now  principal  of  the  State  Normal 
ichool  at  Salem,  Mass.;  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  of  Pennsyl- 
ania,  and  Prof.  Edward  Brooks,  principal  of  the  State  Normal 
chool  at  Millersville,  in  the  same  state.  Of  the  six  gentlemen 
amed,  four,  Messrs.  Richards,  Bulkley,  Hagar,  and  Wickersham, 
ave  been  presidents  of  the  Association.  Mr.  Brooks  was  presi- 
lent  of  the  Normal  Department  during  the  centennial  year. 

At  the  second  meeting,  held  at  Cincinnati  in  1858,  seventy- 
hree  new  members  were  elected,  among  whose  names  we  recog- 
lize  those  of  Horace  Mann,  William  Russell,  John  D.  Philbrick, 
Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  J.  W.  Mcjilton,  John  Hancock,  Daniel  Read, 


and  Ira  Divoll.  Of  these  eminent  men,  four — Mann,  Russell, 
Mcjilton,  and  Divoll — have  passed  to  their  final  rest,  while  the 
remaining  four  still  live  and  are  active  participants  in  the  work 
of  the  Association.  The  third  meeting  was  held  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  1859,  when  twenty-nine  new  names  were  added  to  the 
membership.  Prominent  among  these  names  is  that  of  E.  C. 
Wines,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  the  indefatigable  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Prison  Association,  whose  influence  for  good  is  felt  to-day 
in  every  country  of  the  civilized  world.  The  fourth  annual  ses- 
sion occurred  at  Buffalo  in  connection  with  that  of  the  American 
Normal  School  Association  in  i860.  This  was  a  very  earnest  and 
profitable  gathering,  and  was  favored  with  the  presence  of  several 
distinguished  representatives  from  Canada.  Twenty-five  names 
were  enrolled  at  this  meeting,  making  a  total  membership  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy  persons,  representing  twenty-five  states 
and  territories.  Among  the  leading  names  recorded  for  the  first 
time  on  this  occasion  we  find  those  of  D.  Franklin  Wells,  of 
Iowa,  and  J.  W.  McElligott,  of  New  York,  now  deceased,  to- 
gether with  Frederic  A.  Sawyer,  late  U.  S.  Senator  from  South 
Carolina;  S.  H.  White,  of  Illinois;  David  N.  Camp,  of  Conn.; 
Richard  Edwards,  of  Illinois ;  and  B.  G.  Northrop,  of  Conn. 
Messrs.  Northrop  and  White  have  served  as  presidents  of  the 
Association. 

It  would  be  a  most  agreeable  task  to  trace  with  a  reasonable 
approach  to  minuteness  the  history  of  this  truly  national  organi- 
zation from  its  humble  beginning  to  the  present  time,  when  its 
membership  embraces  hundreds  of  persons  from  every  state  in 
the  Union.  But  this  is  scarcely  practicable  in  these  columns.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  Association  itself  will  take  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  select  a  competent  historian  while  yet  so 
many  who  have  aided  in  making  its  early  history  remain  to  tell 
the  story.  The  twentieth  anniversary  is  an  appropriate  occasion 
for  such  action,  and  we  trust  that  the  opportunity  will  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  unimproved.  At  the  Cleveland  meeting,  in  1870, 
the  American  Normal  School  Association,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  School  Superintendence,  and  the  National  Teachers'  As- 
sociation were  consolidated  under  the  present  title — The  Na- 
tional Educational  Association — including  four  departments,  since 
increased  to  five.  As  at  present  organized,  the  Association  com- 
prises the  departments  of  Superintendence,  Normal  Schools, 
Elementary  Schools,  Higher  Instruction,  and  Industrial  Educa- 
tion. The  latter  department  was  organized  at  Minneapolis  in 
1875,  ar>d  neW  lts  nrst  meeting  at  Baltimore  in  1876.  The 
General  Association  holds  its  sessions  in  the  morning  and  even- 
ing, and  the  departments  in  the  afternoon  of  each  day,  the  lat- 
ter doing  their  work  in  different  rooms  simultaneously. 

The  aims  of  the  Association  may  be  readily  inferred  from  the 
foregoing  sketch  of  its  organization.  They  comprehend  every 
possible  phase  of  educational  discussion  with  the  practical  results 
which  must  inevitably  flow  from  such  deliberations.  Its  annual 
meetings  draw  together  a  large  proportion  of  the  best  educational 
talent  of  the  whole  country,  and  its  proceedings  embody  the 
best  thoughts  of  the  best  minds  in  every  grade  of  work  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  university  and  the  technical  school.  Thous- 
ands of  volumes  have  thus  been  published  under  its  auspices  and 
scattered  to  every  part  of  the  civilized  world,  giving  encourage- 
ment and  inspiration  to  tens  of  thousands  who  are  toiling  for 
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the  moral  and  intellectual  regeneration  of  the  race.  Through 
the  direct  instrumentality  of  this  Association,  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Education  was  established,  and  through  its  influence  that 
important  agency  is  still  sustained  and  enabled  amid  may  dis- 
couragements to  pursue  its  great  work  of  collecting  and  diffusing 
information  concerning  the  condition  and  progress  of  education, 
not  only  in  our  own  country,  but  among  all  the  leading  nations 
of  the  earth.  It  has  had  great  influence  in  stimulating  the  or- 
ganization of  similar  local  associations  in  the  states  and  territo- 
ries, while  it  has  given  aid  and  encouragement  to  the  thousands 
of  individual  teachers  and  school  officers,  who  have  from  time 
to  time  come  up  to  its  annual  gatherings  and  obtained  fresh  in- 
spiration for  the  prosecution  of  their  important  work.  We  trust 
and  believe  that  its  power  for  good  will  go  on  increasing  with  its 
years,  and  that  it  will  continue  to  mould  public  sentiment  and 
shape  public  educational  measures  for  generations  after  its 
founders  shall  have  been  gathered  peacefully  to  their  fathers, 
when,  indeed,  they  shall  rest  from  their  labors  and  their  works 
shall  follow  them. 

Since  the  foregoing  sketch  was  written  we  have  received  an 
excellent  historical  notice  of  the  Association,  from  the  pen  of 
the  indefatigable  Secretary,  Hon.  W.  D.  Henkle,  of  Ohio.  This 
article  is  invaluable,  as  supplying,  in  a  very  concise  and  compact 
form,  the  leading  facts  in  the  history  of  the  organization,  and 
forming  the  basis  of  the  more  elaborate  paper  which  we  hope 
will  be  provided  for  at  the  forthcoming  meeting,  and  to  which 
we  have  referred  above. 


The  Weekly  has  given  considerable  space  heretofore  to  the 
discussion  of  the  problem  of  education  in  the  South.  It  has 
aimed  to  spread  before  its  numerous  and  intelligent  readers  an 
extensive  array  of  facts  illustrative  of  the  educational  condition 
and  needs  of  that  section.  To  the  consideration  of  this  subject 
much  attention  will  hereafter  continue  to  be  given,  and  to  this 
end  we  invite  the  friends  of  the  South  and  in  the  South  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  columns  of  this  truly  national  journal  to 
present  its  claims  upon  the  attention  of  our  statesmen  and  the 
people  at  large.  Recent  events  impressively  point  to  the  inevi- 
table conclusion  that  popular  education  must  demand  a  larger 
share  in  the  statesmanship  of  the  country  than  it  ever  yet  has 
done.  When  the  spirit  of  disobedience  and  lawlessness  runs  riot 
in  the  wholesale  destruction  of  life  and  property,  when  rightful 
authority  is  defied,  when  cities  are  sacked  and  burned  and  a 
reign  of  terror  is  inaugurated  by  the  hordes  of  ignorance,  vice, 
and  crime,  it  is  surely  time  for  statesmen  to  pause  and  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  such  calamities.  It  is  time  for  them  to  com- 
prehend that  childhood  sustains  the  most  intimate  relations  to 
manhood,  and  that  schools  everywhere,  well  instructed,  well  or- 
dered, and  well  disciplined,  are  the  essential  prerequisites  to  a 
well  ordered,  prosperous,  and  happy  state.  This  is  the  simple 
lesson  of  the  hour,  and  happy  will  it  be  for  us  if  we  con  it  well. 

In  the  South  we  have  noted  many  indications  of  an  improved 
sentiment  in  the  direction  of  educational  progress.  Among 
other  incidents,  the  recent  anniversary  exercises  of  the  LeMoyne 
Normal  School,  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  afford  a  gratifying  evidence 
of  fraternal  feeling  between  the  races,  and  of  an  earnest  disposi- 
tion among  the  better  classes  of  the  white  population  to  aid  in 
the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  colored  race. 
This  is  a  training  school  for  colored  teachers,  a  brief  history  of 
which  was  given  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Weekly,  from  the 


pen  of  Prof.  Steele,  its  principal.  The  anniversary  ceremonies 
were  held  in  the  tasteful  Episcopal  church  near  the  school.  A 
large,  very  orderly,  and  attentive  audience,  including  many 
prominent  gentlemen  of  the  city,  was  present.  Among  them, 
Rev.  Dr.  George  White,  Judge  G.  P.  Foote,  and  others  well 
known  and  respected,  occupied  seats  with  the  faculty  upon  the 
platform.  The  essays  by  the  graduates,  six  in  number,  were 
highly  creditable,  being  written  in  a  clear,  simple  style,  and  read 
with  precision  and  a  power  of  voice  that  rendered  them  intelli- 
gible in  every  part  of  the  house.  At  the  close  of  the  exercises 
Rev.  Dr.  White,  and  others,  addressed  the  audience,  giving  as- 
surance of  their  deep  interest  in  the  objects  and  work  of  the 
school.  These  facts  are  notable  as  representing  a  new  departure. 
Never,  on  any  similar  occasion,  has  the  school  received  any  rec-. 
ognition  from  the  leading  citizens.  The  Memphis  Ledger,  from 
whose  account  of  the  exercises  we  have  gleaned  some  of  these 
facts,  thus  closes  its  article  : 

"The  LeMoyne  Normal  School  is  evidently  doing  a  good 
work,  and  deserves  to  be  encouraged.  The  strictest  sense  of 
morality  is  inculcated  throughout  the  curriculum,  and  seems  to 
pervade  the  minds  of  those  who  come  under  the  influence  of  its 
teachings.  We  will  venture  now  to  predict  that  very  few  of  the 
graduates  of  this  institution  will  become  law-breakers,  idlers,  or 
useless  members  of  the  community  in  which  they  may  live,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  will  do  much  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
their  own  race,  and  earn  that  respect  which  is  essential  to  good 
citizenship  and  to  a  harmonious  and  mutual  good  understanding 
between  the  two  distinctive  races  at  the  South." 


The  railroad  strikes  furnish  another  argument  for  popular 
education,  or  rather,  three  of  them.  First,  better  educated  men 
would  not  have  listened  to  the  shallow  reasoning  and  violent 
doctrines  of  the  ring-leaders  who  have  stimulated  so  useless  and 
so  hopeless  a  strife,  with  not  the  railroads  merely,  but  with  all  the 
vested  interests  of  society.  Whoever  talked  much  and  freely 
with  the  strikers,  had  abundant  occasion  to  notice  the  absence 
of  sound  reason,  and  the  exceeding  narrowness  of  the  views  taken 
by  them.  It  was  the  passionate  insurrection  of  men  whose  eyes 
had  been  closed  to  all  the  great  laws  of  society,  and  who  were 
maddened  by  the  smart  of  some  felt  or  fancied  personal  injury. 
Men  of  broader  views  and  of  clearer  heads  would  have  seen 
also  that  their  sufferings  were  but  a  segment  of  that  great  wave 
of  adversity  which  at  this  hour  covers  more  than  half  the  globe, 
and  which  has  whelmed  in  bankruptcy  almost  a  majority  of  the  ! 
business  of  the  world,  withering  fortunes  as  fire  shrivels  parch- 
ment, filling  the  whole  land  with  the  multitudes  of  those  who 
lack  both  labor  and  bread.  None  but  very  ignorant  or  very  bad  » 
men  would  have  placed  themselves  voluntarily  in  a  position  so 
untenable,  so  destructive  to  the  very  interests  they  sought  to 
promote.  And  ignorance  and  badness  are  the  twin  opposites  of 
intelligence  or  education. 

The  second  argument  is  found  in  the  helplessness  of  the  com- 
mon laborer.  Ignorant  laborers  necessarily  resort  to  those  em- 
ployments which  require  little  intelligence ;  and  when,  in  the 
great  shifts  of  trade  and  industry,  their  employments  become 
over  crowded,  they  have  nc  other  resource  than  to  struggle 
against  each  other  for  the  pittance  of  employment,  or  to  fight 
against  their  masters  and  the  great  market  law,  that  an  over 
supply  lessens  the  price. 

But  the  strongest  argument  for  education  to  be  drawn  from 
this  gigantic  uprising  of  labor  against  capital  is  found  in  the  in- 
sight it  affords  into  the  grander  movements  and  tendencies  of 
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our  modern  industrial  life,  aided  by  the  enormous  increase  of 
capital,  and  the  grand  advancements  in  science.  Invention  is 
rapidly  supplanting  human  labor  in  the  great  staple  productions 
like  cloth  making,  and  wood  and  iron  fabrications,  by  the  introduc- 
:ion  of  machinery.  Every  year  witnesses  the  incoming  of  new 
machinery  of  more  marvelous  power  and  more  easy  management. 
Labor,  driven  from  its  old  employments,  must  constantly  adapt 
Itself  to  new  and  higher  work.  Steam-driven  machinery  is  in- 
vading all  the  lower  levels  of  industry,  driving  man  up  higher. 
\nd  this  movement  has  of  late  greatly  accelerated  its  pace,  pro- 
lucing  a  double  glut, — a  glut  of  goods  and  of  labor. 

The  future  would  look  dark  for  laboring  men,  were  it  not  that 
he  busy  brain  of  man  has  proved  itself  equal  to  all  the  emer- 
gencies of  his  lot.  Witty  minds  will  find  new  and  higher  wants, 
md  will  invent  new  and  higher  work  to  satisfy  them.  Such  is 
he  sole  possible  solution  of  the  labor  problem.  As  fast  as  in- 
'ention  has  set  free  a  battalion  of  laborers  from  some  common 
mployment,  they  must  march  higher  to  some  new  employ- 
nent.  No  progress  were  possible  in  civilization  if  this  did  not 
iccur.  But  to  reach  these  new  and  higher  employments,  trained 
linds  and  high  intelligence  are  necessary;  and  so  education 
gain  comes  in  with  its  demand  upon  the  public  heart  and 
hought.  Thus  God  forces  man  to  school.  To  remain  ignorant 
e  must  either  go  back  to  barbarism,  or  perish  through  his  own 
ao  great  successes.  G. 

Contributions. 

COLLEGIATE  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN. 

Dr.  S.  H.  Carpenter,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
"COLLEGIATE  education  for  women  is  practically  reduced  to  the  question 
j  of  the  feasibility  of  what  is  called  co-education.  It  is  evidently  impossi- 
le  to  duplicate  all  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  so  as  to  give  young  wo- 
en  an  equal  opportunity  with  young  men ;  if  they  are  to  receive  collegiate 
aining,  it  must  be  through  institutions  already  established.  Several  leading 
)lleges  have  opened  their  doors  to  young  women,  rather  with  a  view  of 
sting  the  experiment,  than  from  a  settled  conviction  that  the  measure  was 
ther  generally  demanded  or  would  prove  successful.  Sufficient  time  has 
)t  elapsed  to  authorize  a  definite  conclusion.  Public  sentiment,  by  which 
>ung  women  are  more  strongly  affected  than  young  men,  is  by  no  means 
lanimous  on  this  point,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  an  innovation  arrays  the  con- 
rvative  element  of  society  against  co-education. 

Since  1873  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  admitted  young  women  upon 
mal  terms  with  young  men,  and  I  purpose  to  give  the  results  of  our  experi- 
lce,  as  an  aid  in  determining  the  problem.  Public  sentiment  has  pro- 
>unded  four  questions  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  higher  education  for 
omen,  or  co-education. 

1.  Do  the  young  women  of  the  country  demand  higher  education  in 
ifficient  numbers  to  warrant  colleges  in  making  the  necessary  changes  to  ad- 
it them  ? 

2.  What  will  be  the  moral  and  social  effect  upon  both  sexes  of  co-educa- 
on? 

3.  What  will  be  the  physical  effect  upon  young  women  of  attempting 
te  regular  and  severe  application  that  a  college  course  requires  ? 

4.  Have  young  women  the  mental  power  to  successfully  prosecute  the 
rdinary  college  course  ? 

I.  The  best  answer  to  the  first  query  will  be  the  comparative  numbers  of 
3ung  women  in  the  graduating  classes.  In  1874  our  graduating  class  num- 
ered  41,  of  whom  15  were  young  women  ;  in  1875,  31,  of  whom  8  were 
sung  women;  in  1876,  42,  of  whom  18  were  young  women,  and  in  1877, 
2,  of  whom  8  were  young  women.  That  is,  out  of  146  graduates,  49,  or 
ne-third,  were  young  women.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  courses 
)llowed  were  strictly  literary — no  provision  being  made  for  music,  painting, 
nd  this  class  of  ornamental  studies.  We  think  these  figures  answer  the 
uestion  in  the  affirmative ;  there  is  a  sufficient  popular  demand  to  render  it 
nperative  upon  our  colleges  to  provide  instruction  for  young  women. 


2.  As  to  the  second  query  in  regard  to  the  social  and  moral  effect  of  co- 
education, it  may  be  too  early  to  pronounce  a  definite  opinion  ;  but  so  far  as 
our  experience  has  gone,  it  would  seem  to  show  that  no  danger  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended. At  first,  the  attendance  of  young  women  in  the  class-room  was 
a  novelty,  and  like  all  novelties  served  to  distract  attention  ;  but  as  it  ceased 
to  be  a  novelty  it  ceased  to  distract  attention  ;  and  no  deleterious  effect  is 
now  visible  upon  the  bearing  or  studiousness  of  the  class.  Certain  changes 
in  methods  of  instruction  are  necessasy  in  case  of  mixed  classes.  The  femi- 
nine mind  is  quicker  in  perception,  the  masculine  stronger  in  reflection.  This 
will  appear  from  the  table  appended.  A  judicious  teacher  must  take  cogni- 
zance of  this  fact,  and  adapt  his  instructions  to  the  peculiarities  of  each. 
Cases  of  discipline  have  been  no  more  frequent  and  of  no  different  character 
since  the  admission  of  women  to  our  classes,  although  we  have  every  provo- 
cative in  the  old-time  dormitories  for  both  sexes.  It  has  been  argued  that 
mixed  recitations  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  both  young  men  and 
women — refining  on  the  one  hand  and  strengthening  on  the  other.  We  do 
not  see  any  such  influence.    Classes  meet  as  students,  and  nothing  else. 

3.  As  to  the  third  inquiry,  in  regard  to  the  physical  result  of  a  steady  ap- 
plication to  a  long  course  of  study,  the  facts  at  hand  warrant  a  less  confident 
conclusion.  Young  women  have  injured  their  health  by  study,  and  so  have 
young  men.  A  young  woman  of  delicate  health  ought  not  to  attempt  a  col- 
lege course,  but  there  is  nothing  in  our  experience  to  discourage  a  young 
woman  of  usually  good  health  from  the  attempt.  Women  are  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage in  this  respect.  They  are  expected  to  take  care  of  their  own 
room,  to  keep  their  own  wardrobe  in  repair,  if  not  to  make  a  large  part  of  it; 
also  the  customs  of  society  demand  that  she  shall  dress  more  elaborately  and 
change  her  dress  more  frequently  than  her  brothers.  All  this  takes  time  and 
attention  from  study.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  young  woman  thus  loses,  on  the 
average,  two  hours  a  day,  or  the  time  required  to  prepare  one  recitation.  The 
first  reform  that  is  needed  in  higher  female  education  is  in  this  direction. 
There  is  one  other  disadvantage  ;  boys,  in  vacation,  by  some  active  employ- 
ment, or  yet  more  active  recreation,  recover  from  the  effects  of  their  confine- 
ment during  term-time.  Young  women  are  condemned  to  make  the  vacation 
but  a  prolongation  of  the  physical  inaction  of  term-time,  or  even  to  increase 
the  nervous  depression  or  irritation  occasioned  by  study,  by  a  round  of  fash- 
ionable dissipations  that  speedily  exhausts  the  already  over-taxed  energies. 
Study  requires  quiet  and  concentration,  to  which  nothing  can  be  more  op- 
posed than  the  excitement  and  frivolity  of  society.  We  do  not  believe  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  studies  of  a  college  course  are  too  severe  for  women; 
but  it  must  be  evident  that  they  cannot  answer  the  demands  of  a  college 
course,  in  addition  to  the  burdensome  demands  of  society.  It  is  said  by 
some  that  women  cannot  study  continuously  with  safety ;  but  as  a  compensa- 
tion they  study  more  rapidly  and  learn  more  readily,  owing  to  the  superiority 
of  their  perceptive  faculties;  this  is  one  of  nature's  compensations. 

4.  In  reply  to  the  fourth  inquiry,  we  give  the  following  table,  compiled 
from  the  cards  of  one  of  our  graduating  classes.  The  columns  of  classified 
studies  contain  the  figures  for  the  last  three  years ;  the  last  column  gives  the 
average  for  the  whole  course.  The  course  selected  for  comparison  is  the 
Scientific,  which  most  of  the  women  pursued.  Rhetoric  and  history  were 
so  combined  with  other  studies  on  the  cards  as  to  present  the  appearance  of 
only  three  studies : 
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These  figures  give  some  interesting  results.  I.  The  average  of  the  young 
women  is  slightly  above  the  class  average,  while  that  of  the  young  men  is 
slightly  below.  2.  Both  reach  their  highest  average  in  mathematics. 
3.  The  young  women  are  comparatively  lowest  in  sciences  and  metaphysics, 
while  the  young  men  are  comparatively  highest  in  the  same — metaphysics  be 
ing  the  only  class  of  studies  in  which  the  men  rank  above  the  class  average. 

The  general  average  of  the  Classical  section  of  the  graduating  class  was 
88.690 — being  below  the  average  of  the  Scientific. 

We  think  this  table  sufficiently  answers  the  fourth  interrogatory. 

HERBERT  SPENCER  ON  EDUCATION  BY  LAW. 
Prest.  George  F.  Magoun,  Iowa  College. 

THE  metaphysician  of  evolution  is  so  constantly  quoted  in  certain  quarters 
on  almost  all  subjects  that  turn  up  for  discussion,  that  it  looks  a  little 
strange  that  his  views  on  education  by  law  are  never  referred  to.  They  are 
given  in  Appleton's  edition  of  his  "Social  Statics,"  pp.  304-306,  and  pp.  361- 
390.  The  first  passage  is  a  brief  and  rather  lively  dialogue  in  a  chapter  on 
"Limits  of  State  Duty,"  and  the  second  is  a  special  chapter  by  itself  on  "Na- 
tional Education,"  (all  state  or  legally  authorized  education  in  England,  be- 
ing national,  i.  e.,  authorized  and  paid  for  by  Act  of  Parliament). 

In  the  dialogue  he  makes  a  citizen  complain  of  increase  of  taxes,  which 
the  government  explains  is  occasioned  by  the  "new  school  houses  and  the 
salaries  of  masters  and  mistresses."  The  citizen  replies  that  he  never  author- 
ized anybody  to  charge  the  cost  of  them  to  him,  and  may  prefer  to  educate 
his  children  himself  to  having  Parliament  do  it  for  him.  He  is  told  by  the 
government  that  he  must  pay  the  new  tax  or  forfeit  its  protection.  But  he 
objects  that  government  has  no  right  to  diminish  his  freedom  to  exercise  his 
faculties  (by  taking  his  money)  save  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  preserve  the 
freedom  of  all.  By  a  series  of  questions  and  answers,  Spencer  brings  out  the 
conclusion  that  in  taking  his  money  when  not  so  necessary,  government  is  an 
aggressor  where  it  is  appointed  to  be  a  protector.  And  he  goes  on  to  show 
that  educating  by  the  state  is  really  founded  on  "the  expediency  philosophy" 
which  teaches  that  government  "ought  not  only  to  guarantee  men  in  the  un- 
molested pursuit  of  their  happiness,  but  should  provide  the  happiness  for  them 
and  deliver  it  at  their  doors."  It  runs  logically  into  the  communist  plan  of 
"doing  everything  for  every  body."  Tax-paid  teachers  and  tax-bought  town- 
libraries  and  museums  would  be  consistently  followed,  Spencer  thinks,  by 
national  lecturers,  a  priesthood  of  science,  with  a  priesthood  of  physic  also 
supported  by  the  state,  as  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  are  now.  It 
all  grows  out  of  what  M.  Guizot  called  the  delusive  belief  in  "the  sovereign 
power  of  political  machinery."  It  is  the  creed  of  "creation  menders,"  who 
"would  improve  on  the  Divine  arrangements,"  and  "supersede  the  great  laws 
of  existence,"  etc.,  etc. 

In  the  chapter  on  National  Education,  Spencer  maintains  that  "the  taking 
away,  by  government,  of  more  of  a  man's  property  than  is  needful  for  main- 
taining his  rights  is  an  infringement  of  his  rights."  It  would  take  too  much 
space  to  exhibit  his  argument  to  show,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no  rights  of 
children  are  violated  when  government  declines  to  educate  them.  He  holds 
that  it  is  just  as  much  bound  to  give  them  physical  food  as  intellectual.  He 
combats  the  idea  of  Stuart  Mill  that  government  will  secure  a  better  article 
in  education  than  parents  for  their  own  children,  and  that  of  Macaulay  and 
Miss  Martineau  that  education  diminishes  crime.  He  thinks  that  the  statis- 
tics of  England  and  France  disprove  this  last  position,  and  that  intellectual 
education  has  no  such  moral  effect  as  is  ascribed  to  it.  He  also  argues  that 
the  state  cannot  educate  some  at  all,  save  by  uneducating  others.  General 
conclusions :  "the  alleged  right  to  education  at  the  hands  of  the  state  is  unten- 
able ;  first,  as  logically  committing  its  supporters  to  other  claims  too  absurd 
for  consideration  ;  and  again,  as  being  incapable  of  definition." 

The  whole  tone  of  the  discussion  is  English,  and  has  in  view  an  aristocrat- 
ic governing  class  who  compose  the  state,  as  in  England.  As  against  any  ed- 
ucation of  the  people  by  the  people  it  does  not  stand,  nor  was  it  framed  to 
stand.  The  idea  of  the  duty  of  government  to  itself,  or  the  necessity  under 
which  a  self  governing  people  is  of  seeing  to  it  that  any  education  at  all  is 
given  to  the  citizen,  as  sharing  in  the  government,  is  not  recognized.  To  edu- 
cate for  the  safety  of  the  state — the  people  who  form  the  state  educating  them- 
selves, or  securing  its  being  done,  even  over  so  little,  to  make  the  state  secure 
— seems  to  be  something  which  has  not  dawned  on  Spencer's  mind. 

Such  an  education,  necessary  and  sufficient  to  protect  republicanism,  which 
maintains  the  rights  of  every  man  whose  property  pays  for  maintaining  it; 
taking  from  him  nnlj-  waat  is  needful  for  this  end,  cannot  be  such  an  infringe- 


ment of  his  rights  as  Spencer  asserts.  If  the  government  in  any  way  infring- 
es upon  individual  rights,  a  tax  to  support  it  in  so  doing  would  make  a  two- 
fold infringement.  But  a  school  tax  which  goes  no  farther  obviously  than  to 
make  republican  government  secure,  which  pays  for  just  that  which  does 
make  it  secure,  is  just  as  obviously  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  giving  men  luxuries  by  taxation  or  even  physical  food;  it  is 
simply  giving  sustenance  to  the  republican  state.  It  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  "doing  every  thing  for  every  body;"  it  is  simply  doing  one  indispensa- 
ble thing,  not  for  any  body  on  the  ground  of  his  claims  upon  the  state,  but  for 
the  state  itself  on  the  ground  of  its  claims  upon  each  and  all  to  be  allowed  to 
support  itself.  As  a  necessity  to  all,  it  is  under  this  necessity  of  having  all 
educated  so  as  to  know  what  a  republican  state,  existing  for  all,  is. 

Only  in  one  point  does  this  sophistical  Englishman  ever  approach  the 
American  argument  for  a  school  law.  He  claims  that  if  the  state  educates 
"it  must  first  form  to  itself  a  definite  conception  of  a  pattern  citizen,  and  hav- 
ing done  this,  must  elaborate  such  system  of  discipline  as  seems  best  calculat- 
ed to  produce  citizens  after  that  pattern.  This  system  of  discipline  it  is  bound 
to  enforce  to  the  uttermost.  *  *  *  As  from  the  proposition  that  government 
(i.  e.  national  government)  ought  to  teach  religion,  there  springs  the  other 
proposition  that  government  must  decide  what  is  religious  truth,  and  how  it  is 
to  be  taught;  so  the  assertion  that  government  ought  to  educate  necessitates 
the  further  assertion  that  it  shall  say  what  education  is,  and  how  it  shall  be 
conducted.  And  the  same  ri^id  popery  which  we  found  to  be  a  logical 
consequence  in  the  one  case,  follows  in  the  other  also." 

But  if  the  state  educates  for  its  own  protection,  it  need  not  form  any  such 
"conception  of  a  pattern  citizen."  One  who  is  very  far  below  that  character 
may  be  sufficiently  intelligent  and  well  meaning  as  a  citizen  for  its  safety. 
Not  holding  the  proposition  that  the  state  ought  to  teach  religion  at  all,  nor 
that  it  ought  to  teach  a  great  many  other  valuable  things,  the  American  who 
votes  for  a  school  system  is  by  no  means  obliged  to  hold  that  the  state  shall 
decide  how  education  at  large — all  sorts  and  grades  of  education — shall  be 
conducted.  No  educational  "popery"  follows  as  "a  logical  consequence"  at 
all.  Men  may  advocate  common  schools  on  this  arbritrary  theory ;  but  it  is 
certainly  not  the  American  theory.  Men  may  hold  that  the  state  should  sus- 
tain the  best  possible  common  schools,  and  by  normal  instruction  furnish  the 
best  possible  teachers  for  them,  without  holding  that  the  state  should  build  up 
an  immense  "system  of  discipline"  on  monarchical  principles  for  producing 
"pattern  citizens"  after  its  "conception."  In  a  republic  no  such  conception 
could  ever  be  imposed  upon  the  people  by  the  government,  nor  is  it  necessary 
to  the  argument  for  public  schools  to  admit  the  phantasy. 

Spencer's  argument,  then,  falls  to  the  ground  if  brought  into  opposition  to 
the  American  common  school,  which  stands  on  entirely  different  footing. 

PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC. 
Miss  Mary  F.  Hall,  State  Normal  School,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

A PAPER  on  "  Primary  Arithmetic,"'  in  a  March  number  of  the  WEEKLY, 
begins  with  the  very  true  statement,  that  "  rows  of  figures  to  the 
child  are  like  mountain  ranges  to  the  traveler  in  a  strange  country."  As 
something  may  be  gained  by  a  comparison  of  methods,  like  Elihu,  the  son  of 
Barachel  the  Buzite,  I  also  will  show  mine  opinion  upon  this  subject,  by 
giving  briefly,  in  outline,  what  may  be  done  to  make  paths  for  the  young 
traveler  in  this  "  strange  country  "  of  primary  arithmetic. 

The  work  to  be  done  with  beginners  in  arithmetic  may  be  grouped  thus : 

1.  Teach  the  values  and  the  names,  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven, 
eight,  nine. 

2.  Teach  the  group  of  ten  ;  apply  the  preceding  terms  to  groups  of  ten — 
then  teach  the  orders  "  hundreds  "  and  "  thousands  "  in  the  same  way. 

3.  Combine  the  two  preceding  kinds  of  knowledge,  thus  enabling  children 
to  tell  any  number  as  far  up  in  the  decimal  scale  as  they  have  learned  the 

orders. 

4.  Teach  how  to  express  all  numbers  by  figures. 

OUTLINE  OF  WORK  TO  BE  DONE  IN  TEACHING  THE  ABOVE. 

I.  When  the  little  class  of  beginners  appears  before  the  teacher  for  the 
first  arithmetic  lesson,  evidently  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  ascertain  what 
knowledge  the  class  possesses.  Suppose  we  have  tested  such  a  class,  and 
results  show  that  the  class  knows  the  numbers  one,  two,  three,  and  four,  so 
that  they  can  apply  these  terms  unerringly  under  all  possible  circumstances; 
but  that  here  the  limit  of  their  knowledge  of  number  is  reached. 

We  now  proceed  to  teach  "  five."    Since  the  class  knows  thoroughly  one, 
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two,  three,  and  four,  they  know  all  the  different  parts  that  make  up  the  five ; 
we  can  therefore  present  two  objects,  with  three  of  the  same  kind,  or  four  and 
one  of  the  same  kind;  as  the  lattter  is  the  simpler  we  begin  with  it.  The 
teacher  presents  five  balls,  asking  first  what  she  has,  and  then  how  many  balls 
she  has.  As  the  term  five  is  unknown,  the  answer  to  the  latter  question  can 
only  be  in  equivalent  terms  that  the  children  know,  as  "  four  balls  and  one 
ball."  The  class  decides  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  answer,  and  the  term 
five  is  given  as  the  equivalent  of  "  four  and  one,"  or  "  one  more  than  four." 
Teacher  now  exercises  upon  the  five,  until  the  class  can  select  a  group  of  five 
things,  or  select  five  things  with  any  arrangement  of  the  units  making  up  the 
ive.  In  a  similar  manner  teach  the  succeeding  numbers,  after  which,  if  the 
:eacher  wishes,  she  can  teach  the  symbols  or  figures  which  express  these 
values.  If  the  children  are  quite  young,  it  will  be  better  sometimes  to  defer 
teaching  the  characters  I,  2,  3,  etc.,  until  a  later  stage  of  the  work. 

When  a  child  has  acquired  the  knowledge  described  above,  he  has  really 
(if  this  knowledge  is  wisely  used  by  the  teacher  as  the  foundation  of  new 
work),  made  a  great  advance  in  number;  as  these  terms  apply  over  and 
over  again  to  the  different  orders  employed  in  our  notation.  The  application 
of  each  number  as  a  number  is  the  same  under  all  circumstances.  The  thing 
or  units,  or  kinds  of  units  that  are  numbered  by  these  terms,  constantly  differ  ; 
but  the  number  itself  is  not  at  all  changed  in  its  character  by  its  application  ; 
for  example,  "  seven  "  means  always  a  collection  of  seven  things  or  units ; 
but  these  units  may  be  "balls"  or  "oranges,"  "apples"  or  "marbles," 
"ones,"  "tens,"  "hundreds,"  or  "thousands,"  and  the  seven  is  unchanged 
in  its  character,  by  the  character  or  value  of  the  things  or  units  numbered. 
Evidently,  then,  the  next  unknown  thing  in  number  is  the  different  orders  to 
which  these  terms  "one,"  "two,"  "three,"  etc.  apply,  and  the  time  of  the 
children  will  be  saved,  as  well  as  much  fruitless  and  wearying  effort  on  their 
part,  if  we  proceed  to  teach  at  once  the  principle  of  grouping,  or  the  orders. 

2.  Teaching  the  orders,  tens,  hundreds,  etc. — First  teach  the  value  and  the 
term  ten,  just  as  we  have  taught  the  preceding  terms  five,  six,  etc. ;  using  for 
this  as  well  as  for  the  succeeding  work  balls,  beans,  or  the  more  convenient 
bundles  of  sticks  furnished  by  some  of  the  makers  of  school  apparatus. 
After  this  work  is  done,  the  children  are  informed  that  we  will  hereafter 
speak  of  a  group  of  ten  things  as  "  a  ten,"  or  "  one  ten."  The  teacher  now 
presents  two  bundles  of  ten  sticks,  and  the  children  call  them  two  tens. 
Similarly  he  applies  to  the  tens  all  the  numbers  known.  [Observe  that  the 
children  have  the  real  knowledge  of  numbers  from  one  thing  to  one  hundred 
things.  We  do  not  stop  now,  however,  to  combine  what  is  known,  and  form 
all  these  numbers,  because  we  wish  further  to  emphasize  this  principle  of 
grouping  numbers,  by  teaching  at  least  the  orders  "  hundred  "  and  "  thous- 
and"]. When  the  class  can  apply  well  all  the  numbers  up  to  ten,  to  the 
order  of  tens,  the  teacher  presents  ten  bundles  of  ten  sticks  each,  which 
the  children  number  as  "  ten  tens  (of  sticks)."  The  term  hundred  is  now 
given,  the  children  tell  the  tens  in  it,  and  the  ones  it  contains ;  after  which 
they  find  three  hundred,  four  hundred,  etc.,  telling  what  is  meant  by  each 
number.  Continue  the  drill  until  the  class  can  find  or  name  any  number  of 
t;ns,  or  of  hundreds,  then  teach  "thousands,"  and  drill  thoroughly  on  all  the 
orders. 

3.  Combinations. — The  teacher  has  now  only  to  present  different  groups 
together,  when  the  class  will  at  once  name  the  number  of  things.  At  first 
they  will  name  the  numbers  by  keeping  the  orders  distinct.  Thus  :  "  Two 
hundred,  five  tens ;  six  ones  "  of  balls,  and  it  is  best  to  have  them  do  so  un- 
til the  orders  and  their  values  are  clearly  known,  when  they  will  easily  get 
the  abbreviated  form,  "  two  hundred  fifty-six  "  balls. 

A  very  few  days'  time  will  accomplish  the  preceding  work.  The  children 
being  able  to  name  in  a  surprisingly  short  space  of  time  any  number  which 
can  be  made  by  a  combination  of  the  orders  taught  them. 

4.  After  the  class  can  name  at  sight  the  number  of  things  presented  to 
them  rapidly  by  the  teacher,  manifestly  they  have  the  clearest  possible  prepa- 
ration for  the  written  expression  of  numbers.  We  teach  first  the  use  of  the 
characters,  1,  2,  3,  etc. ;  then,  the  place  these  figures  are  to  occupy  when 
they  mean  ones,  tens,  or  hundreds,  etc.  Further  suggestion  on  this  point  is 
not  within  the  limits  of  this  brief  article. 

The  method  given  above  obviates  the  necessity  of  teaching  separately  and 
independently  every  separate  number,  eleven,  twelve,  etc.,  etc.;  which  plan 
consumes  a  large  amount  of  time,  requires  much  plodding  on  the  part  of  the 
children,  and  fails  in  the  end  of  securing  a  sound  knowledge  of  number,  with 
a  sharp,  clear  idea  of  expressing  it  decimally.  How  often  our  teaching  of 
numbers  serves  but  to  create  a  sort  of  haze  or  maze  of  digits  about  the  young 
pupil  with  which  he  aimlessly  struggles  for  years,  is  a  common  observation. 


THE     NATIONAL    EDUCATIONAL    ASSOCIATION.— BRIEF 
SKETCH    OF    ITS  HISTORY. 

W.  D.  Henkle,  Salem,  Ohio. 

THE  history  of  the  National  Educational  Association  naturally  divides 
itself  into  two  periods,  the  first  extending  from  its  organization  to  1870, 
in  which  period  the  Association  was  known  as  the  National  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  second  from  1870  to  the  present  time.  The  Association  was 
originally  intended  to  be  exclusively  professional,  no  person  being  eligible  to 
membership  who  was  not  actually  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching,  or  in 
editing  an  educational  journal,  his  membership  ceasing  when  he  abandon- 
ed teaching  or  editing.  Until  1866  ladies  were  not  eligible  to  membership; 
they  could  be  elected,  however,  as  honorary  members.  In  1863,  on  motion  of 
the  writer,  and  in  1866,  on  motion  of  S.  H.  White,  all  the  ladies  enrolled  at 
Chicago  and  Indianapolis  respectively  were  made  honorary  members.  At  the 
Indianapolis  meeting,  the  clause  just  referred  to  in  reference  to  cessation  of 
membership  was  stricken  from  the  constitution. 

In  1870,  at  Cleveland,  the  Association  was  reorganized  as  the  National 
Educational  Association,  receiving  within  its  jurisdiction  two  other  associa- 
tions, namely,  the  American  Normal  School  Association,  and  the  National 
Association  of  School  Superintendents,  which  had  previously  held  meetings 
separately,  although  in  some  years  their  meetings  were  held  in  the  same  city 
in  which  the  National  Teachers'  Association  was  held,  and  in  the  same  week. 
The  Cleveland  meeting  ushered  in  a  new  era  for  the  Association.  The  pro- 
ceedings previously  had  been  published  only  in  pamphlet  form.  From  1870 
inclusive,  they  have  been  published  in  substantial  bound  octavo  volumes. 
The  volume  for  1870  contains  222  pages,  the  first  88  being  devoted  to  the 
American  Normal  School  Association.  In  addition  to  the  222  pages  there 
are  38  pages  devoted  to  the  Central  College  Association,  which  held  its  sec- 
ond annual  session  in  Oberlin,  August  23,  24,  25,  1870.  Subsequent  volumes 
contained  only  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  in 
which  were  established  four  departments  called  the  department  of  School 
Superintendence,  the  department  of  Normal  Schools,  the  department  of  Ele- 
mentary Schools,  and  the  department  of  Higher  Instruction.  In  1875  a  depart- 
ment of  Industrial  Education  was  added. 

Six  meetings  have  been  held  since  the  reorganization  of  the  Association  as 
follows:  In  St.  Louis,  August  22,  23,  24,  1871,  proceedings  published  in 
a  volume  of  236  pages ;  in  Boston,  August  6,  7,  8,  1872,  proceedings 
published  in  a  volume  of  287  pages;  in  Elmira,  August  5,  6,  7,  1873, 
proceedings  published  in  a  volume  of  272  pages ;  in  Detroit,  August  4,  5,  6, 
1874,  proceedings  published  in  a  volume  of  305  pages;  in  Minneapolis, 
August  3,4,  5,  1875,  proceedings  published  in  a  volume  of  195  pages; 
in  Baltimore,  July  10,  II,  12,  1876,  proceedings  published  in  a  volume  of 
308  pages.  In  December  last  there  were  for  sale,  in  the  hands  of  the  treas- 
urer, 53  volumes  of  1872,  228  of  1873,  176  of  1874,  and  60  of  1875.  The 
number  left  of  1876  will  be  reported  at  Louisville  at  the  coming  meeting. 
These  volumes  will  be  sent  by  mail  postpaid  for  52.00  each,  except  for  1875, 
which  will  be  sent  for  JS1.75  each.  The  Cleveland  volume  was  published  in 
Washington;  the  St.  Louis  in  New  York;  the  Boston  and  Elmira  at  Peoria, 
111. ;  the  Detroit  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  the  Minneapolis  and  Baltimore  at 
Salem,  Ohio. 

It  may  be  of  interest  for  the  reader  to  know  the  extent  of  the  pamphlets 
published  by  the  National  Teachers'  Association.    The  meetings  were  held 
as  follows:  In  Cincinnati,  August  11,  r2,  1858,  proceedings  published  at 
Albany,  in  a  pamphlet  of  62  pages;   in  Washington,  August  10,  11,  12, 
1859,  proceedings  published  at  Washington,  in  a  pamphlet  of  20  pages;  in 
Buffalo,  August  8,  9,  10,  i860,  proceedings  published  at  Georgetown,  in  a 
pamphlet  of  82  pages  ;  in  Chicago,  August  5,  6,  7,  1863,  proceedings  published 
at  Hartford  in  a  pamphlet  of  127  pages ;  in  Ogdensburg,  August  10,  11,  12, 
1864,  proceedings  published  at  Hartford,  in  a  pamphlet  of  70  pages;  in  Har 
risburg,  August   16,  17,  18,  1865,  proceedings  published  at  Hartford,  in  a 
pamphlet  of  107  pages;  in  Indianapolis,  August  15,  16,  17,  1866,  proceed- 
ings published  at  Albany,  in  a  pamphlet  of  139  pages,  with  16  additional 
pages  containing  the  Hon.  Jas.  A.  Garfield's  congressional  speech  on  a  bill  to 
establish  a  National  Bureau  of  Education ;  in  Nashville,  August  19,  20, 
1868,  proceedings  published  at  Baltimore,  in  a  pamphlet  of  63  pages;  in 
Trenton,  August  18,  19,  20,  1 869,  published  in  a  pamphlet  of  36  pages, 
to  which  is  added  19  pages,  containing  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  of 
School  Superintendents  at  Washington,  in  March,  1870,  with  a  paper  on 
School  Statistics  by  the  writer.    The  pamphlets  published  at  Hartford  formed 
part  of  Barnard's  American  Journal  of^Education.   Several6of  the  pamphlets 
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are  made  up  in  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  National  School  Superintend- 
ent's Association,  and  the  American  Normal  School  Association. 

The  following  give  some  facts  as  to  the  officers.  Each  year  twelve  vice- 
presidents  were  elected  except  at  Nashville,  when  only  eleven  were  elected. 
Only  the  first  vice-president  is  named  in  the  list  given  below.  The  number 
of  counsellors  at  any  meeting  shows,  until  1870  inclusive,  how  many  states, 
territorries,  and  districts  were  represented  at  the  previous  meeting.  After 
that  time,  the  number  of  counsellors  is  two  in  excess  of  the  representation  of 
the  previous  year,  because  each  year  there  have  been  two  counsellors  at  large 
elected. 

Cincinnati,  (1858)— Z.  Richards,  D.  C,  Prest.;  H.  C.  Hickok,  Pa.,  Sec;  T.  M.  Cann, 
Del.,  Treas.;  T.  W.  Valentine,  New  York,  Vice-Prest.;  11  Counsellors. 

Washington,  (1859)— A.  J-  Rickoff,  Ohio,  Prest.;  J.  W.  Bulkley,  New  York,  Sec;  C. 
S.  Pennell,  Mo.,  Treas.;  T.  W.  Valentine,  New  York,  Vice-Prest.;  15  Counsellors. 

Buffalo,  (i860)— J.  W.  Bulkley,  New  York,  Prest.;  Z.  Richards,  D.  C  ,  Treas.;  O.  C. 
Wight,  D.  C.,  Treas.;  T.  W.  Valentine,  New  York,  Vice-Prest.;  17  Counsellors. 

Chicago ,  (1863) — J.  D.  Philbrick,  Mass.,  Prest.;  James  Cruikshank,  New  York,  Sec; 
O.  C.  Wight,  D.  C,  Treas.;  Wm.  Roberts,  Pa.,  Vice-Prest.;  18  Counsellors. 

Ogdensburgh,  (1864)— W .  H.  Wells,  111.,  Prest.;  D.  N.  Camp,  Conn.,  Sec;  Z.Richards, 
Treas.;  Richard  Edwards,  111.,  Vice-Prest.;  18  Counsellors. 

Harrisburgh,  (1865)— S.  S.  Greene,  R.  I.,  Prest.;  W.  E.  Sheldon,  Mass.,  Sec;  Z.  Rich- 
ards, Treas.;  Richard  Edwards,  111.,  Vice-Prest.;  19  Counsellors. 

Indianapolis,  (1866)— J.  P.  Wickersham,  Pa.,  Prest.;  S.  H.  White,  111.,  Sec;  S.  P. 
Bates,  Pa.,  Treas.;  Richard  Edwards,  111.,  Vice-Prest.;  20  Counsellors. 

Nashville,  1,1868)— J.  M.  Gregory,  111.,  Prest.;  L.  Van  Bokkelen,  Md.,  Sec;  J.  Cruik- 
shank, Treas.;  D.  Stevenson,  Ky.,  Vice-Prest.;  17  Counsellors. 

Trenton,  (1869)— L.  Van  Bokkelen,  Md.,  Prest.;  W.  E.  Crosby,  Ohio,  Sec;  J.  L.  Bar- 
ber, D.  C.,  Treas.;  J.  W.  Bulkley,  Vice-Prest.;  17  Counsellors. 

Cleveland,  (1870) — D.  B.  Hagar,  Mass.,  Prest.;  A.  P.  Marble,  Mass.,  Sec;  W.  E.  Crosby, 
Iowa,  Treas.;  Emily  A.  Rice,  Mass.,  Vice-Prest.;  20  Counsellors. 

St.  Louis,  (1871)— J.  L.  Pickard,  111.,  Prest.;  VV.  E.  Crosby,  Iowa,  Sec;  John  Hancock, 
Ohio,  Treas.;  E.  E.  White,  Ohio,  Vice-Prest.;  27  Counsellors. 

Boston,  (1872) — E.  E.  White,  Ohio,  Prest.;  S.  H.  White,  111.,  Sec;  John  Hancock,  Ohio, 
Treas.;  VV  .  F.  Phelps,  Minn.,  Vice-Prest.;  27  Counsellors. 

Elmira,  (1873) — B.  G.  Northrop,  Conn.,  Prest.;  S.  H.  White,  111., Sec;  John  Hancock, 
111.,  Treas.;  N.  Bateman,  111.,  Vice-Prest.;  28  Counsellors. 

Detroit,  (1874)— S.  H.  White,  111.,  Prest.;  A.  P.  Marble,  Mass.,  Sec;  John  Hancock, 
111.,  Treas.;  Dr.  James  McCosh,  New  Jersey,  Vice-Prest.;  31  Counsellors. 

Minneapolis,  (1874)— W.  T.  Harris,  Mo.,  Prest.;  W.  R.  Abbot,  Va.,  Sec;  A.  P.  Mar- 
ble, Treas.;  C.  S.  Venable,  Va.,  Vice-Prest.;  28  Counsellors. 

Baltimore,  (1876)— W.  F.  Phelps,  Minn.,  Prest.;  W.  D.  Henkle,  Ohio,  Sec;  A.  P.  Mar- 
ble, Treas.;  D.  B.  Hagar,  Vice-Prest.;  23  Counsellors. 

Louisville,  (1877)— M.  A.  Newell,  Md.,  Prest.;  W.  D.  Henkle,  Ohio, Sec;  J.O.  Wilson, 
D.  C,  Treas.;  John  Hancock,  Vice-Prest.;  30  Counsellors. 

There  are  two  Life-Directors  of  the  Association,  S.  H.  White  and  W.  F. 
Phelps,  and  sixty-four  life-members,  and  besides  ladies  not  named  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, there  are  fifty-four  honorary  members. 

It  may  be  well  before  closing  this  meager  sketch  to  say  that  the  National 
Teachers'  Association  originated  from  a  circular,  dated  May  15,  1857,  and 
signed  by  the  presidents  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associations  of  ten  states, 
namely,  J.  W.  Valentine,  N.  Y.;  D.  B.  Hagar,  Mass.;  W.  T.  Lucky,  Mo.; 
J.  Tenney,  N.  H.;  J.  C.  May,  Ind. ;  W.  Roberts,  Pa.;  C.  Pease,  Vt.;  D. 
Franklin  Wells,  la.;  A.  C.  Spicer,  Wis.,  and  S.  Wright,  111.,  calling  on  the 
teachers  of  the  United  States  to  meet  in  Philadelphia,  Aug.  26,  1857,  to 
organize  such  an  association.  At  that  meeting,  James  L.  Enos,  editor  of  the 
"  Voice  of  Iowa,"  was  chosen  temporary  chairman,  and  Wm.  C.  Sheldon, 
Mass.,  secretary.  The  constitution  was  drafted  by  D.  B.  Hagar  of  Massa- 
chusetts, J.  R.  Challen,  of  Indiana,  and  T.  J.  Cann,  of  Georgia.  The 
number  of  teachers  enrolled  at  the  organization  meeting  was  38,  distributed 
as  follows:  New  York,  3;  Massachusetts  2 ;  Iowa  I ;  Indiana  I ;  Illinois  2; 
Pennsylvania  18;  Missouri  I;  Delaware  6;  Georgia  I;  Maryland  I;  South 
Carolina  I,  and  District  of  Columbia  I.  Out  of  this  small  beginning  has 
grown  the  National  Educational  Association,  probably  the  most  influential 
body  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  It  is  hoped  that  its  power  and  influence  will 
yet  be  vastly  increased. 


SCHOOL  ECONOMY. 
VI.— TARDINESS. 
H.  B.  BUCKHAM. 

SIXTH. — A  device  which  involves  no  trick  may  assist  in  preventing  tar- 
diness.   The  most  entertaining  boys'  or  girls'  book  to  be  found  m  y  be 
read,  little  by  little,  in  the  morning.  The  teacher,  if  he  have — as  all  should 

have  some  knowledge  of  philosophy  and  chemistry,  may  perform  some 

simple  experiment  just  before,  if  not  just  after  school  opens,  or  may  show  some 
object  of  curiosity  and  answer  questions  about  it.  He  may  sing  a  song,  if  he  is  a 
singer,  or  may  draw  a  picture  on  the  blackboard.  He  may,  for  ten  minutes 
before  school  begins,  teach  something  which  children  will  take  to  with  zest, 
but  which  does  not  properly  come  into  school  hours  in  many  places,  as  calis- 
thenics, music,  drawing.  The  lesson  of  most  general  interest  may  come  first, 
or  the  class  which  those  who  are  tardy  will  be  the  least  willing  to  miss.  In  a 
school  in  which  the  general  habit  is  bad  in  this  respect,  I  would  make  every 
arrangement  tend  to  interpose  some  check,  or  to  hold  out  some  inducement, 
or  to  make  the  bad  habit  come  directly  home  as  a  loss  or  an  inconvenience. 


I  would  make  school  more  attractive  and  pleasant  to  the  punctual  ones  than 
the  tardy. 

Seventh. — I  would,  in  some  such  districts  as  I  am  thinking  of,  call  for  the 
children  and  hurry  them  to  school.  Parents  and  children  both  would  under- 
stand that  you  were  resolute  in  your  endeavors  to  have  all  present ;  if  you 
should  do  this  in  the  right  way  and  in  the  proper  instances,  they  would  not  be 
displeased,  but  rather  gratified,  at  the  interest  you  would  show.  You  need  not 
take  the  children  to  school  as  a  constable  would  take  prisoners  ;  .you  would 
rather  take  them  as  a  friend  would  take  a  friend.  You  would  do  this  as  a 
precaution  against  tardiness,  not  as  a  punishment  for  a  fault.  Sometimes, 
Willie,  of  a  former  paper,  might  pleasantly  call  for  Johnny,  and  hurry  him 
along,  and  Johnny  and  Willie  might  very  soon  enter  into  a  competition  which 
should  go  for  the  other,  or  which  should  get  to  school  before  the  other.  All 
the  punctual  ones  might  be,  in  one  way  or  another,  pressed  into  service  against 
the  delinquents. 

Eighth. — I  have  a  notion  that  a  country  school  teacher  might  get  the  pa- 
rents and  older  pupils,  at  least,  together  in  the  school-house,  some  evening 
early  in  the  term,  and  make  a  plain,  candid,  effective  statement  of  this  matter 
of  tardiness,  and  some  others,  giving  consequences  to  school  and  results  in 
habits  of  pupils  of  absence  and  tardiness,  and  exhorting  all,  as  he  would 
have  a  right  to  do,  to  aid  in  all  proper  efforts  to  make  the  school  worth  double 
what  it  otherwise  would  be,  by  regular  and  prompt  attendance.  I  have  a  no- 
tion that  such  an  effort  might  be  made  at  a  neighborhood  meeting,  gathered 
to  hear  the  master  read  some  selections,  and  the  school  have  a  "  bout  at  spell- 
ing," and  might  do  great  good.  The  people  would  think  more  of  the  mas- 
ter, and  both  would  understand  each  other  better,  and  work  more  in  harmony. 
As  one  of  the  hopeful  points  of  attack  upon  tardiness,  it  might,  in  some  pla- 
ces, be  worth  trying. 

These  suggessions,  which  I  supposed  I  should  finish  in  two  papers,  have  ex- 
tended to  six,  without  exhausting  the  topic.  Not  a  word  has  been  said  spe- 
cially for  village  schools,  though  some  of  these  remarks  would  apply  to  them; 
a  separate  paper  will  be  given  to  them.  If  any  one  says  I  have  given  no 
specific  for  tardiness,  the  reply  is,  I  did  not  intend  to  give  any  ;  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  educational  specifics ;  school  difficulties  are  not  to  be  met  by  a  pre- 
scription, nor  by  a  book  full  of  prescriptions,  but  each  must  be  met  and  over- 
come according  to  its  circumstunces,  and  in  the  way  the  teacher  in  charge  can 
use  best.  The  treatment  of  each  case  depends  on  the  case  considered  with 
reference  to  both  teacher  and  pupil.  I  might  fail  in  using  another's  precise 
method,  and  I  have  none  to  make  over  to  another  for  his  use. 

If  any  one  says  that  these  suggestions  make  much  harder  work  of  tardiness 
than  keeping  every  tardy  pupil  after  school,  to  make  up,  or  standing  him  for 
a  given  time  in  the  corner,  to  think  of  his  offenses  or  to  make  his  legs  ache,  I 
assert,  I  believe  in  making  school-teaching  a  daily  study  and  work.  Here  is 
a  wrong  habit  to  be  overcome,  or  a  right  one  to  be  formed ;  this  is,  of  neces- 
sity, a  work  of  time,  of  patience,  of  expedients.  The  wisest  teacher,  the  one 
of  most  experience,  can  not  do  it  without  these  conditions.  And  the  result, 
viz.:  the  habit  of  punctuality,  is  worth  the  pains.  The  teacher  may  congratu- 
late himself  if  he  succeeds  through  these  in  the  majority  of  instances,  for 
some  will  not  yield  to  his,  or  any,  efforts. 

I  must  say  once  more  that  the  main  value  is  to  be  secured  to  the  pupil,  and 
not  to  the  school.  It  is  good  for  the  latter,  but  of  more  account  to  the  for- 
mer. Indeed,  the  school  works  in  this  as  in  all  other  things,  for  the  pupifs 
sake.  The  teacher  should  say,  and  act  in  the  spirit  of  his  words  when  he  says 
to  the  pupil,  "  Your  tardiness  affects  you  far  more  than  it  does  me  ;  I  can 
put  up  with  it  with  less  or  more  personal  inconvenience  ;  if  that  were  all,  it 
would  not  be  worth  my  while  to  take  half  the  trouble  I  do  ;  it  is  for  your  own 
sake  that  I  insist  on  your  being  punctual ;  the  school  regulation  looks  beyond 
the  school  to  all  your  future  life ;  you  think  I  am  hard  in  being  so  strict  now, 
but  you  would  blame  me  more  by  and  by,  if  I  should  be  lax  now." 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  ARABIC  NUMERALS. 
Prof.  T.  Burkitt  Webb,  Illinois  Industrial  University. 

IN  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  April,  we  find  an  article  with  the 
above  title.  In  such  a  journal  statements  should  be  somewhat  authorita- 
tive, but  this  struck  us  as  giving  internal  evidence  of  a  lack  in  this  respect, 
which  we  will  freely  own  false  witness  should  the  correctness  of  the  article 
become  evident. 

The  authorities  which  we  have  interrogated  do  not  support  the  writer  in 
the  theory  worked  out  with  such  rectangular  exactness,  which  is  briefly  this: 
In  the  beginning  the  Orientals  used  the  proper  number  of  straight  strokes  for 
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each  numeral,  having  learned  to  count  upon  their  ringers  and  thumbs.  These 
marks  were  arranged  in  certain  forms,  the  modifications  of  which  are  our 
Arabic  numerals.  Their  figure  one  was  therefore  a  vertical  stroke  ;  figure 
two  like  a  z,  being  two  horizontal  marks  with  a  sloping  connection  ;  figure 
three,  three  horizontal  marks  with  curved  connections  ;  figure  four,  a  square, 
or  like  our  4,  etc.,  etc. ;  figure  eight,  two  squares,  one  over  the  other,  but 
figure  seven  having  very  little  resemblance  to  our  present  character;  the  zero, 
a  circle  indicating  that  in  counting  ten,  the  figures  and  thumbs  had  been  used 
once  around. 

Brande's  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature  and  Art  says  that  the  origin  is 
unknown,  and  that  the  construction  of  the  system  implies  a  high  degree  of 
civilization  at  the  time  of  its  invention 

Webster's  Dictionary  says  that  the  characters  were  originally  the  initial 
letters  of  the  Sanskrit  names  for  the  nine  digits,  and  that  the  cipher  was 
originally  a  dot. 

The  Encyclopedia  Britanica  claims  that  the  use  of  the  nine  digits  and  a 
cipher  in  India  can  be  traced  back  to  the  seventh,  or  possibly  the  fifth  century, 
and  was  then  no  novelty,  the  Hindoos  ascribing  to  them  a  supernatural  ori- 
gin. The  earliest  examples  being  a  species  of  Sanskrit  numerals,  the  characters 
have  since  passed  through  a  great  variety  of  forms. 

In  the  " Handbuch  der  Sanshrilsprache,"  von  Theodore  Benfey,  it  is  stated 
that  they  are  derived  from  the  first  letter  or  letters  of  the  Sanskrit  numeral 
words,  and  both  words  and  characters  are  given.  In  some  of  them  such 
derivation  seems  quite  apparent,  and  some  could  easily  change  to  our  present 
forms — O  and  3  requiring  no  change. 

The  English  Cyclopedia  says  there  are  three  simple  and  obvious  modes  of 
constructing  symbols  of  number.  I.  By  arbitrary  invention.  2.  By  the 
choice  of  letters  of  the  alphabet.  3.  By  a  system  of  repetitions  of  a  single 
unit,  as  I,  II,  III,  etc.,  with  marks  of  abbreviation.  Also,  that  it  is  not 
known  that  we  can  assign  to  the  Indian  numerals  any  other  origin  than  the 
first,  though  the  old  manuscript  forms  of  the  symbols  we  now  use  for  one, 
two,  three,  four,  and  eight  can  be  explained  with  reasonable  probability  on 
the  third  principle,  but  not  five,  six,  seven,  and  nine.  It  also  favors  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Roman  system  by  the  third  method,  and  refers  to  Leslie's 
Philosophy  of  Arithmetic  for  a  full  statement  of  the  theory.  According  to 
this  the  ten  was  originally  ten  vertical  marks  with  a  dash  across  them  to 
keep  them  together,  which  was  then  abbreviated  to  one  vertical  mark  and  a 
cross  mark,  or  to  an  X ;  the  upper  half  of  this  letter,  or  V,  was  then  taken  to 
represent  five. 

The  evidence  seems  then  to  be  in  favor  of  the  derivation  of  our  Arabic 
numeral  characters  from  the  Sanskrit  names  for  the  numerals,  and  of  con- 
sidering the  Roman  system  as  the  legitimate  representation  of  the  system  of 
derivation  from  straight  marks. 

The  Japanese  numerals  also  show  some  evidence  of  the  third  derivation, 
thus :  one,  a  horizontal  mark ;  two,  two  marks,  one  over  the  other ;  three, 
three  marks  ;  four,  like  two,  with  four  short  vertical  marks  connecting  the 
horizontal  strokes ;  five  does  not  show  it  so  clearly,  and  ten  is  a  cross  like  a 
plus  sign.  Such  a  derivation  would  seem  more  likely  for  the  lower  values 
than  for  those  requiring  from  six  to  ten  marks,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  the 
whole  system  should  be  derived  in  one  way,  especially  in  a  language  whose 
words  are  represented  by  arbitrary  signs. 


THE  TEXT-BOOK  QUESTION  IN  WISCONSIN. 

REPORT  of  Committee  on  Uniformity  of  Text-Books,  made  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  Green  Bay,  July  19,  1877  • 
Your  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  that  portion  of  the  President's  ad- 
dress which  relates  to  text-books,  beg  leave  to  report  ; 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  attention  of  the  people  of  this  state  has  been 
called  to  matters  pertaining  to  the  purchase  and  manufacture  of  text-books; 
and  that  a  general  desire  has  been  expressed  by  educational  men  throughout 
the  state  to  have  this  Association  put  itself  on  record  as  approving  or  disap- 
proving the  policy  of  securing  a  state  uniformity  of  text-books  by  having 
such  books  published  by  the  state,  or  by  parties  within  the  state  acting  under 
state  authority;  we,  the  teachers  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  in  convention  as- 
sembled, do  hereby  declare  it  as  our  firm  conviction  : 

1.  That  a  state  uniformity  of  text-books  is  undesirable  and  calculated  to 
work  harm  to  a  majority  of  our  best  schools. 

2.  That  we  consider  present  legislation  sufficient  to  insure  to  every  school 
district  in  the  state  the  best  text-books  published,  at  reasonable  rates,  and 
that  we  recommend  to  district  officers  throughout  the  state  that  they  avail 
themselves,  to  the  fullest  extent,  of  the  law  relating  to  the  purchase  of  text- 
books by,  and  in  the  name  of,  the  school  district. 

3.  That  we  hereby  express  our  approbation  of  State  Superintendent  Sear- 


ing's endeavors  to  prevent  the  proposed  legislation  on  the  text-book  question 
during  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  EARTH  MAN, 
ALEX.  KERR, 
G.  S.  ALBEE, 

Committee. 

After  some  discussion  in  which  the  third  section  of  the  report  was  strongly 
endorsed  by  leading  members  of  the  Association,  the  report  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Phelps,  it  was  voted  that  in  case  of  any  attempt  at  text- 
book legislation  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  these  resolutions  be 
transmitted  to  that  body  in  a  communication  signed  by  the  President  and 
■Secretary  of  the  Association. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  1877. 

THE  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
will  be  held  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday, 
the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  of  August,  1877.  The  General  Association  will  meet 
in  Liederkranz  Hall  at  10  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  at  9  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  and  Thurday  mornings,  and  at  8  o'clock  every  evening.  The 
several  departments  will  meet  daily,  in  the  afternoon,  in  such  rooms  and  at 
such  hours  as,  after  consultation,  shall  be  announced  at  the  first  session  of  the 
General  Association. 

PROGRAMME. 

TUESDAY,  10  O'CLOCK,  A.  M. 
General  Association. 

1.  Opening  Prayer ;  Rev.  J.  L.  Burrows,  D.  D. 

2.  Address  of  Welcome;  Mayor  Jacobs.  Response. 

3.  President's  Annual  Address.    Discussion.    Appointment  of  Committees. 

Miscellaneous  Business. 

TUESDA  Y  AFTERNOON. 
Department  of  School  Superintendence . 

1.  Report  of  Committee  on  City  Forms  of  School  Reports. 

2.  Report  of  Committee  on  State  Forms  of  School  Reports. 

3.  Report  of  Committee  on  Paris  Exposition. 

4.  Appointment  of  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers  of  the  Department. 

Department  of  Nor?nal  Schools. 

1.  Opening  Address;  Louis  Soldan,  Principal,  Normal  School,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 

2.  Paper.    The  Range  and  Limits  of  Normal  School  Work  ;  Edward  C. 

Hewett,  President  Illinois  State  Normal  University. 

3.  Discussion.    Should  Normal  Schools  be  Exclusively  Professional  Schools. 

4.  Appointment  of  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers  of  the  Depart- 

ment. 

Department  of  Elementary  Schools. 

1.  Opening  Address;  Hon.  H.  A.  M.  Henderson,  Vice-President,  State  Su- 

perintendent, Kentucky. 

2.  Paper.    The  English  Language  in  Elementary  Training;  Prof.  Z.  Rich- 

ards, Washington,  D.  C. 

3.  Paper.    Moral  Training  in  Schools;  Rev.  R.  H.  Rivers,  D.  D.,  Pulaski, 

Tenn. 

4.  Appointment  of  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers  of  the  Department. 

Department  of  Higher  Instruction. 

1.  Paper.    The  Class  System  ;  President  Noah  Porter,  LL.  D.,  Yale  Col- 

lege. 

2.  Paper.    The  Elective  System  ;  Prof.  W.  Leroy  Broun,  LL.  D.,  Vander- 

bilt  University. 

3.  Appointment  of  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers  of  the  Department. 

Department  of  Industrial  Education. 

1.  Opening  Address  by  the  President,  Prof.  Manly  Miles,  Lansing,  Mich. 

2.  Paper.  Relations  of  the  Common  Schools  to  Industrial  Education ; 
Hon.  S.  R.  Thompson,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Lincoln, 

Neb. 

3.  Paper.    Relations  of  Labor  to  Industrial  Education;  Prof.  George  T. 

Fairchild,  A.  M.,  Michigan  State  Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  Mich. 

4.  Appointment  of  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers  of  the  Department. 

7  LESDA  y ,  8  O'CLOCK  P.  M. 
General  Association. 

1.  Announcement  of  the  Committee  on  the  Nomination  of  Officers.  Miscel- 

laneous Business. 

2.  Paper.     Silent  Forces  in  Education;    Prof.  J.  F.  Blackinton,  Boston, 

Mass. 

3.  Paper.    The  Study  of  English  as  Introductory  to  the  Study  of  Latin  and 

Greek;  Prof.  Thomas  R.  Price,  M.  A.  University  of  Virginia. 
WEDNESDAY,  9  O'CLOCK,  A.  M. 
General  Association. 
I.  Opening  Prayer.    Unfinished  Business. 
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2.  Paper.    The  Relation  of  The  Preparatory  or  Grammer  School  to  College 

and  University;  Prof.  W.  R.  Webb,  Culleoka,  Tenn. 

3.  Paper.    The  Relation  of  the  College  to  the  High  School ;  Hon.  J.  W. 

Dickinson,  Secretary,  State  Board  of  Education,  Mass. 

WEDNESDA  Y  AFTERNOON. 
Department  of  School  Superintendence. 

1.  Discussion.    Plans  for  Publications  connected  with  and  growing  out  of  the 

Centennial  Exposition. 

2.  Discussion.    The  Organization  of  an  Educational  Museum. 

3.  Report  of  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers. 

Department  of  Normal  Schools. 

1.  Paper.    Common-School  Studies  in  Normal  Schools;  J.  C.  Greenough, 

Principal,  State  Normal  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

2.  Paper.    Chairs  of  Didactics  in  Colleges ;  S.  N.  Fellows,  D.  D.,  Professor 

of  Didactics  in  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

3.  Report  of  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers. 

Department  of  Elementary  Schools. 

1.  Paper.    The  Kindergarten,  (its  Use  and  Abuse)  in  America;  Prof.  John 

Kraus,  New  York. 

2.  Paper.  The  Kindergarten  and  the  Mission  of  Women.    My  Experience  as 

Trainer  of  Kindergarten  Teachers  in  this  Country,  with  Illustrations  of  the 
Work  of  the  latter;  Mrs.  Kraus  Boelte,  New  York. 

3.  Report  of  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers. 

Department  of  Higher  Instruction. 

1.  Paper.    The  Place  of  English  in  the  Higher  Education.    Prof.  A.  B. 

Stark,  LL.  D.,  Russellville,  Ky. 

2.  Paper.    College    Dormitories ;  Prof.    Charles    K.  Adams,  Ann  Arbor, 

Mich. 

3.  Report  of  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers. 

Department  of  Industrial  Education. 

1.  Paper.    The  Russian  System  of  Mechanic  Art  Education  as  applied  in  the 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  ;  Pres.  John  D.  Runkle,  A.  M., 
Ph.  D.,  Mass  Inst.  Technology,  Boston,  Mass. 

2.  Paper.    Industrial  Education  (?) ;  Prof.  Charles  O.  Thompson,  Worcester 

Free  Institute,  Worcester,  Mass. 

3.  Election  of  Officers  and  other  Business. 

WEDNESDAY,  8  O'CLOCK  P.  M. 
General  Association. 

1.  Miscellaneous  Business.    Report  of  the  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Of- 

ficers. 

2.  Paper.    The  Study  of  Social  Economy  in  Public  Schools  ;  Prof.  Maurice 

Kirby,  Henderson,  Ky. 

3.  Paper.    The  Limits  of  Education  ;  Prof.  W.  R.  Garrett,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

THURSDAY,  9  O'CLOCK  A.  M. 
Getter al  Association. 

1.  Opening  Prayer.    Miscellaneous  and  Unfinished  Business. 

2.  Paper.    Educational  Interests  of  Texas  ;  Dr.  Rufus  C.  Burleson,  Waco, 

Texas. 

3.  Discussion.    The  Educational  Wants  of  the  South  ;  opened  by  Hon.  J.  P. 

WickCrsham,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Dr.  John  Hancock,  of  Ohio. 

4.  Paper.    Why  Drawing  should  be  taught  in  Common  Schools;  Prof.  L.  S. 

Thompson,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

THURSDA  Y  AFTERNOON. 
Department  of  School  Superintendence . 

1.  Discussion.    The  Promotion  of  Popular  Education  in  the  .South. 

2.  Discussion.    The  Proposed  Reduction  of  Teachers'  Salaries. 

3.  Discussion.    The  Relation  of  Secondary  Instruction  to  the  Public  School 

Department  of  A'ormal  Schools. 

1.  Paper.    Attacks  on  Normal  Schools;  C.  C.  Rounds,  Principal,  State  Nor- 

mal School,  Farmington,  Me. 

2.  Paper.    Some  Queries  concerning  Details  of  Normal-School  Work  ;  S.  H. 

White,  Principal,  State  Normal  School,  Peoria,  111. 

Department  of  Elementary/  Schools. 

1.  Paper.    First  Lessons  in  Reading,  by  a  class  of  Infants;  Miss  Lydia  D. 

Hampton,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Introduced  by  Major  William  J.  Davis,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Louisville  School  Board. 

2.  Paper.  The  Essential  Idea  of  Elementary  Instruction  ;  W.  E.  Crosby,  Edi- 

tor of  the  Common  School,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Department  of  Higher  Instruction. 

1.  Paper.    American  Revision  and  Adaptation  of  Foreign  Text-books  ;  Prof. 

Caskie  Harrison,  University  of  the  South. 

2.  Miscellaneous  and  Unfinished  Business. 

THURSDAY,  8  O'CLOCK  P.  M.. 
General  Association. 

1.  Unfinished  Business. 

2.  Paper    Educational  Reformers  in  Hungary  in  the  17th  and  1 8th  Centu- 

ries ;  Prof.  Felmeri,  Kolozwar,  Hungary. 

3.  Reports  from  the  Several  States  and  Territories  represented. 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS: 

1.  The  Board  of  Directors  will  meet  in  one  of  the  parlors  of  the  Gait 
House  on  Monday  evening  at  half  past  eight  o'clock. 

2.  Under  a  rule  of  the  Association  no  paper  must  exceed  forty  minutes  in 
the  reading.  All  papers  are  open  for  discussion  in  the  General  Association 
or  the  Departments  in  which  they  are  read. 

3  The  Department  of  Elementary  Schools  will  meet  in  the  same  hall  as 


the  General  Association — the  auditorium  of  the  Liederkranz  Hall ;  the  other 
Departments  in  such  rooms  of  the  same  building  as  may  hereafter  be  as- 
signed. 

4.  Authors  of  papers  are  requested  to  report  their  arrival  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Association,  and  to  the  President  of  the  Department  before  which  they 
are  to  appear.  They  are  also  requested  to  leave  a  copy  of  their  papers  with 
the  Secretary  immediately  after  reading  them. 

5.  Hotel  Rates. — The  Gait  House  will  charge  $2.50  a  day;  The  Louis- 
ville Hotel  $2  00  a  day,  if  two  persons  occupy  one  room,  single  rooms  $2.50 
to  #3.00  ;  the  Waverly  Hotel  will  charge  $2.00  to  $2.50;  the  Willard  $2.00; 
the  St.  Cloud  $1. 50;  Fifth  Avenue  $2.00;  Alexander's  $1.50  ;  Rufers  (Eu- 
ropean Plan)  75  cents  a  day  for  room  without  board. 

6.  Railroads. — No  general  arrangement  has  been  made  for  reduced  fares, 
but  it  is  highly  probable  that  all  the  local  roads  converging  into  Louisville 
will  make  a  reduction  to  members.  The  round  trip  ticket  between  Cincin- 
nati and  Louisville  by  rail,  or  steamboat  including  meals  and  berths,  is 
I5.00. 

7.  Mammoth  Cave. — The  Association  will  determine  whether  or  not  it  is 
advisable  to  make  an  excursion  to  the  Cave  in  a  body.  The  fare  by  rail  and 
stage  from  Louisville  to  the  Cave  and  return  is  $5.50.  Hotel  expenses  $1.50 
a  day.    The  entire  expense  cannot  exceed  $10.00. 


Notes. 

ONLY  to  look  at  the  outside  of  the  Midsummer  Holiday  Number  of 
Scribner's  Magazine  is  a  pleasure,  suggestive  of  the  delights  of  sum- 
mer. The  contents  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  For  those  who  enjoy 
out-door  life,  nothing  can  be  more  entertaining  these  hot  days  than  *'  North 
American  Grouse,"  by  Charles  E.  Whitehead;  "  A  Railroad  in  the  Clouds," 
by  J.  Eglinton  Montgomery  ;  "  Babes  in  the  Wood,"  by  Janet  Cross  Hoyt 
or  "Canadian  Sports,"  by  George  W.  Beers.  For  story  lovers  there  is  the 
beginning  of  "  His  Inheritance"  by  Adeline  Trafton;"  the  continuation  of 
"  Nicholas  Minturn,"  by  J.  G.  Holland,  and  "  Smethurstses,"  by  Francis 
Hodgson  Burnett,  with  other  short  stories.  Poetry  has  its  share  of  attention, 
well  suited  to  this  dreamy,  poetical  season,  when  even  the  most  unromantic 
dare  to  "  dream  our  dreams  "  and  let  life  and  its  burdens  rest  awhile.  But 
to  name  all  the  good  things  would  include  the  whole  table  of  contents,  for 

everything  in  this  number  is  complete  and  replete.  Prof.  L.  S.  Thompson, 

who  has  been  for  the  past  fourteen  years  connected  with  the  public  schools 
of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  most  of  the  time  in  the  capacity  of  teacher  of  penman- 
ship and  drawing,  (author  of  the  articles  on  "  Dictation  Drawing  "  now  ap- 
pearing in  the  Weekly),  has  been  invited  to  take  the  chair  of  Industrial  Art 
in  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.  He  will  enter  upon  his  duties  there 
September  12.  The  Sandusky  Journal  says  of  him:  By  perseverance  and 
industry,  Mr.  Thompson  has  built  up  an  enviable  reputation  as  instructor  in 
art  drawing  and  penmanship,  and  we  congratulate  him  that  he  is  reaping  a 
handsome  reward.    While  we  regret  to  have  him  leave  us,  we  are  glad  he 

has  received  so  exalted  an  appointment  "  The  Publisher's  Weekly,  under 

date  of  July  14,  contains  the  American  Educational  Catalogue  for  1877.  It 
is  a  superb  number,  and  of  inestimable  value  to  teachers  who  read  and  study, 
and  to  all  who  wish  information  respecting  publishers,  prices,  etc.,  of  recent 

educational  works.    F.  Leypoldt,  publisher,  box  4,295,  New  York.  The 

London  Academy,  which  is  excellent  authority,  says  that  American  school 

books  are  "  the  cheapest  in  the  world."  From  Hadley  Brothers  &  Co. 

Chicago,  we  have  received  Milton's  L' Allegro,  of  the  Clarendon  Press  Series 
taken  from  the  English  poems  of  Milton,  edited  by  R.  C.  Browne,  M.A. 
For  students  of  Milton,  in  high  schools,  it  is  remarkably  cheap  and  useful. 

Price  ten  cents.    Six  pages  of  text  and  seven  of  notes.  The  introduction 

price  of  Rolfe  and  Gillet's  Handbook  of  Natural  Philosophy  is  85  cents,  in- 
stead of  g1.35.as  stated  in  our  notice  of  the  same.    $1.35  is  the  introduction 

price  of  the  larger  book.  A  writer  in  the  N.Y.  Tribune  calls  attention  to  a  grow  - 

ing  defect  in  the  classical  instruction  at  Yale  College.  He  complains  of  the  sub 
stitution  of  quantity  for  quality  as  a  measure  of  excellence  in  both  the  prepar- 
atory and  the  college  studies.  The  requiring  of  a  large  amount  of  reading 
before  entering  the  college  necessitates  a  system  of  cramming  and  superficial 
study  which  is  not  compensated  for  during  the  college  course,  and  a  general 
use  of  translations  by  the  students  has  become  almost,  if  not  quite,  a  necessity 
even  to  industrious  and  willing  scholars.  If  raising  the  standard  in  the  pre- 
paratory and  undergraduate  courses  consists  chiefly  in  an  increase  of  the 
amount  required,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  standard  is  actually  lowered 
instead  of  raised  by  such  requirement,  as  the  quality  of  work  is  thus  propor- 
tionally deteriorated.  He  suggests  that  Yale  should  announce  (and  other 
colleges  might  with  equal  propriety  make  the  announcement)  that  two  years 
hence  the  amount  required  for  admission  in  the  classics  shall  be  reduced  b 
two-thirds  or  three-fourths,  while  the  examination  of  the  subjects  involved 
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shall  be  of  the  most  thorough  and  searching  character.  There  will  then  be 
less  reason  for  the  reproach  of  the  scientists,  that,  after  all  the  time  and  labor 
spent,  our  students  know  almost  nothing  of  the  languages. 


REVIEWS. 

A  Primary  Arithmetic  and  Teacher's  Manual,  with  Class  and  Seat  Exer- 
cises, graded  with  reference  to  the  various  stages  of  the  pupil's  advancement 
in  reading.  By  Edward  Olney,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University 
of  Michigan,  and  author  of  a  series  of  mathematical  text-books.  (New  York  : 
Sheldon  &  Co.;  Western  agency  at  117  and  119  State  Street,  Chicago). 

The  Elements  of  Arithmetic,  for  Intermediate,  Grammar,  and  Common 
Schools,  in  which  the  analytical  p  ocesses  known  as  mental  arithmetic  are 
assimilated  and  incorporated  with  the  more  mechanical  and  formal  processes 
known  as  written  arithmetic,  thus  affording  in  one  book  a  sufficient  amount 
of  theoretical  and  practical  arithmetic  for  a  good  English  education.  By  the 
same  author  and  publishers. 

Prof.  Olney's  arithmetics  have  become  so  well  known  among  the  teachers 
of  common,  graded,  and  normal  schools,  that  no  extended  notice  of  them  is 
necessary  at  this  time.  The  distinguishing  features  of  the  books  are  mention- 
ed above,  and  these  features  alone  mark  them  as  superior  to  the  ordinary 
books  of  their  class.  The  Teacher's  Manual  which  forms  so  prominent  a 
part  of  the  Primary  Arithmetic,  and  the  strikingly  original  methods  employed 
for  developing  the  subject  with  young  children,  render  this  book  superior  to 
anything  of  the  kind  yet  published  for  the  primary  school  or  the  home  school. 
Both  books  have  recently  undergone  a  thorough  revision,  but  the  "Elements  " 
has  been  materially  improved  by  the  addition  of  numerous  examples  in  busi- 
ness arithmetic,  denominate  numbers,  mensuration,  fractions,  and  discount.  The 
different  cases  which  may  and  do  actually  arise  in  this  latter  subject  are  pre- 
sented by  practical  examples  of  great  variety.  With  the  second  book  sup 
plemented  as  it  has  been  by  this  revision,  it  becomes  well  adapted  to  use  in 
higher  and  normal  schools. 

Handbook  of  the  Stars,  for  School  and  Home  Use.  By  W.  J.  Rolfe  and 
J.  AGillett:  (New  York:  Potter,  Ainsworth  &  Co.,  Chicago :  J.  J.  Dinsmore, 
Agent,  pp.  224, 17  full  page  plates,  or  star  maps.  Introduction  price,  $1.10.)  The 
'first  159  pages  of  this  book  treat  of  "The  Constellations ;"  "Apparent  Motions 
of  the  Earth  ;"  "The  Planets  ;"  "The  Sun;"  "Eclipses;"  "Comets  ;""The  Zodi- 
acal Light;"  "Meteors;"  "Fixed  Stars."  An  Appendix  of  65  pages  deals  more 
with  the  mathematics  of  the  science,  giving  the  history  and  mythology  of  the 
constellations;  an  account  of  the  calendar  ;  various  astronomical  tables;  and 
a  chapter  in  which  are  explained  the  methods  of  finding  the  dimensions  of  the 
solar  system  and  the  weight  of  its  members.  This  Appendix  supplements  the 
work  so  fully  that  it  becomes  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  higher  schools  and 
colleges,  while  the  separation  of  this  more  difficult  part  from  (he  body  of  the 
book  renders  the  whole  r  very  desirable  manual  for  private  study  or  home  use. 
Rolfe  and  Gillett  may  justly  claim  the  credit  of  first  introducing  the  won- 
ders of  the  spectroscope  to  the  pages  of  a  text-book  for  schools,  and  they  have 
won  no  little  distinction  from  the  "Cambridge  Course  of  Physics,"  of  which 
they  are  the  authors.  Their  bold  and  scholarly  presentation  of  the  new  theo- 
ries in  modern  science  soon  caused  an  entire  revision  of  the  text-books,  and 
while  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  supersede  their  works,  they  continue  to 
hold  a  place  among. the  first  in  point  of  general  adaptability  to  the  existing 
courses  of  study  in  the  schools.  This  "Handbook  of  the  Stars"  is  especially 
attractive  in  appearance,  and  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  high  schools  and 
colleges. 

Correspondence. 

THE  following  letter  recently  received  by  the  editor  of  the  Weekly  speaks 
for  itself.  Although  a  private  communication,  we  take  the  liberty  of 
publishing  it,  in  the  hope  that  the  appeal  of  the  writer  may  arrest  attention 
and  meet  with  a  hearty  response  from  the  friends  and  promoters  of  education 
in  our  country.  The  field  into  which  Mrs.  Webster  has  been  drawn  is  a  most 
interesting  and  important  one,  and  she  deserves  every  encouragement  and  as- 
sistance possible  from  all  who  would  see  American  ideas  and  American  in- 
stitutions taking  root  and  bringing  forth  abundant  fruit  in  the  isles  of  the  sea  as 
well  as  among  the  more  distant  nations  of  the  continent  beyond.  We  suggest 
that  our  editorial  contemporaries  and  the  publishers  of  professional  books  will 
render  the  cause  material  service  by  forwarding  their  publications  to  this  lady 
according  to  the  address  given  below. 

Prof.  W.  F.  Phelps,  Dear  Sir: — The  wide  reputation  which  you  have  in 
connection  with  educational  interests  makes  me  bold  to  address  you  in  behalf 


of  the  little  I  am  able  to  add  to  the  great  work.  After  an  experience  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  in  our  own  American  schools,  I  find  myself  here,  where 
the  common  school  system  is  hardly  beyond  its  embryonic  stage  of  existence. 
I  came  here  for  rest  and  change  of  scene  ;  but  the  needs  of  the  people  were 
so  urgently  pressed,  and  my  national  pride  so  highly  flattered  by  the  facts  that 
the  American  system  is  the  model  for  the  Hawaiian,  and  only  American  text- 
books are  used,  that  I  could  not  withstand  the  solicitations  to  work  here.  I 
am  in  charge  of  a  primary  school  which  is  to  be  developed  into  a  training 
school.  To  do  my  work  efficiently,  I  need  constant  communication  with 
leading  workers  in  the  same  field.  As  this,  personally,  is  utterly  denied  me  ; 
by  reason  of  residence,  I  am  forced  to  beg  correspondence  by  letter,  and  in- 
formation by  published  reports,  bulletins,  circulars,  etc.,  for  which  I  must  be 
indebted  to  those  who  have  no  farther  interest  in  me  and  my  work,  than  that 
which  arises  from  a  fellow-feeling  among  co-workers,  and  a  general  interest 
in  the  elevation  of  the  human  race.  With  this  view  I  address  you,  begging 
that  you  will  send  me  any  educational  documents  at  command,  in  the  way  of 
reports,  etc.;  make  me  any  suggestions  as  to  books  or  journals  that  will  help 
or  interest  me  ;  advise  me  upon  any  methods  as  to  laying  out  my  work  among 
a  people  who  have  nothing  to  do  but  accept  what  a  liberal  government  will 
provide ;  inform  me  what  are  the  most  needful  educational  periodicals  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States,  or  introduce  me  to  some  wide-awake  teacher  who 
would  like  a  correspondent  from  this  part  of  the  world. 

Respectfully,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Webster. 

Hawaiian  Islands,  Honolulu,  July  4,  1877. 


COLORADO  AS  A  FIELD  FOR  THE  NATURALIST. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

HAVING  just  returned  from  a  short  trip  to  Colorado,  I  think  it  well  to  lay 
before  my  fellow  teachers  some  of  the  advantages  of  a  summer  trip 
thither  to  those  who  like  to  combine  science  with  pleasure. 

I  went  by  the  Atchinson,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R.,  decidedly  the 
pleasantest  route  to  take,  aside  from  the  consideration  that  it  brings  one  into 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  what  the  scientific  tourist  would  most  wish 
to  see.  This  connects  at  Pueblo  with  the  main  line  of  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  R.  R.  This  extends  southward  90  miles  to  Trinidad,  passing  over 
the  famous  Veta  Pass,  and  bringing  one  well  toward  the  noted  mining  regions. 
It  has  also  a  branch  westward  to  Canon  City,  just  below  the  Grand  Canon  of 
the  Arkansas  river,  and  the  main  line  runs  northward  to  L  olorado  Springs, 
Denver,  Greely,  and  other  noted  places. 

To  my  botanical  friends  I  will  say  that  Colorado  has  nearly  1,000  species 
of  plants,  of  which  nearly  600  are  unknown  this  side  of  the  Mississippi.  In 
a  single  day's  walk  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Grand  Canon,  and  thence  over  its 
summit  back  to  Canon  City  again,  I  noticed  or  had  pointed  out  to  me  over 
one  hundred  species  of  plants  not  mentioned  in  either  Gray's  or  Wood's 
manuals.  Among  them  I  recall  six  of  the  Cactus  family,  four  ferns,  five 
Asclepiadze,  several  Euphorbia;,  four  Rosacea;,  a  Rhus,  and  at  least  a  dozen 
leguminous  plants.  I  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  have  with  me  Mr.  T.  E. 
Brandegee,  who  had  been  topographer  of  the  Hayden  expedition,  and  is  an 
enthusiastic  botanist ;  but  even  a  casual  observer  realizes  that  he  is  in  a  new 
zone  of  plant  life.  No  better  point  than  Canon  City  can  be  found  to  obtain 
a  great  variety  of  plants. 

Then  for  geology,  there  is  hardly  a  place  on  earth  where  there  is  such  a  gi- 
gantic exposure  of  rock  strata,  extending  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  The 
Azoic  rocks,  mostly  red  feldspathic  granite,  extend  for  miles  and  miles,  pre- 
senting every  variety  of  fantastic  upheaval.  Then  the  Silurian  limestone 
overlies  it,  then  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  then  Sub-carboniferous  limestones  and 
gypsum;  and  about  six  miles  below  Canon  City  is  the  singular  coal  bed  of 
Colorado,  which  has  puzzled  geologists  to  account  for  it.  Within  nine  miles 
of  the  town  are  fossils  of  the  Reptilian  Age.  A  tolerably  complete  skeleton 
of  a  monster  Saurian,  65  feet  in  length,  can  be  seen  at  Canon  City,  in. posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Edward  Weston,  and  it  is  supposed  there  are  more  to  be  had 
where  this  was  found.  Six  miles  in  another  direction  is  an  oil  spring,  from 
which  crude  petroleum  has  been  obtained  in  quantity  sufficient  for  refining. 
In  the  town  are  several  noted  mineral  springs.  The  Rosita  mining  region  is 
only  thirty  miles  away.  A  recent  discovery  of  gold  in  this  neighborhood  is 
said  to  promise  very  valuable  results.  The  grandeur  of  the  mountain  scenery 
can  hardly  be  described,  and  so  many  have  tried  it  that  I  will  not  add  my 
feeble  efforts  to  theirs.  But  inasmuch  as  I  have  never  seen  the  advantages  of 
this  region  for  scientific  study  set  forth,  I  call  attention  to  it  as  a  fruitful  and 
comparatively  unworked  field. 

The  zoologist  will  find  insect  life  well  developed  and  peculiar.  Several 
birds,  mammals,  and  reptiles  were  noticed  which  are  all  peculiar.  The  fes- 
tive grasshopper,  of  many  species  and  many  individuals  to  a  species,  is  here 
to  be  found  on  his  native  hills.  The  high  mountains  support  a  variety  of 
game  animals,  and  the  streams  are  by  no  means  destitute  of  trout. 

Living  is  high  in  Colorado.  The  best  way  for  a  party  to  explore  is  to 
camp  out.  The  climate  is  fine,  the  ground  never  damp,  the  water  is  good, 
and  with  a  good  team  to  carry  tent  and  supplies,  a  dozen  able-bodied  men 
can  go  almost  anywhere,  and  see  whatever  is  worth  seeing.  The  people  are 
very  cordial,  especially  to  "scientific  gents."  Nor  need  ladies  be  excluded 
from  the  party.  We  met  dozens  of  them  camping  out  here  and  there,  mostly 
bent  on  securing  health,  and  generally  reporting  themselves  successful. 
Friend  Gove  of  Denver  urged  us  to  go  this  summer,  but  alas,  I  did  not  know 
in  time  how  much  there  is  to  be  seen  in  this  new  state  of  ours.  Another 
time,  when  the  opportunity  comes,  we  are  ready  to  go  west,  not  grow  up  with 
the  country,  but  to  grasp  something  more  upon  which  the  mind  can  grow. 

H.  L.  B. 
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Michigan. 

STATE  Superintendent  Tarbell  has  arranged  for  a  large  number  of  insti- 
tutes for  the  summer  and  fall.  They  begin  August  13.  The  Central 
State  Institute  opens  at  Lansing,  August  20. — ■ — At  the  recent  commencement 
the  State  University  graduated  29  pharmaceutical  chemists,  5  engineers,  11 
bachelors  of  science,  19  bachelors  of  philosophy,  39  bachelors  of  arts,  2 
masters  of  science,  3  masters  of  philosophy,  21  masters  of  arts,  20  doctors  of 
medicine,  and  2  doctors  of  dental  surgery.  Arrangements  are  made 
for  lengthening  the  medical  term  to  nine  months.  The  Board  of  Regents, 
by  discontinuing  the  services  of  a  few  tutors,  and  by  increasing  the  matricu- 
lation fees,  have  found  it  possible  to  keep  up  the  salaries  of  the  full  profes- 
sors, some  of  whom  were  sure  to  be  lost  to  the  University  in  case  any 
reduction  in  salaries  had  been  carried  out.  At  the  late  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  State  Normal  School,  48  were  graduated  from 
the  common  school  course,  12  in  the  language  courses,  5  in  the  mixed 

courses,  and  11  in  the  Full  English  course.  Total,  76  The  State  Board  of 

Education  have  decided  upon  the  plans  for  the  new  Normal  School  building. 
The  contract  for  building  is  to  be  let  on  the  27th  of  August,  and  it  is  hoped  to 
have  the  structure  enclosed  yet  before  cold  weather.  Albion  college  gradu- 
ated a  class  of  twelve  in  June.  The  vacancy  in  the  chair  of  mathematics 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Merriman  has  been  filled  by  the  election 
of  Prof.  Dickie,  a  graduate  of  the  college,  and  for  several  years  past  princi- 
pal of  the  Union  School  at  Hastings.  Dr.  Fisk,  the  new  President,  enters 
upon  his  duties  under  favorable  auspices.  Prof.  Osband  and  Mrs.  Osband 
are  visiting  and  resting  in  the  East,  and  Dr.  Hopkins,  late  acting  president, 

is  rusticating  on  his  farm, near  Ypsilanti.  Olivet  College  graduated  this  year 

a  class  of  nine.  Two  were  made  masters  of  arts,  one  master  of  science,  and 
the  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  Prof.  H.  M.  Goodwin  of  the  college, 

and  the  Rev.  Geo.  D.  Baker,  of  Detroit.  -Hillsdale  College  graduated  a 

class  of  18,  at  the  late  commencement.  Dr.  James  resigned  the  chair  of 
Homiletics  and  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  the  Rev.  Geo.  H.  Ball,  of  Buf- 
falo, was  chosen  to  the  vacancy.  A  class  of  72  was  graduated  from  the  Ann 

Arbor  High  School,  22  in  the  classical  course.  Supt.  Perry  is  being  very 
urgently  solicited  to  take  an  important  place  in  the  military  school  about  to 
be  established  at  Orchard  Lake,  Oakland  county,  Michigan.  The  people  of 
Ann  Arbor  should  not  let  him  go  D.  B.  Yutema,  a  graduate  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  in  the  last  class,  and  previously  a  graduate  of  Hope  College,  at 
Holland,  in  this  state,  has  been  chosen  to  take  charge  of  the  public  schools 

of  St.  Johns.  The  Ypsilanti  High  School  graduated  a  class  of  five.  Prof. 

Demmon  of  the  University  gave  an  address  upon  the  occasion.    Supt.  Magill, 

Profs.  Lane  and  Fair  have  been  engaged  for  another  year.  Prof.  Phillips  has 

resigned  the  place  of  Principal  at  St.  Clair,  and  assumes  a  like  position  at 

Grand  Haven.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  A.  Willard  have  resigned  their  places  in 

the  Ontonagon  public  school,  and  their  places  have  been  filled  by  Prof. 
Willey  and  Miss  Emma  Van  Schaic— — The  Battle  Creek  High  School  gradu- 
ated a  class  of  fifteen  this  summer.  The  University  faculty  has  voted  to  re- 
ceive the  graduates  of  Battle  Creek  without  examination. — ■ — At  the  close  of  the 
school  year  in  East  Saginaw,  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  teachers  pre- 
sented Prof.  Tarbell  with  an  elegant  gold  watch  and  chain.  As  Prof.  Tarbell 
has  labored  very  earnestly  and  successfully  for  six  years,  in  the  capacity  of 
Superintendent  of  the  city  schools  of  East  Saginaw,  and  has  now  been 
"  called  up  higher,"  his  friends  and  associates  desired  to  manifest  in  some 
appropriate  and  substantial  way  their  appreciation  of  his  services.  The  de- 
partment of  music  in  the  schools  of  East  Saginaw  and  of  Saginaw  City, 
under  the  charge  of  W.  L.  Smith,  editor  of  the  Musical  Department  of  the 
Weekly,  seems  to  be  very  popularly  and  successfully  managed,  as  both 
school  boards  have  wisely  cone. tided  by  a  unanimous  vote  to  continue  it  un- 
der its  present  chief.  Mr.  James  L.  Spenser,  a  graduate  of  the  Normal 

School,  has  resigned  his  place  as  principal  of  the  Linden  Union  School,  and 

takes  a  like  place  at  Hushing.  Prof.  E.  Miller,  of  Grass  Lake,  graduated 

this  summer  a  class  of  five  from  his  High  School.  Miss  Ella  Longhead,  a 
graduate  of  the  Normal  School,  takes  charge  of  the  Grammar  department 


the  coming  year.  Prof.  Harris,  a  graduate  of  the  University,  remains  in 

charge  of  the  Monroe  Union  School.  His  services  are  very  highly  valued 
by  the  people  of  Monroe.  He  is  spending  a  portion  of  his  vacation  in  the 
study  of  experimental  physics  and  chemistry,  in  the  summer  class,  at  the 

Normal  School.  The  Detroit  High  School  graduated  a  class  ot  88  at  the 

recent  commencement.  Flint  graduated  a  class  of  14.    A  State  Institute  is 

to  be  held  at  Flint  this  fall.  Mr.  L.  W.  Mills,  who  has  been  doing  excellent 

service  as  principal  of  the  Union  School  at  Rockland,  remains  another  year. 

 The  Normal  Department  of  Kalamazoo  public  schools,  Miss  Julia  Stan- 

clift  in  charge,  recently  graduated  a  class  of  seven.     Supt.  George  regards 

this  department  as  of  great  advantage  to  his  schools.  Prof.  J.  A.  May,  last 

year  in  charge  of  the  public  schools  of  Eaton  Rapids,  goes  to  a  like  posi- 
tion at  Lowell.  Prof.  Holbrook,  of  Lansing,  succeeds  Mr.  May  at  Eaton 
Rapids.  Mr.  Wm.  Bellis,  of  the  last  Normal  class,  has  been  chosen  princi- 
pal of  the  graded  school  at  Memphis.  Miss  Mary  Allen  of  the  last  Normal 

class,  is  first  assistant  under  Mr.  Davis,  at  Benton  Harbor.  Mr.  Jay  K. 

Davis  has  resigned  his  place  as  principal  of  the  Chelsea  Union  School,  and 
is  succeeded  by  Mr.  N.  A.  Richards,  a  recent  graduate  of  Albion  College. 


Minnesota. 

THE  corner  stone  of  the  new  Baptist  Academy  of  Owatonna  was  laid  July 
14,  with  addresses  by  Hon.  M.  H.  Dunnell,  Rev.  Geo.  C.  Tanner,  and 
others.  It  is  expected  to  open  the  school  on  the  I  ith  of  September.  Classes 
will  be  organized  in  the  common  English,  academical  and  classical  studies. 

 Prof.  McNaughton,  after  three  years'  connection  with  the  public  schools 

of  Faribault,  has  gone  to  Iowa.  The  teachers  of  Litchfield  and  vicinity 

have  organized  a  teachers'  association  which  holds  monthly  meetings.  State 

Superintendent  Burt  has  arranged  for  a  teachers'  institute  at  Alexandria  on 
the  thirteenth  of  August  to  continue  two  weeks.  The  St.  Cloud  Normal  fur- 
nishes the  instructors.  A  summer  training  school  is  in  successful  operation 

in  Minneapolis,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Curtiss  and  Hyde,  of  the  busi- 
ness College.  Owing  to  hard  times,  the  attendance  is  not  large,  but  good 
work  is  being  done,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  look  forward  to  a  large  at- 
tendance next  year.    It  is  the  intention  of  Messrs.  C.  and  H.  to  make  this  a 

permanent  institution.  Supt.  Tousley  is  at  present  at  Fire  Island,  N*  Y., 

enjoying  sea  bathing,  fishing,  and  the  other  good  things  to  be  found  there.  He 
will  return  in  time  to  attend  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  to  open  his 
schools  on  Sept.  3. 


Kentucky. 


DR.  HENDERSON,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  directs  that  in 
the  examination  of  teachers  less  proficiency  should  be  required  in  his- 
tory and  geography  than  orthography,  grammar,  and  arithmetic.  He  also 
admonishes  trustees  to  note  the  fact  that  it  requires  fifteen  days  previous 
notice  to  submit  to  the  voters  of  a  district  the  question  of  a  district  tax,  while 
it  only  requires  ten  days  for  the  election  of  a  trustee.  Prof.  Hayward,  for- 
merly of  Cloverport,  Ky.,  will  probably  go  to  Beaver  Dam,  Ohio  County, 

where  they  are  building  a  good  school-house  for  him.  Prof.  Waggener, 

President  of  Bethel  College,  Russelville,  Ky.,  reports  the  college  in  fine  con- 
dition. A  new  boarding  hall,  costing  twenty  thousand  dollars,  has  just  been 
added  to  the  other  buildings  of  the  school.  Those  who  were  in  attendance 
last  year  speak  in  very  complimentary  terms  of  the  faculty.  The  Ten- 
nessee school  law  provides  for  two  directors  for  each  district,  who  may  have 
a  clerk  and  treasurer  elected  by  themselves.  Schools  for  white  children, 
and  those  for  negroes  are  to  be  kept  separate,  but  the  blacks  must  have  a 

pro  rata  share  of  the  school  fund.  Capt.  James  Jacques  of  Knoxville, 

Tenn.,  has  been  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  Emory  &  Henry  College  oc- 
casioned by  the  death  of  Hon.  James  W.  Theffey. 

Louisville. — The  school  board  late  in  June  contracted  for  the  building  of 
two  new  houses,  and  in  accordance  with  the  times,  work  being  scarce  and 
wages  very  low,  the  contracts  were  let  at  remarkably  low  figures.  Some  of 
the  disappointed  bidders  at  once  began,  through  the  papers,  to  impugn  the 
integrity  of  the  building  committee,  asserting  that  each  member  had  the  fur- 
nishing of  some  particular  kind  of  material  or  work.  The  buildings  were  be- 
gun, and  their  construction  was  pushed  along  energetically.  Then  the  cry 
was  raised,  they  are  not  safe.  A  committee  of  experts  was  selected  and  re- 
quested to  examine  the  buildings,  which  was  done,  one  or  two  trifling  altera- 
tions being  recommended  which  will  be  adopted.  "Let  us  have  peace"  is 
now  the  cry  of  both  sides,  though  they  differ  as  to  the  orthography  of  "peace." 
 The  institute  at  Owenton  was  a  decided  success.  Dr.  Henderson's  ad- 
dress was  "the  event  of  the  occasion."  It  was  an  able  exposition  of  states- 
manship and  dealt  directly  with  the  great  problem  of  civil  liberty.  Profs.  Al- 
len and  Bartholomew  were  the  conductors.  The  Ohio  County  Institute 

was  well  attended,  and  the  addresses  of  Prof.  Hayward  and  others  are  well 

spoken  of.  Prof.  Richardson,  of  Central  University,  still  retains  his  place 

as  one  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Philological  Association, 
which  recently  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Baltimore. 

Kentucky  as  a  state  is  financially  in  splendid  condition,  entirely  out  of 
debt.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  all  of  the  counties.  The  depreciation  of 
values  has  severely  affected  the  school  interests.  Owing  to  this  cause  and 
the  increase  of  pupil  children  in  the  state,  the  per  capita  for  tuition  purposes 
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for  white  children  has  fallen  to  $1.65  against  $1.90  for  last  year.  The  colored 
school  fund  has  slightly  increased.  Dr.  Henderson  has  been  untiring  in  his 
exertions  to  improve  the  school  facilities,  but  the  gereral  depression  has 
proved  insurmountable.  Hon.  H.  D.  McHenry,  of  Ohio  county,  was  re- 
cently elected  school  trustee  of  his  district.    He  will  probably  accomplish  the 

building  of  a  new  and  creditable  school  house  which  is  so  much  needed.  

Malcolm  G.  Brown,  principal  of  Seventh  Ward  School,  died  lately  after  a 
short  illness.  Resolutions  expressive  of  sympathy  and  respect  were  passed  by 
the  teachers  of  said  school,  and  similar  ones  by  the  principals  of  the  city 
schools.    He  was  an  earnest,  faithful  educator,  and  his  death  will  be  greatly 

deplored  by  all  who  knew  him.  The  plan  of  having  only  one  trustee  to 

each  district,  though  greatly  facilitating  work,  is  liable  to  some  objections. 
The  friends  of  opposing  teachers  make  the  election  of  the  trustee  an  occa- 
sion for  as  severe  party  feeling  as  the  election  of  municipal  officers.  Prof. 

Randle  will  establish  a  girls'  boarding  school  at  Paducah.  The  Bible 

College  department  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  Kentucky  University,  and 
will  be  under  the  control  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  in  charge  of  Elders 
McGarvey  and  Grubbs.    The  University  seems  to  be  in  a  fair  way  to  be 

made  undenominational    and   generally   useful.  Gen.    D.  H.  Hill,  of 

North  Carolina,  has  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  State  Industrial  College 
of  Arkansas,  at  Fayetteville,  and  will  shortly  remove  thither. 


Ohio. 

THE  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  have  held  their  respective  con- 
ventions, made  their  platforms,  and  placed  upon  them  the  men  of  their 
choice.  School  men  were  deeply  interested  in  the  character  and  ability  of 
the  nominations  for  State  School  Commissioner.  Mr.  J.  J.  Burns,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  of  St.  Clairsville,  was  nominated  on  the  second  ballot 
by  the  Democratic  convention.  Mr.  Burns  is  a  successful  teacher  and  mana- 
ger, and  has  been  identified  with  the  public  schools  of  the  state  for  ten  or 
twelve  years.  His  character  for  integrity,  honesty,  and  industry  is  all  that  the 
school  men  and  women  could  desire.  It  is  believed  by  those  who  know  Mr. 
Burns  best,  that  he,  if  elected,  will  make  a  faithful  and  capable  officer. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Lukens,  of  Portage  county,  is  the  nominee  of  the  Republican 
party.  Mr.  Lukens  is  a  graduate  of  the  Ohio  University ;  since  his  gradua- 
tion he  has  been  engaged  in  teaching  and  in  the  supervision  of  public  schools. 
He  was  several  years  Superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Portsmouth,  and 
recently  of  the  schools  of  Wooster,  Ohio.  He  has  filled  the  positions  to 
which  he  has  been  called  with  credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  the  people. 
His  private  character  is  without  a  stain.  He  possesses  many  qualifications  for 
a  good  public  officer.  In  the  event  of  the  election  of  either,  Mr.  Burns  or 
Mr.  Lukens,  the  schools  of  the  state  will  have  at  their  head  a  man  who  is 
thoroughly  in  earnest,  in  harmony  and  sympathy  with  the  teachers,  active  and 
determined  to  do  the  best  possible  thing  for  the  educational  interest  of  Ohio. 


Illinois. 


MR.  JOSEPH  HARKER  takes  charge  at  Meredosia  next  year.  Supt. 
Etter  has  given  public  notice  that  the  annual  examination  for  State  certifi- 
cates will  be  held  as  follows  :  Geneva,  Kane  county,  Aug.  I,  2,  3;  Sterling, 
Whiteside  county,  Aug.  8,  9,  10 ;  Dwight,  Livingston  county,  time  not  fixed; 
Mount  Vernon,  Jefferson  county,  August  22,  23,  24;  Girard,  Macoupin  coun- 
ty, August  22,  23,  24;  Sullivan,  Moultrie  county,  time  not  fixed.  Examina- 
tions will  be  held  under  the  direction  of  county  superintendents  in  the  respec- 
tive counties.  Col.  E.  W.  Gray,  whilom  the  Deputy  State  Superintendent 

of  Public  Instruction,  no  longer  serves  in  that  capacity.    Mrs.  Etter,  the  wife 

of  the  Superintendent,  takes  his  place.  The  state  department  has  issued  a 

Course  of  Study  for  Teachers'  Institutes.  It  was  prepared  for  the  Superin- 
tendent by  that  efficient  and  well  known  book  agent,  Mr.  Jonathan  Piper, 
who  represents  so  ably  Messrs.  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.  In  the  in- 
troduction Mr.  Etter  pays  him  the  following  deserved  compliment :  "In  the 
preparation  of  this  scheme  I  am  especially  under  obligations  to  Prof.  Piper,  of 
Chicago.  He  has  had  many  years  of  successful  experience  in  institute  work, 
both  in  this  and  other  states,  and  is  one  of  the  best  institute  instructors  I  have 
ever  met.  Any  county  superintendent  who  can  secure  his  services  will  be 
most  fortunate."  On  page  9  of  the  "course"  we  note  that  teachers  are  to 
teach  only  the  diacritical  marks  used  by  Webster.  While  this  dictionary  is 
much  more  generally  used  than  Worcester,  would  it  not  have  been  better  to 
include  Worcester,  since  it  is  found  in  many  schools  ?  Many  people  are  so 
sensitive  in  regard  to  such  matters  that  anything  issuing  from  the  State  De- 
partment should  give  no  occasion  for  unfavorable  comment.  On  pages  22 
and  23  we  find  an  outline  of  work  in  algebra.  It  is  excellent,  although  we 
find  an  ommission  of  G.  C.  D.  and  L.  C.  M.,  which  should  have  constituted 
topic  five.  The  book  is  an  exceedingly  good  one,  but  the  squeamish  public 
will  find  fault  because  it  happens  to  be  published  by  the  house  which  Mr. 

Piper  represents.    The  same  thing  is  true  of  several  others  of  the  outlines.  

An  institute  is  in  progress  at  Mason  City.    It  is  under  the  management  of 
Prof.  Williamson,  who  returns  to  Mason  City  to  take  charge  of  the  schools. 
NORMAL  ITEMS. 

D.  C.  Roberts  is  spending  a  portion  of  his  summer  in  Normal.  He  resumes 
his  work  at  Cape  Oirardeau  next  year.  Charles  DeGarmo  is  now  institut- 
ing in  Iowa.  J.  Eddy  Brown  is  a  familiar  figure  this  summer.    He  returns 

to  Decatur  next  year.  Mr.  Zimmer  will  teach  in  McLean  county  next 


year.  President  Hewett  spent  most  of  his  summer  in  Mass.  George 

Blount  is  billed  for  Lexington.  Mr.  Paisley  is  slowly  regaining  his  health. 

 -Prof.  Forbes  has  returned  from  his  collecting  trip  with  a  large  quantity  of 

material.  W.  H.  Smith  is  a  candidate  for  reelection  to  the  office  of  coun- 
ty superintendent.  No  one  confronts  him  at  present  writing,  and  the  in- 
dications are  that  he  will  "walk  over  the  track."    A  rare  compliment  that  for 

William.  Dr.  Sewall  writes  the  cheeriest  of  letters  from  his  new  home  in 

Colorado.  High  living  seems  to  agree  with  him,  although  we  had  no  idea  a 
little  matter  of  a  few  thousand  feet  would  make  so  much  difference  with  him. 

 Aaron  Gove's  family  is  spending  the  summer  in  Normal,  as  is  Mrs. 

Charles  Hurd  nee  Miss  Maggie  McCambridge. 


Ground  was  broken  last  week  for  the  new  Chemical  building  of  the  Illinois 
Industrial  University,  at  Urbana,  111.  The  Legislative  appropriation  for  this 
building  and  its  furniture  is  $40,000.  The  dimensions  are  to  be  124  feet  long  by 
74  feet  wide,  with  a  total  height  of  four  stories  including  finished  basement  and 
mansard.  It  will  include  five  distinct  laboratories  ;  one  for  qualitative,  and  one 
for  quantitative  analysis,  one  for  agricultural  chemistry,  a  metallurgical,  and  a 
pharmaceutical  laboratory,  besides  rooms  for  gas  analysis,  balance  rooms,  pho- 
tographic rooms,  and  ample  lecture  rooms,  and  the  Professor's  private  labora- 
tory. It  will  be  fitted  up  in  the  best  modern  style,  and  furnished  with  the 
most  improved  apparatus. 


Wisconsin, 


AT  the  annual  school  meeting  in  Stoughton,  the  Board  was  instructed  to 
purchase  all  text-books  at  the  lowest  possible  rates,  and  sell  to  pupils 
at  cost.  At  Fort  Atkinson,  M.  H.  Ganong,  who  has  served  in  that  capac- 
ity for  the  past  twelve  years,  was  reelected  clerk.  All  the  appropriations 
asked  for  by  the  Board  were  voted  without  dissent. — ■ — At  the  recent  exami- 
nation at  Beloit,  forty-six  pupils  passed  the  examination  for  admission  to  the 

High  School.  "  The  writer  of  this  article  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 

the  Commencement  exercises  of  this  college,  on  the  26th  ult.,  and  it  may  be 
of  special  interest  to  some  people  in  our  city  and  surrounding  country  to 
know,  that,  in  the  very  center  of  our  young  and  enterprising  state,  there  is  a 
college  which  holds  no  second  rank  among  her  educational  institutions.  The 
city  of  Ripon  is  delightfully  located  ;  in  beauty  she  has  no  peer,  and  as  to  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  there  can  be  found  no  superior  throughout  her  broad  do- 
main. *  *  *  The  college  buildings  are  situated  on  high  grounds  over- 
looking the  whole  town.  It  has  four  large  structures  three  stories  high,  three 
of  blue  limestone,  allied  to  the  Niagara  group,  and  one  of  wood.  The 
grounds  are  spacious  and  handsomely  ornamented  by  walks  and  shade.  The 
interiors  of  the  buildings  are  handsomely  and  conveniently  arranged  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  designed,  with  a  capacity  to  accommodate  five 
hundred  students,  two  hundred  of  whom  may  find  room  and  board  in  the  col- 
lege buildings.  *  *  *  President  Merrell  stands  among  the  very  highest 
of  educators  of  this  country,  is  a  great  scholar,  of  genial  and  pleasant  man- 
ners, and  justly  wins  the  love  and  respect  of  all  his  pupils,  who  look  upon 
him  as  a  father  and  kind  counselor,  and  to  his  pupils  he  is  always  pleasant 
and  considerate,  even  tender  to  the  last  degree.  He  is  entirely  free  from  all 
pedantry,  the  ostentations  of  a  pedagogue,  or  the  arrogance  of  a  sour  and  re- 
pulsive dignity,  ever  putting  his  pupils  at  ease  in  his  presence.    Surely  this 

is  a  rare,  and  yet  a  noble  quality." — Racine  Advocate  Prof.  E.  H.  Sprague, 

for  four  years  Principal  of  the  Elkhorn  High  school,  has  decided  to  quit 
teaching.  He  was  the  subject  of  very  complimentary  resolutions,  at  the  an- 
nual school  meeting  of  his  district.  The  correspondent  of  the  Milwaukee 

Wisconsin,  speaking  of  the  management  of  the  Fox  Lake  Seminary,  remarks: 
"  The  college  has  made  very  decided  improvement  in  the  past  two  years,  un- 
der the  intelligent  direction  of  A.  O.  Wright.  His  fine  scholarship,  genial 
social  qualities,  and  rare  governing  tact  have  told  very  decidedly  in  the 

prosperity  of  the  school.  Prof.  I.  N.  Stewart  is  elected  Principal  of  the 

Berlin  High  School.  Prof.  T.  W.  Chittenden  is  made  Principal  at  Grand 

Rapids.  C.  L.  Powers  goes  to  Two  Rivers  Prof.  O.  S.  Westcott  is 

elected  Principal  of  High  School  and  Superintendent  at  Racine. 


Indiana. 

THE  following  is  from  a  report  of  the  public  schools  of  Indianapolis,  for 
the  year  1876-77,  presented  to  the  School  Board,  by  the  Superintendent, 
Geo.  P.  Brown. 

The  population  of  the  city,  according  to  the  United  States  census  of  1870, 
was  48,244;  the  number  of  children  enumerated  in  1870  for  school  purposes 
was  13,082;  the  numbei  of  children  enumerated  in  1877  was  22,806.  Taking 
these  numbers  as  a  basis  of  computation  the  present  population  of  the  city 
would  be  estimated  at  84,000.  There  have  been  enrolled  in  the  schools 
during  the  past  year,  of  different  pupils,  12,060.  This  number  is  distributed 
as  follows  :  In  primary  schools,  8,426;  in  grammar  schools,  3,062;  in  High 
School,  572.  Per  cent  of  whole  number  in  primary  schools,  69.86;  per  cent 
of  whole  number  in  grammar  schools,  25.38;  per  cent  of  whole  number  in 
High  School,  4.74.  Whole  number  enumerated  between  six  and  sixteen,  in- 
clusive, 17,311.  Per  cent  of  number  enrolled  in  the  schools,  70.  Number 
school-houses  owned  by  the  Board  that  have  been  used  for  school  purposes, 
22;  number  houses  rented,  I;  heated  with  stoves,  17;  heated  with  steam,  2; 
heated  with  furnaces,  3;  school-rooms  used,  188.  Number  of  schools  taught 
during  the  year — Normal  I ;  High  school,  I ;  District  schools,  21 ;  evening 
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schools,  10;  total  number  of  schools,  33.  Number  different  teachers  employed 
in  day-schools,  203;  average  number  employed  in  day-schools  during  the 
year,  191 ;  whole  number  employed  in  evening  schools,  32;  number  ot  male 
pupils  in  day  schools,  5,913  ;  number  of  female  pupils  in  day  schools,  6,147  5 
number  teachers  in  High  School,  18;  number  of  teachers  in  Normal  School,  I. 
Average  age  of  girls,  10.3  ;  average  age  of  boys,  10.2. 

The  whole  sum  paid  for  tuition  in  the  day  schools  was  #127,916;  the 
sum  paid  for  night  schools  was  #2,682. 50;  total,  5130,598.50. 

The  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  in  the  day  schools,  estimated  upon  the  whole 
number  enrolled,  is  as  follows  :  In  district  schools,  $9.64;  in  High  School, 
$29.86;  in  all  the  schools,  $10.60.  On  average  number  belonging — in  dis- 
trict schools,  $13.60;  in  High  School,  $37.22  ;  in  all  the  schools,  $14.86.  On 
the  average  daily  attendance — in  district  schools,  #14.80 ;  in  High  School, 
$39.27;  in  all  the  schools,  $16.15.  The  amount  paid  for  special  instruction 
in  music  was  $1,600.  The  cost  per  pupil  for  instruction  in  music,  estimated 
upon  the  whole  number  belonging,  was  cents.  The  cost  per  pupil  for 
special  instruction  in  drawing  may  be  placed  at  the  same  amount.  The 
amount  expended  for  tuition  was  sixty  and  six-tenths  of  the  whole  amount 
expended  for  the  schools. 


Colorado. 


WE  are  permitted  to  publish  the  following  letter,  written  by  an  Illinois 
schoolmaster  who  has  just  entered  upon  pedagogical   duties  in  the 
Rocky  Monntains. 

Saguache,  Col.,  June  25,  1877. 
My  Dear  Friend.  —  Four  weeks  ago  this  day  I  left  Denver,  not  by  rail,  as  I 
first  intended,  but  on  foot,  as  being  more  economical,  as  one  week  would  be 
lost  anyway.  There  are  thirty-six  pupils  on  my  school  roll,  from  five  to  six- 
teen years  of  age,  and  the  studies,  in  addition  to  physiology  and  natural  phil- 
osophy, comprise  all  the  common  school  branches.  There  is  room  for  a  great 
deal  of  school  work,  but  I  have  a  fair  start.  The  place  contains  about  thirty 
houses,  three-fourths  of  which  are  occupied.  They  are  nearly  all  built  of  mud, 
one  story  high,  and  have  flat  roofs,  but  some  of  them  are  quite  comfortable  in 
the  interior.  It  was  the  travel  through  here  to  San  Juan  from  the  north  via 
Puncha  Pass,  and  from  the  south  up  the  San  Louis  valley,  that  laid  the  foun- 
dation tor  this  town  three  years  ago.  The  people,  as  elsewhere  in  Colorado, 
are  cosmopolitan ;  five  of  the  children  in  school  are  of  German  extraction, 
and  there  is  quite  a  German  settlement  in  the  valley.  There  are  no  Mexicans 
in  school.  A  few  days  after  my  arrival  there  fell  about  a  foot  of  snow  in  the 
foot-hills,  but  here  it  was  hail  and  then  rain.  Every  afternoon  there  is  a 
heavy  wind  from  the  northwest,  which  makes  it  quite  dusty.  I  feel  myself 
considerably  elevated  in  my  present  position,  seven  thousand  six  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  as  school  is  held  in  the  court  house,  I  very  naturally  occu- 
py the  judge's  seat  a  part  of  the  time.  If  you  should  chance  to  come  this  way 
during  your  summer  tour,  do  not  fail  to  call. 


Iowa. 


4.  The  duties  of  the  county  superintendent  should  be  more  definite  and 
much  enlarged,  and  that  the  school  directors  should  render  all  reports  and  ac- 
counts to  him  and  not  in  draft  to  the  county  auditor  and  county  treasurer,  and 
also  that  he  should  have  charge  of  the  school  fund  of  his  county. 

5.  That  in  appeal  cases  the  county  superintendent  should  have  power  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  any  witnesses  as  courts  do. 

6.  That  a  county  superintendent  should  be  elected  because  of  his  fitness  for 
the  work,  and  that  his  election  should  be  removed  as  far  as  possible  from 
party  politics  by  electing  him  alternate  years  at  the  spring  school  elections. 

7.  The  school  year  should  be  arranged  to  begin  and  end  at  a  certain  time, 
and  school  officers  should  begin  their  term  of  office  with  this  school  year. 

8.  The  two  school  funds — contingent  and  school  house — should  be  consol- 
idated, which,  with  the  teachers'  fund,  would  make  only  two  funds. 

9.  That  the  proposition  to  publish  the  Constitution  of  Iowa  in  pamphlet 
form  is  hereby  indorsed  by  us,  and  that  we  recommend  that  the  county  super- 
intendents of  the  state  purchase  sufficient  numbers  for  the  teachers  of  their 
counties. 

10.  That  we  favor  the  establishment  of  a  State  Board  of  Examination  for 
granting  state  certificates  and  diplomas. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted. 

LIST  OF  NORMAL  INSTITUTES  APPOINTED. 


County  Superintendents'  Convention  at  Des  Moines. 

THE  convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Supt.  J.  F.  Thomp- 
son, of  Clayton  county.  Supt.  Miss  E.  E.  Frink,  of  Cedar  county, acted 
as  Secretary.  Over  fifty  superintendents  were  present.  Supt.  R.  M.  Ewart, 
of  Delaware  county,  read  an  excellent  paper  on  "County  Normal  Institutes." 
The  subject  was  discussed  by  Supt.  Stewart  of  Butler  county.  The  next  ex- 
ercise was  a  paper  on  "Examination  of  Teachers,'' by  Supt.  Johnson,  of  Ma- 
haska county.  The  discussion  which  followed  was  engaged  in  by  Supts. 
Frink,  Thompson,  and  others.  "Needed  Legislation"  was  the  subject  of  an 
able  paper  by  Supt.  L.  S.  McCoy  of  Hardin  county.  It  was  an  able  presen- 
tation of  a  very  important  topic.  The  following  were  elected  officers  for  the 
coming  year.  President— Supt.  J.  W.  Johnson,  Mahaska  county.  Vice  Pres- 
idents— Supt.  M.  H.  Kling,  Cerro  Gordo  county  ;  Supt.  C.  N.  Lyman,  Mo- 
nona county;  Supt.  L.  B.  Raymond,  Franklin  county.  Secretary — S.  Black- 
burn, Supt.  Benton  county.  Executive  Committee — Supt  W.  R.  Akers, 
Powesheik  county;  Supt.  J.  W.  Stewart,  Butler  county.  A  motion  prevailed 
that  this  Association  meet  with  the  State  Teachers'  Association  at  its  next 
meeting.  Supt.  J.  F.  Thompson,  for  the  past  year  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion, thanked  the  meeting  for  their  kindness  and  patience  during  the  past 
year,  and  introduced  his  successor,  Supt.  J.  W.  Johnson,  of  Mahaska  county, 
who  addressed  the  meeting  briefly. 

Committee  on  resolutions  reported  the  following: 

1.  That  we  heartily  endorse  and  approve  the  system  of  State  Normal  Insti- 
tutes. 

2.  That  we  regard  the  preparation  of  a  state  course  of  study  for  our  normals 
as  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  that  we  will  do  all  we  can  to  make  its 
use  a  success. 

3.  That  while  we  contemplate  with  pride  the  deserved  high  position  our 
great  state  occupies  among  her  sister  states  in  educational  matters,  we  will  not 
rest  satisfied  with  our  present  condition  or  past  achievements,  but  will,  by  the 
support  of  our  State  Normal  School  and  county  normal  institutes,  by  the  fre- 
quent use  of  the  liberal  public  press  of  the  state,  by  public  and  private  talks 
with  our  citizens,  etc.,  earnest  personal  sympathy  with  and  labor  in  our  public 
schools,  by  every  legitimate  means,  endeavor  to  awaken  a  public  interest  in 
the  schools  and  promote  their  efficiency. 


County. 

Place  held. 

Date.  W'ks. 

Adams, 

Corning, 

July  30,  4 

Allamakee, 

Waukon, 

Aug.  27,  3 

Audubon, 

Exira, 

Aug.  20,  3 

Boone, 

Boonsboro, 

Aug.  20,  2 

Bremer, 

Waverly, 

Aug.  20,  2 

Butler, 

Clarksville, 

Aug.   6,  4 

Carroll, 

Carroll  City, 

Sept.   3,  2 

Crawford, 

Denison, 

Sept.   3,  3 

Emmet, 

Estherville, 

Aug.  20,  2 

Floyd, 

Charles  City, 

Aug.  20,  3 

Guthrie, 

Guthrie  Center, 

Aug.   6,  4 

Hamilton, 

Webster  City, 

Aug.   6,  3 

Hardin, 

Steamboat  Rock, 

Aug.  13,  4 

Iowa, 

Marengo, 

Aug.   6,  4 
Aug.   6,  4 

Keokuk, 

Sigourney, 

Lee, 

Ft.  Madison, 

July  3°.  4 

Linn, 

Marion, 

Aug.   6,  3 

Marion, 

Pella, 

Aug.  20,  3 

Marshall, 

Marshalltown, 

Aug.   6,  4 

Mitchell, 

Osage, 

Aug.  20,  4 

Muscatine, 

Muscatine, 

July  30,  4 

Sac, 

Sac  City, 

Aug.  13,  3 
Aug.  13,  3 

Story, 

Nevada, 

Tama, 

Toledo, 

Aug.  13,  4 

Taylor, 

Bedford, 

Aug.   6,  5 

Woodbury, 

Sioux  City, 

Aug.  20,  2 

DesMoines,  Aug.  1,  1877. 


C.  W.  von  Ccslln,  Supt.  Public  Instruction. 


Publishers'  Notes. 


THE  "Western  Gun  Works"  have  collapsed.  The  parties  had  hitherto 
held  a  respectable  position  among  business  men,  but  their  recent  three- 
dollar-revolver  scheme  was  a  swindle,  and  publishers  and  subscribers  are  all 
in  the  same  boat. 

— The  Weekly  now  has  commodious  and  pleasant  editorial  rooms,  front- 
ing on  Madison  street,  perhaps  the  best  street  in  the  city  for  general  business. 
Our  friends  are  cordially  invited  to  give  us  a  call  when  in  the  city.  Take  the 
elevator  to  room  9. 

— We  have  received  a  specimen  of  Maynard  andNoyes'  ink  from  the  man- 
ufacturers in  Boston.  It  is  excellent,  and  that  has  been  our  opinion  during 
an  experience  of  many  years. 


please  notice  our  change  of  address 


— Exchanges  and  correspondents  wil 
to  170  Madison  street. 

— Price  of  the  Weekly  to  new  subscribers,  till  the  first  of  January,  1878, 
80  cents. 

The  Educational  Weekly,  published  at  Chicago,  is  a  consolidation  of 
several  western  journals,  and  is  meeting  the  high  expectation  of  its  friends. 
It  would  be  to  the  credit  of  our  state  if  our  teachers  were  all  readers  of  this 
journal,  or  another  as  good. — St.  Cloud  Journal- Press,  Minn. 

Have  just  been  binding  the  numbers  of  The  Educational  Weekly  to- 
gether and  now,  as  I  turn  page  after  page,  and  re-read  articles,  items,  hints, 
facts,  I  am  astonished  to  see  what  a  storehouse  of  valuable  material  it  is,  and 
all  open  to  use  easily  at  a  touch.  It  shows  vividly  how  much  we  only  half 
read  and  therefore  soon  forget. — Prof.  L.  W.  Hart,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

I  intend  to  have  the  Weekly  come  continuously,  and  want  to  bind  it ; 
it 's  too  good  to  be  lost. — T.  Marcellus  Marshall,  Prin.  State  Nor.  School,  Glen- 
ville,  W.  Va. 

I  am  very  anxious  to  keep  the  file  complete.  Each  number  is  worth  to 
me  a  year's  subscription. — J.  M.  Tipton,  Plum  Creek,  Nebraska. 
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PRICE  10  CENTS. 


PUBLISHERS. 


PUBLISHERS. 
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OWPERTHWAII  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA 

NEW  EDITIONS  FOR  1S77. 

REDUCED  PRICES/ 

WARREN'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 
MONROE"S  READERS  AND  SPELLERS. 
HAGAR'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 
GREENE'S  GRAMMARS. 
GREENE'S  LANGUAGE  SERIES. 

Catalogues  free.  Liberal  terms  for  introduction,  and  in 
exchange  for  old  books  in  use. 

FRANCIS  S.  BELDEN,  Western  Agt, 
25  Washington  St.,  [tfj  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Scribner,  Armstrong   Si  C°- 
PUBLISHERS, 
743  &  745  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 

Many  teachers  and  friends  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Fel- 
ter's  Series  of  Arithmetics  is  now  in  excellent  and  perma- 
nent shape.  The  new  series  consists  of  the  following 
books : 

Felter's  Primary,  Price  23  cents. 

Felter's  New  Intermediate,  "  58  " 
Felter's  Advanced,  "    58  " 

The  last  two  are  but  parts  of  one  book — and  are  bound 
togetner  for  those  who  desire  only  one  book. 
Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 

O.  S.  COOK,  Agent, 

[pnj  63  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO. 


L 


PRANG  cV  CO., 

Art  and  Educational  Publishers, 

47  Franklin  Street,  BOSTON, 

Publishers  of  the  system  of  Industrial  Drawing  prepared 
for  public  schools  by  Prof.  Walter  Smith,  general  supervisor 
of  Drawing  in  the  boston  Public  Schools,  and  State  Direc- 
tor of  Art  Education  in  Massachusetts. 

This  course  of  instruction  in  drawing  has  been  introduced 
intonearly  all  the  leading  cities  of  the  country,  and  it  is  the 
only  course  of  instruction  in  this  country  which  can  show 
definite  and  practical  results  of  a  satisfactory  nature,  as  fol- 
lowing from  its  use. 

In  the  Western  States  it  has  been  introduced  with  marked 
success  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Indianapolis, 
Minneapolis,  Columbus,  Toledo,  Fort  Wayne,  &c. 

The  American  Drawing  Models  for  the  use  of  common 
schools,  drawing  classes,  and  schools  of  art  and  science. 

Drawing  Materials. 

Prangfs  Natural  History  Series.  For  schools  and  fam- 
ilies. Animals  and  plants  represented  in  their  natural  col- 
ors, and  arranged  for  instruction  with  object-lessons. 

Western  Agents :  [hy] 

 HADLEY  BROS.  &  CO.,  Chicago. 

CHAPMAN'  S 

Sectional  Map  of  Wisconsin. 

NEW  EDITION  FOR  1877. 
Very  muck  IMPROVED  and  CORRECTED  to  May  1. 
The  best  Map  for  Schools.     Size  50x60  inches. 

mr  price,  #8.oo.=©a 

Smaller  Edition,  size  J2xj8,  mounted,  Price,  $2.50. 
Express  freight  prepaid. 

S.  CHAPMAN  &  SON, 

[tfj  122  and  124  Grand  Avenue,  MILWAUKEE. 


<T HELD  ON  &  COMPANY, 
w3  NEW  YORK, 

Publish  the  following  new  and  attractive  School  Books  : 
Olnev's  Arithmetics, 

(A  full  Common  School  Course  in  two  books 
Olney's  Algebras  and  Higher  Mathematics , 
Patterson's  Spellers, 
Cotton's  ATew  Geographies, 
Shaiv's  English  Literature, 
Lossing's  Outline  of  U.  S.  History, 
Hooker's  New  Physiology, 
Alden's  Science  of  Government, 
Haven '  s  and  Way  land's  Intellectual  and  Moral 

Philosophies, 
Keeteis  French  Course,  Gfc. 

Introductory  prices  greatly  reduced.    For  terms  address 

WESTERN  AGENCY  OF  SHELDON  &  COMPANY, 
117  Stale  Street,  Chicago,  111.  fph] 


School  Music  Books. 


THE  SONG  SHEAF 

A  new  collecti  ;o  of  vocal  music  with  a  complete  elementary 
course. 

Sample  copy  by  mail,         -        •        Fifty  Cents. 

HAPPY~HOURS. 

A   popular  collection  of  songs  with  a  brief  elementary 
course. 

Sample  by  mail,       -       -       -       Thirty  Cents. 


Lilberal  terms  for  Introductory  Orders.  Address  the  pub- 
lishers, 

TAINTOR  BROS.,  MERRILL  &  CO., 

ftf]  •     758  Broadway,  New  York. 

RIDPATH'S 

U.  S.  HISTORIES. 

Endorsed  as  THE  BEST  by  Educators  everywhere. 
100,000  Copies  in  Use. 

Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  cordially  invited  to  send 
for  Specimen  pages,  including  samples  of  the  Maps,  Charts, 
Diagrams,  etc. 

JONES  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
rip]        CHICAGO,  PHILADELPHIA,  CINCINNATI 

That  Husband  of  Mine 


IS  OUT. 


You  can  have  it  done  up  in  paper  for  50  cents,  and  in  fine 
muslin  for  one  dollar. 

LEE  &  SHEPARD,  Publishers, 

[lc]  BOSTON. 

Jl/fORSE'S  FIRST  BOOK  OE 

_[y±      ZOOLOGY.    Introduction  price,  84c. 

NICHOLSON'S  ZOOLOGY. 
Introduction  price,  $1.17. 
YOUMANS'S  FIRST  BOTANY. 
Introduction  price,  65c. 
YOUMANS'S  SECOND  BOTANY. 
Introduction  price,  J1.00 
Address  C.  E.  LANE, 

[aa]  117  State  Street,  Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


School  Teachers 

Who  wish  to  . 

Make  Money  During  Vacation ! 

Or  abandon  present  profession  for  another,  are  invited  to 
write  to 

E.  H.  KELLOGG,      Supt.  of  Agencies, 

AT  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS, 

For  the  Home  Life  Insurance  Co. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 
ASSE TS—FI. VE    MILLION  D OLLARS. 
SURPLUS— ONE  MILLLON  DOLLARS. 


I  have  been  with  the  Home  for  the  past  seventeen  years, 
and  some  of  the  best  agents  we  have  were  engaged  in  teach- 
ing previous  to  taking  our  agency. 

E.  H.  KELLOGG,  Supt. 


N.  H.  Edgerton, 

No.  924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 

SUCCESSOR  IN 

PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

TO  J.  W.  QUEEN  &  CO. 

PHYSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

Of  all  kinds  made  to  order. 
Sole  agent  in  America  for  the  celebrated 

MECHANICAL  MODELS 

Of  J.  SCHRCEDER,  of  Darmstadt. 
ALL  GOODS  GUARANTEED.    Send  for  catalogue. [ua] 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


Teachers'  &  Students'  Manual  of  Questions 

ON  THE  FRENCH  GRAMMAR, 

Intended  for  Examinations  and  the  Analysis  of  Selections 
in  Readers  ;  prepared  to  meet  the  requirement  for  admission 
to  the  University  of  Michigan  and  other  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities, by  Alfred  Hennequin,  A.  M.,  Instructor  of  French 
and  German  in  the  University  of  Michigan  ;  author  of  "A 
New  Treatise  on  the  French  Verbs,"  etc. 

PRICE,  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS. 

S.  R.  WINCHELL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Chicago. 


School,  Church  and  Hall  Furniture. 

New  and  desirable  improvements  in  school  desks. 

Sherwood  School 

FtirniHire  Co., 

199  &  201  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 
lend  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  price-list. 


CIT  A.  LANTRY  cV  CO.,  Booksellers,  177  North  Clark 
£        St.,  Chicago,  111.    Books  sent  by  mail  free  of  charge 
on  receipt  of  retail  price.     Discount   to  teachers. 
Correspondence  solicited  fo] 
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advance. 

J  J  7  ANTED — A  position  as  instructor  in  French  and 
yy      German,  by  a  classical  graduate  ol  Michigan  Uni- 
versity.   Will  teach  Latin  or  Greek,  if  desired. 
Address  G.  J.  French,  Homer.  Mich.  [II] 

AN  EXPERIENCED    IE  A  CHER,  graduate  of 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale,  desires  an  instruc- 
torship  in  Chemistry  and  Natural  Sciences.    Best  ot 
references.    Address  M.  F.,  Box  65,  Northampton,  Mass. 

A  TEA  CHER,  qualified  to  teach  the  Sciences  and  Math- 
ematics,  who  has  had  three  years'  experience  as  dis- 
ciplinarian in  a  Female  College,  and  can  give  the 
best  of  references,  will  teach  lor  a  small  salary  the  coming 
year.    Address  S.  S.,  care  of  The  Educational  Weekly, 

J  7  7 'ANTED. — A  position  to  teach  Elocution  and  Lit- 
yy      erature,  by  a  gentleman  who  is  a  graduate  of  the 
National  School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory,  Phila- 
delphia.   Good  references  can  be  given.    Address,  H.  M,  S., 
care  of  Educational  Weekly,  Chicago.  [lc] 

TO  PRESIDENTS  OF  COLLEGES 
AND  SUPTS.  OF  SCHOOLS. 

T'HE  UNDERSIGNED,  having  discontinued  his  con- 
_/  nection  with  the  University  of  Michigan  (the  force 
of  said  institution  having  been  reduced),  will  be  glad 
to  accept  a  situation  in  a  respectable  school  or  college.  The 
applicant  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  France:  was 
educated  in  France,  England,  and  Germany;  and  ciaims  to 
master  the  French,  English,  and  German  languages.  He 
has  pursued  extensive  post-graduate  studies  in  the  universi- 
ties of  Paris,  Leipsic,  Bonn,  and  Upsala,  in  view  of  teach- 
ing the  modern  languages. 

He  has  ten  years  experience:  five  in  the  "Victoria  Anglo- 
French  College,"  and  five  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 
He  is  the  author  of  well  known  text-books.  Good  refer- 
ences. Highest  testimonials  concerning  attainments,  expe- 
rience, works,  etc.  Address 

ALFRED  HENNEQUIN, 
Tic]  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


qnHE  CHICAGO  COMMERCIAL  INSTITUTE  and 
J  SelectSchool,  88  and  90  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 
The  cheapest  and  the  best.  Normal  classes  in  French 
and  German  (Zur  Brucke  or  conversational  method,)  every 
Saturday  and  during  public  school  vacation.  Call  or  send  for 
circular.  Rev.  Oscar  G.  May,  A.  M.,  and  M.  R.  Johnson 
(formerly  book-keeper  with  Field,  Leiter  &  Co.),  principals. 


S~\SHKOSH  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  the  largest  Com- 
mercial  School  in  the  West.    This  institution  offers 
an  excellent  course  of  instruction  in  all  the  English 
Branches,  as  well  as  a  thorough  Commercial  Course. 

W.  W.  DAGGETT, 
Principal  of  Commercial  Department. 

A.  A.  SPENCER, 
Principal  of  Academic  Department,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Annual  Catalogue  furnished  free  upon  application  in  per- 
son or  by  mall.  (lr) 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


r)         ,  UNIVERSITY,  Eight  Colleges  and 

J~J  0 StOHs    Schools.    For  both  sexes.  Co-operating 
Faculties  in  Athens  and  Rome.  [rr] 


M 


ARIETTA  COLLEGE,  Marietta,  O.,  has  gradu- 
ated 40  classes,    [re]      I.  W.  ANDREWS,  Prest. 


C^PENCERIAN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  Milwaukee, 
^    Wis.    Circular  free.    Address  R.  C.  Spencer.  (ra) 


OWA  COLLEGE,  Grinnell,  Iowa.  For  catalogue, 
etc.,  address  the  President,  Geo.F.Magoun,  D.D.(hy) 


M 
C 


ILWAUKEE  COLLEGE  for  ladies.    For  catalogue 
address      CHAS.  S.  FARRAR,  M. A.,  President, 
(un)  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A  RLE  TON  COLLEGE,  Northfield,  Minn.  Open 
to  both  sexes.   Address  the  President, 

(uu)  J.  W.  STRONG,  D.  D. 


M 


S 


INNESOTA  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  at 
Winona.  Thorough  course  for  the  preparation  ot 
teachers.    Address  Chas.  A.  Morey,  Principal,  (hy) 

TA  TE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  White-water,  Wiscon- 
sin.   Two  courses  of  two  and  four  years  respective- 
ly.    For  catalogue  with  full  particulars,  address 
(hy)  Wm.  F.  PHELPS,  M.  A.,  President. 

OHIO  CENTRAL  NORMAL,  MODEL,  and  KIN- 
dergarten  Training  School.    For  catalogue  address 
John  Ogden,  Principal.    Mrs.  A.  B.  Ogden,  Kinder- 
gartner,  Worthington,  Franklin  County,  Ohio.  (hy) 

E  W  ENGLAND  CONSER  VA  TOR  Y  OF  MUSIC, 
1,600  pupils  since  1867;  75  Professors;  115  hours  in- 
struction for  $1 5.    Best  methods.  Address 
[ue]  E.  TOURJEE,  Music  Hall,  Boston. 


N 


jyNOX  COLLEGE,  Galesburg,  Illinois.    Full  Classi- 
_£\_     cal  and  Scientific  Courses,  and  an  excellent  Prepara- 
tory School.    Fall  term  will  open  Sept.  6th.  For 
catalogue,  etc.,  address  the  Prest.,  Newton  Bateman.  [rhj 


S~\READ  INSTITUTE  for  young  ladies,  Worcester, 
(^f    Mass.     Founded  1848.    One  of  the  oldest,  and  con- 
fessedly one  of  the  best  Seminaries  in  the  East.  Ad- 
dress Rev.  H.  R.  Green,  A.  M.,  Principal,  at  Newport,  R.I., 
until  Sept.  10.  [tf] 

T~)OCKFORD  SEMINARY  for  young  women,  provides 
a  Collegiate  Classical  Course,  a  parallel  Scientific 
Course,  and  a  Preparatory  course  ;  with  a  Musical 
Conservatory  and  Art  Department.    The  27th  year  begins 
Sept.  20th.    Address  Miss  Anna  P.  Sill,  Principal.  Rock- 
ford,  nt.  [11] 

T'HE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN,  in  addition 
/      to  full  classical  courses,  offers  the  best  conditions  for 
practical  instruction  in  the  physical  sciences.  Those 
wishing  information  will  apply  for  a  catalogue  to 

Madison,  Wis.     (hy)      JOHN  BASCOM,  President. 


/LLINOIS  INDUSTRIAL    UNIVERSITY,  Cham- 
paign, 111.,  J.  M.  Gregory,  LL.  D.,  Regent.  College 
of  Agriculture,  College  of  Engineers,  College  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences,  College  of  Literature  and  Arts.     Fall  term 
begins  Sept.  11,  1877.  [rh] 

T\  /T APLE  W OOD  MUSIC   SEMINARY  for  young 
Irl     'adies.     Established  1863.      A  thorough  graduate 
course.     The  finest  location  on  the  Connecticut 
River.    For  catalogues  address  Prof.  D.  S.  Babcock,  East 
Haddam,  Conn.  [hy] 


ryROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  Coll.  Gram.  School,  (1849  to 
I)     1877.)  L.  W.  Hart,  A,  M  ,  Principal.   Classes  small ; 

instruction  very  thorough  and  individual.  Mathe- 
matics, Classics,  and  business  English,  as  each  scholar  se- 
lects. (If  you  have  friends  in  Brooklyn,  mail  them  this 
Weekly.  [rh] 


JT)ELOIT  COLLEGE  for  young  men  provides  a  full 
f)    Collegiate  Classical  Course,  a  parallel  Philosophical 
Course,  and  a  Preparatory  School.     The  fall  term 
will  open  Sept  5th.    For  information  address  ' 
A.  L.  CHAPIN,  President, 
(rc)  Beloit,  Wisconsin. 


T  TAILMAN'S  KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING 
J~J.  SCHOOL  will  enter  upon  a  new  course  on  the  10th 
of  September.  The  session  lasts  six  months.  La- 
dies who  fail  to  complete  the  course  satisfactorily  in  one 
session  are  entitled  to  a  second  session  without  additional 
charge.  Fee,  $50.  Apply  to  W.  N.  HAILMAN,  56  Oneida 
Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  [tf] 


J  TIGH  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT  of  State  Normal 
_£  _£  University.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  fitting  young 
men  for  College.  For  years  its  graduates  have  en- 
tered Harvard,  and  other  first-class  colleges,  without  con- 
ditions. The  English  course  presents  rare  opportunities  to 
young  men  preparing  for  business,  or  young  ladies  desiring 
a  thorough  course  of  study.  For  further  information  ad- 
dress L.  L.  BURRjNGTON,  A.  M.,  Normal,  111.  (lp) 


jyiNDERGARTEN  NORMAL  INSTITUTE  and 
National  Kindergarten,  708  nth  St.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Summer  Class  opens  June  18th  ;  Autumn 
Class  opens  Oct.  9th,  1877.  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock,  and  Miss 
Susie  Pollock,  Principals.  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock  has  been 
for  fifteen  years  an  earnest  student  and  advocate  of  the  K. 
G.  system,  and  translated  Mme.  Lina  Mongenstern's  "Para- 
dise of  Childhood,"  a  Manual  for  Family  and  K.  G.,  in  1864. 
Miss  Susie  Pollock  graduated  in  the  K.  G.  Normal  Institute 
of  Berlin,  Prussia,  and  has  been  ever  since  successfully  en- 
gaged teaching,  in  accordance  with  Frcebel's  K.  G.  system, 
in  Massachusetts  and  Washington.  For  terms  and  particu- 
lars apply  to  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock  or  Miss  Susie  Pollock, 
708  Eleventh  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  [rc] 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


CORNELL  COLLEGE. — Eighteen  teachers.  Four 
hundred  and  sixty  students  annually.  Buildings  am- 
ple. Superior  Museums,  Libraries,  Laboratory,  and 
Apparatus.  Full  Classical,  Scientific,  Civil  Engineering, 
Military,  Preparatory,  Normal,  Music,  Painting,  and  Com- 
mercial Departments.  Board  and  tuition  low.  Location 
beautiful  and  healthful.  Fall  term  opens  Sept  6,  1877. 
Winter  term  opens  Dec.  13,  1877.  Spring  terms  opens 
March  28,  1878.    For  catalogue,  etc.,  address 

Prof  J  AS.  E.  HARLAN, 
[ny]  Sec'y  of  the  Faculty,  Ml.  Vernon,  la. 


/LLINOIS  STATE  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY,  for 
the  special  preparation  of  Teachers.  The  full  course 
of  study  requires  three  years.  Tuition  free  to  those 
who  pledge  themselves  to  teach  in  the  state ;  to  oth- 
ers, $30  per  year.  High  School  Department  offers  the 
best  advantages  for  preparing  for  College  or  for  business. 
Tuition,  $30  per  year.  Grammar  School  Department 
furnishes  excellent  facilities  for  obtaining  a  good,  practical 
education.  Tuition,  $25  per  year  Primary  Department, 
a  charming  place  for  the  "little  folks."  Term  begins  Sept. 
3,  1877.  For  particulars,  address  EDWIN  C.  HEWETT, 
President,  Normal.  Illinois.  (lp) 


ELOCUTION  SCIENTIFICALLY  TAUGHT. 


S.  S.  HAMILL    Author  of  "  The  Science  of  Elocn- 
'  tion,"  and  Professor  of  English  Lit- 
erature, Rhetoric,  and  Elocution, 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE, 

will  give  private  instruction  in  Vocal  Culture,  Reading, 
Speaking,  and  Gesticulation.  Special  courses  for  ministers, 
lawyers  and  those  wishing  to  prepare  themselves  for  Pro- 
fessional, Readers  or  Instructors  of  Reading  in  Colleges 
and  High  Schools.  Send  for  circulars  containing  diagrams 
of  the  principles  of  expression.    Address  Jacksonville,  111. 

TUFTS  COLLEGE, 

Elmer  H.  Capen,  Prest.    College  Hill,  Mass. 


<  )ffers  superior  inducements  to  young  men  seeking  a  thor- 
ough Classical  or  Scientific  education.  Its  location  (within 
four  miles  of  Boston  by  rail)  unites  the  cultivating  influence 
of  thexity  with  the  retirement  of  the  country. 

Expenses  moderate.  Liberal  aid  to  needy  students  by 
scholarships  and  gratuities.  Four  courses  of  study  are  of- 
fered : 

I.  The  usual  Academic  course  of  four  years  for  the  de- 
gree of  A.  B. 

II.  A  Philosophical  course  of  four  years  for  the  degree  of 
B.  Ph.  1  The  same  as  I.,  with  Modern  Languages  and  Elect- 
ive work  in  the  place  of  Greek.) 

IIL  An  Engineering  course  of  three  years  for  the  degree 
ot  C.  E 

IV.  A  Theological  course  (Tufts  Divinity  School)  of  three 
years  for  graduates — four  years  for  all  others — for  the  degree 
of  B.  D. 

Examinations  for  admission  June  21st  and  Sept.  181b. 
For  catalogue  or  additional  information,  address 

Prof.  CHARLES  E.  FAY,  Secy, 
[un]  College  Hill,  Mass. 
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sj^HE  NEW  EDUCATION.    Monthly.    Devoted  t* 
/      Kindergarten  Culture  and  Hygiene  in  Home  and 
School.   Edit.,W.  N.  Hailmann.    50  cents  p.  ann. 
Pubs.,  Hailmann  &  Doerflinger,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  j_hnj 

CT^/IE  READY  INDEX  explains  the  "Day  Problem/* 
and  answers  numerous  questions  regarding  Time, 
Longitude,  etc.    Useful  in  geographical  classes.  10 

cents  per  single  copy  ;  $1.00  per  dozen.    C.  A.  GROSS, 
Landisville,  New  Jersey. 

ZIVE  AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  Dr.  Chase's  Reci- 
pes; or  Information  for  Everybody,  in  every  county 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Enlarged  by  the 
publisher  to  648  pages.  It  contains  over  2000  household 
recipes,  and  is  suited  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  society. 
A  wonderful  book,  and  a  household  necessity.  It  sells  at 
sight.  Greatest  inducements  ever  offered  to  book  agents. 
Sample  copies  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  $2.00.  Exclusive 
territory  given.  Agents  more  than  double  their  money. 
Address  Dr.  Chase's  Steam  Printing  House,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan.  [ol 

/MP  OR  TANT  TO  TEACHERS.- -We  want  reliable, 
wide-awake  men  and  women  in  every  neighborhood, 
township,  county,  and  state  in  the  West,  to  sell  an  ar- 
ticle that  has  only  to  be  exhibited  in  order  to  secure  a  ready 
and  profitable  sale.  We  have  lately  become  sole  proprietors 
of  the  Photographic  Family  Record,  for  all  of  the  Western 
and  Southern  states.  The  size  of  the  engraving  is  20x24 
inches.  Nothing  like  it  ever  offered  to  the  public.  A  rare 
chance  to  make  money.  Teachers  will  find  it  easy  to  double 
their  wages  by  spending  a  few  hours  each  week  canvassing 
their  neighborhood.  We  will  send  a  sample  record  to  any 
one  who  desires  to  work,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  50  cents, 
which  is  one-third  the  retail  price.  We  especially  call  upoo 
teachers  to  engage  in  the  sale  of  this  Family  Record,  and 
solicit  their  correspondence.  For  full  description  of  Record 
— terms  to  agents,  circulars,  and  a  complete  outfit — address 
Photographic  Record  Co.,  Room  6,  148  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago,  111.  [tf] 

~J^OHKEI?'S  BOOK-KEEPING. 

Primary,    -       -       -    $   50  j  Lectures,  $1 .00.     Key,  $2.00 
Common  School,    -        1.50    The  five  books  sent  to  teach- 
Counting-House,       -     3.00  |  ers  for  examination  for  $3.50 
Special  terms  for  introduction 

[hi]  W.  J.  GILBERT,  Publisher,  St.  Louis,  Mo 
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Editorial. 

EFERRING  to  an  editorial  in  the  Weekly  of  August  2,  an 
esteemed  correspondent,  in  a  private  note,  remarks:  "You 
re  sound  to  the  core.  I  hope  you  will  pursue  the  subject.  These 
oards  of  education  need  a  little  wholesome  advice  from  some- 
ody.  Their  arrogance  is  beyond  endurance.  Now  and  then  a 
iperintendent  might  also  be  overhauled  with  advantage.  School 
oards  in  many  cases  treat  teachers  as  if  they  had  no  personal 
ights,  and  as  if  it  were  criminal  for  them  to  have  an  opinion  on 
:hool  economy,  or  educational  subjects  generally." 

In  previous  issues  of  the  Weekly  this  subject  has  already  been 
'pursued, ' '  but  by  no  means  exhausted.  The  question  of  the  quali- 
cations,  mode  of  selection,  powers  and  duties  of  school  boards, 
nd  of  school  cfficers  generally,  is  one  which  is  rapidly  coming 
3  the  front  to  challenge  discussion  and  demand  a  more  rational, 
1st,  and  wise  solution.  It  has  heretofore  been  urged  in  these 
olumns  that  the  incompetency  and  inefficiency  of  vast  numbers 
f  our  school  officials  is  one  of  the  very  weakest  points  in  the 
dministration  of  the  educational  work  of  this  country  These 
jnctionaries  have  volunteered  their  full  share  of  the  unfavorable 
riticisms  that  have  been  passed  upon  teachers.  As  public  servants 
hey  cannot,  of  course,  expect  to  be  themselves  exempt  from  just 
trictures.  as  to  their  qualifications  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
lischarge  their  duties.  The  fact  cannot  be  disguised  that  there 
3  a  wide-spread  and  growing  conviction  among  thoughtful  edu- 
ators  that  a  new  departure  is  demanded  in  respect  to  the  mode 
»f  selection  and  the  qualifications  of  school  officers  of  every 
;rade.  School  boards  are  far  from  being  immaculate.  The  weak 
md  wicked  side  of  humanity  is  far  too  prominently  displayed  in 
heir  average  action.  It  has  long  been  evident  to  those  who 
lave  carefully  surveyed  the  situation,  that  no  very  substantial 
idvance  can  be  made  in  the  momentous  work  of  educating  the 
vhole  people  until  persons  who  are  both  mentally  and  morally 
:ompetent  can  be  secured  in  every  department  of  that  work,  from 
:he  primary  teacher  and  the  district  director  to  the  metropolitan 
school  board  and  the  state  superintendent  of  education. 


The  whole  country  has  recently  been  trembling  at  the  spectacle 
of  law-defying  mobs  burning  cities,  destroying  railway  stations,  ar- 
resting the  progress  of  commercial  intercourse,  and  murdering  the 
defenders  of  the  public  peace.  If  these  disturbances  teach  any 
lesson  whatever,  the  most  vital  one  of  all  is  that  obedience  to 
rightful  authority,  and  subordination  to  law,  should  be  taught, 
illustrated,  and  enforced  in  the  family,  in  the  school,  and  every- 
where else,  not  only  as  a  cardinal  duty,  but  as  an  inexorable 
necessity  to  the  good  order,  peace,  and  safety  of  society.  And 
yet  we  find  corrupt  and  pusillanimous  school  boards  aiding, 
abetting,  and  encouraging  the  opposite  tendency  in  their  public 
action.  We  have  heard  governors  call  rampant  rioters,  red  with 
the  blood  of  innocent  citizens,  "dear  friends."  We  have  heard 
of  mayors  directing  that  blank  cartridges  should  be  fired  at  mobs 
engaged  in  dealing  death  and  destruction  to  the  persons  and 
property  of  peaceful  and  innocent  citizens.  Is  this  the  spirit, 
and  are  these  the  methods  by  which  the  experiment  of  self-gov- 
ernment by  the  people  is  to  be  made  a  success  ?  Shall  we  preach 
obedience  and  subordination  to  children,  and  then  encourage, 
applaud,  and  reward  their  opposites  in  the  practical  administra- 
tion of  affairs  among  their  elders,  who  should  also  be  their  bet- 
ters? These  questions  demand  consideration,  for  they  are  vi- 
tally related  to  education  and  to  the  all  important  subject  of 
school  administration. 

A  large  class  of  persons  in  "this  free  and  enlightened  land" 
seem  to  be  laboring  under  the  sublime  delusion  that  an  American 
citizen  is,  per  se,  and  necessarily,  fit  for  all  possible  "spots  and 
crises,"  and  especially  for  all  offices  of  honor,  trust,  or  emolu- 
ment, from  that  of  roadmaster,  or  town  constable,  to  a  major- 
generalship  in  the  army,  the  presidency  of  the  United  States, 
and  even  the  superintendency  of  a  state  "  educational  depart- 
ment !"  The  question  of  adaptation,  honesty,  worthiness,  or 
fitness,  is  one  of  altogether  secondary  importance.  Indeed,  in 
practice  it  is  frequently  one  of  no  importance  at  all.  We  de- 
mand skilled  labor  in  the  work  shops.  We  endow  costly  colleges 
of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  We  mu  tiply  and  expand 
our  technical  schools.  We  enter,  and  wisely  so,  upon  an  earnest 
crusade  in  behalf  of  industrial  education  for  the  masses  of  the 
people,  insisting  that  an  elaborate  special  preparation  is  demanded 
for  the  successful  manipulation  of  the  grosser  material  forms  of 
existence,  and  yet  we  tolerate  the  most  villainous  civil  service, 
and  the  most  absurd  educational  service  known  to  any  civilized 
nation.  In  respect  to  the  civil  service  we  have  much  to  learn 
even  from  China  and  Japan. 

In  the  organization  and  management  of  educational  forces  it 
is  notorious  that  in  several  most  important  respects  we  are  far 
behind  many  of  the  European  and  other  nations  that  have  had 
the  sagacity  to  borrow  from  us  the  grand  conception  of  universal 
education,  and  the  wisdom  vastly  to  improve  upon  many  of  our 
methods  of  administration  and  detail  in  the  working  of  the  sys- 
tem. In  England,  for  example,  the  educational  movement  is 
directed  by  many  of  the  ablest  and  most  eminent  personages  in 
the  realm,  and  as  a  consequence  England  is  making  far  more 
rapid  progress  in  popular  education  to-day  than  the  United 
States.  In  no  branch  of  the  public  service  is  there  greater  need 
of  both  heart  and  brain  than  in  this.  Honesty,  capacity,  fidelity 
to  the  public  interests,  a  clear  conception  of  the  ends  of  educa- 
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tion,  and  of  the  means  by  which  these  ends  are  to  be  secured, 
are  the  need  of  the  hour. 

From  this  service,  the  aims,  ambitions,  and  methods  of  the 
self-seeker,  the  ward  politician,  and  the  demagogue  should  be 
rigorously  excluded.  Those  who  would  make  an  educational 
office  a  temporary  shift,  a  stepping-stone  to  something  else,  should 
be  forever  barred  from  holding  it.  Merit,  experience,  a  perfect 
familiarity  with  all  grades  of  the  work,  a  nice  perception  of  its 
true  motives  and  methods,  and  of  its  bearings  upon  life,  charac- 
ter, and  the  interests  of  society  at  large,  should  be  the  sole  pass- 
port to  its  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility.  When  school 
boards  are  thus  constituted,  when  superintendents  are  made  of 
the  stern  stuff  of  sterling  manhood,  when  the  rights  of  true 
teachers  are  properly  respected,  and  their  services  are  adequately 
compensated,  when  educational  tramps  are  quietly  laid  upon 
their  appropriate  shelves,  and  when  permanence  is  assured  to  the 
men  and  women  of  brains  who  are  willing  to  consecrate  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  education,  we  shall  hear  less  complaint 
of  its  cost,  and  witness  results  more  nearly  commensurate  with 
the  public  needs,  and  not  before.  The  sooner  this  lesson  shall 
be  learned  and  acted  upon  the  better  for  the  schools,  for  the 
people,  and  for  the  interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Let  us  not  be  understood  as  indulging  in  an  indiscriminate 
condemnation  of  school  boards  or  other  school  officers.  It  is 
freely  conceded  that  there  are  many  and  noble  exceptions  to  the 
style  of  conduct  here  referred  to.  But  it  is  also  patent  that  these 
strictures  are  of  much  more  general  application  than,  for  the 
good  of  the  schools  and  the  country,  they  ought  to  be.  It  is 
undeniable  that  merit  and  fitness  have  little  to  do  with  their  se- 
lection, or,  on  the  other  hand,  with  their  own  action  in  the 
choice  of  teachers.  When  such  facts  become  the  occasion  for 
nearly  universal  complaint,  they  indicate  the  prevalence  of  an 
almost  universal  abuse.  Such  abuses  must  be  exposed.  Let  the 
light  shine  upon  them.  Let  them  be  subjected  to  the  searching 
scrutiny  of  that  intelligent  public  opinon  which,  in  a  country  like 
ours,  must  be  the  ultimate  corrective  of  all  errors  in  public  af- 
fairs. We  freely  tender  the  columns  of  the  Weekly  to  all  who 
have  facts  to  communicate  touching  this  vital  matter,  and  we 
hope  our  correspondents  will  not  be  backward  in  availing  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity.    Let  us  have  the  facts. 


The  most  comprehensive  and  valuable  contribution  to  educa- 
tional literature  that  has  yet  grown  out  of  our  Centennial  Exhibit, 
so  far  as  our  observation  extends,  is  the  special  report  of  Deputy 
Minister  Hodgins,  of  Ontario,  for  a  copy  of  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  that  gentleman.  The  report  is  not  only  a  clear  state- 
ment of  the  work  done  for  the  great  Exhibition  by  the  school 
department  of  Ontario,  but  it  contains  a  concise  survey  of  all  of 
the  educational  exhibits  of  the  various  countries  and  states  repre- 
sented at  Philadelphia,  nearly  forty  in  all.  It  also  presents  an 
account  of  the  existing  state  of  education,  together  with  the  il- 
lustrative statistics,  not  only  of  these  countries,  but  of  those 
which  had  no  educational  exhibits  at  the  Centennial.  To  these 
facts  is  added  an  analysis  of  the  systems  of  education  in  opera- 
tion in  the  principal  countries.  The  report  may  be  very  prop- 
erly characterized,  therefore,  as  something  more  than  an  epitome 
of  the  educatio7ial  condition  of  the  world  at  the  close  of  our  first 
century,  and  as  such,  it  possesses  great  and  permanent  value.  It 
gives  information  more  or  less  complete  respecting  the  systems 
of  education  now  in  operation  in  Russia,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Belgi- 
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um,  The  Netherlands,  Portugal,  the  United  States,  Brazil,  the 
Argentine  Republic,  Chili,  Japan,  and  Egypt,  from  the  most  au- 
thentic sources,  while  it  comprises,  also,  a  trustworthy  sketch  of 
the  administration  of  the  parliamentary  grants  for  elementary 
education  in  England,  from  1839  to  1876,  with  a  full  analysis 
of  the  education  code  now  in  force.  The  whole  of  this  in- 
formation has  been  elaborated  with  conscientious  care,  and  will 
enable  the  student  of  education  to  obtain  a  bird's  eye  view, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Centennial  Exposition,  of  the  condi- 
tion of  national  education,  not  only  of  the  forty  states  and 
countries  that  were  represented  there  educationally,  but  of  the 
nearly  equal  number  that  were  entirely  unrepresented  in  this  par- 
ticular. 

Not  the  least  of  the  valuable  features  of  this  admirable  report 
is  an  interesting  sketch  by  P.  C.  Owen,  Secretary  of  the  Brit- 
ish Commission  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  of 
all  subsequent  educational  museums.  There  is  also  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  educational  museums  and  depositories  recently  es- 
tablished at  St.  Petersburg,  Paris,  London,  and  other  places.  It 
is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  the  presentation  of  the  subject 
here  afforded,  with  the  discussion  that  must  grow  out  of  it,  will 
lead  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  educational 
museums  in  our  own  country.  That  we  have  much  to  learn  in 
this  respect,  as  well  as  in  various  other  departments  of  educa- 
tional administration,  will  be  made  fully  evident  by  an  examina- 
tion of  this  report. 

The  illustrations,  twenty-five  in  number,  comprise  all  of  the 
more  salient  features  of  the  great  Exhibition,  particularly  those 
possessing  a  direct  as  well  as  indirect  educational  bearing,  together 
with  a  grand  view  of  the  Paris  and  Vienna  International  Exhibi- 
tions of  1867  and  1873.  The  work  comprises  more  than  300 
pages,  on  heavy  tinted  paper,  including  a  copious  index,  refer- 
ring directly  to  every  topic  presented.  On  the  whole,  this  report 
is  a  monument  to  the  intelligence,  liberality,  conscientious  fidel- 
ity, and  public  spirit  which  characterize  the  administration  of  the 
educational  department  of  our  neighbor,  and  which  are  in  strik- 
ing contrast  with  too  many  of  the  communities  on  this  side  of 
the  line,  subject,  as  Mr.  Hodgins  too  truly  observes,  to  "the  fluct- 
uations of  executive  authority,"  as  they  are.  We  could  wish  that 
the  report  might  be  more  generally  circulated  in  this  country 
than  for  obvious  reasons  it  is  likely  to  be.  But  those  who  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  the  recipients  of  a  copy  owe  it  to  the  cause  of 
education  among  us  to  disseminate  in  all  practicable  ways  the 
abundant  light  and  knowledge  that  beam  from  its  compactly 
printed  pages. 


Contributions. 

SPELLING  REFORM.  I* 

THE  question  of  amending  and  simplifying  English  spelling  can  no  longer 
be  classed  among  the  extravagant  and  abominable  propositions  of  luna- 
tics. I  call  your  attention  in  the  first  place  to  some  of  the  champions  of 
the  cause  of  Spelling  Reform. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  stands  the  most  distinguished  philologist  of  his  age, 
Max  Miiller,  Prof,  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology,  Oxford,  England. 
His  essay  upon  the  subject  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  of  April  I,  1876,  is  the 
most  weighty  argument  that  has  yet  appeared.  You  will  find  that  very  free 
use  has  been  made,  in  this  paper,  of  his  essay  ;  as  also  of  Prof.  Whitney's 

♦Paper  read  before  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association,  July  4,  1877,  by  E.  O.  Vaile, 
of  Woodward  High  School,  Cincinnati.    To  be  published  in  three  parts. 
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essay  upon  the  same  subject  in  "Oriental  and  Linguistic  Studies,"  2nd 
Series.  In  fact  there  is  very  little  to  be  said  which  they  have  not  said,  and 
in  a  way  that  makes  it  imprudent  not  to  secure  the  full  weight  of  their  emi- 
nence and  opinions  by  quoting  them  as  often  as  practicable. 

Heartily  sympathizing  with  the  movement  stands  one  of  England's  fore- 
most scholars  and  statesmen,  Wm.  E.  Gladstone.  In  so  many  words  he  "ad- 
vises those  interested  in  this  question  to  busy  themselves  in  considering  in 
what  way  opinion  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  matter."  On  this  same  li.-t 
are  Alex.  Bain,  one  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers  and  educationists  of 
our  time  ;  Dr.  Meiplejohn,  Prof,  of  History  and  the  Art  of  Education  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews;  E)r.  R.  G.  Latham;  Richard  Morris;  Rev.  W. 
\V.  Skeat  and  Prof.  Marsh,  all  of  whom  are  recognized  the  world  over  as  of 
the  highest  authority  in  their  particular  department  of  study  of  the  English 
language  and  literature.  Besides  these  there  is  Charles  Reed,  the  honored 
chairman  of  the  London  School  Board ;  Otto  Trevelyan,  the  nephew  and  bi- 
ographer of  the  late  Lord  Macaulay ;  Charles  Mackay,  the  poet ;  Helen 
Taylor,  member  of  the  London  School  Board,  and  distinguished  for  her  at- 
tainments as  well  as  for  her  relation  to  the  late  John  Stuart  Mill  ;  Dr.  Morell, 
and  Rev.  J.  R.  Byrne,  H.  M's  inspectors  of  schools.  These  are  only  a  very 
few  of  the  eminent,  out-spoken  advocates  of  a  change  in  English  spelling. 
Nor  must  I  omit  two  of  England's  honored  dead,  Dr.  Thirlwall.the  distinguish- 
ed historian  of  Greece,  and  Lord  Lytton,  the  novelist  and  statesman.  Dr. 
Thirlwall  said  :  "I  look  upon  the  established  system  of  spelling,  if  an  acci- 
dental custom  may  be  so  called,  as  a  mass  of  anomalies,  the  growth  of  igno- 
norance  and  chance,  equally  repugnant  to  good  taste  and  common  sense." 
Lord  Lytton  said  :  "A  more  lying,  roundabout,  puzzle-headed  delusion  than 
that  by  which  we  confuse  the  clear  instincts  of  truth  in  our  accursed  system 
of  spelling  was  never  concocted  by  the  father  of  falsehood.  How  can  a  sys- 
tem of  education  nourish  that  begins  by  so  monstrous  a  falsehood,  which  the 
sense  of  hearing  suffices  to  contradict  ?" 

In  December,  1876,  the  London  School  Board,  by  a  vote  of  26  to  6,  passed 
a  resolution,  declaring  it  desirable  that  the  government  should  be  moved  to 
issue  a  royal  commission  for  considering  the  best  manner  of  reforming  and 
simplifying  our  method  of  spelling.  Upon  invitation,  over  one  hundred  other 
school  boards  joined  in  the  petition,  including  the  Boards  of  Liverpool,  Bir- 
mingham, and  Wolverhampton.  To  give  greater  force  to  the  movement,  a 
call  was  issued  for  a  general  conference  in  London  on  the  27th  of  May  last. 
The  call  was  signed  by  Prof.  Max  Miiller,  followed  by  78  other  persons  such 
is  I  have  named.  The  London  Society  of  Arts  gave  its  rooms  for  the  ac- 
:ommodation  of  the  Conference,  and  the  London  papers  published  reports  of 
he  proceedings,  the  Times  devoting  nearly  two  columns.  The  necessity  for 
;ome  revision  of  English  spelling  has  been  urged  frequently  of  late  years  by 
neetings  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  of  the 
L.ondon  Philological  Society,  and  of  the  College  of  Preceptors.  The  Nation- 
il  Union  of  Elementary  Teachers  in  April  of  last  year  passed  a  resolution 
:alling  on  the  government  to  appoint  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  matter 
)f  spelling  reform. 

In  America,  likewise,  our  most  eminent  philologists  are  decidedly  in  favor 
>f  reform.  Prof.  Whitney,  of  Yale,  Prof.  March,  of  Lafayette,  a  nd  Prof 
ialdeman,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  have  each  published  essays  or 
addresses  in  favor  of  phonetic  spelling,  as  did  also  the  late  Prof.  Hadley  of 
/ale.  The  legislatures  of  Massachusetss  and  of  Connecticut  have  appointed 
:ommittees  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  printing  state  papers  in  a  reformed 
pelling.  The  American  Philological  Assocation  including  all  of  our  most  em- 
nent  philologists,  has,  for  several  years,  advocated  a  change  in  our  mode  of 
pelling.  At  the  Centennial,  last  year,  an  International  Convention  of  the 
.dvocates  of  Spelling  Reform  was  held,  and  a  permanent  organization  was 
iffected,  known  as  the  Spelling  Reform  Association.  Its  President  is  Prof, 
vlarch,  of  Lafayette  College.  The  Vice  Presidents  are  Prof.  Whitney,  Prof, 
-laldeman,  W.  T.  Harris,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  St.  Louis,  C.  K.  Nelson, 
it.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  E.  Jones,  Liverpool,  and  Eliza  Burns,  New 
fork.  Its  Secretary  is  Melvil  Dewey,  No.  1,  Tremont  Place,  Boston,  who 
s  glad  to  correspond  with  all  inquirers.  Thus  stands  this  movement 
o-day  in  England  and  in  the  United  States. 

This  simplifying  English  spelling  is  a  change  demanded  preeminently  in 
he  interests  of  education.  We,  as  teachers,  have  in  our  power  to  wield  a 
trong  influence  either  for  or  against  the  change.  Hence  it  is  quite  unneces. 
ary  to  offer  any  apology  for  asking  you  to  devote  some  of  your  time  to  the 
onsideration  of  this  important  subject. 

I  am  not  before  you  as  an  ardent  spelling  reformer.  The  prejudice  which 
emains  to  be  overcome  will  not  justify  any  sanguine  expectations.  Neither 


do  I  ask  you  to  waste  time  in  discussion  upon  any  particular  scheme  or 
schemes  of  phonetic  spelling.  The  field/jf  battle  is  not  to-day  whether  Pit 
man's,  or  Ellis's,  orjjones's,  or  Dr.  Hill's,  or  some^other'plan  shall  be  adopt- 
ed. It  is  now  admitted  that  the  reform  cannot  come  into  existence  in  a  com- 
plete form.  It  must  have  a  beginning  and  grow  by  moderate  steps.  The 
men  who  now  are  foremost  comprehend  the  difficulties, the  importance,  and  the 
magnitudeof  the. problem  they  are  about  to,  attack.  There  are  many  things 
to  be  looked  at ;  and  it  is  an  encouraging  fact  that  the,.spirit  of  the  fanatic  and 
the  bigot,  so  far  as  it  ever  existed  in  this  discussion,  is  gone,  or  at  least  is  out 
of  sight. 

This  is  a  practical  question  concerning  millions  of  writers  and  \ speakers, 
and  it  should  be  settled  by  strictly  practical  considerations.    Mere  theory  and 
sentiment  should  be  banished  from  the  discussion.    Men  do  well  to 'submit 
their  propositions  for  reform  with  modesty,  and  the^greatest^promise  for  the 
future  lies  in  the  general  conviction  that  the  best  way  will"  open  before  us  if 
we  but  make  an  actual  beginning.    The  beginning  is  half  the  battle.  Already 
one  disputed  point  seems  established.    It  seems  rather  generally  agreed  that 
the  reformed  spelling  must  use  the  old  letters.    At  least  Mr.  Pitman,  in  his  Pho- 
netic Journal,  admits  in  substance  that  it  is  now  apparent  that  our  common 
letters,  either  singly  or  in  combination,  must  be  used  as  the  symbols  of  the  new 
spelling. 

Dismissing  all  matters  of  detail,  and  leaving  to  future  discussion  the  solu 
tion  of  the  many  practical  difficulties  which  suggest  themselves,  let  me  ask 
your  attention  now  to  the  arguments,  and  they  are  all  old  ones  — both  for  and 
against  the  proposed  reform. 

"What,"  says  our  conservative  friend,  "is  our  national  literature  to  be 
thrown  away  ?  Are  our  libraries  bursting  with  books  and  newspapers  to  be 
counted  as  so  much  rubbish  ?  Are  the  millions  of  dollars  now  represented  in 
type  and  plates  to  shrink  to  the  few  thousands  which  would  pay  for  these  type 
and  plates  as  mere  metal?  Are  we  to  unlearn  what  we  have  learned 
with  so  much  trouble  ?  Is  business  to  be  obstructed  and  science  put  under 
arrest,  while  we  are  learning  the  new  language  ?  Are  we  to  surrender  all  the 
associations,  and  to  sacrifice  all  that  is  historical  in  the,,  grand  old  structure— 
the  English  tougue  ?  Are  we  to  deny  coming  generations  the  privilege  of 
reading  our  English  classics  in  their  original  form  ?  Will  you  force  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  future  in  England  and  America  to  have  lexicon  in  hand 
when  they  read  Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  and  Burns,  and  Irving,  and  Long- 
fellow, as  when  they  now  read  Horace,  and  Virgil,  and  Cicero?  Shall  the  fu- 
ture lose  sight  of  its  kinship  with  the  glorious  past  of  English  literature  ? 

No !  No !  These  arguments  come  from  the  imagination,  or  are  very  ex- 
travagant statements  of  the  difficulties.  Such  consequences  are  not  to  be  en- 
countered. 

But  at  the  outset,  it  may  as  well  be  admitted  once  for  all,  the  change  must 
cost  something.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  reform  that  did  not  involve  sacrifice  ? 
Reform  is  impossible  without  martyrs.  But  the  sacrifice  need  not  be  as 
great  as  many  suppose. 

It  is  certain  that  no  reform  can  succeed  that  is  not  more  or  less  moder 
ate  and  gradual.  The  new  spelling  must  be  such  that  it  can  be  read  easily 
by  all  who  have  learned  the  old  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  must  be  such 
that  children,  when  taught  the  new,  can  master,  if  desirable,  the  old  without 
too  much  labor.  Children  must  not  be  required  to  write  in  the  old  method, 
and  adults  need  not  be  expected  to  write  in  the  new.  Whatever  may  be  the 
character  of  the  new  system,  the  old  and  the  new  must  remain  in  use  side  by 
side  for  a  time.  Of  course  there  will  [be  some  inconvenience  attending  such 
a  transition.  But  it  can  not  be  very  great.  The  new  spelling  will  look 
odd,  indeed,  and  in  this  would  be  the  greatest  cause  of  our  hesitation,  rather 
than  in  the  actual  inconvenience.  But  "suppose  our  ladies  should  suddenly 
appear  before  us  in  the  style  of  bonnet  which  they  are  to  wear  five  years  from 
now.  Would  we  not  exclaim  ridiculous,  and  almost  give  them  the  cut  di- 
rect ?"    Oddity  is  never  an  argument  of  force  against  the  use  of  anything. 

How  about  the  matter  of  expense?  It  is  true  that  in  a  few  generations  all 
that  is  valuable  in  English  literature  would  appear  in  new  editions,  and  in 
the  revised  spelling.  That  vast  stock  of  books  which  are  worthless,  or  at 
least  not  worth  the  expense  of  the  new  dress,  would  be  embalmed  upon  the 
upper  shelves,  opening  only  at  the  bidding  of  the  antiquary  or  the  etymolo- 
gist. This  change  would  not  all  take  place  in  one  year,  nor  in  twenty  years. 
And  do  you  suppose  capital  would  suffer  from  the  change  ?  Look  at  the  num- 
ber of  new  inventions  which  go  into  use  every  year  supplanting  old  ones  and 
rendering  them  useless.  Consider  how  many  machines  and  utensils  are  be- 
coming dead  stock  every  month  simply  because  something  better  is  pu 
into   the   market.    Does   capital  suffer  ?  Certainly  it  does.     But  who  pre- 
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sents  that  as  an  argument  against  the  selling  of  improved  sewing  machines 
reapers,  and  stoves?  The  community  is  benefited  by  the  new  invention,  and 
that  is  sufficient  answer.  Now  in  these  various  departments  of  manufacture, 
the  simple  march  of  progress  renders  as  much  capital  worthless  as  will  be 
damaged  by  the  reform  in  spelling.  Nothing  would  become  valueless  except 
the  plates,  and  they  only  by  degrees.  But  as  a  compensation  for  this,  the 
saving  in  production  would  in  a  few  years  more  than  make  good  the  loss  of 
plates. 

Now  comes  the  objection  that  we  shall  forfeit  our  birth-right  in  the  glory 
of  English  classics.  Ask  yourselves,  wherein  consists  this  glory  of  our  mother 
tongue,  of  which  we  say  so  much  ?  Does  it  lie  merely  in  the  appearance  of 
the  page  ?  or  does  it  lie  in  "the  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn  ?" 
What  is  the  English  language  ?  Is  it  that  which  we  see  ?  or  that  which  we 
hear?  Our  language  is  that  which  we  utter;  it  is  speech,  not  spelling.  The 
sacred  majesty  which  we  revere  lies  not  in  the  written  word,  but  in  the  spoken 
sound.  Writing  is  but  the  hand-maid  of  speech.  Now  it  is  not  speech,  but 
merely  the  symbols  of  speech  that  is  involved.  When  you  take  your  copy  of 
Shakespeare,  if  you  should  find  all  the  silent  letters  ommitted,  providing  your 
eye  should  be  accustomed  to  the  change,  would  he  be  to  you  any  the  less 
the  matchless,  the  divine  Shakespeare,  that  he  is  to-day  ?  The  spelling 
reform  proposes  to  touch  nothing  that  is  sacred  in  the  English  language  or  in 
the  English  literature. 

Probably  no  argument  did  so  much  twenty  years  ago  to  check  the  progress 
of  reform  as  the  argument  that  phonetic  spelling  would  destroy  the  historical 
and  etymological  character  of  the  language.  The  answer  to  Ihis  is  just  be- 
ginning to  work  its  way. 

"Suppose  phonetic  spelling  should  destroy  the  historic  character  of  our  lan- 
guage. What  of  it?  Did  not  the  Reformation  destroy  the  historic  character 
of  the  English  church  ?  Did  not  the  American  Revolution  destroy  the  historic 
character  of  the  American  colonies  ?  Can  any  such  sentimental  grievance 
outweigh  the  practical  advantages  of  these  revolutions  ?  If  there  is  any  value 
in  the  aristocratic  element,  it  lies  only  in  its  power  to  call  up  pleasing  associa- 
tions in  the  mind  of  the  learned,  of  those  who  are  already  more  or  less  fa- 
miliar with  the  sources  from  which  our  words  come.  The  relative  number  of 
these  persons  is  very  small.  These  associations  are  an  aristocratic  luxury, 
and  by  no  means  a  popular  benefit.  Such  a  satisfaction  is  a  supremely  selfish 
one,  and  most  unjustly  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  convenience  and  ad- 
vantage of  the  great  public  of  writers  and  speakers."  "Language  is  not  made 
for  scholars  and  etymologists  ;  and  if  the  whole  race  of  English  etymologists 
were  really  to  be  swept  away  by  the  introduction  of  spelling  reform,  I  hope," 
says  Max  Miiller,  "they  would  be  the  first  to  rejoice  in  sacrificing  themselves 
in  so  good  a  cause." 

But  is  it  true  that  the  historical  continuity  of  the  language,  so  far  as  that 
continuity  goes,  must  be  broken  by  the  adoption  of  phonetic  spelling  ? 
Would  the  trade  of  the  etymologist  be  gone  forever?  The  best  philologists 
say  "No!"  emphatically  and  unanimously. 

If  the  etymological  connection  is  seen  between  gentlemanly  and  gentleman- 
like, why  should  not  the  connection  just  as  plainly  appear  if  the  last  syllable 
were  written  li  instead  of  ly  ?  If  we  feel  that  think  and  thought,  bring  and 
brought,  buy  and  bought,  belong  together,  why  should  we  feel  it  less,  if  we 
wrote  /hot,  brot,  and  bot  ?  Because  the  Italians  write  filosofo,  are  they  less 
aware  than  the  English  that  they  have  before  them  the  Latin  pkilosophus, 
and  the  Greek  <pi?Mao<j>o-?  If  we  write  /in  fancy,  why  not  phantom,  both  com- 
ing from  the  same  root  ?  If  we  can  endure  f  in  frenzy  and  frantic,  why  can 
we  not  in  phrenology  ?  A  language  which  tolerates  vial  for  phial,  need  not 
shiver  at  filosofer  (Miiller).  What  has  been  lost  in  leaving  out  the  «  in 
such  words  as  honor,  doctor,  and  error  ?  Does  not  the  educated  person 
know  as  well  that  they  came  to  us  through  the  French  from  the  Latin,  as  if 
the  u  were  retained  to  tell  the  tale  ?  In  our  word  draft,  phonetic  spelling 
has  almost  supplanted  the  so-called  historical  spelling  draught;  and  is  the 
etymologist  any  the  worse  for  it  ? 

ASTRONOMICAL  GEOGRAPHY— III. 
Prof.  Easterday,  Carthage  College,  111. 

PHENOMENA  RESULTING  FROM  THE  EARTH'S  ROTATION. 

THAT  a  body  existing  alone  and  being  at  rest  in  space  would  assume  and 
retain  the  form  of  a  perfect  sphere  has  previously  been  shown.  That 
this  form  is  modified  by  a  rotary  motion  of  the  body  upon  an  axis  is  easily 
appreciated.    Let  c  represent  the  center  of  a  spherical  body  in  space,  to  which 


is  imparted  a  rotary  motion.  Let  a  represent  any  particle  of  matter  upon  the 
surface  of  the  body  between  the  equator  and  the  pole.  As  was  shown  in  the 
second  paper  of  this  series,  so  long  as  the  body  remains  at  rest — so  long  as  a 
tangent  to  the  surface  at  a  is  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  single  force 
acting  npon  it,  which  direction  is  now  precisely  toward  the  center  of  the 
body,  there  is  no  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  particle  to  change  its  position 
latterly,  and  the  body  continues  to  be  a  perfect  sphere.  When,  however,  the 
body  revolves,  an  additional  force  is  imparted  to  the  particle.  This  is  the 
centrifugal  force,  and  it  urges  the  particle  directly  from  the  axis.  Now,  rep- 
resenting the  attraction  of  the  whole  mass  upon  the  particle  by  a  short  line  b  a 
directed  toward  the  center,  and  representing  correspondingly  the  centrifugal 
force  by  b  d,  directed  from,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  revolution,  and 
completing  the  parallelogram,  we  have  in  the  diagonal  the  exact  resultant  of 
the  two  forces,  both  in  direction  and  in  intensity.  We  may,  then,  consider 
the  particle  a  completely  and  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  force  repre- 
sented by  this  diagonal  which  may  be  designated  by  b  e.  The  force  b  e  now 
taking  the  place  of  b  a  in  the  first  of  these  articles,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the 
particle  a  is  urged  toward  the  equator.  The  result  is  the  increasing,  to  a 
limited  extent,  of  the  equatorial  diameter,  and  the  decreasing  of  the  polar  di- 
ameter, or  the  flattening  of  the  surface  in  the  region  of  the  poles.  So,  pre- 
cisely, it  is  with  our  own  terrestrial  home.  Such  a  revolving  body  is  as  neces- 
sarily a  prolate  spheriod  as  the  one  at  rest  is  a  perfect  sphere.  The  difference 
in  the  lengths  of  the  equatorial  and  polar  diameters  of  the  earth  is  about  26 
miles.  A  change  in  this  difference  would  promptly  be  brought  about  should 
there  be  the  slightest  change  in  the  length  of  our  day.  A  tangent  to  th£ 
genera!  surface  of  the  earth  at  any  point  is,  and  ever  must  be,  precisely  per- 
pendicular to  the  resultant  of  the  two  forces  above  considered. 

It  may  be  noticed,  from  the  above  discussion,  that  a  vertical  line,  which 
necessarily  coincides  in  direction  with  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram, 
would  not,  ordinarily,  if  produced,  pass  through  the  center  of  the  earth.  At 
the  equator,  where  the  centrifugal  force  b  d  is  directly  opposite  to  the  attrac- 
tive force  b  a,  the  diagonal  coincides  in  direction  with  b  a.  The  same  is 
true  at  the  poles,  where  the  centrifugal  force  b  d  is  nothing.  A  perpendicular, 
then,  to  the  general  surface  of  the  earth  at  any  point  within  either  the  north- 
ern or  the  southern  hemisphere,  except  at  the  poles  themselves,  is  directed 
toward  a  point  in  the  axis  of  the  earth  a  short  distance  to  the  opposite  side  of. 
the  plane  of  the  equator. 

It  is  also  of  some  interest  to  notice  the  change  which  the  parts  of  the  parallel- 
ogram undergo  as  it  is  conceived  to  be  gradually  transferred  from  the  pole  to 
the  equator.  The  intensity  of  the  centrifugal  force  b  d  begins  at  the  pole  with 
nothing,  and  constantly  increases.  The  earth  now  having  its  spheroidal  shape( 
the  intensity  of  the  attractive  force  b  a  is  somewhat  greatest  at  the  pole,  and 
slightly  and  constantly  decreases  as  we  approach  the  equator.  The  resultant 
force  b  e  coincides  at  the  pole  with  b  a,  and  also  constantly  decreases,  but 
more  rapidly,  being  at  the  equator  less  than  b  a  by  the  significant  value  of  b  d. 
This  variation  of  b  e  represents  perfectly  the  present  variation  in  weight  of  a 
given  body  upon  the  different  latitudes.  The  variation  of  b  a  represents  what 
would  be  the  variation  in  weight  of  a  given  body  upon  the  different  latitudes 
were  the  earth  to  retain  its  present  shape  and  cease  to  revolve  upon  its  axis. 
As  was  noticed  in  the  third  argument  to  show  that  the  earth  revolves  upon  its 
axis,  in  the  second  paper,  the  variation  of  b  a  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  variation  of  weight,  but  it  requires  precisely  the  more  rapid  v  riationf 
presented  in  b  e. 

The  inequality  in  the  distances  betwen  the  different  parallels  of  latitude  is 
not  always  appreciated.  When  the  question  is  raised,  it  is  more  frequently 
answered  incorrectly  than  correctly.  It  is  often,  and  most  naturally,  suppos- 
ed that,  because  the  polar  radius  of  the  earth  is  shorter  than  is  theequatorialra/ 
dius,  the  distance  necessary  to  be  passed  over  on  a  meridian  in  order  to 
change  the  latitude  one  degree  is  less  near  the  pole  than  near  the  equator. 
This  is  incorrect.  Whilst  it  is  customary  and  possibly  legitimate,  roughly 
to  speak  of  the  angles  of  latitude  and  of  longitude  as  all  having  a  common 
vertex  at  the  center  of  the  earth,  it  is  not  strictly  true  in  case  of  the  angles  of 
latitude.  In  reality  the  center  of  curvature  of  no  part  of  a  meridian  is  coin- 
cident with  the  center  of  the  earth.  The  radius  of  curvature  of  a  part  of  the 
meridian  at  the  pole  is  longer  than  the  radius  of  curvature  of  a  part  of  the 
same  meridian  at  the  equator,  the  former  extending  a  considerable  distance 
past  the  center  of  the  earth,  and  the  latter  not  reaching  by  a  considerable  dis- 
tance to  the  center.  Therefore,  the  parallels  of  latitude  are  nearest  each  other 
in  the  region  of  the  equator,  and  are  preceptibly  further  from  each  other  as 
we  pass  toward  the  region  of  the  poles. 

To  make  this  clearer,  we  may  suppose  that  two  vertical  lines  one  mile 
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apart  be  conceived  to  exist  upon  the  same  meridian  and,  first,  equally  distant 
from  the  equator.  It  is  easily  seen  that  these  lines  produced  will  meet  in  the 
plane  of  the  equator  forming  a  small  angle  the  vertex  of  which  is  not  so  re- 
mote as  the  center  of  the  earth.  Now,  let  the  same  experiment  be  conceived 
of  with  the  pole  midway  between  the  lines.  The  vertex  is  now  upon  the  axis 
beyond  the  center,  and  the  angle  is  smaller.  Let  an  indefinite  number  of 
these  experiments  be  conceived  of  as  being  performed  upon  the  same  meridi- 
an from  the  pole  to  the  equator,  the  vertical  lines  being  constantly  one  mile 
apart  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  vertices  are  found  to  form  a  curved 
line  running  from  the  position  of  the  second  vertex  mentioned  to  the  position 
of  the  first,  the  curve  being  convex  toward  the  center  of  the  earth,  and  the 
angles  formed  being  greater  as  we  proceed  from  the  pole  to  the  equator.  We 
conclude,  then,  as  before,  that,  if  the  angles  are  made  the  same,  the  vertical 
lines  will  need  to  be  more  distant  from  each  other  as  we  pass  from  the  equa- 
tor to  the  pole.  The  curved  line  mentioned  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian 
on  which  the  verticals  were  supposed  to  be,  and  one  extremity  is  on  the 
equatorial  diameter  of  the  meridian  and  the  other  extremity  is  on  the  polar  di- 
ameter. 


THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

AT  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  England  school  superintendents,  a  com- 
mittee appointed  at  a  previous  meeting  to  consider  "what  should  be 
done  in  our  public  schools  in  respect  to  instruction  in  the  metric  system," 
made  a  report  through  Supt.  Philbrick,  embodying  the  following  recom- 
mendations : 

1.  That  all  State  legislatures  should  render  instruction  in  the  system  in  our 
public  schools  obligatory. 

2.  That  without  waiting  for  such  legislative  action,  all  school  authorities 
should  at  once  provide,  as  far  as  practicable,  for  instruction  in  the  system  in 
the  schools  under  their  charge.  • 

3.  That  all  school  superintendents  should,  within  their  respective  spheres 
of  activity  and  influence,  recommend  and  promote  instruction  in  the  metric 
system  in  all  schools,  both  public  and  private. 

4.  That  all  teachers  should  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  system, 
and  that  they  should,  so  far  as  practicable,  give  their  pupils  instruction  in  it 
whenever  required  or  permitted  so  to  do. 

5.  That  a  knowledge  of  the  system  should  be  made  a  condition  of  admis- 
sion to  high  schools,  colleges,  and  technical  schools. 

6.  That  the  system  should  be  taught  in  all  normal  schools  for  training 
teachers. 

7.  That  at  all  teachers'  institutes  the  importance  of  the  best  method  of  teach- 
ing the  system  should  be  presented. 

8.  That  a  knowledge  of  the  system  should  be  required  of  all  teachers  as  a 
condition  of  their  receiving  a  certificate  of  qualifications  for  teaching. 

THE  TEACHER'S  PROSPECT. 

THE  following  is  taken  from  a  memorial  read  before  the  Common  Council 
of  Buffalo  by  one  of  the  school  principals,  while  that  body  was  consid- 
ering the  propriety  of  reducing  teachers'  salaries. 

"The  term  of  service  is  in  most  cases  only  for  a  limited  period  of  years. 
Many  of  our  best  teachers  soon  find  that  they  must  abandon  the  schoolroom 
on  account  of  impaired  health.  They  must  therefore  remain  without  remuner- 
ative e/nployment,  and  soon  live  up  their  scanty  savings,  or  else  embark  in 
some  business  for  which  they  have  neither  taste  nor  the  requisite  training. 
The  inevitable  result  is  too  often  financial  ruin.  The  case  is  different  with 
other  professions.  At  an  age  when  the  teacher  is  most  likely  compelled  to 
retire,  the  successful  lawyer  is  just  entering  upon  his  most  lucrative  practice  ; 
finally  he  reaches  the  bench  loaded  with  honors  and  riches,  while  his  class- 
mate that  outstripped  him  at  college  lives  in  poverty  and  obscurity  because  he 
became  a  teacher.  The  business  of  the  merchant  grows  and  expands  from 
year  to  year  until  it  gathers  such  volume  and  impetus  that  only  his  sons  and 
successors  will  finally  reap  the  full  harvest.  You  can  read  dead  men's  names 
on  the  signs  of  prominent  business  houses,  but  when  the  teacher  dies  his  busi- 
ness and  his  capital  sink  with  him  to  the  grave.  But  aside  from  these  great 
drawbacks  the  vocation  of  teaching  tends  materially  to  shorten  human  life.  A 
carefully  prepared  table  taken  from  the  Massachusetts  bureau  of  vital  statistics 
shows  that  out  of  thirty-four  professions  and  occupations  named,  only  one  is 
less  favorable  to  longevity  than  teaching.  The  combined  average  duration  of 
life  of  the  farmer,  mechanic,  merchant,  lawyer,  physician,  and  clergyman,  is 
fifty-three  years  ;  that  of  the  teacher  is  only  thirty-four  years." 


THE  AGED  WARRIOR  TO  HIS  SON. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN.* 

SON,  receive  from  me  thisjspear, 
Heavier  than  my  arm  can  bear  : 
All  my  armor  take  indeed ; 
Manage  thou  henceforth  my'steed. 

Fifty  years  have  shed  their  snows 
On  these  helmet -covered  brows  ; 
Every  year  has  blood  been  poured, 
Dulled  been  battle -ax  and  sword. 

Sword  and  ax  and  club — all  three 
Duke  Rudolphus  gave  to  me. 
True  to  him  I  was  alway, 
Scorning  Henry's  proffered  pay. 

Of  his  right  hand  when  bereft, 
For  our  freedom  with  his  left 
Still  against  the  Franks  he  made 
Stout  resistance,  undismayed. 

Take  the  weapons !  Arm  thee,  son  ! 
Thus  has  emperor  Conrad  done. 
Ah,  my  weakness  gives  me  grief ; 
Let  thy  strength  be  my  relief. 

For  free  hearths,  our  fathers'  gift, 
Ne'er  in  vain  this  sword  uplift. 
Wakeful  be  on  watch  at  night ; 
Be  a  tempest  in  the  fight ! 

Ready  be  both  night  and  day  ; 
Ever  seek  the  hottest  fray. 
Spare  th'  unarmed  for  life  who  pray, 
Through  the  opposing  hew  thy  way. 

If  thy  troop  begin  to  quail 
And  the  flag  to  rally  fail, 
Then  defy, — a  solid  tower, — 
All  thy  foes'  united  power ! 

All  thy  brothers, — patriots  seven — 
All  unto  the  sword  were  given, 
Then — thy  mother's  mental  night 
Till  she  faded  from  our  sight. 

Lonely  am  I,  frail  and  old; 
Bitterer  a  thousand  fold 
Than  the  loss  of  all  my  race 
Were  the  news  of  thy  disgrace. 

Then  from  death  ne'er  basely  fly  ; 
Ever  on  thy  God  rely. 
If  thou  act  a  knightly  part, 
Joy  will  fill  this  aged  heart. 

Friedrich  Leopold  von  Stolberg. 

"Translated  for  the  Weekly  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Pickard. 


HOW  TO  WRITE  A  COMPOSITION. 


FIRST — Select  some  simple  subject,  it  matters  very  little  what,  provided  it 
be  within  the  range  of  your  intelligence  and  attainments. 
Second — Ask  every  appropriate  question  concerning  the  subject  selected, 
which  your  ingenuity  and  inquisitiveness  can  suggest,  taking  care  to  write 
each  question  down  upon  paper,  and  that  their  form  shall  be  such  that  they 
cannot  be  answered  by  "yes"  or  "no." 

Third — Carefully  examine  the  list  of  questions  which  you  have  written 
down,  and  determine  which,  in  your  judgment,  should  be  answered  first, 
which  second,  which  third,  and  so  on  through  the  list. 

Fourth  —  Write  an  answer  to  question  number  one,  then  to  question  number 
two,  and  so  on  through  the  list,  embellishing  and  strengthening  each  answer 
with  illustrations,  quotations,  syllogisms,  figures  of  rhetoric,  etc.,  to  suit  your 
taste  or  fancy. 

Finally  read  all  your  answers  in  succession,  and  you  will  be  thoroughly 
surprised  and  pleased  with  the  success  you  have  met  with  in  writing.  The 
best  essay  or  composition  upon  any  subject  is  one  which  answers  all  of  the 
questions  in  their  natural,  and  therefore  logical  order,  which  an  inquisitive  per- 
son, unimformed  upon  the  subject,  may  choose  to  ask. — Fisher  Ames. 


Education  is  a  better  safeguard  of  liberty  than  a  standing  army.  If  we  re- 
trench the  wages  of  a  schoolmaster,  we  must  raise  those  of  the  recruiting  ser- 
geant. 
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The  East. 


[In  order  that  the  Weekly  may  truly  represent  the  educational  interests  of  the  East  as 
well  as  the  West,  an  office  has  been  opened  at  34  Oxford  street,  Lynn,  Mass.,  to  be  con- 
ducted by  Prof.  Edward  Johnson,  to  whom  all  correspondence  from  the  Eastern  States 
should  be  addressed.] 

AMONG  THE  BOOK  PUBLISHERS. 

BOSTON  has  a  good  many  enterprising  publishing  houses,  both  of  miscel- 
laneous and  of  school  books.  Lee  &  Shepard,  Roberts  Brothers,  J.  R. 
Osgood  &  Co.,  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  Lockwood  &  Brooks,  H. 
O.  Houghton,  Little  &  Brown,  Estes  &  Lauriet,  Nichols  &.  Hall,  A.  K. 
Loring,  R.  S.  Davis  &  Co.,  J.  L.  Shorey,  Thompson  &  Brown,  Ginn  &  Heath, 
and  Wm.  Ware  &  Co.  are  the  most  prominent  of  these.  The  last  five  publish  school 
books  almost  exclusively;  none,  with  the  exception  of  Ginn  &  Heath,  pre- 
senting a  very  large  list.  It  is  noteworthy  that  enterprising  Boston,  which  is 
so  great  a  center  of  learning,  and  which  sends  so  many  instructors  all  over  the 
land,  and  whose  brain  power  vitalizes  so  much  of  our  literature,  should  not 
have  asserted  its  claim  to  a  larger  part  of  the  trade  in  school  books.  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  have  coined  their  millions  out  of  the  talent  of  New 
England.  If  Boston  published  one-half  the  books  written  by  New  England 
men,  and  now  actually  used  in  educating  the  nation,  it  would  possess  only 
what  it  ought  to  have  retained,  and  would  count  such  a  business  among  its 
most  remunerative  interests. 

But  it  does  publish  some  of  the  best,  and  some  which  seem  almost  indispens- 
able in  first  class  schools.  It  furnishes  the  mathematical  works  of  that  king 
of  arithmeticians,  old  Benjamin  Greenleaf,  also  Eaton  &  Bradbury's  series, 
and  Walton's,  all  of  great  value.  Sargent's  and  Hillard's  Readers  it  sends  to 
every  state  in  the  Union,  although  our  own  Monroe,  of  the  School 
of  Oratory,  sustained  by  the  enterprise  of  Copwerthwait,  is  giving  these  stan- 
dards a  severe  test.  I  suspect,  however,  that  some  other  reading  books,  more 
familiar  to  teachers  in  the  West,  are  not  inferior  to  these.  I  know  by  experi- 
ence that  Kidd's  Elocution  is  not  excelled  by  anything  in  that  line,  east  or 
west. 

Boston  is  also  sending  forth  now  some  excellent  linguistic  works.  It 
does  one  good  to  talk  with  our  friend  Ginn  about  his  handsome  list  of 
books.  He  builds  a  Bible-faith  on  every  one  of  them,  and  evidently  would 
suffer  Christian  martyrdom  to  witness  their  infallibility.  Goodwin's  Greek 
books  are  excellent,  all  that  classical  teachers  can  desire.  Allen  &  Green- 
ough  we  do  not  like  so  well  as  Harkness.  Their  Latin  Prose  is  good,  but  we 
prefer  the  one  in  the  Bingham  Series,  published  by  J.  H.  Butler  &  Co.,  and 
advertised  in  The  Educational  Wkekly.  Whitney's  Essentials  of  English 
Grammar  we  like  very  much,  and  not  less  because  of  the  radical  but  needed 
reforms  it  demands.  Much  is  claimed  for  the  forthcoming  Elements  ol  Ge- 
ometry by  Wentworth  of  Exeter,  and  it  is  looked  for  with  considerable  inter- 
est. 

Among  teachers  of  geography  Our  World  is  used  somewhat  largely,  but  it 
seems  not  to  satisfy  like  Warren,  nor  likely  to  hold  its  ground  against  so  for- 
midable a  rival  as  Harper. 

In  the  line  of  popular  but  high-toned  novels,  Boston  is  taking  the  lead. 
Pardon  me  for  introducing  a  subject  which  to  some  may  seem  alien  to  the 
purpose  of  an  educational  sheet.  But  the  didactic  value  of  fiction  can  not  be 
overlooked  or  denied  by  any  teacher.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  developing  forc- 
es of  the  age.  History,  philosophy,  social  science,  religion,  everything  im- 
portant for  man  to  know,  are  being  inculcated  in  this  delightful,  royal  way. 
And  fiction  that  is  true  to  life,  to  nature,  and  to  virtue  paves  the  way  to  a  stu- 
dious and  scholarly  character.  An  experienced  librarian  tells  us  that  readers 
of  well  selected  fiction  generally  develop  a  taste  for  the  most  solid  reading. 
In  your  issue  of  Aug.  2  appears  a  query  concerning  Helen's  Babies,  which 
seems  not  appreciative  of  that  wonderful  little  book.  "One  touch  of  nature 
makes  the  whole  world  kin."  If  Shakespeare  had  read  that  book,  he  could 
not  have  made  a  more  apt  comment  upon  it.  Its  success  has  been  very  great, 
and  no  one  has  been  more  surprised  than  its  unambitious  author. 

"That  Husband  of  Mine"  is  the  sensation  in  the  book  line  just  now.  It 
has  the  zest  and  piquancy  of  Helen's  Babies,  but  not  the  originality.  It  is 
very  amusing  and  one  can  not  easily  drop  it  for  dinner,  croquet,  or  sleep,  un- 
til the  last  line  is  read.  But  its  hero,  Charlie,  is  the  prince  of  absurd  and 
ridiculous  fellows.  It  is  a  pity  his  creator,  whoever  wrote  the  book,  didn't 
give  him  a  modicum  of  common  sense,  and  thus  impart  some  probability  to 
his  satire  on  husbands  in  general.  Lina  is  the  heroine  of  the  story,  a  sweet 
and  noble  girl;  and  St.  Olave  its  unintended  but  real  hero.  Many  a  sensible 
reader  will  think  Lina  belonged  to  the  cultured  and  magnanimous  St.  Olave  ; 


for  she  was  like  him  in  mind  and  heart ;  and  not  to  the  indifferent  Jack 
whose  cheap  merits  seem  to  have  been  his  youth,  his  beauty,  and  the  bosom 
friendship  of  the  foolish  Charlie. 

Nimport,  lately  issued  from  the  press  of  Lockwood  &  Brooks,  is  one  of  the, 
best  stories  we  have  lately  read.    It  has  had  a  large  sale,  and  will  take  a  per- 
manent place,  we  think,  among  American  classics.    Its  authorship  is  still  a 
subject  of  perplexing  interest.    But  where  Nimport  is,  or  who  the  concealed 
author  is  would  be  of  no  consequence,  if  the  book  were  not  a  superior  one. 

Our  friend,  Mr.  Lothrop,  told  us  lately  that  his  firm  had  averaged  the  pub- 
lication of  one  book  per  week  for  the  last  nine  years.  His  latest  issues  are 
"Nan,  the  New  Fashioned  Girl,"  and  "Good  for  Nothing  Polly  ;"  handsome 
duodecimos  of  about  two  hundred  pages  each.  Both  are  well  written,  and  I 
possess  the  purity  and  strong  moral  purpose  characteristic  of  whatever  ema- 
nates from  this  house.  The  latter  of  these  two  books  is  a  remarkable  study  of 
boy  life ;  the  picture  of  a  bad  interesting,  splendid  boy. 

A  new  book  is  promised  by  this  house  to  be  ready  Aug.  15, — "The  Chau- 
tauqua Girls  at  Home."  Advanced  01  ders  for  more  than  two  thousand  copies 
have  been  received  by  the  publishers. 

Musical  Department. 

Editor,  W.  L.  Smith,  East  Saginaw,  Michigan. 
MUSICAL  LITERATURE. 

THE  manner  in  which  a  love  of  musical  art  is  increasing  among  us,  and  a 
knowledge  of  it  rapidly  spreading  throughout  this  vast  country,  is  surely 
very  gratifying  to  all  lovers  of  aesthetic  culture.  But  while  such  is  the  case,  it 
remains  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  thnt  one  of  its  greatest  aids  has  been  quite 
generally  disregarded.  We  refer  to  the  department  of  musical  literature, 
which  furnishes  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and  instructive  fields  for  general 
reading ;  and  while  many  volumes  of  less  elevating  character  are  being 
placed  upon  the  shelves  of  both  public  and  private  libraries,  we  would  call 
attention  of  those  in  charge  of  such  libraries  to  this  class  of  literature,  and 
claim  for  it  a  share  of  honest  recognition.  No  other  art  enters  into  every  day 
life  in  the  same  proportion,  or  exercises  greater  iesthetical  influence  on 
modern  society  than  music  ;  and  yet  it  is  deplorable  that,  beyond  a  mere  ma- 
nia for  superficial,  sentimental  gossip,  very  little  thorough  enlightenment  on 
art  matters  exists  among  the  people.  If  an  opportunity  to  read  the  many  ex- 
cellent works  on  the  subject,  that  have  been  published,  were  given,  much  of 
the  ignorance  that  now  prevails  would  undoubtedly  be  removed,  and  the 
beauties  of  musical  art  that,  owing  to  this  ignorance,  were  never  before  un- 
folded, could  be  in  a  measure  realized.  In  order  that  those  desiring  improve- 
ment may  know  more  of  this  particular  department  of  literature,  we  have  been 
to  some  labor  and  expense  in  preparing  a  list  of  the  most  meritorious  Amer- 
ican publications  on  the  subject.  The  field  of  foreign  musical  works  is  quite 
full,  but,  as  the  prices  for  such  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  greater  number 
of  persons,  we  have  thought  best  to  omit  them  from  the  list,  leaving  those 
who  desire  further  information  to  obtain  it  from  our  importing  houses. 

First  in  our  list  of  standard  publications  we  would  name  Ritter's  "History 
of  Music,"  published  by  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston,  who  also  publish  a  number 
of  volumes  containing  the  biographies  and  letters  of  nearly  all  the  great  mas- 
ters. The  Harpers  of  New  York  publish  "Life  of  Mozart,"  by  Holmes, 
which  is  a  very  reliable  and  complete  work.  From  their  house  is  issued  also, 
Haweis's  "Music  and  Morals,"  a  book  full  of  interest,  because  of  its  sound 
exposition  of  principle,  and  wholesome  criticism.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
York — a  firm  that  has  done  much  to  advance  the  interest  of  art — publish  a 
very  entertaining  volume  entitled  "Recent  Music  and  Musicians"  by  Mos- 
cheles,  also,  "The  Art-Life  and  Theories  of  Wagner."  We  have  heard  so 
much  of  Richard  Wagner,  and  the  "music  of  the  future,"  from  th^  numerous 
would-be  critics  and  scribblers  that,  wearied  with  conflicting  statements,  this 
account  of  his  art  life  and  theories,  written  by  himself,  is  a  most  opportune 
publication. 

While  speaking  of  Wagner,  we  are  reminded  that  his  philosophical  essay 
on  "Beethoven"  (translated  by  Albert  R.  Parsons  and  published  by  H.  L. 
Benham,  Indianapolis),  is  another  one  of  those  books  that  should  find  a  place 
in  every  library.  In  this  book  "Wagner  has  not  only  presented  his  ideas  of 
the  significance  of  the  music  of  his  great  predecessor  but  has  also  given  us  in 
it  an  open  confession  of  faith  concerning  the  origin,  nature,  and  aim  of  music, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  philosophical  foundation  for  a  science  of  music." 
Next,  among  D.  Appleton  &  Co.'s  (New  York)  publications  we  find  "Tyn 
dall  on  Sound;"  a  book  which,  although  not  directly  pertaining  to  the  science 
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of  music,  is  so  closely  allied  to  it  in  its  instructive  presentation  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  souikI,  that  we  name  it  here;  Sedley  Taylor's  handy  little  volume,  en- 
titled, "The  Science  of  Music" — from  the  pages  of  which  we  have  already 
quoted  in  these  columns, — and  last,  a  little  work  of  Isaac  L  Rice,  entitled, 
"What  is  Music?"  that  will  assist  the  explorer  in  the  "world  of  sound,"  who 
as  yet  has  not  received  the  attention  and  aid  that  has  been  so  freely  accorded 
explorers  in  the  "world  of  light."  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  (New  Nork)  have 
contributed  to  this  department  a  publication  on  "The  Influence  of  Music  on 
Health  and  Life,"  by  Dr.  H.  Chomet,  which  is  quite  a  pleasant  little  treatise  ; 
the  first  part  of  which  is  devoted  to  a  very  rapid  history  of  music  written  in  a 
popular  style  and  sure  to  interest.  The  second  part  is  given  to  the  discussion 
of  the  author's  theory  in  regard  to  the  medicinal  influences  of  music  on  health 
— a  theory  with  which  we  cannot  agree,  although  we  have  been  much  inter- 
ested in  the  manner  of  its  presentation.  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.  (Boston),  publish 
an  entertaining  little  volume  by  Rev.  W.  F.  Crafts,  entitled  "Trophies  of 
Song,"  in  which  articles  and  incidents  illustrative  of  the  power  of  sacred  mu- 
sic are  presented.  From  the  press  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  (Philadelphia), 
are  issued  two  works  by  Emma  Seiler,  "The  Voice  in  Singing,"  and  "The 
Voice  in  Speaking."  These  are  philosophical  treatises  on  the  voice  that 
should  be  found  in  the  library  of  every  teacher  and  student  in  the  country. 
In  the  way  of  books  of  reference,  quite  a  number  have  been  issued  by  various 
houses,  but,  probably,  Moore's  "Encyclopaedia  of  Music"  and  Stainer  & 
Barrett's  "Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms,"  (both  of  which  are  published  by  O. 
Ditson  &Co.,  Boston),  may  be  considered  as  complete  and  reliable  as  any. 
Of  the  latter  work  we  recently  gave  a  more  extended  notice  in  these  col- 
umns. 

Leaving  the  more  solid  class  of  works,  we  next  will  take  a  glance  at  several 
books  of  fiction  on  musical  subjects;  first  of  which  to  claim  cur  attention  are 
three  from  the  press  of  Estes  &  Lauriat  (Boston),  named  "Charles  Auches- 
ter,"  "Counterparts,"  and  "Rumor,"  each  of  which  is  from  the  pen  of  the  la- 
mented Elizabeth  Sheppard.  A  writer  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  reviewing  Miss 
Sheppard's  works,  says,  "there  are  not  elsewhere  to  be  found  pages  so  drench- 
ed with  beauty  as  hers,"  and  further  on  the  same  writer  speaks  of  "Counter- 
parts" as  "a  novel  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  it  is  impossible  for  human 
hand  to  excel."  Then  we  have  "Alcestis,"  one  of  the  Leisure  Hour  Series, 
published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  (New  York),  which  is  one  of  those  books 
that,  after  having  commenced  to  read,  we  are  loth  to  lay  down  until  complet- 
ed. "Camilla,  a  Tale  of  a  Violin,"  from  the  pen  of  Charles  Barnard,  and  pub- 
lished by  A.  K.  Loring,  Boston,  although  assuming  somewhat  the  character 
of  a  romance,  presents  the  artist-life  of  Camilla  Urso,  the  female  violinist,  and 
vividly  portrays  the  trials  through  which  this  lady  passed  in  order  to  attain 
success  as  an  artist.  Truly,  her  life  is  a  realization  of  "per  aspera  ad  astra." 
And  last  that  we  shall  notice  at  this  time,  but  by  no  means  least,  is  "The  So- 
prano," a  sprightly  story  by  Charles  Barnard,  and  published  by  Loring,  Bos- 
ton, which  cannot  fail  to  inspire  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  higher  apprecia- 
tion of  that  greatest  of  all  musical  compositions — the  ir.itoria. 

Other  books  than  those  herein  mentioned  have  been  published,  some  of 
which  we  shall  take  occasion  to  notice  hereafter.  L11  the  meantime  we  be- 
lieve all  who  will  investigate  this  department  of  literature  will  never  regret  it, 
and  if  we  have  been  the  means  of  arousing  their  interest,  will  thank  us  for 
our  efforts. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  our  '  Suggestions  to  Superintendents,"  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Weekly,  will  be  acted  upon  by  a  number  of  superin- 
tendents and  principals  during  the  ensuing  school  year.  As  an  aid  to  all 
such,  together  with  other  teachers,  we  shall  present  a  number  of  articles  on 
courses  of  study,  methods  of  instruction,  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  teach- 
ing music  successfully  in  schools ;  in  the  preparation  of  which  we  shall  be 
assisted  by  several  of  the  best  specialists  in  the  country. 


Practical  Hints  and  Exercises. 

Editor,  Mrs.  Kate  B.  Ford,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

A  WOMAN'S  INGENUITY. 

A DUBLIN  chambermaid  is  said  to  have  got  twelve  commercial  travelers 
into  eleven  bedrooms,  and  yet  to  have  given  each  a  separate  room. 
Here  is  a  plan  of  the  eleven  separate  bedrooms  : 

"I    1    I    2    I    3    I    4    1    5    I    6    I    7    I    «    |    9    I  "To    I    11  I 
"  Now,"  says  she,  "if  two  of  you  gentlemen  will  go  into  No.  1  bedroom 
and  wait  a  few  minutes,  I'll  find  a  spare  room  for  you  as  soon  as  I  have  shown 


the  others  to  their  rooms.  Well,  now,  having  thus  bestowed  two  gentlemen 
in  No.  1 ,  she  puts  the  third  in  No.  2,  the  fourth  in  No.  3,  the  fifth  in  No.  4, 
the  sixth  in  No.  5,  the  seventh  in  No.  6,  the  eighth  in  No.  7,  the  ninth  in  No. 
8,  the  tenth  in  No.  9,  the  eleventh  in  No.  10.  She  then  came  back  to  No.  1, 
where  you  will  remember  she  had  left  the  twelfth  gentleman  with  the  first, 
and  said,  "I've  accommodated  all  the  rest  and  still  have  a  room  to  spare,  so 
if  one  of  you  will  step  into  No.  1 1 ,  you  will  find  it  empty."  Thus  the  twelfth 
man  got  his  bedroom. 

Of  course  there  is  a  leak  somewhere,  but  we  leave  the  reader  to  determine 
exactly  where  the  fallacy  is  ;  but  don't  decide  too  quickly  as  to  which  trav- 
eler it  is,  if  any,  which  is  left  out  in  the  cold.  M.  P.  C. 


PRECEPT  VERSUS  DRILL. 

WHILE  visiting  schools  recently,  in  the  course  of  a  geography  lesson  we 
heard  a  pupil  pronounce  the  word  arctic,  artic.  The  teacher  said, 
"Who  can  pronounce  that  word  correctly  for  John  ?"  Several  hands  went 
up  and  the  word  was  given  correctly;  but  the  teacher,  instead  of  requiring 
John  to  correct  his  mistake  by  pronouncing  the  word  properly,  simply  said, 
"Don't  forget,  John."  In  a  reading  class,  after  Mary  had  read  a  paragraph, 
hands  were  raised  for  mistakes.  One  said  she  read  too  rapidly ;  another  said 
she  should  have  let  her  voice  fall  at  the  semicolon.  The  teacher  simply  said, 
"Yes,  that's  right  ;  you  may  try  it,  Sallie." 

These  are  simple  specimens  of  what  is  occuring  daily  in  many  of  our  best 
schools,  and  we  wish  to  enter  our  protest.  We  wish  to  say  that  in  all  such 
cases  the  pupil  making  the  mistake  should  be  required  to  correct  it.  If  a 
child  is  simply  told  of  his  mistake,  it  amounts  to  but  little.  The  precept  is 
right  but  the  diillla  wrong.  If  a  word  is  mispronounced,  it  should  be  cor- 
rected and  given  properly,  not  once  but  several  times,  by  the  one  making  the 
mistake.  By  this  course  both  precept  and  drill  are  in  the  right  direction.  In 
general,  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  point  out  mistakes  without  having  them  cor- 
rected by  the  pupil  who  makes  them. — Indiana  School  Journal. 


ADDITION  OF  NUMBERS. 

IN  the  Weekly  of  May  24,  -T"  makes  a  plea  for  "rapid  and  accurate 
addition.''  Evidently  the  time  consumed  in  the  schools  upon  drill  in 
addition  and  the  other  operations  of  arithmetic  is  ample;  but  the  results  are 
not  proportioned  to  the  time  consumed.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  The  first  step 
in  the  successful  doing  of  anything  is  the  recognition  of  what  ought  to  be 
done.  The  proposed  end  of  our  drill  exercises  in  addition  is  rapid  and  accu- 
rate work ;  but,  practically,  this  means  that  children  in  order  to  add  rapidly 
and  correctly  must  get  and  hold  in  mind  the  possible  results  of  addition,  so 
that  when  a  combination  of  numbers  to  be  added  is  given  to  them,  [as,  7+4] 
the  result  [11]  will  instantly  suggest  itself. 

Evidently  then  the  drill  work  in  addition  is  to  stamp  upon  the  memory  the 
possible  combinations  to  be  met  in  adding;  these  combinations  are  easily 
known,  and  number,  [for  addition  of  one  column,]  forty-five:  example,  1 
added  to  each  of  the  nine  digits,  gives  nine  results  •  two  added  to  each  of 
the  remaining  eight  digits  makes  eight  more  results,  and  so  on. 

Let  the  teacher  drill  persistently  and  consecutively  upon  these  forty-five 
facts  until  they  are  thoroughly  memorized,  and  the  result  will  be  quick  and 
accurate  work,  but  let  him  give  necessary  variety  to  the  way  of  conducting 
the  drill  exercises.  M.  F.  Hall. 


"Boys  may  l^o  out,"  and  thereupon  occurs  a  rush  for  the  door,  on  the  very 
simple  principle  that  to  stay  in  one  second  after  this  permission  would  be  a 
sign  of  cowardice,  and  that  to  be  the  last  one  out  would  be  a  confession  of 
weakness.  When  the  signal  is  given  to  "come  in,"  the  reverse  process  takes 
place.  Only  those  who  are  afraid — with  the  exception  of  the  few  who  mean 
to  be  "good"  at  ali  times — make  any  haste,  while  to  come  in  the  last  is  a 
point  of  both  independence  and  honor.  But  boys  are  very  sensitive  about  do- 
ing anything  which  school  opinion  brands  as  mean. 

"Ready  for  recess."  At  once  books  are  put  aside  and  desks  made  orderly. 
At  a  signal  all  stand,  and  in  that  order  pass  quietly  to  the  door,  each  takes 
his  cap  from  the  peg  and  all  pass  quietly  into  the  yard  or  street  without  push- 
ing or  shouting.  The  signal  for  returning  is  given.  At  once  all  form  a  file 
in  front  of  the  door  or  hall,  pass  quietly  into  their  seats,  the  one  whose  seat 
is  nearest  the  door  passing  in  last.  All  enjoy  the  recess  better  and  come  to 
think  more  of  themselves  and  of  their  teacher  because  they  have  behaved 
like  human  beings. —  School  Bulletin. 
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Notes. 


THE  institutes  in  Iowa  are  very  largely  attended,  and  the  interest  is  good. 
An  efficient  corps  of  conductors  is  at  work,  and  all  moves  along  grand, 
ly  under  the  skillful  agency  of  State  Supt.  von  Ccelln.  All  honor  to  Wiscon- 
sin and  Iowa  for  their  grand  system  of  state  institutes.  Michigan  will  soon 
fall  into  line ;  Minnesota  is  already  pretty  well  started,  and  Illinois  can  boast 

of  nearly  as  good  a  system  of  county  institutes.  At  the  late  meeting  of  the 

State  Teachers'  Association  of  Texas,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted 
and  its  provisions  carried  out  :  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  ap- 
pointed to  study  thoroughly,  and  prepare  a  memorial  to  be  addressed  to  our 
next  legislature,  praying  the  enactment  of  a  more  efficient  law  for  public 

free  schools."  Prof.  Dutcher,  formerly  of  the  Kirksville  Normal  School, 

has  been  elected  President  of  the  Normal  School  at  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.  

The  Analytical  Grammatical  Chart  advertised  by  Judge  Derham  two  weeks 
ago  is  one  of  those  valuable  aids  to  class  instruction  which  are  afforded  by 
any  device  for  presenting  in  one  view  the  outlines  of  a  subject  by  means  of 
blackboard  or  map.  By  this  chart  the  English  language  is  pictured,  not  only 
in  its  syntactical  construction,  but  also  many  points  in  orthoephy,  orthogra- 
phy, etymology,  and  prosody  are  shown ;  and  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  chart 
is  an  outline  of  the  science  of  elocution,  and  also  of  logic.  The  whole  is  de- 
signed to  assist  in  the  study  of  the  English  language,  and  may  accompany  any 
work  on  that  subject.    Those  interested  can  address  Judge  Durham,  A.  M., 

Christian  College,  Santa  Rosa,  California.  George  Wedgwood,  of  Atlantic, 

Iowa,  has  published  a  convenient  little  pamphlet  for  use  in  common  schools, 
called  a  "Topical  Analysis  of  Descriptive  Geography,  United  States  History, 
and  Physiology  and  Hygiene."  Mr.  Wedgwood's  experience  in  conduct- 
ing teachers'  institutes  fits  him  peculiarly  for  the  preparation  of  any  such  aid 
to  the  common  school  teacher.  Those  who  are  asking  for  methods  of 
teaching  these  subjects  will  do  well  to  send  to  him  for  a  copy  of  this  pamph- 
let. A  writer  in  the  Canada  School  Journal  says  that  on  an  examination  of 

the  miscellaneous  autographs  on  hotel  registers,  and  other  business  writing  that 
came  under  his  observation  while  on  a  tour  through  the  United  States,  convinc- 
ed him  that  the  Americans  are  as  a  nation,  far  better  writers  than  the  Canadians. 

 It  is  harvest  time  for  the  educational  journals.  We  hope  all  are  reaping  as 

large  and  as  valuable  a  crop  as  the  Weekly.  Each  day  brings  us  a  score 
or  more  of  new  subscribers,  chiefly  from  the  numerous  institutes  in  the  North- 
west.   Every  teacher  should  subscribe  for  a  good  educational  journal,  and 

every  good  teacher  will  do  so.  Students  of  popular  education  should  read 

President  Magoun's  paper  on  "The  Source  of  American  Education."  It  is 
a  clear,  strong,  and  timely  argument  for  higher  educational  institutions. — Dr. 
Alexander  Winchell  read  an  important  paper  on  "University  Control"  at  the 
late  University  Convocation  of  New  York,  which  has  excited  a  good 
deal    of    discussion     in    educational    quarters.     We    shall     publish  an 

outline   of  this  paper   in    an    early    number   of  the    WEEKLY.  Prof. 

W.    N.   Mailman    was  elected    president    of  the    National  Convention 

of  German  American    teachers    in    Milwaukee   July    31.  The  list  of 

teachers'  aids  found  in  the  Educational  Catalogue  for  1877  is  worth 
more   than    its  cost    to  every   teacher.    Published    by  F.  Leypoldt,  N.  V. 

 A  normal  department  is  to  be  organized  in  connection  with  Cambridge 

University,  England.  Good  Times  is  the  name  of  a  new  monthly  publica- 
tion containing  original  pieces  for  declamation  and  recitation.  Published  by 
T.  W.  Bicknell,  Boston,  Mass.  We  welcome  a  new  exchange  in  the  Wo- 
man's Journal.  It  is  rightly  named,  and  contains  nothing  but  good  reading 
for  those  who  are  interested  in  seeing  the  interests  of  women  promoted, 
whether  in  education,  industry,  law,  politics,  or  society.  Published  weekly 
in  Boston  at  $2.50  a  year. 


REVIEWS. 


THOUGHT  and  Expression.orThe  Child's  First  Book  in  Written  Language 
By  Samuel  S.  Greene,  LL.  D.,  Author  of  Greene's  Analysis  and  English 
Grammar.  ( Philadelphia  :  Cowperthwait  &  Co.  Chicago:  F.  S.  Belden, 
Agent,  pp.  in.  Introduction  price,  20  cents.  1877.) — This  is  the  first  of 
three  new  books  by  the  veteran  grammarian  who  gave  a  large  portion  of 
the  present  generation  of  teachers  their  notions  of  English  grammar.  These 
books  are  devoted  more  largely  than  his  former  series  to  the  later  method  of 
teaching  synthesis  and  composition  in  connection  with  the  first  principles  of 
grammar.    But  an  entirely  new  feature,  and  one  which  individualizes  this 


little  book  in  America,  is  the  treatment  of  written  speech  from  the  outset  as 
*he  expression  of  thought.  Instead  of  leaving  the  child  to  learn  simply  the 
art  of  writing — making  letters  and  putting  them  together  as  the  teacher  or  the 
rules  of  the  art  may  determine  — Prof.  Greene  would  have  the  child  acquire  a 
familiarity  with  written  speech  as  he  acquires  the  ability  to  talk. 

"So  far  as  appears  to  the  child,  in  learning  to  speak  he  begins  with  expres 
sions  of  thought  and  knows  nothing  more  elementary.  Fortunately  he  is  not 
aware  that  he  really  begins  with  unmeainng  letter-sounds,  and  actually  con- 
structs his  expressions  of  thought  by  combining  these." 

"The  method  here  proposed  follows  the  plan  of  nature.  It  teaches  the 
child  to  write  as  well  as  to  read,  to  combine  elements  into  expressions  of 
thought  in  writing  as  in  speaking,  and  with  as  little  regard  to  the  elements 
themselves — to  receive  thought  from  combined  elements  in  reading  as  in 
hearing,  and  with  a  like  freedom  from  any  distracting  analysis  or  hindrance 
from  spelling;  in  short,  to  make  reading  and  writing  what  they  really  are,  cor- 
relative and  auxiliary  processes— the  one  to  draw  thought  from  written  lan- 
guage, the  other  to  put  thought  into  it.  It  is  adapted  to  the  child  as  soon  as 
he  can  make  and  interpret  forms  or  groups  of  marks  as  he  made  and  inter- 
preted groups  of  sounds.  He  should  know  as  little  of  letters  now  as  he  knew 
of  letter-sounds  then,  that  he  may  combine  the  former  as  unwittingly  as  he 
did  the  latter  then." 

"The  child  learns  unwittingly  to  speak  (spell)  the  elements  into  the  words 
and  think  the  meaning  of  these  without  stopping  to  think  of  the  elements 
themselves  or  of  what  he  does  with  them.  Let  him  take  graphic  instead  of 
phonetic  elements — that  is,  letters  instead  of  letter  sounds.  Let  him  write 
(spell)  these,  unwittingly  (as  letters)  into  the  words — simply  make  and  see 
the  word  as  something  significant,  without  stopping  to  think  of  letters  or  how 
he  uses  them  ;  let  him  give  attention  to  the  meaning  of  words — at  present  to 
nothing  more  elementary — and  he  is  in  the  true  way  of  learning  the  written 
as  he  learned  the  spoken  language.  He  simply  learns  to  put  forth  his  own 
thoughts  oy  means  of  combined  marks  as  he  did  by  combined  sounds  when 
learning  to  speak,  and  thus  begins  with  the  best  spelling  he  will  ever  learn — 
just  such  as  he  will  need  in  all  the  affairs  of  life,  just  such  as  the  best  writers 
and  printers  employ,  all  the  spelling  in  fact,  that  he  will  need  for  the  present 
in  learning  to  read  and  write.' ' 

The  above  quotations  from  the  Introduction  show  the  aim  of  the  author  in 
preparing  this  little  book  for  the  youngest  child  to  be  found  at  school.  The 
task  he  assigns  to  the  teacher  is  a  difficult  one — one  which  only  a  few  are 
prepared  to  execute  in  the  right  spirit.  The  method  here  represented  is  the 
true  kindergarten  method.  The  mind  of  the  child  is  the  object  to  be  acted 
upon,  and  the  teacher  is  to  keep  her  attention  constantly  fixed  upon  the  ac- 
tivities of  that  mind.  Thought  is  the  thing  to  be  dealt  with,  not  the  act  of 
expression.  The  exercises  are  well  graded,  and  neatly — not  profusely — illus- 
trated. If  the  directions  are  carefully  followed  by  the  teacher,  the  results 
cannot  fail  to  be  excellent.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  correctness  of 
Prof.  Greene's  method — though  it  is  hardly  proper  to  credit  him  with  the 
method  of  primary  instruction  which  he  has  here  so  carefully  developed.  It 
is  the  same  as  has  for  years  been  followed  by  many  eminent  teachers  in  Ger- 
many, and  is  known  there  as  the  normal  method.  Combined  with  the  other 
good  methods — the  phonetic  (though  this  is  especially  avoided  by  Prof. 
Greene  in  the  earlier  stages),  the  object,  word,  and  sentence  method,  the  intel- 
ligent teacher  will  be  able  to  astonish  such  parents  as  have  never 
known  any  but  the  alphabet  method  ;  and  if  all  primary  teachers  were  intelli- 
gent and  should  use  this  method,  it  would  not  be  long  before  a  complete  rev- 
olution in  primary  teaching  would  be  effected. 

Elements  of  Chemistry.  By  W.  J.  Rolfe  and  J.  A.  Gillet.  Ninth  edi- 
tion, revised  and  enlarged.  (New  York  and  Chicago  :  Potter,  Ainsworth 
&  Co.  Pp.439.  Introduction  price,  #1.35.) — This  book,  before  its  revision, 
was  the  first  of  the  celebrated  "Cambridge  Course  of  Physics."  In  its  re- 
vised form  appear  new  chapters  on  Crystallography  and  Organic  Chemistry, 
while  the  chapter  on  Electricity  is  replaced  by  a  more  detailed  discussion  of 
those  subjects  which  properly  fall  under  the  head  of  Chemistry.  The  chap- 
ters on  the  elements  and  their  compounds  are  very  full,  and  would  have  to  be 
abridged  materially  for  high  school  use,  which  is  rendered  quite  practicable 
by  the  excellent  summaries  of  the  metals  and  the  non-metals.  In  these  days 
of  sharp  rivalry  among  authors  and  publishers  of  school-books,  it  is  difficult 
for  an  inferior  or  defective  work  to  find  a  place  in  the  schools,  or  having  found 
it,  to  hold  it ;  but  a  book  of  real  merit  will  very  likely  not  be  discarded  for 
one  of  later  origin,  though  the  latter  be  immoderately  praised  and  advertised. 
For  this  reason  we  observe  that  Rolfe  and  Gillet's  books  are  yet  in  good  de- 
mand among  the  schools,  though  several  strong  rival  publications  have  ap- 
peared since  their  first  announcement.  A  moderate  amount  of  advertising, 
and  a  plea  that  the  books  should  stand  on  their  merits,  have  not  prevented 
these  works  from  assuming  and  retaining  an  enviable  place  among  the  higher 
schools. 
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Vickray'z  Fonetic  Alfabet. 

a  e  i  o  u 

a  a  in  fare  b  e  in  me     ®  o  in  g©     u  u  in  rule 

a  a  in  fat  e  e  in  met     o  o  in  obey  u  u  in  pull 

a  a  in  arm  e,  e  in  bitter  a  o  in  nor    u  u  in  burn 

a  a  in  ado  i  i  in  pin     a  o  in  not    ai  ou  in  ait 

et  a  in  fate  a  i  in  pane   a  oi  in  oil 

h  th  in  tin  K  sh  in  Ram   fi  ch  in  fiin  0  h  in  0wat 

ft  th  in  ftem  3  zi  in  cr©j  er  n.  ng  in  sin,  A  h  in  hew 

The  above  is  the  new  alfabet  invented  by  '1*.  R.  Vickroy,  of  St.  Louis, 
slightly  modified. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  alfabet  is,  that  it  preserves,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
the  Roman  form  of  the  letters.  Hence  the  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  and  u  are  taken 
at  their  Roman  values,  and  these  forms  are  slightly  changed  to  distinguish 
long  and  short  vowels,  and  to  show  the  fonetic  change  which  the  vowels 
have  undergone.  The  quantity  mark  is  simply  an  incorporation  of  the 
macron  for  the  long  vowels  and  the  breve  for  the  short  vowels. 

The  five  a's  are  familiar,  being  formed  from  the  two  typical  forms  of  a,  the 
Roman  and  the  italic.  The  combination  of  the  macron  and  the  breve  with 
these  two  forms  gives  four  distinct  forms,  while  the  form  for  long,  or  diphth- 
ongal a,  is  a  combination  of  a  and  e,  the  small  dot  in  the  letter  expressing  the 
i -vanish  v/hich  long  a  is  said  to  contain.  As  this  sound  is  generally  noted  by 
ai,  ay,  ei,  or  ey,  the  substitution  of  this  vowel  for  these  digraphs  cannot  pro- 
duce a  violent  change.    Thus  we  have  five  marked  and  distinct  a's. 

The  e's  are  also  alike  and  different.  English  long  e  is  generally  the  e  in 
vein  changed  into  the  i  in  machine.  Since  it  is  e  gone  into  i,  it  is  properly 
represented  by  a  character  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both.  The  i  should  be 
in  the  e,  so  that  the  form  of  a  large  class  of  words  in  which  this  sound  is  noted 
by  ie  may  be  preserved.  The  modification  of  e  at  the  left  lower  corner,  is  all 
that  is  left  of  the  form  of  the  i.  The  form  for  the  e  in  the,  bilter,  as  the  sound 
is  akin  to  the  sound  noted  by  u  in  but,  is  a  combination  of  e  and  u.  I  use 
this  e  to  note  the  protean  vowel  in  unaccented  syllables.  The  fact  is,  all  the 
vowels  are  changed  into  this  sound,  as  a  in  liar,  e  in  brier,  i  in  elixir,  o  in 
actor,  and  u  in  sulphur.  The  sound  is  not  quite  as  open  as  that  of  short  Ital- 
ian a  at  the  end  of  unaccented  syllables. 

The  o  in  not  and  nor  is  a  changed  sound,  which  I  note  by  attaching  to  o 
the  quantity  marks.  As  this  sound  is  also  noted  by  a  in  such  words  as  fall, 
want,  the  new  letter  should  partake  of  the  form  of  both,  so  that  the  change 
of  form  is  not  too  violent.  I  think  the  form  I  have  given  it  is  to  be  preferred 
from  the  fact  that  it  can  be  made  from  a  d,  with  a  penknife,  as  I  have  done 
in  the  heading,  and  from  the  lurther  consideration  that  its  affinity  to  a  is 
shown  in  this  form. 

The  forms  for  the  three  distinct  u's  are  easily  made.  By  combining  the 
macron  and  the  breve  with  the  common  u,  we  gel  the  two  distinct  vowels 
heard  in  rule  and  pull,  and  by  using  a  form  corresponding  to  small  capital  v 
slightly  modified,  we  get  the  win  burn.  This  is  what  Mr.  Blackmer  pro- 
poses, and  I  like  it  so  well  that  I  shall  use  it  for  the  sound  of  palatal  u  in 
all  accented  syllables.  The  sound  is  not  long,  but  short  and  obtuse,  and 
hence  a  neutral  form  of  «  is  a  very  proper  character.  We  may  thus  avoid  the 
use  of  ov,  and  easily  show  the  difference  between  pull  and  pool,  full  and  fool, 
cot  and  caught,  and  yet  spell  them  fonetically. 

I  have  already  described  the  diphthongal  a  in  fate.  The  four  remaining 
diphthongs,  viz  :  i  in  pine,  consisting  of  a  inarm  and  iin  pin;  o  in  note,  con- 
sisting of  o  and  the  oo-vanish,  expressed  by  the  small  u  in  the  letter ;  oi  in 
oil,  consisting  of  o  in  nor  and  i  in  pin  ;  and  ou  in  out,  consisting  of  a  in  arm 
and  «  in  pull,  are  obvious  forms.  Now,  I  am  not  favorable  to  the  plan  of 
using  digraphs  for  the  diphthongs.  As  a  syllable  is  that  part  of  a 
word  which  is  uttered  by  one  concrete  movement  of  voice,  and  no  syllable 
can  have  more  than  one  vowel  sound,  I  think  the  ends  for  which  written 
language  is  invented  can  be  attained  only  when  we  have  so  completed  our 
signs  that  there  will  be  no  ambiguity  in  regard  to  their  use.  Accent  and 
syllabification  may  be  easily  taught  when  we  have  a  distinct  sign  for  each 
clearly  marked  sound.  Besides,  during  the  transition  stage,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary, for  the  most  part,  to  note  silent  letters  by  a  differently  faced  type.  Here 
is  an  illustration  of  the  transition  : 

day=day=day.  bow=bau=bai.  pine=pain= 
pan.    boil=bail=bdil=bdl.  house=haus=hais. 

I  should  like  to  illustrate  the  consonants,  but  will  do  this  at  some  other 


time.  Let  me  say  that  y,j,  ch,  sh,  zh,  note  sounds  which  result  from  assib- 
ilation,  that  is,  these  consonants  are  changed  f  j  or  e's.  Hence  the  characters 
for  ch,  sh,  zh,  are  modified  j's. 

If  we  can  agree  on  the  forms  of  the  letters  to  be  used,  (and  why  should  we 
not  agree?)  and  the  newspapers  will  simply  substitute  the  new  letters  for  the 
old  ones  or  for  the  present  conventionalities,  spelling  reform  can  be  brought 
about  very  soon  T.  R.  Vickroy. 

St.  Louis,  Aug.  3.  1877 


ROGERS'S  GROUPS  OF  STATUARY. 

ONE  of  those  people  who,  though  not  usually  counted  in  the  lists  of  ped- 
agogues, yet  ought  to  be  included  in  every  estimate  of  the  number  of 
real  educators  in  this  country,  is  Mr.  John  Roger-.,  of  1155  Broadway,  New 
York.  His  works  of  art  have  inspired  many  a  noble  impulse  in  the  breast  o< 
youth,  and  tempered  many  a  passion  in  older  breasts.  Rogers's  Groups  have 
become  familiar  objects  in  the  libraries  and  drawing  rooms  of  people  of  cul- 
ture and  taste  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Their  varied  character  and  the  in- 
imitable skill  with  which  they  are  designed  and  executed  render  them  appro- 
priate to  all  places  where  the  eye  is  to  be  cultivated,  the  intellect  trained,  or 
the  heart  cultured.  Quite  a  number  of  his  designs  are  particularly  adapted  to 
the  school  room — such  as  "The  Favored  Scholar,"  "The  School  Examina- 
tion," "Uncle  Ned's  School,"  and  his  forthcoming  "School  Days,"  as  also 
several  others  of  literary  or  historical  character.  Every  one  is  familiar  with 
those  groups  which  appeared  during  the  war,  and  which,  in  spite  of  the  times, 
obtained  such  a  wide  circulation.  These  are  now  of  historic  interest,  and 
will  probably  always  be  found  in  the  houses  of  American  citizens.  Three  de- 
signs taken  from  Washington  Irvings  "Rip  Van  Winkle"  represent  Rip  "at 
home,"  "on  the  mountain,"  and  "retuned."  Numerous  other  designs,  sev- 
eral of  an  amusing  character,  others  sentimental,  afford  a  wide  variety  for  the 
choice  of  a  purchaser. 

One  of  these  groups  is  named  "The  Boys."  It  consists  of  a  horae,  two 
boys,  and  a  stump.  The  boys  have  brought  the  horse  to  the  brook,  and  while 
he  has  been  drinking,  the  boy  who  rode  him  has  lost  the  reins,  and  is  trying  to 
regain  them  with  his  switch.  The  horse  turns  his  head  in  a  threatening  way 
to  one  side,  which  alarms  the  boy,  though  the  irritation  of  the  horse  is  caused 
by  the  other  boy  who  is  trying  to  climb  on  his  back  from  the  stump,  by  pull- 
ing himself  up  by  the  horse-blanket.  "The  Favored  Scholar"  represents  a 
teacher  who  is  evidently  partial  to  a  young  girl  whom  he  is  helping  with  her 
work  on  her  slate,  while  a  smaller  boy  is  making  fun  of  her  round  the  corner 
of  the  teacher's  desk,  by  putting  curls,  torn  from  the  leaves  of  his  book,  over 
his  ears.  A  bunch  of  lilacs,  which  was  probably  brought  by  the  "favored 
scholar,"  ornaments  the  desk. 

A  striking  feature  of  these  groups  of  statuary  is  their  perfect  resemblance 
to  life.  The  expression  of  the  face,  the  proportions  of  the  body,  the  parts  of 
the  dress  are  as  true  to  nature  as  the  photograph  can  make  them.  It  would 
be  a  good  investment  for  any  school  to  purchase  one  or  more  for  each  room 
in  the  building. 

The  groups  vary  in  size  and  in  price,  those  for  the  parlor  ranging  in  height 
from  11  }4  to  49  inches,  but  averaging  about  21  inches;  the  prices  vary  from 
$10  to  $25.    The  designs  for  the  lawn  are  larger  and  more  costly. 

The  groups  are  made  of  a  clay-colored  material,  which  can  be  washed 
without  in]ury,  and  easily  repaired  if  fractured.  The  designs  for  the  lawn 
are  made  in  composition,  the  surface  of  which  is  hardened  by  a  preparation 
of  linseed  oil  and  then  painted.  This  makes  them  impervious  to  water.  Mr. 
Rogers  also  prepares  some  beautiful  designs  of  vases,  and  a  "flower  box," 
made  of  the  celebrated  Sorel  stone.  We  suggest  that  teachers  should  ^enH 
to  Mr.  Rogers  for  terms  and  circulars,  with  a  view  to  ornamenting  their 
schoolrooms  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  of  school. 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

QUERIES. 

29.  What  causes  combined  determine  the  boundaries  of  nations? 

30.  Give  in  full  the  causes  of  the  Turco-Russ:an  war. 

31.  At  $2.00  per  rod,  what  will  it  cost  to  fence  a  rectangular  field  of  120 
acres,  whose  length  is  to  its  breadth  as  2  to  3? 

32.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  sentence:  "Let  him  be  a 
soldier." 

33.  Do  the  degrees  of  longitude  decrease  in  length?    If  so,  why? 

A  Constant  Reader. 

34.  Please  state  in  your  paper  your  opinion  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  : 

1.  "Two  hundred  years  ago,  no  one  in  England  knew  what  teaw." 

2.  "  The  hour  and  the  minute  hand  have  each  its  particular  use." 

Inquirfr. 

ANSWERS. 

25.  The  aggregate  distance  of  the  molecules  of  the  earth  from  a  body  at 
the  equator  is  greater  than  the  aggregate  distance  of  the  molecules  of  the 
earth  Irom  a  body  at  the  poles.  And  according  to  the  second  law  of  grav  - 
itation, "its  force  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance 
through  which  it  acts."    Hence  a  body  will  weigh  more  at  the  poles  than  at  the 


equator. 


W.  H.  H. 
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WISCONSIN  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION,  GREEN  BAY,  July  17,  i8; 

19,  1877. 

THE  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Wiconsin  Teachers'  Association 
was  held  at  the  Turners'  Hall,  at  Green  Bay,  commencing  Tuesday 
evening,  July  17,  1877,  Prest.  Park  in  the  chair.  The  exercises  were  opened 
with  music — a  piano  solo — by  Miss  Schuette.  Mr.  L.  B.  Sale,  on  behalf  of 
the  mayor  and  citizens  of  Green  Bay,  welcomed  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  the  city.  President  Park,  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Association 
returned  thanks  for  the  welcome  extended,  and  invited  the  citizens  of  Green  Bay 
to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Association.  The  Misses  Le  Clair  sang  the  trio 
— "Those  Distant  Chimes."  An  encore  called  them  again  to  the  front  and  a 
second  selection  was  rendered.  Pres.  Park  introduced  to  the  Association 
Rev.  H.  M.  Simmons,  of  Kenosha,  who  delivered  a  lecture  on  "Man's  Place 
in  the  Universe."  Mr.  Briggs,  of  Green  Bay,  in  behalf  of  Messrs.  Elmore 
and  Kelley,  invited  the  members  of  the  Association  to  participate  in  a  steam- 
boat excursion  up  the  Bay,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  18th,  on  which  occasion 
the  propeller  Canisteo  would  be  placed  at  the  service  of  the  Association.  It 
was  voted  to  accept  the  invitation,  and  to  request  Pres.  Park  to  convey  to  the 
gentlemen  making  the  offer  the  acknowledgments  of  the  Association 
M  essrs.  Earthman,  Miller,  and  Thomas  were  appointed  a  committee  on  en- 
rollment. In  the  absence  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Salisbury  was  appointed 
treasurer  pro  tern.    Association  adjourned  until  9  a.  m.  fuly  18. 

Tuesday,  July  18,  9  a.  m. — Association  called  to  order  by  Pres.  Park  and 
the  exercises  opened  with  the  singing  of  "America"  by  the  Association,  led  by 
a  chorus  from  the  Green  Bay  High  School,  followed  by  a  prayer  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Brown,  of  Green  Bay,  and  the  Hymn  "Hold  the  Fort."  The  Annual 
Address  of  the  President  was  then  read.  The  following  named  gentlemen 
were  appointed  a  committee  on  distribution  of  President's  address:  W  D 
Parker,  E.  B.  Wood,  and  J.  T.  Lunn.  A  recess  of  ten  minutes  was  then 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  enrollment  of  the  members.  The  Pres- 
ident announced  the  following  committees  :  Finance — C.  F.  Viebahn  J  P 
Brainerd,  S.  F.  Beede.  Resolutions — W.  C.  Whitford,  S.  S.  Rockwood  Miss 
M.  Hosford.  Mr.  Salisbury  read  a  paper  on  the  History  of  the  Wisconsin 
Teachers'  Association.  Miss  Hattie  Clark,  of  the  La  Crosse  Hi<*h  School 
read  a  paper  on  "Daily  Preparation  of  the  Teacher."  The  Committee  on 
distribution  of  the  President's  Address  then  presented  the  following  report- 
"Your  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  President's  Address  for  distribution 
of  topics,  have  had  the  address  under  consideration  and  respectfully  report  as 
follows:  The  topic  Principals''  Association,  referred  lo  A.  J.  Hutton,  C  F 
Viebahn,  W.  H.  Beath  ;  Supervision,  to  W.  H.  Chandler,  Agnes  Hosford  H. 
M.  Simmons ;  Exhibitory  Department,  to  O.  S.  Westcott,  Sarah  Stewart  w'.  A. 
Kellerman  ;  Music,  to  L.  W.  Briggs,  Hattie  Clark,  P.  R.  Barnes;  Drawing, 
to  D.  McGregor,  Ellen  C.  Jones,  Samuel  Beede;  Text-Books,  to  A.  Earth- 
man,  Alex.  Kerr,  G.  S.  Albee.  W.  T.  Parker,  E.  B.  Wood,  J.  T.  Lunn., 
Committee.  A.  A  Miller,  of  Waukesha,  read  a  paper  on  "Promotion  in 
Graded  Schools."     Association  adjourned  until  8.  P.  M. 

Tuesday  Evening,  July  18. — Association  called  to  order  at  8  o'clock 
by  Pres.  Park.  Robert  Graham  read  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  "Course 
of  Study  for  Mixed  Schools,"  as  follows  :  "The  committee  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred the  subject  of  Course  of  Study  for  Mixed  Schools  ask  leave  to  report  as 
follows:  1.  That  the  most  precious  thing  on  earth  is  a  child.  2.  That  this 
child  will  become  a  good  or  bad  citizen;  and  that  the  quality  will  largely 
depend  on  his  education.  3.  That  the  education  of  this  child  by  the  state  is 
only  justifiable  on  the  ground  of  state  preservation.  4  Whatever  will  make 
this  child  a  better  citizen  should  be  a  matter  of  solicitude  on  the  part 
of  the  state.  5.  The  common  district  schools  furnish  the  education  of 
probably  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  citizens  of  this  commonwealth.  6.  The 
State  Supe  intendent,  County  Superintendents,  Principals  of  Normal  Schools, 
Institute  Conductors,  and  School  Boards  are  directly  responsible  for  the  con- 


dition of  the  above  named  schools.  7.  Children  do  not  attend  the  common 
schools  for  an  average  period  of  more  than  six  years  of  five  months  each  year 
— 30  months  of  school  education — one  and  one-fourth  years.  8.  What  then 
is  to  be  done  for  these  children  ought  to  be  carefully  and  definitely  mapped 
out.  9.  No  teacher  should  be  engaged  in  one  of  said  schools  who  is  not 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  plan  and  object  of  said  work.  10.  Paragraphs 
(7)  and  (8)  point  directly  to  a  course  of  study  definitely  outlined,  which  each 
of  the  factors  directly  concerned,  named  in  paragraph  (6),  should  have  a 
voice  in  determining.  1 1.  It  will  not  be  considered  of  avail  to  all  or  either 
of  the  parties  named  in  paragraph  (6)  that  they  have  individually  or  collec- 
tively found  fault  with  existing  evils  in  the  common  schools,  it  being  their 
duty  to  either  remedy  such  evils  or  vacate  their  positions,  as  determined  by 
civil  service  reform.  12.  Because  this  committee  has  not  proposed  a  paper 
course  of  study,  is  by  no  means  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  not  distinct 
thoughts  upon  the  subject,  but  because  it  would  be  considered,  and  justly  so, 
a  usurpation  of  the  prerogatives  inhering  to  the  parties  mentioned  in  para 
graph  (6).  Therefore  your  committee  recommend  that  this  subject  be  re-com- 
mitted to  a  committee  representing  the  parties  named  in  paragraph  (6)  with 
the  State  Superintendent  as  Chairman,  who  shall  prepare  a  Report,  to  be  pre- 
sented at  the  December  meeting  ;  hoping  thereby  to  secure  a  report  looking 
to  an  effective  re-organization  of  the  common  school  work,  supplemented  by 
such  legislation  as  may  be  necessary.  In  behalf  of  the  committee,  Robert 
Graham,  Chairman."  On  motion  of  W.  D.  Parker,  it  was  voted  to  adopt  the 
recommendations  of  the  report.  The  audience  listened  to  a  solo — "The  Day 
is  Done" — by  Miss  Ruth  Ellis.  An  encore  brought  the  lady  again  to  the  ros- 
trum. Dr.  Walter  Kempster,  Superintendent  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
at  Oshkosh,  delivered  a  lecture  on  "Mental  Discipline."  Association  ad- 
journed to  9  A.  M.  July  19. 

Wednesday  July  19,9  a.m.— Association  called  to  order  by  Pres.  Park. 
Exercises  opened  by  singing  "God  Speed  the  Right,"  led  by  a  choir  from  the 
Green  Bay  High  School,  followed  by  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Henschel,  and  the 
hymn  "Only  an  Armor  Bearer."  Pres.  Phelps  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tions which  were  adopted  :  "Whereas,  The  National  Bureau  of  Education 
has  become  an  invaluable  and  indispensable  agency  for  the  collection  and  dis- 
semination of  information  touching  every  department  of  the  school  work  of 
our  country  as  well  as  of  all  other  civilized  nations;  Whereas,  The  progress 
of  education  among  us  preeminently  depends  upon  the  diffusion  of  such  in- 
formation, as  the  fruits  of  the  ripest  experience  of  the  race  in  this  direction  ; 
therefore,  Resolved,  That  we  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment in  every  rightful  way  to  afford  the  Bureau  that  material  and  moral  sup- 
port so  essential  to  the  performance  of  its  important  functions.  Resolved,  That 
a  certified  copy  of  this  preamble  and  resolutions  be  transmitted  to  the  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  in  Congress  from  this  state  at  its  ensuing  session, 
signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  this  Association."  Mr.  MacAlister 
made  the  following  statements  regarding  the  family  of  Mr.  Pomeroy,  formerly 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Milwaukee,  now  deceased  :  Mrs.  Pomeroy  had 
maintained  herself  and  family  by  teaching  until  now  failing  eyesight  and 
health  rendered  it  impossible  for,her  longer  to  continue  in  the  work.  She  was 
known  to  many  as  the  writer  of  a  number  of  beautiful  poems,  and  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  friends,  had  gathered  up  these  efforts  of  past  years,  and  had  now  in 
press  a  volume  containing  them.  It  was  proposed  to  place  this  work  on  the 
market  at  $2  per  volume,  and  it  was  hoped  that  members  of  the  Association 
would  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  which  would  be  afforded  them  of 
showing  their  appreciation  of  one  so  long  identified  with  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  state,  and  of  aiding  a  worthy  woman,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  would  secure  for  themselves  a  valuable  book.  Miss  Stewart,of  Milwau- 
kee, Miss  Agnes  Hosford,  of  Eau  Claire,  and  A.  f.  Cheney,  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  solicit  subscriptions.  Miss  Ellen  C.  Jones,  of  Sheboygan,  read 
a  paper  on  "The  relation  of  Teacher  and  Parent."  A  recess  of  five  minutes 
was  then  taken.  Mr.  Hailman  addressed  the  Association  on  the  subject  of 
"Kindergarten  Culture."  He  did  not  propose  kindergarten  culture  as  a 
panacea  for  all  educational  ills.  It  is  the  first  step  in  the  culture  necessary 
for  living.  The  first  step  in  complete  living  is  complete  living.  It  is  neces- 
sary at  all  times  to  train  children  in  complete  living.  Kindergarten  culture 
is  called  for  in  our  educational  system.  The  first  experiment  in  connection 
with  public  schools  which  has  been  successful  in  the  West  has  been  made  at 
St.  Louis.  Within  three  years  from  the  establishment  of  the  first  one  at  St. 
Louis  there  were  nearly  thirty  in  operation  there.  One  danger  in  the  way  is 
loo  rapid  growth.  There  are  two  sides  to  the  work,  the  outside  and  the  in- 
side ;  one  is  mechanical ;  the  other  has  for  its  object  the  development  of  the 
capacities  and  individual  propensities  of  the  child.  No  great  amount  of  abil- 
ity required  to  teach  the  "outside  part."  Ability  of  high  order  necessary  in 
the  individual  taking  charge  of  the  "inside"  work.  A  girl  of  fourteen  or  six- 
teen years  has  not  the  requisite  experience  and  breadth  of  thought  to  fit  her 
for  this  work.  In  St.  Louis  only  the  very  best  teachers  are  employed.  They 
are  better  paid  than  teachers  in  the  primary  schools.  Kindergartens  interest 
parents  in  the  work  done.  They  teach  complete  living  not  by  theory  but 
practically.  True  teaching  shows  itself  in  the  association  of  the  children 
with  their  parents  and  with  other  children;  it  shows  itself  in  the  life  of  the 
child.  Bad  teaching  shows  itself  likewise.  Individuality  begets  individuali- 
ty. When  the  machine  tendency  of  the  schools  is  grafted  on  the  kinder- 
garten, the  kindergarten  will  be  a  failure.  Many  favor  the  teaching  of  the 
three  R's  only  ;  say  "we  must  secure  a  taste  for  reading;"  but  how  are  we  to 
secure  a  taste  for  reading  those  things  which  the  child  does  not  understand  ? 
Much  work  in  school  is  done  by  the  child  simply  because  it  must  be  done.and 
of  which  it  does  not  know  the  value  The  kindergarten  may  provide  a  way 
which  will  guard  us  against  these  dangers.  In  kindergarten  work,  every- 
thing that  is  done  is  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the  children ;  in  higher 
schools  it  is  not  done.    Conservatism  on  the  part  of  the  people  is  the  princi- 
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pal  difficulty  in  establishing  kindergartens.  They  will  doubtless  cost  a  trifle 
more  than  primary  schools.  In  St.  Louis  where  the  conditions  have  been  re-  j 
markably  favorable,  the  cost  is  less,  being  from  $10  to  #12  per  child  annually. 
Kindergarten  training  is  the  first  step  in  mind  training  and  therefore  ought  to 
be  taken  up  by  the  public  schools.  Many  think  that  poor  teachers  will  do  for 
primary  pupils.  The  kindergarten  will  help  to  destroy  this  feeling.  An  op- 
portunity was  given  for  discussion  of  papers  read  during  the  forenoon.  1'res. 
Phelps  thought  that  the  only  stages  in  educational  work  were  the  most  im- 
portant and  that  therefore  there  was  the  greatest  necessity  for  good  work  in 
primary  instruction.  Children  are  often  injured  in  their  early  years.  Char- 
acter is  formed  very  largely  in  children  before  they  reach  the  age  of  eight  or 
ten.  Expressed  himself  as  fav<  ring  the  adoption  of  kindergarten  training  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  state,  and  thought  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  kind- 
ergarten connected  with  one  of  the  Normal  schools.  Mr.  MacAlister  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  there  is  no  part  of  our  educational  work  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  formation  of  kindergartens.  Normal  schools  should  take  up 
the  matter.  The  trouble  in  the  establishment  of  kindergartens  in  Milwaukee 
is  more  often  with  the  teacher  than  with  the  people.  Is  it  not  possible  to  put 
the  best  things  in  the  kindergartens  into  the  primary  schools  ? 

Mr.  Searing  favored  the  system  as  a  part  of  our  State  system  of  education. 
Wished  that  it  might  soon  be  tried  in  at  least  one  of  our  Normal  Schools . 
Mr.  Chandler  stated  that  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the  Normal  Regents 
have  the  legal  authority  to  establish  these  kindergartens  in  connection  with 
the  Normal  Schools.  When  a  large  number  of  the  leading  educators  in  the 
state  demand  the->e  kindergartens  the  way  will  be  made  clear  for  their  incor- 
poration into  the  Normal  Schools.  On  motion  it  was  voted  to  continue  the 
discussion  of  kindergarten  culture  at  2  P.  M.  Pres.  Phelps  introduced  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  was  adopted  :  "Resolved,  That  in  making  up  the 
programmes  for  the  future  annual  meetings  of  this  Association,  the  President 
and  Executive  Committee  be  and  they  hereby  are  instructed  to  provide  for 
the  presentation  of  papers,  the  reading  of  which  shall  not  exceed  one  hour 
during  each  half  daily  session,  and  for  one  lecture  during  each  evening,  to  oc- 
cupy not  more  than  one  hour,  and  that  ample  provision  be  made  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  said  papers  and  lectures  immediately  subsequent  to  their  presenta- 
tion or  delivery.  Resolved,  That  in  making  engagements  with  the  authors  of 
papers  and  lectures  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officers  aforesaid  to  communi- 
cate to  them  the  purport  of  the  foregoing  resolution."  The  report  of  the 
committee  on  nominations  was  then  called  for,  but  the  report  was  not  ready. 
Moved  and  carried  that  the  Association  proceed  to  an  informal  ballot  for  Pres- 
ident. Prof.  W.  C.  Whitford  nominated  Mr.  Albert  Salisbury,  of  White- 
water, and  Mr.  A.  J.  Hutton  nominated  James  MacAlister,  of  Milwaukee. 
The  Association  then  proceeded  to  an  informal  ballot  which  resulted  in  71 
votes  for  James  MacAlister,  28  for  Albert  Salisbury,  and  I  scattering.  On 
motion  of  Pres.  Whitford,  it  was  voted  to  proceed  to  a  formal  ballot  for 
President  and  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Associ- 
ation for  James  MacAlister.  The  ballot  was  cast  as  directed,  and  James  Mac 
Alister  was  declared  elected  President  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association 
for  the  ensuing  year.  The  committee  on  nominations  then  presented  the  fol- 
lowing report:  "Your  committee  appointed  to  nominate  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year  respectfully  submit  the  following  report:  For  Vice  Presidents,  W. 
H.  Chandler,  Sun  Prairie;  Miss  Agnes  Hosford,  Eau  Claire;  I.  N.  Stewart, 
Berlin  ;  for  Secretary,  A.  Earthman,  River  Falls  ;  for  Treasnrer,  J.  T.  Lunn, 
Ironton;  for  Executive  Committee,  M.  T.  Park,  chairman,  Oshkoh;  A. 
Salisbury, Whitewater;  Alex.  Kerr,  Madison;  D.  H.  Fleet,  Kenosha;  W.  H. 
Beach,  Beloit.  J.  Q.  Emery,  T.  P.  Maryatt,  T.  F.  Frawley,  Miss  E.  A.  Kel- 
ley,  Miss  I.  M.  Gordon,  Committee.  On  motion  it  was  voted  to  proceed  to 
formal  ballot  for  the  remaining  officers  of  the  Association  and  that  the 
Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Association  for  the  persons 
nominated  for  the  respective  offices  by  the  committee  on  nominations.  The 
ballot  was  so  cast  and  the  persons  declared  elected  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee.   Association  adjourned  until  2.30  p.  M. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  July  19. — Association  called  to  order  at  2:45  p- 
M.,  Pres.  Park  in  the  chair.  In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  on  "Course  of  Study  for  Mixed  Schools,"  the  President  announced 
the  following  committee  to  report  at  the  December  meeting:  Hon.  E.  Sear- 
ing, G.  S.  Albee,  W.  H.  Chandler,  D.  McGregor,  and  J.  T.  Lunn.  Miss 
Agnes  Hosford,  of  Eau  Claire,  read  a  paper,  subject,  "A  Woman's  Expe- 
rience as  Superintendent  of  Schools."  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  "The 
Education  Needed  for  the  Citizen"  was  then  read  by  G.  S.  Albee.  The  re- 
port was  accepted.  After  a  recess  of  ten  minutes  the  discussion  of  "Kinder- 
garten Culture"  was  again  taken  up.  Mr.  Hailman  opened  the  discussion  in 
answer  to  some  questions  asked  during  the  discussion  in  the  forenoon.  The 
speaker  stated  that  the  best  results  were  not  yet  reached  in  Milwaukee.  Too 
many  children  in  charge  of  one  teacher,  one  cause  of  failure.  Two  English 
kindergartens  have  been  established  in  Milwaukee.  Measures  are  being 
taken  to  put  them  on  a  more  permanent  basis,  with  better  accommodations. 
Some  of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Milwaukee  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  instruction  given  in  the  training  school  for  kindergarteners,  established 
by  Mr.  Hailman.  Supt.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  states  that  in  the  primary  grade 
25  per  cent  less  time  is  needed  to  finish  the  work  by  those  who  have  had  kin- 
dergarten training  than  by  those  who  have  not.  Similar  reports  from  Belle- 
ville, 111.,  Indianapolis,  and  other  places.  In  addition  to  the  time  saved,  there 
is  an  increased  accuracy  and  clearness  of  thought  and  expression.  It  is  the 
practice  to  introduce  children  into  the  kindergarten  at  from  3  to  4  years  of 
age.  [A  portion  of  the  discussion  was  here  lost,  the  Secretary  having  been 
called  out  to  assist  the  enrolling  committee.]  In  answer  to  a  question  by 
Supt.  Searing,  Mr.  Hailman  stated  that  the  kindergartens  established  in  St. 
Louis  are  not  aristocratic  affairs.  They  are  public  affairs  connected  with  the 
public  schools  and  taught  in  public  school-rooms.    The  extremes  of  society, 


the  very  poor  and  the  very  rich,  pay  but  little  attention  to  kindergartens.  Mr. 
MacAlister  asked  whether  these  extremes  of  society  do  not  need  the  training 
of  the  kindergarten  more  than  the  other  classes?  Does  not  the  kindergarten 
take  the  children  too  much  out  of  the  parents'  influence?  Should  not  the  pa- 
rent be  retained  as  a  factor  in  the  state?  Mr.  Hailman  stated  that  the  kinder- 
garten does  not  take  children  more  than  three  hours  a  day  ;  it  does  not  usurp 
the  functions  of  the  parent,  but  does  what  the  parent  can  not  do.  It  brings 
children  into  connection  with  other  children.  Pres.  Phelps  thought  that  the 
training  of  the  kindergarten  would  enable  the  child  to  so  utilize  his  forces, that 
he  can,  when  at  home,  make  the  best  use  of  his  opportunities.  The  influence 
of  the  teacher  acts  not  only  on  the  children,  but  through  thein  on  the  parents 
and  on  the  community.  Pres.  Albee  said  that  parents  are  led  to  attend  the 
kindergartens  with  their  children.  They  see  something  there  which  they  can 
understand,  and  they  carry  back  to  their  homes  something  which  will  be  of 
value.  The  association  of  children  in  the  kindergarten  supplies  a  want  for 
society  and  prevents  the  evil  results  that  often  follow  the  unknown  associ- 
ations formed  by  children,  when  from  their  own  homes.  We  should  prepare 
ourselves  to  understand  this  question  and  to  discuss  it  wisely.  Mr.  Lunn 
doubted  the  practicability  of  establishing  kindergartens  in  the  country.  The 
population  is  scattered.  Asked  whether  it  was  done  in  Germany  under  simi- 
lar conditions.  Mr.  Hailman  replied  that  the  conditions  in  Germany  were 
not  such  as  to  make  it  a  fair  standard  for  us.  In  Austria,  five  or  six  families 
unite  to  make  kindergartens  for  themselves,  employing  a  teacher,  or  delegating 
the  work  to  one  of  the  mothers,  each  relieving  the  others.  After  some  fur- 
ther discussion,  it  was  moved  and  carried  that  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed to  report  at  the  winter  meeting  on  the  subject  ol  Kindergarten  Culture. 
Association  adjourned. 

Thursday  Evening,  July  19. — Exercises  of  the  evening  opened  with  a 
solo,  "The  Maid  of  Dundee,"  by  Mr.  North.  In  response  to  an  imperative 
encore,  another  selection  was  rendered.  The  report  of  the  committee  on 
"Principals'  Association"  was  read  by  .Mr.  Hutton,  as  follows,  and  accepted, 
•'Your  committee  on  Principals'  Association  respectfully  report  as  follows: 
There  are  now  before  the  friends  of  education  many  questions  of  exceeding 
importance,  relating  to  the  true  function  of  the  higher  departments  of  our 
graded  schools.  These  questions  are  pressing  upon  our  attention,  and  de- 
manding our  most  earnest  thought.  So  long  as  these  questions  remain  un- 
settled there  is  a  place  and  a  work  for  the  Principal*'  Association,  and  this  or- 
ganization, recently  revived,  deserves  our  heartiest  support.  A.  J.  Hutton,  C. 
F.  Viebahn,  W.  H.  Beach,  Committee."  The  report  of  the  committee  on 
"Music  in  Public  Schools,"  was  read,  as  follows,  by  L.  W.  Briggs,  chairman, 
and  accepted:  "It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  to  teach  music  in  a  public 
school  would  have  been  as  much  of  an  innovation  as  the  introduction  of  the 
study  of  physiology.  Now,  thanks  to  our  State  Normal  Schools,  elementary 
music  finds  a  place  in  the  daily  programme  of  school  exercises,  not  only  in 
the  high  school,  but  down  through  all  the  grades  to  the  primary;  not  only  in 
a  city  school,  but  out  through  all  the  country  schools,  so  that  from  the  little 
school  houses  that  dot  our  broad  prairies  and  nestle  in  our  forests,  there  goes 
up  each  morning  and  evening  a  grand  chorus,  sung  not  only  with  the  heart 
but  also  with  the  understanding.  Of  the  direct  advantages  of  this  systematic 
drill  in  music  we  have  no  need  to  speak.  Indirectly,  this  drill  teaches  a 
school  to  do  things  011  time  and  in  tune  ;  it  is  a  rest  for  the  brain,  and  a 
wholesome  activity  for  the  body ;  it  is  a  means  of  culture  and  refinement ;  it 
does  more  to  fit  boys  and  girls  for  a  reasonable  enjoyment  of  social  life,  than 
does  the  whole  range  of  mathematics.  Therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
committee,  music  ought  to  be  taught  as  systematically,  as  intelligently,  and  as 
earnestly  as  any  one  of  the  so-called  common  branches.  L.  W.  Briggs,  H.  E. 
Clark,  P.  R.  Barnes,  Committee."  The  committee  on  Drawing  requested 
further  time  to  prepare  their  report,  which  was  granted.  The  committee  on 
State  Tax  also  requested  further  time  to  prepare  their  report,  which  was 
granted.  The  report  of  committee  on  Teachers'  Institutes  was  made  by  Rob- 
ert Graham,  chairman.  It  was  voted  that  the  further  consideration  of  this  re- 
port be  deferred  until  the  winter  session.  The  report  was  as  follows:  "The 
objects  of  Teachers'  Institutes  seem  to  be — 1.  (a)  To  show,  by  the  aid  of 
qualified  teachers,  what  experience  proves  to  be  most  useful  in  recitation  ;  (b) 
to  show  beginners  what  ought  to  be  taught.  2.  (aj  To  present  the  best  meth- 
ods for- conducting  recitations;  (b)  to  present  proper  guides  for  general  school 
management;  (c)  to  stimulate  teachers  to  a  better  preparation  for  their  work, 
and  laudable  efforts  to  excel  therein.  As  a  means  to  the  ends  here  named,  so 
much  of  matter  in  the  elementary  branches  of  study  as  shall  keep  the  institute 
steady  and  busy  out  of  the  hours  of  session  should  be  assigned  for  special 
preparation.  We  are  convinced  that  no  other  expenditure  by  the  state  pro- 
duces results  so  quickly,  so  far  reaching,  and  so  permanent  for  good  as  that 
devoted  to  institutes;  that  these  institutes  furnish  the  only  means  of  reaching 
the  great  body  of  teachers  ;  and  that  they  are  direct  feeders  to  the  Normal 
Schools,  and  effective  stimulants  to  more  extended  culture.  Hence,  we  fully 
believe  in  and  heartily  recommend  a  thorough  prosecution  of  the  work,  ad- 
ding to  ratherthan  subtracting  from  its  present  efficiency.  R.  Graham,  H.  Barns, 
Fred  W.  Isham,  Committee."  The  report  of  committee  on  Uniformity  of 
Text  Books  was  read  by  Mr.  Earthman  as  follows:  [Published  last  week. — Ed.] 
The  Association  was  entertained  with  music  furnished  by  the  French  cornet 
band  of  the  place.  Report  of  committee  on  Finance  was  then  read  and  adopt- 
ed, as  follows  :  "Your  committee  on  Finance  respectfully  leport  that  they 
have  examined  the  Treasurer's  account  with  accompanying  vouchers,  and 
find  the  same  correct.  It  was  found  that  the  receipts  during  the  year  were 
#196.25  ;  the  expenditures  $78. 83  ;  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  $1 17.42.  C. 
F.  Viebahn,  S.  F.  Beede,  Committee."  The  report  of  committee  on  "Resolu- 
tions" was  then  read  by  Mr.  Rockwood  as  follows,  and  adopted  :  [Omitted 
for  want  of  space,  Ed.]  Moved  and  carried  that  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  attend  to  the  matter  of  publishing  the  History  of  the  Association. 
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Messrs.  Earthman,  Pradt,  and  Hutton  were  appointed  such  committee.  Th 
President  announced  as  committee  on  Kindergarten  Culture,  to  report  at 
winter  meeting,  Pres.  Phelps,  Supt.  MacAlister,  and  Pres.  Albee.  Senator 
Howe  was  present  and  made  some  remarks  to  the  members  of  the  Association. 
After  music  by  the  band,  the  Association  adjourned  sine  die.  M.  T.  Park, 
President,  L.  D.  Harvey,  Secretary.  Postscript.  The  following  committees 
at  various  times  during  the  session  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  reporting  at 
the  winter  session  of  the  Association  :  Committee  on  Drawing,  D.  Mc- 
Gregor, Ellen  C.  Jones,  Samuel  Beede.  On  State  Tax,  E.  Searing,  Jas. 
MacAlister,  John  Bascom.  On  Course  of  Study  for  Mixed  Schools,  E.  Sear- 
ing, G.  S.  Albee,  W.  H.  Chandler,  D.  McGregor,  J.  T.  Lunn.  On  Kinder- 
garten Culture,  Win.  F.  Phelps,  Jas.  MacAlister,  G.  S.  Albee.  The  follow- 
ing committees  presented  no  report — that  on  Supervision,consisting  of  W.  H. 
Chandler,  Agnes  Hosford,  H.  M.  Simmons,  and  that  on  Exhibitory  Depart- 
ment consisting  of  O.  S.  Westcott,  Sarah  Stewart,  W.  A.  Kellerman.  Action 
on  report  of  committee  on  Institutes  was  deferred  until  the  winter  session. 

L.  D.  Harvey,  Secretary. 


Illinois. 


WJ.  BERKSTRESSER,  of  the  last  Normal  class,  takes  a  position  with 
H.  B.  Bryant,  Chicago.  An  institute  is  in  session  at  Sheldon, 

Iroquois  County.  The  McLean  County  Institute  began  Aug.  6.  The 

Kankakee  County  Institute  begins  Aug.  20.    It  will  continue  two  weeks.  

The  St.  Clair  and  Jo  Daviess  Institutes  will  be  held  the  last  of  August.  

The  Randolph  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  be  held  at  Sparta,  commencing 
Aug.  20  and  continuing  two  weeks.  State  Superintendent  S.  M.  Etter  and 
President  Robert  Allyn,  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  University,  will  be 
present.  Jol.  M.  Bowlby,  of  Murphysboro,  will  conduct  Grammar ;  Theo. 
Adelmann,  of  Red  Bud,  Reading  ;  J.  C.  Lynn,  of  Sparta,  Penmanship  ;  S.  B. 
Hood,  of  Sparta,  Natural  Philosophy.    Other  prominent  teachers  will  be 

present  and  take  part  in  the  exercises.  The  Moultrie  County  Institute  is  in 

session  at  Sullivan,  under  the  charge  of  Messrs.  Wilkinson  and  Stocks.  

Superintendent  Etter  decides  in  a  case  brought  before  him  that,  under  the 
school  law,  a  school  treasurer  cannot  legally  pay  a  teacher,  when  the  teacher's 

certificate  has  been  revoked  and  notice  thereof  given  him.  The  Peoria 

County  Fair  offers  premiums  for  best  industrial  drawing,  bea  penmanship, 
and  best  programme  for  ungraded  schools.    Several  special  premiums  are 

also  offered.  Alfred  B.  Safford, president  of  the  Cairo  Board  of  Education, 

died  the  28th  ult.  M.  Andrews  is  reelected  Superintendent  of  the  Gales- 
burg  schools.     He  has  thirty-one  assistants.  Prof.  Ingalls  and  wife,  late 

of  Abingdon  College,  go  to  Cuba,  Fulton  County,  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools.  Mr.  J.  H.  Stickney  goes  to  St.  Charles,  Kane  County,  as  princi- 
pal of  the  West  Side  graded  school.  One  of  the  Whiteside  County  papers 

having  assailed  Supt.  Crary,  his  teachers,  attending  the  County  institute,  as- 
sume the  defensive  and  pass  resolutions  expressing  their  entire  "confidence  in  his 
honor.zeal.and  integrity. "  Dr.  Harris,of  St.  Louis, lectured  before  the  Madison 
County  institute  the  2nd  inst.  Francis  E.  Cook, of  St.  Louis, assisted  Supt.  Sup- 
piger  in  tne  management  of  the  institute.  Mr.  Cook  will  be  remembered  by  early 
"Normalites"  as  a  student  in  the  Model  High  School,  when  that  institution  was 

under  the  management  of  the  late  lamented  Childs.  Rev.  H.  W.  Everest, 

pastor  of  the  Christian  church  of  Normal,  has  been  appointed  president  of 
Eureka  College. — The  Douglas  County  Democrats  nominated  Miss  Lizzie  Bas- 
kins  forthecountysuperintendency.  -The  Livingston  County  institute  begins  its 
session  Aug. 20. — The  Gallatin  County  institute  will  hold  a  session  at  Omaha, 
Sept.  26-29. — MissWest.in  her  department  of  the  Galesburg  Republican- Regis- 
ter,the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pickard, quoting  the  Weekly's  editorial  of 
the  samesubject.  She  adds  :  "In  pleasing  contrast  to  Chicago's  treatment  of  her 
noble  Superintendent  is  Decatur's  treatment  of  Mr.  Gastman.  For,  we  be- 
lieve, seventeen  years  the  School  Board  of  Decatur  has  unanimously  elected 
Mr.  Gastman,  and  most  nobly  has  he  repaid  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  He 
has  most  thoroughly  identified  himself  with  the  interests  of  Decatur  as  well  as 
her  schools,  and  no  temptation  has  been  strong  enough  to  draw  him  away.  At 
the  opening  of  the  Southern  Normal  he  was  offered  a  professorship  in  it.  Now 
that  Dr.  Sewal  has  left  Normal,  he  has  been  elected  to  fill  his  place.  But  he 
will  not  desert  the  board  and  the  people  who  have  always  stood  by  him.  * 
*  #  *  we  believe  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  like  results 
would  follow  similar  treatment  of  teachers.  When  educational  boards  learn 
that  the  best  teachers  are  men  and  women,  with  the  feelings  of  men  and 
women— not  machines — and  that  their  manhood  and  womanhood  are  their 
most  valuable  qualifications  as  teachers,  when  they  learn  to  treat  teachers 
with  the  justice  and  consideration  they  feel  to  be  indispensable  in  dealing 
with  other  employes,  cases  of  long  continued,  faithful,  efficient  service  in  one 

place  will  not  be  so  rare  among  teachers  as  to  occasion  remark."  Prof. 

Allen  A.  Griffith,  the  well-known  elocutionist,  will  take  charge  of  the  school 

of  Oratory  and  Higher  Literature  in  the  Rock  River  University.  The 

third  annual  term  of  the  Mercer  county  Normal  school  commenced  July  30, 
under  the  direction  of  the  County  Superintendent,  Miss  Amanda  Frasier. 
Prof.  Riley,  of  Geneseo,  is  engaged  as  on;  of  the  chief  teachers  for  the  whole 
term,  and  numerous  lights  in  educational  interests  will  be  there  throughout 

the  term.    The  school  numbers  now  about  100.  The  fifth  annual  session 

of  the  Whiteside  County  Normal  closed  Aug.  10.  The  Sterling  Gazette  says  : 
"State  Superintendent  Etter,  in  his  address  last  week,  said  to  the  audience 
that  this  is  the  best  institute  in  the  state.  Prof.  Piper,  who  has  conducted 
institutes  for  the  past  twenty  years,  says  it  is  one  of  the  best  he  has  ever  seen, 
and  all  from  abroad  have  united  in  saying  this.  Our  teachers  may  congratu- 
late themselves  uii  iu  excellent  an  opportunity  to  improve  their  standing."  


The  Woodford  County  institute  closed  Aug.  3.  It  was  conducted  by  Supt. 
Lamb,  who  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Carter,  of  Normal,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Minonk, 
and  Mr.  Evans,  of  Metamora.  Miss  Lottie  Blake,  of  Normal,  conducted  a 
series  of  class  exercises.    The  institute  had  the  largest  attendance  of  any 

ever  held  in  the  county,  and  the  work  was  of  a  high  grade.  The  Gazette 

has  the  following :  "In  Champaign  the  county  normal  institute  has  been  in  pro- 
gress more  than  a  week.  It  is  not  only  a  success,  but  is,  in  many  respects, 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  ever  before  held  in  the  county.  Superinten- 
dent Wilson  has  for  nearly  four  years  made  the  schools  of  the  county  a  study  ; 
he  has  learned  their  necessities,  and  he  appreciates  the  peculiar  wants  of  the 
teachers  This  enables  him,  in  his  rare  good  sense,  long  experience,  and  ex- 
tended acquaintance,  to  organize  thoroughly,  to  classify  his  work  properly, 
and  to  obtain  for  each  department  of  instruction  a  teacher  who  will  make  the 
best  use  of  the  time  and  means  at  command.  The  number  and  character  of 
the  teachers  present  attest  better  than  we  can  write  the  appreciation  in  which  the 
labors  of  Mr.  Wilson  are  held  by  the  people  of  this  county.  Nearly  all  of 
the  first-class  teachers  of  the  county  are  present,  and  what  is  most  significant 
and  worthy  the  careful  attention  of  those  who  pay  taxes  and  employ  teachers, 
many  of  those  in  attendance  have  been  present  at  the  institute  for  three  or  four 
years  in  succession.  Mr.  Powell,of  Aurora,has  charge  of  language  and  zoology. 
The  work  done  by  this  gentleman  two  years  ago  and  last  year  has  revolution- 
ized the  teaching  of  English  in  the  schools  of  this  county.  The  highest 
compliment  that  can  be  given  his  work  at  the  present  session  is  to  say  that  it 
supplements  or  is  a  continuation  of  his  previous  work."  The  other  assistants 
are  Profs.  Baker  and  Hayes,  of  the  University;  Miss  Denny,  of  Aurora;  Dr. 
Brown,  of  Champaign  ;  and  J  W.  Cook,  of  Normal. 


Indiana. 

BUTLER  University  Summer  Scientific  School.  This  expedition  return- 
ed home  during  the  first  week  of  August,  after  an  absence  of  about  six 
weeks.  The  following  brief  summary  of  the  make-up  and  results  of  the  ex- 
pedition has  been  kindly  furnished  by  Prof.  Jordan. 

Prof.  Roberts,  Dear  Sir. — At  your  request  I  give  you  a  short  account  of 
the  results  of  the  "Butler  University  Scientific  Expedition  and  Summer 
School."  The  purpose  of  the  expedition  was  three-fold.  1.  To  collect  new 
or  little  known  animals  and  plants — especially  the  fishes  of  the  "Cotton 
States."  2.  To  pass  through  the  most  picturesque  regions  of  the  South  with 
a  view  to  study  the  natural  scenery.  3.  To  give  instruction  in  zoology,  bo- 
tany, and  geology,  from  the  stand-point  of  field  work. 

The  party  consisted  of  the  following  instructors  besides  several  students  ; 
D.  S.  Jordan,  Prof.  Natural  History,  Butler  University,  general  zoology  and 
geology;  A.  W.  Brayton,  Teacher  of  Natural  History,  Indianapolis  High 
School,  zoology  ;  Wm.  R.  Dudley,  Professor  Botany,  Cornell  University,  botany; 
Chas.  H.  Gilbert,  Instructor  in  Zoology,  But.er  University,  ichthyology.  The 
party  went  by  rail  from  Indianapolis  to  Livingston,  Ky.,  thence  on  foot  300 
miles,  via  Cumberland  Gap,  French  Broad  River,  Black  Mountain,  Saluda 
Gap,  etc.,  to  South  Carolina,  thence  by  rail  southwestward  through  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  via  Tallulah  and  Toccoa  Falls  to  Atlanta;  thence 
northwestward  along  the  line  of  Sherman's  march,  to  Lookout  Mountain  and 
northward,  a  distance  in  all  of  about  1,300  miles,  300  of  which  was  made  on 
foot,  the  rest  chiefly  by  rail.  In  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  the  plan  was  to 
move  from  river  to  nver  seining  each  until  a  full  series  was  secured,  remain- 
ing from  two  days  to  a  week  at  each  point.  The  scientific  results  have  been 
very  rich,  upward  of  23  species  of  fishes  new  to  science  have  been  secured, 
as  well  as  one  entirely  new  genus.  In  an  educational  point  of  view,  the  value 
of  such  direct  contact  with  nature  is  very  great.  The  cost  of  the  expedition 
to  each  student  for  the  seven  weeks  was,  including  tuition,  outfit,  etc.,  about 
$150.  The  party  boarded  at  the  best  hotels  to  be  found  in  the  various  towns, 
at  the  uniform  rate  of  $1.00  per  day.    Very  truly,  D.  S.  Jordan. 

Irvington,  Ind.,  Aug.  10,  1877. 


Michigan. 

MR.  Jerome  Travis  has  been  chosen  principal  of  the  Hudson  (East  Side) 
Union  School.    Mr.  T.  C.  Williams,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  Hudson 

school  for  the  past  year,  takes  the  Napoleon  school.  Prof.  Stone's  salary 

as  superintendent  of  the  Battle  Creek  schools  remains  at  $1,800,  the  same  as 
last  year.  Mr.  L.  C.  Hull,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  the  last  class,  be- 
comes principal  of  the  High  School  at  a  salary  of  $800.  Mr.  James  Kerno- 

han,  for  sometime  past  principal  of  the  school  at  Harrisville,  has  been  chosen 

principal   of  the   Galesburg   Union    School.    He    is  a  Normalite.  On 

the  2nd  of  August,  at  Charlotte,  Mrs.  C  K.  Latham,  wife  of  Prof.  C.  K. 
Latham,  formerly  superintendent  of  schools  in  that  city,  and  daughter  of  W.  C. 
Bodine,  of  Vermontville,  died  at  the  home  of  her  parents.  Mrs.  Latham  was 
principal  of  the  High  School  there  for  a  number  of  years,  where  she  has 
many  friends.  Mrs.  Latham,  as  Mary  E.  Bodine,  graduated  from  the  State 
Normal  School  in  1870.    Out  of  a  class  of  seventeen,  five  are  now  deceased — 

a  very  unusual  majority.  The  annual  apportionment  of  the  primary-school 

fund  has  been  completed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
whole  number  of  children  in  the  state  of  school  age  (5  to  20  years,  inclusive), 
is  458,536.  The  total  amount  appropriated  is  #211,055.56,  or  46  cents  to 
each  child.  Last  year  the  number  of  children  was  447,938,  and  the  amount 
apportioned  $223,969. 
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VALUABLE 

Educational  Works, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT&CO.,  Philadelphia. 

CUTTER'S  PHYSIOLOGIES. 
NEW  SERIES. 

Cutter's  First  Book  on  Analytic  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and 
Hygiene,  Human  and  Comparative,  nmo.  196  pp.  164 
Illustrations.    Half  roan.    80  cents. 

Cutter's  Second  Book  on  Analytic  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
and  Hygiene,  Human  and  Comparative.  i2mo.  309  pp. 
186  Illustrations.    Half  roan.  $1.50. 

Cutter's  New  Analytic  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene, 
Human  and  Comparative.  i2mo.  388  pp.  230  Illustra- 
tions.   Half  roan.  J1.50. 


CHA  UVENE  T  S  MA  THEM  A  TICS. 

Chauvenet's  Elementary  Geometry.    8vo.     Cloth.  $1.75- 
Qtanvenet's  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  8vo.  Cloth. 
$1.60. 

Chauvener/s  Method  of  Least  Squares.   8vo.    Cloth.  $1.60. 
Chauvenet's  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy.    2  vols. 
8vo.    Cloth.  $7.00. 

SANEORD'S  ARITHMETICS. 

Sanford's  First  Lessons  in  Analytical  Arithmetic.  i6mo. 
27  cents. 

Sanford's  Intermediate  Analytical  Arithmetic.    i6mo  232 

pp.    Half  bonnd.    45  cents. 
Sanford's  Common  School  Analytical  Arithmetic.  i2mo. 

355  pp.    Half  roan.    80  cents. 
Sanford's  Higher  Analytical  Arithmetic.     i2mo.    419  pp. 

Half  roan.    Cloth  sides.  $1.25. 


Haldeman's  Outlines  of  Etymology.  i2mo.  Cloth,  fli.oo. 
Long's  Introduction  to  English  Grammar  for  Beginners. 

i6mo.    Boards.    25  cents. 
Derry's  History  of  the  United  States.    Illustrated.  i2mo. 

Half  roan.  $1.35. 
Worcester's  Series  of  Dictionaries. 
Schmiu's  German  Grammar,    lamo.    Cloth.  £1.35. 
Ccmtanseau's  French,  and  Longman's  German  Dictionaries. 

iSmo.    Cloth.    Each  Jr.  <o. 
Walker's  Science  of  Wealth.    i2mo.     Extra  cloth.  $1.50. 
Johnson's  Elementary  Analytical  Geometry.    Svo.  Cloth. 

$1.80. 

Alwater's  Elementary  Logic,    12100.    Cloth,  fi.25. 

Samson's  Art  Criticism.     Svo.    CLoth.    fe.15.  Abridged, 
tamo.    Cloth.  $1.60. 

Morton  and.  Leeds's  Student's  Practical  Chemistry.    150  Il- 
lustrations.   i2mo.    Cloth.  $175. 

VVickersham's  School  Economy.    120x0.    Cloth.  £1.50. 

Wickersham's  Methods  of  Instruction.  t2mo.  Cloth.  $1.75. 

Lincoln  Phelps's  Scientific  Series. 

Hachette's  Series  New  French  Text-books.. 

Sue's  Practical  French  Course. 

Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 


INDISPENSABLE  WORKS  OF  KEFERENCE. 

Worcester's  Quarto  Dictionary.    Sheep.  $10.00. 

Chambers's  Encyclopaedia.  Revised  Trade  Edition.  to 
vols.    Sheep;  $25.00. 

Lippincott's  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  My- 
thology. 2  vols.  Large  8vo.  Cloth.  $11.00  per  vol. 
Sheep.   $12.00  per  vol, 

Lippincott's  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World.  Large 
8vo.    Sheep.  $10.00. 

Allibone's  Dictionary  of  American  and  British  Authors.  2 
vols.  Large  8vo.  Cloth.  $7.50  per  vol.  Sheep.  $8.50 
per  vol. 

*#*  Circulars  and  Descriptive  Catalogues  furnished,  on 
application,  by  mail. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

715  and  717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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E.  H.  ELY,  Agent  for  the  Northwest. 
 159  South  Clark  St,  CHICAGO. 


D  OBRR  T  S.  DA  VIS  &>  CO. , 
-*  *■  36  Bromfield  St.,  Boston, 

Publishers  of 
GreenleaJ' s  Mathematical  Series. 
Gilbert's  Graded  Test  Speller. 
Parker's  Exercises  in  English  Composition. 
Independent  Hand-book  0/ Mental  Arithmetic. 
For  information,  address  the  Publishers,  or 

S.  E.  BEEDE,  Western  Ag't, 

[ny]  KEOKUK,  IOWA. 


LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION 

Prf.parkd  by  S.  R.  Winchell 
To  Accompany  Binghatn's  Latin  Series. 

It  contains  29  lessons  ;  264  definitions  and  concise  state- 
ments of  the  most  important  grammatical  principles  ;  320 
Latin  sentences  from  Caesar  and  Cicero,  with  translations, 


THE  IOWA 


illustrative  of  the  foregoing  principles  ;  028  words  fully  de- 
fined and  analyzed  in  vocabularies  ;  878  English  derivatives, 
indicated  by  full-faced  type;  1,020  Latin  synonyms  with 


their  uses  distingui  shed,  making  267  distinct  groups  of  syn- 
onymous words,  and  443  sentences  in  English  exercises  lobe 
written  in  Latin. 

This  little  book,  of  142  pages,  contains  all  the  drill  work 
necessary  to  thoroughly  fit  for  college,  and  can  be  used  in- 
dependently, or  in  connection  with  any  Latin  Grammar. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

(From  B.  M.  Reynolds,  Principal  of  LaCrosse  High  School. ) 

"The  vocabularies  are  good,  and  the  tables  of  synonyms 
are  an  excellent  feature  of  the  work.  Such  works  usually 
lack  in  that  direction.  The  exercises,  as  far  as  I  have  looked 
them  over,  seem  to  be  adapted  to  the  end  in  view. " 

(From  Elisha  Jones.  A.  M.,  Asst.  Professor  of  Latin,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.) 
"  I  have  been  so  busy  since  your  book  reached  me  that  1 
have  not  had  time  as  yet  to  give  it  a  good  examination. 
Permit  me  to  say,  however,  after  a  hasty  turning  over  of  its 
pages,  that  its  appearance  gratifies  me  very  much.  Were  I 
in  a  preparatory  school,  I  should  like  much  to  put  it  into  a 
class  and  test  it.  It  appears  to  possess  the  character  of  a 
strong  book." 

(From  Prof.  N.  H.  Winchell,  University  of  Minnesota; 
State  Geologist.) 
"  It  is  just  large  erfough  and  concise  enough.  I  like  your 
grouping  of  words  of  similar  meaning.  It  is  well  arranged, 
and  printed  in  attractive  typography.  It  ought  to  have  a 
large  sale." 

(From  Prot.  Edward  Johnson,  Principal  of  the  Lynn  Private 
High  School.) 

"  I  like  it  much,  and  desire  to  use  it.  The  synonyms  are 
excellent;  none  too  many,  well  chosen,  and  ingeniously  dis- 
tinguished." 

(From  Prof.  Zelotes  Truesdel,  late  Supt.  State  Public  School, 
Coldwater,  Michigan.) 
"  1  have  carefully  examined  your  book  on  Latin  Prose, 
and  am  satisfied  that  it  is  superior  to  any  book  on  that  sub- 
ject which  is  now  in  use  The  extensive  use  of  classical 
Latin,  and  the  introduction  of  the  words  derived  from  the 
Latin,  are  features  that  must  commend  it  to  the  critical 
teacher." 

(From  The  Common  School,  Davenport,  Iowa,  W.  E. 
Crosby,  Editor.) 
"It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  have  examined  this  work 
just  issued  in  the  interest  of  Latin  study  and  linguistic  cul- 
ture. The  author  has  succeeded  admirably  in  presenting 
the  subject  in  a  very  clear  and  comprehensive 
manner.  The  principles  of  syntax  relating  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  speech  are  fully  discussed  and  clearly  set 
forth  by  illustrative  examples.  A  copious  vocabulary  ac* 
companies  each  lesson,  intended  to  furnish  the  student  with 
a  large  fund  of  words,  thus  imposing  upon  him  the  task  of 
selecting  the  most  suitable.  A  table  of  s>t<pyms  also  suc- 
ceeds each  vocabulary,  in  which  the  various  shades  of  mean- 
ing, and  the  proper  use  of  synonymous  words  are  clearly 
pointed  out.  This  we  regard  as  a  very  valuable  feature  of- 
the  book.  The  development  of  the  Latin  sentence,  from 
the  simplest  form  of  subject  and  predicate  to  the  most  in- 
volved and  complicated  construction,  is  gradual  and  pro 
gressive.  We  are  glad  to  notice,  also,  in  further  commen 
dation  of  the  book,  that  only  the  simplest  and  purest  classi- 
cal Latin  is  used,  and  that  the  aim  of  the  author  has  been 
to  teach  the  pupil  how  to  express  the  idea  contained  in  the 
English  expression  as  the  Romans  would  have  expressed 
it,  and  not  merely  to  substitute  equivalent  Latin  words  for 
the  English." 

(From  the  Wisconsin  Journal  0/  Education,  Hon.  Edw. 
Searing,  Editor.) 
"Mr.  Winchell  has  done  good  service  in  adding  another  man- 
ual to  those  already  in  use.  Instead  of  referring  to  the  current 
grammars,  the  grammatical  principles  are  concisely  re- 
stated, in  connection  with  each  lesson,  and  this  feature,  to- 
gether with  the  progressive  vocabularies,  the  index  to  syno- 
nyms and  an  English-Latin  vocabulary,  puts  the  whole  ap- 
paratus needed  by  the  student  before  him.  The  book  strikes 
us  with  much  favor." 

PRICE  ONE  DOLLAR. 
Copies  for  examination  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt 
of  sixty  cents.    Address  the  publishers, 

J.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Published  the  First  ok  Each  Month. 


Terms — $i.jo  per  annum,  payable  in  Three  Months.  In 
Clubs  0/ 20  or  more,  $/.2j  per  annum. 

Ten  percent  Reduction  for  Cash  Payment, 


SINGLE  COPIES  /j  CENTS. 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

A GOOD  HOUSE  AND  LOT,  with  barn, 
garden,  and  all  necessaries  for  a  comfortable 
home,  situated  in  a  most  desirable  part  of  the  city 
of  Ann  Arbor,  only  one  block  from  the  University 
grounds,  and  the  President's  house,  may  be  pur- 
chased very  cheap  for  cash,  by  addressing 

S.  R.  WINCHELL, 
170  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
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County  Superintendents,  Institute  Conductors,  Teachers, 
School  Officers,  and  all  others  who  feel  an  interest  In  the 
cause,  are  respectfully  invited  to  assist  in  extending  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Normal  Monthly,  and  to  send  in  items  of 
educational  news  /or  its  columns. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  THIS  MAGAZINE  : 
A  School  Officers'  Department. 
Sketches  of  Iowa  Schools  of  all  Grades. 
Short  Biographical  Sketches  of  Iowa's  Leading  Kducatoi. 
Trustworthy  Literary  Reviews. 

Specimens  ol  work  done  in  the  different  Sch'ls  of  the  State 
Particular  attention  to  the  Work  of  Ungraded  Schools. 

RATES  OF  ADVERTISING, 
i  page.  12  inser.,  $100 ;  6  inser.,  J6o ;  3  inser.,  $35;  1  in. 
%  "     12     "         60;  6    "        36;  3    "        20:  1 
K  *'     «     "         35:  6    "        20;  3    "         r2 ;  x 
1  sq.,    12     "  20 ;  6  12  ;  3    "  7 ;  t 

2d  or  3d  page  of  cover  at  1%,  and  4th  page  of  cover  at  t% 
times  the  above  rates. 

Bills  will  be  made  out  against  yearly  advertisers,  and  pay- 
ment expected  quarterly.  Addvertisements  inserted  for 
a  shorter  period  than  three  months  must  be  paid  for  at  the 
expiration  of  the  time  for  which  they  are  inserted.  Adver- 
tisers should  in  all  cases  state  how  many  insertions  are  de- 
sired, and  how  much  space  they  wish  to  occupy  j  otherwise, 
their  advertisements  will  be  arranged  according  to  the  taste 
and  judgment  of  the  printers,  continued  till  forbid,  and  bills 
rendered  accordingly.  No  advertisement  will  be  counted 
less  than  one  square. 

All  communications,  books  for  review  or  notice,  subscrip- 
tions, applications  for  advertising,  and  all  other  matter* 
should  be  addressed  to 

W.  J.  SHOUP  &  CO., 

Editors  and  Publishers, 
  DUBUQUE,  I  Oil' A 

Philosophical  Apparatus 


E.  S.  RITCHIE  &  SONS,  Boston,  Mass., 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

PHIL  OSOPHICAL  INSTR UMENTS 

include  in  their  list  all  Apparatus  or  the  practical  illustra- 
tion of  the 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCES. 
Their  catalogue  contains  testimonials  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished professors  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED. 

E.  S  Ritchie  &  Sons  have  been  appointed  agents,  by  J 
Browning,  London ;  Rudolph  Koenig  and  J.  Duboscq 
Paris,  makers  of  Optical,  Acoustic,  and  Electrical  Appa 
ratus  ;  and  Carl  Zeiss,  [ena,  maker  of  Microscopes,  and  re 
ceive  orders  from  schools  and  colleges  to  import  goods  Free 
0/  Duty,  and  at  Manufacturers'  Prices. 

Ritchie's  Catalogue  of  Philsophical  Apparatus,  illustrated, 
price  15  cents,  sent  on  application.  (When  writing  please 
mention  this  journal. )  [ua] 
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N.Y.  New  Patent  Mounting*.  Catalogues  free.  Noagencies 
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ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

—NEARLY  READY.— 

ILLINOIS  EDITION 

—OF  THE— 

ECLECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES. 


Fud  Page  Map  of  Illinois  and  TWEL  VE  Pages  of  Descriptive  Text. 

Some  time  ago  we  addressed  to  several  Superintendents,  Teachers,  and  School  Officers  in  each  county  of  Illinois,  a 
communication  requesting  certain  Geographical  Statistics  and  information.  The  information  thus  obtained  was  full  and 
satisfactory,  and  we  have  incorporated  it  in  a  Special  Illinois  Edition  of  the  Eclectic  Geographies ,  which  is  now  ready. 

The  Special  Geography  of  Illinois  embraces  a  full  page  map  of  the  state,  and  twelve  pages  of  descriptive  text,  with 
pictorial  illustrations. 

THE  FULL  PAGE  MAP 

is  drawn  and  engraved  by  the  very  best  artists,  and  is  the  only  School  Map  of  Illinois  which  correctly  portrays  the  physi- 
cal features  of  every  county,  together  with  County  Boundaries,  Railroads,  Cities,  Towns,  and  Villages.  The  rivers  are 
clearly  and  beautifully  shown  by  printing  the  water  courses  in  blue.  The  knolls  and  river  hills  are  shown  with  greater  full- 
ness and  accuracy  than  in  any  school  map  hitherto  published.  The  map  is  full,  accurate,  clearly  printed,  and  well  adapted 
for  use  in  the  school-room. 

THE  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY, 

By  PREST.  E.  C.  HE  WE  TT,  of  the  Illinois  Normal  University, 
is  arranged  after  the  general  plan  of  the  Eclectic  Geographies,  and  forms  a  complete  system  of  local  geography. 
The  text  is  made  up  from  fresh  information  procured  directly  from  the  several  counties  and  towns. 

Earnest  effort  has  been  made  to  present  a  treatment  of  local  geography  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  schools,  and 
to  the  needs  of  Illinois  people. 

The  publishers  hereby  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  those  who  have  given  the  information  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  to  others  who  have  taken  a  friendly  interest  in  the  work  and  made  valuable  suggestions. 

PRICE. 

The  Illinois  Edition  of  the  Eclectic  Geographies  will  be  furnished  at  the  same  price  as  the  regular  edition.  The 
following  are — 

I.  Introduction  Price — for  first  introduction  into  schools  where  not  already  in  use.  II.  Exchange  Price — for  first 
Introduction  into  schools  in  exchange  for  the  corresponding  old  books  of  other  series  in  use  in  the  schools. 

Single  Sample  Copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  sent  post-paid  by  mail,  to  teachers  or  school 
officers,  on  receipt  of  the  Introduction  Price. 

1  II 

Introduction.      Exchange . 
Eclectic  Primary  Geography,  -  ...  $0.45  $0.33 

Eclectic  Intermediate  Geography  {  Illinois  Edition),  ■  -        .90  .66 

Eclectic  School  Geography  {Illinois  Edition),       -  -  -  1.05  .78 

In  ordering,  please  specify  if  you  wish  the  Illinois  Edition  of  the  Eclectic  Geographies  ;  otherwise,  the  regular 
edition  will  be  tent. 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Publishers, 
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(Successors  to  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.) 

CINCINNATI 


AND  NEW  YORK. 


JUST  READY,  MAY  10th,  1877, 

THE  NEW  AMERICAN  ARITHMETICS. 

The  Latest,  Best,  and  Cheapest. 


The  New  American  Arithmetic, — Part  I, 
The  New  American  Arithmetic, — Part  II., 
The  New  American  Arithmetic, — Part  III, 

— ALSO — 

The  New  American  Practical  Arithmetic, — ^dTii" 


Introductory 
Price. 

$  .17 
27 

■37 
■50 


Exchange 
Price. 

$  *3 
.20 

.28 
.40 


We  will  mail  sample  copies  to  Boards  of  Education  and  Teachers  on  receipt  of  the 

Introductory  Price.  Address 

J.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


I  can' l  afford  to  lose  a  single  number." 


#»-  ear 


GET  A  BINDER 


Every  subscriber  should  keep  a  complete  file  of  the 
Weekly.    Price  of  Binder,  postpaid,  $1.10. 
Address 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  WEEKLY, 
170  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 

QCIENTIEIC  TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  COLLEGES.— 
D.  Van  Nostrand,  Publisher  and  Importer,  23  Murray 
St.,  and  27  Warren  St..  New  York.    Send  ten  cents 
for  catalogue.  fun] 


H. 


C.  KOCH, 

ARCHITECT  AND  SUPERINTENDENT. 


School  Architecture  a  Specialty. 

Corner  Wisconsin  Street  and  Broadway, 
Pfister's  Block,         tf  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Ch  C    Ch      r>  A        ^  SURE  made  by  agents  sell- 

H\  JQ  2  S         our  ^-nromos>  Crayons,  and  Re- 

r-'  «_/  ward  Motto,  Scripture  Text,  Trans- 
parent, Picture  and  Chromo  Cards.  100  samples,  worth  $4, 
sent  postpaid  for  75c.  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  J.  H. 
BUFFORD'S  SONS,  Boston.    Estab'd  1830.  (hy) 

Agents'  (Jnide,3nios  lOcis.  June-. p.  Scott,  ».:•  1  ,.• 


The  Midsummer  Holiday  Number 

— OF — 

Scribner  s  Monthly 

IS  NOW  READY. 

123,000  COPIES 

were  printed  as  the  first  edition  of  the  Midsummer  Holiday 
Numbers  of  Scribner's  Monthly  and  St.  Nicholas.  Yet  the 
supply  was  almost  exhausted  on  the  day  of  issue  The  Bos- 
ton Transcript,  in  speaking  of  this  number  of  Scribner, 
says  :  "It  is  the  most  beautiful  issue  of  this  handsome  pe- 
riodical we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  gratifying  to  ail  the  senses 
to  which  a  periodical  can  reasonably  administer." 


"  SMETHURSTSES  " 

By  the  author  of  "That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's,"  in  the  Midsum- 
mer Number  of  Scribner's  Monthly,  is  attracting  wide  at- 
tention. The  hero,  a  poor  English  Cockney,  keeper  of  a 
wax  works  show,  is  spoken  of  by  the  critic  of  the  N.  Y. 
Expresses  "Absolutely  a  new  characterin  English  fiction," 
and  the  story  is  pronounced  "a  delightful  piece  of  natural 
pathetic  art,  far  ahead  of  any  of  Dickens'  studies  in  the 
same  direction." 


AUERBACH S  NEW  STORY, 

"Adam  and  Eve  at  the  Agricultural  Fair,"  written  expressly 
for  Scribner's  Monthly,  is  printed  in  the  Midsummer  Holi- 
day Number  of  that  magazine.  It  is  accompanied  by  five 
illustrations  drawn  by  Prof.  Paul  Thumann,  of  the  Berlin 
Academy.  There  are  also  stories  by  the  author  of  "That 
Lass  o'  Lowrie's,"  H.  H.  Boyeson  and  Mary  E.  C.  Wyeth. 
The  Boston  Journal  of  Commerce  speaks  of  this  Midsum- 
mer Holiday  Number  as  "unparalleled  in  magazine  publica- 
tions in  its  wide  range  of  entertainment." 


' '  TOB O  GANING' '  ILL  USTRA  TED. 

Lacrosse,  Snow-Shoe  Racing,  and  "Toboganing"  are  all 
fully  described  in  a  handsomely  illustrated  article  in  the 
Midsummer  Holiday  Number  ol  Scribner' s  Monthly.  This 
same  number  contains  illustrated  articles  on  "A  Railroad  in 
the  Clouds,"  "Babes  in  the  Wood,"  "North  American 
Grouse,"  etc.,  etc.  The  Hartford  Courant  in  speaking  of 
this  issue  says  :  "It  is  indeed  a  royal  number.  .  In  beauty 
of  illustration  and  variety  and  timeliness  of  contents  we  do 
not  think  any  previous  nun.ber  has  excelled  it." 


' '  BABES  IN  THE  WO  ODS ' ' 

Is  the  title  of  an  article,  in  the  Midsummer  Holiday  Num- 
ber of  Scribner' s  Monthly,  written  by  Mrs.  Janet  Chase 
Hoyt  (daughter  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Chase),  in  which 
she  describes  a  trip  taken  with  her  two  children  through  the 
Maine  woods  to  Canada,  in  a  birch-bark  canoe.  The  New 
York  Eve7iing  Post  speaks  of  this  as  "one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful things  in  the  number.** 


SUPERB  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  Midsummer  Holiday  Number  of  Scribner's  Monthly 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  magazines  ever  published.  It  has 
160  pages,  and  contains  superb  illustrations,  accompanying 
articles  which  have  been  selected  for  their  picturesque  char- 
acter and  special  fitness  for  the  midsummer  season  It  is  I 
thought  that  in  pictorial  effects  the  Midsummer  Holiday 
Number  excels  anything  that  has  heretofore  been  attempted 
in  the  way  of  magazine  illustration. 


The  Midsummer  Holiday  Number 

— OF — 

SCRIBNER'S  MONTHLY 

Is  for  sale  everywhere.        -        -        -        Price  35  cent*. 

Scribner  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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CHICAGO,  THURSDAY,  AUGUST  23,  1877. 

Editorial. 

THE  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  a 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  last  week  was  a  notable  event  in  the 
history  of  that  organization.  The  weather  was  delightfully  cool, 
the  attendance  was  good,  and  the  local  arrangements  were  all 
that  could  have  been  desired.  The  strong  men  of  the  Associa- 
tion were  out  in  force.  The  papers  presented  were  of  more  than 
average  ability,  some  of  them  being  of  superior  excellence,  and 
the  discussions  were  animated,  vigorous,  and  effective.  We 
remember  no  former  occasion  when  there  has  been  a  more 
united  feeling,  a  more  earnest  purpose,  or  a  richer  harvest "  of 
practical,  useful  results.  No  arrangements  having  been  perfect- 
ed for  reduced  rates  on  the  transportation  lines,  the  attendance 
was  not  so  great  as  at  Minneapolis  in  1875  or  at  Detroit  in 
the  preceding  year.  There  were  not  less,  probably,  than  four  or 
five  hundred  active  educators  present  however.  If  the  meeting 
could  be  said  to  be  deficient  in  numbers,  this  drawback  was  more 
than  made  up  in  the  strength,  industry,  and  enthusiasm  of  its 
members. 

It  was  gratifying  to  meet  so  many  good  men  and  true  from  the 
South  and  particulary  from  the  Southwest.  Texas,  Arkansas, 
Tennessee,  Missouri,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia  were  repre- 
sented by  some  of  their  best  educators.  Their  presence  and 
learty  participation  in  the  proceedings  were  a  constant  inspira- 
:ion,  and  an  indication  of  an  awakened  interest  in  the  cause  of 
:ducation  in  that  portion  of  our  country.  The  paper  read  by 
>.  Burleson  of  Texas  glowed  with  good  feeling  and  bristled 
nth  sharp  points.  He  predicted  that  the  next  legislature  would 
>rovide  a  comprehensive  common  school  system  for  the  Lone 
tar  state.  "What  Texas  wants,"  said  the  speaker,  "is  good 
;achers,  not  those  who  leave  their  country  for  their  country's 
ood,  but  able  men  and  women,"  and  he  continued,  "we  intend 
->  have  them  if  money  will  bring  them  !"  Another  paper,  by 
'rot.  Price  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  on  "The  Study  of 
English  as  Introductory  to  the  Study  of  Latin  and  Greek,"  was  I 


the  ablest  presentation  of  the  subject  that  we  have  ever  heard. 
He  took  very  radical  ground,  insisting  that  no  student  was  fit  to 
pursue  those  classical  languages  until  he  had  mastered  and  could 
make  a  proper  use  of  mother  tongue.  The  paper  was  elegant 
in  diction,  forcible  in  argument,  and  irresistible  in  its  conclu- 
sions. We  predict  that  it  will  exert  a  marked  influence  in  the 
reformation  of  some  generally  recognized  abuses  in  preparatory 
school  work. 


But  the  discussion  that  commanded  the  most  absorbing  inter- 
est was  the  lecture  of  President  Runkle  on  the  Russian  System  of 
Art  Education  as  applied  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  an  exhibition 
of  shop  w©rk  by  some  of  the  students  in  the  forging 
and  filing  departments.  The  speaker  gave  a  clear  anal- 
ysis of  the  processes  employed  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  shop  work,  and  explained  the  successive  steps 
through  which  the  students  are  led  in  these  early  stages  of  man- 
ual education  to  a  degree  of  skill  in  the  use  of  tools  that  is  simply 
astonishing.  From  these  statements  and  illustrations  it  was 
made  to  appear  that  in  a  course  of  shop  practice  embracing 
thirty  lessons  of  four  hours  each,  better  results  in  production 
were  secured  than  under  the  ordinary  apprenticeship  system  in 
three  years.  Indeed,  the  best  authorities  were  cited  to  show 
that  in  beauty  and  perfection  of  workmanship,  the  articles  ex- 
hibited were  unsurpassed  by  the  products  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  journeymen  employed  in  the  same  branches  of  industry. 
It  should  be  understood  that  the  methods  employed  are  purely 
educational,  and  that  educational  ends  only  are  aimed  at.  The 
work  is  done  by  classes  under  the  close  supervision  of  teachers 
who  are  experts  in  these  departments.  The  student  makes  a  de- 
sign of  the  drawing  to  be  executed,  and  in  so  doing  gets  a  vivid 
idea  of  the  shape  or  form  required,  and  some  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  form  is  to  be  produced.  The  teacher  asks  for  this 
idea,  and  nothing  is  done  until  the  method  is  clear  in  the  mind 
of  the  student.  An  analysis  of  the  work  to  be  done  is  placed  up- 
on the  blackboard,  and  a  certain  value  assigned  to  each  element. 
The  student  notes  this  analysis  and  goes  to  work.  He  thus 
knows  just  how  much  each  point  perfectly  done  will  count  in 
the  inspection,  and  by  aid  of  the  analysis  he  is  generally  able  to 
predict  in  advance  the  quality  of  his  work  within  five  per  cent. 


Allusion  was  also  made  to  an  industrial  or  whittling  school, 
composed  of  small  boys  taken  from  the  street,  and  with  little  or 
no  mental  training,  that  has  been  in  operation  in  the  city  of 
Boston  during  the  past  winter.  A  report  illustrated  with  several 
pages  of  photographic  designs  on  wood,  executed  by  the  pupils, 
was  circulated  among  the  members.  In  reply  to  the  question 
whether  these  methods  of  manual  instruction  are  practicable  in 
the  common  schools,  President  Runkle  unhesitatingly  replied  in 
the  affirmative.  The  results  achieved  in  this  "Whittling  School" 
demonstrated  the  practicability  of  such  processes  elsewhere  and 
anywhere.  As  before  stated,  the  processes  are  educational  and 
the  ends  are  educational,  and  no  argument  is  needed  to  prove 
that  the  average  American  child  can  as  well  learn  to  use  the 
hand  and  the  eye  in  the  production  of  tangible  results  as  he  can 
worry  his  brain  over  abstractions  of  grammar,  or  the  dry  formu- 
lae of  arithmetic  and  algebra. 
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The  action  of  the  Association  in  regard  to  the  National  Bureau 
of  Education,  to  the  reservation  and  distribution  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  the  remaining  public  lands  for  the  promotion  of 
education,  and,  incidentally,  to  the  matter  of  education  in  the 
South  was  most  opportune.    The  report  of  the  committee  upon 
this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  present  number  of  the  Weekly, 
and  we  bespeak  for  it  a  thoughtful  perusal.    The  Report  pro- 
vides for  a  strong  committee  to  wait  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  lay  before  him  the  views  of  the  Association  upon 
these  subjects,  and  request  his  recommendations  of  the  same  in 
thcoming  message  to  Congress.    A  committee  of  fifteen 
50  appointed  to  memorialize  Congress  and  to  cooperate 
he  Department  of  Superintendence  at  its  winter  meeting 
;ing  upon  Congress  the  measures  proposed  in  the  report. 
;ommittee  is  also  a  very  strong  one,  and  if  it  performs  its 
in  giving  voice  to  the  unanimous  desire  of  the  convention, 
link  a  great  work  will  be  accomplished  in  strengthening  the 
s  of  the  Bureau,  in  securing  the  appropriation  of  the  pro- 
i  of  the  remaining  land  sales  to  the  education  of  the  people, 
incidentally,  in  stimulating  educational  effort  in  every 
and  territory  of  our  vast  republic.    For,  if  these  proceeds 
.hus  set  apart  for  school  purposes,  it  should  be  done  on  the 
cardinal  principle  of  encouraging  local  action,  as  our  state  funds 
are  now  distributed,  and  it  should  devolve  upon  the  Bureau  of 
Education  to  enforce  whatever  contributions  may  be  imposed 
by  Congress  looking  to  that  result. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  supplemental  statement  of  the  com- 
mittee, read  by  Mr.  Wilson  of  Washington,  that  liberal  dona- 
tions have  been  made  to  our  own  by  foreign  governments  repre- 
sented at  the  Centennial,  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  great 
educational,  or,  as  it  is  denominated  in  Europe,  pedagogical 
museum.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  we  are  so  poverty  stricken  in 
our  national  appreciation  of  education,  that  we  have  no  place 
in  which  these  donations  can  be  exhibited.  Our  statesmen  are, 
indeed,  so  economical  that  they  cannot  afford  the  Bureau  a  re- 
spectable resting  place,  but  are  driving  it  from  "pillar  to  post," 
from  "cellar  to  garret,"  and  for  ought  we  know,  have  a  deliber- 
ate design  of  consigning  it  to  the  "last  ditch,"  as  a  sign  and  seal 
of  their  final  indisposition  to  help  on  the  work  of  national  regen- 
eration by  the  one  safe,  silent,  and  sure  method — national,  uni- 
versal education.  But  we  shall  hope  and  work  for  better  things. 
This  is  what  the  appointment  of  these  committees  means.  The 
National  Educational  Association  aims  not  alone  at  the  deter- 
mination of  great  principles  but  at  the  achievement  of  equally 
great  practical  results.  We  trust  that  the  teachers,  superinten- 
tendents,  and  school  officials  of  every  degree  throughout  the 
Union  will  respond  to  these  efforts  to  secure  from  Congress  such 
measures  as  will  render  it  forever  certain  that  universal  educa- 
tion is  to  become  a  practical  fact  as  well  as  a  mere  glittering  gen- 
erality. 

In  concluding  this  somewhat  hasty  sketch  of  the  doings  of  the 
Association,  we  may  sum  up  its  action  in  the  statement  that  it 
embodied  two  or  three  leading  ideas  which,  through  certain 
events,  have  recently  arrested  public  attention.  1.  The  great 
question  of  industrial  education,  or  the  coordinating  of  the  la- 
bors of  the  hand  and  brain,  thus,  at  the  same  time,  widening  the 
domain  of  human  culture,  so  to  speak,  and  providing  for  the 
masses  of  the  people  new  resources  of  production, of  self  support, 
and  of  national  enjoyment,  received  a  large  share  of  attention. 
2.  The  necessity  of  a  more  active  interest  and  participation  in 


the  work  of  educating  the  people  by  the  general  government  en- 
gaged its  best  thought  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  heretofore. 
This  fact  is  proved  by  its  action  concerning  the  support  of  the 
Bureauof  Education,  the  disposition  of  the  remaining  public  lands, 
and  provision  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  pedagogical 
museum,  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  in 
modern  education.  That  these  are  matters  of  great  concern  we 
need  not  stop  to  urge  ;  such  propositions  require  only  to  be  enun- 
ciated to  be  accepted  by  the  candid,  the  intelligent,  and  the 
thoughtful  everywhere.  When  monarchical  governments  have 
demonstrated  their  truth  in  the  form  of  accomplished  facts,  it 
will  not  do  for  the  "great  republic"  to  question,  to  hesitate,  or 
to  refuse,  unless  she  has  determined  to  take  a  back  seat  among 
the  nations  in  the  promotion  of  that  fundamental  interest  upon 
which  her  security,  strength,  prosperity,  and  true  glory  are  bas- 
ed. 


Contributions. 

BROWN  AND  JONES,  OR  WHO  IS  THE  SUCCESSFUL  TEACHER? 
Prof.  John  Ogden,  Worthington,  Ohio. 

BROWN  and  Jones  are  teachers.  They  might  have  been  farmers,  or  doc- 
tors, or  lawyers.  But  they  were  not.  They  are  teachers  that  have  out- 
lived, either  by  accident  or  otherwise,  the  temptation  to  become  anything  else. 
They  attended  the  same  school  when  boys,  studied  the  same  subjects,  pre- 
pared their  lessons  at  the  same  desk,  recited  in  the  same  classes,  and  traveled 
the  same  road  going  to  school  and  returning.  They  ate  together,  and  were  on 
general  good  terms ;  only  they  were  not  "fast  friends."  They  shared  no  two 
human  characteristics  in  common.  They  were  very  unlike  each  other.  Bun 
they  were  not  relatively  of  that  peculiar  cast  that  forms  that  curious  phenome- 
non of  mutual  attraction,  the  one  positive  and  the  other  negative.  They  were 
both  relatively  positive  ;  both  aggressive. 

Brown  was  naturally  easy  in  his  manners  ;  hence,  when  it  served  his  purpose, 
he  could  be  polite,  courteous,  affable,  and — even  honest.  Jones  was  awkward, 
earnest,  and  very  honest ;  hence  he  often  appeared  to  a  disadvantage,  for  even 
honesty  sometimes  sets  a  man  against  himself.  Brown's  perceptions  were 
good;  and,  coupled  with  an  overweaning  desire  to  be  popular,  he  was  pretty; 
sure  to  take  the  winning  side  of  every  question,  without  troubling  himself 
much  as  to  whether  it  was  right  or  wrong,  morally.  Why  should  he?  With 
him  the  popular  side  was  the  right  side.  The  moral,  as  a  mere  principle  of  I 
action,  did  not  enter  into  his  estimate  of  conduct.  He  had  but  little  con-  I 
science,  outside  of  policy.  He  never  had  much  trouble.  Jones,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  He  had  a  great  deal  of  conscience,  and 
that,  coupled  with  sober  reflection,  was  often  mistaken  for  fear,  sometimes  for 
indecision,  sometimes  for  both.  His  goodness  of  heart  was  sometimes  inter- 
preted indiscretion,  and  his  desire  to  do  right,  stupidity.  His  will, — for  he 
had  a  will,  which,  when  he  did  decide,  was  hard  to  move — was  mistaken  for 
stubbornness.  His  decisions  were  based  upon  his  ideas  of  right.  Brown's, 
on  policy ;  hence,  while  he  did  not  lack  decision,  he  was  often  compelled  to 
shift  his  ground,  because  popular  opinion  ivould  change.  Jones  was  often 
troubled,  and  spent  sleepless  nights,  until  he  learned  better,  because  things 
"would go  wrong."  Brown  was  usually  complaisant,  self  satisfied,  and  on 
good  terms  with  everything  and  everybody,  Brown  included. 

But  in  nothing  was  their  dissimilarity  more  marked,  to  the  practical  eye, 
than  in  the  manner  in  which  these  two  boys  prepared  their  lessons  for  recita- 
tion. Brown  prepared  his  to  recite  ;  Jones  his  to  understand  and  use.  Brown 
was  careful  to  leave  the  best  impression  of  himself  possible  on  the  mind  of 
his  teacher,  while  Jones  was  often  so  forgetful  of  self  and  surroundings  as  to 
seem  to  lack  in  proper  respect.  Brown  would  "play  study"  and  feign  atten- 
tion, without  supposing,  or  seeming  to  suppose  that  he  was  telling  the  basest 
lies,  and  practicing  them,  in  the  bargain  ;  and  thus  becoming  a  constitutional 
liar ;  while  Jones  would  even  study  and  attend  in  such  a  strange  ab- 
stracted way  as  to  seem  both  listless  and  inattentive.  The  immediate  result 
was,  Brown  was  praised  and  petted,  and  further  spoiled  by  his  injudicious  or 
innocent  teacher, — all  of  which  pleased  him  much ;  while  poor  Jones  was 
often  left  with  only  the  consciousness  of  having  done  the  best  he  could,  ami 
that,  sometimes,  was  poor  comfort. 
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Brown  was  also  sly,  and  often  played  tricks  upon  his  fellows  ;  and  once  or 
twice,  or  thrice,  even,  when  it  would  have  been  to  his  discredit  to  be  found 
out,  he  was  willing  to  conceal  the  truth.  Jones,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
frank,  generous,  and  slow  to  suspect  evil,  or  even  to  detect  evil  motives  in 
others ;  hence  he  was  often  imposed  upon  by  his  more  wily  companions 
Brown  looked  upon  success  as  an  end  to  be  attained,  justifying  any  means 
not  considered  absolutely  dishonest,  judged  by  the  world's  standard.  Jones 
saw  success  as  a  desirable  thing,  only  to  be  obtained  through  unquestioned 
honesty,  judged  by  his  own  ideas  of  right.  Brown  would  never  sell  or  ex 
change  his  commodities,  unless  he  could  see  a  fair  margin  in  his  favor. 
Hence  when  benevolence  or  public  spirit  was  to  be  exercised,  the  amount 
given  was  always  set  over  against  so  much  public  opinion. 

But  I  said  Brown  and  Jones  are  teachers.  So  they  are.  But  they  might 
have  been  almost  anything  else,  in  the  way  of  professional  men,  without  ma- 
terially changing  their  tempers,  habits,  or  characters.  They  would  have  re- 
mained much  the  same,  notwithstanding  the  marked  changes  wrought  in  some 
men  by  their  employments.  As  a  merchant,  Brown  would  have  grown  rich, 
at  the  expense  of  his  customers  ;  though  it  is  probable  they  never  would  have 
known  the  latter.  Jones  would  have  gained  a  competency  and  the  good  will 
of  the  wise  and  good.  As  lawyers,  Jones  would  have  been  trusted ;  Brown 
would  have  been  suspected,  feared  by  some,  courted  by  the  shoddy,  and  de- 
tested by  the  wise  and  good.  As  a  clergyman,  Jones  would  have  won  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers  by  an  honest  presentation  of  the  truth ;  Brown,  by  strat- 
agem and  guile — by  extraneous  efforts.  The  one  would  have  been  the  be- 
loved pastor  of  the  few  — the  other  the  sensation  preacher  of  the  many.  The 
one  would  have  attracted  the  brains,  the  other  the  crowd.  As  artists,  Brown 
would  have  sculptured,  and  painted,  and  sung  for  the  present ;  Jones,  for  the 
future.  As  artisans,  one  would  have  builded,  and  spun,  and  woven  the  shod- 
dy, the  other  the  genuine. 

But  they  became  teachers, — these  two  yonng  men, — and  they  spun,  and 
wove,  and  builded  with  different  material,  with  the  more  enduring  substance 
of  thought,  emotion,  will,  and  character.  Their  fabrics,  in  time,  became  a 
part  of  the  life  force  of  society.  Here  is  where  they  touched  material  inter- 
ests. One  of  Brown's  pupils  became  an  architect,  and  planned  a  public  build- 
ing that  tumbled  down  before  it  was  completed,  and  killed  and  maimed  sev- 
eral workmen.  But  this  was  light  in  comparison  with  the  injury  done  the 
more  enduring  substance  with  which  these  men  builded ;  for  they  were 
teachers ;  more  important  than  any  other  consideration.  They  were  builders 
of  minds  and  morals,  of  governments  and  religions.  They  were  architects 
whose  structures  entered  into  the  fabrics  of  eternity. 

At  first  they  taught  in  country  districts,  where,  unfortunately,  most  green 
•artists  begin.  Brown  taught  to  please  everybody;  but  everybody  having 
slightly  different  notions  from  everybody  else,  he  found  it  difficult  trimming  at 
first;  but  by  dint  of  management  he  soon  contrived  clap-traps  and  show 
enough  to  make  everybody — except  a  few  who  thought  for  themselves — be- 
lieve he  was  a  great  teacher.  Jones  had  studied  his  work  a  little,  and  tried  to 
conform  it  to  the  rules  of  right,  but  failed  to  please  more  than  a  few.  Brown 
by  and  by  became  popular ;  for  he  soon  learned  how  to  cater  to  the  whims  of 
the  people.  Jones  stood  only  fair  ;  for  truth  works  slower  than  error.  One 
thing  was  in  his  favor,  however.  He  remained  longer  in  the  same  district 
than  Brown  did.  He  seemed  to  grow  better  on  close  acquaintance.  Brown 
carried  everything  before  him  for  a  time,  but  in  so  doing,  carried  public  sen- 
timent too  high.  It  reacted,  and  he  was  frequently  compelled  to  seek  new 
fields.  Once  or  twice  he  was  011  the  point  of  leaving  the  profession  perma- 
nently, for  more  congenial  work.  But  he  remained  and  devised  new  plans. 
Jones  also  remained  and  soon  began  to  see  the  depth  of  meaning  in  teaching. 
He  studied  it  as  an  art — studied  education  as  a  science  which  included  all 
the  other  sciences  ;  and  he  tried  to  conform  his  teachings  to  its  great  prin- 
ciples and  laws.  In  this  he  succeeded,  but  it  was  too  slow.  The  age  wanted 
something  faster  than  ever  had  been  before.  The  modes  of  travel  were 
faster  ;  and  a  building  that  required  years  to  complete  in  former  times  was 
now  built  in  a  few  weeks.  Why  should  education  be  so  tardy  ?  Why  not 
hurry  up  the  slow,  poky  growth  of  boys  and  girls  ?  Why  not  hurry  up  the 
educational  machine,  and  grind  them  out  quick  ?  Other  things  were  moved 
by  lightning  and  steam,  why  not  apply  them  to  children  ? 

True,  corn  and  wheat  did  not  grow  any  faster  now  than  they  did  a  thousand 
years  ago,  and  it  required  as  much  time  and  patience  to  raise  an  oak  tree  or 
an  ox  in  these  days  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  Solomon.  But  what  of  that  ? 
Children  were  not  oxen,  nor  oaks,  nor  corn,  nor  wheat.  Brown's  quick  per- 
ception saw  the  advantage,  and  he  soon  joined  issue  with  old  fogyism,  as  he 
called  it.  There  was  certainly  no  need  in  spending  five  or  six  years  in  college 
when  all  the  work,  and  culture,  and  acquisition,  could  be  accomplished  in  ' 


two  years,  at  most.  Colleges  were  a  humbug;  too  much  behind  the  age— (a 
remark  not  without  its  significance).  They  were  contrived  to  extort  money 
from  young  men  and  women.  Six  years  in  college  !  Why,  the  thing  was  ab- 
surd. The  whole  field  of  knowledge,  and  science,  and  literature  could  be 
cultivated  by  the  new  plans  much  more  thoroughly,  in  one  third  the  time. 
Thus  reasoned  our  would-be  reformer.  That  was  just  the  thing.  The  world 
had  long  been  waiting  for  a  revelation,  and  Brown  was  just  the  man  to  lead 
in  the  great  reform  (?)  (so  he  thought).  He  soon  found  a  place  and  means 
for  starting  his  new  educational  machine,  and  here  is  one  of  his  manifestoes 
to  the  people : 

"NOTICE. 

"To  all  young  persons,  of  both  sexes,  who  desire  to  educate  yourselves*  for 
any  of  the  professions,  or  for  business,  I  wish  to  say  this  Normal  reduces  the 
time  and  expense  of  a  thorough  education  more  than  one  half,  as  compared 
with  colleges.  The  course  of  study  which  in  colleges  requires  from  five  to 
six  years,  here  requires  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  years,  while 
the  normal  course  is  more  thorough,  systematic,  and  energetic  than  the  colle- 
giate course." 

This  settled  the  question  ;  and  the  innocent  and  the  ignorant  flocked  like 
sheep  to  this  new  pasture.  True,  some  old  fogies  "could  n't  see  it ;"  but  they 
were  summarily  disposed  of  and  the  thing  was  a  success(?). 

But  where  is  poor  Jones  ?  Alas,  alas  !  He  is  almost  forgotten.  But  still 
a  few  remember  him,  and  he  also  is  called  to  preside  at  a  normal  school. 
Brown  continues  to  advertise  his  patent  nostrums  ;  and,  as  they  cost  but  little 
time,  labor,  and  money,  he  finds  ready  purchasers.  Jones  is  obliged  to  take 
what  is  left;  but,  fortunately,  as  the  scum  or  light  materials  rise  to  the  sur- 
face, the  "leavings"  are  all  the  more  valuable. 

Brown  advertises  to  qualify  teachers  in  a  few  months,  or  to  enable  them  to 
get  a  certificate,  which  seems  to  be  his  idea  of  fitness.  But  even  in  this, 
many  unfortunately  (?)  fail.  Jones,  old  fogy  as  he  is,  says  teachers  should 
not  be  permitted  to  teach  until  they  have  completed  a  thorough  course  of 
training,  both  academic  and  normal;  that  the  only  way  to  elevate  the  teacher 
is  to  elevate  the  teaching.  Brown  advertises  to  make  quick  teachers  ;  Jones, 
to  make  good  ones.  The  one  covers  up  the  deficiencies  by  a  smattering  of 
learning ;  the  other  uncovers  them,  and  reveals  their  real  incompetency  as  a 
means  of  true  culture.  The  one  glazes  over  the  weak  spots ;  the  other 
probes  them  that  they  may  be  healed.  Brown  supplies  teachers  with  what 
they  think  they  need;  Jones,  with  what  he  knows  they  need.  Brown  makes 
superficial  and  conceited  teachers,  and  a  great  many  ;  Jones  makes  thorough 
and  modest  ones,  and  but  a  few.  Brown  breeds  quacks  and  knaves ;  Jones, 
common,  honest  people.  Brown  has  an  attendance  of  1,500,  and  he  makes 
motley;  Jones,  150,  and  barely  makes  a  living.  Question — Who  is  the  suc- 
cessful teacher  ? 


*This  is  the  exact  wording  of  a  notice  of  one  of  the  most  poputous  normal  concerns  i 
this  country. 


THE  GARDEN  OF  THE  HEART. 


Mary  M.  Elcock,  Nebraska. 

WHERE  is  the  material  to  awaken  a  sense  of  the  pure  and  beautiful  in 
the  surroundings  of  our  schoolrooms  ?  We  have  not  the  means  to 
place  in  them  beautiful  paintings  and  exquisite  statuary,  such  as  cultivated 
the  artistic  taste  of  the  nation.  No,  nor  are  our  pupils  ready  to  appreciate 
them.  But,  your  spoken  admiration  of  the  beauties  of  the  landscape,  the  sky 
with  its  delicate  azure  or  deepest  blue  tints,  flecked  with  fleecy  clouds,  (which 
I  used  to  fancy  were  couches  of  the  angels) ;  the  roseate  sunrise,  the  golden 
sunset — "Western  Gates  of  Even,"  the  purple  bluffs,  the  varied  tints  of  green, 
the  bright-hued    flowers  ;  all — illuminated  pages  of  Nature's  book — -show 

"The  unsung  beauty  hid  life's  common  things  below." 
On  the  wall  you  may  place  a  simple  engraving,  a  bright  bit  of  color  or  a 
tasteful  motto  ;  on  your  table  a  dainty  vase.  One  I  saw  years  ago,  on  the 
white  groundwork  a  cluster  of  pansies  and  a  spray  of  lily  of  the  valley  resting 
against  delicate  ferns,  will  be  to  me  a  picture  forever.  Jennie  will  bring  for 
your  vase  some  lovely  Chinese  primroses  and  rose  geranium  leaves.  How 
you  will  enjoy  them  !  At  least,  the  vase  may  hold  some  graceful  grasses  and 
scarlet  berries,  which  tell  "where  bloomed  the  sweet  wild  rose."  Flowers 
with  their  beautiful  significance  and  sweet  lessons  may  be  with  us  every  day, 
making  us  glad  and  grateful.  "When  we  are  happy,  we  most  always  are 
good"  said  a  little  rosebud  of  a  girl. 

What  teacher's  heart  has  not  throbbed  with  love  and  yet  been  burdened 
with  responsibility,  as  he  sat  looking  upon  the  faces  and  into  the  hearts  of 
the  pupils  !    A  few  words  of  "daily  bread,"  a  sweet,  pure  song,  the  prayer 
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our  Master  taught,  and  a  silent  one  that  each  may  sink  into  hearts  to  nourish 
the  seed  sown,  and  we  are  ready  for  class  work. 

"Utilization,  the  making  of  book  knowledge  apoly  to  life's  labor,"  is  a 
grand  thing,  but  if  these  same  book  lessons  can  be  made  available  in  the  lift- 
ing up  of  the  children  to  purer  motives  and  nobler  aspirations,  then  will  it  in- 
deed be  worth  striving  for  each  day. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  an  old  mill,  a  stream  of  water  and  a  well.  These 
will  lead  you  into  the  fields  of  grain,  will  tell  of  the  farmer's  toil  for  bread  for 
his  little  ones,  and  of  the  good  God,  who  sends  the  rain  and  sunshine.  This 
will  remind  you  to  tell  of  the  "cup  of  cold  water,"  but  you  understand  it. 

With  everything,  the  flower,  the  ear  of  corn,  the  feather,  is  a  truth  which  is 
closely  associated  with  precious  life-lessons.  Then,  too,  you  can  weave 
charming  little  stories  from  real  life  to  teach  loving  kindness,  forgiveness, 
helpfulness,  patience.  Is  it  not  better  usually  to  have  true  stories  ?  We 
shall  then  not  see  a  look  of  blank  disappointment,  when  we  answer  the  eager 
inquiry,  "Is  it  true  ?" 

With  larger  pupils  a  wide  field  for  heart  culture  is  afforded  by  the  reading 
lesson,  as  each  may  be  the  vehicle  of  lofty  thought.    For  variety,  select  a 
newspaper  article,  cut  it  in  slips,  number  them  and  distribute  to  the  class, 
t  transfers  it  to  the  slate,  and  in  recitation  the  slips  are  read  as  num- 
d. 

he  beauty  of  the  poem,  the  grandeur  of  the  prose  alone,  will  have  a  soft- 
ig  influence,  but  let  us  make  sure  the  meaning  is  clear  cut.    Let  us  read 
1  them  the  best  thoughts  of  great  writers  and  the  poets.    We  can  always 
.  pure,  elevating  poetry  for  the  comprehension  of  large  and  small.  Let 
•  of  your  most  expressive  readers  read  a  portion  of  some  poem  in  your 
torical  exercises.    For  these  exercises  pupils  may  learn  by  henrt  prose  and 
poetry,  which  will  deepen  the  sensibility  to  the  beautiful,  and  impress  the 
value  of  truth.    Let  a  pupil  take  charge  of  the  exercises,  occasionally,  and 
you  can  in  an  essay  or  rehearsal  sow  a  seed  or  nourish  a  plant  ol  humility, 
honesty,  temperance. 

Day  after  day,  your  natural  philosophy  class  are  before  you,  here  are  gold- 
en opportunities  ;  for  this  science  so  directly  leads  to  Nature.  As  some  one 
has  said,  "Newton  discovered  that  her  atoms  were  lette  s,  her  blades  of  grass 
were  words,  her  phenomena  were  sentences,  and  her  complete  volume  a  grand 
poem  teaching  on  every  page  the  wisdom  and  power  of  an  Almighty  Crea- 
tor." Such  lessons  can  not  but  quicken  into  new  life  and  vigor  all  the  plants 
of  the  heart. 

A  grand  lesson  in  self  denial  is  taught  by  the  example  of  Well  s,  who,  sink- 
ing from  a  delicate  constitution,  went  forth  nightly  in  storm  or  starlight, 
warmth  or  frost,  that  we  might  have  knowledge  of  those  laws  that  bespangle 
the  leaves  and  flowers  with  cooling  drops,  when  they  droop  after  the  heat  of 
summer  day. 

The  experiment  with  reference  to  the  weight  of  air  is  under  consideration. 
We  allude  to  the  incredulity  with  which  Torricelli's  discovery  was  received. 
For  ages  the  air  had  propelled  ships,  impeded  the  progress  of  men  and  cast 
down  their  works.  But  no  man  ever  dreamed  that  weight  was  necessary  for 
momentum.  We  observe  that  during  all  the  centuries,  had  stood  in  the  in- 
spired volume,  waiting  for  man's  comprehension,  "He  gave  to  the  air  its 
weight." 

We  were  discussing  the  pet  science  of  the  day,  meteorology,  in  the  physical 
geography  class.  The  fluctuations  and  variations  of  the  weather  have  hitherto 
baffled  all  attempts  at  unraveling,  but  at  length  perseverance  and  skill  tri- 
umphed and  a  single  man  in  one  place  predicts  weather  for  a  continent. 
God's  word  has  always  insisted  that  the  whole  department  was  under  law. 
"The  wind  goelh  toward  the  south  and  turneth  about  into  the  north,  it 
whirleth  about  continually  and  the  wind  returneth  again  according  to  his 
circuits."  We  were  thus  impressed  with  the  fact,  that  when  we  note  the  dis- 
covery of  scientific  truth,  not  simply  theory,  we  return  to  a  passage  of  Divine 
word  obscure  before,  now  clear  as  sunlight. 

Not  long  since  the  emancipation  proclamation  claimed  our  attention. 
Willie,  his  voice  eager  with  feeling,  narrates  the  causes  which  made  it  neces 
sary.  Mollie  portrays  the  grand  life  which  was  the  "oracle  and  interpreter  of 
national  necessity."  The  class  read  the  proclamation.  Ida  tells  of  the  joy 
with  which  it  was  received,  and  the  hearts  of  the  class  pulsate  with  sympathy 
for  the  oppressed.  Then  we  add  our  mite  hoping  to  quicken  trust  and 
patriotism. 

Your  geometry  class  have  been  at  work  on  the  problem  inscribing  a  circle 
in  a  triangle.  You  remember  your  own  achievement.  Fannie  turns  tri- 
umphantly from  the  wall.  It  is  accomplished.  She  has  had  a  lesson  in  pa- 
tience and  perseverance  and  is  feeling  the  glow  of  success.    In  a  moment 


her  probable  future  flits  before  you,  the  presiding  genius  of  a  household.  You 
remark,  "Life  is  like  that  circle  in  one  respect,  we  come  constantly  around  to 
the  same  thing  we  thought  we  had  done  yesterday  ;  and  yet,  if  each  act  ap- 
proaches perfectness  of  completion  even  as  the  circle  touches  the  sides  of  the 
triangle,  our  lives  will  become  almost  perfect  circles,  symbols  of  completeness 
and  beauty." 

In  our  schools  the  intermission  too  often  is  a  time  for  the  jarring  and  bruis- 
ing of  these  tender  heart  plants.  There  is  no  intelligent  exercise.  Pupils 
stand  in  groups,  and  slang  too  often  makes  the  conversation  "expressive." 
Where  slang  is  exuberant,  thoughts  of  beanty  can  not  thrive.  Modesty,  with 
too  many  of  our  dear  girls,  is,  we  sadly  fear,  overshadowed  by  the  coarse, 
rank -growing  herb,  assurance.  We  would  not  have  our  boys  weak,  effem- 
inate creatures,  or  our  girls  prudish,  languishing  misses.  No,  plenty  of  steam 
up  grade  is  a  grand  thing.  On  the  play-ground,  truth  and  cheat,  good  humor 
and  anger,  kindness  and  rudeness  wage  a  moral  conflict,  resulting  sometimes 
in  physical  strife.  What  shall  be  done  to  raise  up  the  bruised  plants  ?  The 
idea  that  it  would  be  manly  to  dispense  with  collars  and  deprive  others  of  the 
same  once  entered  the  mind  of  a  boy,  as  St.  Nicholas  would  say,  a  "tolerably 
bad  boy."  A  conflict  arose.  What  was  to  be  done  with  the  offenders?  Sus- 
pension ?  The  teacher  sat  with  saddened  heart.  Finally  in  a  low  grave 
voice,  "Boys  if  you  will  promise  to  not  get  into  any  more  difficulty,  I  will 
pardon  this  offense.  Otherwise  I  must  report  it  to  the  Board."  Silence 
again  ;  the  boys  look  undecided  and  the  teacher's  heart  goes  up  in  silent 
prayer.  Again  in  gentle  but  decided  tones,  "I  consider  your  word  as  good 
as  a  written  promise,  but  if  you  are  ready  you  may  write  one." 

After  some  time  one  boy,  then  another,  came  up  shyly  with  it.  Curious 
notes  they  were  but  to  the  point.  We  read  next  morning,  "He  that  is  slow 
to  anger  is  better  than  the  mighty  ;  and  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that 
taketh  a  city."    Their  word  remained  inviolate. 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS* 


FELLOW  teachers  and  friends  of  education  :  Once  again  a  distinct  organ- 
ization of  teachers  meets  to  consider  the  management  of  schools — to 
remedy  their  defects  and  improve  their  methods.  A  year  and  a  half  of  ob- 
servation and  experience  has  elapsed  since  this  Association  held  its  meeting 
at  Rock  Island.  The  fear  of  merging  this  well-established  society  of  school 
principals  into  the  largest  of  state  organizations  has  proved,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  wise  committee,  to  be  ill-founded.  It  is  hoped  the  lime  will  never 
come  when  a  state  so  large  as  ours,  and  having  a  system  of  schools  so  extend- 
ed, and  giving  training  to  children  of  various  nationalities,  can  not  maintain 
an  association  the  specific  object  of  which  shall  be  the  discussion  of  themes  to 
make  the  graded  schools  of  Illinois  more  efficient.  Ours  is  a  special  work. 
Through  the  long  list  of  generalities  and  isolated  questions  upon  almost  every 
topic  of  school  labor  come  the  important  subjects  of  salaries,  permanency  of 
situations,  text-books,  examinations,  promotions,  courses  of  study,  discipline, 
each  of  which  is  of  great  interest  to  us. 

Since  last  we  met,  there  has  been  a  marked  gain  in  the  formation  and 
methodizing  of  work  in  the  high  schools  of  the  state.  The  closing  exercises 
of  these  schools  were  never  before  attended  with  so  much  enthusiasm,  nor 
participated  in  by  so  many  graduates.  While  an  objection  may  be  raised  to 
graduating  pupils  from  public  schools  at  an  early  age,  with  only  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  the  elements  of  mathematics,  science,  and  literature,  it  may  be  stated 
that  retaining  such  pupils  long  enough  (two  or  three  years)  to  do  that  much  of 
the  work  is  better  for  them  than  to  disperse  in  the  grammar  grades.  Nor 
must  we  overlook  the  effect  of  retaining  in  the  several  villages  and  cities  of 
the  state  a  large  number  of  the  brightest  and  best  pupils  who  might  otherwise 
enter  permanently  into  the  various  avocations  of  life.  It  may  be  further 
stated  that  since  the  establishment  of  high  schools  in  connection  with  the 
graded  system,  the  number  of  pupils  taking  a  college  course  has  been  greatly 
increased. 

The  subject  of  salaries  merits  a  passing  notice.  Time,  the  leveler  of  all 
things,  is  fast  breaking  down  distinctions,  but  does  not  always  place  merit 
where  it  belongs,  nor  reward  it  as  it  deserves  While  the  salaries  of  teach- 
ers have  suffered  a  perceptible  decline  throughout  the  state  during  the  last 
year,  it  is  thought  there  are  a  few  well-defined  causes. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  decline  in  the  price  of  labor  is  due,  in  part,  to 
the  decline  in  the  values  of  the  products  of  labor,  brought  about  largely  by 
the  increase  and  perfection  of  human  mechanisms,  as  well  as  by  the  general 
stagnation  of  business,  resulting  from  the  check  given  to  improvements.  All 
the  great  corporations  of  the  country  have  been  compelled  to  reduce  the 
waees  of  their  employes.  It  is  not  strange  that  a  large  circle  of  school  officials 
has  felt  this  influence  and  acted  upon  it.  So  far  as  these  causes  affect  us,  we 
must  be  patient.  If  indications  mean  anything,  we  shall  soon  be  called  to  be- 
lieve that  in  some  places  political  chicanery  has  laid  its  hands  upon  the  sal- 
eries  of  teachers  to  secure  political  preferment.  That  education  and  politics 
are  mixing  is  a  lamentable  truth.  Expressing  our  regrets  will  not  correct 
the  evil.  As  teachers  we  can  do  no  less  than  to  make  our  theory  and  prac- 
tice purely  educational.  Nor  should  teachers  feel  that  a  reduction  of  salaries 
necessarily  means  a  decline  in  the  appreciation  of  services  or  a  hint  to  look 
for  another  position.  Boards  have  one  side  of  this  question  to  manage — the 
business  side — and  the  teachers  another — the  school  view.  It  is  a  truth  that 
popular  clamor,  so  called,  does  not  always  represent  the  true  sentiment  of  the 
place  in  which  it  is  raised.  Too  often  it  represents  neither  the  wealth  nor  the 
intelligence  of  a  community.  False  analogies  are  sometimes  made  and  lead 
inevitably  to  false  conclusions.  This  is  true  in  the  comparison  of  physical 
and  mental  labor.    There  are  some  things  that  cannot  be  quoted  in  the  col- 
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umn  for  stocks,  nor  receive  a  money  estimate  in  the  quotations  of  the  markets. 
Among  them  are:  Genius,  Talent,  Moral  Worth,  and  The  Ability  and 
Tact  to  Conduct  a  School.  We  firmly  believe  that  any  value  placed  upon 
these  by  a  community  can  never  depreciate.  They  have  intrinsic  value.  A 
man  may  be  worth  $l,ooo  in  one  place  and  $i  ,500  in  another  according  to 
the  tests  applied  by  these  different  localities. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  are  subject  to  the  same  influences  as  those  of  other 
professions:  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  much  friction  between  boards  and 
teachers  may  be  avoided  by  taking  a  more  general  outlook  of  the  whole  situ- 
ation, and  that  salaries  are  generally  raised  on  the  score  of  merit,  and  re- 
duced from  influences  not  under  our  control. 

Good  teachers  are  not  too  long  in  one  school.  Permanent  positions  come 
from  fitness  for  places  fidelity  to  school  interests,  a  recognition  of  the  de- 
mands of  society,  hard  work,  and  freedom  from  the  petty  strifes  and  political 
intrigues  of  the  neighborhood.  It  is  cheering  to  know  that  boards  of  educa- 
tion  generally  are  pleased  to  reward  that  teacher  possessing  such  qualifications 
with  steady  employment,  and  generally  grade  promotions  and  salaries  on  suc- 
cessful experience.  The  average  loss  to  a  school  by  change  of  teachers  of 
equal  ability  is  about  one  term,  and  this  loss  is  known  and  felt  by  all  the  par- 
ties intelligently  interested  in  the  school.  If  there  is  one  feature  of  our 
work  more  encoraging  than  another  it  is  the  desire  of  our  employers  to  retain 
our  faithful  assistants.  Every  principal  is  deeply  interested  in  the  examinations 
and  promotions  of  his  school.  His  pleasure  comes  from  those  pupils  that  come 
under  the  rules  for  promotion — his  trouble  from  the  exceptions.  In  the  midst  of 
all  the  rigidity  of  grading  it  is  a  pleasure  to  state  a  growing  tendency  to  flexibil- 
ity. There  are  pupils  placed  in  the  mi  dst  of  circumstances  they  cannot  con- 
trol, who,  from  lack  of  advantages,  necessary  absence  from  school,  and  want 
of  home  training,  form  some  of  these  exceptions.  No  school  is  without 
them.  Such  pupils  cannot  pass  grade.  Another  class  lack  a  sufficient 
amount  of  that  tissue  known  as  the  organ  of  the  mind.  And  some  possessing 
everything  but  effort  fail  continually.  It  is  with  all  these  classes  of  pupils  that 
the  principal  of  a  public  school  has  to  do.  His  treatment  of  them  gives  success 
or  failure.  Our  plea  is  for  this  unfortunate  class.  Patrick  Henry,  Webster, 
Vanderbilt,  and  Lincoln  were  among  those  who  could  not  pass  grade,  apply 
ing  our  tests  for  promotion.  Pains  taking  with  the  unfortunate  pupils  of  our 
schools  will  do  much  to  correct  an  evil  and  popularize  the  graded  system. 
On  this  point  we  are  apt  to  grow  pedagogic.  That  there  will  ever  be  a  truer 
test  for  promotions  than  written  examinations  we  do  not  expect.  Experience 
may  have  suggested  to  some  of  our  number  ihat  an  estimate  of  the  working 
<apacit\  of  a  pupil  would  enable  us  to  more  certainly  predict  his  success  or 
failure  in  higher  work.  How  often  do  marks  deceive  us  !  Some  of  thein  are 
acquired  by  the  unremitting  effort  of  pupils  wanting  in  natural  ability,  and 
others  by  the  exercise  of  the  rare  faculties  of  perception  and  memory.  The 
future  ofsuch  pupils  is  easily  told.  Work  always  wins.  Talent  may.  We 
believe  the  opinion  of  a  good  teacher  as  to  the  general  conduct  and  the  work- 
ing power  of  the  pupil  should  have  a  place  in  the  final  estimate  for  promo- 
tion. Much  of  the  complaint  against  our  graded  schools  comes  from  the  de 
nial  to  parents  and  pupils  of  the  choice  of  studies  from  the  course.  So  long 
as  our  schools  depend  upon  popular  support  they  must  have  popular  sym- 
pathy. The  voice  of  the  people  must  be  heard.  Something  of  the  character* 
of  the  American  people  can  be  judged  by  their  willing  acceptance  of  full  dic- 
tation as  to  the  studies  to  be  pursued  by  their  children.  When  the  pressure 
of  hard  times  brings  the  demand  of  the  parent  for  the  labor  of  his  child,  or 
the  plea  for  more  individuality  in  our  work  is  raised,  it  is  better  for  us  and 
our  schools  to  pause  and  examine  than  to  refuse  to  listen  We  are  aware  that 
the  election  of  studies  by  the  pupil  or  parent  to  a  very  limited  degree  in  a 
graded  school  raises  a  very  complex  problem,  but  we  believe  the  school  prin- 
cipals of  Illinois  can  solve  it.  In  such  schools  as  have  a  well  defined  high 
school  course  and  no  diploma  to  be  given  only  on  its  entire  completion,  we 
apprehend  we  can  see  a  partial  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

In  close  connection  with  this  topic  is  the  very  important  one  of  insisting 
upon  all  pupils  taking  the  full  course.  As  has  been  intimated,  exceptions  in 
school  matters  cause  most  of  the  trouble.  Important  decisions  from  the  su- 
preme courts  of  different  states  declare  that  beyond  the  statutory  list  of  studies 
the  parent's  choice  is  final  and  valid.  As  all  cases  of  refusal  to  comply  with 
the  prescribed  plan  of  a  school  is  at  once  referred  to  the  principal,  this  sub- 
ject becomes  one  of  much  moment  to  us.  If  our  public  schools  taught  only 
the  studies  required  by  law,  how  little  would  be  taught !  When  we  think  of 
the  essentials  of  true  culture  not  ennumerated  in  the  list — music,  drawing, 
composition,  declamation,  attention  to  habits,  absence  of  profanity,  falsehood 
and  theft,  and  the  positive  teaching  of  chaste  language,  truth  and  respect  for 
the  rights  of  others,  we  readily  see  that  the  teaching  of  the  list  omitted  goes 
much  farther  toward  developing  true  manhood  than  the  teaching  of  the  list 
prescribed.  If  conservatism  is  to  be  condemned  in  politicians,  it  is  certainly 
to  be  commended  in  teachers.  So  long  as  the  efficiency  of  public  schools 
depends  upon  popular  sympathy  and  support,and  so  long  as  the  results  of  cer-' 
tain  endeavors  to  secure  unwilling  compliance  to  right,  just,  beneficial  rules 
are  met  by  adverse  decision  in  law,  we  cannot  be  too  cautious.  New  York 
and  Illinois  have  furnished  decisions  from  which  there  is  no  appeal.  Actual 
collision  of  principals  and  boards  of  education  with  parents  is  to  be  deprecated, 
•whatever  the  cause,  but  especially  when  the  result  can  be  so  certainly  pre- 
dicted. 

Acknowledging  that  aggregation  implies  system,  and  system  begets  exact- 
ness, and  that  a  graded  school  is  the  highest  type  of  method  in  mental  work, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  exactness  cannot  b  pushed  beyond  the  limits  of 
law.  The  successful  completion  of  any  branch  of  study  means  its  agreeable 
and  harmonious  prosecution.  Private  schools  founded  upon  no  law  but  cus- 
tom bring  to  a  satisfactory  close  their  full  and  valuable  courses  of  study.  The 
agreement  of  three  parties,  the  faculty,  the  parents,  and  the  pupils,  is  needed 


as  much  in  public  as  in  private  schools.  Outside  of  the  provisions  of  the 
school  law,  this  agreement  is  secured  in  the  same  way  in  both  cases.  Finally, 
the  diploma  under  the  entire  control  of  the  board  of  education  will  regulate 
the  excuses  that  come  from  pupils  determined  to  complete  a  full  covrse.  The 
difficulties  in  question  are  not  imaginary.  It  is  our  duty  to  seek  a  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  them. 

There  is  one  topic  which  can  interest  us  only  in  the  possibility  of  its  be- 
coming a  law.  I  refer  to  the  bill  providing  for  the  "Uniformity  of  Text- 
books." The  present  condition  of  the  bill  relieves  us  of  any  anxiety  for  two 
years,  and  it  is  hoped  that  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  the  costly  experience 
of  our  sister  state,  Minnesota,  will  prove  a  timely  warning  to  our  Illinois  leg- 
islators. It  is  hard  to  keep  from  crying  out  against  the  enormity  of  such  a 
fraud  as  Mr.  Smith's  bill  proposes.  While  it  would  strike  out  of  use  two  and  a 
half  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  books,  it  would  require  two  and  a  half  mill- 
ions of  capital  to  replace  them.  Such  a  bill  would  create  the  very  thing  it  was 
intended  to  prevent — a  monopoly.  It  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
law  on  free  trade  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as 
provided  for  by  Article  I,  Section  9.  It  supposes  a  thing  not  practicable,  the 
adaptation  of  books  for  graded  schools  to  those  of  the  districts.  Such  a  bill 
would  convert  school  officers  into  book-sellers,  and  establish  a  precedent  by 
state  authority  which  would  amount  to  a  full  dictation  to  consumers,  of  price, 
kind,  amount,  and  place  of  purchase.  Lastly,  such  a  bill  would  aim  a  fatal 
blow  at  the  frequent  revision  and  the  approximate  perfection  of  text-books  by 
taking  away  the  true  stimulus  to  both,  competition.  The  bill  is  at  present 
djad,  and  but  little  fear  need  be  entertained  of  its  resurrection. 

Your  indulgence  is  asked  for  calling  your  attention  to  one  of  the  many 
lessons  taught  us  by  the  Centennial.  Not  a  little  wonder  was  manifested  by 
the  American  schoolmaster  at  the  number  and  simplicity  of  the  illustrations 
in  every  department  of  science  by  our  distant  neighbors  from  Sweden.  No 
one  could  fail  to  notice  that  every  nook  and  corner  of  that  rude  but  neat 
school-house  was  cro.vded  to  overflowing  with  a  full  variety  of  native  speci- 
mens of  bugs,  plants,  stones,  grains,  woods,  while  philosophy  and  chemistry 
were  represented  by  apparatus  much  fuller,  if  simpler,  than  is  found  in  many 
of  the  high  schools  of  our  state ;  and  this,  we  are  told,  was  only  a  sample  of 
the  common  high  school  of  Sweden. 

Nearly  all  of  us  are  brought  in  contact  directly  or  indirectly  with  this  illustra- 
tive work.  Can  we  not  do  something  to  correct  the  impression  that  apparatus  and 
specimens  must  be  furnished  o\U  schools?  Can  we  not  show,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  we  have  yet  done,  that  we  can  procure  them?  Our  pupils  should  be 
taught  that  every  field  and  pond,  every  bush  and  shrub  should  yield  its  treas- 
ure— animate  or  inanimate — for  their  careful  study.  They  should  be  encour- 
aged to  believe  that  every  article  of  apparatus  honestly  secured,  or  carefully 
improvised  by  them,  is  much  more  likely  to  be  understood  than  if  furnished 
to  order.  And  one  thing  more.  They  should  be  urged  to  accompany  every 
step  of  scientific  investigation  with  the  actual  handling  of  specimens  and  the 
ready  manipulation  of  apparatus.  They  need  books,  but  in  the  study  of  na- 
ture they  need  nature  herself.  They  need  the  printed  explanation  of  laws, 
but  they  should  also  be  able  to  show  the  demonstration  of  them.  In  this  re 
gard  there  is  but  little  danger  of  reaching  an  extreme. 

It  is  quite  useless  to  mention  the  many  topics  that  are  of  known  interest  to 
us,  or  to  comment  upon  them,  when  they  will  be  likely  to  receive  their  full 
share  of  attention  in  your  discussions.  Two  things  are  as  true  of  our  work  as 
of  the  business  enterprises  about  us— generalization  in  laying  our  plans,  and  the 
strictest  observance  of  minuti£e  in  executing  them. 

I  am  reminded  by  the  importance  of  the  subjects  before  us  and  by  the  short 
time  given  for  their  discussion  that  this  exercise  should  be  short.  A  plea  and 
a  single  allusion  and  I  have  done.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  the  Principals'  Associ- 
ation of  this  state  is  kept  a  distinct  organization  as  its  founders  intended. 
Let  us  not  deprive  ourselves  of  its  benefits  by  allowing  its  annual  return  to  be 
disregarded.  Such  is  the  character  of  our  work,  and  the  need  of  a  survey  of 
the  whole  field  of  our  labor,  that  we  cannot  do  well  without  it. 

Fellow  Teachers:  To-day,  220,000  soldiers  subject  to  the  nod  of  the 
Czar  of  the  Russian  Empire  are  driving  into  and  out  of  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Balkan  the  hordes  of  the  Turkish  army  that  oppose  tbem.  The  banks  of  the 
Danube  are  drenched  with  human  gore.  The  air  is  filled  with  the  smoke  of 
battle  and  rent  with  bursting  shells.  The  advancing  army  are  fast  battering 
down  the  approach  to  the  crescent  city  of  the  east.  The  duration  or  results  of 
this  war  no  man  can  safely  predict.  It  is  not  a  war  lor  the  triumph  ol  mind, 
such  as  led  Copernicus  to  nightly  assault  the  starry  hosts  of  heaven,  or  Gen. 
Newton  to  loosen  the  sea-girl  rocks  of  Hell-Gate.  It  is  simply  a  contest  for 
acquisition  of  territory  and  the  establishment  of  military  power. 

To-day,  an  army  of  250,000  teachers,  heeding  the  mandate  of  no  emperor, 
bending  the  knee  to  no  kingly  declarations,  scattered  all  over  the  grandest 
republic  of  earth,  in  conventions  like  this,  by  the  sea-shore,  on  the  mountain 
slope,  over  prairies  and  lakes,  and  in  river  valleys,  are  seeking  by  friendly 
discussion,  by  explorations,  by  observation,  by  rest,  to  renew  the  vigor  of 
body  and  to  increase  the  stores  of  intellectual  wealth,  that,  in  the  coming 
autumn,  they  may  marshal  anew  their  battalions  against  the  strong-holds  of 
ignorance.  Their  banner  bears  no  ingenious  device,  but  its  folds  are  em- 
blazoned with  the  motto,  "Universal  Education,"  the  very  sight  of  which  has 
favorably  affected  the  continents  of  the  globe  and  the  islands  of  the  sea. 

We  are  a  part  of  this  army.  A  truer  band  never  met.  With  separate  in- 
terests, but  one  desire,  our  work  is  for  posterity  and  our  true  reward  in  the 
Hereafter. 

May  the  brotherhood  of  our  profession  keep  aiive  the  glow  of  geniality,  in- 
fuse new  lifeinto  our  labor,  and  deepen  the  desire  for  self  culture,  so  that  the 
nine  millions  of  American  children  shall  be  able  to  choose  from  their  ranks 
those  whose  loyalty  to  the  cause  will  enable  them  to  take  up  the  work  when 
we  shall  have  laid  it  down. 
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Musical  Department. 

Editor,  W.  L.  Smith,  East  Saginaw,  Michigan. 
MUSICIANS  AS  MEN  OF  CULTURE. 


IT  has  long  been  considered  an  axiom,  that  the  more  general  information  a 
man  has  acquired,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  succeed  in  a  particular  profes- 
sion.   The  opinion  is  a  sound  one,  proved  so  by  general  analogy.    The  men- 
tal exercise  gained  in  one  branch  of  study  is  an  assistance  in  other  directions. 
But  while  this  rule  has  been  generally  acknowledged  as  regarding  mankind  in 
general,  the  musical  fraternity  have  been  in  a  great  measure  counted  out  of 
its  operations  and  considered  as  exceptions.    How  common  is  the  remark, 
"He  doesn't  know  much ;"  "He  can  hardly  spell  correctly;"  "It  is  impos- 
sible to  read  his  writing ;"  "He  is  an  old  stick."    But  the  reply  is,  "True, 
but  he  is  a  good  musician."    Why  is  it  that  the  profession  of  music  is  the 
only  one  in  which  we  expect  to  find  but  little  intelligence,  cultivation,  breadth 
of  idea,  or  understanding  of  matters  outside  this  particular  art  ?    Does  mu- 
lius  cover,  like  charity,  a  multitude  of  sins  ?    Is  there  the  immoral 
of  any  other  profession  who  enjoys  such  undisputed  access  to  respect- 
:les  as  the  immoral  musician?    Is  there  any  other  professional  man, 
articular  genius  or  excellence  in  his  chosen  profession  is  such  a  shield 
:neral  lack  of  education,  not  to  mention  lapses  from  rectitude  ?  The 
s  plain  to  any  honest  observer.    Why  has  the  profession  fallen  under 
d-natured  ban,  this  charitable  condemnation  ?    Why  do  we  require 
nary  guest  to  observe  the  customs  of  cultivated  and  polite  society, 
while  me  talented  performer  is  allowed  to  manifest  little  eccentricities  of 
breeding,  and  sit  in  the  drawing-room  speechless,  unless  the  conversation  as- 
sume the  form  of  an  argument  for  or  against  Liszt  or  Wagner.    Perhaps  the 
toleration  of  the  short-comings  of  musicians  is  not  wholly  misplaced.  The 
real  musical  genius  is  a  peculiar  organization,  and  as  such,  susceptible,  in  a 
greater  degree  than  the  ordinary  human  being,  to  the  more  subtile  influences 
that  affect  the  spiritual  nature.    But  this  fact  indicates  the  remedy  for  the 
evils  to  which  they  are  exposed.    Such  persons  need  a  larger  training  of  the 
understanding,  a  greater  cultivation  of  the  perceptions  as  a  counterbalance  to 
the  keenness  of  the  emotional  nature.    They  actually  demand  it.    In  this 
day  music  is  a  recognized  art.    It  is  a  household  god.    Its  professors,  nay,  its 
ministers  are  welcomed,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  to  the  best  circles  of  society. 
Is  it  not  time  that  they  should  aspire  to  a  broader  culture — a  better  education 
even  we  would  say  ?    Why  should  not  the  pianist,  the  vocalist,  who  delight 
the  company  with  sonata  and  song,  be  capable  of  joining  intelligently  in  the 
conversation,  when  it  treats  of  science,  art,  poetry,  literature — yea,  and 
considering  his  frequent  situations  and  temptations,  morals  and  religion? 
Many  earnest  and  thoughtful  minds  are  now  asking  this  question.    A  single 
idea  has  wrought  much  mischief  in  the  profession,  and  that  is,  that  music  and 
other  studies  could  not  be  pursued  together.    That  if  the  man  or  woman  was 
to  study  music,  everything  else  should  stand  aside  ;  and  the  literary  professions 
talk  the  same.    We  are  now  speaking  of  those  who  are  studying  music  as  a 
profession.    Is  not  this  view  a  mistaken  one  ?   If  the  organs  of  the  natural 
body  shrivel  to  inefficiency  when  their  proper  functions  are  neglected  or  de- 
nied, can  the  mind,  the  real  man,  escape  the  operations  of  the  same  invariable 
aw  ?    And  if  our  students  in  music  violate  this  law  of  their  nature,  can  we 
wonder  that  we  see  so  many  brilliant  musicians,  perfect  in  their  artistic  call- 
ing, but  painfully  deformed  intellectually,  and  perhaps  morally  f    The  spirit 
of  the  age  is  demanding  more  of  its  leaders  in  all  branches  of  literature, 
science,  and  art  than  any  previous  epoch  of  history.    The  men  of  one  idea 
are  being  lost  in  the  crowd  of  aspirants  for  success  and  fame.    Greater  per- 
fection is  demanded  in  every  pursuit,  and  the  men  of  the  broadest  culture  are 
the  men  who  win.    Let  our  musicians  read  aright  the  signs  of  the  times,  and 
take  their  places  in  the  world,  not  only  as  musicians,  but  as  men. —  Vox  Hu- 
fnana. 

While  it  is  too  true  that  many  musicians  are  not,  intellectually  or  morally, 
the  men  that  their  profession  should  demand,  it  is  with  pleasure  we  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  there  are,  also,  many  excellent  music  teachers,  whose  intel- 
lectual ability  is  as  bright,  whose  mental  attainments  are  as  extended,  as  those 
of  any  other  profession,  and  against  whose  moral  character  nothing  can  be 
said.  Such  men  are  rapidly  appearing  among  the  ranks  of  the  musical  pro- 
fession, while  the  drunken  libertines  of  "one  idea"  are  as  rapidly  disappear- 
ing, and  it  is  a  cause  for  congratulation  that  a  discriminating  public  is  already 
beginning  to  make  a  distinction  in  favor  of  the  former. 


The  East. 

Conducted  by  Prof.  Edward  Johnson,  34  Oxford  Street,  Lynn,  Mass. 

THE  Mass.  State  Board  of  Education  held  a  special  meeting  on  Monday, 
July  16,  and  among  other  business  transacted  it  was  voted,  in  view  of  the 
great  demand  for  teachers'  institutes  in  the  state,  to  increase,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary,  the  number  to  be  held  during  the  coming  autumn,  provided 
that  the  expenses  for  these  institutes  do  not  exceed  the  appropriation  for  the 
same.  The  Board  has  made  arrangements  for  a  thorough  organization  of  the 
institutes.  The  Secretary  and  agents  are  to  mark  out  a  course  of  studies  to 
be  pursued,  and  the  teaching  is  all  to  be  done  in  accordance  with  a  method 
that  is  recommended  to  be  followed  in  schools.  The  institute  teachers  are  to 
be  provided  with  simple  apparatus  and  natural  objects  to  be  used  in  teaching, 
as  the  means  of  illustrating  what  is  taught.  Some  member  of  the  Board  will 
always  be  in  attendance  to  encourage  by  his  presence  and  instruct  by  his  words. 
A  new  method  is  henceforth  to  be  employed  in  admitting  deaf  mutes  to  the 
different  schools  established  for  their  instruction.  A  committee,  consisting  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  and  the  principals  of  the  schools  was  appointed, 
and  requested  to  meet  twice  in  the  year  at  Boston,  Springfield,  or  Northamp- 
ton, for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  applicants  or  their  applications,  and  to 
determine  into  which  of  the  schools  the  persons  applying  had  better  be  sent 
—  whether  into  the  Boston,  or  the  Hartford,  or  into  the  Northampton  school. 
While  the  Board  are  highly  gratified  at  the  good  results  already  attained  by 
the  normal  schools,  they  desire  that,  as  soon  as  practicable,  the  standard  for 
admission  and  graduation  at  these  schools  shall  be  raised,  and  that  the  train- 
ing in  them  shall  be  as  thoroughly  professional  as  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. Mr.  Swinerton,  who  has  been  chosen  to  take  Mr.  Hill's  place  as 

Principal  of  the  High  School  in  Lynn  at  the  commencement  of  the  fall  term, 
is  a  native  of  Taunton,  and  about  forty  years  of  age.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1858,  and  since  that  time  has  devoted  himself  to  teaching. 
For  the  past  eleven  years  he  has  filled  the  position  of  Principal  of  the  High 
School  at  Taunton,  having  previously  occupied  a  subordinate  position  in  the 
same  school.  He  is  believed  to  possess  superior  qualifications  for  the  posi- 
tion, to  which  he  was  elected  with  great  unanimity  from  among  forty  appli- 
cants, many  of  whom  had  first  class  recommendafions. 

Practical  Hints  and  Exercises. 

m  Editor,  Mrs.  Kate  B.  Ford,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

KINDERGARTEN  RULES. 

Mrs.  Louise  Pollock,  Washington,  D.  C. 

LITTLE  quarrels  among  children  can  quickly  be  brought  to  an  end  by 
gathering  them  around  you  for  a  little  story.    Still  better  if  the  story 
shows  the  ridiculous  side  of  the  previous  quarrel. 

16.  A  wise  mother  on  hearing  a  child  fret  gives  it  something  to  eat,  before 
settling  the  question  of  right  or  wrong.  Many  little  ones,  when  hungry,  be- 
come troublesome  ;  but  they  do  not  know  what  troubles  them,  or  they  are  too 
much  absorbed  in  their  play  to  think  of  their  physical  wants. 

17.  Avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  praising  of  a  child's  natural  talents  in  his 
presence.    His  good  action  may  be  encouraged  by  judicious  praise. 

18.  Always  appeal  to  the  higher  faculties  when  you  wish  the  child  to  do 
anything,  not  to  the  selfish  ones,  showing  how  much  it  will  gain  by  the  opera- 
tion. 

19.  In  punishing  follow  the  example  of  nature,  which  permits  no  delays,  no 
excuses.  If  a  toy  has  been  broken  that  did  not  belong  to  the  child,  make 
him  replace  it.  In  case  of  moral  wrong-doing,  withhold  some  customary  ca- 
resses. 

20.  When  a  little  child  has  been  striking  or  scratching  an  older  one,  I 
have,  on  hearing  the  complaint,  taken  the  older  one,  and  holding  the  little 
one  on  my  lap,  inquired  gently  into  the  case,  did  the  same  thing  to  the  little 
one  in  an  inquiring  manner,  to  find  out  if  that  was  the  way  the  little  one  did. 
Then  asked  the  older  one  to  do  the  same  to  the  little  one.  I  never  saw  it 
done.  The  tears  of  the  older  one  would  always  change  to  smiles,'  and  he 
would  look  at  the  little  offender,  shake  his  head,  and  turn  away.  The  little 
one  felt  he  deserved  punishment,  but  owing  to  the  generosity  of  the  older  one 
he  escaped  it.    Thus  the  bond  of  affection  was  strengthened. 

21.  Try  not  to  promise  what  you  cannot  perform. 

22.  Do  not  expect  good  manners  from  your  child,  unless  you  use  them  to- 
ward him. 
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23.  Never  use  ridicule  to  improve  manners,  especially  before  company. 

24.  Always  accept  all  the  children's  little  gifts  of  food,  or  otherwise,  even 
if  it  has  cost  them  a  little  self-sacrifice  to  make  the  offer.  The  discipline  to 
his  selfishness  was  when  he  made  up  his  mind. 

25.  A  child  should  not  be  allowed  to  express  a  dislike  to  anything  which 
cannot  be  helped.  The  race  of  grumblers  would  soon  die  out  if  all  children 
were  so  trained,  that  never  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twelve  did  they  utter 
a  complaint  without  being  gently  reminded  that  it  was  foolish  and  disagreea- 
ble in  them  to  do  so. 

26.  One  of  Frobel's  general  rules  is  to  leave  a  child  as  much  to  itself  as 
possible,  and  so  far  as  it  may  be  done  without  injury  to  the  child.  Allow  it 
to  gain  its  own  experience.  Refrain  from  giving  positive  commands  to  a 
small  child,  also  too  much  cautioning  or  forbidding,  unless  it  is  necessary. 

27.  Always  treat  children  with  the  respect  shown  to  older  people  ;  it  will 
always  give  them  dignity  and  self  respect,  and  they  will  feel  above  doing  sly 
or  contemptible  actions. 

28.  Be  careful  and  not  make  the  shortcomings  ot  others  a  too  frequent 
theme  of  conversation  at  your  table  before  your  children  ;  rather  praise  and 
point  out  the  good  you  have  experienced  and  observed  in  others. 

29.  Practice  what  you  preach. 

30.  Never  punish  in  anger. 


THE  PROPER  USE  OF  WORDS. 


CONCERT  RECITATION. 


A CONCERT  recitation,  when  it  is  done  well,  is  a  very  pretty  exercise, 
which  is  its  highest  due  ;  for  a  wise  teacher  will  be  careful  how  she 
trusts  much  to  such  for  veritable  and  truthful  teaching. 

I  have  seen  somewhere  how  a  person  went  into  a  school  and  listened  to 
the  repeating  of  the  twenty-third  Psalm.  The  recitation  was  admirable  as  a 
whole,  but  when  he  requested  the  pupils  to  write  the  different  verses  for  him 
to  inspect,  not  one  in  the  whole  school  had  them  all  correct !  and  in  many 
instances,  it  was  impossible  to  tell  the  word  the  child  had  in  mind. 

The  charts,  elementary  sounds,  card  definitions,  etc.,  are  all  expected  to  be 
taught  in  class  or  in  concert,  but  I  was  a  little  chagrined,  the  other  day,  in 
testing  each  scholar's  individual  capacity  on  the  punctuation  marks,  and  ar- 
riving at  the  colon,  to  hear  him  assert  with  an  unblushing  face,  that  it  was  a 
"colburn  /"    In  his  estimation  I  was  reduced  down  to  two  dots  ! 

Another  little  fellow  who  was  determined  to  remember  everything,  and 
who  really  is  a  litttle  hero,  assured  me  that  I  should  find  his  reading  lesson 
on  "page  twenty-five — telegraph  four!" 

It  doesn't  do  to  trust  to  the  whole  body  implicitly  until  each  member,  in 
some  degree,  knows  its  individual  duty. 

If  each  teacher  would  be  careful  to  note  down  all  the  funny  little  things 
that  are  transpiring  daily  in  this  direction,  even  in  her  own  school,  the  ag- 
gregate would  be  the  best  lesson  she  could  herself  take  towards  doing  away 
with  this  most  popular,  but  really  injurious,  "pretty"  exercise. 

M.  P.  C. 


On  what  principle  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  that  teachers  "carry  on"  so 
away  from  school  ?  Is  it  because  school  order  imposes  so  much  restraint  on 
some  that  there  most  be  a  compensation,  somewhat  violently  taken,  when  the 
restraint  is  removed  ?  Is  it  because  school  order,  as  common  opinion  and  tra- 
dition define  it,  is  so  unnatural  a  thing  that  there  is  immediate  revolt  against 
it  as  soon  as  school  is  out  ?  It  cannot  be  that  any,  by  their  own  conduct, 
purposely  give  the  lie  to  their  efforts  to  make  others  behave,  or  that  any  are  so 
frivolous  in  character  that  they  cannot  help  trifling  and  "fooling"  whenever 
and  wherever  they  dare.  And  yet  one  of  the  craft  wa  •  heard  to  say  to  a 
friend,  "Do  you  see  that  little  red  school-house  up  there  on  the  hill  ?  Well, 
that's  my  school-house.    I've  been  away  over  Sunday  having  a  high  old  time 

as  I  always  do  when  I  go  to   ,  but  the  minute  I  enter  that  door  I  shall  be 

as  sober  as  a  whole  bench  of  judges,  and  stay  so  for  a  fortnight." — School 
Bulletin. 


TO  be  able  to  select  the  right  word  for  the  right  place  is  an  art  that  can  only 
be  acquired  by  a  long  and  laborious  process.  It  does  not  come  natural 
to  any  one.  The  effort  should  be  early  made  to  acquire  readiness  in  the  art. 
Take  this  example  for  advanced  class — to  illustrate  the  use  of  the  word 
"proud."    The  synonyms  are  presumptuous,  insolent,  haughty,  vain.  What 

term  shall  we  use  in  "He  was  enough  to  ask  for  the  chief  command  ?" 

And  why  ?    And  in  this  sentence — "The  poet  was  enough  to  take  every 

opportunity  to  recite  his  works  ?"    And  why  ?    And  in  this  sentence  — "The 

general,  when  requested  to  lay  down  his  arms  replied  'Come  and  take 

them  ?'  "    "The  conduct  of  the  drunken  soldiery  alienated   the  natives  ?" 

And  why  ?  We  say,  "and  why  ?"  because  the  naming  of  the  proper  word 
without  giving  some  clue  to  the  reason  for  the  choice  of  that  word  will  not 
set  the  pupil  to  thinking  for  himself.  In  the  same  way,  take  the  word  fa 
mous  and  write  on  the  blackboard  a  sentence  in  which  it  is  correctly  used ;  put 
also  the  synonyms  "notorious,"  "illustrious,"  "renowned,"  "well  known,"  and 
"notable."  Require  your  class  to  give  sentences  in  which  each  of  these  words 
will  be  used — and  used  to  the  exclusion  of  any  of  the  others.  A  series  of 
lessons  carried  thus  progressively  forward  will  fix  clearly  in  the  minds  of  the 
pupils  distinction  between  the  meaning  and  force  of  words.— Exchange. 


A  Beautiful  Tribute. — When  Goldsmith,  the  poet,  died  in  1774,  the 
following  announcement  appeared  in  one  of  the  journals  of  the  time  :  "1774, 
April  4,  Died  Dr.  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Deserted  is  the  village  ;  the  Traveller 
hath  laid  him  down  to  rest  ;  the  Good-Natured  Man  is  no  more  ;  he  Stoops 
but  to  conquer  ;  the  Vicar  hath  performed  his  last  sad  office  ;  it  is  a  mourn- 
ful lesson  from  which  the  Hermit  may  essay  to  meet  the  dread  tyrant  with 
more  than  Grecian  or  Roman  fortitude." 

J.  M.  D. 


City  superintendents,  when  they  take  visitors  to  see  their  schools,  should 
keep  their  mouths  shut.  Let  all  extended  explanations  be  made  in  the  halls. 
The  teacher  is  subject  to  no  more  consummate  nuisance  than  the  gabble  of  vis- 
itors, when  trying  to  hear  a  recitation.  When  engaged  in  teaching  we  have 
often  felt  like  telling  visitors  and  superintendent,  too,  to  either  "shut  up"  or 
"clear  out." — Indiana  School  Journal. 


THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION— 1877. 

NO  complete  report  of  the  meeting  of  this  body,  held  last  week  at  Louis- 
ville, can  be  attempted  in  the  limited  space  of  these  columns.    An  ep- 
itome of  the  proceedings  may  be  given  as  follows  : 

A  very  proper  thing  was  done  by  the  officers  of  the  Kentucky  Teachers' 
Association  in  providing  for  a  meeting  of  that  Association  on  the  previous 
(Monday)  evening.  This  afforded  an  opportunity  for  many  members  of  the 
National  Association  to  form  the  acquaintance  of  the  Kentucky  teachers,  and 
the  way  was  opened  for  a  very  enjoyable  session  on  the  succeeding  day.  At 
this  preliminary  meeting  Supt.  Henderson  spoke  quite  at  length  on  the  ques- 
tion of  a  school  tax,  being  followed  by  Prof.  Lowry  and  Col.  Allen  of  Ken- 
tucky. By  invitation,  Supt.  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania,  gave  a  sketch  of 
the  system  of  common  school  education  in  that  state.  He  stated  many  facts 
of  vital  interest  to  educators  in  other  states,  especially  in  those  which  still 
have  no  definite  system  of  public  education.  He  especially  commended  the 
township  organization  in  matters  of  education,  and  direct  local  taxation  for 
schools.  Remarks  were  also  made  by  Prof.  Phelps,  who  expl  ined  the  sys- 
tem of  normal  schools  and  institutes  in  Wisconsin,  urging  the  great  need  of 
such  schools,  as  they  are  the  surest  and  most  direct  means  of  improving  the 
common  schools  of  the  state. 

The  first  session  of  the  General  Association  convened  in  Liederkranz  Hall 
Tuesday  morning,  and  was  called  to  order  by  President  M.  A.  Newell.  Af- 
ter the  welcoming  address  by  the  Mayor,  Profs.  L.  S.  Thompson,  of  Ohio  ; 
T.  Marcellus  Marshall,  of  West  Virginia ;  and  S.  T.  Lowry,  of  Kentucky, 
were  elected  assistant  secretaries.  President  Newell  then  delivered  his  an- 
nual address,  the  subject  of  which  was  Education  and  Labor.  The  argu- 
ments and  conclusions  advanced  by  President  Newell  were  the  following  : 

Free  institutions,  resting  on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage,  cannot  be  per- 
petuated unless  universal  suffrage  is  accompanied  and  stimulated  by  univeisd 
intelligence.  Are  our  public  schools  doing  all  that  we  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand of  them  to  prepare  the  young  people  who  have  to  live  by  the  labor  of 
their  hands  to  become  intelligent,  moral,  and  industrious  citizens?  Public 
education  is  but  the  handmaid  of  labor ;  education,  so  far  from  superseding 
labor,  seeks  only  to  render  it  more  effective  ;  so  far  from  there  being  any  in- 
compatibility between  them,  the  best  workingman  is  the  man  who  has  had  the 
best  education.  The  school  system,  as  it  operates  at  present,  does  not  go 
down  low  enough.  It  does  not  stoop  to  take  in  the  very  classes  that  need  it 
most.  There  is  growing  up  in  all  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  even  in  some 
country  districts,  a  clas-;  of  young  people  who  must  either  live  by  honest  la- 
bor or  by  crime,  and  they  are  not  taught  to  labor  ;  what  does  the  public  school 
do  for  them  ?  Not  only  does  the  public  school  not  penetrate  deep  enough  to 
reach  the  lowest  strata  of  society,  but  its  lessons  are  not  sufficiently  broad  and 
practical  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  majority  of  those  whom  it  does  reach.  The 
true  theory  of  a  common  school  programme  is  that  every  step  shall  be  the 
best  possible  preparation  for  stepping  out  rather  than  for  stepping  up.  Look- 
ing at  the  average  common  school  programme  in  the  United  States  it  will  be 
found  that  the  interests  of  the  few  who  complete  it  are  studied  more  than 
of  the  many  who  do  not  complete  it.  By  judicious  management,  one-half  of 
the  time  given  to  spelling,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography  could  be  sav- 
ed to  the  great  advantage  of  the  pupils.    The  time  thus  saved  should  be  giv- 
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cn  to  reading,  drawing,  composition,  positive  and  systematic  instruction  in 
morals,  the  elements  of  political  economy.  A  knowledge  of  some  form  of 
industrial  labor  is  at  least  as  necessary  as  a  knowledge  of  books,  and  the  state 
which  acknowledges  its  obligation  to  teach  children  to  read  can  not  logically 
deny  its  obligations  to  teach  them  to  work.  The  public  school  system  cannot 
be  regarded  as  complete  till  to  its  departments  of  language,  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, etc.,  there  is  added  another  to  which  these  are  the  stepping-stones — a 
department  of  manual  labor. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  take  the  matter  contained  in  the  President's 
address  into  consideration  and  report  at  some  convenient  time  during  the  ses- 
sion. Prof.  Phelps  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted : 
"Resolved,  That  a  committe  of  five  on  the  National  Bureau  of  Education 
be  appointed  by  the  Chair  with  instructions  to  report  what  meas- 
ures, if  any,  are  necessary  for  the  extension  of  the  powers  and  the  more  effi- 
cient discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  important  agency,  such  committee  to  re- 
port during  the  present  session  of  the  Association."  The  following  commit- 
tee were  appointed  :  Messrs.  Thelps, of  Wisconsin;  Wickersham,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Hancock,  of  Ohio;  White,  of  Illinois;  and  Wilson,  of  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Wilson  offered  a  resolution  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Educational  Museum,  which  was  referred  to  the  committee  above 
named. 

A  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  organize  the  excursion  to  Mammoth 
Cave. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  read,  showing  an  exact  balance  of 
del  i  s  and  credits.  The  General  Association  then  adjourned. 

The  Department  of  Higher  Instruction  was  opened  by  a  paper  by  Prof.  W. 
Leroy  Broun,  LL.  D.,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  on  the  Elective  System.  This 
paper  was  discussed  at  length  at  the  afternoon  session  of  the  same  day.  Dr. 
E.  T.  Tappan,  of  Kenyon  College,  was  President  of  this  section. 

In  the  Normal  Department,  Louis  Soldan,  President,  Prof.  S.  H.  White, 
of  Peoria,  was  made  Vice  President,  and  Miss  Grace  C.  Bibb,  of  St.  Louis, 
Secretary,  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  officers.  The  President  discussed,  in 
his  opening  address,  the  relation  of  education  to  social  progress,  and  the  con- 
sequent duty  of  normal  schools.  Remarks  were  made  by  Prof.  Phelps,  urging 
the  importance  of  skillful  teaching  as  a  means  of  elevating  the  intelligence  of 
the  masses. 

In  the  absence  of  Prof.  Hewett,  of  Normal,  111. ,  his  paper  on  Range  and 
Limits  of  Normal  School  Work  was  read  by  Prof.  S.  H.  White.  It  was  dis- 
cussed by  Prof.  Lucy,  of  Kentucky,  State  Supt.  Shannon,  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Mill,  of  Ky.,  Prof.  Phelps,  Prof.  White,  Prof.  Soldan,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Wil- 
liams, of  Ky.,  the  discussion  bearing  in  the  old  line  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
work  of  the  normal  school  should  be  strictly  professional. 

State  Supt.  H.  A.  M.  Henderson,  of  Ky.,  presided  at  the  Elementary  De- 
partment, and  delivered  an  extemporaneous  address.  Prof.  Z  Richards,  of 
Washington,  read  a  paper  on  The  English  Language  in  Elementary  Train- 
ing. 

In  the  Industrial  Department,  Dr.  Buchanan  was  chosen  President  pro 
tempore.  State  Supt.  S.  R.  Thompson,  of  Nebraska,  read  a  paper  on  The 
Relations  of  the  Common  School  to  Industrial  Education,  which  elicited  a 
most  interesting  and  instructive  discussion.  The  chief  speakers  were  Messrs. 
Hancock,  of  Ohio;  Chase;  Runkle,  of  Mass.;  Wickersham;  Henkle,  of 
Ohio;  Pickard,  of  Chicago;  Hogg,  of  Texas;  and  Thompson,  of  Nebras- 
ka. 

At  the  evening  session  of  the  first  day,  Prof.  J.  F.  Blackinton,  of  Boston, 
read  a  paper  on  Silent  Forces  in  Education,  and  Prof.  J.  R.  Price,  of  Vir- 
ginia, one  on  The  Sludy  of  English  as  Introductory  to  the  Study  of  Latin  and 
Greek.    The  tenor  ol  tins  paper  is  referred  to  in  another  place. 

The  second  day's  session  of  the  General  Association  was  opened  at  half 
past  nine  o'clock,  at  Liederkranz  Hall.  The  discussion  of  the  President's 
Address  was  made  the  special  order  for  Thursday  evening.  Prof.  Phelps  of- 
fered a  resolution  that  no  paper,  lecture,  or  addrtss  should  be  read  before  the 
Association  or  any  ol  its  departments  in  the  absence  of  its  author,  nor  publish- 
ed in  the  volume  ol  its  proceedings  without  the  consent  of  the  Association  in 
each  case,  and  moved  that  it  be  incorporated  in  the  by-laws.  After  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  and  delay,  not  to  say  filibustering,  the  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed. 

The  first  paper  read  was  by  Prof.  W.  R.  Webb,  of  Tennessee,  on  The  Rela- 
tions of  the  Preparatory  or  Grammar  School  to  College  and  University.  The 
discussion  of  this  paper  was  generally  participated  in  by  the  members.  After 
a  paper,  The  Place  of  English  in  the  Higher  Kducation,  by  Prof.  A.  B.  Stark, 
ot  Ky.,  the  Association  adjourned. 

In  the  Industrial  Department,  President  J.  D.  Runkle  gave  an  address  on 
The  Russian  System  of  Mechanic  Art  Education  as  Applied  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  ot  Technology,  which  is  also  spoken  of  in  our  editorial  columns. 
After  the  close  of  the  address,  and  an  interesting  discussion,  on  motion  of 
Prof.  Phelps  a  unanimous  and  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  President 
Runkle  "for  the  able,  practical,  and  satisfactory  presentation  of  the  methods 
of  instruction  in  industrial  art  now  so  successfully  in  operation  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology."  President  Runkle  was  then  elected  Pres- 
ident of  the  Department  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Prof.  L.  S.  Thompson 
Vice  President. 

In  the  Normal  Department,  Prof.  Phelps  was  elected  President,  Prof.  T.  M. 
Marshall,  of  West  Virginia,  Vice  President,  and  Grace  C.  Bibb,  Secretary. 

In  the  Elementary  Department,  the  kindergarten  was  discussed.  Prof. 
Kraus  and  Mrs.  Kraus-Bcelte  read  papers  and  entertained  the  audience 
by  illustrations  of  the  work  done  in  a  kindergarten.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  :  President,  Supt.  Geo.  P.  Brown,  Indianapolis;  Vice  President, 
Sarah  E.  Richards,  Baltimore;  Secretary,  W.  J  Davis. 

At  the  evening  session  of  the  General  Association,  the  following  officers 


were  elected  :  President,  John  Hancock,  of  Ohio  ;  First  Vice  President,  H. 
A.  M.  Henderson,  of  Ky.;  Secretary,  W.  D.  Henkle,  of  Ohio  ;  Treasurer,  J. 
O.  Wilson,  of  Washington  ;  Counselors  at  Large,  John  Eaton,  of  Washington  ; 
M.  A.  Newell,  of  Maryland.  Prof.  Maurice  Kirby,  of  Henderson,  Ky.,  read 
a  very  interesting  paper  on  The  Study  of  Social  Economy  in  Public  Schools. 
Prof.  W.  R.  Garrett,  of  Nashville,  read  an  eloquent  paper  on  The  Limitations 
of  Education. 

The  session  of  Thursday,  the  last  day,  was  opened  by  a  paper  from  Prof.  L. 
S.  Thompson,  of  Ohio,  on  Drawing  in  Public  Schools.  Regent  Bowman,  of 
Kentucky  University,  offered  resolutions  relating  to  the  investment  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  by  the  national  government,  which  were 
referred  to  the  committee  on  the  Bureau  of  Education.  This  committee 
made  a  report,  through  its  chairman,  Prof.  Phelps,  which  report  will  be  found 
in  another  part  of  this  paper.  Supt.  J.  Ormand  Wilson,  of  the  committee  on 
National  Educational  Museum,  also  made  a  supplemental  report.*  Both  of 
these  reports  were  adopted.  Dr.  R.  C.  Burleson  read  a  paper  on  The  Edu- 
cational Interest  of  Texas.  An  interesting  discussion  on  lhe  Educational 
Wants  of  the  South  followed,  led  by  Supt.  Wickersham,  and  participated  in  by 
Supt.  Hancock,  Supt.  Henderson,  Prof.  J.  Rucker,  Prof.  G.  A.  Chase,  and  J. 
M.  Fish. 

In  the  Elementary  Department,  an  interesting  exercise  was  given,  in  con- 
nection with  a  paper,  by  Miss  Lydia  D.  Hampton,  of  Louisville.  She  illus- 
trated First  Lessons  in  Reading  by  introducing  classes  of  very  small  chil- 
dren. 

At  the  evening  session,  State  Supt.  Geo.  W.  Hill,  of  Arkansas,  gave  an  ad- 
dress on  Educated  Mind.  The  following  committee  was  announced  by  the 
President  to  memorialize  Congress  in  behalf  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  :  W. 
F.  Phelps,  W.  T.  Harris,  J.  L.  Pickard,  E.  E.  White,  A.  J.  Rickoff,  J.  B. 
Bowman,  Edward  Brooks,  W.  H.  Ruffner,  B.  G.  Northrop,  T.  W.  Bicknell, 
S.  M.  Etter,  J.  H.  Smart,  Leon  Trousdale,  S.  R.  Thompson,  R.  C.  Burleson. 
After  the  usual  resolutions  of  thanks  had  been  adopted,  the  subject  of  indus- 
trial education  was  again  briefly  discussed,  a  general  sentiment  prevailing 
that  the  addition  of  industrial  education  to  our  existing  system  is  really  the 
great  want  of  the  age.  Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis  were  talked  of  as  places 
for  holding  the  next  annual  meeting,  with  the  straws  tending  toward  Phila- 
delphia. 

*The  publication  of  this  report  must  be  deferred  till  next  week,  from  lack  of  space 


Notes. 

rPHE  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  are  discussing  the  proposition  to  in- 
X     troduce  algebra,  Latin,  and  Greek  into  the  grammar  grades  of  the  pub- 
lic schools.    In  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a  work  on  civil  government  is  to  be  substi- 
tuted in  these  schools  for  the  study  >f  physics,  and  algebra  is  to  take  the  place 

of  history.  The  New    England  "Journal  of  Education  says  that  the 

"Twin"  Falls  Normal  School,  Wis.,  will  open  its  fall  term  Aug.  29,  also  that 
the  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Mich.,  will  meet  at  Lansing  the  20th  inst. ; 
also  that  there  is  a  normal  school  at  Ladoza,  Ind. ;  also  that  C.  W.  Slogle  is 
President  "Thatcher's"  successor  at  Iowa  University,  also  that  Jno.  C.  Kin- 
ney is  principal  of  the  school  at  Loseland,  Ohio  ;  also  that  Evanston,  Illinois, 
is  on  the  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  Railroad,  all  of  which  show  the  unreli- 
able character  of  its  "educational  intelligence"  respecting  western  institutions 

and  people.  Prof.  J.  W.  Mears,  of  Hamilton  College.was  elected  President 

of  the  N.  Y.  State  Teachers' Association  at  its  meeting  last  month.  At  that 
meeting  exhibitions  were  made  of  drawings  performed  by  pupils  from  the 
Cooper  Institute  Industrial  Art  School,  the  Oswego  city  schools,  and  the  N.  Y. 
city  schools.    L.  Prang  &  Co.  also  exhibited  specimens  of  work  by  the  pupils 

in  the  Boston  public  schools  and  Normal  Art  School,  by  Smith's  system.  

Harper's  for  September  opens  with  a  descriptive  narration  entitled  "The 
Lading  of  the  Ship,"  copiously  illustrated,  followed  by  "The  Domestic  and 
Artistic  Life  of  Titian,"  with  a  portrait  of  the  famous  Venetian  artist,  and  very- 
accurate  copies  of  many  of  his  most  notable  paintings.  "General  Stark  and 
the  Battle  ot  Lexington"  and  "Snow  Storm  on  Mount  Shasta"  also  attract  the 
attention  for  their  interesting  illustrations.  Every  teacher  should  read  the 
short  essay  entitled  "Large  Schools  versus  Small."  Of  interest  to  the  profes- 
sion also  is  "A  Group  of  Classical  Schools,"  in  which  are  examined  in  de- 
tail Phillip's  Academy  at  Andover,  Mass.  ;  Philips  Exeter  Academy  at  Exeter, 
N.  H.;  Adams  Academy  at  Quincy,  Mass.;  the  Boston  Public  Latin  School; 
Willi  ton  Seminary  at  EastHampton  Mass.  ;  and  St  Paul's  School  at  Concord, 

N.  H.    Several  bright  little  stories  may  also  be  found  in  this  number.  

Greek  has  again  been  included  among  the  studies  of  the  New  Haven 
High  School,  there  being  about  fifty  pupils  desirous  of  studying  it.  The  in, 
struction  will  probably  be  given  by  Yale  students  hired  by  the  hour,  and  paid 

from  an  appropriation  of  $800  for  such  purpose.  The  first  number  of  the 

Iowa  Normal  Monthly  is  vivacious  and  full  of  promise.  May  it  realize  its  high- 
est ambition.  We  are  indebted  to  Supt.  Searing  for  the  minutes  of  the 

Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association ;  it  was  through  his  courtesy  that  we  ob- 
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tained  them  in  time  for  last  week.  That  Husband  of  Mine,  published  by 

Lee  &  Shepard,  is  following  "Helen's  Babies"  in  the  rapidity  of  its  sales.  

The  Literary  Messenger  is  a  new  journal  of  neat  appearance  and  good  read- 
ing, published  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  monthly,  at  fifty  cents  per  year,  invariably  in 
advance.    Address  E.  H.  Hutchinson,  Coit  Block. 

We  have  received  the  catalogue  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  Univer- 
sity, for  1876-7.  There  were,  during  the  year,  in  the  Normal  Dept.,  four  in 
the  fourth  year  class,  twelve  in  the  third,  twenty-seven  in  the  second,  and 
sixty-six  in  the  first  year  class,  making,  with  three  specials,  a  total  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve.  The  Preparatory  Department  numbered  two  hundred  and 
fifteen,  and  the  Model  School,  thirteen  ;  total  340.  We  quote  the  following  : 
"The  work  of  instruction  in  the  new  building  began  July  2,  1874,  at  which 
time  a  normal  institute  was  opened,  with  fifty-three  pupils.  On  the  6th  day 
of  September,  1874,  the  regular  sessions  of  the  Normal  University  were  com- 
menced. The  school  is  graded  and  has  two  departments— a  Normal  Depart- 
ment, with  a  course  of  study  occupying  four  years;  a  Preparatory  Normal, 
three  years ;  in  all  making  a  full  course  of  seven  years.  It  has  not  been  in 
operation  long  enough  to  have  shown  any  very  striking  results.  Many  of  the 
students,  however,  entered  in  advanced  classes,  and  while  lew  have  yet  com- 
pleted the  course  and  graduated,  many  have,  compelled  by  lack  of  money, 
been  excused  for  a  time,  and  have  already  been  employed  as  teachers.  In 
this,  the  third  year  of  it  history,  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
have  taught  schools  in  various  country  and  village  districts  in  the  southern  sec- 
tion of  the  state.  The  numbers  of  students  in  all  departments  have  been  as 
follows  for  each  term  since  the  opening:  First  Term,  143;  Second,  185; 
Third,  283;  Fourth,  226;  Fifth,  215;  Sixth,  256;  Seventh,  191  ;  Eighth, 
181  ;  Ninth,  263.  The  building  is  of  brick,  in  the  Norman  style  of  architec- 
ture, with  trimmings  of  sandstone,  in  two  colors.  It  is  215  feet  in  extreme 
length,  and  109  in  extreme  width.  It  has  a  basement  story  14  feet  in  the 
clear;  two  stories,  one  18  feet,  the  other  22  feet,  and  a  Mansard  story  of  19 
feet.  The  basement  is  devoted  to  apparatus  for  heating  and  for  laboratory 
and  dissecting  rooms,  exercises  in  unpleasant  weather,  and  as  a  resi- 
dence for  the  janitor.  The  Mansard  is  for  lecture  hall,  library,  mu- 
seum, art  gallery,  and  rooms  for  literary  societies.  The  other 
two  stories  are  for  the  purpose  of  study  and  recitation."  The 
faculty  consists  of  the  following  instructors :  Robert  Allyn,  principal 
and  teacher  of  mental  science,  ethics,  and  pedagogics  ;  Cyrus  Thomas,  teach- 
er of  natural  history  and  curator  of  the  museum  ;  Charles  W.  Jerome,  teacher 
of  languages  and  literature;  John  Hull,  teacher  of  higher  mathematics;  Al- 
den  C.  Hillman,  teacher  of  astronomy,  arithmetic,  and  principal  of  prepara- 
tory department  ;  Daniel  B.  Parkinson,  teacher  of  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry,  and  lecturer  on  applied  chemistry  ;  James  H.  Brownlee,  teacher  of 
reading,  elocution,  phonics,  vocal  music,  and  calesthenics;  Granville  F.  Fos- 
ter, teacher  of  physiology,  history,  and  geography,  and  librarian  ;  Martha 
Buck,  teacher  of  grammar,  etymology,  and  book-keepin g ;  Helen  M.  Nash, 
teacher  of  drawing,  penmanship,  French,  and  Germm  ;  Nettie  H.  Middle- 
ton,  assistant  in  the  museum.  Catalogues  and  information  will  be  furnished 
on  application  to  the  principal. 


REVIEWS. 

WILLIS'  Historical  Reader,  based  on  the  Great  Events  of  History,  from 
the  Creation  of  Man  till  the  Present  time*  (New  York  and  Chicago  : 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.   Price,  51.25.)  Historical  readers,  as  text-books  to  be 

used  in  schools  for  the  purpose  of  elocutionary  drill,  will,  we  venture  to  say,  nev- 
er prove  very  satisfactory  to  teachers;  but,  as  disseminating  historic  information 
and  popularizing  historic  reading,  their  publication  will  be  welcomed  by  all 
intelligent  minds. 

The  volume  before  us  is  well  calculated  to  fix  in  the  mind  of  the  reader 
the  prominent  events  in  the  history  of  mankind  ;  all  minor  matters  are  very 
properly  omitted;  nine  periods  take  us  from  the  Creation  to  the  close  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war;  each  period  is  followed  by  a  series  of  brief  sketches  of 
prominent  characters — certainly  a  valuable  feature  ;  and  a  general  geographical 
appendix  is  given  at  the  close. 

The  arrangement  and  choice  of  topics,  the  style,  the  language,  the  general 
appearance  of  the  volume — all  these  commend  themselves  to  the  favorable 
notice  of  teachers  and  students. 

Every-day  Reasoning ;  or,  the  Science  of  Inductive  Logic.  By  the  Rev. 
Geo.  P.  Hays,  D.  D.,  President  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College.  (Phila- 
delphia:  Ciaxton.Remsen,  and  Haffelfinger.)  In  this  li'tle  volume  we  have 


one  of  the  most  valuable  books  of  practical  logic  that  has  ever  been  con- 
structed. Under  the  simple  heads,  "Truth,"  "Causes,"  "Methods  of  Induc- 
tion," "Steps  of  Induction,"  are  grouped  the  leading  principles  of  inductive 
reasoning,  plainly,  and  clearly  stated,  and  so  put  as  to  bring  them  within  the 
comprehension  of  a  learner  of  very  humble  abilities.  The  book  is  a  very 
useful  one,  not  only  for  the  schools,  but  for  private  study.  There  arc  few 
business  or  professional  men  who  might  not  read  it  to  advantage.  The  lan- 
guage of  President  Hays  is  singularly  careless  in  places,  for  a  book  of  this 
kind — as,  in  the  preface,  "Some  important  matters,  and  some  especially  clear 
illustrations,  have  been  repeated  in  different  connections,  in  the  belief  that 
repetition  aided  the  memory."  And  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  introduction  : 
"The  irresistible  reason  for  keeping  arithmetic  as  a  study  in  every  common 
school  is,  that  every  person  must  keep  their  accounts  by  it."  We  hope  these 
and  several  other  examples  will  be  weeded  out  in  a  new  edition. 


PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 


CIRCULARS  of  Information  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.    No.  I — 1877. 
Report  on  the  System  of  Puhlic  Instruction  in  China. 
Catalogue  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Glenville,  West  Virginia.  1876-77. 
T.  Marcellus  Marshall,  Principal. 

The  Philosophy  of  School  Discipline.  A  paper  read  before  the  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Teachers'  Association,  July  25,  1 877 .  By  John  Kennedy, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.    Published  by  Davis  Bir.leen  &  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Third  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  S  'it'hern  Illinois  N>rm?l  University,  Car- 
bondale, 1876-77.     Robert  Allyn,  Principal. 

Second  Biennial  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal 
University.  Carbondale.  Oct.  I,  1876.  Thos.  S  Ridgway,  President  of 
the  Board. 

Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Principal  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal 
University,  Carbondale.    Robert  Allyn,  Principal. 

Catalogue  of  Wisconsin  Female  College,  for  the  School  year  1876-77.  Fox 
Lake,  Wisconsin.    Rev.  Albert  O.  Wright,  M.  A.,  Principal. 

Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Denver,  Colorado; 
with  rules  and  course  of  study.  August  1,  1877.  Aaron  Gove,  Supt.  Public 
Schools. 

Topical  Analysis  of  Descriptive  Geography,  United  States  History,  and 
Physiology  and  Hygiene.  Designed  for  use  in  our  Common  Schools.  By 
George  S.  Wedgwood,  Atlantic,  la. 

Catalogue  of  the  Masonic  Female  Institute,  Marshall,  Texas.  1876-77. 
Rev.  Charles  B.  Stuart,  A.  M.,  Principal 

The  Source  of  American  Education — Popular  and  Religious.  By  Rev.  G. 
F.  Magoun,  President  of  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa,  Reprinted  from  The 
New  Englander  for  July,  1877. 

A  Phonetic  English  Alphabet.  Read  before  the  Society  of  Pedagogy,  St. 
Louis,  by  T.  R.  Vickroy.. 

Education  and  the  State.  Baccalaureate  Sermon  by  Prest.  John  Bascom, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  June  17,  1 877 

First  Catalogue  of  Iowa  State  Normal  School,  Cedar  Falls,  Black  Hawk 
County,  Academical  year,  1876-7.    J.  C.  Gilchrist,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

Address  delivered  before  the  Ioxua  State  Bar  Association,  at  DesMotnes.May 
17,  1877.    By  G.  F.  Magoun,  D.  D.,  President  of  Iowa  College. 

An  Address  on  Industrial  and  Inventive  Drawing  in  Public  Schools.  De- 
livered before  the  New  York  State  Association  of  County  Commissioners 
and  City  Superintendents  of  Common  Schools,  at  the  Albany  High  School, 
Thursday  Evening,  March  29,  1877,  by  Jno.  Y.  Culyer,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Also 

An  Address  on  Industrial  Art  Education.  Delivered  by  the  same,  before 
the  Graduating  Class  of  the  Cooper  Union  Normal  Art  School,  Thursday 
evening,  May  31,  1877. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  President's  Report  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1876.    John  D  Runkle,  President. 

Logan  Female  College.  Russellville,  Ky.,  Register  for  Collegiate  year 
1876-7.  Announcement  for  Collegiate  year  1877-8.  A.  B.  Stark,  LL.  D  , 
President. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Little  Rock,  1877.  J. 
M  Fish,  Supt.  of  Puhlic  Schools. 

Flint  Public  Schools.  Superintendent's  Report,  1S77,  T.  W.  Cnssey, 
Supt. 

On  a  Scientific  Courseof  Study.  By  C.  E.  Be>sey,  Professor  in  Iowa  Agri- 
cultural College.  Read  before  the  State  Teacher*'  Association,  Grinnell, 
Iowa,  December  26,  1876. 

Battle  Creek  Public  Schools,  Mich.  Superintendent's  Report  for  year 
ending  June  29,  1877.    I.  L.  Stone,  Supt. 

Second  and  Third  Annual  Catalogues  of  Hartford  Academic  Institute, 
Hartford,  Ohio.  P.  D.  Dodge,  Principal. 

Twenty -fifth  Annual  Catalogue  of  Lasell  Seminary  for  Young  Women,  at 
Auburndale,  Mass.  For  the  Academic  year,  1876-77.  Charles  C.  Bragdon; 
A.  M.,  Principal. 
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STATE  DEPARTMENTS. 


EDITORS: 

Ca-jifornia:    Jeanne  C.  Cark,  Deputy  State  Supt.  Public  Inst.,  Sacramento. 
Colorado:    Hon.  J.  C.  Shaituck,  State  Supt.  Public  Instruction,  Denver. 
Iowa:    J.  M.  DeArmond,  Principal  Grammar  School  No.  5,  Davenport. 
Illinois :    Prof.  John  \V.  Cook,  Illinois  Normal  University,  Normal. 
Michigan:    Prof.  Lewis  McLouih,  State  Normal  School,  Ypsilanti. 
Indiana:    J.  B.  Roberts,  Principal  High  School,  Indianapolis. 
Wisconsin:    J.  Q.  Emery,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Fort  Atkinson. 
Minnesota  ■    O.  V.  Tousley,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Minneapolis. 
Dakota  :    W.  M.  Bristoll,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Yankton. 
Ohio:    R.  W.  Stevenson,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Columbus. 
Nebraska:    Prof.  C.  B.  Palmer,  State  University.Lincoln. 


Educational  News — Home  and  Foreign  :  Henry  A.  Ford,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 
The  East — Prof.  Edward  Johnson,  Lynn,  Massachusetts. 
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Kentucky. 

r HOUGH  great  fears  were  expressed  that  Wade  Hampton,  Gov.  of  South 
Carolina  would  discriminate  severely  against  the  colored  schools,  he 
seems  to  be  gaining  favor  with  all  parties ;  and  the  colored  citizens  see  that 
he  fully  appreciates  the  necessity  of  their  education,  and  have  full  confidence 

in  him.  Leroy  Cooley's  Chemistries,  elementary    and  advanced,  have 

been  received.  They  are  based  upon  the  deductive  system  and  in  the  hands 
of  good  teachers  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated.  Scribner  Armstrong  &  Co., 
New  York,  publishers. 

"The  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching;"  by  Geo.  V.  Le  Vaux;  Copp  Clark  &Co., 
Toronto,  publishers.  This  work  is  deserving  of  special  notice  as  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  teachers'  library.  Part  I.  treats  of  first  principles;  Part  II. 
of  school  management,  and  Part  III.  of  the  methods  to  be  pursued  in  teach- 
ing. The  last  two  parts  contain  many  suggestions  gathered  from  a  long  and 
varied  experience  in  teaching  in  both  Europe  and  America.  The  work  will 
commend  itself  to  teachers  of  experience  and  is  especially  valuable  to  those 
who  are  just  entering  the  profession. 


Good  reading  is  well  defined  in  the  Bible.  The  prophet  Nehemiah,  chap- 
ter viii.,  8,  says,  "So  they  read  in  the  book  in  the  law  of  God  distinctly  and 
gave  the  sense,  and  caused  them  to  understand  the  reading."  A  more  com- 
plete definition  of  good  reading  cannot  be  given.  The  effect  of  good  reading 
is  illustrated  by  the  remarks  of  a  little  ten-year-old  girl  a  few  Sabbaths  ago. 
The  circumstances  of  the  household  were  such  that  she  was  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  the  family  at  church.  The  theme  of  the  discourse  was  the 
Heavenly  City.  When  the  child  returned  home,  she  said,  "Father  did  you 
ever  read  the  twenty-first  ch.ipter  of  Revelation,  in  the  Bible  ?''  "Certainly," 
was  the  reply.  "But  did  you  ever  read  it  aloud  to  us  at  home?"  "I  think 
so."  "Well,  father,  I  did  not  remember  ever  hearing  it  before,  but  to-day 
Dr.  B.  read  it  in  church  and  I  know  I  shall  never  forget  it — it  was  just  as  if 
he  had  taken  a  pencil  and  paper  and  pictured  it  right  out  before  us. 

The  president  ol  a  school  board  recently  said,  "There  are  four  things  which 
I  consider  indispensable  to  the  education  of  a  boy  :  The  ability  to  write  a 
well-worded  letter,  the  subject  matter  being  briefly  given  him  ;  the  ability  to 
stand  on  his  feet  and  to  say  earnestly  what  he  thinks  upon  any  subject  ;  the 
ability  to  write  a  readable  essay  upon  any  common  topic  ;  and  the  ability  to 
keep  a  legible  set  of  books."  He  is  certainly  praclical  in  his  ideas  of  educa- 
tion. Another  has  said — "A  boy  cannot  be  said  to  be  well  educated  until  he 
can  write  a  good  letter,  and  can  read  it  effectively." 


Minnesota. 

MINNESOTA  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  second  annual  convention  of  the  Minnesota  State  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, being  the  sixteenth  of  the  Minnesota  State  Teachers'  and 
Superintendents'  Association,  will  be  held  at  Mankato,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday,  August  28,  29,  30,  1877,  continuing  until  Friday,  Aug.  31,  if 
it  shall  be  found  necessary  to  the  interests  of  the  Association. 

PROGRAMME  Ol'  EXERCISES. 

Tuesday  Evening,  Aug.  28,  7:30  P.  M.  i.  Music,  C.  A.  Chapman,  Di- 
rector ;  2.  Address  of  Welcome,  Hon.  M.  S.Wilkinson;  Response  by  the 
President;  4.  Music  ;  5.  Address  by  State  Supt.  Public  Instruction,  Hon. 
D.  Burt,  Subject,  Uniformity  in  our  Public  School  System;  6.  General  Busi- 
ness. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  29,  8:30  a.  M.  I.  Opening  Exercises;  2.  President's 
Address ;  3.  Enrollment  of  Members  and  Appointment  of  Committees  ;  4. 


Topic,  Tardiness,  S.  F.  Cale,  Sauk  Center  ;  5.  Topic,  Training,  G.  W. 
Smith,  Minneapolis  ;  6.  Topic,  At  what  Age  should  Pupils  be  Admitted  to 
our  Public  Schools  ?  J.  D.  Bond,  St.  Paul ;  7.  Topic,  A  Course  of  Study, 
C.  H.  Roberts,  Rochester  ;  8.  Miscellaneous  Business.  2  o'clock  P.  M.  —  i. 
Topic,  Mental  Indigestion,  S.S.Taylor,  St.  Paul ;  2.  Topic,  Methods  of 
Teaching  History,  Miss  E.  A.  Wheeler,  Winona  ;  3.  Topic,  Elements  of  Re- 
ligion in  Common  Schools,  Geo.  C.  Tanner,  Owatonna  ;  4.  Topic,  Conver- 
sational Teaching,  W.  S.  Pattee,  Northfield  ;  5.  Topic,  Free  Text  Books,  P. 
M.  Woodman,  East  Minneapolis  ;  6.  Reports  of  Committees  on  Papers.  7:30 
P.M. —  1.  Music;  2.  Address  by  Prof.  G.  CamPDe">  Minneapolis,  Subject, 
Relation  of  Schools  to  Church  and  State  ;  3.  Miscellaneous  Business. 

Thursday,  Aug.  30,  8:30  a.  m.  1.  Opening  Exercises;  2.  Topic,  Reci- 
tation and  its  Objects,  Miss  A.  Abbott,  Minneapolis  ;  2.  Topic,  Our  duty  to 
the  Country,  D.  L.  Kiehle,  St.  Cloud  ;  4.  Topic,  Public  Schools  as  the  Pro- 
moter and  Conservator  of  Manners  and  Morals,  L.  M.  Burrington,  St.  Paul ; 
5.  Topic,  Greek  Fossils,  H.  Goodhue,  Northfield  ;  6.  Topic,  Township  Sys- 
tem, D.  C.  John,  Mankato  ;  7.  Topic,  Adaptation  of  Teachers  to  Circum- 
stances, C.  M.  Boutelle,  Winona  ;  8.  Miscellaneous  Business.  2  o'clock 
P.M. — 1.  Music;  2.  Topic,  Examinations,  E.  J.  Thompson,  Minneapolis;  3. 
Topic,  School  Reading  and  its  Relation  to  Literature,  Irwin  Shepard,  Wino- 
na ;  4.  Topic,  Our  Methods,  O.  V.  Tousley,  Minneapolis  ;  5.  Topic, Higher 
Education,  W.  W.  Folwell,  Minneapolis  ;  6.  Topic,  The  County  Superin- 
tendency,  D.  Kirk,  Mankato  ;  7.  Topic,  The  Needs  of  Our  Public  Schools, 
N.  M.  Holbrook,  Austin  ;  8.  General  Business — Election  of  Officers.  7:30 
P.  M. — Social  Re-union.    Association  will  meet  in  Normal  School  Building. 

The  topics  named  in  the  programme  will  be  taken  up  in  their  order,  unless 
the  Association  shall  otherwise  determine.  Each  topic  will  be  limited  to  30 
minutes  and  wfll  be  followed  by  voluntary  discussions,  or  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee for  report  and  discussion,  as  may  be  deemed  judicious.  Office  of  Lo- 
cal Committee  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Rooms,  on  Front  street. 

The  citizens  of  Mankato  will  furnish  free  entertainment  as  far  as  possible. 
The  Mankato  House  will  entertain  members  of  the  Association  at  $1.50 
per  day.  The  Barrott  at  $1.  The  Clifton  at  reduced  rates.  This  reduction 
will  be  made  only  on  presentation  of  tickets  of  membership,  dated  at  this 
meeting.  Those  paying  full  fare  to  the  Convention,  over  the  Winona  &  St. 
Peter  Railway,  will  be  returned  for  one  cent  per  mile  on  presenting  certifi- 
cates signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Convention.  Those  paying  full  fare  to 
the  Convention,  over  the  Southern  Minnesota  Railway,  will  be  returned  for 
one-fifth  fare  on  presenting  certificates  of  membership.  The  St.  Paul  & 
Sioux  City  Railroad  will  sell  round  trip  tickets  for  60  per  cent  of  full  fare. 
The  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  Railroad  will  sell  round  trip  tickets  for  60  per  cent 
of  full  fare  from  any  station.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad 
will  return  members  of  the  Association  at  one-fifth  fare  on  presentation  of 
certificate  of  membership  at  St.  Paul,  Owatonna,  or  Shakopee.  The  St.  Paul, 
Stillwater  &  Taylor's  Falls  Railroad  will  sell  round  trip  tickets  to  members  of 
the  Association  for  one  half  usual  fare.  The  St.  Paul  &  Duluth  Railroad 
will  sell  round  trip  tickets  for  60  percent  of  full  fare  on  presentation  of  cer- 
tificates of  membership.  Those  proposing  to  attend  the  Convention  are  re- 
quested to  forward  their  names  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  Local  Committee. 

D.  Kirk. 

A.  F.  Bechdolt. 

D.  C.  John. 

Local  Committee. 


ITEMS. 

Hiram  H.  Pratt  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the  Faribault  schools. 
He  is  a  teacher  of  many  years'  experience,  and  comes  from  Kalamazoo.Mich. 

School  year  opens  Sept.  17.  Prof.  E.  Bigelow  takes  charge  of  the  Austin 

City  schools  as  principal  and  superintendent.  Prof.  Fred  A.  Fogg,  for  six 

years  principal  of  the  Jefferson  School,  St.  Paul,  has  resigned  his  position,  and 
will  open  a  select  school  early  next  month  in  that  city.  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  accepting  his  resignation  paid  a  well  deserved  tribute  to  his  ability  as 
a  teacher,  and  his  character  as  a  gentleman.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the 
board,  H.  W.  Slack  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Mr.  Slack  has  had  charge 
of  the  schools  in  West  St.  Paul.  Supt.  Burrington  has  issued  a  notice  requir- 
ing a  certificate  of  vaccination  from  every  pupil  before  admission  to  the  pub- 
lic schools.-  -Some  of  the  county  superintendents  and  school  directors  have 

been  very  impatient  at  the  long  delay  in  carrying  out  the  new  Uniform  Text- 
book law.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  make  contracts  with  publishers  on 
their  own  responsibility.  Under  date  of  Aug.  7,  State  Text-book  contractor 
D.  D.  Merrill  issued  a  circular  promising  to  have  a  complete  series  of  the 
books  accepted  by  the  Commission  on  the  24th  or  25th  of  Aug.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  whole  state  will  not  quietly  settle  down  to  the  decision  of 

this  commission.  The  meeting  of  our  State  Educational  Association  to  be 

held  at  Mankato,  Aug  28,  promises  to  be  full  of  interest.  The  attendance 
will  be  unusually  large,  as  every  one  feels  well  over  an  immense  crop  of 
wheat  so  successfully  harvested.  The  training  school  still  in  session  in  Min- 
neapolis under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Curtis  &  Hyde  shows  by  increased 

numbers  in  attendance  that  our  people  breathe  easier.  The  fall  term  of 

the  St.  Cloud  Normal  commences  Aug.  21,  and  of  the  Mankato  Normal, 
Sept.  3.   


Dakota. 

THE  following  announcements  are  made  :  The  Annual  Territorial  Insti- 
tute will  be  held  at  Franklin  School,  Yankton,  from  Monday,  Sept.  3, 
to  the  end  of  the  week,  under  charge  of  Territorial  Superintendent,  W.  E. 
Catcn,  aided  by  the  best  talent  to  be  procured.  The  Annual  Yankton 
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County  Institute  will  be  held  at  the  same  place,  as  a  continuation  of  the  for- 
mer, from  Monday,  Sept.  IO,  to  Saturday,  Sept.  16.  Both  will  be  practically 
combined  in  one  session,  the  work  extending  through  two  weeks  under  a  uni- 
form system.  The  New  brick  wing  of  Franklin  School,  Yankton,  is  rap- 
idly approaching  completion.  It  Is  hoped  to  have  it  ready  for  the  fall  term. 
 A  competitive  examination  to  fill  three  vacancies  in  the  corps  of  city  teach- 
ers— two  first  and  one  third  primary  — will  occur  at  Yankton,  Sept.  4.  Elk 

Point  is  building  a  four  room,  two-story  frame  school  house,  at  an  expense  of 

#2,000.  The  Indian  schools  at  Hope  Station,  near  Fort  Sully,  under  the 

missionary  superintendence  of  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Riggs,  had  an  enrollment  of 
two-hundred  and  fifty-three  the  past  year.  They  boast  of  a  native  elocution- 
ist of  remarkable  powers.  Instruction  given  in  the  Dakota  language,  not  in 
English. 


Illinois. 


WHEREAS,  Our  worthy  and  efficient  County  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Mr.  E.  L.  Wells,  has  announced  his  full  intention  to  retire  from  the 
position  at  the  close  of  the  present  term  ;  and  Whereas,  For  us,  the  teachers 
of  Ogle  county,  that  event  is  a  very  unwelcome  one  ;  therefore  be  it  Resolved, 
That  we  regard  Mr.  Wells'  official  career  of  twelve  years'  duration  as  one  in 
a  high  degree  honorable  to  him  and  to  the  schools  of  the  county  ;  that  we 
highly  esteem  him  as  an  energetic  man  and  an  upright  citizen  ;  that  in  our 
opinion  his  conduct  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  county  has  been 
marked  by  distinguished  success,  and  that  among  the  counties  of  the  state, 
Ogle,  under  his  administration,  has  enjoyed  exceptional  educational  advant- 
ages. Resolved,  That  in  his  retirement  from  the  Superintendency,  Mr.  Wells 
carries  with  him  our  best  wishes  for  his  happiness  and  prosperity,  and  leaves 
us  with  an  affectionate  remembrance  of  his  labors  in  our  behalf,  and  of  the 
many  acts  of  personal  kindness  received  at  his  hand.  Resolved,  that  a  copy 
of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  each  of  our  county  papers,  to  The  Edu- 
cational Weekly,  and  to  the  New  England  Journal  of  Education  lor  pub- 
lication. 


Iowa. 


W.  W.  RICKEY  Versus  DIST.  TWP.  WAYNE. — APPEAL  FROM  MONROE  COUNTY. 

MR.  J.  N.  PRATHER,  sub-director  of  sub-district  No.  6,  Wayne  district 
township,  and  president  of  the  board  of  said  district  township,  employ- 
ed his  son  S.  D.  Prather  as  teacher  of  sub-district  No.  6. 

The  board  approved  the  contract  made  between  J.  N.  Prather  as  sub-direc- 
tor and  S.  D.  Prather  as  teacher.  From  this  action  of  the  board  W.  W. 
Rickey  appealed  to  the  county  superintendent  who  reversed  the  action  of  the 
board  or  annulled  the  contract,  and  J.  N.  Prather  in  his  several  capacities  ap- 
peals to  this  department. 

The  subject  of  contracts  is  one  which  always  implies  the  payment  of  money 
and  should  not  be  brought  before  superintendents,  unless  it  is  on  the  question 
of  violation  of  school  law.  The  proper  place  to  bring  these  actions  is  in  the 
courts. 

The  quotation  by  the  county  superintendent  of  xxxv  Iowa,  page  361, 
l^hompson  v.  Lynn,  is  not  applicable,  for  no  restrictions  were  imposed  upon 
the  sub-directors  in  this  case  except  length  of  time  and  wages,  and  those  only 
by  implication  or  following  the  usual  custom. 

Without  entering  upon  other  arguments  which  only  have  a  bearing  on  this 
question  providing  the  action  of  the  board  was  discretionary,  and  without 
approving  of  the  action  of  Mr.  Prather  in  hiring  his  son  against  the  wish  of 
the  people,  we  must  decide,  that  since  the  act  of  the  board  approving  contract 
was  mandatory,  the  county  superintendent  had  no  jurisdiction  and  his  action 
is  reversed.  C.  W.  vonCoelln, 

Des  Moines,  July  26,  1877.  Supt.  Pub.  Inst. 

EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 
The  first  catalogue  of  the  Iowa  State  Normal  School  presents  a  good  show- 
ing for  that  popular  institution.  The  fall  term  begins  Sept.  3.  Students  are 
urged  to  be  present  on  that  day.  The  State  Register  says: — "The  nomin- 
ation of  Superintendent  von  Ccelln  by  acclamation  expressed  the  senti- 
ments of  the  state,  and  we  cannot  add  to  the  force  of  such  expression  and  such 
endorsement  by  mere  words  here.  He  is  as  good  a  man  as  the  state  has  lor 
the  important  work,  and  is  performing  his  duties  with  eminent  fidelity 
and  success.  His  majority  in  the  last  election  was  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand.    We  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  two  hundred  thousand 

this  year."  Hon.  W.  C.  Hammond,  Chancellor  of  the  Law  Department 

of  the  State  University,  has  been  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  Presidency 
of  the  University.  The  selection  of  a  new  president  has  been  referred  to  a 
committee  consisting  of  Acting  President  Slagle,  Supt.  von  Ccelln,  and 
Judge  Adams.  The  Lyons  Mirror,  speaking  of  The  Educational  Week- 
ly, says  :  "Its  career  has  been  one  of  uniform  progress,  and  it  is  already  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  desideratum  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher."  Prof.  S. 

M.  Mowatt  has  been  reelected  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  at  New- 
ton. —  Mr.  W.  W.  DeArmond  takes  charge  of  the  Nashua  schools  for  the 

coming  year.  Mr.  Frank  Lyon,  who  graduated  from  the  Academical  De- 
partment of  the  University,  last  Commencement,  has  been  elected  Principal 

of  the  publie  schools  at  Onawa,  on  a  salary  of  $1 ,000  per  year.  Miss  Clark 

has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the  West  Liberty  schools.  Prof.  S.  P. 

Bradley  will  superintend  the  Wilton  schools  for  the  coming  year.  Mr.  M. 

M.  Ham,  of  the  Herald,  is  president  of  the  School  Board  of  Dubuque. 
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LIST  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


County. 

Name. 

Postoffice. 

Adams, 

Jesse  M.  Higbee, 
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Centralia. 

THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

REPORT  of  a  special  committee  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  held  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  August  16,  1877. 
The  committee  to  which  was  referred  the  resolutions  relating  to  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Education  having  had  the  same  under  consideration,  re- 
spectfully submit  the  following  report  : 

The  Bureau  of  Education  was  brought  into  existence  by  an  act  of  Congress 
passed  and  approved  in  the  year  1866,  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  this 
Association,  represented  by  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  at  its  meet- 
ing held  in  Washington  during  that  year.  It  is,  therefore,  in  a  large  sense 
the  ward  of  the  Association,  and  is  especially  entitled  to  our  earnest  support 
and  active  influence  in  the  prosecution  of  the  important  work  committed  to  its 
hands. 

The  objects  of  the  Bureau  are  : 

First. — To  collect,  compile, and  publish  all  available  information  concerning 
the  history,  condition,  and  progress  of  education, not  only  in  our  own  country, 
but  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
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Second. — To  disseminate  this  information  through  annual  and  special  re- 
ports, circulars  of  information.and  such  other  publications  as  may  be  available 
for  the  purpose,  and  by  official  and  personal  correspondence.  It  has  no  pow- 
er over  education,  educational  institutions,  agencies,  or  authorities  in  the  sev- 
eral states.  Its  influence  is,  so  to  speak,  simply  a  moral  one,  appealing  to 
and  securing  the  voluntary  efforts  of  school  officers  and  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion generally. 

The  results  already  achieved  by  the  Bureau  have  hitherto  fully  met,  if  they 
have  not  surpassed,  the  expectations  of  the  active  friends  of  education 
throughout  the  country,  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  has  been  obliged 
to  perform  its  functions,  almost  from  the  beginning,  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  embarrassment,  owing  principally  to  inadequate  appropriations.  It 
has  prepared,  published,  ami  distributed  seven  annual  reports  ol  the  most 
comprehensive  and  valuable  character.  The  number  of  these  documents 
thus  distributed  to  institutio  s,  school  officers,  and  educators,  as  well  as  to 
foreign  governments,  mounts  up  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  It  has  pub- 
lished and  disseminated  tens  of  thousands  of  circulars  of  information  upon 
special  subjects  such  as  Art  Education,  and  Norma!  Schools,  together  with 
several  on  the  systems  of  education  in  foreign  countries,  and  other  topics.  It 
issued  last  year  an  elaborate,  illustrated  volume  upon  the  public  libraries  of 
the  United  States,  crowded  with  information  upon  every  topic  connected  with 
these  great  educational  agencies,  even  to  the  details  of  binding,  arranging, 
cataloguing  and  shelving  the  volumes.  This  work  is  probably  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  valuable  ever  issued  upon  the  subject,  and  is  a  monument  to 
the  intelligence,  industry,  and  efficiency  of  the  Bureau,  and  an  honor  to  the 
country.  A  similar  volume  on  art  education  and  art  schools,  which  will  be 
a  complete  compendium  of  art  education  in  the  United  States,  is  nearly  ready 
and  will  in  due  time  appear.  Through  its  immense  correspondence  with  in- 
dividuals, school  officials,  and  foreign  governments,  giving  information  and 
advice  upon  every  phase  of  the  educational  work,  the  Bureau  is,  perhaps,per- 
forming  a  service  quite  as  ^eful  and  important  as  through  its  printed  media 
of  communication.  It  has  quite  recently  distributed  a  report  on  the  system  of 
public  instruction  and  the  civil  service  in  China,  prepared  in  that  distant 
country  by  a  resident  American  educator,  President  William  A.  P.  Martin, 
LL.  D.,  of  the  imperia  1  college  at  Peking,  and  also  the  annual  report  of 
the  Minister  of  Education  in  Australia,  for  the  year  1875,  affording  the  op- 
portunity for  a  comparison  of  systems,  methods,  and  results  between  these  two 
countries  and  our  own  But  it  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  report 
to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  work  that  has  been  and  is  being  performed 
by  the  Bureau, and  this  committee  beg  leave  to  allude  brie  fly  to  its  needs  and 
embarrassments. 

First — It  wants  a  permanent,  commodious,  and  convenient  habitation. 
From  the  inception  of  the  movement  under  Commissioner  Barnard,  this  Bu- 
reau has  been  subject  to  frequent  changes  of  location,  sometimes  consigned 
to  the  basements,  and  at  others  to  the  lofts,  of  public  or  private  buildings. 
Recently  it  has  been  compelled  to  remove  from  the  comparatively  comfort- 
able quarters  near  the  Interior  Department  to  the  rooms  already  occupied  by 
the  Census  Bureau,  and  which  are  totally  inadequate  to  its  pressing  needs,  in 
consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  appropriations  necessary  to  pay  the  rent 
there  >f. 

Second — Its  clerical  force  is  altogether  inadequate  to  perform  the  great 
amount  of  work  which  has  accumulated,  and  is  constantly  pressing  upon  its 
hands. 

Third — The  appropriations  made  for  the  publication  of  its  annual  report 
are  so  meager  that  the  demand  for  these  invaluable  documents  is  far  beyond 
the  supply. 

In  brief,  the  support  of  the  Bureau  is  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  its  great 
importance,  to  its  just  deserts,  and  to  the  demands  made  upon  it  by  a  people 
to  whom  education  is  as  essential  as  the  common  air  and  the  common  sun- 
shine to  vegetable  and  animal  life.  Another  important  fact  in  connection 
with  this  matter  is  that  large  donations  of  material  have  been  made  to  the  Bu- 
reau by  foreign  governments  represented  at  the  Centennial,  as  a  nucleus  for  a 
great  pedagogical  museum.  Other  donations  have  been  promised,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that,  could  adequate  provision  be  made  therefor,  but  a  few  years 
would  elapse  before  we  should  begin  at  least  to  approximate  other  nations  in 
the  magnificence  of  these  collections  for  the  illustration  of  every  phase  of 
this  mighty  problem  of  universal  education.  But  with  no  proper  repository 
even  for  the  storage  of  these  treasures,  we  are  placed  in  a  most  embarrassing, 
not  to  say  humiliating,  position  through  the  enlightened  action  of  our  gen- 
erous neighbors  across  the  sea,  who,  having  borrowed  lrom  us  the  grand  con- 
ception of  popular  education,  seem  determined  to  outstrip  us  in  the  race  for 
supri  macy  in  its  execution. 

In  view  of  all  the  facts  that  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  committee; 
in  view  also  of  the  supreme  importance  of  liberally  sustaining  and  increasing 
the  influence  and  efficiency  of  this  all-important  agency,  the  committee  sub- 
mit for  the  consideration  and  action  of  the  Association  the  following  series  of 
resolutions,  as  expressive  of  their  conclusions,  in  the  premises: 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Educational  Association  hereby  reaffirms  its 
profound  conviction  of  the  great  value  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education 
as  an  agency  for  collecting,  collating,  and  diffusing  that  information  which  is 
a  vital  necessity  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  schools  and  school  systems 
under  a  government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people. 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  hereby  reaffirms  its  cordial  approval  of  the 
measures  which  have  been  pending  before  Congress  for  several  years,  or  some 
proper  modification  of  the  same  involving  the  general  principles  of  said 
measures,  providing  for  the  permanent  investment  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  the  public  lands  annually  accruing,  as  a  national  fund,  the  income  from 
which  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  states;  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  upon  a  proper  basis  of  distribution,  for  the  benefit 


of  common  schools,  normal  education,  and  the  more  complete  endowment 
and  support  of  the  industrial  and  technical  colleges  already  established  in  the 

several  states  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July,  1862. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five,  consisting  of  the  President  and  Presi- 
dent elect  of  this  Associasion,  President  Bowman,  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Wicker- 
sham,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Prof.  Hogg,  of  Texas,  be  appointed  to  wait  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  to  lay  be- 
j  fore  him  the  views  of  the  Association  upon  the  subject  matter  of  this  report, 
and  request  his  favorable  consideration  of  the  same  in  his  forthcoming  mes- 
sage. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  fifteen  members  of  the  Association  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  thereof  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  committees  of 
similar  bodies,  and  in  cooperation  with  the  department  of  Superintendence  at 
its  winter  meeting,  with  instructions  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  Congress  em- 
bodying the  views  herein  expressed,  and  urging  such  legislation  as  shall  be 
substantially  in  harmony  therewith. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

William  F.  Phelps,  of  Wisconsin, 

J.  P.  Wicker  sham,  of  Pennsylvania, 

John  Hancock,  of  Ohio, 

S.  H.  White,  of  Illinois, 

J.  Ormond  Wilson,  of  Washington, 

Committee. 


NOTES  FROM  WISCONSIN. 


PROF.  B.  M.  Reynolds,  of  the  La  Crosse  High  School,  was  presented  with 
a  gold  watch,  of  Swiss  make,  at  the  close  of  last  term,  by  the  gradu- 
ating class,  which  numbered  seventeen.  Prof.  Reynolds  has  done  a  great 
deal  for  the  improvement  of  the  High  School,  and  yet  there  are  those  who 
do  not  appreciate  his  work,  and  the  Board  have  not  been  able  to  reelect  him. 

j   C.  A.  Hutchins  continues  in  charge  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  High  School 

1  next  year.  D.  O.  Hibbard  returns  to  Oconomowoc  next  year.  C.  L. 

Hubbs  will  enter  upon  his  third  year  as  principal  of  the  schools  at  Lake  Mills 

next  September.  John  Henessey  goes  to  the  East  Troy  school  next  year, 

and  Miss  M.  Murphy  returns  to  Sharon.  L.  L.  Clark  remains  in  charge  of 

the  public  school  at  Whitewater.  In  the  retirement  of  Supt.  D.  H.  Flett,  of 

Kenosha  county,  and  his  acceptance  of  the  principalship  of  the  Elkhorn  schools, 
the  county  will  lose  an  untiring  and  efficient  superintendent,  who  has  done 
a  great  amount  or  good  to  the  schools  of  that  county  during  his  two  years  of 
service.  So  high  was  the  appreciation  of  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  county  that  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  at  their 
last  annual  session,  unanimously,  and  without  solicitation,  voted  him  the  sum 
of  $100  as  a  mark  of  their  esteem  and  the  esteem  of  the  citizens  of  the 
!  county.  His  successor  should  possess  unusual  qualifications,  for  no  ordinary 
man  (or  woman)  can  fill  his  place. 


CHICAGO  NOTES. 


HE  following  petition  was  signed  by  over  two  hundred  of  the  most  prom- 
inent men  and  women  in  Chicago  and  presented  to  the  Mayor. 


"To  the  Mayor  of  Chicago : 

"Women,  equally  desirous  with  men  for  the  promotion  of  educational  inter- 
ests, equally  anxious  with  men  for  the  best  development  of  the  mental  activi- 
ties of  children,  and  from  the  daily  charge  of  them  in  the  home  equally  (if 
not  more)  competent  than  men  to  judge  of  their  intellectual  needs  and  pro- 
vide for  them  wisely,  ask  that  hereafter  they  may  constitute  a  part  of  the  Chi- 
cago School  Board.  They  respectfully  draw  attention  to  the  injustice  of  their 
exclusion  from  authorized  supervision  of  public  school  affairs — affairs  of  as 
grave  importance  to  mothers  as  to  fathers — and  claim  that  they  are  qualified 
to  act  in  these  advisedly  and  in  such  manner  as  to  increase  the  beneficent  re- 
sults of  the  public  school  system.  Recognizing  the  justice  of  this  claim, 
made  in  earnestness  and  sincerity  of  purpose,  we,  the  undersigned,  respect- 
fully petition  your  Honor,  in  the  appointment  of  new  members  for  the  Chica- 
go School  Board,  graciously  to  grant  women  a  fair  representation  thereon." 

The  petition  was  disregarded. 

— Prof.  Warren  Wilkie  has  been  elected  professor  of  mathematics,  physics, 
and  astronomy  in  the  Cook  County  Normal  School. 

— At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  Aug.  9,  five  new  teach- 
ers were  elected  for  the  Division  High  Schools,  viz. :  Mr.  J.  Claflin,  late  prin- 
cipal of  the  High  School  at  Worcester,  Mass. ;  Miss  C.  Higby ;  Mr.  Joseph 
Hicks  ;  Thomas  F.  Mahoney,  and  Miss  Winchell.  The  salaries  of  the  gen- 
tlemen were  fixed  at  $1,000,  Mr.  Clafflin's  at  $1,500, 

— The  Adelphi  Theater  has  been  leased  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Haverly  for  three 
years,  at  $9,000  a  year,  with  the  understanding  that  it  shall  be  used  on 
Sunday  for  entertainments  if  so  desired  by  Mr.  Haverly. 

— The  Chicago  Frobel  Kindergarten  Training  School  will  open  Sept.  26. 


— Since  you  are  giving  us  practical  papers  by  practical  teachers,  showing 
the  best  ways  of  teaching,  we  prize  the  Weekly  and  find  it  a  valuable  help. — 
1  Supt.  H.  G.  Wolcott,  Dodge  county,  Neb. 

— I  like  the  Weekly  very  much. — Prof.  O.  R.  Burchard,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 
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PRICE  10  CENTS. 


To  Teachers  and  Boards  of  Education ! 

The  Best  Books  at  the  Lowest  Prices, 

reduced  prices  ! 


INTRODUCTORY  LIST. 


Publications  of  J.  H.  Butler  &  Co.,  Phila. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

We  here  give  the  new  and  special  reduced  prices  of  our  Standard  and  Approved  School  Books,  for  introduction  and  exchange. 
These  prices  apply  only  on  conditio*..  /.X.  tlx  b  oks  ordered  are  for  first  introduction  into  schools  where  they  are  not  already  in 
use  ....    The  first  column  of  figures  gives  the  introduction  price  for  a  first  supply,  without  exchange  for  old  books 

in  use.  The  second  column  of  figures  gives  the  introduction  price  for  a  first  supply  when  an  equal  number  of  old  books  in  use  of 
corresponding  grade  are  given  us  in  exchange.    Where  no  exchange  rates  are  given,  introductory  rates  apply. 


Mitchell's  Geographies. 


New  Primary  Geography, 
New  Intermediate  Geography , 
New  Physical  Geography , 


Optional  Volumes. 


New  First  Lessons  in  Geography, 
New  School  Geography  and  Atlas , 

Outline  and  Wall  Maps. 

New  Outline  Maps,  small  series,  (net) 
New  Outline  Maps,  large  series,  (net) 

Map  Drawing. 

Hanc-Book  of  Map  Drawing, 

English  Grammar. 

Smith's  English  Grammar, 
Bingham's  English  Grammar, 

Goodrich's  Histories. 

American  Child's  Pictorial  History  U.S., 


$  .50  $  .4° 
1. 00  .80 

I. 12  .85 


.30  .22 
I.50  1.12 


IO.OO 
20.00 


.36  .25 
.50  .40 

•SO  .40 


Pictorial  History  of  U.  S. 

Pictorial  History  of  England, 

Pictorial  History  of  Rome, 

Pictorial  History  of  Greece, 

Pictorial  History  of  Fran-e, 

Pictorial  Natural  History, 

{Parley's)  Common  School  History  of  World, 


1. 05 
1. 10 
1. 10 
1. 10 
1. 10 
1. 10 
1.05 


Butler's  Pictorial  History  of  U.  S.,  i 

Arithmetic. 

The  New  American  Arithmetic,  Part  i, 
Th :  New  American  Arithmetic ,  Part  2, 
The  New  American  Arithmetic ,  Part  3, 
The  New  Prac.  Arith  ,  comprising  Parts  2  and  3, 

Reading, 

The  New  American  First  Reader, 
The  New  American  Second  Reader, 
The  New  American  Third  Reader, 
The  New  American  Fourth  Reader, 
The  New  American  Fifth  Reader, 


•17 
.27 
•37 

•S° 


•13 
.20 

•33 
.40 
.60 


Spelling. 

The  Nezu  American  Primary  Speller, 
The  New  American  Pronouncing  Speller, 

Etymology. 

So»-gent's  School  Etymology, 

'J he  Nezu  American  Etymological  Reader, 

1 he  Scholar' s  Companion , 

Latin. 

Bingham' s  Latin  Grammar , 
Bingham' s  Latin  Reader, 
Bingham' s  Casar, 
Bingham's  Latin  Prose  Composition, 

Elocution. 

Butler's  Literary  Selections ,  paper, 
Butler's  Literary  Selections ,  cloth, 
Coppce's  Academic  Speaker, 
Lyons'  American  Elocutionist, 
Oxford's  Junior  Spea  ter, 
Oxford's  Senior  Speaker, 


.60 
z.oo 

•67 


•65 

•5° 


x.oo  .75 
1 .00  .75 
1.00  .75 

•50 


.60 


Books  sent  for  introduction  will  be  charged  at  Introduction  prices ;  on  settlement,  Exchange  prices  only  will  be  required  for  as 
many  as  are  exchanged, — the  old  books  being  sent  us  at  the  close  of  the  introduction. 

Copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers  on  receipt  of  the  Intro- 
duction price. 

Catalogues  and  descriptive  circulars  will  be  mailed  on  application. 


Address  the  Publishers,  or 


M.  R.  KEEGAN,  457  12th  Street,  Chicago. 
J.  W.  GRIFFIN,  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 
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Advertisements  under  this  head  five  cents  a  line,  by 
count,  each  insertion.  No  advertisement  will  he  inserted 
for  less  than  one  dollar,  which  amount  must  be  paid  in 
advance. 

J  I  7  ANTED — A  position  as  instructor  in  French  and 
1/1/     German,  by  a  classical  graduate  ol  Michigan  Uni- 
versity.   Will  teach  Latin  or  Greek,  if  desired. 
Address  G.  J   French,  Homer.  Mich.  [II] 

AN  EXPERIENCED    J  F.A  CHER,  graduate  of 
^Ajf     Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Vale,  desires  an  inslruc- 
torship  in  Chemistry  and  Natural  Sciences.    Best  of 
references.    Address  M.  F.,  Box  65,  Northampton,  Mass. 

J  7  7 A  '/'} ■  D  —  A  position  to  teach  Elocution  and  Lit- 
1/1/     erature,  by  a  gentleman  who  is  a  graduate  of  the 
National  School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory,  Phila- 
delphia.   Good  references  can  be  given.    Address.  H.  M.  S.( 
care  of  Educational  Weeklv,  Chicago.  [1c] 

.1  TEA  CHER,  qualified  to  teach  the  Sciences  and  Math. 
y^j     emalics.  who  has  had  three  years'  experience  as  dis- 
ciplinarian in  a  Female  College,  and  can  give  the 
best  of  references,  will  teach  tor  a  small  salary  the  coming 
year.    Address  S.  S.,  care  of  The  Educational  Weeklv. 

A  GRADUA  TE  and  teacher  of  several  years' experi- 
/^  ence  as  Principal  of  a  Normai  and  College  Prepara- 
tory School  in  Ohio,  desires  a  position  in  one  of  the 
'Western  States  as  principal  or  teacher.  Satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  past  success  can  begiven.  Address  P.  P.  DODGE, 
Eagleville,  Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio.  [lh] 

Philosophical  Apparattts 


E.  S.  RITCHIE  &  SONS,  Boston,  Mass., 

MANUFACTURERS  of 

PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

include  in  their  list  all  apparatus  or  the  practical  illustra- 
tion of  the 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCES. 
Their  catalogue  contains  testimonials  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished professors  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED. 

E.  S  Ritchie  &  Sons  have  been  appointed  agents  by  J 
Browning,  London;  Rudolph  Koenig  and  J.  Duboscq 
Patis,  makers  of  Optica!,  Acoustic,  and  Electrical  Appa 
ratus;  and  Carl  Zeiss,  Jena,  maker  of  Microscopes,  and  re 
ccive  orders  from  schools  and  colleges  to  import  goods  Free 
of  Duty,  and  at  Manufacturers'  Prices. 

Ritchie's  Catalogue  of  Phil  soph  ical  Apparatus,  illustrated, 
price  15  cents;  sent  on  application.     (When  writing  please 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


mention  this  journal.) 


ua] 


Boston  §£ 


UNIVERSITY,  Eight  Colleges  and 
ools     For  both  sexes.  Co-operating 
Faculties  in  Athens  and  Rome.  [rr] 


A  /T ARIETTA  COLLEGE,  Marietta,  O.,  has  gradu- 
lVl     ated  40  classes,     [rej      I.  W.  ANDREWS,  Pres, 

u  I VA    COLLEGE,  Grinnell,  Iowa.    For  catalogue, 
etc.,  address  the  President,  Geo.F.Magoun,  D.D.(hy) 


I 


ZASSELL  SEMINARY  for  Young  Women.  Auburn- 
dale,  (near  Boston)  Mass.     A  school  of  high  grade, 
(la]  C.  C.  BRAGUUN,  Principal. 


M 


IL  IVA  UKEE  COLLEGE  for  ladies.    For  catalogue 
address      CHAS.  S.  FARRAR,  M.  A.,  President, 
(un)  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


c 


A  RLE  TON  COLLEGE,  Northfield,  Minn.  Open 
to  both  sexes.    Address  the  President, 

(uu)  J.  W.  STRONG,  D.  D. 


M 
S 


N 


INNESOTA  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  at 
Winona.  Thorough  course  for  the  preparation  ot 
teachers.    Address  Chas.  A.  Morey,  Principal,  (hy) 

TATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  Whitewater,  Wiscon- 
sin.   Two  courses  of  two  and  four  years  respective- 
ly,    tor  catalogue  with  full  particulars,  address 
(hy)  Wm.  F.  PHELPS,  M.  A.,  President. 

f^ANNETT  INSTITUTE  for  young  ladies  Boston, 
(t  Mass.    The  24th  year  will  begin  Wednesday,  Sept. 

26,  1877.  For  catalogues  and  circular,  apply  to  Rev. 
Geo.  Gannett,  Principal,  69  Chester  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

/^iHIO   CENTRAL  NORMAL,  MODEL,  and  KIN- 
(J    dergarten  Training  School.    For  catalogue  address 
John  Ogden,  Principal.    Mrs.  A.  13.  Ogden,  Kinder- 
gartner,  Worthington,  Franklin  County,  Ohio.  (hy) 

E  W  ENGLAND  CONSER  VA  TOR  I '  OF  MUSIC, 
1,600  pupils  since  1867;  75  Professors;  115  hours  in- 
struction for  $15.    Best  methods.  Address 
[ue]  E.  TOUR  J  EE,  Music  Hall,  Boston. 

f~\READ  INSTITUTE  for  young  ladies,  Worcester, 
(  /  Mass.  Founded  1848.  One  of  the  oldest,  and  con- 
fessedly one  of  the  best  Seminaries  in  the  East.  Ad- 
dress Rev.  H.  R.  Green,  A.  M.,  Principal,  at  Newport,  R.I., 
until  Sept.  10.  [tfj 

TfyOCKFORD  SEMINARY  for  young  women,  provides 
a  Collegiate  Classical  Course,  a-  parallel  Scientific 
Course,  and  a  Preparatory  course  ;  with  a  Musical 
Conservatory  and  Art  Department.    The  27th  year  begins 
Sept.  20th.    Address  Miss  Anna  P.  Sill,  Principal,  Rock- 
ford,  III.   [11] 

^pHE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN,  in  addition 
I      to  full  classical  courses,  offers  the  best  conditions  for 
practical  instruction  in  the  physical  sciences.  Those 
wishing  information  will  apply  for  a  catalogue  to 

Madison,  Wis.     (hy)       JOHN  BASCOM,  President. 

/LLINOIS  INDUSTRIAL    UNI VERS II  Y,  Cham- 
paign, III.,  J.  M.  Gregory,  LL.  D.,  Regent.  College 
of  Agriculture,  College  of  Engineers,  College  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences,  College  of  Literature  and  Arts.     Fall  term 
begins  Sept.  11,  1877.  [rh] 

li  jTAPLEWOOD  MUSIC   SEMINARY  for  young 
J.Vj[     ladies.     Established  1863.      A  thorough  graduate 
course.     The   finest  location  on  the  Connecticut 
River.    For  catalogues  address  Prof.  D.  S.  Babcock,  East 
Haddam,  Conn.  [hy] 

r)ROOKLYN,  N.  K.j  Coll.  Gram.  School,  (1849  to 
fj    1877.  j  L.  W.  Hart,  A,  M.,  Principal.   Classes  small ; 

instruction  very  thorough  and  individual.  Mathe- 
matics, Classics,  and  business  English,  as  each  scholar  se- 
lects. (If  you  have  friends  in  Brooklyn,  mail  them  this 
Weekly.  [rhj 

J^yELOIT  COLLEGE  for  young  men  provides  a  full 
jT)    Collegiate  Classical  Course,  a  parallel  Philosophical 
Course,  and  a  Preparatory  School.     The  fall  term 
will  open  Sept  5th.    For  information  address 

A.  L.  CHAPIN,  President, 
(rc)  Beloit,  Wisconsin. 

TT  A  IL  MAN'S   KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING 
J         SCHOOL  will  enter  upon  a  new  course  on  the  10th 
I  of  September.    The  session  lasts  six  months.  La- 

dies who  fail  to  complete  the  course  satisfactorily  in  one 
session  are  entitled  to  a  second  session  without  additional 
charge.  Fee,  $50.  Apply  to  W.  N.  HA1LMAN,  56  Oneida 
Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis  [tf] 

TJIGH  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT  of  State  Normal 
J_  University.  Special  attention  ispaid  to  fittingyoung 
men  for  College.  For  years  its  graduates  have  en- 
tered Harvard,  and  other  first-class  colleges,  without  con- 
ditions. The  English  course  presents  rare-  opportunities  to 
young  men  preparing  for  business,  or  young  ladies  desiring 
a  thorough  course  of  study.  For  further  information  ad- 
drcss  L.  L.  BURRING!  ON,  A.M.,  Normal,  III.  (Ip) 

jylSDERGARTEN  NORMAL  INSTII UTE  and 
National  Kindergarten,  708  nth  St.,  Washington, 
D  C.  Summer  Class  opens  June  18th  ;  Autumn 
Class  opens  Oct.  9th,  1877.  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock,  and  Miss 
Susie  Pollock,  Principals.  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock  has  been 
for  fifteen  years  an  earnest  student  and  advocate  of  the  K. 
G.  system,  and  translated  Mine.  Lina  Mongenstern's  "Para- 
dise of  Childhood,"  a  Manual  for  Family  and  K.  G. ,  in  1864. 
Miss  Susie  Pollock  graduated  in  the  K.  G.  Normal  Institute 
of  Berlin,  Prussia,  and  has  been  ever  since  successfully  en- 
gaged teaching,  in  accordance  with  Froehel's  K.  G.  system, 
in  Massachusetts  and  Washington.  For  terms  and  particu- 
lars apply  to  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock  or  Miss  Susie  Pollock, 
708  Eleventh  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  [rc] 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

5 PENCERIAN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  Milwaukee 
Wis     Circular  free.    Address  R.  C.  Spencer.  (ra) 

TS'NOX  COLLEGE,  Galesburg,  Illinois.    Full  Classi- 
J\     cal  and  Scientific  Courses,  and  an  excellent  Prepara- 
tory School.    Fall  term  will  open  Sept.  6th.  For 
catalogue,  etc.,  address  the  Prest.,  Newton  Batcman.  [rhj 

T*HE  CHICAGO  COMMERCIAL  INSTITUTE  and 
_/      SelectSchool,   88  and  90  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 

The  cheapest  and  the  best.  Normal  classes  in  French 
and  German  (ZurBrucke  or  conversational  method.)  every 
Saturday  and  during  public  school  vacation.  Call  or  send  for 
circular.  Rev.  Oscar  G.  May,  A.  M.,  and  M.  R.  Johnson 
(  ormerly  book-keeper  with  Field,  Leiter  &  Co.),  principals. 

S^SHNOSH  BUS /ESS     COLLEGE,  the  largest  Com- 
(_/    mercial  School  in  the  West.    This  institution  offers 
an  excellent  course  of  instruction  in  all  the  English 
Branches,  as  well  as  a  thorough  Commercial  Course 

W.  W.  DAGGETT. 
Principal  of  Commercial  Department. 

A.  A.  SPENCER. 
Principal  of  Academic  Department,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Hnnual  Catalogue  furnished  free  upon  application  in  per- 
son or  by  mall.  [rj 

ORNELL  COLLEGE.— Eighteen  teachers.  foii 
hundred  and  sixty  students  annually.  Buildings  am- 
ple Superior  Museums,  Libraries,  Laboratory,  and 
Apparatus.  Full  Classical,  Scientific,  Civil  Engineering, 
Military.  Preparatory,  Normal,  Music,  Painting,  and  Com- 
mercial Departments.  Board  anil  tuition  low.  Location 
beautiful  and  healthful.  Fall  term  opens  Sept  6,  1877. 
W  inter  term  opens  Dec.  13.  1877.  Spring  terms  opens 
March  28,  1878.    For  catalogue,  etc.  address 

Prof  JAS.  E.  HARLAN, 
[ny]  Sec'y  of  the  Faculty,  Ml.  Vernon,  la. 

/LLINOIS  STATE  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY,  tor 
the  special  preparation  ofTEACHKHS.  The  full  course 
of  study  requires  three  years.  Tuition  free  to  those 
who  pledge  themselves  to  teach  in  the  state :  to  oth- 
ers, g3o  per  year.  High  School  Department  offers  the 
best  advantages  for  preparing  for  College  or  for  business. 
Tuition,  $30  per  year.  Grammar  School  Department 
furnishes  excellent  facilities  for  obtaining  a  good,  practical 
education.  Tuition,  #25  per  year  Primary  Department, 
a  charming  place  for  the  "little  folks."  Term  begins  Sept. 
3,  J877.  For  particulars,  address  EDWIN  C.  HE  WET  I', 
President,  Normal,  Illinois.  (lp) 

TUFTS  COLLEGE, 

Elmer  H.  Capen,  Prest.    College  Hill,  Mass. 

Offers  superior  inducements  to  young  men  seeking  a  thor- 
ough Classical  or  Scientific  education,  lis  location  (within 
tour  miles  of  Boston  by  rail)  unites  the  cultivating  influence 
of  the  city  with  the  retirement  of  the  country. 

lixpenses  moderate.  Liberal  aid  to  needy  students  by 
scholarships  and  gratuities.  F'our  courses  of  study  are  of- 
fcted  : 

I.  The  usual  Academic  course  of  four  years  for  the  de- 
gree of  A.  B. 

II.  A  Philosophical  course  of  four  years  for  the  degree  of 
I>.  Ph.  (The  same  as  I.,  with  Modern  Languages  and  Elect- 
ive work  in  the  place  of  Greek.) 

III.  An  Engineering  course  of  three  years  for  the  degree 
of  C.  E 

IV.  A  Theological  course  (Tufts  Divinity  School)  of  three 
vears  for  graduates — four  years  for  all  others — for  the  degree 
of  B.  D. 

Examinations  for  admission  June  21st  and  Sept.  18th. 
For  catalogue  or  additional  information,  address 

Prof.  CHARLES  E.  FAY,  Secy, 
[un]  College  Hill,  Mass. 

 BUSINESS  CARDS.  . 

ELOCUTION  SCIENTIFICALLY  TAUGHT. 

S.  S.  HAMILL,  Author  of  "The  Science  of  Elocu- 

■aflMmmiBUVEaiiBir^    tlOH,        U  lid    P  f"  O  Ul  S  S  V  T  O  1    1'.  II  g  i  1  i  1 1  Li  t  - 

erature.  Rhetoric,  and  Elocution, 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE, 

will  give  private  instruction  in  Vocal  Culture,  Reading, 
Speaking,  and  Gesticulation.  Special  courses  for  ministers, 
lawyers  and  those  wishing  to  prepare  themselves  for  Pro- 
fessional, Readers  or  Instructors  of  Reading  in  Colleges 
and  High  Schools.  Send  ftr  circulars  containingdiagrams 
of  the  principles  of  expression.    Address  Jacksonville,  111. 

ZIVE  AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  Dr.  Chase's  Reci- 
pes; or  Information  for  Everybody,  in  every  county 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Enlarged  by  the 
publisher  to  648  pages.  It  contains  over  2000  household 
recipes,  and  is  suited  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  society. 
A  wonderful  book,  and  a  household  necessity.  It  sells  at 
sight.  Greatest  inducements  ever  offered  to  book  agents. 
Sample  copies  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  $2.00.  Exclusive 
territory  given.  Agents  more  than  double  their  money. 
Address  Dr.  Chase's  Steam  Printing  House,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan.  [ol 

J^OHPEP'S  BOOK-KEEPING. 

Primary,    -       -       -   $  so  I  Lectures,  Jii.oo.     Key.  $2.co 
Common  School,    -        1.50    'I  he  five  books  sent  to  teach- 
Couming-House,       -     3.00  |  ers  for  examination  for  £3.50. 
Special  terms  for  introduction 

[hi]  W.  J.  GILBERT,  Publisher,  St.  Louis,  Mo 
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Editorial. 

THE  somewhat  extended  discussion  of  the  general  subject  of 
industrial  education  at  the  recent  session  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  at  Louisville, and  the  deep  interest  man- 
ifested therein  can  scarcely  fail  to  lead  to  important  practical  re- 
sults. The  President  of  the  Association  made  this  the  leading 
topic  of  his  annual  address,  and  it  aroused  a  general  enthusiasm. 
Had  the  discussion  of  the  subject  been  allowed  to  proceed,  as  it 
should  have  done,  immediately  subsequent  to  the  address,  it 
would  have  been  one  of  the  marked  features  of  the  occasion. 
But  owing  to  a  short-sighted  motion  by  an  inexperienced  mem- 
ber, the  discussion  was  made  the  special  order  for  the  last  eve- 
ning of  the  session  /  The  result  was  what  might  have  been  antic- 
ipated. The  last  evening  was  crowded  with  other  business,  the 
members  were  weary,  the  enthusiasm  had  cooled  down,  most  of 
those  who  had  heard  the  address  had  left,  and  the  discussion  was 
brief  and  unsatisfactory.  In  the  industrial  department,  however, 
the  speech  of  President  Runkle  of  the  Institute  of  Technology  at 
Boston,  with  the  surprising  exhibition  of  students'  work,  the  re- 
ports of  the  "Whittling  School,"  and  the  discussion  andinquiry 
that  followed,  made  a  most  profound  impression  upon 
the  audience  present,  and,  we  believe,  gave  an  impetus  to  the 
movement  for  industrializing  American  education  that  will  be 
felt  for  years  to  come. 

That  there  is  a  strong  conviction  in  the  public  mind  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  give  a  more  practical  direction  to 
popular  education  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove.  The  demand  is 
heard  in  all  directions.  The  want  is  felt  by  all  classes,  and  by 
none  more  urgently  than  those  actually  engaged  in  what  are 
known  as  industrial  pursuits.  The  farmers  represented  in  the 
state  granges  of  Kansas  and  California  have  spoken  upon  the 
subject  in  unmistakable  terms.  Committees  of  investigation  in 
both  states,  after  a  careful  canvass  of  the  present  condition  of 
common  school  education,  have  reported  in  favor  of  such  mod- 
ifications of  the  system  as  will  secure  to  the  people  a  better  prep- 


aration for  the  work  of  life.  Statesmen  and  political  economists 
have,  by  recent  events,  been  more  than  ever  profoundly  impress- 
ed with  the  importance  of  coordinating  the  work  of  hand  and  brai  n , 
and  thus  multiplying  the  resources  of  the  working  classes  for  meet- 
ing the  wants  of  daily  life.  That  this  feeling  will  grow  until  it 
finds  expression  in  the  measures  that  will  supply  the  want,  it  is 
idle  to  doubt.  It  behooves  American  educators  to  grapple  with 
the  question  at  once,  and  thus  be  prepared  to  propose  and  exe- 
cute such  plans  as  shall  be  adequate  to  the  end  in  view.  Whether 
these  plans  shall  demand  new  agencies,  or  a  modification  of  ex- 
isting ones,  or  both,  it  must  be  left  to  educational  men  largely  to 
determine.  To  a  careful  consideration  of  these  questions  we 
urge  our  thoughtful  teachers  everywhere.  We  hope  in  due  time 
to  throw  out  a  few  suggesstions  that  are  a  result  of  our  own  re- 
flections, and  we  invite  well-considered  communications  from 
our  correspondents  who  have  given  the  subject  a  share  of  atten- 
tion. 


We  publish  the  communication  of  Miss  Clara  Conway  in  an- 
other column  with  pleasure,  and  assure  our  correspondent  that 
we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  her  on  any  and  all  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion of  education  in  the  South.  We  do  not  quite  understand  the 
writer's  impression  that  our  remarks  have  heretofore  been  "one- 
sided" on  this  question,  unless  she  is  willing  to  concede  that  in 
a  broad  sense  they  have  been  on  the  right  side ; — the  side  of  pre- 
senting facts  from  official  documents  as  to  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  education  in  the  South  ; — the  side  of  urging  that  every 
possible  influence  and  agency  capable  of  improving  that  condi- 
tion be  invoked  the  side  of  diminishing  the  amount  of  igno- 
rance and  increasing  the  intelligence  of  the  masses  oi  the  people 
of  all  races,  classes,  and  conditions.  Surely  there  can  be  no 
one-sidedness  in  this,  any  more  than  there  can  be  any  rational 
questioning  of  the  truth  as  presented  in  official  utterances  based, 
not  on  the  observations  of  one  person,  but  of  scores  of  persons 
in  every  part  of  the  country. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  in  localities  of  limited  extent,  and  in 
isolated  cases,  there  are  exceptions  to  the  general  condition  of 
things  which  the  Weekly,  in  the  interests  nf  the  South  and  of 
the  whole  country,  has  endeavored  to  represent  to  its  numerous 
readers.  But  we  cannot  discredit  the  carefully  collected  testi- 
mony of  officials  whose  business  it  is  to  learn  and  report  the  ac- 
tual facts  of  the  situation  that  there  is,  over  vast  areas,  a  deplora- 
ble lack  of  means  of  education  and  an  urgent  need  of  good 
schools  for  the  instruction  especially  of  the  colored  race.  We 
are  also  painfully  aware  that  there  are  many — too  many  poor 
schools  even  in  Ohio  and  every  other  northern  state.  We  are  aw  re 
that  there  are  large  numbers  of  children,  especially  in  the  great 
cities  of  the  North,  that  are  growing  up  in  ignorance.  But  this 
does  not  lesson  our  profound  interest  in  the  South  which  so  sore- 
ly needs  the  recuperating  influences  of  universal  education  to 
give  her  peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness.  We  hope  our  excel- 
lent correspondent  will  give  us  her  valuable  assistance  in  bring- 
ing about  the  great  awakening  so  much  needed  both  north  and 
south  by  communicating  such  facts  as  may  come  under  her  ob- 
servation. Great  reforms  are  never  effected  by  hiding  the  truth. 
The  first  step  toward  the  remedy  of  great  evils  is  to  learn  their 
existence,  and  the  second  is  to  proclaim  it.    This  is  the  mission 
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of  the  press,  and  we  must  be  true  to  its  demands.  Let  the  light 
shine. 


New  England  was  altogether  too  conspicuously  absent  from 
the  late  meeting  of  the  Educational  Association  at  Louisville. 
This  is  wrong.  More  were  present  from  far  distant  Texas  than 
from  the  six  New  E  igland  States.  Secretary  Dickinson,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  advertised  on  the  programme  but  was  present 
neither  in  parson,  by  proxy,  nor  by  piper,  nor  was  any  expla- 
nation offered  for  his  absence.  The  same  may  be  said  of  our 
whilom  friend,  the  editor  of  the  late  Common  School,  of  Iowa.  Such 
engagements  should  be  made  only  to  be  fulfilled,  extraordinaries 
excepted.  Numerous  papers  were  sent  in  from  persons  who 
were  not  invited.  But  the  Association  ver ,  properly  adopted  a 
by-law  prohibiting  the  reading  and  the  publication  of  papers 
whose  authors  were  absent  from  the  meeting. 


THE  ARCTIC  EXPEDITION. 

CAPTAIN  HOWGATE,  who  originated  the  polar  expedition 
which  recently  started  from  New  London,  Conn.,  is  a  man 
of  middle  age,  who  has  immediate  charge  of  the  Signal  Service. 
He  entered  the  army  from  Michigan  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
as  captain  of  a  company  of  volunteers,  but  he  displayed  such  sci- 
entific ability  that  he  was  soon  transferred  to  the  signal  corps, 
where  he  has  been  ever  since.  Three  years  ago  he  was  selected 
by  Secretary  Robinson  as  a  member  of  a  committee  to  investigate 
the  loss  of  the  Polaris,  where  he  first  became  interested  in  polar 
discoveries.  His  investigations  have  persuaded  him  that  if  a 
colony  can  be  founded  at  some  accessible  point  in  the  Arctic  re- 
gions, supplies  can  be  sent  there  once  a  year,  and  from  there 
extensive  and  continued  explorations  can  be  made  and  the  Pole 
reached.  By  this  means  the  men  will  become  acclimated,  by 
actual  residence,  to  the  hardships  of  active  life. 

The  man  in  direct  charge  of  the  expedition  is  Captain  Tyson, 
who  commanded  the  ill-fated  Polaris.  Probably  no  more  com- 
petent or  experienced  man  could  be  found  to  take  charge  of  such 
an  expedition.  His  knowledge  of  the  northern  seas  is  unsur- 
passed ;  he  is  a  skilled  navigator,  a  practical  scientist,  and  is 
noted  for  his  endurance,  courage,  and  resources  of  mind.  As  an 
officer  of  the  navy  he  has  indefinite  leave  of  absence,  and  it  is 
expected  that  Congress  will  permit  him  to  draw  his  pay  regularly 
during  his  absence,  which  will  probably  last  a  term  of  several 
years. 

Captain  Tyson  has  a  crew  of  ten  experienced  men,  and  two 
associate  scientists.  Mr.  O.  T.  Sherman,  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
goes  as  meteorologist  and  photographer.  He  is  a  recent  gradu- 
ate of  Yale  College,  and  was  selected  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Yale  faculty.  His  expenses  will  be  paid  by  the  College, and 
the  results  of  his  observations  will  be  partly  the  property  of  that 
institution.  Mr.  Ludwig  Kumlein  goes  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institute,  as  naturalist.  Mr.  Kumlein  is  only 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  a  student  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Uni- 
versity, whose  father  is  a  farmer  at  Busseyville,  Jefferson  County, 
Wisconsin.  Mr.  Kumlein's  scientific  abilities  have  been  chiefly 
shown  in  connection  with  his  work  on  the  United  States  Fishery 
Commission,  with  which  he  has  had  frequent  engagements. 

The  object  of  this  expedition  is  purely  a  scientific  one,  and 
has  received  the  approval  of  scientific  men  generally.  Full  data 
will  be  collected  in  reference  to  the  meteorology,  geology, 
natural  history,  and  other  cognate  sciences,  by  a  long  series  of 
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systematic  observations,  rendered  possible  by  cooperation  with 
similar  colonies  or  stations  of  observation  established  in  Spitz- 
bergen,  Nova  Zembla,  and  Franz  Joseph's  Land  by  European 
enterprise.  W. 


THE  METRIC  SYSPEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

THIS  has  been  devised  by  scientific  men  for  use  all  over  the 
world  instead  of  the  diverse  and  inconvenient  weights  and 
measures  previously  in  use.  Near  the  close  of  the  last  century 
the  preliminary  steps  were  taken  by  representatives  of  several 
nations  at  the  suggestion  of  the  French  government  ;  and  dur- 
ing the  last  thirty  years  it  has  been  the  subject  of  legislation  by 
nearly  every  government  in  Christendom.  Many  have  adopted 
it  exclusively  ;  others  use  it  in  government  business  or  legalize 
it  without  forbidding  the  use  of  old  weights  and  measures. 
Of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world,  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  Russia  are  to-day  the  only  ones  that  are  not  distinct- 
ly committed  to  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system.  It  was 
legalized  in  Great  Britain  in  1864  and  in  this  country  in  1866. 
It  is  used  in  the  Mint  and  on  the  Coast  Survey,  and  used  by  our 
chemists,  and  men  of  science.  It  is  becoming  more  familiar  to 
our  people  every  day,  thanks  to  our  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
to  our  schools  and  colleges,  and  to  our  foreign  commerce  and  in- 
tercourse. 

Its  chief  recommendation  for  us  is  that  it  is  decimal,  which 
gives  it  the  same  advantage  over  our  common  weights  and  meas- 
uaes  that  the  federal  currency  has  over  shillings,  ninepences,  and 
fourpence-ha'  pennies.    Instead  of  16^  feet  make  a  rod,  320 


rods  make  a  mile,  &c,  &c,  we  have  : 

LENGTH. 

10  milli-meters  make  I  centi-meter  meter) 

10  centi-meters     "     I  deci-meter             '  "  ) 

10  deci  meters       "     I  meter          (i  "  ) 

10  meters              "     I  deka-meter  (10  "  ) 

10  deka-meters      "      I  hekto-meter  ( loo  "  ) 

10  hekto  meters    "     I  kilo-meter    (iooo  "  ) 

10  kilo-meters       "     I  myria-meter  ( ioooo  "  ) 


which,  like  ten  mills  make  a  cent,  is  easy  to  learn  and  remem- 
ber. 

A  second  recommendation  is  that  its  units  have  the  simplest 
relation  to  one  another,  thus  : 

CUBIC  MEASURE.  CAPACITY.  WEIGHT. 

I  CUBIC  CENTIMETER  or  I  MILLILITER  (T^5  liter)  of  water  weighs  r 
CRAM. 

10  cubic  centimeters  or  I  centiliter  (TJff  liter)  of  water  weighs  I  dekagram 
(10  grams) 

100  cubic  centimeters  or  I  deciliter  "  )  "      "         "     l  hektogram 

( 100  grams) 

1,000  cubic  centimeters  or  I  CUBIC    DECIMETER  (i  liter)  of  water 

weighs  1  KILOGRAM  ( i.ooo gram.) 
10  cubic  decimeters  or  I  dekaliter  (10  liters)  of  water  weighs   I  myriagram 

( 10,000  grams) 

ioo  cubic  decimeters  or  I  hekto'iter  (ioo  "  )  "  "I  metric  quin- 
tal ( 100,000  grams) 

i.ooo  cubic  decimeters  or  I  CUBIC  METER  or  I  KILOLITER  (1,000 
liters)  of  water  weighs  I  METRIC  TON  (1,000,000  grams) 

Compare  that  with  our  U.  S.  dry  quart  and  U.  S.  liquid 
quart,  which  are  different  from  each  other  and  both  different 
from  the  British  Imperial  quart;  our  gallon  which  holds 
58,372  2-10  grains  of  water,  and  our  bushel  of  2,150  42-100  cu- 
bic inches  ;  our  Troy  pound  w  hich  is  lighter  than  the  avoirdupois 
pound,  and  our  Troy  ounce  which  is  heavier  than  the  avoirdu- 
pois ounce  ;  our  cubic  measure  which  everybody  knows  is  awk- 
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ward,  and  our  apothecaries'  measure  which  nobody  knows  any- 
thing about. 

To  bring  the  metric  system  into  general  use  in  this  country, 
two  things  are  required  : 

1.  That  the  government  should  adopt  it  exclusively  in  its  of- 
ficial business. 

2.  That  the  whole  people  should  unite  in  demanding  its  use 
in  contracts  and  all  commercial  transactions. 

At  the  beginning  it  will  be  necessary  for  some  people  to  trans- 
late quantities  from  one  kind  of  measure  into  the  other.  A 
brief  table  of  equivalents  is  subjoined,  giving  also  some  approx- 
imations easy  to  remember. 
1  inch  equals     o.0254  meter,  or  about  i\  centimeters. 
1  foot     «        o.804g     "        "       30  J' 
1  YARD"       o.9144     "        "       {|  of  a  METER. 
1  mile     "    1609. 4  "        "       i  ^  kilometers. 

I  U.  S.  liquid  QUART  equals  0.94es  liter,  or  rather  less  than  I  LITER. 
I     "     dry       "        "    I.10i2    "  "       more  "  I  " 

I     "     gallon  "    3.785     "    or  about  3T85  liter. 

1     "    bushel  "  35. S4       "         "       T4T  of  a  hektoliter. 

1  avoirdupois  ounce     "    o.0g8SB  kilogram  or  rather   less  than  30  grams. 
I  Troy  &  apothecaries'  ounce  equals  o.08110  kilogram  or  rather  more  than  30 

grams. 


I  avoirdupois  POUND 
I  long  ton  (2240  pounds) 


1016. 


or  about  ^  of  a  KILO. 
"        I  rxetric  ton. 


Contributions. 


TEACHER  AND  DISTRICT. 


INTRODUCTION. 
C.  M.  Woodruff,  of  the  Michigan  Bar,  Detroit. 

AS  in  all  the  other  relations  of  lift, difficulties  have  frequently  arisen  between 
school  teachers  and  districts,  resulting  in  lawsuits,  and  consequently 
decisions  are  found  affecting  this  relation.  What  the  landlord  is  to  'he  ten- 
ant, what  the  guardian  is  to  the  ward,  the  principal  to  the  agent,  the  consign- 
or to  the  consignee,  or  the  buyer  to  the  seller,  that  is  the  teacher  to  the  dis- 
trict. Each  has  mutual  rights  and  each  mutual  obligations,  and  each  is  af- 
fected by  law.  When  they  can  not  agree,  and  are  suffering  from  a  mutual 
misunderstanding,  unless  they  compromise,  they  must  resort  to  courts  of  law 
for  a  settlement.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  an  understanding  of  the  law 
on  the  part  of  all  concerned  will  prevent  much  needless  litigation,  and  the  au- 
thor flatters  himself  that  he  has,  in  what  is  to  follow,  occupied  a  field  entirely 
unoccupied  before;  for,  although  much  has  been  written  concerning  the  duties 
and  rights  ol  teachers  over  the  persons  of  the  scholars,  and  concerning  their 
morality,  and  their  conduct  both  in  and  out  of  the  schoolroom,  nothing,  so  far 
as  the  writer  knows,  has  been  written  concerning  the  mutual  relationship  ex- 
isting between  a  teacher  and  the  district  employing  him.  This  relationship 
is  founded  on  a  contract,  either  expressed  or  implied,  and  is  subject  in  the  first 
place  to  the  general  rules  of  law  affecting  contracts;  then  there  are  special 
rules  affecting  this  relationship,  of  which  special  rules  it  is  proposed  to  speak. 
I.  THE  RIGHTS  OF  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 
Sec.  1.  Who  may  be  School  'J'eachers. 
Generally,  any  one  may  contract  to  teach  a  private  school,  and  be  entitled 
to  all  the  benefits  of  that  contract,  independent  of  his  qualifications  to  teach, 
so  long  as  he  uses  no  deception  in  obtaining  his  contract.  It  is  thought  how- 
ever that  if  the  teacher  proves  himself  to  be  totally  until  to  perforin  the  duties 
he  has  contracted  to  perform,  his  employer  would  not  be  bound  to  retain  him 
in  his  employ  for  the  term  contracted  for,  but  might  discharge  him  at  once, 
in  which  case  he  would  be  liable  only  for  the  time  actually  taught1.  But  to 
be  a  teacher  of  a  public  school,  it  seems  that  one  must  have  attained  a  certain 
standard  of  qualification.  In  most  of  the  states,  certificates  of  qualification, 
granted  by  some  authority  empowered  to  examine  teachers  and  grant  such  cer- 
tificates, are  requiretl  to  be  obtained  before  one  is  properly  authorized  or  li- 
censed to  teach  a  public  school.  In  some  of  the  states  this  power  is  vested 
in  a  single  officer,  in  others  in  a  committee.  In  all  states  requiring  such  certifi- 
cates, there  is  some  authority  created  for  granting  them.  What  the  authority 
x   Neville  vs.  Sch.  Dist.  36  111.  71. 


is  or  in  whom  it  is  vested,  is  immaterial,  the  general  principles  affecting  the 
rights  of  teachers  under  laws  requiring  such  certificates  being  the  same. 

It  has  been  said  that  any  one  may  Contract  to  teach  a  private  school,  and 
with  the  limitations  contained  in  these  statutes  requiring  certificates  of  qualifi- 
cation, this  is  true  of  public  schools.  Of  course  it  is  meant  by  this,  any  one 
may  legally  enter  into  any  contract ;  so,  therefore,  any  one  who  is  incapacitat- 
ed from  contracting,  by  reason  of  insanity,  or  otherwise,  is  also  unable  to  con- 
tract to  teach  a  public  school,  but  it  has  been  held  that  an  infant  possessing 
the  other  legal  qualifications  may,  with  the  assent  of  his  father,  contract  with  a 
school  board  to  teach  a  school8. 

Sec.  2.  Of  the  Certificate  of  Qualification  and  its  Effect. 

It  has  been  uniformly  and  repeatedly  decided  that,  where  the  statute  requires 
a  certificate  of  qualification  before  a  teacher  can  begin  a  public  school,  one  who 
has  kept  a  school  without  such  certificate  can  not  recover  any  compensation  for 
services3  ;  and  the  mere  fact  of  ill-feeling  between  the  town  superintendent 
and  the  teacher  is  no  excuse  for  not  obtaining  such  certificate4  ;  nor  is  a 
teacher  authorized  to  teach,  without  the  requisite  certificate,  even  though  the 
proper  person  to  give  such  certificate  neglect  or  wantonly  refuse  to  examine 
him5,  for  in  such  case  such  person  may  be  compelled,  ordinarily,  by  man- 
damus, to  grant  the  proper  examination,  and  the  certificate,  if  the  teacher  is 
entitled  to  it.  He  would  also  be  liable  for  damages  occasioned  by  such  refus- 
al or  neglect. 

It  has  been  decided  in  New  Hampshire  that  a  judgment  recovered  against 
the  school  district  in  favor  of  a  teacher  for  such  compensation,  by  the  consent 
of  the  district,  will  be  restrained  by  injunction,  at  the  suit  of  any  person  inter, 
ested,  suing  in  behalf  of  himself  and  others6.  No  school  district  or  com- 
mittee has  authority  to  waive  a  provision  of  law  requiring  the  production  of 
such  certificate  or  to  dispense  with  the  certificate  itself7,  and  any  contract 
of  the  trustees  of  a  school  district  hiring  a  teacher  who  has  not  obtained  a 
certificate  as  required  by  law  is  void8,  while  in  Tennessee  the  Common 
School  Commissioners  are  indictable  for  employing  a  teacher  who  has  no  ex- 
aminer's certificate  for  his  competency,  as  there  required  by  law9. 

In  Illinois,  it  seems  that  in  an  action  by  a  school  teacher  against  the  direc- 
tors for  recovery  of  wages,  the  declaration10  must  aver  that  the  certificate  of 
qualification  required  by  law  was  exhibited  to  the  directors  before  his  employ- 
ment11. Such  averment  or  proof  is  not  necessary  in  Vermont  or  Maine, 
where  it  is  held  that,  in  an  action  by  a  master  against  a  town,  to  recover  for 
services,  proof  that  he  was  employed  by  the  agent,  and  that  the  services  were 
rendered  as  agreed,  prima  facie  entitled  the  plaintiff  to  recover,  and  if  the 
town  would  avail  itself  of  the  want  of  a  certificate  required  by  law,  it 
must  show  the  fact,  as  the  agent  has  not  the  right  to  engage  such  services, 
without  the  certificate,  and  he  will  be  presumed  to  have  done  his  duty18. 
These  decisions  would  in  all  probability  be  followed  in  most  of  the  states,  as 
they  are  more  nearly  in  accordance  with  the  general  common  law  rules  of  ev- 
idence. 

In  Maine  and  Iowa,  it  seems  to  be  the  doctrine,  that  although  a  teacher  of 
a  public  school  may  not  be  entitled  to  recover  her  wages,  by  reason  of  having 
neglected  to  obtain  the  certificate  required  by  law,  yet  the  district  alone  is  en- 
titled to  make  that  objection,  and  if  money  has  been  paid  by  the  town  to  the 
school  agent,  to  be  by  him  paid  to\he  teacher,  he  will  hold  it  to  her  use,  and 
he  cannot  object  to  the  want  of  such  certificate,  nor  can  a  county  superinten- 
dent of  schools  maintain  a  bill  to  restrain  a  person  from  teaching  a  school, 
and  the  director  of  a  district  from  permitting  the  use  of  a  school  house,  011  the 
ground  that  such  party  has  no  certificate  to  teach.  But  the  residents  of  the 
district  may  maintain  such  a  bill13. 

It  may  be  summed  up  in  brief,  in  the  light  of  these  decisions,  that  under 
laws  requiring  certificates  of  qualification  to  be  had,  the  effect  of  a  want  of 
such  certificate  is  first,  to  make  all  contracts  void  ;  second,  a  forfeiture  of  all 
services  or  wages  for  teaching  a  publi  c  school ;  and  third,  a  divestiture  of  all 
legal  rights  in  the  teacher  as  such,  at  least  so  far  as  the  possession  of  the  school 
house  is  concerned,  if  not  that  over  the  person  of  the  scholar,  so  that  corporal 
punishment  by  him  would  be  assault  and  battery. . 


2  Managhan  vs.  School  Dist.  No.  i.  38  Wis.  100. 

3  Barr  vs.  Deniston,  19  N.  H.  170.    Goodrich  vs.  Fairfax,  26  Vt.  115.    Welch  vs.  Brown, 

jo  Vt.  586.  Baker  vs.  School  Dist.  12  Vt.  192.  Jackson  vs.  Hampden,  2  app.  37. 
Harrison  township  vs.  Conrad,  26  Ind.  337. 

4  Welch  vs.  Brown,  jo  Vt.  5^6. 

5  Jackson  vs.  Hampden,  2  app.  37. 

6  Barr  vs.  Deniston,  19  N.  H.  17J. 

7  lb. 

8  Jirnness  vs.  Sch.  Dist  12  Minn.  448. 

9  Robinson  vs.  State,  2  Cold  ,'l  ennj  181. 

10  "Declaration." — A  statement  ot  the  plaintiff  on  his  part  of  his  cause  of  action. 

11  Bodkin  vs.  Osborne,  39  111.  101.    Smith  vs.  Curry,  16  111.  147. 

12  Kolfez/j-.  Cooper,  2  app.  154.    Doyan  7>s.  Sch.  Dist.  35  Vl.  6^3. 

13  Dore  vs.  Billings,  26  Maine  56.     Perkins  2>o>.  Wolfe  17  Iowa  228.  \ 
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Sec.  j*  The  Effect  of  the  Certificate. 
This  certificate  of  qualification  is  prima  facie  (though  of  course  not  conclu- 
sive) evidence  of  one's  qualifications  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  teacher,  and 
it  devolves  upon  the  school  directors  to  prove  incompetency  or  neglect  of  du- 
ty, when  they  have  dismissed  a  teacher  for  either  of  said  causes14.  And 
even  when  the  teacher  of  a  district  school,  without  the  use  of  any  fraudulent 
or  improper  means  upon  his  part,  has  obtained  a  certificate  of  his  qualification 
in  due  form,  from  the  proper  officer,  it  is  no  defense  to  an  action  brought 
by  a  teacher  to  recover  his  wages,  that  the  certificate  was  granted  without 
any  examination  having  been  made  by  such  officer15.  In  Vermont,  where 
the  statute  requires  for  the  validity  of  the  contract  with  the  teacher  of  a  public 
school  that  he  shall  obtain  a  certificate  before  beginning  to  teach,  the  law  is 
satisfied  if  the  certificate  be  obtained  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day,  especially 
when  the  delay  has  been  at  the  request  of  the  examining  officer,  and  with  the 
assurance  that  "all  would  be  well;"  -  at  all  events  for  the  subsequent  keeping, 
so  if  it  appear  that  a  certificate  was  made  out  at  the  proper  time  by  the  proper 
officer,  upon  satisfactory  evidence  of  qualification,  although  by  some  accident 
or  neglect  the  certificate  was  not  put  in  the  teacher's  hands16.  In  the  case 
of  Hohman  vs.  School  District,  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont,  the 
facts  were  these  :  The  plaintiff  obtained  a  certificate  to  teach  for  one  year, 
from  the  17th  day  of  December,  1857,  and  in  the  summer  was  employed  by 
the  defendant  to  teach  for  the  winter  next  ensuing,  and  pursuant  thereto, 
taught  such  school  for  five  weeks  before  her  certificate  expired  and  six  weeks 
afterward  without  obtaining  a  new  certificate.  The  court  held  that,  inasmuch 
as  she  had  a  certificate  when  she  was  employed,  and  actually  commenced  the 
school,  she  might  recover  for  services  performed,  both  before  and  after  the 
expiration  of  the  certificate.  And  in  the  same  state,  when  a  teacher  contract- 
ed to  teach  a  school  eleven  weeks,  and  commenced  and  taught  one  week 
without  a  certificate  of  qualification,  but  obtained  a  certificate  at  the  end  of 
the  first  week,  and  continued  teaching,  it  was  held  that  the  continuing  of  the 
school  after  she  had  obtained  her  certificate  was  equivalent  to  making  a  new 
contract,  to  commence  at  that  time  upon  the  same  terms  as  the  original  con- 
tract.1' 

14  Neville  vs.  Sch.  Dist.  36  111.  71.    School  Dist.  vs.  Roddick,  77  111.  628. 

»5  George  vs.  Sch  Dist.  No.  8  in  West  Fairlee  &  Vershire,  20  Vt.  (5  Washb.)  495. 

16  Green  vs.  School  Dist.  20  Vt.  495.    PauW'j.  School  Dist.  28  Vt.  575.    Blanchard  vs. 

School  Dist.  29  Vt.  433.    Hohman  vs.  School  Dist  34  Vt.  270. 

17  Scott  vs  School  Dist  No.  2,  46  Vt.  452. 


THE  NEED  OF  PREPARATION  AND  OF  GOOD  PRINCIPLES  IN 
TEACHING. 

By  M.  R. 

MANY  of  those  who  teach  our  country  schools  think  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  success  of  their  schools  that  they  be  constant  students  of  the 
branches  which  they  are  teaching.  Some  reason  for  this  opinion  (if  it  can 
admit  of  a  reason)  is  found  in  the  fact  that  very  many  of  our  country  teachers 
are  farmers,  who  teach  in  the  winter  "because  they  have  nothing  else  to  do, 
and  they  may  as  well  be  earning  something  as  to  be  idle,"  taking  it  up  as  a 
money  transaction  only,  having  no  liking  for  the  work,  putting  no  principles 
into  their  teachings — sometimes  having  no  firm  principles  of  right  themselves 
— taking  no  educational  helps  of  any  kind.  Among  such  we  oftenest  find 
those  teachers  who  close  each  day's  school  work  with  the  dismissal  of  school 
and  the  locking  of  the  door. 

All  observing  teachers  know  that  the  gauge  of  a  teacher's  success  is  found 
in  the  number  of  hours  of  daily  study,  in  the  preparation  for  the  recitations 
of  the  day.  No  teacher  can  be  truly  successful  who  does  not  take  the  lessons 
that  she  gives  the  children,  and,  with  the  added  experience  and  higher  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  which  she  has  acquired,  construct  a  new  lesson  deeper  in 
thought  and  broader  in  fact  than  the  one  contained  in  the  text-book.  This  is 
no  easy  matter  when  we  have  the  many  and  varied  classes  common  to  our 
country  schools,  but  it  is  our  duty  to  do  it  and  all  else  that  lies  in  our  power 
to  instill  in  the  minds  of  children  a  love  for  knowledge  that  will  urge  them 
to  seek  it  even  after  school  days  are  done. 

Our  teachings  abide  forever.  We  should  consider  well  the  effect  that  they 
will  have  on  the  character  of  our  pupils.  It  is  useless  for  us  to  talk  of  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  action;  we  don't  possess  it,  we  are  turned  and 
molded  by  trivial  passing  events  that  awaken  us  to  thought  and  effort;  hav- 
ing possessed  ourselves  of  the  gems  that  lay  hidden  in  the  jostling  with  the 
multitude,  the  opinions  of  ethers  in  book  and  life,  we  stand  forth  proudly  and 
proclaim  ourselves  independent.  If  we  are  manly  or  womanly  we  allow  sur- 
roundings to  mold  us  into  better  men  and  women.    While  we  feel  the  re- 
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sponsibility  of  our  influence,  we  can  do  no  less  than  consider  the  work^  c  f 
those  grown  old  in  the  practical  work  of  the  school  room ;  such  educators 
are  known,  and  among  their  written  pages  there  is  much  to  suit  our  own  varied 

needs. 

Each  of  us  should  own  some  book  containing  hints  for  the  school  room, 
should  subscribe  for  and  read  some  children's  paper  or  magazine  ;  should  sub- 
scribe for  and  study  one  or  more  of  the  best  educational  publications  of  the 
day,  and,  for  her  own  good,  she  should  read  and  keep  posted  on  the  affairs  of 
this  living,  ever-moving  world  of  ours.  Time  for  all  this  can  be  found  if 
your  work  is  systematized.  Study  the  lesson  it  it  be  only  the  alphabet.  How 
do  the  s's  and  z's  turn  ?  What  of  the  other  letters  ?  Find  something  new  in 
the  lesson  ;  you  can  do  it ;  it  is  not  exhausted  though  before  you  for  years. 
Use  your  brains  if  you  expect  to  succeed.  Text-books  alone  are  not  sufficient 
though  our  best  aids. 

One  earnest  of  success  with  the  little  ones  is  in  the  assurance  that  we  our- 
selves feel  the  truth  contained  in  our  instructions  ;  children  sood  understand 
whether  we  believe  to  be  true  what  we  strive  to  teach.  A  circumstance  il- 
lustrating this  occurred  to  me  some  years  ago.  A  lady  teacher  whom  I  very 
much  admired  wrote  a  number  of  articles  for  an  educational  magazine;  they 
were  filled  with  noble  thought  and  protestations  of  earnest  strivings  after  bet- 
ter things  than  she  felt  herself  possessed  of.  Such  noble  ambition  filled  my 
childish  heart  with  greater  admiration  for  my  teacher  ;  I  took  occasion  to  tell 
her  of  the  impression  made  upon  my  mind  by  the  articles,  and  asked  her,  if, 
since  the  attainment  of  her  desires  was  so  far  from  her  (as  she  wrote),  she  did 
not  sometimes  become  discouraged ;  also,  if  she  did  not  find  some  recompense 
in  the  thought  that  her  writings  encouraged  others  to  put  forth  some  efforts 
that  would  not  have  been  put  forth  but  for  her.  Her  laugh  and  reply  sur- 
prised me.  She  said  :  "Why,  child,  I  don't  write  because  I  feel  what  I  say 
I  do — for  I  don't  feel  it— but  for  the  money  that  is  paid  me  for  these  things." 
There  and  then  I  lost  faith  in  her,  my  ideal,  and  all  that  she  said  of  beauty 
and  excellence  fell  on  a  cold  and  doubting  heart  ever  after.  There  is  danger 
that  we  deal  with  a  marketable  article  and  furnish  what  there  is  a  popular  de- 
mand for,  rather  than  the  truth  that  displeases  because  it  cuts. 

It  is  not  well  to  persist  openly  in  our  opinions,  even  if  we  are  sure  that  we 
are  right ;  this  course  can  only  bring  us  defeat  by  arousing  strong  opposition 
in  our  patrons.  Whatever  the  evil  we  may  come  in  contact  with,  let  our  in- 
fluence be  strongly  against  it,  directly  and  indirectly,  if  possible,  but  decidedly 
by  our  own  example.  In  this  lies  our  greatest  power  as  conduct  teachers,  liv- 
ing our  teachings  of  right !  What  greater  recompense  than  that  we  can  see 
and  know  that  we  are  doing  good  in  the  world  ! 

HALF  HOURS  WITH  PLANTS  ;  OR  HINTS  IN  BOTANY. 
III.  THE  NASTURTION. 
S.  P.  Bartlett. 

"Yes,  flowers  have  tones,  God  gave  to  each 

A  language  of  its  own, 
And  bade  the  simple  blossom  teach, 

Where'er  its  seeds  are  sown." 

FOR  a  September  day,  beautiful  with  its  pleasant  sunshine  and  golden  air, 
what  can  be  more  delightful  than  this  cluster  of  scarlet  Nasturtions, 
with  their  deep  green  leaves  ?  They  brighten  the  whole  room,  and  remind 
us  what  a  privilege  we  have,  in  studying  them,  even  in  our  simple  way.  A 
rich  sweetness  dwells  in  their  flowers,  reminding  us  of  the  pansy  ;  but  we 
must  not  mingle  the  juice  of  the  plucked  stems  with  it.for  that  is  quite  peculiar 
and  pungent.  The  juice  of  the  plant  we  see  is  very  abundant,  and  dwells  in 
every  part.    This  is  why  the  green  seeds  make  such  palatable  little  pickles. 

Let  us  see,  in  the  first  place,  if  our  Nasturtion  is  a  native  plant.  No  ;  we 
never  found  one  of  these  rich  red  flowers  in  field,  or  wood,  or  by  the  running 
brook,  though  it  has  relatives  in  the  Cress  family,  and  is  itself  called  the  In- 
dian Cress.  It  is  a  South  American  flower,  said  to  have  been  originally 
found  in  Val  waiso.  Its  botanical  name  is  very  descriptive,  and  so  I  am 
going  to  give  you  the  long  word  to  remember, — Tropoeolum,  from  th;  Latin, 
meaning  trophy-plant,  or  emblem  of  victory  ;  as  we  read  that  its  twining  gar- 
lands were  once  used  to  decorate  triumphal  arches,  after  victorious  battles. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  as  good  a  reason  for  its  name  is  seen  in  the  form  of 
the  flower,  and  leaves.  Does  not  the  blossom  look  like  an  empty  golden 
helmlet,  pierced,  and  cleft,  and  stained  with  blood  ?  See  the  leaves  ;  they 
are  also  like  a  shield,  and  for  that  reason  called  peltate,  from  another  Latin 
word.    The  long  stem  is  placed  a  little  on  one  side  of  the  center  of  this  thick 
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roundish  leaf,  which  is  so  firm  of  texture  and  veins  as  to  present  itself  shield- 
like  to  any  winds  or  showers.    It  easily  turns,  and  repels  the  rains  nicely 
from  its  smooth  face,  where  you  may  see  the  clear  drops  stand  like  round 
gems  in  any  shower  ;  and  very  beautiful  they  look.    These  leaves  by  some 
botanists  are  also  called  disc-shaped  ;  and  who  can  tell  us  the  meaning  of 
disc  ;  or  why  the  leaf  should  be  so  described  ?    This  South  American  plant, 
because  it  does  not  spring  naturally  here,  but  was  brought  from  another  coun- 
try to  be  cultivated,  is  called  an  exotic.    You  will  see  this  name  applied  to 
all  such  plants,  and  it  always  means  they  are  of  foreign  birth,  though  they 
learn  to  live  here.    Plants  often  seem  to  change  their  nature,  and  habits,  that 
are  thus  changed  from  their  birth  places.    Thus  this  brilliant  Nasturtion, 
which  flourishes  wild  on  the  banks  of  warm  Peruvian  streams  year  after  year 
as  a  twining  shrubby  plant,  of  delicate  texture,  and  richest  bloom,  whose  ten- 
derness that  soft  genial  climate  could  never  destroy,  upon  removal  here,  soon 
found  there  was  always  a  cold  winter  in  the  year.and  has  altered  its  habit  so  com- 
pletely as  to  perfect  its  growth,  and  flowering,  and  seed,  all  in  one  brief  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  and  beccme  an  annual  plant,  perfecting  its  term  of  life  in  a 
few  months.    Many  most  useful  plants  and  vegetab.es  God  has  taught  to 
adapt  themselves  to  cur  climate  and  care,  without  which  we  should  scarcely 
know  how  to  live.    This  bright  Nasturtion  we  may  have  as  a  winter  flower, 
in  our  room,  however,  and  very  lovely  shall  we  find  its  velvety  scarlet  and 
orange  blossoms,  when  snow-flakes  imprison  all  the  little  out-door  plants, and 
the  bright  birds  are  flown  away.    We  will  now  plant  in  a  pot  for  a  hang- 
ing basket  a  small  root, — well  cut  back — keep  it  in  a  sheltered  place  to 
strike  nicely,  and  by  and  by,  as  autumn  grows  crisp  and  cool,  remove  it  grad- 
ually to  the  place  intended.    Too  much  warmth  and  closeness  is  not  good 
for  any  house  plant.    Soon  we  shall  find  it  trying  to  twine  by  means  of  its 
flexible  stems,  and  curling  leaf-stalks,  and  we  shall  have  a  window  more  de- 
lightful than  the  most  costly  picture.    Some  drooping  plant  may  fringe  the 
edge  of  our  basket  ;  the  little  green  vine  of  the  Moneywort,  or  the  delicate 
leaved  Roman  Ivy.    One  or  two  of  the  red  cups,  and  sea-green  leaves,  we 
can  frequently  pick  for  a  little  white  vase,  to  stand  upon  the  school-room  desk, 
or  the  table  ;  and  perhaps  learn  something  more  about  the  Nasturtion,  as  we 
see  its  growth  and  watch  its  ways. 


THE  ANGEL  AND  THE  CHILD* 


JEAN  REBOUL. 

AN  angel  with  radiant  visage 
Paused  near  a  child's  bed  with  a  look 
As  though  he  saw  his  own  image, 
As  we  see  our  own  in  a  brook. 

"Lovely  child,"  said  he,  "you  resemble 
The  angels,  so  come,  come  with  me, 

And  we  will  be  happy  together, 
The  earth  is  unworthy  of  thee. 

"Even  Love  suffers  here  in  his  pleasures, 

And  joy  is  never  complete. 
The  happiest  have  hours  of  sadness ; 

The  gayest  sometimes  must  weep. 

"From  the  gloomy  shock  of  the  tempest, 
To-morrow  no  surety  will  bring  ; 

There's  never  a  day  all  sunshine ; 
And  Fear  sits  enthroned — a  king. 

"Ah,  sadness  and  anguish  coming 
Would  darken  thy  peaceful  skies, 

And  dimmed  with  tears  of  bitterness 
Would  be  thy  sweet,  azure  eyes. 

"No,  no  ;  to  the  fields  Elysian 

Come  hasten  away  with  me, 
For  by  Providential  favor, 

Unhappiness  shall  flee  far  from  thee. 

"In  this  world  thou  would'st  stain  thy  garments ; 

No  one  can  live  here  on  the  earth 
So  that  his  last  moment  's  as  peaceful 

As  is  the  first  hour  of  his  birth. 

"That  thy  face  may  never  be  clouded, 
And  nothing  reveal  thee  the  tomb, 

While  thou  art  most  pure  and  lovely 
I  take  thee  with  me  to  my  home." 

Then,  shaking  his  shining  pinions, 

The  angel  with  him  had  fled 
To  the  bright  celestial  dwellings. 

Poor  mother,  thy  son  is  dead  ! 

♦Translated  from  the  French  by  Mrs.  C.  E.  C.  Winchell,  Austin,  III. 


METRIC  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

AS  a  means  of  aiding  other  states  in  directing  their  work  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  for  the  general  in- 
formation of  our  readers,  we  give  below  the  main  provisions  of  the  law  enacted 
last  winter  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  in  conformity  wilh  the  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

Section  i.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  lawful, 
throughout  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  to  employ  the  freights  and 
measures  of  the  metric  system,  and  no  contract  or  dealing  or  pleading  in  any 
court  shall  be  deemed  invalid  or  liable  to  objection  because  the  weights  or 
measures  expressed  or  referred  to  therein  are  weights  or  measures  of  the  met- 
ric system ;  and  the  metric  weights  and  measures  received  from  the  United 
States,  and  now  in  the  Treasury  of  the  commonwealth,  may  be  used  and  tak. 
en  as  authorized  public  standards  of  weights  and  measures ;  and  these  author- 
ized standards  shall  in  no  case  be  removed  from  the  Treasury,  except  under 
necessity  for  their  preservation  or  repair. 

Sec.  2.  The  following  tables  shall  be  recognized  in  the  construction  of  con- 
tracts, and  in  all  legal  proceedings,  as  establishing,  in  terms  of  1  he  weights 
and  measures  now  in  use  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  the  equivalents  of  the 
weights  and  measures  expressed  therein  in  terms  of  the  metric  system  ;  and 
said  tables  may  be  lawfully  used  for  computing,  determining,  and  expressing, 
in  customary  weights  and  measures,  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  metric 
system.    (Here  follow  the  tables.) 

Sec.  3.  The  Treasurer  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  procure  dupli- 
cate sets  of  the  metric  weights  and  measures,  conformable  to  the  standard  now 
in  the  Treasury;  of  which  two  sets  shall  be  retained  for  the  use  of  the  Treas- 
urer and  his  deputy,  and  from  which  there  shall  be  furnished  one  set  to  the 
treasurer  of  each  shire  town  in  the  several  counties  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
each  city  not  a  shire  town. 

Sec.  4.  The  duties  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  and  his  deputy, 
and  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  treasurer  of  each  town,  with  respect 
to  the  keeping,  care,  verification,  and  use  of  the  standard  weights  nd  meas- 
ures so  furnished,  shall  be  the  same  with  those  established  by  existing  statutes 
with  respect  to  the  standard  weights  and  measures  heretofore  provided.  And 
it  is  hereby  provided  that  no  shire  town  in  which  there  may  be  two  or  more 
sealers  of  weights  and  measures  shall  for  that  reason  be  required  to  procure 
additional  sets  of  the  metric  weights  and  measures. 

Sec.  5.  The  deputy  and  Treasurer  shall  verify,  adjust,  and  seal  ail  metric 
weights  and  measures  that  may  be  brought  to  him  for  that  purpose,  and  he 
shall  receive  a  reasonable  compen  ation  therefor ;  and  the  sealer  of  weights 
and  measures  in  each  town  that  shall  receive  the  standard  metric  weights  and 
measures,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  shall  verify,  adjust,  and  seal  all  metric 
weights  and  measures  that  may  be  brought  to  him  for  that  purpose  from  with- 
in the  county  in  which  such  town  is  situated,  and  he  shall  receive  a  reasonable 
compensation  iherefor;  but  he  shall  claim  no  fees  for  any  sealing,  verification, 
or  adjustment,  for  the  performance  of  which  he  may  otherwise  receive  com- 
pensation by  salary  paid  by  the  town. 

Sec.  6.  All  persons  using  weights  or  measures  of  the  metric  system  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or  other  commodities,  shall 
have  them  adjusted,  sealed,  and  recorded,  by  some  authorized  sealer  of 
weights  and  measures,  and  shall  therefore  be  responsible  for  the  correctness 
and  exactness  of  the  same  ;  and  no  person  using  illegally  or  fraudulently  the 
metric  weights  and  measures  shall  thereby  be  freed  from  any  liabilities  or 
penalties  to  which  he  would  otherwise  have  be^n  exposed  in  case  the  weights 
and  measures  employed  had  been  the  ordinary  weights  and  measures  hereto- 
fore and  now  in  use  in  this  commonwealth. 


The  Economist  places  the  loss  in  men  during  the  various  wars  from  1852  to 
1877  at  1,948,000,  of  whom  750,000  died  during  that  of  the  Crimea  ;  45,000 
in  that  of  Italy  in  1859  ;  Schleswig  Holstein,  3,000  ;  United  States  civil  war, 
800,000  ;  war  of  Prussia  against  Austria  and  Italy  in  1866,  45,000;  Mexican, 
Cochin  China,  Morocco,  and  Paraguay  expeditions,  65,000;  Franco-Prussian 
War  of  1870-71,  215,000,  of  whom  150,000  were  French  and  60,000  Ger- 
mans; and  loss  by  massacres  of  Christians  in  Bulgaria  and  Armenia  during 
1876-77,  25,000.  The  expense  of  the  Crimean  war  is  placed  at  $1,700,000,- 
000  ;  Italy,  $300,000,000  ;  United  States  — Northern  section,  $4,700,000,030; 
Southern  section,  $2,300,000,000  ;  Schleswig-Holstein,  $35,000,000  ;  Prus- 
sia, Austria,  and  Italy  in  1866,  $330,000,000  ;  Mexico,  Cochin  China,  Moroc- 
co, and  Paraguay,  $200,000,000;  Franco- Prussian  War,  $2,500,000,000  ;  total, 
$12,065,000,000. 
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THE  SPELLING  REFORM. 

David  N.  Johnson,  late  Chairman  of  Lynn  School  Committee. 

"TTTE  sympathize  with  the  young  learner  as  he  comes  forward  to  meet  the 
VV  hosts  of  the  spelling-book.  We  invoke  whatever  authority  resides  n 
the  republic  of  letters,  or  in  that  part  of  its  domain  most  interested  in  the  ed- 
ucational welfare  of  those  who  use  the  English  tongue,  in  behalf  of  a  reform 
that  shall  put  a  speedy  end  to  the  present  barbarous  methods  of  spelling  En- 
glish words.  Why  a  word  should  be  spelled  with  six  letters  that  can  be  intel- 
ligibly spelled  with  three,  nobody  can  answer  on  any  ground  of  common 
sense.  We  are  aware  of  the  objections  that  will  arise.  Certain  quiet  gentle- 
men, with  abundant  leisure  to  pursue  etymological  studies,  will  insist  that  they 
must  not  be  disturbed ;  or,  more  strictly,  that  tht  ir  successors  must  not,  sever- 
al generations  hence.  Waiving  the  consideration  that  this  whole  matter  of 
etymological  investigation  has  been  a  series  of  dissolving  views  from  the  pe- 
riod when  it  was  first  thought  that  all  language  could  be  traced  back  to  the 
ancient  Hebrew,  down  to  the  time  that  made  known  the  latest  researches  of 
German  philologists,  we  would  respectfully  invite  an  answer  to  the  following 
questions:  Which  is  of  the  most  consequence,  that  a  few  scholarly  gentlemen 
of  a  future  period  shall  be  disturbed  in  their  interesting  philological  studies, 
or  that  the  millions  on  every  continent  of  the  globe  just  coming  upon  the 
stage  of  life,  and  having  the  English  language  as  an  inheritance,  and  who  are 
but  the  advance  guard  of  the  incomputable  millions  yet  to  come,  shall  he 
compelled  to  flounder  in  a  quagmire  of  orthographical  inconsistencies  and  ab- 
surdities? If  this  inquiry  is  not  suggestive  enough,  we  would  still  further 
ask,  whether,  in  view  of  the  history  of  the  English  language,  it  is  possible  to 
resist  the  reform  in  its  orthography  which  has  already  removed  so  many 
stumbling  blocks  from  the  path  of  the  learner  and  made  Chaucer  almost  an 
enigma  to  him  who  can  easily  read  plain  English  ?  Can  any  language  be 
fixed  either  in  its  form  or  in  its  significance  until  it  becomes  a  dead  language  ? 
and  are  there  any  signs  that  English  is  becoming  a  dead  language?  Did  not 
these  sticklers  for  the  orthographical  integrity  of  the  language  protest  against 
the  present  method  of  spelling  plow  and  flight,  and  all  similar  innovations  ? 
but  of  what  avail  was  this  protest  ? 

What  we  want  is  a  reform  worthy  of  the  nineteenth  century,— a  reform 
that  shall  compare  with  what  has  been  done  in  the  past,  as  the  locomotive 
compares  with  the  lumbering  baggage  wagon,  or  the  telegraph  with  the  swift 
post-horse.  More  radical  phonetic  changes  may  be  the  work  of  the  future  ; 
but  until  that  time  comes,  let  no  effort  be  spared  to  purge  the  language  of  its 
redundancies,  its  inconsistencies,  and  its  absurdities.  When  this  is  done,  the 
letters  and  their  combinations  will  be  some  guide  to  the  pronunciation,  and 
we  shall  approximate,  at  least,  in  this  respect,  to  the  regularity  and  symmetry 
of  other  modern  languages.  We  cannot  find  a  more  fitting  close  to  our  re- 
marks on  this  topic  than  the  following  extracts  from  the  school  report  of  our 
city  for  the  year  1872,  written  by  the  scholarly  pen  of  the  late  Jacob  Batchel- 
der,  Esq. 

"But  we  hesitate  to  adopt  the  radical  improvement  of  the  English  lan- 
guage without  the  approving  nod  of  England.  *  *  *  But  to  reform  the 
English  language,  though  desirable  to  foreigners  who  would  acquire  it,  is  not 
a  task  for  them  to  attempt;  and  since  England  still  hugs  her  chains,  no  coun- 
try but  ours  can  expect  to  accomplish  such  an  enterprise. 

Let  the  school  reports  throughout  the  land,  let  teachers  at  their  conventions, 
let  the  State  Superintendent,  let  the  officers  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  ex- 
amine this  subject  in  the  light  of  common  sense  and  the  common  practice  in 
every  other  department  of  human  progress,  and  let  the  English  language,  if 
necessary,  be  named,  as  in  Russia  it  is  now  in  compliment  to  our  country 
styled,  the  American  language." 


The  East. 

Conducted  by  Prof.  Edward  Johnson,  34  Oxford  Street,  Lynn,  Mass. 

DR.  Harriet  K.  Hunt,  of  Boston,  left  a  handsome  legacy  to  the  Boston 
University  of  Medicine,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  sup- 
plying text-books  to  indigent  students.  We  have  received  the  catalogue  of 

Laselle  Seminary,  at  Auburndale,  Mass.,  not  far  from  Boston.  The  report  of 
the  official  visitors  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  its  excellent  management. 
We  quote  the  following:  "The  location  of  this  school  upon  the  highlands  of 
Newton's  most  beautiful  suburb,  Auburndale,  is  all  that  could  be  desired  for 
quiet  in  study,  easy  access  to  the  best  privileges  of  society,  beauty  in  natural 
scenery,  and  for  health.    The  building,  ^with  its  surroundings,  presents  a 


pleasing  aspect  as  it  is  approached,  and  it  is  found  admirably  adapted  in  its  in- 
ternal structure  and  appointments,  to  furnish  an  agreeable  home  to  such  as  are 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  admitted  there.  The  course  of  study  and  the  facilities 
for  pursuing  it  are  of  the  first  class,  and  place  this  school  high  among  those 
with  which  it  ranks.  There  was  ample  evidence  that  the  hand  of  the  ac- 
complished Principal,  C.  C.  Bragdon,  A.  M.,  had  been  tenderly  but  effectively 
laid  upon  all,  even  the  minutest  details  of  the  daily  routine  of  the  school, 
and  his  cheerful  and  sagacious  activity  was  an  inspiration  to  all  his  associates. 
The  examinations  and  other  exercises  of  the  occasion  gave  proof  of  the  abil- 
ity and  fidelity  of  the  teachers  in  charge  of  the  several  departments,  and  that 
the  students  generally  had  well  improved  their  advantages.  *  *  *  * 
The  parting  words  of  the  Principal  to  the  graduates  were  compact,  forcible, 
tender,  and  strikingly  appropriate.  It  should  also  be  said  that,  while  any- 
thing that  can  be  called  sectarianism  has  no  place  in  this  school,  a  pure  relig- 
ious culture  is  manifest  in  all  classes  connected  with  it.  It  appeared  to  the 
visitors  very  evident  that  this  school  is  so  arranged  as  to  furnish  a  ivell  man- 
aged Christian  home  to  such  young  -women  as  prefer  separate  educational  ad- 
vantages of  a  high  order."  J.  W.  Simonds,  late  Superintendent  of  Public 

Instruction  in  New  Hampshire,  has  accepted  the  superintendency  of  schools 

at  Milford,  Mass.  The  completion  of  the  first  century  of  Phillips  Academy, 

at  Andover,  Mass.,  will  be  celebrated  in  June,  1878.  All  who  have  been 
connected  with  the  Academy  are  requested  to  send  their  present  address  to 

the  Principal,  Dr.  C.  F.  P.  Bancroft.  A  normal  department  will  be  added 

to  the  Wilbraham  Academy,  Mass.,  during  the  coming  year  It  is  said  that 

the  Hopkins  University  is  the  richest  in  America,  having  an  endowment  of  $3,- 

000,000.  Princeton  has  furnished  from  her  list  of  graduates  forty-two 

presidents  for  other  colleges.  Dr.  S.  W.  Williams  has  been  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  the  Chinese  language  at  Yale  College.  The  graduating  class  of 

the  State  Normal  School  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  numbered  thirty-seven,  of  whom 
four  received  diplomas  from  the  Academic  course,  eight  from  the  Classical, 

seven  from  the  Advanced  English,  and  eighteen  from  the  Elementary.  By 

the  addition  of  two  weeks  to  the  school  year  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  it  has  been 

made  nearly  forty-two  weeks  long.  The  amount  paid  annually  in  Boston 

to  the  seven  special  teachers  of  music  is  $20,000.  Prof  Charles  A.  Young 

has  accepted  the  professorship  of  astronomy  at  Princeton  College.  Tufts 

College  graduated  a  class  of  23.  The  good  name  and  character  of  the  col- 
lege are  becoming  more  favorably  known  in  the  Western  States.  A  library 
of  4,000  volumes  has  been  received  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Thomas 

Whittemore.  In  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  it  is  proposed  to  adopt  the 

Russian  method  of  instruction  in  mechanics,  by  which  the  student  is  taught 
to  construct  the  tools  which  he  uses.  Dr.  John  Ashurst,  Jr.,  has  been  elected 
to  the  chair  of  clinical  surgery  in  this  institution,  and  Prof.  T.  F.  Warmley  to 
the  chair  of  chemistry.  That  of  physiology  has  been  temporarily  filled  by 
Prof.  James  Tyson. 


Musical  Department. 

Editor,  W.  L.  Smith,  East  Saginaw,  Michigan. 
MUSICIANS  AS  MEN  OF  MORALITY. 

'•Listed  into  the  cause  of  sin, 

Why  should  a  good  be  evil  ? 
Music,  alas,  too  long  has  been 

Pressed  to  obey  the  Devil." 

IT  IS  a  most  deplorable  fact  that,  for  a  long  time,  the  musical  profession  has 
been  disgraced  by  many  of  its  members  being  men  of  not  only  one  idea, 
contentedly  depending  upon  that  genius  alone  for  success,  instead  of  striving 
for  general  culture  and  mental  attainment  in  other  departments  of  knowledge, 
but  also  wofully  deficient  in  the  first  principles  of  morality.  Such  having 
been  the  sad  state  of  affairs,  it  is  a  matter  of  cheering  interest  to  every  lover 
of  musical  art  to  be  able  to  recognize  the  fact  that  a  better  class  of  teachers 
are  rapidly  appearing  in  the  ranks  of  the  prolession,  who  are  demanding  a 
change.  We  have  noticed  with  pleasure  that  several  of  our  leading  musical 
journals  have  taken  up  the  subject,  while  in  each  of  the  several  conventions  of 
music  teachers,  held  during  the  past  year,  the  matter  has  received  thoughtful  dis- 
cussion. In  a  recent  number  of  the  Weekly,  we  gave  room  to  an  excellent 
article  from  the  Vox  Humana,  which,  in  a  measure,  treated  of  this  glaring 
sin.  Since  then,  we  have  read  with  great  interest  some  thoughts  on  the  sub- 
ject by  G.  M.  Cole.ol  Ricomond,  Ind.,  which  were  presented  in  an  able  pa- 
per read  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Indiana  State  Music  Teachers'  Association. 
In  this  paper,  Prof.  Cole — after  speaking  of  the  great  demand  for  good  music 
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teachers,  and  the  fact  of  their  being,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  as  well,  if 
not  better  paid  for  their  services  than  other  specialists — proceeds  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  so  many  failing  to  succeed  in  the  business  affairs  of  life,  and, 
among  other  things,  says  : 

"The  cause  of  failures  that  have  dawned  upon  so  many  men  that  have  start- 
ed out  in  the  musical  profession  can,  in  many  instances,  be  traced  not  so  often 
to  their  incompetency  as  to  their  want  of  morality  and  an  inclination  to  evil, 
and  that  continually.  No  matter  what  may  be  their  qualifications  in  other  re- 
spects, if  they  are  dishonest,  licentious,  or  intemperate,  they  will  always  be 
looked  upon  with  mistrust ;  their  vices  will  haunt  them  at  every  step,  and  if 
they  do  not  utterly  destroy  their  usefulness  they  will  retard  their  progress,  so 
that  the  less  competent  will  be  preferred.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  a  great  number  of  low,  worthless.and  dissipated  music  teachers  have 
been  tolerated  and  employed  merely  on  account  of  the  great  demand  and 
scarcity  of  a  better  class.  But  people  are  beginning  to  find  those  that  are 
temperate,  that  pay  their  honest  debts,  tell  the  truth,  live  virtuous  and  godly 
lives,  and  they  will  employ  them  even  though  their  musical  qualifications  are 
not  equal.  Legislation  has  very  wisely  enacted  that  school  teachers  should 
possess  a  good  moral  character,  and  certainly,  for  those  that  are  employed  to 
instruct  in  that  which  is  considered  the  most  accomplished  part  of  education, 
as  well  as  the  long  and  intimate  association  necessary  for  the  work,  the  de- 
mand should  be  equally  as  important." 

For  this  last  reason,  if  for  none  other,  should  boards  of  education,  and  oth- 
ers who  have  charge  of  the  interests  of  public  schools  and  other  institutions  of 
learning  be  careful  in  selecting  and  employing  special  music  teachers.  If 
some  drunken  libertine  does  bear  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  musician, 
and  receives  the  patronage  of  a  few  private  individuals,  that  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  be  forced  upon  the  public  as  an  instructor,  where  hundreds,  and 
perhaps  thousands  of  young  persons  will  be  compelled  to  submit  to  continued 
association  with  him.  Although  the  great  advance  which  the  cause  of  music 
has  made  during  the  past  few  years  is  a  gratification,  yet  much  more  would 
have  been  accomplished,  had  those  in  charge  of  educational  interests  used 
more  discrimination  in  the  employment  of  music  teachers,  and  paid  premiums 
to  morality  instead  of  licentiousness,  as,  too  often,  has  been  the  case. 


A  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  MUSEUM. 

SUPT.  J.  ORMOND  WILSON,  of  Washington,  made  the  following  sup- 
plemental report  on  a  National  Museum  at  the  recent  meeting   of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  at  Louisville.    The  report  was  adopted: 

The  educational  value  of  comprehensive  and  classified  collections  of  articles 
illustrating  the  resources  and  products  of  different  countries  and  of  the  various 
industries  of  man,  has  been  impressed  upon  the  world  by  means  of  the  bril- 
liant series  of  "World's  Fairs,"  or,  as  they  may  be  more  definitely  termed, 
"Exhibitions  of  the  Industries  of  all  Nations,"  which,  beginning  with  that  of 
Hyde  Park,  London,  in  1851,  culminated  at  Philadelphia  in  1877.  It  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  support  ihe  utility  ol  such  collections  by  argument.  The 
term  "Museum,"  which  once  meant  in  popular  estimation  little  more  than 
musty  collection  of  useless  curiosities,  has  been  infused  with  new  Hie,  and 
now  means  the  most  active  educational  influence  known  to  modern  civiliza- 
tion. Object  teaching  is  found  to  have  new  significance  and  to  be  of  world- 
wide application.  Educationists  early  saw  that  this  power  was  as  applicable 
to  the  rapid  dissemination  of  a  knowledge  of  the  methods  and  appliances  of 
the  science  of  education  as  it  was  to  that  of  the  arts  and  manufactures,  and 
the  education  collection  begun  in  England  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  first  ex- 
hibited in  1854,  has  become,  partly  by  uovernment  aid  and  largely  by  individ- 
ual contributions,  a  most  important  branch  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
embracing  as  it  does  a  collection  of  over  20,000  volumes  of  educational  books, 
and  many  thousands  of  models  and  appliances  for  educational  purposes,  the  list 
of  these  alone,  brought  down  to  the  end  of  1875,  filling  a  volume  of  over  870 
«losely  printed  pages.  Russia,  Austria,  and  Italy  have  followed  the  example 
of  England  in  e-tabhshing  general  educational  museums  ;  while  most  of  the 
other  European  countries  possess,  each,  several  museums  adapted  to  various 
branchtsol  technical  and  industrial  instruction. 

On  this  continent  our  neighbors  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  have  set  the 
example  of  organizing  such  a  collection,  the  value  and  utility  of  which  were 
made  evident  to  all  by  means  of  the  remarkable  educational  exhibit  displayed 
at  Philadelphia  by  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

While  no  governmental  educational  museum  has  ever  yet  been  organized 
by  the  United  States,  the  advisability  of  making  such  a  collection  has  been  re- 
alized, and  its  creation  urged. 

The  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  afforded  an  unprecedented  opportunity  for 
obtaining  a  quantity  of  material  from  the  various  countries  of  the  world,  at  the 
cost  of  a  little  trouble  and  comparatively  trifling  expense.  Unfortunately 
Congress  made  no  appropriation  in  aid  ol  this,  and  in  consequence  the  oppor- 
tunity could  not  be  availed  of  in  any  adequate  measure,  and  the  educational- 
ists of  the  country  were  compelled  to  see  a  magnificent  opportunity  pass  away 
comparatively  unimproved.  However  it  was  impossible  but  that  much  should 
remain.  In  the  preparations  made  by  the  United  Slates  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation to  secure  statistical  material  bearing  on  the  educational  history  of  the 
past  century,  and  in  the  material  designed  to  represent  the  various  systems 
and  appliances  of  education  in  all  its  phases  as  presented  in  the  United  States, 


there  was  gathered  in  the  Government  building  the  nucleus  of  a  most  inter- 
esting collection,  most  of  which  became  the  property  of  the  government,  and 
needs  but  the  natural  growth  and  development  which  would  follow  its  instal- 
lation in  a  suitable  place  to  become  most  valuable  to  all  educators,  while  its 
value  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  its  conjunction  with  the  rare  and  unique 
educational  library  already  possessed  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, and  which  is  being  rapidly  increased  by  means  ol  the  systematic  ex- 
change of  the  educational  publications  conducted  by  the  Commissioner  with 
foreign  officials. 

Although  unable  to  obtain  anything  by  purchase,  many  gifts  were  made  to 
the  Commissioner  by  foreign  individuals  and  governments,  so  that,  in  fact,  a 
very  large  educational  collection,  comprising  many  thousands  of  separate  ar- 
ticles, is  now  stored  in  Washington  awaiting  the  action  of  Con- 
gress. This  comprises,  first,  the  most  of  the  collections  exhibited 
at  Philadelphia  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  ;  viz :  the  sta- 
tistical charts,  maps,  and  diagrams,  prepared  at  the  Bureau  of 
Education  expressly  for  the  exhibi  ion,  and  which  give  a  most  clear  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  statistics  of  education,  both  public  and  private,  in 
the  United  States.  Second,  the  models,  publications,  lurniture,  apparatus, 
and  school  appliances,  etc.,  exhibited.  Third,  the  views  of  colleges,  univer- 
sities, and  schools,  which  formed  such  an  attractive  feature  of  the  exhibition. 
Fourth,  the  very  valuable  collection  illustrating  the  progress  of  education 
among  the  Indians.  In  addition  to  these  articles,  the  very  complete  and  in- 
teresting educational  exhibit,  made  at  the  suggestion  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  by  the  Government  of  Japan,  has  been  present- 
ed to  the  Commissioner  as  a  donation  to  the  contemplated  National  Educa- 
tional Museum.  This  collection  is  full  of  interest,  first,  as  showing  most 
clearly  the  habits,  methods,  and  material  of  education  in  Japan  before  the 
contact  with  European  civilization,  and  secondly,  the  progress  made  up  to 
1876  in  adopting  the  methods  and  appliances  of  European  education.  A 
complete  set  of  mechanical  and  chemical  apparatus  manufactured  by  their 
own  "School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures"  fills  one  large  case,  while  samples  of 
school  furniture  now  used,  and  all  other  school  appliances,  bring  into  sharp 
contrast  the  old  and  the  new. 

A  very  fine  collection  of  school  material  from  the  Ontario  exhibit,  valued 
at  about  $1,100,  and  presented  to  the  Educational  Museum  at  Washington, 
fills  a  large  room.  Many  valuable  gifts  from  Austria,  Germany,  and  Switzer- 
land add  to  the  interest  of  the  collection,  and  show  how  readily,  by  a  system 
of  international  exchange  such  as  is  carried  on  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
this  Educational  Museum  at  Washington  could  be  developed  into  an  institu- 
ticn  where  Americans  could  see  for  themselves  all  the  new  and  improved  ed- 
ucational appliances  of  other  nations  without  being  compelled,  as  now,  to 
cross  the  sea.  In  a  properly  organized  museum  wherein  every  department 
of  material  relating  to  education,  whether  concerning  the  proper  building, 
lighting,  heating,  and  ventilating  of  school  rooms,  and  their  furnishing,  or  the 
best  text-books  and  apparatus,  should  be  constantly  on  exhibition,  arranged 
under  intelligent  supervision,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  educators  of  the  coun- 
try would  possess  the  means  of  avoiding  many  mistakes  and  of  readily  keep- 
ing themselves  informed  of  the  best  results  of  the  efforts  of  educators  through- 
out the  world,  to  extend,  develop,  and  improve  the  all-important  science  of 
education. 

In  view  of  the  great  necessity  that  is  felt  for  some  such  central  repository 
where  all  the  facts  relating  to  the  various  needs  of  public  education  can  be 
readily  ascertained,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so  satisfactory  a  commence- 
ment has  been  already  made  towird  founding  a  National  Museum,  as  is 
shown  by  the  collections  of  articles  and  of  the  educational  library  now  in 
charge  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  at  Washington,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  make  suitable 
provision  for  the  collection,  preservation,  and  care  of  a  National  Educational 
Museum,  which  shall  meet  the  needs  of  the  educators  and  of  the  public. 


The  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  writing  his  name  in  the  albums  of  some  chil- 
dren, wrote  it  in  one  with  a  single  1.  The  little  lady  said,  "Why,  you  don't  know 
how  to  spell  your  own  name!"  The  Duke  looked  at  it  and  laughed  (this  was 
in  1852),  and  said,  "My  dear,  you  take  care  of  that  signature,  for  it  is  the 
only  time  in  my  life  I  ever  made  such  a  mistake  ;"  but  it  was  not,  for  he  had 
so  written  it  in  the  visitors'  book  at  Eton.  For  many  years  of  his  life  he 
wrote  his  name  Wesley,  not  Welle^ley.  It  is  only  in  the  last  hundred  years 
that  people  have  become  very  exact  in  the  spelling  of  names.  Sarah,  Duch- 
ess of  Marlborough,  spelt  her  own  maiden  name  five  different  ways. 


Looking  at  the  uses  of  common  sense  in  the  school-room,  we  are  ready  to 
say  concerning  teachers  what  an  old  Scotch  elder  said  concerning  ministers  : 
•'There  are  three  things  a  man  needs  to  make  him  a  successful  minister,  viz: 
gude  health,  religion,  and  gude  sense  ;  if  he  can  hae  but  one  of  these,  let  it 
be  gude  sense  ;  for  God  can  gie  him  health,  and  God  can  gie  him  grace,  but 
naebody  can  gie  him  common-sense." — Mary  Alien  West. 


A  new  way  of  spelling  called  "base  ball  fashion,"  has  been  introduced  in- 
to some  of  the  schools  in  the  country.  Sides  are  chosen  as  in  base  ball,  with 
a  pitcher  and  catcher  on  each  side.  One  side  spells  at  a  time.  The  pitcher 
on  the  first  side  pronounces  the  words  for  the  other  side,  and  the  catcher  on 
the  first  side  "takes  up"  and  corrects  a  word  when  it  is  misspelled  by  the  other 
side.  Every  word  that  is  spelled  correctly  is  tallied  for  the  side  that  spelled 
it,  and  every  misspelled  word  is  called  out,  if  spelled  correctly  by  the  other 
side.  Three  out,  all  out.  The  scholars  say  it  is  "lots  of  fun"  to  spell  in  this 
way. 
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Notes. 

JH.  BUTLER  &  Co.  are  among  the  most  enterprising  book  publishers  in 
this  country.  Their  works  advertised  on  our  first  page  are  all  standard, 
and  at  their  present  prices  are  as  cheap  as  the  cheapest.  The  Apple- 
tons  have  a  new  book  by  Andre  Theuriet,  in  their  collection  of  foreign  au- 
thors, entitled  "Gerard's  Marriage."  The  fall  trade  in  new  books  prom- 
ises to  be  very  lively  on  account  of  the  rich  harvests.  The  editor  of  the 

New  England  Journal  of  Education  was  president  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Instruction,  which  met  at  Montpelier  last  month.  As  president  of  that 
body  he  included,  in  his  nomination  of  committees,  one  on  the  journal  which 
he  represented.  His  committee  reported  a  resolution  which  must  have  been 
highly  gratifying  to  the  editor,  since  it  spoke  of  his  journal  as  being  "the  best 
educational  weekly  published  in  any  language  in  the  world."  We  congratu- 
late him.  All  that  remains  for  him  to  do  now  is  to  keep  it  "the  best."  Our  own 
paper  has  been  resolved  "the  best"  several  times,  which  shows  that  forma' 
recommendations  are  not  always  reliable ;  we  have  not  yet  got  so  far  along  as 
to  claim  that  ourselves,  but  from  the  testimony  of  those  who  ought  to  know 

we  are  almost  persuaded  that  it  is  so.  Mr.  O.  C.  Blackmer,  President  of 

the  Adams,  Blackmer,  and  Lyon  Pub.  Co.,  of  this  city,  has  introduced  into 
the  text  of  The  Little  Folks,  a  tract  for  Sunday  Schools,  four  of  the  vowel 
symbols  recommended  by  him  in  his  recent  article  in  the  Weekly.  They 
differ  but  little  in  appearance  from  the  ordinary  letters.  We  understand 
that  Marder,  Luce  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  are  prepared  to  furnish  these  letters  to 
other  publishers  who  may  wish  to  use  them,  or  to  prepare  others  as  they  may 
be  wanted.  Send  fifteen  cents  to  Davis,  Bardeen  &  Co.,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  for  a  copy  of  Kennedy's  Philosophy  of  School  Discipline.  

The  catalogue  of  the  Northern  Illinois  Normal  is  fresh  from  the  Pantograph 
press.  The  attendance  shows  an  increase  of  about  ten  per  cent  over  that  of 
last  year.  The  figures  are  as  follows  :  Normal  department,  436  ;  model  de- 
partment, 229 ;  total,  665.  This  school  has  no  preparatory  department  such 
as  is  found  in  the  Southern  Normal.  There  is  always  a  class  preparing  for 
admission,  but  it  is  usually  small,  and  constitutes  a  part  of  one  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  model  school,  paying  tuition.  The  catalogue  is  unusually  full 
and  explicit,  and  will  be  furnished  upon  application  to  Prest.  E.  C.  Hewett, 

Normal.  Macmillan  &  Co.  have  published  a  new  "Classified  Catalogue" 

of  their  educational  publications,  with  a  short  account  of  their  character  and 

aim.    It  forms  a  neat  and  interesting  volume  for  teachers.  It  is  stated  that 

nearly  the  whole  faculty  of  the  East  Tennessee  University,  at  Knoxville,  have 

been  dismissed  because  they  were  Northern  men.  The  vote  cast  in  the 

state  of  West  Virginia,  Aug.  7,  for  the  location  ot  the  state  capital  did  not  re- 
sult in  a  choice,  as  no  place  received  a  majority.    A  second  vote  will  be  taken 

in  Oct.  1878.    The  competing  points  will  be  Clarksburg  and  Charleston.  

The  New  York  World  furnishes  the  following  statement  of  the  gifts  to 
different  American  colleges  during  last  year :  Harvard  received  $52,375  ; 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.  (Episcopalian),  $20,000;  Bowdoin  College, 
Brunswick,  Maine  (Congregational),  $6,000;  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N 
Y.  (Presbyterian),  $4,000;  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  Ohio  (Methodist), 
$20,000;  University  of  Virginia,  $130,000;  Washington  and  Lee,  Lexing. 
ton,  Va.,  $43,000 ;  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  (under  Episcopalian 
influence),  the  annual  running  expenses,  from  its  founder,  Asa  Packer,  $50,- 
000;  Tufts  College,  Medford,  Mass.  (Universalist),  $40,000;  Johnson  Col- 
lege, Quincy,  111.,  a  new  institution,  $30,000;  Wabash  College,  Crawfords. 
ville,  Ind.  (Presbyterian),  $128,000;  Oberlin  College, Ohio  (Congregational),. 
$10,000;  Berea  College,  Kentucky,  $10,000;  Tabor  College,  Iowa,  $50,000 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  West  Philadelphia,  $50000.  Messrs.  Taintor 

Brothers,  Merrill  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  have  done  excellent  service  for  the  cause 
of  music  in  the  schools  by  publishing  The  Song  Sheaf  a  collection  of  music 
arranged  in  one,  two,  three,  and  four  parts.  The  work  has  been  edited  by 
Ellsworth  C.  Phelps  and  Leroy  F.  Lewis.  While  there  are  the  usual,  though 
almost  superfluous  elementary  exercises  for  purposes  of  instruction  (34  pages), 
the  majority  of  the  songs  are  of  a  higher  order  than  those  usually  found  in 
school  music  books.  And  this  is  a  timely  improvement,  for  within  the  last 
four  or  five  years  great  advancement  has  been  made  in  the  standard  of  music 
in  the  schools,  and  the  classical  selections  here  found  are  sung  as  readily  as 
the  easier  popular  airs  a  few  years  ago.    The  book  contains  224  pages  ;  a 

sample  copy  will  be  furnished  for  fifty  cents.  The  examinations  of  colored 

applicants  for  positions  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis  occurred 
Aug.  25.  The  candidates  came  from  Oberlin,  Washington,  Cincinnati,  and 
other  points,  and  were  successful.  Among  them  was  the  colored  orator, 
Prof.  Langston,  of  Washington.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  report  on  Latin 


pronunciation  in  American  Colleges,  by  Prof.  W.  G.  Richardson,  Latinist  in 
Central  University,  Richmond,  Ky.,  and  about  to  be  issued  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  may  do  something  toward  settling  that 
vexed  question.  That  Husband  of  Mine  is  so  much  talked  about  that  re- 
taliation has  set  in  and  That  Wife  of  Mine  is  to  receive  her  share  of  the  gos- 
sip.   Fifty-two  thousand  people  are  running  about  with  That  Husband  of 

Mine  under  their  arm.  The  article  on  the  Metric  System  of  Weights  and 

Measures,  in  this  number  of  the  Weekly,  was  contributed  by  Prof.  Melvil 
Dewey,  Secretary  of  the  American  Metric  Bureau,  Boston,  whose  energy  in 
bringing  this  subject  before  the  public  is  deserving  of  much  commendation. 
He  is  always  glad  to  afford  any  assistance  in  his  power  to  those  desiring  to  be- 
come further  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  will  attend  promptly  to  any  corres- 
pondence from  teachers.  A  most  valuable  series  of  articles  on  the  legal  re- 
lations of  the  public  school  teacher  to  the  district,  the  parent,  and  the  pupil, 
is  commenced  in  this  number  of  the  Weekly,  by  C.  M.  Woodruff,  Esq.,  of 
Detroit.  These  articles  alone  will  insure  a  permanent  value  to  the  successive 
numbers  of  the  Weekly.    They  should  be  carefully  preserved  by  every 

reader.  A  Graded  Test  Speller,  by  J.  H.  Gilbert,  Principal,  Public  School 

No.  11,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  published  by  Robert  S.  Davis  &  Co.,  Boston,  is  a 
little  book  of  104  pages  containing  words  arranged  and  numbered  in  lesson 
columns  of  25  each,  there  being  two  columns  on  a  page.  The  words  seem 
to  be  carefully  selected  from  those  in  common  use,  and  are  such  as  are  likely 
to  be  misspelled.  Among  the  lists  are  five  hundred  geographical  names,  the 
orthography  of  which  every  one  should  know.  The  book  also  contains  thirty- 
three  pages  of  graduated  Test  sentences  for  Analysis  and  Parsing.  It  is  neat 
ly  gotten  up,  and  in  careful  hands  will  prove  a  useful  auxiliary  in  teaching 
the  complex  orthography  of  our  very  complex  language.  The  book  may  be 
obtained  of  our  friend,  S.  E.  Beede,  agent  of  the  publishers,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

 Applicants  for  academic  honors,  or  degrees,  at  Brown  University,  are 

hereafter  to  be  required  to  offer  essays  or  works  in  special  departments,  and 
the  degrees  will  be  conferred  by  competent  committees  appointed  by  the  Col- 
lege Corporation.  This  will  do  much  to  invest  the  empty  titles  of  A.  M-,  D. 
D.,  and  LL.  D.  with  positive  significance.  A  correspondent  of  the  Chica- 
go Inter- Ocean  recommends  the  use  of  the  Latin  genitive  hujus  to  supply  the 
felt  want  of  a  common  pronoun  in  the  singlular  number.  Whereupon  another 
correspondent  improves  upon  the  former  by  suggesting  a  word  which  bears 
a  relationship  in  form  and  sound  to  the  pronouns  now  in  use  and  is  short  and 
quite  as  easily  and  smoothly  used  in  a  spoken  sentence  as  any  of  them.  It  is, 
nominatives;  possessive,  es ;  objective,  em.  He  thinks  that  e,  es,  em  would 
be  a  reasonable  and  natural  modification  of  he,  his,  him  ;  and  that  their  adop- 
tion, if  it  could  be  brought  about,  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  language.  A 
single  illustration  is  sufficient :  "E  who  seeks  es  own  happiness  through  min- 
istering to  the  happiness  of  others  wins  for  emself  a  surer  satisfaction,  in  the 

love    and    gratitude    of  those  who    come   in    contact   with  em."  

Prof.  Hall,  of  the  National  Observatory  at  Washington  announces  the  discov- 
ery of  two  new  satellites  of  Mars.  The  Social  Science  Association  will 

hold  its  general  meeting  for  1877  at  Saratoga  Springs,  beginning  Sept.  4th. 
In  the  "Jurisprudence  Department"  of  the  Educational  Section,  on  Wed- 
nesday, Sept.  5,  the  following  papers  will  be  read  :  "Legal  Education,"  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Woolsey  of  New  Haven;  "The  Work  of  American  Law  Schools 
and  its  Hindrances,"  by  Prof.  W.  P.  Wells  of  Michigan  University;  and  on 
"Methods  of  Studying  Law,"  by  Prof.  James  B.  Thayer  of  Harvard  Universi- 
ty. On  Thursday,  Sept.  6,  in  this  department,  Prof.  C.  S.  Baldwin  of  Yale 
College  will  read  a  poem  on  "A  Post- Graduate  Course  of  Legal  Study." 
The  same  day,  in  the  "Health  Department"  of  the  Educational  Section,  pa- 
peis  on  "The  Ventilation  and  Warming  of  Schools"  will  be  read  by  D.  F. 
Lincoln,  M.  D.,  of  Boston,  Dr.  H.  P.  Bowditch  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  Frede- 
ric Windsor  of  Winchester,  Mass.  The  following  day  a  paper  on  "Health 
and  Study,"  by  B.  G.  Northrop  of  New  Haven,  and  one  on  "The  Half 

Time  System  of  Education,"  by  D.  F.  Lincoln  of  Boston,  will  be  read.  

Abraham  Lincoln  Smith  entered  the  Newburg  High  School  with  clean  pa- 
pers, while  twenty-four  girls  and  boys,  all  white,  failed  to  pass  the  examina- 
tion. W.  N.  Aiken,  of  Newcastle,  was  elected  President  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia State  Teachers'  Association  Aug.  9.  Keely,  the  motor  man,  explains 

his  long  silence  by  saying  that  he  has  been  engaged  for  over  a  year  in  the 
construction  of  a  machine  weighing  twenty  tons,  and  costing  $60,000,  to  gen- 
erate the  new  force  he  claims  to  have  discovered.  Mr.  Keely's  friends  have 
still  the  greatest  confidence  in  his  ability  to  master  all  difficulties  in  his  way. 
—  New  music  received  from  Oliver  Ditson&  Co., Boston.  Songs:  "TheBirdie's 
Ball;"  "My  poor  Heart  is  Sad  with  its  Dreaming;"  "Unrequited."  For 
the  Piano:  "Come  my  Love,"  a  galop  ;  "Whispering  Waves,"  by  J.  L.  Frank; 
"Unique  Galop,"  by  Howard  Cadmus.    Also,  from  the  same  publishers  : 
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"Little  Jack  Frost"  and  "I  Can't  Sing  for  Gold,"  songs,  and  "The  Czar's 

March  ;"  "The  Little  Bells  ;"  and  "Out  in  the  Green,"  all  for  the  piano.  

Hon.  J.  W.  Simonds,for  many  years  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Istruc- 
tion  in  N.  H.  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  public  schools  at  Milford, 
Mass.  By  this  wise  action  of  the  citizens  of  Milford,  New  Hampshire  loses 
and  Massachusetts  gains  one  of  the  ablest  educators  that  the  Old  Granite  State 
has  produced.  The  leports  of  Supt.  Simonds  have  been  thorough,  compre- 
hensive, and  suggestive  in  an  eminent  degree.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  the  last  one,  which  forms  a  bound  volume  of  nearly  600  pages  filled 
with  the  most  instructive  and  valuable  matter  for  teachers  of  every  grade. 
This  report  may  be  not  inaptly  termed  a  centennial  volume  of  educational  in- 
formation pertaining  to  New  Hampshire.  One  hundred  and  seventeen  pages 
are  given  to  the  history  of  education  in  the  state  ;  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  pages  to  the  reports  of  towns  and  cities,  and  thirty-one  pages  to  a  legis- 
lative history  of  education.  A  large  space  is  devoted  to  the  New  Hamp- 
shire educational  exhibit  at  Philadelphia,  followed  by  some  of  the  most  use- 
ful practical  suggestions  and  recommendations  that  we  have  ever  seen  in  any 
document  of  the  kind.  We  are  sorry  to  see  that  the  state  has  exercised  the 
bad  judgment  to  supersede  so  valuable  a  worker  as  Mr.  Simonds  by  a  clergy- 
man. Educational  men  for  educational  offices  is  the  first  plank  in  the  plat- 
form of  the  educational  service  reform  so  much  needed  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  times. 

Correspondence. 

THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

IN  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Weekly  for  Aug.  2,  allusion  was  made  to  a 
subject  that  is  deserving  of  more  attention  than  it  has  yet  received.  It 
reveals  one  of  the  very  weak  points  in  our  educational  system,  and  it  is  this  : 
that  the  management  of  our  schools  is  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are  generally 
selected  on  account  of  some  other  qualification  than  an  intelligent  compre- 
hension of  educational  matters.  Favoritism,  political  connection,  brass,  spite 
against  some  teacher,  or  even  a  passive  consent  to  occupy  the  place  that  no 
one  else  will  take  are  too  often  the  reason  for  being  on  a  school  board. 

It  is  true  that  often  members  of  these  boards  are  skilled  in  some  of  the  par- 
ticulars essential  to  good  management.  One  is  a  successful  business  man, 
another  has  a  fine  literary  taste,  still  another  is  interested  in  scientific  study, 
but  how  many  school  boards  are  there  competent  by  thorough  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  interests  involved  to  place  school  supervision  on  an  equal- 
ity with  that  exercised  in  other  departments  of  industry  ? 

A  teacher,  no  matter  how  excellent  his  work,  is  always  liable  from  causes 
over  which  he  has  no  control,  and  which  often  have  no  direct  relation  to  that 
work,  to  find  himself  suddenly  turned  adrift.  The  personal  animosity  of  one 
individual,  or  the  persistency  of  a  single  ignoramus  or  hobby  rider  has  often 
severed  the  connection  of  a  teacher  with  his  school  against  the  better  judg- 
ment of  the  entire  community  besides. 

In  other  employments  this  is  not  the  case.  A  skillful  mechanic,  if  one 
man  will  not  employ  him,  finds  enough  who  will.  A  merchant  may  offend  a 
customer,  but  if  he  is  courteous  and  sells  honest  goods  at  reasonable  prices,  he 
is  not  under  the  necessity  of  closing  out  his  stock  at  auction  and  moving  f  om 
the  place.  If  a  lawyer,  by  his  integrity  and  ability,  acquires  a  large  practice, 
the  personal  opposition  of  two  or  three  clients  cannot  destroy  it. 

But  in  this  country  there  is  really  no  such  thing  as  independence  in  teach- 
ers' positions.  The  public  school  is  essentially  the  only  school,  and  the  teach- 
er is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  public ;  and  that  public  is,  sometimes  at 
least,  exceedingly  fickle  ahd  unreasonable.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  some 
qualifications  pertinent  to  the  position  should  be  required  of  school  officers  as 
well  as  of  school  teachers  ?  Geo.  Beck. 

Platteville,  Wis.,  Aug.  10, 1877. 


EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTH. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

I EXPECT  to  return  to  Memphis  next  week,  when,  with  your  permission, 
I  shall  take  it  upon  myself  to  send  you  such  information  as  will  enable 
you  to  see  both  sides  of  the  Southern  question.  Pardon  me  if  I  say,  that  until 
last  week,  your  remarks  upon  that  subject  have  been  "one  sided,"  the  fault 
no  doubt  of  your  sources  of  information.  All  the  "cons"  have  been  furnished 
you,  and  none  ot  the  "pros."  The  South,  as  far  as  her  means  permit,  is  do- 
ing well  for  the  colored  part  of  her  population.  I  have  been  in  Ohio  now  six 
months,  and  my  observation  here  goes  to  prove  that  the  colored  man  is  as  well 
if  not  better  off  there  than  here.  He  holds  important  offices  and  fills  respons- 
ible positions  sometimes  in  the  South,  as  I  can  prove  by  furnishing  names,  if 
necessary.  I  know  of  no  such  cases  here.  They  have  their  own  schools, 
provided  from  the  public  fund,  their  accommodations  ample  and  commodi- 
ous, their  teachers  as  well  paid  as  our  own,  and  all  under  the  care  and  direc 
tion  of  the  same  school  officers.    They  are  not  admitted  into  the  white  schools 


—true;  neither  are  they  in  Columbus  and  Cincinnati,  two  boasted  education- 
al centers.  Nations  do  not  out-grow  prejudices  in  a  day,  any  more  than  indi- 
viduals. In  time,  all  will  be  well.  Memphis  is  doing  all  she  can,  and  she  is 
in  nowise  ahead  of  her  sister  cities. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Clara  Conway. 

Worthington,  O.,  Aug.  17,  '77. 


THE  DIRECTION  OF  A  FALLING  BODY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

IN  the  very  interesting  paper  by  Prof.  Easterday,  published  in  your  issue  of 
July  26,  there  is  a  statement  that  requires  qualification,  as  it  might  lead 
students  astray. 

The  author  says  that  "a  ball  descending  from  the  summit  of  a  high  tower 
invariably  falls  a  little  to  the  east  of  a  vertical  line  drawn  through  its  point  of 
starting."  And  that  "if  the  height  be  235  feet,  the  deviation  to  the  east  of  the 
vertical  will  be  one-third  of  an  inch."  It  should  be  stated  here  that  the  dis- 
tance the  ball  will  fall  east  of  the  vertical  will  depend  in  part  upon  the  lati- 
tude of  the  place  where  the  experiment  is  made. 

If  a  represent  the  height  of  the  tower,  A  the  top  and  B  the  foot  of  the 
tower,  the  difference  between  the  velocities  of  A  and  B  per  second,  can  easily 

be  shown  to  be  2a7r  cos  L,  where  L=latitude  of  the  tower  and  i=number  of 

b 

seconds  in  a  sidereal  day=86,l64  seconds.    And,  from  the  law  of  falling  bod- 
a 

ieswe  have  t*  =  —  in  which  £=32.18,  and  /  represents  the  time  occupied  by 

■* 

the  ball  in  falling.    Hence,  supposing  the  latitude  to  be  400,  we  have 


470  X  3- Hi  59  X  .766044 


\  16.09 


=0.05014  ft. 


If  we  take  cos 


86164 

L=l,  we  get  for  the  distance  the  ball  would  fall  in  advance  of  the  vertical  at 
the  equator,  |  of  an  inch.  J.  E.  Hendricks. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  July  30,  1877. 


THE  MORALS  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

SOME  time  in  the  columns  of  the  Weekly,  I  hope  you  will  discuss  the 
moral  and  legal  phases  of  the  oath  under  which  superintendents  and 
members  of  school  boards  are  supposed  to  act.  Really  what  oath  do  they 
take — and  to  what  penalties  does  a  violation  of  it  subject  them  ?  I  am  told 
that  in  their  official  capacity,  they  may  say  what  they  please  against  their 
employes — the  law  gives  no  redress. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  all  asleep  as  to  the  morals  of  our  school  officers, 
Salonists,  brewers,  drunkards,  are  found  upon  our  school  boards,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  those  who  can  scarcely  read  or  write  being  empowered  by  law  to  re- 
fuse respectably  educated  persons  the  privilege  of  teaching. 

Profanity  and  slang  are  frequently  heard  from  our  superintendents  and 
presidents  of  school  boards  and  teachers.  Janitors  who  are  drunk  half  their 
time,  and  always  profane,  are  sent  into  the  schools  to  set  a  vicious  example 
before  the  pupils,  and  in  several  instances  in  this  city  their  report,  adverse  to 
teachers,  has  resulted  in  the  dismissal  of  the  teachers. 

M.  A. 

Detroit,  Mich,  Aug.  16,1877. 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  answers  are  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  queries  which  have  preceded. 

31.  The  only  part  of  the  problem  at  all  difficult  is  to  find  the  number  of 
rods  round  the  field.  The  following  we  think  is  approximately  correct. 
120x160    .    .  ,     '  . . 

 g   =3200;  V32oo  =  S6-56+;  56.56X2=113. 12=width  in  rods; 

56.56x3  =  169.68=  length  in  rods;  hence  452. 48-f- rods  =  distance  round 
the  field,  and  at  $2  a  rod  $904.96  =  approximate  cost. 

32.  "Let  him  be  a  soldier." 

"Him"  is  a  personal  pronoun,  etc.,  objective  case,  and  is  the  subject  of  the 
infinitive  (to)  be.  "Be"  is  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood,  and  depends  on  the 
pronoun  "him."  "Soldier"  is  in  the  objective  case;  being  in  the  predicate  af- 
ter "be,"  it  is  in  the  same  case  as  "him,"  the  subject  of  "be." 

33.  If  there  are  3600  in  every  circle,  it  follows  that,  as  the  circumferences 
of  circles  may  be  great  or  small,  the  length  of  a  degree  varies.  As  the  dis- 
tance round  the  earth  increases  from  Cancer  to  the  equator  and  decreases 
from  Cancer  to  the  north  pole,  it  follows  that  the  length  of  the  degrees  is  af- 
fected by  the  same  law  of  increase  and  decrease. 

34.  (1)  I  think  was  should  be  is — a  very  common  error.  (2)  "Have  each 
its,"  etc.,  should  be  "Has  each  its,"  etc.  J.  M.  Maxwell. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Aug  23,  1877. 
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CHICAGO,  AUGUST  30,  1877. 


Iowa. 


STATE  Supt.  eon  Coelln's  lecture — "Practical  Life  and  the  Schools" — has 
been  well  received  in  the  different  parts  of  the  state  where  it  has  been 

delivered.  Speaking  of  public  school  expositions,  an  exchange  asks  why 

it  would  not  be  a  fine  idea  for  our  public  schools  to  have  a  department  in  our 

county  fairs.  Prof.  D.  S.  Wright,  of  the  Iowa  State  Normal  School,  is 

preparing  a  large  grammatical  chart.  Mr.  Robt.  J.  Burdette's  new  book  is 

receiving  high  recommendations  from  all  parts  of  the  state.  It  is  full  of 
bright  sayings,  skelches,  and  jottings,  which  must  place  its  author  among  the 
best  humorists  of  the  country.  President  Welch,  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, is  back  again  at  his  post,  much  improved  in  health  and  strength.  

The  following  were  the  graduates  of  the  Iowa  State  Normal  School  :  Misses 
Mary  Flagler,  Ada  B.  Coates,  Eva  N.  Donahue,  and  Mr.  D.  K.  Bond.  They 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Elementary  Didactics.  The  committee  of 
examinations  consisted  of  Profs.  Gilchrist,  Elden,Eldridge,and  Arey,and  Supt. 

J.  W.  Johnson,  of  Oskaloosa.  The  University  has  had  reprinted  the  old 

catalogue,  circulars,  reports,  etc.,  from  September  1855  to  June  i860.  The 
only  copies  ol  many  of  those  valuable  documents  were  in  the  library  of  Prof. 
T.  S.  I'arvin,  who  is  the  editor  of  the  reprint.  The  work  is  well  done,  and 
will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  historical  matter  of  the  University.  Only 

500  copies  were  printed.  Mr.  W.  R.  Smith,  of  Davenport, has  just  issued  a 

text-book  on  English  Phonology.  Mr.  J.  F.  Thompson,  Supt.  of  Clayton 

county,  will  take  charge  of  the  Elkader  schools.  Prof.  J.  Campbell  takes 

charge  of  the  Keokuk  High  School.  Miss  P.  W.  Sudlovv,  the  deservedly 

popular  city  supt.  of  the  Davenport  schools,  has  been  reelected.  This  is 
nothing  less  than  due  honor  to  real  merit.  We  look  for  another  year  of  real 
efficient  school  work. 


Michigan. 


THE  firststate  institute  underthenew  law  was  held  at  Evart,  Osceola  county, 
August  13  17.  Prof.  McLouth  was  conductor  of  the  institute  ;  Prol. 
Corbin.  of  Pontine,  was  chief  assistant,  and  Prof.  Smith,  of  Saginaw,  editor 
of  the  Musical  Department  of  the  Weekly,  attended  two  days  as  lecturer 
and  instructor  in  vocal  music.  Prof.  Corbin  lectured  on  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar, civil  government,  and  the  school  laws  of  Michigan.  Superintendent 
Tarbell  gave  a  public  lecture  on  Thursday  evening  upon  "Public  Opinion" 
in  its  influence  upon  the  school,  and  of  all  utterances  we  have  ever  heard 
from  the  department  in  Michigan  it  was  the  most  practical  and  earnest,  with- 
out any  attempt  at  oratorical  display.  Prof.  Tarbell  told  the  people  and  the 
teachers  wherein  our  schools  and  our  school  system  are  deficient,  and  wiih  a 
spirit  that  evidently  "meant  business"  showed  them  how  a  wise  public  opin- 
ion could  do  much  toward  remedying  these  evils  As  the  first  public  utter- 
ance of  Prof.  Tarbell,  as  Superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Michigan,  this  ad- 
dress was  significant  and  very  promising  of  good.  He  evidently  means  as 
far  as  possible  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  schools  of  the  state,  especially  the 
rural  schools,  where  there  is  most  need,  the  same  close  supervision,  the 
same,  or  similar  methods,  and  the  same  systematic  effort  which  have  marked 
him  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  successful  superintendents  of  city  schools 
in  the  West.  His  is  evidently  to  be  a  new  regime,  and  if  the  pei  pie  of  the 
state  are  wise  enough  to  support  him  in  his  intended  reforms,  as, we  feel  sure, 
all  the  leading  teachers  of  the  stale  will  do, Prof.  Tarbell's  superintendency  is  to 
be  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  better  era.  The  central  Slate  Institute  at  Lan- 
sing begins  on  the  20th  with  every  prospect  of  success,  and  the  new  Superin- 
tendent is  busy  maturing  his  plan  for  the  fall  series,  many  of  which  are  al- 
ready appointed.  The  new  law  promises  to  increase  greatly  the  efficiency 
and  extent  ol  institute  work.  At  Evart,  a  small  lumbering  town  in  one  of 
the  new  and  sparsely  settled  counties,  thirty-four  teachers  were  enrolled,  and 


the  people  of  the  town  manifested  an  unusual  and  very  encouraging  interest 
in  educational  work,  as  evinced  by  their  attendance,  almost  en  masse,  ipm 
the  day  and  evening  exercises  of  the  institute.  Township  Superin- 
tendent Lumber  manifested  unparalleled  zeal  and  interest,  and  con- 
tributed much  to  the  success  of  the  Institute.  The  great  Uni- 
versity Laboratory  suit  has  been  in  process  of  trial  for  two  or 
three  weeks  before  circuit  Judge  Huntington  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  now  the  peo- 
ple are  waiting  anxiously  and  with  much  interest  for  the  decision  of  the 

court.  Prof.  E.  Miller,  of  Grass  Lake,  was  recently  married  to  Miss  Ella 

Loughead,  of  Ypsilanti,  both  graduates  of  the  Normal.  Mrs.  Miller  is  to  be 
not  only  a  helpmeet,  but  also  an  assistant  in  the  school.  Prof.  J.  R.  Miller,  of 
Manchester,  has  also  recently  taken  unto  himself  a  "better  half."    Much  joy, 

says  the  Weekly,  to  all  parties  concerned.  Prof.  Owen,  for  the  last  year 

Principal  of  the  East  Saginaw  High  School,  and  for  some  time  previous 
Principal  of  the  Raisin  Valley  Seminary,  has  been  chosen  to  take  charge  of 

the  public  schools  of  Lapeer.  The  junior  Exhibition  of  the  Agricultural 

College  takes  place  August  28.  On  August  6,  Dr.  Sager  died  at  Ann  Ar- 
bor. Since  1842  down  to  1875,  when  his  declining  health  compelled  a  resig- 
nation, Dr.  Sager  has  been  a  professor  in  the  State  University,  for  many 
years  last  past  in  the  Medical  Department.  The  examinations  for  admis- 
sion to  Albion  College  will  be  held  Sept.  12,  and  the  term  begins  Sept.  13. — 
— O.  H.  Carus,  of  Evart,  has  just  finished  a  four  months'  term  of  school 
teaching  at  Coleman,  being  the  only  teacher  who  has  ever  held  out  to  teach  a 
full  term  at  that  place,  and  though  he  came  out  conqueror,  his  experience 
has  been  a  hard  one.  Knowing  the  kind  he  had  to  deal  with,  he  governed 
affairs  accordingly,  and  three  months  passed  without  any  serious  outbreak. 
The  "big  boys"  who  were  in  the  habit  of  "running  things"  thought  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  or  their  reputation  would  suffer,  and  one  morning  the 
teacher  found  them  at  the  school  house  armed  with  clubs.  When  school 
called  they  refused  to  obey,  declared  their  intentions.  The  nearest  was  soon 
sprawling  in  the  snow  disarmed  of  his  cluD,  ditto  several  others,  and  the 
only  remaining  unconquered  one  fled  for  the  woods  pursued  by  the  teacher, 
who  lost  his  slippers  in  the  deep  snow,  but  the  race  was  continued  in  his 
stockings,  the  fugitive  overtaken  and  marched  back  at  the  point  of  a  sharp 
stick.  This  quelled  the  disturbance,  and  the  remainder  of  the  term  was  com- 
paratively quiet. — Farvvell  Register.  Mr.  Carus  is  an  -old  Normalite,  and 
seems  to  be  doing  efficient  work  on  the  frontier  as  a  missionary  school- 
master. 


Minnesota. 

WE  have  received  from  Mr.  Samuel  F.  Cale,  Principal  of  the  Sauk  Cen- 
ter Union  School,  his  report  for  the  school  year  ending  June  29, 
1877.  As  he  has  secured  some  remarkable  results  in  the  matter  of  prompt- 
ness of  attendance,  we  submit  the  following  summary  of  monthly  reports  for 
the  year  :  "The  attendance  of  the  whole  school  is  almost  perfect.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  summary  of  the  monthly  reports  :  Whole  number  enrolled  during 
year,  322;  average  number  of  members,  222;  average  daily  attendance,  217; 
per  cent  of  attendance,  98  ;  number  neither  late  nor  absent,  164 ;  numbercases 
of  tardiness,  18  ;  days  of  absence,  541  ;  number  of  visitors,  1,175.  Tardiness 
is  considered  a  disgrace,  and  very  lew  cases  have  occurred.  Of  the  eighteen 
cases,  seven  were  from  pupils  who  came  recently  into  the  district  and  had  not 
caught  the  'spirit  of  promptness.'  I  think  no  pupil  has  been  tardy  twice 
during  the  year.  In  the  higher  department  there  has  not  been  a  case  of  tar- 
diness." What  Mr.  Cole  says  concerning  ventilation  is  so  sensible  and  instruct- 
ive that  we  transfer  his  remarks  to  the  columns  of  the  Weekly  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  readers  in  the  country  schools.  The  plan  of  ventilation  described 
is  simple,  philosophical,  and  effective,  and  withal  so  cheap  that  no  school  dis- 
trict in  the  country  can  have  an  excuse  for  poisoning  its  pupils  with  foul  air.  "The 
finest  feature  of  this  complete  school  house  is  its  thorough  system  of  ventilation. 
The  fresh  air  is  admitted  through  pipes  under  the  fl.iors  Irom  the  outside  and 
is  received  under  the  stoves,  and  by  means  of  galvanized  iron  jackets,  en- 
closing the  stoves,  is  carried  up  around  them  and  allowed  to  escape  at  the 
ends,  thus  warming  it  before  it  is  admitted  into  the  room.  Then  again  upon 
the  principle  that  the  more  poisonous  gasses  settle  to  the  floor,  the  foul  and 
cold  air  of  the  room  is  drawn  off  by  means  ol  lock  registers  opening  into 
ducts  under  the  floor,  conneciing  with  the  ventilating  shafts.  There  are 
three  principal  ventilating  shafts  in  the  building,  through  which  a  constant 
draft  is  caused  by  the  heat  created  by  the  smoke  stacks  into  which  the  stove- 
pipes enter  and  pass  up  to  the  lop  ol  the  chimney.  The  supply  ol  cold  air  is 
regulated  or  shut  oil  entirely  by  means  of  gales  which  are  under  the  control 
of  the  teachers.  It  is  calculated  that  the  air  in  the  r  .0111s  is  changed  once  in 
every  25  or  30  minutes.  For  ihe  regulation  of  the  temperature  each  room  is 
provided  with  a  register  opening  into  the  ventilating  shalt  near  ihe  ceiling, 
thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  opening  ihe  windows.  1  he  constant  circula- 
tion of  air  obtained  by  this  system  of  ventilation  gives  a  uniform  temperature 
in  all  parts  of  the  room,  and  admits  of  placing  the  stoves  in  the  farthest  cor- 
ner from  ihe  chimney,  without  injury  to  the  pupils  by  producing  too  great 
heat  over  their  heads.  So  admirably  does  this  system  ol  ventilation  work 
that  with  one  stove,  and  with  the  thermometer  34  degrees  below  zero  the 
grammar  room  28x44  was  made  coniloriable  i'«  two  hours  and  fifteen  minutes 
— this  being  on  Monday  morning  with  no  warmth  of  a  previous  day  to  aid  in 
warming  the  room.  I  know  of  no  system  of  ventilation  so  perfect  and  inex- 
pensive as  this.  Every  district  school  house  should  be  heated  and  ventilated 
in  this  way.  No  sickness  can  be  traced  to  the  school  room  ;  even  ihe  head- 
aches, so  common  in  almost  all  school  rooms,  have  scarcely  been  heard  o 
during  the  year." 
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Illinois. 


THOMAS  R.  LEAL,  of  Urbana,  will  be  an  independent  candidate  for  the 
office  of  County  Supt.  of  Schools.  Galesburg  levies  a  tax  o(  $1 6,000 

for  school  purposes  this  year.    For  the  last  two  years  the  annual  levy  has 

been  S30  000.  1 1.  1'.  Roberts  is  still  principal  of   the  Wataga  schools. 

.  J.  L.  Pickard,  of  Chicago,  lectured  in  Champaign  Aug.  17,  on  the  modi- 
fications necessary  in  our  methods  of  education,  in  order  to  make  them  con- 
form to  the  new  relations  which  people  bear  to  labor.  The  relation  which 
the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  bears  to  the  demands  upon  the  man  of 

to  day  were  clearly  shown.    The  lecture  was  excellent  and  instructive.  

D.  II.  Armstrong  has  been  nominated  by  the  Republicans  of  Ford  County  as 

candidate  for  the  office  ol  County  Supt.  The  levy  for  school  purposes  lor 

this  year  for  the  Jersey ville  schools  will  aggregate  $1 1,000,  the  same  as  here- 
tofore. This  is  to  meet  $6, 600  current  expenses  ;  $2,500  bonds  falling  due, 
and  $  1, 200  interest  on  bonds.  The  entire  debt  of  this  district  is  about  513,000. 

 The  Champaign  County  Institute  closed  a  four  weeks'  session  Aug.  24. 

Resolutions  were  passed  requesting  the  Superintendent  to  secure  the  same 
teachers  for  the  next  annual  institute;  also,  a  resolution  endorsing  the  official 
management  ol  Superintendent  Wilson,  in  the  highest  terms,  and  declaring  it 
to  be  the  opinion  of  the  teachers  that  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  will  be  sub- 
served by  his  reelection.  The  institute  was  interesting  and  instructive.  Su- 
perintendent Wilson  is  devoting  himself  assiduously  and  intelligently  to  the 
improvement  of  the  schools  of  his  county.  He  is  able  to  show  marked  ad- 
vance within  the  last  four  years.  The  Ottawa  Free  Trader,  of  recent  date, 

has  the  following :  "It  was  good  for  sore  eyes  to  see  Prof.  Thomas  H.  Clark 
on  the  streets  of  Ottawa  and  at  the  Old  Settlers'  picnic.  And  he  must  have 
been  pleased  to  see  all  his  old  pupils  flock  around  him  as  they  did  on  Thurs- 
day— the  announcement  whispered  among  them,  "Mr.  Clark  is  here  !"  send- 
ing many  to  hunt  him  up.  He  is  very  gray,  but  his  old  delightful  ways  hang 
round  him  still  and  the  same  cheering  smiles  encircle  his  face  as  of  yore. 
For  many  a  young  settler  the  Old  Settlers'  picnics  are  very  tame  affairs  it  his 

face  is  not  seen  in  the  great  crowd."  J.  N.  Dewell  is  principal  of  the 

Litchfield  schools,  and  W.  M.  Crichton,  of  the  Nokomis  schools.  lhere 

is  a  quarrel  in  Litchfield  between  the  School  Inspectors  and  the  Common 
Council.    Each  body  claims  control  of  the  schools.    The  Council  has  taken 

possession,  and  proposes  to  run  them.  Mr.  Bates,  principal  ol  the  Nepon- 

set  schools,  is  reemployed  for  next  year.  A  brief  Institute  was  held  at 

Hennepin,  Aug.  14  and  15.  The  exercises  were  conducted  by  E.  O.  Brown, 
of  Bureau  Junction ;  Prof,  Kingsbury,  of  Hennepin  ;  Prof.  Harrington,  of 
Fiskilwa ;  A.  B.  Sill,  of  Hennepin ;  W.  W.  Stetson,  of  Henry,  and  Miss 
Ella  De  Voe,  of  Hennepin.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Harrington, 
Mr.  Stetson,  and  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  Seaton.  VV.  H.  Robinson  con- 
tinues in  charge  of  the  Arlington  schools.  Z.  S.  Hills  is  principal  of  the 

Ohio,  Bureau  County  schools.  C.  M.  Taylor,  of  Danville,  is  a  candidate 

for  Superintendent  of  Schools,  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  Republican  Con- 
vention. Danville  has  a  new  school  house  almost  ready  lor  occupation. 

 The  Clark  County  Institute  of  this  year  was  the  best  ever  held  there. 

 C.  A.  Singletary  continues  at  the  head  of  the  Collinsville  schools.  

The  alumni  of  the  Aurora  High  School  issue  an  annual.  Volume  2,  number 
2,  is  just  received.  It  is  a  very  neat  little  folio  and  keeps  the  fact  before  the 
people  of  Aurora  that  their  graduates  form  an  important  element  in  the  civil- 
izing lorces  at  work  in  their  city. 


How  to  Stimulate  Pupils  to  Read — One  way  to  stimulate  pupils  to  read 
is  this  :  Every  Friday  alternoon,  in  connection  with  other  literary  exercises, 
call  upon  each  scholar  to  tell  to  the  school  something  that  will  be  worth  listen- 
ing to  and  remembering.  In  this  way,  a  skillful  teacher  will  soon  have  a 
reading  school.  And  what  is  read  111  this  way  will  be  remembered,  as  we  al- 
ways remember  what  we  read  to  tell  to  somebody  else.  This  exercise  has 
nearly  all  the  arguments  in  its  favor  that  can  be  used  in  behalf  of  declamation 
or  recitation,  and  some  important  additional  ones.  It  encourages  general 
reading,  and  it  gives  pupils  practice  in  expressing  thoughts  in  their  own 
language  ;  two  very  important  points.  A  teacher  cannot  spend  a  part  of  his 
time  more  profitably  than  in  stimulating  his  pupils  to  read.  A  young  man 
who  makes  good  books  his  friends  and  companions,  is  on  the  high  road  to 
general  intelligence,  and  is  in  little  danger  Irom  the  allurements  ol  vice. — Ex. 


The  McLean  County  Teachers'  institute,  held  at  the  Wesleyan  University, 
terminated  its  three  weeks'  se-sion  Aug.  24.  The  work  done  was  of  a  most 
thorough  and  careiul  character,  and  will  be  felt  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
county  in  the  year  to  come.  The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  members  of  the  Institute  :  Whereas,  We,  the  teachers  of 
the  McLean  County  Teacners'  Institute,  recognizing  the  necessity  of  a  higher 
standard  in  man's  moral,  mental,  and  social  naiure,  and  ihe  relations  that  he 
Sustains  to  the  world  in  which  he  lives  and  moves,  therefore  be  it  Resolved, 
That  through  the  educational  institutions  (public  and  private),  national,  state 
and  county  teachers'  institutes,  we  recognize  these  as  the  instrumentalities  by 
which  man  is  made  more  ennobling,  more  appreciative,  and  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  omniscience  of  the  Creative  Wisdom.  Resolved,  That  the 
principles  which  have  been  taught  to  us  during  the  three  weeks  past  shall 
find  an  abiding  place  in  the  hearts  and  minds  ol  our  pupils  and  ourselves. 
Resolved,  That  we  appreciate  the  integrity,  zeal,  talent,  tact,  and  courtesy  of 
our  worthy  Superintendent,  Win.  11.  Smith,  in  all  our  associations  and  deal- 
ings with  him.  Resolved,  That  we  recognize  111  Profs.  DeMotle,  Jess,  Cast- 
man,  Yodcr,  and  Carter,  gentlemen  ol  erudite  attainments  and  courteous  de- 
meanor, and  return  to  them  our  sincere  thanks  for  their  zealous,  instructive, 


and  efficient  labors  in  our  behalf.  Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  the  trustees 
of  the  Wesleyan  University  our  thanks  for  the  use  of  their  spacious  and  pleas 
ant  building.  Resolved,  That  we  tender  lhanks  to  the  different  gentlemen 
who  have  contributed  so  highly  and  instructively  to  us  on  various  occasions. 
Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  presented  to  the  daily  and  week- 
ly papers  of  Bloomington,  and  The  Educational  WEEKLY. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Hazel, 
Miss  Kate  Duke, 
Miss  Lu  Packard, 
Miss  F.  I.  Loehr, 
Miss  Nellie  M.  Funk, 
Mr.  Marcus Gjer rick, 
Mr.  E.  C.  Scovel, 

Committee. 


A  LETTER  FROM  WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

THE  Washington  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  last  week  at  Seattle,  one  of 
our  thriving  cities  on  Puget  Sound,  and  we  are  sure  those  interested  in 
educational  affairs  will  be  pleased  to  hear  of  our  progress.  The  meeting  was 
well  attended  and  a  lively  interest  manifested.  Our  Chairman,  Hon.  J.  P. 
Judson,  the  Territorial  Superintendent,  a  leading  lawyer  of  the  Territory, 
Mayor  of  Olympia,  and  genial  and  liberal  minded  as  well,  presided  through- 
out the  session,  and  did  much  to  make  it  a  success.  He  presented  the  draft 
of  a  new  school  law,  which,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  reading,  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  of  five  with  instructions  to  examine  and  prepare  for 
publication  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  September  next.  To  prove  to  you 
lhat  we  are  keeping  up  to  the  times  and  getting  ahead  of  some  of  the  conserv- 
ative states  allow  me  to  quote  from  our  draft  : — "Any  woman  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  and  over  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  all  school  meetings,  and 
to  vote  upon  any  and  all  matters  relating  to  the  common  schools  of  this  terri- 
tory ;  and  any  woman  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  over  shall  be 
eligible  to  any  office  within  this  act,  anything  in  the  statutes  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding."  Also  one  of  the  resolutions  submitted  by  the  committee, 
—"Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Institute  that  women  teachers  are  en- 
titled to  the  same  remuneration  as  that  paid  to  men  for  like  services  ;  and 
that  any  discriminations  in  this  respect,  on  account  of  sex,  are  unjust  and  un- 
worthy the  age  in  which  we  live."  We  had  animated  discussions  upon  va- 
rious topics,  some  excellent  music,  essays,  and  method  lessons.  The  Institute 
adjourned  to  meet  in  Olympia  in  October,  at  which  time  members  intend  to 
interest  themselves  somewhat  in  the  passage  of  the  school  law  which  will  be 
recommended  to  our  Legislature.  We  expect  to  accomplish  some  good  insti- 
tute work,  as  we  have  teachers  wide  awake,  ready  for  action.  The  Olympia 
Union  Academy  will  be  in  session,  where  the  Principal,  Prof.  M.  G.  Royal,  a 
young  man  who  has  inherited  the  love  and  talent  for  teaching,  assisted  by  the 
undersigned,  will  be  glad  to  show  to  the  institute  our  method  of  teaching,  and 
the  beginnings  of  what  we  expect  to  make  a  "Model  School." 

Our  educational  matters  are  looking  up,  and  so  are  our  financial  interests. 
The  business  men  ol  Olympia  and  vicinity  have  determined  to  build  a  branch 
railroad  fifteen  miles,  which  will  connect  with  the  North  Pacific  Road.  Work 
has  commenced  in  earnest,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  your  readers  in  gen- 
eral to  learn  about  the  grand  rally  in  picnic  style  on  Commencement  day.  The 
announcement  appeared  in  the  Daily  that  work  would  begin  on  the  grade, 
and  that  volunteer  labor  would  be  most  acceptable  upon  a  staled  day.  At  the 
appoii  ted  time,  early  in  the  morning,  bells  were  rung,  the  brass  band 
marched  through  the  streets  making  enlivening  music,  and  men  and  women 
and  children  rallied  to  the  call.  Express  wagons  gathered  up  passengers 
with  heavy  lunch  baskets  ;  men  and  women  on  horse-back,  in  buggies,  and 
wagons  ;  men  and  boys  on  foot,  carrying  shovels  and  mattocks,  wended  their 
way  to  the  field  of  action  some  two  miles  distant.  Professional  and  non-pro- 
fessional men  worked  side  by  side  during  the  day.  Gray  haired  men  seemed 
sprightly  and  as  efficient  as  the  younger  ones.  A  bountiful  dinner  was  sup- 
plied by  the  ladies,  which  was  spread  in  most  tempting  style  upon  the  green 
lawn.  At  noon  the  hungry  throng  poured  in  eager  for  the  hot  coffee  and 
savory  viands.  After  dinner,  for  a  short  space  of  time,  good  naiure  and  so- 
ciability overflowed,  and  as  frends  met  it  was  often  remarked,  "Everybody  is 
here.  '  One  lady  replied,  "No,  my  husband  remained  to  watch  the  town  in 
case  of  fires."  The  men  soon  resumed  work,  and  the  women  walked  along 
the  line  busily  engaged  in  breaking  ground.  Many  gallantly  relinquished 
their  shovels,  giving  us  the  honor  of  having  a  hand  in  the  good  work.  Boys 
were  busy  carrying  pure  mountain  dew  to  tne  thirsty  men.  Men  of  sedentary 
habits  found  that  under  the  inspiration  of  excitement  they  were  able  to  do  con- 
siderable muscular  labor,  and  showed  pluck  notwithstanding  blistered  hands, 
side  ache,  and  backache.  This  is  a  novel  way  of  building  a  rail  road,  but, 
•'Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way  ;"  and  the  way  is  to  will  to  help  one's 
self,  and  not  stand  idle  expecting  help  from  others. 

Olympia  has  suffered  considerably  on  accounr  of  the  non-fulfillment  of  the 
contract  on  the  part  of  ihe  Northern  Pacific  Rail  Road.  The  company  accep- 
ted the  proposition  of  our  people  and  publicly  announced  their  determination 
to  make  this  the  terminus  of  their  road.  Depending  upon  the  reliability  of 
the  company,  many  of  our  capitalists  crippled  themselves  by  enlarging  busi- 
ness operations  and  buying  real  estate,  and  when  the  large  donations  of  lands 
which  had  been  deeded  to  the  company  were  thrown  back  on  iheir  hands  for 
which  there  has  been  no  sale,  as  lorcign  capital  was  intended  only  for  ter- 
minus property,  stagnation  ensued,  and  "land  poor"  has  been  the  result. 
But  prospects  are  brighter  lor  the  future,  our  railroad  is  being  built,  our 
mining  interests  are  being  developed,  we  are  sending  lumber,  spars,  and  ship 
1  timber  to  the  eastern  states,  a  vessel  sailed  recently  lor  Bath,  Maine,  with  a 
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large  cargo,  and  the  wheat  crop  of  this  territory  was  never  larger  or  better 
than  it  is  this  year. 

Immigrants  are  being  attracted  to  this  country,  where  failure  of  crops  was 
never  known,  where  water  is  excellent  and  plentiful,  where  the  climate  is 
healthful,  winters  mild  and  short,  and  where  we  enjoy  the  grandest  scenery 
in  the  world,  according  to  the  testimony  of  many  who  have  traveled  abroad. 

P.  C.  Hale. 

Springside,  Olympia,  W.  T. 


THE  NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

BY  an  oversight  of  the  proof  reader  the  second  and  third  of  the  following 
resolutions  were  omitted  in  our  report  of  the  Committee  on  National 
Bureau  of  Education  last  week.  We  therefore  publish  them  in  full  this  week, 
also  the  supplemental  statement  of  Supt.  Wilson,  which  will  be  found  in  an- 
other place,  and  which  was  a  supplement  to  the  main  report  made  by  the 
Committee. 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Educational  Association  hereby  reaffirms  its 
profound  conviction  of  the  great  value  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education 
as  an  agency  for  collecting,  collating,  and  diffusing  that  information  which  is 
a  vital  necessity  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  schools  and  school  systems 
under  a  government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people. 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  upon  Congress  the  imperative  necessity  of  making 
adequate  and  liberal  pecuniary  provision  for  the  support  of  the  Bureau,  and 
for  the  preparation,  publication,  and  distribution  of  its  invaluable  reports,  circu- 
lars of  information  ?nd  such  olher  documents  as  are  constantly  and  unceasing- 
ly demanded  by  the  great  army  of  educational  workers  throughout  our  ex- 
tended country. 

Resolved,  That  we  believe  a  permanent  building  of  suitable  proportions 
and  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  an  adequate  clerical  force,  for 
the  preservation  of  the  rapidly  increasing  professional  library,  and  for  the 
reception  and  classification  of  the  generous  donations  already  made  and  to  be 
made  by  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  by  our  own  people,  to  the  pedagogical 
museum  is  a  prime  necessity,  and  that  speedy  provision  for  the  same  ought  to 
be  made  by  our  national  authorities. 

Rewlved,  That  the  Association  also  hereby  reaffirms  its  cordial  approval  of 
the  measurers  which  have  been  pending  before  Congress  for  several  years,  or 
some  proper  modification  of  the  same  involving  the  general  principles  of  said 
measures,  providing  lor  the  permanent  investment  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands  annually  accruing,  as  a  national  fund,  the  income 
from  which  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  states,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  upon  a  proper  basis  of  distribution,  for  the 
benefit  of  common  schools,  normal  education,  and  the  more  complete  endow- 
ment and  support  of  the  industrial  and  technical  colleges  already  established 
in  the  several  states  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July,  1862. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five,  consisting  of  the  President  and  Presi- 
dent elect  of  this  Association,  President  Bowman,  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Wicker- 
sham,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Prof.  Hogg,  of  Texas,  be  appointed  to  wait  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  to  lay  be- 
fore him  the  views  of  the  Association  upon  the  subject  matter  of  this  report, 
and  request  his  favorable  consideration  of  the  same  in  his  forthcoming  mes- 
sage. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  fifteen  members  of  the  Association  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  thereof  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  committees  of 
similar  bodies,  and  in  cooperation  with  the  department  of  Superintendence  at 
its  winter  meeting,  with  instructions  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  Congress  em- 
bodying the  views  herein  expressed,  and  urging  such  legislation  as  shall  be 
substantially  in  harmony  therewith. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

William  F.  Phelps,  of  Wisconsin, 

J.  P.  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania, 

John  Hancock,  of  Ohio, 

S.  H.  White,  of  Illinois, 

J.  Ormond  Wilson,  of  Washington, 

Committee. 


IOWA  INSTITUTE  NOTES. 

MR.  A.  H.  PORTER,  agent  for  the  Weekly,  who  is  traveling  through 
Iowa,  sends  us  the  following  notes : 
— At  Davenport  I  found  Supt.  Clemmer  with  130  teachers  ;  instructors  were 
Profs.  Young,  DeArmond,  and  Bowman.    Supt.  Sudlow  was  often  present. 

— At  Burlington  100  teachers;  the  last  man  was  imported  from  Monmouth, 
111.,  in  order  to  make  an  even  "Centennial."  Prof.  E.  Baker  was  conductor, 
ably  assisted  by  Miss  Maggie  Ray  and  Prof.  Samson.  Supt.  Burrus  has 
labored  with  persevering  energy  and  zeal  to  make  the  institute  work  popular 
and  deemed  a  necessity  by  the  teachers  of  his  county. 

— At  Mt.  Pleasant,  Supt.  Palm  has  recently  been  appointed  to  fill  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  Prof.  Howe.  His  labor  is  well  received.  The 
estimated  attendance  reported  is  150.  Mr.  Winans  is  conductor,  assisted  by 
Prof.  Howe  Jr.,  and  others.  Mt.  Pleasant  is  the  seat  of  an  Insane  Asylum. 
The  schools  are  excellent. 

— At  Des  Moines,  about  200  teachers  were  marshaled  by  Supt.  Hughes. 
Prof.  Thompson  conducts  with  much  ability;  he  is  ably  assisted  in  his  labors 
by  Profs.  Smith,  Dixon,  and  Bassett;  Prof.  Osias  has  a  responsible  part  of  the 
work.    The  attendance  was  irregular.    Prof.  Smith  left  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 


ond week  to  take  charge  of  the  Winterset  Institute.  Dixon  and  Osias  go  to 
Ft.  Dodge  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work.  We  took  a  little  trip  to  Winter- 
set  and  received  a  hearty  welcome  from  Supt.  Hardy  and  his  teachers.  Good 
humor  everywhere  abounded.  Our  short  stay  was  profitable  as  well  as  pleas- 
ant. Prof.  Zeller  and  the  beautiful  court  house  made  a  lasting  impression  of 
the  high  character  of  the  work  done  by  the  county  and  in  the  public  schools. 
45  new  subscriptions  for  the  Weekly. 

—  At  Atlantic  Prof.  G.  S.  Wedgwood  met  us  with  open  arms.  The  in- 
stitute  had  closed,  but  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Supt.  Disbrow  with  a 
few  of  his  teachers  in  examination,  which  usually  comes  at  the  close  of  nor- 
mal  institutes.  96  teachers  were  enrolled.  The  teachers  of  Lewh  believe  in 
taking  an  educational  journal.  Owing  to  circumstances  a  club  of  only  19 
subscribers  was  secured  for  the  Weekly  in  this  place. 

—  Prof.  Wedgwood  accompanied  us  as  far  as  Council  Bluffs,  where  we  met 
Supt.  Childs,  of  Pottowattamie  county;  Prof.  W.  M.  Colby,  of  Avoca;  Prof. 
J.  D.  Hornby,  of  Magnolia,  conductor  of  the  normal  institute;  161  teachers 
enrolled.  Prof.  Hornby  has  a  good  method  of  teaching  through  the  use  of 
charts  of  his  own  manufacture.  An  accident  occurred  the  first  week, 
which  cast  a  feeling  of  sadness  over  all.  Miss  Mollie  Woods,  one 
of  the  teachers,  fell  from  the  second  story  window,  a  distance  of 
21  feet,  and  sustained  serious  injuries.  It  is  hoped  that  she  may  re* 
cover.  Prof.  W.  H.  Hatch,  from  Indianapolis  High  School,  arrived 
on  Tuesday,  and  was  introduced  to  the  institute  as  Supt.  of  Council  Bluffs 
City  Schools.    Mr.  Hatch  made  a  modest  little  speech. 

— A  delegation  of  twelve  teachers  visited  Omaha  on  Saturday,  Aug.  11,  and 
were  formally  received  at  the  office  of  the  Supt.  of  City  Schools,  by  Prof. 
Beals.  Mr.  Beals  reported  45  teachers  employed  in  their  schools.  A  fine 
view  of  the  country  and  city  can  be  taken  from  the  cupola  of  the  High  School 
building. 

—At  Logan  we  met,  at  the  new  court  house  room,  Supt.  Rogers  with  about 
140  teachers.  No  better  class  of  teachers  have  we  seen  in  the  state  than  were 
here  assembled.  An  expression  was  taken  in  order  to  find  how  many  were 
subscribers  to  an  educational  paper.  About  40  responded.  Prof.  J.  Wernli, 
of  LeMars,  has  charge  of  the  Institute.  He  is  an  able  teacher  and  a  good 
conductor.    Dr.  McLeod  has  charge  of  history  and  physiology. 

— At  Onawa,  about  70  teachers  were  assembled.  Prof.  C.  P.  Rogers,  of 
Marshalltown,  leads  in  the  work.  Misses  Tupper  and  Gillett  assist.  The 
Gazette,  published  daily  for  the  teachers,  is  an  evidence  of  enterprise.  We 
stopped  at  Council  Bluffs  on  Sunday,  and  took  into  our  confidence  Prof.  T. 
Piper  of  Chicago.  We  journeyed  together  to  Glenwood,  where  we  were  cor- 
dially met  by  G.  S.  Wedgwooa  and  Supt.  F.  E.  Stevens.  On  Monday 
morning  was  presented  to  us  one  of  the  best  Institutes  we  have  seen  in  Iowa. 
The  educational  work  has  received  a  new  impetus  ever  since  the  present  ad- 
ministration has  had  charge.  Supt.  Stevens'  earnest  appeals  to  his  teachers 
through  the  press  and  other  means,  available  to  the  progressive  educator, 
have  been  productive  of  rich  results.  40  subscriptions  were  secured  for  THE 
Educational  Weekly  at  this  institute  in  two  days. 

— At  Red  Oak  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Bro.  J.  Baldwin,  the  highly 
esteemed  President  of  the  Kirksville  Normal  School.  Prest.  B.  is  delivering 
lectures  upon  "School  Management"  before  institutes  throughout  the  state  so  far 
as  he  is  able  to  meet  them.  W.  P.  Pattison  is  an  old  veteran  in  the  chairof  coun- 
ty superintendent  of  schools,  which  position  he  fills  vtry  acceptably.  Prof. 
Haight,  of  Alton,  111.,  assisted  by  Profs.  Davis  and  Moore,  had  charge  of  the 
institute  work  ;  112  names  registered. 

— At  Corning  in  Adams  County,  we  met  Supt.  W.  W.  Roberts  and  Prof. 
Gilson,  who  had  in  charge  the  usual  work  of  the  season  among  pedagogues. 
Prof.  G.  is  recently  from  Fairfield  public  schools.  The  people  of  Adams 
County  have  good  reasons  to  feel  fortunate  over  the  accession  of  this  gentle- 
man of  culture,  ability,  and  experience  to  the  teaching  force  of  this  new  sec- 
tion of  the  state;  1 10  names  registered.  We  met  here  Prof.  C.  H.  Gurnsey, 
principal  of  the  Villisca  schools,  also  D.  E.  Moffett,  of  Brooks,  and  A.  C. 
Worthen,  of  Prescott.  From  Corning  we  took  in  Creston  N.  I.,  where  we 
found  140  enrolled.  Miss  J.  E.  Lester  is  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Union 
County.  Prof.  Buck,  assisted  by  Miss  Virginia  Scott,  of  Kossuth,  has  in 
charge  this  important  work.  Mrs.  H.  P.  Sawyer,  formerly  of  western  Wis- 
consin, is  principal  of  the  public  schools  here.  At  Osceola  Prof.  B.  T.  Hood 
is  principal  of  schools  and  Normal  Institute.  Mr.  O.  C.  Scott,  of  Iowa  City, 
and  Mr.  Tallman,  of  Woodburn,  were  aids.  Mr.  Hood  is  a  very  energetic 
worker,  and  was  at  one  time  superintendent  of  schools  in  Marquette  County, 
Wisconsin  ;  125  names  enrolled. 

— At  Albia  the  Porters  are  thick  and  just  as  cordial  in  their  reception  of  a 
re-porter  for  The  Educational  Weekly  as  they  would  be  to  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  a  visit  from  the  Greenback  candidate  for  Governor.  Profs.  Moser 
and  Bell  are  doing  excellent  work  for  the  teachers.  Prof.  Beede,  of  Keokuk, 
gave  an  excellent  lecture  before  the  institute  upon  the  subject  of  Teachers' 
Aids.  Prest.  Carpenter,  of  Oskaloosa  College,  delivered  a  highly  interesting 
lecture  before  the  teachers  in  the  evening  of  our  stay  there  upon  the  subject: 
"Rome  as  I  Saw  It  ;"  165  names  enrolled. 

— At  Oskaloosa  275  teachers  enrolled  and  have  attended  with  much  punc- 
tuality and  regularity.  Supt.  Johnson  and  Prof.  Seerly  are  a  host  for  the  dis- 
pensing of  work.  Hon.  Newton  Bateman  lectured  to  the  teachers  in  Penn 
College  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  evening  the  commodious  Simpson  M.  E. 
church  was  crowded  with  an  appreciative  audience  who  listened  with  the 
closest  attention  to  a  most  able  address  from  Mr.  Bateman  upon  the  subject  : 
"Culture,  Crime,  Conscience."  We  had  the  pleasure  of  forming  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Profs.  Jones  and  Shaw,  of  Penn  College,  an  institution  of  na- 
tional reputation.  This  college  is  sustained  by  the  Society  of  Friends  or 
Quakers.  Prof.  J.  C.  Williams,  principal  of  public  schools  at  New  Sharon,  is 
a  late  graduate  of  this  institution.  Over  thirty  subscriptions  were  here  taken 
for  the  Weekly.  Miss  Angie  Hughes  rendered  us  much  assistance.  Thanks. 
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What  do  School-Children 


Eat  for  Luncheon 


Some  time  ago  "  The  Little  Schoolma'am"  of  the  St. 
Nicholas  magazine,  asked  the  children  all  over  the  country 
to  write  letters  to  her  detailing  the  luncheons  thev  took  to 
school  with  them.  The  result  was  an  enormous  number  of 
letters  from  children  of  all  ages  in  ev.-ry  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  from  England  and  the  Continent.  In 


St.  Nicholas  for  Sept., 


the  "Little  Schoolma'am"  makea  a  full  report  on  the  sub- 
ject, not  only  giving  a  digest  of  the  childr.n's  letters,  but 
offering  a  good  many  suggestions  in  regard  to  school  lunch- 
eons, and  a  list  of  the  best  recipes  for  the  ai  1  of  the  moth- 
ers. This  number  contains  twenty  interesting  articles, 
most  of  them  illust.  ated  St.  Nicholas  is  always  full  of 
bright  stories,  poems  and  pictures  for  the  little  ones. 


The  Best  Authors  Write  for  St.  Nicholas. 


Longfellow,  Bryant,  AVhittier,  Bret  Harte,  George  Mac- 
donald,  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  T.  B  Aldrich,  Celia  1  haxter, 
Lucy  Larcan,  Mrs.  Dodge,  J.  G.  Holland,  are  only  a  few  of 
the  prominent  authors  who  have  contributed  to  recent  vol- 
umes.   In  the  November  numb  r  will  begin 


A  New  Story  by  Miss  Alcott, 


Entitled  "  Under  the  Lilacs," 


which  will  continue  through  the  coming  year.  There  will 
also  appear  soon  contributions  for  the  author  of  "Alice  in 
Wonderland;"  Theodore  U  'inthrofi,  and  The  Author  0/ 
the  " Schonberg  Cotta  Family,"  During  the  year  a  series 
of  practical  articles  called 


The  "  How  "  Series, 


will  be  published,  telling  How  to  Mine  Coal ;  How  to  make 
an  Ice  Boat,  How  to  make  Christmas  Presents;  How  they 
work  in  a  Tea  Country  ;  How  to  Keep  a  Journal,  etc.,  etc. 

St.  Nicholas,  in  its  abundance  of  pure  literature,  and  its 
suggestions  as  to  the  entertainment  of  the  young,  is  inval- 
uable to  every  teacher  of  you'.g  children. 

For  sale  everywhere.  Price  25  cents  a  number;  $3.00  a 
year.  [lh] 


SCRIBNER  &  CO.,  New  York. 

RIDPATH'S 
U.  S.  HISTORIES. 

Endorsed  as  THE  BEST  by  Educators  everywhere. 
100,000  Copies  in  Use. 

Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  cordially  invited  to  send 
tor  Specimen  pages,  including  samples  of  the  Maps,  Charts, 
Diagrams,  etc. 

JONES  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
Up]        CHICAGO,  PHILADELPHIA,  CINCINNATI. 

JDOBERT  S.  DA  VIS  &>  CO., 

36  Bromfield  St.,  Boston, 

Publishers  of 
Greenlea/'s  Mathematical  Series. 
Gilbert's  Gradrd  Test  Speller. 
Tarker's  Exer, rises  in  English  Composition. 
Independent  Hand-book  of  Mental  Arithmetic. 
For  information,  address  ihe  Publishers,  or 

S.  E.  BEEDE,  Western  Ag't, 

[ny]  KEOKUK,  IOWA. 


PUBLISHERS. 


Scribner,  Armstrong   &  Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
743  &  745  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 

Many  teachers  and  friends  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Fel- 
ter's  Series  of  Arithmetics  is  now  in  excellent  and  perma- 
nent shape.  The  new  series  consists  of  the  following 
books : 

Felter's  Primary,  Price  23  cents. 

Felter's  New  Intermediate,  "  58  " 
Felter's  Advanced,  "    58  " 

The  last  two  are  but  parts  of  one  book — and  are  bound 
togetner  for  those  who  desire  only  one  book. 
Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 

O.  S.  COOK,  Agent, 

[pn]  63  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO  * 

HELD  ON  &>  COMPANY, 

NEW  YORK, 

Publish  the  following  new  and  attractive  School  Books  : 
Olney's  Arithmetics, 

(A  full  Common  School  Course  in  two  books 
Olney's  Algebras  and  Higher  Mathematics, 
Patterson's  Spellers, 
Cotton's  Arew  Geographies, 
Shaw's  English  Literature, 
Lpssing's  Outline  of  U.  S.  History, 
Hooker's  New  Physiology, 
Alden's  Science  of  Government, 
Haven's  and  Wayland 's  Intellectual  and  A/oral 

Philosophies, 
Keetei's  French  Course,  &-V. 

Introductory  prices  greatly  reduced.    For  terms  address 

WESTERN  AGENCY  OF  SHELDON  &  COMPANY, 
117  State  Street,  Chicago,  111.  [ph] 


a 


OWPERTHWAII  cV  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA 

NEW  EDITIONS  FOR  1877. 

REDUCED  PRICES! 

WARREN'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 
MONROE'S  READERS  AND  SPELLERS. 
HAGAR'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 
GREENE'S  GRAMMARS. 
GREENE'S  LANGUAGE  SERIES. 

Catalogues  free.  Liberal  terms  for  introduction,  and  in 
exchange  for  old  books  in  use. 

FRANCIS  S.  BELDEN,  Western  Agt, 
25  Washington  St.,  [tfj  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

CLARK  <s>  MA  YlVARD, 
NEW  YORK- 


PUBLISHERS. 


NOW  READY, 

HIGHER  LESSONS- ENGLISH 

By  the  Authors  of 

"Graded  Lessons  in  English." 

A  sample  copy  sent  to  teachers  ior  40  cents. 

CLARK  &  MAYNARD, 

5  Barclay  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


ABRAM  BROWN,  Agt., 
46  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 


T.T.  BAILEY,  Agt., 
[tf]      20  Cornhill,  Boston. 


/lyfORSE'S  FIRST  BOOK  OP 

_[yj.     ZOOLOGY.    Introduction  price,  84c. 

NICHOLSON'S  ZOOLOGY. 
Introduction  price,  $1.17. 
YOUMA  VS'S  FIRST  BOTANY. 
Introduction  price,  65c. 
YOUMANS'S  SECOND  BOTANY. 
Introduction  price,  $1.00 
Address  C.  E.  LANE, 

[ua]  117  State  Street,  Chicago. 


Olney's  Elements  of  Arithmetic  contains 
enough  arithmetic  for  a  good  English  edu- 
cation, or  for  admission  to  any  college. 

en  tal  and  Written  arithmetic  are  not 
sandwiched,  nor  treated  as  if  there  were 
two  kinds  ;  but  Olney's  plan  is  to  unify  the 
subject. 

The  stages  of  mental  growth  are  recog- 
nized. In  earlier  stages  definitions  and 
rules  are  reached  by  brief,  simple  induc- 
tions; later,  statements  are  given  first  and 
followed  by  illustrations,  demonstrations, 
etc.;  later,  the  pupil  is  required  to  form 
his  own  definitions.  If  the  pupil  has  more 
mental  ability  after  three  or  five  years  of 
study,  he  should  be  so  treated. 

Olney's  definitions  are  unique.  See 
those  for  Arithmetic,  Numeration,  Deci- 
mal Fractions,  Bank  Discount,  etc. 

Many  important  practical  subjects  are 
treated  which  have  been  strangely  overlook- 
ed in  other  treatises,  e.  g.,  "  Trade  Dis- 
count," "Making  Change,"  "  Lumber- 
man's Rules,  "  etc.,  and  examples  in  Dis- 
count, of  common  occurrence  in  business 
life,  which  are  not  found  in  other  arithme- 
tics. 

As  few  rules  as  possible  are  given,  that 
pupils  may  be  trained  to  apply  general 
principles. 

The  old  method  of  subdividing  into 
"cases"  has  been  avoided.  The  principles 
underlying  the  process  are  to  be  taught  in- 
stead. 

All  obsolete  and  useless  matter  has  been 
avoided. 


Coltori s new  Geographies 

The  new  edition  has  been  elegantly  re-illustrated  by 
pictures  which  bring  out  the  leading  points  and  animal  life 
of  each  section. 

77*i?  Maps  have  all  been  Re-engraved, 

and  every  place  the  scholar  must  find  is  now  in  black-faced 

type- 

They  have  three  full  sets  of  Maps, — Study,  Railroad,  and 
Reference,  all  distinct. 
It  is  the  best  and  cheapest  series  in  the  market. 

The  New  Introductory  Geography, 

For  first  introduction,  50  cts! 

The  Common  School, 

For  introduction,  $1.08 
"  "  Without  reference  maps,  oscts 

Specimen  pages  sent  on  application. 

SHELDON  &  COMPANY, 

 117  and  119  State  Street,  CHICAGO. 

School  Music  Books. 


ihe  song  sheaf 

A  new  collecti  :u  of  vocal  music  with  a  complete  elementary 
course. 

Sample  copy  by  mail,         -        -        Fifty  Cents. 

HAPPr~HOURS. 

A   popular  collection  of  songs  with  a  brief  elementary 
course. 

Sample  by  mail,       ...       Thirty  Cents. 


Lilberal  terms  for  Introductory  Orders.  Address  the  pub- 
lishers, 

TAINTOR  BROS.,  MERRILL  &  CO., 

[tf]  758  Broadway,  New  York. 

5C1ENT1FIC  TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  COLLEGES.— 
D.  Van  Nostrand,  Publisher  and  Importer,  23  Murray 
St.,  and  27  Warren  St.,  New  York.    Send  ten  cents 
for  catalogue.  [us] 
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BRADBURY'S  ELEMENTARY 

Geometry  &  Trigonometry 


Wlwlesale  price,  $1.08.     Introductory  price,  go  cts. 


Exchange  price,  68  cts. 

Adopted  May  10,  1877,  for  All  the  High  Schools  in  the  City  of  Chicago.  Adopted 
Aug.  7,  1877,  for  the  City  of  Columbus,  Ohio.     Also  adopted  for  seven  of 
the  eight  High  Schools  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

The  Geometry  and  Trigonometry  are  also  published  in  separate  volumes,  for  the  convenience  of  schools.  Wholesale 
price  of  each  volume,  72  cts.    Introduction,  60  cts.    Exchange,  45  cts. 

BRADBURY'S  EATON'S  ALGEBRA. 

Wholesale  price,  qo  cts.    Introduction  price,  yj  cts.    Exchange  price,  j6  cts. 

Adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  the  eight  High  Schools  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

The  above  books  in  the  EATON  &  BRADBURY  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES,  though  recently  published,  are  one 
or  both  adopted  and  used  in  the  cities  of  New  England,  aggregating  more  than  five-sixths  ot  the  total  city  population. 
They  contain  several  new  and  original  features,  which  specially  adapt  them  to  the  latest  and  most  approved  methods  of 

teaching.  ,  '  '      .    ;  .  o      ■  ■  r  ■  •  ^  r 

The  particular  attention  of  educators  is  invited  to  these  books.  Specimen  copies  sent  for  examination  on  receipt  of 
exchange  price. 

Thompson,  Brown  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston. 


JUST  OUT. 


Ray's  New  Arithmetics. 

We  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  these  favorite  text-books,  in  their 
new  dress,  are  now  ready 

IN  A  NEW  AND.  REVISED  EDITION. 

Changes  in  methods  of  instruction,  and  in  the  manner  of  conducting 
commercial  transactions,  and  especially  in  Business  Arithmetic,  have  been 
carefully  noted, and  the  NEW  EDITION  will  be  found  fully  up  to  the 
times — 

THE  LATEST,  CHEAPEST,  AND  BEST. 

TO  TEACHERS. 

Those  who  desire  to  use  the  Improved  Edition,  must  order  their  dealers 
to  specify 

NEW  EDITION, 

otherwise  the  old  edition,  which  is  still  continued  in  publication,  will  be  sent. 


[tf] 


Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

CINCINNATI  AND  NEW  YORK. 


H. 


C.  KOCH, 

ARCHITECT  AND  SUPERINTENDENT , 

School  Architecture  a  Specialty. 

Corner  Wisconsin  Street  and  Broadway, 
Pfister'j  Block,         tf  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


fA  O    ff\       —  A  DA  V  SURE  made  by  agents  sell- 

j\  TO  £h  Jf) 2  1  our  Chromos,  Crayons,  and  Re- 
r1  r     _/     ward  Motto,  Scripture  Text,  Trans- 

Drth  $4, 
I  H. 
(hy) 


parent,  Picture  and  Chromo  Cards.    100  samples,  worth  $4, 
sent  oosipaid  for  75c.     Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
BUFFORIVS  SONS,  Boston.    Kstab'd  1S30. 


Agents'  G  uide.  8  mos.  lOcta.  James  P.  Scott,  69  Dearborn  St. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUN_  RY. 

Established  in  1837. 

Superior  Bells  ol  Copper  and  Tin,  mounted 
with  the  best  Rotary  Hangings,  for  Churches, 
Schools.  Farms,  Factories,  Court-houses,  Fire 
Alarms,  Tower  Clocks  etc.  Fullu  Warranted. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free. 
V«nDi-»x  ft  Tipr.  102  K.  2j  St..  Cincinnati. 


1  yfENEELVS'  BELLS, for  Churches,  etc.,  known  to 
1VJL     tne  public  sin:e   1826,  are   made  only  at  "  THE 
MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDER  Y,"  West  Troy, 
N.Y.  New  Patent  Mountings.  Catalogues  free.  Noagencies 


THE  NEW  EDUCATION.    Monthly.    Devoted  to 
j[      Kindergarten  Culture  and  Hygiene  in  Home  and 
School.   Edit  ,W.  N.  Hailmann.    50  cents  p.  ann. 
Pubs.,  Hailmann  &  Dosrflinger,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  [hn\ 


School  Teachers 

Who  wish  to 

Make  Money  During  Vacation! 

Or  abandon  present  profession  lor  another,  are  invited  to 

write  to 

E.  H.  KELLOGG,      Supt.  of  Agencies, 

AT  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS, 

For  the  Home  Life  Insurance  Co. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 
ASSE  TS—FI VE   MIL  LION  DOLLARS. 
SURPLUS— ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS. 


I  have  been  with  the  Home  for  the  past  seventeen  years, 
and  some  of  the  best  agents  we  have  were  engaged  in  teach- 
ing previous  to  taking  our  agency.  • 

 E.  H.  KELLOGG,  Supt. 

N.  H.  Edgerton, 

No.  924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 

SUCCESSOR  IN 

PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRU  ENTS 

TO  J.  W.  QUEEN  &  CO. 

physical  Instruments 

Of  all  kinds  made  to  order. 
Sole  agent  in  America  for  the  celebrated 

MECHANICAL  MODELS 

Of  J.  SCHRCEDER,  of  Darmstadt. 
ALL  GOODS  GUARANTEED.   Send  for  catalogue.[ua] 
ESTABLISHED  1846. 

HARRISON'S 

WRITING  INKS! 

AND  MUCILAGE. 
THE  BEST  in~the  MARKET. 


For  sale  by  all  leading  stationers  and 

HARRISON  IKK  CO., 


9  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


LARGEST 

Manufactur- 
ers in  Amer- 
ica of 


School,  Church  and  Hall  Furniture. 

New  and  desirable  improvements  in  school  desks. 

Sherwood  School 

Furniture  Co., 

199  &  20X  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 
XifySend  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  price-list.  

/MPORTANT  TO  TEACHERS.— We  want  reliable, 
wide-awake  men  and  women  in  every  neighborhood, 
township,  county,  and  state  in  the  West,  to  sell  an  ar- 
ticle that  has  only  to  be  exhibited  in  Older  to  secure  a  re  idy 
and  profitable  sale.  We  have  lately  become  sole  proprietors 
of  the  Photographic  Family  Record,  for  all  of  the  Western 
and  Southern  states.  The  size  of  the  engraving  is  20x24 
inches.  Nothing  like  it  ever  offered  to  the  public.  A  rare 
chance  to  make  money.  Teachers  will  find  it  easy  to  double 
their  wages  by  spending  a  few  hours  each  week  canvassing 
their  neighborhood.  We  will  send  a  sample  record  to  any 
one  who  desires  to  work,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  50  cents, 
whicli  is  one-third  the  retail  price.  We  especially  call  upon 
te  ichers  to  engage  in  the  sale  of  this  Family  Record,  and 
solicit  their  correspondence.  For  full  description  of  Record 
— terms  to  agents,  circulars,  and  a  complete  outfit — address 
Photographic  Record  Co.,  Room  6, 148  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  [tfj 

CTHE  READY  INDEX  explains  the  "Day  Problem," 
y      and  answers  numerous  questions   regarding  lime, 
Longitude,  etc.    Useful  in  geographical  classes.  10 
cents  per  single  copy  ;  $1.00  perdozen.    C.  A.  GROSS, 
Landisville,  New  Jersey. 
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PRICE  10  CENTS. 


PUBLISHERS. 


73  OBER  T  S.  DA  VIS  &*  CO. , 
•*  *■  36  Bromfield  St.,  Boston, 

Publishers  of 
Greenieaf  s  Mathematical  Series. 
Gilbert's  Graded  Test  Speller. 
Parker's  Exercises  in  English  Composition. 
Independent  Hand-book  of  Mental  A  rithmetic. 
For  information,  address  the  Publishers,  or 

S.  E.  BEEDE,  Western  Ag't, 

[ny]  KEOKUK,  IOWA. 

lijfORSE'S  FIRST  BOOK  OR 

iVl     ZOOLOGY.    Introduction  price,  84c. 

NICHOLSON'S  ZOOLOGY. 
Introduction  price,  £1.17. 
YOUMANS'S  FIRST  BOTANY. 
Introduction  price,  65c. 
YOUMANS'S  SECOND  BOTANY. 
Introduction  price,  $1.00 
Address  C.  E.  LANE, 

[ua]  117  State  Street,  Chicago. 

^PECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT! 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 

WORCESTER'S  NEW 

Primary  Spelling-Book, 

Ninety-six  Pages, 

BE  A  UTIFUL  LY  ILL  USTRA  TED. 

Liberal  terms  for  introduction  and  exchange.  Address 
the  publishers, 

WILLIAM  WARE  &  CO., 

Successors  to  Brewer  &  Tileston, 
47  Franklin  St.,  BOSTON. 


PUBLISHERS. 


Liu] 


SHELDON  &  COMPANY, 
*3  NEW  YORK, 

Publish  the  following  new  and  attractive  School  Books  : 
O/ney's  Arithmetics, 

(A  full  Common  School  Course  in  two  books 
Olney's  Algebras  and  Higher  Alathematics, 
Patterson's  Spellers, 
Cotton's  New  Geographies, 
Shaw's  English  Literature, 
Lossing's  Outline  of  U.  S.  History, 
Hooker's  New  Physiology, 
Alden' s  Science  of  Government, 
Haven's  and  IVayland" s  Intellectual  and  Moral 

Philosophies, 
Keelei's  French  Course,  <5rv. 

Introductory  prices  greatly  reduced.    For  terms  address 

WESTERN  AGENCY  OF  SHELDON  &  COMPANY, 
117  State  Street,  Chicago,  111.  [ph] 

School  Music  Books. 


THE  SONG  SHEAF 

A  new  coliecti  ,u  of  vocal  music  with  a  complete  elementary 
course. 

Sample  copy  by  mail,         -        -        Fifty  Cents. 

HAPPY~HOURS. 

A  popular  collection  of  songs  with  a  brief  elementary 
course. 

Sample  by  mail,       -  Thirty  Cents. 


Lilberal  terms  for  Introductory  Orders.  Address  the  pub- 
lishers, 

TAINTOR  BROS.,  MERRILL  &  CO., 

[tf]  758  Broadway,  New  York. 


CLARK  6-  MA  YNARD, 
NEW  YORK. 

NOW  READY, 

HIGHER  LESSONS  -  ENGLISH 

By  the  Authors  of 

"Graded  Lessons  in  English." 

A  sample  copy  sent  to  teachers  lor  40  cents. 

CLARK  &  MAYNARD, 

5  Barclay  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

ABRAM  BROWN,  Agt.,  T.T.  BAILEY,  Agt., 

46  Madison  St.,  Chicago.       [tf]      20  Cornhill,  Boston. 

Scribner,  Armstrong   &  Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
743  &  745  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 

Many  teachers  and  friends  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Fel- 
ter's  Series  of  Arithmetics  is  now  in  excellent  and  perma- 
nent shape.  The  new  series  consists  of  the  following 
books : 

Felter's  Primary,  Price  23  cents. 

Felter's  New  Intermediate,  "  58  " 
Felter's  Advanced,  "    58  " 

The  last  two  are  but  parts  of  one  book — and  are  bound 
togetner  for  those  who  desire  only  one  book. 
Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 

O.  S.  COOK,  Agent, 

[pn]  63  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO 


PUBLISHERS. 


C 


0WPERTHWAI7  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA 

NEW  EDITIONS  FOR  1877. 

REDUCED  PRICES/ 

WARREN'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 
MONROE'S  READERS  AND  SPELLERS. 
HAGAR'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 
GREENE'S  GRAMMARS. 
GREENE'S  LANGUAGE  SERIES. 

'  Catalogues  free.  Liberal  terms  for  introduction,  and  in 
exchange  for  old  books  in  use. 

FRANCIS  S.  BELDEN,  Western  Agt, 
15  Washington  St.,  [tfj  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


RIDPATH'S 
U.  S.  HISTORIES. 


Endorsed  as  THE  BEST  by  Educators  everywhere. 

100,000  Copies  in  Use. 

Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  cordially  invited  to  send 
for  Specimen  pages,  including  samples  of  the  Maps,  Charts, 
Diagrams,  etc. 

JONES  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
Hp]        CHICAGO,  PHILADELPHIA,  CINCINNATI. 


pUL  TON  cV  EASTMAN'  S 

BOOK-KEEPING  ! 

The  attention  of  teachers  is  requested  to  a  new  edition  of 

Fulton  &*  Eastman'  r  Single  and  Double  Entry 
Book-keeping. 

This  revision  embodies  improvements  suggested  by  various 
teachers,  and  those  made  necessary  to  keep  this  ever-popu- 
lar work  fully  up  to  the  present  requirements  for  a  text-book 
on  book-keeping. 

For  twenty  years  no  agency  work  whatever  has  been  used 
to  extend  the  use  of  this  book,  and  the  remarkable  tenacity 
with  which  it  has  retained  its  popularity,  while  rival  works 
have  been  actively  and  energetically  pushed  through  agents, 
attests  the  hold  Fulton  &  Eastman's  Book-keeping  has  upon 
the  good  opinion  of  educators. 

Over  130,000  have  been  sold,  and  the  demand  continues. 

Single  copies  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduc- 
tion, will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  upon  the  receipt  of  60 
cents,  and  a  full  set  of  blanks  upon  the  receipt  of  45  cents. 

Wholesale  price  of  the  Text-Book  is  80  cents,  and  for  six 
Blanks,  60  cents. 

H.  B.  NIMS  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

eow  TROY,  N.  Y. 


GEO.  SHERWOOD. 


WILLARD  WOODARD. 


GEO.  SHERWOOD  &>  CO., 
i3o  Adams  Street,  CHICAGO, 

Would  call  attention  to  their  publications  : 

Analytical  Readers  and  Spellers, 

A  Standard  Series  that  always  gives  satisfaction. 

Model  Chromo  Readers,  Four  Book  Series, 

Choice  selections  and  beautiful  illustrations.  No  man-would 
buy  any  other  Readers  for  his  own  children. 

Charts  to  Accompany  Analytical  and  Model 
Readers. 

Belfiela's  Graded  Examples,  Model  Arithmetics. 
Two  Book  and  Three  Book  Series.  Systematic  in  plan  and 
practical. 

Boltwooa's  Grammar. 

Drew' s  Book-keeping  and  Blanks. 

Sherwood's  Writing  Spellers, 

Retailing  at  5  cts.,  8  cts.,  and  10  cts?  Cheaper  than  blank 
paper. 

Babbittonian  Penmanship 


and  many  other  works  useful  to  schools. 
Send  for  circulars. 


[Phi 


L 


PRANG  &  CO., 

Art  and  Educational  Publishers, 

47  Franklin  Street,  BOSTON , 

Publishers  of  the  system  of  Industrial  Drawing  prepared 
for  public  schools  by  Prof.  Walter  Smith,  general  supervisor 
of  Dnwipg  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  and  State  Direc- 
tor of  Art  Education  in  Massachusetts. 

This  course  of  instruction  in  drawing  has  been  introduced 
into  nearly  all  the  lcadingcities  of  the  country,  and  it  is  the 
only  course  of  instruction  in  this  country  which  can  show 
definite  and  practical  results  of  a  satisfactory  nature,  as  fol- 
lowing from  its  use. 

In  the  Western  States  it  has  been  introduced  with  marked 
success  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Indianapolis 
Minneapolis,  Columbus,  Toledo,  Fort  Wayne,  &c. 

The  American  Drawing  Models  for  the  use  of  commo 
schools,  drawing  classes,  and  schools  of  art  and  science. 

Drawing  Materials. 

Prang's  Natural  History  Series.  For  schools  and  fam- 
ilies. Animals  and  plants  represented  in  their  natural  co) 
ors,  and  arranged  for  instruction  with  object-lessons. 

Western  Agents :  [hy] 

HADLEY  BROS.  &  CO.,  Chicago. 
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What  do  School-Children 


Eat  for  Luncheon 


Some  time  ^go  "  The  Little  Schoolma'am"  of  the  St. 
Nicholas  magazine,  asked  the  children  all  over  the  country 
to  write  letters  to  her  detailing  the  luncheons  they  took  to 
school  with  them.  The  result  was  an  enormous  number  of 
letters  from  children  of  alt  ages  in  every  part  of  the  United- 
States,  and  from  England  and  the  Continent.  In 


St.  Nicholas  for  Sept., 


the  "  Little  Schoolma'am  "  makes  a  full  report  on  the  sub- 
ject, not  only  giving  a  digest  of  the  children's  letters,  but 
offering  a  good  many  suggestions  in  regard  to  school  lunch- 
eons, and  a  list  of  the  best  recipes  for  the  aid  of  the  moth- 
ers. This  number  contains  twenty  interesting  articles, 
most  of  them  illust.ated.  St.  Nicholas  is  always  full  of 
bright  stories,  poems  and  pictures  for  the  little  ones. 


The  Best  Authors  Write  for  St.  Nicholas. 


Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Bret  Harte,  George  Mac- 
donald,  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  T.  B.  Aldrich,  Celia  Thaxter, 
Lucy  Larcan,  Mrs.  Dodge,  J.  G.  Holland,  are  only  a  few  of 
the  prominent  authors  who  have  contributed  to  recent  vol- 
umes.   In  the  November  numb  r  will  begin 


A  New  Story  by  Miss  Alcott, 


Entitled  "  Under  the  Lilacs," 


which  will  continue  through  the  coming  year.  There  will 
also  appear  soon  contributions  for  the  author  of  "Alice  in 
Wonderland ;"  Theodore  Winthrop,  and  The  Author  of 
the  "Schonderg  Cotta  Family ,"  During  the  year  a  series 
of  practical  articles  called 


The  "  How "  Series, 


will  be  published,  telling  How  to  Mine  Coal ;  How  to  make 
an  Ice  Boat ,  How  to  make  Christmas  Presents  ;  How  they 
work  in  a  Tea  Country  ;  How  to  Ke£p  a  Journal,  etc.,  etc. 

St.  Nicholas,  in  its  abundance  of  pure  literature,  and  its 
suggestions  as  to  the  entertainment  of  the  young,  is  inval- 
uable to  every  teacher  of  your.g  children. 

For  sale  everywhere.  Price  25  cents  a  number  ;  $3.00  a 
year.  [Ih] 

SCRIBNER  &  CO.,  New  York. 
COMPETITIVE 
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State   Examinations   in   Illinoin.     Size  of  sheet,  Zxioyi 

inches. 
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3  quarter-reams, 360     "        ...       -  i.go 

1  ream,  480     "  2.40  ■ 

2  reams,  060     "        -  4.50 
Special  rates  for  larger  quantities. 

Postage  and  express  charges  must  be  paid  by  the  purchaser. 

It  is  especially  recommended  to  county  superintendents 
who  wish  to  preserve  a  file  of  all  such  papers.  The  "Li- 
brary Binder"  will  be  furnished  for  preserving  them  in  book 
form  for  35  cents.  This  binder  was  used  by  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education  and  the  State  Department  of  Illinois 
for  binding  school  work  for  the  Centennial. 

In  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  many  teachers,  we  have 
manufactured  a  size  8^x1234  inches,  which  will  be  furnished 
at  prices  20  per  cent  higher  than  the  above.  The  binder  for 
this  size  will  be  furnished  for  45  cents. 

Principals  and  superintendents  can  have  their  local  deal- 
ers order  from  us,  and  thus  easily  secure  uniformity  of  pa- 
pers from  all  pupils  in  written  examinations. 

Send  all  orders  to 

S.  R.  WINCHELL  &  CO., 
170  Madison  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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Editorial. 

LADIES  who  are  interested  in  the  pursuit  of  studies  at  home 
should  address  Miss  Anna  E.  Ticknor,  No.  9  Park  Street, 
Boston,  for  a  programme  prepared  by  the  Society  to  Encourage 
Studies  at  Home.  The  term  for  the  studies  is  from  October  1  to 
June  1.  Only  ladies  can  become  members  of  this  Society,  and 
they  must  be  at  least  seventeen  years  of  age.  Its  aim  is  to  in- 
duce young  ladies  to  form  the  habit  of  devoting  a  part  of  each 
day  to  some  systematic  and  thorough  course  of  study.  Different 
courses  of  reading  and  plans  of  work  are  laid  out,  so  that  the 
tastes  of  all  may  be  suited.  A  certain  limited  amount  of  aid  is 
given  during  the  year,  and  at  its  close  an  annual  meeting  is  held 
to  afford  all  who  wish  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  managers. 
The  only  expense  attending  membership  is  a  term  fee  of  two 
dollars.  A  monthly  report  of  progress  is  required  to  be  made 
by  each  member  of  the  Society. 

Next  October  the  Society  will  enter  upon  the  fifth  term  of  its 
existence.  The  number  of  members  is  increasing  quite  rapidly. 
There  are  576  names  on  the  list  of  students  paying  the  fee,  and 
some  of  these  take  double  or  treble  courses,  so  that  the  number 
of  distinct  correspondences  amounts  to  681.  Of  the  whole 
number  enrolled  last  year,  only  ten  per  cent  failed  to  fulfill  the 
requirements  without  offering  excuse,  which  shows  the  satisfac- 
tory method  of  conducting  the  correspondence.  The  students 
are  scattered  through  thirty-five  states  and  territories  and  the 
Canadian  provinces.  During  the  last  year  history  was  selected 
as  a  study  by  208  ;  English  literature  by  211  ;  science  by  108  ; 
art  by  78;  German  by  42,  and  French  by  34.  The  Society  now 
possesses  231  volumes,  of  which  178  are  kept  in  Boston  ;  25  in 
New  York,  and  28  in  Louisiana.  The  charge  for  use  is  one  cent 
a  day,  and  transportation  on  returning  the  volume.  A  fourth 
library  is  to  be  established  on  the  Pacific  coast.  W. 


The  schools  throughout  the  Western  States  have  most  of  them 
entered  upon  the  work  of  their  fall  term.    The  vacation  has 


been  short,  yet  long  enough  to  bring  the  needed  rest  to 
weary  teacher  and  pupil ;  and  now  the  work  of  the  new  year  is 
engaged  in  with  new  vigor  and  with  a  full  determination  that  it 
shall  be  better  done  than  ever  before.  The  teacher's  experiences 
of  last  year  have  been  thought  over  and  their  lessons  conned, 
and  all  the  faithful  ones  have  carefully  set  out  to  avoid  the  errors 
of  the  past.  The  charm  of  the  school  room  is  again  restored  to 
them,  and  the  one  chief  delight  of  their  days  is  to  meet  their 
school  in  the  morning  and  engage  in  the  interesting  work  of  im- 
parting instruction  and  guiding  the  minds  of  the  young  into  the 
rich  fields  of  knowledge.  May  the  work  of  the  school  room  not 
become  less  a  pleasure  and  more  a  task  ;  may  the  teacher  guard 
with  extreme  care  her  physical  health ;  may  she  take  abundance 
of  rest  and  sleep,  and  seek  to  cultivate  a  cheerful  disposition  and 
wear  a  smiling  countenance,  especially  among  her  pupils.  W. 


ELEVATE  THE  STANDARD  of  PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION. 


IT  is  a  fact  generally  conceded  by  those  informed  as  to  the  char- 
acter and  attainments  of  the  average  district  school  teacher, 
that  there  is  a  pressing  need  of  a  higher  standard  of  primary  in- 
struction in  these  Western  States,  if  not  throughout  the  East  as 
well.  The  average  teacher  is  scarcely  more  than  a  boy,  or  girl, 
who  has  obtained  no  special  qualification  for  the  work  which  is 
attempted.  The  school  is  engaged  at  a  certain  small  salary, 
much  as  any  other  piece  of  work  is  contracted  for ;  the  teacher 
needs  money  to  buy  food  and  clothes,  and  agrees  to  teach  the 
school  in  consideration  of  a  certain  amount  of  money.  The 
idea  that  this  teaching  is  a  profession,  which  should  not  be  en- 
tered upon  without  a  certain  amount  of  special  preparation, 
never  enters  the  head  of  the  district  school  teacher. 

We  are  diligent  in  our  efforts  to  shape  the  legislation  of  the 
states  so  as  to  promote  the  interests  of  education  ;  we  meet  in 
state  associations  and  read  long  papers  on  the  high  schools,  the 
colleges,  and  their  relations  to  each  other ;  we  discuss  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  classics  and  mathematics  and  natural  science 
in  a  course  of  study,  but  too  often  we  lose  sight  of  the  most  im- 
portant question  which  can  be  brought  before  us — the  elevation 
of  the  standard  of  p?-imary  instruction.  We  may  strive  with  com- 
mendable zeal  for  the  improvement  and  perfection  of  our  higher 
schools — that  is  well.  We  may  devise  schemes  for  a  better  or- 
ganization of  the  state  educational  forces — that  is  well,  but  do 
we  in  all  this  keep  the  one  important  and  essential  end  in  view  ? 
How  can  we  improve  the  quality  of  the  teaching  done  in  our 
rural  districts  ?  How  can  we  secure  better  teachers  for  our  rural 
districts  ? 

Now,  we  may  not  have  a  wise  or  well-considered  proposition  to 
make,  but  we  venture  to  make  it  notwithstanding,  and  if  it  is 
impracticable,  it  can  be  shown  to  be  so.  It  is  this — that  there 
be  established  a  standard  for  a  teacher's  certificate  in  each  state, 
such  standard  to  be  determined  by  a  board  of  normal  school  in- 
structors, and  such  board  of  normal  school  instructors  to  have 
the  sole  power  of  granting  certificates  to  teachers.  Or,  this 
power  might  be  distributed  among  as.  many  normal  schools  as 
there  may  be  in  the  state.  As  it  is,  certificates  are  granted  (or 
withheld)  to  accommodate  the  friends  or  gratify  the  notions  of 
hundreds  of  different  persons,  of  perhaps  as  many  different  ideas 
of  the  necessary  standard  of  qualification,  or  perhaps  without 
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any  idea  or  knowledge  of  any  standard  whatever.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  very  often  the  most  exalted,  responsible,  and 
sacred  of  duties  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  prove  them- 
selves utterly  incompetent  and  unworthy  of  the  trust. 

In  the  existence  of  the  normal  school  the  necessity  of  a  scho- 
lastic and  professional  preparation  for  teaching  is  acknowledged, 
and  in  its  power  to  grant  licenses  is  a  recognition  that  its  faculty 
is  competent  to  decide  as  to  the  necessary  qualifications  of  a 
teacher.  Why,  then,  should  not  all  certificates  be  obtained  from 
the  normal  school  ?  A  certificate  once  granted  should  be  good 
until  revoked,  and  the  county  superintendents  could  easily  give 
notice  of  any  needed  revocations.  The  present  custom  of  dis- 
tributing this  licensing  power  among  the  county  superintendents 
tends  to  destroy  the  unity  and  stringency  of  the  plan,  which  it 
is  desirable  should  be  carefully  guarded.  By  providing  in  some 
way  to  get  good  teachers  into  the  schools,  we  shall  se- 
cure good  schools ;  and  we  shall  bewail  in  vain  the  poor 
quality  of  the  instruction  given  in  those  schools  until  we 
can  place  only  well-fitted  teachers  in  charge  of  them.  Let 
us  have  an  expression  of  opinion  on  this  question.  If  there 
are  objections  to  constituting  the  normal  schools  of  a  state  a  tri- 
bunal for  the  granting  of  teachers'  certificates,  let  us  know  what 
they  are  that  they  may  be  considered,  and  some  other  means  de- 
vised to  reach  the  same  end — an  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
the  teaching  in  primary  schools.  W. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPLE. 

THE  High  School  question  has  been  considered  from  a  purely 
educational  point  of  view.  I  propose  to  treat  it  briefly 
from  the  standpoint  of  political  economy.  It  is  first  necessary 
to  consider  some  preliminary  propositions  as  a  basis  for  the  ar- 
gument. 

It  must  be  admitted  as  a  sound  maxim  in  politics  that  the  state 
has  no  right  to  confer  benefits  upon  any  individual  at  the  ex- 
expense  of  others  equally  deserving.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  at 
a  certain  point  popular  education  ceases  to  benefit  the  many, 
and  is  an  advantage  only  to  the  individuals  who  can  directly 
avail  themselves  of  it,  that  is  exactly  the  point  at  which  the  sys- 
tem should  be  cut  short  off.  This  may  seem  an  easy  limit  to  de- 
fine. It,  indeed,  might  be,  were  it  not  true  that  in  every  depart- 
ment of  nature,  material  and  spiritual  as  well,  the  sum  total  of 
indirect  influences  far  surpasses  that  of  the  direct  ;  or  perhaps 
the  paradox  may  be  escaped  by  saying,  that,  in  the  outcome,  all 
forces  fulfill  their  final  function  by  indirection.  Not  only  is  this 
true,  but  indirect  influences  are  more  uniform,  reliable,  and  gentle 
in  their  operation.  It  is  a  law  of  nature  everywhere  that  all 
forces  exert  their  most  benign  influences  upon  such  as  receive 
them  by  many  transmissions. 

Those  educated  in  high  schools  are  no  more  benefited  and 
therefore  no  more  interested  in  their  perpetuation  than  the  thous- 
ands who  never  enter  their  doors.  Ever  since  the  first  settle- 
ment of  this  country,  the  benefits  of  a  good  seminary  of  learn- 
ing in  a  community  have  been  recognized.  The  first  efforts 
growing  out  of  this  recognition  appeared  in  the  founding  of 
academies  and  colleges  all  over  the  land.  Every  town  and  vil- 
lage of  any  character  or  pretense  desired  such  a  school  and 
spared  no  pains  to  secure  it.  Men  of  prosperity,  who  were  am- 
bitious for  the  prosperity  of  the  community  in  which  they  lived, 
gave  liberally  to  secure  the  establishment  of  such  a  school,  not 
always,  nor  merely,  because  they  had  children  to  educate,  but  be- 
ause  they  recognized  its  importance  to  the  growth  and  business 


prosperity  of  the  place.  They  were  wise  men,  and  time  has 
demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  their  course.  I  could  name  many 
towns  in  these  Western  States,  which  were  founded  by  men  de- 
voted to  the  idea  of  higher  education,  who  first  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  seminary  and  then  lived  to  see  a  prosperous  city  grow 
up  around  it  as  a  nucleus.  I  could  take  you  to  a  village,  which, 
within  the  past  ten  years,  has  been  lifted  out  of  the  very  sinks 
of  infamy,  where  rioting,  drunkenness,  and  every  sort  of  vice 
was  once  so  rife,  that  its  very  name,  in  all  the  regions  round  about, 
was  a  synonym  for  vileness.  It  is  now  a  community  of  respect- 
able and  law-abiding  people,  its  character  and  reputation  raised, 
not  one,  but  many  hundred  per  cent.  The  only  apparent  cause 
for  this  wonderful  transformation  was  the  establishment  some  ten 
years  ago  of  a  public  graded  and  high  school. 

So  marked  became  the  difference  between  the  character  and 
condition  of  these  communities  which  were  blessed  with  facili- 
ties for  the  higher  education  of  those  with  nothing  but  the  road- 
side school,  where  all  ages  and  grades  were  jumbled  together 
promiscuously,  and  therefore  went  through  reader,  spelling-book, 
and  arithmetic  without  intelligent  guidance  or  logical  method, 
that  the  citizens  of  the  less  favored  communities  began  to  or- 
ganize their  high  schools.  They  were  compelled  to  do  so  in 
self  defense.  It  was  the  only  way  by  which  they  could  hope  to 
win  the  more  cultured  and  thrifty  class  of  immigrants  who  were 
seeking  new  homes  in  the  West. 

In  consequence  of  this  expansion  of  the  high  school  idea 
(and  its  expansion  is  not  due  solely,  nor  even  mainly  to  peda- 
gogues), the  academies  here  and  there  lost  much  of  the  patron- 
age which  they  had  received  from  abroad.  In  many  places 
they  were  saved  from  extinction  by  being  taken  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  towns  where  they  were  situated,  and  converted  into 
free  high  schools. 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  present  status  of 
our  high  school  system,  and  the  natural  course  of  events  that 
have  led  to  it.  Should  this  system  be  abandoned  or  even  greatly 
curtailed,  we  shall  simply  be  compelled  to  go  through  another 
cycle  of  changes  such  as  have  brought  us  where  we  now  are. 
Academies  would  spring  up  and  flourish,  although  many  of  our 
worthiest  young  men  and  women  would  be  compelled  to  forego 
the  much-coveted  privilege  of  a  substantial  education,  and  much 
loss  of  force  would  result  to  the  whole  system  by  the  confusion 
always  attendant  upon  revolutions.  A  few  years  would  find  us 
back  not  far  from  where  we  now  are,  wondering  at  ourselves  for 
our  folly  and  short-sightedness  in  throwing  away,  in  a  mere  pan- 
ic, our  splendid  system  of  popular  education,  when  it  had  just 
reached  a  point  where  it  promised  to  be  the  best  paying  invest- 
ment ever  made  by  a  nation.  J.  B.  Roberts. 


Correspondence. 

PROGRESS  AND  RESULTS  OF  LINGUISTIC  SCIENCE. 
II.  RESULTS  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF  LANGUAGE. 
Prof.  A.  Lodeman,  State  Normal  School,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

THE  results  of  the  new  science  are  felt  even  at  this  early  day  in  the  various 
departments  of  human  knowledge;  to  appreciate  them  fully  is, of  course, 
best  possible  for  the  great  linguistic  scholars  themselves,  or  for  those  thorough- 
ly initiated  in  especial  branches  of  scientific  research.  But  even  outsiders  can 
without  difficulty  form  some  idea  of  the  important  results  so  far  obtained. 
Latin  and  Greek  scholars  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in  what  Max  Miiller 
said  about  these  languages  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  Strassburg  in  1872  :  "The 
two  classical  languages,  which  formerly   appeared  to  us  as  if  fallen  from 
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heaven,  have  now  found  their  proper  place ;  not  only  their  antecedents  are  at 
present  clear,  but  also  their  natural  relation  has  been  placed  in  the  true  light. 
The  idea  that  Latin  is  derived  from  Greek,  which  was  natural  for  the  philolo- 
gists of  the  time  of  the  Scipios  *  *  *  *  has  now  become  a  physical  impossi- 
bility. Latin  and  Greek  stand  side  by  side,  as  sisters  of  equal  right,  just  like 
French  and  Italian  ; 

  Fades  non  omnibus  una, 

IVec  diversa  tamen  qualem  decet  esse  sororum. 
Nay,  if  it  were  a  scientific  question  which  of  the  two  sisters  is  the  older, 
the  Latin  probably  could  bring  forward  better  claims  for  seniority  than  the 
Greek." 

Dr.  Wilhelm  Freund,  the  author  of  the  Latin  Dictionary  upon  which  An- 
drew's Latin-English  Dictionary  is  founded,  says,  in  his  little  work  entitled 
"How  to  Study  Philology,"  that  the  whole  grammar,  etymology,  and  phonol- 
ogy of  the  two  classical  languages  have  been  built  up  anew  by  their  compari- 
son with  their  sister  language,  the  Sanskrit ;  and  he  regrets  that  there  are  still 
scholars  of  renown  who  consider  the  study  of  Sanskrit  as  useless.  But  what 
kind  of  a  reputation  these  men  enjoy,  among  the  more  advanced  members  of 
the  brotherhood,  we  can  learn  from  Prof.  Hadley's  cutting  criticisms  on  a 
pamphlet  published  in  1858  by  Prof.  Ross,  of  Halle,  and  entitled  :  "Did  the 
Romans  talk  Sanskrit  or  Greek  ?"  Prof.  Ross,  who  does  not  believe  in  the 
study  of  Sanskrit,  tries  to  prove  by  the  most  amusing  etymological  artifices 
that  the  Latin  is  derived  from  the  Greek ;  a  few  of  Prof.  Hadley's  con- 
cluding sentences  may  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  value  of  the  arguments. 
The  essay,  the  eighth  in  the  published  series,  was  first  read  by  the  Yale  pro- 
fessor before  the  American  Oriental  Society  in  1858:  "Before  concluding," 
he  says,  "we  ought  perhaps  to  offer  a  word  of  apology.  We  have,  perhaps, 
fallen  below  the  dignity  of  this  occasion,  in  giving  an  extended  notice  of  a 
work  so  slight  and  unimportant — a  work  proceeding,  it  is  true,  from  an  ac- 
complished classical  scholar,  and  a  justly  esteemed  traveller  in  classic  lands, 
but  unworthy  alike  of  his  position  and  his  reputation.  Possibly  some  lit- 
tle mixture  of  the  light  of  the  amusing  may  be  found  to  season  not  dis- 
agreeably the  ordinary  gravity  of  our  assemblies.  We  will  not  confess 
here — we  are  ashamed  to  own  it  to  ourselves — a  certain  secret  satisfaction  in 
finding  that  Germany — before  which  we  hide  our  diminished  heads,  acknowl- 
edging her  to  be  first  without  second  in  philological  studies — can  send  out 
from  the  high  places  of  her  universities  specimens  of  fantastic  absurdity 
scarcely  equalled  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  A  more  legitimate  pleasure 
may  be  derived  from  a  book  which  allows  us  to  see  the  immense  difference 
between  the  present  and  the  past — between  Indo-European  philology,  with 
all  the  deficiencies  and  uncertainties  that  cleave  to  it,  and  the  unscientific  and 
unsatisfactory  etymologizing  that  preceded  it." 

Now,  the  difference  between  the  old  etymologizing  of  which  Prof.  Hadley 
speaks,  and  that  of  the  modern  philologists,  is  this :  While  formerly  the 
slightest  similarity  of  form  was  considered  sufficient  evidence  of  the  relation- 
ship of  the  words  having  the  same  meaning  in  different  languages,  to-day  the 
distinction  of  a  word  is  not  thought  to  be  of  much  value,  unless  it  is  shown, 
by  historical  proof,  that  it  has  passed  from  one  form  to  the  other  according 
to  established  laws.  Thus,  to  mention  one  of  the  examples  given  in  Prof. 
Hadley's  essay,  Prof.  Ross  identifies  the  Greek  word  atkip-q  with  the 
Latin  /una,  while  it  is  proven  beyond  doubt,  that  /una  (contracted  from  luc- 
ina,  Iuc  na,as  lumen  for  lucmen)  is  connected  with  the  Greek  "kzvn  in  \evnog-, 
white,  brilliant. 

A  teacher  in  a  German  school,  once  a  year,  mentioned  the  following  as  a 
good  illustration  of  old  etymologizing;  "There  is  nothing  easier,"  the  ety- 
mologist would  say,  "than  to  show  the  derivation  of  the  German  fuchs  (fox), 
from  the  Greek  tiXunTjl;  ;  akunrj^  becomes  'Aoinjj^,  uirr]^,  nr/l;,  nil-,  irai;,  ttovI-,  ov§, 
fuchs.  The  modern  representative  of  aXairr/tj,  in  German  and  English,  how- 
ever, is  wolf;  the  Greek  word  standing  for  F 'rt&itqlj  becomes  in  Latin  vul- 
pes,  etc. 

To  be  sure,  the  similarity  between  alui:ij^  and  wolf  is  not  any  more  striking 
than  that  between  aXimi]^  and  fox  ;  but  there  exist  better  proofs  for  the  identity 
of  those  words  than  outward  appearance.  Modern  etymologists  are  extreme- 
ly mistrustful  of  the  similarity  of  sound ;  Grimm  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
German  words  can  only  be  akin  to  such  foreign  words  as  have  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent sound.  The  English  word  milk  has  not  much  in  common  with  the 
French  lait,  as  far  as  the  form  is  concerned  ;  yet  if  we  remember  that  ait  in 
French  comes  from  act  in  Latin,  and  then  compare  the  Greek  a/ieXyeiv,  to 
milk,  the  old  Frisian  melok,  milk,  the  Bohemian  (Slavonic)  inleke,  where  the 
m  before  /  is  hard  to  pronounce  for  non  Slavonic  tongues,  and  finally  the 
Latin  lac  (genitive  lact-is),  we  see  that  the  Slavonic  forms  the  connecting  link 
between  the  other  sister  tongues,  some  of  which,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ml  in 


immediate  succession,  have  interposed  a  vowel  and  formed  the  stem  melk, 
while  others  dropped  the  m  and  made  lac,  or  like  the  Greek,  use  both  forms, 
a-fitXy-uv,  ya-lan-Toc;  Comp.  English:  galaxy,  milky  way. 

Thus  an  insignificant  Slavonic  dialect,  the  Bohemian,  connects  this  series 
of  words  which,  without  it,  would  be  incomplete.  In  a  similar  way  older 
dialects  of  a  language  often  throw  light  upon  the  origin  of  words  and 
phrases  ;  the  French  expression,  je  suis  en  nage,  I  am  all  in  perspiration,  e. 
g.,  is  apparently  connected  with  the  word  la  nage,  swimming.  But  an  older 
form  of  the  same  phrase  is  :  je  suis  en  age,  the  word  age  being  an  ancient 
form  for  eau,  water,  Latin  aqua. 

Many  of  the  best  philologists,  for  phonetic  reasons,  deny  the  common  or- 
igin of  the  Latin  deus  and  the  Greek  tftdc,  while  it  is  an  established  fact,  that 
the  name  of  the  highest  deity  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Zcvc  and  Jupiter, 
is  one  and  the  same.  Both  the  Greek  Z  and  the  Latin  J  come  from  a  common 
61,  Jj,  which  appear  in  the  Greek  genitive  Aidg,  AtFoc,  and  the  Italian  Diuvei— 
Jovi,  corresponding  to  the  Sanskrit  dyaus,  genitive  divas  (heaven) ;  thus  Ju- 
piter=Zeus  pater=heaven-father=father  in  heaven.* 

The  English  whole  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Greek  6Aoc,  whole ;  but  it 
may  come  from  /ca/Wf,  beautiful;  (comp.  hollow=/«M/l<5c ;  who,  Anglo-Saxon 
hwa,  Sanskrit  ka).  While  the  English  corn  can  be  identified  with  the  Latin 
granum,  it  has  no  connection  with  Latin  cornu  which  becomes  horn  in  En- 
glish. 

This  leads  us  to  Grimm's  Laiv,  the  most  important  on  the  rotation  of  con- 
sonants. Grimm  himself,  in  his  history  of  the  German  language,  states  it 
briefly  thus  :  The  media  (or  soft)  of  each  of  the  three  organs  passes  over 
into  the  tenuis  (or  hard),  the  tenuis  into  the  aspirate,  and  the  aspirate  back 
into  the  media;  i.  e.,  the  soft  (sonant)  mute  of  the  Sanskrit,  Latin,  or  Greek, 
passes  over  into  the  hard  (surd)  in  the  Gothic,  and  into  the  aspirate  in  the  Old 
High  German.  Or,  if  we  modify  this  theoretical  law  somewhat,  as  Grimm 
indicates,  and  use  the  name  classical  for  Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanskrit ;  if  we 
consider  further,  that  the  English  occupies  the  same  stage  as  the  Gothic  and 
Low-German,  the  law  may  assume  the  following  form  :  The  soft  mute  in 
words  of  the  classical  languages  becomes  hard  in  the  corresponding  words  in 
English,  and  aspirate  in  Old-High-German.  A  few  examples  may  illustrate 
this  rule: 

O.  H.  Ger- 
Class.  Gothic.  mar. 

lb  p  ph  labium  lip  lefze 

2  p  f  f  Tva-ijp  father  Vater 

3  f  b  p  florere  blossom  pluohan 

4  g  k  ch  gnoscere  know  chunnan 

,  ,  f  heafod      f  haupit 

5C  h  h  caPut  {head  {haujt 

6  h  g  k  hortus  garden  garto 

7  d  t  2  dens  tooth  zahn 

8  t  th  d  tres  three  drei 

9  (f )  th  d  t  { door  turi  (thiir) 

This  table  exhibits  some  slight  deviations  from  the  rule  in  its  general  state- 
ment; these  and  many  special  exceptions  are  pointed  out  by  Grimm  himself. 
(See  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Sprache,  p.  275  ff.) 


*See  Max  Mueller's  Rede,  gehalten  in  Strassburg,  am  23  Mai,  1872. 


THE  SCHOOLMASTER  IN  THE  BLACK  HILLS. 

AS  the  Weekly  intends  to  keep  its  readers  informed  respecting  the  progress 
of  education  in  all  portions  of  the  country,  it  takes  pleasure  in  chroni- 
cling the  fact  that  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad  in  the  famous  Black  Hills, 
which  two  years  ago  were  a  howling  wilderness.  Deadwood  City  now 
claims  nearly  two  thousand  inhabitants.  It  has  two  daily  papers,  and  is  put- 
ting on  city  airs  to  an  extent  that  will  astonish  outside  barbarians.  From  the 
Black  Hills  Daily  Pioneer,?:,  sprightly  four  page,  six  column  sheet,  we  take  the 
following  account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  School  Board  at  its  meeting  Aug.  13: 
"An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  school  board  for  Deadwood  district  was 
held  last  evening  at  the  office  of  Justice  Barker,  Judge  Barker  presiding. 
"W.  J.  Sidway  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

"Mr.  Gooding  moved  that  the  school  board  of  this  district  be,  and  they  are 
hereby  empowered  to  borrow  and  raise,  on  reasonable  terms, in  anticipation  of 
the  collection  of  the  taxes  for  this  district,  any  moneys  necessary  to  make  first 
payment  for  land  purchased  as  site  for  district  school  house.  Carried. 

"Mr.  Gooding  further  moved,  that  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  site 
for  school  house  and  erecting  building  thereon,  the  school  board  of  this  dis- 
trict are  hereby  invested  with  all  the  power  which  can  be  lawfully  exercised 
by  the  electors  of  the  district,  in  regular  school  meeting  thereof.  Carried. 

"W.  H.  Clagget  moved  that  the  Board  be  requested  to  close  negotiations 
for  the  school  site,  and  that  the  Board  advertise  for  sealed  proposals  for  a 
school  building.  Carried." 
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EDUCATION  A  SAFEGUARD. 
Tarpley  Starr,  Virginia. 

NO  one  who  has  studied  man  from  a  field  of  vision  broad  enough  to  show- 
how  universal  and  irrepressible  is  the  wrong  bias  inherent  in  his  nature 
dare  be  so  boldly  hazardous  of  the  logic  of  facts  as  to  assert  honestly  that  ED- 
UCATION alone  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  insure  him  against  the  choice  and 
influence  of  evil,  and  to  enforce  upon  him,  necessarily,  the  love  and  adoption  of 
good. 

As  the  constitution  of  man  is  back  of  all  the  constitutions  that  can  possibly 
be  framed  by  him,  it  is  not  reasonable  that  human  legislation  or  social  regula- 
tion, or  art,  or  science,  or  anything  else  of  mere  human  origin,  can  effect  el- 
ementally what,  in  the  nature  of  things,  does  not  lie  within  the  province  of  hu- 
man work. 

But  we  do  this— we  take  the  evil  already  existing,  take  it  just  as  we  find  it 
here  and  work  with  it  to  the  best  of  our  ability — trying  in  divers  ways,  by 
suppression  and  expression,  by  modification  and  amelioration,  or  in  any  way 
that  best  suits  our  purpose — to  protect  us  from  its  general  harm  and  hurt.  In 
this  way,  nature's  very  first  law,  self  preservation,  is  kindly  left  us  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  after  results  of  her  violated  edict. 

That  some  things  have  more  power  than  others  to  shield  us  from  the  perpe- 
tration of  evil  in  ourselves,  and  from  the  effects  of  evil  in  others  is  very  appar- 
ent. Of  all  the  remedial  agents  that  have  been  allowed  us  by  a  kind  Provi- 
dence— remedial  in  that  they  are  in  their  tendency  preventative  to  the  indul- 
gence of  vice,  and  reformatory  after  its  actual  commission,  we  certainly  regard 
education  proper  as  the  very  chief  and  foremost.  By  education  we  do  not 
mean  that  surface  spattering  of  a  little  general  information,  so  often  classed  in 
the  public  schools  under  that  much  abused  head.  But  we  mean  that  drilling  and 
training  of  the  humam  faculties  that  makes  them  strong  to  labor  and  that 
makes  them  delight  in  labor  because  they  are  strong,  and  because  they  are 
drilled.  Skill  gives  pleasure.  We  all  have  a  satisfaction  in  doing  that  which 
we  are  conscious  we  do  well,  from  the  artist  to  the  artisan ;  when  we  have 
that  "sense  of  success  in  our  work,"  as  Ruskin  expresses  it,  we  are  generally 
masters  of  the  situation.  No  need  for  more  training,  or  more  motive  power 
of  any  sort.  We  have  reached  that  high  and  sure  standing  ground  where 
work  is  "its* own  exceeding  great  reward." 

No  matter  unaer  what  disadvantages,  whoever  has  attained  unto  this  point, 
let  him  be  brick-layer,  or  stone-cutter,  or  the  very  humblest  of  hand  workers, 
he  has  achieved  success,  he  is  a  true  artist,  for  he  loves  his  work  for  its  own 
sake.  Even  if  he  is  not  known  of  the  world,  and  if  he  have  no  return  in  a 
monetary  form,  he  is  not  the  man  who  goes  unrewarded.  He  feels  the  exhil- 
aration, the  glory  as  it  were,  in  his  humble  way  of  being  able  to  pronounce 
his  work  "very  good."  And  this  feeling,  with  all  the  pleasure  belonging  to 
it,  is  derived  from  a  divine  origin  and  is  divine  in  its  tendency.  It  is  one  of 
those  touches  that  makes  us  feel  our  kinship  with  God,  and  therefore  ennobles 
us. 

Now,  no  work  facinates  like  mental  work.  Let  a  man  be  trained  in  any 
mental  exercise — mathematics,  language,  natural  history,  painting — anything 
that  brings  his  mind's  machinery  into  action,  let  him  be  trained  until  he  feel 
his  ability  to  do  work  that  himself  shall  pronounce  "very  good,"  and  you 
have  supplied  his  whole  being  with  one  grand  passion.  He  may  live  all 
alone  in  life,  but  if  he  really  loves  his  work,  and  glories  in  it,  he  has  a  mis- 
tress of  which  no  misfortune  can  deprive  him.  Not  a  fitful  and  tantalizing 
and  unreliable  mistress  either,  but  one  in  whose  enduring  embraces  he  can  be 
always  restful  and  happy  even  while  his  desires  are  continually  increasing 
with  this  their  healthful  and  inexhaustive  satisfaction. 

Now,  can  we  reasonably  suppose  that  it  is  for  such  a  man,  preoccupied  and 
contented  like  this,  that  vice,  even  in  its  most  seductive  form,  would  have  any 
very  special  or  irresistible  attraction  ? 

We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  many  able  scholars  are  not  often  disabled  for 
any  good  by  the  practice  or  practices  of  vice — plenty  of  them,  doctors,  law- 
yers, statesmen  by  the  score  !  But  we  do  say,  that  all  professional  men  are  not 
educated  men  according  to  our  definition  of  the  term.  Their  knowledge  is 
surprisingly  often  local  and  limited  and  they  do  not  get  far  enough  beneath 
the  surface  to  plant  themselves  in  "good  ground"  as  genuine  knowledge 
trees. 

Yet,  with  all  this  liberal  allowance,  who  would  pretend  to  say  that  the  pre- 
ponderance of  vicious  men,  or  of  the  men  who  practice  vices  is  found  among 
the  professional  classes  ?  or  that  the  worthless,  dissipated  man  is  not  the  ex- 
ception ?  As  a  general  thing,  and  specially  when  they  have  a  genuine  love  for 
their  work,  we  all  know  that  the  very  professions  named  hold  among  their  num- 


bers the  very  leading  men  in  all  our  best  society  and  societies,  men  who 
keep  themselves  busy  and  respectable  and  barred  out,  as  it  were,  by  their  very 
business  from  all  evil  courses  of  conduct. 

The  pupils  of  art  education  have  a  still  higher  advantage,  and  find  in  their 
training  a  yet  safer  safe-guard  against  the  blandishments  and  encroachments 
of  vice.  And  for  the  simple  reason  that  their  work  is  such  as  necessitates 
more  engrossment  of  mind,  and  more  complete  devotion  of  soul. 

And  here  is  the  point  we  wish  to  make — that  just  in  proportion  as  a  man 
loves  his  work  and  is  trained  up  to  the  full  exercise  of  all  its  uses,  does  he 
experience  education  to  be  what  we  think  it  is — a  safeguard. 

The  human  mind  loves  excitement,  is  always  in  need  of  something  beyond 
the  dull  routine  of  vulgar  existence,  and  if  the  proper  stimulus  is  not  given  in 
God's  authorized  way  of  having  the  mind  lifted  up  to  higher  and  better  things 
by  the  aspirations  and  inspiration  of  wholesome  knowledge,  men  will  seek 
what  they  thirst  for  in  the  false  exhilarations  of  gaud  and  greed  and  in  the 
death  mixture  of  Circe's  terrible  cup. 

The  Tempter  is  rather  too  wise  to  lay  his  snare  along  the  plain  beaten  path 
of  honest  work.  It  is  the  idle,  wandering,  nothing-to-do  feet  that  get  entan- 
gled in  his  net.  » 

Therefore,  if  we  would  have  our  youths  go  out  into  this  great  land  of  ours, 
this  land  so  full  as  it  is  of  bribery  and  corruption  and  vice  in  all  its  Protean 
shapes,  with  the  ability  to  eschew  the  evil  and  to  choose  the  good,  we  must 
make  of  them  educated  workers  and  see  that  they  are  supplied  with  this  won- 
derful talisman  that  can  make  the  reward  of  honest  skillful  labor  better  than 
money,  and  the  engrossments  of  well-suited  work  more  facinating  than  the 
allurements  of  vice. 

And  if  we  would  make  our  daughters  women  worthy  of  the  name,  we  must 
make  education  so  thorough  that  they  shall  have  a  disgust  for  all  that  is  artifi- 
cial and  superficial,  and  be  furnished  with  some  true  work  that  shall  engross 
their  affections  and  please  their  taste  while  it  occupies  their  time  and  makes 
them  satisfied  whether  they  live  single  or  be  set  in  families. 


ASTRONOMICAL  GEOGRAPHY— IV. 


Prof.  Easterday,  Carthage  College,  111. 

ANOTHER  important  phenomenon  resulting  from  the  earth's  rotation  may 
now  be  considered.  To  introduce  the  subject,  let  the  hills  and  the 
mountains  be  supposed  to  be  hewn  off  and  to  be  thrown  into  the  valleys,  and 
the  whole  earth  to  be  brought  to  its  perfect  and  regular  spheroidal  form. 
Now,  suppose  this  general  surface  to  be  covered  with  smooth  ice.  Also,  sup- 
pose a  ball  in  motion  upon  this  surface  not  to  be  resisted  either  by  the  atmos- 
phere or  by  rolling  friction.  If,  now,  the  ball  be  started  directly  southward 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ice  from  a  point  upon  the  northern  hemisphere,  it  will 
not  continue  to  move  directly  southward,  but  it  will  bear  more  and  more 
toward  the  west  as  it  approaches  the  equator,  its  velocity  in  its  course  slowly 
increasing,  but  the  rate  at  which  it  approaches  the  equator  remaining  constant. 
A  brief  examination  of  facts  will  make  this  clear.  Every  point  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  is  ever  moving  toward  the  east,  and  the  velocity  of  this  mo- 
tion depends  upon  the  latitude  of  the  point  under  consideration.  Each  point 
daily  describes  the  circle  of  latitude  on  which  it  is  located.  The  relative  ve- 
locities of  any  two  points  of  the  surface  must  then  depend  exclusively  upon 
the  relative  length  of  the  circular  paths  described  by  them.  These  circular 
paths  decrease  from  about  25,000  miles  to  absolutely  nothing  as  we  pass  from 
the  equator  to  the  pole.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  this  decrease  is  not 
uniform ;  but,  supposing  the  earth  to  be  a  perfect  sphere,  and  remembering 
that  circumferences  of  circles  are  in  length  as  are  their  radii,  and  knowing, 
too,  that  the  radii  of  these  circles  vary  in  length  precisely  as  does  the  cosine 
of  the  latitude,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  variation  is  less  striking  near  the 
equator  than  near  the  pole,  and  that  the  eastward  velocity  of  a  point  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth  on  latitude  60  degrees  north  or  south  is  precisely  one-half 
that  of  a  point  on  the  equator. 

Now,  let  the  ball  above  mentioned  be  at  rest  upon  any  point  of  the  surface 
between  the  equator  and  the  north  pole.  It  is  of  course  admitted  that  for 
this  ball  to  be  relatively  at  rest,  is  for  it  to  have  the  rapid  eastward  motion  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth  at  this  point.  Let  now  an  impulse  directed  precisely 
southward  be  given  to  the  ball.  It  is  seen  that,  when  the  ball  is  traversing 
surface  having  greater  eastward  velocity  than  the  ball  itself,  it  will  have  a 
westward  motion  relative  to  the  surface  as  certainly  as  it  will  retain  the  con- 
stant southward  motion  with  which  it  was  started.  The  parallelogram  of 
forces  again  comes  to  our  aid.  The  southward  velocity  is  one  component 
and  the  westward  velocity,  which  is  the  amount  by  which  the  eastward  veloc- 
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ity  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  the  starting  point  is  less  than  that  at  the  point 
assumed,  is  the  other  component.  The  resultant  clearly  furnishes  a  direction 
to  the  west  of  south,  and  the  parallelogram  being  a  rectangle,  the  velocity  as 
indicated  by  the  length  of  the  diagonal  is  greater  than  either  of  the  compo- 
nents. The  first  component  remaining  the  same,  and  the  second  constantly 
increasing  as  the  ball  approaches  the  equator,  the  path  of  the  ball  constantly 
curves  from  the  meridian  from  which  it  started,  being  tangent  to  that  meridian 
at  the  starting  point,  and  the  velocity  of  the  ball  in  its  path  as  surely  constantly 
increases. 

If  the  starting  point  be  taken  on  latitude  60  degrees  north,  and  the  earth- 
ward motion  given  to  the  ball  be  at  the  rate  of  12,500  miles  a  day,  supposing 
the  equator  of  the  earth  to  be  25,000  miles  in  length,  the  direction  of  the  ball 
on  crossing  the  equator  would  be  precisely  southwest,  and  its  velocity  would 
be  the  square  root  of  twice  the  square  of  12,500  miles  a  day.  With  the  same 
starting  point  and  a  less  southward  velocity,  or  with  the  same  southward  ve- 
locity and  a  higher  latitude  for  a  starting  point,  it  would  cross  the  equator 
moving  more  nearly  westward  than  southward.  With  the  same  starting  point 
and  a  greater  southward  velocity,  or  with  the  same  southwa.  d  velocity  and  a 
lower  latitude  for  a  starting  point,  it  would  cross  the  equator  moving  more 
nearly  southward  than  westward. 

Precisely  the  same  argument  holds  in  case  of  a  ball  approaching  the  equa- 
tor from  any  point  on  the  surface  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  resulting  di- 
rection of  the  motion  being  north  and  west. 

Again,  let  the  starting  point  be  assumed  to  be  at  the  equator,  and  the  im- 
pulse to  be  given  toward  the  north.  The  ball  having  a  greater  eastward  ve- 
locity at  starting  than  has  any  point  of  the  surface  which  it  will  traverse,  it 
will,  after  starting,  have  an  eastward  motion  relative  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth  as  certainly  as  it  will  retain  the  constant  northward  motion,  with  which 
it  was  started.  The  northward  velocity  is  now  one  component,  and  the  east- 
ward velocity,  which  is  the  amount  by  which  the  eastward  velocity  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  at  the  starting  point  is  greater  than  at  the  point  assumed,  is 
the  other  component.  It  is  now  easily  seen  that  the  path  of  the  ball  curves 
more  and  more  toward  the  east  as  it  recedes  from  the  equator,  being  tangent 
to  the  meridian  on  which  it  started,  and  that  its  velocity  is  ever  increasing. 
If  the  northward  motion  given  to  the  ball  be  at  the  rate  of  12,500  miles  a 
day,  its  direction  oh  crossing  the  parallel  of  latitude  60  degrees  north  must 
be  precisely  northeast,  and  its  velocity  the  square  root  of  twice  the  square 
of  12,500  miles  a  day.  Below  60  degrees  north  latitude  its  direction  would 
be  more  nearly  north  than  east,  and  above  this  parallel  it  would  be  more 
nearly  east  than  north.  If  the  northward  motion  should  be  less  than  at  the 
rate  of  12,500  miles  a  day,  the  parallel  of  latitude  which  the  ball  would  cross 
in  precisely  a  northeastward  direction  would  be  below  60  degrees  ;  and  if  the 
northward  motion  should  be  greater  than  this,  the  parallel  of  latitude  crossed 
in  a  northeastward  direction  would  be  above  60  degrees. 

The  same  arguments  hold  in  case  of  a  ball  receding  from  the  equator  toward 
the  south,  the  resulting  direction  of  the  motion  being  between  south  and  east. 

It  may  be  noticed,  too,  that  if  the  ball  placed  at  the  equator  should  be 
started  directly  toward  the  northwest  with  a  velocity  of  the  square  root  of 
twice  the  square  of  12,500  miles  a  day,  it  would  bear  more  and  more  toward 
the  north  till  it  would  cross  the  parallel  of  latitude  60  degrees  north  when  its 
direction  would  be  precisely  northward,  and  its  motion  at  the  rate  of  12.500 
miles  a  day.  If,  then,  the  ball  should  be  started  southward  from  latitude  60 
degrees  north  with  a  velocity  of  12,500  miles  a  day,  and  should  be  allowed 
to  continue  its  motion  upon  the  southern  hemisphere,  we  would  find  its  path 
changing  in  direction  from  the  south  toward  the  west,  being  precisely  south- 
west on  intersecting  the  equator,  and  then  changing  again  from  the  southwest 
toward  the  south,  being  precisely  south  on  intersecting  the  parallel  of  latitude 
60  degrees  south.  The  point  of  intersection  with  the  equator  would  be  very 
considerably  to  the  west  of  the  starting  point,  and  the  point  of  intersection 
with  the  parallel  60  degrees  south  would  be  as  much  still  further  to  the  west. 
On  the  same  principle  a  rifle  ball  discharged  upward  precisely  vertically  wan- 
ders westward  both  in  ascending  and  in  descending,  striking  the  earth  at  a 
point  to  the  west  of  the  starting  point.  This  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  falling  ball  mentioned  in  the  fifth  argument  to  prove  the  rotary  motion  of 
the  earth  in  the  second  paper  of  this  series.  The  ball  descending  from  the 
summit  of  a  high  tower  wanders  eastward  on  the  same  principle  as  does  the 
ball  oh  starting  northward  or  southward  from  the  equator. 

The  discussion  of  the  ball  upon  the  ice  may  to  many  seem  unduly  lengthy. 
Myexcuse  may  be  f^ind  in  the  statement  that,  without  a  thorough  apprecia- 
tion of  the  principles  above  described,  it  is  impossible  to  appreciate  the  funda- 
mental philosophy  of  the  trade  winds  and  the  ocean  currents. 


TRUANCY,  ITS  CAUSES  AND  REMEDIES— III. 

Henry  Sabin,  Clinton,  Iowa. 

THE  third  cause  of  truancy  is  the  influence  of  street  associations.  Those 
who  are  truants  from  this  cause  are  nearly  always  free  from  all  parental 
authority.  The  two  important  factors  in  the  life  of  the  child — the  home  and 
the  school — are  wanting  ;  and  the  result  of  such  one-sided  training  is  to  pro- 
duce either  a  pauner  or  a  criminal.  The  number  of  such  children  is  un- 
doubtedly increasing,  and  is  already  large  enough  to  excite  grave  apprehen- 
sions. 

If  occasionally  one  of  these  boys  is  brought  into  school  for  a  few  days,  his 
influence  over  other  pupils  is  so  bad,  and  his  conduct  so  against  all  law  and 
order,  that  he  cannot  be  retained  long  enough  to  bring  any  good  influence  to 
bear  upon  him.  In  nearly  all  such  cases  suspension  is  the  first  resort.  It 
seems  necessary,  and  yet  it  is  no  remedy.  It  turns  a  truant  into  a  vagabond, 
and  leaves  him  free  to  exert,  outside  the  school,  the  worst  possible  influence 
over  other  boys.  It  does  not  mend  the  matter  to  say  that  we  will  throw  the 
responsibility  upon  the  parent,  the  parent  may  cloak  his  inability  to  control, 
under  an  assumed  indifference,  but  society  at  large  is  the  real  sufferer.  Among 
these  children  who  roam  the  street  day  after  day,  profanity,  licentiousness,  in- 
temperance, and  a  distaste  for  any  honest  work  are  prevalent  evils.  "The 
evil  which  men  do  lives  after  them,"  through  their  children.  The  wrongs 
which  afflct  modern  society  are  perpetuated  in  the  same  way.  We  shall  never 
deal  successfully  with  intemperance,  "the  social  evil,"  pauperism,  and  kindred 
subjects,  until  the  philanthropist  and  the  law-maker  turn  their  attention  to  the 
sources  from  which  the  ranks  of  the  debauchee  and  the  criminal  draw  their  re- 
cruits. The  question  is  how  to  reach  these  street  children.  In  some  things 
the  law  must  precede  love.  Like  the  candle  in  the  hand  of  the  miner,  it  en- 
ables us  to  search  for  hid  treasures,that  we  may  bring  them  out  into  the  clear- 
er light  of  the  day. 

As  the  stakes  must  be  driven,  and  the  cords  stretched  to  hold  the  trans- 
planted tree,  until  the  roots  have  time  to  spread  themselves  in  the  ground  and 
take  firm  hold  of  the  solid  earth,  so  the  law  must  sometimes  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  child,  until  love,  sympathy,  and  culture  can  pierce  the  hard 
crust,  and  find  a  lodgment  in  the  better  impulses  of  the  child's  nature.  Our 
school  laws  are  defective  in  that  they  give  directors  only  a  negative  power. 
Thus  they  may  expel  or  exclude  from  school,  but  they  may  not  compel  at- 
tendance. It  is  lawful  to  say  that  the  truant  shall  not  attend  school,  but  it  is 
not  lawful  to  say  he  shall  attend.  The  punishment  becomes  the  very  object 
which  the  boy  most  desires  to  attain.  The  school  officers  of  any  city  or  dis- 
trict ought  to  have  the  power  to  appoint  a  truant  officer,  whose  duty  it  should 
be  to  hunt  up  and  return  to  school  children  complained  against  as  habit- 
ual truants.  The  law  should  further  provide  that  the  president  of  the  board, 
upon  the  complaint  of  any  citizen,  or  when  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  any  boy  is  spending  his  time  in  the  streets,  or  in  idleness,  whether  he  be- 
longs to  any  school  or  not,  should  direct  the  truant  officer  to  investigate  the 
case ;  and  upon  finding  that  the  boy  has  no  regular  place  of  employment,  to 
take  him  to  the  school  which  he  is  lawfully  entitled  to  attend. 

In  all  such  cases  the  costs  of  proceedings  should  be  collected  from  the 
child's  parents,  the  same  as  other  costs  of  court  are  collected.  In  addition  to 
this,  confirmed  truancy  and  idleness  should  be  made  a  misdemeanor  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law,  for  which,  upon  complaint  before  the  proper  court  or  officer, 
a  boy  may  be  sent  to  the  reform  school.  I  have  only  noted  these  three  points, 
avoiding  the  discussion  of  anything  like  compulsory  education.  The  object  ol 
the  law  should  be  to  drive  vagrant  boys  from  the  streets  into  school,  or  to 
some  regular  work.  Such  a  law  would  take  away  from  directors  all  power  of 
suspension,  as  now  practiced  in  too  many  places. 

It  is  very  possible  that  such  a  remedy  for  truants  is  not  feasible  at  present. 
If  it  is  in  any  way  desirable,  the  public  opinion  necessary  to  sustain  it  must 
be  awakened  through  the  exertions  of  the  educators  of  the  land.  I  do  not, 
however,  believe  that  any  body  of  men  ought  to  have  the  power  to  exclude 
from  school  privileges,  except  as  there  is  joined  to  such  power  the  imperative 
duty  of  providing  some  other  place  of  instruction  and  discipline,  for  those 
deemed  worthy  of  so  grave  a  punishment  as  expulsion. 

"Millions  for  education,  or  France  is  lost,"  was  the  cry  of  her  statesmen, 
echoed  and  reechoed  by  American  thinkers  to-day.  Bring  the  heavy  artillery  of 
education  to  suppress  envy,  jealousy,  and  ignorance,  and  you  have  spiked  the 
heaviest  gun  of  the  "commune,"  and  may  eventually  hope  to  turn  their  swords 
into  plow-shares.  Education  creates  self-respect,  self-respect  begets  self-con- 
trol, and  self-control  brings  to  its  aid  the  best  methods. — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Boyn- 
ton  Harbert. 
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EDUCATIONAL  RULES. 
Mrs.  Louise  Pollock,  Washington,  D.  C. 

31.  It  is  best  that  your  child  should  seek  and  enjoy  the  companionship  of 
virtuous  children  poorer  than  your  own,  or  at  least  not  too  much  above  them 
in  circumstances.  If  they  do  happen  to  be  intimate  with  the  rich,  you  will 
find  them  apt  to  be  discontented  at  home,  and  disdainful  toward  their  other 
playmates. 

32.  Do  not  reply  in  a  hurry  what  is  untrue  !  If  it  cannot  be  answered 
then,  fix  a  time  when  you  will  give  a  definite  answer. 

33.  For  making  gifts,  let  children  rather  make  some  simple  little  things 
themselves,  than  to  use  the  parent's  purse. 

34.  If  children  want  to  buy  candy  with  their  pennies  rather  teach  them  to 
lay  them  by  lor  Christmas  presents  for  friends.  Buy  candy  occasionally  for 
them. 

35.  Discourage  suspiciousness  in  children,  by  teaching  them  always  to  im- 
pute a  good  motive  to  people's  actions,  unt'l  the  contrary  is  proven. 

36.  Control  your  fears  in  presence  of  children.  Give  always  the  example 
of  faith  in  God's  protecting  care.  It  is  a  good  opportunity  to  call  out  children's 
admiration  for  thunder  and  lightning  while  quietly  taking  every  precaution 
against  danger. 

37.  If  a  child  seems  to  get  discouraged,  sympathize  with  him,  admit  that 
what  he  is  engaged  upon  is  troublesome,  but  at  the  same  time,  hold  up  as  it 
were  in  conversation,  some  example  where  children  are  worse  off,  or  have  to 
bear  things  more  trying  ;  ask  if  they  would  wish  to  exchange  places. 

38.  When  about  to  punish  a  child,  carefully  examine  the  motive  of  his  ac- 
tion, for  fear  that  his  naughtiness  was  aroused  by  some  physical  want  of  suf- 
fering, also  carefully  examine  yourself,  to  be  sure  that  it  is  not  your  love  of 
power,  but  regard  for  the  child's  welfare  only  that  dictates  the  punishment. 
Be  free  from  anger  if  it  be  a  possible  thing. 

39.  Insist  upon  punctuality  in  y,our  child,  at  school  or  anywhere.  If  he  un- 
dertakes to  join  a  Sunday  School  or  other  classes,  he  must  not  be  allowed  to 
make  excuses  for  staying  away.    But  go  rain  or  shine,  if  he  is  well. 

40.  In  bringing  up  a  family  of  children  it  is  well  after  the  child  has  en- 
joyed a  good  common  education  to  tell  him,  Now  you  may  choose  your  own 
profession,  but  whatever  is  expended  for  you  for  that  purpose,  you  must 
promise  that  your  first  earnings  above  yoar  expenses  you  will  place  at  our  dis- 
position to  spend  for  the  next  older  one  for  the  same  purpose  with  the  same 
result  ;  the  last  child's  funds  may  go  toward  purchasing  or  improving  the 
homestead  for  all  to  resort  to  in  case  of  sickness  or  need. 

41.  Do  not  lead  a  little  child  into  temptation.  If  anything  he  particularly 
wants  is  kept  out  of  his  sight,  it  will  prevent  much  trouble. 

42.  As  to  Sunday  School  lessons,  always  have  them  learned  as  soon  as  they 
come  home,  then  they  will  feel  free  the  rest  of  the  week. 

43.  Have  your  child's  teacher  understand  that  all  his  studying  is  to  be 
done  at  school,  until  the  child  is  14  years  old.  Then  have  him  do  it  in  the 
morning. 

44.  If  you  wish  your  child  to  be  religious,  do  not  ridicule  religious  things, 
or  speak  slightingly  of  anything  concerning  religious  matters  in  his  presence 
(at  least).  Do  not  be  bigoted,  but  admit  that  all  sects  have  some  truths. 
Speak  with  charity  of  all  people. 

45.  Even  if  in  circumstances  that  will  permit  you  to  dress  your  child  richly, 
dress  it  rather  plain,  especially  at  school,  so  that  there  will  be  no  unhappy 
feelings  caused  to  poorer  children.  If  they  are  to  receive  company,  it  is  the 
best  sign  of  a  good  education  if  your  child,  as  host,  is  dressed  not  so  richly  as 
her  company. 

46.  Conform  to  the  fashion  with  children  so  far  as  it  will  be  conducive  to 
their  health  and  comfort,  and  be  in  good  taste.  For  children  will  feel  keenly 
if  they  look  odd  when  they  go  to  school. 

47.  Let  children  have  departments  assigned  them  to  fulfill  in  the  machinery 
of  the  household,  and  exchange  them  for  others  in  alternate  weeks  or  months, 
if  agreeable  to  the  interested  parties. 

48.  Encourage  children  to  carry  flowers  to  the  teacher,  and  to  observe  the 
birthday  of  each  member  of  the  family. 

49.  Let  each  child  have  a  garden  of  its  own,  and  a  regular  time  for  taking 
care  of  it. 

50.  Always  consider  your  child  as  being  above  doing  mean  or  naughty  acts. 
Be  very  careful  not  to  accuse  him  of  doing  wrong,  unless  you  are  positive  of 
the  misconduct. 

51.  Be  careful  to  be  one  of  your  children's  parties.  Do  not  let  them  begin 
too  soon  to  think  they  can  have  just  as  good  a  time  [without  as  with  you  in 
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the  room.  Children  are  very  apt,  when  they  get  into  their  teens,  to  think 
that  the  parent's  presence  interferes  with  their  havin0  a  good  time.  This 
must  be  looked  upon  as  disastrous.  Join  their  picnics  and  parties  until  you 
are  gray  or  infirm.    Be  one  with  them  in  their  sport. 

52.  See  to  it  that  your  child  goes  to  bed  in  happy  spirits.  As  they  grow 
older,  the  last  thing  before  retiring  have  them  all  join  in  singing  first  secular, 
lastly  some  sacred  music. 

53.  If  we  would  have  our  children  honest  and  truthful,  we  must  let  them 
see  that  we  trust  them,  and  would  not  suspect  them  of  anything  mean  or  dis- 
honorable. The  moment  they  see  we  distrust  them,  they  lose  all  self-respect 
and  become  reckless  and  unmanageable.  I  have  known  boys  who  have  had 
the  name  of  being  capable  of  almost  any  amount  of  honor,  simply  because 
they  were  trusted. 

64.  "No  parent  or  teacher  should  ever  issue  a  command  without  the  highest 
degree  of  certainty  that  it  will  be  obeyed.  To  command  a  child  what,  under 
the  circumstances,  he  will  probably  refuse  to  do,  or  abstain  from  doing,  is  as 
false  to  duty,  as  it  would  be  for  a  general  voluntarily  to  engage  in  a  battle 
where  he  is  exposed  to  certain  defeat.  When  the  moral  sense  is  weakly  and 
the  propensities  strong,  we  must  begin,  in  regard  to  the  former,  with  the 
lightest  possible  duties.  Present  no  temptation  to  the  child  which  he  has  not 
the  strength  to  overcome.  Let  temptation  be  increased  as  the  power  ot  re- 
sistance is  strengthened." 

SELECTIONS. 

LESS  TIME  FOR  THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  STUDIES. 

PRESIDENT  NEWELL,  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  said,  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  that  body,  that  he  had  very  little  doubt  that  by 
judicious  management  one-half  of  the  time  given  to  spelling,  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar, and  geography  could  be  saved,  to  the  great  advantage  of  th;  pupils.  He 
illustrated  this  statement  by  the  following  reference  to  spelling  :  "A  very 
large  part  of  a  child's  school  life  is  spent  in  learning  to  spell.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  on  an  average  an  hour  a  day  for  the  ten  years  between  six 
and  sixteen  is  spent  upon  this  accomplishment.  Now,  granting  that  good 
spelling  is  a  necessary  part  of  a  finished  education,  does  it  follow  that  so  much 
time  should  be  given  to  it  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  course  ?  Are  there  not 
other  things  which  the  pupil  is  capable  of  learning.and  a  knowledge  of  which 
would  be  of  more  service  to  him  than  the  ability  to  spell  all  the  test  words  in 
the  list  ?  And  if  the  vocabulary  of  a  pupil  who  leaves  school  at  fourteen  is 
limited,  as  it  is,  to  between  five  hundred  and  a  thousand  words,  of  what  use  is 
it  to  him  that  he  can  spell  five  or  ten  thousand  words  ?  If  the  first  elements 
of  spelling  have  been  properly  taught,  a  student's  spelling  will  keep  pace  with 
his  reading,  and  why  should  it  advance  faster  ?  If  a  person  can  spell  correct- 
ly all  the  words  that  he  has  met  with  in  his  reading,  he  can  probably  spell  all 
the  words  that  he  can  use  intelligently,  and  what  need  has  he  of  more  ?  Time, 
then,  can  be  saved  from  spelling  ;  and  by  rigidly  excluding  from  the  primary 
curriculum  every  part  of  arithmetic,  grammar,  andgeography  which  is  merely 
preparatory  or  disciplinary,  and  not  immediately  useful, a  large  saving  of  time 
can  be  effected,  which  can  be  utilized  in  the  revised  programme."  Mr.  New- 
ell declared  that  a  part  of  the  time  thus  saved  should  be  given  to  the  plain 
reading  of  good  books  for  the  sake  of  the  information  they  contain,  and  he  ad- 
ded very  wisely  indeed  :  "It  is  not  creditable  to  our  efforts  as  educators  that 
so  large  a  proportion  of  pupils  pass  from  us  without  having  acquired  a  taste 
for  good  reading.  Consult  the  statistics  of  any  of  our  popular  libraries,  and 
observe  how  few  books  of  real  merit  are  called  for,  and  then  say  if  the  course 
of  instruction  of  which  this  is  the  outcome  does  not  need  a  readjustment.  If 
our  system  confers  an  ability  to  read  without  creating,  not  only  a  desire  to 
read,  but  a  desire  for  the  right  kind  of  reading,  it  surely  stands  in  need  of 
reformation.  Especially  for  those  who  can  not  have  the  benefit  of  a  com- 
plete curriculum  is  it  necessary  that  they  be  brought  into  sympathy ,at  an  early 
age,  with  good  literature." 

THE  SCHOOL  QUESTION. 

The  school  question  presents  itself  anew  every  year  to  thousands  of  pa- 
rents. To  many  the  purse  solves  the  problem;  the  boys  and  girls  are  sent  to 
the  public  school  because  none  other  can  be  afforded.  To  others  the  solu- 
tion is  not  so  easy;  it  is  to  them  we  wish  to  speak. 

1  .  Do  not  send  your  child  to  school  too  early.  Nature's  way  of  teaching 
is  God's  way  of  teaching,  the  way  of  question  and»answer.  Encourage 
your  children  to  ask  questions  ;  answer  them  ;  stimulate  them  to  find  answers 
for  themselves.    Spend  a  little  money  on  picture-books  that  will  incite  in 
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them  a  desire  to  read.  For  little  children  the  monthly  visit  of  the  "Nursery" 
is  an  admirable  educator.  Alphabet  blocks  serve  the  purpose  of  a  primary 
school.  In  no  household  where  either  father  or  mother  has  any  leisure  ough  t 
children  to  be  sent  to  school  to  learn  their  letters. 

2.  The  private  school  has  some  great  advantages  over  the  public  school.  Its 
associations  are  generally  healthier;  its  social  atmosphere  cleaner  ;  its  classes 
smaller,  its  education ll  processes  m  >rc  carefully  adapted  to  the  individual  ;  it 
is  less  mechanical.  Bui  above  all  there  are  opportunities  for  moral  and  re- 
ligious instruction  in  the  private  school  which  our  heterogeneous  population 
denies  to  our  public  schools.  Primiry  sch  >ols  ought  not  to  be  schools  of 
theology,  bat,  othirth.in.js  bjin .j e  [  1  il,  the  school  where  the  child  is  taught 
not  only  to  use  his  reason  ;<nd  his  imagination,  but  also  his  conscience,  his 
leverence,  and  his  love,  is  assuredly  the  better  one. 

3.  Boarding  schools  have  suffered  under  an  opprobrium,  but  boarding 
schools  furnish  some  important  advantages  which  the  diy  school  cannot  give 
The  teacher  is  brought  into  closer  contact  with  his  pupils.  He  can  study 
them  more  carefully.  He  can  train  as  well  as  teach  them.  The  studying  is 
less  liable  to  interruptions.  The  school  is  a  little  community  by  itselt  ;  in  it 
the  child  is  constantly  learning  from  its  companions  as  well  as  from  its  in- 
structors. Sometimes  he  learns  more  ;  for  the  boy  who  has  learned  how  to 
carry  himself  among  boys  makes  the  man  who  knows  how  to  get  on  success- 
fully with  men.  Of  course  there  are  dangers  ;  but  the  danger  to  a  child  in  a 
well-ordered  Christian  school  is  less  than  the  danger  to  a  young  man  or  wo- 
man who  has  been  coddled  and  cradled  and  coaxed  at  home.  It  is  better 
that  your  child  should  eat  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  under 
the  fostering  care  of  a  wise  teacher  than  that  he  should  do  it  on  the  sly,  or 
go  out  into  the  wilderness  from  his  domestic  Eden  without  practically  know- 
ing the  difference  between  the  two  fruits  that  often  grow  on  the  same  tree. 

4.  Beware  of  cheap  schools.  They  are  expensive  luxuries.  Some  loca- 
tions are  more  economical  than  others,  but  no  schoo.  can  furnish  pabulum  for 
both  body  and  mind  for  less  than  it  costs  you  to  keep  a  horse  or  a  cow.  You 
would  not  starve  your  children  at  home  ;  yet  it  is  no  better  to  do  it  by  proxy 
than  to  do  it  personally. 

5.  The  first  essential  of  a  good  school  is  its  hygienic  condition.  Mens 
sana  in  corpore  sano.  What  sort  of  food  does  the  school  prescribe  ?  What  air 
do  the  pupils  breathe  ?  What  is  the  ventilation  ?  What  are  the  opportunities, 
what  the  incitements  for  physical  exercise  ?  Generally  the  country  school  is 
better  in  these  respects  than  the  city  school.  And  these  conditions  are  funda- 
mental.   If  the  body  is  ill  supplied,  its  mind  will  be  lean. 

6.  The  large  school  has  some  great  advantages.  It  can  grade  the  classes 
more  thoroughly.  It  can  provide  a  large  corps  of  teachers,  and  a  more  thor- 
ough division  of  labor  among  them.  Ic  can  equip  itself  more  adequately  with 
scientific  apparatus.    It  can  secure  lecturers  on  specialties. 

But  the  small  school  also  has  some  great  advantages.  It  preserves  the  type 
of  a  family.  The  principal  can  know  his  pupils.  The  moral  atmosphere  is 
likely  to  be  healthier  ;  the  moral  training  more  careful  and  specific.  Faults 
are  more  easily  corrected.  Incipient  disease  is  recognized  and  checked ;  ac- 
cidents are  fewer  ;  fagging  and  bullying  and  petty  tyranny  are  relatively  un- 
known. The  small  school  trains  best,  the  large  school  teaches  most;  the 
small  school  lays  the  best  foundations,  the  large  school  is  a  finishing  shop  ; 
the  small  school  is  always  best  for  beginners,  the  large  school  is  often,  but 
not  always,  best  for  mature  pupils. —  Christian  Union. 


EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTH. 
The  State  Colored  Educational  Convention,  held  on  last  Wednesday,  in 
this  city,  has  been  a  subject  of  frequent  commendation  by  our  white  citizens 
who  were  present.  Several  of  the  speeches,  particularly  those  of  Maxwell, 
Jackson,  and  Thompson,  were  marked  not  only  by  strong  common  sense,  but 
a  literary  finish  and  grace  of  delivery  that  would  have  done  credit  to  any 
speaker.  There  was  no  intemperate  language  employed,  and  nothing  partak- 
ing of  either  a  partisan  or  sectarian  nature.  The  organization  was  effected 
and  the  deliberations  conducted  in  strict  accord  with  parliamentary  rules. 
The  members  seemed  to  confide  in  the  intelligence  and  zeal  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  to  obtain  for  the  colored  race  all  that  could  be 
procured  at  the  present  time.  Some  amendments  to  the  law  were  suggested, 
but  no  action  taken,  after  receiving  the  assurance  of  the  Superintendent  that 
they  met  his  approval  and  would  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

On  the  same  day  of  this  convention,  the  great  Bush  demonstration  was  held 
in  Lexington,  at  which  the  representative  speakers  took  ground  in  favor  of  a 
more  liberal  provision  for  the  colored  schools.    Should  the  next  Congress 
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pass  the  educational  fund  bill,  which  proposes  to  give  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  public  lands  to  the  state  for  educational  purposes,  upon  the  basis  of  illiter- 
acy, the  problem  of  colored  schools  will  be  solved  for  Kentucky,  The  exist- 
ing statute,  anticipating  such  Congressional  legislation,  dedicates  such  fund 
to  ihe  education  of  colored  children.  W  hile  it  is  probable  that  none  will  sug- 
gest the  use  of  any  part  of  the  present  white  school  fund,  it  is  likely  that  the 
Legislature  will  be  asked  to  appropriate  from  the  general  revenue  a  sum  suf- 
ficient to  make  the  per  capita  of  colored  children  equal  to  that  of  ihe  white. 

Upon  the  prest-nt  basis — giving  all  the  taxes  paid  by  colored  citizens  for 
the  education  of  their  children — it  will  not  be  long  until  the  per  capita  will 
exceed  that  of  the  whites.    The  fund  has  doubled  in  three  years. 

At  a"y  rate,  the  question  of  colored  education  is  an  important  factor  in  our 
state  policy,  and  must  receive  additional  attention  at  the  next  session  of  the 
General  Assembly.  The  next  session  of  the  Colored  Slate  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation is  to  be  held  in  Danville,  the  third  Wednesday  in  August,  1878. — Ken- 
tucky Yeoman. 


INTERACTION. 

It  is  the  law  of  faith  to  encroach  upon  intellect  ;  and  the  law  of  intellect  to 
assert  its  freedom,  and  even  to  retaliate.  This  interaction  is  an  ordination  of 
Heaven,  and  is  beneficent  ;  it  is  the  condition  of  the  approximation  of  man 
toward  high  ideals  of  religion  and  knowledge.  These  two  forces  must,  never- 
theless, learn  to  respect  each  other  ;  and  each  must  feel  that  its  own  welfare 
is  bound  up  in  the  tolerance  and  highest  activity  of  the  other.  Without  in- 
telligence, religion  degenerates  into  a  fetichism,  which  is  next  to  the  negation 
of  religion.  Without  religious  faith  dwelling  and  acting  in  the  human  heart, 
society  sinks  to  a  level  where  even  intelligence  expires  in  the  ruins  of  public 
and  private  morality.  There  is  a  system  of  beneficent  correlations  and  coop- 
erations between  Intellect  and  Faith  which  all  interests  urge  us  to  recognize 
and  cherish.  There  are  services  which  intellect  is  able  to  render  to  religious 
faith,  which  faith  ought  to  be  eager  to  secure  ;  and  dropping  all  mediaeval 
fancies  or  fears  in  reference  to  possible  contradictions  in  the  system  of  truth, 
cheerfully,  cordially,  and  interestedly  accept  the  complete  and  indissoluble 
unity  of  truth,  and  as  a  corollary,  the  sacredness  of  all  truth  which  God  has 
ordained  to  ex'St.  On  this  platform  we  can  bid  investigation  god-speed,  and 
hail  with  gratitude  every  trophy  which  it  brings  back  to  us  from  the  field  of 
the  unknown — fearing  nothing  which  reason  can  prove  true,  but  only  that 
which  reason  is  capable  of  proving  erroneous — assured  always  that  the  time 
will  come  when  all  which  science  can  establish  will  be  counted  an  indispen- 
sable auxiliary  to  a  purified  and  robust  faith. — Winchell's  Reconciliation  of 
Science  and  Religion. 

But  the  vice  of  New  England  public  life,  in  all  its  branches,  is  that  her 
people  seem  never  willing  to  give  their  best  men  and  women  enough  of  the 
highest  work  to  do,  nor  enough  responsibility  or  opportunity  in  doing  it.  The 
favorite  New  England  notion  of  administration  is  to  choose  an  able  man  to 
perform  a  public  duly,  choose  several  less  competent  committees  to  watch  him 
and  each  other,  and  invite  proposals  for  a  critical  inspection  of  the  details  of 
his  work  by  all  the  competent  and  important  people  in  the  community.  Now, 
that  all  public  servants,  teachers  of  normal  schools  included,  should  be  held 
strictly  to  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  subject  to  the  deliberate  will 
of  the  people  who  elect  and  support  them,  is  not  disputed.  But  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  abler  the  man  you  choose  to  do  anything,  the  longer  rope  he 
must  have,  and  the  more  discretion  must  be  lodged  in  him  as  far  as  methods 
are  concerned.  The  most  certain  way  to  prevent  the  growth  of  first-class  ad- 
ministration in  school,  as  in  all  public  work,  is  to  tie  the  official  down  to  du- 
ties beneath  his  order  of  ability,  and  perpetually  let  loose  upon  him  a  swarm 
of  ignorant  or  half-taught  fault-finders,  to  embarrass,  exasperate,  and  finally 
upset  him.  The  application  of  this  principle  is  that  the  time  has  come  when 
we  should  utilize  the  teaching  ability  that  is  connected  with  the  normal 
schools  of  the  state,  in  a  far  broader  and  more  effective  way  than  at  present. 

A.  D.  Mayo. 


County  Institutes  are  now  in  order.  The  teacher  who  does  not  make  it  his 
business  to  be  present  should  have  his  certificate  revoked.  He  is  a  drone.  He 
should  be  drummed  out  of  service.  He  does  harm  in  a  multitude  of  ways. 
He  is  not  qualified  to  teach,  and,  therefore,  implants  untold  errors  in  the 
minds  of  his  pupils.  He  sneaks  into  positions  and  underbids  those  who  are 
qualified.  Those  in  whose  power  it  is  to  grant  certificates  should  see  to 
it  that  such  persons  do  not  get  them.  Our  ranks  need  some  pruning.— Ec- 
lectic Teacher. 
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THE  OLD  STORY. 
Dell  Sab  in,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

DOWN  by  the  river  we  walked  one  day, 
And  never  a  word  we  said, 
But  the  river  glimmered  and  glided  fleet, 
In  and  out  of  its  cool  retreat, 
And  it  whispered  things  so  soft  and  sweet 
As  it  sped  o'er  its  rocky  bed. 

And  it  talked  of  lovers  that  strayed  by  its  side, 

As  they  told  the  sweet  old  story ; 
And  it  spoke  of  maidens  with  eyes  of  blue 
Who  gazed  at  their  faces  mirrored  true 
That  smiled  up  at  them  with  background  blue 
Of  the  summer  sky  in  its  glory. 

And  it  spoke  of  men  who  sought  its  shade, 

Till  the  blaze  of  the  noon  should  pass. 
But  they  looked  not  into  the  stream  so  bright 
Where  the  crystal  waters  ripple  and  glide, 
But  through  the  branches  up  to  the  light, 
As  they  rested  on  the  grass. 

And  we  walked  on  the  bank  till  the  sun  went  down, 

By  the  reedy  rushing  river, 
And  the  river  sung  a  song  so  old 
As  the  sunset  turned  it  to  liquid  gold, 
A  song  of  the  dear  old  story  told 

In  the  sunset  by  the  river. 


The  East. 


Conducted  by  Prof.  Edward  Johnson,  34  Oxford  Street,  Lynn,  Mass. 

NO  wonder  I  forgot  Loring  in  my  last  enumeration  of  Boston  publishers, 
I  thought  of  him  only  as  a  vender  of  small  beer  and  other  confections, 
some  of  which  perchance  were  bound  in  yellow  covers.  I  had  dined  at  his 
restaurant,  had  bought  papers  of  his  newsboy,  and  had  conned  his  circulating 
library;  but  had  never  surmised  that  above  and  beyond  this  salmagundi  of  a 
store  was  a  great  book-factory  from  which  had  just  issued  the  most  popular 
hit  at  romancing,  with  the  single  exception  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  that  this 
Boston  or  the  Universal  Yankee  nation  has  yet  achieved.  Say  what  you  will 
of  "Helen's  Babies,"  they  have  overrun  the  land,  and,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  strong,  have  captured  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Loring 
knows  what  a  good  botk  is,  and  he  knows  the  popular  fancy  and  the  popular 
need  as  well,  and  from  the  manuscripts  that  flood  his  office  he  has  singled  out 
many  a  work  of  genius,  and  sent  it  forth  to  delight  the  people  and  do  credit  to 
himself.  We  may  instance  "Dot  and  Dime,"  "Beautiful  Edith,"  and  "The 
Four  Irrepressibles,"  the  latter  just  out,  of  which,  however,  ten  thousand 
were  sold  in  a  week.  One  of  Loring's  books,  bearing  the  unattractive  title 
of  "Jack's  Ward,"  was  the  book  most  called  for  at  the  Boston  Public  Library 
last  year. 

I  called  at  Estes  &  Lauriat's  a  few  days  ago,  and  was  gratified  as  usual  with 
a  fresh  and  rare  assortment  of  foreign  books.  The  specialty  of  this  house  is 
to  supply  libraries,  public  and  private,  with  the  cream  of  trans-Atlantic  liter- 
ature ;  and  to  give  to  all  purchasers  choice  bargains  from  the  vast  London 
book  trade.  Their  sixth  clearance  catalogue  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
large  book-buyers,  and  all  can  obtain  it  upon  application. 

Lothrop's  "Chautauqua  Girls  at  Home,"  the  sequel  to  the  "Four  Girls  at 
Chautauqua,"  has  just  come  from  the  press.  It  is  an  ingenious,  natural,  sweet, 
and  useful  book  ;  a  better  book  than  its  predecessor,  and  of  that  I  certainly 
have  no  mean  opinion.  Both  show  the  result  of  somewhat  careless  proof- 
reading, and  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the  gifted  author  leaves  inexcusable  er- 
rors in  her  manuscipt. 

"That  Husband  of  Mine"  is  astonishing  everybody.  The  secret  of  its 
great  success  who  can  find  ?  Eighty  thousand  copies  have  already  been  sold. 
Over  thirteen  thousand  went  in  one  day.  Last  week  a  thousand  copies  were 
sent  to  the  western  press  for  notices.  "The  most  taking  title  ever  given  to 
a  book,"  was  the  remark  of  a  rival  publisher."  "The  best  book  we  ever  saw 
to  sell  in  the  cars,"  is  what  the  newsboys  say. 

Another  Boston  house  which  evidently  has  been  making  titles  a  study, 
promises  the  popular  palate  a  no  less  cannibalistic  feast  than  "My  Mother-in- 
Law."  "My  Mother-in-Law  right  after  That  Husband  of  Mine,"  isthe  way 
an  advertisement  has  it. 

"But  what  about  new  school  books  ?"  your  reader  who  holds  you  to  your 
specialty  will  ask.    Not  much ;  that  is,  not  much  that  is  purely  Bostonian ; 
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although  such  agents  as  Stockin  &  Hazen  are  able  to  make  even  Gotham  re. 
volve  around  the  Hub.  That  is  what  they  pretend  to  do,  but  some  de- 
clare that  these  very  men  have  a  way  of  making  the  Hub  spin  around  Goth- 
am, if  you  can  reconcile  that  with  the  normal  motions  of  the  universe. 

But  Harper's  Geography  and  Appleton's  new  History  are  likely  to  become 
potent  forces,  even  here.  J.  L.  Hammett  has  just  sent  out  two  neat  pam- 
phlets on  Outline  Astronomy  and  Outline  Meteorology.  They  are  intended 
for  pupils  whose  circumstances  will  allow  them  only  glimpses  of  these  higher 
studies.  They  effect  a  happy  distribution  of  subjects  which  are  usually  treated 
in  one  bulky  volume,  and  with  little  regard  to  the  successive  stages  of  the 
mind's  development.  Hammett  proposes  the  elements  of  botany  to  the  child 
of  ten,  then  physiology,  physics,  meteorology,  and  astronomy  successively 
through  the  next  four  years.  Outline  school  books  every  enthusiastic  in- 
structor likes,  but  outline  teaching  is  wearisome. 

There  is  little  var.ety  in  outlines,  and  so  the  teacher  finds  his  highest  enjoy- 
ment in  completing  them  with  minor  facts,  illustrations,  suggestions,  hypothe- 
ses, and  even  fancies,  for  the  bright  pupil  who  has  already  appropriated  a 
sketch  of  the  subject.  This  is  fundamental.  And  if  merely  this  is  gained 
in  childhood,  we  may  hope  that  somewhere  in  the  school  of  life,  a  teacher 
will  be  found  who  will  make  such  a  subject  something  more  than  a  skeleton 
jo  the  mind. 

I  have  just  received  a  copy  of  the  revised  edition  of  Allen  &  Greenough's 
Latin  grammar.  I  have  not  yet  examined  it,  but  from  a  few  references  to 
certain  test  points,  I  am  assured  that  this  book  will  prove  all  that  its  enterpris- 
ing publisher  has  determined  to  make  it.  In  consequence  of  this  revision,  it 
has  already  been  put  into  some  of  our  best  classical  schools,  which  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  previous  edition.    But  more  about  this  anon. 


Notes. 


JANSEN,  McCLURG  &  CO.,  of  this  city,  have  greatly  increased  their  al- 
ready large  stock  of  foreign  works  by  shipments  made  in  person  by  Gen- 
eral McClurg,  who  has  been  for  several  months  at  the  chief  book  markets  in 
Europe  making  purchases.  The  furnishing  of  public  libraries  is  made  a 
speciality  by  them,  and  their  facilities  for  supplying  books  of  all  kinds  and 
qualities,  of  home  or  foreign  publication,  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  house 
in  the  West.  Although  their  own  publications  are  mostly  of  a  miscellane- 
ous character,  designed  chiefly  for  the  popular  taste,  yet  they  have  ventured 
judiciously  into  the  field  of  educational  publications  (as  their  advertisement 
this  week  will  show),  and  seem  to  have  been  exceedingly  fortunate  in  their 
venture.  Their  Manual  of  Vertebrates  we  have  already  noticed  in  these  col- 
umns, and  shall  soon  express  an  opinion  respecting  their  Political  Economy.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  now  that  it  has  met  with  universal  favor  among  teachers, 
and  its  sales  are  increasing.  Prof.  Wm.  E.  Story,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, announces  the  appearance  of  The  American  fournal  of  Pure  and  Ap- 
plied Matkematics,\.o  appear  in  January, 1878.  It  will  appear  four  times  a  year, 
and  384  pages  will  constitute  a  volume  ;  sent  for  five  dollars  paid  in  advance. 

 The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School,  at  Valparaiso,  began  its  fifth  year  on 

the  28th  ult.  with  a  greater  number  present  and  better  prospects  than  at  the  be- 
ginning of  any  previous  year.  Many  of  the  students  of  previous  years  have 
returned  for  a  two  years'  course.  The  buildings,  although  quite  new,  have  all 
been  thoroughly  renovated  and  all  accommodations  are  better  than  ever  be- 
fore. While  heretofore  there  has  been  a  lack  of  room,  now  by  the  erection 
of  new  buildings  a  much  greater  number  may  be  accommodated.  Very  in- 
teresting discoveries  are  being  made  by  the  Rockford  (111.)  Scientific  Society, 
through  investigations  of  the  numerous  mounds  which  are  to  be  found  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rock  River.  In  one  recently  opened  the  perfect  reclining  form  of  a 
skeleton  was  found.  The  teeth  were  in  a  wonderful  state  of  preservation, 
though  it  was  impossible  to  remove  the  skeleton  whole.  This  is  undoubtedly 
a  specimen  of  the  genuine  pre-historic  mound-builder.  In  another  mound, 
not  yet  fully  excavated,  a  number  of  large  stones  were  found,  which  were  ev- 
idently brought  from  the  Lake  Superior  region.  Skeletons  of  Indians  have 
also  been  exhumed  near  that  locality,  and  with  them  various  instruments  of 

barbaric  manufacture.  Supt.  Gove,  of  Denver,  in  his  annual  report,  says: 

"The  school  census  has  increased  in  five  years  from  1,445  t0  2>99S-  Children 
five  years  of  age  are  not  now  as  formerly  enumerated  in  the  census.  The  in- 
crease in  the  enrollment  has  been  from  1,178  in  1873  to  2,078  in  1877,  while 
the  average  number  belonging  to  the  schools  has  grown  from  540  in  1873  to 
1,327  in  1877.  To  put  this  in  another  form:  the  increase  in  five  years  in 
our  enrollment  is  about  76  per  cent,  and  in  the  number  belonging  to  the 
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schools,  145  per  cent.  This  increase  in  schools  is  probably  unprecedented, 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  work  is  indicated  somewhat  by  the  amazing  increase 
in  the  number  of  pupils  belonging ;  for  it  is  that  and  not  the  enrollment  that 
tells  how  many  children  are  receiving  instruction.    These  figures  show  as 

well,  what  is  more  generally  known,  the  unparalleled  growth  of  our  city."  

The  average  monthly  wages  of  teachers  in  New  York  city  are :  Men,  $  1 75  ;  wo- 
men, $90.  In  Massachusetts  they  are :  Men,  $94.33 :  women,  #34.34.  In 
New  Jersey,  men,  $65.77;  women,  $38.  In  Utah,  men,  #40,  women,  $16. 
The  Cherokee  Nation,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Nevada  pay  the  highest 
salaries  of  all,  those  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  being,  men,  $225  ;  women,  $200. 
Nevada,  Nebraska,  Arizona,  Wyoming,  Maryland,  Louisiana,  Florida,  Ten- 
nessee, and  New  Mexico  pay  women  the  same  wages  they  pay  men;  South 
Carolina  and  Mississippi  pay  women  a  few  dollars  more  than  men  receive. 

 Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  thinks  that  the  School  System  "stands 

in  pressing  need  of  thorough  and  intelligent  overhauling."  He  says  :  "My 
observation  of  grammar  schools  leads  me  to  believe  that,  as  a  rule,  so  far 
from  getting  their  scholars  up  to  'physics,'  and  physiology,  and  'constitutional 
law,'  they  fail  to  teach  them  thoroughly  the  'three  R's.'  If  any  one  curious 
on  this  subject  will  question  the  teachers  of  the  Boston  High  School,  they  can, 
if  they  get  any  information  at  all,  get  what  will  astonish  them.  So  far  from 
being  thoro  ughly  grounded  in  the  rudiments,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
among  those  sent  up  from  our  grammar  to  our  high  schools  the  scholar  who 
can  really  read  and  write  is  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule.  I  do  not  mean, 
of  course,  that  the  graduates  of  our  grammar  schools  cannot  blunder  and  stum- 
ble through  a  printed  page,  jumping  the  hard  words,  or  scrawl  an  ill-express- 
ed, illegible,badly-spelled  something  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  This  they  can  do  ;  but 
as  a  rule  that  is  about  all.  The  examination  papers  for  entrance  to  our  high  schools 
would  show  whether  this  statement  is  exaggerated,  and  the  principals  of  our 

normal  schools  would  confirm  their  showing."  The  Essentials  of  English 

Grammar  names  a  beautiful  little  book  in  drab  covers,  lately  published  by 
Ginn  &  Heath,  Boston.  It  is  the  contribution  of  the  distinguished  philologist 
and  general  scholar,  Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney,  of  Yale  College,  to  the  class  rooms 
and  teachers'  libraries  of  the  country.  Its  object,  as  the  name  partially  implies, 
is  to  help  the  young  student  to  those  matters  which  will  best  serve  him  as 
preparation  for  further  and  deeper  knowledge  of  his  own  language,  for  the 
study  of  other  languages,  and  for  that  of  language  in  general.  It  takes  the 
view  that  has  come  gradually  to  prevail,  we  think,  among  thinking  educators 
of  late  years,  that  the  best  way  of  teaching  the  correct  use  of  English  is  not  to 
teach  English  grammar ;  and  this  book  takes  a  new  departure  in  the  study, 
and  directs  it  to  different  ends.  Every  progressive  teacher  and  superinten- 
dent will  examine  it  with  interest.  Its  mechanical  beauty  and  typographic 
beauty  could  hardly  be  excelled. 


REVIEWS. 

HIGHER  Lessons  in  English.  A  Work  on  English  Grammar  and  Com- 
position, in  which  the  Science  of  the  Language  is  made  Tributary  to 
the  Art  of  Expresssion.  A  Course  of  Practical  Lessons  Carefully  Graded 
and  Adapted  to  Every-day  Use  in  the  School-room.  By  Alonzo  Reed,  A.  M. 
and  Brainerd  Kellogg,  A.  M.  (New  York  :  Clark  and  Maynard.  Chicago : 
Abram  Brown,  Agt.    pp.  264,  16  mo.    Cloth.    Introduction  price,  50  cents.) 

 It  does  not  seem  possible  that  in  these  days,  after  so  very  much  has  been 

said,  and  so  many  excellent  books  have  been  published,  against  the  old  meth- 
od of  teaching  grammar,  that  any  schools  or  teachers  are  foolish  and  ignorant 
enough  to  persist  in  using  the  old  text-books  of  ten  or  twenty  years  ago.  Al- 
though it  may  be  even  not  more  than  five  years  since  the  reform  in  teaching 
grammar  began,  yet  it  has  been  so  positive  and  so  general  throughout  this 
country  that  any  one  who  should  now  use  the  old  grammars  instead  of  the  new 
would  simply  give  evidence  by  so  doing  of  his  lack  of  education,  not  to  say 
good  sense. 

The  authors  of  "Graded  Lessons  in  English" — a  book  which  has  met  with 
general  favor  in  spite  of  the  other  good  ones  which  had  appeared  before  it- 
have  carefully  carried  out  their  original  design  in  this  second  work,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  it  will  stand  securely  on  its  merits  and  rapidly  find  a  place  in 
the  schools  of  the  land.  The  book  starts  out  with  a  treatment  of  the  sen- 
tence, on  the  principle  that  the  whole  can  be  more  easily  understood  than  the 
parts,  and  that  it  is  the  expression  of  a  thought  which  determines  the  choice 
and  arrangement  of  words.  The  last  thirty  pages  are  devoted  to  "composi- 
tion," in  which  the  subject  of  punctuation  is  thoroughly  treated.  A  simple 
and  helpful  system  of  diagrams  is  introduced,  though  it  is  not  intended  to 
form  a  vital  part  of  the  work.    The  pages  abound  in  hints  and  suggestions 


both  to  the  teacher  and  the  pupil,  and  if  these  are  faithfully  observed  the  book 
cannot  fail  to  prove  one  of  the  best  yet  produced  for  use  in  the  common  and 
graded  schools. 


Correspondence. 

PROSPERITY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

CEDAR  County,  Iowa,  has  just  closed  a  most  successful  Normal  Institute 
with  an  enrollment  of  over  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  teachers.  It 
could  not  have  been  otherwise  with  such  an  enthusiastic  County  Supt.  as  Miss 
E.  E.  Frink;  and  such  a  corps  of  earnest  practical  instructors  as  Mr.  A.  C.  Ross, 
of  Tipton, for  Orthography  .Geography, and  Penmanship;  Mr.  W.  T.  Stubbs,  of 
Clarence,  for  Arithmetic  and  Grammar  ;  Mr.  R.  G.  Young,  of  Durant,  for 
Civil  Government  and  Physiology  ;  and  Mrs.  M.  A.  McGonegal,  of  Daven- 
port, for  Reading,  Drawing,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  Moral 
and  Religious  Instruction. 

The  session  was  tour  weeks  in  length.  Principal  H.  L.  Boltwood,  of 
Princeton,  111.,  gave  a  thoroughly  practical  lecture  on  "The  Common  Schools, 
what  they  should  be,  and  how  to  make  them."  Prof.  J.  S.  Bradley,  of  Wil- 
ton, spoke  upon  "Reform  in  Spelling,"  to  the  entertainment  of  a  large  audi- 
ence. Wm.  Lee_.  Lieut,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  gave  a  vivid  description  of  the 
battle  between  the  Cumberland  and  Merrimac,  at  Hampton  Roads,  not  un- 
like Abbott's  excellent  portrayal  of  that  scene.  Miss  Fannie  Hoi  lister,  of 
Chicago,  gave  one  of  her  delightful  Readings  one  evening  ;  and  a  fifth  even- 
ing was  devoted  to  a  very  commendable  literary  entertainment  given  by  the 
membership  of  the  Institute,  displaying  a  versatility  of  talent  that  will  place 
Cedar  county  teachers  in  the  front  ranks. 

In  fact  we  gleaned  our  material  for  our  ideal  Normal,  of  which  we  will  tell 
you  some  time.  As  many  as  could,  considering  the  outlay  in  attending  the 
Normal,  subscribed  for  the  Weekly. 

The  fruitage  of  this  Institute  is  already  as  follows  : 

A  "Study  Club"  was  formed,  including  all  those  passing  a  first  grade  ex- 
amination in  a  majority  of  their  studies  ;  a  committee  appointed  to  outline  a 
course  of  study,  and  the  following  subjects  decided  upon  as  suitable  for  the 
Club  to  pursue  :  natural  philosophy,  American  literature,  and  physical  geog- 
raphy,— the  subjects  to  be  reviewed  at  the  next  annual  Institute,  and  those  de- 
siring to  pass  the  examination  at  the  close  of  the  session. 

They  arranged  to  regularly  occupy  one  or  more  columns  in  one  of  the 
county  papers  for  the  maintenance  of  a  department  devoted  especially  to  the 
interests  of  education,  by  appointing  an  efficient  corps  of  editors  to  divide  the 
labor. 

They  also  purpose  forming  an  alumni  association  of  all  procuring  first  grade 
certificates.  Look  for  excellent  work  next  year,  for  the  present  incumbent 
has  received  the  nomination  for  another  term  of  two  years. 

Vera. 


WRITTEN  SPEECH  THE  EXPRESSION  OF  THOUGHT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly: 

IN  your  review  of  "Thought  and  Expression,  or  The  Child's  First  Book  in 
Written  Language,"  after  giving  the  author's  method  by  quoting  from  his 
introduction  and  otherwise,  you  say  that  "his  method  is  the  same  as  has  for 
years  been  practiced  by  eminent  teachers  in  Germany."  The  words  in  Ger- 
many, in  this  sentence,  are  superfluous — eroneous,  as  they  will  convey  to 
many  of  your  readers  the  idea  that  it  has  not  been  used  in  Illinois,  nor,  to 
your  knowledge,  within  the  U.  S.,  while  in  fact  it  was  used  in  this  county  in 
the  winter  of  1856  and  7,  and  has  been  used  here  ever  since.  It  was  in  use 
in  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  during  all  of  the  last  school  year,  and  it  is  used  in  many 
other  counties  and  cities.  Last  week,  in  the  presence  of  57  teachers  and 
many  spectators,  in  County  Institute  at  Duquoin,  Miss  Emma  Wheatley  gave  a 
lesson  in  Primary  Teaching,  in  which  the  "entirely  new  feature,"  "the  treat- 
ment of  written  speech  from  the  outset  as  the  expression  of  thought,"  was 
well  exemplified,  and  "that  thought,  not  the  art  of  expression,"  is  the  thing  to 
be  dealt  with  was  clearly  stated  and  earnestly  enforced.  Prof.  Ward,  County 
Supt.,  heartily  endorsed  it,  not  as  a  novelty,  but  as  what  he  found  in  use  when 
he  became  Superintendent  four  years  ago,  and  which  he  has  advised  all  teach- 
ers to  use.  B.  G.  Roots. 
Tamaroa,  Perry  Co.,  III.,  Aug.  24,  1877. 


PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 


ANNOUNCEMENT,  etc.,  of  Mrs.  Sylvanus  Reed's  English,  French,  and 
German  Boarding  and  Day  School,  for  young  ladies,  New  York. 
The  University  of  Minnesota.    The  Calendar  for  the  year  1876-7.    W.  W. 
Folwell,  President. 

Catalogue  of  Albion  College  for  1876-77,  Albion,  Mich.  Rev.  L.  R.  Fiske, 
D.  D.,  President. 

Catalogue  of  the  Missouri  State  Normal  School,  first  normal  district,  for  the 
school  year  1876-77,  with  announcements  for  the  school  year  1877-78.  Kirks- 
ville,  Mo.    J.  Baldwin,  President. 

Catalogue  of  Penn  College  for  the  academical  year  1876-77.  Oskaloosa 
Iowa. 
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Illinois. 


MANY  persons  who  desire  to  make  teaching  a  life  work  are  looking  in 
vain  for  employment.  Where  crops  are  poor  and  money  scarce,  scores 
of  persons  attempt  to  "tide  over"  the  shoals  by  teaching.  The  sons  and 
nephews,  the  daughters  and  nieces  of  the  directors  are  preferred  applicants, 
and  the  pupil  of  last  winter  is  the  master  this.  If  one  can  squeeze  through  the 
examination  for  a  second  grade  certificate,  it  is  enough,  providing  he  will 
work  for  a  small  salary.  One  man  has  a  flock  of  sheep  to  care  for.  He 
"kept  school"  once,  a  half-score  of  years  ago,  and  he  underbids  the  other  ap- 
plicants five  dollars  a  month,  and  receives  the  appointment.  True,  the  sheep 
make  him  an  hour  or  so  late  occasionally,  and  once  in  a  while  he  must  dis- 
miss at  three  o'clock  to  look  after  the  stock,  but  the  district  will  save  thirty 
dollars  on  the  six  months'  school,  and  that  will  be  enough  to  signalize  their 
administration.  These  are  not  imaginary  conditions.  Would  that  they  were! 
Every  district  may  have  a  good  teacher  by  paying  a  fair  compensation^  teach- 
er that  will  give  value  received  for  every  dollar  expended,  but  scores  of 
schools  will  be  "kept,"  and  not  taught,  to  save  five  dollars  a  month. 


The  Trustees  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University  have  authorized  the  Fac- 
ulty to  designate  one  or  more  High  Schools  in  each  county  of  the  State,  of 
sufficiently  high  grade  and  good  reputation,  whose  certificates  of  examination, 
in  the  branches  required  of  candidates  for  the  University,  may  be  received  in 
lieu  of  the  usual  examination  at  the  University.  The  Faculty  propose,  under 
this  authorization,  to  select  two  classes  of  schools.  First,  Examining  Schools. 
Second,  Accredited  High  Schools. 

I.  EXAMINING  SCHOOLS. 

These  must  be  Graded,  or  High  Schools,  of  good  reputation,  and  of  suffi- 
ciently extended  course  to  prepare  students  for  the  University.  Ihe  princi- 
pal teachers  of  the  schools  selected  for  this  class  will  be  authorized  to  prepare 
questions  and  conduct  examinations  of  any  of  their  students  desirous  of  en- 
tering the  University,  but  the  papers  must  be  sent  to  the  University  for  final 
decision. 

The  selection  of  these  schools  will  be  made  on  information  of  the  courses  of 
study,  and  the  general  kind  and  extent  of  instruction  shown  by  catalogues  and 
circulars.  The  names  of  the  schools  chosen  will  be  published  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  University,  in  the  list  of  Examining  Schools. 

2.  ACCREDITED  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

These  must  be  High  Schools  of  first-rate  character, whose  courses  of  instruc- 
tion include  all  the  studies  required  for  admission  to  any  of  the  Colleges  of 
the  University.  On  application  a  member  of  the  Faculty  will  be  sent  to  ex- 
amine the  school  making  the  application,  as  to  its  facilities  for  teaching,  its 
course  and  methods  of  instruction,  and  the  general  proficiency  shown.  If  the 
report  is  favorable,  the  name  of  the  school  will  be  entered  on  the  published 
list  of  High  Schools,  accredited  by  the  University.  The  graduates  of  these 
schools  will  be  admitted  to  any  of  the  Colleges  for  which  their  studies  may 
have  prepared  them,  without  further  examination.  The  appointment  will 
continue  as  long  as  the  work  of  the  school  is  found  satisfactory.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  visit  of  the  Professor  should  be  met  by  the  school  visited,  as  the 
University  has  no  fund  for  this  purpose. 

You  are  respectfully  invited  to  lay  this  matter  before  your  School  Board, 
and  on  their  concurrence,  to  send  to  the  undersigned,  copies  of  your  catalogue 
and  courses  of  studies,  with  such  other  information  as  to  teachers,  terms  of 
school,  etc.,  as  may  be  necessary  to  fairly  represent  the  school.  If  these  are 
satisfactory,  the  school  will  be  placed  on  the  published  list,  and  full  instruc- 
tions will  be  sent  you  as  to  the  studies  required,  the  number  and  character  of 
questions  to  be  asked,  and  the  studies  requisite  for  admission. 

In  case  of  application  for  admission  to  the  list  of  Accredited  High  Schools, 
please  send  information  of  size  of  school,  number  of  teachers  and  departments, 
andnumberofpupilsinHighSchoolcour.se.  Also,  indicate  time  when  the 
visit  of  the  Professor  may  be  desired.  Catalogues  will  be  sent  on  request. 


It  is  hoped  that  the  arrangement  contemplated  will  be  mutually  pleasant 
and  advantageous  to  the  University  ami  the  High  Schools  of  the  State.  B  >th 
belong  to  the  State.  Both  are  parts  of  the  educational  system  of  the  State. 
The  University  is  the  property  of  the  whnle  State,  without  regard  to  party, 
sect,  or  section.  It  has  been  recently  visited  by  the  Governor,  aad  other 
State  officers,  and  a  large  part  of  the  Legi-hture,  who  have  expressed  their 
warm  approval  1  f  its  appearance  and  work.  The  best  interests  of  the  State 
demand  that  it  shall  be  placed  in  close  and  friendly  relations  with  the  public 
High  Schools.  Its  officers  frankly  des  re  this  ;  and  to  this  end  invite  your 
cooperation.  , 

Address  reply  to 

J.  M.  GREGORY, 

Champaign,  Illinois. 


B.  F.  Stocks  takes  charge  of  the  Sullivan  schools.  B  F.  Sippy  is  nom- 
inated by  the  Democrats  of  Madison  county  as  a  candidate  for  the  county  su- 
perintendency.    Ad.  A.  Suppiger,  the  retiring  superintendent,  is  a  candidate 

on  the  Republican  side  for  the  county  clerkship.  \V.  H.  Johnson  remains 

at  East  Marseilles.  Wm.  Brady  retains  his  old  place  at  Marseilles.  

The  Clark  County  Teachers'  Institute  had  an  attendance  of  forty-nine — an 
increase  of  about  one  hundred  per  cent  over  last  year.  The  exercises  were 
conducted  by  L.  S.  Kilborn,  L.  A.  Wallace,  and  J.  C.  Comstock.  Resolu- 
tions very  complimentary  to  these  gentlemen  were  adopted  by  the  Institute. 
 J.  L  Johnson,  of  the  Normal  class  of  '76  and  principal  of  the  Millers- 
burg  schools,  was  recently  married  to  Miss  Florence  Case,  of  Normal.  O. 

F.  Avery,  an  old  teacher,  has  been  nominated  by  the  Republicans  of  Liv- 
ingston county  as  a  candidate  for  the  county  superintendency.  The  Perry 

County  Institute  was  conducted  by  Supt.  Ward,  Joseph  Harker,  and  "Father" 
Roots.    Supt.  Etter  gave  an  evening  lecture.    "Father"  Roots  has  charge  of 

the  Tamaroa  schools  this  year.  Mr.  Oscar  Polhemus,  an  alumnus  of  the 

Illinois  Normal  School,  died  at  Sudlow,  111.,  Aug.  15.  Eugene  DeBurn 

continues  in  charge  of  the  East  Champaign  schools.  O.  C.  Palmer  remains 

at  the  head  of  theTolono  Township  High  School.  E.  R.  Young  is  principal 

of  the  Richmond,  McHenry  Co.,  schools  T.  L.  Evans  remains  at  the  head 

of  the  Paxton  schools.  A  Teachers'  Institute  and  Normal  School  was  held  in 

Griggsville,  commencing  on  July  ninth  and  continuing  five  weeks.  The  In- 
stitute was  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  John  Hull,  of  the  Southern  Normal 
University,  assisted  by  R.  M.  Hitch,  Prin.  of  the  Griggsville  School,  A.  C. 
Mason,  Prin.  Perry  School,  and  P.  H.  Harris,  of  Milton.  The  school  adver- 
tised to  be  held  in  Pittsfield  by  Profs.  Harris  and  Dinsmore  was  united  with 
this.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  managers  to  make  the  Institute  the  best  in  the 
state ;  but  the  effort  was  not  responded  to  by  the  large  attendance  expected — 
there  being  but  about  eighty  teachers  present.  In  connection  with  the  Institute 
was  a  Model  School  conducted  by  Misses  Poling  and  Vertrees,  two  of  the 
best  primary  teachers  in  the  county.  All  text-books  used  during  the  session 
were  furnished  gratis.  Among  the  evening  lecturers  were  Supt.  Etter,  Dr. 
Edwards,  Pres.  Hall,  Profs.  Higgins,  DeMotte,  Parkinson,  Sheppard,  and 
others,  in  all,  eleven;  but  the  result  seems  to  be  that  a  lecture  course  of  this 
kind  should  not  be  a  part  of  an  Institute  of  this  kind  where  so  much  is  to  be 
accomplished  in  school  methods  and  facts  in  so  short  a  time.  Prof.  Brown, 
of  the  Jacksonville  Business  College,  gave  instruction  in  penmanship.  At  the 
close  of  the  session  a  "Pike  County  Teachers'  Association"  was  organized, 
the  first  meeting  to  be  held  in  Pittsfield  the  Friday  and  Saturday  following 
Thanksgiving.  Educational  interest  is  being  awakened  in  the  county  and 
better  schools  are  the  result.  The  candidates  for  County  Supt.  this  fall  are 
W.  H.  Crow,  of  Barry,  and  Miss  Belle  Moore,  of  Perry.  For  the  following 
year  J.  T.  Long  has  charge  of  the  Pittsfield  school,  R.  M.  Hitch  remains  in 
Griggsville,  A.  C.  Mason  in  Perry,  J.  F.  Clark  in  Barry,  and  P.  H.  Harris 
goes  to  Milton. 


Wisconsin. 


GM.  RAIT  is  elected  principal  at  Brodhead.  L.  W.  Briggs  succeeds 
.  Hosea  Barnes  at  Manitowoc. — —Prof.  W.  W.  Freeman  succeeds  Prof. 
De  La  Matyr  at  Black  River  Falls.  The  latter,  on  account  of  reduction  of 
salary,  declined  the  position  which  was  tendered  him  by  the  school  board. 
01  the  newly  elected  principal  the  Banner  says;  "From  one  of  the  school 
board  we  learn  that  Prof.  W.  W.  Freeman  has  been  engaged  as  principal  of 
the  public  schools  in  this  village  for  the  coming  year  at  a  salary  of  twelve 
hundred  dollars,  and  that  the  school  will  commence  on  Monday,  Sept  17.  He 
was  principal  of  our  schools  here  for  one  year  some  five  years  ago,  and  is 
known  to  most  of  our  citizens  as  an  energetic  and  aole  teacher  and  organizer. 
We  also  understand  that  all  the  teachers  here  during  the  last  term  will  be  re- 
tained with  the  exception  of  one — Frand  De  La  Matyr.    Miss  Burt  will  also 

remain  as  assistant."  From  the  Appleton  Crescent,  we  clip  the  following 

relative  to  Lawrence  University  :  "The  fall  term  of  this  institution  will  open 
Sept.  12.  We  understand  that  the  prospect  for  the  coming  year  is  unusually 
good.  The  collegiate  department  has  been  for  several  years  steadily  rising, 
not  only  in  the  number  and  rigid  character  of  the  requirements,  but  in  the 
number  of  students.  Its  fame  is  in  all  parts  of  the  country  as  well  as  in  Wis- 
consin, and  the  President  has  applications  for  information  from  nearly  two 
thousand  miles  apart.  The  financial  experience  of  the  institution  has  been  a 
bad  one,  but  this  has  not  prevented  a  healthy  development  and  gratifying  ad- 
vancement.   There  is  likely  to  be  a  large  Freshman  class."  Referring  to 

the  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  schools,  the  Whitewater  Register  says  :  "A 
more  intelligent,  honest,  and  conscientious  class  of  men  could  scarcely  be 
brought  together  in  any  board  for  any  purpose.    No  one  can  study  their  pro- 
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ceedings  without  reaching  the  conclusion  that  they  fdesire,  with  singleness  of 
purpose,  the  highest  wellare  of  the  important  institutions  committed  to  their 
care.  From  a  single  school  at  Plattevile  in  1866,  with  six  teachers  and  an  ag- 
gregate enrollment  of  219  pupils,  the  normal  work  in  this  state  has  grown,  in 
the  space  of  eleven  years,  to  four  schools  with  nearly  fifty  instructors  and  an 
aggregate  enrollment  of  nearly  1,800  pupils.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
duties  imposed  upon  the  Regents  are  complicated,  difficult,  and  responsible. 
That  these  duties  have  been  wisely  and  faithfully  discharged  in  the  past  is  at- 
tested by  the  simple  facts  above  stated.  The  unexampled  success  of  our  noble 
system  of  normal  instruction  is  thus  due  to  the  wisdom,  sagacity,  and  devotion 
of  these  gentlemen  to  the  trust  committed  to  them.  In  the  further  prosecu- 
tion of  their  labors,  which  are  performed  without  fee  or  reward,  they  are  en- 
titled to  the  generous  confidence  and  support  of  every  citizen  who  can  appreci- 
ate faithful  service  in  the  interests  of  humanity  and  civilization."  We  are 

informed  that,  at  the  recent  examination  for  state  certificates,  at  Madison,  out 

of  eighteen  applicants,  only  t'u-o  were  successful.  Prof.  W.  S.  Johnson,  for 

several  years  principal  at  New  Lisbon,  goes  into  the  Whitewater  normal 
school,  as  teacher  of  penmanship  and  drawing.  Both  the  school  and  Mr. 
Johnson  are  to  be  congratulated. 


Educational  News. 


CALIFORNIA.— The  salary  of  John  Swett,  principal  of  The  Girls'  High 
School,  San  Francisco,  has  been  raised  from  $3,000  to  $4,000.  That 

doesn't  look  like  hard  times.  Prof.  C.  W.  Childs,  superintendent  of  Solano 

county,  is  highly  praised  by  the  local  press  for  extraordinary  success  in  his 
work.  A  fine  indication  that  educational  matters  are  in  an  interesting  con- 
dition in  this  state  is  found  in  the  many  candidates  for  the  county  superinten- 
dency  who  are  principals  of  graded  schools. 

Canada. — Miss  Mareau,  a  graduate  of  the  training  school  of  Madame 
Kraus-Boelte,  of  New  York,  will  open  a  kindergarten  school  in  Toronto  in 

September.  The  Canada  School  Jotirnal  says  :  "The  appearance,  for  the 

first  time,  of  young  ladies  amongst  the  candidates  for  matriculation  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  and  their  success  in  securing  creditable  positions  on  the 
class  list,  are  events  of  no  trifling  significance.  Equally  important  is  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  of  the  University  has  atl  ength  framed  a  scheme  for  the  admis- 
sion of  ladies  to  standing  and  honors  without  compelling  them  to  take  up  all 
the  work  required  of  the  sterner  sex."  A  teacher  in  the  town  of  Percy  sus- 
pended a  pupil  for  refusing  to  testify  against  his  fellow  pupil.  The  Inspector 
of  the  district  and  the  Minister  of  Education  decided  officially  that  the  teach- 
er had  no  right  to  deprive  the  pupil  of  the  school  for  such  offense.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  of  Toronto  University  have  under  consideration  a 
scheme  for  the  institution  of  local  examinations  for  women,  under  which  a 

very  wide  latitude  with  respect  to  options  will  be  allowed.  The  new  school 

law  now  makes  the  teaching  of  drawing  compulsory  in  all  the  schools  of  Quebec. 

CHINA. — It  is  said  that  twenty-eighl  Chinese  boys  have  recently  gone  to 
English  and  French  naval  colleges,  winch  indicates  that  the  old  prejudice 
against  Europe  ^is  wearing  away — perhaps  through  the  influence  of  Japanese 
example. 

Colorado. — The  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  Denver  schools  in  1873  was 
1,17s.    It  is  now  2,078  although  the  minimum  school  age  has  been  changed 

from  five  to  six  years.  The  University  of  Colorado  opentd  the  5th  inst.  at 

Boulder,  Dr.  Jos.  A.  Sewall,  President. 

France.  — It  is  the  practice  of  the  French  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion to  send  agents,  specially  qualified,  to  foreign  countries  on  tours  of  artistic 
or  scientific  research.  In  1875  grants  were  made  for  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
eight  missions  ol  this  kind,  including  those  to  such  distant  points  as  Peru,  Al- 
aska, Central  Africa,  and  Cochin  China.  M.  Cournault  was  despatched  to 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Hungary  to  make  drawings  of  Gallic  antiquities  in 
those  countries,  and  has  brought  back  a  portfolio  which  will  go  to  enrich  the 
National  Library.  M.  Wiener  has  sent  h< ane  many  cases  ol  curiosities  illus- 
trative ol  the  early  history  ol  Peru,  to  which  great  interest  attaches,  while  Dr. 
Jobcrt  is  collecting  natural  history  specimens  in  Brazil.  M.  Fagnan  has  been 
sent  to  Uxlord  to  transcribe  in  Arabic  the  text  ot  the  work  ol  Ibn  Bassam, 
very  important  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  Spanish  Arabs.  Only 
one  copy  of  this  work  is  knuwn  to  exist.  The  first  volume  is  at  Paris,  the 
second  at  Oxford,  the  third  at  Gotha.  France  hopes  soon  to  have  a  perfect 
copy.  M.  boldi  is  on  an  inquiry  as  to  the  early  art  of  engraving  in  Loudon  ; 
M.  Hebert  on  a  geological  research  in  the  maritime  Alps;  M.  Guinet  is 
studying  on  the  spul  the  ancient  lauhs  of  China  and  Japan;  Dr.  Pielra  Santa 
is  011  sanitary  research  in  iurin.  Many  others  are  engaged  in  work  equally 
interesting  and  important.  Their  reports  are  all  submitted  to  the  head  ol  the 
department,  and  a  committee  decides  what  proportion  of  them  shall  form  a 
pan  ol  the  national  archives. 

Great  Britain. — A  vigorous  effort  is  being  made  by  the  doctors  of  medi- 
cine 111  England  to  induce  the  Senate  of  the  London  University  to  reverse  its 
decision  making  women  eligible  to  medical  degrees,  according  to  an  act  of 
Parliament.  Respecting  it  the  Spectator  very  pertinently  says;  "If  young 
medical  men  are  likely  to  have  their  prospects  ol  work  and  success  injured 
by  the  entrance  into  the  field  of  these  lemale  competitors,  it  is  clear  enough 
that  there  must  be  a  real  desire  for  the  advice  of  these  lemale  competitors,  and 
a  real  sphere.  It  is  hardly  111  the  present  day  that  a  number  ol  highly  edu- 
cated men  will  listen  to  the  advocates  of  a  new  monopoly,  and  exclude  wo- 
men from  the  exercise  ol  a  beneficent  profession  because  their  earnings  are 
likely  to  diminish  the  wages  of  men.    Literary  men  might  just  as  well  apply 


for  an  act  to  prevent  women  from  writing  novels,  or  criticisms,  or  leading  ar- 
ticles ;  yet  if  they  did,  what  contempt  the  more  educated  physicians  would 
feel  for  such  a  strange  vagary  of  selfish  fear  on  their  part.  The  argument 
from  medical  students'  self-interest  is  indeed  as  crazy  as  it  can  be.  Eilher 
they  have  nothing  to  fear,  and  then  it  should  not  be  urged  ;  or  they  have 
something  to  fear,  and  then  the  interests  of  the  public  are  opposed  to  theirs, 
and  their  selfish  claims  must  give  way."  The  cook  in  Christ  church  col- 
lege, Oxford,  gets  $1 ,500  a  year,  and  the  professor  of  poetry  $500.  The 

school  boards  of  several  large  towns  in  England  and  Scotland  have  asked  the 
national  education  authorities  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  girls  in  the  the- 
ory and  practice  of  cooking  in  the  public  day  and  evening  schools.  Three 

million  children  are  enrolled  in  the  elementary  schools  of  England,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  reaches  two  millions.  The  trustees  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  are  in  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  a  copy  of  the  largest  book  in  the 
world.  Toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  reigning  Emperor  of 
China  appointed  an  Imperial  Commission  to  reprint  in  one  vast  collection  all 
native  works  of  interest  and  importance  in  every  branch  of  literature.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  following  century  the  Commissioners  completed  their  labors, 
and  were  able  to  lay  before  the  Emperor  a  very  palpable  proof  of  their  dili- 
gence in  the  shape  of  a  compilation  consisting  of  6,109  volumes,  entitled  "Kin 
ting  Koo  kin  too  shoo  tseih  ching,"  or  "An  Illustrated  Imperial  collection  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Literature."  Only  a  small  edition  was  printed  off  in  the 
first  instance,  and  before  long  a  greater  part  of  the  copper  plates  which  had 
been  cast  for  the  undertaking  were  purloined  by  untrustworthy  officials,  and 
the  remainder  were  melted  down  and  coined  into  cash.  Accidents  by  fire 
and  by  violence  have  considerably  reduced  the  number  of  copies  of  the  impe- 
rial edition  originally  printed,  and  it  is  believed  that  only  a  comparatively  few 

now  remain  extant.  The  late  period  of  life  at  which  youths  have  recently 

gone  to  the  English  Universities  is  exciting  unfavorable  comment.  The  aver- 
age age  of  public  school  boys  beginning  residence  at  Oxford  is  now  about 
19^  to  19^,  and  the  degree  is  often  not  taken  until  23  or  24.  A  hundred 
years  ago  undergraduates  went  up  to  college  at  16  to  18. 

Illinois. — Miss  Jennie  M.  Bancroft  is  the  new  Dean  of  the  Woman's  Col- 
lege, at  Evanston.    She  will  also  give  instruction  in  French.  Professor  D. 

S.  Wentworth  has  accepted  the  position  of  principal  of  the  new  High  School 

and  Normal  Institute  at  Dalton.    The  institution  will  open  Sept.  10.  "In 

speaking  of  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Carpenter,  the  efficient  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
the  Durand  Patriot  says  :  'We  are  glad  to  state,  as  a  fact,  that  Mrs.  M.  L. 
Carpenter  will  be  a  candidate  for  reelection  to  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Winnebago  county.  She  has  filled  that  position  very  acceptably 
during  her  four  years'  administration  (one  term)  and  has,  as  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  discover,  given  universal  satisfaction  throughout  the  county.' 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  Mrs.  Carpenter  has  made  one  of  the  most  ef- 
ficient Superintendents  we  have  had,  and  we  trust  her  efforts  in  behalf  of  edu- 
cation may  be  recognized  by  a  unanimous  reelection." — Rockford  Journal. 

 The  "banner  public  school  of  the  West"  issaidtobe  the  West  Aurora 

High  School.  Four  years  ago  a  graduate  from  that  school  entered  West  Point 
Military  Academy,  and  this  summer  graduated,  ranking  number  12  in  a  class 
of  76.  And  now  another  graduate  has  obtained  an  appointment  from  Aurora, 
and  the  friends  of  the  school  are  jubilant.  The  Galesburg  Republican- 
Register  says  that  at  last  accounts  the  Beardstown  School  Board  had  balloted 
seventy  times  for  a  city  school  superintendent  without  effecting  a  choice.  The 

candidates  must  think  their  existence  depends  upon  an  election  there.  

Superintendent  Etter  decides  in  a  case  brought  before  him  that,  under  the 
school  law,  a  school  treasurer  cannot  legally  pay  an  order  issued  by  school  di- 
rectors to  pay  a  teacher,  when  the  teacher's  certificate  has  been  revoked  and 

notice  thereof  given  them.  J.  K.    Gowdy,  of  Monmouth,  was  chosen 

School  Principal  by  the  Board  ol  Education,  at  Beardstown,  on  the  ninety- 
ninth  ballot.  Charles  W.  Rolf,  ol  Aurora,  takes  the  schools  at  Kankakee. 

Indiana. — The  next  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  will  be 

held  in  Indianapolis,  December  26,  27,  28,  1877.  At  the  June  election  of 

county  superintendtnls,  the  whole  number — ninety-two,  were  reelected  except 

twenty-seven.  Examination  for  state  certificates  will  be  held  during  the 

holidays.  Allred  Kunimer,  Supt.,  and  James  Du  .^hane,  Principal,  remain 

at  SwUih  Bend.    Salaries  remain  the  same  as  la^t  year. 

Iuwa. — S.  T.  Ballard  has  been  nominated  for  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  by  the  Greenback  party.  Win.  E.deu  remains  at  Indepen- 
dence;  salary  $1,500.  The  Iowa  State  Normal  School,  at  Cedar  Falls,  has 

graduated  a  cla^s  ol  lour  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  its  existence.  In  the 
Normal  Department  155  students  were  enrolled,  the  average  attendance  being 
100  each  term.  J.  C.  Gilchrist  is  Principal.  List  of  spelling  words  pre- 
pared by  A.  H.  Porter,  and  pronounced  to  the  teachers  ol  th  Bioomfield,  la., 
Normal  Institute.  A  copy  of  The  Educational  Weekly  was  offered  to 
the  persons  who  would  make  no  error.  Vermilion,  ecstasy,  prophesy,  erasi- 
ble,  ninetieth,  physicked,  license,  supersede,  intelligible,  ineligible,  inflamma- 
tion, refilled,  benefited,  worshiped,  obeisance,  offensive,  pease,  trisyllable,  pic- 
calilli, dissyllable,  clef.  Webster's  Unabridged  was  used  as  authority.  Three 
appeals  were  taken  and  sustained  as  decided  by  the  pronouncer.    No  one 

won  the  prize.  Ex-president  Thacher  has  accepted  a  call  to  become  pastor 

ot  the  Congregational  church  of  Iowa  City. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Porter's  institute  notes,  published  last  week,  continue  : 

— At  Ottumwa  Supt.  Clay  Wood  is  at  the  head  of  the  county  schools,  and 
Prof.  A.  W  .  Smart,  if  Bowdoin  College,  is  superintendent  ol  city  schools. 
Mis-.  Clay,  of  Mass.,  is  an  able  instructor  and  a  lady  of  high  literary  culture. 
We  had  the  pleasure  of  acquaintance  with  Messrs.  Holland,  Holhngsworth, 
and  Criswell,  and  Miss  W.  M.  Morrill,  of  Bentonsport,  lately  from  the  state  of 
Maine  ;  150  enrolled.  At  a  prize  reading  on  the  closing  day,  Miss  Bogan 
bore  off  the  honors  out  of  a  class  of  ten. 
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— Prof.  A.  Axline,  of  Bloomfield,  and  Supt.  Jenkins,  of  Davis  County,  gave 
us  a  hearty  reception  at  the  Bloomfield  Normal.  Mr.  Axline  has  been  for 
several  years  the  President  of  the  Southern  Iowa  Normal  and  Scientific  Insti- 
tute. For  want  of  funds  it  has  recently  suspended  operation,  and  the  profes- 
sor has  charge  of  a  new  enterprise  which  bids  fair  to  afford  all  of  the  partici- 
pants a  rich  return.  A  colony  of  Bloomfield  people,  marshaled  by  the  pro- 
fessor, will  locate  in  the  wilds  of  Kansas,  organize  a  new  county,  establish 
the  county  seat,  erect  churches  and  schools  and  make  for  themselves  homes, 
and  invite  immigration.  We  expect  to  hear  of  a  first-class  school  being  or- 
ganized there  before  1 878.  Address  Prof.  A.  Axline,  Iuka  box,  Hutchinson, 
Kan.  One  hundred  and  eighty-one  teachers'  names  enrolled  at  this  institute. 
One  of  the  finest  public  school  buildings  is  here  seen.  We  have  not  the 
names  of  those  who  assisted  in  the  institute  here  except  that  of  J.  C.  Dun- 
lavy,  of  Drakesville.  Prof.  D.  is  an  energetic  and  live  teacher.  Twenty-five 
words  in  common  use  were  pronounced  to  the  teachers  here,  and  a  lady 
by  the  name  of  Harris  spelled  all  but  one.  The  WEEKLY  was  offered  to  the 
person  who  would  make  no  mistake. 

— About  300  subscriptions  for  The  Educational  Weekly  have  been 
secured  by  your  humble  servant  during  this  little  sally.  We  have  had  alto- 
gether a  pleasant  time.  We  have  met  two  lady  superintendents  ;  two  gentle- 
men supts.,  each  having  lost  an  arm  ;  and  one,  Mr.  Clay  Wood,  is  blind. 
Logan  and  Onawa  published  each  a  daily  paper,  and  Red  Oak  and  Osceola 
held  one  session  a  day  only. 

Michigan. — Mrs.  S.  A.  Crane,  who  has  for  many  years  held  a  prominent 
position  in  the  Ann  Arbor  public  schools,  has  accepted  the  position  of  pre- 
ceptress of  the  Houghton  High  School  at  a  salary  of  $800.  C.  T.  Beatty 

takes  charge  of  the  High  School  at  East  Saginaw  next  year.    He  has  been 

principal  of  the  High  School  at  Coldwater  for  the  past  five  years.  The 

Michigan  Military  Academy  will  be  opened  at  Orchard  Lake,  Oakland  coun- 
ty, September  19.  The  location  is  one  of  the  finest  and  best  in  the  state  for 
such  an  institution.  It  is  designed  to  fit  young  men  for  college  or  practical 
life,  and  is  under  the  management  of  a  competent  superintendent — Major 

Rogers,  of  Detroit.  Prof.  A.  Hennequin,  late  of  the  University,  is  to 

have  the  position  of  professor  of  modern  languages  and  literature  at  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  located  at  Orchard  Lake,  near  Pontiac.  The  new  dormitory 

of  the  Agricultural  College  is  being  pushed  rapidly  toward  completion,  and 
will  be  ready  for  occupation  in  a  few  weeks.    A  very  large  freshman  class  is 

expected  next  term.  Prof.  J.  C.  Watson,  of  the  University,  has  announced 

the  discovery  of  another  planet,  in  the  constellation  Capricorn,  shining  like  a 
star  of  the  tenth  magnitude.  Judge  Huntington  has  not  yet  given  his  decis- 
ion in  the  Laboratory  suit.  Horace  Phillips  takes  the  superintendency  at 

Grand  Haven,  after  a  service  of  three  years  in  St.  Clair,  during  which  time 
the  school  has  graduated  three  classes ;  the  class  this  year  numbered  ten,  it 

being  the  largest  ever  graduated  in  the  school  at  one  time.  N.  L.  Downie, 

of  Holland,  has  contended  earnestly  and  successfully  for  the  High  School, 
of  which  he  was  principal,  but  the  numerous  friends  of  the  Preparatory  De- 
partment of  Hope  College,  at  that  place,  preferred  that  some  less  enterprising 
person  should  occupy  the  position  of  principal  of  the  High  School,  and  there- 
fore secured  his  removal.    He  is  still  without  an  appointment. 

Minnesota. — The  annual  reunion  of  the  alumni  of  the  Normal  School  at 
Winona  was  held  Aug.  21,  About  100  graduates  were  present,  and  a  good 
time  was  had.  Prof.  J.  C.  Pickert,  of  Winona,  was  elected  President,  Prof. 
Morey,  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  Prof.  Boutelle  Recording  Secretary 
and  Treasurer.  In  the  evening  about  200  persons  partook  of  a  repast  richly 
iurnished,  and  numerous  toasts  were  made  and  responded  to.  Hon.  Thos. 
Simpson  stated  that  the  Normal  School  building  had  been  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  $140,000.  A  museum  has  been  collected  having  a  money  value  of 
$10,000.  In  thirteen  years  an  aggregate  sum  of  $136,000  has  been  expended 
in  the  school.  The  annual  running  expenses  of  the  school  are  now  about 
$14,000  ;  302  students  have  taken  the  full  course  and  graduated  ;  1,960  have 
received  instruction  in  the  institution  during  its  existence  ;  1,100  student 
teachers  have  gone  out  to  do  more  or  less  teaching  in  the  schools  of  the  coun- 
try. The  citizens  of  Winona  gave  $36,000  toward  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing ;  they  have  paid  in  tuition  during  thirteen  years,  $36,000.  The  open- 
ing of  the  St.  Cloud  Normal  School  showed  an  enrollment  of  81  in  the  Nor- 
mal, and  40  in  the  Model  Department.   The  standard  of  qualifications  as 

shown  at  the  examinations  was  higher  than  usual.  Prof.  E.  A.  Parkes, 

principal  of  the  Union  School  at  St.  Cloud,  is  from  New  York.    Patrick  Gor- 


man, principal  of  the  Independent  district  at  the  same  place,  has  been  com- 
mitting matrimony  during  the  vacation.  A  feature  of  interest  in  this  state  is 

the  practice  of  the  teachers  of  Stearns  County  holding  local  or  neighborhood 
associations,  beginning  with  a  lecture  on  Thursday  evening,  and  continuing 
through  Friday  evening.  By  a  common  understanding  all  schools  of  the 
neighborhood  close  Friday,  and  parents  and  teachers  give  the  day  to  school 
affairs.  A  prominent  agent  in  this  excellent  work  is  Prof.  D.  L.  Kiehle,  prin- 
cipal of  the  State  Normal  School  at  St.  Cloud,  who  frequently  gives  a  lecture 
and  assists  in  institute  work. 

Ohio. — An  indication  of  the  relative  estimate  placed  upon  the  services  of 
male  and  female  principals  of  schools  may  be  found  in  the  action  of  the 
Board  of  Education  at  Toledo.  In  arranging  the  schedule  of  salaries  for  the 
next  year  they  directed  that  if  a  male  principal  should  be  employed  for  the 
Webster  Grammar  School  he  should  be  paid  $1,000,  but  if  a  female  were  em- 
ployed she  should  be  paid  but  $800.  The  trustees  of  the  Agricultural  and 

Mechanical  College  have  abolished  the  chair  of  political  economy  and  civil 
polity,  and  established  a  school  of  mines  and  mining  engineering,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly.  Prof.  Henry  Newton  was  elected 

to  the  chair.  Respecting  the  two  candidates  for  State  School  Commissioner 

in  Ohio,  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  says  :  "Joseph  F.  Lukens,  Republican 
candidate  for  School  Commissioner  in  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Burns,  the  Democratic 
candidate,  lived  as  boys  on  the  same  eighty  acres  of  land  near  Hoskinsville. 
The  parents  of  Lukens  moved  into  one  cabin  when  he  was  six  weeks  old.and 
about  the  same  time  the  parents  of  Burns  moved  into  a  cabin  near  when  their 
boy  was  six  weeks  old.  The  boys  grew  up  together.  Lukens  served  as  a 
soldier  in  the  Union  army  ;  Burns  as  a  soldier  in  the  rebel  army.  Lukens  is 
a  teacher  of  large  experience,  and  there  ought  not  to  be  much  doubt  of  his 
election." 


PERSONAL  ITEMS. 


A J.  ANDERSON,  late  principal  of  the  Portland,  Oregon,  High  School, 
,    becomes  President  of  Washington  Territorial  University,  at  Seattle. 

 C.  M.  Crow,  late  of  Pennsylvania,  takes  the  schools  at  Elmwood,  111. 

Mr.  Crow  is  a  scholar  of  fine  attainments,  having  spent  two  years  studying  in 

Germany.  Prof.  O.  R.  Smith,  of  Sparta,  Wis.,  was  accidentally  shot  and 

killed  a  few  days  ago  at  Pole  Grove,  Jackson  County,  40  miles  north  of 
Sparta.  He  was  going  out  to  hunt,  according  to  his  custom.  A  few  days  be- 
fore, he  had  been  at  Black  River  Falls  conducting  an  institute  with  Prof. 
DeLa  Matyr.  In  his  death  Wisconsin  loses  one  of  her  most  valiant  and 
valued  educators.  Sarah  E.  Wilts e,  of  Corunna,  Mich.,  goes  to  Spring- 
field, in  this  state,  to  take  charge  of  a  kindergarten.  J.  B.  Leslie,  of  the 

Albion,  Ind.,  Public  schools,  and  Miss  Annie  G.  Sleeper,  of  Fort  Wayne, 
were  married  Aug.  28. 


CHICAGO  NOTES. 


SEVERAL  new  rooms  have  been  rented  by  the  Board  of  Education  for 
the  primary  departments  of  the  public  schools.  A  third  teacher  of  the 

German  language  has  been  employed  by  the  Board.  Evening  schools  will 

be  opened  the  10th  inst.  Several  years  ago  Mr.  C.  N.  Holden  contributed 

the  sum  of  $1,000,  to  be  paid  in  annual  installments  of  $100  to  the  School 
Board,  for  purchasing  text-books.  The  money  was  deposited  in  the  State 
Savings  Institution,  and  as  only  $300  has  been  paid,the  Board  considers  itself 

$700  out.  The  following  report  on  heating  and  ventilating  school  rooms 

was  adopted  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  :  "Your  committee- 
call  attention  to  their  experience  in  regard  to  heating  and  ventilating.  The  \ 
heating  by  hot  air  furnaces  has  in  almost  all  cases  proved  a  failure,  for  the 
reason  that  when  the  weather  is  coldest  they  give  the  least  heat,  and  that  the 
air  is  so  dry  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  teachers  and  pupils.  Fre- 
quent dismissals  of  schools  have  been  occasioned  by  this  cause,  and  your  com- 
mittee therefore  recommend  that  steam-heating  be  adopted  in  all  the  build- 
ings to  be  erected  hereafter,  and  that  stoves  be  put  in  place  of  furnaces  wher- 
ever they  are  now  in  use  and  fail  to  give  satisfaction.  It  may  also  be  desira- 
ble to  consider  the  propriety  of  putting  up  school  buildings  larger  than  the 
twelve-room  ones  lately  adopted,  in  order  to  reduce  the  proportionate  ex- 
pense of  steam-heating. 


TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE. 


Advertisements  under  this  head  five  cents  a  line,  by 
count,  each  insertion.  No  advertisement  will  be  inserted 
for  less  than  one  dollar,  -which  amount  must  be  paid  in 
advance. 


AN  EXPERIENCED    TEA  CHER,  graduate  of 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale,  desires  an  instruc- 
torship  in  Chemistry  and  Natural  Sciences.    Best  of 
references.    Address  M.  F.,  Box  65,  Northampton,  Mass. 

A  TEACHER,  qualified  to  teach  the  Sciences  and  Math- 
jf-^     ematics,  who  has  had  three  years'  experience  as  dis- 
ciplinarian in  a  Female  College,  and  can  give  the 
best  of  references,  will  teach  for  a  small  salary  the  coming 
year.   Address  S.  S.,  care  of  The  Educational  Weekly. 

A  GRADUATE  and  teacher  of  several  years' experi- 
ence  as  Principal  of  a  Normal  and  College  Prepara- 
tory School  in  Ohio,  desires  a  position  in  one  of  the 
Western  States  as  principal  or  teacher.     Satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  past  success  can  be  given.    Address  P.  P.  DODGE, 
Eagleville,  Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio.  [In] 


ELOCUTION  SCIENTIFICALLY  TAUGHT. 

S.  S.  HAMILL    Author  of  "The  Science  of  Elocu- 
'  tion,"  and  Professor  of  English  Lit- 
erature, Rhetoric,  and  Elocution, 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE, 

will  give  private  instruction  in  Vocal  Culture,  Reading, 
Speaking,  and  Gesticulation.  Special  courses  for  ministers, 
lawyers  and  those  wishing  to  prepare  themselves  for  Pro- 
fessional, Readers  or  Instructors  of  Reading  in  Colleges 
and  High  Schools.  Send  for  circulars  containing  diagrams 
of  the  principles  of  expression.    Address  Jacksonville,  111. 

ZIVE  AGENTS  IVANTED  to  sell  Dr.  Chase's  Reci- 
pes; or  Information  for  Everybody,  in  every  county 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Enlarged  by  the 
publisher  to  648  pages.  It  contains  over  2000  household 
recipes,  and  is  suited  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  society. 
A  wonderful  book,  and  a  household  necessity.  It  sells  at 
sight.  Greatest  inducements  ever  offered  to  book  agents. 
Sample  copies  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  fc.oo.  Exclusive 
territory  given.  Agents  more  than  double  their  money. 
Address  Dr.  Chase's  Steam  Printing  House,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan.  [0] 


TUFTS  COLLEGE, 

Elmer  H.  Capen,  Prest.    College  Hill,  Mass. 


Offers  superior  inducements  to  young  men  seeking  a  thor- 
ough Classical  or  Scientific  education.  Its  location  (within 
four  miles  of  Boston  by  rail)  unites  the  cultivating  influence 
of  the  city  with  the  retirement  of  the  country. 

Expenses  moderate.  Liberal  aid  to  needy  students  by 
scholarships  and  gratuities.  Four  courses  of  study  are  of- 
fered : 

I.  The  usual  Academic  course  of  four  years  for  the  de- 
gree of  A.  B. 

II.  A  Philosophical  course  of  four  years  for  the  degree  of 
B.  Ph.  (The  same  as  I.,  with  Modern  Languages  and  Elect- 
ive work  in  the  place  of  Greek.) 

III.  An  Engineering course  of  three  years  for  the  degree 

of  C.  E 

IV.  A  Theological  course  (Tufts  Divinity  School)  of  three 
ycirs  for  graduates — four  years  for  all  others — for  the  degree 

of  B.  D. 

Examinations  for  admission  June  21st  and  Sept.  18th. 
For  catalogue  or  additional  information,  address 

Prof.  CHARLES  E.  FAY.  Secy, 
[unj  College  Hill,  Macs. 
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The  Cheapest  and  Best  School  Books. 


New  Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  Copy  Books. 

Used  exclusively  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Toledo,  Louisville,  Pittsburgh, 
and  more  than  all  others'  throughout  the  States  and  Territories. 

Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  Copy-Books,  12  Nos.  I  Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  New  Manual  of  Penmanship, 

Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  Primary  Tracing  Books,  Nos.  j  Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  New  Tablets. 
1  and  2. 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  NEW  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING  SERIES. 

Free  Hand  Series,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6.  I  Perspective,  No.  10. 

Geometric  Series,  Nos.  7  and  8.  1   Primary  Drawing  Cards,  3  sets,  192  examples. 

Model  and  Object,  No.  9. 

TEACHERS'  GUIDE  TO  PRIMARY  CARDS. 

This  neat  volume  abounds  in  practical  methods  and  model  lessons,  suited  to  give  life  and  spirit  to  the  drawing  exercises. 
It  is  beautifully  illustrated,  and  artistic  throughout. 

TEACHERS'  MANUAL  TO  DRAWING-BOOKS. 

This  guide-book  stands  without  an  equal  in  extent,  attractiveness,  and  artistic  beauty.  It  contains  581  illustrations, 
and  is  a  work  valuable  alike  to  the  teacher,  draughtsman,  architect,  and  student  of  ornamental  and  industrial  art. 

ROLFE  cV  GILLETS  CAMBRIDGE  COURSE  OF  PHYSICS,  REVISED. 

Natural  Philosophy,  450  pages.  I  Hand  Book,  Philosophy,  (short  course)  328  pages. 

Chemistry,  439  pages.  j  Hand  Book,  Chemistry,  209  pages. 

Astronomy,  with  17  star  maps,  383  pages.  I  Hand  Book,  Astronomy,  with  17  Star  Maps,  217  pages. 

HANSON'S  LATIN,  REVISED. 

Latin  Prose,  with  Latin  and  English  Vocabulary,  761  pages.  I  Cicero,  with  Latin  and  English  Vocabulary,  515  pages. 
Caesar,  with  Latin  and  English  Vocabulary,  452  pages.  I 

CROSBY'S  GREEK,  REVISED  EDITION. 

Greek  Grammar.  I  Anabasis,  seven  Books,  notes,  complete  Lexicon,  parallel 

First  four  Books  Anabasis,  with  complete  Lexicon,  and  1         sections — Crosby,  Goodwin,  and  Hadley. 
parallel  sections— Crosby,  Goodwin,  and  Hadley.  |  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Text  only,  new  plates. 

PATTERSON'S  COMPLETE  COMPOSITION  BOOK. 

No.  1,  Quarto,  36  pages,  flexible  cover,  with  text  and  blanks.  I  No.  4,  Quarto,  108  pages,  bound  in  cloth,   leather  backs, 
No.  2,  Quarto,  60  pages,  board  cover,  with  text  and  blanks.  1         with  text  and  blanks. 
No.  3,  Quarto,  84  pages,  bound  in  cloth,  with  text  and  bl'ks'.  | 

DINSMORE'S  BLANKS,  FOR  SPELLING,  DEFINING,  AND  SENTENCE-  WRITING. 

No.  r,  For  Spelling    'ords,  single  or  double  ruled)")  • 
No.  2,  Words  and  Definitions,  >  The  cheapest  and  best  published. 

No.  3,  Words,  Definitions  and  Sentence  Building,  ) 

SSf  For  sample  copies,  introduction  and  exchange  rates,  address 

POTTER,  AINSWORTH  &  CO., 

25  Washington  St. ,  Chicago,  or  53  John  St.,  New  York.  [ae-U-lp] 

W.  M.  SCRIBNER,  \  General  Agents, 
 J.  J.  DINSMORE,   /  Chicago. 


Philosophical  Apparatus 


E.  S.  RITCHIE  &  SONS,  Boston,  Mass., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PHIL  OSOPHICAL  INS  TP  UMENTS 

include  in  their  list  all  apparatus  or  the  practical  illustra- 
tion of  the 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCES. 
Their  catalogue  contains  testimonials  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished professors  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED. 

E.  S.  Ritchie  &  Sons  have  been  appointed  agents  by  J 
Browning,  London ;  Rudolph  Kcenig  and  J.  Duboscq 
Paris,  makers  of  Optical,  Acoustic,  and  Electrical  Appa 
ratus  ;  and  Carl  Zeiss,  Jena,  maker  of  Microscopes,  and  re 
ceive  orders  from  schools  and  colleges  to  import  goods  Free 
of  Duty,  and  at  Manufacturers'  Prices. 

Ritchie's  Catalogue  of  Philsophical  Apparatus,  illustrated, 
price  15  cents,  sent  on  application.  (When  writing  please 
mention  this  journal.)  [ua] 

/MPORTANT  TO  TEA  CHERS. — We  want  reliable, 
wide-awake  men  and  women  in  every  neighborhood, 
township,  county,  and  state  in  the  West,  to  sell  an  ar- 
ticle that  has  only  to  be  exhibited  in  order  to  secure  a  ready 
and  profitable  sale.  We  have  lately  become  sole  proprietors 
of  the  Photographic  Family  Record,  for  all  of  the  Western 
and  Southern  states.  The  size  of  the  engraving  is  20x24 
inches.  Nothing  like  it  ever  offered  to  the  public.  A  rare 
chance  to  make  money.  Teachers  will  find  it  easy  to  double 
their  wages  by  spending  a  few  hours  each  week  canvassing 
their  neighborhood.  We  will  send  a  sample  record  to  any 
one  who  desires  to  work,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  50  cents, 
which  is  one-third  the  retail  price.  We  especially  call  upon 
teachers  to  engage  in  the  sale  of  this  Family  Record,  and 
solicit  their  correspondence.  For  full  description  of  Record 
—terms  to  agents,  circulars,  and  a  complete  outfit — address 
Photographic  Record  Co.,  Room  6, 148  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago.  111.  [tf] 


BOOKS  OF  MERIT 

For  Colleges,  Academies,  and  Higher  Schools. 

The  Primer  0/ Political  Economy.  In  Sixteen  Definitions 
and  Forty  Propositions.  By  A.  B.  Mason  and  J.  J.  La- 
lor.  i2mo  cloth.  Price  75  cents.  Sent  by  mail,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  price. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  your  (the  authors')  views  are  ex- 
pressed with  great  neatness  and  precision,  and  the  outlines 
of  the  subject  brought  within  small  compass,  without  mak- 
ing the  treatise  too  dry  to  be  valuable.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  primers  of  this  sort  are  the  beginning  of  an  era  in  which 
the  knowledge  which  is  most  valuable  to  the  human  kind, 
shall  be  brought  within  the  leisure  time  of  those  who  now 
never  look  at  anything  more  than  a  partisan  presentation  of 
any  subject." — Prest.  White,  Cornell  University. 

Manual  0/ the  V  ertebrates  of  the  Northern  United  States. 
Including  the  district  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and 
north  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  exclusive  of  Ma- 
rine species.  By  D.  S.  Jordan,  M.  S.,  M.  D.  i2mo., 
cloth,  leather  back.  Price,  $2.00.  Sent  by  mail,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  price. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  reduce  the  labor  of  classi- 
fying and  ascertaining  names  of  specimens  to  a  minimum, 
and  to  fill  a  place  in  the  study  of  our  animals,  that  Gray's 
Manual  of  Botany  has  so  long  filled  in  the  study  of  our 
plants.  The  book  contains,  in  addition  to  the  descriptive 
part,  a  full  Glossary  of  the  technical  terms  contained  in  it, 
and  also  contoins  a  full  "Nomenclator"  or  account  of  the 
derivations  of  the  scientific  names  applied  to  our  animals, 
and  that  this  is  a  very  important  feature,  every  teacher  m 
Zoology  will  recognize  at  once.  The  work  contains  des- 
criptions of  817  species,  representing  116  families,  and  to 
obtain  descriptions  of  all  these  one  would  have  to  wander 
through  nearly  a  thousand  dollars  worth  of  books. 

We  also  keep  a  full  stock  of  all  Text-books  in  use,  and  in- 
vite correspondence. 

JANSEN,  M'CLURG  &  CO., 

in  and  rrg  State  Street  CHICAGO. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF 

ELOCUTION  AND  ORATORY, 

1418  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

For  clergymen,  lawyers,  teachers,  and  all  classes  of  ad- 
vanced students.  Two  departments.  The  course  in  elocu- 
tion bears  upon  conversation,  voice,  action,  reading,  dra- 
matic recitation,  and  oratory.  The  literary  course  includes 
conversation,  analysis  of  language,  history,  rhetoric,  liter- 
ature, logic,  compcsition,  criticism,  and  oratory.  May  be 
pursued  together  or  separately.  Chartered  1875.  Grants 
diplomas.  Send  for  catalogue, 
[lrj  J.  W.  SHOEMAKER,  A.  M.,  President. 


Olney's  Elements  of  Arithmetic  contains 
enough  arithmetic  for  a  good  English  edu- 
cation, or  for  admission  to  any  college. 

en  tal  and  Written  arithmetic  are  not 
sandwiched,  nor  treated  as  if  there  were 
two  kinds  ;  but  Olney's  plan  is  to  unify  the 
subject. 

The  stages  of  mental  growth  are  recog- 
nized. In  earlier  stages  definitions  and 
rules  are  reached  by  brief,  simple  induc- 
tions; later,  statements  are  given  first  and 
followed  by  illustrations,  demonstrations, 
etc.;  later,  the  pupil  is  required  to  form 
his  own  definitions.  If  the  pupil  has  more 
mental  ability  after  three  or  five  years  of 
study,  he  should  be  so  treated. 

Olney's  definitions  are  unique.  See 
those  for  Arithmetic,  Numeration,  Deci- 
mal Fractions,  Bank  Discount,  etc. 

Many  important  practical  subjects  are 
treated  which  have  been  strangely  overlook- 
ed in  other  treatises,  e.g.,  "  Trade  Dis- 
count," "Making  Change,"  "Lumber- 
man's Rules,  "  etc.,  and  examples  in  Dis- 
count, of  common  occurrence  in  business 
life,  which  are  not  found  in  other  arithme- 
tics. 

As  few  rules  as  possible  are  given,  that 
pupils  may  be  trained  to  apply  general 
principles. 

The  old  method  of  subdividing  into 
"cases"  has  been  avoided.  The  principles 
underlying  the  process  are  to  be  taught  in- 
stead. 

All  obsolete  and  useless  matter  has  been 
avoided. 


Colton 's new  Geographies 

The  nezv  edition  has  been  elegantly  re-illustrated  by 
pictures  which  bring  out  the  leading  points  and  animal  life 
of  each  section. 

The  Maps  have  all  been  Pe-engraved, 

and  every  place  the  scholar  must  find  is  now  in  black-faced 

type- 

They  have  three  full  sets  of  Maps, — Study,  Railroad,  and 
Reference,  all  distinct. 
It  is  the  best  and  cheapest  series  in  the  market. 

The  New  Introductory  Geography, 

For  first  introduction,  50  ctsl 

The  Common  School, 

For  introduction,  $1.08 
"  "  Without  reference  maps,  95Cts 

Specimen  pages  sent  on  application. 

SHELDON  &  COMPANY, 

 117  and  119  State  Street,  CHICAGO. 

ESTABLISHED  1846. 

h  arrTson's 

WRITING  INKS! 

AND  MUCILAGE. 

THE  BEST  hiTthe  MARKET 

For  sale  by  all  leading  stationers  and 

HARRISON  IKK  CO., 

[lh]  9  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

EDWARDS'  DAILY  RECORD 

(A  Class-book  and  Register  combined.) 
Price  75  cents,  and  The  Educational  Weekly  one  year, 

Send  to  W.  L.  KLEIN, 

[In]  170  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 

Cf  A.  LANTRY  &  CO.,  Booksellers,  177  North  Clark 
/       St.,  Chicago,  111.    Books  sent  by  mail  free  of  charge 
*    on  receipt  of  retail  price.     Discount  to  teachers. 
Correspondence  solicited  [o] 
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BRADBURY'S  ELEMENTARY 

Geometry  &  Trigonometry 

Wholesale  price,  $1. 08.     Introductory  price,  go  cts.     Exchange  price,  68  cts. 

Adopted  May  10,  1877,  for  All  the  High  Schools  in  the  City  of  Chicago.  Adopted 
Aug.  7,  1877,  for  the  City  of  Columbus,  Ohio.     Also  adopted  for  seven  of 
the  eight  High  Schools  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

The  Geometry  and  Trigonometry  are  also  published  in  separate  volumes,  for  the  convenience  of  schools.  Wholesale 
price  of  each  volume,  72  cts.    Introduction,  60  cts.    Exchange,  45  cts. 


BRADBURY'S  EATON'S  ALGEBRA. 

Wholesale  price,  qo  cts.    Introduction  price,  7j  cts.    Exchange  price,  j6  cts . 

Adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  the  eight  High  Schools  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

The  above  books  in  the  EATON  &  BRADBURY  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES,  though  recently  published,  are  one 
or  both  adopted  and  used  in  the  cities  of  New  England,  aggregating  more  than  five-sixths  of  the  total  city  population. 
They  contain  several  new  and  original  features,  which  specially  adapt  them  to  the  latest  and  most  approved  methods  of 
teaching. 

The  particular  attention  of  educators  is  invited  to  these  books.  Specimen  copies  sent  for  examination  on  receipt  of 
Exchange  price. 

Thompson,  Brown  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston. 

JUST  OUT. 


Ray's  New  Arithmetics. 

We  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  these  favorite  text-books,  in  their 
neiu  dress,  are  now  ready 

IN  A  NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION. 

Changes  in  methods  of  instruction,  and  in  the  manner  of  conducting 
commercial  transactions,  and  especially  in  Business  Arithmetic,  have  been 
carefully  noted,  and  the  NEW  EDITION  will  be  found  fully  up  to  the 
times — 

THE  LATEST,  CHEAPEST,  AND  BEST. 

TO  TEACHERS. 

Those  who  desire  to  use  the  Improved  Edition,  must  order  their  dealers 
to  specify 

NEW  EDITION, 

otherwise  the  old  edition,  which  is  still  continued  in  publication,  zvill  be  sent. 


Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

CINCINNATI  AND  NEW  YORK. 


C.  KOCH, 

ARCHITECT  AND  SUPERINTENDENT , 

School  Architecture  a  Specialty. 

Corner  Wisconsin  Street  and  Broadway, 
Pfister's  Block,         tf  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


*rnO  <T  ~rADA  Y  SURE  made  by  agents  sell- 
J\  J  (_J  p;  y>  ^  <  ing  our  Chromos,  Crayons,  and  Re- 
^  ^     *-s     ward  Motto,  Scripture  Text,  Trans- 

parent,  Picture  and  Chromo  Cards.  100  samples,  worth  $4, 
sent  postpaid  for  75c.  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  J.  H. 
BUFFORD'S  SONS,  Boston.    Estab'd  .830.  (hy) 

Agents'  G  uide,  3  mos.  10cu.  James  P.  Scott,  69  Dearbornst. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Established  in  1837. 
Superior  Bell*  or  Copper  and  Tin,  mounted 
Willi  llle  best  Salary  llanqings.  tor  Churches, 
Schools,  Farms.  Factories.  Court-houses,  Fire 
Alarms.  Tower  Clocks  etc.  Fully  Warranted. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free. 
Vanduzeu  &  Tift,  102  &  104  E.  Second  St.,Cin. 


1\  /f  ENEEL  YS'  BELLS,  for  Churches,  etc.,  known  to 
lyl     the  public  sin  :e   1826,  are   made  only  at  "  THE 
MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDER Y,"  West  Troy, 
N.Y.  New  Patent  Mountings.  Cataloeuesfree.  No  agencies 

'-pHE  NEW  EDUCATION.    Monthly.    Devoted  to 
j[      Kindergarten  Culture  and  Hygiene  in  Home  and 
School.  Edit  ,W.  N.  Hailmann.    50  cents  p.  ann. 
Pubs.,  Hailmann  &  Dcarflinger,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  [hnj 


THE  THREE 
Leading  Grammars 

IN  AMERICA  ! 


Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar. 

This  book,— emphatically  endorsed,  and  almost  univer- 
sally used  in  the  leading  classical  schools  in  America,— has 
just  been  revised,  enlarged,  and  greatly  improved  in  both 
typography  and  subject-matter. 

"  I  believe  that  in  its  present  greatly  improved  issue,  it 
approximates  more  nearly  to  a  perfect  Latin  Grammar  than 
any  other  before  the  public."— Dr.  C.  S.  Richards,  formerly 
Prin.  Kimball  Union  Acad.,  Meriden,  N.  H. 

"  P  rom  a  careful  examination  of  the  new  edition,  I  am 
prepared  to  say  that  I  regard  it  as  decidedly  the  best  of  the 
Latin  Grammars  now  in  use  in  this  country." — J.  M.  Whi- 
ton,  Ph.  D.,  Prin.  Wilhston  Sem.,  E.  Hampson,  Mass. 

"Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar  received  in  its  first 
editions  (1872',  remarkable  and  extensive  use.  In  the  edi- 
tion just  issued  (1877)  »'  advances  as  much  upon  itselt  as 
then  upon  its  rivals.  It  has  been  used  in  Phillips  Academy 
for  four  years  past,  and  1  have  carefully  read  tr  -  evision. 
It  is  improved  in  all  respects." — C.  F.  P.  Bancroft,  Ph,  D., 
Prin.  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 

"We  have  had  in  use  in  the  Adams  Academy,  since  it  was 
opened  in  1872,  the  Latin  Grammar  of  Messrs.  Allen  & 
Greenough.    i  have  regarded  it  as  the  best  Latin  Grammar 

for  school  use  published  in  this  country  I  consider 

this  new  edition  as  a  great  improvement  upon  the  former 
ones." — Dr.  Wm.  R.  Dimmock,  Adams  Academy,  Quincy. 

Goodwhi 's  Greek  Grammar, 

With  White's  or  Leighton's  Greek  Lessons,  and  Good- 
win's Greek  Reader,  is  used  in  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  in  the  United  States. 

Whitney 's  Essentials  of  English  Grammar. 

Although  but  a  few  months  before  the  public,  it  has  been 
adopted  by  the  states  of  Louisiana  and  Kansas,  the  cities  of 
New  Orleans,  La.;  Brooklyn,  Syracuse,  and  Utica,  N.  Y.; 
Jersey  City  and  Camden,  N.  J.,  and  in  over  one  hundred 
places  of  less  importance. 

"Admirably  adapted  for  the  u:es  to  which  he  proposes  that 
it  shall  be  9ut." — Chas.  W.  L.io:,  Pres.  of  Harvard  Univ. 

"I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  be  ore  saw  an  English  gram- 
mar which  I  would  permit  my  children  to  look  into,  so  great, 
the  chance  has  been  that  they  would  learn  nothing  or  be 
taught  something  false." — F.  J.  Child,  Prof,  of  Eng.  Lit,, 
Haivard  University. 

"The  English  grammar  of  the  future."— New  England 
Journal  of  Education. 

"By  far  the  best  English  grammar  for  the  use  of  schools 
that  1  have  ever  seen."— Rev.  Thos.  Hill,  D.  D.,  Ex-Pres. 
Harvard  Univ. 

"Incomparably  superior  to  any  school  grammar  known  to 
me." — Thos.  W.  Higginson,  Newport,  R.  I. 

To  be  Published  early  in  September: 

Elements  of  Geometry.  ByG.  A.  Wentworth,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Six  Weeks  Preparation  for  Reading  Casar  By  the  Prin- 
cipal of  a  leading  Academy  in  New  England. 

Parallel  Rules  0/  Latin  and  Greek  Syntax.  By  Teachers 
in  Williston  Seminary. 
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Editorial. 


IN  the  suggestive  address  of  President  Newell  at  Louisville,  oc- 
curs the  sentiment  that, 

"The  true  theory"  of  a  common  school  programme  is  that  every 
step  shall  be  the  best  possible  preparation  for  stepping  out  rather  than 
for  stepping  up. ' ' 

These  words  formulate  a  truth  that  lies  down  deep  in  the  con- 
victions of  thousands  of  thoughtful  educators  and  thoughtful  men 
in  every  walk  of  life.  That  truth  could  scarcely  be  expressed  in 
more  felicitous  language,and  its  utterance  in  this  form  and  on  the 
important  occasion  that  called  it  forth  will  impart  to  it  a  piquancy 
and  force  that  must  arrest  attention  and  powerfully  affect  public 
opinion  upon  a  subject  of  great  importance.  There  are  those 
who  dream  of  the  possibility  of  shaping,  and  even  of  subordi- 
nating the  courses  of  study  in  the  common  schools  to  the  re. 
quirements  of  the  so-called  higher  education.  Nay,  more  ;  there 
are  some  who  persistently  proclaim  this  as  the  cardinal  principle 
in  the  organization  of  our  system  of  public  instruction.  There 
are  those  who  insist  that  the  entire  series  of  agencies  from  the 
primary  and  the  rural  district  school  to  the  high  school  should, 
in  their  organization,  studies,  and  management,  be  made  tribu- 
tary to  the  wants  of  the  state  universities.  This  means,  substan- 
tially, that  in  providing  for  the  necessarily  limited  education  of 
the  many  we  must  subordinate  their  needs  in  respect  to  the 
studies  pursued,  to  the  requirements  of  the  few  whose  good  for- 
tune it  may  be  to  partake  of  the  highest  advantages  afforded  by 
the  state. 

Now  this  doctrine  is  a  heresy  and  is  exerting  a  pernicious 
influence  upon  the  great  educational  movement  of  the  country. 
It  leads  many  to  overrate,  relatively,  the  claims  of  higher  educa- 
tion, to  the  detriment  of  that  work  of  thorough  elementary  train- 
ing, which  is  so  essential  to  good  citizenship,  which  alone  is  with- 
in reach  of  the  masses,  and  which  it  is  the  chief  function  of  our 
common  school  system  to  impart.    In  a  large  proportion  of  our 


educational  meetings  a  great  amount  of  the  time  has  been  and  is 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  relations  of  the  grammar  and  high 
school  to  the  college  and  the  university,  and  to  those  questions 
that  refer  especially  to  higher  education.  The  consideration  of 
these  topics  we  freely  admit  to  be  both  useful  and  important. 
Higher  education  is  important.  High  schools,  academies,  col- 
leges, and  universities  are  important  both  relatively  and  absolute- 
ly. More  important  still,  however,  are  those  elementary  schools 
which  furnish,  or  are  at  least  designed  to  furnish,  to  the  people 
the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  with  that  mental  and  moral  disci- 
pline which  must  form  the  ground-work  and  substratum  of  a  civ- 
ilized society. 

It  is  safe  to  affirm,  probably,  that  at  least  eighty  per  cent  of 
our  whole  population  in  this  country  obtain  all  the  educational 
advantages  they  enjoy  in  the  common  schools.  In  some  states 
a  careful  investigation  has  shown  that  eighty-eight  per  cent  are 
thus  solely  instructed,  and  that  the  actual  school  period  does  not 
exceed  six  years  of  six  months  each,  or,  about  thirty-six  months 
in  all.  The  total  enrollment  in  all  the  schools  and  institutions 
of  every  grade  in  this  country  during  the  year  1874  was  8,463,- 
103.  Of  this  number,  only  360,000  are  given  as  belonging  to 
other  than  public  schools,  and  only  56,692  were  in  universities 
and  colleges.  Hence,  it  is  very  clearly  to  be  seen  that  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  but  a  very  small  fractional  part  of  the  people  ever 
partake  of  the  benefits  afforded  by  the  higher  instutitions  of 
learning.  It  is  equally  clear,  too, that  the  means  of  education  for 
the  masses  must  be  so  shaped  and  administered  as  to  answer  in 
the  greatest  possible  degree  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of 
their  actual  situation.  With  the  masses,  the  supreme  question  is 
what  knowledge  and  what  course  of  preparation  will  be  of  the 
most  worth  under  the  circumstances  ?  Time  is  short.  Their 
opportunities  are  limited.  Each  step  in  their  education,  there- 
fore, "should  be  the  best  possible  preparation  for  stepping  out 
rather  than  for  stepping  up. ' ' 

But  what  are  the  outlines  of  such  a  preparation?  Manifestly,first 
of  all,  the  ability  to  read  readily,  understandingly,  and  apprecia- 
tively the  English  language, coupled  with  the  love  for  the  best  au- 
thors. This  must  include,  of  course,  a  reasonable  mastery  of  its 
unreasonable,  absurd  orthography,  until  all  absurdities  shall  be 
removed  by  the  great  reform  that  is  surely  coming.  In  the  next 
place, the  ability  to  write  legibly  and  to  express  thought  accurate- 
ly, both  in  writing  and  orally.  This  power  of  expression  must, 
indeed,  be  the  touch-stone  of  all  other  attainments.  In  the  third 
place,  as  a  branch  of  the  art  of  expression  and  as  the  foundation  of 
all  industrial  training,  drawing  must  be  cultivated.  The  hand 
and  the  eye  must  be  trained  to  perceive,  to  combine,  and  ex- 
ecute. This  kind  of  training  is  not  only  a  powerful  mental' 
stimulus,  but  it  is  the  first  step  toward  the  practical  use  of  tools  in 
the  industrial  arts.  Drawing  should  become  as  universal  as  writing 
and  reading,both  on  account  of  its  influence  on  character  and  on 
the  industries  of  life.  Next  in  importance  comes  arithmetic,  the 
art  of  using  number  in  accurate  and  rapid  calculation  and  com- 
putation. We  want  less  of  the  philosophical  and  far  more  of  the 
practical  here,  for  the  average  pupil  and  for  the  public  good. 
To  facilitate  operations  and  save  the  precious  time  of  the  pupil, 
we  want  the  simple  and  beautiful  metric  system  substituted  for 
our  current,  cumbersome,  and  complicated  devices  denominated 
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"Weights  and  Measures."  To  these  should  be  added  as  a  sine 
qua  non,  some  knowledge  of  the  history  and  government  of  our 
country,  with  a  general  introduction  to  the  elements  of  those 
sciences  which  unfold  the  secrets  of  nature  and  make  us  acquaint- 
ed with  the  properties  and  forces  with  which  we  are  brought  in 
daily  contact.  If  the  foregoing  branches  are  skillfully  and  wise- 
ly handled  by  competent  instructors  from  the  beginning,  the 
perceptive  faculties  of  the  pupil  will  be  awakened,  the  power  of 
combination  and  of  reasoning  will  be  cultivated,  and  the  ability 
and  disposition  to  increase  one's  stock  of  useful  information  will 
be  acquired  so  that  life  will  in  a  large  sense  become  a  perpetual 
school,  and  study  a  source  of  perennial  enjoyment. 

To  this  brief  outline  of  the  Essentials  should  be  added  actual 
practice  in  one  or  more  of  the  simpler  industrial  arts.  The  use  of 
tools  and  materials  should  be  actually  taught  by  educational 
methods  in  the  schools  of  the  people.  Habits  of  industry  and 
the  love  of  labor  should  be  assiduously  cultivated  to  the  end  that 
when  the  pupil  steps  out  of  school  he  shall  be  able  to  prove  that 
it  has  prepared  him  to  step  into  some  occupation  honorable  to 
himself,  usesul  to  the  state,  and  conducive  to  that  happiness 
which  arises  from  a  right  direction  of  the  powers,  to  the  noble 
ends  of  a  rational  existence. 

We  freely  concede  that  the  dignities  of  scholarship  are  great, 
and  that  its  aspirations  are  grand  and  noble.  We  grant  that  the 
world  needs  highly  educated  men,  and  we  know  that  it  will  have 
them,  But  we  are  equally  positive  in  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  a  common  education  for  the  common  people  quite  as  necessary 
for  the  welfare  of  society  and  the  existence  of  the  state.  Uni- 
versal education  among  the  people, comparatively  limited  though 
it  be,  is  not  a  whit  less  important  than  the  highly  learned  few. 
We  want  no  aristocracy  even  in  learning.  High  schol- 
arship and  profound  attainments  realize  their  chief  signifi- 
cance only  when  employed  to  aid,  encourage,  and  extend  educa- 
tion among  the  masses  of  a  free  people.  In  this  general  diffusion 
of  the  means  of  instruction  we  have  the  surest  guarantee  of  the 
success  of  higher  education.  Higher  education  can  never  grow 
and  flourish  when  planted  in  the  soil  of  popular  ignorance.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  surest  and  best  way  to  build  up  the  colleges 
and  universities  is  to  lay  a  deep  and  all-pervading  foundation  for 
them  in  the  promotion  of  a  thorough  and  universal  system  of  el- 
ementary education.  This  is  the  greatest  undertaking  that  the 
American  nation  has  now  or  ever  will  have  on  its  hands.  En- 
tirely to  overcome  illiteracy  and  subjugate  ignorance  will  prove 
to  be  a  bigger  job  than  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  and  it  is  about 
time  to  enter  earnestly  and  determinedly  upon  the  work. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPLE— II. 

THERE  have  been  instructed  in  the  Indianapolis  High  School, 
during  the  past  year,  about  550  different  pupils.  A  tolera- 
bly accurate  knowledge  of  their  circumstances  leads  me  to  the 
conviction  that  not  more  than  one-half  this  number  would  ob- 
tain anything  beyond  the  merest  rudiments  of  an  education  if 
this  school  were  not  in  existence.  The  number  who  enter  and 
pass  out  of  the  school  each  year  by  graduation,  removal,  or  go- 
ing into  business  is  not  far  from  three  hundred. 

This  in  four  years  makes  an  aggregate  of  twelve  hundred  dif- 
ferent pupils,  representing  probably  not  less  than  eleven  hundred 
families,  directly  reached  by  the  High  School  within  a  single 
lustrum.    It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  direct  influence  of  the 


High  School  upon  the  city  is  by  no  means  insignificant.  But 
it  is  to  its  indirect  benefits,  those  that  reach  every  grade  and 
class  of  people  who  have  anything  at  stake  in  the  city's  prosper- 
ity, that  I  propose  to  direct  attention. 

I  presume  it  will  be  admitted  without  controversy,  that  every 
intelligent  and  virtuous  citizen  is  a  power  for  good,  that  he  is 
able  to  and  does  exercise  a  beneficent  influence  over  every  other 
person.  There  is  not  a  community  in  the  land  that  does  not 
hail  the  advent  of  such  a  man  as  a  public  blessing. 

Is  not  the  present  prosperity  and  eminent  position  of  this  city, 
mainly  won  within  the  last  half  decade,  chiefly  due  to  the  high 
character  of  the  people  who  have  made  their  homes  and  invested 
their  fortunes  here  ?  Who  is  recognized  as  adding  most  to  the 
city,  the  high  minded  cultured  man  of  moderate  means,  or  the 
fool  with,  it  may  be,  his  hundred  thousand  ?  We  invite  talent 
from  abroad  to  fill  our  pulpits,  to  cater  to  our  desire  for  amuse- 
ments, to  instruct  us  from  the  platform,  to  edit  our  papers,  to 
manage  our  railroads,  and  to  teach  our  schools.  If,  however,  a 
contractor  needs  one  hundred  or  five  hundred  men,  to  grade  a 
street  or  dig  a  sewer,  does  he  invite  them  from  New  York  or 
Chicago  or  Louisville  with  the  offer  of  wages  higher  than  would 
be  demanded  at  home  by  those  willing  to  do  the  work  ? 

If  a  manufacturing  company  desires  to  employ  a  superinten- 
dent to  manage  its  business,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  be 
obliged  to  send  abroad  for  him  and  pay  a  substantial  salary, 
while  the  common  workmen  will  compete  for  employment  at 
wages  not  much  above  the  starvation  point. 

All  important  enterprises,  the  prosperity  of  which  touches 
every  one,  need  and  seek  clear-headed,  well-educated  men  to 
guide  and  control  them.  Money  alone  can  neither  create  nor 
keep  alive  even  business  prosperity.  Take  away  from  this, or  any 
other  city,  every  thing  the  value  of  which  can  not  be  reckoned 
in  dollars  and  dimes, — take  from  our  pulpits  learning  and  elo- 
quence, from  our  bar  all  who  rise  above  the  rank  of  pettifoggers, 
from  our  industrial  establishments  brains  and  acquired  skill, 
from  our  society  grace  and  refinement,  from  our  public  schools 
completeness  and  system,  and  our  downfall  would  be  far  more 
rapid  than  our  elevation  has  been. 

Our  people  must  have  brains,  they  must  have  education,  or 
our  civilization  must  perish.  The  dilemma  has  three  horns.  We 
may  relapse  into  barbarism,  we  may  import  our  culture  from 
abroad, orwe  may  secure  it  by  a  generous  training  of  our  boys  and 
girls  at  home.  In  other  words,  we  may  make  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water  out  of  our  own  sons  and  daughters  and  im- 
port for  them  task  masters. 

The  hope  of  our  country,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  is  in 
a  diversified  industry.  The  most  sagacious  thing  society  can  do 
for  itself  is  to  give  every  individual  an  unobstructed  and  unlimit- 
ed chance  to  work  out  his  own  temporal  salvation.  Fewer  men, 
comparatively  speaking,  are  required  now  to  do  the  drudgery  of 
life,  than  a  generation  ago. 

We  have  more  men  fit  for  nothing  but  to  dig  than  we  have 
ditches  for  them  to  dig.  It  does  not  require  as  many  hands  to 
feed  a  hundred  mouths  as  it  did  a  generation  since.  Hence 
some  of  these  hands  are  bound  to  be  idle  unless  society  can 
qualify  them  for  other  work.  It  is  often  lamented,  but  it  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  nature's  beneficent  compensations,  that  as 
man's  grosser  wants  are  more  easily  satisfied,  his  love  of  luxuries 
grows.  Hence  there  is  always  very  nearly  work  enough  for 
every  one  who  needs  to  work. 

The  higher  education  is  supposed  to,  nay,  it  does,  free  men 
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from  some  of  the  limitations  which  otherwise  would  narrowly 
compass  them  about  in  the  choice  of  an  occupation.  A  liberal 
education  in  a  wonderful  manner  enlarges  the  horizon  of  one's 
life  in  more  senses  than  one. 

Competition  the  life  of  trade  is  well  enough  as  a  metaphor, 
but  in  reality  too  many  are  finding  it  the  death.  This  keen  and 
merciless  rivalry  which  is  filling  so  many  with  dismay  in  their 
bitter  struggle  for  existence,  is  more  desperate  the  lower  down 
one  goes.  The  lawyer  or  doctor  feels  it  less  than  the 
contractor,  the  contractor  less  than  the  brick  layer, 
the  brick  layer  less  than  the  hod  carrier.  And  so 
it  is  that  the  unskilled  workman  even  has  a  personal 
interest  in  the  elevation  of  those  around  him,  though  he  himself 
may  not  rise,  inasmuch  as  it  lessens  the  number  of  the  jostling 
crowd  on  his  own  plane. 

A  young  person  who  has  taken  a  high  school  course  iscertain- 
ly  able  to  enter  upon  some  one  of  many  occupations  which, 
without  such  culture,  he  would  be  unable  to  aspire  to.  If  under 
right  influences  at  home  as  well  as  in  school,  he  does  not  feel 
himself  above  any  honorable  employment.  With  taste  and  op- 
portunity to  engage  in  some  mechanical  art,  he  finds  himself 
prepared  to  take  an  intelligent  view  of  his  own  work  in  all  its 
complex  parts  and  relations.  If  inclined  to  teach,  he  is  ready 
for  that.  In  short,  with  the  mind  disciplined,  whose  servant 
the  body  is,  he  becomes  a  free  man — free  from  the  trammels  of 
undeveloped  powers  and  the  bonds  of  ignorance.  If,  moreover, 
his  moral  nature  have  correct  discipline  and  grow  apace  with 
the  intellect, he  becomes  the  center  of  outgoing  influences  whose 
limits  extend  far  beyond  the  power  of  our  imperfect  vision  to 
trace. 

These  suggestions,  it  seems  to  me,  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
this  question  of  a  free  higher  education  in  a  community  is  one 
so  intricately  interwoven  with  many  others  in  political  economy 
and  social  ethics,  that  none,  least  of  all  large  property-holders, 
can  afford  to  frown  it  down  without  first  scrutinizing  it  in  many 
other  lights  than  that  of  a  tax  receipt. 

J.  B.  Roberts. 


Contributions. 

SCHOOL  ECONOMY. 
VII.  TARDINESS. 
H.  B.  BUCKHAM. 

ALL  that  I  have  written  heretofore  on  this  subject  has  been  written  with 
reference  to  country  schools.  In  these,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  condi- 
tions forbid  the  rigid  enforcement  of  any  uniform  rule.  While  tardiness 
there,  as  everywhere,  is  an  evil,  and,  in  most  instances  a  wrong,  and  must 
therefore  be  resisted  and,  as  far  as  possible,  corrected,  it  can  be  met  by  no 
prescription  to  be  administered  in  all  cases  alike.  It  is  a  matter  of  training, 
and  in  such  circumstances  wisdom  is  shown  rather  by  judicious  management 
than  by  strict  apolication  of  rules  made  beforehand.  A  code  of  rules  carried 
into  such  schools  very  much  resembles  the  beautiful  theory  of  government 
devised  by  Locke  for  the  Georgia  Plantations  ;  as  a  theory  it  was  perfect,  but 
in  practice  it  was  so  entirely  removed  from  the  habits  of  the  colonists  and  the 
state  of  the  country  that  it  fell  to  pieces  of  itself. 

I  write  two  final  papers  on  this  subject  with  reference  to  city  and  village 
schools.  Here,  again,  I  offer  only  opinions  and  do  not  expect  all  to  agree 
with  me. 

In  these  schools  the  same  principle  is  to  be  worked  out  under  different  condi- 
tions ;  the  habit  of  punctuality  is  to  be  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  pupil  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  parent,  but  the  circumstances  favor  in  some  re- 
spects, a  sharper  and  more  positive  mode  of  treatment,  while  with  others  they 
arc  still  more  difficult  ia  deal  with.    Punishment  here  is  a  matter  of  regula- 


tiou  by  the  school  board  on  the  superintendent ;  all  the  business  habits  of  the 
place  are  more  exact  and  prompt,  the  merchant  and  the  banker  and  the  ex- 
press agent  and  the  railroad  train  and  the  factory  accustom  the  community  to 
sharp  observance  of  hours  and  minutes,  and  school,  like  any  other  place  of 
business,  is  expected  to  conform  to  business  habits  ;  there  is  some  standard  of 
time  which  all  observe  ;  there  is  often  some  signal  or  bell  or  public  clock 
which  all  must  hear,  and  so  no  excuse  for  tardiness  on  that  score;  children 
come  to  school  more  continually  through  the  year  so  long  as  they  attend  at 
all.  On  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  has  less  personal  contact  with  parents, 
pupils  are  more  likely  to  act  together  and  to  follow  school  traditions  and  to 
fall  into  sterotyped  ways  ;  evasions  of  rules  are  very  likely  to  be  provoked  by 
strictness  of  discipline  and  to  be  popular  and  contagious  as  they  are  success- 
ful ;  temptations  to  tardiness  are  more  likely  to  occur,  and  when  they  occur  to 
affect  a  larger  number,  as  when  a  circus  is  to  come,  or  a  picnic  party  is  to  start, 
or  a  friend  has  to  be  seen  to  the  train  ;  some  live  very  near  the  school,  and 
for  this  reason  often  run  so  close  to  tardiness  as  to  be  proverbial  for  coming 
just  in  time  to  save  a  tardy  mark. 

Let  me  mention  some  of  the  more  common  regulations  for  city  and  village 
schools  with  objections  to  them,  and  then  offer  a  remark  or  two  in  reference  to 
the  principle  which  should  guide  all  such  regulations. 

In  some  places  doors  are  locked  at  a  specified  minute  and  not  opened  for 
the  half-day.  This  rule,  if  strictly  enforced,  is  an  absolute  cause  of  tardiness, 
as  all  tardy  pupils  are  excluded.  So  the  torture  of  a  felon  may  be  immediate- 
ly relieved  by  cutting  off  the  afflicted  finger.  Under  this  regulation  it  is  very 
easy,  as  I  know  from  trial  of  it  in  one  school,  for  a  pupil  who  wants  to  have 
the  half-day  to  himself  to  loiter  just  enough  to  see  the  door  locked.  Thus 
the  offense  is  really  changed  by  design  of  the  pupil  from  intentional  tardiness 
to  truancy  ,  but  truancy  under  such  color  that  the  teacher  can  hardly  deal  with 
it  as  such.  There  is  all  the  evil  of  truancy,  so  far  as  intention  and  loss  of 
lessons  for  that  day  and  the  next  and  the  consequent  great  annoyance  of  class 
and  teacher  go,  but  with  the  appearance  and  confession  of  tardiness  only  and 
the  feeling  that  the  mode  of  preventing  the  lesser  fault  was  the  occasion  of,  if 
not  the  temptation  to,  the  greater. 

In  some  schools  pupils  are  required  to  lose  recess  or  to  stay  after  school  as 
many  minutes  as  they  were  tardy.  For  a  simple  rule  on  the  principle  of  ren- 
dering an  equivalent  this  sometimes  works  very  well.  No  doubt  it  would 
hasten  many  to  know  they  must  make  up  lost  time  after  the  rest  have  gone. 
The  objections  are  two  :  that  saving  time  after  school  is  no  real  compensation 
for  tardiness,  or  that  staying  after  school  does  not  atone  for  any  fault  which 
might  have  attached  to  the  tardiness,  and  that  the  pupil  is  thus  invited  to 
choose  between  the  convenience  to  himself,  of  being  punctual  and  "making  it 
up  after  school."  Of  course,  there  must  be  some  limit  to  this  privilege  of 
"making  up,"  as  one  teacher  learned  when  a  whole  class  staid  out  two  hours 
in  the  afternoon  to  see  a  show,  and  with  apparently  good  logic  expressed  a 
frank  expectation  and  willingness  to  remain  two  hours  after  school. 

Another  practice  is  to  exclude  from  school  for  a  fixed  number  of  instances 
of  tardiness,  sometimes  coupled  with  right  of  appeal  to  the  highest  school  of- 
ficer for  reinstatement.  Where  tardiness  is  an  evil  so  prevalent  and  so  great 
as  to  be  injurious  to  the  school,  this  rule  may  work  for  the  general  good  by 
the  exemplary  punishment  of  a  few.  It  becomes  necessary,  if  such  a  rule  is 
in  force,  to  fix  with  great  exactness  the  definition  of  tardiness,  and  to  specify 
what  circumstances,  if  any,  may  justify  it.  If  so  serious  a  penalty  is  to  follow, 
all  the  instances  charged  should  be  beyond  dispute  and  there  should  be  no 
just  ground  for  suspicion  that  the  rule  is  interpreted  so  as  to  hasten  a  pupil's 
exclusion.  If  the  object  is  to  protect  a  school  from  the  positively  bad  influ- 
ence of  pupils  willfully  addicted  to  tardiness,  or  to  apply  a  rigorous  corrective 
to  some  who  cannot  be  reached  by  milder  means  this  rule,  may  work  well.  It 
would  be  likely,  however,  to  find  its  chief  exercise  with  those  whose  influ- 
ence upon  the  school  would  not,  indeed,  be  all  that  could  be  desired,  but 
whom  it  is  specially  desirable  to  retain  in  school  as  the  only  hope  of  saving 
them  from  a  life  of  vice  and  ignoranee.  As  a  means  of  excluding  all  but 
the  tolerably  good  it  must  be  very  efficacious ;  as  a  means  of  repairing  the 
bad  and  keeping  them  within  the  reach  of  good  influences  it  is  not  always 
wise.    Still  it  is  sometimes  necessary  as  it  is  efficacious. 

Another  practice  in  some  very  good  schools  is  to  make  all  the  lessons  of 
tardy  pupils  for  the  day  zero.  In  some  instances  within  my  knowledge  the 
effect  of  this  on  tardiness  is  very  great,  but  this  effect  is  a  secondary  one  inas- 
much as  it  depends  entirely  on  the  anxiety  of  pupils  for  high  standing.  It 
seems  to  me  like  securing  punctuality  "by  indirection,"  and  raises  the  ques- 
tions whether  punctuality  should  be  tributary  to  standing  for  recitation,  and 
whether  the  mode  of  treatment  tends  to  make  one  punctual  when  no  specified 
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disadvantage  is  to  come  from  being  tardy.  There  is  no  very  valuable  and 
fruitful  discipline  from  compelling  the  practice  of  a  virtue  by  depriving  one 
of  honors  and  rank,  awarded  on  other  grounds,  as  a  penalty  for  its  neglect. 
If  I  am  tardy  at  school,  but  recite  my  lessons  perfectly,  I  am  unable  to  see 
why  my  tardiness  should  be  charged  to  the  account  of  my  lessons  any  more 
than  if  I  am  punctual  but  have  poor  lessons,  these  poor  lessons  should  draw  a 
premium  from  my  punctuality. 

A  modification  of  this  plan  deducts  a  certain  per  cent  from  the  marks  to 
which  the  lessons  are  entitled.  The  principle  is  the  same  in  either  case,  deduct- 
ing from  the  merit  due  for  one  requirement  beeause  the  pupil  fails  in  another 
requirement,  the  two  being  dissimilar  terms  and  therefore  not  comparable.  It 
says  in  effect,  I  will  punish  you  for  what  you  do  care  about,  because  honors 
and  rewards  go  with  it  and  because  that  seems  to  you  of  more  importance 
than  the  habits  which  are  to  accompany  you  through  life.  It  looks  a  little  like 
taking  revenge  for  a  fault  which  has  no  specific,  adequate  punishment  of  its 
own,  by  discounting  merits  by  which  the  pupil  sets  great  store. 

Still  another  rule  is  to  require  excuses  from  parents  or  guardians  before  a 
tardy  pupil  can  be  admitted  to  school.  This  assumes  that  some  responsible 
person  should  authorize  the  tardiness  and  assume  the  blame,  if  any  blame  at- 
taches to  it,  or  in  a  looser  sense,  and  a  sense  to  which  it  almost  necessarily 
degenerates,  that  the  parent  knows  the  fact  of  tardiness  and  with  that  knowledge 
the  teacher  throws  off  all  responsibility.  The  latter  is  content  with  a  simple 
"please  excuse;"  the  former  would  like  to  demand  a  specific  reason  in  each  case 
and  to  judge  whether  it  is  sufficient  or  not.  These  questions  at  once  arise  : 
has  a  parent  a  right  to  take  from  his  child  half  an  hour  from  the  time  of 
the  school  session  ?  has  he  this  right  for  certain  causes  only  ?  and  who  may  fix 
the  causes  ?  has  a  teacher  by  his  own  authority  or  as  agent  of  a  board  or  com- 
mittee a  right  to  demand  a  reason  for  the  child's  absence  ?  Both  legal  and 
moral  questions  are  here  involved.  Be  the  answers  what  they  may — and  they 
would  be  very  various — the  plan  of  requiring  excuses  is  not  very  efficacious 
in  preventing  tardiness.  In  many  places  many  of  the  parents  cannot  write 
them;  when  written  they  are  little  more  than  a  formula  for  reentering  school, 
whose  necessity  and  value  are  grudgingly  acknowledged ;  they  are  given 
without  hesitation  or  compunction  and  often  with  ill-concealed  impatience  at 
the  teacher  for  the  trouble  he  makes,  and  authority  to  write  them  is  too  often 
passed  from  father  or  mother  to  elder  brother  and  sister  and  even  to  the  de- 
linquent himself.  The  parent  of  a  pupil  in  the  one  school  in  which  I  was  re- 
quired to  follow  the  lock-out  system,  a  most  estimable  lady  who  was  as  good  a 
friend  as  the  school  had,  sent  me  this  excuse  :  "please  excuse  all  lock-outs, 
past,  present  and  future."  In  another  school  where  the  written  excuse  was 
required  for  admission  of  tardy  scholars,  I  saw  a  boy  writing  on  a  slip  of  pa- 
per which  he  presently  handed  to  me  as  an  excuse  for  tardiness.  When  I 
asked  him  if  he  wrote  the  excuse  himself  he  answred  frankly,  "no  sir,  I  only 
dated  it."  A  little  inquiry  revealed  the  fact  that  he  had  a  supply  of  excuses 
signed  by  his  father  with  authority  from  him  to  date  and  present  whenever 
necessary.  These  he  showed  me  in  one  compartment  of  his  pocket-book, 
which  he  said  he  kept  exclusively  for  excuses.  It  was  to  my  mind  so  clear  a 
case  of  honesty  on  all  sides  that  I  went  to  see  the  father.  He  was  as  frank 
as  the  boy,  and  said,  "I  know  you  are  required  to  ask  excuses  ;  my  boy  is 
never  tardy  but  when  his  mother  or  I  require  it ;  I  can  trust  him  as  well  as  I 
can  trust  myself ;  It  saves  me  trouble  and  your  rule  is  complied  with,  and 
that  is  all  you  need  care  about."  Still  written  excuses  have  their  value  if 
they  serve  to  restrict  tardiness  within  the  cognizance  of  parents  and  the  causes 
which  the  school  authorities  may  think  best  to  accept. 

In  one  of  my  schools  we  were  very  much  annoyed  by  the  tardiness  of  pupils, 
as  a  legacy  of  preceding  years  of  laxness.  As  a  remedy  among  various  prop- 
ositions this  was  suggested  by  a  member  of  the  Board :  that  a  tardy  pupil 
should  be  admitted  when  parent  or  legal  guardian  in  person  come  with  the 
child  and  stated  to  his  teacher  that  he  had  brought  him  because  he  had  been 
tardy.  No  excuse  or  explanation  was  to  be  made,  but  the  parent  was  in  all 
cases  to  bring  the  child  to  his  teacher.  The  rule  was  not  adopted,  but  for 
that  place  and  in  existing  circumstances  it  seemee  to  some  a  very  simple  and 
efficacious  mode  of  treatment  and  one  which  none  could  justly  complain  of. 
It  both  granted  the  right,  which  is  certainly  very  doubtful,  of  the  parent  to  de- 
tain his  child  and  asserted  the  right  of  the  school  to  call  some  one  to  account 
for  it,  while  it  made  tardiness  so  troublesome,  not  to  parent,  but  to  pupil,  that 
it  would  have  been  effectually  checked  for  the  time. 

The  time  will  come  when  the  wisdom  of  drawing  to  light  the  teaching  tal- 
ent of  the  young,  in  our  schools,  by  the  process  of  pupil-teaching,  will  be  rec- 
ognized, and  this  will  be  one  important  step  towards  making  success  in  the 
career  of  our  teachers  the  rule,  and  failure  the  exception. —  Wis.  Jour,  of  Ed. 


PROGRESS  AND  RESULTS  OF  LINGUISTIC  SCIENCE. 
III.  RESULTS  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF  LANGUAGE. 
Prof.  A.  Lodeman,  State  Normal  School,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

MODERN  philology,  it  is  well  known,  has  not  remained  without  influence 
upon  the  modern  pronunciation  of  the  ancient  languages.  The  change 
wrought  in  the  pronunciation  of  Latin  by  means  of  Corssen's  work,  "On  the 
Pronunciation,  Vowel  System,  and  Accentuation  of  the  Latin  Language,"  is 
not  received  by  all  with  equal  favor ;  yet  little  has  been  said  against  the 
soundness  of  Corssen's  arguments.  But  the  expediency  of  adopting  the  new 
pronunciation  in  teaching  has  often  been  denied.  The  principal  reason  why 
each  nation  should  pronounce  the  Latin  according  to  its  own  phonology  is,  as 
I  understand  it,  that  the  learner  more  easily  recognizes  the  relations  between 
the  foreign  and  the  native  language;  a  reason  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  of  lit- 
tle weight,  in  the  first  place,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  very  frequently  words 
of  a  similar  sound  or  form  have  no  etymological  connection  whatever,  and 
then  because  such  words  about  whose  relationship  there  is  no  doubt  can  be 
recognized  even  if  the  pronunciation  is  not  quite  the  same  in  both  languages  ; 
e.  g.,  oratio,  oration;  however  caput  is  pronounced,  the  Latin  student  will  not 
learn  from  the  sound,  that  it  is  identical  with  the  English  word  head. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  at  least  one  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the 
new  pronunciation  :  Much  has  been  said  about  the  power  of  poetry;  "it  is  a 
power,"  says  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  art,  "to  imbreed  and  cherish 
in  a  great  people  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  public  civility,  to  allay  the  perturba- 
tions of  the  mind,  and  set  the  affections  in  right  tune."  If  such  senti- 
ments of  Milton  and  other  great  writers  are  true,  and  if  our  own  experiences 
do  not  deceive  us,  the  influence  of  poetic  language  upon  the  human  mind  must 
be  of  very  great  power.  What  then  is  poetry,  and  wherein  lies  its  force  ?  A 
few  brief  reflections  will  show  it.  "Poetry,"  says  Aristotle,  that  most  acute 
of  human  beings  as  Macaulay  calls  him,  "is  imitation  /"  it  is  an  art  analogous 
in  many  respects  to  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture ;  Lessing's  celebrated 
essay  on  Laocoon  treats  of  the  resemblance  and  the  difference  between  these 
arts.  The  imitations  of  painting  are,  in  some  respects,  more  perfect  than 
those  of  poetry  ;  the  machinery  which  the  poet  employs,  as  Macaulay  has 
said,  consists  only  of  words;  "but  the  poet,"  according  to  Emerson  (see  his 
"Parnassus"),  "must  not  only  converse  with  pure  thought,  but  he  must  demon- 
strate it  almost  to  the  senses.  His  words  must  be  pictures."  And  "words," 
says  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  "do  not  represent  visible  objects  themselves, 
but  they  are  ^he  expression  of  the  images  produced  by  the  objects  in  the 
mind."  But  as  the  effect  of  an  image,  of  a  painting,  depends  largely  upon 
its  colors,  so  the  sounds  of  the  words  may  very  essentially  modify  the  impres- 
sion they  carry  with  them;  and  "it  is  a  eery  important  circumstance  and  one 
that  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  ancient  poetry  was  much  more 
closely  bound  up  with  music  than  modern."  Hence,  the  more  accurately  we 
imitate  the  original  pronunciation  of  ancient  writers,  the  better  will  our  feel- 
ings accord  with  theirs,  the  truer  will  be  our  appreciation,  and  the  more  cor- 
rect our  understanding  of  their  sentiments  and  of  the  beauty  of  their  poetry. 

This  point  seems  to  me  of  sufficient  consequence  to  justify  my  quoting  a 
few  examples  in  its  support.  That  unfortunate  professor  of  Halle  (Ross) 
maintains  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  has  not  changed  within  the 
last  seventeen  centuries,  that  consequently  in  ancient  Greek  the  t,  v,  ?j,  the 
ei,  ij,  01,  vi  had  the  same  sound  as  they  have  in  modern  Greek,  namely  that  of 
English  e.  Now,  let  any  one  read  from  the  24th  book  of  the  Iliad,  a  few  lines 
of  the  passage  where  Priam  entreats  Achilles  to  restore  to  him  the  body  of 
his  son  Hector.  All  his  other  sons  are  fallen,  he  laments,  "dead,  all  are  dead! 
How  oft,  alas  !  has  wretched  Priam  bled  !  Still  one  was  left,  their  loss  to 
recompense  ;  his  father's  hope,  his  country's  last  defense,"  etc.  (See  Pope's 
translation.)  If  we  pronounce  the  Greek  as  Prof.  Ross  advises,  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  little  or  no  correspondence  between  the  sound  of  the  verses 
and  the  mournful  sentiments  which  they  convey.  (See  Iliad,  XXIV.  498- 
506.)  But  pronounce  them  properly  and  it  will  appear  that  the  words  are  in 
keeping  with  the  contents;  and  the  plaintive  tone  of  the  words  uttered  by 
the  wailing  old  man  is  due  quite  as  much  to  the  numerous  deep  and  full 
vowel-sounds  as  to  the  great  number  of  spondees  in  those  lines. 

There  are  hundreds  of  passages  in  the  Iliad,  that  might  serve  as  illustra- 
tions as  well  as  the  one  selected.  In  verses  where  the  language  is  more  strictly 
onomatopoetic,  a  change  of  the  pronunciation  will  have  a  still  greater  effect. 
Take,  e.  g.,  the  verse  from  Ovid  which  describes  the  peasants  changed  by  La- 
tona,  the  offended  goddess,  into  frogs,  as  trying  to  scoff  her  even  under  the 
water  : 

Quamquam  sint  sub  aqua,  sub  aqua  maledicere  tentant. 
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Pronounce  this  line  according  to  the  rules  for  the  pronunciation  of  the 
French  language,  and  you  will  entirely  miss  the  force  of  the  onomatopoeia.  In 
the  passage  from  the  Odyssey : 

"land  6e  oQlv, 
Tpix®a  Ttnai  -erpax&ci  Stiaxtosv  If  dvifwio, 
we  hear  as  perfectly  as  words  can  imitate  it,  the  whizzing  of  the  wind 
and  the  crashing  of  masts ;  but  change  the  gutteral  sound  X,  and  the  effect  is 
spoiled. 

As  a  last  illustration  I  will  quote  a  few  lines  from  the  8th  eclogue  of  Virgil. 
The  shepherd  Damon  is  complaining  of  the  cruelty  of  Cupid,  who,  he  says, 
is  not  an  Italian  boy,  but  was  born  on  rugged  cliffs  in  far-off  mountains.  In 
'this  passage  the  very  language  of  the  poet  sounds  no  longer  like  Latin,  but 
assumes  a  foreign,  barbarous  accent,  which  becomes  the  more  sensible  by  the 
contrast  with  the  melodious  smoothness  of  the  intervening  lines  : 
Ut  vidi,  ut  perii  !  ut  me  mains  abstulit  error  ! 
Incipe  Msenalios  mecum,  mea  tibia,  versus. 
Nunc  scio,  quid  sit  Amor;  duris  in  cotibus  ilium 
Aut  Tmaros  aut  Rhodope  aut  extremi  Garamantes 
Nec  generis  nostn  puerum  nec  sanguinis  edunt. 
In  such  poetry  the  intention  of  the  poet  to  use  word-imagery  is  not  to  be 
mistaken,  and  hence  the  importance  of  pronouncing  the  words  as  he  would 
recite  them  is  evident.    One  might  as  well  disregard  the  meter  as  the  proper 
pronunciation  of  vowels  and  consonants  and  deny  that  intimate  union  between 
idea  and  form  which  Schiller  claims  for  the  distich  in  the  beautiful  words 
(translated  by  Coleridge)  : 

"In  the  hexameter  rises  the  fountain's  silvery  column, 
In  the  pentameter  aye  falling  in  melody  back." 
In  short,  if  the  study  of  the  classics  is  to  serve  other  purposes  besides  the 
strengthening  of  the  memory  and  the  reasoning  powers,  an  end  which  may  as 
well  be  reached  by  other  and  more  practical  studies,  if  moral  and  resthetic 
culture  is  one  of  the  ends  to  be  attained,  then  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  student  to  become  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  writers  ;  and 
while  he  endeavors  to  do  so,  he  can  not  neglect  or  treat  as  indifferent  any  ele- 
ment of  their  means  of  expression. 

I  can  not  here  enter  at  length  into  the  changes  in  the  treatment  of  the  gram- 
mar and  the  methods  of  instruction,  of  both  the  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guages, wrought  by  modern  philology.  The  authors  of  the  most  favorably 
known  text-books,  such  as  Hadley,  Harkness,  Allen  &  Greenough,  Goodwin, 
Crosby,  have  composed  their  works  in  the  light  which  the  new  study  has 
thrown  upon  the  etymology  and  structure  of  the  languages,  and  have  taken 
up  into  them  the  newly-developed  views,  "as  far  as  consistent  with  practical 
ends;"  "while  the  authors,"  says  a  reviewer  of  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
works,  "have  not  been  led  by  their  familiarity  with  the  most  advanced  lin- 
guistic scholarship,  to  depart  from  the  simplicity  of  their  task,  they  have,  at 
the  same  time,  made  this  new  grammar  peculiarly  useful  by  giving  just 
enough  glimpses  into  the  growing  field  of  comparative  philology  to  awaken 
the  curiosity  and  engage  the  interest  of  such  boys  as  give  promise  of  develop- 
ing any  natural  aptitude  for  broad  linguistic  studies  ;  the  substantial  contribu- 
tions to  Latin  grammar  gathered  from  this  field  are  used  without  parade,  and 
in  a  way  to  occasion  no  perplexity  to  teacher  or  learner." 

What  has  been  said  of  the  ancient  languages  applies  to  the  living  ones ;  if, 
in  view  of  an  early  practical  use  of  these  languages,  a  more  scientific  study 
of  them  is  frequently  neglected,  it  need  not  be  so,  and  comparative  matter  may 
be  used  as  a  valuable  help  to  the  learner,  whether  the  comparison  is  made  be- 
tween ancient  and  modern,  or  between  different  modern  languages.  In  some 
German  Gymnasia,  where  the  Latin  is  commenced  early,  the  French  is  taught 
from  grammars  based  directly  upon  Diez's  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Ro- 
manic Languages  ;  the  Middle-High  German  is  learned  in  a  very  short  time 
by  way  of  comparison  with  modern  German,  and  the  Nibelungenlied  is  read 
in  the  original ;  and  to  show  how  well  the  plan  to  present  the  languages  in 
their  historical  growth  is  carried  out  in  the  school  to  which  I  have  reference 
now,  I  may  add  here,  that  the  course  in  Greek  commences  with  the  Homeric 
dialect,  as  the  older  one,  and  the  first  Greek'  Reader  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  pupils  is  the  Odyssey.  The  work  of  the  classes  in  Anglo-Saxon  in  Lafay- 
ette College  has  been  described  as  follows  :  "A  class  gees  slowly  on  with 
the  Reader  and  Grammar  together,  studying  word  by  word,  letter  by  letter, 
the  relations  of  the  forms  to  those  of  other  languages,  and  the  laws  of  change 
which  govern  their  history.  Besides  this  grammatical  study,  however,  the 
substance  of  the  selections  is  carefully  studied,  including  choice  extracts  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  and  JSeda,  giving  the  noticeable  events  of  history, 
Anglo-Saxon  laws,  and  extracts  from  the  great  poets.  Thus,  in  method  and 
substance,  as  thorough  and  scientific  study  is  given  to  a  portion  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxon as  can  be  given  to  Greek  and  Latin,   with  the  ordinary 


college  text-books.  It  affords  a  solid  foundation  for  the  study  of  the 
later  English  classics — Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Milton,  Bun- 
yan,  whose  masterpieces  arc  studied  in  successive  terms  with  the  same  care 
which  a  Greek  professor  gives  to  Homer  or  Plato." 

The  study  of  English  Grammar  has  received  much  light  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  it  would  be  neither  impracticable  nor  useless  to  connect  with  the 
English  language  course  in  the  high  schools  the  study  of  a  short  historical 
English  grammar;  this  would,  for  English  students,  facilitate  the  learning  of 
other  Teutonic  languages,  for  instance  the  German,  just  as  vice  versa,  an  ac- 
quaintance with  German  renders  the  understanding  of  Anglo-Saxon  or  Old- 
English  comparatively  easy.  In  general  we  may  say  that,  "after  a  student  has 
learned  one  speech  scientifically,  he  can  never  learn  another  with  satisfaction 
without  knowing  the  relations  of  everything  he  learns.  A  child  may  memor- 
ize mathematics  at  first,  but  as  soon  as  he  has  understood  anything,  he  relucts 
at  every  attempt  to  cram  him." 

Now,  the  modification  which  the  study  of  languages  has  undergone  under 
the  influence  of  comparative  philology,  as  far  as  it  can  be  expressed  in  a  sum- 
mary way,  is  this;  While  formerly  each  language  was  studied  by  itself  with- 
out reference  to  kindred  speeches,  while  its  details  were  memorized  as  a  mass 
of  dead  facts  without  any  history,  we  now  treat  it  as  a  member  of  a  large 
family,  in  its  relation  to  other  tongues,  more  or  less  akin,  and  its  parts  not  as 
dead  forms,  but  as  organisms  changing  according  to  laws  both  historical  and 
phonetic.  Thus  the  French,  in  its  relation  to  the  Latin,  is  defined  by  M.  Lit- 
tre  as  a  language  "which  preserves  the  accented  syllable,  generally  suppresses 
the  middle  consonant  and  short  vowel ;  then  reconstructs  the  word  according 
to  the  euphony  required  by  the  ear  between  the  remaining  elements,  and  thus 
establishes  its  new  and  own  accentuation  which  always  falls  upon  the  last 
syllable  in  strong  (masculine)  endings,  and  upon  the  penult  in  weak  (femi- 
nine) endings." 

There  are  other  sciences  that  have  essentially  profited  by  the  results  of  phi- 
lological and  linguistic  studies.  I  had  intended  in  this  communication  at  least 
to  touch  upon  the  different  theories  concerning  the  origin  of  language  itself, 
further  upon  the  development  of  human  reason,  the  Darwinian  theory,  my- 
thology, and  theology.  But  this  paper  is  too  long  already,  and  I  must  close, 
reserving  the  other  points  for  some  future  time. 


THE  LITTLE  LANE. 

S.  P.  Bartlett,  South  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

WE  passed  the  birches  o'er  the  brook, 
The  stepping  stones,  the  mossy  wall, 
The  sweetly-scented  cedar  nook, 

The  gateway,  barred  and  tall. 

And  then  'twas  down  the  little  lane — 

The  pretty  lane  year  out  and  in — 

That  Kitty,  Sue,  and  bonny  Jean, 
And  I,  and  little  Win, 

Went  with  our  books  to  village  school, 

Through  violets  blue,  and  tufted  fern, 

The  tossing  wind-flowers  frail  and  cool 
That  greatly  love  to  turn 

Such  lilac  bells  to  catch  the  sun, 

Made  banks  of  bloom  in  April  time  ; 
And  there,  before  the  Spring  was  done, 

What  buttercups  would  shine  ! 

And  daisies  fair,  with  star  and  shield, 
A  waving  army,  host  on  host  ; 

When  breezes  swept  their  golden  field 
I  think  we  loved  them  most. 

Clear,  clear  and  sweet — how  sweet  and  clear, 
As  rosy  blushed  the  pink-set  thorns  ; 

The  dearest  bird  of  all  the  year 

Sang  in  those  dewy  morns  ! 

O  little  lane,  the  bird  of  May 

Might  flit  to-day  o'er  bloom  and  tree, — 
The  little  lane  is  far  away  ; 

And  far  away  from  me 

The  children  parted,  years  ago  ; — 

There  are  some  graves  I  cannot  see, 

But  in  a  foreign  land,  I  know 
Shade  sad,  and  silently, 

The  cypress  boughs  where  three  were  laid, 
With  lonely  tears  by  one  who  wept ; 

And  of  the  schoolmates  dear  who  played, 
But  Win  and  I  are  left. 
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TEACHERS  SHOULD   MAKE  GREATER  USE  OF  THE  LOCAL 

PAPER. 

G.  P.  Peddicord,  Wyanet,  111. 

EVERY  teacher  owes  it  to  his  profession  to  avail  himself  of  all  possible 
means  in  ascertaining  the  pulse,  as  it  were,  of  the  community  in  which  he 
is  about  to  work.  This  is  indispensable  to  the  succesi  of  any  teacher.  He 
must  know  about  how  much  "reform"  they  can  bear.  And  the  probabilities 
are  the  more  he  knows  of  the  ideas  of  the  community  on  school  matters,  the 
more  disagreeably  surprised  he  becomes.  One  of  the  most  efficient  means  of 
informing  the  community  on  such  matters  is  to  patronize  freely  the  local  pa- 
per. Every  local  paper  should  contain  a  weekly  educational  column.  It  is 
encouraging  to  know  that  there  are  many  who  are  using  the  papers  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  I  think  there  will  be  found  no  editors  who  will  object  to 
giving  a  column  for  this  purpose  once  a  week  or  oftener,  if  necessary.  It  is 
a  noticeable  fact  that  in  those  communities  where  the  paper  is  freely  used  by 
the  teacher  there  is  a  healthier  feeling.  I  would  not  have  the  educational 
column  monopolized  by  the  hobby-riding  teacher.  Let  the  column  be  filled 
with  the  general  facts  of  schools  and  education.  What  do  the  great  majority 
of  parents  care  whether  "a"  has  six  sounds  or  forty  ?  Technicalities  should 
find  no  place  in  the  column.  Leave  these  for  the  school  journals  of  the  coun- 
try. The  teacher  can  make  no  better  investment  than  to  contribute  weekly  an 
article  on  some  educational  topic.  The  higher  the  educational  plane  to 
which  he  can  educate  them  the  more  the  appreciation  of  his  work,  and  con- 
sequently the  more  permanent  his  position,  and  the  greater  his  remuneration. 
Not  for  this  alone  should  he  exert  himself  in  this  direction,  but  he  owes  it  to 
his  country  as  a  good  citizen.  Every  teacher  should  furnish  a  weekly,  month 
ly,  or  quarterly  school  report  for  his  local  paper.  My  experience  teaches  me 
that  it  is  of  incalculable  good.  It  brings  before  the  patrons  of  the  school 
that  which  they  would  otherwise  know  nothing  about. 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  PHILANTHROPIC  PUBLISHERS. 

THE  State  Board  of  Education  of  Louisville  has  published  a  circular  in 
which  publishers  of  school-books  are  offered  a  fine  opportunity  of  prac- 
ticing philanthropy  toward  indigent  parents  of  public  school  children.  A 
plan  is  suggested  by  which  they  can  give  away  books  "for  the  use  of  indigent 
pupils  who  attend,  or  can  be  induced  to  attend,  the  free  public  schools  of  the 
state."  The  publishers  of  adopted  books  are  requested  to  deposit  a  sufficient 
number  of  books  with  the  dealers,  who  shall  be  authorized  to  deliver  them  to 
pupils  applying  for  them  "at  some  fixed  price  not  exceeding  the  minimum  re- 
tail rate,  or,  if  said  pupil  surrenders  the  text-book  last  used  by  him  on  the 
corresponding  subject,  at  the  minimum  exchange  rates."  It  is  suggested  also 
that,  "in  consideration  of  this  waiver  of  the  privilege  of  securing  such  book  at 
the  introductory  rate,  said  publisher  shall  donate  to  each  parish  board  and  to 
the  city  board  of  directors  of  the  public  schools  of  New  Orleans  a  number  of 
said  books  equal  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  re- 
quired in  the  parishes  and  New  Orleans,  during  each  of  the  four  years  for 
which  the  adoption  of  said  books  shall  last."  What  a  splendid  chance  to  dis- 
seminate good  books  among  the  needy  ! 


Teachers,  what  are  you  doing  to  cause  the  pupils  under  your  care  to  remem. 
ber  you  with  especial  regard  ? 

To  live  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  throughout  long  years,  to  be,  even 
though  unconsciously,  connected  with  their  highest  aims  and  purest  designs, 
this  is  the  grand  privilege  of  every  true  teacher.  How  may  we  accomplish 
this  ?    In  the  first  place,  we  must  work  ;  work  energetically,  unceasingly." 

"Without  haste,  without  rest."  Study  those  words.  Whole  volumes  filled 
with  undying  truths  linger  in  them.  All  the  wondrous  mysteries  of  creation, 
the  birth  of  a  planet,  the  life  of  a  flower,  the  soul-growth  within  us  are  slow-' 
ly,  untiringly  evolved  by  the  eternal  law  of  ceaseless  labor. 

"Without  haste,  without  rest."  Inculcate  a  spirit  of  earnestness,  a  con- 
scious power  arising  from  competence  to  master  difficulties,  not  to  shun  them. 
This  habit  of  toiling  with  patience,  this  determined  self-reliance  will  be  of  in- 
finitely greater  servive  to  our  boys  and  girls,  than  the  "book  larnin'  "  a  few  of 
our  aged  friends  used  to  rail  at,  as  unfitting  boys  for  farm  work,  and  girls  for 
home  duties.  Pearl  Montrose_ 
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the  class  are  busy  at  the  board,  a  signal  no  one  else  preceives  summons  the 
disorderly  boy  to  the  teacher's  side.  A  talk  follows,  so  low-toned  that  you  do 
not  hear  a  word,  though  you  sit  within  a  yard  of  teacher  and  pupil  •  you  only 
know  that  the  boy  returns  to  his  seat  subdued,  and  is  a  model  boy  during  the 
remainder  of  your  visit.  No  other  pupil  is  disturbed,  not  one  second  is  taken 
from  the  working  time  of  any  but  the  offender.  That  teacher  has  tact  - 
Mary  Allen  West. 


You  visit  a  school-room  filled  with  quiet  industry;  in  a  distant  corner  arises 
a  slight  disorder— so  slight  you  scarcely  notice  it,  and  the  teacher,  absorbed  in 
the  arithmetic  recitation,  seems  not  to  observe  it.    A  few  minutes  later,  when 


SELECTIONS. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION  IN  JAPAN. 

WHEN  the  news  came  a  few  months  since  that  a  reactionary  movement 
in  regard  to  education  in  Japan  had  set  in,  the  friends  of  education  in 
the  United  States  were  apprehensive  that  it  was  but  preliminary  to  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  comparatively  liberal  system  which  the  Japanese  government  was  in- 
duced to  adopt  some  years  since  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  friends  of  progress 
both  native  and  foreign.    American  educators  felt  especial  solicitude  in  regard 
to  the  matter,  since  they  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  remodeling  and  en- 
larging of  the  educational  system  of  Japan,  and  some  of  them  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  work.    The  educational  authorities  of  that  empire  have  for 
years  made  a  close  study  of  the  American  system  of  instruction,  and  have 
adopted  many  of  its  most  desirable  features.    The  foreign  superintendent  of 
educational  affairs  in  Japan,  Dr.  David  Murray,  is  an  American,  while  cer- 
tain schools  are  supplied  with  American  teachers.    The  result  has  been  so  en- 
tirely satisfactory  that  the  cause  of  education  in  Japan  has  gained  a  large 
number  of  warm  friends  among  the  progressives  of  the  empire.    Late  au- 
thentic advices  received  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  are 
however,  calculated  to  correct  the  impression  made  by  the  intelligence  of  a 
few  months  ago.    It  appears  that  in  January  last  the  educational  appropriation 
was  diminished,  whereupon  the  department  of  educational  affairs  at  once  be- 
gan to  cast  about  for  ways  in  which  to  bring  its  expenses  within  the  reduced  ap- 
propriation.   There  were  nineteen  schools  of  a  higher  character  in  the  empire 
which  included  the  University  of  Tokio,  the  medical  college  of  Tokio,  and 
a  number  of  English  language  and  normal  schools— all  of  which  were  mainly 
supported  by  the  government.    When  the  crisis  came  it  was  determined  to 
maintain  all  the  schools  by  exercising  unusual  economy  in  their  administra- 
tion; to  consolidate  when  practicable,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Tokio  female  nor- 
mal school  and  girls'  school,  and  in  some  cases  to  transfer  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  local  governments  the  support  of  some  of  these  schools.    Fewer  for- 
eign teachers  will  be  employed  and  the  appliances  of  education  will  be  less 
liberally  provided;  but  the  friends  of  education  regard  this  curtailment  as 
much  better  than  utter  abandonment.    It  has  been  a  gratifying  circumstance 
that  the  local  communities  are  unwilling  to  lose  the  schools  which  have  been 
opened,  and  cooperate  heartily  with  the  local  governments  in  arrangements 
for  their  continuance.    As  the  resources  of  the  empire  are  likely  to  be  re- 
stricted for  some  time  to  come,  it  is  possible  that  some  modification  of  the  ed- 
ucational scheme  may  be  necessary,  but  the  friends  of  educatiop  both  in  Japan 
and  in  this  country  are  assured  that  the  more  important  features  of  the  present 
system  will  be  retained.—  Washington  Evening  Star. 


ECONOMY. 

Economy  is  a  good  thing  and  much  to  be  commended.  Once  determine 
what  it  is,  and  its  practice  becomes  comparatively  easy.  The  common  inter- 
pretation is  "to  save;"  hence,  where  expenses  are  curtailed,  there  is  econo- 
my. The  farmer  might  leave  his  young  stock  exposed  to  the  storm  and  save 
the  expense  of  a  shelter,  he  might  feed  them  a  little  less  milk,  or  meal,  or 
crowd  a  few  more  into  a  pasture,  or  he  might  feed  his  working  teams  a  li'ttle 
less  hay  or  corn ;  the  manufacturer  might  supply  less  steam  to  his  engine; 
and  still  the  work  might  go  on.  But  would  not  the  return  from  the  farm  or 
the  workshop  be  diminished  in  greater  proportion  than  the  expense  ? 

We  may  economize  by  lopping  off  luxuries,  but  when  we  curtail  the  neces- 
sities, we  strike  at  the  conditions  which  make  true  economy  possible.  Does 
any  one  suppose  that  in  this  country  a  common  school  education  is  not  a  ne- 
cessity—a necessity  for  the  man,  for  society,  and  for  the  state,  and  an  econo- 
my for  all  ?  But  the  common  school  must  have  teachers,  and  if  there  is  an 
economy  of  the  time  of  the  children  and  of  the  money  used,  the  teachers  must 
be  efficient.  If  the  teachers  would  be  efficient,  they  must  make  some  degree 
of  preparation  for  their  work.  The  time  is  past  when  "anybody  can  teach 
school,"  even  a  country  school.  The  time  has  come  when  the  people  are  de- 
manding that  the  youth  of  their  children  shall  not  be  wasted  by  superficial 
culture,  but  that  good  seed  be  sown  instead  of  noxious  weeds.    Is  there  any 
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parent  who  considers  that  a  common  school  education  is  more  than  his  child 
needs?  or  that  the  best  teacher  his  school  ever  had  is  too  good  for  him? 
On  the  contrary,  did  he  not  pay  his  share  of  the  tax  for  that  teacher  more 
willingly  than  he  ever  paid  any  other  similar  tax  ?  The  true  economy  of 
time  is  to  accomplish  the  most  in  it ;  of  the  children's  time  it  is  to  prepare 
them  for  lives  of  usefulness,  to  fit  them  to  fulfill  the  ambition  of  their  parents 
in  becoming  the  noble  men  and  women  of  the  future.— S.  II.  White 
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GRAMMAR. 

That  the  leading  object  of  the  study  of  English  Grammar  is  to  teach  the 
correct  use  of  English,  is,  in  my  view,  an  error,  and  one  which  is  gradually 
becoming  removed,  giving  way  to  the  sounder  opinion  that  grammar  is  the 
reflective  study  of  language,  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  of  which  correctness  in 
writing  is  only  one,  and  a  secondary  or  subordinate  one— by  no  means  unim- 
portant, but  best  attained  when  sought  indirectly.    It  should  be  a  pervading 
element  in  the  whole  school  and  home  training  of  the  young  to  make  them 
use  their  own  tongue  with  accuracy  and  force  ;  and,  along  with  any  special 
drilling  directed  to  this  end,  some  of  the  rudimentary  distinctions  and  rules  of 
grammar  are  conveniently  taught ;  but  that  is  not  the  study  of  grammar  and 
it  will  not  bear  the  intrusion  of  much  formal  grammar  without  being  spoiled 
for  its  own  ends.    It  is  constant  use  and  practice,  under  never-failing  watch 
and  correction,  that  makes  good  writers  and  speakers  ;  the  application  of  di 
rect  authority  is  the  most  efficient  corrective.    Grammar  has  its  part  to  con 
tribute,  but  rather  in  the  higher  than  in  the  lower  stages  of  the  work  One 
must  be  a  somewhat  reflective  user  of  language  to  amend  even  here  and  there 
a  point  by  giammatical  reasons  ;  and  no  one  ever  changed  from  a  bad  speak 
er  to  a  good  one  by  applying  the  rules  of  grammar  to  what  he  said.—  W.  D 
Whitney. 

How  many  persons  there  are  who  wish  they  could  do  a  thing  well  but  who 
are  unwilling  to  give  the  time  and  strength  to  fit  themselves  for  the  work  in 
quest.on.  Young  teachers  wish  they  could  interest  and  profit  a  class  as  well 
as  some  highly  successful  teacher  of  their  acquaintance  ;  yet  they  are  not 
ready  to  study  as  hard  on  their  lessons  week  by  week  as  that  skilled  teacher 
does  ;  nor  will  they  pay  as  much  attention  as  he  gives  to  wise  methods  of 
teaching.  Another  young  person  wishes  he  could  write  attractively  for  the 
papers,  but  he  will  not  wait  until  he  has  trained  himself  tor  this  sphere  as 
w.thout  exception,  the  best  newspaper  writers  have.  He  who  thinks  that  a 
man  can  preach  well,  or  teach  well,  or  write  well,  or  sing  well,  or  play  well 
on  a  musical  instrument,  or,  in  fact,  do  anything  well  without  hard  work  in 
learning  how  to  do  that  thing,  is  greatly  mistaken.  It  is  never  easy  to  do  a 
thing  until  a  man  realizes  that  it  is  hard  to  do  it.— Exchange. 

The  position  of  the  teacher  when  outside  of  the  school-room  depends  on 
his  attention  to  soc.al  duties  and  demands.  Some  teachers  strive  to  render 
themselves  valuable  members  of  society,  and  society  appreciates  them.  Others 
I  ^ Km°°dlly '  ,n  a  boardi"S  h0-e.  ™ke  no  acquaintances,  have  nothing 
Lo  contribute  to  the  demands  made  by  the  social  circle  upon  them,  and  wont 
ier  the  teacher  has  no  position  in  society.  Let  every  teacher  determine  to 
have  a  posit.on.  If  you  want  to  ride  in  the  car  you  must  pay  your  fare  ;  there 
hre  no  dead-heads  . n  society,-one  pays  in  one  thing  and  another  in  some- 
hing  quite  d.fferent-but  all  pay.-A'.  I.  School  Journal. 

It  is  possible  for  anationto  be  its  own  worst  enemy.    It  may  deliberated 
estroy  itself.    We  have  a  very  large  burden  of  hereditary  ignoLce   o  ^ 
d  much  to  our  injury  we  have  given  this  very  ignorance  equality  with  u  in 
naging  the  affairs  of  the  nation.    This  action  necessitates' that  one  of  two 
|h.ngs  should  take  place  ;  either  the  nation  must  sink  to  the  level  of  this  Z 
I  orance  or  we       t  devate  u  ^  ^  q[  ^  J 

"  dse0ef  rte '  or;he  vast  burden  °f  his  stupidit>- wm  c-h  -  The?;; 

.en^of  the  colored  race  see  and  know  this.-A^W  Teachers'  Monthly 


In  deahng  with  imperishable  jewels,  which  might  make  resplendent  our 
.  rof  he  J°Tng,  rlh°W  °ftend0—  k  at  haphazard,  knowing 

adft  H  ,  °UrhandS*  andCari"S  little  whether  °-  Presses 

I  ewtapted  to  u  or  not.    Mechanically  we  work  and  stupidly  await  the  resu 

1      :;:r,S,;be  we  persistently  ho,d  them 

■old u         *    g      '  gnnd'  gdnd  ^°eS  0n  tiH  Sudden'y  we  fi"d  our  gems 

:xx   worthiess  dust  aione  remains  - the  ~*  °f  -  ^ 


TEACHING  MUSIC  TO  CHILDREN -I 
TN  beginning  the  work  of  teaching  music  in  schools,  the  teacher  should  have 
1    a  definite  object  in  view,  and  then  arrange  the  course  of  instruction  so  as 
to  reach  the  desired  end  by  slow,  gradual,  but  interesting  steps.    Probably  on" 
of  the  greatest  causes  of  failure  in  teaching  music  to  children  has  been  the 
attempt  to  teach  too  much  theory,  and  give  not  enough  practice.    Let  the 
practice  always  precede  the  theory.    Just  as  a  little  child  learns  to  speak  its 
native  language  without  knowing,  in  a  technical  sense,  one  principle  of  the 
science  of  that  anguage,  so  should  the  practice  of  singing  commence.  Wha 
mother,  ,„  teaching  her  little  prattler  to  speak  the  word  -John  »  wou.d  con 
fuse  its  mmd  by  requiring  it  to  know  that  "John  is  a  noun,  because  it  is  a 
name  ;  a  proper  noun,  because  it  is  the  name  of  a  person,  etc  ?»  And  yet  too 
many  who  would  teach  music  to  little  chi.dren-and  .sometimes  older  ones 
—use  almost  as  cumbersome  explanations  at  every  step 

Having  a  class  of  children  before  us  to  whom  we  would  impart  some 
knowledge  of  music,  we  would  probably  commence  by  teaching  a  pleasing 
rote-song  that  is  within  the  easy  compass  of  each  one's  voice,  usua.l/fron  l 
(first  space,  treble  staff),  to  E  (fourth  space)  and,  by  this  means,  secure  the 
interested  participation  of  every  one.  While  teaching  such  songs,  careful  at- 
tention must  be  given  that  no  one  is  permitted  to  sing  loud  or  harshly,  but  try 
to  secure  a  soft,  smooth  quality  of  voice. 

Such  rote-singing  may  be  continued  for  some  time,  without  any  reference  to 
notation  until  every  pupil  joins  in  heartily ;  and  even  after  the  study  of  nota- 
tion  has  been  commenced,  it  may  be  continued,  as  a  recreation  from  other 
studies,  until  the  pup.ls  themselves  are  able  to  learn  the  songs  by  note  But 
it  may  be  that  the  teacher  cannot  sing,  and  if  so,  undoubtedly  some  one' of  the 
older  pupils  will  aid  in  the  matter.  "Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way  » 
and  no  earnest  teacher  need  fail.  Shortly  after  this  singing  of  songs  has  been 
successfully  commenced,  we  would  begin  the  teaching  of  the  scafe,  in  a  very" 
gradua,  Taking  tQne  Qne  ^  ^  ^  ^  p  ry 

staff)  we  would  have  it  repeated  again  and  again,  until  the  pupils  are  able  to 
sing  it  with  a  soft,  clear  quality  of  tone  in  unison  with  each  other.    Some  of 
the  pupils,  however,  may  not  be  able  to  appreciate  the  correct  pitch,  and  may 
produce  discordant  sounds.    To  such  pupils  nothing  but  words"  of  encourage 
ment  with  direction  to  sing  softly  should  be  said,  for  many  of  them  will  in 
time  become  good  singers.  After  tone  one  is  learned  so  that  all  may  sing  it' by 
number  (one),  or  by  syllable  (Jo),  then  introduce  tone  two  (,,),  and  pLtice 
.  in  like  manner,  and  afterward  tone  three  (mi).    The  teacher,  during  these 
steps,  may  use  various  methods  of  arousing  interest  and  securing  attention- 
by  dictation,  or  by  naming  three  fingers  of  the  hand,  or  certain  objects  in  the 
room,  one,  two,  three   or  do,  re,  mi,  and  as  she  points  to  each  have  the  pupils 
ng.  The  tones  are  thus  firsttaught  in  their  successive  order.without  attempting 
skips.      When  the  school  is  able  to  sing  in  concert  and  individually-^ 
the  exceptions  already  referred  to-these  three  tones  in  a  proper  manner,  the 
skip  from  one  to  three  may  be  taught.    Probably  as  easy  a  way  to  do  this  as 
any  is  to  divide  the  school  into  two  classes,  designating  them  as  "class  one  " 
and  "class  two."    Then  let  class  one  sing  do,  class  two  re,  and  class  one 
mt  in  order.    Repeat  this  until  it  is  well  done.    Then  have  class  one  sing  do 
full  and  clear,  class  two  re,  softly,  and  class  one  mi,  full  and  clear.    Keep  re 
peating  this,  having  class  two  sing  re  softer  each  time  until  it  can  scarcely  be 
heard,  and,  at  last,  omitting  re  altogether,  yet  giving  time  between  the  singing 
of  do  and  mt  to  tJnnk  of  it;  and  afterward  omitting  the  thought,  and  singing 
do  and  mi  ■„  closer  relation  as  to  time.    The  classes  may  now  exchange  the 
tones  class  two  singing  do  and  mi,  and  class  one  taking  re.    For  learning  the 
skip  fron, i  mt  to  do,  the  same  method  may  be  employed.    In  like  manner,  all 
skips  in  the  scale  may,  in  due  time.be  introduced  and  mastered  by  the  pupils 
without  the  teacher  once  singing  a  tone. 

One  difficulty  will  arise  in  all  singing  by  children  that  should  be  carefully 
guarded,  namely,  singing  at  an  improper  pitch  of  voice.  To  remedy  this,  even 
teachers  that  are  good  musicians  will  find  trouble,  without  the  aid  of  some 
mechanical  contrivance.  Where  musical  instruments  are  at  hand,  the  correct 
pitch  may  be  readily  obtained;  but  comparatively  few  schools  are  thus  favor- 
ed,  and,  consequently,  something  else  must  be  used.  A  tuning-fork  would  be 
the  cheapest  aid  for  those  who  understand  its  use;  while  for  all  teachers  the 
most  convenient  contrivance  of  which  we  have  knowledge  is  the  School  Mu- 
sic P.pe,  manufactured  and  sold  by  Messrs.  Wm.  H.  Clark  &  Co.,  Indianapo 
lis,  Ind.  By  lis  use,  any  desired  pitch  may  be  readily  obtained,  and  teachers 
who  cannot  sing  will  find  it  a  valuable  assistant  in  teaching  their  pupils  to 
sing  the  tones  of  the  scale  correctly. 
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PRICE  of  the  Weekly  to  new  subscribers  till  Jan.  1,  1878,  60 
cents. 

Superintendent  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  recent  meeting  at 
Louisville,  said  of  technical  education  :  "I  have  seen  large  classes  come  out 
of  our  High  School  and  go  back  home  without  a  qualification  for  anything. 
Our  people  are  partly  right  in  saying  that  the  common  schools  are  not  doing 
what  they  should  for  the  common  people.  It  would  not  be  a  bad  thing  if 
half  the  time  of  the  girls  were  taken  up  in  learning  sewing,  telegraphy,  wood- 
carving,  and  other  arts  of  like  nature.  I  believe  that  it  is  practicable  that  the 
work  for  girls  may  be  divided  in  this  way.  With  boys  the  case  would  be 
more  difficult,  but  we  find  in  Europe  that  they  do  the  same  with  boys.  I  am 
not  sure  but  that  if  half  the  money  expended  in  the  schools  of  our  cities 
were  expended  in  the  erection  of  shops  to  teach  the  boys  and  girls  trades,  it 
would  be  better." — The  Chinese  of  San  Francisco  have  petitioned  the  Board 
of  Education  for  a  school.  They  say  in  their  memorial  :  "Your  honorable 
state  levies  poll  and  other  taxes  for  the  support  of  education,  and  makes  no 
difference  between  natives  and  foreigners.  If  from  the  first,  Chinese  and 
Americans  had  been  placed  on  the  same  footing  in  the  schools  it  would  have 
been  in  accordance  with  right  and  justice,  and  there  would  have  been  subse- 
quently no  distinction  ;  but  your  honorable  state  has  established  schools  of 
all  grades  and  have  not  admitted  Chinese,  which  is  contrary  to  the  original 
intention  (that  they  should  be  open  to  all).  We  therefore  respectfully  and 
earnestly  beg  that  you  will  open  schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chinese,  and 
that  you  will  appoint  Mr.  Kerr,  who  is  familiar  with  our  language,  to  have 
charge.    Thus  the  original  excellent  design  will  be  realized,  and  the  learning 

of  your  honorable  country  will  be  disseminated."  The  September-October 

number  of  the  North  American  Review  contains  the  following  articles:  I. 
The  "Electoral  Conspiracy"  Bubble  Exploded,  by  E.  W.  Stoughton.  II. 
The  Decline  of  the  Drama,  by  Dion  Boucicault.  III.  The  War  in  the  East 
(with  maps),  by  General  George  B.  McClellan.  IV.  Perpetual  Forces,  by 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  V.  How  shall  the  Nation  regain  Prosperity  ?  by 
David  A.  Wells.  VI.  New  American  Novels,  by  Edward  L.  Burlingame. 
VII.  "Fair  Wages,"  by  "A  Striker."  VIII.  Reformed  Judaism  (conclusion), 
by  Felix  Adler.  IX.  The  recent  Strikes,  by  Thomas  A.  Scott.  X.  Progress 
in  Astronomical  Discovery.  XI.  Contemporary  Literature,  comprising  notices 
of  Symond's  Renaissance  in  Italy,  Sqier's  Peru,  Old- French  Text  Society, 
Alger's  Life  of  Edwin  Forrest,  La  Marmora's  Les  Secrets  d'etat,  Whetham's 
Across  Central  America,  MacDonald's  Marquis  of  Lossie,  Spry's  Cruise  of  the 
Challenger,  Lord  George  Campbell's  Log  Letters,  Reade's  A  Woman-Hater, 
Carpenter's  Mesmerism,  Spiritualism,  etc.,  Report  on  the  Ontario  Education- 
al Exhibit,  Furness's  New  Edition  of  Shakespeare,  Victor  Hugo's  L'Art 
d'etre  Grand-Pere,  Reid's  Charlotte  Bronte.    Published  by  James  R.  Osgood 

&  Co.,  Boston.    For  sale  by  booksellers  generally.  Macmillan  &  Co.  have 

published  an  admirable  group  of  selections  from  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales, 
consisting  of  "The  Tale  of  the  Man  of  Lawe,"  "The  Pardonere's  Tale," 
"The  Second  Nonne's  Tale,"  and  "The  Chanoun's  Yemanne's  Tale."  The 
editorial  work  has  been  done  by  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.  A.,  in  a  very 
scholarly  and  judicious  manner.  For  such  schools  as  desire  a  good  text  with 
notes  on  the  Canterbury  Tales,  this  book  will  be  found  admirably  suited. 
Price  Ji.75,  to  be  had  of  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.  We  are  in- 
debted to  Supt.  A.  P.  Marble,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  for  the  tables  which  ap- 
pear on  the  opposite  page.  They  afford  a  very  interesting  study,  and  would 
be  found  convenient  if  available  for  reference.  Copies  may  be  obtained 
handsomely  printed  on  thin  bristol  board  at  three  dollars  per  hundred  of 

Thompson,  Brown  &  Co.,  23  Hawley  Street,  Boston,  or  of  the  publishers.  

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
twhich  adjourned  last  week,  at  Louisville,  the  following  was  referred  to  the 
standing  committee  :  "Resolved,  That  this  Association,  believing  that  the  ex- 
pedition for  polar  discovery  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Howgate  is  likely 
10  prove  in  the  highest  sense  beneficial  to  science,  as  well  as  reflecting  honor 
upon  the  nation,  cordially  approve  of  the  objects  sought,  and  recommended  i( 
to  national  legislation  and  the  country  at  large  as  deserving  of  an  earnest, 
hearty,  and  liberal  support."  A  resolution  to  memorialize  Congress  to  give 
serious  attention  at  an  early  date  to  the  work  of  devastation  now  progressing 
in  the  tract  known  as  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  preservation  and  maintenance  of  that  reservation  was  also  re- 
ferred to  the  standing  committee.  Miss  Alice  Chapin,  who  has  for  two 

years  had  a  kindergarten  in  Indianapolis,  writes  most  enthusiastically  to  the 
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Kindergarten  Messenger  respecting  a  visit  made  by  her  last  June  to  Mr.  Hail- 
man's  kindergarten  in  Milwaukee.  She  calls  it  an  "ideal  kindergarten,"  and 
bespeaks  not  only  the  favor  of  the  intelligent  public,  but  also  suggests  that 
special  effort  be  made  by  the  friends  of  the  cause  to  furnish  Mr.  Hailman  and 
his  excellent  wife  with  improved  facilities  for  prosecuting  their  noble  work. 


REVIEWS. 


Outlines  of  Etymology.  By.  S.  S.  Haldeman,  LL.  D.,  M.  N.  A.  S.  (Phil- 
adelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  Chicago:  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.)-To 
the  student  of  language,  especially  him  who  makes  the  modern  English  the 
basis  of  his  study,  there  can  scarcely  be  found  a  book  more  intensely  interest- 
ing than  this.  It  is  full  of  the  most  valuable  information  to  him  who  wishes 
to  understand  the  true  meaning  and  derivation  of  the  words  he  uses.  It  is 
handsomly  printed  and  bound— a  gem  for  the  table  of  every  student  and 
teacher.  Prof.  Haldeman  is  undoubtedly  the  best  authority  in  this  country  on 
the  subject  of  which  this  book  treats,  and  his  position  as  President  of  the 
American  Philological  Association  last  year  was  a  just  recognition  of  the  dis- 
tinction which  he  has  won  and  the  authority  which  he  wields  among  the  lin- 
guists. 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 


QUERIES. 

[Queries  and  answers  are  invited  from  all  readers.  This  department  is  in  the  hands  of 
subscribers.] 

35.  What  is  the  most  successful  method  of  teaching  history  when  the  class 
is  large  and  time  limited  ?  R.  H.  Hartley. 

answers. 

[The  answers  are  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  queries  which  have  preceded.] 

32.  Why  not  allow  "him"  to  be  direct  object  of  "let?"  Does  "be"  de- 
pend on  "him?"  Has  it  not  more  of  adverbial  force,  relating  to  "let  ?"  It 
seems  a  certain  permission  is  given,  permission  "to  be  a  soldier,"  and  such 
permission  is  given  him.  Again,  if  we  make  the  sentence  stronger  but  simi- 
lar, "make  him  be  a  soldier,"  it  is  very  evident  "to  be  a  soldier"  modifies 
"make."  "Let"  is  equivalent  to  allow  or  permit,  and  the  sentence  may  be 
written,  "Allow  him  to  be  a  soldier,"  but  in  this  does  not  the  infinitive  phrase 
qualify  the  principal  verb — "allow  (to  be  a  soldier)  him  ?"  CEDAR. 

PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 


Sixth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Trustees,  Superintendent,  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Illinois  Asylum  for  Feeble- Minded  Children,  at  Lincoln.  October  I,  1876. 
Springfield. 

Catalogue  of  Iowa  College  for  the  year  1876-7.  Rev.  G.  F.  Magoun,  Presi- 
dent. 

Second  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Racine,  Wis.,  Academy,  for  the  academic 
year  1876-7.    John  G.  McMynn,  Principal. 

Catalogue  of  the  State  Normal  School  &t  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  for  the  year  1876-7. 
Geo.  S.  Albee,  President. 

Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  Town  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  for  the  year 
1876-7.    F.  W.  Parker,  Supt. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  School for  Boys 
for  7876. 

Bulletin  Nos.  1  and  2  of  the  United  States  Entomological  Commission; 
Washington,  D.  C,  1877. 

The  Centennial  School  Building,  an  original  design  for  the  arrangement  of 
rooms  adapted  to  graded  schools,  illustrated  by  floor  plans  and  elevations,  by 
Ananias  Langdon,  Winona,  Minn.  This  is  a  very  ingenious  combination  of 
conveniences  for  graded  schools,  in  a  compact  and  economical  form.  The 
designs  are  worthy  the  attention  of  school  boards  contemplating  the  erection 
of  buildings  for  graded  schools. 


HAVE  WE  A  STANDARD  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  ? 

{From  the  Educational  Reporter ,  yuly,  i8yj.) 

IN  most  matters  pertaining  to  human  intercourse,  and  in  regard  to  which  man 
has  frequent  occasion  to  communicate  with  his  fellows,  there  has  always 
been  felt  the  desirableness — well  nigh  an  imperative  necessity — of  a  rule  or 
measure,  established  by  authority,  or  so  fixed  by  usage  as  to  have  become 
generally  acknowledged,  and  to  which  appeal  may  be  made  in  doubtful  or 
disputed  cases.  Thus,  among  Christian  nations  the  Bible  is  recognized  as  an 
infallible  guide  in  morals  and  religion.  Gold,  with  civilized  countries,  is  the 
established  standard  of  commercial  values.  So  of  measures  of  weight  and  di- 
mensions :  what  perplexities  and  annoyances  would  be  saved,  and  how  much 
the  general  convenience  promoted  by  the  universal  adoption  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem. • 
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In  the  foregoing  and  other  instances  how  great  the  advantage,  and  almost 
absolute  need,  of  a  fixed  rule  or  measure  by  which  all  doubtful  questions  in 
that  special  department  can  be  decided.  Is  there  scarcely  less  need  of  such  a 
recognized  authority  in  a  given  language?  Without  it  what  ambiguity  as  to 
the  meaning  of  words?  what  diversity  of  usage  in  orthography  and  pronunci- 
ation ?  Have  we  anything  approximating  to  such  an  authority  and  guide?  In 
France,  a  learned  body,  the  French  Academy,  sanctioned,  if  not  appointed  by 
the  state,  determines  usage  in  such  matters,  and  its  decisions  have  the  force  of 
established  law.  In  this  country  and  great  Britain,  from  the  different  charac- 
ter of  our  civil  institutions,  and  the  changing  nature  of  the  language  itself,  and 
other  causes,  no  such  body  exists,  nor  if  existing  would  its  authority  probably 
be  conceded.  The  alternative  seems  to  be,  a  prevailing  or  general  acquies- 
cence in  some  leading  lexicographical  authority.  Have  we  such  an  author- 
ity ? 

And,  first  and  as  most  important,  in  regard  to  the  meaning  or  definition  of 
words.  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  who  was  one  of  the  leading  educators  of  the 
country,  and  a  gentleman  of  high  culture  and  intelligence,  said,  "So  far  as  I 
know  there  is  an  unanimity  of  opinion  that  Dr.  Webster's  is  the  best  defining 
Dictionary  in  the  English  language;  and  the  present  Chief  Justice  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  wrote  under  date  of  "  Washington,  D.  C,  October,  23,  1873.  The 
book  has  become  indispensable  to  every  student  of  the  English  language.  A 
law  library  is  not  complete  without  it,  and  the  courts  look  to  it  as  of  the  highest 
authority  in  all  questions  of  definition.  Morrison  R.  Waite."  It  would  b^ 
easy  to  multiply  similar  expressions,  and  from  equally  distinguished  sources, 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Indeed,  public  decision  on  this  point 
seems  well  nigh  unvarying  and  unquestioned. 

Second,  Orthography,  or  the  proper  spelling  of  words.  That  what  is  known 
as  Dr.  Webster's  system  of  orthography,  as  now  presented  in  his  works,  is  gen- 
erally accepted  as  the  standard  of  usage  in  the  United  States,  is  shown  by  the 
following  facts  :  (a)  By  definite  statements  over  their  own  signatures,  obtain- 
ed from  between  one  and  two  hundred  prominent  booksellers  all  over  the 
country,  in  1873-4,  it  appears  that  the  sales  of  Webster's  Dictionaries  were  as 
20  to  1  of  those  of  any  other  English  lexicographer,  and  this  proportion  is  be- 
lieved yet  to  continue.  {b)  More  than  ten  million  copies  of  school  books  are 
annually  publish*. din  the  United  States  adopting  Webster  as  their  general  au- 
thority, (c)  The  periodical  and  miscellaneous  issues  of  the  American  press 
are  in  the  same  direction,  (d)  More  than  fifty  millions  of  Webster's  Spell- 
er have  been  sold  in  this  country,  and  it  has  yet  a  regular  demand. 

That  this  condition  of  things  will  continue  seems  evident,  [a)  from  the  in- 
trinsic reasonableness  of  the  system  ;  e.  g.,  the  French  words  chambre,  cidre, 
entre,  in  conformity  with  their  English  pronunciation,  have  become  chamber, 
cider,  enter.  Shall  the  few  remaining  words  of  the  class  continue  to  present 
the  anomaly  of  the  old,  i.  e.,  the  French,  orthography  ?  Why  spell  metre  a 
measure,  with  tre,  but  diameter  a  measure  across,  ter  ?  (b)  As  Professor 
Goodrich  has  well  said,  "The  tendencies  of  our  language  (in  orthography) 
are  to  greater  simplicity  and  broader  analogies,"  and  this  tendency  is  in  no 
wise  likely  to  be  reversed,  but  the  demand,  as  indicated  by  public  gatherings 
of  learned  men  for  this  very  object,  and  in  both  hemispheres,  is  for  further 
progress  in  the  same  direction. 

It  should  be  added,  that  where  present  good  usage  sanctions  two  forms  of 
spelling  the  same  word,  Webster's  Dictionaries  now  give  both — the  preferred 
one  first.    The  same  rule  is  applied  in  pronunciation. 

Third,  Pronunciation.  Pronunciation  is  "the  act  of  uttering  with  articu- 
lation," and  its  organ  is  the  human  voice  ;  its  law,  the  prevailing,  best  usage 
of  cultivated  and  refined  people.  It  can,  of  course,  be  taught  perfectly  only 
by  living  example,  and  any  mode  of  presenting  it  on  the  printed  page,  either 
by  respelling,  or  a  system  of  diacritical  marks,  must  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  be  an  imperfect  one.  Then  there  will  be  diversities  of  usage,  and  occa- 
sional changes ;  yet  some  general  guide,  having  the  weight  of  authority,  and 
presented  on  the  printed  page,  seems  indispensable.  Hardly  any  one  thing 
so  publicly  marks  and  distinguishes  the  unrefined  and  uncultivated  from  the 
refined  and  cultivated  as  inaccurate  and  inelegant  pronunciation.  A  person 
of  quite  average  intelligence,  soon  after  the  appearance  of  that  work,  stepped 
into  a  bookstore  and  inquired  for  "Gui-zot'  on  Civilization."  The  bookseller 
inquired  of  the  clerk,  "Have  we  a  copy  of  Gee-zo' ?"  The  inquirer's  entire 
ignorance  of  French  pronunciation  was  of  course  made  apparent  to  him,  and 
occasioned  a  blush  of  mortification.  Yet  he  might  well  have  been  pardoned 
a  want  of  knowledge  of  French  ;  but  how  would  it  have  been  had  the  blunder 
been  English  ?  Does  Webster  furnish  a  satisfactory  guide  and  authority  in  this 
particular  ?  President  Porter,  the  editor  of  the  last  edition  of  Webster's  Un- 
abriged,  says  of  its  "Principles  of  Pronunciation,  originally  prepared  by  Pro- 
fessor Goodrich,  and  elaborated  by  Mr.  Wheeler  with  suggestions  from  able 
scholars,"  that  "a  more  thoroughly  practical  snd  satisfactory  treatment  of  the 
subject,  the  editor  confidently  believes,  cannot  be  found  in  the  language." 
The  principles  thus  thoroughly  and  carefully  elaborated,in  their  application  to 
each  individual  word,  have  also  had  taken  into  account,  as  the  final  law,  the  best 
usage  of  both  hemispheres,  the  result  of  wide  observation,  correspondence,  and 
a  comparison  with  the  labors  oj  leading  current  English  lexicographers.  The 
claim  of  Webster  as  high  authority  in  this  respect  the  public  have  fully  recog- 
nized. The  importance  of  a  satisfactory  guide  on  this  point  is  obvious.  How 
common  the  error  ol  All'o-path-y,  Hy'dro-path'yjinstead  of  Al-lop'a-thy,  Hy- 
drop'a-thy,  in  accordance  with  Ho-me-op'a-thy  ? 

Is  not  the  claim  well  established,  then,  that  Webster  is  the  standard  author- 
ity of  the  English  language,  if  any  English  Dictionary  can  be  so  regarded  ? 
or,  as  Professor  Stowe  has  said,  "The  standard,  wherever  the  English  lan- 
guage is  spoken,  it  deserves  to  be,  must  be,  is,  and  will  be.  If  we  would 
have  uniformity,  we  must  adopt  Webster,  for  he  cannot  be  displaced ;  but 
others  may  be." 
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Iowa. 


PROF.  E.  ZELLER  is  the  popular  and  efficient  city  superintendent  of  the 
Winterset  public  schools.  Amherst  College  has  conferred  the  degree 

of  LL.  D.  on  Prof.  Wm.  G.  Hammond,  Chancellor  of  the  law  department  of 

the  State  University.  The  Iowa  State  Capitol,  when  completed,  will  be 

not  only  one  of  the  finest  state-houses  in  the  Union,  but  it  will  be  one  of  the 
best  arranged  and  most  comfortable.  The  building  covers  one  and  two-fifths 
acres  of  ground.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  November,  187 1 .  The  superin- 
tendent in  charge  is  Hon.  Robert  H.  Finkbine.  Speaking  of  the  Normal 

Institute  in  session  at  that  place,  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Journal  says  :  "No  fact  marks 
with  greater  certainty  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  a  community  than  the 
interest  sustained  in  popular  education.  All  genuine  national  pride,  as  well 
as  the  grace,  dignity,  and  nobility  of  private  life  and  character,  are  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  intelligence  and  trained  brains,  as  to  render  the  liberal 
provision  made  for  the  diffusion  of  elementary  education,  not  only  desirable 
but  necessary.  The  life  currents  that  vitalize  the  entire  fabric  of  society  have 
their  source  in  our  common  schools."  Prof.  H.  L.  Peet,  of  Chi- 
cago, has  been  elected  Principal  of  the  Dubuque  High  School  at  a  salary 
of  $1,500.  Prof.  W.  H.  Wynn,  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  Wittenberg  College, 

Ohio.  "A   Problem  in    History"    is   the   subject    of    an    able  and 

valuable    lecture    which    Dr.    Magoun,    President    of    Iowa  College, 

has  been  delivering  in  different  parts  of  the  state.  Dubuque  employs  no 

city  superintendent.  Prof.  G.  S.  Wedgwood  is  the  wide-awake,  popular 

Superintendent  of  the  Atlantic  schools.  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Hamilton  has  been 

chosen  principal  of  the  Ft.  Madison  High  School.  Mr.  R.  G.  Young  has 

charge  of  the  Durant  public  schools.  Mr.  Thos.  Loudon  is  at  the  head  of 

the  Brighton  schools.  Prof.  John  Sanborn  is  principal  of  Albion  Seminary. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Fogg  is  assistant  principal.  Prest.  Carpenter,  of  Oskaloosa  Col- 
lege, has  been  delivering  his  popular  and  interesting  lecture,  "Rome  as  I  Saw 
It,"  before  Iowa  Normal  Institutes.  One  does  not  need  to  travel  "up,  down, 
and  around"  Iowa  to  learn  the  feelings  of  teachers  in  regard  to  the  Weekly. 
He  hears  on  every  hand  words  of  high  praise  and  hearty  commendation.  It 
is  a  base  libel  on  the  teachers  of  this  noble  state  to  say  that  they  are  not  inter- 
ested in  educational  journalism.  They  have  been  meanly  and  shamefully 
defrauded  by  tramps  who  made  up  in  brass  .vhat  they  lacked  in  brains  and 
common  decency.  But  the  cause  of  popular  education  has  no  firmer,  strong- 
er friends  than  the  teachers  of  Iowa. 


Michigan. 


THE  State  Central  Institute  held  at  Lansing  by  Superintendent  Tarbell 
with  Drs.  Hewett  and  Hancock  and  Profs.  Graham  and  Piper  as  in- 
structors was,  in  all  respects,  a  success.  Over  two  hundred  names  were  en- 
rolled. The  best  teachers  of  the  state  were  in  attendance,  and  all  were  well 
pleased  with  the  lectures  given  by  the  above-mentioned  educators  from  our 
neighboring  states.  It  strengthened  and  encouraged  us  to  hear  new  voices 
and  to  know  that  our  neighbors  are  thinking  and  laboring  in  the  same  direc- 
tion in  which  we  are  engaged.    Good  fruit  will  be  borne  of  this  meeting. 

 The   institute  at  Evart,  conducted  by  Prof.  McLouth,  of  the  N  ormal 

School,  assisted  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Corbin,  of  Pontiac,  and  W.  L.  Smith,  of 
Saginaw,  although  on  account  of  the  newness  of  county  it  enrolled  but  34 
members,  was  a  decided  success.  The  people  of  the  village  manifested  great 
interest  in  the  meeting,  and  invited  the  Superintendent  to  hold  the  next  insti- 
tute for  the  county  at  the  same  place.    Township  Superintendent  Lumber 

greatly  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  institute.  The  institute  at  Chesa- 

ning,  conducted  by  Prof.  Gower,  of  Saginaw,  assisted  by  Profs.  Smith  and 
McLouth,  was  also  quite  successful  in  the  interest  it  awakened.    The  enroll- 
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ment,  on  account  of  rainy  weather,  only  reached  30,  although  the  attend- 
ance was  much  more  The  institute  at  Port  Huron,  conducted  by  Prof 

Bellows,  assisted  by  Prof.  Truesdel,  was  quite  successful,  and  was  specially 
honored  by  the  presence,  as  a  pupil,  of  a  member  of  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment, who  had  been  sent  out  to  study  our  school  system.  The  institute  at 

Flint,  conducted  by  Profs.  Putnam  and  Flint,  was  quite  largely  attended 
Superintendent  Tarbell  gives  an  evening  address  at  each  of  the  institutes  A 

dozen  or  fifteen  more  institutes  are  to  be  held  this  fall.  Prof?  Garner  for 

several  years  principal  of  the  public  schools  of  Owosso,  assumes  a  like  posi 

sition  at  Big  Rapids  Mr.  William   B.  Clark,  of  the  University,  class  of 

'75,  takes  charge  of  the  public  schools  of  Schoolcraft.  Mr.  H.  C.  McDou- 

gall,  of  the  last  University  class,  and  of  the  normal  class  of  '73  becomes 

principal  of  the  Kalamazoo  High  School.  Mr.  Durbin  Newton,  of  the  last 

normal  class,  is  engaged  as  first  assistant  in  the  Rockland  public  school  

The  State  Teachers' Association  will  meet  this  year  in  East  Saginaw,  Dec 

26.  The  following  are  the  general  statistics  relating  to  the  Battle  Creek 

public  schools  for  the  year  ending  June  29,  1877  :  Population  of  the  dis- 
trict, 6,179  ;  number  of  children  between  5  and  20  years,  1,762  ;  cash  valu- 
ation of  school  property,  #150,000;  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  the  dis- 
trict, #1,065,775  ;  cost  of  superintendence  and  instruction,  #11,945;  enroll- 
ment (including  transfers),  1,525;  number  of  transfers,  223 ;  average  num- 
ber belonging,  933.02;  average  daily  attendance,  877.09;  number  of  men 
teachers,  including  superintendent,  2 ;  number  of  women  teachers,  25;  num- 
ber of  pupils  to  each  teacher,  based  on  average  number  belonging/36.6 ;  cost 
of  education  per  capita  for  superintendence  and  instruction,  #12.80;  average 
per  capita  cost  for  the  whole  school,  based  on  the  number  enrolled',  #12  14- 
number  of  non-resident  pupils,  67.  ' 
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Educational  News. 


MICHIGAN.— The  Institutes,  though  not  as  largely  attended  as  in  other 
states,  are  nevertheless  reported  as  very  successful,  there  being  much 

interest  manifested  by  the  citizens  as  well  as  the  teachers.  The  Ann  Arbor 

Courier  says:  "More  foreign  scholars  have  been  received  at  the  High  School 
this  year  than  ever  before  for  the  same  period  of  time.  Some  of  the  classes 
are  so  full  that  they  will  have  to  be  divided.  This  is  especially  so  with  Prof. 
Chute's  class  in  algebra.    The  present  number  in  the  school  is  282,  bein^ 

equally  divided  as  regards  sex.    The  ward  schools  are  unusually  full."  - 

The  people  of  Pontiac  expressed  a  desire  at  their  annual  school  meeting  to 

have  a  special  teacher  of  music  employed  for  the  public  schools.  W.  C. 

Bell,  of  Oxford,  is  principal  at  Clarkston.  Wooster  W.  Beman,  instructor 

in  the  University,  and  Miss  Nellie  E.  Burton,  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Burton, 
)f  Kalamazoo,  were  married  the  4th  inst.  at  Kalamazoo. 

Georgia.— The  University  of  Georgia  has  graduated  six  Governors,  twen- 
y-six  United  States  Senators  and  Congressmen,  forty-nine  Judges,  and  257 

egislators.  The  question  of  locating  the  State  capital  has  been  referred 

>y  the  Georgia  Convention  to  the  people  independent  of  the  vote  on  the  Con- 
titution. 

Louisiana.— The  New  Orleans  Times  says  that  the  more  intelligent  blacks 
f  that  city  "contemplate  emigration  to  an  extent  worthy  of  remark,"  be- 
ause  the  Board  of  Education  have  not  only  separated  the  whites  from  the 
lacks  in  the  public  schools,  but  have  also  made  an  effort  to  abolish  the  high 
:hools  on  the  ground  that  persons  who  wanted  their  children  to  have  more 
un  a  common  school  education  were  able  to  send  them  to  private  schools. 

Missouri.— About  #100,000  has  been  bequeathed  to  the  Washington  Uni- 
ersity,  of  St.  Louis,  by  the  will  of  William  Palm,  who  died  in  Rome  seven 
;ars  ago. 

New  York.  The  N.  Y.  Sun  says  that  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
ork  is  maintained  chiefly  for  the  education,  in  the  higher  branches,  of  a  lew 

the  sons  of  well-to-do-men,  and  ought  to  be  abolished— that  it  costs 
50,000  a  year,  which  can  be  put  to  a  much  better  use,  as  the  institution 
ioes  not  properly  belong  to  any  right  system  of  free  public  education."  The 
hole  number  of  schools  under  the  care  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  New 
ark  city  is  over  three  hundred,  and  over  three  thousand  teachers  are  engag- 

mthem.  In  1875  more  than  three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  were 
ent  in  their  maintenance.    For  books  alone  nearly  #150,000  was  expend- 

Nebraska.— Prof.  J.  M.  McKenzie,  late  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
uction,  has  been  selected  as  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Brown- 

,•  The  Clty  Council  and  the  Board  of  Education  of  Omaha  have  had  a 

Uhng  out,"  and  the  latter  refuses  to  pay  the  annual  interest  of  #15,000  on 
■  city  school  bonds.    The  Council  will  then  have  to  pay  the  interest  or  al- 
<     i    ,  ds  to  be  Protested.    Salaries  were  reduced  in  Omaha  as  follows  • 
m.  tfeals,  #200;  Principal  Bruner,  of  the  North,  #300;  Miss  Foos,  of  the 
^  S200;  Miss  Stanard,  of  the  South,  #100;  Miss  McKoon,  of  the  West 
B«  lh5.FnnciPal  of  the  High  School,  #200,  and  the  secretary  of  the  Board 
WO.    Miss  Lucy  Green  had  her  salary  raised  to  #90  per  month,  subject  to  a 
^ucuon  of  5  per  cent.    All  employes  not  mentioned  above  sustain  a  gen- 
s\,Z  uUTc°I  ,5  Per  cem-    ResP«ting  the  High  School  Principal- 
0  H   C!ft    ,       Says  :  "After  two  months'  filibustering  on  the  selection 
6f  r      r,01  Pnnc'pal,  the  question  was  finally  settled  by  the  election  of 
Crawford,  of  New  York,  on  the  thirteenth  ballot.    From  the  first  a  de- 
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cheerfully  acquiesce  ,n  the  decision  of  the  majority,  we  only  ho£ thaThta I 

foCMrt \Tc  II  S3me  (,'>P0sr»  "—  ;,'he  construction  of  the  Mldh « 
for  Creightor,  College  progresses  slowly.  It  is  expected  that  all  things  will  be 
m  readiness  for  the  admission  of  students  by  the  beginning  of  next  year  The 
corner  stone  was  la,d  Aug  27.  This  college  was  founded  by  Ma^y  Louie 
Cre  ghton,  who  bequeathed  in  her  will  $100,000  for  the  purpose. —Hon  Frank 
Welch  member  ..  Congress,  publishes  the  following  nottee :  "There  wi  be 
held  at  the  State  University  in  Lincoln,  on  Sept.  ,2,  ,877,  before  merani? 

ngd  Zn  'Monvs,Mg  ? Lieutenanl  E  s- Dudl^ v-  «•  SEE  m  i'  ; 

a  ?  1  i  VrrMo»t!y.  M  examination  of  all  candidates  for  appointment 
as  cadets  to  the  United  States  military  academy  a.  West  Point.  T  !  for 
admjss.on  must  be  between  ,7  and  2,,  and  they  must  be  a.  leas  five  feet  in 
he.gh  and  free  from  infectious  or  immoral  disorder,  and  generally  from  de 
form, ty,  disease,  or  infirm.ty  which  may  unfit  them  for  military  service  They 
must  be  well  versed  in  reading  and  writing,  including  orthography  and  arith- 
metic, and  a  knowledge  of  English  grammar,  of  des&ptive^My-SJ 
taculary  of  our  own  country-and  of  the  history  of  the  United  StL  .  Phys  - 
cal  examination  will  be  first  in  order."  " 

South  Carolina.    The  Legislature  refused  to  ratify  the  constitutional 
amendment  adopted  at  the  election  last  fall,  which  provided  that  not  ess  than 
k°k,        «?»»-tax  Should  be  levied  each  year  to  sustain  the  free  schools  and 
probably  nothing  will  be  done  for  the  public  free  schools  till  the  state  has 
provided  in  some  way  for  text-books  which  contain  no  "Radical  lies,"  as  the 
^  .fc0"  7°urn"1  °f  Commerce  says,  till  the  General  Assembly  has  '  pro- 

vided   Southern  histories  and  Southern  readers  for  children."  -The  nav  of 

School  Commissioners  in  South  Carolina  has  been  reduced  to  $300  a  year 
The  last  Legislature  also  abolished  special  taxes  for  education  and  deprived 
townships  and  school  districts  of  the  power  to  tax  themselves  for  the  support 
of  schools  and  it  refused  to  provide  salaries  for  the  teachers  in  the  State  Uni- 
versity,  where  200  colored  students  have  been  studying. 

5rWWESSArE'~Fisk  University,  at  Nashville,  Tenn  ,  has  projected  a  training 
school  for  African  missionaries.  5 

Texas.— It  is  estimated  that  the  school  fund  of  the  state  of  Texas  will  be 
#30  000,000  when  the  school  lands  are  all  sold,  and  the  annual  income  will  be 

#2,500,000. 

Virginia.— The  junior  Latin  class  at  the  Virginia  State  University  is  to  be 
abolished,  and  thus  a  higher  standard  of  qualifications  required  of  candidates 
tor  admission.  Only  about  twenty  five  members  of  the  Educational  Asso- 
ciation of  Virginia  assembled  at  their  annual  meeting  last  month  The  Edu 

rational  Association  of  Virginia  at  its  late  session  determined  to  relieve  itself 
for  the  future  of  any  pecuniary  responsibility  for  the  publication  of  the 
Journal  of  Education,  or  the  payment  of  its  editor.  This  is  right— it  is  a 
blessing  to  any  educational  or  other  journal  to  be  compelled  to  stand  on  its 
own  merits.  The  teachers  of  Virginia  should  see  that  their  Journal  is  con- 
tinued. J 

Wisconsin.— The  Normal  School  Building  at  Whitewater  has  been  con- 
siderably improved  during  vacation  by  calcimining,  painting,  and  enlarging 

doors  and  passage-ways.  S.  B.  Lewis  takes  the  Clinton  school.    He  has 

taught  there  before,  and  is  warmly  welcomed  by  the  citizens.  S  A  Per- 
kins, for  the  last  eight  years  at  Delafield,  takes  the  Palmyra  school— — E 

Dewey  remains  at  Delavan.  Moses  Strong,  one  of  the  corps  of  assistants  of 

the  State  Geologist,  was  drowned  near  Stevens  Point,  in  the  Flambeau  river 
about  two  weeks  ago,  while  engaged  in  the  work  of  his  profession.  He  was 
a  promising  young  man,  of  special  attainments  in  the  study  of  geology  and 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  useful  members  of  the  corps  employed  in 

making  the  State  Geological  Survey.  H.  W.  Slack,  of  St.  Paul  Minn 

and  S.  M.  Leete,  of  West  Salem,  Wis.,  received  life  certificates  at  the  recent 
state  examination  at  Madison.  Prof.  Slack  takes  the  St.  Paul  High  School  the 
coming  year,  and  Supt.  Leete  continues  m  his  excellent  work  in  La  Crosse 

county.  The  institute  at  Waupaca  is  reported  in  complimentary  terms  by 

the  editor  of  the  Republican.  He  says  that  Prof.  Emery's  instruction  in  read- 
ing was  "a  revelation  to  most  of  the  teachers,  and  they  are  bound  to  profit  by 
it.  Patrons  of  the  schools  may  reasonabl)  complain  if  they  do  not  see  good  re- 
sults from  this  branch  of  the  institute  work  in  their  schools  the  coming  win- 
ter." Respecting  Prof.  Burnham's  teaching,  he  says :  Mr.  Burnham's  best 
work  has  been  in  arithmetic  and  geography — the  very  best  in  the  former.  He 
has  not  dodged  about  from  topic  to  topic,  but  has  drilled  away  on  a  very  few 
topics  ;  and  his  work  has  told.  Drill,  drill,  drill  is  his  motto.  He  does  not 
go  into  a  pile  of  stones,  and  whack  every  individual  stone  once  or  twice,  but 
directs  his  biows  upon  one  individual  stone  until  it  is  pulverized."  The  'gen- 
eral work  of  the  institute  was  thoroughly  conducted;  1 10  teachers  were  pres- 
ent- The  Oshkosh  school  board  refuses  to  allow  German  to  be  taught  in 

the  public  schools  of  that  city  The  institute  at  Eau  Claire  had  an  enroll- 
ment of  69.  Prest.  Parker  was  present  the  first  week  with  Prof.  Reynolds  but 
the  opening  of  the  Normal  School  took  him  away  the  second  week  Miss 
Hosford,  the  county  superintendent,  was  present  to  assist,  and  her  good  judg- 
ment and  executive  ability  are  reported  as  having  been  very  helpful  to  Prof. 
Reynolds,  who  seems  to  have  been  fully  competent  for  an  institute,  even  had 
he  been  left  entirely  alone.  By  the  way,  Prof.  Reynolds  had  a  daughter  mar- 
ried two  or  three  weeks  ago,  who  was  last  year  teaching  with  him  at  La 

Crosse  The  State  University  opened  the  6th  inst.  with  100  students  in  the 

freshman  class,  the  largest  for  many  years.    There  is  an  unusually  full  atten- 
dance in  all  the  departments. 
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METHOD  IN  TEACHING. 


^HE  Report  of  the  Sehool  Committee  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  contains  some 

oLl  and  appiy  the  philosophy  of  education  in  the, 

teaching,  we  make  the  following  quotations  :  ^ 

-For  several  years  we  have  doubted ^whether ^emethog  ^ 
immemorial  in  our  schools  were  re^ly  the  bes^  of  the  science  of 

h™d  heard  that  the  most  P"io™**£™%™  to  which  we  clung  That, 
teaching  had  long  since  discredjed  the  syste        ^  [hey  d  d  f 

while  disclaiming  the  discovery  of  a  royal  ^  men  look  upon 

to  have  found  an  easier ^way  than tU ^d  ^  „     ^  very  much  as  we  should 

our in prefemng a  g 

rSdtohaepXman-car  for  a  ^^1^  childjust  entering  school. 

"Take,  for  instance,  the  very  fir  t ^essays  ol  comJpelling  him  to  learn 

They  protest  that  we  are  wasting  time^  f^f  om  a  syiable  or  frame  a  word, 
his  fetters  one  by  one bef  ore :  he :»  ?°™  s  much  as  cat  to  a  per- 

Thev  tell  us  that  the  letters  C,  A,  t ,  spell 8J  fa  combination  of 

Stly  untaught  mind  And.^uA  Rename  o  t  fa  ^  ^  ^ 
letters  has  at  last  to  be  learned  by am  ere  - etto  directlon,  they  scout,  as  un- 
the  name  at  once.    Pressing on  in    he  sa  knQW  th  mean. 

natural  and  absurd,  stuffing  children  wi  U ^or  horse_    That  we 

tag     They  tell  us  that  we  have  got  the^  cart  be  ^  [he  child)  then 

should  begin  at  the  oiher  end,  and  first  show  the  tn ^  g 

Sill  name,  and  ^^^STJZL^  child-interest  with  the 
us  that,  if  we  have  the  skill  and  tact  to  assoc  ^  task_  But 

name  and  its  sign,  the  memory ^"^SntUl  element  of  success.  The 
it  is  admitted  that  this  exci  ed  interes t  ,  an esse  Thgy  that 

mcture,  not  the  symbol,  is  the  key  to  tne  cmc       ,      their  senses  more  and 

their  mere  memory  less.  lh\mferoTK„thename.  They  learn  by 
FA  TH-  E-  R  — lne  child  sees  the  thing  ^WJT,  interesttohold  it 
theses  a?d  nothing  sticks  fa, '^^^.^chdoneeng^ their 
in,    Therefore,  they  argue,  we  must  teach  b ^o  j  ocesses,  does  our 

attention.  By  no  other  J^^^^SEiA-g  store  of  facts 
good  mother  Nature  furnish  the  intant  m"  {      Then,  pointing  triumphantly 

Sisenec,  harvest  hetoWer.  1,1  ^  mlde  ;„  ,he  wheels 

After  giving  iurther  reasons  why  a  change  snoui 
of  instruction,  the  Report  continues  :  first       of  ^ 

Suppose,  for  example,  we  follow  he  chUd  int ^school  ^ 
tendance.    We  should  see  the  litth '-^^^J^e  (not  print) 
round  the  teacher  at  the  black-  ^«dl  ~PVand  how  to  sound  them.    J  or 
words  on  the  board,  and  learning  their  m  amn    a  ^  furnished 

in*&^"^J^^S3l!R  animals  or  other  objects 
primers  containing  simple  stories  about  m  ^  e  the 

with  which  they  are  familiar.    Pictures  11 ms  ra  ob  ect  0r 

lotion  '^^^•^S^S^^'P^  "  aptSUf 
action  of  immediate  "^"JJ^1  each  mind  what  it  is  all  about,  at  the 
suggestions,  makes  perfectly  clear  to  eacn  which  any 

LSe  time  keeping  all  ^SeTtumbS^kt  carefully  explained,  until 
little  finger  points  to  as  a  possible  stumming  d    Wnile  lastly,  and 

SGML'S-!.  ^sSA*  ,*»d, f 

«Now,  if  to  an,  *»  Pr~fd\°f/;7SW  °  veUre  to  say  that  ,11  teachers  who 
,„,e  them  that  it  works  well.    '"""^  "  „ith  cur  leathers,  and  with  us, 

^Thechildlearns  to  read  the  thought,  «^»2^Sk22 
in  our  schools  already  the :painfu wan of  the  old  g  ^ 

word-reading,  has  almost  e intirely  «^d-    *        ined  b    constant  practice  is 
in  a  good  style,  and  nothing  but  the taci ity ga         >       changing  their 
wanting.    The  interest  of  the  children  too  is  k ept  aw        y  ^  they 
readers^  fast  as  the  contents  of  And  n0  one,  we  think, 

on  eargerly  to  the  fresh  1^  observed  how  much  het- 

them  ^ 

charge  of  enthusiasm.  But  we  are  ready ^to-day  to  ^  J  on]y  one 
of  our  D  Primaries,  and  there  show  him  plen^oll  g  d 

year  at  work,  reading  script  mor«  read;i^  to*"d  to^enerave  the  disconnected 
capitals  which  were  supposed  to  be  tne  extrem  d    s0  an  ap- 

aswe  find  the  A,  B,  Ab,  stage  ^oTlc^tT^  We  have  a  plenty  of 
prenticeship  in  printing  is  useless  fo  n  earn'nf  ^      but  can  write  sentences 

Children  of  seven  X^^^^^S^nt  1-nd. 
from  the  black-board  on  their  sia.es,  iu  i  g 


«^„rrlv  this  is  much  but  it  is  not  all.  We  deem  it  indeed  but  little  com- 
"Surely  this  is  «n  d  aU  . m       ements  ,n 

easily  what  we  like  :  the  secret  is  to  make  us  like  to  learn. 


CAPTAIN  BURTONS  DISCOVERIES  IN  THE  LAND  OF  MIDIAN. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Times,  writing  from  Alexandria  informs 
A  captain  Burton  the  Africar ^ JjJ 

of  unusual  interest.  At  the  request  of  the  Khedive  ne  n  ^ 
M.dian,"  the  desolate  region  on  the  partem  s.de  o    the  O.  I  ^  H 

easternmost  of  the  two  long  and  narrow  estuane,  in  ^1C£       c      in  Burton 
Accompanied  by  M    George  Mane   a  Fr« ^J  6"^' of  Tome  weeks 
landed  in  Midian  on  the  2nd  of  Apr  1,  and  in  an  exgr  ^  ^ 

explored  a  region  full  of  ruined  towns,  built  ot  son  /{omesse  J 

roads,  aqueducts  five  miles  0^  ffc^l^  Z  based  on  mini! 
marking  a  wealthy  and  powerful  people  The  r  wea^ U i  ^ 
operations,  and  Captain  Burton  r^ons  ^  e^^  .^^^  ^ 

S^^b.'S^^^^ ^  the  Khedive  proposes 

to  have  the  country  worked  by  European  capitalists  ^  & 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  Bible  Midian  is  aiw  y 

land  full  of  metals,  especially  gold,  silver  and  lead  Itu •  ^re  im. 

that  Solomon's  Ophir  was  situated  there  as  the  smal    slnp         ^  ^ 


Publishers'  Notes. 


A  H.  ANDREWS,  of  this  city,.  Jepjg^  ^^SSZSiSSt 
j^^Wa^rS^  has  assumed  stupead- 

binder,  as  it  is  unquestionably  the  chea^  and ^  price  list  on  ap 

'iSff'I^S^  spSf for  the  WKKi^v,  with  gilt  label. 
P  ^r  binding  exammation  papers  or  paper^vered  books,  tern porardy 
permanently,  the  "Library  B-^r    is  un excel le  •  in  preserving  * 

fc^^ns^w- week  to  week  or  m 

^n  ordering  a  change  in  your  address  always  give  the  name  of  the  post 

offiTeanSe^J^ch  the  change  1Stobe  made 

Please  send  all  letters  pertaining  to  subscription  to  A.  H.  Porter, 
Sub-sSiptionAgent,  I7oMadison  street,  Chicago 

-Correspondence  is  invited  from  aU  our  -de^w^ 

ofS^onal  o^news  items  when  you  write  to  us 

The  supply  of ^^^Jotomed^orfi^ec.. 
exhausted.    Copies  of  the  first  twenty  numbe^ ™  V  on  rece 

each  J  copies  ot  subsequent  number,  will  not  be  ^ 
of  ten  cents  each  and  ^•fj^^^rtl  confer!  special  favor  i 
can  supply  us  with  nos.  21,  31,  32.  or  34',V^.     A  large  number  of  the  e 
on  us  bT  promptly  mailing ,  them  to  ^^^^  several  which 
tion  last  week  were  spoiled  by  *e  »»g  ^        '  wrinkled.    We  beg 

not  be  repaired.   M 

I  like  the  Weekly  very  much.-^,  G.  M.  Durst  Lyon  County,  * 

cannot  do  without  it._^/.  Betas  Fa»  „  subscriber, 

Hope  to  secure  the  majority  the  teachers  ^  JU.  . 

^  "^1^"'^  -  in^  the  hands  of  every  teacher.  • 
H.  Marble,  Table  Rock,  Nebraska. 
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(^PECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT! 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 

WORCESTER'S  NEW 

Primary  Spelling-Book, 

Ninety-six  Pages, 

BE  A  UTIFULL  Y  ILL  USTRA  TED. 

Liberal  terms  for  introduction  and  exchange.  Address 
the  publishers, 

WILLIAM  WARE  &  CO., 

Successors  to  Brewer  &  Tileston, 
Liu]                                  47  Franklin  St.,  BOSTON. 

Z^LARK  &  MAYNARD, 

^                               NEW  YORK, 

Publish 

Anderson's  Series  of  School  Histories,  and  His- 
torical Readers; 
Thomson'  New  Arithmetic  and  Algebra ; 
Keetel's  French  Course; 

Reed  &  Kellogg's  Graded  Lessons  in  English  and 

Higher  Lessons  in  English ; 
Hutchison's  Physiology  and  Hygiene  ; 
Henderson's  Test- Words  in  English  Orthography, 

&c,  &c. 

For  catalogue  and  terms  for  introduction,  which  are  very 
liberal,  address  the  Publishers,  or  the  following: 

ABRAM  BROWN.  Agt.,             T.  T.  BAILEY,  Agt., 

a6  ^^aHi^nn            C\\  i  m  cro            i"ti"l        nr\  (""nrnViill  Rncton 

D OBER T  S.  DA  VIS  &  CO., 
■*■  *■              36  Bromfield  St.,  Boston, 

Publishers  of 
Greenleaf  s  Mathematical  Series. 
Gilbert's  Graded  Test  Speller. 
Parker' s  Exercises  in  English  Composition. 
Independent  Hand-book  of  Mental  Arithmetic. 
For  information,  address  the  Publishers,  or 

S.  E.  BEEDE,  Western  Ag't, 

[ny]                                          KEOKUK,  IOWA. 

T    PRANG  &  CO., 

M   ^  .                Art  and  Educational  Publishers, 

47  Franklin  Street,  BOSTON, 

Publishers  of  the  system  of  Industrial  Drawing  prepared 
for  public  schools  by  Prof.  Walter  Smith,  generalsupervisor 
of  Drawing  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  and  State  Direc- 
tor of  Art  Education  in  Massachusetts. 

This  course  of  instruction  in  drawing  has  been  introduced 
into  nearly  all  the  leadingcities  of  the  country,  and  it  is  the 
only  course  of  instruction  in  this  country  which  can  show 
definite  and  practical  results  of  a  satisfactory  nature,  as  fol- 
lowing from  its  use. 

In  the  Western  States  it  has  been  introduced  with  marked 
success  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Indianapolis 
Minneapolis,  Columbus,  Toledo,  Fort  Wayne,  &c. 

The  American  Drawing  Models  for  the  use  of  commo 
schools,  drawing  classes,  and  schools  of  art  and  science. 

Drawing  Materials. 

Prang's  Natural  History  Series.    For  schools  and  fam- 
ilies.   Animals  and  plants  represented  in  their  natural  coJ 
ors,  and  arranged  for  instruction  with  object-lessons. 

Western  Agents :  [hy] 

HADLEY  BROS.  &  CO.,  Chicago. 

School  Music  Books. 
THE  SONG  SHEAF 

A  new  collecti  >n  of  vocal  music  with  a  complete  elementary 
course. 

Sample  copy  by  mail,         -        -        Fifty  Cents. 

HAPPY  HOURS. 

A   popular  collection  of  songs  with  a  brief  elementary 
course. 

Sample  by  mail,       ...       Thirty  Cents. 

Lilberal  terms  for  Introductory  Orders.    Address  the  pub- 
lishers, 

TAINTOR  BROS.,  MERRILL  &  CO., 

ftf]                   758  Broadway,  New  York. 

<T HELD  ON  &>  COMPANY, 
^                                     NEW  YORK, 

Publish  the  following  new  and  attractive  School  Books  : 
Olney's  Arithmetics, 

(A  full  Common  School  Course  in  two  books 
Olneyfs  Algebras  and  Higher  Mathematics , 
Patterson's  Spellers, 
Coliori 's  New  Geographies, 
Shaw's  English  Literature, 
Lossing's  Outline  of  U.  S.  History, 
Hooker's  New  Physiology , 
Alden's  Science  of  Government, 
Haven's  and  WaylanoTs  Intellectual  and  Moral 

Philosophies, 
Reetet's  French  Course,  <5rY. 

Introductory  prices  greatly  reduced.    For  terms  address 

WESTERN  AGENCY  OF  SHELDON  &  COMPANY, 
117  State  Street,  Chicago,  111.  [ph] 

pUL  TON  &  EASTMAN'S 

BOOK-KEEPING  ! 

The  attention  of  teachers  is  requested  to  a  new  edition  of 

Fulton  &>  Eastman's  Single  and  Double  Entry 
Book-keeping. 

This  revision  embodies  improvements  suggested  by  various 
teachers,  and  those  made  necessary  to  keep  this  ever-popu- 
lar work  fully  up  to  the  present  requirements  for  a  text-book 
on  book-keeping. 

For  twenty  years  no  agency  work  whatever  has  been  used 
to  extend  the  use  of  this  book,  and  the  remarkable  tenacity 
with  which  it  has  retained  its  popularity,  while  rival  works 
have  been  actively  and  energetically  pushed  through  agents, 
attests  the  hold  Fulton  &  Eastman's  Book-keeping  has  upon 
the  good  opinion  of  educators. 

Over  130,000  have  been  sold,  and  the»demand  continues. 

Single  copies  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduc- 
tion, will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  upon  the  receipt  of  60 
cents,  and  a  full  set  of  blanks  upon  the  receipt  of  45  cents. 

Wholesale  price  of  the  Text-Book  is  80  cents,  and  for  six 
Blanks,  60  cents. 

H.  B.  NIMS  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

eow                                                   TROY,  N.  Y. 

^cnbner,  /Armstrong   Q£  K^o., 
PUB  LIS  ITERS, 
743  &  745  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 

Many  teachers  and  friends  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Fel- 
ter's  Series  of  Arithmetics  is  now  in  excellent  and  perma- 
nent shape.     The  new  series  consists  of  the  following 
books : 

Felter's  Primary,              Price  23  cents. 
Felter's  New  Intermediate,    "    58  " 
Felter's  Advanced,               "    58  " 

The  last  two  are  but  parts  of  one  book — and  are  bound 
togetner  for  those  who  desire  only  one  book. 
Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 

O.  S.  COOK,  Agent, 

[pn]                         63  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO. 

GEO.  SHERWOOD.                                               WILLARD  WOODARD. 

Geo.  Sherwood  &  Co., 

130  Adams  Street,  CHICAGO, 
Would  call  attention  to  their  publications  : 

Analytical  Readers  and  Spellers, 

A  Standard  Series  that  always  gives  satisfaction. 

Model  Chromo  Readers,  Four  Book  Series, 

Choice  selections  and  beautiful  illustrations.    No  man  would 
buy  any  other  Readers  for  his  own  children. 

Charts  to  Accompany  Analytical  and  Model 
Readers. 

Belfiela's  Graded  Examples,  Model  Arithmetics. 

Two  Book  and  Three  Book  Series.    Systematic  in  plan  and 
practical. 

Boltwood '  s  Grammar. 

Drew*  s  Book-keeping  and  Blanks. 

Sherwood'' s  Writing  Spellers, 

Retailing  at  5  cts.,  8  cts.,  and  10  cts.     Cheaper  than  blank 
paper. 

Babbittonian  Penmanship 

and  many  other  works  useful  to  schools. 
Send  for  circulars.  [Pn] 

/~*  0  WPER  THWAIT  &•  CO. 

^                            PHILADELPHIA,  PA 

NEW  EDITIONS  FOR  1877. 

REDUCED  PRICES/ 

WARREN'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 
MONROE'S  READERS  AND  SPELLERS. 
HAGAR'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 
GREENE'S  GRAMMARS. 
GREENE'S  LANGUAGE  SERIES. 

Catalogues  free.    Liberal  terms  for  introduction,  and  in 
exchange  for  old  books  in  use. 

FRANCIS  S.  BELDEN,  Western  Agt, 

»5  Washington  Scv            ftf]             CHICAGO,  ILL. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 
Teachers'  &  Students'  Manual  of  Questions 

ON  THE  FRENCH  GRAMMAR, 

Intended  for  Examinations  and  the  Analysis  of  Selections 
in  Readers  ;  prepared  to  meet  the  requirement  for  admission 
to  the  University  of  Michigan  and  other  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities, by  Alfred  Hennequin,  A.  M.,  Instructor  of  French 
and  German  in  the  University  of  Michigan  ;  author  of  "A 
New  Treatise  on  the  French  Verbs,"  etc. 

PRICE,  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS. 
S.  R.  WINCHELL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Chicago. 

]i /TORSE'S  FIRST  BOOK  OF 

±YJ_     ZOOLOGY.    Introduction  price,  84c. 

NICHOLSON'S  ZOOLOGY. 
Introduction  price,  $1.17. 
YOUMANS'S  FIRST  BOTANY. 
Introduction  price,  65c. 
YOUMANS'S  SECOND  BOTANY. 
Introduction  price,  Ji.oo. 
Address                                         C.  E.  LANE, 

[ua]                   117  State  Street,  Chicago. 

(-SCIENTIFIC  TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  COLLEGES  — 
D.  Van  Nostrand,  Publisher  and  Importer,  23  Murray 
St.,  and  27  Warren  St.,  New  York.    Send  ten  cents 
for  catalogue.  [un] 
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Our  friends  will  do  us  a  fa- 
vor, if  in  dealing  with  our  adver- 
tisers, they  will  always  mention  the 
Weekly. 

Prof.  Lodeman's  European  Party 

Will  leave  New  York  on  fune  27th,  1878, 
For  London,  Paris,  the  Rhine,  Switzerland,  and  Germany. 

Terms — $400  and  $345  in  Gold. 
For  information  address  Prof.  A.  Lodeman,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE. 


Advertisements  under  this  head  five  cents  a  line,  by 
count,  each  insertion.  No  advertisement  will  be  inserted 
for  less  than  one  dollar,  -which  amount  must  be  paid  in 
advance. 

A  GRADUATE  and  teacher  of  several  years'  experi- 
ence  as  Principal  of  a  Normal  and  College  Prepara- 
tory School  in  Ohio,  desires  a  position  in  one  of  the 
Western  States  as  principal  or  teacher.     Satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  past  success  can  be  given.    Address  P.  P.  DODGE, 
EaglevilU,  Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio.  [lh] 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


Boston  W° 


UNIVERSITY,  Eigb*  Collages  ajidl 
ols.    For  both  sexes.  Co-operating 
Faculties  in  Athens  aad  Rorn«.  [mr] 


M 


ARIETTA  COLLEGE,  Masietna,  ©.,  has  gradu- 
ated 40  classes,     [re]      Iv  Mi..  ANDREWS.  Prest. 


/ 


OWA  COLLEGE,  Grinniit,  Iowa,  for  catalogue, 
etc.,  address  the  President,  Geo.F.Magoun,  D.D.  (hy) 


5PENCER1AN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.    Circular  free.    Address  R.  C.  Spencer.  (ra) 

ZASSELL  SEMINARY  for  Young  Women,  Auburn- 
dale,  (near  Boston)  Mass.     A  school  of  high  grade, 
[la]  C.  C.  BRAGDON,  Principal. 


M 


M 


S 


ILWAUKEE  COLLEGE  for  ladies.    For  catalogue 
address      CHAS.  S.  FARRAR,  M .  A. ,  President, 
(un)  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

CARLE  TON  COLLEGE,  Northfield,  Minn.  Open 
to  both  sexes.    Address  the  President, 

(uu)  J.  W.  STRONG,  D.  D. 

INNESOTA  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  at 
Winona.  Thorough  course  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers.    Address  Chas.  A.  Morey,  Principal,  (hy) 

TA  TE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  Whitewater,  Wiscon- 
sin.   Two  courses  of  two  and  four  years  respective- 
ly.    For  catalogue  with  full  particulars,  address 
(hy)  Wm.  F.  PHELPS,  M.  A.,  President. 

GANNETT  INSTITUTE  for  young  ladies,  Boston, 
Mass.    The  24th  year  will  begin  Wednesday,  Sept. 
26,  1877.    For  catalogues  and  circular,  apply  to  Rev. 
Geo.  Gannett,  Principal,  69  Chester  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

f^HIO   CENTRAL  NORMAL,  MODEL,  and  KIN- 
(J    dergarten  Training  School.    For  catalogue  address 
John  Ogden,  Principal.    Mrs.  A.  B.  Ogden,  Kinder- 
gartner,  Worthington,  Franklin  County,  Ohio.  (hy) 

E  W  ENGLAND  CONSER  VA  TOR  Y  OF  MUSIC, 
1,600  pupils  since  1867;  75  Professors;  115  hours  in- 
struction for  $15.    Best  methods.  Address 
[ue]  E.  TOURJEE,  Music  Hall,  Boston. 

S~\READ  INSTITUTE  for  young  ladies,  Worcester, 
(^y    Mass.     Founded  1848.    One  of  the  oldest,  and  con- 
fessedly one  of  the  best  Seminaries  in  the  East.  Ad- 
dress Rev.  H.  R.  Green,  A.  M.,  Principal,  at  Newport,  R.I., 
until  Sept.  10.  [tf] 


N 


*Y*<HE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN,  in  addition 
/      to  full  classical  courses,  offers  the  best  conditions  for 
practical  instruction  in  the  physical  sciences.  Those 
wishing  information  will  apply  for  a  catalogue  to 

Madison,  Wis.     (hy)       JOHN  BASCOM,  President. 

/LLINOIS  INDUSTRIAL    UNIVERSITY',  Cham- 
paign, III.,  J.  M.  Gregory,  LL.  D.,  Regent.  College 
of  Agriculture,  College  of  Engineers,  College  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences,  College  of  Literature  and  Arts.     Fall  term 
begins  Sept.  11,  1877.  [rh] 

■h  /TAPLEWOOD   MUSIC   SEMINARY  for  young 
LVJ-     lad'cs-     Established  1863.      A  thorough  graduate 
course.     The   finest  location  on  the  Connecticut 
River.    For  catalogues  address  Prof.  D.  S.  Babcock,  East 
Haddam,  Conn.  [hy] 

T)ROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  Coll.  Gram.  School,  (1849  to 
f)     1877.)  L.  W.  Hart,  A,  M.,  Principal.   Classes  small ; 

instruction  very  thorough  and  individual.  Mathe- 
matics, Classics ,  and  business  English,  as  each  scholar  se- 
lects. (If  you  have  friends  in  Brooklyn,  mail  them  this 
Weekly.  [rh] 

ryELOIT  COLLEGE  for  young  men  provides  a  full 
/)    Collegiate  Classical  Course,  a  parallel  Philosophical 
Course,  and  a  Preparatory  School.     The  fall  term 
will  open  Sept  5th.    For  information  address 

A.  L.  CHAPIN,  President, 
(rc)  Beloit,  Wisconsin. 

T  TIGH  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT  of  State  Normal 
J~^£  University.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  fitting  young 
men  for  College.  For  years  its  graduates  have  en- 
tered Harvard,  and  other  first-class  colleges,  without  con- 
ditions. The  English  course  presents  rare  opportunities  to 
young  men  preparing  for  business,  or  young  ladies  desiring 
a  thorough  course  of  study.  For  further  information  ad- 
dress L.  L.  BURRINGTON,  A.  M.,  Normal,  111.  (lp) 

CORNELL  COLLEGE. — Eighteen  teachers.  Four 
hundred  and  sixty  students  annually.  Buildings  am- 
ple. Superior  Museums,  Libraries,  Laboratory,  and 
Apparatus.  Full  Classical,  Scientific,  Civil  Engineering, 
Military,  Preparatory,  Normal,  Music,  Painting,  and  Com- 
mercial Departments.  Board  and  tuition  low.  Location 
beautiful  and  healthful.  Fall  term  opens  Sept.  6,  1877. 
Winter  term  opens  Dec.  13,  1877.  Spring  terms  opens 
March  28,  1878.    For  catalogue,  etc.,  address 

Prof.  JAS.  E.  HARLAN, 
[ny]  Sec'y  of  the  Faculty,  Mt.  Vernon,  la. 

jyiNDERGARTEN  NORMAL  INSTITUTE  and 
f\i  National  Kindergarten,  Washington,  D.C.  Autumn 
Class  opens  Oct.  9,  1877.  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock,  and 
Miss  Susie  Pollock,  Principals.  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock  has  been 
for  fifteen  years  an  earnest  student  and  advocate  of  the  K. 
G.  system,  and  translated  Mme.  Lina  Mongenstern's  "Para- 
dise of  Childhood,"  a  Manual  for  Family  and  K.  G.,  in  1864. 
Miss  Susie  Pollock  graduated  in  the  K.  6.  Normal  Institute 
of  Berlin,  Prussia,  and  has  been  ever  since  successfully  en- 
gaged teaching,  in  accordance  with  Frcebel's  K.  G.  system, 
in  Massachusetts  and  Washington.  For  terms  and  particu- 
lars apply^to  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock  or  Miss  Susie  Pollock, 
S.  E.  corner  of  8th  and  K  Streets,  Washington,  D.  C.  [rc] 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


jrS-NOJT  COLLEGE,  Galesburg,  Illinois.    Full  Classi- 
fy    cal  and  Scientific  Courses,  and  an  excellent  Prepara- 
tory School.    Fall  term  will  open  Sept.  6th.  For 
catalogue,  etc.,  address  the  Prest.,  Newton  Bateman.  [rh] 

T  TAILMAN'S  KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING 
J.  J.  SCHOOL  will  enter  upon  a  new  course  on  the  10th 
of  September.  The  session  lasts  six  months.  La- 
dies who  fail  to  complete  the  course  satisfactorily  in  one 
session  are  entitled  to  a  second  session  without  additional 
charge.  Fee,  $50.  Apply  to  W.  N.  HAILMAN,  56  Oneida 
Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  [tf] 

n^HE  CHICAGO  COMMERCIAL  INSTITUTE  and' 
_/      SelectSchool,   88  and  90  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 

The  cheapest  and  the  best.  Normal  classes  in  French 
and  German  (Zur  Brucke  or  conversational  method,)  every 
Saturday  and  during  public  school  vacation.  Call  or  send  for 
circular.  Rev.  Oscar  G.  May,  A.  M.,  and  M.  R.  Johnsoni 
(iormerly  book-keeper  with  Field,  Leiter  &  Co.),  principals. 

SHKOSH  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  the  largest  Com- 
mercial  School  in  the  West.    This  institution  offers, 
an  excellent  course  of  instruction  in  all  the  English; 
Branches,  as  well  as  a  thorough  Commercial  Course. 

W.  W.  DAGGETT, 
Principal  of  Commercial.  Department!. 

A.  A.. SPENCER, 
Principal  of  Academic  Department,.  Qshkosh,  Wis. 
Annual  Catalogue  furnished  fre.e_upon  application  in  per- 
son or  by  mall.  \c) 

/LLINOIS  STATE  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY,  for 
thespecial  preparation  of  Teachers.  The  full  course 
of  study  requires  three  years.  Tuition  free  to  those 
who  pledge  themselves  to  leach  in  the  state;  to  oth- 
ers, J30  per  year.  High  School  Department  offers  the: 
best  advantages  for  preparing  for  College  or  for  business- 
Tuition,  $30  per  year.  Grammar  School  Department 
furnishes  excellent  facilities  for  obtaining  a  good,  practicall 
education.  Tuition,  $25  per  year  Primary  Department,. 
a  charming  place  for  the  "little  folks."  Term  begins  Sept. 
3,  1877.  For  particulars,  address  EDWIN  C.  HEWETT,. 
President,  Normal,  Illinois.  (lp), 

TUFTS  COLLEGE, 

Elmer  H.  Capen,  Prest.    College  Hill,  Mass;. 


Offers  superior  inducements  to  young  men  seeking  a  thor- 
ough Classical  or  Scientific  education.  Its  location  (withim 
four  miles  of  Boston  by  rail)  unites  the  cultivating  influence: 
of  the  city  with  the  retirement  of  the  country. 

Expenses  moderate.  Liberal  aid  to  needy  students  by 
scholarships  and  gratuities.  Four  courses  of  study  are  of- 
fered ; 

I.  The  usual  Academic  course  of  four  years  for  the  de- 
gree of  A.  B. 

II.  A  Philosophical  course  of  four  years  for  the  degree  off 
B.  Ph.  (The  same  as  I. ,  with  Modern  Languages  and  Elect- 
ive work  in  the  place  of  Greek.) 

III.  An  Engineering  course  of  three  years  for  the  degree- 
of  C.  E 

IV.  A  Theological  course  (Tufts  Divinity  School)  of  three 
years  for  graduates — four  years  for  all  others — for  the  degree 
of  B.  D. 

Examinations  for  admission  June  21st  and  Sept.  18th. 
For  catalogue  or  additional  information,  address 

Prof.  CHARLES  E.  FAY,  Secy, 
[un]   College  Hill,  Mass, 

 MISCELLANEOUS.  

"  I  can' l  afford  to  lose  a  single  number." 


GET  A  BINDER 


Every  subscriber  should  keep  a  complete  file  of  the 
Weekly,    Price  of  Binder,  postpaid,  $1.10. 
Address 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  WEEKLY, 
170  Madison  St.,  Chicago-. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

A GOOD  HOUSE  AND  LOT,  with  barn, 
garden,  and  all  necessaries  for  a  comfortable 
home,  situated  in  a  most  desirable  part  of  the  city 
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Editorial. 

THE  Minnesota  text-book  scheme,  concocted  by  one  Ignatius 
Donnelly,  and  passed  by  a  pliant  legislature,  without  so 
much  as  one  manly  and  honest  protest  from  Mr.  Superintendent 
Burt,  has  come  to  grief.  Conceived  in  iniquity,  brought  forth  in 
sin,  and  nursed  in  stupidity,  its  demise  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  inglorious.  The  "contractor"  has  made  herculean  efforts 
to  put  the  scheme  in  operation.  He  has  dickered  with  publish- 
ers, bargained  with  obscure  authors,  and  made  frantic  appeals 
for  orders.  But  the  orders  do  not  appear  to  gladden  his  heart. 
The  distinguished  educators  constituting  the  commission  seem 
to  have  agonized  over  the  problem  of  selection  without  any  very 
brilliant  result.  In  numerous  cases  the  county  commissioners,  by 
whom  most  of  the  superintendents  are  appointed,  have  instructed 
the  latter  to  disregard  the  law,  while  in  some  localities  contracts 
for  books,  at  greatly  reduced  rates,  have  been  made  directly  with 
the  leading  publishing  houses.  The  result  is  just  what  was  fore- 
seen and  predicted  by  men  of  sense,  that  school-book  matters 
are  in  dire  confusion,  many  of  the  schools  are  unsettled  by 
reason  of  the  conflict  of  authority  and  opinion,  and  great  injury 
has  been  inflicted  upon  the  cause  of  education  in  the  state. 

At  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  whose  annual  meeting  was 
held  in  Mankato  during  the  last  week  in  August,  the  school-book 
law  was  a  leading  topic  of  discussion.  An  elaborate  report  was 
made  against  it.  The  contractor  was  present,  and  was  allowed 
freely  to  ventilate  his  views  on  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 
Correspondents  on  the  ground  inform  us  that  during  the  debate 
upon  the  subject,  words  were  hurled  back  and  forth  among  the 
disputants  like  hot  brick-bats.  A  series  of  resolutions  was  at 
length  adopted,  with  but  one  dissenting  voice,  condemning  the 
measure,  pronouncing  it  subversive  of  the  laws  of  trade,  sump- 
tuary in  its  character,  and  impracticable  in  its  execution.  The 
resolutions  close  with  a  request  to  the  next  legislature  to  repeal 
the  act  and  reimburse  the  contractor  for  whatever  losses  equity 
may  seem  to  justify.    These  resolutions  may  be  taken  as  the  de- 


liberate expression  of  the  intelligence  of  the  state  upon  the  mer- 
its of  the  case,  and  coupled  with  the  pronounced  opposition  of 
boards  of  education  and  the  adverse  action  of  some  of  the  county 
commissioners,  will  undoubtedly  influence  the  legislature  to  re- 
peal an  act  which  is  a  disgrace  to  the  statute  books  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

And  thus,  signally  and  ignominiously,  fails  the  second  attempt 
of  Minnesota  to  saddle  "uniformity"  upon  the  people.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  in  the  interests  of  education,  that  she  will  now  learn 
wisdom  through  the  teachings  of  a  second  dearly-bought  experi- 
ence. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  even  her  legislators  will  begin  to 
comprehend  that  statutory  laws  can  never  repeal  the  laws  of 
social  and  political  economy,  nor  take  from  the  people  the  ina- 
lienable right  of  private  judgment  in  the  management  of  affairs 
preeminently  their  own.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  people  them- 
selves will,  through  their  sad  experience  of  the  frailties  of  the 
average  legislator,  learn  to  discriminate  between  sound  and  sense, 
between  ignorance  and  sterling  honesty  and  intelligence,  between 
arrant  demagoguism  and  true  statesmanship.  As  the  illustrious 
reformer  and  author  of  this  astutely  concocted  scheme  has,  after 
a  conspicuously  disreputable  public  career,  retired  to  the  shades 
of  private  life,  the  people  should  inscribe  high  on  the  lintel  of 
his  door,  requiescat  in  pace  forever  more. 

The  utter  collapse  of  this  Utopian  scheme,  in  a  state  which 
will  be  henceforth  known  in  history,  we  fear,  as  the  champion 
school-book  reformer,  together  with  the  overwhelming  defeat  of 
similar  measures  in  Wisconsin  and  other  states,  may  be  taken  as 
indications  of  the  decline  of  a  mania  for  text-book  uniformity 
under  the  specious  plea  of  economy,  that  has  prevailed  throughout 
the  country  for  several  years  past.  As  we  have  before  intimated, 
Minnesota  might  have  been  spared  the  humiliation  of  her  pres- 
ent position  had  her  State  Superintendent  possessed  the  moral 
courage  and  energy  requisite  in  such  a  responsible  position.  The 
fearless  and  manly  stand  taken  by  the  Wisconsin  Superintendent, 
reinforced  as  he  was  by  the  unanimous  support  of  the  educators 
of  the  state,  illustrates  what  might  have  been  accomplished  in 
Minnesota  had  she  not  been  burdened  by  a  weak  and  timid 
leader  at  the  head  of  her  school  system.  When  men  are  devoted 
to  such  positions,  they  are  expected  to  become  the  guardians  of 
the  great  public  interests  committed  to  their  charge,  rather  than 
of  their  own  personal  popularity  while  in  the  midst  of  unreason- 
able and  unreasoning  clamors. 

This  is  a  painful  subject  to  dwell  upon,  but  as  an  advocate  of 
sound  principles  in  educational  administration,  the  Weekly 
would  be  false  to  its  trust  did  it  shrink  from  the  task  of  exposing 
the  weaknesses  of  the  system  without  regard  to  personal  consid- 
erations. Educators  for  educational  offices,  true  statesmanship 
in  school  legislation,  men  of  nerve,  men  of  power,  men  of  hon- 
esty and  self  sacrifice,  rather  than  place-hunters  and  self-seekers 
for  educational  leaders  !  These  alone  will  give  us  true  success. 
These  alone  will  defeat  school-book  abominations  and  preserve 
and  build  up  a  school  system  worthy  of  a  great  state  and  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  demands  of  a  great  republic. 

The  increased  number  of  teachers'  institutes  held  during  the 
present  season  in  the  Western  States  is  indicative  of  a  more  gen- 
eral interest  in  the  professional  work  of  the  common  school 
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teacher.  In  a  measure  it  is  indicative  of  that  educational  revival 
which  has  been  looked  for  and  labored  for  by  many.  It  evinces 
a  willingness,  at  least,  on  the  part  of  the  common  school  teacher 
to  devote  more  attention  than  formerly  to  the  professional  work 
of  teaching.  The  institutes  would  not  be  held  if  there  were  not 
such  a  willingness  apparent ;  and  the  full  attendance  reported 
from  nearly  all  the  states  is  further  evidence  of  the  prevalence 
of  such  an  interest.  In  the  state  of  Illinois  eighty-six  institutes 
have  been  held  ;  in  Iowa,  ninety-one  ;  in  Wisconsin,  thirty-eight ; 
in  Indiana,  ninety-one,  and  a  large  number  in  several  other 
states,  including  Kansas  and  Missouri.  If  these  have  all  been 
faithfully  attended  by  the  teachers  enrolled,  and  conscientiously 
conducted  by  the  instructors,  the  aggregate  good  to  the  teaching 
done  in  the  schools  will  be  apparent  in  better  results  during  the 
coming  winter.  Most  of  the  work  done  at  these  institutes  is 
ostensibly  "normal"  in  its  character;  some  of  it  is  purely  didac- 
tic, and  some  is  scarcely  more  than  poor  school  teaching.  Teach- 
ing at  institutes  is  itself  becoming  a  profession,  and  only  expert 
instructors  should  be  charged  with  so  responsible  and  important 
a  work.  W. 


HORACE  MANN  ON  EDUCATION  BY  LAW. 

IT  was  shewn  in  the  Weekly  for  Aug.  9,  that  Herbert  Spencer's 
argument  against  all  education  by  the  public,  i.  e.,  by  taxa- 
tion,— is  founded  on  certain  English  notions,  and  falls  to  the 
ground  before  the  American  doctrine  of  common  schools  in  a 
republic  for  the  safety  of  the  republic.  Nearly  thirty  years  ago, 
Horace  Mann  {our  man,  not  the  English  one)  constructed  a  very 
different  argument.  It  was  published  in  a  "Revised  and  En- 
larged Edition"  of  his  Tenth  Annual  Report,  prepared  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  Mass.  Legislature  (pp.  212,  Append,  pp.  73). 
It  was  framed  "for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  foundation 
on  which  our  free  school  system  reposes."  As  it  has  special  re- 
lation to  property,  which  is  just  now  on  the  one  side  in  peril 
from  uneducated  tramps  and  theoretical  communists,  and  on  the 
other  is  restive  under  certain  forms  of  school  taxation,  it  is  worth 
examining. 

Mr.  Mann  set  aside  as  insufficient — though  possessing  a  certain 
value — the  religious  foundation  on  which  the  Pilgrims  of  Massa- 
chusetts rested  their  policy  in  1642,  of  securing  from  all  parents 
the  teaching  of  their  children  "by  themselves  or  others,"  and 
in  1647  their  requirement  that  every  township  of  fifty  household- 
ers should  maintain  a  common  school  free  to  "all  such  children 
"as  shall  resort"  to  it.  As  they  were  Protestants  he  objects  that 
more  than  half  of  Christendom  on  this  ground  would  have  abol- 
ished them.  He  sets  aside  also  the  necessity  of  intelligence  to 
a  republican  government.  All  anti-republicans  reject  this  ground. 
He  sets  aside,  too,  the  argument  from  political  economy  and 
from  morals.  They  are  not  sufficient  to  sustain  free  schools  in 
most  of  Christendom.    He  proposes  a  new  foundation  : 

"1.  The  successive  generations  of  men,  taken  collectively, 
constitute  one  great  commonwealth. 

"2.  The  property  of  this  commonwealth  is  pledged  for  the 
education  of  all  its  youth,  up  to  such  a  point  as  will  save  them 
from  poverty  and  vice,  and  prepare  them  for  the  adequate  per- 
formance of  their  social  and  civil  duties. 

"3.  The  successive  holders  of  this  property  are  trustees,  bound 
to  the  faithful  execution  of  their  trust  by  the  most  sacred  obli- 
gations; and  embezzlement  and  pillage  from  children  and  de- 
scendants have  not  less  of  criminality  and  have  more  of  mean- 
ness than  the  same  offenses  when  perpetrated  against  contempor- 
aries." 


Some  would  object  to  this  as  rhetorical.  Others  would  suggest 
vagueness, — "social  and  civil  duties,"  and  "such  a  point  as  will 
save  them  from  poverty  and  vice"  are  indefinite.  But  so  is  the 
safety  of  the  state,  which  all  republicans  consider  a  sufficient 
reason  for  not  tolerating  utter  ignorance  of  school-books.  Any 
term  you  may  apply  to  education  is  necessarily  indefinite  till 
you  specify  what  branches  and  what  books  our  children  must 
study  in  order  to  secure  either  the  objects  Mr.  Mann  accepts  as 
adequate,  or  those  he  rejects  as  insufficient.  But  none  of  these 
objects  on  this  account  make  a  school  law  void. 

I  will  not  follow  out  the  argument  of  sixteen  pages  by  which 
Mr.  Mann  supports  his  three  points.  He  questions  whether  a  man 
has  any  such  indefeasible  right  to  his  property  as  to  make  it  un- 
just in  the  government  to  assess  a  school  tax  upon  him.  He 
holds  to  the  right  of  every  human  being  to  an  education  by  na- 
tural ethics  or  law,  and  the  consequent  duty  of  government,  i.  e., 
the  people.  He  points  out  how  the  individual  right  to  property 
is  modified  by  the  fact  that  so  small  a  proportion  of  it  comes 
from  labor  and  so  much  from  natural  elements,  agencies,  and 
laws,  which  are  for  all — each  owner  having  only  a  life-lease ; 
modified  also  by  the  rights,  uses,  and  enjoyment  of  others ; 
every  generation  thus  having  only  a  limited  and  defeasible  right ; 
modified  also  by  the  fact  that  it  was  largely  produced  by  prede- 
cessors, and  largely  by  them  for  all ;  each  rising  generation 
therefore  has  a  right  to  the  benefits  of  property  with  which  its 
ancestors  cannot  interfere.  And  every  outgoing  generation 
must  provide  for  the  want  of  education,  as  for  other  wants,  in 
the  incoming  one.  "The  claim,  then,  of  a  child  to  the  benefit 
of  a  portion  of  preexistent  property  begins  with  the  first  breath 
he  draws."  A  government,  then,  without  education,  is  a  crime. 
The  present  generation  must  always  administer  property  for  the 
good  of  the  next.  That  is  the  only  security  of  the  rights  of  the 
next  generation.  Part  of  the  transfer  to  the  next  is  in  preparing 
it  for  its  duties.    He  brings  the  argument  to  a  sharp  alternative 

 INFANTICIDE  BY  LAW  Or  FREE  SCHOOLS  ! 

"In  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  education  to  be  provided  for 
all,  at  the  public  expense,  under  a  republican  government,"  Mr. 
Mann  names  as  the  minimum,  such  "as  is  indispensable  for  a 
witness  or  juror,  or  voter  in  municipal  or  national  affairs,"  etc., 
etc. 

On  this  ground  no  one  can  sustain  communism  in  any  society 
that  provides  free  common  schools.  The  property  inherited, 
produced,  and  gathered  from  the  earth  by  any  generation  is  not 
"pledged"  to  be  divided  up  at  the  demand  of  lioters,  but  to  be 
used  (to  a  certain  necessary  extent)  to  prepare  the  children  of 
all — the  rioters  and  good  citizens  alike — for  their  common  re- 
sponsibilities in  society.  In  Massachusetts,  as  long  ago  as  1849, 
there  were  "but  two  towns  which  did  not  voluntarily  tax  them- 
selves for  an  amount  of  schooling  many  times  greater  than 
the  law  requires."  A  communist  brought  up  and  educated  in 
such  a  town  has  nothing  to  complain  of.  If  with  his  natural 
powers  so  improved  at  the  public  expense  his  industry  or  skill 
are  not  sufficient  to  secure  him  as  much  property  as  others,  it  is 
the  fault  of  no  one  but  himself.  "Society,  to  this  extent,  is 
only  a  trustee  managing  an  estate  for  the  benefit  of  a  part  owner, 
or  of  one  who  has  a  reversionary  interest  in  it."  If  it  feels  it 
can  do  no  more  than  provide  the  minimum  of  education,  it  does 
this  for  all ;  and  the  advantage  the  more  wealthy  have  of  giving 
their  children  a  maximum  of  any  sort  of  education  that  may 
best  suit  their  natural  gifts  furnishes  no  ground  for  plundering 
them.    Public  education,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  radical  cures  of 
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communism,  unless  it  is  based  on  ground  that  itself  involves 
the  principle  of  communism.  Some  eminent  educators,  like 
President  Eliot,  fear  that  this  is  really  involved  in  some  claims 
upon  the  public  treasury,  c.  g.,  free  books  in  schools,  free  tuition 
in  universities,  agricultural  colleges,  etc.  Others  see  it  in  pro- 
visions incorporated  into  one  or  two  Western  state  governments 
by  law  or  constitution,  giving  higher  institutions,  no  matter  how 
far  they  may  depart  from  the  education  of  the  people,  a  perpet- 
ual percentage  of  the  annual  taxation.  It  has  been  said  that  as 
we  are  now  reaping  the  bad  fruits  of  the  spoils-of-office  principle 
injected  into  our  political  blood  forty  years  ago,  so  we  shall  ere 
long  reap  the  fruit  of  this  disguised  communism  insidiously  in- 
troduced into  public  education.  It  is  regarded  as  a  poison  at 
the  fountain  head. 

Whether  these  things  be  so,  or  not,  Mr.  Mann's  doctrine  of 
1849,  on  which  much  of  the  movement  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury now  has  been  proceeding,  must  have  some  limit.  Every  in- 
dividual is  not  to  decide  for  himself  how  far  society  is  a  trustee 
for  him  or  his  children,  and  how  large  a  share  he  is  to  have — and 
how  long  he  is  to  have  it — for  purposes  of  education.  Many  think 
Mr.  Mann's  "minimum"  is  also  the  maximum,  or  rather  that 
there  is  but  one  thing  for  which  men's  property  is  defeasible  to 
the  state  to  be  used  in  educating  the  children  of  all,  viz.,  for 
the  absolute  safety  of  the  state.  The  minimum,  then,  would  be 
the  least  that  would  suffice  to  make  a  man  a  voter,  a  juror,  and 
a  witness  The  maximum  would  be  what  would  place  him  on  a 
level  with  the  mass  in  a  republic  in  such  respects.  But  the  claim 
that  any  man  has  a  right  to  the  property  of  others  to  the  extent 
of  educating  his  child  for  any  office  in  the  state  he  might  aspire 
to,  or  any  avocation  in  society  he  might  find  it  pleasant  or  prof- 
itable or  popular  to  pursue,  is  simply  the  claim  of  the  communist 
in  a  very  thin  disguise.  It  is  a  doctrine  that  will  never  check 
riots  in  France  or  here.  George  F.  Magoun. 


Contributions. 

A  FEW  FACTS  IN  REGARD  TO  SOUND. 
Lewis  Stinchfield,  Waupaca,  Wisconsin. 

SOUND  admits  of  two  definitions,  one  that  it  is  a  sensation  on  the  ear,  pro- 
duced by  vibrations  of  matter,  and  another  that  it  is  those  phenomena 
which  cause  that  sensation.  The  first  is  sound  in  the  subjective  sense,  the 
second  in  the  objective.  As  has  been  stated,  the  direct  cause  of  sound  is  the 
vibratio  n  of  matter.  Wherever  and  under  whatever  condition  matter  is  caused  to 
vibrate  there  is  sound  in  one  sense  or  the  other.  But  if  there  be  no  vibratory  move- 
ment, there  is  sound  in  neither  sense.  Yet  there  may  be  vibrations  without 
any  preceptible  sound,  even  in  the  presence  of  an  ear  ;  and  conversely,  there 
may  be  great  noises  without  any  manifest  vibrations.  We  may  stand  in  close 
proximity  to  an  oscillating  pendulum  and  yet  be  unaware  of  its  presence,  un- 
aided by  the  sense  of  vision,  or  of  touch — provided  the  number  of  vibrations  is 
less  than  sixteen  (or  threabout)  per  second — that  being  the  number  requisite 
to  produce  the  sensation  of  sound  on  the  ear.  Again,  if  we  strike  together 
two  stones  or  blocks  of  wood,  the  sound  of  the  concussion  is  very 
apparent,  but  the  vibrations  which  are  the  cause  of  that  sound  are  invisible. 
To  prove  that  sound  is  produced  by  vibrations,  strike  the  tine  of  a  steel  fork — 
a  pitch-fork  is  best— against  a  solid,  and  the  vibrations  which  give  rise  to  the 
sound  that  ensues  are  distinctly  visible.  The  sound  and  the  motion  continue, 
each  gradually  decreasing,until  finally  the  steel  ceases  to  vibrate  sixteen  times  per 
second,  when  the  sound  is  no  longer  heard.  (Authorities  differ  as  to  the  few- 
est vibrations  capable  of  producing  subjective  sound,  their  statements  ranging 
it  all  the  way  from  sixteen  to  thirty-two ;  but  as  there  can  be  no  common  limit, 
all  ears  not  possessing  the  same  degree  of  acuteness,  the  writer  here  uses  six- 
teen for  convenience  only). 

As  sound  is  produced,  so  is  it  conveyed.  If  a  stick  be  thrust  in  water  and 
.swung  to  aad  fro,  waves  are  formed  which  pass  off  from  the  center  of  distur- 


bance in  all  directions.  So  when  a  body  in  air  is  by  any  means  caused  to  vi- 
brate, waves  of  air  are  sent  therefrom  which,  striking  against  the  tympanum 
of  the  ear,  produce  the  sensation  of  sound — provided  sixteen  waves  arrive  per 
second. 

The  only  difference  between  the  waves  of  water  and  the  sound  waves  of 
the  air,  other  than  that  of  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed,  is  that 
the  former  vibrate  vertically  and  the  latter  horizontally.  In  neither  case  is 
there  any  extended  advance  of  material,  but  simply  of  motion. 

The  velocity  at  which  a  sound  is  conveyed  depends,  in  the  main,  on  the  den  - 
sity  and  the  elasticity  of  the  medium  through  which  it  is  transmitted.  The 
more  compact  a  body  is  the  more  molecules  it  possesses  in  a  given  space  to  be 
set  in  motion  by  the  waves  of  sound,  and  hence  if  velocity  depended  on  den- 
sity alone  it  would  be  diminished  as  that  property  of  the  medium  increased. 

But  there  is  another  property  of  the  medium  that  influences  the  velocity  of 
sound,  viz.,  elasticity,  which  tends  to  greatly  increase  the  speed  of  the  sound 
waves ;  and  as  this  property  is  possessed  by  the  dense  media,  solids  and 
liquids,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  by  the  rare  ones,  as  air  and  other  flu- 
ids, its  propulsive  force  in  such  media  more  than  counteracts  the  negative  in- 
fluence of  their  density.  Thus  it  is  that  the  velocity  of  sound  is  greater  in 
liquids  than  in  air,  and  greater  in  solids  than  in  liquids.  The  velocities  in  air, 
water,  and  iron,  when  at  the  same  temperature  (the  freezing  point),  are  ascer- 
tained to  be  respectively,  1,090,  4,700,  and  10,000  feet  per  second.  Of  course 
the  velocity  of  sound  varies  with  the  temperature  as  that  alters  the  density  of 
the  medium. 

The  free  passage  of  sound  requires  a  uniform  medium ;  for  if  it  be  other- 
wise the  sound  suffers  losses  of  volume  and  speed  by  frequent  reflections  and 
refractions,  the  same  as  light  is  decreased  in  intensity  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

To  illustrate  the  relative  velocity  in  the  passage  of  sound  through  air  and 
through  solids  I  will  relate  some  little  personal  experience. 

A  number  of  years  since,  when  a  companion  and  myself  were  perched  on 
the  top  board  of  a  railroad  fence — perhaps  forty  rods  apart — he  chanced  to 
strike  the  fence  post  a  heavy  blow  with  an  ax.  It  occurred  to  me  at  once 
that  there  was  something  peculiar  in  the  sound  borne  to  my  ear,  and  I  asked 
him  to  repeat  the  blow.  He  did  so,  and  I  heard  two  different  and  distinct 
sounds,  one  apparently  coming  from  the  fence  beneath  me,  the  other  through 
the  air.  I  could  not  and  did  not  attempt  to  explain  the  phenomenon  at  the 
time,  and  soon  it  was  forgotten.  But  last  winter,  about  the  time  this  class 
was  at  work  on  the  subject  of  Sound,  a  similar  occurrence  was  brought  to  my 
notice.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  excellent  skating  on  Little  Lake.  I  was 
adjusting  my  skates  one  evening  about  one  hundred  rods  from  a  party  of  boys 
who  were  kindling  a  fire  near  the  shore.  With  this  end  in  view  they  were 
splitting  boards  appropriated  from  a  fence  near  by,  by  striking  them  flatwise 
upon  the  ice.  As  a  result  of  each  blow,  I  heard  two  distinct  and  independent 
sounds ;  a  strange  echoing  noise  from  the  ice  beneath  quickly  followed  by  the 
sharp  report  in  the  air.  This  time  the  phenomenon  was  understood,  and,  as 
if  the  same  blow  that  split  the  board  had  cleared  the  paths  of  memory,  my 
thoughts  reverted  to  the  time  when  I  was  seated  on  the  railway  fence,  and  all 
was  plain. 

It  was  formerly  accepted  as  a  law  that  all  sounds,  however  great  the  differ- 
ence in  intensity  or  loudness,  traveled,  in  the  same  medium,  with  equal  veloc- 
ity ;  but  recent  experiments  have  been  made  that  go  to  prove  it  erroneous — 
loud  sounds  produced  by  powerful  disturbances  having  been  found  to  out- 
strip lesser  ones.  Thus,  a  thunder  clap  is  heard  sooner  than  a  pistol  shot,  the 
sounds  traveling  equal  distances  and  through  the  same  medium. 

The  intensity,  quantity,  or  loudness  of  a  sound  is  wholly  dependent  on  the 
amplitude  of  the  vibrations,  that  is,  on  the  distance  through  which  the  parti- 
cles of  the  vibrating  body  swing.  In  other  words,  of  two  vibrating  bodies, 
that  whose  molecules  move  through  the  greater  space  produces  the  louder 
sound — assuming,  of  course,  that  an  equal  number  of  vibrations  are  performed 
in  equal  time. 

It  is  evident  that  the  difference  between  a  loud  sound  and  a  low  one  lies  in 
the  force  with  which  the  sound  waves  strike  the  ear.    Applying  a  law  of  mo- 
tion, that  the  striking  force  of  a  moving  body  is  its  velocity  times  its  weight 
we  see  that  the  striking  force  ol  sound  waves  is  governed  by  their  velocity 
alone,  because  weight,  the  other  factor,  is  always  the  same.    Now,  if  the  vi- 
brating particles  of  two  bodies  swing  through  unequal  distances  in  equal  time, 
it  necessarily  follows  that  those  moving  through  the  greater  distance  have  the 
greater  velocity.    To  sum  up  :  we  have  shown  that  the  loudness  of  a  sound 
depends  on  the  striking  force  of  its  waves ;  that  this  force  depends  on  the  ve- 
locity of  the  producing  vibrations  ;  and  that  their  velocity  depends  on  their 
width  or  amplitude.    From  these  principles  we  deduce  the  general  law  as 
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given  above — that  the  intensity  of  sound  depends  on  the  amplitude  of  the  vi- 
brations. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  intensity  of  sound  is  influenced  by  the  distance 
which  it  travels.  A  sound  is  lessened  in  intensity  directly  as  the  molecules 
moved  by  the  sound  waves  increase  in  number  ;  and  as  these  waves  pass  off 
from  a  sounding  body  equally  in  all  directions,  that  is,  in  the  form  of  a  sphere, 
we  may  make  the  statement  that  a  sound  decreases  inversely  as  the  surface  of 
the  atmospheric  sphere  over  which  its  waves  are  distributed.  But  the  distance 
from  the  ear  to  the  center  of  vibration  is  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  and,  as  the 
surfaces  of  spheres  are  as  the  squares  of  their  radii,  we  have  the  technical  law 
— the  intensity  of  sound  diminishes  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 

Sounds  mav  be  properly  classified  as  noises  and  musical  sounds — though  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  between  them.  A  single  musical  note  dif- 
fers from  a  noise  in  that  it  is  produced  by  extremely  rapid  vibrations,  of  uni- 
form width,  succeeding  one  another  at  regular  intervals.  If  the  vibrations 
causing  the  most  hideous  noise  imaginable  be  made  to  conform  to  these  con- 
ditions, that  noise  is  such  no  longer,  but  a  musical  note. 

Pitch  in  sound  is  a  term  usually  applied  to  musical  notes  produced  by  the 
vibrations  of  cords,  and  used  with  reference  to  their  height  or  shrillness.  This 
property  or  quality  of  a  sound  depends,  essentially,  on  the  rapidity  of  the  vi- 
bration. But  when  vibrating  cords  are  in  question  the  pitch  is  modified  by  a 
variety  of  conditions  which  we  will  briefly  note. 

It  is  found  by  actual  experiment:  I,  That  the  vibrations  in  a  given  time 
increase  inversely  as  the  length  of  the  cord;  2,  That  they  increase  directly 
as  the  square  root  of  the  cord's  tension  ;  and  3,  That  they  increase  inversely 
as  the  square  root  of  the  cord's  weight. 

The  preceding  conditions  all  modify  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  given 
time;  and,  as  their  number  governs  their  rapidity,  which  in  turn  determines 
the  pitch  of  the  note  produced,  it  follows  that  if  we  would  raise  the  pitch  of  a 
musical  note  we  must  do  one  or  all  of  three  things  to  the  vibrating  cord  which 
causes  that  note — decrease  its  length,  decrease  its  weight,  or  increase  its  ten- 
sion, that  is,  stretch  it  tighter. 

The  varying  tones  of  the  human  voice  are  all  made  by  the  vocal  cords  act- 
ing under  these  different  conditions. 


SPELLING  REFORM— II* 

IN  the  next  place,  as  the  science  of  etymology  will  be  in  no  wise  injured 
by  a  phonetic  system,  how  will  it  be  with  the  historic  character  of  the  lan- 
guage? Let  me  ask,  what  do  you  mean  by  historic  spelling  ?  In  what  sense 
can  the  present  spelling  of  English  be  called  historical? 

We  now  write  pleasure,  measure,  and  feather,  but  not  very  long  ago,  in 
Spenser's  time,  these  words  were  spelt  plesure,  mesure,  and  /ether.  Tyndale 
wrote  frute.  They  had  dett  where  we  have  debt,  the  b  having  disappeared 
before  the  word  was  borrowed  from  the  French.  The  b  was  likewise  re-in- 
troduced in  doubt.  But  the  /  was  not  restored  in  count,  where  it  has  the 
same  right  as  b  in  doubt.  Likewise  the  word  receipt  resumes  the  Latin  p,  but 
deceit  does  without  it.  Tung  and  yung,  as  spelt  by  Spenser,  are  more  histori- 
cal than  our  tongue  and  young.  Why  do  we  write  scent  when  even  Milton 
wrote  sent?  Why  ache  instead  of  Shakespeare's  ake  ?  These  examples  might 
be  multiplied  indefinitely,  but  enough  have  been  given,  I  trust,  to  show  that 
our  present  system  of  spelling  cannot  honestly  be  called  historical. 

How  is  it,  then,  in  regard  to  its  etymological  character  ?  Just  as  bad.  If  we 
are  to  write  etymologically,  we  must  write,  instead  of  sister,  swister,  which 
would  be  no  more  troublesome  than  sword.  Wif-mann  would  surely  be  better 
than  woman,  godspel  than  gospel,  and  ortyard  better  than  orchard.  Could  is 
written  with  an  /  in  analogy  to  would and  should.  But  while  the  /  is  justified 
in  would  from  will,  and  in  should  from  shall,  Old  English  gives  no  trace  of 
an  /  for  could.  The  old  form  was  coude.  The  /  we  use,  therefore,  is  neither 
phonetic  nor  etymological.  In  the  word  whole  the  w  is  a  misspelling,  the 
word  in  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  having  not  the  least  trace  of  a  w.  If 
we  wrote  etymologically,  we  should  write  bridegroom  without  the  last  r,  since 
groom  is  a  mere  corruption  of  Anglo-Saxon  guma,  a  man.  Instead  of  purse 
we  should  write  burse,  as  we  do  in  disburse ;  and  we  should  have  an  h  before 
all  such  words  as  rain,  ring,  roof,  roost. 

But  not  only  is  there  complete  uncertainty  in  what  we  are  pleased  to  call 
the  historical  and  etymological  character  of  our  language;  we  are  actually  de- 
fending many  downright  blunders,  under  the  delusion  that  we  are  preserving 
our  English  speech  in  its  purity. 

•Paper  read  before  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association,  July  4,  1877,  bv  E-  °-  Vaile, 
01  Woodward  High  School,  Cincinnati.    To  be  published  in  three  parts. 


The  g  in  sovereign  and  in  foreign  has  no  business  there,  since  the  words 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  word  reign.  Milton  wrote  sovran,  and 
Old  English  said  forein  for  foreign.  The  majority  of  us  no  doubt  would 
maintain  that  the  word  shamefaced  is  made  up  of  the  two  words  shame  andf ace, 
meaning  a  blushing  face  or  shame  in  the  face.  In  fact  the  word  is  formed  in 
the  same  manner  as  steadfast,  the  Old  English  being  shamefast.  There 
is  no  reason  for  the  h  in  aghast,  unless  to  remind  us  of  ghost,  and  thus  to 
make  the  word  more  frightful.  The  s  in  island  owes  its  origin  to  the  igno- 
rant belief  that  the  word  has  some  connection  with  the  word  isle  from  insula, 
whereas  it  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  ealand,  waterland.  The  spelling  Hand  was 
current  in  Shakespeare's  time.  Indeed  if  you  will  look  into  this  matter,  I  am 
sure  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  much  mere  chance,  ignorance,  and  ca- 
price have  had  to  do  with  that  which  we  now  cherish  as  a  precious  legacy. 
The  historical  and  etymological  character  of  our  spelling  is  more  than  three- 
fourths  fiction. 

Says  Max  Miiller — "If  anybody  will  tell  me  at  what  date  we  are  to  consider 
etymological  spelling  to  begin,  whether  at  1 500  A.  D.,  or  1 000  A.  D.,  or  at  500 
A.  D.,  I  am  willing  to  discuss  the  question.  Till  then  I  beg  leave  to  say  that 
etymological  spelling  would  play  greater  havoc  in  English  than  phonetic 
spelling,  even  if  we  were  to  draw  the  line  not  more  than  500  years 
back."  Surely  these  replies  ought  to  be  conclusive  against  the  argument  that 
a  system  of  phonetic  spelling  would  force  us  to  lose  sight  of  the  history  and  or- 
igin of  our  words. 

1.  If  such  were  to  be  the  effect  it  would  be  no  argument  against  the  reform, 
since  the  object  of  language  is  to  serve  the  convenience  of  the  masses,  and  not 
to  aid  the  student  of  roots  and  modifications.  2.  A  large  part  of  what  we  call 
the  historical  and  etymological  character  of  the  language  is  a  matter  of  error 
or  of  fiction.  3.  For  the  philologist  what  there  is  of  historical  continuity  in 
our  speech,  of  true  suggestiveness  in  the  forms  of  our  words, would  be  interfered 
with  to  a  very  slight  extent,  if  at  all ;  while  for  the  great  mass  of  English 
writers  and  speakers — that  is  for  those  who  know  and  care  nothing  about  the 
history  or  origin  of  our  words— there  would  be  no  loss  whatever. 

But  since  we  are  now  considering  the  main  stay  of  these  opponents  of  spell- 
ing reform,  another  consideration  should  be  presented  which  is  perfectly  con- 
clusive upon  this  point.  These  opponents  seem  to  imagine  that  the  moment 
we  adopt  a  new  mode  of  spelling,  all  the  old  literature  is  to  be  blotted  out 
of  existence.  This  would  not  be  the  case  at  all.  Of  the  English  language 
we  have  abundant  monuments  since  from  before  the  time  of  King  Alfred. 
Likewise  out  of  the  vast  quantities  of  literature  which  have  been  produced  in 
the  last  three  centuries,  there  would  be  most  abundant  monuments  preserved 
of  the  present  condition  of  our  language.  Is  it  not  the  height  of  absurdity  to 
assert  that  the  etymologist  of  the  future  would  be  put  in  danger  of  losing  his  trail 
when  pursuing  a  fugitive  root  or  modifications  ?  But  furthermore,  and  the  cli- 
max of  the  answer  to  these  etymological  objections,  "The  chief  difficulty  with 
these  old  monuments  which  we  have  as  illlustrations  of  the  history  of  our  lan- 
guage is  the  fact  that  they  are  so  little  regardful  of  the  phonetic  principle. 
The  Ormulum,  of  the  Semi-Saxon  period  ( 1 150-1250),  is  of  little  value  for  its 
matter.  But  as  a  linguistic  monument  it  is  of  the  highest  value,  from  the  fact 
that  its  author  was  a  phonetic  fanatic,  and  wrote  his  tedious  poem  in  a  con- 
sistent mode  of  spelling  of  his  own,  and  thus  throws  a  vast  amount  of  light 
upon  the  condition  of  the  spoken  language  of  his  time."  Whitney.  Prof. 
March  in  his  address  as  President  of  the  American  Philological  Association, 
in  1874,  makes  this  assertion,  and  it  cannot  be  disputed — "A  changeless  or- 
thography destroys  the  material  for  etymological  study,  and  written  records 
are  valuable  to  the  philologist  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  accurate  records  of 
speech  as  spoken  from  year  to  year."  Thus  if  the  would-be  friends  of  the 
etymologist  wish  to  do  him  the  greatest  injury  possible;  if  they  wish  to  in- 
crease his  labor  in  the  future  by  ten-fold  and  then  to  make  that  labor  worth- 
less, all  they  have  to  do  is  to  allow  the  divergence  to  continue  to  increase  be- 
tween our  written  and  spoken  language,  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  a  phonetic 
system  of  spelling.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  wish  to  be  of  infinite  service 
to  the  student  of  language  in  the  centuries  to  come,  as  the  author  of  the  Ormu- 
lum has  done  the  greatest  service  for  the  student  of  to-day,  they  will  become 
advocates  of  the  phonetic  reform. 

Another  objection  to  phonetic  spelling  can  soon  be  disposed  of.  It  would 
be  impossible  by  the  eye  to  discriminate  between  words  which  are  pronounced 
alike  but  have  a  different  spelling  and  meaning,  for  example,  meet,  meat, 
and  mete ;  to,  too,  two.  How  little  we  really  depend  upon  this  difference  will 
be  seen  when  we  consider  how  many  cases  there  are  in  which  words  of  differ- 
ent meanings  are  spelled  and  pronounced  alike,  and  yet  without  causing  us  the 
slighest  trouble.    We  have  found,  to  find,  to  establish,  and  to  mold  or  cast ; 
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<Sleave,'to  Stick 'together  and  to  part  asunder  ;  bear,  bruin,  and  to  carry  ;  box,  a 
l(!hest,  a  ilap,  to  sail  around,  a  seat  in  the  theater,  the  driver's  seat  on  a  coach, 
•amTa'kind  of  wood.  Who  is  ever  puzzled  for  a  moment  to  know  how  to  un- 
derstand these  words  ?  It  is  the  connection  of  the  word  and  not  its  form 
*upon  which  the  mind  rests  foritsirtteipretation.  Right,  rite,  write,  and  wright, 
all  sound  alike;  and  if,  in-the'hiirry  of  conversation,  we  have  no  trouble  in 
deciding  what  is  meant,  hdw  cduld  there  be  any  danger  in  the  slow  process 
of  reading  a  sentence  ?  Wc  really  have  not  the  slightest  need  of  these  ho- 
monymous 'words  ?.nd*Could  well  spare  them. 

^Now,  are  n6t  ihese  answers  most  satisfactory  and  triumphant  ?  If  you  will 
lodk'lnto  the'ma'tter  you  will  find  that  all  of  these  learned  arguments  against 
(phonetic  ip^jfiing  amount  to  nothing.  There  is  absolutely  but  one  argument 
:againstlk';  and  that  is  one  worthy  of  most  respectful  attention,  and  of  more 
lcanil^.  presentation  than  any  anti-reformers  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
Agh*«  to  it.  That  argument  is  not  one  of  principle  at  all,  but  of  pure  and  sim- 
ple conservatism.  "The  language  is  ours;  we  have  learned  it.  With  all  of 
its  imperfections  it  accomplishes  its  purpose.  We  have  become  so  accustom- 
ed to  its  anomalies  that  they  have  ceased  to  trouble  us,  it  may  be."  This  ar- 
gument is  a  valid  one,  and  has  weight ;  and  there  is  no  other  to  stand  by  its 
side. 

Admitting  this  argument,  the  question  reduces  to  this,  "are  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  attempting  to  overthrow  a  system  every 
item  of  which  is  consecrated  by  usage  and  enshrined  in  prediliction  ?" 

In  the  first  place  there  is  the  practical  inconvenience  which  we  suffer  both 
in  learning  and  using  the  language.  This  is  one  of  the  weightiest  matters,  and 
appeals  especially  to  us  as  teachers.  And  yet  we  have  become  so  accustomed 
to  the  burden  that  we  hardly  realize  how  much  of  our  learning  time  is  taken 
up  with  mastering  orthographical  intricacies.  We  do  not  realize  how  much 
harder  it  is  for  us  to  learn  to  read  at  all  in  the  first  place,  and  then  how  much 
lhalrder  it  is  for  us  to  read  and  write  readily  and  correctly,  than  it  would  be  if  we 
Vroteaswe  speak.  What  a  relief  it  would  be  if  we  were  sure  of  the  pronunciation 
'of  every  word  we  meet,  and  of  the  spelling  of  every  word  we  wish  to  use  !  How 
'much  time  and  patience  would  be  saved  in  the  school-room  if  spelling-book 
•and  spelling  lessons  could  become  things  of  the  past  ; 

Then  look  also  at  the  difficulties  which  foreigners  encounter  in  trying  to  ac- 
quire our  language.  "The  English  language,  from  the  simplicity  of  its  gram, 
matical  structure,  would  be  one  of  the  easiest  in  the  world  to  learn,  if  it  were 
not  for  its  abominable  spelling.  As  it  is,  a  stranger  may  acquire  the  spoken 
tongue  by  mouth  and  ear ;  or  he  may  acquire  the  written  tongue  by  grammar 
and  dictionary.  But  in  either  case,  one  tongue  being  learned,  th*e  other 
tongue  will  be  almost  as  strange  to  him  as  if  he  had  never  heard  or  seen  its 
counterpart.    He  really  has  to  acquire  two  different  languages."  (Whitney.) 

The  education  of  the  freedmen  or  the  Indians  in  our  own  country  is  hin- 
dered by  our  eccentric  spelling  more  than  by  any  other  one  cause.  The 
spread  of  the  English  language  in  China  and  Japan  is  greatly  retarded  by  the 
same  cause.  Missionaries  complain  that  the  missionary  work  of  the  world  is 
hindered  by  our  irregular  spelling.  If  we  wish  the  English  language  to 
spread,  and  to  become  the  world-language,  we  have  no  right  to  hand  it  down 
to  posterity,  as  Prof.  Whitney  says,  with  such  a  millstone  about  its  neck. 

2.  We  may  laugh  as  we  will  at  this  matter  of  spelling  reform  as  expressed 
in  dollars  and  cents  ;  but  this  pecuniary  argument  is  by  no  means  an  insignifi- 
cant one.  In  the  first  place  consider  that  all  teachers  below  the  high  school 
grades  have  to  spend  from  one-quarter  to  one-eighth  of  their  time  in  teaching 
our  children  to  read  and  spell.  These  teachers  receive  from  thirty  to  sixty 
dollars  per  month.  On  the  lowest  estimate,  there  is  thus  spent  fifty  dollars  per 
year,  in  the  case  of  every  teacher,  for  the  drill-work  in  reading  and  spelling, 
of  which  work,  at  least  nine-tenths  is  made  necessary  by  our  absurd  and  ir- 
regular orthography.  In  Cincinnati  there  are  over  500  teachers  to  whom  this 
estimate  will  apply.  There  you  have  $25,000  per  year  spent  in  a  way  that  is 
unnecessary,  and  which  might  be  turned  to  some  good  account.  There  are  at 
least  $15,000,000  spent  in  our  country  every  year  in  the  effort  to  teach  a  sys- 
tem of  spelling  that  is  false  and  inconsistent ;  in  which,  instead  of  utilizing 
natural  forces,  and  proceeding  according  to  the  current  of  the  child's  com- 
mon sense  and  feeling  of  analogy,  we  labor  directly  against  it.  And  to  make 
the  matter  worse,  when  the  money  is  spent  and  the  instruction  given,  our 
children  after  all  are  not  enabled  to  read  and  spell  their  own  language. 

Then  look  at  the  matter  of  printing.  Upon  the  most  moderate  reform, 
omitting  simply  silent  and  unnecessary  letters,  about  seven  per  cent  of  the 
number  of  letters  is  saved,  consequently  saving  seven  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
type-setting  and  book-making.  We  look  upon  seven  per  cent  as  a  good  rate 
upon  investments.    Is  it  not  worth  while  to  attend  to  it  here  ?    Suppose  $65,- 


000,000  (a  very  low  estimate)  is  the  annual  cost  of  production  in  books,  news- 
papers, and  periodicals.  There  would  be  an  annual  saving  of  over  four  and 
a  half  millions.  Hut  more  than  this.  All  this  matter  has  first  to  be  written, 
and  here  our  seven  per  cent  saving  must  come  into  the  account  again. 

3.  A  consistent  spelling  would  awaken  and  educate  the  phonetic  sense  of 
the  community.  "As  things  are  now,  the  English  speaker  comes  to  the  study 
of  a  foreign  written  language  at  a  disadvantage  when  compared  with  those  to 
whom  other  tongues  are  native.  He  has  been  accustomed  to  regard  it  as  only 
natural  and  proper  that  any  given  sound  should  be  written  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
and  that  any  given  sign  should  possess  a  number  of  different  sounds.  It  re- 
quires a  special  education  to  give  him  an  inkling  of  the  truth  that  every  letter 
of  our  alphabet  had  originally,  and  still  preserves  in  the  main,  outside  of  our 
own  language,  a  single  unvarying  sound.  That  the  phonetic  sense  of  the 
community  needs  training,  there  is  no  better  evidence  than  the  fact  that  the 
English  speaker  has  his  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  so  debauched  by  a  vi- 
cious training  that  he  is  capable  of  regarding  an  historical  spelling  as  prefer- 
able to  phonetic  spelling;  that  he  can  possibly  think  it  better  to  write  our 
words  as  we  imagine  somebody  else  pronounced  them  a  long  time  ago,  than  as 
we  pronounce  them  ourselves."  (Whitney). 

4.  Instead  of  a  phonetic  spelling  contributing  to  the  alteration  and  damage 
of  the  language,  as  is  charged,  "it  would  exert  a  conserving  influence,  and 
tend  to  uniformity  and  fixedness  of  pronunciation.  So  loose  and  uncertain  is 
now  the  tie  between  writing  and  utterance,  that  existing  differences  of  pronun- 
ciation hide  themselves  under  the  cover  of  an  orthography  which  fits  them  all 
equally  well.  The  largest  part  of  our  conservative  force  is  spent  upon  the 
visible  form  alone.  We  do  not  give  much  heed  to  the  audible  form.  We 
had  spelling  matches  in  abundance,  but  not  pronouncing  matches.  Whereas, 
if  our  spelling  and  pronunciation  wore  more  strictly  in  accord,  every  effort  to 
preserve  the  spelling  would  likewise  tend  to  perpetuate  the  pronunciation.  A 
phonetic  orthography  would  become  an  authoritarive  and  intelligible  standard 
of  pronunciation,  and  thus  directly  tend  to  remove  the  more  marked  differ- 
ences of  usage  between  cultivated  speakers  of  different  localities."  Thus 
phonetic  spelling  would  operate  as  a  protector  and  preserver  of  our  mother 
tongue. 

5.  From  a  strictly  educational  point  of  view,  there  is  an  argument  more  se- 
rious than  all  others.  "It  is  the  actual  mischief  done  by  subjecting  young 
minds  to  the  illogical  and  tedious  drudgery  of  learning  to  read  and  write  En- 
glish as  spelled  at  paesent.  Everything  they  have  to  learn  in  spelling  and 
pronunciation  is  irrational ;  one  rule  contradicts  another,  and  each  state- 
ment has  to  be  accepted  simply  on  authority,  and  with  a  complete  disregard  of 
all  those  rational  instincts  which  lie  dormant  in  the  child,  and  which  it  is  the 
highest  function  of  education  to  awaken  by  every  kind  of  healthy  exercise. 
"I  know,"  continues  Max  Miiller,  "there  are  persons  who  can  defend  any- 
thing, and  who  hold  that  it  is  due  to  this  very  discipline  that  the  English 
character  is  what  it  is  ;  that  it  retains  respect  for  authority  ;  that  it  does  not 
require  a  reason  for  everything;  and  that  it  does  not  admit  that  what  is  incon- 
ceivable is  therefore  impossible.  Even  English  orthodoxy  has  been  traced 
back  to  this  hidden  source.  A  child  accustomed  to  believe  that  t-h-o-u-g-h  is 
though,  and  that  t-h-r-o-u-g-h  is  through  will  afterwards  believe  anything." 

Does  not  Lord  Lytton,  from  this  standpoint,  express  the  matter  most  justly 
when  he  characterizes  our  system  as  a  "lying,  round-about,  puzzle. headed  de- 
lusion, confusing  the  clear  instincts  of  truth,  and  born  of  the  devil  ?"  It  was 
well  said  by  an  eminent  speaker  in  the  London  Conference,  May  27,  that  no 
person  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties  and  in  full  exercise  of  his  common 
sense  could  spell  the  English  language.  "The  child  can  put  no  trust  in  the 
symbol — he  cannot  believe  his  eyes ;  he  can  put  no  trust  in  the  sound — he 
cannot  believe  his  ears."  There  is  no  attainment  so  hard  to  acquire  as  learning 
to  read,  and  there  is  nothing  which  has  so  little  value  for  us  as  a  means  of 
sound  mental  discipline. 


A  pupil  in  an  English  school  was  asked  in  an  examination  paper,  "Why  is 
the  tropic  of  Cancer  so  called,  and  why  is  it  situated  twenty-three  and  a  half 
degrees  from  the  equator  ?"  The  answer,  constructed  on  a  basis  of  purest 
logic,  was :  "The  tropic  of  Cancer  is  so  called  from  a  Latin  word,  cancer, 
meaning  a  crab,  because  there  are  a  great  many  crabs  in  that  portion  of  the 
globe ;  and  it  is  situated  twenty-three  and  a  half  degrees  from  the  equator  be- 
cause there  are  more  crabs  there  than  any  where  else."  Another  pupil,  asked 
to  define  the  word  "buttress,"  wrote  out  its  meaning,  "A  female  who  makes 
butter." 


Intellectual  power  depends  largely  upon  the  memory.  One  recruits ;  the 
other  drills  and  organizes  the  militia  of  facts  in  a  regular  army,  sure,  reliable, 
and  always  ready  for  the  intellectual  encounter. — C.  A.  Morey. 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS  NOT  MAINLY  FOR  THE  RICH— AN  ARGUMENT 
FROM  FACTS. 

Prof.  L.  W.  Hart,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

SAFE  and  sufficient  it  is  to  say,  the  most  intelligent  citizens  are  most  law- 
abiding,  and  the  way  to  universalize  and  to  perpetuate  the  peace  and 
tranquil  repose  of  the  public  is  to  educate  in  due  time  all  the  children  in  soul 
and  mind  and  body  as  the  future  citizens  of  the  republic — that  republic  where, 
in  the  working  men  are  all  brethren,  workers  with  hand,  or  with  brain,  or 
with  noble  heart,  all  for  the  public  good.    No  good  culture  is  selfish. 

The  public  high  school  is  ior  the  public  good,  in  the  very  strongest  sense, 
and  in  the  most  direct  manner.  We  argue  this  point  solely  to  benefit  candid 
parents  whose  opinion  is  not  yet  formed  on  the  subject. 

First,  we  quote  afresh,  and  lay  before  the  facts  as  shown  at  Indianapolis,  in 
the  statement  of  Messrs.  Bell,  Brigham,  and  Merritt  in  January  last.  The  state 
mentsays:  "It  is  charged  that  the  high  school  is  for  the  children  of  the 
wealthy.  Such  is  not  the  fact.  The  children  of  those  of  limited  means  are 
educated  at  the  high  school  and  have  the  benefit  of  its  advantages,  as  the  fol- 
lowing table  will  show  : 


"High  school  statistics  taken  Jan.  15,  1877: 

Number  present       ..........  405 

Number  having  neither  father  nor  mother       .....  \  1 

Number  having  no  father       ........  56 

Number  expecting  to  be  teachers        ...               .       .  121 

Others  dependent  on  themselves  for  a  livelihood      ....  52" 


Now,  as  a  candid  thinker,  parent  or  guardian,  to  you  we  appeal  to  look  at 
the  statistics — to  add  up  the  numbers  of  the  four  last  classes.  Do  you  make 
it  240  ?    Is  not  that  about  24  out  of  every  40,  i.  e.,  3  in  5  ? 

Next,  we  law  before  you  to  consider  candidly,  the  following  classification 
by  the  same  gentlemen. 

"Occupation  of  parents. — Actors,  2 ;  agents,  40 ;  banker,  I  ;  bakers,  2  ; 
book-keepers,  6;  engineer,  I;  contractors,  10;  dress-makers,  5;  doctors, 
16 ;  editors,  5  ;  farmers,  14 ;  hotel  keeper,  I  ;  hackman,  I  ;  janitor,  I  ;  jew- 
elers, 3;  laborers,  5;  lawyers,  13;  liveryman,  I;  manufacturers,  23;  mer- 
chants, 64;  mechanics,  <;i  ;  ministers,  6;  millers,  5;  musician,  I ;  pork-pack- 
er, I  ;  police,  4  ;  photographers,  3  ;  pawn-broker,  I  ;  painter,  I ;  postmaster, 
I;  railroad  officials,  5  ;  railroad  employees,  4;  teachers,  9 ;  tailors,  5  ;  with- 
out occupation,  69.  No  one  will  question  the  fact  that  our  efficient  school  sys- 
tem has  attracted  immigration  to  our  city." 

We  argue  that  you  must  see  clearly  as  you  look  closely  and  repeatedly 
through  this  array  of  facts,  I,  that  the  high  school  is  peculiarly  the  means  of  the 
education,  as  President  Lincoln  said  of  government,  "of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,"  that  it  "may  not  perish  from  the  earth ;  2,  that  it 
educates  its  pupils,  above  and  beyond  the  education  which  lower  schools 
center,  to  be  radiating  centers  of  influence  ;  3,  that  it  enriches  the  citizenship 
and  homes  of  and  community  with  a  much  more  enlightened  and  cultivated  a 
class,  prepared  as  such  in  all  the  walks  of  public  or  of  private  life,  as  hus- 
bands and  wives,  as  parents  and  teachers,  as  voters  and  tax  payers,to  strength- 
en incalculably  the  community  of  which  they  are  the  members  by  all  their 
augumented  power  of  mind  and  soul,  and  during  all  their  subsequent  life. 

The  high  school  is  expressly  fitted  to  do  just  such  a  measureless  public  ser- 
vice to  the  vast  rank  and  file  of  our  scholars  in  lower  grades  as  West  Point 
does  for  the  army,  and  Annapolis  for  the  navy.  The  comparison  is  very  much 
in  favor  of  the  high  school,  however,  in  several  vital  points,  viz. :  the  much 
greater  number  of  students,  the  greater  ease  of  access  in  location  and  in  pre- 
requisites, the  less  expense,  the  benefit  to  all  classes  or  pursuits  directly  and 
continually  (not  during  war,  only),  and  the  admission  of  both  sexes.  In  all 
our  cities  and  larger  towns  where  once  duly  established  and,  in  time,  under- 
stood, it  stands  as  secure  in  the  affections  and  enthusiasm  of  the  citizens  as 
Gibraltar  stands  against  any  besieging  fleet. 

If  we  have  argued  the  point  so  as  to  satisfy  your  judgment,  reader,  candid 
but  hitherto  indifferent,  we  beg  you  henceforth  to  become  a  warm  advocate 
and  cordial  co-worker  with  all  your  influence  for  the  high  school,  for  it  can 
be  strong,  and  efficient,  and  beneficial  only  as  far  as  parents  and  the  friends 
of  education  cooperate  to  sustain  it  by  their  personal  efforts  at  home  at  all  prop- 
er times,  and  by  thus  creating  a  tidal  wave  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the 
true  "people's  college,"  since  only  a  small  part  of  its  students  ever  graduate 
into  higher  institutions,  while  thousands  more  never  get  so  high  as  this  for 
want  of  proper  appreciation  of  its  many  and  marked  advantages.  Enlighten 
others,  if  you  get  light  yourself.  Do  not  take  away  the  ray  of  knowledge,  lest 
the  "Woe"  of  the  Master  fall  upon  you. 


Musical  Department. 

Editor,  W.  L.  Smith,  East  Saginaw,  Mich. 
"MUSICIANS  AS  MEN  OF  MORALITY." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Musical  Department  : 

IN  the  last  number  of  the  valuable  Weekly,  your  interesting  department 
contains  an  article  on  "Musicians  as  Men  of  Morality,"  which  will 
without  doubt  be  productive  of  much  good.  It  is  indeed  true  that  musicians 
should  have,  as  the  first  requisite,  a  good  moral  character.  But  as  this  is 
equally  true  of  all  professions,  of  all  teachers,  and  of  every  man  and  woman, 
I  ask  your  permission  to  supplement  what  you  have  said,  by  noting  some  other 
things  that  musicians  ought  to  possess  as  well  as  good  morals.  The  ques- 
tion is  here  suggested,  Why  is  it  that  the  impression  is  so  general  that  musi- 
cians are  inclined  to  immorality  and  dissipation,  more  than  other  men  ?  In 
looking  over  the  records  of  the  past,  we  find  that  the  great  masters  of  music 
were,  without  exception,  men  of  truth,  of  integrity,  and  of  real  nobility  of 
heart;  great  in  character  as  well  as  in  music.  The  glorious  names  of  Bach, 
Handel,  Hayden,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  von  Weber,  and  the  rest 
of  them,  have  never  had  the  slightest  breath  of  suspicion  raised  against  them. 
Their  characters  are  as  pure  and  honest,  and  open  to  investigation  as  is  their 
immortal  music.  Turning  our  attention  to  the  leading  musicians  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time,  Dudley  Buck,  B.  F.  Baker,  Carl  Zerhahn,  B.  J. 
Lang,  J.  K.  Paine,  G.  F.  Bristow,  Carlyle  Petersilea,  H.  R.  Palmer,  G.  F.  and 
F.  W.  Root,  Theodore  Thomas,  L.  W.  Wheeler,  George  L.  Osgood,  Eugene 
Thayer,  H.  C.  Eddy,  J.  C.  D.  Parker,  and  a  host  of  others;  and  in  my  own 
state  of  dear  old  Michigan,  take  the  special  teachers  of  music  in  our  schools, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  many  teachers  who  are  not  in  the  schools,  and  we  find 
them  all  (for  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  nearly  all  I  have  mentioned) 
noble,  true,  honest  men,  as  well  as  artists,  shining  lights  to  their  pupils  and  or- 
naments to  the  communities  in  which  they  live.  Returning  to  the  question, 
then,  Why  is  it  that  the  idea  still  prevails  that  musicians  are  immoral  ?  I 
unhesitatingly  give  this  answer,  viz. :  Because  the  term  musician  has  been 
very  often,  if  not  generally,  misapplied.  Every  bar-room  and  saloon  singer 
who  could  sing  a  low  song  con  spirito  and  con  amore,  every  fiddler  for  dances 
who  could  scrape  in  time  and  set  heels  a-flying,  every  chorister  who  could 
"raise  and  fall  the  eight  notes,"  or  who  could,  on  a  Sunday,  be  "heard  above 
the  whole  choir" — such  a  wonderful  voice  had  he — and  teachers  who  scarcely 
knew  the  rudiments  of  notation,  these,  forsooth,  have  been  called  our  musi- 
cians. It  may  have  been  somewhat  excusable,  a  few  years  ago,  to  acknowl- 
edge such  persons  as  our  musicians,  that  being  the  best  we  could  do,  but  now, 
in  this  musical  age,  with  advantages  for  improvement  and  instruction  all 
around  us,  our  musicians  must  be  not  only  men  and  women  of  some  literary 
culture  and  in  possession  of  good  moral  character,  but  they  must  also  have 
spent  years  of  earnest  musical  study.  Admitting  that  first  of  all  a  music 
teacher  should  be  a  good  man,  next  he  should  by  all  means  know  something 
of  his  special  science,  be  skilled  in  his  art  to  a  certain  degree,  not  satisfied  to 
know  simply  what  he  has  to  teach,  but  continually  pressing  onward  and  learn- 
ing more,  that  he  may  be  able  to  bring  his  pupils  farther  up  the  hill  of  mu- 
sical science  and  art.  Let  vocal  teachers  be  ashamed  to  say  they  cannot  play 
at  all  on  any  instrument,  or  that  they  do  not  understand  at  least  rudimental 
harmony,  and  how  to  apply  it  in  writing  and  teaching.  Morality  is  a  grand 
good  thing,  but  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  make  up  for  incompetency  or  igno- 
rance. Of  course  "the  musical  profession  has  been  disgraced  by  many  of 
its  members  who  were  wofully  deficient  in  the  first  principles  of  morality"  as 
have  all  other  professions,  not  excepting  the  clergy,  but  do  let  us  do  all  we 
can  to  avoid  farther  disgrace  by  exhibiting  laziness  in  our  profession. 

Dear  Editor,  to  quote  from  Mr.  Buck,  "Would  not  a  state  of  things  which 
should  exclude  (from  teaching)  such  as  have  not  studied  be  a  God-send  to 
the  music  of  America,"  and  of  the  Northwest  especially  ?    There  should  be 
no  "premiums  paid  on  licentiousness,"  as  you  say,  nor  yet  on  morality,  for  it 
needs  no  premium,  but  on  noble,  generous,  abiding  art,  the  kind  that  can 
only  be  gained  by  earnest  labor.    No  person  ought  ever  to  be  allowed  to 
smuggle  himself  into  the  musicians'  ranks  either  without  morality  or  by  it 
alone,  but  let  him  come  in  openly  on  the  strength  of  genuine  merit. 
"The  more  an  artist  faithful  toils, 
The  more  unto  his  work  gives  heed, 
So  much  the  more  doth  he  succeed. 
Therefore  each  day  thy  task  renew, 
And  thou  shalt  see  what  that  will  do  ; 
Thereby  each  purpose  is  attained; 
Thereby  what  seemed  so  hard  is  gained, 
And,  step  by  step,  thou  shalt  discern 
The  knowledge  which  thy  hand  must  learn." 


Sept.  20,  1877] 
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The  above  beautiful  words  by  the  great  poet  Goethe  will  encourage  every 
true  musician  who  reads  them,  and  incite  him  to  greater  endeavors  and 
higher  attainments.  Frederic  H.  Pease. 

Michigan  State  Normal  School,  Sept.  6,  1877. 


Practical  Hints  and  Exercises. 

Editor,  Mrs.  Kate  B.  Ford,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 
Prof.  J.  Baldwin,  Principal  of  Kirksville  Normal  School,  Mo. 
classification. 

THE  proper  classification  of  a  school  is  a  most  difficult  work.  To  adjust 
the  school  to  the  course  of  study,  to  determine  what  is  best  for  each  pu- 
pil, and  to  arrange  all  in  suitable  classes,  requires  the  most  searching  scrutiny 
and  the  clearest  judgment. 

PRINCIPLES. 

So  much  depends  upon  the  right  classification  of  a  school,  that  the  teacher 
cannot  afford  to  grope  in  the  dark.  It  behooves  him  to  study  the  subject  pro- 
foundly, and  to  think  down  to  the  underlying  principles. 

1.  Criteria.  Age,  ability,  and  scholarship  determine  the  classification. 
Other  things  being  equal,  older  pupils  are  classed  higher  than  younger,  and 
strong,  bright  pupils,  higher  than  delicate  or  dull  ones.  The  reasons  are  ap- 
parent.   To  consider  scholarship  alone  is  a  fatal  error. 

2.  Adaptation.  The  pupil  must  be  placed  in  a  class  adapted  to  his  capac- 
ity. Each  pupil  should  be  a  success  in  his  class.  Success  inspires  confidence 
and  stimulates  to  effort.  It  is  generally  better  to  class  a  pupil  below  rather 
than  above  his  true  position. 

3.  Basis.  Reading  and  arithmetic  form  the  best  basis  for  classification,  as 
in  the  district  school  all  pupils  study  these  branches.  Other  studies  may  be 
worked  up  or  reviewed  in  connection  with  these.  Due  weight  should  be 
given  to  the  pupil's  advancement  in  other  branches. 

4.  Uniformity.  The  studies  must  be  kept  abreast.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  a  pupil  well  advanced  in  arithmetic,  but  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of 
geography  ;  or  good  in  grammar,  but  deficient  in  arithmetic.  Such  pupils 
should  be  so  classed  as  to  give  their  chief  energies  to  the  branches  in  which 
they  are  deficient. 

^.'^Number  of  Classes.  The  classes  should  be  as  few  as  is  consistent  with 
good  grading.  Upon  this  principle  depends  largely  the  efficiency  of  the  un- 
graded school.  Numerous  classes  fritter  away  the  time  of  the  teacher  without 
producing  satisfactory  results. 

PLAN. 

The  young  teacher  may  well  feel  appalled  when  he  first  meets  his  forty  or 
fifty  pupils  of  all  stages  of  advancement.  To  reduce  chaos  to  system  is  for 
him  an  herculean  task.    A  well-digested  plan  of  work  will  help  amazingly. 

1.  Proceed  from  the  Higher  to  the  Lower  Classes.  First  organize  the  high- 
est class  in  the  branch,  then  the  next  lower,  and  so  on,  till  all  the  classes  in 
that  branch  are  organized.  As  lessons  are  assigned  classes  as  soon  as  organ- 
ized, the  elder  pupils  will  be  engaged  while  the  younger  pupils  are  being 
classified. 

2.  Take  First  the  Branches  that  Embrace  the  Entire  School.  It  is  prob- 
ably better  to  organize  the  reading  classes  first,  then  the  arithmetic,  then  the 
grammar,  then  the  geography,  and  so  on  till  all  are  organized. 

3.  Give  Each  Class  a  Short  Drill.  This  will  enable  you  to  form  some  no- 
tion of  the  true  standing  of  the  pupils.  Besides,  it  will  create  an  interest  and 
stimulate  the  class  to  prepare  the  lesson  assigned. 

4.  This  rough  classification  is  temporary.  You  call  out  such  as  think  they 
are  prepared  to  go  into  the  class.  Say  to  them  that  you  will  promote  such  as 
you  find  deserving,  and  that  you  will  place  in  a  lower  class  such  as  are  no 
prepared.  So  manage  that  most  of  the  changes  will  be  promotions.  In  any 
case  you  must  conscientiously  and  firmly  place  pupils  in  the  classes  to  which 
they  properly  belong. 

5.  Much  time  is  not  required.  During  the  first  half  day  all  the  classes  may 
be  organized,  and  during  the  first  week  each  pupil  may  be  permanently  classed. 
A  teacher  who  requires  two  or  three  weeks  for  the  organization  of  a  school  is 
evidently  a  quack. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

Only  the  inexperienced  need  details.    A  single  example  may  illustrate : 
Teacher— All  who  are  prepared  to  read  in  the  fifth  reader,  will  please  raise 
their  hands. 


Class — Ten  pupils  raise  their  hands. 

Teacher — Take  your  readers.    At  signals  take  places  as  directed. 

Class — The  pupils  pass  to  places  at  the  board. 

Teacher — Please  write  your  names  on  the  board. 

Class — Each  writes  his  name. 

Teacher — Turn  to  page  1 20.    Read  as  called. 

Class — Each  one  reads  a  short  paragraph.  The  teacher,  during  the  read- 
ing, makes  out  a  roll  of  the  class  and  grades  each  member  on  the  reading. 

Teacher — Turn  to  page  35.  You  may  prepare  two  verses  each.  Be  pre- 
pared to  spell  each  word  and  give  its  meaning.    At  signals  take  seats. 

Class — The  class  pass  to  seats  and  prepare  the  lesson  assigned. 

Teacher—  Those  who  are  prepared  to  read  in  the  third  reader,  please  raise 
their  hands,  etc.,  etc. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  further  details.  In  a  similar  manner  each 
class  may  be  organized  and  put  to  work.  During  the  afternoon  each  class 
will  have  a  short,  lively  recitation.  On  the  second  day  you  may  enter  upon 
your  regular  work,  with  a  well  prepared  programme.  As  the  recitations  pro- 
gress, you  make  the  necessary  changes  in  the  classes.  Wise  and  prudent 
management  will  overcome  all  obstacles. — American  Journal  of  Education. 


THAT  "OLD  PUZZLE"  SOLVED. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

TN  your  issue  of  July  5,  our  friend  De  Armond,  in  referring  to  our  criticism 
X  of  his  fictitious  solution  of  the  equations  x2-\-y=ll,  and  y^-^x—"],  as 
given  in  your  issue  of  May  10,  says : 

"  Our  friend,  Mr.  Davison,  proclaims  in  italics  that  no  less  than  twenty- 
seven  times  have  we  asserted  that  -tr=3  and  y=2,  before  we  reach  the  equa- 
tions giving  the  values  of  these  unknown  quantities.  This  sweeping  statement, 
like  his  reasoning,  is  an  illustration  of  the  reckless  use  to  which  figures  and 
words  may  be  put." 

We  certainly  do  not  intend  to  misrepresent  our  friend  De  Armond  in  his 
"reckless  use  of  words  and  figures,"  hence,  to  be  more  concise,  we  will  say 
that  his  original  solution  contains  the  value  of  x,  viz.,  3,  just  twenty-four 
times ;  and  the  value  of  y,  viz.,  2,  was  produced  three  times. 

His  pretended  solution,  as  given  in  your  issue  of  July  5,  is  also  clearly 
based  on  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  answers,  and  solves  nothing.  But 
why  does  he  not  give  the  solution  of  the  equations  x2-\-y=20  and  y%-\-x=10 
by  his  method.  The  reason  is  obvious,  for  as  he  cannot  guess  either  value  of  x 
or  y,  he  cannot  even  make  a  beginning  to  solve  these  equations  by  either  of 
his  fictitious  methods  of  solution ;  although  he  informs  us  "  There  is  no  law 
excluding  the  number  that  happens  to  be  the  answer" 

We  will  represent  the  known  quantities  in  the  above  equations  by  a  and  b. 
The  equations  then  become  x*-\-y=a  andy2-\-x--=b;  these  two  primary  equa- 
tions readily  take  the  form  of  y—a — x"  and  x—b—y2. 

By  squaring  each  of  these  two  last  equations,  and  substituting  the  values  of 
x2  and  j/2,  as  thus  found  in  the  two  primary  equations,  we  readily  obtain  the 
two  following  general  equations  : 

xi  —  2ax2+x=b  —  a2  (1) 
y*  —  2  by2\y=a  —  b2  (2) 
Substituting  values  of  0=11  and<5=7  in  (1),  it  becomes 
x*—  22x2-\-x=  — 114  (3). 

This  being  an  equation  of  the  fourth  degree  contains  four  values  of  x; 
hence  it  is  impossible  to  solve  it  by  one  complete  quadratic  equation,  but  it 
may  be  resolved  into  its  two  equivalent  complete  quadratic  equations,  which 
will  then  give  all  of  the  values  of  x ;  or,  all  of  the  values  of  x  may  be  found 
by  the  general  rule  for  the  numerical  solution  of  higher  equations,  as  given  by 
Geo.  R.  Perkins,  late  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Principal  of  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  his  higher  algebra. 

Taking  the  coefficients  of  x  in  equation  (3),  and  supplying  the  missing 
term,  we  obtain  one  of  the  values  of  x,  as  follows  : 
1+0—22+  1=  -II4|  3=.r 
3     9-39  -"4 
3-!3-38  000 

We  will  now  divide  equation  (3),  with  its  term  independent  of  x  changed 

to  the  left,  by  x — 3*  as  follows : 

^ri+ojr3  -22jrs+j;+II4    |  x— 3  

x*-3xs  *3_|_3r2_I3J£._38  (4) 

-\-6x3  —  22x2 
3*3—  gx2 

—  lT,X2-\-X 

-i3*2+39*  

—38^+114 
-38^+114 
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We  now  have  an  equation  of  the  third  degree  which  contains  the  three  re- 
maining values  of  *,  one  of  which  we  proceed  to  find  as  follows  : 

[3 .58442834034=* 


+ 


3** 

13*  = 

3 

18 

6 
3 

5 

27 

9 
3 

32  trial  divisor. 
625 

125 
5 

3825  true  divisor. 
650 

130 

5 

4475  trial. 
10864 

'358 
8 

458364  true. 
10928 

1366 


54976 


13744 

4 


46984176  true. 
54992 


13748 
4 


47039168  trial. 
550096 


137524 
4 


4704466896  true. 
55°H2 


137528 
4 


4705017008  trial. 
2750644 


38 

25 

23000 
i9I25 
3875000 
3666912 
208088000 
187936704 
20151296000 
18817867584 
1 3334284 1 6000 
941008902888 

3924T95 
3764064 

160131 

141152 

18979 
18820 

'54 
141 

18 

18 


I375322 
2 


47050445 1 444  true. 
27 


I375324 


470507  trial. 
1 


470508  constant  divisor. 
We  now  proceed  to  reduce  equation  (4)  to  a  complete  quadratic  equation 
by  dividing  it  by  x— 3.58442834034,  as  follows  : 

Xt+3X2  -i3x  -^8|^-3-58442834034 


*3 -3-58442834034** 
6.58442834034*' 
6.58442834034*2 


*2-)-6. 58442834034*-!- 1 0.60 1 41 1 549 
13* 

23.60141 1549* 


— 10.60141 1549*— 38 
— 10.60141 1549*— 38 

We  now  have  the  complete  quadratic  equation,  **-f-6. 58442834034*= 
— 10.601411549,  which  readily  gives  the  two  remaining  values  of  *,  viz., 
—  3.77931025  and  —2.8051 1809. 

The  four  values  of  y  may  be  found  by  substituting  the  values  of  *  in  the 
primary  equation,  or  as  follows  :  Substituting  values  of  «=II  and  b  =  ~]  in 
equation  (2),  it  becomes  yk  —  l4y2-\-y=  —  38.  This  bi-quadratic  equation, 
when  reduced  to  its  two  equivalent  complete  quadratic  equations,  gives 

y*-.  151873474;'=  3.696253052 
and  y~-Y- 151873474^=10.280681391 

These  equations  being  regular  in  form  are  easily  solved,  and  give  the  four 
following  : 

Values  of  y. 

f    2.  1        Collecting  and 

-1. 848 1 26526  I         arranging  the 

3.131312518  I  corresponding  values 
-3.283185991  J         of  *  we  have 


Values  of  jc. 

3.58442834  I 
—  2.8051 1809  ( 
-3.77931025  J 
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Minonk,  III. 

We  present  the  following  equations  for  solution  : 

*-^-_j/-f-2  =  5,  *yz=lo,  *2_y*-|-z2  =  70-|. 


D.  H.D. 


Are  teachers  always  as  clear  and  definite  in  their  ideas  as  they  ought  to  be, 
in  order  to  impart  knowledge,  or  illustrate  a  subject  to  their  classes  ?  We 
have  in  mind  a  teacher  of  some  years'  experience,  whose  pupils  could  never 
give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  reason  why,  in  the  division  of  one  frac- 
tion by  another,  we  invert  the  divisor  and  then  multiply.  The  trouble  was, 
the  teacher  did  not  have  a  clear  idea  herself. 

In  order  to  acquire  a  habit  of  clearness  of  thought,  pupils  are  required  to 
write  out  analyses  and  explanations.  There  is  nothing  like  careful  writing  to 
promote  habits  of  accurate  thought  and  expression.  Teachers  themselves 
can  do  nothing  that  will  better  promote  their  own  efficiency  and  thorough- 
ness, than  to  write,  frequently,  articles  on  some  points  connected  with  their 
teaching.  This  need  not  be  for  publication,  but  simply  for  their  own  benefit. 
Careful  writing  of  this  kind  will  soon  lead  teachers  to  be  a  little  surprised  at 
their  former  indefiniteness  of  some  of  their  own  ideas  in  regard  to  very  im- 
portant things  in  teaching.  It  will  suggest  new  thoughts  to  them  every  day, 
and  make  their  work  more  interesting  to  themselves. 


Reviews. 


A HISTORY  of  the  United  States  of  America.  By  Josiah  W.  Leeds. 
(Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.) — This  book  is  deserving  of 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  Being  informed,  on  the  title  page,  that  it  "in- 
cludes some  important  facts  mostly  omitted  in  the  smaller  Histories,"  we  were 
naturally  anxious  to  be  made  acquainted  with  these  "important  facts."  Our 
curiosity  was  further  increased  when  we  read  in  the  Preface  the  following  : 

"This  persistent  indoctrination  of  warlike  ideas  resulted  in  producing  an 
intensely  partisan  feeling,  so  that  the  very  name  of  "British,"  or  "Mexican," 
became  a  hateful  sound  to  our  patriotic  apprehensions.  Indeed,  our  princi- 
pal concern  seemed  to  be,  to  learn  how  much  greater  was  the  battle-loss  in  kill- 
ed and  wounded  on  the  part  of  the  British  than  was  that  of  the  Americans.  It 
is  not  using  too  forcible  an  expression  to  say,  that  there  was  begotten  in  our 
youthful  minds  so?nething  of  the  malignant  sentiment  of  murderers."  (Italics 
are  ours). 

About  300  pages— two-thirds  of  the  book — are  taken  up  with  Colonial  His- 
tory, and  the  "important  fact  mostly  ommitted"  in  other  Histories  is  the  un- 
just and  cruel  treatment  heaped  upon  the  "savage"  Indian  by  his  "Christian" 
brother.  The  author,  evidently  a  Quaker,  pleads  the  cause  of  the  Indian 
most  earnestly.  Puritans,  Romanists,  Episcopalians,  and  Dutch  Reformed- 
all  have  been  bad  "boys  in  their  treatment  of  the  innocent,  gentle,  and  altogeth- 
er lovely  red  man  ;  and  our  author  scores  them  most  beautifully.  Anabaptists 
and  Quakers  were  the  good  boys,  and,  of  course,  were  unmolested  by  the 
noble  Indian.  In  all  seriousness,  the  author  has  done  a  good  deed  in  pre- 
senting the  other  side  of  the  Indian  question ;  but  in  doing  this,  we  think  he 
goes  too  far  occasionally  in  the  justification  of  Indian  atrocities,  and  he  seems 
to  have  entirely  overlooked  the  fact,  that,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  John 
Eliot  and  other  Indian  "apostles,"  the  Indians  were  ever  ready  and  will- 
ing to  be  led  from  the  path  of  duty.  As  to  the  "malignant  sentiment  of  mur- 
derers" begotten  by  the  perusal  of  other  Histories,  we  will  simply  quote  a 
short  paragraph  to  show  how  far  the  author  is  guilty  in  the  same  direction. 
In  speaking  of  the  course  the  Spaniards  pursued  toward  the  natives,  he  quotes 
the  following :  "They  murdered  young  children,  beating  out  their  brains 
against  stones.  The  kings  and  princes  of  the  country  they  either  scorched  to 
death  or  threw  them  to  the  dogs  to  be  torn  to  pieces."  What  sort  of  a  spirit 
must  the  reading  of  such  passages  beget  in  the  "youthful  mind  ?' ' 

The  author  hates  rum,  and  sometimes  goes  clear  out  of  his  way  to  preach  a 
temperance  discourse.  Slavery,  of  course  is  an  abomination  to  him;  but  when 
he  says — 

"Had  the  constitution  provided  that  slaves  should  not  be  counted  in  com- 
puting the  quota  of  representatives,  it  is  highly  probable  that  our  country 
would  have  escaped  the  sad  experience  of  the  War  of  Emancipation.  The 
slave  power  would  then  not  have  been  over-represented,  and  would  have  been 
more  likely  to  accept  of  some  satisfactory  plan  of  adjustment  ere  sectional  bit- 
terness closed  the  way." 

He  forgets  that  twelve  of  the  thirteen  states  held  slaves,  and  that  we  would 
have  had  no  constitution  at  all,  had  not  the  three-fifths  compromise  been 
adopted. 

War  the  author  very  properly  abhors  as  a  relic  of  the  barbarous  ages ;  but 
we  can  not  quite  agree  with  him  in  saying  that  "our  ancestors  had  no  right  to 
make  war  upon  the  plea  that  they  were  unjustly  taxed  and  treated."  It  seems 
to  us  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  "forbearance  ceasing  to  be  a  virtue,"  and 
our  ancestors  had  about  arrived  at  that  point. 

A  few  expressions  strike  us  as  peculiar;  "Washington  died  the  14th  day  of 
the  12th  month,  1799."  "Inauguration  (3d  month  4th,  1797)."  "The  Chero- 
kee lands  were  disposed  of  by  lottery,"  etc. 

The  publishers  have  done  their  work  well;  the  binding  is  attractive,  yet 
plain  ;  the  tinted  paper  and  the  large,  clear  type  go  far  toward  making  us  for- 
get the  absence  of  maps.  Illustrations  there  are  none,  and  we  are  not  sorry 
for  it. 


The  Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies.  This  series  consists  of  three  books, — 
Number  one,  Primary  Geograpy ;  Number  Two,  Intermediate  Geography; 
Number  Three,  School  Geography.  Number  one  is  designed  for  beginners, 
and  is  arranged  with  questions  and  answers,  though  these  do  not  alternate  as  in 
some  primary  geographies  ;  the  questions  are,  however,  numbered  to  corres- 
pond with  their  answers. 

The  Intermediate  Geography,  though  designed  to  precede  Number  Three 
in  a  full  course,  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  complete  in  itself.  The  maps  are  very 
beautifully  and  accurately  engraved,  being  always  on  the  left  hand  page,  fac- 
ing the  questions  and  descriptive  text.  The  work  of  the  publishers,  as  well 
as  the  authors,  has  been  done  with  only  one  object  in  view — to  make  the 
-  book  the  best  in  the  market. 
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The  School  Geography  embraces  considerable  mathematical  and  physical; 
as  well  as  political  geography.  The  mechanical  execution — the  fine  art  dis- 
played in  the  maps,  the  illustrations,  and  the  typography — is  deserving  of  the 
highest  praise.  The  publication  of  such  a  magnificent  work — especially  such 
a  series  of  magnificent  works — necessitates  an  enormous  expense  of  time,  la- 
bor, and  money.  But  the  enterprising  publishers — Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  & 
Co. — have  for  years  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  as  publishers  of  school 
books,  and  the  item  of  expense  scarcely  enters  into  consideration  when  they 
have  discovered  that  a  new  publication  is  needed. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  edition  of  the  School  Geography  before  us 
consists  in  twelve  pages  devoted  exclusively  to  the  state  of  Illinois.  This 
special  department  has  been  prepared  with  extreme  care,  under  the  direct 
personal  supervision  and  authority  of  Prest.  E.  C.  Hewett,  of  the  Illinois  Nor- 
mal University.  In  the  preparation  of  these  pages  nearly  every  prominent 
teacher  aud  superintendent  in  the  state  has  rendered  more  or  less  assistance, 
in  reporting  geographical  statistics  and  information  relating  to  their  individual 
localities.  This  special  geography  is  accompanied  by  a  full  page  map  of  the 
state,  which  portrays  not  only  the  county  boundaries,  railroads,  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  but,  what  is  not  common  in  the  school  maps  of  Illinois,  the 
physical  features  of  every  county.  The  rivers  and  smaller  streams  are  shown 
by  blue  lines,  and  the  knolls  and  river  hills  are  also  indicated  in  every  county 
by  the  ordinary  means.  So  complete  a  description  of  the  state — its  surface 
and  drainage,  its  climate,  its  soil,  its  products,  and  the  occupations  of  its  inhab- 
itants— should  be  found  in  every  school  in  the  state.  It  is  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  book,  and  even  if  not  to  be  obtained  independent  of  the  rest, 
should  by  all  means  be  in  the  possession  of  every  teacher. 

The  illustrations  in  these  books,  while  not  as  large  as  may  be  found  in  one 
or  two  other  works  of  a  similar  kind,  are  nevertheless  unsurpassed  in  respect 
to  artistic  excellence  and  the  vividness  with  which  they  portray  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  the  text.  The  very  low  prices  at  which  such  magnificent 
school-books  are  sold  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  day.  Only  the  enormous 
sales  which  are  made  could  justify  so  much  expense  for  so  low-priced  books. 
Number  One  is  furnished  for  introduction  at  60  cents,  Number  Two  at  $1.13, 
and  Number  Three  at  $1.35.  Every  teacher  should  have  a  copy  of  each; 
the  publishers  offer  to  furnish  them  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduc- 
tion at  these  prices. 

Ray's  New  Arithmetics.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.  have  just  issued  are- 
vised  edition  of  Ray's  Arithmetics,  in  which  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
meet  the  demand,  not  only  for  new  methods  of  discussing  the  subject,  but  also 
for  more  of  what  is  called  "business  arithmetic."  It  is  a  little  remarkable,  if 
true,  that  not  until  these  days  has  the  fact  become  generally  acknowledged 
that  it  is  chiefly  for  business  that  arithmetic  is  and  should  be  studied  in  the 
schools.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  prominence  given  to  "business  arith- 
metic" is  now  urged  as  a  special  excellence  of  every  new  arithmetic. 

This  revised  series  of  Ray's  books  consists  of  three  volumes.  The  first  is 
called  Ray's  New  Primary,  the  second,  Ray's  New  Intellectual;  and  the 
third,  Ray's  New  Practical.  Of  course  the  books  look  much  better  than  they 
did  before,  for  this  is  not  the  time  for  producing  any  new  book,  especially  a 
school  book,  which  is  not  printed  and  bound  in  the  very  best  style.  This  may 
be  well,  but  it  may  also  be  possible  to  expend  too  much  money  on  the  mechan- 
ical part  of  the  work.  It  is  well  to  give  the  eye  a  favorable  impression  at  the 
outset,  for  much  favor  is  thereby  gained  from  such  as  do  not  examine  the  con- 
tents carefully,  but  it  is  not  well  to  permit  the  expense  of  publication  to  in- 
increase  the  actual  cost  to  the  pupil  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  a  good  sub- 
stantial book. 

The  Primary  Arithmetic  contains  seven  illustrations,  five  of  which  picture 
groups  of  birds  ;  the  other  books  are  not  illustrated.  Ray's  Intellectual  Arith- 
metic— the  old  Part  II.,  has  long  been  a  standard,  and  in  the  revision  it  has 
been  rendered  more  complete  and  systematic,  and  therefore  more  valuable. 
The  pages  devoted  to  Fractions,  Percentage,  and  General  Review  are  specially 
full  and  varied.  In  the  Practical  Arithmetic  we  find  the  same  features  which 
distinguished  the  former  editions,  and  "which  constituted  the  peculiar  philo- 
sophical method  of  its  learned  authorr."  It  contains  336  pages,  printed  in 
elegant  typography  on  calendered  paper.  In  regard  to  its  arrangement  as  it 
now  appears,  the  publishers  say  : 

"The  arrangement  is  strictly  philosophical;  no  principle  is  anticipated;  the 
the  pupil  is  never  required  to  perform  any  operation  until  the  principle  on 
which  it  is  founded  has  first  been  explained.  *  *  *  The  different  matter  of 
the  volume,  the  definition,  the  solution,  or  the  rule,  is  at  once  clearly  indi- 
cated by  a  difference  of  type  *  *  *  The  analytic  solutions  and  written  op- 
erations have  been  carefully  separated.    All  obsolete  Tables  of  Weights  and 


Measures,  such  as  Beer  Measure  and  Cloth  Measure,  and  all  obsolete  denom- 
inations, such  as  drams,  roods,  etc.,  are  discarded.  The  Metric  System  of 
Weights  and  Measures  is  presented  in  accordance  with  its  now  widely  ex- 
tended usage,  and  is  assigned  its  proper  place  immediately  after  Decimals." 


Correspondence. 

TWO  OVERSIGHTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

I CHEERFULLY  accept  the  criticism  of  Dr.  Hendricks  in  No.  33  of  the 
Weekly  to  a  sentence  in  my  second  paper  on  Astronomical  Geography, 
in  No.  28.  The  brief  and  unhappy  sentence  in  which  occur  the  "235  feet" 
and  the  "one-third  of  an  inch"  might  well  have  been  omitted.  I  can  account 
for  my  inserting  it  without  the  proper  qualification  as  to  latitude  only  on  the 
eternal  principle  that  it  is  human  to  err.  On  the  7th  page  of  Mitchell's  Phys- 
ical Geography  is  this  sentence  :  "In  1804,  thirty  balls  were  dropped  from 
Michael's  Tower,  in  Hamburg,  from  the  height  of  235  feet,  when  the  devi- 
ation from  a  perpendicular  was  found  to  be  one-third  of  an  inch." 

It  now  becomes  my  duty  to  call  attention  to  a  serious  error  in  the  formula 
developed  by  Dr.  H.  I  fully  appreciate  the  method  of  establishing  the  for- 
mula, but  it  does  not  apply  to  the  case  under  consideration.  It  furnishes  re- 
sults considerably  too  large.  The  descending  ball  does  not  change  its  longi- 
tude uniformly  during  the  time  of  its  descent.  The  rate  of  this  change  at 
the  instant  of  the  starting  oi  the  ball  is  nothing,  and  at  the  instant  of  striking 
the  earth  it  is  precisely  that  which  the  formula  for  "the  difference  between 
the  velocities  of  A  and  B"  furnishes.  The  rate  of  the  headway  which  the 
ball  makes  toward  the  east  in  descending  varies,  then,  from  nothing  to  the 
maximum  represented  by  the  formula.  Further  illustration  is  perhaps  unnec- 
essary. If  desired,  it  will  be  cheerfully  furnished.  L.  F.  M.  Easterday. 
Carthage,  111.,  Sept.  7,  1877. 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

QUERIES. 

[Queries  and  answers  are  invited  from  all  readers.  This  department  is  in  the  hands  of 
subscribers.] 

36.  If  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit  were  25°,  what  would 
be  the  width  in  degrees  of  each  zone  ? 

37.  To  what  political  difficulties  during  the  period  of  our  constitutional 
history  has  the  doctrine  of  "political  inequality  of  race"  led? 

38.  Give  examples  of  each  kind  of  levers  in  the  human  system. 

39.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  following :  His  being  a  lazuyer  proved 
his  ruin. 

40.  If  the  diameter  of  a  circle  be  4  feet,  what  will  be  length  of  the  sides  of 
the  greatest  square  formed  within  the  circle  ? 

41.  What  led  to  a  division  of  our  language  into  parts  of  speech  ? 

42.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  following  :  TgT  .05  and  .05  per  cent  ? 

43.  At  what  rate  does  the  blood  travel  in  the  arteries?  capillaries?  veins? 
why  ? 

44.  Will  some  reader  suggest  a  good  method  of  conducting  an  advanced 
class  in  spelling  ? 

45.  Do  the  readers  of  the  Weekly  think  it  advisable  to  use  copy  books  ? 
If  so,  zvhy  ?  L.  E.  Landes. 

Dayton,  Ind.,  Sept.  10,  1877. 

46.  A,  B,  C,  and  D  found  a  purse  containing  a  certain  amount  of  money, 
which  they  divide  in  the  following  manner  :  A  takes  $60.06  and  one  tenth 
of  the  remainder  ;  B  takes  $70.07  and  one  tenth  of  the  remainder;  and  C  takes 
$80.08  and  one  tenth  of  the  remainder;  and  D  takes  what  then  remains. 
What  is  the  whole  amount  ?  What  is  the  share  of  each  ? 

47.  Will  some  of  the  correspondents  of  the  Weekly  who  have  had  expe- 
rience in  that  direction,  answer  through  its  columns  this  question  :  "What 
can  be  done  in  the  high  school  lo  promote  a  taste  for  good  reading  among  the 
pupils."    The  question  is  a  vital  one  in  any  system  of  education.  "67." 

48.  If  an  article  had  cost  me  20  per  cent  less,  my  rate  of  gain  would  have 
been  30  per  cent  more.    What  was  my  rate  of  gain  ? 

49.  A  man  owes  $3,375,  which  is  20  per  cent  of  62^  per  cent  of  Y%  of  his 
fortune  more  than  ^  of  his  fortune.    What  is  his  fortune  ?  Libra. 

answers. 

[The  answers  are  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  queries  which  have  preceded.] 
31.  J.  M.  Maxwell  made  a  slight  mistake  in  his  solution  of  the  problem 
in  question  31,  by  omitting  the  length  of  one  end  of  the  field. 

_    li2oXi6ow        ,       ,  , 
2    /  1^  X2=226.24  rds.=2  ends. 

226.24  ^   ,  j 

2V  X3=339-36rds.=2sides. 

4 

226.24-1-339.36=565.6  rds.  =  distance  around  the  field,  which  at  $2  perrod  = 
$1,131.20  total  cost  of  fence.  W.  V.  Miller. 

Bell  Creek,  Neb.,  Sept.  7,  1877. 
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Minnesota. 

THE  State  Teachers'  Association,  held  on  the  28th,  29th,  and  30th  of  Au- 
gust, at  Mankato,  was  a  success.  There  was  a  much  larger  attendance 
than  has  characterized  these  meetings  for  several  years  ;  our  very  best  educa- 
tors turned  out  in  force ;  able  papers  were  presented  on  live  topics,  and  these 
brought  out  interesting  discussions.  Among  the  papers  presented  we  mention 
Prof.  Bond's,  of  St.  Paul,  on  the  question,  "At  What  Age  Should  Children  Be 
Admitted  to  the  Public  Schools  ?"  The  school  law  of  the  state  places  the 
age  too  young.  Our  primary  schools  are  made  nurseries.  Many  of  our  pri- 
mary teachers  are  not  good  nurses,  and  cannot  invent  amusement  for  the  lit- 
tle ones.  New  Jersey  fixes  the  age  at  seven  years.  This  is  better  than  at 
five  years.  At  the  age  of  ten,  the  New  Jersey  child  will  be  ahead  of  the 
Minnesota  pupil  at  that  age.  What  can  be  done  with  foreign  children  at  this 
immature  age  ?  They  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  still.  The  teacher  is  baf- 
fled by  their  dumbness.  They  are  not  old  enough  to  learn.  Our  Minnesota 
plan  gives  cities  an  advantage  over  rural  districts  in  the  matter  of  draw- 
ing public  money.  Children  of  five  years  can  attend  in  the  cities,  but  not  in 
the  country.  It  would  be  wise  to  change  our  law  and  make  the  time  of  ad- 
mission seven  years  of  age.  It  was  voted  that  the  paper  of  Prof.  Bond  be 
printed  in  the  report  of  the  State  Superintendent. 

Miss  A.  E.  Wheeler,  of  Winona,  gave  an  illustrative  lesson  on  the  methods 
of  teaching  history.  It  is  not  the  object  of  this  study  to  commit  to  memory  a 
large  mass  of  dates.  History  is  a  systematic  account  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
nations,  including  the  causes  of  events  and  the  results  of  social  and  historical 
changes.  Many  of  these  questions  are  old ;  they  have  often  been  discussed, 
and  the  value  of  any  history  depends  upon  its  methods  of  treating  these 
causes  and  results.  We  need  more  of  this  study  in  our  common  schools.  It 
is  a  defect  in  our  system  of  education  that  we  have  not  had  more  real  history. 
Our  teachers  are  to  blame  for  this.  They  have  not  imbibed  the  spirit  of 
American  history.  We  have  done  only  routine  work.  A  skillful  teacher 
should  select  topics  for  a  course  of  oral  instruction,  use  a  map  and  require  repro- 
duction. History  and  geography  should  be  taught  in  connection  with  each 
other  and  their  relations.  Abstracts  of  lessons  are  valuable.  But  few  arbi- 
trary dates  should  be  required.  The  state  of  European  society  and  science 
previous  to  the  discovery  of  America,  should  be  brought  out.  This  point  was 
illustrated  by  a  map  showing  the  condition  of  mankind  and  civilization  in  the 
age  of  Columbus.  This  method  of  developing  history  and  building  up  an  ac- 
count of  civil  progress  was  shown  to  be  very  attractive.  This  plan  of  in- 
struction requires  ability  and  life  in  the  teacher.  It  implies  that  history  is  a 
growth,  and  that  a  love  of  the  study  can  be  secured  by  any  teacher  who  has 
digested  the  subject  and  comprehended  its  philosophy.  It  is  an  inference 
from  Miss  Wheeler's  paper  that  more  attention  should  be  given  to  this  sub- 
ject in  our  training  schools,  and  institutes.  We  cannot  expect  that  our  chil- 
dren will  love  our  country,  without  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  its  history. 
The  subject  should  be  magnified  in  our  common  schools.  The  discussion  that 
followed  was  complimentary  to  Miss  Wheeler.  The  paper  was  commended 
to  the  study  of  all  our  teachers. 

Superintendent  G.  C.  Tanner  presented  a  paper  on  "The  Elements  of  Re- 
ligion in  Common  Schools."  We  seem  to  be  at  work  on  the  theory  of  hav- 
ing the  least  amount  of  moral  forces  in  our  schools  that  will  save  them.  The 
sense  of  responsibility  is  the  first  thing  in  the  elements  of  religion.  The  idea 
of  right  and  wi  ong  must  be  regarded  and  cultivated  in  our  schools,  or  we  ed- 
ucate without  a  foundation.  The  sacred  majesty  of  law  is  another  element. 
The  pupil  must  be  taught  this  respect  for  law.  Obedience  to  wise  law  must 
be  inculcated  as  a  duty.  The  sentiment  of  reverence  is  another  element. 
It  must  be  distinguished  from  superstition.  We  are  becoming  an  irreverent 
people.  Our  children  must  be  required  to  cherish  this  sentiment.  Its  objects 
may  be  found  in  nature,  for  what  is  around  and  above  us,  for  one's  self,  for 
age  and  virtue  and  the  infinite  mind.  A  reverence  for  what  is  below  us  is 
important  for  the  lowly,  the  poor.    Children  need  this  on  the  play  ground. 


The  reading  of  the  Bible  is  valuable  where  it  can  be  made  to  conduce  to  this 
end.  These  elements  are  to  be  taught  in  forms  requiring  no  argument.  The 
state  does  recognize  moral  character,  and  we  must  develop  it  in  our  schools 
and  secure  it  by  a  culture  in  which  all  can  agree. 

Prof.  Woodman,  of  Minneapolis,  read  a  paper  on  free  text-books,  that  is, 
books  owned  by  the  district  and  used  gratis  by  the  children.  To-day  books 
can  be  had  of  publishers  at  two-thirds  cf  the  old  prices.  They  have  granted 
so  much  relief  that  districts  can  afford  to  assume  the  rest  of  the  burden  and 
furnish  books  as  common  apparatus.  Books  so  loaned  will  be  more  care- 
fully used  than  books  owned  by  the  pupils ;  we  should  have  no  bookless  pupils 
on  this  plan.  It  has  been  tried  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  in  Lewiston,  Me.  It 
is  found  to  work  well.  The  supply  is  constant  and  convenient  for  teachers. 
Wisconsin  has  a  law  permitting  districts  to  adopt  the  plan;  137  districts  pur- 
chase under  the  law;  137  of  these  loan  the  books  to  pupils.  Legislation 
would  be  required  to  authorize  the  plan  in  this  state.  The  objections  were 
considered  and  the  question  whether  our  people  would  be  ready  for  the  plan. 
We  may  reach  it  by  urging  the  subject  upon  the  public  notice,  and  this  was 
the  object  of  the  paper. 

Wednesday — Evening  Session — The  committee  on  the  text-book  law  made 
a  report  setting  forth  objections  to  this  kind  of  legislation.  The  principles, 
restrictions,  and  tendencies  of  the  law,  as  viewed  by  the  committee,  were 
clearly  set  forth.  In  the  discussion  it  appeared  the  association  were  almost 
unanimous  in  their  concurrence  with  the  committee.  But  to  secure  some 
changes  in  phraseology  the  report  was  recommitted,  with  instructions  to  re- 
port at  half-past  eight  on  Thursday  morning.  B. 


Illinois. 


PERSONALS. 

CW.  ROLF  succeeds  Mr.  Rowell  in  the  superintendency  of  the  Kanka- 
.    kakee  schools.  W.  H.  Brydges,  for  several  years  the  principal  of 

the  Elgin  High  School,  accepts  the  superintendency  of  the  city  schools.  A 

lady  succeeds  him  in  the  High  School.  Frank  Akins  is  principal  of  the 

Mineral  (Bureau  Co.)  schools,  and  A.  C.  Whipple  of  the  LaMoille  schools. 

 B.  F.  Stocks  is  booked  for  Sullivan  next  year.  "Prof.  J.  N.  Wilkinson 

delivered  a  highly  entertaining  and  sensible  lecture  at  the  Methodist  church 
on  Friday  evening.  His  lecture  was  entitled  'Fiction.'  It  was  entirely  free 
from  all  prejudice,  and  showed  a  great  deal  of  research.  It  is  seldom  that 
Sullivan  has  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  so  able  a  lecture." — Sullivan  Prog- 
ress. The  Sullivan  Institute  was  managed,  this  year,  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Wilkinson, 
and  Mr.  B.  F.  Stocks.    Their  work  was  especially  satisfactory  to  the  teachers 

of  Moultrie  County.  R.  L.  Barton  is  the  Republican  nominee  for  county 

clerk  in  Piatt  County.  "Fling  away  ambition,"  Robert.  Mr.  E.  Whittlesey 

is  principal  of  one  of  the  schools  in  Effingham.  The  Kane  schools  are  in 

charge  of  H.  A.    Allen.  J.    Pike  is  superintendent  of  the  Jerseyville 

schools.  Supt.  Etter  lectured  at  Aledo  the  24th  alt.  -J.  B.  McFarlane 

enters  upon  his  seventh  year  as  principal  of  the  Coal  Valley  public  schools. 
One  of  his  assistants,  Mr.  W.  A.  Kramer,  has  taught  for  twelve  years  in  these 

schools.  J.  E.  Bangs  is  the  La  Rose  principal.  J.  W.  Payne  remains  in 

charge  of  the  Oilman  schools  this  year.  Monticello  has  a  high  school  with 

a  three  years'  scientific,  and  a  four  years'  classical  course.    The  principal  is 

P.  T.  Nichols.  We  learn  by  a  private  letter  from  E.  J.  James,  that  he  has 

finished  his  University  course  in  Germany,  and  will  return  to  America  soon. 
Mr.  James  was  graduated  from  the  High  School  Department  of  the  Illinois 
Normal  in  1872.  He  spent  the  following  year  in  the  University  at  Evanston, 
and  the  succeeding  year  at  Harvard  University.  He  went  to  Germany  in  the 
summer  of  '75,  and  commenced  a  university  course  at  Halle.  Last  month  he 
successfully  passed  his  examinations  for  the  degrees  of  Ph.  D.  and  A.  M.,  re- 
ceiving the  magna  cum  laude.  "Herr  Doctor"  finishes  his  course  at  twenty- 
two.  He  will  receive  a  cordial  greeting  from  many  friends  who  have  watch- 
ed his  career  with  increasing  interest  He  desires  a  suitable  position  as 
teacher.  With  his  familiarity  with  normal  methods  of  instruction  and  with 
his  superior  scholarship,  he  will  be  a  valuable  man  for  some  institution  of 

learning.  Letters  addressed  to  Evanston,  111.,  will  reach  him.  R.  B.  Welch, 

of  the  last  class  of  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  succeeds  Mr.  Rew  in  the 

Pontiac  schools.  The  Hillsboro  Academy  opened  on  Monday,  September 

3,  with  a  full  and  efficient  corps  of  instructors.  L.  B.  Whitham  has  charge 
of  the  academic  department,  while  Miss  Mary  Lyon  is  principal  of  the  Eng- 
lish department.  The  Illinois  Normal  opens  with  an  attendance  of  270  in 

the  Normal  Department.  This  is  the  exact  seating  capacity.  This  number, 
probably,  will  be  increased  to  three  hundred  before  the  close  of  the  second 
week.  We  miss  the  face  of  the  genial  Doctor.  At  the  preliminary  meeting 
of  the  Faculty,  on  the  Saturday  evening  preceding  the  beginning  of  school, 
the  President  was  directed  to  forward  to  the  Doctor  a  suitable  reply  to  his  in- 
vitation to  attend  the  opening  ceremonies  of  The  Colorado  University.  The 
classes  in  Natural  Science  are  in  charge  of  Mr.  Forbes,  while  Mr.  Paisley  has 
the  other  classes  that  were  formerly  taught  by  Dr.  Sewall.  Miss  Flora  Pen- 
nell  succeeds  Miss  Edwards.  The  other  teachers  are  the  same  as  last  year. 
Miss  Preston  has  the  book  store  at  the  building.  The  rejections  were  numer- 
ous this  year,  numbering  almost  a  third  of  the  applicants  examined.  Most  of 
these  are  at  work  in  the  grammar  department  of  the  Model  school,  and  will 

try  again  next  term.  The  public  schools  at  Normal  opened  Sept.  10.  Mr. 

Carter  enters  upon  his  fourth  year  as  principal.  Miss  Franklin,  who  taught 
five  years  in  these  schools,  goes  to^Delavanto  assist  Mr.  McClung.  Miss  Ad- 
die  Goodrich's  health  is  improving  slowly.  She  will  be  unable  to  enter  upon 
her  duties  in  the  public  schools  this  term. 

Lacon,  111.,  Sept.  3.  '77. — State  Editor  Weekly. — The  Institute  that  was 
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held  in  this  city  from  Aug.  6  to  Aug.  25,  under  the  management  of  Supt.  Ed- 
wards, assisted  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Holmes,  of  Wenona,  and  Charles  Smith,  of 
Princeton,  was  a  success  in  every  particular.  The  number  enrolled  was  fifty- 
two.  A.  F.  Treakle,  Secretary. 


Wisconsin, 


SUPT.  GUERNSEY,  of  Grant  county,  says  that  he  notices  that  there  is, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  a  marked  improvement  in  the  schools  of 
those  teachers  who  attend  the  institutes.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  kind  of 
testimony.  In  order  to  make  the  practice  work  of  the  students  more  val- 
uable to  themselves,  the  Board  of  Regents,  at  their  last  annual  meeting,  made 
some  changes  in  the  organization  of  the  Training  Department  of  the  Platte- 

ville  Normal  School.    Mr.  C.  H.   Nye  was  appointed  Director.  The 

Whitewater  Normal  School  has  been  entirely  reorganized  in  some  of  its  de- 
partments and  the  building  put  in  thorough  repair.    It  opens  the  school  year 

under  most  favorable  circumstances.  Racine  College  opens  the  year  with 

a  very  large  attendance.  Teachers  and  others  throughout  the  state  have 

been  shocked  at  the  news  of  the  death  of  Prof.  O.  R.  Smith,  Principal  of  the 
Sparta  High  School.  He  has  long  been  connected  with  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion in  the  state  as  teacher,  and  ranked  high  in  the  profession.  His  abilities 
were  unquestioned.  The  following,  clipped  from  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel, 
written  from  Black  River  Falls,  thus  gives  the  particulars :  "Last  Saturday, 
Aug.  25,  whileaparty  of  our  citizens,  accompanied  by  Prof.  O.  R.  Smith, of  Spar- 
ta, who  has  been  carrying  on  the  teachers'  institute  of  this  place,  with  Prof. 
De  La  Matyr,  were  on  their  way  to  the  hunting  grounds  about  twenty  miles 
from  this  place,  a  gun  accidentally  fell  from  the  buggy,  the  hammer  striking 
the  wheel  causing  it  to  explode,  and  throwing  the  whole  charge  into  the  leg 
of  Prof.  Smith,  tearing  the  flesh  and  breaking  the  bones  in  a  terrible  way. 
Sunday  night  at  ten  o'clock  the  spirit  of  the  unfortunate  man  passed  away  and 
his  body  was  at  rest,  after  eighteen  hours  of  the  most  intense  pain.  The  Profes- 
sor's wife,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Gage,  arrived  at  three  o'clock  this  morning, 
and  before  the  news  of  his  death  reached  town  they  had  started  in  high  hopes 
that  they  would  reach  the  then  dead  man  in  time  to  save  him,  but  when  ten 
miles  from  town  she  met  the  remains  of  her  husband.  The  body  was  brought 
to  this  city,  from  whence  it  will  be  sent  by  the  first  train  to  his  home  in  Spar- 
ta. Although  Prof.  Smith  had  not  been  in  our  village  a  week,  he  had  many 
friends,  who  feel  from  their  hearts  for  the  people  of  Sparta,  in  the  loss  of  so 
excellent  a  man.    The  wife  and  children  of  the  deceased  have  the  heartfelt 

sympathy  of  the  whole  community."  The  July  and  August  numbers  of  the 

Wisconsin  yournal  of  Education  are  among  the  best  within  our  remem- 
brance of  that  truly  excellent  paper.  The  Oshkosh  State  Normal  School, 

which  ranks  among  the  best,  opens  the  school  year  with  but  slight  changes  in 

its  organization.  Supt.  C.  M.  Bright,  of  Waupaca,  is  urging  the  teachers  of 

his  county  to  organize  a  teachers'  circulating  library.  We  hope  the  efforts 
will  prove  successful.  As  we  remember  it,  Sauk  county  already  has  such  a  li- 
brary. Hon.  John  A.  Johnson  after  showing,  in  a  letter  to  the  Jamesville 

Gazette,  that  there  is  an  element  among  the  Scandinavians  opposed  to  our  pub- 
lic schools,  thus  concludes  :  "The  great  body  of  the  Scandinavians  love  this 
country  and  its  institutions.  They  are  strongly  opposed  to  political  divisions 
based  on  nationality  or  religious  views,  and  look  upon  the  common  school  as 

the  means  of  uniting  us  all  into  one  intelligent,  harmonious  people."  The 

Marinette  Eagle  publishes  a  full  course  of  study  which  has  recently  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  school  board.    The  same  paper  speaks  favorably  of  the  management 

of  the  schools  under  J.  C.  Crawford,  as  principal.  The  catalogue  for  1876- 

7,  of  the  Wisconsin  Female  College  and  the  Academy  for  young  men,  located 
at  Fox  Lake,  and  of  which  Rev.  A.  O.  Wright  is  Principal,  shows  that  127 
students  were  in  attendance  last  year.  There  are  two  courses  of  study — Eng- 
lish and  Classical —  extending  through  four  years ;  also  a  Normal  and  a  Pre- 
paratory department.    The  school  is  under  efficient  management. 


Ohio. 


IN  most  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  this  state  the  school  year  begins  the  first 
Monday  of  September.  There  have  been  fewer  changes  in  superinten- 
dents and  teachers,  in  the  public  schools  of  Ohio,  than  for  several  years.  Ow- 
ing to  the  reduction  of  salaries  in  many  towns,  and  in  Cleveland  and  Toledo, 
and  the  apparent  dissatisfaction  which  has  shown  itself  in  some  localities  of 
the  state,  in  regard  to  courses  of  study  and  the  general  management  of  school 
affairs,  many  changes  were  expected.  The  effort  to  reduce  salaries  of  teach- 
ers in  Cincinnati  was  unsuccessful.    Teachers'  salaries  in  this  city  remain  the 

same  as  last  year.  Institutes  for  city  teachers  were  held  in  Cincinnati,  six 

days,  beginning  August  27;  Cleveland,  one  day  ;  Dayton,  five  days  ;  Spring- 
field five  days,  and  Columbus  will  hold  her  institute,  continuing  in  session  four 
days,  the  II,  12,  13,  and  14  inst.  The  school  authorities  have  found  these  in- 
stitutes to  be  of  great  value  to  the  schools.  A  friend  from  Wooster,  O., kind- 
ly sends  me  the  following  items  of  news.  Prof.  James  Wallace,  for  three 
years  adjunct  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Wooster,  and  who  has 
made  for  himself  a  fine  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  a  teacher,  started  Sept.  5 
for  a  year's  travel  and  study  in  Europe.  Mr.  Eversole  continues  at  the  head 
of  the  public  schools.  Prof.  W.  W.  Wallace,  after  an  absence  of  a  year,  spent 
in  higher  scientific  and  technical  study,  returns  to  his  post  in  the  University. 
Prof.  W.  R.  Crabbs,  of  Nevada,  O.,  has  been  chosen  assistant  teacher  in  the 
preparatory  department  of  the  University.  Mr.  D.  O.  Ghormley,  of  the  Se- 
ville schools,  has  been  elected  to  the  principalship  of  the  Cortland  High  School. 
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 The  Columbus  public  schools  have  opened  with  an  increased  attendance 

over  the  opening  of  last  year  of  397.  The  facilities  of  the  High  School  have 
been  increased  by  an  addition  of  six  new  rooms.  A  new  building  of  twelve 
rooms  has  been  occupied  for  the  first  time.  For  six  years  the  average  increase 
of  enrollment  per  year  has  been  about  three  hundred  pupils  ;  this  shows  a 
substantial  growth  in  the  population  of  our  city. 


Indiana. 


IN  the  death  of  Chauncey  Rose,  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana  loses  one  of  its  best 
citizens.  Mr.  Rose's  gifts  to  educational  and  charitable  institutions  ag- 
gregate over  two  million  dollars.  To  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  alone 
he  has  given  about  $450,000,  while  it  is  thought  that  certain  provisions  in  his 
will  will  add  very  largely  to  the  sum  already  given.  It  is,  indeed,  not  very 
unlikely  that  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  may  prove  to  be  the  best  endowed 
institution  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  J.  A.  Reubelt  has  opened  an  acade- 
my at  Denver.  The  people  of  Bowling  Green  are  trying  to  get  a  school  of 

higher  grade  established  in  their  midst.  W.  T.  Fry  takes  charge  of  the 

Crawfordsville  schools,  at  a  salary  of  $1,200. 


Educational  News. 


ARKANSAS.— The  State  Teachers'  Association  held  its  annual  meeting 
at  Little  Rock,  as  announced,  but  the  meeting  was  not  as  much 
of  a  success  as  was  desired  by  those  most  interested.  In  order  to  cor- 
rect errors  of  advertising,  arranging  programmes,  etc.,  the  Association  deter- 
mined to  hold  another  meeting  during  the  holidays,  at  Little  Rock.  In  view 
of  the  instructions  given  to  the  executive  committee  it  is  expected  that  this 
meeting  will  be  one  which  will  be  a  credit  to  the  state.  In  the  election  of 
officers  a  new  departure  was  taken  by  electing  a  lady  President — Miss  Ida  Joe 
Brooks,  of  Little  Rock.  Notwithstanding  the  feeling  of  opposition  to  "im- 
ported" teachers  on  the  part  of  school  boards  of  the  state,  several  teachers 
were  present  from  the  state  of  Illinois. 

Colorado. — Colorado  College  is  to  be  the  name  of  a  new  institution  to  be 
established  at  San  Juan,  near  Colorado  Springs.  It  is  said  that  $20,000 
has  been  given  by  New  Englanders  for  a  professorship,  and  $10,000  has  been 

subscribed  in  Colorado  for  the  building.  A  kindergarten  is  projected  at 

Colorado  Springs. 

Georgia  — The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Georgia  University  has  appointed  a 
committee,  of  which  the  Hon.  A.  H.  Stephens  is  chairman,  to  confer  with  the 
faculty,  with  a  view  to  a  revision  of  the  whole  system  of  discipline,  studies, 
and  curriculum,  from  which  it  is  hoped  the  University  will  take  an  upward 
step  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  hopes  of  its  founders.  The  corps  of  instructors  is 
fully  organized. 

Illinois. — Mr.  C.  Stratton  is  principal  at  Edwardsville.  Mr.  Miller,  last 

year  superintendent  of  schools  at  Bushnell,  was  reelected  by  the  retiring  board 
of  education.    The  new  board,  after  organizing,  elected  Mr.  A.  Neff,  and  Mr. 

Miller  has  brought  suit  for  $1000,  the  amount  of  a  year's  salary.  Serious 

charges  have  been  preferred  by  Prof.  O.  Mayo,  late  of  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity at  Evanston,  against  Dr.  C.  H.  Fowler,  ex-president,  and  the  Board 

of  Trustees.    The  charges  are  said  to  be  groundless.  Mr.  Wentworth 

Hurd,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Massachusetts,  has  taken 

charge  of  the  Normal  department  of  the  Rock  River  University  at  Dixon.  

Prof.  P.  H.  Harris  edits  an  educational  column  in  the  Milton  Beacon, in  which 
he  attempts  to  show  that  it  is  not  desirable  for  teachers  to  subscribe  for  educa- 
tional journals.  He  says  that  "the  educational  paper,  instead  of  being  an  aid 
and  a  comfort,  is  a  clog  and  a  burden." 

Iowa. — Two  young  ladies  have  already  entered  the  Iowa  College  of  Law, 

and  others  are  expected.  The  Agricultural  College,  situated  at  Ames,  is 

highly  prosperous.  Its  farm  consits  of  800  acres.  The  school  year  will  close 
November  14.  Lennox  Collegiate  Institute,  at  Hopkinton,  has  been  in  op- 
eration nearly  twenty  years.  It  has  a  library  of  about  1,300  volumes.  About 
400  students  were  enrolled  last  year.  The  institution  claims  to  fit  students  for 
the  junior  year  at  Princeton  College,    Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Hodge  is  President. 

 The  prospects  for  a  full  attendance  at  the  State  University  this  year  are 

more  flattering  than  ever  before. 

Kansas. — W.  A.  Boles,  of  Shelbyville,  Ind.,  has  become  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Lawrence. 

Louisiana  .  — A  grand  sentiment  is  gaining  prevalence  in  the  South  ;  it  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  New  Orleans  Times  in  the  motto  :  "Up  with  the  schoolhouse, 
down  with  the  revolver." 

Maine. — No  student  in  the  Bowdoin  School  of  Science  is  allowed  to 
take  more  than  two  studies,  as  the  faculty  believe  that  all  the  working  time 

can  be  more  profitably  spent  in  this  way  than  upon  a  larger  number.  Four 

ladies  are  included  in  the  freshman  class  of  Colby  University. 

Michigan. — The  Board  of  trustees  of  the  Ann  Arbor  public  schools  says 
in  its  annual  report  that  the  average  attendance  upon  the  schools  exceeds  I,- 
400 ;  that  the  teaching  force  already  employed  numbers  thirty-five  ;  that  the 
high  school  is  larger  than  any  other  high  school  in  the  state,  that  of  Detroit 
excepted,  and  more  than  twice  as  large  as  any  other  high  school  in  the  state, 
that  of  Grand  Rapids  excepted ;  and  that  it  prepares  more  students  for  the 
University,  or  a  college  course  elsewhere,  than  all  of  the  other  high  schools  of 
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the  state,  and  more  than  any  other  public  school  in  the  United  States,  while 
providing  a  thorough  and  extended  commercial  course,  rivaling  the  courses  in 
expensive  commercial  or  business  colleges,  for  students  not  desiring  a  college 
course.  Supt.  Perry  says  in  his  report  respecting  the  high  school  :  "The  en- 
rollment the  past  year  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  yfar  by  forty-four,  of 
which  increase  forty-three  were  non-residents.  The  total  tuition  receipts  from 
all  departments  were  $4,597,  a  gain  over  the  preceding  year  of  $496.  The 
non-resident  tuition  receipts  amounted  to  $3,952,  an  excess  over  like  receipts 
of  the  preceding  year  of  $647.  Such  a  growth  bespeaks,  as  nothing  else  can, 
the  popularity  and  I  trust  the  excellence  of  the  High  School.  There  is  still  an 
occasional  doubt  concerning  the  wisdom  of  fostering  so  large  a  high  school 
department,  but  the  balance  of  opinion  is  very  largely,  if  not  nearly  unani- 
mously, in  its  favor.  Cheapness,  thoroughness  of  instruction,  reputation,  the 
interest  of  the  University,  and  increased  local  trade,  all  combine  to  encour- 
age its  growth.  The  present  position  of  the  High  School  can  be  maintained 
only  by  superior  management  and  instruction,  for  other  schools  are  rapidly 
coming  into  competition  with  it.  Considering  the  mutations  and  perils  that  be- 
set all  great  enterprises,  we  shall  be  fortunate  if  we  never  have  occasion  to  de- 
plore a  policy  that  may  lessen  the  working  efficiency  and  so  the  prosperity  of 
our  High  School.  Of  the  417  pupils  enrolled,  237  were  non-residents.  Their 
average  age  was  about  eighteen  years.  Sixty-three  boys  and  six  ^irls  were 
over  twenty  years  of  age.  The  work  of  the  year  closed  with  the  graduating 
exercises  of  the  senior  class,  June  22,  in  the  central  building.  Sixteen  of  the 
class,  selected  on  the  basis  of  scholarship,  furnished  the  literary  part  of  the  ex- 
ercises. Seventy-one  diplomas  were  awarded,  distributed  among  the  several 
courses  as  follows  :  Classical  course,  22;  Latin  course,  23;  scientific  course, 
10;  English  course,  4;  commercial  course,  10;  German  course  2. 
Besides  these,  several  who  did  not  complete  our  course  of  study 
have  passed  quite  creditable  examinations  at  the  University,  and  others  are 
preparing  for  examination  in  the  fall.    A  larger  per  cent  than  usual  of  the 

class  expected  to  enter  the  University."  Prof.  Watson,  of  the  University, 

announces  the  discovery  of  still  another  planet,  of  the  eleventh  magnitude.  

The  Ann  Arbor  Courier  of  a  recent  date  said  :  "The  position  of  instructor  of 
music  in  our  public  schools  has  not  been  filled,  as  yet,  although  there  are  six 
applicants  for  the  position.  The  salary  has  been  cut  down  from  $600  to  $500. 
To  conduct  this  branch  successfully  requires  a  person  who  can  interest  the 
children  and  hold  their  attention.  Prof.  Wilsey  was  very  successful  as  a  teach- 
er, having  a  peculiar  faculty  of  inspiring  the  scholars  with  a  love  for  music. 
To  be  a  good  singer  contributes  much  to  the  pleasures  of  the  home  circle,  and 

this  branch  should  not  be  slighted  by  the  school  board."  Miss  Alice  P. 

Goodwin,  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Wilson  College,  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
has  been  elected  Lady  Principal  of  Olivet  College,  and  has  accepted  the  po- 
sition. She  is  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  and  was  educated  at  the  noted 
Classical  Seminary  in  Meriden,  N.  H.,  pursuing  a  post-graduate  course,  and 
subsequently  spending  a  year  in  an  educated  Parisian  family  for  the  special 
purpose  of  perfecting  herself  in  the  French,  which  she  afterward  taught  with 
great  success  in  the  New  Hampshire  State  Normal  School,  till  the  languages 
were  excluded  from  the  course  of  studies  in  that  school. 

Minnesota. — S.  F.  Cale,  formerly  of  Sauk  Center,  has  taken  the  princi- 
palship  of  public  schools  at  Blue  Earth  City.  He  is  reported  by  the  County 
Superintendent  as  an  excellent  disciplinarian. 

Missouri. — Miss  Emma  Whittaker,  of  Seymour,  Ind.,  takes  charge  of  the 

schools  at  Rolla.  Prof.  Baldwin,  President  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 

Kirksville,  accomplished  a  glorious  work  during  vacation.  His  campaign  lay 
in  Iowa  and  Missouri,  and  good  reports  have  come  to  us  from  nearly  every 
one  of  the  ninety-eight  lectures  which  he  delivered  in  his  course. 

Nebraska. — At  Omaha  the  question  of  frequent  examination  of  pupils  in 
the  schools  and  the  consequent  great  amount  of  time  taken  by  the  teachers  to 
make  out  reports,  etc.,  causing  them  an  undue  amount  of  labor,  was  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  that  it  was  an  unnecessary  and  unprofit- 
able piece  of  business.  The  opening  of  the  state  University  has  been  postponed 
till  October  2. 

New  Hampshire. — Two  ladies  have  been  elected  members  of  the  school 
board  for  the  first  time  .n  Portsmouth. 

Texas. — The  trustees  of  the  Peabody  fund  have  given  $2,000  for  the  schools 
of  San  Antonio. 

Virginia.— There  are  in  Virginia  white  male  teachers,  2,495;  white  fe- 
males, 1,489;  colored  males,  418 ;  colored  females,  218.  Average  monthly 
salaries  from  all  sources — males,  $34.95  ;  females,  $30.37. 

Wisconsin. — The  Whitewater  Register  says  that  the  Normal  School  at  that 
place  is  lull  to  overflowing.    The  number  of  persons  in  the  district  between 

the  ages  of  five  and  twenty  years  is  1,188.  The  Beloit  schools  open  very 

promisingly.  The  attendance  at  the  High  School  is  larger  than  ever  before. 
Some  valuable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  cabinet  of  the  school.  The 
College  also  opens  with  the  most  favorable  prospects.  Oscar  Green  re- 
mains in  Milwaukee,  employed  by  Prof.  Markham  in  the  Milwaukee  Acade- 
my. He  goes  next  year  to  West  Point  by  appointment.  The  Academy  will 
occupy  new  quarters,  as  the  building  formerly  used  is  to  be  occupied  by  the 

Board  of  Education  as  a  branch  school.  W.  C.  Whitford,  President  of 

Milton  College,  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans  last  week  for  Supt.  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction.  A  better  choice  could  scarcely  have  been  made.  The  most 

enthusiastic  teacher  in  attendance  at  the  state  institutes  yet  heard  from  is  a  la- 
dy who  attended  the  one  just  closed  at  Mt.  Sterling.  Wishing  to  spend  the 
Sabbath  at  her  home  twenty  miles  distant,  she  started  Saturday  afternoon,  rode 
four  miles,  and  walked  sixteen.  Sunday  afternoon  she  started  on  her  return 
rip,  walked  sixteen  miles,  stopped  at  the  house  of  an  acquaintance,  and  finish- 
td  the  remaining  four  miles  Monday  morning  on  foot  before  the  institute 
pened.    She  deserves  a  life  certificate— marked  100  per  cent  throughout. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

PRICE  of  the  Weekly  to  new  subscribers  till  Jan.  1,  1878,  SS 
cents. 

— Samples  of  the  Competitive  Examination  Paper  will  be  sent  to  any  who 
will  send  us  a  postal  card  with  their  address.  One  sheet  in  three  has  a  print- 
ed heading,  with  blanks  for  recording  the  name,  subject,  per  cent,  etc. 

— If  those  subscribers  who  fail  to  get  their  Weekly  will  let  us  know  imme- 
mediately  after  receiving  the  next  number  after  the  missing  one,  we  will  re- 
mail  it,  but  we  cannot  remail  numbers  three  or  four  weeks  back,  unless  the 
money  is  first  received  for  them,  there  being  only  a  few  extra  copies  printed 
each  week. 

— We  have  a  copy  of  Zell's  Encyclopaedia,  new,  which  will  be  sold  for 
forty  per  cent  discount  to  the  first  teacher  who  wants  it.  Also  a  new  copy  of 
Duyckinck's  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Literature,  at  the  same  discount. 

— It  has  been  said  that  a  good  black  ink  has  never  yet  been  invented,  or  its 
secret  is  among  the  lost  arts.  We  should  like  to  recommend  Maynard  & 
Noyes'  to  anybody  who  talks  in  that  way. 

— More  than  three  thousand  new  names  have  been  enrolled  on  our  sub- 
scription books  since  last  January.  The  list  is  increasing  now  at  the  rate  of 
two  hundred  a  week.  This  is  just  according  to  our  plan.  Let  them  come! 
We  have  room  for  the  twenty  thousand  names  which  we  expect. 


GOOD  NEWS! 

IN  response  to  a  general  and  urgent  demand  from  the  earnest 
practical  teachers  throughout  the  country,  and  from  many 
of  the  county  superintendents  in  the  West,  we  have  decided  to 
enter  upon  the  publication  of  a  monthly  journal  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  practical  work  of  the  school-room.  This  demand  has 
come  from  such  teachers  as  need  the  help  of  our  "Practical  Hints 
and  Exercises,"  but  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  subscription  price 
of  a  weekly,  and  purchase,  besides  these  helps,  a  great  deal  which 
is  of  no  direct  service  to  them. 

We  have  decided,  therefore,  to  republish  from  the  Weekly 
all  the  helpful  editorials,  contributions,  correspondence,  exer- 
cises, etc.,  in  a  sixteen-page  monthly  of  the  size  and  style  of  the 
Weekly.  And,  to  be  consistent,  we  shall  call  this  monthly 
visitor  The  Practical  Teacher.  The  subscription  price  will  be 
one  dollar  per  year,  or  ten  cents  a  single  number.  Ten  numbers 
will  constitute  a  year.    In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  75  cent?  a  year. 

In  this  publication  our  aim  will  be  to  meet  that  very  common 
objection  of  teachers,  that  the  educational  journals  do  not  furnish 
enough  of  what  is  practically  serviceable  to  them  in  their  teach- 
ing. The  very  best  contributions  available  will  be  provided  for 
its  columns.  The  best  methods  of  teaching  the  various  subjects 
in  the  common  school  course  will  be  given  by  well-known  prac- 
tical teachers.  Editorially  it  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Man- 
aging Editor  of  the  Weekly.  We  bespeak  the  interest  and  co- 
operation of  the  county  superintendents  especially,  who  have  the 
best  opportunities  of  bringing  such  a  valuable  assistant  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  thousands  of  teachers  in  each  state. 

The  first  number  of  The  Practical  Teacher  will  be  ready 
November  1,  and  in  order  that  we  may  know  how  large  an  edi- 
tion to  print,  we  invite  all  who  are  interested  and  who  will  sub- 
scribe, to  send  us  their  names  before  that  date ;  we  will  then 
promptly  mail  them  the  first  number.  It  will  be  sent  regularly 
to  all  county  superintendents  or  others  who  will  send  us  a  club 
of  four  at  one  dollar  each.  We  are  prepared  to  receive  subscrip- 
tions at  any  time. 

The  Practical  Teacher  will  be  clubbed  with  The  Educa- 
tional Weekly  one  year  for  three  dollars. 

Address  The  Practical  Teacher, 

170  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 
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Dhilosofihical  Apparatus 


S.  S.  RITCHIE  &  SONS,  Boston,  Mass., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

°HIL  OSOPHICAL  INSTR  UMENTS, 

lclude  in  their  list  all  apparatus  or  the  practical  illustra- 
on  of  the 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCES. 
Their  catalogue  contains  testimonials  from  the  most  dis- 
nguished  professors  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED. 

E.  S.  Ritchie  &  Sons  have  been  appointed  agents  by  J 
Irowning,  London;  Rudolph  Koenig  and  J.  Duboscq 
'aris,  makers  of  Optical,  Acoustic,  and  Electrical  Appa 
itus  ;  and  Carl  Zeiss,  Jena,  maker  of  Microscopes,  and  re 
eive  orders  from  schools  and  colleges  to  import  goods  Free 
f  Duty,  and  at  Manufacturers'  Prices. 

Ritchie's  Catalogue  of  Philsophical  Apparatus,  illustrated, 
rice  15  cents,  sent  on  application.  (When  writing  please 
lention  this  journal.)  [ua] 


'THE  CHEAPEST  AND 
c  BEST  means  /or  supply- 
ig  schools  with  ink,  is  Sanford's 
>egs,  nicely  painted  and  var- 
ished,  with  faucet  complete, 
lied  with  Blue,  Violet,  or  Black 
ik  or  Writing  Fluid. 
The  nicest  thing  for  filling 
ands  is  Sandford's  "  Inkwell 
iller." 

Sanford's  Ink  Vent,  for  pour- 
ig  Ink  or  other  liquids  from  bot- 
es, is  the  best  ever  made. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices. 

SANFORD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

School  Teachers 

Who  wish  to 

tfake  Money  During  Vacation ! 

•Or  abandon  present  profession  for  another,  are  invited  to 
write  to 

2.  H.  KELLOGG,      Supt.  of  Agencies, 

AT  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS, 

7or  the  Home  Life  Insurance  Co. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

I  SSE  TS—FI VE  MIL  LION  D  OLLARS. 
SURPLUS— ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS. 


I  have  been  with  the  Home  for  the  past  seventeen  years, 
nd  some  of  the  best  agents  we  have  were  engaged  in  teach- 
ng  previous  to  taking  our  agency. 

 E.  H.  KELLOGG,  Supt. 


STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


We  can  supply  Emerson' s  Binder,  for  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, music,  and  papers  of  every  description,  at  the  follow- 
ing scale  of  prices.    Size  adapted  to 


The  Nursery, 
Harper's,  Atlantic,  etc., 
Appleton's  Jour.,  Nature,  etc. 
Educational  Weekly, 
Music.  - 


Cloth 

Leather 

and 

Cloth. 

and 

Paper. 

Cloth. 

$  -40 

$  -5° 

%  -65 

•SO 

.60 

•75 

65 

•75 

1. 00 

-  -7° 

.80 

1. 10 

.90 

1.25 

1.50 

x.co 

••35 

1.60 

1.25 

i-5° 

1-75 

2.00 

2.50 

3*5 

Harper's  Weekly,  Bazar, 
N.  Y.  Tribune,  Herald,  etc., 

DESCRIPTION. 

This  Binder  is  in  appearance  precisely  like  the  cover  of  a 
regnlarly  bound  book.  Its  peculiar  device  for  self-binding 
consists  of  two  narrow  strips  of  thin  steel  inserted  in  firmly 
glued  casings  of  binders'  cloth  on  each  inside  edge  of  the 
back,  and  working  hinge-like,  as  do  the  lids.  The  front,  or 
left-hand  side,  contains  eyelet-holes,  from  which  heavy 
threads  with  needles  pass  through  the  papers  and  through 
corresponding  eyelets  in  the  back  or  right-hand  strip,  and 
are  firmly  secured  to  the  "cleat"  or  fastener  by  "belaying" 
— a  figure  8  turn.  The  flexible  back  adjusts  itself  to  any 
thickness  of  papers,  and  the  strips  hold  them  as  in  a  vise, 
quite  as  firmly  and  neatly  as  if  bound  regularly.  Periodi- 
cals may  be  stitched  in  as  they  are  received  or  a  whole  vol- 
ume may  be  bound  at  once.  Every  subscriber  to  the 
Weekly  should  have  one. 

Send  your  orders  to 

S.  R.  WINCHELL  &  CO., 

  Chicago,  111. 

CHAPMAN'  S 

Sectional  Map  of  Wisconsin. 

NEW  EDITION  FOR  1877. 
Very  much  IMPROVED  and  CORRECTED  to  May  1 
The  best  Map  for  Schools.     Size  50x60  inches. 

PRICE,  #8.00. -©a 

Smaller  Edition,  size  32x38,  mounted,  Price,  $2.50. 
Express  freight  prepaid. 

S.  CHAPMAN  &  SON, 
[tf]  182  and  124  Grand  Avenue,  MILWAUKEE. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF 

ELOCUTION  AND  ORATORY, 

1 41 8  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

For  clergymen,  lawyers,  teachers,  and  all  classes  of  ad- 
vanced students.  Two  departments.  The  course  in  elocu- 
tion bears  upon  conversation,  voice,  action,  reading,  dra- 
matic recitation,  and  oratory.  The  literary  course  includes 
conversation,  analysis  of  language,  history,  rhetoric,  liter- 
ature, logic,  comp(  sition,  criticism,  and  oratory.  May  be 
pursued  together  or  separately.  Chartered  1875.  Grants 
diplomas.    Send  for  catalogue. 

[lrj  J.W.  SHOEMAKER,  A.  M.,  President. 

N.  H.  Rdgerton, 

No.  924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 

SUCCESSOR  IN 

PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

TO  J.  W.  QUEEN  &  CO. 

physical  Instruments 

Of  all  kinds  made  to  order. 
Sole  agent  in  America  for  the  celebrated 

MECHANICAL  MODELS 

Of  J.  SCHRCEDER,  of  Darmstadt. 
ALL  GOODS  GUARANTEED.    Send  for  catalogue. [ua] 

li  yfENEELVS'  BELLS,  for  Churches,  etc.,  known  to 
IvI     t*lc  public  since   1826,  are   made  only  at  "  7 HE 
MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDER  Y,"  West  Troy, 
N.Y.  New  Patent  Mountings.  Catalogues  free.  Noagencies 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Established  in  1837. 

Superior  Bells  of  Copper  and  Tin,  mounted 
with  the  best  Rotary  Hangings,  for  Churches, 
Schools,  Farms.  Factories,  Court-houses,  Fire 
Alarms.  Tower  docks,  etc.   Fully  Warranted. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  seat  Free. 
Vanduzen  &  Tipr,  102  K.  2d  St.,  Cincinnati. 

Agents'  Guide,  3  mos.  lOcts.  James  P.  Scott,  69  Dearborn  at. 


The  Practical  Teacher, 

A   MONTHLY  JO  V  R  NA  L, 

Devoted  Exclusively  to  the  Practical  Work  of  the 
Schoolroom. 

Abounding  in  Hints,  Suggestions, 

Exercises,  Questions  and  Answers, 

Methods  of  Teaching,  Correspondence,  News,  Dialogues, 
Music,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  $i  PER  YEAR. 

The  first  number  will  appear  November  i,  1877. 
Subscriptions  received  from  this  date  by  the  publishers, 

S.  R.  WINCHELL  &  CO., 

 170  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO. 

CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

And  Drawing  and  Painting  Academy. 

Oil,  Water  Colors,  India  Ink,  Painting,  Pastel, 

Crayon  Sketching, 

Object  and  Antique  Drawing, 

Modeling,  Sculpture,  Photograph  Coloring 

Mechanical  and  Architectural  lesigning. 

Oil  and  Water  Color  Portrait  Painting  a  specialty. 

A  few  pupils  can  be  accommodated  at  residence  of 
Manager. 

Prof.  M.  H.  HOLMES, 

730  Wabash  Avenue.  Manager  and  Proprietor. 

A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co., 

2ij  Wabash  A  venue,  Chicago. , 

Largest  manufacturers  of 

School,  C  hurch  &  Office  Furniture 

triumph     1        of  every  kind. 

Slating  for  Blackboards 

ERASERS, 

Crayons,  Globes, 

Maps  and  Charts'. 

/Kg^Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogues  ;. 
SCHOOL  DESK,    also  "Guide  to  Church  Furnishing." 

/MP  OR  7  A  NT  TO  TEACHERS— We  want  reliable, 
wide-awake  men  and  women  in  every  neighborhood,, 
township,  county,  and  state  in  the  West,  to  sell  an  ar- 
ticle that  has  only  to  be  exhibited  in  order  to  secure  a  ready 
and  profitable  sale.  We  have  lately  become  sole  proprietors- 
of  the  Photographic  Family  Record,  for  all  of  the  Western 
and  Southern  states.  The  size  of  the  engraving  is  20x24 
inches.  Nothing  like  it  ever  offered  to  the  public.  A  rare 
chance  to  make  money.  Teachers  will  find  it  easy  to  double 
their  wages  by  spending  a  few  hours  each  week  canvassing 
their  neighborhood.  We  will  send  a  sample  record  to  any 
one  who  desires  to  work,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  50  cents, 
which  is  one-third  the  retail  price.  We  especially  call  upon 
teachers  to  engage  in  the  sale  of  this  Family  Record,  and 
solicit  their  correspondence.  For  full  description  of  Record 
— terms  to  agents,  circulars,  and  a  complete  outfit — address- 
Photographic  Record  Co.,  Room  6,.  148  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago, III.  [tf] 


GOLD.S; 


Great  chance  to  make  money.  If  you 
't  get  gold  you  can  get  greenbacks, 
need  a  person  in  every  town,  to  take 
subscriptions  for  the  largest,  cheapest  and  best  illustrated! 
family  publication  in  the  world.  The  most  elegant  works  of 
art  given  free  to  subscribers.  One  agent  reports  making  over 
$150  in  a  week.  A  lady  agent  reports  taking  over  400  sub- 
scribers in  ten  days.  All  who  engage  make  money  fast. 
You  need  not  be  away  from  home  over  night.  Full  particu- 
lars, directions  and  terms  free.  Elegant  and  expensive  outfit 
free.  If  you  want  profitable  work  send  us  youraddress  at 
once.    Address  "The  People's  Journal,"  Portland,  Me.  [pr] 

ZIVE  AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  Dr.  Chase's  Reci- 
pes; or  Information  for  Everybody,  in  every  county 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Enlarged  by  the 
publisher  to  648  pages.  It  contains  over  2000  household, 
recipes,  and  is  suited  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  society. 
A  wonderful  book,  and  a  household  necessity.  It  sells  at 
sight.  Greatest  inducements  ever  offered  to  book  agents. 
Sample  copies  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  $2.00.  Exclusive 
territory  given.  Agents  more  than  double  their  money. 
Address  Dr.  Chase's  Steam  Printing  House,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan.  [o] 

rj^HE  NEW  EDUCATION.    Monthly.    Devoted  to 
Kindergarten  Culture  and  Hygiene  in  Home  and 
School.  Edit.,W.  N.  Hailmann.    50  cents  p.  ann. 
Pubs.,  Hailmann  &  Doerflinger,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  [hnj 
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NOW  READY! 

Illinois  Edition  of  the 

Eclectic  Geographies. 

Full  Page  Map  of  Illinois  and  TWEL  VE  PA  GES  of  Descriptive  Text. 

The  Special  Geography  of  Illinois  embraces  a  full  page  map  of  the  state,  and  twelve  pages  of  de- 
scriptive text,  with  pictorial  illustrations. 

THE  FULL  PAGE  MAP 

is  drawn  and  engraved  by  the  very  best  artists,  and  is  the  only  School  Map  of  Illinois  which  correctly 
portrays  the  physical  features  of  every  county,  together  with  County  Boundaries,  Railroads,  Cities, 
Towns,  and  Villages.  The  rivers  are  clearly  and  beautifully  shown  by  printing  the  water  courses  in 
blue.  The  knolls  and  river  hills  are  shown  with  greater  fullness  and  accuracy  than  in  any  school  map 
hitherto  published.  The  map  is  full,  accurate,  clearly  printed,  and  well  adapted  for  use  in  the  school- 
room. 

THE  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY, 

By  Prof.  E.  C.  HEWETT,  of  the  Illinois  Normal  University, 

is  arranged  after  the  general  plan  of  the  Eclectic  Geographies,  and  forms  a  complete  system  of  local 
geography. 

The  text  is  made  up  from  fresh  information  procured  directly  from  the  several  counties  and  towns. 
Earnest  effort  has  been  made  to  present  a  treatment  of  local  geography  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
the  schools,  and  to  the  needs  of  Illinois  people. 

PRICE  • — The  Illinois  Edition  of  the  Eclectic  Geographies  will  be  furnished  at  the  same  price  as  the  regular  edition. 

I.  II. 
Introduction.  Exchange. 

Eclectic  Primary  Geography,  .....  $0.45  £0.33 

Eclectic  Intermediate  Geography  (Illinois  Edition),         -  -  -         .90  .66 

Eclectic  School  Geography  (Illinois  Edition),  -  -  -  1.05  .78 

Single  sample  copies  by  mail,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  on  receipt  of  "Introduction"  price. 

Also  now  ready :  Thlheimer's  General  History,  Kiddle's  How  to  Teach  (Improved  Edi- 
tion), Bartholomew's  Caesar,  Ray's  New  Arithmetics,  A  New  Edition  of  Venable's  U.  S.  His- 
tory. 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co., 

[tf]  CINCINNATI  AND  NEW  YORK. 


BOOKS  OF  MERIT 

For  Colleges,  Academies,  and  Higher  Schools. 

The  Primer  of  Political  Economy.  In  Sixteen  Definitions 
and  Forty  Propositions.  By  A.  B.  Mason  and  J.  J.  La- 
lor.  12H10  cloth.  Price  75  cents.  Sent  by  mail,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  price. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  your  (the  authors')  views  are  ex- 
pressed with  great  neatness  and  precision,  and  the  outlines 
of  the  subject  brought  within  small  compass,  without  mak- 
ing the  treatise  too  dry  to  be  valuable.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  primers  of  this  sort  are  the  beginning  of  an  era  in  which 
the  knowledge  which  is  most  valuable  to  the  human  kind, 
shall  be  brought  within  the  leisure  time  of  those  who  now 
never  look  at  anything  more  than  a  partisan  presentation  of 
any  subject." — Prest.  White,  Cornell  University. 

Manual  of  the  V  ertebrates  of  the  Northern  United  States. 
Including  the  district  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and 
north  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  exclusive  of  Ma- 
rine species.  By  D.S.Jordan,  M.S.,  M.D.  iamo., 
cloth,  leather  back.  Price,  £2.00.  Sent  by  mail,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  price. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  reduce  the  labor  of  classi- 
fying and  ascertaining  names  of  specimens  to  a  minimum, 
and  to  fill  a  place  in  the  study  of  our  animals,  that  Gray's 
Manual  of  Botany  has  so  long  filled  in  the  study  of  our 
plants.  The  book  contains,  in  addition  to  the  descriptive 
part,  a  full  Glossary  of  the  technical  terms  contained  in  it, 
and  also  contoins  a  full  "Nomenclator"  or  account  of  the 
derivations  of  the  scientific  names  applied  to  our  animals, 
and  that  this  is  a  very  important  feature,  every  teacher  in 
Zoology  will  recognize  at  once.  The  work  contains  des- 
criptions of  817  species,  representing  116  families,  and  to 
obtain  descriptions  of  all  these  one  would  have  to  wander 
through  nearly  a  thousand  dollars  worth  of  books. 

We  also  keep  a  full  stock  of  all  Text-books  in  use,  and  in- 
vite correspondence. 

JANSEN,  M'CLURG  &  CO., 

117  and  rig  State  Street  CHICAGO. 


H. 


C.  KOCH, 


ARCHITECl  AND  SUPERINTENDENT , 

School  Architecture  a  Specialty. 

Corner  Wisconsin  Street  and  Broadway, 
Ppistkr's  Block,        tf         MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


COMPETITIVE 

Examination  Paper. 


This  is  the  same  form  and  quality  of  paper  as  that  used 
by  the  Chicago  Board  of  "Education  in  preparing  school 
work  for  the  Centennial,  and  afterward  for  the  Competitive 
State  Examinations  in  Illinois.  Size  of  sheet,  8xio^ 
inches. 

PRICES. 

1  quire,  24  sheets,  -  -  -  -  -  f,  .15 
1  quarter-ream,  120  sheets,  -  .70 
1  half-ream,       240     "  -  1.30 

3  quarter-reams, 360     "        -       -       -       -  1.90 

1  ream,  480     "  2.40 

2  reams,  060     "  -       -       -  4.50 
Special  rates  for  larger  quantities. 

Postage  and  express  charges  must  be  paid  by  the  purchaser. 

It  is  especially  recommended  to  county  superintendents 
who  wish  to  preserve  a  file  of  all  such  papers.  The  "Li- 
brary Binder"  will  be  furnished  for  preserving  them  in  book 
form  for  35  cents.  This  binder  was  used  by  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education  and  the  State  Department  of  Illinois 
for  binding  school  work  for  the  Centennial. 

In  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  many  teachers,  we  have 
manufactured  a  size  8*^x12*^  inches,  which  will  be  furnished 
at  prices  20  per  cent  higher  than  the  above.  The  binder  for 
this  size  will  be  furnished  for  45  cents. 

Principals  and  superintendents  can  have  their  local  deal- 
ers order  from  us,  and  thus  easily  secure  uniformity  of  pa- 
pers from  all  pupils  in  written  examinations. 

Send  all  orders  to 

S.  R.  WINCHELL  &  CO., 

170  Madison  Street,  CHICAGO. 

EDWARDS'  DAILY  RECORD 

(A  Class-book  and  Register  combined.) 

Price  75  cents,  and  The  Educational  Weekly  one  year, 
£2.50.     Send  to 

W.  L.  KLEIN, 
[In]  170  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 

A  DA  Y  SURE  made  by  agents  sell- 
ing our  Chromos,  Crayons,  and  Re- 
ward Motto,  Scripture  Text,  Trans- 
parent, Picture  and  Chromo  Cards.    100  samples,  worth  $4, 
sent  postpaid  for  75c.     Illustrated  catalogue  free.    J.  H. 

(ny) 


$10%  $25 


BUFFORD'S  SONS,  Boston.    Estab'd  1830. 


LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION 

Prepared  by  S.  R.  Winchell 
To  Accompany  Bingham's  Latin  Series. 

It  contains  29  lessons  ;  264  definitions  and  concise  state- 
ments of  the  most  important  grammatical  principles  ;  320 
Latin  sentences  from  Csesar  and  Cicero,  with  translations, 
illustrative  of  the  foregoing  principles  ;  928  words  fully  de- 
fined and  analyzed  in  vocabularies  ;  878  English  derivatives, 
indicated  by  full-faced  type;  1,020  Latin  synonyms  with 
their  uses  distinguished,  making  267  distinct  groups  of  syn- 
onymous words,  and  443  sentences  in  English  exercises  to  be 
written  in  Latin. 

This  little  book,  of  142  pages,  contains  all  the  drill  work 
necessary  to  thoroughly  fit  for  college,  and  can  be  used  in- 
dependently, or  in  connection  with  any  Latin  Grammar. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

(From  B.  M.  Reynolds,  Principal  of  LaCrosse  High  School.) 

"The  vocabularies  are  good,  and  the  tables  of  synonyms 
are  an  excellent  feature  of  the  work.    Such  works  usual 
lack  in  that  direction.    The  exercises,  as  far  as  I  have  look 
them  over,  seem  to  be  adapted  to  the  end  in  view." 

(From  Elisha  Jones,  A.M.,  Asst.  Professor  of  Latin,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.) 
"  I  have  been  so  busy  since  your  book  reached  me  that  I 
have  not  had  time  as  yet  to  give  it  a  good  examination. 
Permit  me  to  say,  however,  after  a  hasty  turning  over  of  its 
pages,  that  its  appearance  gratifies  me  very  much.  Were  X 
in  a  preparatory  school,  I  should  like  much  to  put  it  into  a 
class  and  test  it.  It  appears  to  possess  the  character  of  a 
strong  book." 

(From  Prof.  N.  H.  Winchell,  University  of  Minnesota; 
State  Geologist.) 
"  It  is  just  large  enough  and  concise  enough.  I  like  your 
grouping  of  words  of  similar  meaning.  It  is  well  arranged, 
and  printed  in  attractive  typography.  It  ought  to  have  a 
large  sale." 

(From  Prof.  Edward  Jahnson,  Principal  of  the  Lynn  Private 
High  School.) 

"  I  like  it  much,  and  desire  to  use  it.  The  synonyms  are 
excellent ;  none  too  many,  well  chosen,  and  ingeniously  dis- 
tinguished." 

(From  Prof.  Zelotes  Truesdel,  late  Supt.  State  Public  School, 
Coldwater,  Michigan.) 
"  I  have  carefully  examined  your  book  on  Latin  Prose, 
and  am  satisfied  that  it  is  superior  to  any  book  on  that  sub> 
ject  which  is  now  in  use.  The  extensive  use  of  classical 
Latin,  and  the  introduction  of  the  words  derived  from  the 
Latin,  are  features  that  must  commend  it  to  the  critical 
teacher." 

(From  The  Common  School,  Davenport,  Iowa,  W.  E. 
Crosby,  Editor.) 
"It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  have  examined  this  work 
just  issued  in  the  interest  of  Latin  study  and  linguistic  cul- 
ture. The  author  has  succeeded  admirably  in  presenting 
the  subject  in  a  very  clear  and  comprehensive 
manner.  The  principles  of  syntax  relating  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  speech  are  fully  discussed  and  clearly  set 
forth  by  illustrative  examples.  A  copious  vocabulary  ac- 
companies each  lesson,  intended  to  furnish  the  student  with 
a  large  fund  of  words,  thus  imposing  upon  him  the  task  of 
selecting  the  most  suitable.  A  table  of  sjienyms  also  suc- 
ceeds each  vocabulary,  in  which  the  various  shades  of  mean- 
ing, and  the  proper  use  of  synonymous  words  are  clearly 
pointed  out.  This  we  regard  as  a  very  valuable  feature  of 
the  book.  The  development  of  the  Latin  sentence,  from 
the  simplest  form  of  subject  and  predicate  to  the  most  in- 
volved and  complicated  construction,  is  gradual  and  pro 
gressive.  We  are  glad  to  notice,  also,  in  further  commen 
dation  of  the  book,  that  only  the  simplest  and  purest  classi- 
cal Latin  is  used,  and  that  the  aim  of  the  author  has  been 
to  teach  the  pupil  how  to  express  the  idea  contained  in  the 
English  expression  as  the  Romans  would  have  expressed 
it,  and  not  merely  to  substitute  equivalent  Latin  words  for 
the  English." 

(From  the  Wisconsin  Journal  0/  Education,  Hon.  Edw. 
Searing,  Editor.) 
"Mr.  Winchell  has  done  good  service  in  adding  another  man- 
ual to  those  already  in  use.  Instead  of  referring  to  the  current 
grammars,  the  grammatical  principles  are  concisely 
stated,  in  connection  with  each  lesson,  and  this  feature,  to- 
gether with  the  progressive  vocabularies,  the  index  to  syno- 
nyms and  an  English-Latin  vocabulary,  puts  the  whole  ap- 
paratus needed  by  the  student  before  him.  The  book  strikes 
us  with  much  favor." 

Copies  for  examination  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt 
of  sixty  cents.    Address  the  publishers, 

J.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO., 

Philadelphia,  Pa.* 

ELOCUTION  SCIENTIFICALLY  TAUGHT. 

S    S    HAMILL    Author  of  "The  Science  of  Elocu- 
'  tion,"  and  Professor  of  English  Lit- 
erature, Rhetoric,  and  Elocution, 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE, 

will  give  private  instruction  in  Vocal  Culture,  Reading, 
Speaking,  and  Gesticulation.  Special  courses  for  ministers, 
lawyers  and  those  wishing  to  prepare  themselves  for  Pro- 
fessional, Readers  or  Instructors  of  Reading  in  Colleges 
and  High  Schools.  Send  for  circulars  containing  diagram 
of  the  principles  of  expression.    Address  Jacksonville,  111. 


The  Educational  Weekly. 


VOL.  II.— NO.  37. 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27,  1877. 


PRICE  10  CENTS. 


PUBLISHERS. 


jpOBERT  S.  DA  VIS  &  CO., 
-*  36  Bromfield  St.,  Boston, 

Publishers  of 
GreenleaJ' s  Mathematical  Series. 
Gilbert's  Graded  Test  Speller. 
Parker' s  Exercises  in  English  Composition. 
Independent  Hand-book  of  Mental  Arithmetic. 
For  information,  address  the  Publishers,  or 

S.  E.  BEEDE,  Western  Ag't, 

-  [ny]   KEOKUK,  IOWA. 


L 


PUBLISHERS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PRANG  &  CO., 

Art  and  Educational  Publishers, 

47  Franklin  Street,  BOSTON, 

Publishers  of  the  system  of  Industrial  Drawing  prepared 
for  public  schools  by  Prof.  Walter  Smith,  generalsupervisor 
of  Drawing  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  and  Sfate  Direc- 
tor of  Art  Education  in  Massachusetts. 

This  course  of  instruction  in  drawing  has  been  introduced 
into  nearly  all  the  leading  cities  of  the  country,  and  it  is  the 
only  course  of  instruction  in  this  country  which  can  show 
definite  and  practical  results  of  a  satisfactory  nature,  as  fol- 
lowing from  its  use. 

In  the  Western  States  it  has  been  introduced  with  marked 
success  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Indianapolis 
Minneapolis,  Columbus,  Toledo,  Fort  Wayne,  &c. 

The  American  Drawing  Models  for  the  use  of  commo 
schools,  drawing  classes,  and  schools  of  art  and  science. 

Drawing  Materials. 

Prang's  Natural  History  Series.  For  schools  and  fam- 
ilies. Animals  and  plants  represented  in  their  natural  co) 
ors,  and  arranged  for  instruction  with  object-lessons. 

Western  Agents :  [hy] 

HADLEY  BROS.  &  CO.,  Chicago. 

5 HELD  ON  &  COMPANY, 
NEW  YORK, 

Publish  the  following  new  and  attractive  School  Books  : 
O/ney's  Arithmetics, 

(A  full  Common  School  Course  in  two  books 
Olney's  Algebras  and  Higher  Mathematics , 
Patterson's  Spellers, 
Cotton's  New  Geographies, 
Shaw's  English  Literature, 
Lossing's  Outline  of  U.  S.  History, 
Hooker's  New  Physiology, 
Alden' s  Science  of  Government, 
Haven's  and  Wayland's  Intellectual  and  Moral 

Philosophies, 
Keetei's  French  Course,  <5rV. 

Introductory  prices  greatly  reduced.    For  terms  address 

WESTERN  AGENCY  OF  SHELDON  &  COMPANY, 
117  Stale  Street,  Chicago,  111.  [ph] 


r-pHE  BOSTON  JOURNAL  OF  CHEMISTRY 
I      says  of  Hutchison's  Physiology  and  Hygiene  : 

"This  book  is  one  of  the  very  few  school-books  on 
these  subjects  which  can  be  unconditionally  recommended. 
It  is  accurate,  free  from  needless  technicalities,  and  judi- 
cious in  the  practical  advice  it  gives  on  Hygienic  topics. 
The  illustrations  are  excellent,  and  the  book  is  well  printed 
and  bound." 

This  book  is  used  in  such  advanced  educational  institu- 
tions as  Massachusetts  State  Agricultural  College,  Dart- 
mouth College,  Iowa  State  University,  Iowa  Agricultural 
College,  Beloit  College,  University  of  Kentucky,  etc.,  etc.; 
in  High  Schools,  like  the  Boston  (nine  in  number),  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  in  hundreds  of  others  ; 
also  in  hundreds  of  schools  of  lower  grade. 

The  volume  is  fully  illustrated,  and  is  attractively  bound, 
300  pages,  i2mo.  Net  price,  $1.08.  A  copy  will  be  sent  to 
Teachers  for  examination  on  receipt  of  75  cents.  Very  lib- 
eral terms  for  first  introduction. 

Published  by                      CLARK  &  MAYNARD, 
_[tfj  5  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

IK/TORSE'S  FIRST  BOOK  OP 

1VJ.     ZOOLOGY.    Introduction  price,  84c. 

NICHOLSON'S  ZOOLOGY. 
Introduction  price,  $1.17. 
YOUMANS'S  FIRST  BOTANY. 
Introduction  price,  65c. 
YOUMANS'S  SECOND  BOTANY. 
Introduction  price,  $1.00 
Address  C.  E.  LANE, 

[ua]  117  State  Street,  Chicago. 


r^OWPERTHWAII  &  CO. 

^  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 

NEW  EDITIONS  FOR  1877. 

REDUCED  PRICES/ 

WARREN'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 
MONROE'S  READERS  AND  SPELLERS. 
HAGAR'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 
GREENE'S  GRAMMARS. 
GREENE'S  LANGUAGE  SERIES. 

Catalogues  free.  Liberal  terms  for  introduction,  and  in 
exchange  for  old  books  in  use. 

FRANCIS  S.  BELDEN,  Western  Agt, 

25  Washington  St.,  [tfj  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Scribner,  Armstrong   &  C°-> 
PUBLISHERS, 
743  &  745  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 

Many  teachers  and  friends  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Fel- 
ter's  Series  of  Arithmetics  is  now  in  excellent  and  perma- 
nent shape.  The  new  series  consists  of  the  following 
books : 

Felter's  Primary,  Price  23  cents. 

Felter's  New  Intermediate,  "  58  " 
Felter's  Advanced,  "    58  " 

The  last  two  are  but  parts  of  one  book— and  are  bound 
togetner  for  those  who  desire  only  one  book. 
Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 


[Pn] 


O.  S.  COOK,  Agent, 

63  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO 


GEO.  SHERWOOD. 


WILLARD  WOODARD. 


Geo.  Sherwood  &  Co., 

1  jo  Adams  Street,  CHICAGO, 
Would  call  attention  to  their  publications  : 

Analytical  Readers  and  Spellers, 

A  Standard  Series  that  always  gives  satisfaction. 

Model  Chromo  Readers,  Four  Book  Series, 

Choice  selections  and  beautiful  illustrations.  No  man  would 
buy  any  other  Readers  for  his  own  children. 

Charts  to  Accompany  A  nalytical  and  Model 
Readers. 

Belfield's  Graded  Examples,  Model  Arithmetics. 
Two  Book  and  Three  Book  Series.  Systematic  in  plan  and 
practical. 

Boltwootfs  Grammar. 

Drew' s  Book-keeping  and  Blanks. 

Sherwood's  Writing  Spellers, 

Retailing  at  5  cts.,  8  cts.,  and  10  cts.  Cheaper  than  blank 
paper. 

Babbittonian  Penmanship 

and  many  other  works  useful  to  schools. 

Send  for  circulars.  [ph] 


PLAYS ! 


PLAYS! 
PLAYS ! 


PLAYS 


ST.  NICHOLAS 

FOR  OCTOBER. 
Poems  for  the  Children. 

By  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  Park  Ben- 
jamin, and  E.  Norman  Gunnison. 

Stories  for  the  Children 

By  George  Macdonald,  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Noah  Brooks, 
Sarah  Winter  Kellogg,  William  H.  Rideing,  and  Emily  H. 
Leland. 

Papers  for  the  Children. 

By  Richard  A.  Proctor,  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  and  Lucy 
Larcom. 

Pictures  for  the  Children. 

By  Thomas  Moran,  C.  S.  Reinhart,  J.  E.  Kelly,  J.  W. 
Champney,  Addie  Ledyard,  and  "Sphinx.'' 

Puzzles  for  the  Children. 

"The  Letter-Box,"  "The  Riddle-Box,"  "Very  Little  Folk's 
Department,"  "Jack-in-the- Pulpit,"  etc. 

Miss  Alcott's  New  Story, 

"Under  the  Lilacs,"  by  Miss  Abbott,  will  begin  m  the  No- 
vember number  and  continue  through  the  next  volume. 

jgfgp-ST.  Nicholas  is  for  Sale  Everywhere;-1^ 

Price,  $3.00  a  Year  ;   25  Cents  a  Number. 

SCRIBNER  &  CO., 

743  and  745  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

1823.       SEND  FOR  1878. 

THE 

New  York  Observer 

The  Best  Religious  and  Secular  Family  News- 
paper.   ^3.15  a  Year,  post-paid. 
Established  1823. 

37  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 

SAMPLE  COPIES  FREE. 


For  Reading  Clubs,  for  Amateur  Theatricals,  Temperance 
Plays,  Drawing  Room  Plays,  Fairy  Plays,  Ethiopian  PI  ys, 
Guide  Books,  Speakers  Pantomines,  Tableaux  Lights, 
Magnesium  Lights,  Colored  Fire,  Burnt  Cork,  Theatrical 
Face  Preparations,  Jarley's  Wax  Works,  Wigs,  Beards,  and 
Moustaches  at  reduced  prices.  Costumes,  Scenery,  Cha- 
rades. New  catalogue  sent  free  containing  <iill  description 
and  prices.    Sam'l  French  &  Son,  122  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


EDWARDS'  DAILY  RECORD 

(A  Class-book  and  Register  combined.) 

Price  75  cents,  and  The  Educational  Weekly  one  year, 
$2.50.     Send  to 

W.  L.  KLEIN, 
[In]  170  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 


rHE  NEW  EDUCATION.    Monthly.    Devoted  to 
Kindergarten  Culture  and  Hygiene  in  Home  and 
School.  Edit.,W.  N.  Hailmann.    50  cents  p.  ann. 
Pubs.,  Hailmann  &  Dcerflinger,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  [hnj 


School,  Church  and  Hall  Furniture. 

New  and  desirable  improvements  in  school  desks. 

Sherwood  School 

Furniture  Co., 

199  &201  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 
>83=Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  price-list. 
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SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


7-)         ,  UNIV 
JD  OStOfl    Schools-    For  both  sexes.  Co-operating 


M 


UNIVERSITY,  Eight  Colleges  and 
ratin 

Faculties  in  Athens  and  Rome.  [rr] 

has  gradu- 
Prest. 


ARIETTA  COLLEGE,  Marietta,  O 
ated  40  classes,    [re]      I.  W.  ANDREWS 


/OWA    COLLEGE,  Grinnell,  Iowa.    For  catalogue, 
etc.,  address  the  President,  Geo.F.Magoun,  D.D.(hy) 

5PENCERIAN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.    Circular  free.    Address  R.  C.  Spencer.  (ra) 

ZASSELL  SEMINARY  for  Young  Women,  Auburn- 
dale,  (near  Boston)  Mass.     A  school  ot  high  grade. 
 [la]  C.  C.  BRAGDON,  Principal. 

IL  WA  UKEE  COLLEGE  for  ladies.    For  catalogue 
address      CHAS.  S.  FARRAR,  M. A. ,  President, 
(un)  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

Per  line,  agate  measure ,  10  cents  each  insertion, 
a  special  location  is  chosen,  12  cents  a  line. 

SPECIAL  NOTICES,  23 cents  a  line. 

Special  rates  for  twelve,  six,  and  three  months*  con- 
tracts. 

Copy  should  be  received  by  Saturday  noon,  previous  to 
date  of  issue. 

Each  advertising  page  oj  THE  EDUCATIONAL 
WEEKLY  contains  three  columns,  each  column  ten  in- 
ches,  and  one  inch  fourteen  lines* 

No  advertisement  will  be  inserted  for  less  than  one 
dollar. 

Correspondence  relating  to  advertisements  should  be 
addressed  to  Thos.  H.  Bush,  Business  Manager,  ijo 
Madison  Street,  Chicago. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

$2.50  per  year  (30  Nos.) ;  $1.30 per  volume  (25  Nos.).  In 
clubs  of  five,  $2.00  and  $1.25.  In  clubs  of  ten,  $1 .50  and 
$i.OO.  Three  months  oti  trial,  jo  cents.  Sent  to  Public 
Libraries  and  Reading  Rooms  for  $2.00  a  year.  Pay- 
jne7it  invariably  in  advance. 

The  last  number  paid  for  by  each  subscriber  is  on  thz 
address-label.  The  paper  will  not  be  sent  beyond  that 
number  unless  the  subscription  is  renewed,  which  should 
be  done  two  weeks  in  advance. 

Remittances  should  be  sent  by  registered  letter,  draft, 
check,  or  P.  O.  money  order  payable  to  S.  R.  Winchell  & 
Co. 

Correspondence  relating  to  subscriptions  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  A.  H.  Pohter,  General  Subscription  Agent ,  /70 
Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
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TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE. 
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ARLETON  COLLEGE,  Northfield,  Minn.  Open 
to  both  sexes.    Address  the  President, 

(uu)  J.'  W.  STRONG,  D.  D. 


M 


INNESOTA  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  at 
Winona.  Thorough  course  for  the  preparation  ol 
teachers.    Address  Chas.  A.  Morey,  Principal,  (hy) 


5 


TATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  Whitewater,  Wiscon- 
sin.   Two  courses  of  two  and  four  years  respective- 
ly.    For  catalogue  with  full  particulars,  address 
(hy)  Win.  F.  PHELPS,  M.  A.,  President. 
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Editorial. 

  t 

ACCORDING  to  the  most  reliable  information  there  are  aboti 
250,000  teachers  employed  in  the  various -grades  and  classes 
of  schools  in  the  United  States.  The  number  of  schools  is  be- 
lieved to  be  about  150,000,  and  the  number  of  pupils  actually 
enrolled  is  not  far  from  8,500,000.  These  figures  do  not,  how- 
ever, include  the  entire  school  population,  nor  represent  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  country  as  to  the  number  of  schools  and  teachers. 
The  vast  army  of  illiterates,  and  the  school  appliances  that 
should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  education  of  that  class,  are 
for  the  present  left  out  of  view.  Were  adequate  provision  to  be 
made  for  the  whole  school  population  of  the  country,  these  fig- 
ures would  be  largely  increased.  The  number  of  schools  would 
be  swelled  to  at  least  250,000,  and  the  number  of  teachers  to 
nearly  double  the  number  of  schools.  That  such  provision 
should  speedily  be  made  no  person  can  question  who  concedes 
the  necessity  of  education  as  a  preparation  for  citizenship.  The 
same  logic  that  determines  the  wisdom  of  educating  a  part 
demonstrates  the  still  greater  wisdom  of  educating  the  whole  of 
the  people.  And  the  policy  that  assumes  to  provide  any  educa- 
tion at  all  is  bound  to  provide  that  it  be  unmistakably  sufficient 
in  quantity  and  good  in  quality.  Hence,  the  duty  of  giving  to 
every  child  within  the  borders  of  the  republic  the  best  education 
that  it  is  possible  to  provide  is  clear  and  unquestionable.  To 
this  duty  the  nation  should  address  itself  with  a  comprehensive- 
ness of  plan  and  a  vigor  of  purpose  at  least  equal  to  those  by 
which  it  provides  for  the  common  defense,  or  discharges  any 
other  function  essential  to  the  integrity  and  safety  of  the  coun- 
try and  its  institutions. 

Foremost  among  the  agencies  requisite  to  the  accomplishment 
of  this  grand  purpose  stands  the  teacher.  The  teacher  is,  or 
ought  to  be  the  prime  moving  power  in  universal  education.  It  is 
the  teacher  that  makes  or  unmakes  the  school.  It  is  not  possible 
for  the  schools  of  any  people  to  rise  above  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual standard  of  their  teachers.    It  is  not  possible  for  poor 


teachers  to  make  good  schools.  It  is  not  possible  for  igno- 
rant, unskillful,  and  inefficient  teachers  to  create  and  keep  alive 
that  public  sentiment  which  is  indispensable  to  the  support  of 
good  schools.  It  is  not  possible  that  such  teachers  should 
send  into  the  community  those  well-taught,  well-drilled  rein- 
forcements so  necessary  to  build  up,  strengthen,  and  perpetuate 
it.  It  is  not  possible  that  they  should  create  and  maintain  a  sup- 
ply of  the  material  out  of  which  competent  superintendents, 
boards  of  education,  and  other  school  officers  may  be  drawn. 
Indeed,  the  whole  question  of  the  possibility  of  a  successful 
scheme  of  universal  education  turns  upon  the  possibility  of  pro- 
ducing a  supply  of  worthy,  able,  successful  teachers.  Upon  this 
vital  point  public  opinion  cannot  be  too  well  settled,  nor  can  the 
requisite  measures  be  too  wisely  and  efficiently  directed. 

It  has  heretofore  been  shown  in  these  cdlumns  that  incompe- 
tency is  one  of  the  principal  weaknesses  in  the  educational  work 
of  the  country.  Incompetent  teachers,  incompetent  superin- 
tendents, and  incompetent  school  boards  are  far  from  being  ex- 
ceptional cases  in  the  administration  and  instruction  of  our 
schools.  Among  the  results  of  this  condition  of  things,  we 
have  a  lack  of  organization,  countless  errors  in  supervision,  and 
thorough  inefficiency  in  the  work  of  the  school-room.  Rela- 
tives, personal  friends,  and  dependents  are  often  given  prece- 
dence over  those  who  possess  learning,  experience,  and  skill. 
Striplings,  inflated  with  vanity  and  presumption,  notoriously  de- 
ficient in  scholarship  and  professional  character  are  elevated  to 
important  positions,  and  "retired  country  clergymen  whose  sands 
of  life  are  nearly  run  out"  are  allowed  to  retail  their  crude  edu- 
cational prescriptions  to  gaping  crowds  at  county  institutes  at 
the  expense  of  the  state.  The  radical  evil  of  incompetency  is 
thus  permitted  to  perpetuate  and  even  multiply  itself.  Superfi- 
cial and  slip-shod  teaching  in  the  schools  is  itself  the  prime  cause 
of  all  other  weaknesses  in  the  system. 

Obviously  the  remedy  must  begin  with  the  elevation  of  the 
teacher.  He  and  she  must  be  thoroughly  taught  and  wisely, 
carefully  trained.  Beyond  the  knowledge  of  the  books,  above  the 
routine  of  the  schools,  superior  to  the  empirical  maxims  of 
the  old-time  pedagogue,  there  is  a  science  of  education  that 
should  be  studied,  and  an  art  of  teaching  that  should  be  mas- 
tered as  a  condition  precedent  to  an  assumption  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  teacher.  There  is  an  apprenticeship  of  practice 
in  the  light  of  well-defined  principles  and  under  the  most  intel- 
ligent supervision  and  criticism,  that  should  be  insisted  upon  as 
a  necessary  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  class  room.  There 
is  a  true  and  elevated  conception  of  the  ends  of  education  that 
should  exist  in  every  soul,  intensify  every  motive,  and  shape 
every  method  of  those  who  assume  to  form  the  common  mind 
and  develop  in  our  children  and  youth  the  germs  of  a  noble 
manhood  and  womanhood.  How  to  realize  these  grand  concep- 
tions, how  to  impart  this  clearness  of  vision,  how  to  secure  this 
"cunning  skill"  in  the  vast  army  of  teachers  required  to  carry 
forward  successfully  and  wisely  the  educational  work  of  a  great 
nation  like  ours  is  a  mighty  problem.  But  it  is  one  with  which 
we  are  called  upon  to  grapple  resolutely  and  wisely.  Its  very 
magnitude  is  one  of  the  strongest  motives  that  can  address  itself 
to  the  patriotism  and  intelligence  of  the  nation,  since  it  involves 
the  question  of  the  nation's  destiny. 
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The  most  potent  of  the  remedial  measures  looking  to  a  vast 
improvement  in  the  personal  and  professional  character  of  teach- 
ers must,  of  course,  be  reckoned  the  teacher's  seminary,  or  nor- 
mal school.  The  multiplication  and  perfection  of  this  instru- 
mentality is  one  of  the  cardinal  duties  of  the  hour.  Notwith- 
standing the  crude  and  carping  criticisms  that  have  been  leveled 
at  the  normal  schools,  it  is  undeniable  that  they  are  to-day  the 
most  potent  agencies  in  our  school  system.  Their  defects  are 
freely  conceded.  The  possibility  of  great  improvements  in  their 
organization  and  management  is  as  freely  admitted.  They  should 
be  relieved  of  all  excrescences  in  the  shape  of  academical  and 
preparatory  departments.  Their  standards  of  admission  should 
be  raised.  The  amount  of  what  maybe  called  distinctively  pro- 
fessional work  may  and  should  be  increased.  The  best  profes- 
sional and  practical  talent  in  the  land  should  be  placed  in  and 
at  the  head  of  their  faculties  of  instruction.  Their  financial 
foundations  should  be  placed  below  the  shifting  sands  of  parti- 
san politics,  and  they  should  be  brought  into  intimate  organic 
connection  with  the  great  public  school  system  of  which  they 
are  the  true  head  and  heart.  In  every  state  they  should  be  nu- 
merous and  efficient  enough  to  create  and  maintain  a  supply  of 
competent  teachers  for  the  whole  system.  The  question  of  ex- 
pense is  of  secondary  importance,  although  there  is  no  need  that 
there  should  be  any  extravagant  outlay.  Good  schools  are  the 
producers  of  more  wealth,  a  thousand  fold,  than  they  ever  con- 
sume. Hence,  to  economize  here  in  the  sense  of  impairing 
their  usefulness,  is  like  killing  the  fowl  that  laid  the  golden  egg. 

Other  means  of  contributing  to  the  elevation  of  the  teacher 
remain  to  be  noticed  hereafter.  The  normal  school  has  been  ac- 
corded the  first  place  because  it  is  not  only  the  most  direct  and 
efficient,  but  the  most  comprehensive.  Any  and  all  other  means 
could  be  more  readily  dispensed  with  if  a  choice  must  be  made. 
For  it,  no  substitute  can  be  proposed.  It  is  to  the  teacher  what 
other  special  schools  are  to  other  professions.  It  is  capable 
of  doing  for  the  teachers  what  no  other  agency  or  all  others  com- 
bined can  do  so  directly  and  economically.  Let  such  schools  be 
multiplied,  then,  as  rapidly  as  the  resources  of  the  country  will 
permit.  Let  them  be  improved  in  the  light  of  the  best  reason 
and  experience  of  the  time.  Let  not  their  best  interests  be 
sacrificed  to  make  an  empty  show  of  numbers.  Let  those  who 
advertise  a  total  enrollment  of  ten  or  eleven  hundred  as  their 
best  recommendation  be  taken  at  their  true  worth.  As  true 
teachers'  seminaries  such  specimens  are  spurious.  Little  or 
nothing  can  be  done  in  such  mammoth  concerns  to  promote  that 
true  growth  of  personal  and  professional  character  which  must  ever 
be  the  result  of  intimate  personal  intercourse  between  the  teacher 
and  taught.  When  a  normal  school  grows  beyond  an  average  of 
two  or  three  hundred  in  its  professional  department,  it  is  at  the 
expense  of  its  efficiency  and  value  as  a  trainer  of  teachers  and  a 
moulder  of  professional  character.  There  is  frequently  a  vast 
difference  between  a  name  and  its  objects.  The  world  is  well 
stocked  with  misnomers,  and  it  is  not  altogether  barren  in  false 
pretenses.  Our  normal  schools  should  be  far  more  greatly  dis- 
tinguished for  the  excellence  of  their  special  work  than  for  any 
abnormal  growth  in  numbers.  Small  schools  may  be  made  vastly 
more  useful  than  large  ones,  by  a  concentration  of  work  upon 
good  materials. 

General  Schofield,  commanding  the  Department  of  West 
Point,  has  given  a  valuable  hint  to  college  presidents  and  trus- 
tees of  higher  institutions  of  learning,  by  issuing  a  general  order 


not  only  prohibiting  hazing,  but  holding  the  officers  in  charge  re- 
sponsible for  the  execution  of  the  order.  While  the  abominable 
and  senseless  practice  of  hazing  is  discountenanced  and  con- 
demned by  all  except  the  simple  sophomores,  it  is  nevertheless 
tolerated  by  the  authorities  who  have  often  the  power,  though 
not  the  disposition,  to  effectually  interfere  and  put  a  stop  to  the 
practice.  It  may  well  be  claimed  that  the  faculty  of  any  educa- 
tional institution  should  be  held  responsible  as  well  for  the  com- 
fort and  protection  of  the  students  under  their  charge  as  for  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  the  institution,  and  they  should  be  held 
derelict  in  duty  if  they  fail  to  exercise  such  authority  in  the  mat- 
ter of  hazing  as  will  effectually  prevent  its  indulgence.  As  this 
is  the  season  of  the  year  when  collegiate  institutions  are  most 
apt  to  meet  with  this  disorder,  from  the  annual  influx  of  new  stu- 
dents, we  suggest*  that  the  attention  of  governing  bodies  be 
promptly  turned  to  the  matter,  and  that  a  decided  position  be 
taken  against  anything  which  may  have  been  heretofore  tolerated 
under  that  name.  W. 


Too  much  importance  is  apt  to  be  placed  by  examiners  of 
teachers  in  the  ability  of  the  candidates  to  correctly  answer  in 
writing  such  questions  as  have  been  previously  prepared  bearing 
upon  the  different  subjects  contained  in  the  text-books  to  be 
taught.  A  written  examination  is  a  good  means  of  testing  a 
teacher's  ability  to  perform  arithmetical  or  other  examples,  or 
her  memory  of  definitions,  etc.  ;  but  it  is  only  a  partial  test  of 
her  ability  to  teach  school.  No  test  of  such  ability  can  be  com- 
plete without  more  or  less  oral  examination,  unless  this  be  sup- 
plied by  actual  observation  of  her  teaching  ability  while  she  is 
engaged  in  performing  her  school-room  duties.  Such  observa- 
tion, if  satisfactory  to  the  examiners,  is  a  safer  evidence  to  rely 
on  as  to  fitness  for  teaching  than  the  most  perfectly  written  ex- 
amination paper.  There  is  something  more  than  education  nec- 
essary to  ensure  fitness  for  teaching.  A  child  twelve  years  of 
age  might  pass  a  much  better  written  examination  for  a  second 
grade  certificate  than  a  veteran  teacher  whose  fitness  is  unques- 
tioned— being  proven  by  years  of  honorable  and  successful  ex- 
perience. Such  experience  should  go  very  far  in  determining 
a  candidate's  qualifications;  indeed,  though  education  be  lack- 
ing, and  the  written  answers  be  unsatisfactory,  the  successful  ex- 
perience of  the  candidate  should  always  prevent  the  withholding 
of  a  certificate.  It  is  one  thing  to  know  a  fact  or  a  principle, 
and  another  thing  to  be  able  to  tell  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  im- 
impart  instruction  to  minds  hitherto  ignorant.  It  is  better  for 
a  candidate  teacher  to  know  a  little  and  be  able  to  teach  it  well 
than  to  know  everything  and  not  be  able  to  teach  at  all.  W. 


THE  TEACHER  IN  POLITICS. 

IT  is  sometimes  said  that  the  school  teacher  should  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  politics ;  that  it  is  his  business  to  teach  the 
school,  and  let  the  parents,  whose  servant  he  is,  take  care  of  the 
political  questions  of  the  day.  That  is  to  say,  the  men  of  most 
intelligence,  the  men  who  are  picked  out  as  the  most  competent 
to  teach  the  rising  generation,  the  men  who  discover  and  reveal 
the  true  principles  of  things,  the  men  who  write  our  books,  who 
systematize  and  define  the  economy  of  politics,  whose  knowledge 
of  history  is  greatest — in  short,  who  know  the  most — these  men 
should  not  open  their  mouths  to  tell  others  anything  except  what 
relates  to  teaching  boys  and  girls.  The  teacher's  opinion  may 
be  good  enough  to  be  the  guide  of  youth,  it  may  be  safe  enough 
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to  let  our  children  receive  instruction  from  his  lips,  but  when  he 
opens  his  mouth  to  express  an  opinion  on  politics  before  his  em- 
ployers, he  is  presuming  so  far  that  his  reemployment  in  that  dis- 
trict becomes  a  chance.  A  teacher  who  will  permit  any  such 
preemption  of  his  political  rights  has  not  yet  the  true  spirit  of 
the  teacher  in  him.  It  is  not  necessary  or  proper  to  "talk  poli- 
tics" in  school  or  to  urge  the  merits  of  any  political  party,  but 
if  there  is  any  man  whose  duty  it  is  to  teach  true  principles  of 
government,  who  ought  to  have  an  opinion  and  to  express  it  re 
specting  the  fundamental  principles  of  society,  political  as  well 
as  civil,  it  is  the  teacher  of  a  public  school.  In  the  school-room 
it  is  his  duty,  whether  by  means  of  text-book  or  not,  to  teach 
the  outlines  of  civil  government  as  it  exists  in  the  nation  and  the 
commonwealth  •  and  in  the  community  it  may  be  that  he  can  ex- 
pound with  equal  propriety  the  causes  and  results  of  existing 
complications  in  our  political  machinery. 

The  political  duties  of  the  teacher — especially  the  country 
teacher — are  just  now  particularly  worthy  of  recognition,  as  it 
is  possible  for  the  whole  spirit  of  the  educational  work  in  a 
county  to  be  changed  for  better  or  worse  by  the  elections  which 
are  soon  to  occur.  In  most  of  the  states,  county  superintend- 
ents are  to  be  elected,  and  the  common  school  teacher,  as  well 
as  every  other  friend  of  educational  progress,  should  feel  an  in- 
terest in  the  election,  and  should  do  all  in  his  power  to  secure 
the  selection  of  a  competent  and  devoted  superintendent.  In 
most  cases  where  the  present  incumbent  has  been  devoted  to  his 
work,  and  has  performed  faithful  and  efficient  service,  no  change 
will  be  desired,  and  his  reelection  will  be  a  matter  of  course ; 
but  here  and  there  strong  influences  will  be  brought  to  nominate 
and  elect  those  whose  qualifications  are  at  least  in  doubt.  It 
becomes  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  come  to  the  front  and  urge 
the  nomination  and  then  the  election  of  such  a  man  or  woman 
as  is  known  to  possess  the  necessary  education  and  good  judg- 
ment to  properly  advise  the  teachers  and  wisely  direct  the  public 
education  of  the  county.  To  this  extent,  at  least,  the  teacher 
should  engage  in  politics.  It  is  not  necessary  to  become  in- 
volved in  political  complications,  but  it  is  time  that  the  teacher 
should  begin  to  have  an  influence  in  politics,  at  least  as  far  as  it 
bears  on  public  education.  The  educational  work  must  be  kept 
in  the  hands  of  educators;  the  system  must  be  planned  and 
maintained  by  educators ;  and  educators  must  not  permit  un- 
principled and  selfish  politicians  to  dictate  to  them  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  educational  affairs.  Work  for  the  reelection  of 
every  efficient  county  superintendent.  W. 

Contributions. 


TEXT  BOOKS  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Supt.  David  Kirk,  Mankato,  Minn. 

OUR  common  schools  would  be  more  useful  if  suitable  text-books  were  used. 
We  believe  in  text-books.  We  never  could  see  the  propriety  of  going 
back  to  the  Roman  method  of  oral  teaching,  and  thus  dispensing  with  the  aids 
of  modern  printing. 

A  text-book,  however,  should  give  only  general  principles  and  definitions 
and  practical  examples.  The  essence  of  a  science  consists  in  its  definitions. 
No  teacher  can,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  give  good  definitions.  The  mod- 
ern school  text-book  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  school  work  that  the  steam 
engine  does  to  mechanical  work.  Text  books  are  indeed  necessary;  they  are 
indespensable,  but  they  should  be  practical.  Many  text-books  in  use  are  not 
practical.  In  arithmetic,  for  instance,  there  are  many  problems  that  have 
ambiguous  conditions  or  superfluous  conditions,  or  contradictory  and  other- 
wise absurd  conditions. 

Examples  of  such  problems  might  be  given  here,  but  are  they  not  floating 


in  the  imaginations  of  every  teacher  ?  In  addition  to  the  Chinese  puzzles  found 
in  some  arithmetics,  there  are  many  problems  simple  in  themselves,  but  of  no 
utility.  The  buying  of  quinine  and  opium  by  avoirdupois  weight,  mixing  by 
apothecaries'  weight,  and  selling  by  dry  measure  for  greenbacks,  when  gold  is 
146  in  latitude  44  north  may  not  be  a  very  difficult  process,  but  who  uses  these 
tables  thus  ?  Practical  druggists  tell  us  they  have  no  such  problems  as  are  found 
in  some  arithmetics.  Merchants,  mechanics,  and  farmers  use  only  the  sim- 
plest combinations  of  numbers.  Even  railroad  engineers  and  surveyors  have 
no  occasion  to  use  five-story  complex  fractions.  Our  arithmetics  are  much 
better  than  those  in  use  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  but  there  is  still  room  for 
improvement.  The  cry  of  "hard  problems  for  discipline"  will  be  silenced  by 
a  perusal  of  President  Chadbourne's  tract  on  "Waste  in  Education." 

Text-books  on  grammar  are  also  faulty.  Out  of  respect  to  the  old  classifi- 
cation they  are  divided  into  orthography,  etymology,  syntax,  and  prosody. 
Etymology  and  syntax  only  should  be  presented  in  grammar,  and  only  the 
practical  portions  of  these  departments  should  be  discussed.  We  are  not  in 
favor  of  slipshod  instruction  in  grammar  or  any  other  science,  but  we  ob- 
ject to  the  crowding  of  a  common  school  grammar  with  all  the  remarks  and 
observations  which  flow  from  metaphysical  distinctions,  and  the  innumerable 
permutations  of  fifty  thousand  words. 

In  geography  there  is  something  wrong.  The  fact  that  geography  begins  at 
home,  is  not  a  reason  why  it  should  stay  there,  yet  many  pupils  never  get  as 
far  as  Africa  or  Asia.  There  is  no  law  of  sequence  in  political  geography 
which  requires  that  a  pupil  should  learn  all  about  America  in  order  that  he 
may  comprehend  the  details  of  the  old  world.  The  pupil  should  first  take  a 
general  survey  of  the  entire  world.  Then  he  is  prepared  for  the  details,  but 
the. teacher  should  not  dwell  too  long  on  details.  Obscure  lakes,  insignificant 
creeks,  and  cross-roads  hamlets  should  not  burden  the  memory. 

And  too  much  attention  should  not  be  paid  to  political  geography.  Physi- 
cal geography  should  find  a  place  in  our  schools.  To  spend  all  the  time  talk- 
ing about  political  geography  is  as  if  an  anatomist  were  to  locate  and  name  the 
various  organs  of  the  human  body,  saying  here  are  the  ears  and  there  are  the 
eyes  and  there  the  heart  and  lungs,  but  saying  nothing  about  the  structure  and 
functions  of  each. 

Penmanship  is  neglected  in  our  common  schools,  and  it  will  continue  to  be 
neglected  until  the  school  law  requires  it  to  be  taught  every  day  to  all  ;  and 
we  may  remark  here  that  the  common  schools  would  be  more  practical  if  the 
matter  of  determining  what  branches  shall  be  studied  were  not  left  to  the  ca- 
price of  scholars  and  their  parents,  and  we  might  add,  the  whims  of  teachers. 
In  some  schools  arithmetic  is  the  summum  bonum,  in  others  spelling. 

The  school  law  mentions  the  branches  in  which  teachers  shall  be  examined 
by  the  county  superintendent.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  teaching  of  these 
branches  except  that  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  English  language. 

Spelling  should  be  taught  by  means  of  writing.  In  the  national  schools  of 
Ireland  written  spelling  is  the  only  method  used,  and  pupils  are  required  to 
correct  misspelled  words  on  the-black  board.  Oral  spelling  cannot  make 
good  spellers ;  it  should  be  discouraged  in  the  common  schools. 

Drawing  is  certainly  a  practical  branch.  Teachers  have  noticed  the  univer- 
sal fondness  for  arithmetic  in  the  schools.  Why  is  it  that  scholars  prefer  a 
study  like  arithmetic  which  requires  considerable  reflection,  to  one  like  geog- 
raphy which  exercises  only  the  memory  ?  It  is  because  arithmetic  requires 
them  to  do  something. 

Even  grammar  is  more  popular  as  a  study  since  the  introduction  of  dia- 
grams. Let  sentences  be  presented  in  such  a  way  that  the  various  parts  can 
be  caged  in  parallelograms,  and  ovals,  and  children  will  examine  them  with 
interest.  The  construction  of  a  diagram  requires  pupils  to  do  something. 
Here  is  an  important  educational  fact ;  children  enjoy  studies  which  require 
them  to  do  something.  Drawing  is  preeminently  such  a  study.  The  hand 
and  the  eye  are  trained,  and  the  results  are  visible  and  tangible. 

We  are  not  in  favor  of  teaching  the  "ologies"  in  common  schools,  but  the 
teaching  of  physiology  should  be  made  obligatory  by  law.  If  geographical 
maps  and  physiological  charts  cannot  both  be  procured,  let  the  physiological 
charts  be  procured.  The  ignorance  in  regard  to  the  human  body  which  pre- 
vails, is  lamentable.  The  most  complex  machine  in  the  world  is  the 
least  studied.  Millions  of  the  human  family  suffer  through  want  of  knowl- 
edge of  themselves.  Teachers  find  that  there  is  such  repugnance  to  the  study 
grounded  in  false  modesty  that  their  pupils  will  not  take  it  up.  The  most 
important  branch  is  not  studied  at  all ;  and  it  will  not  be  studied  in  the  com- 
mon schools  until  a  law  is  enacted  requiring  the  use  of  anatomical  charts  in 
every  public  school,  and  requiring  further  general  lessons  in  physiology  and 
hygiene. 
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TEACHER  AND  DISTRICT.— II. 
C.  M.  Woodruff,  of  the  Michigan  Bar,  Detroit. 

Sec.  4.  Of  the  Validity  of  the  Certificate. 

THE  validity  of  the  certificate  of  qualification  to  teach  depends  upon  the 
authority  of  the  person  or  persons  granting  it,  and  upon  their  strict  com- 
pliance with  the  statute.  In  Maine,  where  the  examination  of  school  teachers 
is  made  by  a  committee  called  the  Superintending  School  Committee  of  the 
town,  a  certificate  given  by  a  majority  of  that  committee  is  regarded  as/n'ma 
facie  evidence  that  they  have  performed  their  duty,  as  well  in  notifying  those 
who  did  not  sign,  as  in  making  the  necessary  examination.  Such  a  certificate 
is  also  regarded  as  valid  there,  although  the  majority  did  not  act  together  in 
the  examination.1  But  if  a  member  has  not  been  notified  that  such  examin- 
ation was  to  be  held,  a  certificate  by  the  majority  would  be  void,  and  mere 
absence  of  a  member  does  not  excuse  the  want  of  notice.2 

In  Michigan  a  full  and  thorough  examination  must  be  had  before  a  town- 
ship superintendent  is  authorized  to  grant  a  certificate.  The  certificate  must 
be  in  form  prescibed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  All  exam- 
inations must  be  in  public,  therefore  a  certificate  granted  on  the  strength  of 
an  examination  held  otherwise  than  in  public  would  be  invalid.  The  law  also 
requires  the  township  superintendent  to  hold  meetings  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  teachers  at  least  twice  a  year,  and  makes  it  his  duty  to  give  two 
weeks'  public  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  said  meetings  by  posting  written 
or  printed  notices  thereot  in  four  of  the  principal  places  in  his  township.  All 
statutory  requisites  of  this  nature  are  deemed  essential  to  be  observed  that 
the  certificate  may  be  a  valid  one.3 

When  the  statute  of  a  state  requires  that  the  teacher's  certificate  is  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  superintending  committee  of  the  town  "where  the  school- 
house  of  such  district  is  situated,  or  has  been  located,  or  where  the  school  is 
kept,"  and  the  register  returned  thereto ;  and  when  the  last  vote  of  a  union 
district  lying  partly  in  one  town  and  partly  in  another,  and  having  a  house  in 
each,  fixed  the  location  of  the  house  in  the  older  town,  a  certificate  granted  by 
the  committee  of  that  town  was  held  valid,  although  a  former  vote  of  the  dis- 
trict had  located  the  school  in  the  other  town.4 

Sec.  J.  Revocation  of  the  Certificate  of  Qualification. 
Generally,  the  law  granting  the  power  to  give  certificates  of  qualification 
also  grants  the  power  to  revoke  them.  Thus,  in  Michigan,  for  example,  the 
township  superintendent  may  revoke  a  teacher's  certificate  for  any  reason  which 
would  have  justified  him  from  withholding  it  in  the  first  place,  for  neglect  of 
duty,  for  incompetency  to  instruct  and  govern  a  school,  or  for  immorality,  or 
he  may,  within  his  jurisdiction,  suspend  the  effect  of  any  teacher's  certifi- 
cate for  immorality  or  incompetency  to  instruct  and  govern  a  school;  but  no 
certificate  shall  be  revoked  or  suspended  without  a  personal  visit  or  hearing, 
unless  the  holder  thereof  shall,  after  reasonable  notice,  neglect  or  refuse  to  ap- 
pear before  the  superintendent  for  such  purpose.5 

If  any  certificate  be  illegally  revoked  by  such  officer,  an  action  on  the  case 
would  lie  against  him,  to  recover  the  damages  occasioned  by  such  revocation. 
For  example,  the  township  superintendent  has  no  power  to  refuse  a  license,  of 
to  revoke  one  already  granted,  out  of  malice  or  ill  will,  and  it  has  been  de- 
cided in  such  a  case  that  the  plaintiff,  in  order  to  show  malice  on  the  part  of 
the  defendant,  is.  not  compelled  to  show  personal  hatred  or  ill-will,  but  if  the 
defendant  acted  rashly,  wickedly,  or  wantonly  in  refusing  the  certificate,  the 
jury  mayfind  malice."  Under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  a  writ  of  mandamus 
is  the  proper  remedy  for  a  teacher  whose  certificate  is  wrongfully  with- 
held.' 

Sec.  6.  Of  the  Examination  of  Teachers  and  the  Rights  of  Examining  Of- 
ficers in  relation  thereto. 
Exactly  what  the  duties  and  rights  of  the  examining  officer  or  committe  are 
is  not  easily  determined,  the  decisions  being  very  rare,  and  statutes  not  ordi- 
narily prescribing  these  duties  with  any  great  degree  of  certainty.  Massachu- 
setts furnishes  the  following  interesting  case. — Plaintiffs  were  the  school  district 
number  10  in  Uxbridge,  and  the  defendants  were  the  school  committee  of  the 
town  for  the  examination  of  teachers.  The  plaintiffs'  prudential  committee 
contracted  with  a  person  to  teach  their  school  for  three  months  from  the  first 
Monday  of  December,  1862,  which  was  the  usual  time  for  commencing  the 

1  Jackson  vs.  Hampden,  2  app.  37;  Stevens  vs.  Fassett,  27  Maine,  266; 

2  Jackson  vs.  Hampden,  2  app.  37 

3  Mich.  Sess.  Laws,  1875,  page  36. 

4  l!rown  vs.  Chesterville,63  Maine,  241. 

5  Session  Laws  of  Mich.  1875,  page  37. 

6  Love  w.  Moore,  45  111.  2. 

7  McManus  vs.  School  Controllers  7  Phil.  (Pa.)  23. 


school,  and  presented  her  to  the  defendants  for  examination.    The  defendants 
found  her  to  be  of  good  moral  character  and  possessed  of  the  requisite  lite- 
rary qualifications  and  general  capacity  to  govern,  but  refused  to  give  her  a  cer- 
tificate for  the  reason  that  difficulties  existed  in  the  district  in  relation  to  her 
as  a  teacher,  she  having  taught  there  before,  and  they  thought  she  had  better 
not  engage  in  the  same  school  again.    The  prudential  committee  were  informed 
that  the  school  committee  had  refused  to  give  the  certificate,  and  they  gave 
notice  to  the  school  committee  that  they  should  not  employ  or  present  anoth- 
er person  ;  and  the  school  committee,  after  waiting  until  the  first  of  February, 
1863,  employed  a  teacher,  examined  her,  and  gave  her  the  requisite  certificate, 
and  took  possession  of  the  school  house,  and  put  her  into  the  school,  which 
she  kept  for  the  term  of  three  months  under  the  direction  of  the  school  com- 
mittee.    The  school  district  brought  an  action  against  the  school  committe  for 
breaking  and  entering  the  school  house,  and  the  case  depended  upon  the 
question,  whether  or  not  the  school  committee  had  the  power  to  refuse  a  cer- 
tificate to  an  applicant  solely  for  the  reason  above  given.    The  court  held  that 
they  had  in  the  following  language  : — "The  language  of  the  statute  does  not 
confine  them  to  an  examination  of  the  'literary  qualifications'  of  the  teacher, 
but  the  more  comprehensive  phrase  is  used,  'qualifications  for  teaching.' 
Upon  these,  in  their  widest  sense,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  judgment  of  the 
committee  is  to  be  exercised;  and  that  their  decision  is  conclusive.    It  is  ob- 
vious that  a  teacher  might  have  the  necessary  literary  acquirements  and  ca- 
pacity to  govern,  and  be  a  person  of  good  moral  character,  and  yet  be  an  unfit 
person  for  the  service  required.    Illustrations  will  readily  occur.    The  com- 
mittee might  find  an  applicant  to  be  really  a  person  of  good  character,  and  yet 
of  such  reputation  as  would  prevent  the  attendence  of  the  scholars.    A  teach- 
er might  have  personal  habits  or  manners  so  offensive  or  peculiar  as  to  make 
his  influence  upon  the  scholars  injurious.    He  might  be  too  severe  in  his  re- 
quirements, inclined  to  devote  too  much  time  to  the  older  or  better  scholars,  at 
the  expense  of  the  younger  or  more  ignorant ;  a  person  of  strong  prejudices; 
a  decided  partisan  and  propagandist  in  politics  or  religion  ;  unskillful  in  im- 
parting knowledge,  or  unable  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  beginners  ;  and 
still  be  a  person  of  sound  morals,  great  learning,  and  undoubted  capacity  to 
govern.    Yet  all  these  considerations  might  very  properly  be  regarded  by  the 
committee  in  determining  his  'qualifications  for  teaching.'"8 

In  some  of  the  states  the  statutes  provide  the  manner  of  conducting  the  ex- 
amination, as  Michigan  for  example,  whose  laws  prescribe  that  the  "examina- 
tion may  be  conducted  by  either  oral  or  written  questions,  or  by  both,  at  the 
option  of  the  superintendent,"  who  is  to  inquire  into  the  "moral  character, 
learning,  and  ability  to  instruct  and  govern  a  school."9 

A  superintendent  ordinarily  has  no  right  to  inquire  into  the  religious  belief 
of  the  applicant,  or  refuse  him  a  certificate  on  the  ground  thereof.  Any  stat- 
ute giving  him  such  authority  would  be  in  violation  of  constitutional  provi- 
sions, existing  in  nearly  all,  if  not  all  the  states,  guaranteeing  to  their  citizens 
the  utmost  freedom  of  thought  in  matters  pertaining  to  religion. 

8  School  Dist.  vs.  Mowry,  9  Allen  (Mass.)  94. 

9  Sess.  Laws  of  Mich.  1875 — page  36. 


SPELLING  REFORM— III* 

THUS  stands  the  case.  "Every  theoretical  and  practical  consideration 
weighs  heavily  in  favor  of  reform.  There  is  absolutely  no  argument  again  st 
it,  excepting  one — the  inconvenience  of  making  the  change.  No  one  can  de- 
fend the  present  system  of  spelling.  Every  one  must  admit  its  serious  injury 
to  the  cause  of  education,  and  the  great  trouble  it  causes  us  throughout  life . 
The  practical  advantages  of  phonetic  spelling  cannot  be  denied." 

And  yet  how  universal  is  the  exclamation,  "Reform  is  impossible  !"  Upon 
this  point  Max  Miiller  says  :  "If  my  friends  tell  me  that  the  idea  of  reform 
is  entirely  Quixotic,  that  it  is  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  try  to  influence  a  whole 
nation  to  surrender  its  historical  orthography  and  to  write  phonetically,  I  bow 
to  their  superior  wisdom  as  men  of  the  world.  But  as  I  am  not  a  man  of  the 
world,  but  rather  an  observer  of  the  world,  my  interest  in  the  subject,  my  con- 
victions as  to  what  is  right  and  wrong,  remain  just  the  same.  It  is  the  duty 
of  scholars  and  philosophers  not  to  shrink  from  holding  and  expressing  what 
men  of  the  world  call  Quixotic  opinions;  for  if  I  read  the  history  of  the 
world  aright,  the  victory  of  reason  over  unreason,  and  the  whole  progress  of 
our  race,  have  generally  been  achieved  by  such  fools  as  ourselves  'rushing  in 
where  angels  fear  to  tread,'  till  after  a  time  the  track  becomes  beaten  and  even 
angels  are  no  longer  afraid.    *    *    *    The  whole  matter  is  no  longer  a  matter 

"'Paper  read  before  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association,  July  4,  1877,  by  E.  O.  Vaile, 
of  Woodward  High  School,  Cincinnati.    To  be  published  m  three  parts. 
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of  argument;  and  the  older  I  grow,  the  more  I  feel  convinced  that  nothing 
vexes  people  so  much,  and  hardens  them  in  their  unbelief  and  in  their  dogged 
resistance  to  reform,  as  undeniable  facts  and  unanswerable  arguments. 
*  *  *  But  a  reform  of  spelling  is  sooner  or  later  inevitable.  *  *  * 
Germany  has  appointed  a  government  commission  to  consider  what  is  to  be 
done  with  German  spelling.  In  America,  too,  some  leading  statesmen  seem 
inclined  to  take  up  the  reform  of  spelling  upon  national  grounds.  Is  there  no 
statesman  in  England  sufficiently  proof  against  ridicule  to  call  the  attention  of 
Parliament  to  what  is  a  growing  national  misfortune  ?" 

It  is  evident  that  no  reform  is  possible  until  the  community  at  large — or  at 
least  the  educated  part,  shall  see  clearly  that  the  advantage  to  be  gained  is 
worth  the  trouble.  The  great  need  now  is  to  show  that  the  general  opposition 
to  the  reform  is  the  result  of  blind  prejudice  alone,  and  to  show  that  the  rea- 
sons which  are  usually  presented  in  support  of  this  opposition  are  really  with- 
out the  least  shadow  of  foundation.  The  public  mind  must  be  convinced  that 
there  is  nothing  sacred  in  the  written  word.  It  must  be  made  to  feel  that  lan- 
guage is  speech,  not  spelling ;  and  that  the  true  test  of  a  system  of  spelling  is 
not  its  etymological  or  historical  value;  is  not  its  associations  and  distinctions 
so  pleasing  to  the  learned;  but  that  its  true  test  is  practical  convenience  and 
that  alone. 

It  is  evident  that  no  reform  is  practicable  except  a  moderate  and  gradual 
one.  The  changes  attempted  at  any  one  time  must  not  be  too  numerous. 
The  old  spelling  will  struggle  with  the  new,  and  for  a  time,  both  will  appear 
side  by  side.  In  order  to  secure  the  most  desirable  results,  these  changes  must 
take  place  in  accordance  with  a  well-matured  and  definite  plan.  That  this 
plan  may  be  adopted,  it  must  be  endorsed  by  high  authority  that  shall  com- 
mand the  respect  of  all  the  parties  that  are  in  favor  of  reform. 

It  may  be  that  this  service  will  be  performed  by  the  government  commis- 
sion which  it  is  hoped  the  English  Parliament  will  soon  appoint.  It  maybe 
that  the  Spelling  Reform  Association  will  answer  the  purpose.  It  has  wisely 
declared  that  no  changes  in  orthography  shall  be  recommended  for  general 
use  except  such  as  shall  be  reported  as  final  by  the  committee  on  new  spell- 
ings. This  committee  consists  of  Prest.  March  and  Vice-Presidents  Haldeman 
and  Whitney. 

But  before  such  a  committee  can  be  of  any  use  the  reform  must  begin. 
The  rudder  is  useless  until  the  vessel  begins  to  move.  Messrs.  March,  Halde- 
man, and  Whitney  must  not  speak  as  dictators.  When  there  is  a  general  call 
for  their  advice,  it  will  be  heeded.  But,  before  this  demand  can  become  gen- 
eral, a  good  part  of  the  community  must  begin  to  depart  from  the  present 
mode  of  spelling.  We  must  cease  to  look  upon  a  deviation  from  the  estab- 
lished custom  as  an  unpardonable  sin.  The  reverence  for  our  present  spelK 
ing  must  be  broken  down.  To  accomplish  this  work  the  most  efficient  agent 
will  be  ihe  teacher.  And  it  is  quite  fitting  that  he  should  bestir  him- 
self to  accomplish  it.  It  was  the  schoolmaster  who  first  lifted  up  the  spelling- 
book  as  a  graven  image  before  the  people.  That  they  should  worship  it,  was 
but  natural.  It  was  the  key  that  opened  to  them  the  temple  of  learning. 
Without  the  spelling-book,  knowledge  was  and  is  entirely  beyond  the  reach 
of  every  speaker  of  the  English  language.  But  taking  into  view  the  condi- 
tions which  make  it  so,  there  is  no  greater  absurdity  under  the  sun,  than  the 
spelling-book  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pronouncing  dictionary  on  the  other. 
It  is  a  mystery  how  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  with  its  irresistible  boldness  and 
enterprise,  has  been  content  to  endure  the  drudgery  put  upon  it  by  its  absurd 
and  chaotic  language.  But  little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  reform  until  the 
teacher  ceases  to  be  a  defender  of  this  idol — the  spelling-book — and  begins  to 
turn  the  people  from  their  idolatry. 

But  this  will  throw  us  all  into  confusion,  you  say.  Suppose  it  does.  We 
must  expect  it.  It  will  be  the  harbinger  of  better  things.  Out  of  that  con- 
fusion the  fittest  will  survive.  Let  no  one  say  that  such  irregularities  will  be 
of  serious  detriment  to  contemporary  literature.  Read  Shakespeare  in  the 
original  text,  and  tell  me  if  the  inconsistency  of  his  spelling  has  damaged  his 
work.  Read  the  pains-taking,  scholarly  Roger  Ascham,  as  he  wrote  The 
Schoolmaster,  and  see  him  spell  the  same  word  in  two  or  three  different  ways 
in  about  as  many  consecutive  pages.  Are  we  discommoded  by  these  differ- 
ences ?  Who  is  troubled  by  the  different  modes  in  which  cigar  is  spelt  ?  Are 
we  not  glad  to  find  people  who  dare  to  write  program  as  well  as  diagram  ? 
You  and  I  were  taught  to  say  c-z-a-r;  but  are  we  troubled  by  seeing  it  now 
t-s-a-r  ?  Not  long  ago  it  was  thought  the  name  of  a  Slavonian  must  be  written 
Slave.  To-day  we  generally  see  it  Slav.  And  would  there,  in  fact,  be  anything 
horrible  in  leaving  out  the  a  in  such  words  as  head,  wealth,  and  health  ?  and 
the  0  from  arduous,  double,  trouble,  and  such  words  ?  and  the  silent  e  from 
have, give,  infinite,  fertile,  etc.?    When  ie  and  ei  have  the  sound  of  long  e, 


would  there  be  anything  sinful  in  changing  them  to  ee,  as  in  achieve,  receive, 
belief,  etc.  ?  Would  it  be  a  capital  crime,  if  our  pupils  should  combine  in  a 
conspiracy  to  omit  tie  in  catalogue,  colleague,  harangue,  etc.  ?  and  the  gh 
from  such  words  as  daughter,  slaughter,  and  though  F  and  to  write  f  for  ph 
in  such  words  as  alphabet,  phantom,  and  camphor  ?  Although  the  peda- 
gogue might  esteem  it  a  capital  crime,  it  is  certain  that  most  boys  and  girls 
would  esteem  it  a  capital  idea. 

At  least  such  changes  as  these  must  be  allowed  as  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
form. And  when  they  are  once  tolerated,  other  changes  will  follow.  The 
truth  is  it  is  hardly  possible  to  restrain  the  tendencies  which  make  for  reform. 
They  are  irrepressible.  You  had  good  evidence  of  this  on  the  bill  of  fare  of 
the  Put  in-Bay  House,  at  dinner  yesterday.  I  received  double  strength  and 
encouragement  in  contemplating  b-e-e-n-s  for  b-e-a-n-s.  You  know  what  ef- 
fort is  required  to  prevent  the  common  sense  of  your  pupils  from  abolishing 
such  anomalies  as  compete,  but  repeat,  conceit  but  receipt  y  concrete,  but  dis- 
creet ;  \>roceed,  but  recede  :  speak,  but  speech  ;  fly,  but  flight,  and  many  more. 
Why  not,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  and  of  etymology  as  well,  let  such 
differences  disappear?  They  will  sink  of  their  own  weight  if  we  will  but 
let  them.  Suppose  we  should  forget  the  rebuke  we  are  accustomed  to  give 
every  day  of  our  lives,  in  connection  with  one  or  another  of  these  words. 
What  would  come  of  it  ?  Why  the  reform  would  begin  and  be  half  accom- 
plished before  we  were  aware  of  it.  The  great  thing  to  be  done  is  simply  to 
allow  the  reverence  for  these  monstrocities  to  die  out ;  to  permit  a  change  to 
begin  ;  to  make  it  respectable  for  a  person  to  try  to  spell  as  he  speaks. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  confusion  is  desirable  in  itself.  If  a  uniform 
mode  of  spelling  certain  words  can  be  agreed  upon  from  the  first,  and  the 
reform  thus  proceed,  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  But  if  in  our  escape  this  Red 
Sea  of  confusion  and  irregularity  cannot  be  avoided,  the  sooner  we  enter  it 
the  better,  that  our  children  may  come  out  on  the  other  side  proclaiming 
themselves  free  from  the  bondage  which  enslaves  us. 

And  now  comes  the  question;  "Is  reform  practicable  ?"  Two  very  pow- 
erful forces  can  be  relied  upon  for  its  support.  First,  the  whole  body  of  emi- 
nent philologists  joined  by  many  distinguished  scholars.  Second,  the  large  Ger- 
man and  foreign  population  in  our  country  daily  vexing  itself  in  attempts  to 
acquire  our  language.  The  greatest  obstacle  in  their  way  is  our  spelling,  and 
this  they  feel.  When  once  the  matter  comes  to  be  agitated  in  Cincinnati,  and 
places  like  it,  this  whole  foreign  element  will  be  found  unanimous  and  ener. 
getic  in  support  of  the  reform. 

If  to  these  two  forces  the  influence  of  the  great  body  of  teachers  could  be 
added,  there  would  be  good  cause  for  looking  immediately  for  a  change  to  be- 
gin in  our  spelling.  And  why  can  we  not  throw  our  influence  in  favor  of 
some  reform,  and  give  our  aid  at  least  in  breaking  the  bands  of  prejudice  and 
reverence  which  now  bind  us  to  our  present  monstrous  system  ?  From  the 
present  outlook  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  to  fear  that  the  advocates  of  a 
moderate  reform  may  be  committed  to  any  foolish  or  impracticable  steps  by 
fanatical  reformers.  Why  should  we  not  agitate  the  matter  in  our  own  com- 
munities? Why  cannot  we  ourselves  take  reasonable  license  in  the  way  of 
reform  ?  In  our  own  writing,  suppose  we  should  omit  a  from  the  digraph  ea 
when  pronounced  as  e  short,  and  0  from  the  digraph  ou  when  pronounced  as  u 
short,  and  thus  write  hed,  helth,  serch,  and  truble,  jurnal,  yung  ?  Suppose 
we  should  omit  the  final  e  after  a  short  vowel,  and  omit  gh  when  silent,  and 
write  f  where  gh  has  the  sound  of  f?  This  would  make  motiv  for  motive 
fertil  for  fertile,  dauter  for  daughter,  tho  for  though,  ruf  for  rough,  and  enuf 
for  enough.  If  need  be  we  can  teach  our  pupils  to  spell  in  the  "good  old 
way,"  and  wait  for  their  common  sense  to  revolt  against  the  imposition  and  to 
follow  our  practice.  Whatever  scheme  of  reform  may  be  finally  approved^ 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  particular  changes  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and 
a  few  others  will  be  made. 

In  making  these  changes  we  run  no  risk  of  being  obliged  to  make  a  second 
change.  By  using  these  forms  in  our  own  correspondence  and  writing,  we 
shall  begin  the  work  of  making  the  eyes  of  the  community  familiar  with  new 
spelling  even  though  in  our  schoolrooms  we  say  nothing  about  them.  And 
this  work  is  the  most  important  of  all  that  remains  to  be  done.  If  teachers 
had  the  courage  to  commit  themselves  to  steps  even  the  most  moderate,  looking 
towards  a  phonetic  system  of  spelling,  we  should  be  surprised  to  see  what 
would  be  speedily  accomplished. 

At  all  events,  whether  or  not  we  heartily  endorse  the  movement,  it  is  our 
bounden  duty  to  make  it  certain  that  the  next  generation  shall  not  look  with 
the  same  superstitious  reverence  as  the  present  generation  upon  what  Max 
Miiller  calls  "our  unhistorical,  unsystematic,  unintelligible,  and  unteaqhable 
mode  of  spelling." 
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Musical  Department. 

Editor,  W.  L.  Smith,  East  Saginaw,  Mich. 

TEACHING  MUSIC  TO  CHILDREN.— II. 

IT  is  not  our  intention  in  these  articles  to  lay  out  a  complete  course  of  study 
nor  to  explain,  or  even  name  every  step  that  should  be  taken 
in  giving  musical  instruction  in  schools  ;  but  to  present  only  a  few  hints  and 
suggestions  that  may  be  useful  to  the  earnest  teacher,  who  (unable  to  boast  of 
his  or  her  qualifications),  would  seek  to  render  the  greatest  good  to  the  great- 
est number,  and  in  order  to  do  so  desires  every  aid  that  may  be  given. 

Having  secured  a  lively  interest  and  general  participation  in  the  singing  of 
rote -songs,  and  taught  several  tones  of  the  scale,  as  suggested  in  our  first  article 
entitled  "Teaching  Music  to  Children,"  the  introduction  of  musical  notation 
may  be  commenced  by  very  easy  and  gradual  steps.  Placing  the  figure  I  up- 
on the  blackboard,  the  teacher  may  point  to  it  and  have  the  pupil  sing  tone  one 
(do),  and  then  ask  what  tone  follows  tone  one  ?  The  answer  will  be  "tone 
two,"  or  "re"  Let  the  pupils  then  sing  it,  in  connection  with  tone  one,  and 
call  their  attention  to  the  difference  in  sound  between  do  and  re — that  re 
sounds  higher  than  do.  Then  place  the  figure  2  to  the  right  and  a  little  above 
the  figure  I,  having  the  pupils  understand  that  it  is  placed  higher  on  the  board 
than  I ,  because  re  is  a  higher  sound  than  do.  In  like  manner  the  figure  3 
(for  mi)  may  be  added,  and  the  figures  will  then  appear  thus : 

3  3 
2  2 
1  The  reverse  order  should  also  be  used.  I 

Various  exercises  may  now  be  written  upon  the  black-board  in  figures,  pre- 
serving their  relative  positions,  and  keeping  the  idea  continually  before  the 
pupils'  minds  that  re  is  higher  than  do,  and  mi  is  higher  than  re ;  or  that  re 
is  lower  than  mi,  znddo  is  lower  than  re.  This  idea  that  one  tone  may  be  either 
higher  or  lower  than  another  may  now  be  explained,  in  simple  language,  as  a 
difference  xnpitch  ;  just  as  one  string,  when  longer  than  another,  is  said  to 
be  different  in  length,  or  when  one  boy  is  older  than  another,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  age;  or  an  illustration  may  be  drawn  from  the  game  of  ball,  where 
the  one  who  throws  the  ball  is  named  the  pitcher,  and  where,  when  the  ball 
is  thrown  too  high  or  too  low,  it  is  said  to  be  pitched  either  too  high  or  too 
low.  The  idea  of  pitch  may  thus  be  easily  introduced  and  its  musical  appli- 
cation as  to  the  height  or  depth  of  tones  readily  understood. 

3  3 
2  2 

Taking  the  figures    I  I,  we  may  now  surround  each  with 

a  small  circle,  and  afterward  filling  the  circles,  and  adding  a  short  vertical 
line  or  stem  to  each,  the  signs  that  stand  for  sounds,  and  which  are  called  notes 
will  appear  thus  : 

J  J  •     -  J  J 

Various  exercises  may  now  be  written  in  which  no  skips  should  be  intro- 
duced, but  relative  positions  of  the  note  should  be  observed,  so  that  the  cor- 
rect tone  may  be  easily  determined;  after  which  we  are  prepared  to  take  an- 
other step,  which  will  be  to  find  out  some  means  of  representing  pitch.  Thus 
far,  the  pupils  have  been  able  to  decide  which  note  represented  do,  re,  or  mi, 
from  its  relative  position  to  the  other  notes,  but  as  this  means  of  determining 
cannot  always  be  maintained,  some  other  way  must  be  devised.  Placing 
notes  to  represent  do,  re,  and  mi  on  the  left  of  the  blackboard,  and  having 
had  the  pupils  name  them,  the  teacher  may  pass  to  the  right  of  the  board 
and  place  another  note  by  itself,  in  a  line  with  the  note  at  the  left  which  rep- 
resents re,  but  not  intimating  the  same  to  the  pupils.  The  notes  will  now  ap- 
pear in  this  position  : 


Asking  what  tone  is  represented  by  the  note  at  the  right,  the  teacher  will 
receive  various  answers,  some  replying  "do,"  some  "r<?,"  and  others  "mi." 
Calling  the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  the  fact  that  no  one  knows,  but  that  all 
are  guessing,  the  teacher  will  proceed  to  draw  a  line  through  the  note  repre- 
senting re  at  the  left,  and  the  note  at  the  right,  thus : 


below  the  line  stands  for  do,  and  the  one  above  for  mi.  Pleasing  exercises  in 
the  form  of  little  melodies  may  now  be  written  in  connection  with  the  line,  in 
which  the  skips,  previously  learned,  may  be  introduced.  Thus  the  first  ideas 
of  representing  pitch  may  be  introduced  ;  and  by  means  of  this  method,  no 
trouble  need  arise  in  building  the  staff,  by  adding  lines  and  spaces,  as  addi- 
tional tones  of  the  scale  are  taught. 


The  South. 


Immediately  every  little  hand  will  be  raised,- and  all  will  be  ready  to  an- 
swer that  the  last  note  stands  for  re  because  it  is  on  the  line, ^while  the  note 


THE  FREE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

GEN.  T.  M.  LOGAN,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  read  a  paper  at  the  late  meeting 
of  the  Social  Science  Association  on  "  The  Opposition  in  the  South  to 
the  Free  School  System."  The  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  promi- 
nence of  the  speaker,  secured  for  it  close  attention.    The  following  are  its 

suggestions  : 

"  Public  instruction  is  just  now  the  subject  of  greatest  educational  interest 
in  the  South.  Opp"sition  to  public  instruction  exists  mostly  in  country  dis- 
tricts where  the  system  is  inefficient.  The  poverty  of  Southern  people  also 
occasions  opposition  to  the  system.  The  principal  trouble,  of  course,  arises 
from  the  presence  of  the  freedmen.  Aversion  to  educating  the  colored  man 
arouses  aversion  to  the  whole  system  of  public  instruction.  Some  of  the  ob- 
jections to  the  system  are  based  on  the  principle  of  non-interference  by  the 
government  in  education.  This  is  the  only  argument  which  deserves  cont 
sideration  as  such.  To  this  argument  a  great  many  arguments  can  be  made. 
Suffrage  having  been  enlarged  in  advance  of  educational  qualifications,  theory 
has  been  violated,  and  society  placed  in  a  transitional  state  of  great  peril. 
Private  exertions  being  inadequate  for  the  emergency,  governmental  action 
is  necessary  to  avoid  this  danger  which  threatens  social  destruction  ;  and  free 
school  instruction  is  the  only  available  mode  of  qualifying  the  people  as  sov- 
ereign voters.  Then,  admitting  that  governmental  interference  is  an  evil,  yet 
the  industrial  necessities  of  the  age  force  every  progressive  government  to  edu- 
cate the  people.  But  the  majority  of  the  arguments  against  public  education 
are  suggested  by  race  prejudice.  Our  argument  is  in  regard  to  making  him 
the  equal  of  the  white,  and  the  danger  of  miscegenation.  Miscegenation 
would  be  the  greatest  curse  that  could  befall  the  South ;  and  the  importance 
of  averting  such  a  calamity  cannot  be  exaggerated.  But  it  cannot  be  pre- 
vented if  imminent,  by  keeping  the  freedmen  debased,  nor  will  it  be  caused 
by  elevating  him.  The  safety  of  the  South  against  amalgamation  lies  in 
the  race  prejudice,  implanted  by  nature  to  preserve  race  purity  ;  and  this 
prejudice,  existing  equally  strong  with  the  uneducated  whites,  will  not  be 
weakened  by  educating  the  free dman. 

"  Much  of  the  prejudice  against  the  freedman  would  be  removed  were  his 
position  in  society  better  understood.  The  freedman  promises  to  be  useful 
by  stimulating  the  whites  to  race  competition,  in  which  the  whites  will  surely 
gain  the  greatest  advantages.  The  black  will  be  benefited  by  it  too,  for 
while  he  will  have  to  take  the  lower  caste  position,  he  will  in  that  position 
gain  a  greater  efficiency.  The  freedman  promises,  too,  to  be  a  conservative 
element  in  society  against  communism.  His  highest  utility  can  only  be 
reached  by  educating  him.  Special  methods  of  education  used  to  be  adopted 
in  the  South.  The  negro  has  not  become  habituated  to  voluntary  labor.  He 
should  accordingly  be  trained  to  habits  of  industry.  When  he  displays  spe- 
cial aptitude  in  some  direction,  opportunity  should  be  afforded  for  his  educa- 
tion in  that  direction.  The  free  school  system  should  be  maintained,  but 
should  be  modified  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of  the  South." 

An  interesting  discussion  took  place  on  the  Southern  question,  in  which 
Judge  Lafayette  S.  Foster,  of  Connecticut,  Dexter  A.  Hawkins,  of  New  York, 
David  Dudley  Field,  Gamaliel  Bradford,  and  others  engaged. 

The  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Chronicle  thus  deprecates  Southern  hostility  to 
Northern  educators : 

"  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  money  spent  in  the  South  since  the  late 
war  for  educational  purposes  has  been  obtained  from  the  Government  and 
from  citizens  of  the  Northern  States.  The  disbursements  in  Tennessee  from 
that  source  have  reached  millions.  The  splendid  Vanderbilt  University  has 
received  a  million  ;  East  Tennessee  University  has  received  nearly  $400,000 
from  the  Government ;  the  University  of  the  South,  at  Sewanee,  has  received 
substantial  aid ;  Rogersville  Female  College  was  saved  from  bankruptcy  by 
Yankee  liberality  ;  Maryville  College  has  received  thousands  ;  the  Wesleyan 
College,  at  Athens,  has  lived  through  the  liberality  of  Northern  men  and 
women,  and  is  now  in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  Besides  these,  thousands 
have  been  spent  for  colored  schools  and  colleges.  Add  to  this  the  thousands 
of  children  who  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  primary  education  through  the 
princely  benevolence  of  Mr.  Peabody.  And  yet,  after  receiving  all  these 
favors,  we  see  in  South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  as  well,  a  narrow  and  most 
unnatural  prejudice  against  Northern  teachers." 

LIVELY  TIMES  AT  A  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 

The  Teachers'  Institute  in  Jackson  county  met  at  McKee  last  week. 
There  was  a  goodly  attendance  of  teachers,  and  the  meeting  was  conducted 
by  a  teacher  from  Anderson  county.  The  meeting  was  called  for  five  days, 
but  the  Anderson  county  man  made  some  remark  on  the  first  day  — the  nature 
of  which  we  did  not  learn — to  which  exception  was  taken.  The  second  day 
the  Jackson  county  teachers  returned  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  a  fight  was  im- 
minent, when  the  presiding  officer  adjourned  the  meeting  finally. — Kentucky 
Register. 
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Editor,  Mrs.  Kate  B.  Ford,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
AMERICAN  FORESTS. 
Clara  Conway,  Memphis,  Tennesse. 

I HAVE  before  me  a  little  pamphlet,  bearing  the  title,  "A  Manual  of  the 
Common  Native  Trees  of  the  Northern  United  States,"  issued  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  On  the  first  page,  Commissioner  Eaton 
sets  forth  the  alarming  announcement  that,  "at  the  present  rate  of  wasteful  de- 
struction, the  available  supply  of  marketable  timber  in  this  country  will  be  ex- 
hausted within  fifteen  years."  This  statement,  he  says,  is  made  upon  the  au- 
thority of  scientific  observers  who  have  made  a  study  of  American  forests.  In 
view  of  this  fact,  the  Commissioner  undertakes,  by  means  of  this  manual  and 
its  accompaniments,  to  do  something  toward  the  dissemination  of  such  infor- 
mation among  teachers  as  shall  awaken  new  interest  in  American  trees,  their 
characteristics,  uses,  and  localities  ,  thereby  creating  a  desire  that  the  supply 
may  be  replenished  ;  and  furnishing,  by  means  of  this  wide-spread  informa- 
tion of  the  planting  and  growth  of  trees,  a  new  impetus  to  keep  up  their 
quantity  and  quality. 

The  means  at  command  of  the  Bureau  being  inadequate,  it  is  proposed  to  send 
the  Manual,  with  the  specimens  and  box  of  woods,  to  normal  schools  giving 
promise  of  interest  and  cooperation,  hoping,  in  this  way,  to  reach  the  largest  num- 
ber possible.  The  portfolio  of  specimens  is  a  beauty.  Heavy  sheets  of  smoothe 
white  paper  are  within  it,  sixteen  inches  by  twelve,  each  one  containing  the 
leaves  and  flowers  of  an  American  forest  tree,  arranged  with  such  skill  and 
taste  as  to  have  the  effect  of  leafy  clusters  in  water-colors.  In  addition  to 
this,  a  box  of  woods  contains  an  example  of  each  species,  labled  and  designat- 
ed so  that  there  can  be  no  mistake.  Such  invaluable  aids  as  these  in  the  study 
of  nature  teachers  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with. 

It  is  one  thing  to  bid  your  pupils  go  to  the  woods  and  study,  and  another  to 
have  them  do  so  with  profit ;  but  with  such  helps  as  would  be  given  by  this 
beautifully  arranged  collection  of  Commissioner  Eaton's,  the  pupils  would  not 
only  be  enabled  to  identify  the  trees  of  his  own  forest,  but  incited  thereby  to 
make  and  arrange  such  a  collection  for  himself,  to  say  nothing  of  the  newly- 
awakened  interest  in  woods  and  fields,  besides  the  joy  of  "pressing  the  pulse 
of  our  old  Mother  by  mountain,  lakes,  and  streams,  to  know  what  health  and 
vigor  are  in  her  veins." 

But  how  shall  we  make  these  advantages  our  own  ?  We  are  not  all  "nor- 
mal schools,"  and  that  direful — "as  far  as  our  means  permit" — signifies  some- 
thing, coming  from  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education;  means  more, 
too,  than  any  one  of  us  would  like  to  admit  away  from  home  ;  it  tells  a  tale 
of  limited  opportunities,  of  narrow  means,  of  stint,  of  unwise  economy  just 
where  a  generous,  large-hearted  expenditure  would  yield  most  magnificent  re- 
turn. We  all  need  a  manual,  a  portfolio  of  specimens,  and  a  box  of  woods, 
but  how  shall  they  be  ours  ?  I  am  reminded  of  the  fortune-hunter  who,  con- 
gratulating himself  upon  the  possession  of  a  wife — an  only  child,  with  a  for- 
tune of  ten  thousand  dollars — discovered  much  to  his  dismay  and  disgust  just 
after  the  ceremony,  that  "dearie"  was  one  of  eleven  children  ;  contemplating 
that  fact  on  the  one  side  and  the  ten  thousand  on  the  other,  he  cried  out  in 
mental  agony,  "Eleven  's  into  ten  no  times  and  nothing  over!"  The  fragrant 
woods  and  beautiful  leaves  and  flowers  that  I  want  for  myself  and  every  body 
else  won't  go  so  far  ;  and  I  have,  before  me,  a  problem  in  "long  division" 
which  "won't  come  out  right,"  as  the  children  say.  Who  will  help  me  find 
the  answer?  Whatever  it  may  be,  at  least  there  is  cause  for  congratulation, 
that  amidst  so  many  depressing  influences,  amid  the  "cramps"  and  "colics," 
and  spasmodic  attacks  of  "economics,"  there  is  one  at  the  head  of  our  educa- 
tional affairs  who  makes  the  most  of  his  meager  opportunities;  one  to  whom 
we  look  and  in  whom  we  trust  when  all  else  is  dark  in  the  school  horizon. 
"I  regret,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Prof.  Ogden  of  Worthington,  Ohio,  "that  I 
cannot  do  more,  but  I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  been  over  two  years  using 
fragments  of  opportunities  to  bring  about  the  present  little  seed-sowing." 
"Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due." 


TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

WE  venture  the  assertion  that  teachers'  institutes  have  achieved  greater 
popularity  and  have  proved  a  means  of  training  to  more  candidates 
for  the  service  of  the  school-room  in  the  state  of  Iowa  than  in  any  other  state 
in  the  Union.    Last  year  there  were  as  many  institutes  held  there  as  there 


were  counties— ninety-nine.  This  year  there  were  not  quite  so  many,  but  the 
attendance  has  greatly  increased.  Ever  teacher  in  Iowa  who  attends  an  in- 
stitute and  receives  a  certificate  to  teach  must  pay  for  each  one  dollar.  Nearly 
every  teacher  attends.  The  county  superintendent  remembers  those  who  do 
not. 

We  heard  the  senior  member  of  a  school  board  in  one  of  the  cities  of  that 
state  say  that  if  a  certain  young  lady  who  was  away  upon  a  visit  did  not  return 
and  manifest  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  institute  she  would  lose  her  posi- 
tion as  teacher  in  the  city  school.  He  ordered  the  principal  to  send  for  her 
and  report  the  result  to  him  at  once. 

This  is  the  spirit  that  pervades  the  institute  system  in  Iowa.  Out  of  twenty 
that  we  visited  recently,  only  two  had  a  membership  of  less  than  a  hundred, 
and  two  numbered  over  two  hundred.  The  average  would  reach  over  one 
hundred  and  forty.  The  State  Superintendent  is  almost  omnipresent.  He  de- 
livers as  many  lectures  as  there  are  institutes.  Large  sums  of  money  are  paid 
lecturers  by.  nearly  every  county.  Conductors  of  institutes  get  about  fifty  dol- 
lars per  week  and  expenses  paid  for  their  services.      Assistants  are  well  paid. 

Ever  teacher  should  attend  these  institutes.  They  are  among  the  best  means 
available  for  preparation  for  our  good  teaching.  Teachers  often  say  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  attend.  They  certainly  cannot  afford  to  stay  away.  In  Wis- 
consin every  teacher  has  two  dollars  more  money  in  her  portemonnaie  than 
the  Iowa  teacher,  as  she  pays  nothing  to  become  a  member  of  the  institute, 
and  when  examined,  if  qualified,  receives  a  certificate  without  a  price.  The 
institutes,  as  a  rule,  last  but  four  or  five  days,  while  in  Iowa  they  continue 
from  two  to  eight  weeks.    Think  of  the  difference  in  board  bills  ! 

The  system  of  institute  work  in  Wisconsin  is  excellent ,  and  teachers  do  not 
appreciate  these  great  helps  to  their  profession  so  highly  as  they  should.  When 
teaching  takes  the  dignity.of  a  profession,  then  will  these  things  be  more  as 
they  should  be.  P. 


The  word  "pamphlet"  is  derived  from  the  name  of  a  Greek  authoress, 
Pamphylia,  who  compiled  a  history  of  the  world  into  thirty-five  little  books. 
"Punch  and  Judy"  is  a  contraction  from  Pontius  and  Judas.  It  is  a  relic  of 
an  old  "miracle  play,"  in  which  the  actors  were  Pontius  Pilate  and  Judas  Is- 
cariot.  "Bigot"  is  from  Visigotha,  in  which  the  fierce  and  intolerant  Arian- 
ism  of  the  Visigoth  conqueror  of  Spain  has  been  handed  down  to  infamy. 
"Humbug"  is  from  Hamburg;  "a  piece  of  Hamburg  news"  was  in  Germany 
a  proverbial  expression  for  false  political  rumors.  ''Gauze"  derives  its  name 
from  Gaza,  where  it  was  first  made.  "Tabby  cat"  is  all  unconscious  that  her 
name  is  derived  from  Atab,  a  famous  street  in  Bagdad,  inhabited  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  silken  stuffs  called  atabi,  or  taffety,  the  wavy  markings  of  the  wa- 
tered silks  resembling  pussy's  coat.  "Old  Scratch"  is  the  demon  Skratti,  who 
still  survives  in  the  superstitions  of  northern  Europe.  "Old  Nick"  is  none 
other  than  Nikr,  the  dangerous  water  demon  of  Scandinavian  legend.  The 
lemon  takes  its  name  from  the  city  of  Lima. 


A.  L.  Mann  has  an  article  in  the  Pacific  School  and  Home  Journal  in 
which  he  quotes  the  following  absurdity  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  "Manu- 
ual"  for  the  instruction  of  third-grade  pupils  in  the  San  Francisco  public 
schools;  "Divide  two-thirds  by  three-fourths;  two-thirds  divided  by 
one  equals  two-thirds,  two-thirds  divided  by  three  equals  two  over 
three  times  three  or  two- ninths  ;  but  the  true  divisor  is  only  one  fourth 
of  three;  hence  the  quotient  is  four  times  too  small  and  must  be 
multiplied  by  four;  thus  two-ninths  multiplied  by  four  equals  eight-ninths. 
This  is  the  same  as  inverting  the  terms  of  the  divisor  and  proceeding  as  in 
multiplication." 

Not  long  ago  an  officer  of  the  London  School  Board  was  crossing  Covenj 
Garden  Market  at  a  late  hour,  when  he  found  a  little  fellow  making  his  bed 
for  the  night  in  a  fruit  basket.  "Would  you  not  like  to  go  to  school  and  be 
well  cared  for?"  asked  the  official.  "No,"  replied  the  urchin.  "But  do  you 
know  that  I  am  one  of  the  people  who  are  authorized  to  take  up  little  boys 
whom  I  find  as  I  find  you,  and  take  them  to  school?"  "I  knows  you  are,  old 
chap,  if  you  find  them  in  the  streets;  but  this  here  is  not  a  street.  It  is  pri- 
vate property ;  and  if  you  interferes  with  my  liberty,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  will 
be  down  upon  you.    I  knows  the  hact  as  well  as  you." 

A  child  being  asked,  "What  do  the  works  of  the  creation  show  ?"  answered  : 
"The  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  equator!"    Comment  is  unnecessary. 

Lake  Titicaca  is  12,545  feet  above  the  sea.  Illimani,  the  highest  mountain 
peak  in  Peru,  is  21,224  feet. 
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A  PAN-PEDAGOGICAL  COUNCIL. 

THROUGH  the  praiseworthy  liberality  of  the  law-makers  of  Wisconsin, 
Noah  Webster's  English  Dictionary  has  lain  for  years  on  the  desk  of 
every  school-house  in  the  state  for  consultation  or  reference  ;  yet  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  pages  of  this  massy  volume  are  not  so  often  consulted  as  they 
ought  to  be  by  the  instructors  of  youth,  either  for  the  benefit  of  their  pupils  or 
for  their  own.    The  custom  of  having  explanatory  notes  and  references  at  the 
bottom  of  each  page,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  our  school  readers,  may 
partly  account  for  this  neglect.    Those  among  teachers  and  others  who  put  a 
proper  value  upon  words,  or  who  regard  an  accurate  knowledge  of  language 
as  lying  at  the  foundation  of  all  other  knowledge  and  giving  it  correctness 
and  precision,  will  ever  put  a  high  estimate  upon  Webster,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  those  incapable  of  appreciating  its  real  merits  will  let  the  dust  gather 
upon  its  unopened  boards.    Only  the  other  day,  when  attending  a  teachers'  in- 
stitute, we  had  an  example  of  this  guessing  at  meanings  and  neglecting  the 
use  of  the  Dictionary.    Happening  at  recess  to  pass  a  group  of  "school" 
marms"  engaged,  apparently,  in  an  animated  discussion,  one  of  them,  with 
whom  we  were  acquainted,  begged  us  to  join  them  for  a  moment  and  asked 
us  to  settle  for  them  the  meaning  of  pan,  in  connection  with  the  title  of  the 
late  meeting  of  Presbyterians  in  Scotland.    Like  the  canny  Scott,  however, 
we  first  asked  what  they  thought  of  it,  anticipating  a  little  harmless  amuse- 
ment.   One  of  them  said  she  thought,  as  they  had  a  very  large  meeting,  it 
would  naturally  be  in  the  open  air;  consequently  it  would  be  a  "camp  meet- 
ing," such  as  we  frequently  have  in  this  country,  where  people  stay  together 
and  eat  together,  sometimes  for  many  days,  and  where  the  indispensable  pan 
of  the  kitchen  always  plays  an  important  part  in  the  culinary  operations ; 
hence  the  compound  word  Pan-Presbyterian !    The  second  thought  there 
might  be  something  in  this,  but  it  seemed  rather  a  homely  explanation.  It 
appeared  to  her  that  as  the  "true-blues"  naturally  expected  to  have  "a  good 
time"  at  this,  their  maiden  meeting,  they  would  naturally  call  it  Pan  after  that 
lively,  brisk,  grotesque-looking  figure  which  she  had  often  observed  when 
looking  among  the  pictures  in  Webster  !    It  had  goat's  legs  and  ears,  the 
body  of  a  man,  and  was  dancing  to  the  music  of  a  pipe  which  he  himself 
played.    She  had  often  admired  him.    She  knew  the  Methodists  didn't  dance, 
but  she  believed  some  of  the  Presbyterians  did.    Hence,  Pan-Presbyterian,  to 
indicate  the  joyful  nature  of  the  first  meeting  !    The  third  had  often  heard 
her  father,  who  was  a  farmer,  speak  of  hard-pan  (which  was  a  tough  busi- 
ness), and  she  suggested  that  as  the  Presbyterians  might  already,  in  the  field 
of  the  world,  have  reached  hard-pan  in  the  shape  of  infidelity,  rationalism, 
and  other  obstructions  which  they  felt  incapable  of  dealing  with  effectually  in 
small,  or  separate  bodies,  they  wanted  to  unite  in  order  to  impart  greater 
strength  and  weight  to  their  influence  !    This  "school-marm"  was  a  philoso- 
pher.   The  fourth,  and  last,  was  about  to  open  her  ruby  lips  with  another 
equally  shrewd  guess,  when  the  writer  said,  "Ladies,  why  not  consult  the 
Dictionary  ?"    But  by  this  time  the  little  school-bell  had  rung  out  its  gentle, 
warning  sound,  recess  was  at  an  end;  and  pan  must  be  dropped  for  the  pres- 
ent, at  least,  to  make  way  for  the  more  highly  improving  study  known  as  "sen- 
tential analysis." 

In  thinking  over  the  matter  afterward,  wf  considered  that,  as  these  young 
ladies  were  at  least  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  information,  it  was  quite  pos- 
sible that  a  very  large  number  of  people  would  be  equally  liable  to  make  the 
same  mistake.  Of  course,  one  who  knows  to  what  extent  we  are  indebted  to 
the  classic  tongues  for  expressive  words  like  this  which  answers  the  purpose 
so  much  better  than  any  word  of  Saxon  origin,  the  reason  of  its  present  use  is 
obvious.  The  word  "general"  would  not  suit,  nor  "universal;"  but  pan, 
meaning  all,  the  whole,  squarely  hits  the  nail  on  the  head.  When  the  Episco- 
palians, some  years  ago,  convoked  their  general  council,  they  called  it  "Pan- 
Anglican,"  but  when,  a  few  years  earlier  the  Church  of  Rome  summoned 
theirs,  they  used  the  time-honored,  mediaeval  word  CEcumenical,  which  goes  a 
step  further  even  than  pan,  at  least  it  fills  the  ear  with  a  more  impressive 
sound,  being  likewise  of  more  learned  length.  Now,  teachers  should  study 
the  meanings  of  such  words  as  come  from  the  Latin  and  Greek,  and  they  will 
find  such  study  very  profitable.  Examiners  are  usually  very  particular  in  re- 
gard to  pronunciation  and  elementary  sounds ;  but  derivations,  definitions , 
and  meanings  of  all  important  words  should  also  form  a  part  of  every  teach- 
er's examination. 

Cogitating  still  farther  upon  this  subject  of  "councils,"  it  appeared  that  in 
our  day  and  generation,  the  spirit  of  separation  among  religious  and  other 
bodies  was  apparently  becoming  weaker,  and  that  of  aggregation  stronger. 
Overlooking  petty  distinctions,  they  come  to  find  that  in  unity  there  is  strength; 
and  assuredly  they  need  all  the  courage  and  strength  they  possess  to  deal  success- 


fully with  the  many  evils  that  afflict  society.  In  so  far  therefore  as  such  bodies 
may  meet  for  mere  show,  or  mutual  admiration,  or  self-glorification,  we  believe 
little  will  ever  come  of  it  but  empty  speech-making  and  a  sanctimonious  display 
of  solemn  priggism ;  but  in  so  far  as  they  may  meet  in  the  true  spirit  of  their  Di- 
vine Head,  and  are  prepared  for  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice,  exhibiting  in 
their  conduct  something  of  the  divine  love  for  humanity  which  breathed  from 
the  lips  and  animated  every  thought  and  act  of  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  and 
which  finally  triumphed  on  the  cross,  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
their  success.  Inspired  by  such  worthy  feelings  and  aspirations  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  not  to  succeed  ;  for  then  heaven  itself  has  promised,  and 
will  not  fail  to  bless  their  labors,  and  richly  to  reward  their  efforts. 

We  are  not  among  those  who  hold  that  popular  education,  however  perfect, 
is  of  itself  a  panacea  for  all  our  numerous  social  evils ;  but  we  believe  that  it 
helps  greatly  to  eradicate,  or  at  least  to  modify,  the  influence  of  a  great  many 
of  them.  Of  all  the  evils  that  exist  in  the  world,  both  individual  and  social,  a 
great  proportion  may  be  traced  directly  to  ignorance  /and  it  is  the  object  of  all 
true  education  to  reduce  this  vitiating  element  to  the  minimum.  In  other 
words,  the  common  school  is  the  great  hope,  the  only  salvation  of  the  country. 
Give  us  enough  of  that,  with  a  sufficiency  of  normal  schools  to  supply  us  with 
efficient  teachers,  and  we  will  not  only  make  but  save  vast  sums  to  the  coun- 
try. For  then  public  fraud  and  villainy  will  not  lift  their  shameless  front  half 
so  defiantly  or  near  so  frequently  ;  labor  strikes,  the  sons  of  ignorance  and 
bad  counsel,  will  scarcely,  if  ever,  be  heard  of,  since  the  demagogue,  whose 
paradise  is  not  among  the  intelligent  and  well-informed,  who  read  and  think 
but  among  ignorant,  ill-informed,  gaping  crowds  of  illiterates,  will  have  to 
quit  the  stage  and  follow  an  honest  trade.  Discord  among  nations  will  cease 
because  people  will  soon  come  to  perceive  the  immense  folly  of  supporting 
vast  armaments  by  withdrawing  from  productive  industry  so  many  thousands 
of  the  best  bone  and  sinew  of  the  country.  War,  therefore,  a  remnant  of  bar- 
barism, and  however  disguised  and  glorified,  a  brutal  occupation,  will  no  longer 
shake  its  gory  locks  or  lift  its  terrible  red  right  hand  to  affright  the  trembling 
nations ;  but  in  its  place  will  appear  the  ennobling  arts  of  industry  and  peace, 
•where  a  bloodless  rivalry  will  supersede  the  hell-born  rage  and  fiend-like  fury 
of  the  battle-field. 

In  this  view,  therefore,  the  world  already  owes  something  to  the  educator, 
and  has  the  sure  promise  of  much  more  in  the  future.  In  his  hands  alone  is 
the  powerful  moral  lever  which  is  destined  to  move  the  world  to  a  higher  and 
worthier  plane  of  thought,  intellect,  and  feeling.  Without  him  the  wheels  of 
society  would  soon  drag  heavily  and  all  trades  and  occupations  degenerate. 
Without  him  the  minister  of  religion  might  plant  and  water  abundantly,  but 
intelligent  piety  and  rational  belief  would  be  very  rare.  In  short,  society 
owes  more  to  the  obscure,  unnoted,  ill-requited,  patient  instructor  of  youth 
than  it  is  willing  to  confess  ;  while  its  prizes  and  honors  and  rewards  seldom 
come  in  his  way,  but  are  showered  lavishly  upon  men  of  a  very  different  char- 
acter— the  killers  of  thousands,  or  are  freely  given  to  that  numerous  throng 
who  fatten  upon  its  ignorance,  its  vices,  its  weakness,  its  wickedness,  or  its 
superstition. 

At  the  present  day,  organization  and  cooperation  are  the  watchwords  of  all 
parties  civil  or  religious,  and  teachers  must  draw  a  lesson  from  those  who  are 
"wiser  in  their  generation"  than  they  are.  Already  in  every  state  there  are 
county,  state,  and  national  associations,  and  everything  should  be  done  to 
strengthen  these  bodies  and  to  extend  their  usefulness.  And  considering  that 
during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  yea  rs  public  education  has  made  such  unex- 
ampled progress  in  this  and  in  other  countries,  may  we  not  confidently  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  teachers  also  shall  have  their  "Pan-Pedagogical 
Council"  which  shall  embrace  the  leading  members  of  the  profession  through- 
out the  civilized  world  ?  Is  there  not  something  grand,  something  truly  inspir- 
ing in  the  very  thought  ?  For  one  thing,  it  would  be  a  truly  catholic  meeting, 
for  teachers,  as  such,  have  neither  creeds  nor  dogmas  to  defend  or  to  separate 
them  from  each  other.  Theirs  would  consequently  be  a  genuine  "oecumen- 
ical council,"  for  it  would  exclude  none,  but  welcome  all  from  the  uttermost 
ends  of  the  earth  who  had  any  good  thing  to  say  or  any  improved  plan  or 
method  to  make  known.  And  could  we  imagine  an  assembly  of  the  greatest 
and  best  teachers  the  world  has  ever  seen,  whom  above  all  and  beyond  all 
would  such  an  august  council  unanimously  elect  as  their  perpetual 
Head  and  undisputed  Master,  but  the  Great  Teacher  sent  from  Heaven 
— him  of  whom  his  very  enemies  declared  that  he  "spake  as  never  man 
spake  ?"  He  is  fitly  called  the  Logos,  or  Word,  which  is  the  divine  symbol 
of  the  teacher's  high  calling,  as  language  is  his  main  instrument.  The  ablest 
of  teachers  and  the  best  of  men  whose  manhood  has  recoiled  at  the  thought  of 
the  miseries  and  woes  of  short-sighted  humanity  "groaning  and  travailing  in 
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pain,"  have  looked  upon  the  regeneration  of  mankind  as  dependent  upon 
teachers  more  than  upon  any  other  agency.  Take  the  wild  savage  of  the 
woods  whose  every  thought  is  of  blood  and  rapine,  who  is  utterly  without 
feeling,  heart,  or  conscience,  owning  fealty  only  to  his  tribe,  and  accounting 
all  others  as  mortal  enemies ;  he  is  the  hardest  case  to  try  your  theories  upon, 
and  if  education,  suited  to  his  wants  and  adapted  to  his  nature,  does  not  tame 
him,  nothing  else  will.  But  the  case  has  been  tried  with  full  success;  the 
wild  Indian  has  been  transformed  and  reformed  by  the  benign  influence  of  the 
teacher's  noble  art.  The  primer  and  spelling  book  have  proved  mightier  in 
subduing  him  than  the  rifle  and  cannon.  According  to  a  great  authority, 
Horace  Mann,  the  hope  of  the  world  is  in  its  teachers,  if  anywhere,  and  his 
memorable,  inspired  words  ought  to  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance.  In 
his  admirable  lecture  on  the  "Teacher's  Motives,"  he  thus  speaks:  "Whatever 
ground  of  confidence  there  may  be  for  the  perpetuation  of  our  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberties ;  whatever  prospect  for  the  elevation  of  posterity  ;  whatever 
faith  in  the  general  Christianization  of  the  world  ;  these  aspirations  and  this 
faith  depend  upon  teachers  more  than  upon  any,  more  than  upon  all  other  in- 
strumentalities united."  * 

Correspondence. 

THE  TEACHER'S  PROSPECT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

UNDER  this  head  you  print,  in  your  paper  of  Aug.  16,  a  "memorial  read 
before  the  Common  Council  of  Buffalo  by  one  of  the  school  principals 
while  that  body  was  considering  the  propriety  of  reducing  teachers'  salaries." 
Let  me  make  an  answer  which  a  member  of  the  Buffalo  Council  might  have 
made  to  the  memorialist : 

"It  is  not  necessary  at  this  time  to  examine  the  assumed  facts  presented  by 
the  memorialist.  So  far  as  they  can  be  substantiated  they  have  no  bearing 
upon  the  question  at  issue,  and  if  they  had,  the  evils  complained  of  are  too 
deeply  entrenched  in  our  social  system  to  be  driven  out  by  the  Common 
Council  of  Buffalo.  You  are  firing  wide  of  the  mark.  Without  stopping  to 
show  the  unsoundness  of  your  illustrations  and  the  inconclusiveness  of  your 
reasoning  therefrom,  let  me  suggest  that  the  question  is  not,  as  you  confidently 
assume,  one  of  high  salaries  or  low  salaries.  It  is  simply  a  question  whether 
the  memorialist  and  his  friends  have  the  same  right  to  as  many  one  hundred 
cent  dollars — approximately — for  their  services  as  they  have  to  dollars  worth 
sixty,  or  seventy,  or  eighty  cents.  Perhaps  the  memorialist  will  remember 
that  we  had  a  civil  war  of  gigantic  magnitude.  One  of  the  incidents  of  that 
civil  war  was  the  issuing  of  a  vast  amount  of  paper  money.  According  to  a 
well-known  law  of  political  economy,  the  dollars  depreciated  in  value  as  their 
number  increased.  This  depreciation  went  on  until  these  dollars  become 
worth  but  half  as  much,  more  or  less,  as  the  coin  standard  by  which  they 
were  measured.  The  memorialist  will  also  remember  as  an  incident  of  this 
state  of  things,  that  he  received — if  he  was  then  teaching — a  larger  number 
of  these  dollars  for  his  services  as  their  value  lessened.  If  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  using  the  unscientific  language  of  the  day  he  talked  of  the  increase 
in  his  salary.  But  there  was  no  increase.  Four  times  six  are  just  the  same  as 
six  times  four,  in  arithmetic  if  not  in  logic.  He  will  find  on  consulting  the 
public  documents  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  if  he  was  teaching  here  through 
this  period,  that  he  was  receiving  in  1872  nearly  twice  as  many  of  these 
smaller  dollars  as  he  received  in  1862  of  dollars  of  coin  value.  The  logic  of 
all  this  is  that  the  so-called  reduction  of  salaries,  when  viewed  from  the  start- 
ing point  is  no  reduction  at  all,  but  simply  an  adjustment  based  on  common 
sense,  and  that  this  adjustment,  judging  from  present  appearances,  is  likely  to 
be  made  vastly  to  the  interest  of  the  salaried  classes,  tor  nobody  proposes 
such  a  reduction  as  will  place  salaries  where  they  were  before  the  war. 
Does  the  memorialist  or  these  he  represents  suppose  that  the  right  which 
gave  him  and  them  more  dollars  when  a  depreciated  currency  lessened  their 
value  is  any  more  sacred  than  the  right  of  the  community  to  protect  itself 
against  unjust  claims  and  unwarrantable  assumptions  that  ignore  the  al- 
tered conditions  of  things  ?  Does  he  not  see  that  the  same  rule  of  equity 
that  worked  in  favor  of  his  class  when  the  dollars  were  lessening  in  value 
ought  now  to  work  in  favor  of  the  community  that  is  paying  its  obligations  in 
dollars  of  a  higher  value  ?  Does  the  memorialist  suppose  that  the  class  he 
represents  is  to  be  an  exception  to  the  law  that  is  operating  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  ?  When,  on  the  principle  above  stated,  the 
salaries  of  all  other  classes  are  being  reduced — when  the  profits  of  the  mer- 
chant are  cut  down  to  almost  nothing — -when  the  laborer  is  working  for  a 
mere  pittance  under  the  general  paralysis  of  trade  incident  to  the  period 
through  which  we  are  passing — when  all  ranks  of  society  are  borne  down  by 
the  heavy  burdens  of  taxation  that  always  follow  long  and  destructive  wars — ■ 
does  the  memorialist  suppose  that  his  class  alone  is  to  be  not  only  exempt 
from  all  pecuniary  loss,  but  that  its  compensation  is  to  be  increased  by  receiv- 
ing just  as  many  dollars  now  as  when  these  dollars  were  worthless  than  two- 
thirds  their  present  value  ?  If  he  does  will  he  inform  us  by  what  law  of  jus- 
tice he  makes  good  his  claim?" 

Such,  Mr.  Editor,  are  some  of  the  arguments  that  might  have  been  used 
by  a  member  of  the  City  Council  of  Buffalo  to  the  remonstrance  of  the  me- 
moralist  against  a  reduction  of  salaries. 

These  points  might  be  still  further  enforced  by  illustrations  drawn  from  a 
whole  line  of  facts  and  figures  that  make  up  a  large  part  of  our  history  during 
the  last  fifteen  years. 


From  what  I  have  written,  let  none  of  your  readers  jump  at  the  illogical 
conclusion  that  I  am  in  favor  of  a  reduction  of  salaries  based  upon  any  ground 
of  niggardly  economy.  From  the  stand-point  I  occupy,  I  can  hardly  be  igno- 
rant of  the  teacher's  claims  or  indifferent  to  his  interests.  My  purpose  is  to 
show  that  the  reasons  which  have  led  every  municipality  to  consider  this  ques- 
tion of  adjustment  are  based  upon  equity,  and  rest  upon  foundations  as  solid 
as  the  multiplication  table. 

I  thought  that  my  communication  might  break  up  the  monotony  that  is  too 
apt  to  mark  the  discussions  in  journals  devoted  to  a  single  interest.  In  a  fu- 
ture article,  I  may,  with  your  permission,  make  some  comments  upon  the  ar- 
guments presented  by  the  memorialist  in  his  paper  read  before  the  Common 
Council  of  Buffalo.  Equity. 

Lynn,  Mass. 


A  JAPANESE  LETTER. 

KKAWAMURA,  S.  Chinda,  J.  Nasu,  and  A.  Sota  have  entered  Asbury 
t  University  for  the  course.  They  prepared  for  college  under  John  Ing 
and  wife  in  their  native  country,  Japan.  The  following  very  entertaining  let- 
ter describing  their  journey  from  Japan,  written  by  one  of  their  number,  ap- 
pears in  the  Greencastle  Banner. 

"On  the  second  of  July  we  left  our  homes  for  Tokio,  bidding  farewell  to 
our  family  folks,  not  without  bitter  feeling,  for  five  or  six  years'  parting. 
Some  of  our  friends  dismissed  us  to  Amorio,  a  seaport  55  miles  from  our 
homes.  For  it  is  our  custom  to  dismiss  friends  going  far  away.  Well,  our 
trip  through  Japan  to  Tokio,  over  400  miles,  was  done  sometimes  on  horse- 
back and  sometimes  on  shank's  pony,  where  jinrikisha,  (a  vehicle  drawn  by  a 
man)  was  hired  out  by  the  march  of  volunteers  to  the  southern  war,  but  chief- 
ly by  the  alone  named  vehicle,  It  is  two-wheeled  vehicle,  drawn  by  a 
man,  by  pushing  forward  two  long  arms  in  front,  and  is  usually  accommoda- 
ted for  one  person,  but  sometimes  for  two.  The  greatest  velocity  where  the 
road  is  level  may  be  calculated  at  4  or  5  miles  an  hour,  and  the  charge  for  a 
mile  varies  from  2  to  3  cents.  But  the  charge  for  night  or  rainy  time  is  to  be 
increased  by  fifty  per  cent.  We  traveled  only  in  the  day  times,  and  arrived 
at  Tokio  on  the  15th  ult.  We  stopped  there  ten  days  waiting  the  mail  ship 
and  preparing  the  things  for  our  further  journey.  You  know  Tokio  is  the 
capital  city  of  our  empire,  and  contains  over  two  millions  of  people.  There 
we  have  a  long  street  called  Ginza,  built  after  foreign  style  out  of  stone  or 
brick,  usually  two  stories  high.  This  and  other  streets  of  Tokio  are  crowded 
with  people  and  great  numbers  of  carriages  and  jinrikisha.  Well,  we  can  not 
stay  here  any  longer.  Let  us  go  on.  On  the  25th,  7  A.  M.,  we  left  Tokio  for 
Yokohama,  (one  of  the  treaty  ports).  The  distance  between  these  places  is 
about  twenty  miles.  Here  we  have  a  railway,  which  is  the  first  constructed 
line  of  railroad  in  Japan.  About  2  o'clock  p.  M.  we  got  on  board  of  the 
Gaelic,  a  mail  ship  belonging  to  O.  O.  S.  S.  C.  She  contained  over  300 
Chinese  laborers,  and  some  European  passengers.  In  that  steamer  there  are 
four  classes,  1st  and  2nd  classes  and  European  and  Chinese  steerage  passage. 
We  came  over  in  the  fourth  one.  It  is  a  large  dark  room  full  of  people,  and 
the  air  being  impure  we  had  to  keep  ourselves  on  deck  as  long  as  we  could. 
It  was  very  hard  times  for  us.  Well,  she  left  the  harbor  of  Yokohama  about 
10  P.  M.,  six  hours  later  than  the  expressed  time,  the  time  being  required  for  tak- 
ing tea  cargo  on  board,  and  she  took  north- east  course  by  east  up  to  49  deg. 
north  latitude,  and  south-east  down  to  San  Francisco,  where  we  arrived  on 
the  loth  inst.,  4  P.  M.,  after  a  long  and  tiresome  voyage  of  17  days.  We  are 
very  happy  to  say  that  none  of  us  got  what  is  called  seasickness.  You  can 
imagine  how  our  heart  beat  with  joy  when  we  caught  the  first  sight  of  land 
in  our  horizon.  Indeed,  everybody  rushed  on  deck  to  witness  it  with  his  own 
eyes.  After  a  while  we  passed  the  famous  Golden  Gate  and  came  in  view  of 
San  Francisco.  There  we  were  struck  by  the  grand  and  splendid  view  of  the 
city.  Immense  buildings  being  seen  amidst  the  dark  smoke  of  factories.  When 
our  ship  came  to  the  wharf  one  Japanese  came  on  board  to  meet  with  us.  He 
was  sent  from  Rev.  O.  Gibson,  D.  D.,  an  American  missionary  in  charge  of 
Chinese  Mission  in  San  Francisco,  to  whom  Dr.  Maclay,  a  missionary  in  Yok- 
ohama, had  written  a  letter  to  help  us  in  that  place.  That  Japanese  provided 
a  hotel  for  us  and  help  us  in  everything.  How  happy  we  were  to  have  met  such 
kind  friends  in  foreign  land.  We  spent  Saturday  and  Sunday  most  comforta- 
bly, meeting  with  four  other  Japanese  and  attending  Sabbath-school,  etc.  We 
left  the  above  named  place  13th,  8  A.  M.  We  were  much  pleased  to  travel 
over  land,  everything  which  came  in  view  being  new  to|  us,  wide  and  dry  des- 
erts, green  and  lovely  prairie,  long  and  handsome  iron  bridges,  wonderful 
and  well  devised  tunnel.  Well,  in  the  car  all  the  way  long  to  Galesburg  we 
had  an  earnest  Christian  brother  by  the  name  of  Geo.  H.  Mclacken,  who 
said  to  be  preparing  for  the  minister  of  Gospel.  He  used  to  pray  with  us  in 
the  car  morning  and  evening,  and  to  encourage  us  in  everything.  Oh,  we 
have  many  friends  in  the  wide  world  !  On  the  18th,  4  P.  M.,  we  arrived  at 
Chicago,  still  more  handsome  and  interesting  city  than  San  Francisco.  Soon 
we  called  on  Mr.  Thomas  Lord's  store,  who  is  the  cousin  of  Mrs.  Ing,  our  teach- 
er. He  took  us  to  Evanston  where  his  home  is.  We  spent  the  following  Sabbath 
there  with  him  and  attended  the  Sabbath-school  of  P.  C,  and  as  soon  as 
school  was  over  Mr.  Lord  introduced  us  to  the  whole  congregation.  Then 
the  superintendent  required  one  of  us  to  make  a  short  address,  how  we  came 
and  for  what  purpose,  etc.  And  then  one  of  us  rose  and  told  them  the  brief 
account  of  our  journey,  and  why.  we  came,  etc.  Then  the  whole  congregation 
rose  as  the  sign  of  welcome,  and  gentlemen  and  ladies  came  to  shake  us  by  the 
hand  very  friendly.  Oh,  you  can  imagine  how  one  would  feel  under  such 
circumstance.  On  Monday  morning  we  left  Evanston  and  took  10  o'clock 
train  from  Chicago,  and  on  arriving  La  Fayette  about  2  p.  M.,  our  train  being 
too  late  to  catch  the  next  train  for  Greencastle.  We  had  to  stay  there  one 
night.  Next  day,  21st,  Tuesday,  we  left  La  Fayette  8  A.  M.,  and  arrived  here 
safely  about  11  A.  M.,  after  a  long  journey  over  land  and  sea.       A.  SotA." 
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Illinois. 


SUPT.  SLADE,  of  St.  Clair  County,  sends  me  a  copy  of  the  Belleville  Dem- 
ocrat containing  his  report  of  the  result  of  the  examination  proposed  by 
Mr.  White  at  the  Champaign  meeting  of  the  State  Association,  and  ordered 
by  that  body.  I  present  a  few  extracts  :  Forty-one  schools  took  part  in  the 
examination.  These  schools  had  an  enrollment  of  seventeen  hundred  and  fif- 
ty, and  three  hundred  and  eighty-six  of  these  pupils  were  examined.  Forty- 
eight  pupils  missed  none  of  the  words  in  the  spelling  exercise.  Twenty-two 
did  not  fall  below  90  in  penmanship;  in  letter  writing  twenty-four  reach- 
ed 85,  while  in  arithmetic  twenty-five  were  marked  100.  Nineteen  papers  in 
each  branch  were  sent  to  the  State  Committee.  The  following  extracts  from 
the  letters  of  teachers  are  a  fair  indication  of  their  opinions  concerning  the 
value  of  this  examination  :  One  writes  :  "I  followed  the  directions  to  a  let- 
ter, but  the  time  for  arithmetic  was  too  short  for  my  school,  this  being  the  first 
examination  they  ever  took  part  in  or  ever  saw.  They  are  anxious  °to  try  it 
over  again.  This  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  The  authors  of  it  have 
my  best  wishes  for  its  success."  Another  :  "I  did  not  have  my  pupils  take 
part  in  the  examination  with  any  expectation  of  their  being  rewarded  in 
any  way  except  by  their  own  success.  I  did  it  because  I  thought  they  would 
be  encouraged,  as  I  believe  they  have  been,  although  they  have  a  rough  look- 
ing set  of  papers."  Another,  whose  pupils  were  excellent  in  spelling,  but  poor 
in  letter-writing  :  "I  '11  admit  this  examination  has  opened  my  eyes  to  a  new 
and  important,  but  fearfully  neglected  field  of  labor,  i.  e.,  Letter- Writing." 
The  average  standing  of  all  the  pupils  in  spelling  was.  77.8  per  cent,  which 
shows  that  the  average  number  of  words  missed  per  pupil  was  a  little  over 
four.  The  word  "kerosene"  seems  to  have  been  entirely  new  to  a  majority 
of  the  pupils,  as  indicated  by  the  originality  displayed  in  representing  its  seven 
elementary  sounds.  It  was  spelled  in  at  least  87  different  ways.  I  learn 
that  in  Alexander  county,  of  which  Cairo  is  the  principal  city,  the  majority  of 
the  pupils  attempting  to  spell  this  word  wrote  for  the  first  two  syllables  "Cai- 
ro" instead  of  "Kero."  Mr.  Slade  adds:  "A  similar  examination  should  be 
held  the  coming  year  for  the  following  reasons  :  (1)  With  the  experience  de- 
rived from  the  one  already  held,  another  can  be  conducted  with  less  labor  and 
better  results;  (2)  its  good  effects  will  be  augmented,  because  a  larger  num- 
ber will  participate  now  that  its  object  is  more  generally  understood*  and  (3) 
the  opportunity  for  comparing  the  results  of  the  two  examinations  will  be  of 
value  to  all  desirous  of  learning  what  our  schools  are  accomplishing  " 

The  Champaign  County  Fair,  like  many  others,  offered  premiums  for  school 
work  this  year.  Eight  schools  were  embraced  in  the  exhibit.  The  following 
account  is  taken  from  one  of  the  local  papers:  "Mr.  Lanning's  samples  ofhis° 
toncal  and  geographical  composition,  illustrated  with  maps,  as  well  as  his  ex- 
hibit in  penmanship  and  book-keeping,  seemed  to  us  to  denote  a  hi^h  decree 
of  attainment  on  the  part  of  his  pupils  and  careful  training  on  his  own  part 
He  was  fortunate  in  winning  six  of  the  premiums  given  for  educational  work' 
Verily  the  West  Side  School  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  principal.  Mr  De 
Bum  s  school  exhibit  consisted  of  neatly  bound  examination  manuscripts  in 
all  the  studies  above  named,  just  as  they  came  from  the  hands  of  his  pupils 
and  they  certainly  reflected  much  credit  on  him  and  them.  Their  composi- 
tions in  history,  language,  and  physiology,  together  with  their  maps  and  other 

^rUgi't  We?  that  they  had  had  very  careful  and  conscientious  training 
Although  he  made  no  special  effort  to  compete  for  premiums,  he  obtained  the 
most  important  of  them-that  for  language.  Mr.  Hays's  exhibit  was  very 
tastefully  gotten  up,  each  branch  of  study  being  bound  by  itself,  and  all  his 
volumes  displayed  in  a  neat  black-walnut  cabinet.  In  every  department  of 
study,  and  m  every  detail,  his  exhibit  bore  the  closest  scrutiny,  and  little  or  no 
fault  could  be  found  with  it.  His  samples  of  drawing  in  history,  botany,  ge- 
ography, etc.,  were  most  creditable  and  meritorious.  His  system  of  school  re- 
ports also  shows  a  careful  and  methodical  way  of  running  a  school.  He  won 
seven  out  of  the  fifteen  educational  premiums.  Miss  Abbie  Hall's  school  ex- 
hibit m  botany  was  very  full  and  meritorious,  embracing  no  samples  of 
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plants,  glued  upon  paper,  and  fully  and  correctly  described.  This  must  have 
been  a  work  of  time  and  patience,  and  she  was  very  properly  awarded  the  pre- 
mium for  it.  Her  school  papers  in  the  other  departments  were  full  and  com- 
plete. The  exhibit  of  J.  W.  Campbell  was  not  large,  but  it  was  decidedly 
meritorious,  all  his  papers  being  got  up  in  good  shape.  We  conclude  that 
Homer,  too,  is  fortunate  in  having  some  good  teachers.  Mr.  Wade  had  on 
exhibition  some  good  local  maps,  also  one  excellent  United  States  map  T  W 
Roneyhad  on  exhibition  some  good  maps  of  Europe,  North  America,  Illinois 
and  Champaign  County,  all  of  which  were  executed  by  his  pupils  in  their  reg- 
ular course  of  work."  s 


PERSONAL. 

Mr.  Branson  is  principal  of  the  Altona  schools  ;  Mr.  Roberts,  of  the  Watara 
schools;  Mr.  Kinney,  of  the  Victoria  schools;  Mr.  Harvey,  of  the  North  Ab- 
ingdon schools;  Mr.  McUanihan,  of  the  Knoxville  schools,  and  Mr  Hill  of 
the  Maquon  schools;  all  of  Knox  County.  Prof.  Houghman,  of  Upper  Al- 
ton, has  been  employed  as  principal  of  the  Grafton  schools.  He  has  two  as- 
sistants. G.  P.  Peddicord,  whc  made  a  first-class  success  at  Walnut 

takes  charge  of  the  Wyanet  schools.  Prof.  Towne,  formerly  of  Somonauk ' 

is  principal  of  the  Earlville  schools.  The  Mahomet  schools  are  under  the 

supervision  of  Mr.  Crayne.  The  principal  of  the  Sidney  township  High 

School  is  Prof.  Starr,  formerly  at  Bement.    J.  Betzer  is  principal  of  the  town 

school.  Prof.  C.  M.  Taylor  has  been  offered  and  has  accepted  the  position 

of  principal  of  the  east  Danville  public  school.  T.  C.  Eiler  is  principal  of 

the  Tower  Hill  schools.  We  have  it  from  reliable  authority  that  Mr.  Eiler  is 
building  up  an  excellent  graded  school.  He  begins  his  second  year  with  flat- 
tering prospects.  The  Colorado  papers  are  full  of  the  opening  exercises  of 

their  State  University.  Dr.  Sewall's  address  was  published  in  full  in  several 
of  them.  The  paper  is  in  the  Doctor's  best  vein,  original,  beautiful,  forci- 
ble. It  discusses  in  no  uncertain  way  the  question  of  higher  education  and 
clearly  marks  the  road  in  which  the  young  university  should  walk  to  'reach 
success.  Could  the  genial  Doctor's  old  friends  get  hold  of  his  dexter  palm 
they  would  put  him  through  a  hand-shaking  that  would  lay  him  up  for  re- 
pairs. At  this  distance  they  can  only  wish  him  long  life,  and  success  to  the 
Colorado  University.  Mr.  Gove,  of  Denver,  with  many  other  prominent  citi- 
zens, was  present  and  delivered  brief  addresses.  The  event  was  one  of  great 
interest,  and  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  Colorado  Department  of  this  paper  for 
further  particulars. 
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JOHN  GORMAN  V.  DIST.  TWP.  HALE. — APPEAL  FROM  JONES  COUNTY. 

ON  the  26th  day  of  June,  1877,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  district  town- 
ship of  Hale  passed  the  following  lesolution:  "Resolved—  That  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  and  the  repeating  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  at  the  opening 
ol  school,  is  a  privilege  that  belongs  to  the  several  teachers  to  act  upon  as  they 
may  see  proper,  and  all  pupils  in  attendance  at  time  of  such  exercises  are 
bound  to  maintain  good  order,  and  if  required  by  the  teacher  must  close  their 
books  during  such  exercises,  provided  the  teacher  does  not  make  any  com- 
ments upon  the  same ;  and  when  such  rules  are  violated  the  sub-director  is 
hereby  authorized  to  expel  such  pupils  as  violate  these  rules." 

The  children  of  John  Gorman,  attending  one  of  the  schools  of  the  township 
were  accustomed  to  keep  their  books  open  and  quietly  study  during  the  usual' 
morning  opening  exercises.  On  the  morning  of  the  second  of  July,  the  teacher 
read  a  note  from  the  sub-director,  stating  that  scholars  should  obey  the  regulation, 
or  be  expelled.  At  two  o'clock  of  the  same  day  they  were  expelled.  John 
Gorman  appealed  to  the  county  superintendent,  who  reversed  the  action  of 
the  board,  declaring  the  expulsion  illegal.  From  his  decision,  the  board 
through  their  president,  appealed  to  this  department. 

Section  1764,  School  Laws  of  1876,  is  as  follows:  "The  Bible  shall  not  be 
excluded  from  any  school  or  institution  in  this  state,  nor  shall  any  pupil  be  re- 
quired to  read  it  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  parent  or  guardian." 

The  latter  portion  certainly  means  a  reading  for  the  purpose  of  understand- 
ing, hence  requiring  the  hearing  with  attention  is  covered  by  the  meaning  of 
the  words  to  read,  in  the  section  quoted  above.  And  we  hold  that,  undcrlhis 
statute,  no  scholar  can  be  compelled  to  participate  in  any  form  of  worship  or 
act  of  devotion,  which  is  contrary  to  the  expressed  wishes  of  his  parent  or 
guardian.  It  follows,  then,  that  it  is  not  an  offense  for  the  scholar  to  decline 
to  engage  in,  or  give  attention  to  any  act  of  devotion,  if  so  guided  either  by 
his  own  convictions,  or  by  the  wish  of  his  parent  or  guardian. 

The  rule  of  the  board  requiring  closing  of  books  and  giving  attention  vio- 
lates the  intention  of  the  statute,  and  hence  is  not  a  legitimate  rule. 

In  a  late  decision,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  gives  the  causes  for 
expulsion  from  school  as  follows :  "School  directors  can  expel  pupils  only  for 
disobedient,  refractory,  or  incorrigibly  bad  conduct,after  alfother  means  have 
failed.  Expulsion  is  not  designed  as  a  means  of  punishment."  Common 
School,  October,  1876,  p.  127. 

The  appellants  rest  their  case  on  section  1756:  "He  (the sub-director)  shall 
have  power,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  president  of  the  board  of  directors, 
to  dismiss  any  pupil  from  the  schools  in  his  sub-district  for  gross  immorality, 
or  for  persistent  violation  of  the  regulations  of  the  school  *  *  *."  But  if' 
as  we  have  assumed,  the  regulation  of  the  board  was  illegitimate,  such  rule 
cannot  be  enforced. 

The  evidence  in  this  case  shows  that  the  children,  during  the  time  of  opening 
exercises,  did  not  in  any  way  disturb  others,  nor  otherwise  interfere  with  the 
good  order  of  the  school.  While  voluntary  presence  at  religious  exercises 
might  require  more  of  them  than  a  forced  one,  scholars  cannot  be  debarred 
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irom  the  privilege  of  quietly  sitting  in  the  school  room  during  the  devotional 
exercises. 

For  the  reasons  above  given,  the  decision  of  the  county  superintendent  is 
hereby  affirmed.  C.  W.  von  Coelln,  Supt.  Public  Inst. 

Signed  by  instruction,  Ira  C.  Kling,  Deputy. 
DesMoines,  Sept.  4,  1877. 


Minnesota. 


A MOST  successful  institute  was  held  at  Litchfield  for  the  week  commen- 
cing Aug.  20.  Supt.  Burt  announces  a  teachers'  institute  at  Hutchin- 
son, Oct.  29.  The  circular  bearing  the  notice  starts  off  with  these  impressive 
sentences:  "While  the  letter  of  our  school  law  does  not  command  attend- 
ance, its  spirit  requires  great  exertion  to  that  end.  Our  schools  are  passing 
into  the  hands  of  the  class  of  teachers  who  possess  enough  of  resolution  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  aids  to  improvement  offered  by  our  state  institutes. 
Teachers  habitually  neglecting  these  will  soon  find  themselves  dropped  out  of 
the  number  employed,  or  left  for  third  rate  districts,  as  unprogressive  as  them- 
selves." Miss  Addie  A.  Sargent,  a  graduate  of  Ripon  College,  Wis.,  has 

been  chosen  assistant  in  the  Minnesota  Academy.    She  enjoys&an  excellent 

reputation  as  a  teacher  of  experience.  Samuel  H.  Baker,  B.  A.,  who  was 

graduated  from  Syracuse  University  at  the  last  commencement,  has  accepted  a 
proposition  from  the  trustees  of  the  academy  at  Owatonna,  Minn.,  to  become 
its  principal.  He  is  well  qualified  to  be  very  successful  in  his  new  field.  He 
was  graduated  with  high  honors,  and  besides  being  liberally  educated,  he  has 
excellent  executive  abilities.  D.  D.  Merrill,  who  has  the  contract  for  sup- 
plying the  schools  of  this  state  with  cheap  text-books,  sends  out  the  following 
maniiesto:  To  School  District  Trustees  :  I  have  selected  and  secured  supe° 
rior  text-books  from  the  publications  of  some  of  the  longest  established  and 
most  reliable  publishing  houses  in  the  country.  A  large  part  of  these  books 
have  been  submitted  to  the  text-book  commission  for  their  consideration. 
Owing  to  important  engagements  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, the  session  of  the  board  was  adjourned  until  the  24th  inst.,  at  which 
time  it  is  expected  nearly  the  whole  of  the  state  text-book  series  will  be  ap- 
proved, and  the  books  soon  ready  for  use.  Although  some  of  the  publishers 
have  made  strenuous  efforts  to  secure  introduction  of  books  in  opposition  to 
the  law,  yet  the  lowest  prices  they  offer  are  still  from  10  to  45  per  cent  higher 
than  the  state  prices.  I  wish  also  to  call  your  attention  to  the  "Minnesota,  its 
Geography,  History,  and  Resources,"  by  Miss  E.  A.  Wheeler,  late  of  the  Wi- 
nona Normal  School.  This  is  a  very  valuable  work,  and  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  scholar.  Samples  will  be  sent  upon  the  receipt  of  57  cents. 
"The  Natural  Method  of  Penmanship,"  by  Prof.  C.  C.  Curtiss,  of  Minneapo- 
lis, is  considered  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  books,  superior  to  any 
other  system.  There  are  only  six  books  in  the  series.  The  books  will  be 
supplied  free  of  expense  at  ten  cents  each.  By  all  means  get  the  best.  Re- 
spectfully, D.  D.  Merrill,  State  Text-book  Contractor.  The  city  school 

board  of  Faribault,  at  their  last  meeting,  decided  against  reengaging  Prof. 
McNaughton  as  school  superintendent  for  another  year,  by  a  vote  of  three  to 

two.  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Faribault,  opened  on  the  13th  inst.    We  learn  that 

the  prospect  is  good  for  a  very  large  attendance  the  coming  term.  The  corps 
of  teachers  will  remain  nearly  as  before.  Shattuck  School  also  opened  the 
same  date  with  a  full  attendance.  Lieut.  H.  C.  Danes  has  been  appointed 
commandant  of  the  military  school.  Mr.  Supplee  leaves,  and  Mr.  Pyle,  of 
Minneapolis,  takes  his  place  in  the  department  of  English  literature.  The 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind  Institution  opened  on  the  13th.  The  teachers 
remain  about  the  same.  Miss  E.  D.  Clapp  takes  the  place  of  Miss  Pietrowski 
in  the  Blind  department.    The  public  schools  opened  on  Monday,  the  17th. 


Nebraska. 

IN  the  matter  of  the  University  building,  it  was  finally  decided  that  it 
could  be  repaired,  so  as  to  make  a  safe  and  substantial  building,  by  put- 
ting in  a  new  foundation  and  making  a  few  unimportant  repairs  in  the  super- 
structure. The  contract  was  immediately  let  to  a  Chicago  firm,  and  the  work 
is  now  progressing  rapidly.    The  opening  of  the  fall  term  was  postponed  till 

Oct.  2.  The  Normal  School  opened  on  the  5th  inst.  with  the  same  faculty 

as  last  year,  except  Mrs.  Curry  in  place  of  Miss  Bell.  Prof.  Worley,  of  the 
musical  department,  held  a  very  successful  convention  at  Falls  City  last  month. 
The  music  used  consisted  of  advance  sheets  from  the  Professor's  new  singing 
book  now  in  press.    It  was  voted  to  hold  another  convention  at  the  same 

place  one  year  from  that  time.  A  large  number  of  institutes  have  been 

held  during  the  summer.  Besides  the  state  institutes  at  Grand  Island  and 
Plattsmouth,  one  of  the  most  important  was  the  one  held  at  Lincoln  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Jones,  assisted  by  Prof.  McKenzie  and  Supt.  Lamb.  It  was 
in  session  three  weeks  and  had  an  average  attendance  of  about  60.  A  tuition 
fee  of  one  dollar  provided  a  fund  sufficient  to  defray  expenses,  including  a 
small  compensation  to  the  instructors.  The  examination  at  the  close  was  con- 
ducted by  the  State  Superintendent,  who  issued  state  certificates  to  quite  a 
number  of  teachers,  but  not  having  the  list  at  hand  we  cannot  give  their 
names.    Prof.  Jones  deserves  credit  for  his  enterprise  and  good  management, 

and  we  hope  he  may  be  encouraged  to  make  a  similar  effort  next  summer.  

We  had  the  pleasure  of  assisting  Supt.  Grantham  in  a  two  weeks'  county  in- 
stitute at  Crete.  Among  our  co-workers  were  Prof.  P.  R.  Eycke,  late  of 
Ohio;    Prof.    Burke,    of  Wisconsin;    Mr.     Healey,   of    Saline  county, 
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and  Messrs.  Weaverling  and  George,  of  Gage.  The  attendance  was  not 
large,  but  the  teachers  were  intelligent  and  interested,  as  they  always  are  at 

Crete.  Prof.  J.  L.  Rhodes  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Gcehring,  of  Beatrice,  conducted 

a  successful  institute  at  Hebron  last  month.  State  Superintendent  Thomp- 
son has  been  very  busy  this  summer.  In  addition  to  office  work,  and  a  large 
amount  of  institute  work,  he  has  made  a  trip  to  the  East,  stopping  on  the  way 
to  deliver  an  address  before  the  National  Association  at  Louisville.    He  is 

also  advertised  for  an  agricultural  address  at  Seward  this  month.  Hon. 

Frank  Welsh,  our  M.  C,  having  appointed  a  board  of  examiners  to  select  a 
candidate  for  appointment  to  a  cadetship  at  West  Point,  the  examination  was 
held  in  Lincoln  last  week.  Fifteen  young  men  competed  for  the  position,  of 
whom  Lucius  M.  Wakely,  of  Omaha,  John  T.  Rush,  of  Lincoln,  and  John 
H  Leonard,  of  Omaha,  ranked  the  highest,  and  were  so  nearly  equal  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  for  the  board  to  decide  which  was  first.  After 
reexamining  the  papers  with  great  care,  it  was  finally  awarded  to  Wakely, 

who  is  a  son  of  Judge  Wakely,  one  of  the  ablest  of  Nebraska  lawyers.  

Regent  Fifield,  who  is  also  Moderator  of  the  Kearney  School  Board,  shows 
an  interest  in  the  public  schools  which  is  rare  among  members  of  school 
boards.  These  officers,  serving  without  pay,  are  not  apt  to  assume  any  re- 
sponsibilities beyond  those  actually  required  by  law.  But  Mr.  Fifield  keeps 
open  office  one  hour  every  Monday  to  give  information  about  the  schools, 
and  in  many  other  ways  exercises  a  salutary  directing  influence  over  trie- 
schools,  which  is  very  valuable  to  the  community.    Would  we  had  more  such 

school  officers  in  the  state.  Doane  College  opened  on  the  5th  inst.,  with 

about  60  students.  The  Fairbury  schools  opened  the  first  week  in  Septem- 
ber under  their  new  principal,  Prof.  P.  R.  Eycke.  Brownville,  with  her  ac- 
customed enterprise,  has  secured  the  services  of  ex-State  Supt.  McKenzie,  as 
principal  of  schools.  Prof.  McKenzie  taught  in  Brownville  years  ago,  and 
will  undoubtedly  find  it  a  pleasant  field  of  labor  after  his  long  public  service. 


Wisconsin, 


THE  report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Sta'e  University  is  published  in 
The  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  and  occupies  three  and  a  half  columns 
ol  that  paper.  The  report  is  a  discriminating  one.  It  speaks  in  high  terms 
of  the  Faculty  and  of  the  results  of  their  labors  as  exhibited  in  examinations. 
It  ventures  some  slight  criticisms,  and  suggests  that  additional  equipments  are 
needed  for  various  departments.    It  discusses  "co-education,"  and  arrives  at 

conclusions  on  that  subject  which  will  not  probably  gain  universal  assent.  

The  State  Journal  speaks  of  Dr.  A.  L.  Chapin,  of  Beloit,  as  "one  of  the 
very  excellent  men  of  the  state,  having  few  if  any  equals  as  a  college  presi- 
dent anywhere."  We  are  in  receipt  of  the  course  of  instruction,  recently 

adopted  by  the  board  of  education,  syllabus  of  work  for  the  lower  grades, 
and  list  of  teachers,  for  the  La  Crosse  public  schools.  Judged  by  these  pa- 
pers, we  should  say  that  the  schools  are  well  organized.  The  present  fresh- 
man class  of  the  University  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  that  school,  num- 
bering 137.  Probably  100  will  complete  the  course.  Prest.  W.  C.  Whit- 
ford,  of  Milton  College,  has  received  the  nomination  for  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  on  the  Republican  ticket.  He  was  nominated  by  a  vote  of 
144  to  Willan!  H.  Chandler  122.  Mr.  Chandler  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention, and,  as  we  are  told,  advocated  the  nomination  of  Prest.  Whitford. 
Prest.  Whitford  has  been  long  identified  with  the  educational  interests  of  the 
state,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  oppose  a  uniformity  of  text-books,  several 
years  ago,  when  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature.  Dr.  Steele,  of 
Appleton,  is  the  candidate  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  on  the 
Greenback  ticket,  and  Dr.  Carhart  on  the  Prohibition  ticket.  W.  W.  Free- 
man has  resigned  the  position  of  principal  of  the  schoo.s  at  Black  River 
Falls,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  by  the  board.  After  stating  his  reasons 
in  a  letter  to  the  board,  he  says  :    "Therefore  I  have  decided  to  withdraw  my 

name  and  let  discord  do  its  damage  with  no  agency  of  mine."  Mr.  A.  J. 

Voliand,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  a  graduate  of  the  Michigan  State  University, 
has  been  engaged  as  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Platteville  State  Normal 
School.  He  is  heartily  recommended  by  Prest.  Angell,  Profs.  Frieze,  D'Ooge, 
and  Cocker.  The  Sheboygan  Times  publishes  a  list  of  public  schoolteach- 
ers of  that  city  for  the  coming  year.  Prof.  Harvey  continues  as  principal. 
 T.  C.  Richmond,  of  Green,  has  been  re-nominated  for  county  superin- 
tendent. At  the  late  session  of  the  Kenosha  County  Teachers'  Association, 

Supt.  Hosea  Barnes  was  unanimously  elected  President.  The  Kenosha 

County  Institute  seems  to  have  been  generally  satisfactory  to  all.  By  invita- 
tion of  Dr.  Everhardt,  the  members  of  the  institute  visited  Kemper  Hall. 
One  gentleman,  who  has  traveled  extensively,  said  that  no  other  school  in 
Wisconsin  could  boast  of  such  beautiful  grounds.  Ex-Supt.  Flett  was  the 
recipient  of  two  volumes  entitled  "The  Poets  of  England"  and  the  "Poets  of 

America."      Prof.  Salisbury  was  heartily  received  by  the  teachers.  The 

following  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hoxie,  editor  of  the  Evansville  Citizen: 
"We  passed  a  couple  of  Mr.  West's  school  marms  on  our  way  to  dinner,  Mon- 
day, and  at  once  recognized  them  to  be  girls  from  the  country.  Some  dis- 
tance before  we  approached  them,  the  first  stepped  in  the  rear  of  the  second 
and  left  nearly  or  quite  one  half  of  the  walk  unobstructed.  The  circumstance 
was  so  unusual  that  we  made  a  note  of  it  in  this  wise." 


Educational  News. 


Colorado. — The  Boulder  News  of  the  7th  inst,  contains  an  elaborate  re- 
port of  the  dedication  and  inaugural  ceremonies  of  the  New  State  University, 
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which  occurred  at  Boulder  the  5th  inst.  Boulder  City  was  first  settled  in  the 
fall  of  1858.  The  best  building  of  the  town  in  i860,  a  year  before  a  legisla- 
ture had  ever  assembled  in  the  territory,  was  a  school  house.  On  the  7th  of 
November,  1861,  the  territorial  legislature  passed  an  act  locating  the  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado  at  Boulder  City,  and  providing  for  fifteen  trustees.  In  1 87 1 
fifty-two  acres  of  land  were  deeded  to  the  trustees  for  University  grounds.  In 
1874  the  legislature  voted  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  for  the  University,  on 
condition  that  the  people  of  Boulder  would  donate  an  equal  amount.  This 
they  did  through  the  energetic  efforts  of  Marinus  G.  Smith,  who,  for  his  zeal  in 
the  matter,  won  the  honorable  name  of  "University  Smith."  The  first  binding 
of  the  University  was  then  constructed.  It  is  81x112  feet  on  the  ground,  and 
four  stories  high.  The  basement  is  of  stone.  The  constitution  of  the  state, 
adopted  in  1876,  provided  for  the  election  of  six  University  Regents,  which 
were  elected  at  the  general  election  in  that  year.  The  Regents  elected  Dr. 
Joseph  A.  Sewall,  of  Normal,  111.,  the  first  President  of  the  University,  and  J. 
E.  Dow,  of  Peoria,  111.,  the  first  professor.  President  SewalPs  inaugural  ad- 
dress was  a  plain  presentation  of  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  a 
true  university  must  rest.  The  day  was  one  of  general  rejoicing  in  Boulder, 
and  the  interest  manifested  by  the  citizens  throughout  the  state  in  this  important 
educational  movement  indicates  a  healthy  sentiment  among  the  people,  which 
is  sure  to  secure  for  the  "Centennial  State"  an  efficient  and  thorough  system 
of  public  education.  Quite  a  large  number  of  students  are  already  in  atten- 
dance at  the  University. 

Illinois. — Rev.  Martin  E.  Cady,  A.  M.,  has  taken  charge  of  the  Jennings 
Seminary  at  Aurora.  The  fall  term  opened  the  19th  inst.  The  rates  of  board 
and  tuition  have  been  made  much  lower  than  ever  before,  and  some  special 

inducements  are  offered  for  attendance  this  term.  Illinois  College  opened 

September  13  with  an  attendance  nearly  double  that  of  last  year. 

INDIANA — The  High  School  at  Indianapolis  is  in  a  most  flourishing 
condition;  the  attendance  reaches  about  500.  The  salary  of  the  Principal, 
Prof.  J.  B.  Roberts,  was  reduced  with  the  others  last  summer,  but  the  board 

has  recently  restored  it  without  solicitation.  The  question  of  admitting 

colored  pupils  to  the  public  schools  of  Evansville  is  puzzling  the  people  of 
that  place  considerably. 

Iowa. — The  Davenport  Gazette  contains  the  sad  announcement  of  the  death 
of  the  third  and  only  child — a  daughter — of  Prin.  J.  M.  DeArmond,  the  state 
editor  of  the  Weekly.  "The  child  was  only  an  infant,  four  months  old,  in 
whom  the  hearts  of  the  parents  were  bound  up  with  particular  intensity  of  de- 
votion, because  of  previous  bereavements."  An  unusually  large  number  of 

ladies  are  entering  the  college  at  Gnnnell  this  year,  also  of  young  men  in  the 
lower  departments. 

Michigan. — Prof.  Alvin  Wilsey  has  accepted  the  position  of  teacher  of  mu- 
sic in  the  public  schools  of  Ann  Arbor.  School-teachers  are  scarce  in 

Saugatuck.  The  institute  tax  011  certificates  prevents  many  from  being  ex- 
amined who  have  not  engaged  schools,  though  there  is  no  charge  for  exami- 
nation, and  the  certificate  need  not  be  taken  until  the  school  is  engaged.  Mr. 
W.  P.  Sutton  is  principal  of  the  village  schools. 

Minnesota. — More  than  ioo  pupils  are  in  attendance  at  the  St.  Cloud 

Normal,  and  about  50  in  the  Model  Department.  At  the  late  meeting  of 

the  Minnesota  Educational  Association  the  following  resolutions  on  the  school 
text-book  law  were  adopted  with  but  one  negative  vote :  "Resolved,  That  while 
we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  state  in  detail  our  objection  to  the  law,  we  do 
unhesitatingly  declare  that  it  not  only  unnecessarily  contravenes  well  estab- 
lished laws  of  trade,  but  that  it  is  sumptuary  in  its  character  and  antagonistic 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  genius  of  American  institutions.  Second — 
While  we  are  opposed  to  the  law  because  of  the  great  principles  which  it 
practically  subverts,  we  also  deem  it  our  duty  to  express  our  disapprobation  of 
it  in  consequence  of  its  impracticability.  It  has  no  sound  financial  basis,  and 
an  attempt  to  carry  out  its  provisions  will  in  all  probability  result  in  the  repu- 
diation of  claims  and  loss  to  the  state  treasury.  Third— While  we  respectful- 
ly express  our  disapprobation  of  the  law,  we  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that 
we  impeach  neither  the  wisdom  nor  the  motives  of  the  Legislature  enacting 
it,  but  exercise  the  right  which  we  possess  as  citizens  and  teachers  to  express 
our  judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  case  just  as  we  would  upon  any  question 
which  now  agitates  the  public  mind.  Fourth — As  our  school  officers  are  and 
will  continue  to  be  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  uncertainty  which  prevades 
the  public  mind  in  regard  to  the  performance  of  their  duties ;  as  our  schools 
are  seriously  hindered  in  consequence  of  want  of  books,  which  evil  must 
necessarily  become  more  aggravated  until  some  solution  is  reached  ;  and  fi- 
nally, as  we  believe  the  law  to  be  wrong  in  principle  and  impracticable  in  op- 
eration, we  respectfully  ask  your  Legislature  at  its  ensuing  session  to  repeal 
it  unconditionally,  and  reimburse  the  contractor,  Mr.  Merrill,  as  far  as  equity 
requires,  for  expenses  incurred  in  seeking  to  carry  out  its  provisions." 

Wisconsin. — F.  O.  Burdick  is  in  charge  at  Geneva.  His  assistants  are 
Louisa  Mclntyre,  Carry  Gray,  Mary  Wheeler,  Libbie  Burton,  Clara  Stephens. 
 About  seventy-five  students  are  in  attendance  at  the  Wayland  Acade- 
my at  Beaver  Dam. 


CHICAGO  NOTES. 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  was  held  the  13th  instant. 
W.  K.  Sullivan  was  reelected  President  of  the  Board.  W.  II.  Wells 
elected  Vice  President.  Duane  Doty  was  elected  Superintendent  of  Schools 
by  eleven  votes — one  being  cast  for  Mr.  Pickard,  one  for  Mr.  Wells,  and  two 
blank.  Mr.  E.  C.  Delano  was  elected  Assistant  Superintendent  by  a  unani- 
mous vote.  The  following  resolution  and  motion  were  adopted  unanimously  : 
"Resolved,  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  whose  duty 


it  shall  be  to  prepare  a  testimonial  to  be  presented  to  our  late  Superintendent, 
Professor  J.  L.  Pickard,  expressing  our  high  appreciation  of  his  eminent  ser- 
vices to  the  school  system  of  Chicago  during  his  long  term  of  nearly  fifteen 
years,  of  our  unqualified  respect  for  his  character  as  a  gentleman  and  scholar, 
and  assuring  him  that  our  good  will  shall  follow  him  into  whatever  sphere  of 
usefulness  he  may  be  directed.  Moved,  That  such  testimonial,  when  prepared 
and  signed  by  the  said  committee,  shall  be  handed  to  the  President,  and  with 
his  signature,  be  presented  by  him  to  Professor  Pickard."  The  committees  on 
Central  High  School  and  Division  High  Schools  were  consolidated,  also,  the 
committees  on  Drawing  and  Painting.  Superintendent  Doty  reported  that  the 
public  schools  had  opened  this  school  year  with  42,000  pupils.  Of  these,  32,575 
were  in  the  primary  school  department,  8,000  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  1,- 
425  in  the  high  schools.  There  were  785  teachers  doing  duty  in  the  day 
schools ;  the  aggregate  of  their  salaries  for  the  year  would  be  $520,000,  or  an 
average  of  $662  each.  The  pupils  studying  Greek  were  82;  Latin,  655; 
German,  2,150 ;  taking  drawing,  22,500;  taking  singing,  35,000.  The  even- 
ing schools  opened  Monday  evening,  and  Wednesday  night  there  were  1,099 
in  attendance,  and  49  teachers  at  work.  The  schools  opened  pleasantly  in 
every  part  of  the  city,  and  the  membership  was  over  2,000  in  excess  of  the 
average  membership  of  last  year. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Newbury  estate  is  to  be  divided  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
legal  steps  are  complied  with.  About  $2,500,000  of  the  estate  is  devised  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  public  library  in  this  city.  The  in- 
come from  the  amount  to  be  invested  will  surpass  that  of  any  public  library  in 
the  country,  not  excepting  the  Boston  Public  Library,  or  the  amount  annually 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  Congressional  Library. 
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Many  inquiries  having  been  made  of  us  respecting  the  "Western  Bureau  of 
Education,"  which  is  managed  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Klein,  at  170  Clark  street,  Chi- 
cago, and  a  few  respecting  such  agencies  in  general,  we  will  say  that  such  an 
agency  if  rightly  conducted,  is  an  excellent  means  of  serving  both  teachers 
and  boards  in  making  engagements  for  teaching.  Mr.  Klein  has  had  a  fair 
amount  of  patronage,  and  his  success  has  thus  far  been  in  proportion  to  his 
patronage.  With  increased  facilities  he  could  do  more  efficient  service  for 
both  teachers  and  boards,  and  he  is  intending,  as  soon  as  his  business  de- 
mands it,  to  devote  more  personal  attention  to  it.  In  order  to  render  such  an 
agency  effective,  the  whole  time  of  at  least  one  competent  person  is  required, 
and  lie  must  make  it  his  business  to  find  places  for  the  applicants,  and  imme- 
diately supply  such  teachers  as  are  needed  by  school  boards.  He  must  be  a  man 
of  excellent  judgment,  good  scholarship,  extensive  personal  acquaintance,  and 
long  experience  in  teaching.  As  a  rule,  an  application  made  to  such  an 
agency  secures  scarcely  more  than  a  little  information  respecting  vacancies — 
possible  or  real,  though  now  and  then  a  teacher  is  materially  assisted  in  pro- 
curing such  a  position  as  he  desires.  A  mistaken  notion  sometimes  enter 
an  applicant's  head  that  because  he  has  sent  in  his  application  and  paid  his  fee, 
the  bureau  is  therefore  under  obligations,  or  has  agreed  to  furnish  him  with  a 
position.  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd.  It  is  not  at  all  in  the  power  of  such 
bureau  to  locate  a  teacher — that  remains  entirely  with  the  board  of  education. 
If  the  teacher's  qualifications  and  the  salary  he  demands  are  not  satisfactory 
to  the  board,  the  agent  may  do  his  best  and  not  be  able  to  accomplish  anything  at 
all  for  the  teacher.  The  conduct  of  such  an  agency  cannot  be  successful  if  re- 
garded merely  as  a  pastime.  It  is  not  a  business  that  will  work  itself,  though 
it  may  seem  to  be,  and  there  is  a  good  demand  already  for  a  more  thorough 
and  efficient  work  of  this  kind  in  the  Northwest. 

The  Practical  Teacher. — The  encouragement  already  received  from 
teachers  and  county  superintendents  has  convinced  us  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  print  less  than  ten  thousand  copies  of  the  first  number.  Our  announcement, 
made  last  week,  has  elicited  a  hearty  response.  We  are  glad  to  receive  word 
from  all  interested.  Write  to  us  your  advice  or  suggestion  as  to  the  best  thing 
to  do  to  render  the  Teacher  just  what  is  needed.  Prof.  Phelps  urges  the 
maintenance  of  a  "Primary  Department."  This  we  shall  do  by  all  means. 
We  want  your  views,  and  your  contributions. 

— The  editor  of  our  culinary  department  says  that  the  "Buckeye  Cookery," 
mentioned  in  this  corner  a  few  weeks  ago,  is  the  best  text-book  for  the  novice 
in  cookery  yet  found. 

The  paper  comes  regularly  without  any  trouble,  and  is  a  welcome  visitor. — 
G.  M.  Walker,  Milwaukee. 

I  value  the  Weekly  very  highly. — Geo.  O.  Lovett,  Watseka,  111. 

Popular  Science  Monthly  and  Educational  Weekly,  two  of  the  very 
best  periodicals  of  their  class  in  the  country.  Every  teacher  should  have  the 
Weekly,  and  every  scholar  and  lover  of  scientific  intelligence  should  have 
the  Popular  Science  Monthly.  — Literary  Reporter. 

Our  teachers  like  the  Weekly,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  send  in  names  from 
time  to  time. — Supt.  S.  G.  Lamb,  Lancaster  County,  Neb. 

I  like  the  Weekly,  and  will  do  what  I  can  for  you  in  this  county. — Supt. 
Enoch  Myers,  Fulton  County,  Ind. 

The  binders  are  excellent.  I  shall  send  for  some  more  soon  to  bind  my 
monthlies. — Prof.  J.  B.  Roberts,  Indianapolis. 

I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  binders. — Prin.  J.  M.  White,  Carrollton,  Mo. 
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Philosophical  Apparatus 


E.  S.  RITCHIE  &  SONS,  Boston,  Mass., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

include  in  their  list  all  apparatus  or  the  practical  illustra- 
tion of  the 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCES. 
Their  catalogue  contains  testimonials  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished professors  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED. 

E.  S.  Ritchie  &  Sons  have  been  appointed  agents  by  J 
Browning,  London ;  Rudolph  Koenig  and  J.  Duboscq 
Paris,  makers  of  Optical,  Acoustic,  and  Electrical  Appa 
ratus;  and  Carl  Zeiss,  Jena,  maker  of  Microscopes,  and  re 
ceive  orders  from  schools  and  colleges  to  import  goods  Free 
of  Duty,  and  at  Manufacturers*  Prices. 

Ritchie's  Catalogue  of  Philsophical  Apparatus,  illustrated, 
price  15  cents,  sent  on  application.  (When  writing  please 
mention  this  journal.)  [ua] 

N.  H.  Edgerton, 

No.  924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 

SUCCESSOR  IN 

PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

TO  J.  W.  QUEEN  &  CO. 

PHYSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

Of  all  kinds  made  to  order. 
Sole  agent  in  America  for  the  celebrated 

MECHANICAL  MODELS 

Of  J.  SCHRCEDER,  of  Darmstadt. 


ALL  GOODS  GUARANTEED.   Send  for  catalogue.fua] 

ADVERTISING  ! 


^i.ooo  WORTH  FOR 


.50. 


ASTHMA 


The  cheapest  and  best  way  to  reach  readers  outside  of  the 
large  cities  is  by  using  one  or  more  of  our  six  lists  of  over 
1,000  newspapers,  divided  to  cover  different  sections  of  the 
country.  IVe  rkly  Circulation  over  600,000.  Advertise- 
ments received  for  one  or  more  lists.  For  catalogues  con- 
taining names  of  papers,  and  other  information,  and  for  es- 
timates, address  BEALS  &  FOSTER,  41  Park  Row  (Times 
Building),  New  York.  [In] 

D.  IANGELL'3  ASTHMA  AND 
CATARRH  REMEDY. 

"HavJnif  etrngKJeil  twenty  yeoni  botweon  flT3 
unit  doaih  with  ASTHMA,  I  experimented 
by  compounding  roots  1  and  borbfl  and  Inhaling! 
yifl  medicine.     1  fortunately  dlaroverod   a  aura 

Are  for  ASTHMA  and  CATARRH* 

Warranted  tMreltove  any  coao  or  Asthma  Iiy 
•tantly,  10  tlie  patient  can  ltd  down  to  alflojj* 
By  Tnafi,  $ftQO  Per  box,  '  AddrodB,  , 

D.  LANG  ELL,  Offiw  73  Artor  Bouso,  )Tow  TwL 

Or  Apflo  Graolf,  Ohio.  Bold  by  all  UrugeJaia* 

Prof.  Lodeman's  European  Party 

Will  leave  New  York  on  June  27th,  1878, 
For  London,  Paris,  the  Rhine,  Switzerland,  and  Germany. 

Terms — #400  and  $345  in  Gold. 
For  information  address  Prof.  A.  Lodeman,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

PULMONA 

is  beyond  comparison  the  best  remedy  for  the  cure  of  CON- 
SUMPTION (even  in  its  most  advanced  stages),  Asth- 
ma, Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  and  all  derangements  of  the 
NERVOUS  SYSTEM.  A  circular  containing  particulars 
0/ many  cases  successfully  treated,  full  advice  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  diseases  above  mentioned,  and  certificates  of 
actual  cures,  will  be  sent  free  by  mail  to  all  applicants.  Ad- 
dress OSCAR  G.  MOSES,  Sole  Proprietor,  18  Cortlandt 
Street,  New  York.  [In] 

~A  /T ENE ELYS'  BELLS, /or  Churches,  etc.,  known  to 
lyl     the  public  since   1826,  are   made  only  at  "  THE 
MENEELY  BELL  FO  UNDER  Y, ' '  West  Troy, 
N.Y.  New  Patent  Mountings.  Catalogues  free.  Noagencies 

FANCY  CARDS,  ten  styles,  with  your  name  in  gilt, 
15c.   Try  us.   Schell  Bros.,  Maiden,  N.  Y.  [In] 


50 


The  Practical  Teacher, 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL, 

Devoted  Exclusively  to  the  Practical  Work  of  the 
Schoolroom. 

Abounding  in  Hints,  Suggestions, 

Exercises,  Questions  and  Answers, 

Methods  of  Teaching,  Correspondence,  News,  Dialogues, 
Music,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  $1  PER  YEAR. 

Ten  cents  a  single  number*  Ten  numbers  will  consti- 
tute a  year.     In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  75  cents  a  year. 

The  Teacher  will  be  sent  regularly  to  all  who 
will  send  us  a  club  of  four  at  $1  each. 

The  first  number  will  appear  November  1,  1877. 
Subscriptions  received  from  this  date  by  the  publishers, 

S.  R.  WINCHELL  &  CO., 

 170  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO. 

A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co., 

2IJ  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago., 

Largest  manufacturers  of 

School, (  hurch  &  Office  Furniture 

triumph  of  every  kind. 

Slating  for  Blackboards 

ERASERS, 

Crayons,  Globes, 

Maps  and  Charts. 

jg®=-Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogues  ; 
SCHOOL  DESK,    also  "Guide  to  Church  Furnishing." 

ELOCUTION  SCIENTIFICALLY  TAUGHT. 

C  C  T-TAMTTT  Author  of  "  The  Science  of  Elocu- 
a.  o.  nflmihi,,  tion  „  anJ  Professor  of  English  Lit- 

crature,  Rhetoric,  and  Elocution, 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE, 

will  give  private  instruction  in  Vocal  Culture,  Reading, 
Speaking, and  Gesticulation.  Special  courses  for  ministers, 
lawyers  and  those  wishing  to  prepare  themselves  for  Pro- 
fessional, Readers  or  Instructors  of  Reading  in  Colleges 
and  High  Schools.  Send  fcr  circulars  containing  diagram 
of  the  principles  of  expression     Address  Jacksonville,  111. 

Agents'  Ollitle,3  mos.  lOcts.  James  P.  Scott.  G!l  Dearborn  Rt. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

/MPORTANT  TO  TEACHERS— Vie  want  reliable, 
wide-awake  men  and  women  in  every  neighborhood, 
township,  county,  and  state  in  the  West,  to  sell  an  ar- 
ticle that  has  only  to  be  exhibited  in  order  to  secure  a  ready 
and  profitable  sale.  We  have  lately  become  sole  proprietors 
of  the  Photographic  Family  Record,  for  all  of  the  Western 
and  Southern  states.  The  size  of  the  engraving  is  20x24 
inches.  Nothing  like  it  ever  offered  to  the  public.  A  rare 
chance  to  make  money.  Teachers  will  find  it  easy  to  double 
their  wages  by  spending  a  few  hours  each  week  canvassing 
their  neighborhood.  We  will  send  a  sample  record  to  any 
one  who  desires  to  work,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  50  cents, 
which  is  one-third  the  retail  price.  We  especially  call  upon 
teachers  to  engage  in  the  sale  of  this  Family  Record,  and 
solicit  their  correspondence.  For  full  description  of  Record 
— terms  to  agents,  circulars,  and  a  complete  outfit — address 
Photographic  Record  Co.,  Room  6,  148  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.   [tf] 


GOLDJ 


Great  chance  to  make  money.  If  you 
can't  get  gold  you  can  'get  greenbacks. 
We  need  a  person  in  every  town  to  take 
subscriptions  for  the  largest,  cheapest  and  best  illustrated 
family  publication  in  the  world.  The  most  elegant  works  of 
art  given  free  to  subscribers.  One  agent  reports  making  over 
$150  in  a  week.  A  lady  agent  reports  taking  over  400  sub- 
scribers in  ten  days.  All  who  engage  make  money  fast. 
You  need  not  be  away  from  home  over  night.  Full  particu- 
lars, directions  and  terms  free.  Elegant  and  expensive  outfit 
free.  If  you  want  profitable  work  send  us  youraddress  at 
once.    Address  "The  People's  Journal,"  Portland,  Me.  [pr] 


ZIVE  A  GENTS  WANTED  to  sell  Dr.  Chase's  Reci- 
pes :  or  Information  for  Everybody,  in  every  county 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Enlarged  by  the 
publisher  to  648  pages.  It  contains  over  2000  household 
recipes,  and  is  suited  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  society. 
A  wonderful  book,  and  a  household  necessity.  It  sells  at 
sight.  Greatest  inducements  ever  offered  to  book  agents. 
Sample  copies  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  $2.00.  Exclusive 
territory  given.  Agents  more  than  double  their  money. 
Address  Dr.  Chase's  Steam  Printing  House,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan.  [o] 

Ch  O    (A      r'  ^  DAY  SURE  made  by  agents  sell- 

J\  l~ O  £h  Jr)  2  1  our  Chromos,  Crayons,  and  Re- 

ward  Motto,  Scripture  Text,  Trans- 
parent, Picture  and  Chromo  Cards.  100  samples,  worth  #4, 
sent  postpaid  for  75c.  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  J.  H. 
BUFFORD'S  SONS,  Boston.    Estab'd  1830.  (hy) 


JUST  RE  A  D  Y, 

PROF.  S.  E.  WARREN'S 

JSfew  Descriptive  (geometry , 

Shades,  Shadows,  and  Perspective; 

Being  an  entirely  new  work,  and  intended  as  a  Text-Book 
for  Scientific  Schools  and  Colleges.  x  vol.  8vo,  with  24 
folding  plates.    Cloth,  $3. 50. 

ALSO 

WARREN'S  GRADED  SERIES  OF 

Elementary  and  Higher  Text-books 

On  Instrumental  Drawing. 

1.  Elementary  Free-Hand  Geometrical  Drawing.    A  se- 

ries of  progressive  exercises  on  regular  lines  and  forms, 
including  systematic  instruction  in  lettering  ;  a  training 
of  the  eye  and  hand  for  all  who  are  learning  to  draw. 
i2mo,  cloth,  many  cuts,  75  cents. 

Ditto,  including  Drafting  Instruments,  etc.  nmo, 
cloth,  $1 .75. 

2.  Plane  Problems  in  Elementary  Geometry.     With  nu- 

merous wood-cuts.    11010,  cloth,  jU.25. 

3.  Drafting  Intruments  and  Operations.    Containing  full 

information  about  all  the  instruments  and  materials  used 
by  the  Draftsman,  with  full  directions  for  their  use. 
With  plates  and  wood-cuts.  1  vol.,  i2mo, cloth,  cloth,  $1.25. 

4.  Elementary  Projection  Drawing.  Revised  and  enlarged 

edition.  In  five  divisions.  This  and  the  last  volume 
are  favorite  text-books,  especially  valuable  to  all  Me- 
chanical Artisans,  and  are  particularly  recommended 
for  the  use  of  all  higher  public  and  private  schools. 
New  revised  and  enlarged  edition,  with  numerous  wood- 
cuts and  plates.    (1872.)    i2mo,  cloth,  ;J(i. 50. 

5.  Elementary  Linear  Perspective  0/  Forms  and  Shadows. 

Part  I. —  Primitive  Methods,  with  an  Introduction. 
Part.  II. — Derivative  Methods,  with  Notes  on  Aerial 
Perspective,  and  many  Practical  Examples.  Numerous 
wood-cuts.    1  vol.  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

HIGHER  WORKS. 

These  are  designed  principally  for  Schools  of  Engineering 
and  Architecture,  and  for  the  members  generally  of  those 
professions;  and  the  first  three  are  also  designed  for  use  in 
those  colleges  which  provide  courses  of  study  adapted  to  the 
preliminary  general  training  of  candidates  for  the  scientific 
professions,  as  well  as  for  those  technical  schools  which  un- 
dertake that  training  themselves. 

1.  Descriptive  Geometry,  or  General  Problems  of  Ortho- 

graphic Projections,  The  foundation  course  for  the 
subsequent  theoretical  and  practical  works,  i  vol.  8vo, 
24  folding  plates  ad  wood-cuts,  #3.50. 

2.  General  Problems  of  Shades  and  Shadows.     A  wider 

range  of  problems  than  can  elsewhere  be  found  in 
English,  and  the  principles  of  shading.  1  vol.  8vo,  with 
numerous  plates.    Cloth,  #3.00. 

3.  Higher  Linear  Perspective.    Distinguished  by  its  con- 

cise summary  of  various  methods  of  perspective  con- 
struction; a  full  set  of  standard  problems,  and  a  careful 
discussion  of  special  higher  ones.  With  numerous  large 
plates.    8vo,  cloth,  $3.50. 

4.  Elements  of  Machine  Construction  and  Drawing;  or 

Machine  Drawings.  With  some  elements  of  descriptive 
and  rational  cinematics.  A  Text-Book  for  Schools  of 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  for  the  use  of 
Mechanical  Establishments,  Artisans,  and  Inventors. 
Containing  the  principles  of  gearings,  screw  propellers, 
valve  motions,  and  governors,  and  many  standard  and 
novel  examples,  mostly  from  present  American  practice. 
By  S.  Edward  Warren.  2  vols.  8vo.  1  vol.  text  and 
cuts,  and  1  vol.  large  plates,  #7.50. 
STONE  CUTTING.  A  Treatise  on  the  Graphics  and 
Practice  of  Stone  Cutting,  for  Engineers,  Architects, 
Masons,  and  Students.    1  vol.  8uo,  plates,  #2.50. 

ONE  FROM  MANY  TESTIMONIALS. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  your  works  only  need  a  thorough  ex- 
amination to  be  introduced  and  permanently  used  in  all  the 
Scientific  and  Engineering  Schools." — Prof.  J.  G.  Fox,  La- 
fayette College,  Easton,  Pa. 

Published  and  for  sale  by 

JOHN  WILEY  &  SONS, 

 15  Astor  Place,  NEW  YORK. 

RIDPATH'S 


V.  S.  HISTORIES. 


Endorsed  as  THE  BEST  by  Educators  everywhere. 

100,000  Copies  in  Use. 

Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  cordially  invited  to  send 
for  Specimen  pages,  including  samples  of  the  Maps,  Charts, 
Diagrams,  etc. 

JONES  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
Tip]        CHICAGO,  PHILADELPHIA,  CINCINNATI. 

C.  KOCH, 

ARCHITEC7  AND  SUPERINTENDENT, 


H. 


School  Architecture  a  Specialty. 

Corner  Wisconsin  Street  and  Broadway, 
Pfister's  Block,         tf  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
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NOW  READY! 

Illinois  Edition  of  the 

Eclectic  Geographies. 

Full  Page  Map  of  Illinois  and  TWEL  VE  PA  GES  of  Descriptive  Text. 

The  Special  Geography  of  Illinois  embraces  a  full  page  map  of  the  state,  and  twelve  pages  of  de- 
scriptive text,  with  pictorial  illustrations. 

THE  FULL  PAGE  MAP 

is  drawn  and  engraved  by  the  very  best  artists,  and  is  the  only  School  Map  of  Illinois  which  correctly 
portrays  the  physical  features  of  every  county,  together  with  County  Boundaries,  Railroads,  Cities, 
Towns,  and  Villages.  The  rivers  are  cleariy  and  beautifully  shown  by  printing  the  water  courses  in 
blue.  The  knolls  and  river  hills  are  shown  with  greater  fullness  and  accuracy  than  in  any  school  map 
hitherto  published.  The  map  is  full,  accurate,  clearly  printed,  an<L»well  adapted  for  use  in  the  school- 
room . 

THE  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY, 

By  Prof.  E.  C.  HE  WE  TTt  of  the  Illinois  Normal  University, 

is  arranged  after  the  general  plan  of  the  Eclectic  Geographies,  and  forms  a  complete  system  of  local 
geography. 

The  text  is  made  up  from  fresh  information  procured  directly  from  the  several  counties  and  towns. 
Earnest  effort  has  been  made  to  present  a  treatment  of  local  geography  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
the  schools,  and  to  the  needs  of  Illinois  people. 

PRICE  : — The  Illinois  Edition  of  the  Eclectic  Geographies  will  be  furnished  at  the  same  price  as  the  regular  edition. 

I.  II. 
Introduction.  Exchange. 

Eclectic  Primary  Geography,  .....  $0.45  #0.33 

Eclectic  Intermediate  Geography  (Illinois  Edition),         -  -  -         .90  .66 

Eclectic  School  Geography  (Illinois  Edition),  -  -  -  1.05  .78 

Single  sample  copies  by  mail,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  on  receipt  of  "Introduction"  price. 

Also  now  ready :  Thai.heimer's  General  History,  Kiddle's  How  to  Teach  (Improved  Edi- 
tion), Bartholomew's  C/Ksar,  Ray's  New  Arithmetics,  A  New  Edition  of  Venakle's  U.  S.  His- 


[tf] 


Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co., 


CINCINNATI  AND  NEW  YORK. 


COMPE  TfTfVE 

Examination  Paper. 


This  is  the  same  form  and  quality  of  paper  as  that  used 
by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  m  preparing  school 
work  for  the  Centennial,  and  afterward  for  the  Competitive 
State  Examinations  in  Illinois.  It  is  manufactured  in  two 
sizes  (size  A  and  size  B),  the  first  8xio^  inches,  and  the 
second  7^x12%  inches.  One  sheet  in  three  has  a  printed 
heading,  with  blanks  for  recording  the  name*,  subject,  per 
cent,  etc. 

Prices.  Size  A.        Size  B. 

1  cpiire,  24  sheets  £    .15  %  .18 

1  quarter-ream,  120  sheets  70  .85 

1  half-ream,  240  sheets   1.30  1.50 

3  quarter  reams,  360  sheets   1.90  2.25 

1  ream,  480  sheets   2.40  2.90 

2  reams,   960  sheets   4.50  5.40 

3  "      1,440    "    6.45  7.75 

4  "      1*920    "    8.20  9.85 

5  "     2>4°°    "    9-75  11.70 

6  "     2,880    "    11. 10  T3-35 

7  **     3*360    "    12.25  14*7° 

8  "     3,840    "    13.20  15  85 

9  "     4,320    "    13.95  16.75 

10      "      4,800    "      15.00  18.00 

Postage  and  express  charges  must  be  paid  by  the  purchaser. 
It  is  especially  recommended  to  county  superintendents 

who  wish  to  preserve  a  file  of  all  such  papers.  The  "Li- 
brary Binder"  will  be  furnished  for  preserving  them  in  book 
form  for  35  cents  and  45  cents  respectively.  This  binder 
was  used  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  and  the  State 
Department  of  Illinois  for  binding  school  work  for  the  Cen- 
tennial. 

Principals  and  superintendents  can  have  their  local  deal- 
ei'S  order  from  us,  and  thus  easily  secure  uniformity  of  pa- 
pers from  all  pupils  in  written  examinations. 

Samples  will  be  sent  upon  application. 

Send  all  orders  to 

S.  R.  WINCHELL  &  CO., 

170  Madison  Street,  CHICAGO. 

GRACE'S  SALVE. 

A  Vegetable  Preparation,  invented  in  the  17th  century 
by  Dr.  William  Grace,  Surgeon  in  King  James*  army. 
Through  its  agency  he  cured  thousands  of  the  most  serious 
sores  and  wounds,  and  was  regarded  by  all  who  knew  him 
as  a  public  benefactor.  25c.  a  box,  by  mail  30c.  For  sale 
by  druggists  generally.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Address 
Seth  W.  Fowler  &  Sons,  Boston,  Mass.  [In] 


THE  WATCHMAN. 

Young;  Men' s  Christian  Association  Semi-Monthly. 

ENLARGED  AND  IMPROVED. 

Official  National  Organ. 

Twelve  Pages — 48  Columns;   only  One  Dolla  a 
Year — 24  Numbers. 

Each  issue  will  contain  one  of  Mr.  Moody's  Sermons  and 
a  complete  sum?nary  of  American  news  over  the  entire 
country.  Articles  written  by  the  best  Association  men  in 
the  country,  on  the  following  topics  :  Bible  Readings,  how 
to  prepare  and  give  them  ;  Gospel  Meetings,  and  how  to 
conduct  them  ;  Song  Services,  Cottage  Prayer  Meetings, 
Bible  Classes,  Open  Air  Meetings,  Praise  Meetings, 
Promise  Meetings ,  Text  Meetings,  Consecration  Meetings , 
hiquiry  Meetings  ;  Work  among  Railway  Men,  among  the 
Germans ,  among  the  Colored  People  in  the  South,  in  Insti- 
tutions of  Learning'.  Work  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee, of  the  different  State  Committees,  and  reports  of 
their  Conventions  ;  Articles  about  Gymnasiums ,  Employ- 
ment Bureaus,  Lectures,  Receptions,  Lyceums,  Libraries, 
Reading  Rooms  and  contents  :  Articles  showing  how  to 
organize  Associations,  and  develop  the  young  men  of  this 
country  in  active  Christian  work,  How  to  increase  the  use- 
fulness and  efficiency  of  Associations;  Articles  showing 
their  mistakes  and  how  rectified  We  wish  to  make  it  such 
a  paper  that  no  Christian  worker  can  afford  to  be  without. 

N.  B.  We  will  pay  liberal  Cash  Commissions  to  all  Can- 
vassers getting  up  Clubs.  Write  for  particulars.  There  are 
many  persons  now  out  of  employment,  who  can  easily  make 
money  in  soliciting  for  The  Watchman.  Sample  copies 
sent  free  to  any  address.  In  sending  money,  remit  by  Post- 
office  Order,  Registered  Letter,  or  Express,  to 

W.  W.  VANARSDALE, 

No.  150  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

ST.  LOUIS 
Crayon  and  Chalk  Co. 

WHITE  DUSTLESS  CRAYONS. 

No  grit,  no  dirt,  cheaper  and  far  better  than  any  other 
Crayon  in  the  market. 

J.  B.  SHERMAN,  Sec'yand  Treas., 

1601  Austin  Street 


Ready  September  20th 

SCRIBNER  EOR  OCTOBER. 

An  Important  aud  Interesting  Number , 


"How  New  York  is  Fed."  Illust'd. 

Along  the  Wharves — History  and  Views  of  the  Principal 
Markets — Sketches  at  the  Stock-yards — In  the  Fish  and 
Oyster  Markets— Statistics  of  the  Ice  Trade — The  Milk 
and  Fruit  Supply;  etc. 

"A  Yankee  Tar  and  his  Friends," 

Illustrated. 

Interesting  Literary  Reminiscences — Capt.  Morgan — Hith- 
erto unpublished  Letters  and  Autographs  of  Dickens, 
it   Thackeray,  Turner,  Sidney  Smith,  Landseer,  and  others — 
Sketches  by  Doyle,  Miss  Leslie,  and  Stanfield— Dickens' 
opinion  of  the  Civil  War  in  America. 

Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen. 

Portrait,  after  Crayon  Drawing  by  Wyatt  Eaton — Boyesen's 
Birthplace — Family  History — Early  Life — Career  in  Amer- 
ica—  His  Stories — Poetry—Critical  Estimate  of  his  Writ- 
ings. 

Clarence  Cook  on  Dress.  Illust'd. 

Forty  Illustrations — "Togas  and  Toggery"  Assyrian  and 
Roman  Costumes — Mediaeval  Robes — Dress  of  the  Per- 
sians— The  Japanese — French  Costumes  in  all  Ages — 
Madame  Recamier — Modern  Fashions — Head- Dresses — 
Jewelry — Man's  Opinion  of  Woman's  Dress. 

'  Christianity  and  Free  Thought" 

The  Teaching  of  Christ — The  Early  Church — The  Growth 
of  Dogma — The  Reformation — Luther  and  Zwingle — 
Present  Position  of  the  Church — Mr.  Moody  and  John 
Henry  Newman. 

''Nicholas  Minturn."      G.  Holland. 

Chapters  XXVIII,  XXIX  and  XXX.     The  End. 

"His  Inheritance."  AdelineBtrafton. 

Chapters  VII,  VIII  and  IX.    The  house  with  death  in  it — 

A  New  Life — Blossom's  Visitor. 

Dr.  Holland's  Editorials — A  Story  by  James  T.  McKay — 
An  Ex-Congressman's  "Experience  in  Postoffice  Appoint- 
ments"— Autumn  Poetry — The  Latest  Scientific  Items — 
New  Hook  Reviews — "Bric-a-Brac,"  etc.,  etc. 

''Roxy."    By  Edward  Eggleston. 

Mr.  Eggleston's  New  Story  will  begin  in  the  November 
number.  It  is  a  tale  of  Indiana  life,  and  the  most  striking 
and  remarkable  story  he  has  ever  written. 

Scribner's  Monthly  is  for  Sale  Everywhere. 
Price,  $f.0O  a  Year  ;       Cents  a  Number. 

SCRIBNER  &  CO., 

743  and  745  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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OOKS, 


THE  SONG  SHEAF 

A  new  collecti  :u  of  vocal  music  with  a  complete  elementary 
course. 

Sample  copy  by  mail,         -        -        Fifty  Cents. 


HAPPY  HOURS. 

A   popular  collection  of  songs  with  a  brief  elementary 
course. 

Sample  by  mail,        ...        Thirty  Cents. 


Lilberal  terms  for  Introductory  Orders.  Address  the  pub- 
lishers, 

TAINTOR  BROS.,  MERRILL  &  CO., 

f tf]  758  Broadway,  New  York. 

NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING. 

A  book  containing  a  list  of  towns  in  the  U.  S.  having  5,000 
pop.,  and  the  newspapers  having  largest  circulation.  All 
the  Religious,  Agricultural,  Scientific,  and  other  special 
class  journals.  Tables  of  rates,  showing  cost  of  advertising 
and  everything  which  an  advertiser  would  like  to  know. 
Mailed  on  receipt  often  cents.  Address  GEO.  P.  ROWELL 
&  CO.,  10  Spruce  St.,  N.  Y.  (opposite  Tribune  building). 

5CIENTIFIC  TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  COLLEGES  — 
D.  Van  Nostrand,  Publisher  and  Importer,  23  Murray 
St.,  and  27  Warren  St.,  New  York.    Send  ten  cents 
for  catalogue.  [un] 

GILT-EDGED  CARDS,  no  two  alike,  with  name  10 
cte.,  post-paid.    Fellows  &Co.,  North  Chatham,  N  Y. 

Mixed  Cards,  with  name,  10  cts.  Samples  for  3-ct. 
•  O     stamp.   J.  Minkler  &  Co.,  Nassau,  N.  Y.  [In] 
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PRICE  10  CENTS. 


PUBLISHERS. 


jpOBERT  S.  DA  VIS  &  CO., 
'  *-  36  Bromfield  St.,  Boston, 

Publishers  of 
Greenlea/'s  Mathematical  Series. 
Gilbert* s  Graded  Test  Speller. 
Parker's  Exercises  in  English  Composition. 
Independent  Hand-book  of  Mental  Arithmetic. 
For  information,  address  the  Publishers,  or 

S.  E.  BEEDE,  Western  Ag't, 

[ny]  KEOKUK,  IOWA. 


L 


PRANG  &>  CO., 

Art  and  Educational  Publishers, 

47  Franklin  Street,  BOSTON, 

Publishers  of  the  system  of  Industrial  Drawing  prepared 
for  public  schools  by  Prof.  Walter  Smith,  generalsupervisor 
5f  Drawing  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  and  State  Direc- 
tor of  Art  Education  in  Massachusetts. 

This  course  of  instruction  in  drawing  has  been  introduced 
into  nearly  all  the  leading  cities  of  the  country,  and  it  is  the 
3nly  course  of  instruction  in  this  country  which  can  show 
definite  and  practical  results  of  a  satisfactory  nature,  as  fol- 
lowing from  its  use. 

In  the  Western  States  it  has  been  introduced  with  marked 
success  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Indianapolis 
Minneapolis,  Columbus,  Toledo,  Fort  Wayne,  &c. 

The  American  Drawing  Models  for  the  use  of  commo 
schools,  drawing  classes,  and  schools  of  art  and  science. 

Drawing  Materials. 

Prang's  Natural  History  Series.  For  schools  and  fam- 
ilies. Animals  and  plants  represented  in  their  natural  col 
ors,  and  arranged  for  instruction  with  object-lessons. 

Western  Agents :  [hy] 

HADLEY  BROS.  &  CO.,  Chicago. 


PUBLISHERS. 


SHELDON  &>  COMPANY, 
*3  NEW  YORK, 

Publish  the  following  new  and  attractive  School  Books  : 
O/ney's  Arithmetics, 

(A  full  Common  School  Course  in  two  books 
O/ney's  Algebras  and  Higher  Mathematics, 
Patterson's  Spellers, 
Cotton's  New  Geographies, 
Shaw's  English  Literature, 
Lossing's  Outline  of  U.  S.  History, 
Hooker's  New  Physiology, 
Alden' s  Science  of  Government, 
Haven's  and  Wayland's  Intellectual  and  Moral 

Philosophies, 
Keetet's  French  Course,  &*c. 

Introductory  prices  greatly  reduced.    For  terms  address 
WESTERN  AGENCY  OF  SHELDON  &  COMPANY, 
 117  State  Street,  Chicago,  111.  [ph] 

f^LARK  &  MA  YNARD, 

\s  NEW  YORK, 

Publish 

Anderson's  Series  of  School  Histories,  and  His 

torical  Readers ; 
Thomson's  New  Arithmetic  and  Algebra; 
Keetel's  French  Course ; 

Reed  &  Kellogg's  Graded  Lessons  in  English  and 

Higher  Lessons  in  English ; 
Hutchison's  Test-Words  in  English  Orthography, 

&c,  &c. 

For  catalogue  and  terms  lor  introduction,  which  are  very 
liberal,  address  the  Publishers,  or  the  following : 

ABRAM  BROWN,  Agt.,     T.  T.  BAILEY,  Agl., 
'    46  Madison  Str,  Chicago.  20  Cornhill,  Boston. 

ORSE'S  FIRST  BOOK  OP 

ZOOLOGY.    Introduction  price,  84c. 
NICHOLSON'S  ZOOLOGY. 
Introduction  price,  $1.17. 
YOUMANS'S  FIRST  BOTANY. 
Introduction  price,  65c. 
YOUMANS'S  SECOND  BOTANY. 
Introduction  price,  Si.oo. 
Address  C.  E.  LANE, 

[ua]  117  State  Street,  Chicago. 


M 
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O  WPER  THWA  IT  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA 

NEW  EDITIONS  FOR  1877. 

REDUCED  PRICES/ 

WARREN'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 
MONROE'S  READERS  AND  SPELLERS. 
HAGAR'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 
GREENE'S  GRAMMARS. 
GREENE'S  LANGUAGE  SERIES. 

Catalogues  free.  Liberal  terms  for  introduction,  and  in 
exchange  for  old  books  in  use. 

FRANCIS  S.  BELDEN,  Western  Agt, 

25  Washington  St.,  [tfj  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Scribner,  Armstrong   &  C°-> 
PUBLISHERS, 
743  &  745  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 

Many  teachers  and  friends  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Fel- 
ter's  Series  of  Arithmetics  is  now  in  excellent  and  perma- 
nent shape.  The  new  series  consists  of  the  following 
books : 

Felter's  Primary,  Price  23  cents. 

Felter's  New  Intermediate,  "  58  " 
Felter's  Advanced,  "    58  " 

The  last  two  are  but  parts  of  one  book — and  are  bound 
togetner  for  those  who  desire  only  one  book. 
Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 

O.  S.  COOK,  Agent, 

[pn]  63  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO 


PUBLISHERS. 


GEO.  SHERWOOD. 


WILLARD  WOODARD. 


Geo.  Sherwood  &  Co., 

ijo  Adams  Street,  CHICAGO, 
Would  call  attention  to  their  publications : 

Analytical  Readefs  and  Spellers, 

A  Standard  Series  that  always  gives  satisfaction. 

Model  Chromo  Readers,  Four  Book  Series, 

Choice  selections  and  beautiful  illustrations .  No  man  would 
buy  any  other  Readers  for  his  own  children. 

Charts  to  Accompany  Analytical  and  Model 
Readers. 

Belfielcfs  Graded  Examples,  Model  Arithmetics. 
Two  Book  and  Three  Book  Series.  Systematic  in  plan  and 
practical. 

Boltwood '  s  Grammar. 

Drew' s  Book-keeping  and  Blanks. 

Sherwood'' s  Writing  Spellers, 

Retailing  at  5  cts.,  8  cts.,  and  10  cts.  Cheaper  than  blank 
paper. 

Babbittonian  Penmanship 


and  many  other  works  useful  to  schools. 
Send  for  circulars. 


[Ph] 


PLAYS! 


PLAYS! 
PLAYS! 


PLAYS! 


pUL  TON  <y  EASTMAN'  S 

BOOK-KEEPING  ! 

The  attention  of  teachers  is  requested  to  a  new  edition  of 

Fulton  &  Eastman's  Single  and  Double  Entry 
Book-keeping. 

This  revision  embodies  improvements  suggested  by  variou« 
teachers,  and  those  made  necessary  to  keep  this  ever-popu- 
lar work  fully  up  to  the  present  requirements  for  a  text-book 
on  book-keeping. 

For  twenty  years  no  agency  work  whatever  has  been  used 
to  extend  the  use  of  this  book,  and  the  remarkable  tenacity 
with  which  it  has  retained  its  popularity,  while  rival  works 
have  been  actively  and  energetically  pushed  through  agents, 
attests  the  hold  Fulton  &  Eastman's  Book-keeping  has  upon 
the  good  opinion  of  educators. 

Over  130,000  have  been  sold,  and  the  demand  continues. 

Single  copies  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduc- 
tion, will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  upon  the  receipt  of  60 
cents,  and  a  full  set  of  blanks  upon  the  receipt  of  45  cents. 

Wholesale  price  of  the  Text-Book  is  80  cents,  and  for  six 
Blanks,  60  cents. 

H.  B.  NIMS  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

eow  TROY,  N.  Y. 


For  Reading  Clubs,  for  Amateur  Theatricals,  Temperance 
Plays  Drawing  Room  Plays,  Fairy  Plays,  Ethiopian  PI  ys, 
Guide  Books,  Speakers  Pantomines,  Tableaux  Lights, 
Magnesium  Lights,  Colored  Fire,  Burnt  Cork,  Theatrical 
Face  Preparations,  Jarley's  Wax  Works,  Wigs,  Beards  and 
Moustaches  at  reduced  prices.  Costumes,  Scenery,  Cha- 
rades. New  catalogue  sent  free  containing  <ull  description 
and  prices.   Sam'l  French  &  Son,  122  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  OF  MERIT 

For  Colleges,  Academies,  and  Higher  Schools. 

The  Primer  of  Political  Economy.  In  Sixteen  Definitions 
and  Forty  Propositions.  By  A.  B.  Mason  and  J.  J.  La- 
lor.  i2mo  cloth.  Price  75  cents.  Sent  by  mail,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  price. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  your  (the  authors')  views  are  ex- 
pressed with  great  neatness  and  precision,  and  the  outlines 
of  the  subject  brought  within  small  compass,  without  mak- 
ing the  treatise  too  dry  to  be  valuable.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  primers  of  this  sort  are  the  beginning  of  an  era  in  which 
the  knowledge  which  is  most  valuable  to  the  human  kind, 
shall  be  brought  within  the  leisure  time  of  those  who  now 
never  look  at  anything  more  than  a  partisan  presentation  of 
any  subject." — Prest.  White,  Cornell  University. 

Manual  of  the  V  ertebrates  of  the  Northern  United  States . 
Including  the  district  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and 
north  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  exclusive  of  Ma- 
rine species.  By  D.S.Jordan,  M.S.,  M.  D.  i2mo., 
cloth,  leather  back.  Price,  $2.00.  Sent  by  mail,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  price. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  reduce  the  labor  of  classi- 
fying and  ascertaining  names  of  specimens  to  a  minimum, 
and  to  fill  a  place  in  the  study  of  our  animals,  that  Gray's 
Manual  of  Botany  has  so  long  "filled  in  the  study  of  our 
plants.  The  book  contains,  in  addition  to  the  descriptive 
part,  a  full  Glossary  of  the  technical  terms  contained  in  it, 
and  also  contoins  a  full  "Nomenclator"  or  account  of  the 
derivations  of  the  scientific  names  applied  to  our  animals, 
and  that  this  is  a  very  important  feature,  every  teacher  in 
Zoology  will  recognize  at  once.  The  work  contains  des- 
criptions of  817  species,  representing  116  families,  and  to 
obtain  descriptions  of  all  these  one  would  have  to  wander 
through  nearly  a  thousand  dollars  worth  of  books. 

We  also  keep  a  full  stock  of  all  Text-books  in  use,  and  in- 
vite correspondence. 

JANSEN,  M'CLURG  &  CO., 

 117  and  itq  State  Street  CHICAGO. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 
Teachers'  &  Students'  Manual  of  Questions 

ON  THE  FRENCH  GRAMMAR, 

Intended  for  Examinations  and  the  Analysis  of  Selections 
in  Readers  ;  prepared  to  meet  the  requirement  for  admission 
to  the  University  of  Michigan  and  other  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities, by  Alfred  Hennequin,  A.  M.,  Instructor  of  French 
and  German  in  the  University  of  Michigan  ;  author  of  "A 
New  Treatise  on  the  French  Verbs,"  etc. 

PRICE,  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS. 
S.  R.  WINCHELL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Chicago. 
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TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

Per  line, agate  measure,  JO  cents  each  insertion.  Wit  en 
a  special  location  is  chosen,  12  cents  a  line. 

SPECIAL  NOTICES,  2Scents  a  line. 

Special  rates  for  twelve,  six,  and  three  months'  con- 
tracts. 

Copy  should  be  received  by  Saturday  noon, previous  to 
date  of  issue. 

Each  advertising  page  oj  THE  EDUCA'IIONAL 
WEEKLY  contains  three  columns,  each  column  ten  in- 
ches, and  one  inch  fourteen  lines. 

No  advertisement  will  be  inserted  for  less  than  one 
dollar. 

Correspondence  relating  to  advertisements  should  be 
addressed  to  Thos.  H.  Bush,  Business  Manager,  170 
Madison  Street,  Chicago. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

$2.50  per  year  ( 30  Nos.) ;  $1.50  per  volume  (23  Nos.).  In 
clubs  of  five,  $2.00  and  $1.23.  In  clubs  of  ten,  $1 .30  and 
$1.00.  Three  months  on  trial,  30  cents.  Sent  to  Public 
Libraries  and  Reading  Rooms  for  $2.00  a  year.  Pay- 
ment invariably  in  advance. 

The  last  number  paid  for  by  eac;>  subscriber  is  on  ths 
address-label.  7 he  paper  will  not  be  sent  beyond  that 
number  unless  the  subscription  is  renewed,  which  should 
be  done  two  weeks  in  advance. 

Remittances  should  be  sent  by  registered  letter ,  draft 
check,  or  P.  O.  money  order  payable  to  S.  R.  Winchell  Sc 
Co. 

Correspondence  relating  to  subscriptions  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  A.  H.  Porter,  General  Subscription  Age?it,  1 70 
Madison  Street ,  Chicago. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


Our  friends  will  do  us  a  fa- 
vor, if  in  dealing  with  our  adver- 
tisers;  they  will  always  mention  the 
Weekly. 

T^/^I)    McRae's  School  Register  sent  prepaid.   80  pages 
I  V_/I\.21x35  cm.  spaces  mul  iples  of  millims.  Printed 
dt  7  C  nea^s  *or  Punctuality,  Regularity,  Deportment, 
iP'  /  J  Examination,  Summary,  Remarks,  etc. 
[pc]  McRAE  &  CO.,  Muncie,  Ind. 

AVE  MONEY. — Books  cheap;   exchange  or  cash; 
write  Prof.  B.,  Box  803,  Palmyra,  New  York,  [pcj 
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CTT  A.  LANTRY  &  CO.,  Booksellers,  177  North  Clark 
J_  m     St.,  Chicago,  111.    Books  sent  by  mail  free  of  charge 
on  receipt  of  retail  price.     Discount   to  teachers. 
Correspondence  solicited  [o] 

TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE. 


Advertisements  under  this  head  five  cents  a  line,  by 
count,  each  insertion.  No  advertisement  will  be  inserted 
for  less  than  one  dollar,  which  a?nouni  must  be  paid  in 
advance. 

J~)£NMA NSHIP. — An  experienced  teacher  of  writing 
lesires  employment  during  a  part  of  the  time  of  each 
day  or  week.    Forspecimens,  etc.,  address 
[py]  J.  L.  JOHNSON, 

Lee,  III,  Box  6. 


TATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  Whitewater,  Wiscon- 
f\    sin.    Two  courses  of  two  and  four  years  respective- 
ly.    For  catalogue  with  full  particulars,  address 
(hy)  Wm.  F.  PHELPS,  M.  A.,  President. 
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,  UNIVERSITY,  Eight  Colleges  and 

0 StOW    Schools.    For  both  sexes.  Co-operating 
Faculties  in  Athens  and  Rome.  [rr] 

ARIETTA  COLLEGE,  Marietta,  O.,  has  gradu- 
ated 40  classes,     [rej      I.  W.  ANDREWS.  Prest. 
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OWA    COLLEGE,  Grinnell,  Iowa.    For  catat  _ 
etc.,  address  the  President,  Geo.F.Magoun,  D.D.^hy) 


QPENCERIAN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.    Circular  free.    Address  R.  C.  Spencer.  (ra) 

ZASSELL  SEMINARY  for  Young  Women,  Auburn- 
dale,  (near  Boston)  Mass.     A  school  of  high  grade. 
  [la]  C.  C.  BRAGDON,  Principal. 

ILtVAUKEE  COLLEGE  for  ladies.    For  catalogue 
address      CHAS.  S.  FARRAR,  M  A  ,  President, 
(un)  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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A  RLE  TON  COLLEGE,  Northfield,  Minn.  Open 
to  both  sexes.    Address  the  President, 

(uu)  J.  W.  STRONG,  D.  D. 


INN ESOTA^  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  at 
Winona.  Thorough  course  for  the  preparation  ot 
teachers.    Address  Chas.  A.  Morey,  Principal,  (hy) 
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GANNETT  INSTITUTE  for  young  ladies,  Boston, 
Mass.    The  24th  year  will  begin  Wednesday,  Sept. 
26,  1877.    For  catalogues  and  circular,  apply  to  Rev. 
Geo.  Gannett,  Principal,  69  Chester  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

f\HIO    CENTRAL  NORMAL,  MODEL,  and  KIN- 
f  J    dejgarten  Training  School.    For  catalogue  address 
John  Ogden,  Principal.    Mrs.  A.  B.  Ogden,  Kinder- 
gartner,  Worthington,  Franklin  County,  Ohio.  (hy) 

E  W  ENGLAND  CONSER  VA  TOR  V  OF  MUSIC, 
1,600  pupils  since  1867;  75  Professors;  115  hours  in- 
struction for  #15.    Best  methods.  Address 
[uej  E.  TOURJEE,  Music  Hall.  Boston. 

S~\READ  INSTITUTE   for  young  ladies,  Worcester, 
fj    Mass.      Founded  1848.    One  of  the  oldest,  and  con- 
t  fessedly  one  of  the  best  Seminaries  in  the  East.  Ad- 
dress Rev.  H.  R.  Green,  A.  M.,  Principal,  at  Newport,  R.I., 
until  Sept.  10.  [tf] 

rHE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN,  in  addition 
to  full  classical  courses,  offers  the  best  conditions  for 
practical  instruction  in  the  physical  sciences.  Those 
wishing  information  will  apply  for  a  catalogue  to 

Madison,  Wis.     (hy)       JOHN  BASCOM,  President. 

/LLINOIS  INDUSTRIAL    UNIVERSITY,  Cham- 
paign, 111.,  J.  M.  Gregory,  LI..  D.,  Regent.  College 
of  Agriculture,  College  of  Engineers,  College  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences,  College  of  Literature  and  Arts.     Fall  term 
begins  Sept.  ri,  1877.  [rh] 

TiyfAPLEWOOD  MUSIC   SEMINARY  for  young 
jLvJL     Ul<^'cs-     Established  1863.      A  thorough  graduate 
course.     The   finest  location  on  the  Connecticut 
River.    For  catalogues  address  Prof.  D.  S.  Babcock,  East 
Haddam,  Conn.  lny] 

T)ROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  Coll.  Gram.  School,  (1849  to 
[y     1877.)  L.  W.  Hart,  A,  M.,  Principal.   Classes  small ; 

instruction  very  thorough  and  individual.  Mathe- 
matics, Classics ,  and  business  English,  as  each  scholar  se- 
lects. (If  you  have  friends  in  Brooklyn,  mail  them  this 
Weekly.  [rh] 


T~yELOIT  COLLEGE  for  young  men  provides  a  full 
fj     Collegiate  Classical  Course,  a  parallel  Philosophical 
Course,  and  a  Preparatory  School.     The  fall  term 
will  open  Sept  5th.    For  information  address 

A.  L.  CHAPIN,  President, 
(rc)  Beloit,  Wisconsin. 


T  TIGH  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT  of  State  Normal 
_/  _/  University.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  fitting  young 
men  for  College.  For  years  its  graduates  have  en- 
tered Harvard,  and  other  first-class  colleges,  without  con- 
ditions. The  English  course  presents  rare  opportunities  to 
young  men  preparing  for  business,  or  young  ladies  desiring 
a  thorough  course  of  study.  For  further  information  ad- 
dress L.  L.  BURRINGTON,  A.  M.,  Normal,  111.  (lp) 


CORNELL  COLLEGE.— Eighteen  teachers.  Four 
hundred  and  sixty  students  annually.  Buildings  am- 
ple. Superior  Museums,  Libraries,  Laboratory,  and 
Apparatus.  Full  Classical,  Scientific,  Civil  Engineering, 
Military,  Preparatory,  Normal,  Music,  Painting,  and  Com- 
mercial Departments.  Board  and  tuition  low.  Location 
beautiful  and  healthful.  Fall  term  opens  Sept  6,  1877. 
Winter  term  opens  Dec.  13,  1877.  Spring  terms  opens 
March  28,  1878.    For  catalogue,  etc.,  address 

Prof.  JAS.  E.  HARLAN, 
[ny]  Sec'y  of  the  Faculty,  Mt.  Vernon,  la. 

INDERGARTEN-  NORMAL  INSTITUTE  and 
_/\_  National  Kindergarten,  Washington,  D.C.  Autumn 
Class  opens  Oct.  9,  1877.  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock,  and 
Miss  Susie  Pollock,  Principals.  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock  has  been 
for  fifteen  years  an  earnest  student  and  advocate  of  the  K. 
G.  system,  and  translated  Mme.  Lina  Mongenstern's  "Para- 
dise of  Childhood,"  a  Manual  for  Family  and  K.  G.,  in  1864. 
Miss  Susie  Pollock  graduated  in  the  K.  G.  Normal  Institute 
of  Berlin,  Prussia,  and  has  been  ever  since  successfully  en- 
gaged teaching,  in  accordance  with  Frcebel's  K.  G.  system, 
in  Massachusetts  and  Washington.  For  terms  and  particu- 
lars apply  ;to  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock  or  Miss  Susie  Pollock, 
S.  E.  corner  of  8th  and  K  Streets,  Washington,  D.  C.  [rc] 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

jyNOX  COLLEGE,  Galesburg,  Illinois.    Full  Classi- 
cal  and  Scientific  Courses,  and  an  excellent  Prepara- 
tory School.    Fall  term  will  open  Sept.  6th.  For 
catalogue,  etc.,  address  the  Prest.,  Newton  Bateman.  [rh} 

T  TAILMANS  KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING 
_/  SCHOOL  will  enter  upon  a  new  course  on  the  10th 
of  September.  The  session  lasts  six  months.  La- 
dies who  fail  to  complete  the  course  satisfactorily  in  one 
session  are  entitled  to  a  second  session  without  additional 
charge.  Fee,  $50.  Apply  to  W.  N.  HAILMAN,  56  Oneida 
Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  [tf] 

/LLINOIS  STATE  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY,  for 
the  special  preparation  of  Teachers.  The  full  course 
of  study  requires  three  years.  Tuition  free  to  those 
who  pledge  themselves  to  teach  in  the  state;  to  oth- 
ers, $30  per  year.  High  School  Department  offers  the 
best  advantages  for  preparing  for  College  or  for  business.  . 
Tuition,  $30  per  year.  Grammar  School  Department 
furnishes  excellent  facilities  for  obtaining  a  good,  practical 
education.  Tuition,  $25  per  year  Primary  Department, 
a  charming  place  for  the  "little  folks."  Term  begins  Sept. 
3,  1877.  For  particulars,  address  EDWIN  C.  HEWETT, 
President,  Normal,  Illinois. 

TUFTS  COLLEGE, 

Elmer  H.  Capen,  Prest.    College  Hill,  Mass. 


Offers  superior  inducements  to  young  men  seeking  a  thor- 
ough Classical  or  Scientific  education.  Its  location  (  within  • 
four  miles  of  Boston  by  rail)  unites  the  cultivating  influence 
ol  the  city  with  the  retirement  of  the  country. 

Expenses  moderate.  Liberal  aid  to  needy  students  by 
scholarships  and  gratuities.  Four  courses  of  study  are  of- 
fered : 

I.  The  usual  Academic  course  of  four  years  for  the  de- 
gree of  A.  B. 

II.  A  Philosophical  course  of  four  years  for  the  degree  of 
B.  Ph.  (The  same  as  I.,  with  Modern  Languages  and  Elect- 
ive work  m  the  place  of  Greek.) 

III.  An  Engineering  course  of  three  years  for  the  degree 
of  C.  E 

IV.  A  Theological  course  (Tufts  Divinity  School)  of  three 
years  for  graduates — four  years  for  all  others — for  the  degree 
of  B.  D. 

Examinations  for  admission  June  21st  and  Sept.  18th. 
For  catalogue  or  additional  information,  address 

Prof.  CHARLES  E.  FAY,  Secy, 
[un]  College  Hill,  Mass. 

CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

And  Drawing  and  Painting  Academy. 
Oil,  Water  Colors,  India  Ink,  Painting,  Pastel, 

Crayon  Sketching, 

Object  and  Antique  Drawing, 

Modeling,  Sculpture,  Photograph  Coloring 

Mechanical  and  Architectural  1  csigning. 

Oil  and  Water  Color  Portrait  Painting  a  specialty. 

A  few  pupils  can  be  accommodated  at  residence  of 
Manager. 

Prof.  M.  H.  HOLMES, 

730  Wabash  Avenue.  Manager  and  Proprietor. 

N.  H.  Rdgerton, 

No.  924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 

SUCCESSOR  IN 

PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

TO  J.  W.  QUEEN  &  CO. 

PHYSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

Of  all  kinds  made  to  order. 
Sole  agent  in  America  for  the  celebrated 

MECHANICAL  MODELS 

Of  J.  SCHRCEDER,  of  Darmstadt. 
ALL  GOODS  GUARANTEED.    Send  for  catalogue. [ua] 

ZIVE  AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  Dr.  Chase's  Reci- 
pes; or  Information  for  Everybody,  in  every  county 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Enlarged  by  the 
publisher  to  648  pages.  It  contains  over  2000  household 
recipes,  and  is  suited  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  society. 
A  wonderful  book,  and  a  household  necessity.  It  sells  at 
sight.  Greatest  inducements  ever  offered  to  book  agents. 
Sample  copies  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  A2.00.  Exclusive 
territory  given.  Agents  more  than  double  their  money. 
Address  Dr.  Chase's  Steam  Printing  House,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan.  [o] 

J^OHRERS  BOOK-KEEPING. 

Primary,    -       -      -   $  50  I  Lectures,  $1 .00.     Key,  $2.00 
Common  School,    -        1.50    The  five  books  sent  to  teach- 
Counting-House,       -     3.00  |  ers  for  examination  for  $3.5° 
Special  terms  for  introduction 

[hi]  W.  J.  GILBERT,  Publisher,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Editorial. 

THE  successful  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  universal  edu- 
cation involves  the  prime  condition  of  a  constant  supply 
of  competent  and  able  teachers  for  all  grades  of  schools.  A 
failure  here  involves  the  certainty  of  failure  altogether.  And  it 
is  proper  to  add  that  the  degree  of  competency  actually  needed 
is  far  above  the  present  popular  estimate  of  what  is  demanded, 
in  the  same  sense  that  a  rational  and  just  conception  of  educa- 
tion itself  is  far  beyond  the  common  apprehension  of  its  true 
nature  and  its  high  importance.  There  is  no  place  on  earth  out- 
side of  the  educational  field  that  really  demands  a  higher  order 
of  intelligence,  a  more  complete  possession  of  the  noblest  quali- 
ties, more  consummate  tact  and  skill,  a  clearer  insight  into  that 
interior  world  of  mind  and  spirit,  or  a  broader  outlook  upon 
that  exterior  world  of  busy  affairs  and  grand  events,  than  even 
the  humble  district  school  on  the  corner  where  the  four  roads 
meet.  And  here  is  the  root  of  all  our  difficulties.  The  popular 
conception  of  the  nature  and  ends  of  education,  of  its  transcen- 
dent importance,  of  the  material  and  moral  aids  necessary  to  re- 
alize those  ends,  is  far  below  the  exigencies  of  the  hour.  The 
more  inadequate  the  conception,  the  more  inadequate  the  means, 
and  the  more  meager  and  unsatisfactory  the  results.  At  the  very 
best,  the  actual  will  always  fall  far  short  of  the  ideal.  Hence 
the  importance  of  a  high  ideal,  on  the  principle  that  "he  who 
aims  at  the  sun,  to  be  sure  will  not  reach  it,  but  his  arrow  will 
strike  much  higher  than  if  aimed  at  an  object  on  a  level  with 
himself."  .  

A  truly  good  teacher  is  cheap  at  any  price.  A  poor  one  is 
dear  at  any  price.  So,  too,  if  a  good  one  be  necessary  in  any 
school,  he  becomes  equally  necessary  in  every  school.  Hence 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  competent  teachers  are  necessary 
to  supply  this  country  alone.  To  provide  such  a  host  of  skilled 
educators  is  a  far  more  difficult  task  than  to  raise,  equip,  disci- 
pline, and  support  an  army  of  equal  numbers.  It  is,  moreover, 
a  more  important  undertaking,  and  necessarily  involves  a  far 


greature  expenditure  of  time,  labor,  and  money,  if  it  is  to  be 
well  done.  True  teaching  or  educating  power  is  not  and  cannot 
be  a  cheap  commodity,  because  it  is  not  only  rare  but  is  a  more 
difficult  and  higher  order  of  work  than  any  other  confided  to 
human  hands.  The  tiller  of  the  soil,  the  artificer  in  wood  and 
iron,  or  even  the  painter  and  sculptor,  with  all  their  delicacy  of 
conception  and  refinement  of  touch,  have  an  easy  task  in  com- 
parison with  the  true  educator  who  works  upon  the  subtle  forces 
of  mind  and  spirit,  seeking  to  mold  his  precious  materials  into 
the  divine  symmetry,  unity,  and  beauty  of  a  perfect  character. 
If  a  high  order  of  talent  and  skill  be  required  in  these  lower, 
perishable  forms  of  human  workmanship,  how  much  more  should 
be  exacted  of  those  who  labor  upon  imperishable  materials,  and 
who  are  thus  shaping  the  characters  of  beings  destined  to  a  life 
that  knows  neither  limitation  nor  decay. 

We  are  not  unmindful  that  this  conception  of  education  and 
its  true  aims  will  be  objected  to  in  many  quarters.  We  are 
aware  that  it  will  be  regarded  by  some  as  being  too  refined,  per- 
haps transcendental,  and  impracticable.  But  this  cannot  change 
the  actual  facts  of  the  case.  We  know  that  there  are  those  who 
will  always  attempt  to  degrade  the  most  sacred  and  vital  of  hu- 
man interests  to  the  level  of  the  grosser  and  more  common  affairs 
of  life.  We  know,  ^too,  that  there  are  persons  altogether  too 
numerous,  who  undertake  to  separate  the  intellectual  and  the 
spiritual  natures  of  the  child  and  set  up  immovable  bars  of  par- 
tition between  them.  But  who  can  really  divorce  what  the  Au- 
thor of  our  being  has  irrevocably  joined  ?  That  education  which 
attempts  to  ignore  the  palpable  truth  that  matter  and  mind,  mind 
and  spirit,  intellectual  power  and  moral  power  are  intimately  re- 
lated, and  that  they  mutually  act  and  react  upon  each  other  is 
false  in  theory  and  vicious  in  practice.  The  spirit  of  the  teacher 
determines  the  spirit  of  the  school.  The  spirit  of  the  school  is 
the  most  pote?it  influence  that  it  can  exert  upon  its  pupils.  The 
spirit  of  the  teacher,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil,  religious  or  ir- 
religious, virtuous  or  vicious,  can  no  more  be  prevented  from 
influencing  the  spirit,  the  motives,  the  habits,  and  character  of 
the  child,  than  the  sunbeam  can  be  prevented  from  affecting  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  or  any  of  the  other  myriad  forms  of  life  that 
swarm  in  air,  earth,  or  sea.  The  most  potent  of  all  human 
forces  is  character.  The  best  creed  is  a  pure  and  noble  life. 
The  best  teacher  is  he  who  thinks  the  most  clearly,  judges  the 
most  accurately,  feels  the  most  kindly  and  benevolently,  and  acts 
the  most  efficiently  and  wisely  in  the  circumstances  of  his 
situation. 

To  a  great  extent,  therefore,  moral  and  spiritual  education  is 
inseparable  from  the  so-called  secular  or  intellectual  education. 
Bigots  and  fanatics  may  wrangle  over  the  question  of  separating 
them  until  the  "crack  of  doom,"  but  they  will  never  succeed, 
until  they  can  radically  change  man's  nature  and  constitution. 
There  is  a  spiritual  power  greater  than  all  the  creeds  of  Christen- 
dom. There  is  a  spiritual  influence  either  for  good  or  evil  that 
emanates  from  a  teacher  that  is  more  potent  in  influencing  char- 
acter than  all  the  efforts  to  expound  the  curriculum,  than  the  cur- 
riculum itself,  or  than  all  the  other  influences  of  the  school  com- 
bined. Hence  the  grand  question  is,  what  shall  be  the  character 
of  this  influence?  What  shall  be  the  spirit  of  the  teacher?  What 
manner  of  man  shall  he  be?    But  more  important  still,  what 
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manner  of  woman  shall  she  be  who  is  the  "heaven  appointed 
teacher"  of  innocent  and  trusting  childhood?  Scholarship, 
mere  literary  culture,  is  but  one  factor  in  the  problem.  What  is 
the  spirit  ?  What  are  the  motives,  what  is  the  character  of  the 
teacher?  What  does  she  know  of  human  nature ?  Of  child- 
hood, its  susceptibilities  and  needs  ?  What  is  her  idea  of  educa- 
tion ?  To  what  extent  has  she  mastered  its  principles  and  their 
application  to  the  work  of  training  her  pupils  to  the  love  and 
practice  of  all  that  is  lovely  and  of  good  report  ? 

Education  is  not  cram  merely.  It  is  not  cram  in  any  proper 
sense.  Intellectually  speaking,  it  is  digestion  and  assimilation. 
Both  intellectually  and  morally  speaking,  too,  it  is  carrying  out 
the  conclusions  of  the  reason,  and  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
into  efficient,  useful,  and  virtuous  action.  "A  walking  encyclo- 
paedia" is  less  valuable  than  one  which  is  bound  up  in  book  form, 
since  he  can  be  in  but  one  place  at  a  time,  whereas  books  are 
omnipresent.  A  mere  intellectual  miser  is  more  culpable  than  a 
money  miser,  since  he  hides  from  the  world  the  greater  treasures 
of  the  two,  and  when  he  departs  the  world  is  neither  richer  nor 
better  for  the  misfortune  of  his  existence  in  it.  This  is  a  world 
of  action,  and  not  alone  of  thought  and  emotion.  It  is  a  world 
that  is  famishing  from  the  dearth  of  noble  deeds  that  are  left  un- 
performed. Hence  that  education  which  does  not  train  and  pre- 
pare for  right  and  efficient  action  stops  far  short  of  its  highest  and 
best  expression,  its  true  and  ultimate  goal.  In  this  spirit,  and  in 
view  of  such  weighty  truths,  we  affirm  that  the  teachers  of  the 
last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  should  be  taught  and 
trained. 

In  addition  to  the  powerful  influence  of  seminaries  wisely  or- 
ganized, well  equipped,  efficiently  conducted,  and  widely  dif- 
fused, as  a  means  of  professional  preparation  for  teachers,  we 
must  specify  the  necessity  of  a  sound  and  all-pervading  educational 
literature.    To  say  that  teachers  everywhere  should  be  careful 
students  of  the  literature  of  education  is  to  utter  a  simple  truism. 
And  yet  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  thousands  employed  in  the 
schools  ever  take  and  read  even  an  educational  journal.  The  total 
circulation  of  all  the  school  journals  in  the  United  States  is  not 
equal  to  that  of  any  one  of  the  first  class  daily  newspapers,  although 
the  total  expense  of  such  a  journal  to  each  subscriber  is  only 
from  one  to  three  dollars  a  year.    This  is  a  humiliating  and  dis- 
creditable fact.    Aside  from  the  prolonged  and  careful  training 
of  a  good  normal  school,  no  one  agency  can  be  named  that 
would  be  so  productive  of  useful  results  as  a  thorough  and  con- 
tinuous course  of  professional  reading  as  presented  by  the  best 
weekly  and  monthly  publications  now  offered  at  the  door  of  every 
school-house  in  the  land.    There  is  both  information  and  inspira- 
tion in  these  periodical  visitors,  which,  if  utilized,  would  raise 
the  character  of  every  school  and  every  teacher,  now  excluded 
voluntarily  from  their  influence,  at  least  a  hundred  fold.  No 
surer  sign  of  professional  indifference  and  incompetency  can  be 
afforded  than  the  refusal  of  a  teacher  to  take  and  read  at  least 
one  publication  devoted  to  his  calling.    This  ought  to  be  made 
a  condition  of  receiving  a  certificate  of  qualification.  Questions 
bearing  upon  professional  work,  and  especially  upon  the  topics 
discussed  in  these  periodicals,  should  form  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  examinations.    Public  opinion  should  demand  of  our  pub- 
lic teachers  that  they  omit  no  opportunity  for  improving  their 
qualifications  for  a  work  in  which  the  community  has  so  deep  and 
vital  an  interest,  and  it  should  consign  to  a  merited  exclusion 
from  its  confidence  and  support  any  and  all  who  neglect  to  avail 
themselves  of  an  aid  so  useful  and  inexpensive. 


We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Minnesota  Text-book  Bill,  rendered  to  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  at  its  recent  meeting  held  at  Mankato,  for  which 
Supt.  Smith,  chairman  of  the  committee,  will  please  accept 
thanks.  The  report  pretty  effectually  disposes  of  the  shallow 
sophistries  and  absurdities  of  the  scheme.  Speaking  of  the  effect 
already  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  bill,  the  report  says : 

"In  fine,  such  legislation  is  to  be  condemned,  because  it  has 
brought  our  schools  into  a  state  of  bookless  uncertainty,  which 
is  a  greater  injury  to  them  than  any  evil  that  the  law  can  remedy. 
Many  of  our  summer  schools  were  almost  destitute  of  books,  and 
most  of  them  lacked  many  books  necessary  to  the  progress  of 
their  pupils.  These  books  were  not  bought  for  the  reason  that, 
when  the  contractor  should  come  forward  with  his,  they  would 
have  to  be  laid  aside  and  another  set  paid  for.  More  than  five 
months  passed  before  he  could  find  anything  to  offer  the  com- 
mission, and  more  than  another  five  months  will  pass  before  any- 
thing that  may  be  offered  will  reach  the  pupils  of  districts  that 
decide  to  look  to  the  law  for  supplies.  This  is  inevitable.  A 
plan  for  supplying  books,  to  which  there  are  so  many  objections, 
a  plan  not  sanctioned  by  the  intelligence  of  the  state,  cannot  be 
put  even  into  partial  operation  without  great  friction  and  long 
delay.  Only  a  part  of  the  books  offered  have  been  unanimously 
accepted  by  the  commission.  It  happens  that  most  of  these 
books,  although  run  out  in  some  other  states,  have  not  been  in 
use  here.  Their  adoption  would  crowd  out  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  books  equally  good  and  equally  cheap.  The  people 
will  not  be  in  a  hurry  for  this  change.  The  arithmetics  and  the 
grammars,  accepted  by  only  two  of  the  commission,  against  the 
judgment  of  the  State  Superintendent,  will  have  to  undergo  a 
careful  scrutiny.  A  large  majority  of  our  educators  will  be  likely 
to  agree  with  him  in  the  opinion  that  these  books  are  inaccurate 
in  definition,  deficient  in  statement  of  principles  and  illustration 
— often  illogical  in  arrangement,  and  the  grammars,  especially 
the  primary,  filled  with  matter  unsuitable  for  elementary  instruc- 
tion." 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  Minnesota  will  get  enough  of 
this  style  of  legislation  by  the  time  one  or  two  more  "reforms" 
of  this  sort  have  been  enacted  by  the  profound  statesmen  that 
make  up  her  legislators.  But  why  did  the  State  Superintendent 
allow  such  a  preposterous  proceeding  to  pass  unopposed  ?  Had 
Supt.  Searing,  of  Wisconsin,  sat  supinely  in  his  official  chair,  as 
did  the  chief  of  the  "educational  department"  of  Minnesota, 
the  former  state  would  have  been  caught  in  the  toils  of  the  Madi- 
son conspirators,  and  her  schools  would  have  been  brought  into 
the  same  condition  of  confusion  and  "bookless  uncertainty"  as 
that  in  which  our  luckless  neighbor  across  the  Mississippi  is  now 
floundering.  If  a  state  wants  to  be  prosperous,  she  must  select 
intelligent  and  honest  legislators  and  courageous  executive  officers 
to  conduct  her  affairs.  With  such  men  as  Tousley  and  a  few 
others  who  might  be  named,  our  sister  state  scarcely  needs  to 
draw  on  the  surplus  remnants  of  the  other  professions  for  her 
leading  educators.  Let  her  high  trusts  be  confided  to  her  best 
men,  and  they  will  not  leave  her  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  ring 
of  text-book  conspirators  without  at  least  a  manly  effort  to  de- 
feat their  nefarious  designs. 

The  unfortunate  experience  of  Minnesota  will  not  be  without 
its  advantages  to  other  states,  if  it  shall  have  the  effect  of  teaching 
them  that  legislatures  can  pass  no  laws  that  will  repeal  the  laws 
of  trade,  and  that  all  attempts  to  deny  to  the  people  the  right  to 
manage  their  own  affairs  must  end  in  utter  failure.  To  attempt 
the  destruction  of  one  alleged  monopoly  by  creating  another  and 
greater  one  is  a  feat  of  statesmanship  worthy  of  school  boys,  but 
not  of  full  grown  responsible  men.  This  is  what  the  legislature 
of  Minnesota,  yielding  itself  to  the  counsels  of  spurious  reform- 
ers and  soulless  demagogues,  attempted  to  do  in  passing  the 
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school-book  bill,  and  the  State  Superintendent  made  no  effort  to 
prevent  it.  We  commend  the  example  of  Wisconsin  to  his  care- 
ful contemplation. 


We  call  the  special  attention  of  teachers,  superintendents, 
school  officers,  and  the  friends  of  education  generally,  to  the 
prospectusin  our  advertising  columns  of  The  Practical  Teacher, 
our  new  monthly  publication,  the  first  number  of  which  will  ap- 
pear on  the  first  of  November.  This  important  enterprise  is  un- 
dertaken in  obedience  to  the  request  of  numerous  superintendents 
and  others  engaged  in  educational  work,  and  in  accordance  with 
our  own  determination  to  spare  no  reasonable  effort  to  meet  every 
want  of  the  vast  army  of  school  workers  in  the  great  West  and 
throughout  the  country.  When  the  Weekly  was  established,  it 
was  with  the  design  of  making  it  in  reality  a  journal  worthy  to 
be  read  by  the  teachers  of  the  United  States  everywhere.  How 
well  this  intention  has  been  carried  out  we  shall  leave  for  its 
thousands  of  readers  to  decide.  With  its  subscription  list  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  nearly  two  hundred  names  a  week,  we  feel 
authorized  with  becoming  modesty  to  conclude  that  the  verdict 
bids  fair  to  be  favorable.  In  establishing  The  Practical 
Teacher,  our  design  is  to  leave  no  person  "engaged  in  school 
work  with  a  good  excuse  for  neglecting  the  prime  duty  of  taking, 
paying  for,  and  carefully  reading  a  paper  devoted  to  that  work. 

The  teacher  who  thinks  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  one  dollar  a 
year  for  that  which  will  stimulate,  improve,  and  encourage,  is  not 
alive  but  professionally  dead,  and  we  insist  that  public  opinion  and 
official  authority  should  conspire  to  place  him  or  her  upon  the 
retired  list  with  all  possible  despatch. 

The  Practical  Teacher  will  give  special  attention  to  school 
economy,  including  the  organization,  government,  and  general 
management  of  schools;  to  primary  education  ;  and  to  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  the  several  branches  of  a  common  school 
course.  In  short,  we  are  determined  to  make  it  the  best  paper 
for  elementary  teachers  yet  produced.  The  terms  are  fully  stated 
in  the  advertisement,  and  subscriptions  are  in  order.  We  shall 
print  ten  thousand  copies  of  the  first  number,  and  shall  be  glad 
to  supply  specimen  copies  on  application. 

Contributions. 

TEACHER  AND  DISTRICT.— III. 
II.  OF  THE  TEACHER'S  SALARY  AND  ITS  COLLECTION. 
C.  M.  Woodruff,  of  the  Michigan  Bar,  Detroit. 

IN  an  ethical  point  of  view,  to  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  and  the  teacher — ah, 
yes,  and  the  minister  too— the  matter  of  salary  is  of  mere  secondary  im- 
portance, but  in  reality  it  is  of  the  highest ;  and  of  the  cases  arising  in  relation 
to  the  subject  of  teacher  and  district,  a  very  large  share  of  them  have  been  re- 
sults of  dis        as  to  the  question'of  wages  of  the  teacher. 

Sec.  1.  Who  is  liable  for  the  Teacher's  wages. 
The  laws  of  the  several  states  are  by  no  means  similar,  and^consequently 
the  decisions  of  one  do  not  always  apply  in  another.    Those  decisions  which 
are  rendered  in  states  having'similar  statutes  on  the  subject  are  of  weight  in 
the  courts  of  each. 

In  Connecticut,  school  districts  may  be  sued  and  the  private  property  of  the 
inhabitants  taken  to  satisfy  a  judgment  against  them1.  In  New  Jersey,  a  man- 
damus will  lie  to  compel  the  trustees  of  a  school  district  to  pay  the  arrears  of 
salary  due  him2.  In  Kentucky,  school  trustees  failing  to  raise  and  collect  the 
school  funds  as  required  by  law  are  personally  liable  to  the  teacher  for  a  fail- 
ure to  pay  him  as  agreed.  In  Wisconsin,  if  the  treasurer  of  a  school  district 
has  money  belonging  to  the  district,  and  devoted  to  the  payment  of  teachers' 

ifApgar  vs.  Trustees,  34  N.  J.  308. 
a  ^Ferguson  vs.  True,  3  Bush  (Ky.)  255. 


wages,  and  refuses  to  pay  it  over  on  a  proper  order  or  demand,  he  becomes 
personally  liable  to  the  teacher3.  In  Massachusetts,  it  has  been  held  that  the 
prudential  committee  of  a  school  district,  in  hiring  a  teacher  for  the  district 
school,  act  as  agents  for  the  town,  and  not  the  district,  and  their  claim  is  not 
upon  the  latter  but  upon  the  former1.  In  Ohio,  a  board  of  education  having 
assumed  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  the  local  directors  of  a  sub-district,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  a  statute,  employed  the  plaintiff  to  teach  a  school  in  the 
district,  which  he  did  for  three  months,  without  any  notification  from  the  lo- 
cal directors  to  desist.  Held,  that  upon  refusal  of  the  township  treasurer  by 
order  of  the  local  directors,  to  pay  the  order  given  to  the  plaintiff  by  the  board 
of  education  for  his  wages,  mandamus  would  lie  to  compel  him".  In  Ore- 
gon, mandamus  is  the  proper  remedy  to  compel  a  clerk  of  a  school  district  to 
pay  over  money  in  his  hands  applicable  to  a  warrant  issued  in  favor  of  a 
teacher  for  salary".  In  New  York,  it  has  been  held  that  the  trustees  of  a 
school  district  are  a  r/«<Mi'-corporationT,  possessing  power,  in  certain  cases, 
and  for  certain  purposes,  to  bind  their  district  and  create  a  corporate  liability, 
which  will  attach  to  their  successors  in  their  official  capacity  ;  and  a  promis- 
sory note  made  to  a  teacher  for  wages  earned  in  the  employment  of  the  dis- 
trict is  within  the  scope  of  this  power8.  In  Iowa  the  inhabitants  of  a  school 
district  levied  a  tax  on  themselves,  and  sufficient  had  been  collected  to  pay 
the  balance  due  to  a  teacher,  for  which  he  had  an  order  on  the  treasurer,  and 
payment  was  refused  on  a  proper  demand.  It  was  held  that  he  might  recover 
the  amount  of  the  order  of  the  district9.  In  Indiana,  the  trustees  of  a  school 
corporation  of  a  town,  in  their  official  capacity,  employed  a  teacher  at  a  stipu- 
lated compensation  per  day,  for  a  stated  length  of  time,  and  afterward,  before 
the  time  expired,  paid  her  to  date,  informed  her  that  they  no  longer  needed 
her  services,  and,  without  any  violence,  removed  the  scholars  theretofore  un- 
der her  charge  from  the  school-room  where  she  had  taught,  though  she  was 
ready  and  willing  to  continue  to  teach  the  stated  time.  Held,  that  for  such 
violation  of  their  contract  thetrustees  were  not  personally  liable1  °.  In  Illinois, 
mandamus  against  the  township  treasurer  is  not  the  proper  remedy  for  a 
school  teacher  to  recover  his  wages.  He  should  sue  the  school  directors  of 
the  district,  and  upon  a  recovery,  take  out  the  special  execution  provided,  and 
enforce  it  by  attachment  or  mandamus11. 

In  many  of  the  states,  school  districts  are  empowered  by  statute  to  sue  and 
be  sued,  and  are  then  liable  to  teachers  for  their  wages.  And  it  may  be  said 
generally,  that  school  districts  are  liable  for  the  wages  of  the  teacher  employed 
by  them,  being  considered  at  least  quasi- corporations,  and  therefore  possessing 
the  capacity  of  entering  into  litigation  in  ordinary  actions,  either  as  plaintiffs 
or  defendants.  In  a  few  of  the  states,  a  special  proceeding  is  provided  for  the 
collection  of  judgments  against  school  districts.  These  are  in  the  nature  of  a 
special  assessment  on  the  property  in  the  district  to  raise  money,  to  meet  the 
judgment.  The  details  of  these  proceedings  are  foreign  to  the  purposes  of 
this  treatise,  inasmuch  as  they  refer  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  a  thing  which  it 
is  not  safe  for  anyone  but  a  competent  attorney  to  undertake. 

The  question  as  to  who  is  liable  for  the  teacher's  wages  sometimes  is  a  per- 
plexing one,  when  districts  have  been  changed  by  reorganization,  consolida- 
tion, and  the  like.  In  Iowa,  where  a  school  order  was  issued  to  a  teacher  for 
the  payment  of  services  as  a  teacher  in  a  sub-district,  and  before  its  payment 
the  several  sub-districts  of  the  township  were  organized  into  independent  dis- 
tricts, it  was  held  that  an  action  upon  the  order  would  not  lie  against  the  in- 
dependent district,  formed  from  the  sub-district  where  the  services  were  ren- 
dered, but  in  such  a  case  the  whole  district  township  being  liable,  recovery 
could  be  had  of  all  the  independent  districts  united  as  defendants,  and  they 
themselves  should  apportion  their  respective  liabilities12.  And  in  Illinois  it 
has  been  held  that  when  the  trustees  of  a  school  redistricted  the  township,  and 
formed  the  territory  of  the  district  into  other  districts,  so  that  the  old  one 
ceased,  if  they  failed  to  apportion  its  indebtedness,  and  lay  it  upon  the  new 
organizations,  the  old  districts  would  be  continued  in  existence  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  its  liabilities18.  Another  case  is  found  in  Missouri, 
where  it  has  been  held  that,  when,  under  a  statute,  a  township  sub-district  be- 
comes merged  in  an  adjoining  town  or  city  for  school  purposes,  and  the  board 
of  education  of  the  municipality  takes  possession  and  control  of  the  school 

2    Edson  vs.  Hayden,  18  Wis.  627. 

4  Clark  vs.  Gt.  Barringlon,  11  Pick.  260. 

5  Casez/s.  Wresler,  4  Ohio  (N.  S.,)  561. 

6  Howard  vs.  Bamford,  3  Oreg.,  565. 

7  "Quasi-corporation."— a  body  that  has  some  but  not  all  the  peculiar  attributes  of  a 

corporation. —  Webster. 

8  Horton  zis.  Garrison,  23  Bart  (N.  Y.)  176. 

9  McCrosky  vs.  Sch.  Dist.  2  Greene  (Iowa)  482. 

10  Morrison  vs.  McFarland,  51  Ind.206. 

11  Rogers  vs.  People,  68  111.  164. 

12  Knoxville  Nat.  Bank  vs  Washington,  40  Iowa6i2. 

13  Rogers  vs.  People,  68  111.  151. 
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property  of  the  annexed  sub-district,  the  municipal  board  will  thereby  assume 
an  obligation  previously  incurred  by  the  sub-district  board  for  a  teacher's  sala- 
ary.  To  have  that  effect  no  direct  promise  or  agreement  of  the  municipal 
board  is  necessary14.  Under  this  statute,  a  sub-district  cannot  lawfully  be 
formed  out  of  territory  situated  in  two  townships,  without  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
township  boards  of  education.  The  fact  that  the  board  held  such  a  meeting 
and  the  individuals  constituting  the  other  board  signed  a  paper  purporting  to 
relinquish  the  territory  in  their  township,  would  not  render  the  formation 
of  the  district  valid.  And  no  action  will  lie  for  services  as  teacher  under  a 
contract  made  with  the  local  directors  of  such  sub-district15. 

14  Thompson  vs.  Abbott,  61  Mo.  176. 

15  Smiths.  Township  Board,  58  Mo.  297. 

SAVE  THE  YOUNG. 

L.  W.  Hart,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

TAX-PAYERS  are  the  pack-horses  of  modern  civilization,  amid  its  mani- 
fold peculiarities.  You,  dear  reader,  are  a  tax-payer— directly  so,  the 
money-taxes.  Wiil  you  please  look  steadily  at  a  single  point  for  five  minutes 
or  less,  and  then  go  out  to  act  upon  it  as  a  voter  should  ? 

Will  you  pay  a  fair  price  for  a  good  article  and  pay  it  only  once  ?  Or,  do 
you  prefer  to  pay  a  larger  price  for  a  poor  article  and  pay  it  ten  times 
over,  or  twenty  times  over?  In  other  words,  had  you  rather  pay  taxes  to  train 
up  good  citizens,  or  to  regulate,  punish,  confine,  board,  and  clothe  a  pauper, 
a  loafer,  a  drunkard,  a  thief,  a  forger,  or  other  felon,  at  a  perpetual  expense  ? 

When  you  have  once  paid  a  child's  education-bills  in  the  way  of  taxes,  you 
have  paid  once  for  all.  You  will  never  have  it  to  do  again.  He  is  prepared 
to  stand  alone — to  hold  up  others,  to  repay  your  advances,  not  to  yourself,  but 
to  your  interests  and  friends.  He  will  improve  for  many  years,  appreciating 
in  value  as  a  producer,  an  organizer,  an  economist,  a  manager,  a  parent,  a 
neighbor.  You  pay  for  all  this  only  once.  You  get  a  good  merchantable  ar- 
ticle, clear  stuff — fit  for  the  edifice  or  fabric  of  society.  You  fortify  yourself 
by  such  allies. 

Neglect  that  child.  Let  him  run  in  the  street,  a  truant,  loaf  along  the 
docks,  steal  sugar  and  molasses  at  every  open  bung-hole,  apples  and  peaches 
at  every  stall  and  store.  Let  him  grow  up  ignorant  of  duty  and  truth,  of 
goodness  and  character.  Let  him  imbibe  superstitions  and  inhale  falsehoods 
with  ceaseless  curses  and  vile  ribaldry— merely  in  order  to  reduce  your  taxes. 
Cut  down  appropriations,  cut  down  salaries,  drive  out  energy,  talent,  virtue, 
culture,  by  starvation  wages  or  salaries,  what  do  you  gain,  tax-payer  ? 

A  generation  of  loafers,  vagabonds,  rowdies,  who  will  ripen  into  alms-house 
tenants  at  the  best,  but  more  likely  into  hoodlums  of  every  grade,  and  full- 
blown felons.  Then  you  must  and  shall  pay  all  the  bills  ;  bills  of  policemen, 
constables  and  sheriffs ;  bills  of  judges,  lawyers,  and  courts;  bills  of  poor- 
houses,  jails,  and  prisons,  to  build,  and  to  fill,  and  to  run  them ;  bills  that  will 
last  all  through  the  weary  and  wicked  years  of  the  neglected  outcasts,  the 
wrecks  whom  you  have  to  support,  to  shelter,  to  clothe,  to  relieve,  to  shudder 
at  if  they  are  loose  as  wild  beasts,  or  if  they  are  safely  encaged  as  in  a  menag- 
erie at  your  expense. 

Dash  on  the  colors !  The  picture  can  never  at  all  approach  the  terrible  and 
and  unmeasurable  reality,  alarmed  tax-payer. 

Add  to  all  this  the  world  to  come  and  its  retributions  of  mercy  or  justice, 
which  do  you  choose  ?  To  educate  the  young  ?  or  to  support  the  ignorant  and 
vicious  ?    Now  go,  and  act  accordingly. 

QUOTATIONS  FROM  SCHOOLBOYS. 
S.  P.  Bartlett,  So.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

IT  is  true  these  are  diversions  from  English  schoolboys,  which  are  given, 
and  vouched  for  by  an  amused  and  amusing  British  pedagogue,  who  has 
delighted  to  lay  before  the  reading  public  the  evidences  that  his  life  with  his 
scholars  is  not  merely  "grind"  and  "bore."  He  esteems  the  life  of  a  master, 
with  all  its  work,  and  monotony,  as  contrasting  favorably  in  enjoyment  with 
the  merchant's,  lawyer's,  doctor's,  or  curate's.  Regarding  every  education  as 
progressive  and  unfinished,  he  considers  himself  a  learner  with  those  whom 
he  teaches,  pretty  sure  to  be  caught  up  with  by  the  best,  and  perhaps  distanced 
in  the  end.  He  discerns  his  stupid,  as  well  as  his  clever  and  his  ignorant 
boys,  none  of  whom  he  quite  gives  over  as  dummies.  And  he  sees  a  mixture 
of  correctness  and  foolishness  ;  of  intelligence  and  denseness  ;  of  erratic  sa- 
pience and 'quick-witted  light-sense  bound  up  in  his  form,  which  renders  it 


not  only  interesting,  but  at  times  immensely  entertaining.  This  brings  us  to 
the  object  of  his  paper— his  amusing  "diversions,"  as  he  calls  these  illustrative 
quotations  before  us.  And  as  schoolboy  nature  is  much  the  same  here  as 
there,  the  familiarized  teacher  will  recognize  the  gems  following,  as  quite  pos- 
sible, with  all  their  curious  and  laughable  groupings,  which  we  only  regret  we 
may  quote  from  so  sparingly : 

1.  The  Stupid-Good — The  literal,  unimaginative  boys  come  under  this 
head;  the  translators  who  have  little  power,  but  cling  solely  to  their  diction- 
aries and  lexicons  to  bring  them  through  their  trials.  One  or  two  specimens 
must  suffice  : 

"To  scale  a  wall"  is  carefully  rendered  "Murum  desquamare"  and  the 
master  thinks  the  boy  "deserved  a  mark." 

Examples  of  Horace — Evoe,  parce  liber,  ''Hail,  thrifty  book  !"  And  Si  tor- 
rere  jecur  qucsris  idoneum ;  "If  you  wish  to  name  your  thrifty  liver"  and 
"naval  force"  rendered  "umbiliea  vis,"  must  suffice  us  for  the  stupid-good. 

2.  The  Muddled— -These  boys  "are  not  without  sense  or  knowledge,  but 
come  to  grief  for  want  of  power  and  discrimination."  They  remind  the  au- 
thor of  Tennyson's 

"delirious  man, 
Who  mingles  all  without  a  plan." 

Such  a  one  being  asked,  "How  long  was  Jonah  in  the  whale's  belly  ?"  an- 
swered, "Three  days."  "How  long  besides?"  "Forty  nights,"  he  replies, 
and  doesn't  discoveuh^'is  mixed." 

Our  author  says?"  "The  muddled  appear  to  the  worst  advantage  when 
called  upon  to  express  themselves  in  writing.  As  a  rule,  they  abstain  from 
punctuation,  which  is  apt  to  lead  them  into  fresh  complications."  (Who  has 
not  known  them) !  Passing  over  the  scripture-history  paper  given,  which  we 
long  to  embody — we  can  only  quote  from  an  "Essay  on  Jersey  :"  "A  large 
quantity  of  apples  are  grown  there,  which  are  made  into  cider  and  potatoes. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  fisheries  of  cod  and  mackerel, 
which  abound  there  and  in  the  mines." 

3.  The  Simple — "Boys  who  are  not  afraid  of  using  slang,  but  who  use  it  with, 
out  meaning  to  be  slangy ;  who  apply  the  most  homely  expressions  to  the 
grandest  subjects,  and  in  their  simplicity  make  such  childish  mistakes  as  do 
honor  to  their  hearts,  if  not  to  their  heads."  These  "come  to  much  grief  in 
writing  from  dication."  Vide; 

"When  waddling  in  a  pool  of  blood 
The  bravest  Tuscans  lay." 
The  correction  is  apparent  to  Yankees,  though  our  author  gives  it. 
Another  from  a  "Passage  on  William  Rufus :" 

"Who  spacious  regions  gave, 
A  wasteful  beast  I" 
The  original,  not  quite  so  clear,  has — "a  waste  for  beasts." 
"No  triumph  flushed  that  haughty  Brown,"  would  be  like  the  original  with- 
out the  capital  and  the  addition  of  the  final  letter  to  the  last  word. 

There  is  a  new  Grecian  rendering  of  Lord  Ullin's  daughter  by  a  "simple" 
method : 

"Come  back,  come  back!"  he  cried  in  Greek, 
"Across  the  stormy  water." 

And  a  new  version  of  Scott — very  dry : 

"He  is  gone  on  the  mountain, 
He  is  lost  to  the  forest, 
Like  a  summer-dried  fountain 

When  our  need  was  the  sawdust." 
Here  is  a  criminal  variation  on  the  exact  Macaulay  : 

"And  the  red  glare  on  Shiddaw  roused  the  burglars  of  Carlisle." 
Another,  graver : 

"Herminius  on  Black  Auster, 
Grave  chaplain  on  grave  steed." 

Here  is  a  curiously  graceful  description  of  a  waterfall : 
"From  rock  to  rock  the  giant  elephant 
Leaps  with  delirious  bound." 
"where,  of  course,"  the  author  says  :    "elephant  is  a  varia  lido  for— ele- 
ment !" 

And  one  of  the  simple,  to  the  author's  knowledge,  had  the  following  pas- 
sage in  his  dictation  :  "If  ever  two  great  men  might  seem  during  their  whole 
lives  to  have  moved  in  direct  opposition,  Milton  and  Jerry  my  tailor  were 
they."  * 

Can  we  not  imagine  the  grey  e'en  of  the  Wizard  of  the  North,  lighting 
under  this  touch  from  profane  hands  ? 

"The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold, 
The  minstrel  was  infernal  old." 
Macaulay — varied  : 
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"'Hard  by,  a  flesher  on  a  block  had  laid  his  vittles  down, 
Virginius  caught  the  vittles  up  and  hid  them  in  his  gown." 
And  here  follow  a  few  translations  from  the  Simple  . 

Ire  per  hanc  noli  quisquis  es  ;  omen  habet,  is  rendered  "Go  not  out  by  this 
(gate)  whoever  thou  art;  it  has  a  smell." 
And  "poor  Naso"  suffers  this,  also: 
Ipsa  ego,  qua  dederam  medicamima,  pallida  sedi. 
"I  myself,  who  had  taksn  medicine,  sat  pale." 
And  how  Horace  was  tortured : 
Me  lentus  Glycera  torret  amor  mete. 
"The  gluey  love  of  my  Glycera  frightens  me." 

"When  the  heart-broken  Dido  sees  the  ships  of  ^Eneas  getting  under  sail, 
she  cries:  'Pro  Jupiter  ibit  /'  which  one  of  the  Simple  translates  :  'By 
Jove,  he  is  going  !'  " 

See  what  they  make  of  "elegant  extracts :"  "Victory  was  worshiped  at  Rome 
under  the  form  of  a  feathered  {alalce)  virgin."  InsignisTurnus,  "Ensign  Tur- 
ner." Dum  thy  mo  pascunlur  apes,  "While  monkeys  are  fed  on  thyme." 
Rapientibus  esseda  mannis.    "The  chariot  with  captivated  cobs."  (Hosses?) 

And,  "in  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  composition,"  our  author  says,  "they 
are  equally  amusing,"  e.  g.  :  "These  birds  have  long  tails."  Hie  aves  longte 
sunt  fundamentos" 

Another,  "She  came  with  bare  feet  and  disheveled  hair."  Nuda  caput  ve- 
nit  selam  diffusaque  nigram. 

Now  take  a  few  answers  given  by  the  Simple  : 

Q.  "What  is  the  difference  between  -we  and  tte?" 

A.  uAle  enclitic  is  used  for  a  proper  question  ?  the  other  for  an  improper 
question." 

Q.  "Annus  (year)  properly  means  a  ring.    What  does  annulus  mean  ?" 
A.  "Ear-ring." 

Q.  "Mention  a  comedy  by  Shakespeare." 
A.  "The  taming  of  the  Mole." 
Q.  "Why  was  Metellus  called  Calvus  ?" 
A.  "Because  he  was  such  a  calf." 

Q.  "At  the  Comitia  Curiata  the  patriarchs  met  in  their — ?" 
A.  "Togas." 

The  author  dismisses  the  Simple  with  "Variations  on  Allan  Cunningham," 
which  he  calls  "a  part  of  a  favorite  lyric,  introducing  the  various  blunders 
made  under  dictation,  by  a  form  of  small  boys  :" 

"A  wet  sheep  and  a  flowing  sea, 
A  wind  that  follows  fast, 
And  fills  the  white  and  rustling  sail, 

And  bends  the  gallant  mast ; 
And  bends  the  gallant  mast,  my  boys, 

While  like  an  evil  free,  • 
Away  the  good  sheep  flies,  and  leaves 
An  old  man  on  the  lea." 
And  with  it  we  must  take  our  leave,  for  this  time,  of  the  funny  pedagogue 
and  his  diverting  boys,  hoping  to  take  up  the  book  again,  and  put  a  few  more 
plums  in  a  future  number. 


ROSES. 

Mary  P.  Colburn,  Boston,  Mass. 

CLUSTERING  in  the  sunlight, 
Blossomed  roses  fair, 
Opening  up  their  fragrance 

To  the  dewy  air; 
Spreading  out  their  beauty 

Where  no  eye  might  see ; 
Uttering  thanksgivings 
Sweetly,  silently. 

Slumbering  in  the  moonlight, 

Sweet  the  roses  lay  ; 
No  rude  hand  had  plucked  them 

All  the  livelong  day  ; 
They  fulfilled  their  mission 

By  the  Father  given  ; 
Only  His  eye  saw  them 

From  His  far-off  Heaven  ! 

Thus  some  dainty  maiden, 

Sweet  as  any  rose, 
Passes  through  this  earth-life 

Purely  to  its  close  ; 
Angels  watching  ever 

O'er  that  guileless  breast, 
Oh  !  what  peaceful  waking 

Cometh  with  the  Rest ! 

Emblem  fair  and  lovely, 

Of  a  sinless  life, 
Let  thy  gentle  beauty 

Calm  away  all  strife ; 
Let  thy  dewy  fragrance 

Fill  the  balmy  air, 
Tho'  the  Blessed  Father 

Only  knoweth  where. 
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SELECTIONS. 

INTERESTING  EDUCATIONAL  LITERATURE. 

AMERICA  is  unquestionably  preeminent  in  educational  matters.  It  has 
more  schools  and  a  greater  variety  of  schools  than  any  other  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Some  of  these  schools  are  extremely  remarkable. 
You  cannot  match  them  elsewhere.  They  thrive  only  upon  the  freest  soil, 
untrammeled  by  effete  conventionalities.  Throughout  the  West  and  South 
they  spring  up  abundantly,  as  if  in  proportion  to  the  fertility  of  the  land.  The 
New  England  and  Middle  States  are  too  much  tied  down  to  routine  and  tra- 
dition to  produce  such  rare  developments  of  the  intellect.  Such  schools  de- 
serve to  be  more  widely  known  and  more  generally  appreciated.  We  propose 
to  help  some  of  them  to  a  broader  fame,  by  printing  a  few  extracts  from  their 
circulars  and  catalogues. 

First  in  order  let  us  take  some  clippings  from  a  little  pamphlet  issued  by  a 
school  in  Faribault,  Minnesota.  This  circular  is  remarkable  for  its  clear  ex- 
pression of  views  upon  a  variety  of  educational  topics,  and  for  the  suggestions 
it  offers  concerning  real  school  discipline.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  wise  regu- 
lations : 

_  "Scholars  with  any  contagious  trouble  or  disease  are  not  allowed  in  the  school 
till  cleaned,  or  till  their  disease  is  beyond  danger. 

"If  a  snow-storm  is  up,  the  teacher  takes  the  privilege  to  dismiss  the  school 
earlier  in  the  afternoon  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 

"It  is  not  allowed  to  scholars  to  jump  on  to  or  hang  to  teams  except  on  the 
way  to  or  from  school,  and  then  only  with  the  permission  of  the  driver. 

"Anything  belonging  to  the  school-house  or  to  the  scholars, broken,  torn,  or 
damaged,  must  be  paid  or  restored  by  the  scholar  or  scholars  who  have  done 
it,  as  well  as  by  those  who  are  accessory  to  it. 

"Where  a  punishment  is  in  order  it  will  be  applied  whether  a  scholar's  pa- 
rent or  any  visitors  are  present  or  not." 

And  so  on  for  about  twelve  pages.  The  remarkably  concise  and  exact 
wording  of  these  valuable  rules  must  attract  the  attention  of  every  teacher. 
The  circular  closes  with  a  four-page  essay  upon  "The  Affairs  of  Education," 
from  which  a  few  slips  may  be  culled.  The  author  holds  that  it  is  unwise  to 
be  "lenient,  indulgent,  unconcerned,  or  superficial,  in  school-keeping,"  and 
considers  it  extremely  wrong  to  resort  to  "a  false  show  of  unmasticated,  un- 
prepared, unfit,  and  undigested  accumulation  of  stuff  and  material,  producing 
neither  educational  bone,  or  muscle,  or  nerve,  and  crammed  in,  drummed  in, 
or  infused,  as  with  a  funnel,  in  a  hurry,  or  in  the  worry  and  flurry  of  an  un- 
quiet, unconcerted  school." — Prof.  F.  W.  Clarke,  in  Popular  Science  Alonthly 
for  October. 

CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT. 
The  art  of  tuition  is  not  easy,  and  is  one  which  requires  a  life-long  study. 
It  does  seem  very  hard,  therefore,  that  those  who  have  spent  years  and  years 
in  the  teaching  profession  should  be  dictated  to  by  men  who  can  have  no 
practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  upon  which  they  are  passing  laws.  Every 
one  knows  that  theory  is  different  from  practice,  and  the  great  bone  of  conten- 
tion between  theoretical  and  practical  teachers  has  been  the  question  of  cor- 
poral punishment.  Few  of  the  latter  class  are  against  it,  but  fewer  still  of 
the  former  are  in  its  favor.  Scripture  authority  has  been  adduced  in  support 
of  it,  for  that  monarch  who  receives  credit  of  being  the  wisest  of  men  asserts 
that  "he  who  spareth  the  rod  hateth  the  child."  The  members  of  the  Lon- 
don School  Board  are  not  at  one  with  the  royal  philosopher,  and  at  their  meet- 
ing the  other  day  they  presented  a  series  of  resolutions  at  variance  with  his 
precepts.  According  to  Article  126  of  the  "Book  of  Regulations,"  corporal 
punishment  is  only  to  be  had  recourse  to  in  extremely  exceptional  cases,  every 
one  of  which  must  be  formally  recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose. 
Corporal  punishment  is  not  to  be  inflicted  during  school  hours,  but  is  to  be  at 
a  peculiar  time  set  apart  for  it.  Assistant  teachers  and  pupil  teachers  are  ab- 
solutely prohibited  from  inflicting  any  such  punishment.  This  last  clause  is 
one  to  which  no  person  can  possibly  have  any  objection,  but  the  others  are 
simply  Utopian  and  absurd.  Teachers  who  are  worthy  of  so  important  ap- 
pointments as  head  masters  in  metropolitan  schools  ought  surely  to  have  some 
discretionary  power.  It  is  scarcely  fair  that  they  should  be  bound  down  as  if 
they  were  mere  children.  Corporal  punishment  will  do  youngsters  no  harm; 
indeed,  according  to  our  idea,  a  good  caning  does  an  infinite  amount  of  good. 
We  are  most  decidedly  with  Solomon  in  the  matter.  Many  of  those  the- 
orists who  advocate  moral  suasion  in  lieu  of  corporal  punishment  would,  if 
placed  in  a  school-room  amongst  a  lot  of  unruly  urchins,  be  the  very  first  to  trans- 
gress their  own  precepts.  When  theory  and  practice  differ,  it  is  generally 
safe  to  coincide  with  those  who  practically  know  what  they  are  speaking 
about. —  The  Sportsman,  England. 
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It  is  not,  however,  merely  extended  information  and  higher  mental  culture 
that  pupil  teachers  need.  It  is  more  systematic  and  thorough  training  in  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching  that  is  chiefly  required.  For  this  the  proposed 
scheme  makes  no  provision  whatever.  It  is  one  thing  to  know  well  a  num- 
ber of  subjects  ;  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  to  be  able  to  teach  anything  effi- 
ciently. Wide  and  varied  acquirements  are  undoubtedly  desirable  of  them- 
selves. They  are,  however,  useless  to  a  teacher  unless  combined  with  the 
ability  to  impart  to  others  what  he  has  himself  acquired.  Teachers  are  far  of- 
tener  inefficient  through  lack  of  technical  skill  than  from  want  of  knowledge. 
Any  scheme  for  the  improved  instruction  of  pupil  teachers  which  does  not  rec- 
ognize and  provide  for  this  need  must  be  incomplete.  It  must  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  good  physical  training  is  as  necessary  as  good  mental  discipline. 
We  do  not  assert  that  it  is  the  duty  of  school  managers  to  make  provision  for 
such  training,  though  they  might  do  many  worse  things.  It  is  their  duty  how- 
ever, to  see  that  in  their  eagerness  to  cultivate  the  mind  they  do  not  exact  so 
much  intellectual  work  as  to  render  it  impossible  properly  to  train  the  body. 
A  race  of  dyspeptic  or  hypochondriac  teachers  would  necessarily  prove  a  race 
of  inefficient  instructors,  even  though  they  were  learned  in  all  the  learning  of 
the  Egyptians.  Cricket  and  football  are  as  necessary  for  growing  youths  as 
Euclid  or  History. —  The  Schoolmaster,  London,  England. 

It  does  not  follow,  by  any  means,  that  because  a  man  knows  the  Greek 
verb,  he  knows  how  to  teach  the  Greek  verb ;  nor  is  it  always  true  that  a 
learned  geologist  can  instruct  others  in  that  science.  Do  our  best  scholars 
make  our  best  text-books  ?  Are  our  most  learned  treatises  the  best  for  school- 
room work  ?  Being  a  profound  thinker,  and  teaching  others  how  to  think 
profoundly,  are  two  entirely  different  things. — National  Teachers'  Monthly. 


Musical  Department. 

Editor,  W.  L.  Smith,  East  Saginaw,  Mich. 

A TEACHER  said  to  us  at  one  of  the  recent  county  institutes  :  "I  have 
always  been  made  to  feel  by  some  professional  musicians  that  music  is 
such  a  high  art  that  no  ordinary  mortal  should  aspire  to  it,  much  less  should 
an  ordinary  teacher  undertake  to  teach  it ;  and,  consequently,  I  have  never 
attempted  anything  with  it;  but,  if  there  is  no  harm  in  having  the  children  in 
our  schools  read  vocal  music,  and  a  regular  teacher,  although  she  cannot  play 
upon  any  kind  of  instrument,  may  be  permitted  to  give  instruction  in  the 
same,  I  am  disposed  to  try  it."  This  idea  that  one  must  possess  wonderful 
qualifications  before  she  attempts  giving  musical  instruction  in  our  schools 
has  wrought  much  harm  in  the  progress  of  musical  knowledge.  Breadth  of 
knowledge  and  high  attainments  in  any  department  of  science  or  art  are  de- 
sirable and  should  be  sought  for  by  every  one;  but  because  one  has  not 
reached  the  highest  pinnacle  of  perfection,  is  no  reason  that  he  or  she  should 
not  do  something,  even  though  it  be  to  teach  the  principles  of  musical  nota- 
tion. Probably,  the  most  successful  teacher  of  arithmetic  in  one  of  our  pri- 
mary schools  would  not  succeed  as  a  professor  of  mathematics  in  a  university  . 
neither  is  it  likely  that  one  of  our  greatest  elocutionists  or  far-famed  orators 
would  accomplish  a  great  deal  in  teaching  a  little  child  to  speak  and  read  its 
native  language.  So  it  is  with  music,  since  we  cannot  all  be  Mozarts  or 
Beethovens,  that  which  we  can  do  let  us  do  with  all  our  might,  even  though 
it  be  to  teach  a  little  child  a  song  that  may  aid  in  giving  more  joy  to  its  life. 

BOOK  Notices.—  The  School  Harmonist,  by  J.  Zundel  and  E.  J.  Ryan, 
published  by  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York,  is  one  of  the  best  collections  of  mu- 
sic for  schools  of  all  grades  we  have  seen.  While  not  intended  as  a  regu- 
larly graded  music  reader,  it  will  prove  a  valuable  companion  to  every 
teacher,  and  might  be  used  to  excellent  advantage,  as  a  text-book  in  higher 
grammar  grades  and  high  schools. 

Text-Book  of  Harmony,  by  C.  E.  Horsley,  also  published  by  the  Harpers, 
is  a  very  valuable  work  for  the  use  of  schools  and  students.  In  it  the  sub- 
ject of  harmony  is  presented  in  the  simplest  way,  making  it  both  easy  and 
pleasing. 

The  Theory  of  Music,  by  H.  R.  Palmer,  and  published  by  John  Church  & 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  is  another  one  of  those  works  which  will  prove  a  practical 
guide  in  the  study  of  thorough-bass,  harmony,  and  composition,  for  those 
who  wish  to  acquire,  in  a  short  time,  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  science. 

The  Kingdom  of  Mother  Goose,  arranged  for  school  exhibitions,  and  pub- 
lished by  Mrs.  G.  N.  Bordman,  Melrose,  Mass.,  is  a  little  book  that  will  un- 
doubtedly find  a  welcome  from  thousands  of  teachers  throughout  the  country. 


We  are  satisfied  that  it  is  the  best  of  the  kind  we  have  seen,  and  we  would  ad 
vise  every  teacher  who  contemplates  an  exhibition  to  send  50  cents  to  the  au- 
thor for  a  copy.  The  same  lady  also  publishes  a  number  of  Penny  Songs, 
each  of  which  will  be  found  very  pretty  and  just  the  kind  desired  for  school 
exercises. 

The  Art  of  Reading  Music,  by  Mrs.  Laura  B.  Humphreys,  Bloomington, 
111.,  who  is  also  the  publisher,  is  a  method  of  learning  to  read  music,  founded 
on  the  Galin  system.  The  work  consists  of  a  comprehensive  series  of  pro- 
gressive exercises,  comprising  all  the  ordinary  melodic  and  rhythmic  forms, 
upon  which  the  author  has,  undoubtedly,  expended  a  great  amount  of  time, 
thought,  and  labor. 

The  Music  Reader,  by  L.  Meignen  and  W.  W.  Keys,  published  by  W.  H. 
Boner  &  Co.,  Agts.,  Philadelphia,  presents  the  principles  and  practice  of  the 
art  of  vocal  music  in  a  very  thorough  manner.  The  book  will  be  found  very 
useful  to  teachers  in  giving  private  instruction. 


Kindergarten  Department. 

THOUGHTS  ON  THE  KINDERGARTEN* 

THE  kindergarten  is  an  interesting  feature  of  the  educational  work  of  the 
present  day,  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Europe.  In  this  country  it 
appeared  later,  but  has  so  rapidly  come  into  prominence,  and  promises  to  oc- 
cupy so  large  a  share  of  the  attention  of  educators  for  the  next  few  years,  that 
it  behooves  every  teacher  to  turn  his  attention  speedily  to  the  subject,  or  soon 
find  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  chief  fundamental  principles  which  underlie 
our  system  of  modern  education.  We  are  passing  into  a  new  era  in  educa- 
tional progress  in  this  country.  Old  methods  and  old  ideas  are  giving  way  to 
new  ones;  at  least,  we  are  beginning  to  accept  as  new  in  our  practice  the  the- 
ories which  have  been  advocated,  incoherently  and  vaguely,  by  the  best  think- 
ers for  centuries.  Philosophers  like  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Seneca,  Com- 
enius,  and  Rousseau  have  generally  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions  in  the 
philosophy  of  education,  but  they  have  been  rather  the  heralds  of  the  true 
philosophy,  and  not  the  ones  who  were  ready  to  practically  apply  the  princi- 
ples which  they  taught.  Socrates,  it  is  true,  was  a  practical  teacher ;  his 
method  of  teaching  was  similar  to  the  one  we  are  now  advocating  in  the  sys- 
tem of  Frcebel.  We  call  it  Frcebel's  system,  because  he  was  an  enthusiastic 
advocate  and  practical  exemplifier,  in  his  own  work,  of  the  fundamental  idea 
of  Socrates'  teaching,  viz.,  that  the  teacher  should  induce  his  pupils  to  obtain 
knowledge  by  their  own  self-active  efforts.  This  idea  lies  at  the  basis  of  the 
kindergarten  work.  The  kindergarten  is  a  child-garden,  but  the  teaching  of 
Socrates,  though  he  was  not  a  teacher  of  children,  was  exactly  in  accordance 
with  the  kindergarten  idea.  His  method  of  questioning  is  worthy  the  study 
of  every  teacher,  whether  of  children  or  youth.  It  arouses  in  the  learner  a 
self-activity  which  leads  to  acquired  knowledge  by  a  true  inductive  process;  it 
is  the  developing  method. 

The  design  of  the  kindergarten  is  to  educate  the  child  in  the  most  natural 
and  most  reasonable  way.  It  becomes  more  and  more  apparent,  as  we  study  its 
design  and  its  method,  that  in  it  lies  the  germ  of  all  true  education — all  genu- 
ine mental  culture ;  and  it  seems  strange  that  it  was  left  through  all  the  cent- 
uries for  such  unphilosophical,  unsystematic,  and  unpractical  men  as  Pesta- 
lozzi  and  Frcebel  to  so  persistently  adhere  to  this  idea  in  actual  teaching  as  to 
establish  anything  like  a  system  and  win  the  attention  of  this  world's  educa- 
tors— the  teachers  of  children. 

Plato  and  Aristotle,  in  the  matter  of  education,  had  been  advocates  of  a 
similar  method ;  the  latter  particularly  in  the  enunciation  of  his  principle  that 
in  every  study  we  must  start  with  known  truths  or  concepts,  and  build  up  our 
education  upon  our  personal  experience.  He  maintains  that  learning  is  a 
pleasure,  and  he  would  enable  his  pupils  to  find  pleasure  in  it  by  awakening 
into  activity  their  own  intellectual  powers.  Seneca,  Quintilian,  Comenius,  and 
Rousseau  taught  a  similar  method.  Quintilian  particularly  urges  that  intel- 
lectual culture  should  begin  before  the  school  age,  by  a  proper  direction  of 
the  plays  of  children,  strongly  recommending  that  the  very  best  teachers 
should  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  youngest  children.  Comenius  regards  the 
school  as  a  workshop  of  humanity,  in  which  the  student  progresses  by  the  ex- 
ercise first,  of  the  senses,  then  of  the  memory,  and  lastly  by  the  understanding 
and  judgment;  he  also  teaches  that  all  instruction  should  be  based  on  intui- 
tion, and  arouse  the  self-activity  of  the  learner.  Roussean  was  a  Swiss  phi- 
losopher and  eloquent  writer  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  was  a  mere  theo- 
rist, impractical  and  inconsistent,  yet,  in  the  matter  of  intellectual  training, 
♦Suggested  by  reading  Hailman's  "Kindergarten^Culture." 
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the  advocate  of  the  true  Pestalozzian  principles,  viz.,  the  training  of  the  sen- 
ses;  original,  self-active  effort;  organic  development ;  evolution  of  the  pow- 
ers. He  condemns  symbols  without  things,  words  without  thoughts,  and  all 
superficiality.  Pestalozzi  was  the  first  practical  teacher  of  children  according 
to  this  common-sense  method  which  had  been  for  centuries  existing'only  in 
the  theories  of  philosophers.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  practical  application 
of  the  principles  of  education  which  he  believed  to  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  true 
progress.  All  instruction  must  be  intuitional — must  reach  the  mind  through 
the  senses — was  the  burden  of  his  teaching.  He  believed  thoroughly  in  ev- 
olution— development,  but  only  from  within  outward ;  and  yet,  notwith- 
standing all  his  zeal  and  the  general  correctness  of  his  principles,  he  failed  to 
secure  the  success  which  his  efforts  and  his  principles  deserved.  He  was  not 
a  successful  teacher  of  children,  though  his  mind  was  filled  with  the  best  ideas 
It  was  left  for  Frederic  Frcebel,  only  a  half-century  ago,  to  make  a  definite 
and  perfect  exposition  of  this  so-called  "new  education"  idea  which  had  been 
lying  in  the  minds  of  thinking  men  from  Socrates  to  Pestalozzi ;  and  this  he 
did  by  his  invention  of  the  kindergarten.  He  believed  that  education  must 
begin  at  birth,  and  that  we  should  apply  from  the  first  dawn  of  the  child's 
consciousness  of  its  own  individuality,  the  true  philosophic  and  pedagogic 
principles  now  so  well  established  in  theory.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  in- 
vented a  series  of  "gifts,"  as  he  calls  them,  which  he  designed  to  be  employed 
as  the  means  of  developing  and  exercising  the  latent  faculties  of  the  child.  He 
would  give  the  infant  in  the  cradle  a  systematic  and  careful  mental  training,  by 
means  of  playthings,  songs,  and  conversation.  By  appropriately  directing  the 
child's  faculties  in  the  use  of  its  playthings  and  "gifts,"  its  nature  will  be  de- 
veloped uniformly  and  continuously — it  will,  in  short,  be  truly  educated. 

It  is  strange  that  so  light  an  estimate  is  placed  upon  the  importance  of  early 
education.  The  people  are  apt  to  think  that  there  is  no  need  of  paying  any 
attention  to  the  training  of  the  child's  faculties,  until  it  is  old  enough  to  go  to 
school  and  learn  to  read  from  the  "Primer"  or  the  "First  Reader;"  and  they 
reluctantly  expend  a  dollor  in  procuring  for  their  children  in  early  years  any 
kind  of  professional  training,  thinking  it  better  that  they  should  grow  up  with- 
out direction,  should  form  habits  of  thought  and  speech  from  the  imperfect 
examples  set  before  them  by  those  who  were  equally  or  more  unfortunate,  and 
never  had  any  systematic  or  professional  mental  training  whatever. 

Our  children,  then,  are  growing  up  like  weeds — not  like  tender,  sensitive 
plants,  capable  of  infinite  development  and  culture ;  but  which  will,  if  neglect- 
ed, become  stunted  and  deformed.  Their  faculties  are  only  partially  and  ab- 
normally developed  ;  the  powers  of  perception  and  reflection  are  untrained, 
perhaps  unrecognized.  How  long  shall  these  things  be  so  ?  How  long  shall 
we  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  stares  humanity  in  the  face,  and  has  since  the 
race  began  to  reason,  that  a  perfect  being  cannot  be  the  outgrowth  of  deform- 
ity— that  unless  direction  is  given  to  the  power  of  the  child,  they  will  surely 
be  developed  inharmoniously,  or  not  at  all. 

It  was  this  idea — that  the  child  was  a  delicate,  sensitive  plant,  susceptible  to 
the  slightest  influences  and  capable  of  being  trained,  under  the  skillful  hand 
of  an  artist,  into  the  most  perfect,  most  beautiful,  most  divine  of  God's  creat- 
ed beings — that  suggested  to  Frcebel  his  idea  of  the  methods  which  should  be 
employed  by  the  artist  in  bringing  out  the  full,  ripe,  independent  humanity. 
The  child  garden  is  the  ideal  school  for  Frcebel's  little  ones.  Give  them  the 
spacious  lawn — unencumbered  and  unrestrained  ;  give  them  the  sunshine  of  a 
pure  mind,  to  invigorate  and  direct  the  young  sprouts  of  intellect;  give  them 
the  support  and  protection  of  child  society,  and  they  will  thrive  and  grow  into 
healthy  and  vigorous  organisms,  capable  of  standing  alone,  and  maintaining 
their  own  individuality,  and  successfully  withstanding  the  blasts  of  adversity, 
or  the  heavy  blows  of  grief,  which  may  come  to  them  in  after  years. 

To  review  the  thought  in  a  few  words. — Rousseau  may  be  said  to  have 
taught  a  system  of  philosophy,  wrought  out  from  the  writings  of  many  previous 
philosophers,  which  we  call  the  "new  education  ;"  while  Pestalozzi  and  Frce- 
bel took  the  system  and  devised  methods  of  applying  it  to  the  practical  train- 
ing of  the  child.  Pestalozzi  and  Frcebel  were  devoted  to  methods  ;  in  philos- 
ophy they  were  unscientific  and  vague.  One  taught  us  a  method  of  develop- 
ing the  intellectual  faculties — the  receptive  powers,  while  the  other  devised  a 
method  of  cultivating  and  bringing  out  our  expressive  and  social  faculties. 

Kindergarten  culture,  then,  is  a  method  of  arriving  at  this  new  education, 
the  leading  characteristics  of  which  are  said  to  be  the  following  :  "It  looks 
upon  the  child  as  a  human  organism,  capable  of  the  same  natural,  organic  de- 
velopment which  we  witness  in  other  organized  beings,  and  yet  possessed  of  a 
nature — a  soul  distinct  from  and  above  all  other  organisms  in  its  attributes, 
and  thus  constituting  one  factor  in  a  less  distinct  and  looser  organism  called 
society.    This  method  is  founded  upon  the  idea  of  growth  from  within  out- 


ward— growth  from  an  ignorant,  weak,  and  sensitive  germ  of  humanity  — into 
a  perfect  being,  whose  receptive  and  expressive  powers  have  reached  their 
highest  degree  of  harmonious  development,  so  that  they  will  continue  to  grew 
independently,  and  develop  a  complete  and  perfect  humanity,  an  indepen- 
dent individuality,  fitted  for  life  in  society — capable  of  happiness  and  efficient 
for  usefulness — on  the  basis  of  morality  and  reason." 

The  South. 

EDUCATING  THE  NEGROES. 
'T~MIE  negroes  have  no  special  claim  on  us  because  of  slavery.  They  had 
JL  the  best  end  of  that  bargain.  They  have  the  strongest  claim  that  ever 
any  people  had  upon  the  general  government  of  the  country,  that  turned  them 
out  upon  the  world  in  their  poverty  and  ignorance  to  compete  with  the  white 
man,  and  I  would  like  to  have  that  claim  dinged  into  the  ear  of  Congress,  until  it 
would  be  listened  to,  and  at  least  until  some  of  our  public  lands  be  turned 
over  to  help  the  old  mother,  who  in  the  period  now  to  be  celebrated  with  so 
much  eclat  once  saved  the  American  government  from  bankruptcy  by  giving 
up  a  territory  of  vast  extent,  and  unequalled  fertility  to  maintain  public  credit. 

But  our  emergency  is  to  delay  action.  When  the  small-pox  is  prevalent  we 
must  go  vaccinating,  leaving  incidental  questions  for  future  considerations. 
We  should  not  be  insensible  to  the  moral  claims  these  people  have  as  human 
beings  upon  their  fellow-men.  They  are  an  amiable,  docile  people,  whom  we 
have  no  right  to  thrust  outside  the  pale  of  our  Christian  sympathies.  They 
are  in  our  houses,  our  fields,  our  shops,  they  have  long  been  associated  with 
our  business,  and  family  life.  Their  moral  condition  is  deplorable.  We  are 
supporting  school  teachers  among  the  Indians,  among  the  Chinese,  among 
Brazilians  of  the  Lusitanian  stock.  Why  not  do  something  for  the  "Greeks" 
at  our  doors  ?  The  state  cannot  assume  missionary  work  from  missionary  mo- 
tives ;  but  one  would  think  that  Christian  people  would  take  pleasure  in  that 
aspect  of  the  work  of  education. 

The  state  educates  partly  for  the  same  reason  that  she  punishes,  viz. :  To 
promote  order  and  industry ;  but  principally  for  the  development  of  her  citi- 
zens in  all  the  elements  of  power,  and  thus  providing  for  her  own  aggrandize- 
ment. Were  this  a  fitting  opportunity,  I  would  gladly  argue  the  whole  sub- 
ject in  all  its  economical,  moral,  and  practical  aspects.    *    *  * 

I  here  can  only  say  that  so  far  at  least  as  elementary  education  is  concerned, 
there  are  the  same  reasons  for  educating  the  blacks  that  there  are  for  educating 
the  whites.  The  negro,  like  every  other  organism,  higher  or  lower,  is  im- 
provable under  culture.  He  may  be  made  more  intelligent,  more  moral,  more 
industrious,  and  more  skillful.  He  may  be  taught  much  of  his  civil  and  social 
duty.  And  just  in  proportion  as  he  is  really  improved,  in  that  proportion  is 
he  a  more  orderly  and  productive  member  of  society. —  W.  H.  Ruffner. 

That  the  negro  has  strong  claims  on  the  general  government,  no  one  will 
deny.  Taken  from  a  position  of  servitude  and  placed  at  once  in  complete 
possession  of  all  the  rights  of  free  citizens,  it  was  not  only  the  duty  of  the 
government  to  secure  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  rights,  but  to  see  that  he 
was  so  educated  that  he  could  not  abuse  the  same.  If  the  general  govern- 
ment can  make  gifts  for  the  education  of  the  whites  (which  it  has  done),  then 
it  can  also  do  as  much  for  the  blacks,  which  it  has  failed  to  do  so  far.  It  has 
adopted  the  negro  as  a  ward  and  should  make  suitable  provisions  for  the 
ward's  prosperity  and  happiness.  That  the  states  in  which  is  the  bulk  of  the 
negro  population  will  do  what  they  can,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  those 
states  are  not  able  to  do  scarcely  anything,  hence  the  great  necessity  for 
the  general  government's  aiding  in  the  work  of  educating  the  negro. —  G.  IV. 
Hill.   

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  at  Saratoga,  Dex- 
ter A.  Hawkins  uttered  some  wholesome  truths  respecting  the  Southern  ques- 
tion. He  said,  in  substance,  that  free  government  cannot  prosper  in  igno- 
rance. The  South  should  institute  compulsory  education  at  once  and  strictly 
enforce  it,  to  secure  immigration.  One  remedy  is  to  take  suffrage  from  the  ig- 
norant, white  and  black.  The  other  is  to  establish  free  schools  and  fix  a  time, 
say  ten  years,  after  which  no  ignorant  man  will  be  allowed  suffrage.  It  is  the 
law  of  civilization  that  the  government  must  provide  for  educating  its  people, 
and  thereby  it  provides  for  the  security  of  the  country.  Pennsylvania  has  suf- 
fered more  the  present  year  from  67,000  ignorant  laborers  than  the  cost  of  ed- 
ucation in  ten  years.  When  universal  education  prevails  peace  and  prosperity 
will  pervade  the  whole  country. 

The  Eclectic  Teacher,  Carlisle,  Ky.,  says  :  "We  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  education  is  on  the  eve  of  a  complete  revolution." 
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TO  read  St.  Nicholas  is  enough  to  make  one  wish  himself  a  boy  again.  Ev- 
ery month  the  "Letter  Box"  contains  wonderful  little  letters  from  "truly' 
little  hoys  and  girls,  as  the  little  folks  would  say.  The  October  number  contains 
every  thing  from  grave  to  gay,  and  all  mixed  in  such  a  pleasant  way  that  even 
the  little  ones  beg  for  more  till  mamma's  throat  aches  reading  the  nice  things. 
Here  is  something  for  big  and  little — what  can  be  more  pleasant  reading  than 
"Autumn  Poetry,"  by  Lucy  Larcom,  for  grown-up  children  ?  And  the  little 
ones  laugh  over  and  over  again  at  "What  the  Parrot  Taught  the  Little  Girl,'' 
and  the  "big  boys"  like  "His  owm  Master,"  while  the  "big  girls"  enjoy  all 
the  story-telling.    St.  Nicholas  is  an  ideal  magazine  for  children — or  for  any 

one  whose  heart  is  young  Don' t  Put  the  Poor  Working  Man  Down  is 

the  name  of  a  new  popular  song  by  Bobby  Newcomb.  Published  by  F.  W. 
Helmick,  Cincinnati.  Another  from  the  same  publisher  is  Dear  Old  Home- 
stead, by  Miss  Anna  C.  Hilts.  Prof.  A.  Lodeman  announces  a  European 

tour,  to  occur  next  summer,  under  his  own  superintendence.  He  has  publish- 
ed an  "Itinerary,"  which  he  will  doubtless  send  to  all  who  apply.  Address 
him  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.  Worcester's  New  Pri- 
mary Spelling  Book,  edited  by  Mr.  L.  J.  Campbell  and  published  by  William 
Ware  &  Co.,  Boston,  is  a  bright  little  book  for  the  young  orthographist.  How 
little  he  will  suspect  when  he  takes  up  this  enticing  volume  what  a  tangled  for- 
est of  absurdities  in  spelling  he  will  soon  find  himself  lost  in  !  Mr.  Campbell 
opens  a  beautiful  and  inviting  path  into  the  forest,  but  it  is  like  the  "way"  in- 
to the  spider's  parlor — leading  only  into  complexities  from  which  there  will 
(perhaps)  be  no  escape.    The  book  contains  some  pretty  illustrations,  fine 

printing,  and  instructive  sentences.  By  some  strange  slip  of  the  pen  we 

gave  the  prices  of  the  Eclectic  Geographies  last  week  nearly  one-half  too 
high.  The  introduction  prices  are  even  lower  than  we  said,  though  it  seemed 
a  marvel  that  they  could  be  published  even  at  that  price.  The  price  of  the 
Primary  is  40  cents ;  of  the  Intermediate  90  cents  ;  and  of  the  School  $1. 05. 
Thanks  to  Mr.  Cyrus  Smith,  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  for  enabling  us  to  make  this 

correction.  Deposited  in  the  Astor  Library  may  found  a  "Catalogue  of 

Works  in  Refutation  of  Methodism,  from  its  origin  in  1729  to  the  present  time; 
of  those  by  Methodist  authors,  on  Lay  Representation,  Methodist  Episcopacy, 
etc.,  etc.-,  and  of  the  political  pamphlets  relating  to  Wesley's  'Calm  Address 
to  our  American  Colonies.'  Compiled  by  H.  C.  Decanver,  2nd  ed.,  8vo., 
pp.  56,  New  York,  1868."  The  copy  expressly  prepared  for  the  Astor  Li- 
brary is  largely  expanded  by  manuscript  additions,  the  whole  number  of  titles 
enumerating  over  seven  hundred.  A  very  large  collection  of  the  above 
works  is  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  N.  Y.,  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  the  Library  Company  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  Pacific  School  and  Home  Journal,  a  monthly  published  in  San 

Francisco,  Cal.,  increases  in  interest  and  value  with  each  successive  number. 
It  has  evidently  entered  upon  a  grand  and  successful  career.    Albert  Lyser  is 

editor.  Prof.  Hayden's  exploring  expedition  has  been  quite  successful.  It 

is  expected  that  valuable  discoveries  in  geology  and  paleontology  will  be  report- 
ed, which  will  attract  the  attention  of  the  public  generally.  A  noticeable 

meeting  of  school  committee  men  was  held  recently  at  Athol,  Mass.,  to  con 
sider  the  means  of  increajing  the  efficiency  of  the  schools.  Let  this  be  the  be- 
ginning of  numerous  meetings  to  be  held  by  school  committee-men,  trustees, 

directors,   and  boards  of  education  throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Justin 

Windsor,  who  resigned  the  position  of  Librarian  of  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary in  order  to  accept  a  similar  position  in  Harvard  College,  will  bear  the 

title  of  "Professor  of  Books  and  Reading."  Ninety-two  boys  have  been 

admitted  to  the  Boston  Latin  Schools,  but  no  girls.  Any  one  engaged  in 

taking  subscriptions  for  periodicals  will  receive  valuable  suggestions  by  send- 
ing a  postal  card  for  specimen  copy  of  the  Publisher's  Monthly,  61  Clark  street, 

Chicago.  The  New  York  School  Journal  is  improving  materially  in  its  later 

issues.  "Echoes  from  an  Old  Parsonage,"  in  the  October  Atlantic,  is  by 

the  author  of  the  famous  paper  on  "The  Total  Depravity  of  Inanimate  Things," 
which  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  a  dozen  years  ago.  The  "Old-Fashioned 
Ghost  Stories"  in  the  same  number  are  by  the  author  of  "Life  in  the  Back- 
woods of  Canada."  T.  W.  Higginson,  Thos.  Gould,  the  sculptor,  Prof. 
Wm.  Everett,  Miss  C.  F.  Woolson,  H.  E.  Scudder,  W.  D.  Howells,  and  oth- 
ers, are  among  the  writers  in  the  contributors'  club  and  department  of  recent 

literature.  Lippincotf  s  Magazine  for  October  contains  Chester  and  the 

Dee,  by  Lady  Blanche  Murphy,  illustrated;  For  Another,  by  S.  M.  B.  Piatt; 
Among  the  Kabyles,  by  Edward  C.  Bruce,  illustrated;  "For  Percival,"  a 
story,  illustrated;  Abbeys  and  Castles,  by  H.  James,  Jr.;  Little  Lizay,  a 


Southern  sketch,  by  Sarah  Winter  Kellogg  ;  The  Bass  of  the  Potomac,  by'W. 
Mackay  Laffan;  The  Chrysalis  of  a  Bookworm,  by  Maurice  F.  Egan  ;  A  Law 
Unto  Herself,  a  story,  by  Rebecca  Harding  Davis;  Alfred  de  Musset,  by 
Sarah  B  Wister  ;  The  Bee,  by  Sidney  Lanier;  "Our  Jook,"  a  story  by  Hen- 
rietta H.  Hoklich;  Communism  in  the  United  States,  by  Austin  Bierbower ; 
Our  Monthly  Gossip — Notes  from  Moscow  ;  A  day  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire; 
Brigham  Young  and  Mormonism;  The  Education  of  Women  in  India;  Lit- 
erature of  the  Day.  Mile.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  the  distinguished  French  ac- 
tress, who,  it  will  be  remembered,  made  her  mark  in  sculpture  at  the  Paris 
Salon  last  year,  will  send  to  the  Salon  of  1878  the  bust  of  an  eminent  French 
journalist,  and  she  hopes  to  be  able  to  complete  a  group  representing  Medea 
in  the  moment  of  her  vengeance,  when,  having  killed  one  cf  her  children, 

she  turns  her  eyes  in  search  of  Jason  himself.  Paris  proposes  to  hold,  in 

the  winter  of  1877,  or  during  the  period  of  the  Exposition,  a  grand  book  fair, 

modeled  after  the  famous  ortes  of  Leipzig.  An  eminent  scholar,  Prof. 

Chrisostomo  Ferrucci,  has  just  ended  his  days  sadly  at  Florence.  Afflicted 
for  a  long  time  with  a  disease  in  his  eyes,  which  prevented  him  from  reading 
and  writing,  he  became  despondent,  and  in  a  fit  of  depression  threw  himself 
into  a  well  in  the  courtyard  of  his  house.  A  few  words  scribbled  on  a  piece 
of  paper  stated  that  no  one  was  to  blame  for  the  act,  which  was  prompted  by 
his  love  of  music.  He  carried  his  veneration  for  Dante  so  far  as  to  have  a 
mass  said  annually  for  his  soul.  One  of  the  Middlesex  magistrates  in  En- 
gland has  just  declined  an  offer  of  $4,500  for  his  collection  of  foreign  pos- 
tage stamps,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  an  extensive  collection  of  17,000  varie- 
ties was  sold  in  London  recently  for  $4,000,  which  is  believed  to  be  the 
highest  price  that  such  a  collection  has  ever  fetched  in  England.  In  France, 
however,  the  mania  has  reached  a  higher  pitch,  for  there  an  exceptionally 

complete  collection  was  sold  privately  for  $15,000.  Several  mica  mines 

have  been  discovered  in  Nevada  within  the  past  two  or  three  years,  but,  in 
consequence  of  the  low  price  of  the  mineral  in  commercial  circles,  they  have 
not  been  worked  to  any  extent.  Now  the  article  is  in  greater  demand,  par. 
ticularly  by  reason  of  large  orders  from  China,  and  much  activity  prevails. 

 The  article  on  Sound,  published  two  weeks  ago,  was  written  by  one  of 

Prof.  Burnham's  pupils  in  the  Waupaca  High  School.  A  similar  essay  on 
some  topic  of  natural  philosophy  was- read  by  each  one  of  a  class  of  fifteen 
who  began  the  study  during  the  last  year.  These  essays  were  followed  by  the 
most  searching  examination  and  cross-examination,  before  the  pupil  was  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  platform,  and  in  every  case  with  the  most  gratifying  results. 
 The  prospectus  of  Whittier  College,  at  Salem,  Henry  County,  Iowa,  an- 
nounces the  opening  the  1 8th  nit.  Wm.  P.  Clark  is  Principal.  The  Cen- 
tennial Spelling  Blanks,  published  by  Sheldon  &  Co.,  are  becoming  very  pop- 
ular among  the  teachers  of  primary  schools.  They  consist  of  three  books  de- 
signed respectively  for  words  ;  words  and  definitions  ;  and  words,  definitions, 
and  sentences.  In  the  first  are  three  columns  for  words,  with  three  check 
columns,  and  a  column  fot  numbers  on  the  left  page,  and  on  the  right  page 
are  two  columns  for  words,  one  for  corrected  words,  two  check  columns,  and 
two  columns  for  indicating  the  column  and  number  of  each  corrected  word. 
Twenty-five  words  may  be  written  in  a  column.  In  number  two  each  page 
contains  a  column  for  words  with  checks,  and  sufficient  space  for  the  defini- 
tion of  each  word.  Number  three  contains  in  every  two  pages  one  column 
for  the  number  of  the  word,  one  for  the  word,  one  wide  column  for  the  defi- 
nition, one  page  for  a  sentence  illustrating  the  use  of  the  word,  and  two  check 
columns.    The  price  of  these  blanks  is  15  cents  each.    The  first  contains  24 

pages,  the  second  and  third  each  28  pages.  A  new  organization  has  been 

been  formed  which  takes  the  name  of  the  Illinois  Social  .Science  Association. 
Its  constitution  says:  "The  object  shall  be  to  suggest  and  develop  plans 
for  all  intellectual,  social,  industrial,  educational,  and  philanthropic  inter- 
ests, to  the  end  that  we  may  secure  better  homes,  better  schools,  better 
churches,  better  charities,  better  laws,  better  service  for  humanity  and  God_ 
*  *  *  *  Any  literary,  educational,  professional,  business,  or  philanthropic 
society  of  women  may  represent  their  interests  through  a  delegate,  who  shall 
present  written  credentials  from  said  society,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 

association."  "I  was  amused  a  few  days  since  while  watching  two  children 

playing  "school."  The  little  girl  of  perhaps  ten  summers  was  showing  her 
still  younger  brother  how  one  may  easily  learn  to  speak  German  by  giving  an 
object  lesson.  Holding  up  a  tumbler  filled  with  water  and  striking  on  it  she 
asked,  "1st  das  ein  Glas  ?  Reply:  "  Ja,  das  ist  ein  Glas."  Encouraged  by 
her  success  in  getting  one  question  correctly  answered,  she  ventures  to  put  an- 
other question  :    "1st  das  Glas  voll  Wasser  ?"    Ans.  :  "  Ya,  das  Glas  ist  vol! 

Wasser."  Emboldened  by  this  continued  success,  she  pours  the  water  out  of 
the  glass  and  asks :    "Ist  das  Glas  voll oder  leer  ?"   Rep.  :  "Das  Glasist  leery 

(The  glass  is  empty  ;  "voll"  he  knew  from  its  sound.)    Of  course,  there  was 
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10  great  difficulty  in  answering  two  or  three  easy  questions,  like  the  above, 
:asily,  where  the  words  so  closely  resemble  their  English  equivalent.  Granted. 
Jut  this  is  the  very  point  of  the  argument  for  learning  to  converse  in  a  for- 
:ign  language,  by  an  object  lesson,  as  we  learn  to  speak  our  own  vernacular, 
md  not  by  the  dry  details  of  books."  Zur  BrUcke. 


REVIEWS. 

rHE  Primer  of  Political  Economy,  in  sixteen  definitions  and  forty  propo- 
sitions. By  Alfred  B.  Mason  and  John  J.  Lalor.  (Chicago  :  Jansen, 
klcClurg  &  Company.)  Since  the  business  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind  in 
ivilized  countries  is  the  production,  distribution,  and  exchange  of  wealth,  it 
s  manifest  that  the  laws  which  govern  these  operations  should  be  universally 
inderstood,  and  that  political  economy  should  be  universally  taught.  The 
:hief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  general  introduction  of  the  subject  into  the 
:ommon  schools  are,  first,  the  ignorance  of  teachers  ;  and  second,  the  voluini- 
ious  character  of  the  text-books  provided  for  their  use.  In  this  admirable 
irimer,  the  latter  difficulty  is  removed;  for  we  have  the  great  leading  truths 
if  the  science  boiled  down  to  the  last  degree  of  concentration.  As  to  the  for- 
ner,  the  lack  of  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  teachers,  there  is  no  longer  any 
ixcuse  for  that,  since  they  have  only  to  purchase  this  little  book,  study  and  in- 
vardly  digest  its  contents,  reading  such  larger  works  as  are  to  be  found  now 
n  almost  every  library,  to  become  reasonably  proficient  in  the  subject.  We 
vish  we  could  hope  that  the  primer  is  the  type  of  the  text-books  upon  many 
>ther  subjects  (hat  are  to  be,  when  the  wheat  shall  be  separated  from  the  chaff, 
ind  there  shall  be  something  left  alike  for  teacher  and  pupil  to  do  besides 
wallowing  their  contents  and  calling  that  process  either  education  or  learning. 

The  primer  contains  but  67  pages  of  small  quarto,  and  these  embody  16  def- 
nitions  and  forty  propositions,  stated  in  a  clear  and  concise  form,  rendering 
hem  easy  of  apprehension.  Each  definition  and  proposition  is  followed  by  a 
ew  brief  yet  pertinent  illustrations,  leaving  abundant  scope  for  the  teacher 
md  pupil  to  multiply  them  indefinitely.  We  fully  believe  that  the  truths  of 
his  fascinating  science  would  be  better  understood  when  taken  up  in  this  se- 
verely concise  way,  than  when  sought  amid  the  multitude  of  words  in  which 
:hey  are  usually  buried  in  the  larger  works.  We  advise  every  teacher  and 
ivery  person  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  to  procure  and  carefully  study  this 
rook.  It  would  be  the  best  specific  for  strikes  that  we  know  of,  while  for  the 
iverage  common  school  teacher  it  would  prove  to  be  a  mental  gymnastic  of 
he  most  stimulating  and  wholesome  character. 

Casar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War,  with  Notes,  Vocabulary,  and 
Maps.    By  G.  K.  Bartholomew.    (Cincinnati:    Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co., 

1877.)  Those  who  have  used  Bartholomew's  Latin  Grammar  will  be  glad 

:o  learn  that  the  author  has  prepared  an  edition  of  the  inevitable  Commenta- 
•ies,  which  may  be  used  in  connection  with  the  Grammar,  and  thus  render  it 
mnecessary  for  the  pupil  to  adopt  a  different  grammar  as  soon  as  extended 
ranslations  are  begun.  It  will  also  enable  some  to  use  the  Grammar  who 
have  not  hitherto  done  so  on  account  of  a  scarcity  of  Latin  texts  with  refer- 
snces  to  it.  This  edition  of  the  Commentaries  has  been  prepared  with  un- 
usual care,  it  being  evidently  the  result  of  the  author's  own  careful  teaching. 
It  matters  not  so  much  to  the  student,  nor  to  any  one  else,  what  "text" 
may  be  used  in  a  school  edition  of  Csesar,  as  what  kind  of  help  is  afforded  the 
student  in  the  "Notes."  These  may  be  an  aid  or  a  hindrance  to  good  schol- 
arship. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  this  department  Prof.  Bartholomew 
has  shown  a  remarkable  familiarity  with  the  points  of  difficulty  to  the  student, 
and  has  most  judiciously  met  and  removed  these  difficulties  by  grammatical 
reference,  explanation,  or  translation.  Thoroughness  seems  to  be  stamped  on 
every  paragraph,  and  the  teacher  who  should  use  these  notes,  whether  they 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  or  not,  could  not  fail,  if  competent  himself, 
to  awaken  more  than  an  ordinary  love  for  the  classic  Latin  on  the  part  of  his 
class. 

The  book  contains  a  good  map  of  Gaul,  showing  Gesar's  route  and  battles, 
and  the  usual  vocabulary  which  is  always  out  of  place  in  such  a  bonk. 


PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 


Lectures  and  Essays,  by  Virgil  \V.  lilanchard,  M.  D.,  on  the  "Food  Cure 
System;"  New  York,  published  by  the  Blanchard  Food  Cure  Company. 

A  Manual  of  the  Common  and  Native  Trees  of  the  Northern  United  States, 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, 1877.  This  is  in  the  form  of  the  excellent  circulars  of  information  issued 
by  the  Bureau,  and  it  describes  and  names  twenty-nine  varieties  of  common 
forest  trees  adapted  to  the  Northern  States.  The  pamphlet  is  intended  to  ac- 
company some  sets  of  dried  botanical  specimens  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  to- 
gether with  sections  of  the  wood  of  each  species,  the  same  being  prepared  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  United  Slates  Commissioner  of  Education.  By  means 
of  the  descriptions  and  specimens  it  is  believed  that  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
trees  may  be  obtained  by  the  general  reader. 

Third  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Eastern  Iowa  Normal  School,  at  Grand- 
view.    Edwin  R.  Eldridge,  President. 

Sixth  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Ohio  Central  Normal  School  at  Worthing- 
ton,  Hamilton  Co.  John  Ogden,  A.  M.  Principal.  Mr.  Ogden  is  a  veteran 
educator,  a  live  contributor  to  the  educational  journals,  and  a  progressive  man. 
Besides  an  academic  and  professional  course,  his  school  embodies  a  successful 
kindergarten  in  which  teachers  are  prepared  for  that  important  work. 

Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Adrian.  Public  School  Library,  Supplemen- 
tary Catalogue  (Part  Third),  with  Biographical  notes  and  anew  table  of  au- 
thors. Published  by  the  Board  of  Education,  June,  1877.  W.  H.  Payne, 
Superintendent. 

Fortieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  with  accompaying  documents,  for  the  year  1876.  Daniel 
B.  Briggs,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Circular  of  the  Mount  Clemens  Public  Schools  for  the  year  1877  and  1878. 
Mount  Clemens,  Mich.,  Wesley  Sears,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

Proceedings  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia, 
for  the  year  1876.    Andrew  J.  Morrison,  President. 

Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  School  Trustees  and  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Frankfort,  Ind.,  with  Course  of  Study 
and  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  school  year  ending  June  8,  1877.  C.  S. 
Ludlam,  A.  B.,  Principal  of  High  School. 

The  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota.  The  Fifth 
Annual  Report.    For  the  year  1876.    N.  H.  Winchell,  State  Geologist. 

Rules,  Regulations,  and  Course  of  Study  of  the  Benton  Harbor  Union 
School,  of  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.    Geo.  W.  Davis,  Principal. 

State  Teachers'1  Association  of  Kansas.  Its  Constitution  and  officers,  and  the 
papers  read  at  the  session  held  at  Emporia,  Kansas,  June  26,  27,  28,  1877. 
Allen  B.  Lemmon,  Chairman  of  Publication  Committee. 


CATALOGUE  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  for  the  year  1877,  Larkin 
Dunton,  Head  Master.  The  catalogue  contains  a  fine  perspective  view 
of  the  building,  the  regulations,  course  of  study,  and  other  items  of  information. 
The  number  of  graduates  for  the  present  year  is  given  as  65,  and  the  total 
number  as  290.  The  Rice  Public  School  is  used  as  a  training  department. 
This  school  contains  twelve  grammar  and  seven  primary  departments,  and 
numbers  over  a  thousand  pupils. 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

QUERIES. 

[Queries  and  answers  are  invited  from  all  readers.  This  department  is  in  the  hands  o 
subscribers.] 

50.  The  best  rule  for  stating  questions  in  compound  proportion  ? 

51.  Where  is  the  center  of  the  ecliptic? 

52.  What  number  is  that  which  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  will  divide  with  I  remain- 
der, and  7  will  divide  exactly? 

53.  The  hour  and  minute  hands  point  in  opposite  directions  at  6  o'clock, 
when  will  they  be  together  ? 

54.  If  cost  had  been  20  per  cent  less,  loss  would  have  been  15  per  cent  less. 
What  was  the  loss  per  cent  ? 

55.  A's  money  is  to  B's  as  7:11,  but  if  each  should  receive  $9,  then  A's 
will  be  to  B's  as  5  :"}.    How  much  has  each  ? 


56.  What  states  have  now  in  operation  a  compulsory  school  law  ? 

57.  What  states,  if  any,  have  tried  such  a  law  and  abolished  it  ? 

58.  What  is  the  approximate  number  of  adult  illiterates  in  the  United 

J.  M.  Tipton. 


States  ? 


ANSWERS. 

[The  answers  are  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  queries  which  have  preceded.) 

39.  "Being"  is  a  pres.  act.  participle  used  as  a  noun,  in  the  nom.  case,  sub- 
ject of  the  verb  "prove."  "His"  is  a  possessive  pronoun  limiting  "being." 
"Lawyer"  is  a  noun  in  nom.  case,  being  the  attribute  or  predicate  nomina- 
tive. 

40.  42 -7-2=8.    \  8=2.828-|-ft.    Ans.  R.  H.  Hartley. 


36.  The  frigid  zones  would  be  each  25°  in  width,  the  temperate  400  each, 
and  the  torrid  500. 

40.  ^'2X2  =  2.8284-)-.  The  radius  multiplied  by  the  square  root  of  two 
equals  side  of  inscribed  square. 

42.  The  querist  probably  thinks  there  is  no  difference  between  the  expres- 
sions; between  the  first  two  there  is  none  except  of  form,  between  either  of  the 
first  two  and  the  last  there  is  obviously  a  difference  of  .04"^. 

48.  30  per  cent-r-20  per  cent=i|r  per  cent;  1^  per  centX-8o=i.20;  120 
per  cent— 100  per  cent  =  20  per  cent  gain. 

49.  .2oX-62|Xf =-£?  ;  |+A=It  of  fortune=$3.375  ;  $3.375 -r-£J=3S8,ooo 
=fortune.  Omega. 
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CHICAGO,  OCTOBER  4,  1877. 


Minnesota. 


THE  Minnesota  Academy,  located  at  Owatonna,  was  dedicated  on  the  10th 
ult.  The  High  School  of  Winnebago  City  opened  on  Monday,  Sept. 

10;  Miss  Jennie  Huntington  has  been  called  to  take  charge  of  the  Primary 

Department.  The  Minnesota  State  University  is  now  busy  in  deciding  who 

shall  be  admitted  to  the  preparatory  department  of  the  institution;  so  far  we 

learn  there  have  been  270  applications  Prof.  Hatch,  who  was  recently  the 

superintendent  of  the  city  schools  of  Duluth,  has  been  elected  to  a  similar 

position  at  Council  Bluffs.  The  school  board  of  Detroit  has  decided  to 

retain  Miss  Stevens  for  the  ensuing  school  year,  and  has  also  engaged  the 

services  of  Miss  Noyes,  a  graduate  of  the  St.  Cloud  Normal  School.  Next 

year  the  State  Educational  Association  will  meet  in  the  University  building  at 
Minneapolis. 


Indiana. 


TWO  of  the  thriving  suburbs  of  Indianapolis  are,  or  have  been,  undergoing 
the  horrors  of  civil  war.  Irvington,  chiefly  noted  as  the  seat  of  Butler 
University,  has  been  making  itself  conspicuous  by  a  hitter  controversy  over 
the  legality  of  certain  acts  of  her  school  trustees.  Two  of  the  trustees,  one 
of  whom  is  Geo.  W.Julian, of  national  reputation,  and  the  other  a  professor  in 
Butler  University,  reengaged,  last  spring,  Miss  Putnam  for  the  coming  year  to 
teach  the  village  school.  The  new  trustees,  who  came  in  later,  repudiated  or 
ignored  the  contract  of  their  predecessors  in  the  employment  of  Miss  Putnam, 
and  engaged  a  Mr.  Burton  to  teach  the  school.  The  plea  was  that  the  act  o( 
the  retiring  trustees  was  null  and  void,  on  account  of  some  legal  informality 
in  their  tenure  of  office.  The  consequence  was  that  two  teachers  were  em- 
ployed for  the  same  school,  both  claiming  a  legal  contract.  This  state  of  things 
was  not  unattended  by  the  usual  concomitants.  A  bitter  neighborhood 
quarrel  sprung  up,  by  which  the  community  was  divided  into  two  nearly 
equal  hostile  parties.  Upon  the  day  appointed  for  the  opening  of  school, 
Miss  P.,  with  true  Napoleonic  strategy  and  promptness,  appeared  upon  the 
scene  at  about  5  o'clock  A.  M.,  made  a  flank  movement  upon  the  janitor,  who 
had  received  orders  not  to  permit  her  to  enter  the  school  building,  slipped  in 
and  held  the  fort.  Not  long  after,  the  three  de facto  trustees  massed  their 
forces  and  moved  upon  the  works  armed  with  a  formal  notice  to  Miss  P.  to 
vacate  the  premises,  as  a  trespasser.  But,  like  the  bad  little  boy  in  the  old 
man's  apple  tree,  she  laughed  them  to  scorn  so  long  as  they  pelted  her  with 
nothing  more  formidable  than  paper  bullets.  These  three  wise  men  there- 
upon, feeling  that  it  devolved  upon  them  at  all  hazards  to  vindicate  the  maj- 
esty of  the  law,  moved  upon  the  enemy, — in  short,  surrounded  her,  formed  a 
procession,  and  marched  her  struggling  and  resisting  out  of  the  building. 
Sequel — a  two  or  three  days'  trial  in  a  justice  court,  and  two  prominent  citi- 
zens of  Irvington  fined  #15  and  costs  for  assault  and  battery  upon  a  woman, 
and  the  like  sentence  impending  over  a  third. 

A  Sabbath  day's  journey  was  well  defined  as  long  ago  as  in  New  Testament 
times,  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  trustees  of  Brightwood  township  to  define 
for  all  time  to  come  the  extreme  limits  of  "a  reasonable  distance."  A  law 
passed  by  the  last  Indiana  Legislature  accords  to  colored  pupils  the  privilege 
of  attending  lhc"w/iite"  school  of  their  district,  provided  that  a  colored  school 
is  not  maintained  within  a  reasonable  distance  from  their  place  of  residence. 
A  case  has  recently  arisen  in  the  Brightwood  district,  in  which  a  colored 
family,  living  within  half  a  mile  of  the  village  school,  has  been  compelled  by 
the  decision  of  the  town  trustees  to  send  to  a  colored  school,  distant  a  mile 
and  a  half  by  an  air  line,  and  three  miles  by  the  shortest  possible  route.  Suit 
has  been  commenced  against  the  trustee,  under  the  civil  rights  law,  for  $1,000 
damages. 


Normal  institutes  and  normal  schools,  some  temporary  and  some  aspiring 
to  be  permanent,  have  been  the  rage  throughout  Indiana  lor  the  past  months. 
The  wonderful  success  of  the  Valpariso  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School, 
under  the  able  administration  of  Prof.  H.  B.  Brown,  has  stimulated  a  host  of 
imitators.  Many  of  these  schools  are  doubtless  doing  good  work,  though  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  their  average  success  in  teaching  the  vernacular  is  not 
fairly  indicated  by  the  following  notice  which  was  read  by  the  principal  of 
one  of  them  during  the  morning  exercises  on  the  closing  day  of  the  term  : 

"Every  teacher  and  pupil  of  the  normal  school  are  respectfully  invited  to 

meet  at  the  college  chapel  at  7  o'clock  this  evening." 

News  from  all  parts  parts  of  the  state  brings  intelligence  that  schools  of  all 
kinds,  public  and  private,  from  the  primary  school  to  the  university,  are 
thronged  with  unusual  crowds  seeking  after  knowledge. 


Illinois. 


PERSONAL. 

CH.  REW  is  booked  for  Fairbury  next  year.  Mrs.  John  Moses,  of 
m  Winchester,  has  consented  to  become  a  candidate  for  superintendent  of 
Scott  county.  L.  S.  Kilborn  is  the  teachers'  candidate  for  county  superin- 
tendent of  Clark  county.  B.F.  Hendricks  conducts  the  educational  depart- 
ment of  the  Sterling  Gazette.    He  does  it  well.  Supt.  W.  H.  Smith,  of 

Bloomington,  is  winning  a  fine  reputation  as  a  reader,  as  well  as  a  superinten- 
dent.   In  dialect  he  is  surpassed  by  very  few  readers  now  before  the  public. 

 D.  R.  Hatch,  of  the  Illinois  Normal,  is  teaching  in  the  Litchfield  school., 

J.  N.  Dewell,  a  graduate  of  the  same  school,  continues  at  the  head  of  the 
schools.  Miss  Josephine  Libbey,  whom  all  old  Normal  students  will  re- 
member as  a  member  of  the  High  School,  was  married  Sept.  1 1  to  Mr.  Frank 
A.  Kendall,  of  Ottawa.  A.  E.  Bourne  remains  at  the  head  of  the  Sand- 
wich schools.    Their  enrollment  at  the  opening  was  450.  Mr.  Graham 

was  nominated  by  the  Republicans  for  the  county  superintendency.  The 

Republicans  of  Rock  Island  county  have  nominated  Supt.  M.  M.  Sturgeon  to 
be  his  own  successor.  The  "Greenbackers"  of  McLean  county  have  nomi- 
nated C.  P.  Merriman  as  candidate  for  county  superintendent.  He  was  de- 
feated two  years  ago  by  Supt.  Smith.  B.  F.  Barge  is  the  Republican  nomi- 
nee of  Henry  county  for  superintendent.    He  is  the  present  incumbent.  

,H.  C.  Paddock,  last  year  a  student  of  the  Illinois  Normal,  is  teaching  at 

Sublette.  W.  S.  Barnard,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  of  Canton,  111.,  has  been  appointed 

Professor  of  Natural  Science  in  Oskaloosa  College.  The  Republicans  of 

Knox  county  nominated  Miss  West  by  acclamation.  T.  C.  Clendenen  is 

principal  of  the  Camargo  schools.  P.  Brennan  succeeds  Mr.  Clendenen 
at  Ogden.— — J.  L.  Hartwell,  for  two  years  principal  of  the  North  Dixon 
schools,  has  associated  himself  with  Mr.  Ferris,  of  the  same  place,  in  the 
management  of  a  Business  College  and  Academy.  Mr.  Hartwell  is  a 
young  man  of  great  energy,  and  is  a  practical  teacher  of  more  than  ordinary 
skill.    The  first  term  will  begin  October  I. 


ITEMS. 

ML  Pulaski  will  have  a  new  $20,000  school  house.  A  volume  will 

shortly  appear  on  "Economics;  or,  the  Science  of  Wealth,"  by  Prof.  S.  M. 
Sturtevant,  of  Illinois  college.  -The  thirty-third  term  of  the  Illinois  Institu- 
tion for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  commenced  at  Jacksonville, 
Wednesday,  Sept.  19.  The  Alton  schools  have  about  a  thousand  pu- 
pils. 

The  Livingston  County  Institute  had  an  attendance  of  one  hundred  and  fif- 
ty-three, and  comprised  representatives  from  nearly  every  township  in  the 
county.  Prof.  A.  R.  Taylor,  of  Lincoln  University,  was  present  as  a  special 
instructor.  "Instructions  were  also  given  by  Prof.  T.  J.  Dickinson,  Onarga, 
and  by  Messrs.  Tombaugh,  Diehl,  Lockwood,  Welsh,  Beardsley,  Boyd,  Graf- 
ton, Ferris,  Loar,  and  Miss  Borin,  of  Livingston  county.  Lectures  were  giv- 
en by  Prof.  DeMotte,  "The  Queries  of  the  Profession,"  State  Supt.  Etter, 
"School  Law,"  and  H.  H.  Grafton,  "The  Teacher's  Responsibility."  Amotion 
was  made  and  carried  that  the  President  appoint  an  executive  committee  and 
that  the  county  superintendent  be  chairman  of  the  same.  The  following  gen- 
tlemen were  appointed  :  W.  W.  Lockwood,  Odell ;  C.  F.  Diehl,  Dwight ; 
H.  H.  Grafton,  Forrest;  T.J.  Boyd,  Cornell;  A.  Markle,  Fairbury;  R.  B. 
Welch,  Pontiac.  A  greater  amount  of  actual  work  was  done,  an  unusual 
amount  of  interest  was  kept  up  during  the  session.  The  teachers  all  agreed 
that  it  was  good  to  be  there,  and  separated  with  the  worthy  resolve  of  being 
more  thorough,  more  earnest,  more  vigorous,  and  more  conscientious  in  their 
work  during  the  ensuing  year.  Ihis  happy  result  has  been,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, brought  about  by  the  wise  measures  of  our  worthy  Superintendent." 
— Pontiac  Sentinel. 


The  Princeton  High  School  opened  on  Monday,  September  3,  and  now 
enrolls  280  pupils — about  forty  of  whom  are  from  other  towns.  The  Senior 
Class  numbers  twenty-five,  seventeen  of  whom  are  boys.  Miss  Sarah  Ren- 
non,  a  graduate  of  the  Class  of  1873,  takes  the  room  occupied  by  Mr.  Hoff- 
man, and  Mr.  Will  Albrecht,  of  Tiskilwa,  a  graduate  of  Lombard  University, 
has  charge  of  the  German,  besides  assisting  in  mathematics. 

The  long  contest  over  the  superintendency  at  Henry  seems  at  last  to  be  ter- 
minated. The  Board  contains  an  even  number,  and  seems  to  have  been 
equally  divided  on  the  question  of  retaining  Mr.  W.  W.  Stetson.  Mr.  Turner, 
of  Atlanta,  was  finally  elected,  Mr.  Stetson's  friends  declining  to  vote.  Mr; 
Turner  is  a  teacher  of  long  experience,  having  taught  for  several  years  in  At- 
lanta. 
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Knox  College  has  not  opened  so  well  in  twenty  years  as  it  has  this  year. 
The  attendance,  average  ability,  character,  and  animus  are  far  above  the  av- 
erage of  entering  classes.  There  are  one  hundred  and  fifteen  in  the  Prepara- 
tory Department  alone.  The  aggregate  attendance  in  college  is  now  about 
three  hundred,  and  more  are  coming.  Knox,  as  we  have  several  times  pre- 
dicted it  would  be,  is  on  the  high  road  to  success. 


Kentucky. 


THE  chief  artist  in  command  of  Kentucky  University,  Lexington,  Regent 
Bowman,  is  evidently  a  versatile  genius.  Having  wrested  the  Univer- 
sity from  those  who  claimed  to  be  its  owners,  and  annexed  it  to  the  tail  of  his 
own  kite,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  it  would  be  nice  to  annex  the  northern 
province  of  Mexico ;  so  that  last  May  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Antonio  Rich- 
ards, an  old  acquaintance  of  his  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  intimating  that  if  Diaz 
would  sell  the  provinces  in  question  for  one  hundred  million  dollars  ($100,- 
000,000.00)  the  money  should  be  forthcoming  in  ninety  days,  and  he  (Bow- 
man) would  probably  be  appointed  Minister  Resident  at  the  City  of  Mexico. 
Richards  took  the  proposition  as  an  insult,  wrote  a  cutting  reply,  and  caused 
Bowman's  letter  to  be  published.  The  Regent  has  been  very  generally  laugh- 
ed at  for  his  pains.  It  may  be  that  the  recent  troubles  of  the  Regent  have  af- 
fected his  mind  seriously,  or  that  the  letter  was  written  to  enable  Richards  to 
make  some  capital  out  of  the  same  by  his  publication  of  it.  The  Regent  must 
have  felt  sure  of  his  man  or  he  would  not  have  written  such  a  letter  to  a 
"friend."  And  the  friend  must  have  acted  according  to  the  programme  when 
he  caused  the  publication  of  the  correspondence.    A  sly  old  fox,  the  Regent, 

if  not  demented.  The  educational  prospects  of  the  colored  children  are  all 

that  could  have  been  desired  by  the  most  sanguine  advocate  of  the  elevation 
of  the  race.  It  was  easily  seen  at  the  visit  of  President  Hayes  to  the  colored 
school  at  Louisville  that  the  colored  children  of  the  city  will  soon  be  qualify- 
ing for  teachers  of  their  own  people.  The  following  important  resolutions 

were  adoped  at  the  Osage  County  Institute,  held  at  Booneville,  Ky.,  in  Sep- 
tember : 

Resolved,  That  we  ask  our  representative,  I.  T.  West,  to  use  his  utmost  en- 
deavors to  have  the  school  law  so  changed  that  the  election  for  trustee  shall  be 
held  on  the  first  Saturday  in  April  of  each  year. 

Resolved,  That  three  trustees  should  be  elected  instead  of  one  at  the  next 
election — to  serve  as  follows :  one  for  three  years,  one  for  two  years,  and  one 
for  one  year,  according  to  number  of  votes  received,  and  thereafter  annually 
one  trustee  shall  be  chosen  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  three  years. 

Resolved,  That  twenty  days  instead  of  twenty-two  days  constitute  a  school 
month. 

Prof.  W.  L.  Hawkins  has  taken  charge  of  the  Hartford,  Ky,  school  and  also 
of  an  educational  column  in  the  Hartford  Herald.  May  his  shadow  continue 
to  be  of  a  comfortable  size. 


Educational  News. 


CALIFORNIA.— The  State  Normal   School   at   San  Jose  has  a  larger 
attendance  than  ever  before ;  450  pupils  have  entered,  besides  a  large 

class  in  the  training  school.  In  San  Jose,  Oakland,  and  San  Francisco,  the 

annual  salary  of  teachers  is  paid  in  twelve  monthly  installments.  The  teach- 
ers like  it  better  than  ten,  as  by  this  means  vacations  and  holidays  are  pro- 
vided for. 

ILLINOIS. — C.  W.  Campbell  is  principal  at  West  Salem  ;  E.  Ballentine  at 
Albion;  A.  Milner  at  Grayville,  North  Side,  all  in  Edwards  county. 

Michigan. — A  few  days  before  Judge  Huntington  rendered  his  decision  in 
the  Rose -Douglass  case,  the  people  of  Ann  Arbor  assembled  at  the  house  of 
Dr.  Rose  and  left  evidences  of  their  esteem  for  him  and  their  belief  in  his  in- 
nocence in  the  sum  of  about  $1,200.  After  the  decision,  which  was  adverse 
to  him,  they  held  a  mass-meeting,  which  was  largely  attended  by  citizens  of 
the  neighboring  villages,  at  which  Mr.  R.  A.  Beal,  who  has  from  the  first 
championed  the  cause  of  the  innocent  though  unfortunate  man,  made  a  speech, 
severely  censuring  Judge  Huntington,  and  intimating  that  more  than  mere  le- 
gal evidence  had  had  its  influence  in  shaping  his  decision.  As  usual,  the  man 
of  money  has  gained  his  cause,  though  at  the  sacrifice  of  public  respect  and 
confidence. 

Missouri.— The  S.  E.  Mo.  Normal  opened  Sept.  24.  The  indications  are 
favorable  to  a  full  attendance.  Prof.  Dutcher,  the  new  principal,  has  made 
many  friends,  both  to  himself  and  to  the  school.  Not  only  Cape  Girardeau, 
but  the  whole  state  is  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  this,  the  youngest  of  her 
state  normals.  The  model  school  will  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
Normal  faculty.  Under  this  new  arrangement  it  is  hoped  this  department  will 
receive  a  new  impetus.  A  very  large  per  cent  of  the  old  students  in  both  nor- 
mal and  model  departments  will  return  this  year.  Miss  Emma  Cowdon 

and  Miss  Bell  Green  are  teaching  at  Fredericktown.  Supt.  Shannon  is  de- 
livering a  series  of  lectures  through  S.  E.  Missouri.  The  friends  of  edu- 
cation in  this  state  were  never  called  upon  to  labor  more  ardently  for  the  suc- 
cess of  free  schools,  than  now.  The  tidal  wave  has  reached  us.  Shall  our 
normal  schools  be  maintained?  Shall  our  school  system  be  crippled  for  want 
of  sufficient  taxation  for  their  maintenance,  are  questions  vital  to  the  interests 
of  the  state.  Can  not  something  be  done  before  the  meeting  of  the  next  leg- 
islature, which  shall  turn  the  tide  of  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  maintaining 
first-class  public  schools  ?  R. 


New  York. — The  State  Teachers'  Association  met  last  summer  at  Platts- 
burg,  and  was  not  a  success  as  to  numbers  or  dollars  received.  The  School 
Bulletin  facetiously  remarks  as  follows :  "We  are  usually  very  cautious 
about  expressing  our  personal  opinions,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  suggesting 
that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  beheld  upon  the  peninsula  of  Kamt- 
schatka.  The  weather  will  be  cool,  an  admirable  opportunity  will  be  offered 
the  teachers  of  the  state  to  survey  the  remote  marvels  of  our  great  and  glori- 
ous republic,  and  the  field  for  missionary  work  is  unlimited."  Rochester 

has  retraced  her  steps  in  the  direction  of  reducing  teachers'  salaries.  The 
resolution  to  that  effect  has  been  rescinded,  and  the  subject  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

North  Carolina. — A  colored  teachers'  association  has  been  formed  at 
Raleigh. 

Wisconsin. — Prof.  J.  II.  Chamberlin  takes  the  position  formerly  held  by 
W.  A.  De  La  Matyr  at  Black  River  Falls.  The  Whitewater  Register  says  of 
him  :  "The  people  of  that  village  are  to  be  congratulated  on  securing  the 
services  of  a  teacher  so  thoroughly  competent  and  experienced,  and  one  who 
at  the  same  time  combines  in  the  highest  degree  the  best  qualities  of  a  true 

gentleman  and  a  good  citizen."  The  Elkhorn  Independent  says  that  the 

school  board  of  Burlington,  Racine  county,  has  been  authorized  by  the  citi- 
zens to  purchase  all  the  school  material  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  school. 
The  board,  under  these  instructions,  has  made  the  purchase  at  prices  from  50 
to  60  per  cent  below  what  the  parents  of  the  children  had  been  paying. 
Supt.  Isham  advises  the  school  boards  of  the  villages  in  Walworth  county  to 

do  likewise.  The  following  very  important  announcement  is  made  by 

Prest.  Bascom,  of  the  State  University,  in  the  State  Journal :  "Those  inter- 
ested in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  in  the  progress  of  scientific  work  in  the 
the  state,  will  remember  that  in  the  4th  sec.  of  the  act  of  March  6,  1876,  entitled 
'An  act  to  permanently  provide  for  deficiences  in  the  University  fund  income,' 
there  was  a  provision  to  this  effect:  'From  and  out  of  the  receipts  from  said 
tax  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  ($3,000)  annually  shall  be  set  apart  for 
astronomical  work  and  for  instruction  in  astronomy,  to  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  as  soon  as  a  complete 
and  well  equipped  observatory  shall  be  given  the  University  in  its  own  grounds 
without  cost  to  the  state;  provided,  that  such  observatory  shall  be  completed 
within  three  years  from  the  passage  of  this  act.'  I  am  now  at  liberty  to  an- 
nounce that  it  is  the  immediate  intention  of  ex-Gov.  C.  C.  Washburn,  to  meet 
the  provisions  of  that  section,  and,  during  the  coming  year,  to  erect  and  fully 
equip  a  superior  astronomical  observatory  for  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
This  announcement  may  well  give  great  pleasure  to  the  friends  of  public  edu- 
cation and  of  science.  Gov.  Washburn  was  the  gentleman  at  whose  instiga- 
tion the  p.bove  section  was  inserted  in  the  act,  and  from  none  of  its  citizens 
would  the  state  receive  such  a  gift  with  more  pleasure.  We  mark  the  event, 
also,  as  introducing  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  University.  We  believe 
that  henceforward  private  liberality  will  freely  add  itself  to  public  efforts  in 
the  endowment  of  this  institution.  There  are  things  exceedingly  desirable  in 
themselves  in  order  to  complete  the  usefulness  of  such  an  institution  which 
prudent  legislators  must  hesitate  to  grant  from  general  taxation.  A  well  fur- 
nished astronomical  observatory  is  somewhat  of  such  a  nature.  It  pertains 
to  the  higher  fields  of  science,  and  might  seem  a  burden  to  tjj£  ordinary  tax- 
payer. An  art  gallery  is  still  more  obviously  of  the  same  character.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  we  find  distinguished  citizens  willing 
to  furnish  these  most  desirable,  yet  expensive,  accessories  of  public  instruc- 
tion. In  no  way  can  the  citizens  of  the  state  more  fittingly  support  and  im- 
prove its  best  institutions.  We  are  thankful  for  the  promised  gift,  thankful 
for  the  source  of  it,  and  thankful  for  the  future  increase,  of  which  we  make 
no  doubt  it  is  only  the  first  fruits.  No  state  institutions,  however  well  de- 
vised in  themselves,  can  be  of  much  value  which  are  not  sustained  and  en- 
larged by  the  enthusiasm  of  our  citizens.  The  best  spirit  in  the  best  portion 
of  our  social  life  speaks  forth  in  the  gift  which  is  here  announced.  Those  in- 
terested in  pure  science  everywhere  will  also  take  pleasure  in  the  announce- 
ment, because  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  and  of  the  Regents  of  the 
University,  as  indicated  by  the  section  of  the  act  above  given,  that  the  Ob- 
servatory shall  not  be  merely  an  ornamental  appendage  to  instruction,  but  shall 
be  vigorously  used  in  the  general  interest  of  science.  It  is  to  be  furnished 
with  a  fifteen-inch  equatorial,  'equal  or  superior  to  that  of  the  Observatory  of 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge.'  The  other  instruments  will  be  correspond- 
ingly complete  and  prepare  the  way  for  extended  astronomic  work." 

THE  COLLEGES. 

The  new  course  in  music  in  the  Syracuse  University  will  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  students.  There  is  a  prospect  of  good  attendance  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  University.  Vermont  University  has  about  thirty  freshmen 

this  term.  Prof.  Geo.  A.  Smyth,  of  Andover,  a  pupil  of  Bunsen,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  chair   of  chemistry,  mineralogy    and  metallurgy.  The 

studies  of  music,  drawing,  and  painting  at  Vassar  are  to  be  raised  from  a  sub- 
ordinate to  an  independent  position  in  the  curriculum.  The  schools  are  to  be 
open  for  special  instruction  with  a  systematic  course,  to  which  students  may 
pay  undivided  attention,  and  in  which  they  may  be  graduated  with  a  proper  cer- 
tificate. It  is  stated  that  a  thorough  course  of  physiology  and  anatomy,  ex- 
tending throughout  the  senior  year,  is  among  the  studies  most  popular  with 

the  students  ;  but  no  plan  of  the  course  is  given  in  the  catalogue.  Amherst 

has  103  new  students,  ninety-two  being  freshmen.  The  plan,  first  adopted 
last  year,  of  making  the  studies  of  junior  year  largely  elective,  will  be 
continued  with  the  present  junior  class.  Two  lectures  a  week  in  physics  will 
be  all  that  the  whole  class  is  required  to  take.  Any  one  can  choose  from  a 
comprehensive  course,  comprising  the  classics,  modern  languages  and  sciences. 

Two  of  the  new  students  are  colored.  The  Russian  method  of  instruction 

in  mechanics  is  proposed  for  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.    The  University 
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has  of  late  been  making  a  very  rapid  advance  in  educational  advantages. 
The  catalogue  for  l877-'78  shows  a  total  of  1,025  students  in  the  six  depart- 
ments ot  the  University.  The  number  of  professors  is  forty-three.  The 
vexed  question  of  the  coeducation  of  the  sexes  has  been  at  last  solved  so  far 
as  this  college  is  concerned.  The  Board  of  Trustees  has  directed  that  the  in- 
struction given  in  the  Department  of  Arts  and  the  Towne  Scientific  School 
on  certain  subjects  shall  hereafter  be  given  to  pupils  of  both  sexes.  The  sub- 
jects selected  for  such  instruction  for  the  present  are  General  Chemistry 
(Prof.  Sadtler's  lectures),  Analytical  Chemistry  (Dr.  Genth's  laboratory), 
Physics  (Prof  Barker)  including  mechanics,  acoustics,  light,  heat,  electricity 
and  magnetism,  History  (the  Provost's  lectures),  and  Modern  History.  The 
courses  in  Chemistry  and  Physics  began  last  Monday,  that  in  Modern  History 
will  begin  at  the  opening  of  the  second  term,  January  1.  It  has  also  been  de- 
cided by  the  Trustees  to  admit,  free  of  charge,  to  the  studies  designated,  any 
youna  woman  who  is  prepared  to  undertake  them,  but  unable  to  pay  tuition 
fees."  A  radical  change  has  lately  been  made  in  the  internal  organization  of 
the  University.  With  a  view  of  securing  greater  unity  of  plan  and  purpose,  and 
more  fully  developing  the  "university  idea,"  the  Provost  has  been  made  head 
of  each  of  the  five  faculties,  and  is  to  serve  as  a  bond  between  the  Trustees 
and  each  of  the  faculties.  In  future  a  number  of  free  scholarships  will  exist 
in  the  Medical  School,  created  by  the  Trustees.  They  will  be  filled  by  a  com- 
petitive preliminary  examination.  The  #100,000  which  the  University  hopes 
to  receive  from  the  will  of  Reese  Wall  Flower,  will  be  used  for  general  pur- 
poses, and  not  devoted  to  any  particular  endowment.  By  a  late  special  pro- 
vision, a  graduate  of  the  Law  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
if  of  age,  will  be  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Orphans'  Court  and  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  Philadelphia,  after  a  two  years'  course,  if  he  shall  have  complied 
with  the  rule  as  to  preliminary  examination,  and  have  been  registered  for  one 
year  in  the  Prothonotary's  Office  as  a  student  of  law  in  the  University,  by  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty.  The  total  enrollment  at  the  University  of  Minneso- 
ta will  reach  over  300,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  University.  This  is 

the  sixty-sixth  year  of  Hamilton  College.  This  institution  has  conterred  de- 
grees on  2,023  alumni,  and  some  500  students  have  quit  college  before  grad- 
uation. "Harvard  University  is  doing  ali  that  seems  possible  to  make  it 

pleasant  and  easy  for  young  women  to  enter  its  studious  retirement.  Not  only 
are  the  examinations  held  simultaneously  in  Cambridge,  New  York,  Phila 
delphia,  and  Cincinnati,  but  it  has  been  arranged  that  the  girls  shall  submit 
their  proficiency  to  the  test  by  sections,  if  they  so  prefer,  instead  of  at  a  sin- 
gle comprehensive  examination.  There  is  a  preliminary  trial  which  the  can- 
didate has  the  privilege  of  spreading  over  two  years,  and  then  she  proceeds  to 
the  advanced  examination,  whereof  there  are  five  sections.  The  student  may 
tackle  them  all  together,  or  she  may  take  any  one  section  or  more;  whatever 
she  may  pass  is  scored  to  her  credit,  and  counts  in  the  final  result.  The  first 
trial  of  the  experiment  in  New  York  occurred  last  June,  when  two  young  la- 
dies went  through  the  whole  of  the  preliminary  ordeal  victoriously,  three  failed, 
and  twelve  received  certificates  in  four,  five,  or  six  subjects,  which  they  will 
supplement  if  they  have  good  fortune  next  year.  Applications  for  admission 
in  1878  must  be  made  before  the  1st  of  April.  Blank  forms, circulars,  and  all 
manner  of  information  will  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  New  York 

local  committee,  at  No.  59  East  Twenty-fifth •st."—Ar.  Y.    Tribune.  The 

Sophomore  Crass  of  Kenyon  College,  at  Gambier,  Ohio,  has  been  suspended 

for  four  weeks.    Cause:  practical  jokes,  hazing,  and  other  barbarism.  The 

Yale  Scientific  Freshman  Class  has  62  members.  -Lhere  are  about  thirty- 
five  students  in  each  of  the  two  lower  classes  at  Trinity  College.  The 

University  of  North  Carolina  has  about  sixty  new  students — about  120  alto- 
gether. The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  1,025  students.  Williams  Col- 
lege has  a  freshman  class  of  over  80  members,  and  Amherst  one  of  105  mem- 
bers. "  The  University  of  Rochester  opens  with  the  pverage  number  of  stu- 
dents, and  everything  in  as  good  working  order  as  could  be  expected,  in  the 
absence  of  the  President.  Fortunately,  the  faculty  was  reinlorced  in  June 
last,  by  the  appointment  of  Henry  F.  Burton  as  assistant  Professor  of  Latin — 
thus  enabling  Professor  Morey  to  relieve  President  Anderson  of  the  historical 
studies  of  the  senior  year.  The  relief  came  too  late  to  spare  Dr.  Anderson  a 
severe  and  dangerous  fit  of  sickness ;  but  it  is  a  pleasure  to  realize  that  it  has 
come  at  last.  Professor  Burton  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, in  the  class  of  1872;  taught  Greek  and  Latin  two  years  following  at 
Denison  University;  taught  Latin  for  a  year  at  his  own  alma  mater;  and  has 
since  been  pursuing  the  study  of  Latin  at  Leipzig,  under  Professor  Curtius, 
and  other  eminent  German  philologians.  He  is — it  will  be  seen — no  novice; 
and  the  impression  that  he  has  already  made  upon  the  students  is  very  favor- 
able. During  the  past  vacation,  the  Rathbone  Library  has  been  transferred  to 
its  permanent  abode  in  Sibley  Hall,  where  it  makes  a  fine  appearance.  The 
old  library  is  being  transformed  into  a  reading-room  for  the  students,  and  a 
new  recitation-room  for  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric.  Our  learned  and  noble 
friend,  Dr.  A.  C.  Kendrick,  is  the  acting  President  of  the  University  in  Dr. 

Anderson's  absence." — Exchange.  The  closing  examinations  at  Williams 

College  will  hereafter  be  conducted  with  greater  strictness,  and  those  who  are 

unable  to  pass  will  be  prevented  from  graduating.  One  hundred  and  one 

students  have  been  admitted  to  the  Yale  freshmen  class  without  condition. 
Examinations  for  admission  to  the  Law  School  were  necessary  this  year.  The 
Theological  School  has  forty-four  students  in  its  junior  class.  Smith  Col- 
lege, at  Northampton,  has  an  entering  class  of  about  fifty  students.  Professor 
Elihu  Root,  of  Amherst,  is  to  give  scientific  instruction  daily.  The  art  de- 
partment is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Champney,  who  is  about  to  give 
the  students  historical  art  lectures. 


CHICAGO  NOTES. 

THE  free  evening  schools  of  the  city  opened  the  10th  ult.  in  the  following 
named  school-houses :  Foster,  Kinzie,  Newberry,  Scammon,  Sangamon 
Street,  Jones,  Ward,  Wells,  and  the  Central  High  School.  Excellent  teachers 
have  been  selected  to  attend  to  the  instruction  of  pupils,  and  it  is  believed 
that  those  who  cannot  attend  the  day  schools  will  be.greatly  benefited  by  at- 
tending the  evening  schools.  The  regulations  prescribed  for  the  night  schools 
are  as  follows  :  Pupils  admitted  any  evening  from  7  to  7:30.  Except  in  the 
High  School,  the  sessions  close  at  9:15  o'clock.  The  text-books  are  the  same 
as  those  used  in  the  day  schools.  Instruction  is  given  from  text-books  in 
reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Oral  instruction  is  given  in  busi- 
ness forms  and  in  book-keeping.  The  conditions  of  admission  are  :  The  pu- 
pils shall  not  be  under  12  years  of  age  ;  that  they  cannot  attend  a  day  school  ; 
that  they  give  evidence  of  a  desire  to  attend  the  school  by  providing  them- 
selves with  all  necessary  books ;  that  they  have  tickets  of  admission  from  the 
principal.  The  conditions  of  membership  are;  Prompt  and  regular  atten- 
dance ;  satisfactory  excuses  for  absence ;  prompt  and  cheerful  obedience  to 
to  teachers  ;  good  behavior  going  to  and  from  school  ;  good  care  of  desks  and 
other  school  property;  earnest  and  faithful  work  in  school ;  no  use  of  tobacco 
in  the  school  building.  Duties  of  Teachers. — To  work  under  the  direction  of 
the  principal ;  to  be  in  their  rooms  by  7  o'clock  ;  to  put  pupils  at  work  as 
soon  as  they  arrive  ;  to  have  pupils  recite  sitting,  except  in  exercises  in  read- 
ing; to  move  pupils  about  the  room  as  little  as  possible;  to  report  the  names 
of  dull  or  bright  pupils  to  the  principal ;  to  make  all  instructions  and  exer- 
cises as  practical  as  possible;  to  give  pupils  some  item  of  valuable  information 
each  evening,  recording  the  item  in  the  attendance  books  ;  to  have  no  dispute 
with  a  pupil,  but,  in  case  of  difficulty,  to  send  at  once  for  the  principal ;  to  no- 
tify the  principal,  by  2  P.  M.,  if  obliged  to  be  absent  from  duty  ;  to  keep  such 
records  of  attendance  and  make  such  reports  as  are  required  by  the  principal 
and  supf  rintendent.  The  evening  schools,  will  continue  in  session  till  the  mid- 
dle of  December.  The  Commissioner  of  Health  will  send  a  physician  to 
each  school  to  vaccinate  all  who  need  it,  without  cost. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Cook  County  Teachers'  Association  will  meet 
at  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  Chicago  Athenreum,  Saturday,  Oct.  13,  1877,  at  2 
o'clock  p.m.  Programme — Discussion: — What  is  the  best  plan  of  regulating 
promotions?    J.  W.  Larimore,  A.  F.  Nightingale.  Business. 

Leslie  Lewis, 
Chas.  I.  Proctor, 
B..L.  Dodge, 

Ex.  Committee. 
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RICE  of  the  Weekly  to  new  subscribers  till  Jan.  1,  18/8,  4J 
cents. 


I  am  much  pleased  with  The  Educational  Weekly. — Prof.  S.  H. 
Carpenter,  Madison,  Wis. 


The  Practical  Teacher.  — We  take  special  pleasure  in  being  able  to  an- 
nounce this  week  that  the  services  of  Prof.  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  the  Editor-in- 
Chief  of  the  Weekly,  have  been  engaged  as  editor  of  our  new  monthly.  We 
are  confident  that  the  journal  could  not  be  entrusted  to  more  competent  and 
experienced  hands.  Prof.  Phelps  will  contribute  to  the  Weekly  a  series  of 
articles  written  with  a  special  view  to  the  wants  of  the  country  teacher,  treating 
of  school  organization,  general  management,  methods  of  teaching,  etc.,  which 
will  be  republished  in  the  Teacher.  Engagements- have  also  been  made  with 
other  well-known  teachers,  who  will  contribute  to  the  Weekly  articles  of  per- 
manent value  to  the  school  officers  and  parents  as  well  as  to  teachers.  A 
special  department  will  be  devoted  to  "School  Officers,"  and  another  to  "Pa- 
rents," and  we  believe  that  The  Practical  Teacher  will  prove  to  be  a 
journal  worthy  of  preservation  by  every  one  interested  in  the  thorough  sys- 
tematizing and  up-building  of  the  public  schools  of  the  land. 

— The  following  are  some  of  the  evidences  that  Webster's  Dictionary,  pub- 
lished by  G.  &  C.  Merriam,  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  regarded  as  a  national 
standard.  More  than  ten  millions  of  volumes  of  school  books  are  annually 
published  in  the  U.  S.,  recognizing  Webster  as  their  general  standard  of  or- 
thography. More  than  thirty  thousand  copies  have  been  placed  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  U.  S.  by  state  enactments  or  school  officers  ;  10,000  in  New 
York  state,  3,950  in  Wisconsin,  1,500  in  New  Jersey,  3,000  in  Illinois.  Mich- 
igan and  Connecticut  have  made  provision  for  all  their  schools;  Massachusetts 
has  supplied  nearly  all  her  schools;  Indiana  took  3,000  in  1872,  and  many 
many  more  in  1873  and  in  each  yearsince.  It  has  been  endorsed  by  nearly  all 
the  state  superintendents  in  the  Union — is  largely  used  as  authority  by  legisla- 
tures and  courts  of  justice,  editors  and  printers.  For  circulai  giving  detailed 
points  of  excellence  and  price-list,  send  to  the  publishers,  G.  &  C.  Merriam, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

— The  Emerson  Binder,  used  for  binding  the  Weekly  and  other  periodi- 
cals, is  always  labeled  with  the  name  of  the  periodical,  without  extra  charge,  but 
the  price  of  the  Library  Binder  is  so  low  that  an  extra  charge  of  thirty  cents 
is  made  for  each  label  that  is  ordered.  When  used  for  preserving  examin* 
tion  papers,  it  is  desirable  that  the  cover  should  be  plainly  labeled^on  the  title 
page.   

I  like  the  Weekly,  and  admire  your  strict,  business-like  system. — Rev.  W. 
H.  Thompson,  Randolph,  Wis. 

Am  well  pleased  with  the  Weekly. — R.  H.  Hartley,  Earlham,  la. 
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E.  S.  RITCHIE  &  SONS,  Boston,  Mass., 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

include  in  their  list  all  apparatus  or  the  practical  illustra- 
tion of  the 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCES. 
Their  catalogue  contains  testimonials  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished professors  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED. 

E.  S.  Ritchie  &  Sons  have  been  appointed  agents  by  J 
Browning,  London ;  Rudolph  Kcenig  and  J.  Duboscq 
Paris,  makers  of  Optical,  Acoustic,  and  Electrical  Appa 
ratus;  and  Carl  Zeiss,  Jena,  maker  of  Microscopes,  and  re 
ceive  orders  from  schools  and  colleges  to  import  goods  Free 
of  Duty,  and  at  Manufacturers'  Prices. 

Ritchie's  Catalogue  of  Philsophical  Apparatus,  illustrated, 
price  15  cents,  sent  on  application.  (When  writing  please 
mention  this  journal.)  [ua] 

Text- Books  on  Chemistry 


A  Short  Course  in  Qualitative  Analysis :  with  the  new 
Notation.  By  Prof.  J.  M.  Crafts.  Second  edition.  1  vol. 
i2mo,  cloth,  #1.50. 

A  Manual  0/  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis.  By  C.  R. 
Presenilis.  Translated  into  the  New  System,  and  newly 
edited  by  Samuel  VV.  Johnson,  M.  A.,  Prof,  of  Theoreti- 
cal and  Agricultural  Chemistry  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven.  1  vol.  8vo,  cloth,  $3. 50. 

A  System  of  Instruction  in  Quantitative  Chemical  Analy- 
sis. By  C.  R.  Presenilis.  From  latest  editions,  edited, 
with  additions,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson.  With  Chemical 
Notation  and  Nomenclature,  old  and  new,  £4  50. 

Collection  of  Reports  {condensed)  and  Opinions  of  Chem- 
ists in  Regard  to  the  Use  of  Lead  I'ipe  for  Service  Pipe, 
in  the  Distribution  of  Water  for  the  Supply  of  Cities.  By 
Jas.  P.  Kirkwood.    8vo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

Elements  of  Chemistry,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  By 

Wm.  Allen  Miller.    3  vols.  8vo. 
Part  I. —  Chemical  Physics.    1  vol.  8vo,  $4.00. 
Part  II. — Inorganic  Chemistry.    1  vol.  8vo,  $6.00. 
Part  III.—  Organic  Chemistry.   1  vol.  8vo.    A  new  edition 
of  this  volume  nearly  ready. 

"Dr,  Miller's  Chemistry  is  a  work  of  which  the  author 
has  every  reason  to  feel  proud.  It  is  by  far  the  largest  and 
most  accurately  written  Treatise  on  Chemistry  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,"  etc. — Dublin  Medical  Journal. 

Magnetism  and  Electricity.  By  Wm.  Allen  Miller.  1  vol. 
8vo.,  $2.50. 

Chemistry — Theoretical,  Practical  and  Analytical — as 
applied  and  relating  to  the  Arts  and  Manufactures.  By 
Dr.  Sheridan  Muspratt.  2  vols.  8vo,  cloth,  £19.00;  half 
russia,  $25.00. 

An  Elementary  Manual  of  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis. 
By  Maurice  Perkins.    i2mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis.  By  T.  E.  Thorpe,  Prof, 
of  Chemistry,  Glasgow.    1  vol.  i8mo,  plates,  cloth,  £1.75. 

Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  says  of  this  work  : — "I  know  of  no 
other  small  book  of  anything  like  its  value." 

"This  very  excellent  and  original  work  has  long  been 
waited  for  by  scientific  men." — Scientific  American. 
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School,  C  hurch  &  Office  Furniture 

triumph  of  every  kind. 

Slating  for  Blackboards 

ERASERS, 

Crayons,  Globes, 

Maps  and  Charts. 

1  -flES^Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogues  ; 
SCHOOL  JJESK.  I  also  "Guide  to  Church  Furnishing." 

ELOCUTION  SCIENTIFICALLY  TAUGHT. 
S.  S.  HAMILL,  Auth°r  °f  "Th/  Scien^  °^'°IC.U- 

1,   tion,    and  Professor  of  English  Lit- 
erature, Rhetoric,  and  Elocution, 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE, 

will  give  private  instruction  in  Vocal  Culture,  Reading, 
Speaking,  and  Gesticulation.  Special  courses  for  ministers, 
lawyers  and  those  wishing  to  prepare  themselves  for  Pro- 
fessional, Readers  or  Instructors  of  Reading  in  Colleges 
and  High  Schools.  Send  for  circulars  containing  diagram 
of  the  principles  of  expression.    Address  Jacksonville,  III. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

/MP OR  TANT  TO  TEA  CHERS. — We  want  reliable, 
wide-awake  men  and  women  in  every  neighborhood, 
township,  county,  and  state  in  the  West,  to  sell  an  ar- 
ticle that  has  only  to  be  exhibited  in  order  to  secure  a  ready 
and  profitable  sale.  We  have  lately  become  sole  proprietors 
of  the  Photographic  Family  Record,  for  all  of  the  Western 
and  Southern  states.  The  size  of  the  engraving  is  20x24 
inches.  Nothing  like  it  ever  offered  to  the  public.  A  rare 
chance  to  make  money.  Teachers  will  find  it  easy  to  double 
their  wages  by  spending  a  few  hours  each  week  canvassing 
their  neighborhood.  We  will  send  a  sample  record  to  any 
one  who  desires  to  work,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  50  cents, 
which  is  one-third  the  retail  price.  We  especially  call  upon 
teachers  to  engage  in  the  sale  of  this  Family  Record,  and 
solicit  their  correspondence.  For  full  description  of  Record 
— terms  to  agents,  circulars,  and  a  complete  outfit — address 
Photographic  Record  Co.,  Room  6,  148  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago, III.  [tf] 

Great  chance  to  make  money.  If  you 
can't  get  gold  you  can  get  greenbacks. 
"Ve  need  a  person  in  every  town  to  take 
subscriptions  for  the  largest,  cheapest  and  best  illustrated 
family  publication  in  the  world.  The  most  elegant  works  of 
art  given  free  to  subscribers.  One  agent  reports  making  over 
$150  in  a  week.  A  lady  agent  reports  taking  over  400  sub- 
scribers in  ten  days.  All  who  engage  make  money  fast. 
You  need  not  be  away  from  home  over  night.  Full  particu- 
lars, directions  and  terms  free.  Elegant  and  expensive  outfit 
free.  If  you  want  profitable  work  send  us  youraddress  at 
once.    Address  "The  People's  Journal,"  Portland,  Me  [pr] 

vO  1 O  H  J)  2  S  '"g  5u„r,Chromos.>  Crayons,  and  Re- 
r  ward  Motto,  Scripture  lext,  Trans- 

parent, Picture  and  Chromo  Cards.  100  samples,  worth  $4, 
sent  postpaid  for  75c.  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  J.  H. 
BUFFORD'S  SONS,  Boston.    Estab'd  1830.  (hy) 


COLD,: 


School  Teachers 

Who  wish  to 

Make  Money  During  Vacation ! 

Or  abandon  present  profession  for  another,  are  invited  to 
write  to 

E.  H.  KELLOGG,      Supt.  of  Agencies, 

AT  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS, 

For  the  Home  Life  Insurance  Co. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

ASSE  TS—FI  VE  MIL  LION  DOLLARS. 
SURPLUS—ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS. 


I  have  been  with  the  Home  for  the  past  seventeen  years, 
and  some  of  the  best  agents  we  have  were  engaged  in  teach- 
ing previous  to  taking  our  agency. 

 E.  H.  KELLOGG,  Supt. 

RIDPATH'S 

V.  S.  HISTORIES. 


Endorsed  as  THE  BEST  by  Educators  everywhere. 

100,000  Copies  in  Use. 

Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  cordially  invited  to  send 
for  Specimen  pages,  including  samples  of  the  Maps,  Charts 
Diagrams,  etc. 

JONES  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
Tiic]        CHICAGO,  PHILADELPHIA,  CINCINNATI. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

A GOOD  HOUSE  AND  LOT,  with  barn, 
garden,  and  all  necessaries  for  a  comfortable 
home,  situated  in  a  most  desirable  pari  of  the  city 
of  Ann  Arbor,  only  one  block  from  the  University 
grounds,  and  the  President's  house,  may  be  pur- 
chased very  cheap  for  cash,  by  addressing 
S.  R.  WINCHELL, 
170  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 

T  JNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 
(J  iq  MURRA  V  STREE  T,  NE  W  YORK, 

— PUBLISH  — 

Maury's  Geographies, 

Holmes'  Readers,  History,  and  Grammars. 
Venable's  Arithmetics,  Algebra,  and  Geometry. 
Gildersleeve's  Latin  Series. 
Johnston  &  Browne's  English  Literature. 
DeVere's  French  Series.  [pe] 

"  I  can't  afford  to  lose  a  single  number." 


GET  A  BINDER ! 


H. 


Every  subscriber  should  keep  a  complete  file  of  the 
Weekly,    Price  of  Binder,  postpaid,  $1.10. 
Address 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  WEEKLY, 
170  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 

C.  KOCH, 

ARCHITEC1  AND  SUPERINTENDENT, 

School  Architecture  a  Specialty. 

Corner  Wisconsin  Street  and  Broadway, 
Pfister's  Block,         tf  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Established  in  1837. 
Superior  Bells  of  Copper  and  Tin,  mounted 
A  ith  the  Uesl  Rvtary  IJanyinys,  for  Churches, 
Schools,  Farms,  Fa<  tories.  Court-houses,  Fire 
Alarms,  Touer  docks,  etc.   Fully  Warranted. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free. 
Vanhl'zkn  k  Ttrr.  102  K.  id  St.,  Cincinnati. 

^J^HE  NEW  EDUCATION    Monthly.    Devoted  to 
_£       Kindergarten  Culture   and  Hygiene  in  Home  and 
School.  Edit.,W.  N.  Hailmann.    50  cents  p.  ann. 
Pubs.,  Hailmann  &  Dcerflinger,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  [nnJ 

It  /T ' ENEELYS'  BELLS, for  Churches,  etc.,  knoiun  to 
lVl     tne  public  since   1826,  are   made  only  at  "  THE 
MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDER  K,"  West  Troy, 
N.Y.  New  Patent  Mountings.  Catalogues  free.  Noagencies 

FANCY  CARDS,  ten  styles,  with  your  name  in  gilt, 
15c.    Try  us.    Schbll  Bros.,  Maiden,  N.  Y.  [In] 
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NOW  READY! 

Illinois  Edition  of  the 

Eclectic  Geographies. 

Full  Page  Map  of  Illinois  and  TWEL  VE  PA  GES  of  Descriptive  Text. 

The  Special  Geography  of  Illinois  embraces  a  full  page  map  of  the  state,  and  twelve  pages  of  de- 
scriptive text,  with  pictorial  illustrations. 

THE  FULL  PAGE  MAP 

is  drawn  and  engraved  by  the  very  best  artists,  and  is  the  only  School  Map  of  Illinois  which  correctly 
portrays  the  physical  features  of  every  county,  together  with  County  Boundaries,  Railroads,  Cities, 
Towns,  and  Villages.  The  rivers  are  cleariy  and  beautifully  shown  by  printing  the  water  courses  in 
blue.  The  knolls  and  river  hills  are  shown  with  greater  fullness  and  accuracy  than  in  any  school  map 
hitherto  published.  The  map  is  full,  accurate,  clearly  printed,  and  well  adapted  for  use  in  the  school- 
room. 

THE  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY, 

By  Prof.  E.  C.  HE  WEI  T,  of  the  Illinois  Normal  University, 

is  arranged  after  the  general  plan  of  the  Eclectic  Geographies,  and  forms  a  complete  system  of  local 

geography. 

The  text  is  made  up  from  fresh  information  procured  directly  from  the  several  counties  and  towns. 
Earnest  effort  has  been  made  to  present  a  treatment  of  local  geography  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
the  schools,  and  to  the  needs  of  Illinois  people. 

PRICE  : — The  Illinois  Edition  of  the  Eclectic  Geographies  will  be  furnished  at  the  same  price  as  the  regular  edition. 

I.  II. 
Introduction.  Exchange. 

Eclectic  Primary  Geography,  .....  #0.45  $0:32 

Eclectic  Intermediate  Geography  (Illinois  Edition),  ...  .90  .66 
Eclectic  School  Geography  (Illinois  Edition),  -  -  -  1.05  .78 

Single  sample  copies  by  mail,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  on  receipt  of  "Introduction"  price. 

Also  now  ready:  Thaijkeimer's  General  History,  Kiddle's  How  to  Teach  (Improved  Edi- 
tion), Bartholomew's  C/Esar,  Ray's  New  Arithmetics,  A  New  Edition  of  Venaisle's  U.  S.  His- 
tory. 


[tf] 


Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co., 


CINCINNATI  AND  NEW  YORK. 


COMPETITIVE 

Examination  Paper. 


This  is  the  same  form  and  quality  of  paper  as  that  used 
by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  in  preparing  school 
work  for  the  Centennial,  and  afterward  for  the  Competitive 
State  Examinations  in  Illinois.  It  is  manufactured  in  two 
sizes  (size  A  and  size  B),  the  first  8x10^  inches,  and  the 
second  7^x12%  inches.  One  sheet  in  three  has  a  printed 
heading,  with  blanks  for  recording  the  name,  subject,  per 
cent,  etc. 

Prices.  Size  A.        Size  B. 

1  quire,  24  sheets  $    .15         f,  .18 

1  quarter-ream,  120  sheets  70  .85 

1  half-ream,  240  sheets   1.30  x.50 

3  quarter  reams,  360  sheets   1.90  2.25 

1  ream,  480  sheets   2.40  2.90 

2  reams,  960  sheets   4.50*  5.40 

3  "      M4o    "    6.45  7.75 

4  "     1,920    "    8.20  9.85 

5  "     2,4°°    "    9-75  "-7<J 

6  "     2,880    "    11. to  13-35 

7  "     3,360   "    12.25  14-7° 

8  "     3,840    "    13.20  15  85 

9  "     4,32o    "    13-95  i°-75 

10      .      4,800    "   15.00  18.00 

Poslageand  express  charges  must  be  paid  by  the  purchaser. 
It  is  especially  recommended  to  county  superintendents 

who  wish  to  preserve  a  file  of  all  such  papers.  The  "Li- 
brary Binder"  will  be  furnished  for  preserving  them  in  book 
form  for  35  cents  and  45  cents  respectively.  This  binder 
was  used  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  and  the  State 
Department  of  Illinois  for  binding  school  work  for  the  Cen- 
tennial. 

Principals  and  superintendents  can  have  their  local  deal- 
ers order  from  us,  and  thus  easily  secure  uniformity  of  pa- 
pers from  all  pupils  in  written  examinations. 

Samples  will  be  sent  upon  appliration. 

Send  all  orders  to 

S.  R.  WINCHELL  &  CO., 

170  Madison  Street,  CHICAGO. 

GRACE'S  SALVE. 

A  Vegetable  Preparation,  invented  in  the  17th  century 
by  Dr.  William  Grace,  Surgeon  in  King  James'  army. 
Through  its  agency  he  cured  thousands  of  the  most  serious 
sores  and  wounds,  and  was  regarded  by  all  who  knew  him 
as  a  public  benefactor.  25c.  a  box,  by  mail  30c.  For  sale 
by  druggists  generally.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Address 
Seth  W.  Fowler  &  Sons,  Boston,  Mass.  [In] 


School  Music  Books. 
THE  SONG  SHEAF 

A  new  collecti  :n  of  vocal  music  with  a  complete  elementary 
course. 

Sample  copy  by  mail,         -        -        Fifty  Cents. 

HAPPY~HOURS. 

A   popular  collection  of  songs  with  a  brief  elementary 
course. 

Sample  by  mail,       -  Thirty  Cents. 


Lilberal  terms  for  Introductory  Orders.  Address  the  pub- 
lishers, 

TAINTOR  BROS.,  MERRILL  &  CO., 

ftfj  758  Broadway,  New  York. 

EDWARDS'  DAILY  RECORD 

(A  Class-book  and  Register  combined.) 

Price  75  cents,  and  The  Educational  Weekly  one  year, 
$2.50.     Send  to 

W.  L.  KLEIN, 
[In]  170  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 


ST.  LOUIS 
Crayon  and  Chalk  Co. 

WHITE  DUSTLESS  CRAYONS. 

No  grit,  no  dirt,  cheaper  and  far  better  than  any  other 
Crayon  in  the  market. 

J.  B.  SHERMAN,  Sec'yand  Treas., 

1601  Austin  Street 


STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


We  can  supply  Emerson' s  Binder,  for  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, music,  and  papers  of  every  description,  at  the  follow- 
ing scale  of  prices.    Size  adapted  to 


The  Nursery,  ... 
Harper's,  Atlantic,  etc., 
Appleton's  Jour.,  Nature,  etc., 
Educational  Weekly, 
Music,  - 

Ch'n  Union,  Independent,  etc.; 
Harper's  Weekly,  Bazar, 
N.  Y.  Tribune,  Herald,  etc., 


Cloth 

Leather 

and 

Cloth. 

and 

Paper. 

Cloth. 

$  -4° 

$  -5° 

$  .65 

.50 

.60 

-75 

.65 

•75 

1. 00 

-  -7° 

.80 

1. 10 

.90 

1.25 

i-5° 

1. 00 

i-35 

1.60 

1.25 

1.50 

i-75 

2.00 

2.50 

3-25 

DESCRIPTION. 

This  Binder  is  in  appearance  precisely  like  the  cover  of  a 
regularly  bound  book.  Its  peculiar  device  for  self-binding 
consists  of  two  narrow  strips  of  thin  steel  inserted  in  firmly 
glued  casings  of  binders'  cloth  on  each  inside  edge  of  the 
back,  and  working  hinge-like,  as  do  the  lids.  The  front,  or 
left-hand  side,  contains  eyelet-holes,  from  which  heavy 
threads  with  needles  pass  through  the  papers  and  through 
corresponding  eyelets  in  the  back  or  right-hand  strip,  and 
are  firmly  secured  to  the  "cleat"  or  fastener  by  "belaying" 
— a  figure  8  turn.  The  flexible  back  adjusts  itself  to  any 
thickness  of  papers,  and  the  strips  hold  them  as  in  a  vise, 
quite  as  firmly  and  neatly  as  if  bound  regularly.  Periodi- 
cals may  be  stitched  in  as  they  are  received,  or  a  whole  vol- 
ume may  be  bound  at  once.  Every  subscriber  to  the 
Weekly  should  have  one. 

Send  your  orders  to 

S.  R.  WINCHELL  &  CO., 

Chicago,  111. 

CHAP  MA  N'  S 
Sectional  Map  of  Wisconsin. 

NEW  EDITION  FOR  1877. 
Very  muck  IMPROVED  and  CORRECTED  to  May  1. 
The  best  Map  for  Schools.     Size  50x60  inches. 

figg"  PRICE,  $8.oo.=^a 

Smaller  Edition,  size  J2xjS,  mounted,  Price,  $2.50. 
Express  freight  prepaid. 

S.  CHAPMAN  &  SON, 

[tl]  122  and  124  Grand  Avenue,  MILWAUKEE. 

1823.       SEND  FOR  1878. 

THE 

New  York  Observer 

The  Best  Religious  and  Secular  Family  News- 
paper.   $3-15  a  Year,  post-paid. 
Established  1823. 

37  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 

 SAMPLE  COPIES  FREE.  

NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING. 

A  book  containing  a  list  of  towns  in  the  U.  S.  having  5,000 
pop.,  and  the  newspapers  having  largest  circulation.  All 
the  Religious,  Agricultural,  Scientific,  and  other  special 
class  journals.  Tables  of  rates,  showing  cost  of  advertising 
and  everything  which  an  advertiser  would  like  to  know. 
Mailed  on  receipt  of  ten  cents.  Address  GEO.  P.  ROWELL 
&  CO.,  10  Spruce  St.,  N.  Y.  (opposite  Tribune  building). 

PULMONA 

is  beyond  comparison  the  best  remedy  for  the  cure  of  CON- 
SUMPTION (even  in  its  most  advanced  stages).  Asth- 
ma, Bronchitis ,  Catarrh,  and  all  derangements  of  the 
NERVOUS  SYSTEM.  A  circular  containing  particulars 
0/ many  cases  successfully  treated,  full  advice  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  diseases  above  mentioned,  and  certificates  of 
actual  cures,  will  be  sent  free  by  mail  to  all  applicants.  Ad- 
dress OSCAR  G.  MOSES,  Sole  Proprietor.  18  Cortlandt 
Street,  New  York.   [In] 

(SCIENTIFIC  TEXT- BOOKS  FOR  COLLEGES.— 
D.  Van  Nostrand,  Publisher  and  Importer,  23  Murray 
St.,  and  27  Warren  St.,  New  York.    Send  ten  cents 
for  catalogue.  [un] 

-  _  GILT-EDGED  CARDS.  110  two  alike,  with  name  10 
2  J  cts.,  post-paid.    Fellows  &  Co.,  North  Chatham,  NY. 

Mixed  Cards,  with  name,  10  cts.  Samples  for  3-ct. 
O     stamp.   J.  Minkler  &  Co.,  Nassau,  N.  Y.  [In] 
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VOL.  II.— NO.  39. 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  n,  1877. 


PRICE  10  CENTS. 


PUBLISHERS. 


L 


PUBLISHERS. 


T^OBERT  S.  DAVIS  &  CO., 
1  ^  36  Bromfield  St.,  Boston, 

Publishers  of 
Greenleaf  s  Mathematical  Series. 
Gilbert's  Graded  Test  Sfieller. 
Parker's  Exercises  in  English  Composition. 
Independent  Hand-book  of  Menial  Arithmetic. 
For  information,  address  the  Publishers,  or 

S.  E.  BEEDE,  Western  Ag't, 

[ny]  KEOKUK,  IOWA. 

New  B  00 ks  !     Cheap  Books  ! 

GOOD  BOOKS! 

A.  H.  ENGLISH  &  CO., 

PITTSB  UR  GN,  PA . , 
Publish  the  following  new  and  approved  text-books  : 

Osgood's  American  Readers, 

Osgood's  American  Spellers, 

Goff's  Arithmetics — complete  in  two  books, 
Hadley ' s  Lessons  in  Language, 

Lee  and  Hadley* s  Grammar, 

Burtt's  Grammars,  &c.,  &c. 

Address — 

J.  N.  HUNT,  Rock  Island. 
M.  BABCOCK,                               D.  F.  BALPH, 
 St.  Louis.  [pa]   Council  Bluffs. 

PRANG  &•  CO., 

Art  and  Educational  Publishers, 

47  Franklin  Street,  BOSTON, 

Publishers  of  the  system  of  Industrial  Drawing-  prepared 
for  public  schools  by  Prof.  Walter  Smith,  generalsupervisor 
of  Drawing  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  and  State  Direc- 
tor of  Art  Education  in  Massachusetts. 

This  course  of  instruction  in  drawing  has  been  introduced 
into  nearly  all  the  leading  cities  of  the  country,  and  it  is  the 
only  course  of  instruction  in  this  country  which  can  show 
definite  and  practical  results  of  a  satisfactory  nature,  as  fol- 
lowing from  its  use. 

In  the  Western  States  it  has  been  introduced  with  marked 
success  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Indianapolis 
Minneapolis,  Columbus,  Toledo,  Fort  Wayne,  &c. 

The  American  Drawing  Models  for  the  use  of  commo 
schools,  drawing  classes,  and  schools  of  art  and  science. 

Drawing  Materials. 

Prang's  Natural  History  Series.  For  schools  and  fam- 
ilies. Animals  and  plants  represented  in  their  natural  coJ 
ors,  and  arranged  for  instruction  with  object-lessons. 

Western  Agents :  [hy] 

HADLEY  BROS.  &  CO.,  Chicago. 

HELD  ON  &  COMPANY, 

^  NEW  YORK, 

Publish  the  following  new  and  attractive  School  Books  : 

Olney's  Arithmetics, 

(A  full  Common  School  Course  in  two  books 

Olney's  Algebras  and  Higher  Mathematics , 

Patterson1  s  Spellers, 

Cotton's  New  Geographies, 

Shaw's  English  Literature, 

Lossing's  Outline  of  U.  S.  History, 

Hooker's  New  Physiology , 

Alden's  Science  of  Government, 

Haven's  and  WaylantT  s  Intellectual  and  Moral 
Philosophies, 

Keetei's  French  Course,  &*c. 

Introductory  prices  greatly  reduced.    For  terms  address 

WESTERN  AGENCY  OF  SHELDON  &  COMPANY, 
 117  State  Street,  Chicago,  111.  [ph] 

Ti/TORSE'S  FLRST  BOOK  OP 

Ivl     ZOOLOGY.    Introduction  price,  84c. 

NICHOLSON'S  ZOOLOGY. 
Introduction  price,  $1.17. 
YOUMANS'S  FIRST  BOTANY. 
Introduction  price,  65c. 
YOUMANS'S  SECOND  BOTANY. 
Introduction  price,  Si.oo. 
Address  C.  E.  LANE, 

[ua]  117  State  Street,  Chicago. 


/~*  O  WPER  THWALT  &•  CO. 
^  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 

NEW  EDITIONS  FOR  1877. 

REDUCED  PRICES/ 

WARREN'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 
MONROE'S  READERS  AND  SPELLERS. 
HAGAR'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 
GREENE'S  GRAMMARS. 
GREENE'S  LANGUAGE  SERIES. 

Catalogues  free.  Liberal  terms  for  introduction,  and  in 
exchange  for  old  books  in  use. 

FRANCIS  S.  BELDEN,  Western  Agt, 

25  Washington  St.,  [tfj  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


GEO.  SHERWOOD. 


WILLARD  WOODARD. 


Geo.  Sherwood  &  Co., 

1  jo  Adams  Street,  CHICAGO, 
Would  call  attention  to  their  publications  : 

Analytical  Readers  mid  Spellers, 

A  Standard  Series  that  always  gives  satisfaction. 

Model  Chromo  Readers,  Four  Book  Series, 

Choice  selections  and  beautiful  illustrations.  No  man  would 
buy  any  other  Readers  for  his  own  children. 

Charts  to  Accompany  Analytical  and  Model 
Readers. 

BelfielcPs  Graded  Examples,  Model  Arithmetics. 

Two  Book  and  Three  Book  Series.  Systematic  in  plan  and 
practical. 

Boltwood's  Grammar. 

Drew" 's  Book-keeping  and  Blanks. 

Sherwood 's  Writing  Spellers, 

Retailing  at  5  cts.,  8  cts.,  and  10  cts.  Cheaper  than  blank 
paper. 

Babbittonian  Penmanship 


and  many  other  works  useful  to  schools.' 
Send  for  circulars. 
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CLARK  &  MA  YNARD, 
NEW  YORK, 
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Anderson's  Series  of  School  Histories,  and  His 
torical  Readers ; 

Thomson's  New  Arithmetic  and  Algebra; 
Keetei's  French  Course ; 

Reed  &  Kellogg's  Graded  Lessons  in  English  and 
Higher  Lessons  in  English ; 

Henderson's  Test-Words  in  English  Orthography, 
&c,  &c. 

For  catalogue  and  terms  tor  introduction,  which  are  very 
liberal,  address  the  Publishers,  or  the  following : 

ABRAM  BROWN,  Agt.,     T.  T.  BAILEY,  Agt., 

46  Madison  Str,  Chicago.  20  Cornhill,  Boston. 

T  1NIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

(J  iq  MURRA  Y  STR  EE  T,  NE  W  YORK, 

 PUBLISH — 

Maury's  Geographies, 

Holmes'  Readers,  History,  and  Grammars. 
Venable's  Arithmetics,  Algebra,  and  Geometry. 
Gildersleeve's  Latin  Series. 
Johnston  &  Browne's  English  Literature. 
DeVere's  French  Series.  [pe] 


PUBLISHERS. 


BOOKS  OF  MERIT 

For  Colleges  t  Academies^  and  Higher  Schools. 

The  Primer  of  Political  Economy.  In  Sixteen  Definitions 
and  Forty  Propositions.  By  A.  B.  Mason  and  J.  J.  La- 
lor.  i2mo  cloth.  Price  75  cents.  Sent  by  mail,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  price. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  your  (the  authors')  views  are  ex- 
pressed with  great  neatness  and  precision,  and  the  outlines 
of  the  subject  brought  within  small  compass,  without  mak- 
ing the  treatise  too  dry  to  be  valuable.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  primers  of  this  sort  are  the  beginning  of  an  era  in  which 
the  knowledge  which  is  most  valuable  to  the  human  kind, 
shall  be  brought  within  the  leisure  time  of  those  who  now 
never  look  at  anything  more  than  a  partisan  presentation  of 
any  subject." — Prest.  White,  Cornell  University. 

Manual  of  the  V  ertebrates  of  the  Northern  United  States. 
Including  the  district  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and 
north  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  exclusive  of  Ma- 
rine species.  By  D.  S.  Jordan,  M.  S.,  M.  D.  i2mo., 
cloth,  leather  back.  Price,  $2.00.  Sent  by  mail,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  price. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  reduce  the  labor  of  classi- 
fying and  ascertaining  names  of  specimens  to  a  minimum, 
and  to  fill  a  place  in  the  study  of  our  animals,  that  Gray's 
Manual  of  Botany  has  so  long  filled  in  the  study  of  our 
plants.  The  book  contains,  in  addition  to  the  descriptive 
part,  a  full  Glossary  of  the  technical  terms  contained  in  it, 
and  also  contoins  a  full  "Nomenclator"  or  account  of  the 
derivations  of  the  scientific  names  applied  to  our  animals, 
and  that  this  is  a  very  important  feature,  every  teacher  in 
Zoology  will  recognize  at  once.  The  work  contains  des- 
criptions of  817  species,  representing  116  families,  and  to 
obtain  descriptions  of  all  these  one  would  have  to  wander 
through  nearly  a  thousand  dollars  worth  of  books. 

We  also  keep  a  full  stock  of  all  Text-books  in  use,  and  in- 
vite correspondence. 

JANSEN,  M'CLURG  &  CO., 

117  and  rrq  State  Street  CHICAGO. 

Scribner,  Armstrong   &  C°-» 
P  UB LLSHERS, 
743  &  745  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 

Many  teachers  and  friends  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Fet- 
ter's Series  of  Arithmetics  is  now  in  excellent  and  perma- 
nent shape.  The  new  series  consists  of  the  following 
books : 

Felter's  Primary,  Price  23  cents. 

Felter's  New  Intermediate,  "  58  " 
Felter's  Advanced,  "    58  " 

The  last  two  are  but  parts  of  one  book — and  are  bound 
togetner  for  those  who  desire  only  one  book. 
Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 


[pn] 


O.  S.  COOK,  Agent, 

63  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO 


School,  Church  and  Hall  Furniture. 

New  and  desirable  improvements  in  school  desks. 

Sherwood  School 

Furnittire  Co., 

199  &  201  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 
4®»Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  price-list.  

]\  /TENEELYS'  BELLS, for  Churches,  etc.,  known  to 
/[//     the  public  since   1826,  are  made  only  at  "  THE 
MENEEL  Y  BELL  FOUNDER  Y,"  West  Troy, 
N.Y.  New  Patent  Mountings.  Catalogues  free.  Noagencies 
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Editorial. 

^HE  two  most  potent  means  for  promoting  the  professiona 
L  preparation  of  teachers  have  been  shown  to  be,  first,  well 
ganized,  well  equipped,  and  well  conducted  normal  schools,  and 
cond,  the  general  diffusion  and  careful  study  of  a  sound  and 
•actical  educational  literature.  Normal  schools  are  not  yet 
fficiently  numerous  to  be  accessible  to  the  mass  of  teachers, 
nly  a  small  minority  can  indeed  avail  themselves  of  the  ad- 
intages  of  a  well  considered  and  thoroughly  mastered  course  of 
■ofessional  training.  Time  and  the  growth  of  a  wiser,  more 
beral  public  sentiment  will  eventually  supply  this  deficiency  of 
eans  in  our  country,  as  it  has  been  supplied  by  some  of  the 
iOre  far-sighted  European  governments,  under  whose  adminis- 
ation  the  number  of  accomplished  teachers  is  nearly  or  quite 
|ual  to  the  number  of  schools  to  be  taught.  But,  on  the  other 
md,  valuable  works  on  education,  embodying  the  best  experience 
' "the  past,  and  well-conducted  journals  devoted  to  the  same  subject, 
re  accessible  to  every  teacher  and  school  officer  who  cherishes  a  de- 
re  to  master  the  difficulties  and  duties  of  his  important  vocation, 
id  we  make  bold  to  affirm  that  he  or  she  who  fails  faithfully  and 
ssiduously  to  make  use  of  these  aids  to  professional  improve- 
lent  is  without  excuse  for  professional  incompetency.  The 
:acher  who  pleads  inability  to  pay  for  such  nourishment  as  will 
lcrease  his  professional  qualifications,  may,  with  about  equal 
Jason,  assert  that  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  his  bodily  support, 
fo  proposition  has  been  more  clearly  demonstrated  than  this, 
lat  the  compensation  of  teachers  advances  in  the  direct  ratio  of 
he  increase  of  their  power  and  skill  in  the  school-room. 

As  a  general  rule  the  ablest  and  best  teachers  are  always  in  de- 
mand. They  are  rarely  out  of  employment.  Their  positions 
re  the  most  stable.  They  are  appreciated  and  respected  by  the 
ommunities  which  they  serve.  They  are  not  obliged  to  enlist 
n  the  noble  army  of  educational  tramps,  nor  to  pay  obsequious 
ourt  to  self-complaisant  school  boards  advertising  for  the  lowest 
ndders !    There  is  no  teacher  fit  to  take  charge  even  of  the 


smallest  rural  district  school  who  cannot  afford  to  expend  at 
least  ten  dollars  a  year  to  increase  his  professional  capital.  No 
district  can  afford  to  employ  one  who  cannot  fulfill  such  a  condi- 
tion. The  children  in  our  schools  have  inalienable  rights  which 
both  teachers  and  those  who  employ  them  are  bound  to  respect. 
No  teacher  has  either  a  moral  or  legal  right  to  plead  poverty  as 
an  excuse  for  starving  the  souls  and  malforming  the  characters  of 
his  pupils.  But  these  deplorable  results  are  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  ignorance  and  professional  incompetency  in  teachers. 
It  is  high  time  this  truth  was  recognized  and  acted  upon  by  all 
the  parties  concerned  in  school  management, — people,  school 
officers,  and  teachers.  It  is  worse  than  useless  for  us  to  sow  tares 
and  then  expect  to  reap  golden  grain  in  the  great  field  of  moral 
and  intellectual  culture.  What  folly  to  forget  that  as  we  sow,  so 
shall  we  reap  here  as  elsewhere  and  everywhere. 

The  best  evidence  of  a  teacher's  worthiness  and  of  his  prom- 
ise of  future  usefulness,  is  the  manifestation  of  a  desire  and  a  will- 
ingness on  his  part  to  learn.  The  best  evidence  of  such  a  desire 
will  be  afforded,  not  by  pretenses,  but  by  visible  and  persevering 
efforts  in  the  right  direction.  Such  efforts  do  not  consist  in  a 
plea  of  inability  to  pay  for  a  good  book  stored  with  professional 
experience,  or  for  at  least  one  vigorous  educational  journal,  con- 
stantly dealing  with 'the  topics  in  which  the  teacher  is  the  most 
vitally  interested.  The  teacher  who  takes  a  school  merely  to 
earn  a  livelihood,  without  recognizing  the  right  of  the  children 
to  the  best  intellectual  and  moral  nutriment,  and  of  the  parents 
to  the  best,  most  skillful,  and  faithful  service,  is  an  incarnation 
of  selfishness  too  monstrous  to  be  a  safe  guide  for  his  trustful 
pupils.  If  "a  living"  be  his  chief  aim,  there  are  other  callings 
for  which  he  is  better  fitted,  and  in  which  he  can  do  far  less 
damage.  Let  him,  therefore,  speedily  seek  some  other  occupa- 
tion, better  suited  to  his  aspirations  and  aims.  Let  the  people 
see  that  he  is  not  employed  to  sow  the  seeds  of  future  misfortune 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  their  children. 

We  hold  this  truth  to  be  self-evident,  therefore,  that  it  is  the 
first  duty  of  teachers,  school  officers,  and  all  others  immediately 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  training  up  children  in  the  way  they 
should  go,  thoroughly  to  fit  and  furnish  themselves  for  their  all- 
important  work.  It  is  a  monstrous  absurdity  for  such  persons  to 
say  they  cannot  afford  to  prepare  and  constantly  improve  them- 
selves for  duties  for  which  they  claim  and  receive  compensation. 
This  truth  should  be  regarded  as  a  cardinal  principle  in  school 
administration.  Public  sentiment  should  demand  its  recognition. 
School  boards  and  others  contracting  with  teachers  should  specify 
a  certain  definite  amount  of  professional  reading  and  study  as  a 
condition  in  the  agreement.  Superintendents  and  examining 
boards  should  make  the  professional  examination  even  more 
thorough  and  rigorous  than  the  inquiry  into  the  mere  literary 
and  scientific  qualifications.  Such  measures  faithfully  and  in- 
telligently executed  would  do  more  to  advance  the  interests  of 
general  education  throughout  the  country  than  any  other  means 
not  involving  heavy  expenditures  of  money  and  labor.  We  trust 
that  our  contemporaries  will  lay  hold  of  this  subject  and  faith- 
fully urge  it  upon  the  public  attention. 

In  this  connection,  we  are  glad  to  chronicle  a  most  important 
movement  to  promote  professional  reading  and  study  among 
teachers  in  one  or  two  counties  in  Wisconsin,  notably  in  Wau- 
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paca,  under  the  energetic  leadership  of  Supt.  C.  M.  Bright. 
This  gentleman,  having  worked  up  the  subject  of  a  county  circu- 
lating library  for  teachers  at  the  institute  recently  held,  sent  out 
a  circular  proposing  a  plan  for  organizing  one  or  more  associa- 
tions for  the  purpose  at  the  most  favorable  points  within  the 
county.  We  extract  from  the  Waupaca  Republican,  of  Septem- 
ber 27,  the  following  outline  of  Supt.  Bright's  plan,  as  given  in 
his  circular  previously  issued  : 

"If  fifty  teachers  will  unite  in  forming  a  Library  Association, 
each  contributing  to  a  general  fund  for  the  purchase  of  books, 
the  thing  is  done.  Fifty  teachers — (say)  three  dollars  each — one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Books  purchased  for  such  a  purpose, 
and  in  such  a  quantity,  can  be  obtained  at  a  large  discount. 
Probably  one  hundred  volumes,  every  one  of  which  would  be 
read  with  interest  and  profit,  could  be  purchased  for  that  amount. 
There  would  be  need  of  a  librarian,  and  some  central  point  to 
which  the  members  could  send  without  difficulty  for  an  exchange 
of  books.  You  see  how  it  would  be ;  your  investment  of  three 
dollars  would  give  you  access  to  a  splendid  library  of  a  hundred 
volumes.  This  would  be  increased  every  year  by  the  purchase 
of  new  books,  the  purchase  to  be  provided  for  by  yearly  dues. 
It  would  probably  be  better  to  establish  two  libraries,  one  in 
Waupaca,  and  one  in  New  London.  There  is  no  teacher  in  the 
county  who  could  not  send  to  one  of  these  points  without 
trouble;  so  the  matter  of  exchange  of  books  need  not  be  a 
serious  one. 

"In  order  that  we  may  have  some  definite  action  in  this  mat- 
ter, this  circular  is  now  sent  out.  All  teachers  who  receive  it  are 
requested  to  give  the  subject  earnest  deliberation,  and,  as  soon 
as  convenient,  write  to  me,  giving  their  opinions  on  it,  and  saying 
whether  they  will  respond  to  calls  for  meetings  to  be  held  at  some 
time  in  the  near  future,  one  in  New  London,  and  one  in  Wau- 
paca. These  calls  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  replies  from  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  teachers  to  warrant  them  are  received.  Please 
state  in  your  letters  at  which  meeting  you  would  prefer  to  attend, 
and  which  association  you  would  prefer  to  unite  with." 

We  learn  from  the  Republican  that  the  teachers  of  the  county 
are  nearly  unanimous  in  their  approval  of  the  project.  The 
number  of  names  required  for  the  association  at  Waupaca  has 
already  been  secured,  and  no  difficulty  is  apprehended  in  regard 
to  the  requisite  number  for  that  at  New  London.  The  meetings 
for  organization  will  be  held  during  the  month  of  October,  and 
before  the  first  of  Januar/,  1878,  the  two  libraries  will  be  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  The  Republican  publishes  hearty  endorse- 
ments of  the  project  by  a  large  number  of  leading  educators,  in- 
cluding State  Superintendent  Searing,  the  President  and  profes- 
sors of  the  State  University,  the  presidents  and  several  of  the  in- 
structors of  the  state  normal  schools,  Presidents  Chapin  and 
Merrell,  Supt.  Pickard,  and  others.  We  have  been  informed  that 
a  similar  movement  has  been  inaugurated  in  Richland  county, 
but  the  details  have  not  been  received. 

It  is  manifest  that  here  is  a  perfectly  feasible  plan,  capable  of 
almost  universal  adoption,  and  where  not  even  the  most  plausible 
plea  of  poverty  can  be  made  to  stand.  A  library  of  one  hun- 
dred volumes  for  teachers  to  draw  from  at  the  outset,  and  at  a 
cost  of  only  three  dollars  a  year  each,  can  surely  leave  no  decent 
pretext  for  ignorance  either  of  professional  or  general  subjects. 
We  trust  that  great  care  will  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of 
books,  and  that  the  choicest  works  on  education  and  school 
economy  will  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  collections.  If 
the  periodical  literature  of  education,  as  represented  by  the 
Weekly  and  other  first  class  journals,  shall  receive  the  systematic 
attention  of  these  associations,  the  plan  of  operations  will  be 
complete.  By  resolving  each  association  into  a  club,  each  mem- 
ber can  obtain  a  copy  of  the  Weekly,  or  our  new  monthly,  The 


Practical  Teacher,  or  both,  at  a  merely  nominal  cost.  We 
commend  this  suggestion  to  all  who  are  directly  interested  in  this 
grand  movement,  destined,  as  we  believe,  to  play  a  most  impor- 
tant part  in  the  future  of  American  education. 


A  GERMAN  PROFESSOR  ON  GERMAN  UNIVERSITIES. 

GERMAN  teachers  sometimes  tell  tales  out  of  school.  The 
last  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  gives  the  story 
of  one  of  the  private  lecturers  of  the  Berlin  University,  whose 
license  to  teach  has  lately  been  revoked  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  on  the  request  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  creat- 
ing a  great  commotion  in  the  German  capital.  This  teacher, 
Prof.  Duehring,  is  a  blind  man,  and  an  author  of  several  works 
which  have  attracted  public  attention.  The  French  writer  givesi 
the  following  account  of  his  offense,  which  will  be  of  interest  asj 
giving  an  unusual  view  of  the  famous  German  universities  : 

"M.  Duehring  would  still  to-day  be  a  privat  docent  if  he  hadl 
not  set  himself  to  write  a  pamphlet  in  which,  under  pretext  oil 
reforming  the  education  of  women,  he  gave  way  to  some  virulent 
attacks  upon  university  education.    This  unlucky  pamphlet  let 
loose  the  storm  ;  it  was  big  with  a  catastrophe.     A  privat  docena 
who  decries  the  institution  in  which  he  teaches,  and  who  raises! 
the  hue  and  cry  for  its  destruction  !    This  procedure  appeared! 
indecent.    It  was  judged  to  be  one  of  those  improprieties  pro-! 
vided  for  by  article  52  of  the  statutes.    In  his  libel,  M.  Dueh- 
ring passed  in  review  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  University, 
and  declared  that  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  meats  at  once  in- 
nutritious  and  indigestible.     According  to  him  the  sole  use  ol 
the  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  in  which  is  comprehended  the  sci- 
ences and  literature,  is  to  manufacture,  at  the  market  rate,  teach- 
ers for  the  gymnasia.    Let  the  gymnasia  be  abolished  and  the 
faculties  of  philosophy  may  be  suppressed  without  inconvenience. 
And  if  one  should  abolish  the  gymnasia  where  would  be  theevili 
What  is  taught  in  these  famous  gymnasia?    Some  mere  trifles. 
The  logic  taught  was  invented  by  Aristotle ;  enough  to  say  o: 
that.    And  the  Latin,  what  use  does  it  serve?    The  Greek  litera- 
ture has  some  merit,  but  it  has  been  too  much  vaunted.  Whai 
the  Greeks  have  done  best  is  their  statues,  which  happily  cannot 
speak  Greek.    Philology  entire  is  only  the  anatomy  of  deac 
forms.    As  to  modern  languages,  it  is  well  to  learn  to  speak  them 
but  we  must  take  care  not  to  make  a  literary  study  of  them 
Who  will  deliver  us  from  this  wit  puppet — Von  der  Schongeis-) 
ten  puppe?     History,  as  it  is  taught,  is  only  a  long  recital  0; 
squabbles,  and  a  collection  of  lies  invented  for  the  glorificatior 
of  princes.    The  mathematics  themselves  would  gain  much  b) 
ridding  them  of  all  the  useless  rubbish  with  which  they  are  en 
cumbered.    If  one  could  bring  them  back  to  that  for  which  the) 
are  truly  useful,  he  would  reduce  them  to  a  small  compass.  Chem 
istry  and  the  natural  sciences  also  need  to  be  vigorously  pruned.' 
To  these  the  French  critic  justly  responds : 
"O  Doctor,  wise  as  you  may  be  in  the  history  of  the  discov 
eries  of  others,  are  you  not  yet  a  barbarian  ?    What  is  a  barbar 
ian  ?    A  man  who  despises  whatever  does  not  serve  some  use,  an 
who  is  incapable  of  perceiving  the  utility  of  the  useless.  It 
impossible  to  make  certain  people  understand  the  utility  of  m 
nure.     By  itself  it  produces  nothing,  serves  for  nothing  exce 
to  revive  and  nourish  the  soil.    O  Doctor,  as  unsociable  as  s 
cialistic  ;  in  the  society  of  your  dreams,  the  harvests  will  1 
meager  for  want  of  the  fertilizers  !" 

M.  Duehring  does  not  stop  with  this  criticism  of  studies.  A 
cording  to  the  account  from  which  we  quote,  he  represents  th 
universities  as  "homes  of  pedantry  and  obscurantism  ;  as  sho 
where  are  sold  worn-out  or  damaged  goods — some  articles  of  re 
fuse  or  of  Chinese  absurdities ;  as  veritable  Pontine  Marshe 
whose  pestilential  influences  corrupt  the  air  for  ten  leagues  arounc 
and  finally  as  caverns  where  are  committed  abominable  misdeeds. 

To  this  contemptuous  estimate  of  German  universities  he  add: 
an  equally  severe  account  of  German  professors,  whom  he  calls  true 
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Ihinese  mandarins,  whose  knowledge  resides  in  the  yellow  manu- 
;ripts  which  they  scribbled  twenty  years  ago,  and  which  each 
ear  they  read  again  with  a  voice  more  nasal  and  trembling. 
The  extravagance  of  M.  Duehring's  charges  will  sufficiently 
ntidote  their  malice.  The  German  universities,  as  adds  our 
rench  authority,  "have  rendered,  and  are  still  rendering  to 
;ience  some  precious  and  brilliant  services  which  it  would  be  as 
angerous  as  unjust  to  misconceive,"  but  it  may  save  some  of  our 
jntemporaries  from  a  too  slavish  worship  of  German  education, 
>  read  what  one  of  their  own  professors  says,  and  what  he  has 
een  applauded  by  thousands  of  German  students  for  saying. 

G. 


Contributions. 


SONG  OF  PHE  SPIRITS  OVER  THE  WATERS. 

Translated  from  Goethe  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Pickard. 

THE  human  spirit 
Is  like  water; 
From  heaven  coming, — 
To  heaven  rising, — 
Then  earthward  driven, 
Descending  downward, 
Ever  changing. 

If  from  the  high  rock 
Steep  and  headlong 
The  pure  beam  pours, 
The  spray  falls  sweetly 
In  cloudy  billows 
To  the  smooth  rock; 
Received  there  lightly, 
Goes  on  veil-weaving, 
Soft  murmuring, 
To  depths  far  downward. 

Crags  may  jut  forth 
Against  its  downfall; 
Foams  it  then  sadly, 
Step  by  step  down 
Abyss-ward. 

Along  its  smooth  bed 

Softly  it  glides  through  the  vale, 

And  in  the  glassy  lake 

Feast  their  sweet  faces 

All  constellations. 

Wind  woos  the  water, 
Tenderly,  fondly, 
Stirs  up  the  billows 
In  foam  from  the  depths. 

Soul  that  is  human, 
How  like  to  the  water! 
Destiny  human 
How  like  to  the  wind! 


ASTRONOMICAL  GEOGRAPHY.— V. 
Prof.  Easterday,  Carthage  C  ollege,  111. 

N  order  to  understand  thebearingof  the  previous  disscussion  upon  the  trade- 
winds  and  the  ocean  currents,  we  may  consider  certain  phenomena  as  they 
ould  manifest  themselves  should  the  earth  not  possess  its  rotary  motion.  It 
ill  readily  be  admitted  that  the  great  sea  of  atmosphere  by  which  our  earth 

enveloped  is  very  largely  under  the  influence  of  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The 
.ys  of  the  sun  always  falling  perpendicularly  upon  the  earth  in  the  region  of 
ie  equator,  the  atmosphere  in  that  region  receives  very  much  more  heat  than 
rjes  that  in  high  latitudes.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  the  portion  which  is 
rider  the  influence  of  the  greater  amount  of  heat  will  promptly  exhibit  the 
.ct  by  its  expansion  and  consequent  diminution  of  specific  gravity.  Then 
lis  rarer  portion  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  equator,  not  being  able  to  with- 
and  the  pressure  exerted  upon  it  from  the  north  and  the  south  and  beneath, 
ill  ascend,  that  portion  above  the  general  atmospheric  surface  rolling  off 
ward  the  north  and  the  south.  Supposing,  then,  that  the  earth  does  not 
:volve  upon  its  axis,  and  that  the  whole  surface,  including  land  and  water, 

equally  susceptible  of  the  heat  of  the  sun,  it  is  readily  seen  that  we  would 


have  a  continuous  boiling  up  and  over  of  the  earth's  atmospheric  ocean.  There 
would  be  a  constant  flow  of  atmosphere  directly  toward  the  north  and  toward 
the  south  in  the  upper  regions  of  this  boundless  ocean,  and  a  corresponding 
flow  toward  the  equator  directly  from  the  north  and  the  south  in  the  lower 
regions  and  at  the  surface  of  earth.  It  is  now  left  for  us  only  again  to  sup- 
pose the  earth  to  revolve,  and  to  call  to  mind  the  influence  exerted  by  its  ro- 
tary motion  upon  the  ball  started  directly  toward  and  directly  from  the  equator. 
The  atmosphere  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  must  bear  westward  as  it  approach- 
es the  equator,  whilst  that  far  above  must  bear  eastward  as  it  recedes  from 
the  equator.  The  tendency  of  the  atmosphere  to  bear  toward  the  west  as  it 
appproaches  the  equator  is  somewhat  resisted  by  the  friction  resulting  from 
its  contact  with  the  earth,  and  on  its  arrival  at  the  equator  this  tendency  is 
promptly  overcome  by  the  same  cause. 

The  fundamental  cause  of  the  trade-winds  has  here  been  presented,  but 
it  may  be  added  that  these  regular  atmospheric  movements  are  very  consid- 
erably modified  in  direction  and  in  intensity,  especially  by  the  presence  of 
elevated  portions  of  the  earth,  and  by  the  fact  that  not  all  points  of  the  same 
latitude  upon  the  earth's  surface  are  equally  susceptible  of  the  influence  of  the 
sun.  A  discussion  of  these  modifications  belongs  to  the  domain  of  Physical 
Geography. 

The  fundamental  philosophy  of  the  ocean  currents  must  be  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of  the  trade-winds,  the  motions  of  the  water  at  the  surface  cor- 
responding to  those  of  the  air  in  the  upper  regions,  this  fluid  ever  tending  to 
recede  from  the  equator  both  northward  and  southward,  and  bearing  toward 
the  east.  These  currents  are  very  greatly  modified  in  direction  by  the  presence 
of  the  solid  portions  of  our  earth,  and  somewhat  even  by  the  trade-winds 
themselves.  A  discussion  of  these  modifications  is  also  left  for  the  Physical 
Geographer. 

Again  recurring  to  the  ball  rolling  upon  the  ice,  another  point  of  interest 
may  be  noticed.  Let  a  small  groove  in  which  the  ball  may  roll  be  supposed 
to  be  cut  in  the  ice.  Suppose  this  groove  to  coincide  throughout  with  a  me- 
ridian and  to  extend  from  pole  to  pole.  From  previous  discussions  we  readily 
conclude  that  from  whatsoever  point  in  the  groove  the  ball  may  be  started,  as 
it  approaches  the  equator  it  will  constantly  bear  upon  the  western  side  of  the 
groove.  Also,  as  it  recedes  from  the  equator  it  will  bear  upon  the  eastern 
side.  In  case  of  a  north  and  south  railroad,  the  rails  being  level,  the  greater 
weight  will  be  upon  the  western  rail  as  the  train  approaches  the  equator,  and 
upon  the  eastern  rail  as  it  recedes  from  the  equator.  Still  further,  every  such 
train  moving  toward  the  equator  diminishes  the  velocity  of  the  earth's  rotation, 
and  moving  from  the  equator  it  increases  that  velocity.  Imperceptible  this 
may  be,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true.  Then,  the  earth  otherwise  retaining  its 
present  form,  if  a  quantity  of  matter  should  be  conveyed  along  this  railroad 
from  a  high  latitude  and  deposited  at  the  equator,  the  earth's  rotation  would 
be  permanently  retarded.  If  the  matter  should  be  conveyed  from  the  equator 
northward  or  southward,  the  rotation  would  be  permanently  accelerated. 

A  river  flowing  toward  the  equator  constantly  bears  upon  the  western  bank, 
tending  to  wear  it  off  and  to  make  deposits  upon  the  eastern  side.  If  we  do 
not  in  such  cases  find  perceptibly  more  valley  land  upon  the  east  side,  and 
more  projecting  cliffs  upon  the  west,  it  is  simply  because  this  force  is  compara- 
tively small,  and  certainly  it  is  not  because  such  force  does  not  exist.  In  case 
of  a  river  running  from  the  equator,  the  tendency  is  to  build  up  the  valley 
land  upon  the  west  side. 

Another  fact  of  interest,  too,  is  that  the  surface  of  the  water  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  is  considerably  nearer  the  center  of  the  earth  at  the  source  than  it 
is  at  the  mouth.  If,  then,  the  earth,  retaining  its  present  form,  should  cease 
to  revolve  upon  its  axis,  we  would  find  this  great  stream  suddenly  to  change 
its  course  and  to  flow  northward,  and  with  very  respectable  velocity.  In  this 
case  it  would  flow  northward  because  the  northern  extremity  of  the  chan- 
nel is  nearer  the  center  of  the  earth  than  is  the  southern  extremity.  The 
water  now  flows  southward  because  the  northern  extremity  of  the  channel  is 
higher  relative  to  the  general  surface  of  our  spheroidal  earth  than  is  the 
southern  extremity.  If  the  common  statement,  that  any  two  points  are  upon 
the  same  level  provided  only  that  they  are  equally  distant  from  the  center  of 
the  earth,  should  be  adopted  as  correct,  we  could  not  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  the  Mississippi  flows  up  hill.  Instead  of  this,  it  is  legitimate  to  consider 
the  surface  of  the  ocean  at  the  pole  and  that  at  the  equator  to  be  upon  the 
same  level,  although  the  one  point  is  about  13  miles  nearer  the  center  of  the 
earth  than  is  the  other. 

It  will  now  be  admitted  that,  if  a  basin  be  made  in  the  earth  at  a  locality 
where  the  surface  is  precisely  coincident  with  the  general  surface  of  the  sphe- 
roidal earth,  and  this  basin  be  filled  to  the  brim  with  water,  there  will  be  no 
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more  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  water  to  flow  out  toward  the  equator  than 
toward  the  pole ;  but,  should  the  earth  cease  to  revolve,  a  portion  of  the 
water  would  flow  out  toward  the  pole.  If  the  earth  should  revolve  unusually 
rapidly,  it  would  flow  out  toward  the  equator.  So,  if  an  east  and  west  canal 
be  constructed  where  the  surface  of  the  earth  coincides  with  the  general  sur- 
face, the  water  standing  in  it  will  not  tend  to  flow  out  over  either  bank  more 
than  over  the  other.  If,  however,  the  water  should  flow  either  eastward  or 
westward  along  this  channel  which,  being  east  and  west,  coincides  with  a  par- 
allel of  latitude,  it  will  press  upon  the  the  bank  toward  the  equator,  forming 
the  valley  land  always  upon  the  polar  side.  This  would  not  be  accounted  for 
by  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  but  by  the  fact  that  the  water  in  motion  would 
tend  to  move  in  a  straight  line,  whilst  the  channel,  coinciding  with  a  parallel 
of  latitude,  would  constantly  curve  toward  the  nearest  pole.  It  is  easily  seen 
that  the  earth  being  at  rest,  if  the  ball  upon  the  icy  surface  be  started  from  a 
point  upon  any  latitude  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  meridian  on  which 
it  started,  it  would  follow  the  arc  of  a  great  circle,  constantly  changing  its 
latitude,  and  crossing  the  equator  at  a  point  whose  longitude  differs  from  the 
longitude  of  the  starting  point  by  90  degrees.  That  a  channel  coinciding 
with  a  parallel  of  latitude  would,  to  one  following  it,  seem  to  curve  toward 
the  nearest  pole  is  easily  appreciated  when  the  channel  is  conceived  of  as  hav- 
ing a  latitude  of  nearly  90  degrees. 

MILITARY  DISCIPLINE  IN  FRENCH  INSTITUTIONS  OF 
LEARNING. 

Alfred  Hennequin,  M.  A.,  Principal  of  the  "Michigan  Military  Academy." 

THERE  are  several  very  important  features  of  French  school  and  college 
life  which  are  very  little  known  in  this  country,  and  which  certainly 
deserve  the  consideration  of  educators,  especially  at  a  time  when  educational 
reforms  seem  to  claim  so  much  of  the  public  attention. 

Before  pointing  out,  however,  any  of  the  advantages  that  might  be  derived 
from  the  careful  study  of  the  different  classes  of  French  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, I  deem  it  advisable  to  give  a  few  general  outlines  of  "Education  in 
France."  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  very  elaborate  details,  when  speaking 
of  the  different  systems  ;  but  intend  to  lay  great  stress  on  what  I  consider  a 
very  important  feature  of  school  and  college  life, — that  is  to  say,  ?nilitary 
drill  and  discipline. 

The  French  institutions  of  learning  may  be  divided  into  four  classes: 

1.  Private  boarding  schools. 

2.  Colleges  and  Lycees. 

3.  Jesuits'  Academies. 

4.  Universities  and  special  schools  for  higher  education. 

Private  boarding  schools  are  not  very  numerous  in  France.  They  are  mostly 
Anglo-French  academies,  situated  at  Paris,  or  more  usually  by  the  sea-shore. 
Though  many  of  these  schools  are  very  prosperous,  they  do  not  cover  suffi- 
cient educational  ground  to  deserve  much  of  our  attention.  The  studies  pur- 
sued in  these  institutions  aim  mostly  at  what  is  called  a  general  education, 
giving,  however,  to  the  modern  languages  a  very  prominent  place.  The  age 
of  the  scholars  varies  from  ten  to  fifteen.  They  seldom  remain  in  these  schools 
more  than  three  years ;  and  therefore  the  amount  of  knowledge  acquired  in 
this  short  period  of  time  is  scarcely  enough  for  one  entering  upon  the  duties 
of  practical  life,  of  course  such  scholars  are  fit  only  for  elementary  business  or 
practical  farming ;  yet  it  may  safely  be  said  in  most  instances  that  their  at- 
tainments prove  to  be  sufficient  for  the  humble  positions  to  which  this  class 
of  scholars  aspire. 

If  the  studies  pursued  in  French  boarding  schools  are  not  very  extensive, 
there  is,  nevertheless,  one  feature  of  the  life  of  the  scholars  well  worth  men- 
tioning. I  refer  to  physical  training.  Every  boy  is  subjected  to  a  thorough 
military  discipline  and  drill.  Not  only  do  the  scholars  wear  military  uniforms, 
but  the  very  life  of  a  soldier  becomes  theirs.  They  get  up  at  5.30  A.  m  ,  and 
retire  at  9,  p.  m.  Throughout  the  day  they  are  called  together  several  times 
for  inspection  or  drill.  Each  boy  knows  his  place,  and  is  well  aware  that  in 
order  to  pass  from  one  room  to  another,  or  to  the  play-ground,  he  must  await 
orders,  and  move  only  at  the  command.  I  will  not  point  out  now  the  ad- 
vantage this  military  routine  has  over  our  loose  American  system,  as  I  shall 
soon  have  to  speak  of  the  same  thing  in  connection  with  the  colleges  and 
lyc£es. 

Colleges  and  lycees  are  also  boarding  schools.  These  institutions,  how- 
ever, are  not  private;  they  belong  either  to  the  city  where  they  are  established 
or  to  the  government.  They  form  a  branch  of  the  "University  of  France." 
We  have  no  schools  absolutely  of  the  same  character  in  this  country.  Our 


high-schools  and  universities  combined  might,  in  some  respects,  be  compared 
to  the  French  colleges  or  lyc6es.  The  studies  pursued  in  these  schools  are 
those  of  our  grammar  schools,  high  schools,  and  colleges.  The  boys  enter  at 
the  age  of  12  or  13,  and  remain  there  until  they  are  18,  19,  or  20,  or  even  21 
years  of  age.  There  are  but  two  courses,  the  classical  and  the  scientific 
course.  No  degree  is  conferred  upon  scholars  leaving  these  institutions; 
but  they  are  prepared  to  pass  the  final  examinations  for  the  degrees  of 
"Bacheliers-es-lettres,"  or  "Bacheliers-es-sciences."  Though  having  had 
every  possible  advantage  for  a  thorough  educational  training,  seldom  more 
than  40  or  50  per  cent  of  the  candidates  for  the  above  degrees  obtain  them 
the  first  time  they  go  up  for  an  examination.  It  may  be  well  to  state  here, 
that  the  examination  covers  all  the  ground  gone  over  from  what  we  might 
consider  our  first  year  in  the  high  school  up  to  the  senior  year  of  the  university 
inclusive.  The  examinations  last  three  days,  six  hours  each  day,  and  the  faculty 
which  conducts  these  examinations  is  composed  of  professors  whom  the  schol- 
ars have  never  seen.  I  cannot  just  here  refrain  from  speaking  of  the  difference 
of  the  value  of  a  diploma  obtained  in  France  and  the  same  obtained  in  this 
country.  In  France  the  degree  of  B.  A.  or  B.  S.  is  certainly  a  testimonial  of 
certain  literary  or  scientific  attainments.  The  scholars  have  not,  as  in  our 
institutions  of  learning,  taken  up  one  study  after  another,  passed  an  examina- 
tion in  the  same,  or  failed,  made  up  and  then  passed  on  to  something  else ;  but 
they  have  studied  and  constantly  reviewed  all  the  requirements  for  the  above 
degrees,  which,  as  mentioned  before,  they  are  not  even  then  sure  of  obtaining. 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  all  of  our  high  school  or  university  graduates  are 
void  of  knowledge  when  they  receive  their  parchments  ;  but  does  not  everyone 
know,  that  in  too  many  instances,  some  degrees  are  obtained  in  this  country 
by  breathing  university  air  a  certain  number  of  years  ? 

Again,  in  these  institutions  of  learning,  military  discipline  receives  special 
attention.  The  scholars  are  drilled  by  military  officers  from  two  to  three  hours 
a  day,  and  have  to  perform  certain  gymnastical  exercises  several  times  a  week, 
under  the  supervision  of  an  under  officer,  detached  from  the  army  for  that 
purpose.  They  also  take  daily  lessons  in  fencing,  the  "cane"  (?  kind  of  ex- 
ercise with  a  stick),  and  frequently  horse-back  riding,  boating,  etc.,  etc. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  very  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  the  advatangei 
derived  from  this  kind  of  physical  training.  Allow  me  but  one  question, 
however.  At  what  age  do  boys  most  need  out- door  recreation  ?  The  answer 
is,  "at  an  age  when  no  time  is  given  them,  in  this  country,  for  that  important 
branch  of  education."  Take  a  boy  15  years  of  age  in  our  high  schools,  or 
better,  a  student  1 6  or  17  years  of  age  in  the  freshman  class  of  our  universities. 
They  must  pursue  three  studies.  Each  study  requires  at  least  two  hours 
preparation  a  day,  hence  nine  hours  given  to  brain  work.  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  boys  rise  at  six  and  retire  at  nine;  surely  that  is  a  long  enough  day; 
(fourteen  hours).  Of  these  fourteen  hours  nine  to  ten  are  given  to  studies,  and 
two  to  meals;  making  eleven  or  twelve  hours  out  of  the  fourteen,  during 
which  no  kind  of  exercise  is  taken.  Now  what  do  students  usually  do  in  the 
two  hours  they  may  have  on  hand  ;  usually  they  will  stay  in  their  rooms,  or 
at  the  best,  go  down  town  once  a  day,  to  get  the  mail. 

According  to  the  French  system,  mere  boys  are  not  in  some  respects  quite 
sent  away  from  home,  that  is  to  say,  away  from  all  control  and  supervison. 
American  boys  andgirls,  it  is  true,  are  taught,  when  mere  children,  to  take  care 
of  themselves ;  yet  we  do  hear,  and  pretty  often  too,  of  boys  getting  into  bad 
habits,  owing  to  the  very  fact  that  they  are  thrown  into  contact  with  men  and 
students  at  an  age  when  their  minds  and  bodies  need  regular  training,  at 
home  if  possible  ;  but  better  in  some  institution  where  the  same  can  be  had. 
In  Michigan,  for  instance,  some  of  the  high  schools  boast  of  having  from  50 
to  150  non-resident  pupils,  some  of  which  are  not  more  than  fourteen  years  of 
age.  I  grant  that  some  of  these  boys  do  turn  out  good  students  in  the  long 
run  ;  but  I  believe  it  is  frequently  very  advisable  for  parties  concerned,  not  to 
watch  their  actions  too  closely,  or  else  such  schools  might  not  boast  a  long 
time  of  their  numerous  non-resident  pupils,  had  they  to  enforce  the  by-laws 
and  regulations  laid  down  by  the  school  boards. 

Now  can  this  evil  be  avoided  ?  In  many  respects,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  it  can.  Ought  we  not  to  have  good  schools  where  the  boys  would  receive 
the  same  as  in  the  high  schools,  combined  with  the  advantages  I  have  pointed 
out  when  speaking  of  French  lycees  and  colleges  ?  Military  discipline  and  drill 
are  not  only  good  things  for  physical  training;  but  almost  indispensable  to 
accustom  boys  to  have  regular  and  fixed  habits.  Would  not  schools  combin- 
ing both  discipline  and  brain  work  be  better  schools  than  those  we  have  at 
present  ?  Muscular  development,  mental  precision,  habits  of  promptness,  and 
manly  bearing  are  the  result  of  military  discipline  combined  with  brain  work. 
Of  the  Jesuit  Academies  I  will  say  but  little.  They  do  not  control  educa- 
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tion  in  France,  as  is  the  belief  of  many.  They  certainly,  in  many  respects, 
give  the  boys  a  good  education ;  but  at  the  cost  of  such  attainments — I  was 
about  to  say  virtues — without  which  one  cannot  be  a  man — had  I  written 
^what  came  to  my  pen's  end,  I  should  have  said,  without  which  one  cannot 
'.be  a  straightforward  and  reliable  man.  These  academies  are  also  boarding 
•schools.  Here,  however,  all  kinds  of  military  training  and  discipline  arc  put 
aside,  and  said  to  be  immoral. 

Finally,  of  French  universities  much  ought  to  said.  I  find,  however,  that 
ithis  paper  is  already  much  too  long.  We  have  in.  France  no  universities,  in 
the  sense  we  attach  to  these  institutions  of  learning  in  this  country.  A  student 
who  has  completed  a  college  or  lycee  course,  is  in  fact,  a  university  graduate, 
An  the  American  sense  of  the  word. 

There  is,  in  reality,  but  one  university  in  France.  This  one  university  be- 
longs to  the  nation,  and  all  the  government  schools  sooken  of  are  branches  of 
the  same.  Every  student  receiving  a  diploma  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  France.  University  studies,  properly  called,  are  post-graduate  studies- 
If,  for  instance,  you  wish  to  study  medicine,  you  must  go  to  Paris,  Montpelier, 
or  one  or  two  other  large  cities  in  the  land.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
law,  theology,  civil  engineering,  etc.  Aside  from  the  University  of  France, 
that  is  to  say,  the  colleges,  lycees,  and  schools  mentioned  above,  we  have  in 
France  special  government  schools  for  post-graduate  studies.  In  the^e 
schools,  military  training  and  discipline  are  the  same  as  in  the  schools  of  a 
lower  order.  They  are  still  boarding  schools,  only  the  young  men  have  more 
liberty  than  when  at  college,  but  not  very  much  more.  For  the  army  we 
have  "St.  Syr"  and  "l'ecole  Polytechnic".  For  the  navy  we  have  "l'ecole  de 
Brest,"  and  "l'ecole  de  Toulon."  For  teaching  we  have  "l'ecole  Normale 
superieure."  For  engineering  "l'ecole  de  ponts  et  chaussies."  For  mechanical 
engineering,  "l'ecole  des  arts  et  metiers."  For  scientific  studies,  "l'ecole 
C3ntrale."  For  classical  studies,  "La  Sorbonne,"  and  many  other  "  University 
Boarding  Military  Schools." 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  merely  add  that  these  outlines  of  French  institutions 
of  learning  were  not  intended  to  throw  disrepute  upon  our  American  systems  of 
education.  I  only  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  educators  to  what  every 
body  must  recognize  an  as  important  phase  of  education  :  military  training 
and  discipline. 


The  East. 


Conducted  by  Prof.  Edward  Johnson,  34  Oxford  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

BOSTON  LETTER.— No  III. 

^r^HERE  really  is  no  such  business  firm  in  Boston  as  Stockin  &  Hazen. 

1  My  connective  was  and,  plainly  written ;  not  the  old-fashioned  school  boy's 
ZAND;  the  older-fashioned  school-marm's  ampersand.  These  gentlemen 
represent  rival  interests.  I  cited  them  not  so  much,  perhaps,  because  I  con- 
sider them  "  primi  inter  pares"  as  because  they  represent  the  two  greatest 
book  houses  in  the  nation ;  and,  it  is  rumored,  get  marvelous  pay  for  their 
services.  It  is  true,  they  have  been  very  intimate  of  late,  much  to  the  confu- 
sion of  some  other  gentlemen  in  the  same  line  of  business,  and  that  their  affin- 
ities have  any  other  than  a  purely  mercantile  basis,  no  one  here  is  at  all  inclined 
to  suspect.  If  your  compositor  is  very  partial  to  the  commercial  copulative  &, 
he  can  make  such  combinations  as  Stockin  &  Sweat,  Hazen  &  Henshaw;  for 
true  it  is,  that  both  Harper  and  Appleton  drive  here  a  brilliant  double  team 
around  the  Hub.  A  more  cosy  nook  than  Harper's  Agency  at  Lee  &  Shep- 
hard's  one  would  have  to  travel  many  a  league  to  find,  and  two  such  genial  capti- 
vating, book-rushing  fellows,  the  shrewd  Gothamites  could  not  again  pick  out 
of  a  million.  Of  course  I  do  not  include  in  the  million  those  who  are  already 
picked  out  as  book-agents;  but  everybody  else.  The  Appletons  have  a  fine 
store,  all  their  own,  and  many  hands  employed,  to  work  up  their  large  list. 
Our  friend  Hazen  is  always  at  his  desk,  and  with  the  map  of  New  England  be- 
fore him,  seems  like  the  great  French  minister,  "to  organize  victory,"  without 
actually  taking  the  field.  But  the  veteran  Henshaw  is  a  field-marshal,  whose 
vigor  and  capacity  for  work  seem  not  the  least  impaired.  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  book-houses  must  employ  first-class  agents;  else  such  enterprising 
firms  as  Thompson  &  Brown,  R.  S.  Davis  &  Co.,  Ginn  &  Heath,  and  Wm. 
Ware  &  Co.  would  speedily  make  their  fortunes,  not  only  out  of  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  their  books,  but  out  of  the  potent  "argumentum  ad  Bostonienzem 
superbiam"  that  is,  that  Boston  should  patronize  Boston. 

The  interests  of  Scribner  are  efficiently  guarded  here  by  Col.  Oilman  H. 
Tucker;  those  of  Potter,  Ainsworth  &  Co.,  by  A.  S.  Manson.    J.  H.  Bowen 


is  the  invaluable  agent  of  Cowperthwait  ;  H.  M.  Cable  has  fiber  enough  in  his 
tissue  to  gibbet  anyone  who  may  aver  that  any  HOUSE  is  superior  to  Barnes'; 
G.  B.  Damon  finds  his  deserving  Pythias  in  the  firm  of  Ivison,  Blakeman  & 
Taylor.  W.  H.  Faunce  neither  FAWNS  nor  flatters,  but  rests  Sheldon's  books 
on  their  Substantial  merits  ;  and  that  such  books  as  Olney's  mathmatical  works, 
Haven's  Mental  Philosophy,  Shaw's  English  Literature,  and  Lossing's  Histo- 
ries have  as  solid  merits  as  type-metal  and  ink  often  put  on  paper,  is  beyond 
question.  Clark  &  Maynard's  agent  is  Thomas  T.  Bailey,  a  man  somewhat 
remarkable  for  his  reasonableness,  inasmuch  as  he  is  so  free  from  the  beset" 
ting  fallacy  of  his  vocation,  and  never  claims  that  a  book  can  be  any  better 
from  the  simple  facts  that  Clark  &  Maynard  publish  it,  and  T.  T.  Bailey  is 
agent  for  it.  The  strong  Cincinnati  house  of  Van  Amtwerp  &  Bragg  have  had 
the  audacity  to  establish  an  agency  here,  and  M.  W.  Tewksbury  has  actually 
put  western  books  into  schools  in  some  of  these  old  Puritanical  towns.  Is  n't 
that  "  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle  ?"    But  it  is  good,  I  rejoice  in  it. 

Let  the  West  teach  us  all  she  can  ;  and  she  can  leach  us  much.  Michigan 
University  is  as  great  to-day  as  Harvard.  Boston  University  is  rising  to  an 
inevitable  supremacy  among  American  institutions,  because  it  has  the  best  lo- 
cation in  the  land,  eastern  culture  and  opportunities  combined  with  the  energy, 
the  liberality,  and  the  progressiveness  of  the  West.  How  I  rejoice  in  every 
victory  that  honest  meril  gains  over  prestige,  caste,  and  clique.  A  man  has 
lately  come  to  teach  in  the  Boston  Latin  School,  having  won  his  place  by  a 
brilliant  examination,  whose  home  for  many  years  has  been  an  obscure  one  in 
the  unclassical  state  of  Delaware,  and  whose  Alma  Mater  is  the  little  Wesley- 
an  University  in  Middletown,  Connecticut,  of  which  the  savants  of  this  land 
know  but  very  little. 

One  of  Boston's  great  men  expressed  to  me  his  astonishment  and  delight 
at  this  victory  of  pure,  unaided  scholarship.  By  the  way,  our  magnificent  Lat- 
in School  is  creating  much  uneasiness  among  those  who  claim  equal  privileges 
for  girls  and  boys.  And  surely  if  it  is  right  to  furnish  extraordinary  means  of 
culture  at  the  public  expense,  which  many  of  our  wisest  thinkers  and  legisla- 
tors are  beginning  to  doubt,  one  sex  may  claim  as  much  consideration  as  the  oth- 
er. The  girls  of  Boston  are  ambitious,  and  exacting  of  their  rights,  and  public 
sentiment  here  is  advanced  enough  to  strongly  sympathize  with  them.  But  I 
have  not  much  space  left  in  this  letter  for  notices  of  books. 

Allow  me  a  word  in  behalf  of  Gill's  charming  Life  of  Edgar  A.  Poe.  It  is 
a  most  welcome  volume  to  the  countless  admirers  of  Poe's  transcendent  genius, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  have  lamented  the  dissoluteness  of  his  life.  Mr.  Gill 
does  not,  of  course,  transform  his  subject  into  a  broad-brim  Quaker  or  a  Hard- 
shell-deacon, but  he  rescues  him  from  the  utter  disgrace  to  which  we  have 
hitherto  committed  him,  and  gives  us  a  chance  to  apologize  for,  and  pity  and 
somwehat  love,  instead  of  always  loathing. 

J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  are  continually  publishing  works  of  great  value  ;  Under- 
brush is  such  a  book,  and  so  is  Household  Education,  by  Harriet  Martineau. 
The  Burning  of  the  Convent  has  historical  value  in  addition  to  its  literary  and 
moral  excellence.  It  corrects  many  popular  errors  respecting  that  unfortunate 
occurrence.  It  puts  the  blame  upon  our  own  people,  where,  in  the  light  of  histo- 
ry, it  must  forever  rest.  Let  us  be  great  enough  in  this  succeeding  generation,  to 
give  our  verdict  according  to  this  candid  and  competent  witness.  Elizur 
Wright's  little  work  on  Life  Insurance  is  a  timely  and  logical  discussion  of  a 
subject  which  a  large  part  of  our  prosperous  men  are  beginning  somewhat  ex- 
citedly to  study.  The  wonder  is,  that  such  men  as  Mr.  Wright  did  not  see  this 
before.    Did  the  "Orphan"  deceive  the  companies  themselves? 

Scientific. — The  Woodruff  Expedition  around  the  World  will  sail  the 
25th  inst.  Up  to  September  25th,  Sixty-four  names  had  been  booked  for  the 
expedition.  In  true  American  style,  the  most  of  them  put  it  off  till  the  last 
minute.  Twenty-five  joined  during  forty-eight  hours  the  last  week  in  Sep- 
tember. Government  sends  three  scientists  on  special  duties,  one  from  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  one  from  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  one  other 
who  is  not  known  as  yet.  Everything  seems  to  have  been  done  to  make  the 
expedition  safe,  healthful,  instructive,  and  delightful.  Contrary  to  expecta- 
tions, western  students  and  travelers  seem  to  exceed  the  eastern  in  numbers. 
Major  A.  G.  Constable,  of  Harper  Brothers,  (son  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  old 
publisher,)  very  cordially  endorses  the  management.  Prof.  W.  L.  B.  Jenny, 
of  Chicago,  has  charge  of  the  Chicago  agency.  From  him  we  learn  that  in 
addition  to  the  names  of  the  faculty  already  announced,  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  a  professor  of  botany,  a  professor  of  zoology,  a  professor  of 
modern  languages,  a  professor  of  mathematics,  a  teacher  of  drawing,  and  a 
competent  corps  of  assistant  professors.  Efforts  are  being  made  procure  the 
valuable  assistance  of  one  of  the  ablest  explorers  in  the  country,  Prof  J.  B. 
Steere,  of  Michigan  University,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  successful. 
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PROF.  Osmore  Ryan  Smith  was  born  in  Covington,  in  the  state  of  Georgia 
December  6,  1840.  His  father,  a  Mr.  John  Smith,  was  a  lawyer.  His 
mother  was  Julia  Ryan  Smith,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  Ryan,  of  Putney,  Vermont. 
His  father  died  when  Osmore  was  five  years  old,  thus  depriving  him  of  paren- 
tal instruction  and  guidance  through  the  critical  period  of  boyhood.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  young  Smith  was  sent  to  Putney  to  the  care  of  his  grandfath- 
er, by  whom  he  was  brought  up,  and  whom  he  in  turn  cared  for  in  his  old  age . 
His  education  was  obtained  in  the  district  school,  at  "Powers  Institute"  in 
Bernardston,  Vermont,  and  at  "Kimball  Union  Academy,"  at  Meriden,  New 
Hampshire.  On  the  21st  of  November  1861,  he  wasjnarried  to  Miss  Jennie 
L.  Richardson,  daughter  of  George  B.  Richardson,  of  Montague,  Massachu- 
setts. His  acquaintance  with  Miss  Richardson  began  at  "Powers  Institute," 
vvhere  they  both  attended  school.  She  still  survives  him,  having  the  care  of 
three  interesting  children,  the  oldest  of  which  is  a  son  about  fifteen  years  of 
age. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  Mr.  Smith  was  teaching  the  grammar  school 
in  Greenfield,  Massachusetts.  I  am  told  that  in  November,  1862,  he  raised 
the  fifty-second  Massachusetts  regiment  of  volunters,  and  enlisted  in  it  as  a 
private  soldier,  and  served  one  year,  when  he  was  discharged  on  account  of 
ill  health,  being  reduced  in  weight  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds. 

On  his  return  from  the  army,  he  was  employed  to  teach  a  select  school  at 
Putney,  Vermont,  till  the  spring  of  1864,  when  he  came  to  Wisconsin  to  seek 
his  fortune,  and  stopped  at  the  house  of  Major  A.  J.  Cheney,  at  Delavan. 

Through  the  assistance  of  Major  Cheney,  who  was  then  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Walworth  County,  he  was  engaged  to  take  charge  of  the  graded 
school  at  Geneva,  at  forty  dollars  a  month,  and  continued  in  charge  of  that 
school  until  the  close  of  the  summer  term  in  1866.  During  the  year  1864, 
Major  Cheney  resigned  the  office  of  County  Superintendent  to  enter  the  army, 
whereupon  Col.  McMynn,  State  Superintendent,  appointed  Prof.  Smith  to  fill 
the  vacancy. 

In  the  Summer  of  1866,  Prof.  Smith  was  elected  City  Superintendent  of  the 
schools  in  Janesville,  an  office  which  he  filled  with  ability  till  October,  1869, 
when  he  resigned  and  took  a  text-book  agency  for  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  and 
remained  in  their  service  several  months ;  he  then  occupied  a  position  on 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  till  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  in  187 1,  when  he 
was  elected  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Wisconsin  Senate,  a  position  which  he  filled 
one  year,  residing  meanwhile  in  Janesville,  where  he  was  an  active  member 
of  the  Young  Men's  Association,  of  which  he  had  been  President,  and 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

In  January,  1873,  Mr.  Smith  was  elected  to  the  principalship  of  the  graded 
schools  of  Sparta,  Wisconsin,  a  position  which  he  filled  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  the  26th  of  August,  1877,  in  consequence  of  a  wound 
occasioned  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  his  gun  while  engaged  in  hunting. 

Immediately,  or  almost  immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Smith  took  a  prominent  position  as  an  educational  man,  exerting  a  powerful 
and  energetic  influence  in  the  "State  Association,"  of  which  he  was  an  active 
and  leading  member,  and  of  which  he  was  President  in  the  year  1868.  Mr. 
Smith  had  a  keen  and  powerful  intellect,  and  an  indomitable  will,  which  was 
bound  to  overcome  all  obstacles.  He  could  clearly  grasp  a  subject,  and  his 
ability  to  present  a  subject  forcibly  and  comprehensively  to  others  was  sur- 
passed by  very  few  men.  His  magnetic  power,  and  direct  presentation  of 
subjects,  and  his  strength  of  will,  together  with  his  keen  insight  into  the 
minds  of  pupils,  enabled  him  to  rouse  the  dullest  classes  to  energetic  effort. 
When  he  exerted  himself  to  the  full  extent  of  all  his  native  and  acquired 
powers,  his  influence  on  a  class  is  said  to  have  been  truly  marvelous.  He 
was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  ablest  teachers  in  the  Northwest. 

It  is  a  difficult  thing  for  me  satisfactorily  to  analyze  Mr.  Smith's  mind  and 
character.  I  have  intimated  that  he  had  great  mental  power,  a  comprehen- 
sive intellect,  and  a  will  that  impelled  him  to  the  exploration  of  new  fields  of 
knowledge  and  to  great  efforts.  He  was  a  genial  companion  and  a  generous 
friend.  There  was  hardly  anything  he  would  not  do  to  aid  those  to  whom  he 
had  formed  strong  attachments. 

But  our  friend  Prof.  Smith  has  passed  away  by  a  tragic  death,  "passed 
away  like  the  pride  of  the  wave;"  gone  down  to  his  grave  in  early  manhood, 
summoned,  unwarned  by  wasting  sickness  and  the  slow  decay  of  bodily  pow- 
ers, into  the  presence  of  Him  to  whom  the  thoughts  of  all  hearts  lie  revealed. 
Tenderly  the  people  of  Sparta  bore  him  to  his  last  resting  place.  As  I  moved 
among  the  throng  at  his  funeral,  I  saw  many  a  genuine  tear  of  sorrow  dropped 
upon  his  early  grave.  He  was  followed  to  his  sepulcher  by  the  Masons,  of 
whose  order  he  was  a  member,  by  a  large  concourse  of  citizens,  by  the  teach- 


ers and  the  pupils  of  the  schools  of  which  he  had  charge,  and  these  all 
mingled  their  tears  and  their  sorrows  with  the  bitter  tears  and  sorrows  of  the 
widowed  wife  and  the  orphaned  children ;  and  the  people  of  Sparta  did  more 
than  shed  their  tears  and  perform  the  last  office  ;  for  with  a  generous  impulse 
that  does  them  lasting  honor,  they  removed  all  incumbrance  from  the  home 
which  Mr.  Smith  had  secured  for  his  family  and  partially  paid  for.  Such  aa 
act  of  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Sparta,  to  a  widowed  mother  and 
to  orphaned  children,  living  far  away  from  those  bound  to  them  by  ties  of 
consanguinity,  summoned,  too,  as  they  suddenly  were  to  anguish  and  sorrow, 
should  by  no  means  be  lost  in  forgetfulness. 

Prof.  Smith  moved  so  long  and  so  conspicuously  before  the  general  eye,  and 
was  so  fully  identified  with  the  educational  affairs  of  Wisconsin,  that  he  will 
be  greatly  missed  in  our  educational  assemblies. 

Thus  the  teachers  of  our  state  one  by  one  are  passing  from  mortal  scenes 
to  enter  upon  immortal  realities,  and  it  behooves  us  all  to  be  ready  for  the 
summons  that  shall  call  us  from  our  earthly  labors  to  the  untried  scenes  that 
lie  beyond  our  mortal  view.  B.  M.  Reynolds. 

Kindergarten  Department. 

HOME  ATTRACTIONS. 
Mrs.  Louise  Pollock,  Washington,  D.  C. 

'T^HE  next  best  thing  to  living  in  constant,  loving  intercourse  with  nature  is 
_|_  to  bring  nature  within  the  walls  of  our  houses  a  smuch  as  we  possibly  can 
yes,  and  to  our  school-rooms  also.  For  what  books  are  to  grown  people  in  the 
matter  of  furthering  their  education,  pictures  are  to  children,  and  pictures  in  the 
nursery  or  the  room  where  the  young  child  spends  most  of  his  time,  being  the 
only  books  he  can  read,  are  of  more  importance  in  the  house  than  the  pictures 
and  furniture  of  the  drawing  room.  The  very  first  things  that  our  eyes  are 
attracted  to  on  entering  a  house  are  the  pictures  hanging  on  the  walls.  If  we 
see  nothing  but  family  pictures,  we  are  disappointed,  for  it  indicates  a  lack  of 
culture  and  expansion  of  thought.  On  the  con'rary,  some  lovely  landscape, 
some  interesting  castle  of  olden  time,  which  the  imagination  can  endow  with 
the  life  that  used  to  bustle  in  and  around  it ;  some  Scriptural  scenes,  cannot 
help  pleasing  and  elevating  the  soul  of  every  beholder. 

But  an  important  question  is,  what  should  the  pictures  be  in  the  various 
rooms  of  our  homes  ?  Let  there  be  some  family  pictures  in  each  room,  the  ones 
of  those  that  have  departed  and  occupy  the  most  sacred  places  in  our  hearts;  let 
us  place  in  our  bedrooms,  together  with  other  pictures  expressing  devotion  and 
affectionate  intercourse,  such  as  children  playing  around  their  parents,  or  wind- 
ing flowers,  guardian  angels  watching  over  them,  or  other  similar  subjects. 

The  nursery  must  not  have  the  same  pictures  year  after  year,  but  any  pictures 
representing  objects  of  natural  history,  birds  or  animals,  must  be  changed  for 
others  of  a  similar  character. 

The  dining  room  need  not  have  hunting  scenes,  fruit  pieces,  maps  of  the 
world,  and  pictures  appealing  to  the  senses  only,  but  some  Scriptural  scenes, 
calculated  to  remind  us  that  we  do  not  live  on  bread  alone,  should  find  a  place 
here  also. 

The  parlor  has  been  spoken  of  in  the  first  place;  some  historical  picurtes  of 
scenes,  or  people  who  have  lived  and  died  for  a  noble  cause  must  also  find  a 
place  there,  especially  if  there  is  no  waiting-room  or  library  to  recieve  visitors. 

The  kitchen  must  have  some  flower  pictures,  as  it  is  too  hot  there  for  natural 
flowers  to  grow  ;  a  picture  of  some  cool-looking  fountain  or  waterfall  is  refresh- 
ing to  the  hot  and  tired  cook,  who  is,  in  many  cases,  the  wife  and  mother,  of  re- 
fined taste  and  patient  spirit.  No  matter  if  the  flies  do  hover  over  the  fine  gauze 
put  over  the  pictures,  a  few  cents  will  renew  it. 

Pictures  are  now  brought  within  the  reach  of  every  one,  and  he  who  prefers 
bare  walls  must  have  had  a  sad  and  joyless  childhood,  to  make  him  the  sordid 
utilitarian  that  he  is!  "  Ah,  but  who  wants  such  pictures  as  that !"  exclaims 
some  Mr.  Proud  or  Discontent.  "  Unless  I  can  have  fine  steel  engravings,  or 
oil  paintings,  I  would  rather  have  my  walls  bare !  Every  poor  man  can  have 
these  pictures,  so  I  don't  want  them." 

Then  give  them  to  the  poor  man,  and  help  beautify  his  humble  home.  Per- 
haps your  grandfather  could  not  have  been  made  to  believe  that  the  finest  oil 
painting  or  steel  engraving  could  ever  be  reproduced  so  artistically  that  he 
could  not  tell  the  difference  between  the  copy  and  the  original,  and  would  be 
sold  for  a  sum  within  the  reach  of  any  man  of  taste  and  refinement,  no  matter 
how  humble  may  be  his  calling.  Perhaps  he  would  have  called  it  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  this  century  has  brought  to  us. 

Flowers  in  pots  and  in  vases  in  our  houses  express  in  another  form  our  love 
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for  the  beautiful.  They  are  the  poetry  of  nature,  the  strongest  proof  of  our 
Heavenly  Father's  love  for  us.  Let  children  early  cultivate  and  care  for  them, 
make  presents  with  them  to  the  members  of  your  family,  your  friends,  to  the 
poor,  the  sick  in  the  hospitals,  to  the  prisoner  in  his  cell.  They  carry  joy  and 
gladness  whereever  they  go.    Thank  God  for  the  flowers. 

If  the  season  of  flowers  is  passed,  small  pictures  of  flowers  make  a  very  ac- 
ceptable substitute  for  presents. 

The  gift  of  song  is  best  expressed  in  its  own  language. 

Delightful  is  the  gift  of  song 

By  which  we  give  expression 
To  tender  thoughts,  affections  strong, 

Enjoyment,  or  depression. 

How  much  of  joy  it  does  impart ! 

How  soothing  are  its  powers, 
Its  strains  oft  melt  the  hardest  heart, 

Console  life's  saddest  hours. 

Though  fair  this  earth,  and  rich  in  joys, 

For  every  soul  that  hveth, 
The  gift  of  song,  had  I  my  choice, 

Should  be  the  last  to  leave  us. 

I  may  not  think  what  life  would  be, 

Without  sweet  songs  to  cheer  us  ! 
Like  Heaven's  expanse,  it  seems  to  me, 

Where  ne'er  a  star  appeareth. 

In  palace  and  in  cottage  low, 

They  share  alike  this  pleasure ; 
And  in  the  woods  where  violets  grow, 

Birds  sing  in  lively  measure. 

In  every  country,  every  shore, 

Glad  echoes  shall  prolong 
The  praise  of  God  forevermore, 

For  his  best  gift  of  song. 

Let  the  children  before  retiring  for  the  night  gather  around  the  piano,  or 
where  there  is  none,  around  the  parents,  and  sing  all  the  songs  they  know. 
Let  the  last  one  be  a  Sunday  School  hymn,  in  which  all  can  join.  The  tender, 
elevating  association  of  this  hour  or  half-hour  will  be  felt,  and  carry  its  hallow- 
ing influence  long  after  the  inmates  of  the  house  are  scattered,  or  have  passed 
on  to  join  the  angel  chorus  of  celestial  melodies. 


Practical  Hints  and  Exercises. 


CHAPTERS  IN  SCHOOL  ECONOMY. 

I.  ORGANIZATION. 

President  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

A GOOD  BEGINNING.  It  is  a  trite  maxim  that  "a  work  well  begun  is  half 
done."  This  is  quite  as  true  of  school  work  as  of  any  other  kind  of 
industry.  If  a  bad  beginning  be  not  a  prophecy  of  a  bad  ending,  it  does  at 
least  seriously  embarrass  the  "subsequent  proceedings"  in  any  undertaking 
whatever.  Hence,  it  is  best  to  consider  all  the  conditions  of  a  good  begin- 
ning. 

2.  Youth  and  inexperience.  One  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  our  school 
work  is  that  a  majority  of  the  teachers  employed  are  young,  untrained,  and 
inexperienced.  They  undertake  a  most  difficult  and  important  task  without 
any  specific  and  careful  preparation.  Just  at  the  time  when  wisdom  and  dis- 
cretion are  needed,  they  are  wanting.  Just  where  forethought  and  skill  are 
demanded,  they  are  likely  to  be  lacking.  Just  when,  through  the  errors  and 
miscalculations  of  the  earlier  efforts,  experience  begins  to  be  evolved,  three 
fourths  or  four  fiifths  of  those  who  attempt  to  teach  drop  out  of  the  ranks, 
leaving  no  legacy  of  wisdom,  however  meager,  to  their  equally  untrained 
successors. 

3.  Evil  effects  of  such  a  condition  of  things.  In  this  manner,  the  carnival 
of  errors  goes  on  from  year  to  year  and  from  generation  to  generation.  Our 
school  system  lacks  organization  as  a  whole.  A  large  proportion  of  the  indi- 
vidual schools  are  wanting  in  the  same  direction.  A  faulty  organization  leads 
inevitably  to  faulty  management,  faulty  discipline,  and  erroneous  methods  of 
teaching.  These  defects  in  turn  show  themselves  in  the  habits  and  character 
of  the  pupils.  Carlessness,  inattention,  indifference,  idleness,  and  misdirection 
of  the  mental  and  moral  forces  are  among  the  deplorable  results  of  bad  teach- 
ing and  mismanaged  schools.  And  since  "the  child  is  father  of  the  man," 
we  may  easily  trace  the  disorders  and  crimes  that  occur  in  society  back  to 


their  real  sources  in  disorderly,  mismanaged,  and  ill-taught  schools  in  the 
hands  of  inexperienced  and  untrained  teachers. 

4.  Fundamental  importance  of  organization.  The  first  step  toward  a  good 
school,  or  a  system  of  schools,  is  a  wise  and  thorough  organization.  This  is 
indispensable  in  every  great  undertaking.  What  is  an  army  without  organi- 
zation but  an  undisciplined  mob,  unfit  for  effective  operations  and  liable  to  be 
scattered  to  the  four  winds  in  the  first  shock  of  battle  ?  What  branch  of  busi- 
ness can  be  successfully  prosecuted  without  organization,  without  a  system,  a 
well-devised  plan?  A  school  is  no  exception  to  this  inexorable  law.  Young 
teachers  and  teachers  of  every  description  who  would  succeed,  must  study  the 
principles  of  school  organization,  therefore,  and  learn  faithfully  to  apply  them 
at  the  very  beginning  of  their  labors. 

5.  Preliminary  considerations.  But  before  a  school  can  be  organized,  it 
must  first  be  secured  or  "engaged."  Before  an  engagement  is  made,  the  young 
teacher  should  carefully  consider  the  question  of  his  own  fitness  for  the  work 
in  general.  Before  he  secures  any  particular  school,  he  should  seek  fully  to 
understand  its  condition  as  to  the  convenience  of  the  school-house  and 
furnishing;  as  to  the  apparatus  and  other  material  aids  at  hand;  as  to  the 
studies  pursued ;  as  to  its  former  state  of  discipline ;  as  to  any  special  difficul- 
ties that  have  previously  occurred;  as  to  the  spirit  of  the  people;  and 
as  to  the  character  of  the  school  officers  and  their  disposition  to  support 
the  teacher  in  his  measures  for  the  instruction  and  government  of  his 
pupils.  In  brief,  a  young  teacher,  and  indeed  every  teacher,  should  care- 
fully study  the  question  of  his  adaptation  to  the  particular  position  in  view 
before  engaging  it.  This  is  half  the  battle.  "Look  before  you  leap"  is  a 
wise  maxim  in  engaging  a  school,  as  well  as  in  descending  from  a  height. 
Let  not  your  anxiety  to  secure  a  school  over-balance  all  considerations  of 
prudence  as  to  your  success  in  the  venture.  Many  young  teachers  court  failure 
in  advance  by  attempting  what  is  clearly  beyond  their  power  to  accomplish. 
A  smal  school  in  a  peaceable,  united  district  is  the  wiser  choice  for  a  teacher 
whose  power  has  not  been  already  well  tested  by  actual  trial. 

6.  Careful  preparation.  No  teacher  should  seek  a  position  unless  con- 
scious of  the  possession  of  solid  attainments  in  the  branches  to  be  taught,  and 
of  some  of  the  means,  methods,  and  acquirements  requisite  to  the  organization 
and  management  of  a  school.  Many  of  the  examinations  by  superintendents 
are  altogether  too  superficial  and  slip-shod  even  in  respect  to  the  literary 
attainments  of  teachers,  while  the  question  of  their  professional  acquirements, 
either  through  special  training,  reading,  or  experience,  is  scarcely  touched  . 
No  young  teacher  should  be  licenced  who,  in  addition  to  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  has  not  carefully  read  at  least  one  good  book 
like  Page's  Theory  and  Practice,  Rosencrantz's  Pedagogics,  Sheldon's  Man- 
ual of  Elementary  Instruction,  or  some  others  equally  valuable.  If  superinten- 
dents would  specify  that  one  or  more  of  such  books  should  be  read  previous 
to  the  examinations,  and  would  make  a  thorough  scrutiny  of  the  candidates  in 
order  to  test  their  knowledge  of  the  subjects  treated  by  the  specified  authors, 
the  teachers  of  this  country  would  soon  be  converted  into  a  grand  army  of 
professional  students,  earnestly  and  honestly  seeking  to  know  that  which  is  in- 
dispensable to  their  success.  It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  apply  official 
pressure  of  this  kind.  Those  who  possess  the  true  spirit  of  the  teacher  do  not 
need  it.  Such  will  voluntarily  seek  those  things  which  make  for  success.  De- 
siring service  in  the  public  schools  they  will  seek  to  merit  it. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  TEACHING. 

THE  following  fundamental  principles  of  education  were  presented  by  Su- 
perintendent Richard  at  the  regular  teachers'  meeting  at  Alliance,  Ohio, 
and  attention  called  to  the  fact  that  they  would  be  recognized  in  the  work 
during  the  present  school  year. 

1.  Science  is  knowledge  classified  with  respect  to  principles.  Classifica- 
tion should,  therefore,  be  a  means  of  study  in  every  branch  taught  in  school, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  Mere  fragments  of  knowledge,  or  knowledge 
independent  of  its  relations,  cannot  be  made  the  means  of  mental  discipline, 
and  the  attempt  to  teach  it  will  result  in  disgust  and  failure. 

2.  The  memorizing  of  language,  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  understood, 
is  a  positive  injury  to  the  mind.  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  acquire  ideas  of 
their  own,  and  to  express  them  in  their  own  language.  One  original  thought 
is  worth  a  thousand  borrowed  or  stolen  from  some  one  else. 

3  Every  new  subject  or  ksson  should  be  introduced  with  a  preparatory 
drill  by  the  teacher,  showing  just  what  is  to  be  done,  and  how  it  should  be 
done.  The  how  should  always  precede  the  why.  The  why  should  naturally 
grow  out  of  the  how. 

4.  The  teacher  needs  to  make  special  preparation  on  each  subject  or  lesson 
taught,  however  simple  it  maybe;  and  the  more  primary  the  pupils,  the 
greater  is  this  necessity.  The  work  of  each  recitation, — each  day,  needs  to 
be  laid  out  carefully  with  reference  to  the  work  of  the  term  and  especially  with 
reference  to  its  relations  as  suggested  in  No.  I. 
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5.  Criticism  of  one  another's  errors  by  the  pupils  is  one  of  the  surest  and 
safest  means  of  putting  them  on  their  guard  and  arousing  the  latent  energies  of 
the  mind. 

6.  Never  do  for  a  pupil  what  he  can,  with  hints  and  suggestions,  do  for 
himself.  The  pupil  will  grow  mentally  no  more  by  what  the  teacher  does  for 
him  than  he  will,  physically,  by  seeing  his  teacher  eat  certain  articles  of  food. 
He  must  learn,  by  practice,  to  work  for  himself,  to  solve  his  own  problems,  to 
overcome  difficulties,  to  gain  control  of  his  own  being.  Otherwise  his  educa- 
tion is  simply  a  farce,  another  name  for  imbecility  and  worthlessness. 

7.  In  all  classes  let  the  teacher  give  questions  and  subjects  for  investigation 
and  verbal  or  written  report.  Let  the  pupil  learn,  by  actual  practice,  how  and 
where  to  find  the  sources  of  knowledge. 

8.  The  true  order  of  mind-development  is  from  the  known  to  the  unknown, 
from  particulars  to  generals,  from  facts,  experiments  and  observations  to  gen- 
eral truths.  This  is  the  true  Baconian  philosophy  which  underlies  the  whole 
science  of  teaching  whether  in  the  family,  the  school-room,  the  Sunday-school, 
the  church,  or  through  the  press.  In  arithmetic,  for  instance,  problems 
should  be  solved,  and  the  definitions,  principles,  and  processes  (rules)  deduced 
by  the  pupils.  This  plan  teaches  pupils  how  to  study,  and  how  to  investigate, 
which  is  the  great  purpose  of  school  training. 

9.  As  a  corollary  from  the  last,  let  it  be  remembered  that  to  know  how  to 
know  is  more  important  than  to  knotu. 

10.  Study  can  and  should  be  made  a  matter  of  positive  pleasure,  an  over- 
powering delight,  not  a  thing  to  be  shirked  and  dreaded ;  and  when  this  state 
is  reached,  the  questions  of  truancy  and  tardiness  will  give  very  little  trouble 
to  the  teacher  or  to  the  sehool. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  VACATION  LETTERS— A  WORD  TO  PARENTS 

Prof.  L.  W.  Hart,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WE  received  a  letter  from  Willie  during  his  vacation  trip,  and  we  saw 
Allie  write  a  short  letter  to  a  friend  a  hundred  miles  away.  Willie's 
letter  was  excellent,  and  little  Allie's  just  as  promising  as  we  could  expect  at 
her  age. 

All  over  the  country  among  our  numerous  readers,  the  children  have  been 
writing  and  receiving  vacation  letters  to  absent  parents  and  friends,  or  from 
them,  or  under  their  eye  while  penning  them.  This  opens  the  whole  subject 
of  writing  letters,  essays,  articles,  as  a  part  of  the  school-work. 

The  parents  examine  closely  the  hand-writing  of  the  child's  letter,  to  see 
how  much  it  has  changed  for  better  or  worse,  as  a  positive  hand,  during  the 
past  school  year.    The  improvement  ought  to  be  very  marked  in  all  respects. 

Next,  they  notice  every  misspelled  word,  one  by  one,  as  the  letter  is  pe- 
rused, and  perhaps  find  some  such  which  should  certainly  have  been  right, 
because  familiarly  used,  or  easy  to  learn,  or  regular  in  formation  ;  yet  they  are 
mortified  to  see  such  blunders  in  the  letters. 

Again,  they  observe  the  misuse  of  capital  letters  where  not  allowed,  or  non- 
use  where  required  by  all  good  usage.  It  strikes  the  parents'  eye  strangely 
to  see  such  errors,  and  it  impels  the  natural  question,  "Who  did  sin,  this  child 
or  his  teacher,  that  he  makes  such  strange  blunders?" 

Or,  next,  the  whole  letter  is  one  solid  mass,  without  an  idea  of  distinct 
paragraphs.  Evidently  the  child  does  not  know  in  real  use  what  a  verse  is, 
or  why  printed  by  itself;  what  a  paragraph,  or  why  put  together  as  a  cluster 
of  cognate  thoughts. 

Once  more,  the  parents  find  it  all  a  mere  mess — mingled  by  chance,  as  one 
topic  or  another  came  up  successively.  Arrangement  is  wholly  overlooked,  as 
if  an  unknown  art  to  the  novice. 

And,  last,  the  parent  is  compelled  to  feel  that  the  child  has  no  style  yet 
formed,  original  yet  polished;  concise  yet  flowing;  vigorous  but  not  slangy; 
and  hardly  shows  the  rudiments  of  a  tendency  that  way,  and  that,  too,  at  the 
threshold  of  leaving  school — wholly  unprepared  in  this  most  vital  part  of  edu- 
cation— the  power  to  tell  what  we  know,  and  in  good  style. 

What  then? 

1.  Not  flare  up  and  flame  out  at  the  child,  which  may  have  done  all  it  was 
required  to  do.  It  is  never  best  to  pass  sentence  before  full  and  fair  trial  and 
conviction  on  adequate  evidence. 

2.  Not  necessarily  arraign  the  teacher  as  the  culprit,  and  belabor  him  se- 
verely. He  may  have  done  all  that  the  trustees,  or  directors,  or  the  course  of 
study  demanded — nay,  all  that  it  even  permitted — for  children  of  that  age. 

A  credible  story  is  told  of  a  clerk  in  a  French  importing  house  in  New 
York.  The  course  of  business  one  day  brought  a  letter  written  with  great  ele- 
gance. One  of  the  clerks  admired  the  hand-writing  openly,  and  a  partner  of 
the  firm  heard  him  express  his  raptures.  The  partner  asked  the  clerk, 
"Would  you  like  to  write  as  handsomely?"  "Yes,  sir,  I  would  do  or  give 
anything  in  my  power,"  was  the  reply.  "Very  well,  sir,  I  will  put  you  in  the 
road.  Here  is  the  letter.  Take  it  as  your  copy.  Copy  it  one  hundred  and 
fifty  times,  doing  your  best  every  time.    Here  is  paper,  and  you  can  take  time 


every  day.    Number  your  copies  of  it,  and  by  the  time  you  reach  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  your  handwriting  will  rival  it."  It  proved  to  be  the  fact. 
Two  things  may  well  be  done: 

1.  Show  the  teacher  the  letters,  errors  and  all — to  know  whether  it  is  ac- 
cording to  the  methods  of  the  school,  or  directly  opposed. 

2.  Ask  teacher  or  trustees  to  take  the  matter  up  in  the  right  way,  as  this 
branch  of  education  outweighs  any  and  every  other  except,  perhaps,  mathe- 
matics, for  the  real  uses  of  after  life.  If  neither  of  them  will  do  any  such 
thing,  make  a  stir,  rouse  the  neighbors,  point  out  the  evils,  secure  unanimous 
opinion,  and  revolutionize  the  wrong  routine.  The  community  will  bless  you 
as  a  public  benefactor,  and  the  children,  above  all,  will  hail  you  as  the  re- 
former who  crushed  the  Gradgrind  treadmill. 


A  FAREWELL  FROM  SUPERINTENDENT  PICKARD. 

WILL  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  give  me  a  nook  for  a  word  of 
FAREWELL  TO  CHICAGO  TEACHERS. 
It  shall  be  a  brief  summing  up  of  the  lessons  of  the  past  thirteen  years. 
Loyalty.   Whatever  have  been  the  plans  of  your  leader  in  the  past,  whether 
commended  by  your  judgment  or  not,  he  has  felt  sure  of  intelligent  support. 
The  burden  of  failure  he  has  ever  been  willing  to  bear,  and  the  credit  of  suc- 
cess he  as  willingly  shares  with  those  through  whom  alone  he  could  have 
achieved  the  success.    Let  the  future,  as  the  past,  witness  loyal  support  of  your 
Superintendent  in  harmony  of  purpose  and  in  unity  of  action. 

Fraternity.  You  will  remember  that  your  trials  are  not  peculiar  to  your- 
selves, but  are  common  in  degree,  if  not  in  kind,  to  all  of  like  occupation. 
The  sympathy  you  crave,  it  will  be  your  delight  to  extend.  Scan  with  the 
opera-glass,  if  you  will,  your  fellows,  but  do  not  fail  to  invert  the  glass  when 
a  fault  comes  within  the  line  of  vision.  Frequently  you  will  be  called  to  re- 
cieve  a  stranger  to  the  place  vacated  by  a  friend  of  years.  A  hearty  welcome 
will  warm  the  stranger's  heart  toward  you  and  give  courage  for  earnest  work 
Practical  sympathy  ends  in  assistance  by  cheering  words  and  helpful  acts. 
Recalling  the  stranger's  feeling  you  will  hold  out  the  friend's  hand. 

Individuality.  What  you  are  in  yourselves  is  your  capital  in  starting.  It 
would  be  unwise  to  throw  this  capital  aside,  however  small  it  may  be.  Be 
yourselves,  emended,  improved,  enlarged  as  time  passes,  but  still  and  ever  your- 
selves. To  act  the  part  of  another  successfully  requires  marked  talent  and 
long  training,  and  then  the  actor  personates  a  character  as  conceived  by  him- 
self. The  garb  of  Hamlet  does  not  conceal  the  personality  of  Booth,  nor  do 
the  rags  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  hide  Jefferson.  Barret,  and  McWade  are  none 
the  less  masters  because  of  different  impersonations  of  the  same  characters. 
There  is  no  substance  in  an  echo,  and  nothing  but  amusement  in  its  fragmentary 
repetitions. 

Growth.  Stagnant  individuality  becomes  extremely  offensive.  One  may 
become  hardened  and  dried  in  original  form  and  thus  be  nothing  better  than 
an  individual  brick.  The  teacher  who  is  not  conscious  of  power  this  year  of 
which  he  was  ignorant  last  year  can  do  his  best  work  in  penninga  resignation. 
The  limit  of  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  the  business  part  of  the  work  may 
be  reached,  but  the  limit  of  personal  power  over  the  inner  life  of  the  child  is 
not  reached  until  the  possibility  of  improvement  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  nol 
longer  exists,  and  your  experience  will  lead  you  to  substitute  forthe  last  qualified 
phrase  the  significant  word  "  Never."  Study,  narrowed  to  the  topics  of  instruc- 
tion, is  not  productive  of  the  best  growth.  Something  outside  of  school  work  wil 
engage  the  efforts  of  all  who  merit  success.  Not  accretion,  but  assimilation 
increases  power.  Human  growth,  and,  above  all,  mental  growth  is  from  with- 
in. Whatever  calls  the  mental  powers  into  exercise,  strengthens  them  and  at 
the  same  time  facilitates  their  concentration  upon  the  work  immediately  in 
hand.  Seek  eminence  in  one  department  of  study,  and  you  will  the  more 
surely  succeed  in  the  great  end  of  all  teaehing,  arousing  to  activity  the  mind 
of  the  pupil. 

Devotion.  The  meanest  employment  is  ennobled  by  the  spirit  of  the  work- 
man. The  drudgery  of  any  labor  is  relieved  by  the  purpose  of  the  laborer  to 
strive  for  the  attainment  of  the  highest  ideal  possible  to  his  work.  The  pri- 
vations of  winter,  the  toils  of  spring,  and  the  heats  of  summer  are  forgotten  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  garnered  harvests.  Vagrant  affection  secures  no  friends  and 
experiences  no  delight.  Centered  affection  gives  vigor  to  effort,  satisfaction  to 
desire,  and  rest  to  weariness.  If  circumstances  are  not  suited  to  your  choice, 
suit  your  choice  to  circumstances,  until  the  latter  can  be  changed  or  the 
former  gratified.  At  all  events,  make  the  best  of  all  and  do  your  best  in  all. 
Lose  the  slave  in  the  devotee. 

Ambition.    "  Covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts."    If  there  are  places  more  de- 
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sirable  than  your  own,  gain  them  by  passing,  not  by  pulling  back  competitors. 
First  deserve  the  place  you  seek,  and  then  openly  and  honorably  seek  it 
when  vacant.  No  ambition  is  more  laudable  than  that  which  concerns  itself 
with  improving  one's  condition  by  self-improvement.  No  contentment  is 
more  worthy  than  that  which  inspires  the  doing  well  of  present  duty  because 
of  its  bearing  upon  a  better  future.  Labor  onward  with  an  eye  upward.  Re- 
member that  there  are  higher  and  lower  places  within  the  limits  of  your  daily 
work.  "Excelsior"  is  a  motto  as  pertinent  in  one  room  as  in  a  building  of  many 
rooms.  The  opportunties  for  gratifying  a  noble  ambition  are  far  more  fre- 
quent than  are  the  resignations  of  those  whose  positions  are  most  attractive. 
There  is  no  disgrace  in  failure  if  it  be  not  too  oft  repeated,  nor  chronic  in  its 
character.  There  is  disgrace  in  yielding  to  failure  as  well  as  in  a  stubborn 
determination  to  perpetuate  it.    Succeed  or  surrender. 

Character.  Reputation  is  but  a  shadow  which  follows  the  man  who  moves 
toward  the  sun.  Pursue  reputation  as  an  end  and  you  may  be  sure  of  walk- 
ing into  the  darkness.  Character  may  be  better  or  worse  than  reputation.  The 
shadow  represents  only  the  outward  form  of  the  substance.  It  is  of  the  inner 
life  I  would  speak,  and  I  would  commend  to  you  the  possession  of  cool  reason, 
calm  judgment,  unswerving  fidelity  to  truth,  resolute  purpose  todo  and  to  main- 
tain the  right,  warm  sympathy,  generous  forbearance,  willing  self-denial,  clear 
conscience,  and,  may  I  not  add,  intelligent  trust  in  God — all  of  which  are 
elements  in  the  composition  of  a  character  which  far  transcends  the  best  repu- 
tation. 

It  is  a  true  charater  which  gives  vigor  to  loyalty,  breadth  to  fraternity, 
strength  to  individuality,  stability  to  growth,  steadiness  to  devotion,  a  curb  to 
ambition,  and  value  to  reputation. 

If  your  work  shall  be  harmonious  and  in  the  interest  of  the  children  of 
Chicago,  the  regretful  "Good  By"  will  soon  be  lost  in  the  continued  and  in- 
creasing esteem  of 

Your  Sincere  Friend,  J.  L.  Pickard. 

Chicago,  Oct.  8,  1877. 


Notes. 


LITERARY. — Agassiz,  the  master  teacher  of  our  age  and  country,  did  not 
live  to  complete  a  text-book  even  in  his  favorite  study — zoology.  He 
was  too  much  interested  in  the  investigation  of  the  wonderful  secrets  of  nature 
to  stop  to  reduce  his  method  to  a  form  adapted  to  the  practical  wants  of  the 
school  room.  He  had  no  time  to  make  money  by  making  text-books,  but  the 
spirit  that  inspired  him  to  undertake  that  noble  enterprise  on  Pemkese  Island 
is  bearing  fruit  in  the  works  of  some  of  the  disciples  whom  he  gathered  about 
him.  Last  year  Messrs.  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.  of  Chicago  published  "  Jor- 
dan's Manual  of  Vertebrates,"  a  book  at  once  so  clear,  so  practical,  and  so  in- 
dispensable that  its  cordial  and  enthusiastic  reception  by  the  leading  teachers  of 
natural  history  throughout  the  country  was  no  more  than  was  to  be  expected. 
The  same  firm  now  announces  "Whipple's  Analysis  of  Animals,"  which 
will  embody  in  a  brief  "key"  the  main  points  combined  in  Agassiz's  celebra- 
ted "Essay  on  Classification,"  elaborated  and  brought  within  the  grasp  of  the 
ordinary  student.  By  the  aid  of  this  "key"  the  pupil  will  be  enabled  to 
write  out  in  the  blanks  which  the  work  will  contain  a  complete  analytic  descrip- 
tion of  any  animal  sufficiently  full  and  accurate  to  serve  for  its  identification.  

Another  of  the  late  publications  of  F.  W.  Helmick,  Cincinnati,  is  the  minstrel 

song  entitled  Old  Uncle  Dan,  price  forty  cents.  The  N.  Y.  Semi-Weekly 

Tribune  is  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  papers  in  the  country  for  the  teacher. 
It  furnishes  an  abundance  of  the  best  kind  of  reading,  and  its  notes  and  news 

are  always  fresh.  The  Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies  is  published  in  special 

editions  for  the  Northwestern  States,  with  complete  map  and  text  for  the  par- 
ticular state  in  which  the  books  are  to  be  used.  The  Michigan  and  Wiscon- 
sin editions  each  contain  a  large  double-page  map  of  the  two  states,  with  the 
lakes  and  portions  of  the  states  bounding  them.  The  text  of  the  Wisconsin 
edition  was  written  by  Prof.  Robert  Giaham,  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Oshkosh.  The  twelve  pages  devoted  to  each  state  furnish  a  full  outline  of  the 
chief  geographical  features,  and  can  well  be  used  as  a  basis  for  an  extended 

course  of  instruction  in  the  history  of  the  state.  We  have  rarely  seen  a 

brighter,  more  inspiring,  or  more  sensible  juvenile  publication  than  the  Octo- 
ber number  of  The  Monthly  Reader,  published  by  John  L.  Shorey,  Boston. 
— A.  W.  Wright,  professor  of  Molecular  Physics  and  Chemistry,  at  Yale,  has 
recently  made  a  new  and  important  discovery  in  electroplating.  Briefly,  it 
consists  in  plating  the  surface  of  substances  with  metals,  by  exposing  such  sur- 
face to  the  hot  vapor  of  any  metal  with  which  it  is  desired  to  plate. 


REVIEWS. 

THE  KENTUCKY  School  Lawyer,  or  a  Commentary  on  the  Kentucky 
School  Laws  and  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. By  Howard  A.  M.  Henderson,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  (Frankfort, 
Ky.  :  Major,  Johnston,  and  Barrett.) — Dr.  Henderson,  the  author  of  this  vol- 
ume, has  been  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  state  of  Kentucky 
for  the  last  seven  years,  and  has  become  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  state 
system  of  education,  and  the  various  difficulties  and  disputes  which  arise 
among  school  officers  in  its  administration.  It  has  been  his  aim  in  this  work 
to  give  a  full  exposition  of  the  school  law  in  that  state,  and  to  furnish  to  all  who 
have  any  official  connection  with  the  common  schools,  as  well  as  to  lawyers  and 
others,  a  vade  mecum  which  will  materially  aid  them  in  understanding  the 
law  and  in  the  execution  of  their  official  duties.  Among  teachers  in  that  state 
it  must  take  a  place  by  the  side  of  the  Teacher's  Hand  Book,  for  it  contains  a 
full  exposition  of  the  teacher's  duties  and  privileges,  as  well  as  the  duties  of 
trustees. 

The  book  has  been  prepared  and  printed  without  the  usual  exercise  of  care 
and  taste  in  a  volume  of  its  size,  but  an  early  revision  will  doubtless  remedy 
this  defect. 

American  History  for  Schools.  By  G.  P.  Quackenbos,  LL.  D.  (New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Chicago  :  C.  E.  Lane,  Agt,  pp.  305.) — The  author  has 
profited  by  the  experience  of  the  past  ten  years.  Comparing  the  work  before 
us  with  the  old,  improvements  are  noticeable  everywhere ;  the  arrangement  is 
more  logical,  hence  more  systematic;  the  style  is  more  concise;  the  story  is 
less  encumbered  by  minor  details.  These  are  encouraging  signs  of  progress. 
But  why  will  text-book  makers  persist  in  tacking  a  set  of  questions  on  to 
every  chapter  ?  Are  they  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  stereotyped  questions  are 
worse  than  nuisances,  and  that  none  but  poor  teachers  ever  make  use  of 
them?  The  book  is  profusely  illustrated ;  in  fact,  too  much  so.  Such  illus- 
trations as  those  on  pp.  174,  179,  301  might  well  be  omitted.  The  maps  are 
numerous  and  of  a  good  quality ;  the  paper,  type,  and  binding  are  above  criti- 
cism. We  venture  to  say,  the  book  will  make  friends  among  teachers  and 
students. 


Titi  Livi  ab  Urbe  Condita  Libri  I.,  II.,  XXL,  el  XXII.  With  notes  by 
Charles  Anfhon,  LL.  D.,  and  Hugh  Craig,  M.  A.  (New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers.  Chicago:  Jansen  McClurg  &  Co.  pp  592.  Price  $1.40.)  The 
notes  here  given  on  the  first  and  second  books,  and  the  first  twenty-five 
chapters  of  the  twenty-first  book,  were  prepared  by  Dr.  Anthon  before  his 
death ;  the  introduction  and  the  notes  on  the  remainder  of  the  twenty- 
first  book,  and  the  twenty-second  book,  were  prepared  by  Prof.  Hugh  Craig, 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  who  has  carefully  carried  out  the  plan  and 
spirit  of  Dr.  Anthon  in  the  notes  written  by  him.  The  appearance  of  this  last 
volume  in  the  extensive  series  prepared  by  Dr.  Anthon  during  his  lifetime  will 
gratify  a  very  large  number  of  teachers  who  have  become  attached  to  their 
favorite  editor  as  to  an  author.  While  there  are  also  many  who  do  not  approve 
of  Dr.  Anthon's  notes  as  aids  to  the  student  who  is  under  tuition,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  he  contributed  more  than  any  other  man  in  this  country  to  the 
popular  and  extensive  reading  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  writers  in  the 
original  text.  It  was  his  full  commentary  which  has  saved  many  a  hesitating 
student  from  becoming  wholly  discouraged  and  forever  abandoning  the  study 
of  ancient  classics  ;  and  it  is  the  same  tulness  of  his  notes  which  has  inspired 
many  a  student  to  go  on  to  a  deeper  and  more  critical  study.  These  last  notes, 
too,  seem  to  have  been  some  of  his  best,  and  can  hardly  be  objected  to  on  the 
same  ground  as  certain  others;  the  translations  given  are  more  accurate 
than  usual. 


PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 


ELEVENTH  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Normal  School,  at 
Platteville,  for  the  academic  year  1876-7,  Edwin  A.  Charlton,  A.  M., 
President. 

Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  city  of  New  Bedford,  together 
with  the  Superintendent's  Annual  Report,  for  the  year  1876.  Henry  F.  Har- 
rington, Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Final  Announcement  of  the  Woodruff  Scientific  Expedition  Around  the 
World.  James  O.  Woodruff,  Director ;  Daniel  Macauley,  Secretary ;  W.  L. 
B.  Jenney,  Chicago  Agent. 

The  Teacher's  Improved  Class-Book,  designed  for  classes  of  twenty  pupils 
for  fifteen  weeks.  Author  not  stated.  Publishers,  Ginn  &  Heath,  Boston, 
and  Alfred  L.  Sewell,  Chicago,  111.,  1877. 
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Minnesota. 


THE  Chaska  independent  school  district  has  purchased  the  Moravian 
school  house — consideration,  $1,500.  The  opening  of  Carleton  Col- 
lege exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  friends  as  to  the  number 

of  pupils  who  presented  themselves.    Later,  the  number  will  increase.  

The  names  of  ninety-seven  students  have  been  enrolled  on  the  books  of  the 
Minnesota  Academy.  More  than  half  of  those  attending  the  school  have 
come  from  other  places.  Twenty-four  more  desks  have  been  ordered  for  the 
study  room,  and  another  teacher  will  be  employed.  The  foundation  for  a 
music  hall,  sixteen  by  twenty  feet,  has  already  been  laid  on  the  knoll  east  of 

the  chapel.  Prest.  Folwell  estimates  the  attendance  at  the  University  this 

term  at  230.    Students  are  in  attendance  from  Dartmouth  College,  Michigan, 

Harvard,  and  Oberlin  universities.  Two  first  class  schools  in  addition  to 

the  public  schools  are  educational  advantages  that  will  attract,  to  Owatonna, 
persons  of  refinement  and  culture  who  are  seeking  new  homes. 

"You  are  getting  to  be  as  prim  and  opinionated  as  a  schoolmarm." 

This  is  the  opening  sentence  of.  an  article  in  a  late  paper.  The  article  it- 
self, despite  the  grim  assertion,  shows  the  author  to  be  in  deep  and  lively 
sympathy  with  the  teacher,  for  although  he  admits  there  is  much  truth  in  the 
charge,  he  lays  the  entire  blame  at  the  door  of  society  generally. 

Now,  while  we  are  perfectly  willing  that  society  should  shoulder  a  large 
share  of  the  responsibility,  we  do  not  think  we  are  traitor  to  our  profession 
when  we  take  the  larger  share  to  ourselves.  In  the  first  place,  we  wince  some- 
what but  cannot  see  how  we  are  to  deny  the  charge.  We  see  the  primness 
plainly  enough  in  each  other,  and  with  a  little  shifting  of  the  glass,  by  dint  of 
honesty  and  courage,  we  can  see  it  in  our  very  self. 

Now  why  are  we  so  prim  and  opinionated?  And  just  here,  allow  the  ob- 
servation— that  the  "schoolmarm"  is  only  a  general  term  for  the  profession  ; 
it  by  no  means  excludes  the  other  sex.  We  are  prim  because  our  position 
makes  us  so.  Are  we  not  practically  rulers  of  kingdoms?  Is  not  our  word 
law  ? 

The  trouble  is,  we  forget  to  lay  aside  our  princely  robes  in  our  intercourse 
with  equal  and  superiors.  It  grows  a  habit  with  us,  and  it  is  as  difficult  for 
us  to  be  just  like  other  people  as  it  is  for  a  minister,  a  sailor,  or  a  fanner. 
Unpalatable  as  it  may  seem,  the  opinionative  trait  clashes  the  most  in  society; 
rubs  hard  against  many  a  head  and  brings  the  profession  into  bad  repute. 

Where,  then,  is  the  remedy  for  the  well-nigh  inevitable  ?  It  can  only  be 
suggested,  whether  practical  — depends.  We  are  not  all  alike  prim;  thereare 
as  many  degrees  as  there  are  dispositions  and  circumstances.  Away  from 
home;  of  retiring  habit;  seldom  coming  in  contact  with  equal  minds  not  run 
in  the  groove  of  teaching;  shut  up  to  one's  own  thought,  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  adjectives  are  eained.  Among  the  friends  of  youth,  blessed  with  light 
spirits  and  lively  sympathies,  one  has  all  the  chances  in  favor  of  being  a  living 
refutation  of  the  charge,  and  yet,  unconsciously  but  sure.y,  "teacher"  is 
stamped  on  face,  figure,  and  speech. 

For  remedy  I  recommend : — 

Physically — That  exercise  be  taken,  not  merely  as  exercise,  but  taken  so 
cially  if  possible.  A  good  play  at  ball,  a  lively  game  at  croquet,  or  an  hour's 
row  on  the  river,  would  be  considered  palatable  and  effective.  Not  every 
day,  but  often  enough  for  one  to  feel  the  blood  circulate,  to  know  one  is  not 
growing  old  prematurely. 

Intellectually — Read  a  good,  juicy  book  once  a  month;  not  a  vapid,  senti- 
mental one,  but  one  that  has  fresh  thought  and  healthy  ideas  of  human  life 
and  action.  Take  occasional  nibbles  at  science,  philosophy,  and  poetry,  if 
they  lie  outside  the  daily  routine  of  study. 

Socially — Make  the  most  of  friends  and  acquaintances.  We  need  all  we 
can  get — some  to  rest  us  by  their  pleasant  chat;  others  to  draw  us  out  of  our- 
selves into  benevolence  of  thought  and  deed;  some  to  spur  us  on  to  higher 
planes  of  intellectual  activity,  others  to  keep  us  humble  and  help  us  to  culti- 
vate a  teachable  spirit. 


Do  not  "talk  school"  all  the  time,  even  with  parents,  when  not  met  for  that 
special  purpose.  Courteously  satisfy  their  interest  or  anxiety  and  then  endeavor 
to  dwell  on  themes  that  afford  rest  or  enjoyment.  Make  calls;  yea,  even 
fashionable  calls!  Allow  no  petrified  fogy  to  hold  up  hands  of  holy  horror 
at  a  teacher's  making  calls.  You  may  have  time  but  for  few— make  those 
few. 

Morally — We  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  be  healthy,  joyous,  kind-hearted,  large- 
minded.  It  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  our  friends  and  society  generally  to  be  cour- 
teous and  deferential  to  their  opinions,  in  honor  preferring  them.  Let  us  have 
faith  in  humanity,  and  not  add  to  our  already  heavy  burdens  the  task  of  in- 
forming society  at  large  on  all  subjects.  At  least  give  it  the  benefit  of  a  doubt. 
Believe  not  that  "ye  are  the  people  and  wisdom  will  die  with  you."  Be  men 
and  women,  not  teaching  machines.  Without  dissipation,  without  a  giddy  sur- 
render to  a  butterfly  life,  take  life's  happiness  in  large  draughts. 

So  shall  we  be  learned  without  egotism;  having  opinions  without  opiniona- 
tiveness,  being  dignified  without  primness,  and  altogether  we  shall  be  the 
most  refreshing,  delightful,  and  lovable  class  of  society.  A.  A. 


Iowa. 


NEARLY  seventy-five  normal  institutes  have  been  held  in  this  state  during 
the  last  three  months.  The  attendance  has  been  better  than  any  previ- 
ous year,  and  the  degree  of  interest  in  the  exercises  evinced  by  teachers  and 
the  general  public  has  been  extremely  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  the  system. 
Speaking  of  the  teachers  who  have  attended,  an  exchange  says  :  "That  these 
persons — men  and  women — should  be  willing  to  devote  consecutive  weeks  of 
continuous  study,  review,  demonstration,  analysis,  and  criticism,  in  the  work 
of  preparation  for  the  institute  and  throughout  its  sessions,  without  compen- 
sation and  simply  for  the  sake  of  perfecting  themselves  in  the  methods  and 
work  of  instruction,  in  itself  furnishes  no  small  occasion  for  congratulation. 
The  friends  of  our  public  school  system  certainly  have  reason  to  be  proud  of 
that  esprit  du  corps  which  has  been,  and  is  now  being,  so  unquestionably 
manifested  by  the  teachers  of  Iowa.  The  resulting  influences  upon  all  our 
schools  cannot  fail  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial.  It  will  be  increas- 
ingly seen  and  felt,  by  teachers  and  pupils,  that  the  work  of  the  normal  insti- 
tute is  in  every  case  followed  by  rich  fruit,  and  such  as  will  amply  reward  the 
faithful  instructor,  and  will  be  a  continuous  incitement  to  noble  endeavor  by 
the  earnest  student."  The  teachers  of  the  Mahaska  County  Normal  Insti- 
tute adopted  the  following  resolution:  "We  protest  against  the  law  delega- 
ting the  choice  of  normal  instructors  to  the  county  and  State  Supts. ,  and  be- 
lieve that  the  teachers  of  each  county  should  have  a  voice  in  this,  through  a 

committee,  elected  by  them  the  previous  year."  The  Oskaloosa  Herald 

says:  "J.  W.  Johnson,  our  superintendent  of  schools,  is  one  of  the  best  in 
any  county,  in  any  state.  His  heart  is  in  the  work,  not  the  pay,  and  he  never 
ceases  to  apply  himself  steadily  to  his  business,  and  to  the  duties  of  his  office. 
Everything  is  in  neat  systematic  order,  and  every  interest  under  his  care  re- 
ceives the  most  careful  consideration.  He  should  be  continued  a  life-time." 
This  is  correct.  There  is  no  gain  in  displacing  a  good  man,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. Iowa  has  a  great  many  good  superintendents,  and  foremost 
among  them  is  Supt.  Johnson,  of  Mahaska.  Prof.  J.  J.  Mapel,  superinten- 
dent of  the  Mcdegor  public  schools,  is  doing  good  work,  as  his  report  for 

the  last  school  year  clearly  shows.  Clinton  paid  her  teachers  $14,680  tor 

the  last  school  year.  The  cost  of  tuition  per  scholar  was  $13.09,  on  a  basis  of 
the  average  enrollment,  and  $13.83  on  average  daily  attendance.  Supt.  Sa- 
bin  says  in  his  report:  "I  cannot  deny  that  our  schools  are  expensive; 
whether  they  cost  more  than  they  are  worth  to  the  community  is  another  ques- 
tion. I  think  there  is  no  city  in  the  state  with  as  large  a  school  population  as 
Clinton,  and  having  as  efficient  schools,  which  can  show  a  lower  rate  of  tui- 
tion." Prof.  James  McNaughton  is  superintendent  of  the  Cedar  Falls  pub- 
lic schools.  Miss  Lou  M.  Hopwood  has  a  new  lecture  entitled  "The  Starry 

Way."  She  may  be  addressed  at  Vinton,  Iowa.  Mr.  A.  W.  Weir,  princi- 
pal of  the  Kellogg  schools  last  year,  goes  to  Rockwell.  Hon.  C.  W. 

Slagle  says  he  has  never  had  any  intention  or  desire  to  become  permanent 
president  of  the  University.  He  accepted  the  position  until  the  Regents  could 
look  around  and  get  a  man  to  their  liking.  And  he  says:  "If  I  can  perform 
reasonably  well  the  duties  devolved  upon  me  here,  and  keep  the  institution  in 
fair  running  order  until  it  can  be  turned  over  to  some  good  man,  I  shall  have 
the  full  measure  of  my  desire  in  the  premises."  Marshalltown  and  Oska- 
loosa employ  twenty-one  teachers  each.  The  Iowa  Normal  School  has 

about  170  teachers  in  attendance.  The  Lyons  school  authorities  have 

adopted  a  new  course  of  study,  conforming  to  the  plan  of  the  State  Associa- 
tion of  Superintendents  and  Principals,  whereby  it  is  designed  to  make  the 
course  of  study  in  the  graded  schools  uniform  throughout  the  state.  One  of 
the  objects  thus  gained  is  to  enable  pupils  to  fit  themselves  for  direct  entrance 
into  the  Stale  University  without  taking  a  preparatory  course  at  the  latter  in- 
stitution. 


Michigan. 

THE  collegiate  year  of  the  State  University  opened  on  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember. Up  to  the  27th,  179  applicants  for  admission  to  the  freshman 
class  had  been  presented,  and  140  received.  The  number  of  entries  in  the 
Law  and  Medical  departments  is  greater  than  at  the  same  date  last  year. 
Prof.  Langley's  chair  having  been  changed,  he  will  devote  himself  exclusively 
to  his  department  of  general  chemistry.    Prof.  Wead,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Vermont,  and  who  has  been  studying  in  Germany,  takes  the  chair 
of  physics  as  assistant  professor.  Miss  Lou  M.  Reed  has  been  appointed 
assistant  in  the  microscopical  department,  D.J.  Higby  in  the  Chemical  Labora- 
tory, H.  B.  Parsons  and  H.  Stecher  assistants  in  the  museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory. The  School  of  Mines  will  be  continued,  notwithstanding  the  legisla- 
ture refused  any  appropriations.  The  new  physiological  laboratory  will  be 
under  the  charge  of  Prof.  Stowell.  Judge  Huntington  has  rendered  a  decis- 
ion in  the  laboratory  defalcation  matter  unsatisfactory  to  both  parties,  as  it 
divides  the  responsibility,  or  the  crime,  whatever  it  is,  between  Drs.  Rose  and 

Douglas,  though  Rose  is  held  to  be  accountable  for  the  larger  sum.  The 

State  Normal  School  opened  on  Sept.  18,  with  over  a  hundred  new  students 
and  with  every  prospect  of  a  successful  year's  woik.  About  two  dozen 
graduates  of  the  high  schools  of  the  state  have  entered  the  "diploma  class." 
The  contractors  have  nearly  completed  the  stone  foundations  for  the  new 
normal  school  building,  which  is  to  be  enclosed  by  Dec.  I,  and  ready  for  oc- 
cupancy by  the  opening  of  the  next  year.  Olivet  College  opened  Sept. 

13,  with  a  large  attendance.  The  Palmer  Museum  has  been  completed  dur- 
ing the  summer  vacation.  The  college  has  purchased  ex-President  Morrison's 
house  for  the  use  of  the  president.  Miss  Alice  F.  Goodman,  a  lady  of  much 
culture  and  experience,  comes  from  Franklin,  N.  H.,  as  principal  of  the  la- 
dies' department.  Prof.  Howard  resumes  charge  of  the  department  of  mu- 
sic. The  Slurgis  public  schools  give  Monday  instead  of  Saturday  as  a 

weekly  holiday,  so  the  girls  can  help  their  mothers  do  the  family  washing,  it 
is  said.  The  boys  find  their  shot-guns  and  their  velocipedes  go  just  as  well 
as  on  Saturdays.  There  were  state  institutes  held  at  Bronson  and  at  Al- 
pena, beginning  Sept.  24;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ford  at  Bronson,  and  Profs.  Trues- 
del  and  Corbiu  at  Alpena.  Profs.  Esmbrook  and  Truesdel  held  a  state  in- 
stitute at  Saline,  beginning  Oct.  1.  Supt.  Tarbell  has  rented  a  house  and 

will  now  reside  at  Lansing.  Mr.  A.  L.  Deuel  has  taken  charge  of  the 

school  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Isabella  county.  Mr.  A.  J.  Curran,  ot  the  last 

Normal  class,  takes  charge  of  the  school  at  Mackinaw.  Mr  Jerome  Travis, 

recently  appointed  principal,  has  opened  his  school  at  Hudson,  East  Side.  

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Davis  and  Miss  Mary  Ailen,  both  graduates  of  the  Normal 
School,  are  leaching  at  Benton  Harbor,  as  principal  and  preceptress  respective- 
ly. T.  C.  Williams  is  principal  of  the  school  at  Napoleon,  Jackson  county. 


Wisconsin, 


BUT  a  short  time  since,  we  had  the  privilege  of  spending  a  day  at  the  White- 
water State  Normal  School,  it  seems  to  be  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
The  school  indicates  unmistakably  that  there  is  an  organizer  at  its  head.  The 
recitation  work  was  thorough,  and  seemed  to  be  entered  into  with  a  relish  by 
all  concerned.  But  what  interested  us  most  was  that  what  some  call  "  the 
purely  normal  work  "  is  being  emphasized.  We  were  reminded  on  every  hand, 
that  we  were  in  a  normal  school.  Teachers  are  being  trained  to  know  what  to 
do  and  how  to  do  it.  They  are  being  trained  not  on:y  to  know,  but  to  do.  A 
large  amount  of  practice-teaching  is  required  from  the  students,  under  the  im- 
mediate supervision  of  a  thoroughly  efficient  critic.  But  they  are  previously 
trained  so  as  to  take  up  this  practice-work  intelligently.  The  faculty  is  strong 
in  all  its  parts,  and  we  confidently  look  for  most  excellent  results  from  the 

course  now  pursued.  The  September  number  of  the  Wisconsin  yournal  of 

Education  Contains  an  editorial  on  "  The  Three  Essentials,"  which  is  filled 
throughout  with  truth  and  good  sense.  The  three  essentials  named  are  read- 
ing, writing,  and  ciphering  —  the  three  R's.  Prof.  Graham  was  the  re- 
cipient of  a  beautiful  silver  pitcher  and  a  pair  of  goblets,  and  other  equally 

marked  tokens  of  esteem,  by  the  members  of  the  Manitowoc  Institute.  C. 

J.  Collier  has  been  re-nominated  for  County  Supt.  of  Jefferson  County.  His 
nomination  is  regarded  equivalent  to  election,  and  is  a  merited  acknowledge- 
ment of  his  efficient  services  for  the  past  two  years.  Prof.  Feuling,  of  the 

chair  of  Modern  Languages  andComparative  Philology,  at  the  State  University, 

has  been  suffering  from  a  partial  stroke  of  paralysis.  The  first  school  in 

Racine  was  opened  by  Mr.  Bradley,  in  the  winter  of  1836-7.  Never  before 

has  the  River  Falls  Normal  School  been  as  prosperous,  numerically,  as  it  is  the 

present  term.  A  most  interesting  report  is  that  of  a  Citizen's  Committee  of  the 

Sixth  Ward  of  Milwaukee,  on  the  subject  of  school-grounds.  Among  other 
things,  the  committee  says  : "  It  may  not  be  flattering  to  our  vanity,  but  it  will 
doubtless  be  wholesome  for  us  to  confess,  to  ourselves  at  least,  that  our  school 
grounds,  if  not  a  positive  disgrace,  come  far  short  of  reflecting  credit  upon  our- 
selves and  upon  the  age  in  which  we  live."         Prof.  St.  John  gives  marked 

satisfaction  as  principal  of  the  Mayville  schools.  Hon.  Edward  Searing, 

the  present  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  has  been  re-nominated  for  that 
position  by  the  Democratic  party.  He  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  ablest  super- 
intendents in  the  Union. 


Ohio. 


THE  result  of  the  consolidation  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and  Ohio 
Wesleyan  Female  College  has  been  a  largely  increased  number  in  attend- 
ance. The  department  of  Music  is  in  charge  of  Prof.  Presser,  who  has  the 
reputation  of  being  a  thorough  and  enthusiastic  teacher.  The  department  of 
Painting  and  Drawing  is  in  charge  of  Miss  D.  Graham,  who  has  had  long  ex- 
perience in  teaching  these  branches.  The  studio  is  furnished  with  sky-lights, 
casts  and  models,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  work  for  which  it  was  designed. 
This  University  has  an  able  faculty;  each  member  is  an  earnest  and  experi- 


enced teacher  in  his  specialty.  President  C.  H.  Payne  has  already  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  trustees  of  the  University.  W.  G.  Williams,  Professor  of 
Greek,  has  no  superior  in  his  department  in  the  whole  country.  He  is,  besides, 
one  of  the  ablest  institute  men  in  our  state.  This  gives  him  a  strong  hold  up- 
on the  young  men  and  women  of  the  state  who  are  looking  forward  to  the 
profession  of  teaching.  Prof.  Williams  is  justly  regarded  as  an  able  and  sin- 
cere friend  of  the  public  schools.  He  is  not  one  of  the  denominational  college 
men  who  believe  that  the  success  of  a  college  depends  upon  the  overthrow  of  the 
public  high  schools.  No  college  in  the  West  throws  stronger  guards  around 
her  students  for  the  preservation  of  their  morals,  and  gives  a  higher  ideal  of 
Christian  culture  than  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University.    This  instiution  is  located 

at  Delaware,  Ohio,  and  has  now  in  attendance  over  five  hundred  students.  • 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  for  the  year 
ending  Aug.  31,  1877,  has  been  received.  The  report  of  Supt.  Alston  Ellis 
shows  an  enrollment  during  the  year  of  1,762  pupils.  The  cost  of  tuition  per 
capita  on  daily  attendance  was  $15.10.  The  average  salaries  of  primary 
teachers  was  $501.45  ;  Grammar  school,  $656.29;  and  teachers  of  High  School, 
$833. 43.  The  number  of  school  buildings  is  five,  which  contain  in  all  about 
twenty-nine  rooms.  Supt.  Ellis  discusses  at  length  the  instruction  given  in  the 
schools,  the  examinations,  or  work  of  the  superintendent,  school  government, 
the  German  English  department,  colored  and  high  schools,  drawing  and  music, 
teachers'  salaries,  and  other  subjects  connected  with  the  schools  of  the  city. 
The  report  is  an  excellent  one,  and  contains  much  that  is  valuable  to  teachers 
everywhere.    Supt.  Ellis  has  done  a  good  work  in  Hamilton,  and  will,  no  doubt; 

achieve  greater  success  for  the  year  upon  which  the  schools  have  entered.  

Mr.  George  H.  Twiss,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Metric  Bureau  of  Ohio,  is 
making  large  sales  of  apparatus.  This  shows  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  of  Ohio  to  make  their  pupils  acquainted  with  the  system.  In  the 
schools  of  Columbus,  the  pupils  are  required  to  make  all  their  measurements  in 
drawing  by  the  metric  system.  —  — The  Central  Ohio  Teachers'  Association 
holds  its  next  meeting  October  26  and  27  at  Chiilicothe.  A  very  large  attend- 
ance and  profitable  time  are  expected. 


Nebraska. 

THE  public  schools  of  Lincoln,  district  No.  I,  Lancaster  county,  started  on  a 
new  scholastic  year  Wednesday,  September  5,  with  an  enrollment  of  62  pu- 
pils, a  larger  number  than  at  the  beginning  of  any  previous  year.  Prof.  W.  W. 
W.  Jones,  the  superintendent,  is  assisted  by  fifteen  teachers  in  the  different 
grades.  The  total  enrollment  for  the  past  year  was  1,174,  about  72  per  cent 
of  the  enumeration  for  the  district.  The  average  attendance  for  the  same 
year  was  90.7  per  cent  of  the  average  number  belonging.  According  to  the 
last  school  census,  taken  April  2,  1877,  the  total  number  of  children  of  school 
age  in  the  district  was  1,648.  In  1867  the  capital  of  Nebraska  was  located 
and  the  place  called  Lincoln  ;  the  same  year  the  first  school  in  Lincoln  was 
organized  with  an  average  attendance  of  35  scholars.  From  this  small  be- 
ginning of  a  single  school  with  35  pupils,  the  growth  has  been  so  rapid  that 
in  the  last  annual  report  the  school  property  of  the  district  was  valued  at  $60- 
000;  and  the  total  expenditures  for  the  school  year  amounted  to  $21,852.96. 
The  majority  of  the  people  of  Lancaster  county  have  an  earnest  desire  for  the 
establishment  of  good  schools,  and  manifest  considerable  interest  in  educa- 
tional matters.  Quite  a  number  of  the  districts  have  instructed  their  directors 
to  hire  no  teacher  who  cannot  obtain  a  second  grade  certificate,  the  third  being 
the  lowest  granted.  Still  the  best  results  can  not  be  expected  until  the  coun- 
try is  more  thoroughly  settled,  and  the  people  in  better  circumstances  finan- 
cially, so  that  such  wages  may  be  paid  as  will  secure  good  teachers.  An 
effort  has  been  made  in  this  county,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  to 
induce  teachers  to  fit  themselves  more  thoroughly  for  the  profession.  During 
the  summer  vacation,  a  normal  class  was  taught  by  Prof.  Jones  of  the  Lincoln 
schools,  assisted  by  ex-State  Superintendent  J.  M.  McKenzie,  having  an  atten- 
dance of  over  sixty  teachers.  One  or  more  county  institutes  will  be  held  during 
the  year.  "  * 


Indiana. 

THE  State  Archieological  Association  held  a  sesssion  recently  at  Indianapolis, 
at  which  a  resolution  was  adopted  empowering  the  Vice  Presidents  of  the 
various  districts  to  appoint  a  competent  person  in  each  county  to  plat  and  mark 
out  as  many  of  the  more  important  earth-works  as  possible,  and  also  approving 
the  formation  of  local  associations.  Prof.  Cox,  who  presided,  announced  that 
an  important  association  of  scientific  men,  known  as  the  "International  Con- 
gress of  Prehistoric  Americanistes,"  would  hold  its  next  biennial  meeting  in 
Indianapolis.  Joseph  Moore,  President  of  Earlham  College,  Richmond,  was 
elected  President.  An  interesting  discussion  arose  concerning  the  Indian 
mounds  in  Henry  and  Randolph  counties,  Prof.  Hough  speaking  at  some 
length  of  the  earth-works  near  New  Castle  and  Winchester,  part  of  which  had, 
however,  been  destroyed,  as  the  inhabitants  about  them  took  no  pride  in  pre- 
serving them.  He  read  from  the  conversation  of  Little  Turtle,  the  last  chief 
of  the  Miami  tribe,  with  Gen.  Wayne,  in  which  the  chief  said  that  one  of  the 
mounds  then  in  existence  had  been  made  by  himself,  and  the  conclusion  was 
drawn  that  all  these  elevations  had  been  nothing  else  than  Indian  dwellings. 
Prof.  Cox  thought  no  reliance  could  be  put  upon  the  words  put  into  Little 
Turtle's  mouth  by  the  interpreter.  Mr.  Dillon  thought  the  Turtle's  statement 
substantially  correct.  Dr.  Brown  would  give  no  opinion — more  facts  were 
needed  upon  which  to  base  conclusions.    Mr.  Hough  said  he  had  two  distinct 
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proofs  of  mounds  being  built  by  Indians — one  in  Kansas  and  the  other  in 
Oregon — and  this  at  no  remote  date.  There  was  not  enough  taught  in  our 
schools  about  the  Indian  tribes  who  have  lived  in  this  state.  Many  children 
had  the  idea  there  were  no  Indians  anywhere  but  in  New  England  and  New 
York.  It  might  be  news  to  many  persons  to  learn  that  Indian  tribes  still  exist 
in  Wabash  and  Grant  counties.  He  had  talked  with  their  chief,  Me-shin-go- 
mesia,  and  for  the  last  two  years  had  been  trying  to  discover  all  he  could  in 
regard  to  the  tribes  formerly  occupying  this  state. 


Illinois. 


THE  Southern  Illinois  Normal  University  has  opened  with  an  increased  at- 
tendance of  better  prepared  students.  Its  higher  classes  have  been 
enlarged  very  considerably.  In  both  the  departments — Normal  and  Prepara- 
tory— the  second  week  shows  181  enrolled.  The  class  to  graduate  count  19. 
All  of  these  may  not  succeed,  as  a  few,  who  have  been  compelled  to  support 
themselves  by  teaching,  are  somewhat  irregular  in  thier  course,  and  have  large 
burdens  of  study  to  carry.  The  grades  of  examinations  were  at  least  twenty 
per  cent  higher  than  at  either  of  the  other  years.  This  advance  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  orthographical  line,  to  which  the  school  has  been  obliged 
to  devote  a  portion  of  its  early  energies.  The  grammatical  papers  are  largely 
better  and  the  teachers  think  they  discover  a  long  stride  in  improvement 
in  speaking  English  correctly.  Two  features  heretofore  emphasized 
only  slightly  have  been  permanently  established  — an  English  Literature 
course  of  one  entire  year  and  the  Principal's  lectures  on  pedagogical  methods 
to  the  two  higher  classes.  The  steam  will  be  ready  to  heat  the  whole  build- 
ing by  the  1st  of  October,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  a  decided  advance,  both  in 
comfort  and  cleanliness.  The  work  appears  to  be  done  in  fine  style  by  John 
Davis  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Everybody  is  pleased  with  the  promise  of  better  times 
to  come.  The  school  is  certainly  a  power  and  is  growing  in  favor  among  the 
people. 

Supt.  Smith,  of  Clay  county,  sends  me  the  following  items  :  The  graded 
school  principals  of  that  county  are:  W.  F.  Scott,  Xenia;  John  T.  Hall,  Flora; 
John  S.  McMackin,  Louisville ;  R.  Cope,  Bible  Groove;  S.  Hastings,  In- 
graham ;  George  H  Page,  Clay  City.  The  Clay  county  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion will  meet  in  the  Flora  school-house  on  Saturday,  October  20.  The  follow- 
ing programme  of  exercises  will  be  presented  :  Arithmetic,  by  Supt.  Smith, 
and  discussion  of  same  by  the  Institute  ;  Grammar,  by  Prof.  Scott,  of  Xenia ; 
Discussion — How  shall  we  keep  up  an  interest  in  schools  ?  opened  by 
Prof.  Hall,  ol  Flora.  Will  other  superint  endents  imitate  Supt.  Smith  in 
this  matter  of  sending  items  ?  I  desire  to  make  a  complete  list  of  the  graded- 
school  principals,  and  to  have  this  department  as  fulljof  news  as  possible. 

"The  Buda  school  is  ahead  once  more,  receiving  the  blue  ribbon  on  the 
general  display  and  letter  writing,  in  the  exhibit  at  the  fair.  This  is  an  event 
of  which  our  school  and  citizens  may  well  feel  proud.  We  think  they  ought 
to  be  given  three  hearty  cheers.  If  we  are  not  as  large  as  Princeton,  and 
our  school  building  is  not  so  showy  and  large  as  in  other  places,  we  rank  as 
high  as  any  of  them.  "Stick  a  pin  thar."  Again  we  say,  three  cheers  for  the 
Buda  school."— Bureau  County  Republican. 

We  give  considerable  space  to  the  following  description  of  the  Educational 
Department  of  the  Bureau  County  Fair.  The  article  is  taken  from  the  Bu- 
reau County  Tribune. 

"The  prime  mover  of  the  enterprise  was  our  wide-awake  county  superin- 
tendent, Mr.  Jacob  Miller.  The  society,  falling  in  with  the  idea,  appointed 
him  with  Messrs.  Boltwood  and  Paddock  a  committee  to  arrange  a  premium 
list.  The  list  was  announced  last  December,  but  for  some  time  no  steps  were 
taken  by  the  schools  to  prepare  exhibits.  The  work  was  a  new  one  and  the 
schools  not  understanding  had  the  feeling  that  they  could  not  do  anything. 
Finding  that  besides  securing  the  offer  of  premiums  he  must  secure  the  pre- 
sentation of  exhibits,  Mr.  Miller  set  about  the  work  of  encouraging  and  di- 
recting the  teachers  in  preparing  the  work,  and  to  his  untiring  devotion  and 
willing  self-sacrifice  is  due  the  chief  credit  for  the  excellent  exhibit  pre- 
sented. 

"The  exhibit  was  arranged  in  the  east  half  of  the  main  hall  and  made  the 
most  prominent  showing  in  the  room.  Across  the  top  was  thrown  an  arch 
inscribed  'Universal  Education.'  The  keystone  of  the  arch  was  'Our  Public 
schools,'  which  are  the  strength  and  support  of  universal  education.  The  two 
sides  below  the  arch  were  literally  crowded  with  school  work  and  school  ex- 
hibits. On  the  south  side  were  beautifully  drawn  maps  by  pupils  from  the 
Princeton  Union  Schools.  Taking  into  consideration  their  average  age  of 
ten  years,  the  work  seemed  almost  incredible.  Commendations  were  con- 
stantly expressed  by  the  pressing  throng,  outside  of  the  railing  enclosing  the 
exibit.  To  Mr.  Snow,  the  superintendent,  is  due  exceedingly  great  honor  in 
the  work  that  was  exhibited,  and  to  his  school  was  awarded  the  premium  for 
the  best  exhibit  of  maps — and  to  Minnie  Nelson,  one  of  his  pupils,  the  highest 
individual  prize.  To  these  schools  likewise  was  awarded  the  premium  for 
the  best  penmanship,  and  to  Tessa  Cohen  as  the  best  writer. 

"In  front  of  the  exhibit  of  Mr.  Snow,,  and  neatly  arranged  on  a  table,  lay 
a  physical  map  of  the  United  States,  which  was  furnished  our  county  super- 
intendent for  this  especial  exhibit,  by  the  Excelsior  School  Furniture  Manufac- 
turing Co.  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  These  geographic  models  attracted  much 
attention,  and  were  highly  spoken  of  by  educators.  They  were  made  of 
malleable  iron,  and  each  state  and  territory  separate.  A  diploma  was  awarded 
to  the  manufacturers  of  this  map.  To  the  west  of  the  table  upon  which  this 
map  lay,  was  a  table  filled  with  the  work  from  the  Princeton  High  School. 
These  examination  papers  as  well  as  the  maps  drawn,  were  neatly  bound,  and 
formed  a  number  of  well  bound  books.    The  contents  of  each  of  these  were 
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exceedingly  creditable  to  our  excellent  High  School,  and  spoke  eloquently  of 
the  labors  of  its  principal,  Prof.  H.  L.  Boltwood. 

"On  the  west  half  of  the  north  wall  was  the  exhibit  of  the  Buda  Graded  School. 
This  was  large,  varied,  and  full.  The  taxidermist  here  showed  his  handiwork. 
The  collection  of  animals  was  large  and  well  selected.  The  alcoholic  speci- 
mens attracted  much  attention.  Geology  even  was  not  forgotten.  Map  draw- 
ing was  represented  in  an  exceedingly  novel  manner.  The  work  had  been 
done  on  the  blackboard  with  name  and  age  of  every  pupil  and  time  consumed 
in  drawing,  written  to  each  map,  and  then  a  photograph  was  taken  of  each 
one,  by  our  well-known  photographer,  W.  H.  Immke,  and  these  were  then 
neatly  arranged  and  framed.  The  drawing  was  finely  executed  and  showed 
great  skill  and  ability  in  the  pupils.  The  examination  papers,  like  those  of 
the  Princeton  High  School,  were  neatly  bound,  and  exhibited  thorough,  care- 
ful, and  efficient  work.  The  patrons  of  the  school  should  congratulate  themselves 
on  having  secured  the  services  of  so  eminent,  so  thorough,  and  so  persevering  a 
superintendent  as  is  Mr.  Wilkinson.  To  this  school  was  awarded  the  premi- 
um for  the  best  general  exhibit,  also  the  premium  for  the  best  letter  writing. 

"The  exhibit  from  the  Walnut  Graded  School,  prepared  under  the  directions 
of  Mr.  G.  P.  Peddicord,  as  principal,  was  neatly  arranged  in  two  separate 
portfolios.  The  work  showed  care  and  thoroughness,  both  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils  and  teacher.  The  maps  were  finely  executed,  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  time  consumed  by  each  pupil.  To  Mr.  Peddicord  was  awarded  the 
premium  for  the  best  arranged  programme." 

We  are  obliged  to  omit  a  considerable  portion  of  the  article,  but  the  un- 
graded schools  were  well  represented,  and  the  work  is  said  to  have  been 
excellent  in  character,  and  some  of  it  unique  in  design.  The  article  concludes 
as  follows  :  * 

"The  exhibit,  taking  it  all  in  all,  was  a  grand  success,  a  fact  fully  attested 
by  the  unprecedentedly  large  attendance  on  'school  day,'  and  to  this  incon- 
trovertible evidence  of  its  popularity  we  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  officers  of  our  agricultural  society." 

Iroquois  county  allows  the  superintendent  to  put  in  one  hundred  days  here- 
after, also  Whiteside  county. 


Publishers'  Notes. 


'RICE  of  the  Weekly  to  all  subscribers  till  Jan.  1,  1878,  40 

cents. 


— Sample  copies  of  The  Song  Sheaf  and  Happy  Hottrs  are  in  great  demand. 
See  the  advertisement  of  Taintor  Brothers,  Merrill  &  Co. 

—Teachers  contemplating  the  purchase  of  philosophical  apparatus  should 
send  to  E.  S.  Ritchie  &  Sons,  Boston,  or  to  N.  H.  Edgerton,  Philadelphia,  for 
their  illustrated  catalogues.  The  air  pump  manufactured  by  E.  S.  Ritchie  & 
Sons  is  unquestionably  the  best  to  be  obtained  in  this  country. 

— John  Wiley  &  Sons  are  advertising  in  the  Weekly  a  standard  series  of 
text-books  for  higher  schools  and  colleges.  Read  their  advertisements  from 
week  to  week. 

—Back  numbers  of  the  Weekly,  from  one  to  twenty  inclusive,  will  be 
furnished  for  five  cents  each.  All  published  since  No.  20,  ten  cents  each.  If 
notice  is  sent  us  of  a  missing  number  immediately  on  receipt  of  the  next  num- 
ber, we  will  re-mail  itfree.    Always  give  the  number  of  the  paper,not  the  date. 

— County  superintendents  in  Illinois  and  Iowa,  and  one  or  two  in  Kansas 
and  California,  seem  to  rival  each  other  in  the  number  of  new  subscribers  they 
can  procure  for  the  Weekly.  We  notice  that  such  are  the  most  popular  at 
home. 

— We  have  a  few  of  the  Regents'  Questions,  in  pamphlet  form,  twenty-five 
cents  each,  which  we  will  mail  to  those  first  ordering.  Subjects — Arithmetic, 
Geography,  Spelling  and  Penmanship,  each  separate. 

— Maynard  &  Noyes'  ink  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  of  Boston  notions. 
The  West  acknowledges  that. 

— Teachers  who  wish  to  subscribe  for  the  Weekly  in  clubs  should  do  so  at 
once,  as  we  shall  revise  our  clubbing  rates  January  I.  The  especially  low 
rates  now  offered  will  not  continue  beyond  that  date. 

— Let  all  who  would  like  to  have  the  first  number  of  The  PRACTICAL 
Teacher  sent  them  for  examination  with  a  view  to  subscribing,  send  their 
names  at  once  to  the  publishers.  The  first  number  will  be  mailed  free,  and 
if  a  subscription  is  ordered  it  will  begin  with  the  volume,  November,  1877. 


I  am  much  pleased  with  the  Weekly,  and  think  it  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  teacher. — John  E.  Corrigan,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  and  gratified  with  the  Weekly,  and  congratulate 
you  on  its  success. — Prof.  H.  B.  Buckham,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

I  shall  not  think  of  doing  without  it. — J.  P.  Kernohan,  Galesburg,  Mich. 

The  Educational  Weekly  comes  to  our  desk  well  laden  with  good 
things  for  the  teacher,  the  patron,  or  the  student.  It  is  becoming  a  leading 
journal  of  the  United  States. — Inter-state  Normal  Monthly. 

The  Weekly  is  well  liked  by  all  our  teachers  who  are  subscribers. — Prin, 
Lewis  Funk,  Bay  View,  Wis. 

It  seems  to  be  growing  better  every  week. — F.  T.  Oldt,  Lanark,  111. 
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Philosophical  Apparattts 


E.  S.  RITCHIE  &  SONS,  Boston,  Mass., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PHIL  OSOPHICAL  INSTR  UMENTS 

include  in  their  list  all  apparatus  or  the  practical  illustra- 
tion of  the 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCES, 

Their  catalogue  contains  testimonials  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished professors  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED. 

E.  S.  Ritchie  &  Sons  have  been  appointed  agents  by  J 
Browning,  London ;  Rudolph  Koenig  and  J.  Duboscq 
Paris,  makers  of  Optical,  Acoustic,  and  Electrical  Appa 
ratus;  and  Carl  Zeiss,  Jena,  maker  of  Microscopes,  and  re 
ceive  orders  from  schools  and  colleges  to  import  goods  Free 
of  Duty,  and  at  Manufacturers'  Prices. 

Ritchie's  Catalogue  of  Philsophical  Apparatus,  illustrated, 
price  15  cents,  sent  on  application.  (When  writing  please 
mention  this  journal.)  [ua] 


We  can  supply  Emerson' s  Binder,  for  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, music,  and  papers  of  every  description,  at  the  follow- 
ing scale  of  prices.    Size  adapted  to 

Cloth  Leather 

and  Cloth.  and 

Paper.  Cloth. 

The  Nursery,          -       -       -      $  .40  $  .50  $  .65 

Harper's,  Atlantic,  etc.,       -       -      .50  .60  .75 

Appleton's  Jour.,  Nature,  etc.,         .65  .75  1.00 

Educational  Weekly,       -      -   .70  .80  1.10 

Music,  .90  1.25  1.50 

Ch'n  Union,  Independent,  etc.;       1.00  1.35  1.60 

Harper's  Weekly,  Bazar,       -         1.25  1.50  1.75 

N.  Y.  Tribune,  Herald,  etc.,            2.00  2.50  3.25 

DESCRIPTION. 

This  Binder  is  in  appearance  precisely  like  the  cover  of  a 
regnlarly  bound  book.  Its  peculiar  device  for  self-binding 
consists  of  two  narrow  strips  of  thin  steel  inserted  in  firmly 
glued  casings  of  binders'  cloth  on  each  inside  edge  of  the 
back,  and  working  hinge-like,  as  do  the  lids.  The  front,  or 
left-hand  side,  contains  eyelet-holes,  from  which  heavy 
threads  with  needles  pass  through  the  papers  and  through 
corresponding  eyelets  in  the  back  or  right-hand  strip,  and 
are  firmly  secured  to  the  "cleat"  or  fastener  by  "belaying" 
— a  figure  8  turn.  The  flexible  back  adjusts  itself  to  any 
thickness  of  papers,  and  the  strips  hold  them  as  in  a  vise, 
quite  as  firmly  and  neatly  as  if  bound  regularly.  Periodi- 
cals may  be  stitched  in  as  they  are  received,  or  a  whole  vol- 
ume may  be  bound  at  once.  Every  subscriber  to  the 
Weekly  should  have  one. 

Send  your  orders  to 

S.  R.  WINCHELL  &  CO., 

    Chicago,  III. 

RIDPATH'S 

V.  S.  HISTORIES. 


Endorsed  as  THE  BEST  by  Educators  everywhere. 
100,000  Copies  in  Use. 

Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  cordially  invited  to  send 
for  Specimen  pages,  including  samples  of  the  Maps,  Charts 
Diagrams,  etc. 

JONES  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
Tuc]        CHICAGO,  PHILADELPHIA,  CINCINNATI. 

J_J   C.  KOCH, 

ARCHITECI  AND  SUPERINTENDEN7 

School  Architecture  a  Specialty. 

Corner  Wisconsin  Street  and  Broadway, 
Pfister's  Block,         tf  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


The  Practical  Teacher, 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL, 

Devoted  Exclusively  to  the  Practical  Work  of  the 
Schoolroom. 

Abounding  in  Hints,  Suggestions, 

Exercises,  Questions  and  Answers, 


Methods  of  Teaching,  Correspondence,  News,  Dialogues, 
Music,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  $r  PER  YEAR. 

Ten  cents  a  single  number.  Ten  numbers  will  consti- 
tute a  year.     In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  75  cents  a  year. 


The  Teacher  will  be  sent  regularly  to  all  who 
will  send  us  a  club  of  four  at  $1  each. 


The  first  number  will  appear  November  1,  1877. 
Subscriptions  received  from  this  date  by  the  publishers, 

S.  R.  WINCHELL  &  CO., 

170  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO. 

A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co., 

213  Wad  ash  Avenue,  Chicago. , 

Largest  manufacturers  of 

School,  C  hurch  &  Office  Furniture 

of  every  kind. 

Slating  for  Blackboards 

ERASERS, 

Crayons,  Globes, 

Maps  and  Charts. 

^E^Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogues  ; 
also  "Guide  to  Church  Furnishing." 


1/PH 


SCHOOL  DESK. 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

A GOOD  HOUSE  AND  LOT,  with  barn, 
garden,  and  all  necessaries  for  a  comfortable 
home,  situated  in  a  most  desirable  part  of  the  city 
of.  Ann  Arbor,  only  one  block  from  the  University 
grounds,  and  the  President's  house,  may  be  pur- 
chased very  cheap  for  cash,  by  addressing 

S.  R.  WINCHELL, 
170  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 

ELOCUTION  SCIENTIFICALLY  TAUGHT. 

S.  S.  HAMILL    Author  of  "  The  Science  of  Elocu- 
'  tion,"  and  Professor  of  English  Lit- 
erature, Rhetoric,  and  Elocution, 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE, 

will  give  private  instruction  in  Vocal  Culture,  Reading, 
Speaking,  and  Gesticulation.  Special  courses  for  ministers, 
lawyers  and  those  wishing  to  prepare  themselves  for  Pro- 
fessional, Readers  or  Instructors  of  Reading  in  Colleges 
and  High  Schools.  Send  for  circulars  containing  diagram 
of  the  principles  of  expression.    Address  Jacksonville,  111. 

Prof.  Lodeman's  European  Party 

Will  leave  New  York  on  fune  2jthy  1878, 
For  London,  Paris,  the  Rhine,  Switzerland,  and  Germany. 

Terms — $400  and  $345  in  Gold. 
For  information  address  Prof.  A.  Lodeman,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Established  in  1837. 

Superior  Bells  of  Copper  and  Tin,  niuuuted 
with  the  best  Rot-try  Hanyinys,  lor  Churches, 
Schools,  Farms,  Factories,  Court-houses,  Fire 
Alarms,  Tower  docks  etc.   Fully  Warranted. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  seut  Free. 
Vam.uzkn  .V-  Tift,  H>2  K.  2d  St..  Ciuoianati. 

rj^HE  NEW  EDUCATION.    Monthly.    Devoted  to 
_£      Kindergarten  Culture  and  Hygiene  in  Home  and 
School.  Edit.,W.  N.  Hailmann.    50  cents  p.  ann. 
Pubs.,  Hailmann  &  Dcerflinger,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  [_h-nJ 


THREE 
Important  Text  -  Books 

NOW  READY! 


1. 

A  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION  OF 

INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING. 

With  29  Folding  Plates  and  One  Colored  Plate. 

Industrial  Drawing ;  Comprising  the  description  and  uses 
of  Drawing  Instruments,  the  Construction  of  Plane  Fig- 
ures, Tinting,  the  Projections  and  Sections  of  Geometrical 
Solids,  Shadows,  Shading,  Isometrical  Drawing,  Oblique 
Projections,  Perspective,  Architectural  Elements,  Me- 
chanical and  Topographical  drawing,  etc.,  for  the  use  of 
High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Scientific  Schools.  By 
D.  H.  Mahan,  LL.  D.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  D.  F. 
Thompson,  Professor  of  Descriptive  Geometry,  etc., 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy.   8vo,  cloth,  #3.50. 


II. 

A  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION  OF 

Resistance  of  Materials. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Resistance  of  Afateriats,  and  an  Appen- 
dix on  the  Preservation  of  Timber,  by  DeVolson  Wood, 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Mechanics,  Stevens  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  3d  edition,  revised.  Illustrated  with 
129  wood  engravings  and  one  folding  plate.  8vo,  cloth,  #3. 


III. 

Warren's  New  Descriptive  Geometry. 

The  Elements  of  Descriptive  Geometry ,  Shadows  and 
Perspective ,  with  a  brief  treatise  01  Trihedrals,  Trans- 
versals, and  SPHERICAL,  AXONOMETR1C  and  OB- 
LIQUE PROJECTIONS.  For  Colleges  and  Scientific 
Schools.  By  S.  Edward  Warren.  C.  E.  i  vol..  small 
8vo,  with  24  folding  plates.    Cloth,  $3.50. 
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PUBLISHED  BY 

JOHN  WILEY  &  SONS, 

15  Astor  Place,  New  York. 


WANTED. 


/IMPORTANT  TO  TEA  CHERS. — We  want  reliable, 
wide-awake  men  and  women  in  every  neighborhood, 
township,  county,  and  state  in  the  West,  to  sell  an  ar- 
ticle that  has  only  to  be  exhibited  in  order  to  secure  a  ready 
and  profitable  sale.  We  have  lately  become  sole  proprietors 
of  the  Photographic  Family  Record,  for  all  of  the  Western 
and  Southern  states.  The  size  of  the  engraving  is  20x24 
inches.  Nothing  like  it  ever  offered  to  the  public.  A  rare 
chance  to  make  money.  Teachers  will  find  it  easy  to  double 
their  wages  by  spending  a  few  hours  each  week  canvassing 
their  neighborhood.  We  will  send  a  sample  record  to  any 
one  who  desires  to  work,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  50  cents, 
which  is  one-third  the  retail  price.  We  especially  call  upon 
teachers  to  engage  in  the  sale  of  this  Family  Record,  and 
solicit  their  correspondence.  For  full  description  of  Record 
— terms  to  agents,  circulars,  and  a  complete  outfit — address 
Photographic  Record  Co.,  Room  6,  148  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago, III.  [tf] 


GOLD.si; 


rreat  chance  to  make  money.  If  you 
*t  get  gold  you  can  get  greenbacks, 
need  a  person  in  every  town  to  take 
subscriptions  for  the  largest,  cheapest  and  best  illustrated 
family  publication  in  the  world.  The  most  elegant  works  of 
art  given  free  to  subscribers.  One  agent  reports  making  over 
$150  in  a  week.  A  lady  agent  reports  taking  over  400  sub- 
scribers in  ten  days.  All  who  engage  make  money  fast. 
You  need  not  be  away  from  home  over  night.  Full  particu- 
lars, directions  and  terms  free.  Elegant  and  expensive  outfit 
free.  If  you  want  profitable  work  send  us  youraddress  at 
once.    Address  ''The  People's  Journal,"  Portland,  Me.  [pr] 

ZIVE  AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  Dr.  Chase's  Reci- 
pes; or  Information  for  Everybody,  in  every  county 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Enlarged  by  the 
publisher  to  648  pages.  It  contains  over  2000  household 
recipes,  and  is  suited  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  society. 
A  wonderful  book,  and  a  household  necessity.  It  sells  at 
sight.  Greatest  inducements  ever  offered  to  book  agents 
Sample  copies  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  S2.00.  Exclusive 
territory  given.  Agents  more  than  double  their  money. 
Address  Dr.  Chase's  Steam  Printing  House,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan.  [o] 

Cr*  q    //k  A  DA  Y  SURE  made  by  agents  sell- 

S(  J  Q  ^  S(  ^  C  ing  our  Chromos,  Crayons,  and  Re- 
r*  %J  ward  Motto,  Scripture  Text,  Trans- 
parent, Picture  and  Chromo  Cards.  100  samples,  worth  $4, 
sent  postpaid  for  75c.  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  J.  H. 
BUFFORD'S  SONS,  Boston.    Estab'd  1830.  (hy) 

T  J  7  ANTED — A  second-hand  set  of  Appleton's  Ency- 
1/1/     clopaedias.  Address 

G.  P.  PEDDICORD,  Wyanet,  111. 
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NOW  READY! 

Illinois  Edition  of  the 

Eclectic  Geographies. 

Full  Page  Map  of  Illinois  and  TWEL  VE  PA  GES  of  Descriptive  Text. 

The  Special  Geography  of  Illinois  embraces  a  full  page  map  of  the  state,  and  twelve  pages  of  de- 
scriptive text,  with  pictorial  illustrations. 

THE  FULL  PAGE  MAP 

is  drawn  and  engraved  by  the  very  best  artists,  and  is  the  only  School  Map  of  Illinois  which  correctly 
portrays  the  physical  features  of  every  county,  together  with  County  Boundaries,  Railroads,  Cities, 
Towns,  and  Villages.  The  rivers  are  cleariy  and  beautifully  shown  by  printing  the  water  courses  in 
blue.  The  knolls  and  river  hills  are  shown  with  greater  fullness  and  accuracy  than  in  any  school  map 
hitherto  published.  The  map  is  full,  accurate,  clearly  printed,  and  well  adapted  for  use  in  the  school- 
room. 

THE  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY, 

By  Prof.  E.  C.  HEWETT,  of  the  Illinois  Normal  University, 

is  arranged  after  the  general  plan  of  the  Eclectic  Geographies,  and  forms  a  complete  system  of  local 
geography. 

The  text  is  made  up  from  fresh  information  procured  directly  from  the  several  counties  and  towns. 
Earnest  effort  has  been  made  to  present  a  treatment  of  local  geography  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
the  schools,  and  to  the  needs  of  Illinois  people. 

PRICE  : — The  Illinois  Edition  of  the  Eclectic  Geographies  will  be  furnished  at  the  same  price  as  the  regular  edition. 

I.  II. 
Introduction.  Exchange. 

Eclectic  Primary  Geography,  .....  $0.45  #0.33 

Eclectic  Intermediate  Geography  (Illinois  Edition),         -  -  -         .90  .66 

Eclectic  School  Geography  (Illinois  Edition),  -  -  1.05  .78 

Single  sample  copies  by  mail,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  on  receipt  of  "Introduction"  price. 

Also  now  ready  :  Thalheimer's  General  History,  Kiddle's  How  to  Teach  (Improved  Edi- 
tion), Bartholomew's  Cesar,  Ray's  New  Arithmetics,  A  New  Edition  of  Venable's  U.  S.  His- 
tory. 


Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co., 


CINCINNATI  AND  NEW  YORK. 


COMPETITIVE 

Examination  Paper. 

This  is  the  same  form  and  quality  of  paper  as  that  used 
by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  in  preparing  school 
work  for  the  Centennial,  and  afterward  for  the  Competitive 
State  Examinations  in  Illinois.  It  is  manufactured  in  two 
sizes  (size  A  and  size  B),  the  first  8xioJ^  inches,  and  the 
second  7^x12%  inches.  One  sheet  in  three  has  a  printed 
heading,  with  blanks  for  recording  the  name,  subject,  per 
cent,  etc. 

Prices. 

1  quire,  24  sheets.  

1  quarter-ream,  120  sheets  

1  half-ream,  240  sheets  

3  quarter  reams,  360  sheets. ... 
1  ream,  480  sheets  


1,440 
1,920 
2,400 
2,880 

3.840 
4,320 
4,800 


Size  A. 

Size  B. 

$  -15 

$  .18 

.70 

•85 

■  1.30 

1.50 

1.90 

2.25 

.  2.40 

2.90 

•  4-5° 

5-4° 

6.45 

7-75 

.  8.20 

9-85 

•  9-75 

11.70 

.  11. 10 

'3-35 

.  12.25 

14.70 

.  13.20 

15  85 

•  J3-95 

16.75 

•  15.00 

18.00 

Postage  and  express  charges  must  be  paid  by  the  purchaser. 
It  is  especially  recommended  to  county  superintendents 
who  wish  to  preserve  a  file  of  all  such  papers.  The  "Li- 
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ject which  is  now  in  use.  The  extensive  use  of  classical 
Latin,  and  the  introduction  of  the  words  derived  from  the 
Latin,  are  features  that  must  commend  it  to  the  critical 
teacher." 

(From  The  Common  School,  Davenport,  Iowa,  W.  E. 
Crosby,  Editor.) 
"It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  have  examined  this  work 
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volved and  complicated  construction,  is  gradual  and  pro 
gressive.  We  are  glad  to  notice,  also,  in  further  commen 
dation  of  the  book,  that  only  the  simplest  and  purest  classi- 
cal Latin  is  used,  and  that  the  aim  of  the  author  has  been 
to  teach  the  pupil  how  to  express  the  idea  contained  in  the 
English  expression  as  the  Romans  would  have  expressed 
it,  and  not  merely  to  substitute  equivalent  Latin  words  for 
the  English." 

(From  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  Hon.  Edw. 
Searing,  Editor.) 

"Mr.  Winchell  has  done  good  service  in  addinganother  man- 
ual to  those  already  in  use.  Instead  of  referring  to  the  current 
grammars,  the  grammatical  principles  are  concisely  re- 
stated, in  connection  with  each  lesson,  and  this  feature,  to- 
gether with  the  progressive  vocabularies,  the  index  to  syno- 
nyms and  an  English-Latin  vocabulary, puts  the  whole  ap- 
paratus needed  by  the  student  before  him.  The  book  strikes 
us  with  much  favor." 
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Editorial. 


THIS  paper  is  neither  a  personal  nor  a  partisan  organ  but  an 
educational  journal.  It  recognizes  education  as  the  true 
foundation  of  individual  and  national  prosperity  and  happiness. 
It  is  opposed  to  ignorance.  It  is  an  enemy  to  incompetency  and 
inefficiency  in  the  public  service  wherever  found.  It  bqlieves  in 
capacity  and  merit  as  the  only  true  tests  of  fitness  for  public  sta- 
tion in  a  government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the 
people.  It  believes  that  until  honesty,  purity,  and  efficiency  can 
be  secured  in  the  educational  service,  the  like  qualities  can  never, 
as  a  general  rule,  be  relied  upon  in  the  civil  service.  For  these 
reasons,  it  reserves  the  right  as  a  public  journal  to  criticise  where 
criticism  is  demanded,  and  to  commend  where  commendation  is 
deserved  and  warranted,  whether  the  criticism  or  commendation 
be  of  public  men  or  public  measures.  We  hold  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  a  public  journal  fearlessly  to  condemn  weakness,  inefficiency, 
and  wrong  in  public  affairs,  as  well  as  to  uphold  their  opposites, 
without  regard  to  personal  considerations,  but  with  due  regard 
to  the  exercise  of  malice  toward  none  and  charity  toward  all. 
When  the  incumbent  of  a  public  office,  and  especially  of  an  edu- 
cational office,  develops  qualities  unfitting  him  for  its  duties  and 
responsibilities,  we  believe  he  has  no  moral  right  to  continue  in 
it.  On  the  contrary,  when  a  public  officer  proves  that  he  pos- 
sesses intelligence,  capacity,  honesty,  and  courage  eminently 
qualifying  him  for  the  place  of  trust,  we  believe  that  he  should 
be  retained  in  service  so  long  as  he  patiently  continues  in  well- 
doing and  is  willing  to  discharge  his  weighty  responsibilities. 
We  believe  the  public  service  demands  experience,  fidelity,  and 
efficiency  as  much  as  do  great  private  enterprises,  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  maxims  or  traditions  of  party  with  respect  to  rotation 
in  office. 

The  state  of  Wisconsin  has  now  an  opportunity  to  vindicate 
her  approval  of  eminent,  honest,  and  patriotic  service  not  often 
presented.  She  has  a  chance  rarely  offered  to  elevate  her  educa- 
tional interests  far  above  the  claims  and  clamors  of  partisanship. 


The  present  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Hon.  Edward 
Searing,  has  held  that  position  nearly  two  terms.  Party  usages 
have,  unwisely  in  respect  to  this  particular  office,  decreed  a  rota- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  second  term.  But  there  is  no  place  un- 
der a  state  government  where  experience  and  capacity  can  be 
turned  to  so  good  account  as  in  the  administration  of  the  school 
system.  Mr.  Searing  has  proved  himself  to  be  an  exceptionally 
able,  fearless,  and  efficient  officer.  Under  his  supervision  the 
common  schools,  institutes,  normal  schools,  and  State  University 
have  advanced  beyond  any  previous  equal  period.  He  has  in- 
fused vigor  into  every  department  of  the  educational  work  of  the 
state.  When  the  text-book  conspiracy  began  to  unveil  its  ne- 
farious designs  through  its  movements  in  the  Legislature,  Supt. 
Searing  boldly  and  courageously  faced  the  conspirators,  exposed 
the  wickedness  of  their  scheme,  rallied  around  him  the  working 
educators  of  the  state,  and  prevented  the  consummation  of  a 
wrong  whose  baneful  effects  would  have  otherwise  been  felt  to  the 
injury  of  the  common  school  system  for  at  least  the  half  of  an 
entire  generation ;  for  it  contemplated  the  inauguration  of  a 
monopoly  whereby  the  people  would  have  been  deprived  of  the 
liberty  of  choosing  the  text-books  to  be  used  in  the  education  of 
their  own  children  for  fifteen  years.  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to 
say  more.  This  is  the  whole  story  in  a  nut  shell.  The  question 
is  whether  the  people  will  ratify  such  conduct  by  decreeing  that 
this  gentleman  shall  continue  to  serve  them  for  at  least  another 
term.  We  have  nothing  but  the  most  profound  respect  for  the 
other  nominees,  but  we  have  a  regard  for  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion that  transcend  in  importance  all  personal  and  party  consid- 
erations. The  educators  of  Wisconsin,  without  distinction  of 
party,  owe  it  to  their  own  sense  of  justice  and  manhood  that  Mr. 
Searing  be  reelected,  and  we  believe  he  will  be.  We  can  add 
nothing  to  the  strength  of  the  foregoing  considerations  by  recall- 
ing the  vindictiveness  with  which  Supt.  Searing  and  Prest.  Bas- 
com  were  pursued  by  the  baffled  conspirators.  The  unanimous 
renomination  of  the  Superintendent  was  a  splendid  recognition 
by  the  convention  of  his  worth  and  services.  Now  let  the  peo- 
ple, forgetting  party  and  remembering  only  the  priceless  interests 
of  education,  complete  the  work  so  well  begun  by  the  conven- 
tion, and  they  will  win  the  grandest  moral  victory  in  the  history 
of  the  state. 


Teachers  institutes  and  associations  must  be  assigned  the  third 
place,  we  think,  among  the  agencies  for  the  promotion  of  pro- 
fessional instruction.  Their  influence  is  comparatively  limited, 
because  their  duration  is  limited  to  but  a  few  days  at  one  time. 
When  thoroughly  organized  and  wisely  conducted,  they  are  both 
suggestive  and  inspiring  as  well  as  instructive.  But  they  lack  that 
continuity  and  system  essential  to  the  development  of  matured 
views  and  to  the  growth  of  professional  character.  As  a  general 
rule,  they  are  more  useful  to  the  experienced  than  to  the  young 
and  inperienced  teacher,  and  since  the  latter  constitute  the  vast 
majority  of  those  employed  in  our  schools,  the  value  of  such 
agencies  is  far  less  than  that  of  permanent  normal  schools  and  a 
generally  diffused  educational  literature.  The  state  and  national 
associations  are  valuable  for  the  opportunities  thus  afforded  for 
professional  and  social  intercourse,  and  for  the  annual  contribu- 
tions furnished  to  the  literature  of  education  in  their  published 
transactions.    These  public  assemblages  are  also  important  in 
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their  influence  upon  the  general  public  as  well  as  upon  the  im- 
mediate localities  in  which  their  proceedings  occur.  There  is  a 
popular  sentiment  to  be  elevated  and  educated  along  with  the 
teachers  and  the  children.  To  this  end  these  voluntary  associa- 
tions are  among  the  most  useful  auxiliaries. 

In  many  states,  institutes  now  form  an  organic  part  of  the  sys- 
tem of  education,  designed  especially  to  improve  the  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers.  In  others,  they  are  still  voluntary  organiza- 
tions. They  will,  however,  doubtless  become,  in  a  few  years,  a 
recognized  necessity  in  every  system  of  public  instruction,  and 
the  great  question  is  how  to  make  the  most  of  them.  Like  the 
schools  which  they  are  designed  to  aid,  they  are  in  many  cases 
loosely  and  inefficiently  conducted,  and  accomplish  but  a  tithe 
of  the  good  of  which  they  are  capable.  Organized  and  managed 
as  parliamentary  bodies,  they  are  nearly  worthless  to  the  average 
teacher.  As  debating  schools  and  grand  arenas  for  the  display  of 
hobby  riders,  they  are  appendages  to  the  system  which  are  neither 
ornamental  nor  useful.  So  far  as  possible,  therefore,  teachers' 
institutes  should  be  organized  and  conducted  as  schools,  under  a 
competent  head,  aided  by  skillful  and  efficient  instructors. 
They  may  and  should  be  made  models  of  wise  management  and 
faithful  work,  since  their  chief  end  is  to  aid  in  training  young 
teachers  who  will  be  likely  to  carry  the  methods  employed  into 
their  own  schools.  Their  primary  aim  should  be  to  impart  cor- 
rect professional  ideas  rather  than  to  improve  the  general  literary 
and  scientific  attainments  of  the  assembled  teachers.  The  best 
methods  of  organizing,  governing,  and  managing  schools  should 
be  a  leading  object.  How  best  to  lead  the  child  to  a  knowledge 
of  truth,  how  to  guide  his  activities,  to  form  his  habits,  to  shape 
his  character  through  the  influences  of  the  school, — these  and 
kindred  topics  should  take  precedence  of  elaborate  lectures,  or 
detailed  instruction  in  the  branches  of  study. 

Hundreds  of  these  institutes  seem  to  be  carried  along  to  a 
pointless  conclusion,  growing  small  by  degrees  and  significantly 
less  as  the  end  approaches.  In  some  of  the  states,  however,  they 
are  well  organized,  carefully  planned,  and  responsibly  supervised 
and  directed.  This  is  notably  the  case  in  two  or  three  states 
both  at  the  East  and  in  the  West.  New  Hampshire,  New  York, 
Wisconsin,  and  Iowa  seem  to  have  made  the  nearest  approach  to 
a  true  standard  of  action  in  the  management  of  their  institute 
work.  Michigan,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  western  states, 
seem  to  be  moving  in  the  right  direction,  and  we  may  hope 
within  a  few  years  to  see  the  work  placed  upon  a  solid  foundation 
for  future  usefulness.  This  can  never  be  accomplished,  however, 
without  authoritative  action  by  the  state  legislatures,  placing  the 
institutes  under  proper  organization  and  control.  It  is  manifest 
that  the  same  power  that  directs  and  provides  for  the  education 
of  the  children  should  also  provide  for  the  preparation  of  their 
teachers,  and  that  it  would  be  as  illogical  and  inconsistent  to  leave, 
the  former  to  voluntary  and  unorganized  effort  as  the  latter. 

We  have  been  led  to  fear  that  even  where  the  best  system  yet 
devised  prevails,  the  serious  mistake  has  been  and  is  being  made 
of  attempting  too  much  at  a  time.  The  most  valuable  lesson  of 
life  is  to  learn  to  do  well  that  which  is  undertaken  to  be  done  at 
all.  To  sacrifice  quality  for  quantity  is  a  serious  mistake  every 
where,  and  nowhere  more  than  in  education.  "Not  how  much 
but  how  well"  is  a  maxim  that  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  or 
too  faithfully  reduced  to  practice.  Teachers'  institutes,  above 
all  other  things,  should  afford  the  best  possible  models  of  thorough 
teaching.    They  should  lead  their  pupil-teachers  to  the  bottom 


of  a  few  things  rather  than  over  the  surface  of  many  things. 
Better  limit  the  drills  and  discussions  to  a  few  essential  topics 
than  to  spread  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  an  elaborate  cur- 
riculum. Young  teachers  should  not  be  deceived  by  the  shadows 
instead  of  being  stimulated  and  inspired  by  the  substance  of 
things.  An  elaborate  syllabus  is  good  in  its  place  and  for  its  le- 
gitimate purpose,  but  when  taught  as  an  end  it  is  out  of  its  place 
and  consequently  fails  of  its  purpose.  A  full  and  correct  sylla- 
bus or  tabular  view  should  be  the  final  outcome  of  an  exhaustive 
examination  of  a  subject.  It  should  come  out  at  the  end  instead 
of  being  injected  into  the  beginning  of  a  discussion,  and,  so  far 
as  possible,  it  should  be  the  work  of  the  pupil  rather  than  of  the 
teacher. 

These  suggestions  are  offered  in  the  sincerest  spirit  of  friendly 
criticism.  We  believe  there  is  a  tendency  to  excess  in  this  di- 
rection. We  have  attended  institutes  at  which  it  seemed  to'  be 
the  chief  aim  to  teach  the  syllabus  of  a  subject  rather  than  the 
subject  itself.  And  since  young  teachers  are  apt  to  be  imitators 
instead  of  thinkers  in  the  matter  of  professional  methods,  we 
have  been  led  to  fear  that  they  would  go  into  their  schools  and 
teach  the  mere  outlines  rather  than  the  details  of  their  subjects. 
We  have  far  more  faith  in  institutes  which  attempt  a  few  things 
than  in  those  which  aim  to  spread  themselves  over  a  whole  com- 
mon school  curriculum  now  altogether  too  greatly  extended.  So 
far  as  the  actual  teaching  of  branches  is  concerned,  but  little  can 
be  done,  and  little  should  be  undertaken,  excepting  for  purposes 
of  illustration,  during  a  limited  session  of  a  few  days.  To  sum 
up  the  whole  case,  then,  we  believe  that  institutes  should  be  under 
state  control ;  that  they  should  be  carefully  organized  as  schools 
and  not  as  deliberative  bodies;  that  they  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  experienced  and  able  instructors;  that  they  should  be  con- 
ducted, so  far  as  circumstances  will  allow,  as  models;  that  but 
few  subjects  should  be  taught  at  a  session,  and  these  should  be 
thoroughly  and  well  taught ;  and  that  great  attention  should  be 
given  to  those  practical  professional  topics  so  needful  to  young 
teachers  in  the  organization,  management,  and  instruction  of 
their  pupils.  We  believe  that  they  can  never,  in  any  sense,  be 
made  a  substitute  for  normal  schools,  and  that  the  term  normal 
should  not  be  applied  to  temporary  expedients  of  this  character. 
Under  proper  guidance  and  control  they  may  be  made  very  use- 
ful to  those  who  cannot  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  normal 
schools  to  which  they  should  ever  be  tributary,  as  they  ever  must 
be  secondary  in  value  and  importance. 

Contributions. 

SCHOOL  ECONOMY. 
VIII.  TARDINESS. 

H.  B.  Buckham,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

I AM  to  state  in  this  paper  some  characteristics  which  should  mark  all 
rules  in  reference  to  tardiness. 
I  wish,  first,  to  renew  my  own  distrust  of  all  specifics  in  this  and  in  most 
school  matters.  There  is  no  panacea  or  patent  for  the  evils,  sometimes  chron- 
ic and  sometimes  epidemic,  which  vex  the  school-master.  Circumstances 
must  to  a  very  great  extent  determine  and  modify  school  rules.  It  is  impos 
sible  to  put  schools  under  a  military  regimen  because  the  end  of  schools  • 
not  a  body  of  men  trained  to  unquestioning  obedience  of  superior  officers  an 
unflinching  courage  in  the  supreme  moment  of  a  great  battle,  irrespective  of 
motive  and  character  and  intelligence  in  all  besides,  but  a  body  of  men  an 
women  trained  to  the  varied  and  intricate  duties  of  common  life,  in  whose 
manifold  daily  operations  no  one  prescribed  code  can  be  rigidly  followed. 
Here  is  where  most  of  us  fail.  We  can,  any  of  us,  apply  a  fixed  rule  applicable 
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to  all  alike,  and  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  a  literal  execution  of  it ;  but 
to  reach  the  end  which  the  rule  should  seek  while  recognizing  the  difference 
in  the  children  we  deal  with,  and  rightly  estimating  the  cost  and  the  value  to 
them  of  the  efforts,  more  or  less  honest  and  persevering  or  aimless  and  fitful, 
which  they  are  making  to  comply  with  the  rule,  is  quite  another  and  a  much 
higher  proof  of  skill.  The  first  obeys  the  letter  of  instructions;  the  second 
obeys  also,  but  strives  to  make  the  child's  purposed  cooperation  now,  and  his 
permanent  benefit,  factors  in  the  same  result.  Living  by  rule,  unless  the  rule 
is  self-imposed,  is  not  the  highest  kind  of  living. 

1.  Rules  should  be  free  from  all  unnecessary  provocation  of  opposition. 
Parents  and  children  are  very  sensitive  about  school  rights.  They  have,  in- 
deed, ridiculously  loose  notions,  sometimes,  about  their  rights,  and  interpret 
them  to  mean  that  they  may  do  just  as  they  like  with  the  school  and  the  teach- 
er. The  plan  of  locking-out,  for  example,  often  rouses  furious  opposition, 
on  the  very  general  principle  that  the  moment  a  human  creature  is  excluded 
from  any  place  by  any  barrier,  that  moment  he  feels  a  strong  desire  to 
knock  the  barrier  down,  so  that  he  may  pass  that  way,  if  he  wants  to.  An 
unnecessarily  strict  rule  hits  and  offends  many  for  whom  it  was  not  intended, 
and  it  starts  into  fiery  opposition  those  for  whom  it  was  intended.  A  change 
of  rules,  with  the  addition  of  more  rigid  particulars,  however  slightly  so, 
often  raises  questions  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  had  no  thought  that  the 
school  could  do  any  wrong,  and  makes  them  more  ready  to  resist  when  the 
next  equally  slight  pressure  in  anothor  direction  comes. 

2.  Such  rules  should  aim  at  keeping  children  in  school,  not  at  excluding 
them;  keeping  them  in  school  and  doing  what  is  right  there,  I  mean.  Rules 
are  sometimes  made  which  it  is  certain  many  cannot  keep,  and  the  operation 
of  many  others  is  to  deprive  children  of  the  privileges  of  school,  by  the  impos- 
sible conditions  which  they  impose.  I  have  come  to  regard  it  as  a  very  serious 
thing  to  debar  a  pupil  from  school,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  The  school  will 
many  times  suffer  less  from  the  fault  of  a  boy,  tardiness,  or  indifference  to 
lessons,  for  example,  than  the  community  will  suffer  from  the  bad  habits  of 
the  same  boy  which  might,  perhaps,  have  been  partially  amended  in  school. 
And  we  should  not  forget  that  school  is  the  place  for  both  instruction  and 
discipline. 

3.  Rules  should  be  such  that  they  can  be  impartially  administered.  What 
most  of  all  annoys,  and  challenges  the  disrespect  of  children  and  provokes 
them  to  disobedience,  is  that  a  different  interpretation  of  rules  is  made  for 
different  persons.  This  is  true  in  marking  lessons,  in  excusing  or  overlooking 
faults  of  conduct,  in  the  liberties  which  may  be  allowed  or  taken  by  some, 
and  quite  as  much  as  in  any  thing  else,  in  determining  whether  a  pupil  is 
tardy  or  not.  If  any  allowances  are  to  be  made  for  weather,  or  lor  detention 
of  cars  or  omnibuses,  etc.,  the  circumstances  in  which  these  concessions  are 
to  be  made  should  be  so  clearly  understood  on  both  sides  that  a  difference 
of  opinion  can  hardly  arise.  Base-ball  players  follow  very  strict  rules  very 
strictly;  they  play  to  beat,  and  they  neilher  ask  nor  allow  anything  but  that 
both  sides  and  ad  the  men  shall  be  treated  alike.  School  is  a  sort  of  game, 
which  each  pupil  plays  for  his  standing  against  the  rest,  and  he  neither  wants 
nor  will  allow  any  but  impartial  application  of  rules.  If  a  teacher  is  strict  in 
this  matter  of  punctuality — as  certainly  all  should  be — he  must  have  such 
rules  to  guide  him  as  he  can  strictly  enforce. 

4.  And  yet,  I  insist,  that  there  must  be  discretionary  power  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  all  school  affairs.  All  dealing  with  human  beings  must  admit  this. 
No  two  committing  the  same  wrong  act  are  equally  guilty.  It  is  very  easy 
to  inflict  an  equal  feruling  on  each  of  two  truant  pupils,  or  each  of  two  whis- 
perers, or  of  two  who  throw  paper  wads;  but  in  almost  all  instances  one  is 
the  tempter  and  one  the  tempted;  one  leads  and  the  other  follows  ;  one 
could  have  done  better  if  he  had  a  mind  Id,  and  the  other  would  not  have 
been  so  wrong  but  for  the  one.  To  inflict  the  same  penalty  for  the  same  act, 
whether  of  commission  or  of  delinquency,  is  many  times  to  do  a  great  wrong. 
In  the  same  circumstances,  the  same  penalty  is  due ;  but  the  circumstances  are 
to  be  taken  into  the  account  and  to  be  factors  of  the  judgment.  I  feel  myself 
obliged  to  allow  pupils  tell  me  why  they  were  tardy,  and  I  feel  myself  at  liber- 
ty, nay,  more,  I  feel  myself  bound  to  make  a  distinction  in  cases  ;  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  I  can  do  more  toward  the  real  and  permanent  cure  of  the  bad 
habit  of  tardiness  by  telling  pupils,  as  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  of 
course  I  do,  that  such  excuses  will  not  do,  that  they  would  not  present  such 
excuses  any  where  but  in  school,  that  they  themselves  would  not  accept  them 
if  places  were  exchanged,  and  by  accepting,  in  as  many  instances  as  my  judg- 
ment approves, — not  as  my  feelings  incline  me — what  seem  to  be  reasonable 
excuses,  than  /  could  do  by  the  summary  and  unvarying  application  of  any 
rule  whatever.    And  it  seems  to  me  that  for  the  student,  the  ordeal  to  which 


this  mode  of  treatment  subjects  him,  is  far  more  disciplinary,  and  teaches  him 
far  more  to  judge  himself  severely  but  justly,  and  so  trains  him  to  self-gov- 
ernment, than  any  other  treatment  within  my  power.  At  any  rale  it  is  the 
way  in  which  I  desire  to  be  treated  by  others. 

5.  Finally,  rules  should  not  contain  a  suggestion  of  any  way  of  evasion  or 
offer  to  the  pupil  any  opportunily  of  making  up  for  any  specific  act  by  any 
other  specific  act.  Staying  in  at  recess,  or  staying  after  school  does  not  secure 
the  end  for  which  punctuality  is  insisted  on.  Requiring  or  allowing  a  pupil  to 
choose  between  doing  his  school  duty  in  the  teacher's — that  is,  the  school's — 
time  or  in  his  own,  is  not  wise  or  right.  It  may  sometimes  be  a  punishment; 
it  is  oftener  a  way  of  escape  from  a  present  duty,  under  the  pernicious  notion 
that  some  other  time  will  do  as  well  and  be  more  convenient.  If  there  is  a 
rule,  it  should  require  what  is  desired,  and  leave  no  gate  open  for  a  delinquent 
to  run  away  by;  or  if  the  gate  be  shut  and  locked,  it  should  not  tell  him 
where  the  key  is  hidden. 

Let  me  say  now  again,  that  I  have  only  discussed,  and  do  not  claim  to  have 
settled  this  matter  of  tardiness.  I  have  only  given  my  views  ;  they  have  pleased 
some,  but  not  all.  Every  school-master  has  his  notions  about  school  affairs  ; 
this  is  mine  about  tardiness.  Some  can  cure  this  great  evil,  in  a  simpler  way 
for  them,  than  I  can,  and  by  "  a  method  "  of  their  own,  cut  this  Gordian 
knot.  I  congratulate  them  on  their  ability  and  their  success.  My  many 
years  of  experience  have  taught  me  only  what  I  have  here  put  down.  If  any 
ask  me  what,  after  all,  I  would  do  with  tardiness,  I  must  answer  that  it  is  very 
much  like  asking  what  I  would  do  for  a  sick  man.  That  would  depend  on 
his  condition.  Sometimes  I  would  give  him  brandy,  and  sometimes  I  would 
give  him  opium ;  sometimes  I  would  put  him  into  a  straight  jacket,  and  some- 
times tell  him  to  unbutton  his  stays  so  that  he  could  breathe.  /  should 
need  to  know  the  case,  but  my  efforts  would  be  to  cure  him  in  one  way 
or  another  in  order  that  he  might  be  better,  and  not  that  my  method  might  be 
vindicated  or  my  school  of  medicine  be  honored.  So  I  would  deal  with  tardi- 
ness, not  by  any  specific  which  ought  to  cure  all,  but  in  whatever  vvay  seemed 
to  me  most  hopeful.  And  the  constant  object  should  be  to  stop  the  tardiness 
for  the  good  of  the  pupils  in  all  after  life,  and  not  to  let  it  begin  and  end  in 
school  as  if  it  were  a  thing  for  school  alone. 


RAGGED  SCHOOLS. 

THIS  title,  which  recalls  a  peculiarity  of  educational  agencies  for  the  low- 
er classes  of  London,  may,  with  a  different  construction,  apply  to  some 
parts  of  the  best  schools  of  America.  Schools  for  the  ragged  may  be  of  the 
best  character,  but  ragged  schools  are  in  no  sense  desirable  nor  useful. 

As  you  enter  a  room  of  the  latter  class,  the  rags  flaunt  in  your  face  ;  the 
surface  of  the  teacher's  table  contains  a  mass  (not  a  collection)  of  books  in 
every  conceivable  attitude — scraps  of  paper,  tipsy  bell,  ink-bottle  and  glass — 
garnished  with  the  contents  of  an  average  boy's  pockets,  and  powdered  with 
chalk  and  dust,  except  where  a  spot  has  been  brushed  by  the  sleeve,  or  washed 
by  the  water  spilled  from  the  glass  when  it  was  jostled  by  the  removal  of  an 
underlying  class  book.  The  table  itself  stands  awry,  and  its  drawers  half- 
opened  display  a  motley  collection  of  pencils,  notes,  rubber,  knives,  tops, 
strings,  apples  and  apple  cores,  luncheon  and  remnants,  a  half-finished  note 
and  a  half-read  novel,  a  tatting  shuttle,  and  a  crochet  needle  each  in  the 
midst  of  its  usefulness  (or  uselessness  as  the  case  may  be),  a  package  of  ex- 
amination papers,  a  few  writing  books  and  old  dogeared  spellers,  and  so  on 
to  end  of  accumulations  possible  in  such  a  room  as  we  shall  find  as  we  proceed. 
The  chair  has  a  hat  in  its  seat,  and  a  shawl  thrown  carelessly  over  its  back. 
Under  the  table  may  be  found  a  mischievous  boy,  who  is  carrying  on  a  fine 
play  with  others  who  adorn  the  corners  of  the  rostrum.  One  glance  around 
the  room  will  show  you  the  Dolly  Vardenish  style  of  blackboard  work.  There  is 
"a  place  for  everything  and  everything"  out  of  "its  place."  A  sentence  designed 
for  analysis  runs  madly  forward  into  an  example  given  for  solution,  and  in 
its  recoil  has  toppled  over  a  column  of  words  to  be  studied  for  definition.  One 
pupil,  who  has  wrought  out  a  long  example  in  Partial  Payments,  has  "ciphered 
clear  round"  another  who  is  striving  to  calculate  the  worth  of  a  note  common 
to  these  days,  upon  which  no  payments  have  been  made.  Pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence  are  most  provokingly  mixed  up  with  gallons,  quarts,  and 
pints,  until  it  is  hard  to  find  out  how  many  pints  make  a  pound,  or  how  many 
shillings  are  found  in  a  gallon.  Right  across  the  face  of  a  beautiful  design  is 
a  mark  made  by  the  shoulder  of  an  uneasy  urchin  who  leaned  during  recita- 
tion. Erasures  made  by  the  moist  finger  or  by  the  sleeve  or  even  by  the  apron 
moistened  with  saliva  give  a  mottled  appearance  to  parts  of  the  surface.  There 
will  be  nine  chances  to  one  that  the  teacher's  closet  door  is  ajar,  and  old 
peach-baskets  at  which  wads  of  paper  have  been  thrown  quite  unsuccessfully, 
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muddy  rubbers,  one  across  the  other,  a  draggled  water-proof,  with  writing 
spellers  and  drawing-books  struggling  to  keep  their  insecure  positions  upon 
the  shelf,  add  to  the  scenic  effect. 

Each  desk  contains  the  stock  from  which  samples  have  been  taken  to  fill 
the  table  drawers.  The  slate  is  poised  upon  the  pile  of  books  which,  in  the 
order  of  an  inverted  pyramid,  is  ready  to  fall  upon  the  least  inclination  of  the 
line  of  equilibrium.  The  ink  spots  upon  the  floor  are  only  half  hidden  by 
bits  of  torn  paper.  The  window-sills  have  the  appearance  of  the  refuse  shelves 
of  a  second-hand  book  store. 

The  wardrobe  has  many  hooks  emptied  of  their  occupants  which  are  found 
trooping  about  the  floor  in  the  most  approved  truant  style. 

Turning  from  the  inanimate,  we  shall  find  a  remarkable  correspondence  in 
the  essentially  animate  features  of  the  picture.  From  any  point  it  will  be 
permitted  us  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  every  part  of  the  human  head  in  all  possible 
conditions  as  to  pose,  nor  shall  we  want  for  evidences  of  the  widest  range  in 
degrees  of  neatness.  It  is  possible  that  a  call  to  recitation  will  break  the 
monotony  of  this  unpleasant  variety  only  to  show  another  style  of  rags  in  slip- 
shod, slouchy  movements  toward  the  formation  of  a  line  changing  too  rapid- 
ly to  be  photographed,  and  defying  representation  by  the  deftest  pencil.  The 
shameless  raggedness  of  dismissal  let  us  cover  with  the  mantle  of  charity. 

"Impossible  !"  cries  the  reader.  "Rare,"  answers  the  writer — but  this  pa- 
per has  been  made  out  of  real  rags  as  witnesses  One  Who  Knows. 


UNIVERSITY  CONTROL. 

AT  the  convocation  of  the  University  of  New  York  last  summer,  held  at 
Albany,  Prof.  Alex.  Winchell,  LL.  D.,  of  Syracuse  University,  read 
a  paper  on  University  Control.  The  general  principle  maintained  in  this  paper 
was  the  following :  The  corporate  body  in  the  university  has  too  much  con- 
trol ;  the  teaching  body  too  little. 

Under  the  American  university  system  two  official  bodies  come  into  exis- 
tence. The  corporate  body  is  chosen  generally  from  the  ranks  of  business. 
Its  members,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  are  possessed  of  those  qualities 
which  fit  them  for  the  achievement  of  success  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  busi- 
ness life.  The  teaching  body  is  supposed  to  be  created  with  a  regard  to  the 
learning  of  its  members  and  their  aptness  to  instruct  and  manage  young  men. 
It  is  called  into  existence  by  the  authority  of  the  corporate  body.  The  teach- 
ing body,  owing  its  existence  to  a  power  which  is  not  scholastic  nor  necessa- 
rily learned  or  expert  in  university  measures,  constitutes,  with  the  students, 
the  essential  partjof  the  university.  Their  special  preparation,  their  active 
labor,  their  hopes,  their  ambitions,  all  lie  within  the  sphere  in  which  every 
university  exigency  arises.  Every  event,  every  issue,  every  want,  every  emer- 
gency arises  under  their  notice — in  the  midst  of  conditions  and  antecedents, 
and  motives  which  have  long  been  the  subjects  of  familiar  observation,  and 
probably  of  study ;  and  if  it  is  possible  for  any  body  of  men  to  be  placed  in  a 
position  to  counsel  wisely  for  the  university,  these  are  the  men. 

But  the  functions  assigned  to  these  two  bodies,  respectively,  do  not  corres- 
pond to  their  respective  and  relative  qualifications.  Generally,  the  fundamen_ 
tal  principle  or  scheme  of  the  univesity  is  laid  down  before  its  control  passes  to 
the  hands  of  the  corporate  body.  Between  this  body  and  theparental  influence, 
decisions  are  reached  respecting  all  the  most  vital  questions.  First  of  all  is 
the  conception  of  the  university.  This,  it  was  shown,  is  properly  an  effort  of 
the  most  highly  cultured  intelligence.  Next,  the  location  of  the  university  is 
to  be  considered,  and  its  particular  site.  Shall  the  seat  of  the  institution  be  far 
removed  from  city  influences,  or  in  the  midst  of  the  city  ?  Shall  it  stand  on  a 
lofty  eminence,  or  on  the  plain  ?  Then,  as  to  the  cost  and  plan^of  building. 
Shall  most  of  the  means  be  converted  into  architecture,  or  the  proper  appli- 
ances of  learning  and  education  ?  Shall  the  building  be  planned  with  reference 
to  the  needs  of  the  lecture-rooms,  laboratories,  cabinets,  and  studios,  or  with 
reference  to  display  on  public  occasions  ? 

It  is  only  after  all  these  questions  are  finally  settled,  that  a  board  of  experts 
is  called  into  existence,  whose  very  specialty  consists  in  knowing  how  to  ad- 
vise in  such  questions.  Then  there  are  the  various  questions  respecting  cur- 
riculum lectures,  calendar,  discipline,  new  elections,  preparatory  and  final 
examinations,  and  the  conferring  of  degrees — in  all  these  matters,  the  faculty, 
in  their  experience  and  wisdom  may  make  proposals,  but  the  supreme  board 
possesses  the  power  to  set  all  their  recommendations  aside. 

The  exercise  of  such  power  is  gratifying  to  human  vanity;  and  the  free 
American  is  not  likely  to  decline  it,  through  distrust  of  his  capacity  for  the 
high  duty. 

All  this  is  wrong — in  theory  and  results.    Nothing  could  be  more  absurd 


than  to  rob  of  power  the  very  persons  educated  to  wield  it — unless  it  be  the 
transfer  of  such  power  to  the  hands  of  persons  with  no  especial  preparation  to 
exercise  it.  The  most  consummate  business  abilities  may  not  fit  a  man  to 
legislate  wisely  for  a  university.  The  results  show  that  very  generally 
the  requisite  wisdom  is  not  possessed  by  the  gentlemen  who  serve  us  as 
members  of  the  corporate  body.  The  writer  did  not  consider  it  discreet  or 
necessary  to  mention  names  ;  but  he  alluded  in  a  general  way  to  a  great 
variety  of  unwise  legislation,  which  had  fallen  under  his  observation 
during  a  long  period  of  university  activity— ranging  from  the  first  determin- 
ative conception  of  the  university  by  founder  or  legislative  committee,  down 
to  the  smallest  affairs ;  over  all  of  which,  a  body  notoriously  inexpert  assumes 
supreme  control  over  a  body  whose  very  existence  is  conditioned  on  peculiar 
expertness. 

The  consequence  of  the  existing  state  of  things  is  that  every  university  lives 
a  life  of  ever-shifting  expedients.  No  university  learns  from  the  experience 
of  others.  Each  new  "board  of  trustees"  plunges  into  the  same^  crude  ex- 
periments, learns  the  same  costly  lessons,  and  works  out  for  itself  resuts  which 
have  been  recorded  in  the  annals  of  higher  education  for  two  hundred  years. 
Even  successive  "boards"  of  the  same  institution  have  been  known  to  floun- 
der through  an  identical  round  of  trials  and  failures.  Still  more  conspicuous- 
ly, in  case  of  state  institutions,  have  successive  legislatures  returned  again 
and  again  to  the  same  style  of  "tinkering"  at  the  university.  Every  faculty  in 
a  state  university  will  bear  witness,  that  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  is  an 
event  which  fills  them  with  apprehension  and  dread.  It  is  a  public  spectacle 
of  ignorance  and  incompetency  assuming  to  shape,  or  even  to  transform,  the 
most  delicate  machinery  of  our  civil  institutions;  and  play  at  foot-ball  with  the 
dearest  and  highest  interests  of  n  odern  civilization.  Fortunately  we  have 
seen  no  ignorance  so  crass,  and  no  vanity  so  scornful,  in  the  proceedings  of 
our  corporate  "boards  ;"  but  alas!  there  is  too  much  of  similarity.  The  an- 
nual or  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  great  omnipotent  "board"  is  generally  an- 
ticipated as  a  period  of  convulsion  and  trial,  if  not  of  disaster. 

As  a  remedy  for  most  of  these  evils,  the  author  of  the  paper  suggested  the 
retention  of  a  corporate  body  to  look  after  the  creation  and  conservation  of  en- 
dowment, and  the  provision  of  annual  income  ;  and  all  other  matters  of  purely 
"business"  character.  He  would  dispense  with  ex-officio  members,  and  would 
admit  alumni.  To  the  teaching  body  he  would  confide  the  absolute  control  of 
expenditures,  the  election  and  dismissal  of  instructors,  the  determination  of  their 
compensation,  the  conferring  of  degrees,  and  all  other  matters  which  require 
for  their  cognizance  a  range  of  knowledge  which  may  be  styled  scholastic.  A 
peculiar  and  noteworthy  suggestion,  made  incidentally,  was,  that  in  the  inter- 
nal administration,  the  faculty  may  sometimes  exchange  views  with  the  older 
students,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  university. 

In  conferring  these  new  powers  upon  the  teaching  body,  it  should  be  done 
with  due  restrictions.  They  should  be  limited  in  their  action  by  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  university;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  privilege  of  voting 
upon  appropriations  should  be  restricted  to  full  professors  of  not  less  than  five 
years  standing. 


Among  the  countless  vagaries  and  cruelties  of  parental  despotism,  none  is 
fuller  of  harm  than  the  senseless  haste  in  teaching  children  "their  letters." 
At  a  time  when  the  little  ones  are  still  aglow  with  the  first  ecstasies  of  budding 
life;  when  their  senses  hang  eagerly  upon  the  varied  impressions  that  greet 
them  in  delightful  confusion  ;  when  their  growing  minds  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
bringing  more  delightful  order  into  this,  of  getting  the  mastery  over  the  sur- 
roundings, of  acquiring  knowledge  from  first  sources,  and  of  training  skill  and 
gathering  strength  in  self-active  efforts,  parental  despotism  thrusts  a  dead  book 
in  the  child's  face,  with  the  peremptory  order  to  learn  to  read.  To  the  child 
this  order  means  in  most  cases :  Give  up  all  that  is  delightful  to  you,  stop 
thriving,  stop  growing !  He  has  just  commenced  to  appreciate  the  living 
book,  whose  pages  have  lain  open  before  his  delighted  senses;  and  he  is  to  ex- 
change this  now  for  meaningless  traces  of  printer's  ink. —  The  New  Education. 

It  is  time  that  the  vast  amount  of  illiteracy  among  voters  should  not  be  con- 
sidered so  much  a  disgrace  as  a  great  danger.  The  question  of  resuming  specie 
payment  sinks  into  utter  insignificance  before  the  greater  question  of  ignorance. 
We  have  been  troubled  about  the  election  of  a  president ;  we  shall  be  much 
more  troubled  in  the  future  unless  this  open  sore  of  our  nation  is  healed.  It 
will  sap  our  vital  energies,  exhaust  our  culture,  and  in  the  end  be  our  ruin. 
No  one,  who  has  read  history,  can  fail  to  see  that  this  is  the  very  rock  on 
which  we  shall  split  unless  it  is  undermined.  It  would  be  a  wise  measure  for 
our  nation  to  adopt,  to  organize  and  send  into  the  South  an  army  of  teachers 
who  could  compel  the  people  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  Ignorance  cannot 
be  optional  unless  we  are  willing  to  consider  our  prosperity  and  our  very  ex- 
istence optional.—  Nation al  Teacher's  Monthly. 


October  18,  1877] 

THE  BIRD  IN  THE  STREET. 
Tarpi.ey  Starr. 

SWEET  little  minstrel !  melting  thy  throat 
All  to  thyself — in  this  busy  town — 
Where  never  the  beat 
Of  the  rushing  feet 
Stays  for  the  gold-drops  pouring  down. 

Some  to  life's  work!  and  some  to  life's  play  ! 
But  who  heeds  thee  in  thy  window  there 

Throwing  each  thought 

Of  that  glad  little  heart 
Like  star-flowers  down  in  this  thoroughfare  ? 

Yet,  what  carest  thou,  O  singer  of  song  ! 
The  music  that 's  born  comes  unbidden. 
'Twould  ring  out  as  clear 
In  Sahara's  dead  ear — 
That  little  bright  breath  out  of  heaven. 

Ah!  One  heart  heeds  thee,  beautiful  bird — 
An  echoing  heart  here  over  the  way, 
That  scents  in  the  breath 
Thy  sweet  song  hath 
God's  woods  and  meadows  this  grand  June  day. 

•Pleasant  the  vista  it  opens  to  her 

Ear  and  away  through  the  morning  air, 
Where  life  upsprings 
On  its  thousand  wings, 
And  joy  and  hope  bloom  everywhere. 

And  poet — that  sing'st  all  to  thyself 
Up  in  thy  window,  what  dost  thou  care 
If  the  gold  of  thy  song 
To  the  heavens  belong, 
And  ring  no  change  on  earth's  thoroughfare? 

It  may  be  some  heart  thou  wot'st  not  of, 
Weary  and  worn  with  struggle  and  strife, 

May  catch  up  thy  strain 

And  echo  again 
With  fresh  blood  beat  of  purpose  and  life. 


THE  LIBRARY  OE  CONGRESS. 

THE  Library  of  Congress  is  prepared  with  a  full  representation  of  the 
latest  books,  documents,  and  periodicals  to  answer  the  numerous  drafts 
that  are  made  upon  it  in  every  field  of  inquiry.  Large  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  library,  especially  in  works  on  political  economy  andfinance,  and 
there  are  few  publications,  either  periodical  or  permanent,  in  this  direction, 
which  are  not  found  in  the  collection.  The  entire  number  of  volumes  is  now 
about  315,000.  This  library  is  especially  rich  in  periodicals,  nearly  all  the 
English  and  American  reviews  and  magazines  being  taken,  with  many  of  the 
most  valuable  in  foreign  languages.  The  files  of  newspapers  alone  now  ex- 
ceed 5,000  bound  volumes. 

The  copyright  business  of  the  library,  notwithstanding  the  depressed  condi- 
tion of  the  book-trade,  shows  more  entries  than  last  year,  about  11,000  copy- 
rights having  been  granted  since  the  first  of  January,  1877.  An  increasingly 
large  number  of  periodicals,  musical  compositions,  photographs,  engravings, 
and  maps,  are  protected  by  copyright.  The  library  grows  so  rapidly,  through 
its  various  collections,  aided  by  purchase,  exchange  with  foreign  governments, 
the  deposits  of  national  and  state  documents,  additions  from  the  Smithsonian 
Institute,  and  the  operation  of  the  copyright  law,  that  the  necessity  of  a  new 
building,  constructed  especially  for  its  accommodation  and  future  growth,  has 
long  been  conceded.  It  is  believed  that  Congress  will,  at  the  present  session, 
provide  for  the  better  protection  and  safety  of  this  great  and  invaluable  li- 
brary, and  save  the  60,000  books  which  are  now  being  piled  upon  the  floors 
in  all  directions,  from  further  injury. 

The  use  of  the  Library  of  Congress  by  the  general  public  is  steadily  in- 
creasing, the  number  of  those  reading  and  writing  by  the  aid  of  its  fully 
equipped  store  of  authorities  being  very  large,  especially  on  Saturdays,  when 
the  institutions  of  learning  in  Washington  have  a  holiday.  This  increasing 
use  of  the  privileges  of  the  library,  especially  during  the  sessions  of  Congress, 
would  alone  compel  an  enlargement  of  the  facilities  for  readers,  even  were 
the  library  itself  not  suffering  from  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  collec- 
tion. 

A  list  of  words  often  mispronounced  by  teachers. — Orthoephy,  accented, 
disputant,  combatant,  conversant,  vagary,  raillery,  finance,  won't,  can't,  half' 
laugh,  ant,  aunt,  coadjutor,  lyceum,  vehement,  Missouri,  Danish,  recess,  tirade, 
oasis,  phalanx,  truths,  granary,  costume,  Chinese,  equation,  luxury,  haunt, 
orotund,  canon,  caoutchouc,  alternate,  squalor,  frontier,  frontal,  coagulate. 
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The  East. 


Conducted  by  Prof.  Edward  Johnson,  34  Oxford  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

A COMMITTER'  of  the  Boston  School  Board  gave  a  hearing  recently  to 
the  advocates  of  the  admission  of  girls  to  the  Latin  School.  Professor 
Howison,  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  argued  that  a  demand  for  a  classical 
education  for  girls  in  Boston  does  exist,  and  that  it  is  not  met  by  the  present 
educational  system.  He  said  that  Vassar  was  not  an  institution  of  the  very 
highest  order,  yet,  of  thirty-two  girls  who  went  there  between  1868  and  1 877, 
only  six  were  admitted  without  conditions,  and  their  deficiencies  were  gener- 
ally in  Latin  and  the  classics.  Eleven  of  these  girls  went  from  the  Girls' 
High  and  Normal  School,  and  not  one  of  these  was  recieved  without  being 
conditioned.  President  Runkle,  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  said  that  he 
would  have  girls  admitted  at  the  Latin  School  at  the  same  age  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  boys.  He  believed  that  the  general  means  for  the  educa- 
tion of  boys  and  girls  should  be  essentially  the  same.  President  Candler,  of 
the  Boston  Board  of  Trade,  expressed  substantially  the  same  opinion.  Prin- 
cipal Ilagar,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  said  that  his  experience  told  him 
that  girls  had  generally  been  the  superior  scholars  without  overwork.  The 
Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke  said  that  if  it  should  come  to  pass  that  the  Boston 
Latin  School  should  be  opened  on  the  system  of  joint  education,  he  believed 
it  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  both  the  boys  and  the  girls.  President 
W  arreri,  of  Boston  University,  said  that  it  would  not  be  a  rash  innovation  nor 
untried  experiment.  One  girl  had  already  been  fitted  in  the  Latin  School — 
the  daughter  of  a  master.  She  came  to  the  school,  and  finally  completed  her 
course  by  finding  her  way  to  the  seats  and  reciting  with  the  other  pupils,  and 
this  year  graduated  from  the  Boston  University  as  a  doctor  of  philosophy. 
The  only  alternative  for  the  Latin  School  was  the  establishment  of  another 
school  precisely  similar,  and  even  then  the  girls  would  not  have  the  advantage 
of  the  reputation  of  the  old  Latin  School.  The  Latin  School  would  give  the 
girls  a  better  opportunity  than  the  high  schools. 

Lasell  Seminary  for  Young  Women,  located  at  Auburndale,  Mass.,  is  acquir- 
ing quite  a  reputation  for  enterprise  and  good  scholarship.  A  new  departure 
has  been  taken  this  fall  in  the  assignment  of  the  department  of  Rhetoric  and 
English  Composition  to  a  special  teacher,  and  in  providing  a  course  of  free 
lectures. 

The  South. 

PROBABLY  Col.  Thomas  Hardeman,  who  made  a  speech  at  Mason,  Ga., 
recently,  on  "The  education  of  the  colored  people,"  which  was  warmly 
applauded,  represents  a  widespread  opinion  in  the  South.  We  are  sorry  to 
think  so  ;  but  here  is  a  part  of  the  speech  as  reported  :  "  Educate  these  un- 
friendly blacks,  and  you  teach  them  to  seek  a  living  witRout  work  ;  for  a  little 
learning  unfits  them  for  their  true  sphere — manual  labor — and  they  will  grow 
up  to  be  restive,  surly,  and  insolent  toward  the  whites.  The  carpet-bagger 
and  white  radical  have  already  inflicted  grievous  evils  upon  us  by  indoctrina- 
ting evil  ideas  into  their  woolly  heads,  and  we  should  not  join  them  in  their 
unholy  work  of  educating  them  to  be  lazy,  trifling,  and  insolent.  Voting  and 
free  schools  awaken  in  the  idle  young  negro  foolish  and  absurd  aspirations, 
which  will  surely  engender  much  trouble  and  evil.  Education  makes  the  ne- 
gro fickle,  unreliable,  and  insolent ;  then  let  us  not  in  future  waste  our  hard- 
earned  money  in  bringing  up  a  race  which  seeks  to  oppress  and  degrade  us, 
while  enjoying  privileges  which  we  confer.  Let  both  races  educate  them- 
selves, and  each  man  his  own  offspring." 

An  exchange  says  that  in  the  Nashville  schools  the  percentage  of  attend- 
ance of  white  pupils  is  95.55  ;  that  of  colored  pupils,  96.74.  Since  1870  the 
latter  have  advanced  about  9  per  cent  in  attendance,  and  the  whites  about 
1.55  per  cent.  During  the  same  time,  the  average  per  cent  of  scholarship  of 
the  colored  pupils  has  been  about  65,  and  that  of  the  whites  about  72.  Except 
that  the  management  and  means  of  discipline  have  been  slightly  more  strin- 
gent, and  the  time  required  for  classes  to  accomplish  the  same  work  a  little 
more  protracted,  the  colored  schools  are  in  every  respect  in  as  fine  condition 
as  any  in  Nashville.  The  average  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  is  $16.31  for 
whites,  and  $12.63  f°r  colored. 

Miss  Clara  Conway's  School  for  Girls,  Norrnal  Class  and  Kindergarten,  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  growing  rapidly  into  an  agency  of  much  importance  in 
that  city.  Miss  Conway  is  a  lady  of  culture,  and  her  experience  as  an  educa- 
tor fits  her  peculiarly  for  the  place  she  occupies. 


The  Educational  Weekly. 
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Musical  Department. 

THE  VALUE  OF  WORDS  IN  MUSIC. 
Mary  P.  Colburn,  South  Boston,  Mass. 

ONE  of  the  most  charming  things  in  the  singing  of  children  is  the  ease  and 
distinctness  with  which  they  articulate  the  words  they  are  uttering,  if  they 
are  only  taught  to  do  it. 

Every-body  knows  how  the  ear  is  pained,  and  the  whole  nervous  tissue 
shaken  up,  in  listening  to  some  beautiful  English  ballad,  at  the  mouth  (?)  of 
most  of  our  accredited  singers, — trying  to  catch  the  words  in  order  to  assimi- 
late the  sentiment  of  the  story  and  the  harmony  of  the  melody  into  what  they 
are,  in  the  hands  of  an  expert,  capable  of  conveying. 

I  have  often  wondered  why,  in  preparing  such  a  treat  for  the  public  ear, 
this  matter  oi  distinct  articulation  and  utterance  of  words  has  not  been,  and  is 
not  made  of  more  consequence. 

In  opera,  a  libretto  is "  the  thing,"  and  everybody  can  strain  his  optics 
hunting  up  the  place  and  imperfectly  following  the  miserable  print,  if  he  is 
so  disposed ;  but  at  a  promiscuous  concert,  where  Miss  Jones  is  to  render  "  The 
Bachelor's  Lament,"  for  instance,  or  Mr.  Brown  will  sing  "  The  Mosquito's 
Song  of  Victory,"  may  be,  we  want  to  know  in  what  heroic  sentences  the 
gushing  strains  are  clothed,  in  order  to  obtain  the  full  beauty! 

But,  bantering  aside,  the  peremptory  time  to  make  this  distinct  articulation 
a  permanent  habit,  is  our  time,  with  our  charge,  in  our  primary  schools. 
Now,  when  so  much  time  is  legitimately  spent  in  music,  this  should  form  an 
emphatic  part  of  the  teaching. 

In  order  to  exemplify  my  point,  permit  me  to  introduce  a  lovely  little  bit  of 
melody,  which  is  in  common  use  in  our  schools,  and  which,  with  the  words, 
makes  a  most  effective  sermon  without  the  preaching. 


"  Angels  holy,  bending  lowly, 
Sing  the  praises  of  the  Lord. 

When  the  morning  is  returning, 
Praise  Him,  all  with  sweet  accord  ! 

Praise  Him  ever  !  Bounteous  Giver ! 
Praise  Him  !  Father,  Friend,  and  Lord  I" 

In  my  morning  exercise,  I  never  call  upon  my  little  ones  to  sing  any  secular 
music, — wishing  to  have  the  different  parts  of  the  whole  bear  systematically 
upon  each  other.  When  their  hearts  are  led  into  a  thanksgiving  attitude, 
which  is  the  true  one  for  children  ; — while  the  beautiful  sentiment  of  the  23rd 
Psalm  is  lingering  upon  their  lips,  and  the  petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  are  a 
daily  request,  I  cannot  make  it  seem  right  to  summon  up  "  Pretty  Fido,"  or 
"  The  Cat's  Lamentation,"  or  even  "  The  Mouse's  Jubilee,"  to  rudely  tear 
away  any  moral  impression  they  may  have  recieved.  Considering  this  exer- 
cise the  one  of  all  the  day  which  shall  be  the  governing  element  of  the  school, 
in  a  disciplinary  point  of  view — because  the  moral  responsibility  of  truth,  hon- 
esty, good  deportment,  and  the  whole  host  of  Christian  virtues,  are  unconscious- 
ly developed — I  do  not  want  to  roughly  pull  down  my  gossamer  fabric  with 
my  own  hands.  So  when  it  comes  to  the  music  part  of  my  little  programme, 
I  want  that  to  be  consistent  with  all  the  rest,  and  the  many  pretty  pieces 
which  we  can  find  any  where,  if  we  only  look,  will  aid  us  materially.  The  one 
I  have  given  above  is  one  of  the  best  in  this  line,  because,  I  am  afraid  we  are 
all  too  apt  to  forget  gratitude  as  one  of  the  chiefest  of  our  obligations. 

Thus  we  see  how  necessary  it  is  to  have  a  true  sense  of  the  meaning  of 
what  he  says  or  sings,  made  clear  to  the  child,  which  it  cannot  be  if  care  is 
not  taken  to  make  it  so. 

Listen  to  a  class  singing  this  little  hymn,  simple  as  it  is,  if  the  teacher  has 
not  been  careful  in  this  particular,  and,  my  word  for  .t,  you  will  never  be  able 
to  ferret  out  what  they  are  trying,  with  all  their  little  powers,  to  tell  you. 

"  Angel  soly,  bendin'  lowlee, 
Sing  the  prazy  so/  the  Lor1 . 

When  the  morny  niz  returnin' , 
Pra  zim  mall,  with  swee  tacor' . 

Pra  zim  mever,  bounteur  siver, 
Pra  zim,  Father,  Frien,  dan  Lot3  " 

And  this  is  no  exaggeration.  -  It  is  one  of  the  evils  of  concert  recitations, 
and  while  music  and  all  that  appertains  to  it,  must  be  taught  in  this  manner,  it 
does  not  do  to  depend  upon  oral  teaching  entirely. 


The  black-board  and  chalk— plenty  of  it,  must  be  used  freely,  and  patient 
walking  up  the  ladder,  round  by  round,  must  be  thy  way,  O  teacher  of  a 
primary  school. 

Take  the  piece,  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line,  before  even  a  bit  of  sing  is 
put  to  it ;  let  the  children  see  what  the  words  are,  and  teach  them  sentence  by 
sentence,  spelling  them,  if  need  be,  that  they  may  see  the  sequence  of  letters ; 
and  then,  when  they  are  thus  familiar  with  the  word  and  the  line,  just  put  the 
music  to  it,  and  see  how  you  are  rewarded  for  your  trouble  by  the  aptness  of 
your  pupils  ! 

But  let  them  once  get  the  run  of  a  song  in  an  imperfect  manner,  and  it 
would  be  about  as  easy  to  clear  out  the  bed  of  the  Euphrates,  as  to  eradicate 
the  error  !  Everything  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  a  child  learns  a  thing, 
— if  it  is  good,  the  fruit  may  come  any  time;  if  it  is  evil,  alas!  the  blossoming 
is  well-nigh  eternal  ! 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  great  care  shall  be  taken  to  train  our  classes  to 
increased  excellence  in  this  important  particular  ?  A  letter  is  a  little  thing, 
but,  small  as  it  is,  it  is  deserving  of  its  proper  sound,  aye,  and  its  proper  place, 
too,  in  every  word  we  utter,  whether  it  be  in  speaking,  reading,  or — singing  ! 


Practical  Hints  and  Exercises. 


OLD  NOTES  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

MAKE  yourself  acquainted  as  far  as  possible  with  the  parents  of  your 
pupils  ;  always  when  you  are  troubled  by  one. 
Report  promptly  to  the  superintendent  especial  cases  of  excellent  scholar- 
ship or  extraordinary  ability. 

Parents'  rights  are  paramount  to  all  others.  The  schools  belong  to  them 
and  not  to  the  teachers. 

Treat  all  school  property  as  though  purchased  with  your  own  money. 
Maps,  apparatus,  and  furniture  of  all  kinds  should  be  carefully  preserved. 
Not  even  one  ink  mark  on  desk  or  floor  is  excusable. 

Talk  often  to  and  with  your  pupils  about  proper  deportment  on  the  street, 
hanging  on  to  passing  vehicles,  vulgarity,  etc. 

Do  not  answer  questions  asked  you  by  pupils  other  than  your  own,  if  there 
is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  pupil  is  seeking  to  criticise  his  own  teacher. 

The  room  should  be  left  at  night  with  a  floor  free  from  debris ;  the  desks 
free  from  pencils,  books,  or  rubbish. 

The  excusing  of  a  tardiness  is  an  impossibility.  The  punishment  can,  and 
should  be  remitted,  but  the  fact  of  the  tardiness  is  a  part  of  history,  and  the 
record  must  show  it. 

Do  not  permit  pupils  to  leave  the  room  tor  trivial  reasons.  Allow  but  one 
to  be  out  during  the  same  time.  Few  pupils  should  ask  permission — none  in 
the  higher  grades. 

Study  to  know  how  to  act  in  case  of  a  panic  caused  by  an  alarm. 
Frequent  written  recitations  should  be  held  in  the  grammar  grades,  and  the 
pupils  held  for  capital  letters  and  spelling. 

Monitorial  and  self-reporting  systems  are  condemned. 
Ten  minutes  is  ample  time  for  opening  exercises. 
Sit  not  upon  desks  or  window  sills,  nor  permit  pupils  to  do  so. 
Every  expressed  idea  on  the  printed  page  of  the  reading  book  should  be 
understood,  and  every  word  spelled. 

Written  reviews  should  be  held  in  the  form  of  monthly  examinations,  and 
the  papers  marked  and  reckoned  with  the  scholarship-standing  for  the  month. 

Recesses  are  not  for  teachers  ;  their  supervisory  work  is  then  increased.  It 
is  no  time  for  visiting. 

See  that  every  text-book  has  the  owner's  name  written  legibly  therein. 
Ventilate  the  room  well  at  recess. 

Stick  persistently  and  conscientiously  to  the  daily  programme. 

Aaron  Gove. 

REQUISITES  FOR  A  SUCCESSFUL  TEACHER. 

I.  NATRUAL  QUALIFICATIONS. 

Supt.  H.  S.  Baker,  Pierce  County,  Wisconsin. 

A TEACHER'S  qualifications  are  of  two  kinds— natural  and  acquired. 
Like  the  true  poet,  no  education  can  develop  a  true  teacher,  unless  the 
germs  are  present. 

First,  the  individual  must  possess  perfect  control  of  his  temper,  emotions,  and 
facial  expression.  He  must  be  able  to  stand  aloof  and  observe  the  play  of  his 
own  feelings,  and  make  no  sign,  either  by  word  or  countenance.    He  must 
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stand  on  the  beach  and  calmly  watch  the  waves  of  passion  break  at  his  feet. 
Those  who  can  control  their  voices  can  control  their  tempers.  Whoever  rais- 
es the  pitch  of  his  voice  in  reproving  disorder  should  vacate  the  scnool-room. 
He  has  shown  his  weakness,  and  the  children  have  no  longer  a  master . 

The  true  teacher  has  the  most  unyielding  firmness  and  mildness.  Bluster 
is  not  firmness,  but  an  index  of  its  absence.  Obstinacy  in  minor  matters  is 
not  firmness.  If  a  request  is  made  in  regard  to  any  point  in  organization  or 
discipline,  never  lose  sight  of  it  until  the  object  is  accomplished.  Be  careful 
what  you  undertake,  or  promise,  and  remember  that  a  promise  broken  is  a  sin. 

A  fair  command  of  language  is  essential.  But  many,  in  the  early  years  of 
teaching,  feel  that  they  are  doing  well  only  when  they  use  the  time  of  recita- 
tions in  airing  their  own  knowledge  of  the  lesson.  Visitors  aggravate  this  evil. 
But  nothing  else  kills  thought  and  rewards  idleness  so  effectually.  A  teacher 
who,  during  recitations,  utters  two  sentences  without  some  reply  from  the  pupils, 
should  be  watched  suspiciously.  If  you  are  a  shy  talker,  get  full  of  the  lesson, 
and  you  will  do  well  enough. 

A  very  fair  amount  of  self-esteem  is  necessary.  But  pity  the  school  whose 
teacher  has  no  need  of  professional  literature  and  meetings.  Self-esteem  gives 
dignity,  and  frees  from  embarrassment.  Be  ladies  and  gentlemen,  even  in  the. 
midst  of  trifling  and  boorishness.  You  may  get  ridicule  ;  you  will  surely  com 
mand  respect.  But  when  you  "  feel  above  "  your  patrons,  you  show  the  lack 
of  one  essential. 

The  teacher  who  has  not  some  intuitive  knowledge  of  human  nature,  who 
cannot  tell  what  motives  move  a  given  person,  even  after  a  brief  acquaintance! 
should  study  physiognomy  as  a  science.  It  is  a  pilot  that  will  steer  you  clear 
of  many  rocks.  Will  fear,  praise,  love,  reward,  or  the  teacher's  eye  stimulate 
that  boy  to  greater  effort  ?    It  is  your  duty  to  know  the  answer. 

A  talent  for  organization,  a  dislike  for  disorder,  confusion,  and  friction,  are 
essentials.  The  public  cry  for  order  is  heard  on  all  sides,  and  yet  it  is  not 
perhaps,  always  an  intelligent  demand.  Many  could  not  tell  what  they  mean 
by  it.    It  is,  however,  a  very  wise  one. 

Is  there  any  connection  between  systematic  movement  of  classes,  and  sys- 
tematic presentation  of  truth  ?  Can  a  teacher  bring  out  system  in  one  thing 
and  not  become  more  orderly  in  all  ?  We  have  yet  to  see  the  school  injured 
by  an  excess  of  this  quality.  The  army  is  most  successful  that  is  most  com- 
pletely organized.  Why  can  a  battalion  of  soldiers  disperse  an  armed  mob  of 
thousands  ?  Organization.  If,  in  your  work,  two  pupils  ever  jostle  each  oth- 
er, or  speak  at  once,  some  one  is  out  of  place.  Your  movements  and  methods 
of  recitation  in  those  particulars  are  too  much  like  the  rush  of  a  mob,  or  a 
street  quarrel.  What  is  courtesy  in  these  two  particulars  ?  System  is  a  part 
of  good  manners. 

HOW  TO  LEARN  GERMAN.— NO.  II. 
By  Zur  Brucke. 

IN  the  first  lesson,  which  was  on  "das  Glas  Wasser,"  the  much-interested 
pupil  had  learned  the  meaning  of  the  words  voll  and  leer,  without  any 
translation;  he  had  also  learned  the  sentences,  "Ist  dies  ein  Glas  Wasser  ?" 
"Das  ist  ein  Glas  Wasser"  "1st  das  Glas  voll  Wasser?"  "Das  Glas  ist 
voll  Wasser"  Das  Glas  ist  voll"  and  "Das  Glas  ist  leer"  (empty). 

Belle  now  refills  the  glass,  and  putting  it  to  her  lips,  says,  "ich  trinke  Was- 
ser;  Ich  kann  Wasser  trinken  ;  das  Wasser  schmeckt  gut."  She  now  gives 
it  to  her  pupil,  saying,  "trinke;"  He  drinks,  repeating  her  words,  " Ich  trinke 
Wasser;  Ich  kann  Wasser  trinken  ;  Das  Wasser  schmeckt  gut  (tastes  good), 
schmecken  (pronounce  shmecken),  sounding  much  like  our  English  word 
"smack."  But  she  continues,  "Mein  Freund,  die  trinkest  Wasser."  Pupil 
replies,  "Ja,  ich  trinke  Wasser."  Again  she  asks,  "Kannst  die  Wasser 
trinken?"  Answer:  Ja,  ich  kann  Wasser  trinken."  " Schmeckt  das  Wasser 
gut?"    "Ja,das  Wasser  schmeckt  gut." 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen  that  something  can  be  learned  of  a 
living  language  without  explaining  the  meaning  of  a  single  word  by  words  in 
another  language  ;  I  mean  that  one  can  learn  a  foreign  language,  rapidly,  by 
speaking  about  objects  and  their  several  relations  and  by  avoiding,  almost  en- 
tirely, the  injurious  process  of  translation. 

The  Milton  Beacon  very  pertinently  says  :  "We  learn  that  the  proposition  to 
have  the  educational  interests  of  Pike  County  represented  at  the  next  annual 
Fair  meets  the  hearty  approval  of  the  directors,  and  that  they  have  agreed  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  secure  proper  accommodations,  if  the  teachers  give 
it  their  united  support.  This  is  certainly  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  It  is 
one  in  which  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  are  alike  interested. 
Surely  no  parent  can  admit  that  he  feels  more  interest  in  the  improvement  of 


his  hogs,  sheep,  horses,  and  bulls  than  he  does  in  the  intellectual  advancement 
of  his  children.  Let  the  same  amount  of  money  be  expended  for  this  purpose 
that  is  spent  to  keep  up  the  horse-racing  department,  and  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  the  educational  interests  of  our  county  are  not  inferior  to  the  most 
questionable  departments  of  our  fairs.  A  new  era  is  dawning  upon  our 
schools,  and  the  live  teacher  may  be  known  by  the  encouragement  he  gives  to 
every  movement  calculated  to  better  their  condition  and  elevate  the  standard 
of  his  profession,  while  the  '  dead-head '  may  be  known  by  his  stand-still  or 
pull-back  proclivities.  Fortunately  for  our  children  there  are  but  few  of  this 
class,  and  we  will  hail  the  day  when  we  can  truthfully  say  there  are  none." 


"  Leed  uz  not  intu  temtaishon."  Matthew  Arnold  does  not  think  that  the 
English  nation  can  be  induced  to  spell  in  that  style.  In  his  report  as  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  he  observes  that  although  English  spell- 
ing is  exceptionally  difficult  to  adult  foreigners,  it  is  not  clear  that  it  is  as  dif- 
ficult to  English  children.  He  does  not  think  that  it  can  be  made  much 
easier  for  children,  although  changes  should  be  favored  because  certain  things 
in  the  system  are  irrational.  He  says  that  the  printers  have  had  their  way 
long  enough.  "For  instance,  we  End  almost  universally,  'connection,'  'reflec- 
tion,' instead  of  'connexion,'  'reflexion.'  This  the  printers  give  us  from  the 
analogy  of  words  like  'affection,'  'collection,'  and  for  the  sake  of  symmetry. 
But  'collection'  comes  from  a  Latin  participle  in  'ectus,'  and  'reflection'  from  a 
Latin  participle  in  'exus,'  and  to  give  the  two  nouns  the  same  termination  is  a 
pure  blunder  in  grammar.  We  shall  never  find  these  t  erminations  confounded 
in  French.  Again,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  induce  a  printer  to  print  'a  for- 
gone ail  vantage ;'« he  insists  on  making  it  'foregone,'  because  we  speak  of  a 
'foregone  conclusion.'  But  a  'forgone  advantage'  means  an  advantage  gone 
without ;  a  'foregone  conclusion'  means  a  conclusion  anticipated."  Mr.  Ar- 
nold is  disposed  to  think  that  a  Royal  Commission  might  with  advantage  be 
charged,  not  with  the  absurd  task  of  inventing  a  brand-new  spelling,  but  with 
the  duty  of  reviewing  the  present  system,  of  pointing  out  evident  anomalies 
in  it,  and  of  suggesting  feasible  amendments  of  it. 

John  Ruskin  has  said  that  the  basis  of  a  sound  education  lies  in  a  knowl- 
edge of  three  things.  It  is  advisable  that  a  man  entering  into  life  should 
accurately  know — 

First,  Where  he  is. 

Secondly,  Where  he  is  going. 

Thirdly,  What  he  had  best  do  under  those  circumstances. 

The  first,  where  he  is,  involves  a  knowledge  of  the  world  that  we  live  in, — 
its  size,  the  creatures  that  inhabit  it,  and  their  mode  of  living,  what  this  world 
is  made  of,  and  what  may  be  made  of  it. 

The  second,  where  is  he  going,  will  lead  him  to  a  study  of  other  worlds 
than  ours;  and  particularly  that  other  world  for  which  we  are  all  said  to  be 
destined. 

The  third,  what  he  will  do  under  those  circumstances,  will  open  up  to  him 
the  possibilities  of  his  own  nature.  He  will  seek  to  know  himself,  his  rela- 
tions to  society,  and  the  best  means  of  securing  happiness  for  himself  and  his 
fellow-man. 

The  aim  of  a  teacher  should  be,  then,  to  give  to  his  pupils  such  a  knowledge 
ot  self  and  the  surroundings  of  this  present  life,  and  then  so  to  lead  the  mind 
out  to  know  what  is  before,  that  each  one  may  become,  as  far  as  it  is  possible, 
a  happy  and  useful  member  of  society.  W. 

To  be  a  school  teacher  is  no  trifling  thing.  It  is  more  than  to  be  a  teacher 
merely,  for  all  men  are  teachers,  and  we  are  daily  learning  from  each  other, 
in  this  world,  the  lessons  which  furnish  us  with  the  little  fund  of  knowledge 
which  even  the  wisest  of  us  may  boast.  But  a  school-teacher  is  a  teacher  of 
a  school,  and  he  has,  added  to  our  common  responsibility,  that  of  giving  lessons 
and  instruction  to  a  score  or  more  of  young  and  susceptible  minds,  whose 
future  in  this  life  and  in  the  life  to  come,  will  depend  largely  upon  the  instruc- 
tion imparted  by  their  school-teacher. 

"  It  may  not  be  your  lot  to  wield 
The  sickle  in  the  crowded  field  ; 

Nor  yours  to  hear  on  summer  eves 
The  reaper's  song  'mid  thickening  sheaves, 

Yet  where  your  duty's  task  is  wrought 
In  unison  with  God's  great  thought, 

Know  thou  that  there  the  Master's  eye 
Surveys  your  work  approvingly  ; 

Smiles  on  your  task  with  sweetest  grace, 
Though  humble  and  obscure  your  place. 

Faint  not;  the  crown  is  only  won 
Through  patient  toil,  through  duties  done."  W. 
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GENERAL. — The  state  of  Colorado  contains  an  element  of  character  among 
its  people  that  would  well  be  infused  into  the  older  states.  At  the  recent 
state  election,  when  the  two  great  political  parties  were  supposed  to  be  about 
equal,  and  political  discussions  were  warm  and  party  feeling  intense,  the  peo- 
ple put  aside  politics  when  voting  for  non-political  offices  and  all  voted  for 
one  man  for  Supreme  Judge  of  the  state.  The  same  was  true  of  the  voters  of 
Arapahoe,  the  largest  county  of  the  state,  in  which  is  situated  Denver.  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  entered  into  one  of  the  hottest  of  political  struggles,  but 
as  to  the  issue  on  supervision  of  schools,  but  one  candidate  received  votes,  and 
he  the  former  incumbent,  now  reelected.  To  this  sort  of  expression,  we 
doubt  not  Colorado  owes  her  already  advanced  public  school  position,  and 
with  such  continued  school  administration,  her  leadership  in  public  school 
matters  is  assured.  It  demonstrates  that  an  intelligent  community  have  con- 
trol of  state,  and  that  courts  and  schools  are  in  no  way  a  part  of  political  ma- 
chinery. Hazing  is  not  to  be  tolerated  at  Lehigh  University.  Two  stu- 
dents— sophomores — have  been  suspended  for  a  year  by  the  faculty,  and  cer- 
tain others  expelled  from  the  institution,  for  engaging  in  this  kind  of  college 
ruffianism.  There  are  many  weak-kneed  faculties  which  have  not  the  neces- 
sary force  of  character  to  deal  so  justly  and  sensibly  with  rowdyism,  not  to 

say  ruffianism,  among  their  students.  Mrs.  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  has 

given  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  fifty  thousand  dollars  with  which  to  -en- 
dow the  Rhea  Barton  Professorship  of  Surgery.  Paris  has  the  largest  li- 
brary in  the  world.  It  contains  now  about  3,000,000  volumes,  150,000  man- 
uscripts, 300,000  atlases  and  maps,  1,300,000  engravings. — r— One  of  our  cor- 
respondents writes  as  follows:  "Music  and  drawing  must  one  day  be  intro- 
duced into  our  daily  school  work.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time.  Urge  all 
teachers  to  prepare  for  the  change,  and  all  aspirants  to  prepare  for  the  work. 
The  one,  aside  from  independent  advantages  of  its  own,  will  greatly  improve 
our  school  reading  and  all  public  elocution  from  the  pulpit  and  the  rostrum 
down  to  the  stump  ;  and  the  other  will  benefit  all  penmanship,  besides  open- 
ing up  to  the  pupils  new  avenues  both  of  pleasure  and  of  profit." — Jansen,  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  are  beginning  to  receive  their  invoices  of  rare  and  val- 
uable books  from  Europe.  General  McClurg  has  returned,  and  may  be  found 
again  in  his  accustomed  place.  He  reports  large  purchases  while  in  Europe, 
especially  of  works  which  are  prized  for  their  rarity  or  wealth  of  illustration. 
We  do  not  exaggerate  when  we  say  that  in  no  establishment  west  of  New  York 
city  can  a  more  complete  and  varied  stock  of  American  and  foreign  publica- 
tions be  found  than  in  the  mammoth  house  of  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.  Their 
annual  sales  amount  to  nearly  a  million  dollars,  and  yet  the  daily  and  constant 
attendance  of  the  proprietors  in  person  permits  them  to  be  familiar  with  the 
details  of  nearly  every  department.  The  first  floor  of  this  great  book-house 
has  been  appropriately  termed  a  "literary  palace."  On  this  floor  are  the 
city  and  retail  departments,  the  general  and  correspondence  offices,  the  read- 
ing room,  etc.  A  gallery  on  each  side  of  the  room  gives  access  to  the  shelving, 
which  extends  to  the  ceiling,  and  is  loaded  with  choice  miscellaneous  books 
of  a  popular  character.  On  this  floor  are  kept  the  latest  importations  of  books, 
and  the  display  in  this  department  alone  is  said  to  be  unsurpassed  in  this 
country.  C.  M.  Woodruff,  the  author  of  the  articles  on  "Teacher  and  Dis- 
trict" now  appearing  in  the  Weekly,  is  the  publisher  of  a  monthly  journal 
called  Lazv  for  the  People,  of  which  the  Ann  Arbor  Courier  says:  "It  is  a  val- 
uable publication,  worth  four  times  its  cost  to  every  intelligent  reader.  An  in- 
spection of  any  number  will  reveal  its  real  merits."  The  Authors'  Publish- 
ing Company  have  issued  a  strange  book  with  a  strange  title —  The  Anli-Biled 
Shirt  Club,  ft  is  a  narration  of  some  curious  and  ludicrous  experiences  of  a  par- 
ty of  gentlemen  who  sought  happiness  in  the  forests  of  Maine.  The  story  is  told 
with  a  naive  humor  and  delicate  satire  which  makes  it  fresh  and  spicy  read- 
ing. The  Anglo-American  Primer  is  the  first  book  we  have  seen  (32  pages) 

for  the  beginner  in  learning  English  according  to  any  revised  (?)  method  of 
spelling.  According  to  the  author,  this  little  primer  is  "deziend  tu  teech  a  prop- 
er speling  and pronunsiashon  ov  the  English  langwej,  and  tu  serv  az  a  direct 
gied  tu  the  reeding  ov  ordinery  English  print."  "Personz  hoo  ar  interested  in 
mishonery  or  edqcashonal  wurk  ar  askt  to  maik  a  critical  examinashon  ov  the 
Anglo-American  Primer,  az  a  meenz  ov  giving  a  rapid  acwaintans  with  the 
English  langwej,  bceth  spceken  and  riten.  Thay  wil,  moeroever,  graitly  obliej 
the  pubhsherz  by  sending  thair  riten  opinyun  ov  the  Anglo-American  Primer 
and  print,  with  such  critisizmz  az  they  dezier  tu  maik,  tu  the  auther."  We  re- 
spectfully submit  our  "opinyun"  that  it  is  a  collection  of  absurdities,  and  shows 
that  its  author  does  n't  know  the  first  principles  of  English  "pronunsiashon."  A 
good  deal  of  good  paper  and  printers'  ink  is  wasted  lately  by  aspirants  for  fame, 


who  publish  these  silly  pamphlets  and  send  them  out  as  heralds  of  a  reform  in 
spelling  !    Others  who  have  "opinyuns"  to  express  may  "rite"  them  out  and 

send  to  Elieza  Bcerdman  Burnz,  33  Park  Row,  New  York.  A  far  more 

sensible  and  interesting  publication  in  this  line  is  A.  H.  Davis's  Phono- 
Romanic  Instructor,  which  is  designed  to  accompany  his  Phono-Romanic 
Chart.  The  following  is  a  specimen  page  from  the  "Instructor,"  which  shows 
all  that  is  on  the  chart  except  the  capitals. 


It  will  be  seen  that  Webster's  plan  of  using  our  present  alphabet,  with  marked 
characters  to  represent  the  different  sounds  of  the  language,  has  been  general- 
ly adhered  to.  The  chart  is  well  printed  and  mounted,  and  will  be  found 
very  serviceable  in  schools,  whether  any  attempt  is  made  at  "reformation"  or 
not.  In  the  "Instructor"  a  complete  analysis  is  given  of  each  vowel  and  con- 
sonant sound,  and  instructions  as  to  the  proper  use  of  the  vocal  organs  in 
producing  these  sounds.  There  is  also  a  series  of  exercises  on  each  vowel 
sound  and  most  of  the  consonant  sounds,  and  a  few  reading  exercises 
designed  to  illustrate  the  use  and  usefulness  of  the  phonic  alphabet. 
Those  interested,  who  desire  further  particulars,  or  to  provide  themselves 

with    the    work,   can    address    L.    D.  Middleton,  Chicago,  Illinois.  

Respecting  Worcester's  Dictionary  as  a  standard  in  spelling,  the  N.  Y.  Trib- 
une says:  "  After  the  recent  strike  we  made  the  change  to  Worcester  as  our 
authority  in  spelling,  chiefly  to  bring  ourselves  into  conformity  with  the  ac- 
cepted usage,  as  well  as  to  gratify  the  desire  of  most  of  our  staff,  including 
such  gentlemen  as  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  Mr.  George  W.  Smalley,  and  Mr.  John 

R.  C.  Hassard."  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.  issue  a  choice  gift-book,  "Poems  for 

Our  Darlings."  It  is  a  large,  illustrated  quarto,  and  contains  poems  by  Celia 
Thaxter,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  Ella  Farman,  Edgar  Fawcett,  Mrs.  S.  M. 
B.  Piatt,  and  others.  Mr.  G.  P.  Lathrop  has  resigned  his  assistant-  editor- 


LONG  VOWELS 


PHONO-ROMANIC  ALPHABET 

(See  Chart.) 

SHORT  VOWELS. 


e  as  in  eve. 

i 

as  in  ill. 

e  "  "  earth. 

e 

"  "  ell. 

a  "  "  ale. 

a 

"  "  fat. 

a  "  "  air. 

a 

"  "  ask. 

a  "  "  arm. 

0 

"  "  on,  odd. 

6  "  "  nor. 

u 

"  "  up. 

6  "  "  oak. 

u 

00)  pull,  book 

0(60)"  ooze. 

EXPLODENT8 

as  in  pole. 

"  ,:  ball. 

t  "  "  toe. 

d  "  "  ode. 

ch  "  "  cheer. 
<<  << 


J 

k  "  " 
g  "  " 


jeer, 
king,  can. 
game. 


CONTINUANTS, 
f  as  in  fear, 
v  "  "  veer, 
th  "  "  think, 
th  "  "  them, 
s   "  "  seal, 
z   "  "  zeal, 
sh  "  "  shaU. 

vision. 


6. 

VOWELS. 

Long  "leeaaiiooo 
e  a  a  0  -  u 


zh  "  " 

COGNATES 


DIPHTHONGS. 

i   as  in  ice. 
oi  "  "  oil. 
ou  (ow)  out. 
u  "  "  unit. 

COALESCENTS. 

y  as  in  year, 
w  "  "  way. 

liquids. 
r  as  in  rare. 
1  "  "  lull. 
NASAL  liquids. 
m  as  in  maim, 
n  "  "  no. 
B(ng)(  sing. 

ASPIRATE, 
h  as  in  hay. 


 v  .  -  - 

Short )  i  u 


(See  %  16.) 

CONSONANTS. 
Non-Sonant }  p  t  ch  k  f  th  s  sh 
Sonant j  b  d  j   g  v  Ch  z  zh 


occasional  sounds. — (See  Chart.) 


a  in 

fall 

like  6 

0  in 

wolf  like 

u 

g  in 

gem    like  j 

a  .. 

what 

...  0 

6  ... 

done    . . . 

u 

s  ... 

amuse  ...  z 

6  ... 

there 

...  a 

X  ... 

tax      ...  ks 

i  .. 

marine ...  e 

y  in 

fly  like 

i 

X  ... 

e.rist    •  ■  •  gz 

T  .. 

bird 

...  e 

oy... 

boy 

oi 

ch... 

c/faise  . . .  sh 

0  .. 

?/rge 

...  e 

ow... 

Otl>l      . .  .ou 

ph... 

2>/iase  ...  f 

e  •• 

prey 

...  a 

q  (  qu  )  usually 

11  .. 

re/de 

...  p 

9  in 

ace  like 

s 

takes  the  sound 

od .. 

ooze 

...  0 

e  ... 

cove 

k 

of 

kw    as  in 

00 .. 

book 

...  u 

eh... 

chorus  ... 

k 

queen  (kwen). 

Note. — c,  q  and  x  in  the  English  alphabet  have  no  distinct  sounds. 
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ship  of  The  Atlantic.  A  Paris  paper  gives  the  following  particulars  on  trade 

in  books  in  ancient  times:  "  The  book  trade  was  highly  esteemed.  The  shop 
of  a  librarian  in  Athens  was  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  idle  and  for  wits. 
There  the  author  of  the  latest  publication  gave  a  public  reading  of  it;  literary, 
artistic,  and  even  political  matters  were  discussed  without  the  slightest  molest- 
ation on  the  part  of  the  police.  Hence  the  taste  for  and  the  price  of  books  went  up. 
Pythagoras'  treatises  were  sold  for  9,147  francs  for  single  copies;  it  was  the 
material  upon  which  books  were  written  that  made  them  then  so  dear.  The 
prices  fell  when  the  secret  of  parchment  was  found  out.  At  Rome  the  book 
stores  were  kept  in  perfect  order,  and  with  a  certain  elegance,  like  our  own. 
Inscriptions  and  notices  covered  the  exterior  of  the  shops ;  inside,  the  volumes 
were  carefully  classified  on  shelves  called  nidi." 


not  the  deviation  per  second  "at  the  instant  of  striking  the  earth"  but  it  is  the 
mean  of  its  deviation  per  second  during  its  descent  from  A  to  B,  as  it  ought 
to  be. 

J.  E.  Hendricks. 

Des  Moines,  Ia.,  Oct.  6,  1877. 


REVIEWS. 

VOYAGE  of  the  "Steadfast."    By  Hon.  H.  G.  Kingston.    (Boston  :  D. 
Lothrop  &  Co.)  The  story  is  a  good  one,  and  the  moral  it  teaches 

is  not  concealed.  Captain  Graybrook's  house  was  on  the  north  coast  of  Wales. 
He  went  with  his  son  Harry  on  a  whaling  tour  in  the  Pacific,  in  the  ship 
"Steadfast."  In  "a  night  adventure"  with  a  whale  Harry  and  two  compan- 
ions became  separated  from  the  ship  in  an  open  boat  and  were  left  on  an  un- 
known island,  among  "savages  and  missionaries."  After  various  fortunes  and 
misfortunes,  the  Steadfast  finds  them,  and  they  return  to  their  home.  It  is  a 
good  story  for  boys,  and  cannot  fail  to  teach  a  valuable  lesson  111  morals. 

The  Complete  Arithmetic,  Combining  Oral  and  Written  Exercises  in  a 
Natural  and  Logical  System  of  Instruction.    By  Albert  N.  Raub,  A.  M. 

(Philadelphia  :  Porter  and  Coates.    Introduction  price,  50  cents).  In  this 

work  the  author  has  endeavored  to  prepare  a  text-book  which  should  conform 
to  the  later  and  more  sensible  views  of  the  best  teachers  respecting  the  time 
which  should  be  given  to  the  study  of  arithmetic.  He  has  also  combined  the 
so-called  mental  arithmetic  with  the  written,  and  made  a  distinction  rather  be- 
tween oral  and  written  arithmetic.  In  both  these  respects  he  follows  the  lead 
of  the  other  late  authors,  particularly  Prof.  Olney,  who  has  urged  with  the  great- 
est stress  that  much  less  time  should  be  taken  up  in  the  public  school  course  of 
study  by  the  teaching  of  a  subject  which  might  and  ought  to  be  learned  in 
about  half  the  time  usually  given  to  it. 

We  have  not  given  this  new  book  the  critical  examination  which  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  us  to  speak  with  accuracy  respecting  its  adaptability  to  class- 
work.  Indeed,  the  class-room  is  the  only  thorough  test  of  a  text-book.  How- 
ever, the  selection  of  subjects,  the  general  arrangement,  the  appearance  of 
the  page,  the  excellent  paper  and  printing,  in  view  of  the  very  low  price  at 
which  it  is  sold,  all  combine  to  impress  us  favorably  with  the  book.  There 
seems  to  be  nothing  new  in  it,  though  it  is  claimed  by  the  publishers  that  it 
contains  "special  features"  which  make  it  superior  to  all  others." 

School  History  of  Greece.  By  Geo.  W.  Cox,  M.  A.  (New  York  :  Harper  and 
Brothers.  Chicago  :  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.  343  pp.  Price  70  cts.) — To  any  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  other  works  of  the  author,  this  book  will  need  no 
recommendation.  The  author  understands  his  subject  ;  he  understands  how  to 
handle  it;  and  he  does  handle  it  admirably.  Shorn  of  all  superfluities,  the  impor- 
tant topics  are  carefully  selected;  the  style  is  vigorous, yet  easy  ;  the  history  re- 
markably correct.  Were  it  not  for  these  excellent  features,  we  should  almost 
feel  like  finding  fault  with  the  publishers  for  the  fine  type  used.  Ten  maps, 
not,  perhaps,  as  elaborate  as  those  found  in  Harper's  Geography,  yet  answer- 
ing the  purpose,  accompany  the  volume. 


Correspondence. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

AS  Prof.  Easterday,  at  page  171  of  the  Weekly,  calls  in  question  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  formula  for  estimating  the  deviation  from  the  vertical  of 
a  falling  body,  given  by  me  at  page  123  of  the  Weekly,  permit  me  to  say, 
that  the  formula  gives  the  difference  per  second  of  two  points  (the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  tower)  that  are  stationary  with  respect  to  the  revolving  sphere 
and  are  located  on  a  diameter  of  the  sphere;  and  that  the  multiplication  by 
cos  L  simply  reduces  the  distance  between  the  points  to  the  difference  of 
their  distance  from  the  revolving  axis.  As  the  rotation  is  uniform,  the  differ- 
ence of  velocity  thus  found  is  constant  and  has  no  connection  with  the  verti- 
cal motion  of  the  falling  body. 

Prof.  Easterday  may  easily  verify  the  correctness  of  the  application  of  the 
formula  by  substituting  for  a  in  the  formula  in  succession,  \g,  %g,  ig,  etc., 
and  taking  the  sum  of  the  deviations  thus  found  for  the  deviation  "during  the 
fall.     He  will  find  that  the  deviation  per  second,  as  given  by  the  formula,  is 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

QUERIES. 

[Queries  ami  answers  are  invited  from  all  readers.  This  department  is  in  the  hands  of 
subscribers.] 

59.  I  have  a  fenced  garden  12  rods  square.  How  many  trees  may  be  set 
in  it  whose  distance  from  one  another  shall  be  one  rod,  and  no  tree  be  within 
half  a  rod  of  the  fence? 

60.  I  wish  to  line  30  square  yards  of  carpet  with  duck  j£  yard  wide.  If 
the  duck  will  shrink  4  per  cent  in  length  and  5  per  cent  in  width,  how  many 
yards  of  duck  must  I  buy  ? 

61.  If  the  moon  were  to  lose  her  projectile  force,  which  counterbalances  the 
earth's  attraction,  in  what  time  would  she  fall  to  the  earth? 

A  Reader. 

62.  Will  you  or  some  of  your  subscribers  please  inform  me  how  many 
pounds  of  shelled  corn  make  a  bushel  in  Illinois?  Fish's  Complete  Arith- 
metic says  52  pounds,  but  custom  requires  56. 

63.  A  tank  has  one  side  truncated  so  that  each  end  forms  the  larger  seg- 
ment of  a  circle,  the  chord  cutting  off  said  segment  being  2  feet  6  inches  in 
length,  while  the  diameter  of  the  circle  is  3  feet  5  inches,  and  the  length  of 
the  tank  7  feet  2  inches.    Required  the  contents  in  wine  gallons. 

64.  $xs-\-^x— i=l  J;  find  the  value  of  jr. 

65.  In  the  sentence,  "In  order  to  be  a  scholar  you  must  study,"  how  would 
you  parse  the  word  "scholar"? 

66.  Please  publish  the  following  example  for  solution  by  quadratics: 

**-jr>=3i5  (1) 

x+xj>+)>=7S  (2)  

answers. 

[The  answers  are  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  queries  which  have  preceded. 

36.  If  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  toward  the  plane  of  its  orbit  were 
250,  the  width  of  the  Torrid  zone  would  be  500,  of  the  Temperate  zones, 
each  40°,  of  the  Frigid  zones,  each  250. 

39.  His  being  a  lawyer  proved  his  ruin. 

His — per.  pro.,  mas.  gen.,  sing,  num.,  poss.  case,  and  limits  the  participle 
being. 

Being  is  a  participle  ;  as  a  noun  it  is  the  basis  of  the  substantive  phrase — 
"his  being  a  lawyer1'';  as  a  verb  it  implies  existence. 

Latuyer  is  a  com.  noun,  mas.  gen.,  sing,  num.,  nominative  case;  it  modi- 
fies being  in  the  same  way  that  it  would  modify  is  in  the  clause  "  That  he  is  a 
lawyer."    Hence  it  is  in  the  nominative  case. 

40.  Since  the  diameter  of  a  circle  =  the  diagonal  of  its  inscribed  square, 
we  have  only  to  find  the  side  of  a  square  when  the  diagonal  is  known.  Half 
the  diagonal  multiplied  by  the  square  root  of  2  =  the  side.  Hence  |y/2=2.828 
=  side  of  square. 

45.  Yes;  because  pupils  should  have  good  models,  and  but  few  teachers 
can  furnish  the  same  of  their  own  execution.  J.  M.  Maxwell. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Sept.  25,  1877. 

39.  Greene  the  authority.  His  being  a  lawyer  proved  his  ruin.  His  is  a 
pronoun,  personal,  third  person,  sing,  num.,  masc.  gen.,  poss.  case,  and  limits 
the  participial  noun  being,  according  to  Rule  VII.,  noun  or  pronoun  in  the 
possessive  case,  etc.,  page  232,  4. 

Being  is  a  present  participle  having  the  construction  of  a  noun  and  is  called 
a  participial  noun.  It  has  the  meaning  and  limitations  of  a  verb.  Page  259, 
3  (b).  A  participle  having  the  construction  of  a  noun,  may  be  limited  by  a 
noun  or  a  pronoun  in  the  possessive  case.    Page  259,  3  (c),  Rule  XVII. 

Lawyer — Noun,  com.,  third  person,  sing,  num.,  masc.  gen.,  predicate 
nominative,  absolute  case,  according  to  Rule  II.,  (b),  (4). 

George  H.  Tuck. 

Plymouth,  III.,  Sept.  26,  1877. 


40.  Radius  of  circle  is  2  feet  and  y(22-j-22)  =  2.8284,  side  of  inscribed 
square. 

46.  Let  x  =  amount  of  money  ; 

^     £  1  x — 60.06  x 

60.06+  — _ 

10  4> 

from  which  we  find  ^=^360.60,  one  fourth  of  which  =$90.09,  the  share  of 
each. 

(100—20)30 

48.  •  7  \  =equals  1 20  per  cent,  rate  of  eain. 

^      100— (100— 20)      1  .  6 

49>  ^0froo0f^  =  A  •"•#3.375  is  £  more  than  Y%  of  his  fortune  ;  $3,375 
being  |  —  /T=fi  of  his  fortune,  and  #3.375-=-fi=#i2,o85?  his  fortune. 

D.  H.  D. 

Minonk,  III. 

The  example  presented  for  solution  by  D.  H.  D.  in  our  issue  of  Sept.  20 
should  read  as  follows  :  Find  the  values  of  x,  y,  and  z,  in  the  equations 
x-{-y+z=$,  xz+y^-\-z2—70^,  xyz— 10. 
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NOTES. 

THE  Educational  Exhibit  at  Philadelphia  last  year  has  produced  abundant 
fruit  in  the  numerous  exhibits  made  at  county  fairs  this  year.  Of  a  few 
of  these  we  have  given  quite  full  accounts,  from  which  it  may  be  seen  that 
some  were  highly  creditable  to  the  exhibitors. 

These  exhibits  will  be  prolific  of  great  good,  because  the  attention  of  the 
public  is  called  anew  to  the  schools,  and,  more  than  all,  because  needed 
prominence  is  given  to  written  work. 

The  chief  defect  of  our  common  school  instruction  is  its  lack  of  definiteness. 
This  lack  becomes  painfully  apparent,  when  pupils  attempt  to  put  their  knowl- 
edge upon  paper.  Many  a  teacher  who  was  congratulating  himself  upon  the 
excellence  of  his  work  has  been  mortified  beyond  expression  at  the  results  of 
a  written  examination.  Attention  is  called  to  points  that  he  has  considered 
of  little  value,  or  has  entirely  overlooked.  A  material  advance  along  the 
whole  line  will  be  one  of  the  fruits. 

"Our  new  principal  of  the  public  school  has  taken  vigorous  hold  of  the  work 
of  reform  and  improvement.  'I  am  going  to  build  a  new  fence  around  the 
school  yard  and  cut  out  some  of  those  trees,  unless  you  forbid  me,'  said  he 
to  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  almost  before  they  knew  it,  those  much  needed 
improvements  were  completed."  We  take  the  above  from  one  of  our  ex- 
changes. Why  should  n't  he  build  a  new  fence  and  cut  out  the  trees  ?  We 
regret  to  see  the  skill  that  some  teachers  evince  in  determining  just  where 
their  duties  cease.  The  gate  is  off  the  hinges,  boards  are  missing  from  the  fence, 
the  outhouses  are  out  ot  repair,  panes  of  glass  are  missing  from  the  window,  and 
the  teacher  does  n't  attend  to  these  little  matters  because  "it  isn't  his  business." 
Suppose  that  he  should  be  kept  at  the  schoolhouse  a  few  evenings  until  six 
o'clock.  Suppose  that  he  should  spend  an  occasional  Saturday  in  "snugging"  up 
loose  ends !  He  is  not  hired  for  six  hours  a  day  and  five  days  a  week.  He  is 
hired  to  teach  the  school,  and  to  teach  it  well.  The  details  of  the  task  are  not 
"nominated  in  the  bond."  If  he  is  what  he  should  be,  he  will  devote  what- 
ever time  is  necessary  to  secure  success.  No  one  can  afford  lo  fail,  no  com- 
muntiy  is  so  unappreciative  as  to  fail  to  recognize  the  merit  of  a  teacher  whose 
heart  is  in  his  work. 

PERSONALS. 

Miss  Ada  Sisson  is  principal  of  the  Mason  schools;  she  has  two  assistants.  

The  Republicans|of  La  Salle  county  have  nominated  Supt.  Williams  to  be  his 

own  successor.  Mr.  A.  Coomer  is  the  principal  of  the  Piper  City  schools. 

 The  following  are'the  principals  of  graded  schools  in  Knox  county:  Altona, 

C.  M.  Branson;  Oneida,  T.  C.  Swafford;  Wataga,  H.  P.  Roberts;  Galesburg, 
M.  Andrews;  N.  Abingdon,  J.  S.  Huey ;  S.  Abingdon,  J.  B.  Strode;  Knox- 
villc,  J.   McClanahan ;  Maquon,  Russell  S.Hill;  Summit,  J.  D.French; 

Yates  City,  W.  L.  Steele;  St.  Augustine,  H.  L.  F.  Roberson.  T.  B.  Bird 

is  principal  of  the  Hoopeston  school.    He  has  five  assistants  and  two  hundred 

and  fifty  pupils.  The  Republicans  of  Champaign  county  have  nominated 

Capt.  S.  L.  Wilson  to  be  his  own  successor,  as  county  Supt.  The  Democrats 

have  nominated  G.  R.  Shawhan.    Both  are  excellent  men.  Dr.  T.  W. 

Lamb  is  princpal  of  the  Vermilion  High  School. 

NEWS. 

The  working-men  of  Rock  Island  county  have  adopted  as  the  ninth  plank 
of  their  platform,  "Common-school  text-books  uniform  throughout  the  slate." 

They  are  for  "reform."  The  supervisors  of  Vermilion  county  have  agreed 

to  let  the  County  Supt.  draw  ninety-six  dollars  a  quarter.  Why  will  they  be  so 

reckless  with  the  "dear  people's"  money.  They  have  a  new  school  house  at 

Monticello.  The  Effingham  Democrat  has  an  educational  column  conducted 

by  Supt  Scott.    School  visitation  is  abolished  in  Effingham  county.  What's 

the  use  of  having  these  officious  superintendents  "nosing"  around  any  way?  

Llurrah  for  De  Witt !  The  superintendent's  time  is  doubled.  Miss  Welch  is  a 
candidate  for  reelection.  We  have  not  until  now  had  any  report  of  the  Mari- 
on County  Institute,  which  was  held,  last  August,  at  Salem.  Through  the  kind- 


ness of  a  friend,  we  are  enabled  to  present  the  following  report .  The  Institute 
was  in  all  respects  a  decided  success.  Marion  county  is  about  half  the  size  of 
LaSalle  or  McLean,  yet  the  enroll  1  ent  reached  one  hundred  and  fiftyjand  the 
average  attendance  was  one  hundred  and  thirty.  The  spirit  was  admirable,  the 
weather  pleasant,  and  the  whole  session  thoroughly  enjoyable  Prof.  Hull.of 
the  Southern  Normal,  had  charge  of  arithmetic,  U.  S.  History,  Botany,  and 
School  Economy.  Prof.  Parkinson,  of  the  same  institution,  taught  Geography, 
Reading,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Zoology.  Dr.  Green,  of  Salem,  took  charge 
of  the  Physiology,  and  Mr.  Scovell  the  Grammar.  Supt.  Primmer  has  been 
nominated  by  the  Independents,  while  the  Democrats  have  nominated  Mr. 

John  B.  Abbott,  of  Alma.  On  the  Educational  display  at  the  Knox  county 

fair,  premiums  were  awarded  as  follows  :  Ungraded  schools — 1st  premium, 
Ontario,  E.  H.  Goldsmith  teacher ;  2d,  Cherry  Grove,  Leanna  Hague  teacher. 
Graded  schools,  primary  work — 1st,  Oneida;  2d,  Knoxville.  Grammar  de- 
partment—  lst,Oneida;  2d,  Yates  City.  High  School — 1st  Altona  ;  2d  Knox- 
ville. 

The  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Supt.  of  Schools  in  Bloomington  was  printed 
in  The  Pantagraph,  of  Sept.  10.  From  it  we  collect  the  following  facts  :  The 
school  year  consists  of  nine  months.  The  Board  is  composed  of  seven  members, 
the  president  being  Mr.  Jacob  Jacoby,  and  the  secretary  Miss  S.  E.  Raymond, 
the  superintendent.  The  charter,  under  which  the  schools  are  operated,  was 
granted  by  the  legislature  in  1 85  7.  The  attendance  at  that  time  was  about 
three  hundred,  and  five  teachers  were  employed.  Last  year  the  average  at- 
tendance was  2,294,  and  the  number  of  teachers  employed  was  fifty-seven. 
Can  any  other  city  in  the  state  show  a  more  rapid  advance  ?  The  first  estimate 
of  the  Board  called  for  a  tax  of  #12,000, — $10,000  for  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing, and  #2,000  for  the  support  of  the  schools.  The  Council  declined  to  order 
the  levy  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  be  "burdensome  and  very  oppress- 
ive." Mr.  Lincoln  was  employed  by  the  Board  to  carry  the  matter  into  the 
courts,  but  it  was  subsequently  amicably  adjusted.  The  first  superintendent 
was  Daniel  Wilkins,  who  was  elected  in  1858.  Since  that  time  there  have  been 
ten,  so  that  the  average  period  is  but  two  years.  Hon.  S.  M.  Etter  occupied 
the  position  four  years;  Mr.  Jno.  Gowdy,  now  of  Macomb,  four  years, 
and  Miss  Raymond  is  now  upon  her  fourth  year.  There  are  four  large  build- 
ings, besides  the  High  School  building,  which  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in 
the  state.  There  are,  also,  several  smaller  buildings,  one  of  which  is  just 
completed.  The  last  High  School  class  numbered  twenty- eight.  The  report 
is  deficient  in  financial  statements.  We  are  told  that  the  expense  per  capita, 
based  on  the  average  daily  attendance  and  not  including  interest,  is  #15.54. 
But  the  interest  on  the  indebtedness  should  be  included,  since  it  is  as  much 
a  part  of  the  running  expense  of  the  school  as  the  pay  of  teachers.  Neither 
can  we  determine  the  indebtedness  of  the  city  from  the  report.  The  Supt.  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  #1,500,  the  principal  of  the  High  School  #810,  and  the  ward 
principals  #675. 


Iowa. 

A number  of  prominent  educators  in  this  state  are  in  favor  of  making  the 
legal  age  at  which  children  may  enter  the  public  schools  six  years.  

The  following  was  adopted  by  the  Henry  County  Normal  Institute  : — "  Re- 
iolved,  That  in  the  death  of  the  venerable  and  devoted  instructor,  Prof.  S.  L. 
Howe,  the  cause  of  education  has  lost  a  most  zealous  and  valued  friend,  and 
that  in  his  decease  we  as  teachers  of  Henry  county  are  indeed  bereaved. 
That  after  30  years  of  active  labor  in  Henry  county  institutes  and  normal 
schools,  his  kind,  fatherly  face,  his  words  of  cheer  and  wisdom  are  truly  missed. 
That  in  his  life,  his  untiring  industry,  his  true  teacher's  spirit  of  self-sacrifie, 
his  devotion  to  truth  and  progress,  his  hatred  of  ignorance  and  oppression,  we 

have  an  example  worthy  of  our  emulation  and  our  gratitude.  Miss  C.  T. 

Dodd  is  endeavoring  to  organize  a  Kindergarten  school  in  Algona.  Miss 
Dodd  is  said  to  be  well  informed  in  Kindergarten  methods.  Judge  Ham- 
mond, dean  of  the  law  department,  Mr.  Pickard,  of  Chicago,  Dr.  Gregory,  of 
the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  Dr.  O.  M.  Spencer,  formerly  president  of 
the  University,  Dr.  Read,  and  Prest.  Bateman,  of  Knox  College,  are  all  spok- 
en of  for  the  presidency  of  the  Iowa  State  University.  There  seems  to  be  a 
general  feeling  that  the  position  ought  to  be  filled  by  an  Iowan,  if  the  right 

man  can  be  found.  Prof.  A.  N.  Osias,  principal  of  the  Des  Moines  High 

School,  and  Miss  McKenzic,  of  Iowa  City,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  Des 
Moines  High  School,  were  married  a  few  weeks  ago.    The  worthy  couple  have 

our  best  wishes.  The  Washington  public  schools  have  enrolled  588  pupils. 

There  are  1,074  children  in  the  town  of  school  age.  Prof.  N.  E.  Goldthwait 

conducted  the  Normal  Institute  at  Carroll  City.  The  McGregor  Lligh 

School  Literary  Society  furnishes  entertainments  which  are  well  attended  and 

appreciated.  The  graduates  of  the  Oskaloosa  High  School  have  organized 

an  Alumni  Association,  of  which  Miss  Katie  Palmer  is  President.  Mr.  J. 

B.  Jennings  is  principal  of  the  Gilman  schools.  Mr.  Micklejohn  has 

charge  of  the  Liscomb  schools.  Mr.  E.  P.  Rowell  directs  school  affairs  at 

State  Center.  Prof.  John  T.  Grawe  is  the  courteous,  gentlemanly,  and 

scholarly  principal  of  the  Bradford  Academy.    This  institution,  now  in  its 

twelfth  year,  fits  students  for  college,  and  teachers  for  their  work.  Rev.  A. 

L.  Frisbie,  of  Des  Moines,  is  delivering  his  lecture  entitled  "  A  Woman's  Vic- 
tory, or  the  Siege  of  Calais  "  in  different  parts  of  the|state.    It  is  a  poem, 

concerning  which  the  press  of  the  state  speak  very  favorably.  The  Keokuk 

Constitution  favors  Dr.  Read,  formerly  of  the  Ohio  and  Missouri  State  Univer- 
sities, for  president  of  the  Iowa  State  University.  Robt.  Farquharson,  son 

of  Dr.  Farquharson,  of  Davenport,  has  been  appointed  a  midshipman  in  the 
navy.  Clinton  has  a  free  reading-room.  The  Davenport  Library  Associ- 
ation is  soon  to  be  the  happy  owner  of  a  #10.000  building, — the  gift  ot  Mrs. 
Clarissa  Cook. 
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Minnesota. 


AT  a  special  school  meeting  held  at  Carver  it  was  voted  to  levy  a  tax  of 
$500  toward  creating  a  sinking  fund  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  new 

school  house.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Mr.  D.  Burt,  in  a 

letter  to  the  Winona  Republican,  says  that  women  are  not  eligible  to  the  office 
of  county  superintendent  of  schools,  and  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  vote 
for  superintendent  of  schools  at  a  general  election.    They  can  vote  for  officers 

in  their  own  district  and  also  at  any  school  meeting  of  their  own  district.  

Supt.  D.  Richards  says  the  following  good  words:  "I  shall,  at  the  examinations 
this  fall,  urge  all  the  teachers  of  the  county|  to  subscribe  for  some  educational 
journal,  and  will  be  ready_to  offer  the  Educational  Weekly  at  lowest  club 

rates."  Prof.  McConnell,  of  East  Minneapolis,  has  been  engaged  to  teach 

the  Orono  school  again  this  winter  at  $100  per  month.    He  taught  there  with 

great  satisfaction  to  the  district  last  winter.  At  the  meeting  for  organization 

of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Austin  Independent  District,  No.  27,  recently, 
the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year :  President — E.  P. 
Van  Valkenburgh.  Clerk — C.  H.  Davidson.  Treasurer — W.  T.  Wilkins. 
 Superintendent  Haven  was  at  Northfield  two  weeks  ago  pursuant  to  no- 
tice to  conduct  his  examination  of  applicants  for  teaching  credentials.  He  had 
a  fine  class  of  23  members,  most  of  whom  acquitted  themselves  with  credit, 
and  some  passed  an  uncommonly  good  examination.  Brother  Haven's  heart 
is  in  the  work,  and  this,  with  the  necessary  qualifications  which  he  possesses, 

is  the  needed  desideratum  for  a  successful  superintendent  of  education.  

Minneapolis  West  Division  admitted  to  her  public  schools  in  September 
3,064  pupils— an  increase  of  500  over  September  of  last  year. 


Ohio. 


THE  fifth  year  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Columbus, 
opened  Sept.  12  with  a  most  encouraging  prospect  for  the  coming  year. 
More  than  two-hundred  students  have  already  entered.  The  military  depart- 
ment of  the  college  is  groving  to  be  very  successful,  and  quite  popular  with  the 
students.  The  applications  for  excuse  from  duty  in  that  department  are  con- 
fined almost  exclusively  to  those  who  are  unfitted  by  physical  disability,  there 
being  one  single  case  of  excuse  on  account  of  "  conscientious  scruples."  In  a 
few  weeks  the  new  department  of  Mining  Engineering  and  Metallurgy  will  be 
opened  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  J.  E.  Church,  at  present  engaged  in  the 
Government  Survey  of  the  Comstock  Lode.  This  department  will  material- 
ly increase  the  efficiency  of  the  college.  The  first  class  from  the  college  will 
be  graduated  at  the  end  of  this  year,  consisting  of  five  young  men  who  will 
have  been  students  in  the  college  for  five  years. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Tyndall  Association,  which  is  composed  of  some 
of  the  ablest  scientists  of  the  country,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed 
unanimously  :  "  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Tyndall  Association, 
the  present  Head  of  the  Signal  Service  of  the  United  States  is  unfit  for  the  posi- 
tion which  he  holds,  in  that  he  controls  the  service  in  his  own  selfish  interests 
rather  than  in  those  of  meteorological  science ;  in  that  he  has  failed  to  make 
the  results  of  the  labors  of  the  service  accessible  to  the  scientific  men  of  the 
country  ;  in  that  he  refuses  to  aid  or  cooperate  with  disinterested  persons  in 
the  extension  and  improvement  of  the  service  ;  and  in  that  he  gives  his  atten- 
tion, in  the  location  of  stations,  to  the  climate  of  politics,  rather  than  to  the 
true  interests  of  meteorology.  Also  :  Resolved,  That  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try demand  his  removal  and  the  appointment  of  a  man  fitted  for  the  duties 
.  and  responsibilites  of  the  place." 

Reports  from  different  parts  of  Ohio  show  an  unusually  large  attendance  in 
both  public  and  private  schools.  Most  of  the  colleges  of  the  state  have  an  in- 
creased number  in  attendance.  The  enumeration  of  children  of  school  age, 
just  completed,  between  six  and  twenty-one  years,  in  Columbus,  is  14,209; 
the  population  49,381. 


Educational  News. 


CALIFORNIA. — Prof.  A.  L.  Mann's  majority  over  H.  N.  Bolander  for 
superintendent  of  common  schools  for  the  city  and  county  of  San  Fran- 
cisco was  3,645. 

Connecticut. — It  is  said  that  a  schoolma'am  in  Meriden  is  so  unpopular 
that  the  school  committee  was  requested  by  heads  of  families  to  dismiss  her. 
The  committee  refused,  and  all  the  children  have  been  withdrawn  from  the 
school.  The  teacher  goes  to  the  school-room  every  day,  stays  there  alone, 
and  draws  her  wages  regularly. 

Dakota. — Prof.  G.  E.  Culver,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Whitewater,  Wis.,  has  taken  charge  of  the  schools  at  Vermillion. 

Georgia. —  State  School  Commissioner  Orr  says :  "On  an  average  in  the 
state,  dividing  it  into  districts  five  miles  square,  there  are  ninety  white,  and 
seventy-five  colored.    In  1873  l^e  attendance  upon  the  public  schools  was 

83,000;  last  year,  186,000;  this  year  it  will  be  200,000."  Atlanta  renews 

the  proposition  to  donate  City  Hall  square  and  build  a  capitol  as  good  as  that 
in  Milledgeville,  if  the  city  is  selected  for  the  capital. 

Illinois. — The  educational  department  of  the  Milton  Beacon,  P.  H.  Har- 
ris, editor,  is  one  of  the  most  readable  to  be  found  among  the  county  papers. 
Mr.  Harris  handsomely  compliments  the  Weekly,  and  says  we  '  seriously 


misapprehended"  the  design  of  his  department  in  our  former  reference  to  it. 
He  now  says  (and  we  are  glad  to  record  it)  that  he  advises  teachers  to  sub- 
scribe for  all  the  educational  papers  which  they  can  afford  to  take;  and  promi- 
nent among  the  list  he  places  The  Educational  Weekly.  The  enroll- 
ment in  the  Rock  Island  public  schools  this  fall  is  larger  than  ever  before. 
They  are  under  the  management  of  an  able  superintendent,  whose  report  for 

last  month  shows  a  good  standing  in  attendance  and  punctuality.  G.  G. 

Alvord  is  at  work  on  his  sixth  year  as  principal  of  the  schools  at  Cairo.  Mrs. 
P.  A.  Taylor,  county  superintendent,  has  our  thanks  for  frequent  remittances 

for  subscriptions.  O.  M.  Crary  is  still  adding  to  his  fame  as  principal  at 

Lyndon.    This  is  his  eighth  year.  It  is  expected  that  an  examination  for 

state  certificates  will  be  held  at  Galesburg  near  the  close  of  the  present  school 
year.  Miss  West,  the  county  superintendent,  will  arrange  a  scheme  by  which 
applicants  may  take  up  the  topics  in  order,  all  taking  the  same  at  the  same 
time,  then  come  together  monthly  and  have  a  preliminary  examination  in  these 
branches.  She  will  prepare  such  questions  as  will  test  their  knowledge  of  the 
ground  gone  over,  and  after  marking  the  papers,  return  them,  that  each  may 
see  how  he  stands.  One  half  day  will  be  thus  employed,  and  the  other  half 
will  be  occupied  by  the  principals  by  instituting  a  quiz  class,  in  which  they 
will  question  each  other  on  the  branches  reviewed.  The  first  month's  work 
in  review  will  cover  the  subjects  of  orthography,  reading,  arithmetic,  and 
grammar.  The  first  examination  will  occur  the  last  Saturday  in  October,  and 
others  will  succeed  regularly  the  last  Saturday  of  each  month.  Miss  West  in- 
vites all  older  teachers  to  participate  in  these  examinations.  The  name  of 

Prof.  O.  E.  Haven,  superintendent  of  schools  at  Evanston,  is  mentioned 
quite  prominently  in  connection  with  the  nomination  for  county  superinteu 
dent  of  Cook  county.  Prof.  Haven  is  a  gentleman  of  fine  education,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Michigan.  His  experience  as  superintendent  of 
schools,  first  at  McGregor,  la.,  and  for  the  last  four  years  at  Evanston,  has  pe- 
culiarly fitted  him  for  the  position  of  superintendent  of  schools  in  this  county. 

Iowa. — The  State  Teachers'  Association  will  meet  during  the  holidays  at 

Cedar  Rapids.  VV.  A.  and  Anna  E.  Packer  have  opened  an  independent 

school  at  Farmington.  The  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Davenport 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  was  performed  by  the  officers  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Iowa  Masons.  S.  S.  Hunting  delivered  an  address  treating  of 
science  from  its  earliest  stage  until  the  present  time. 

Louisiana. — The  political  parties  are  at  loggerheads  in  New  Orleans  over 
the  question  of  text-books  in  the  public  schools.  Harpers'  publications  have 
been  ousted  and  Barnes'  put  in  their  place,  and  still  the  fight  goes  on,  as  a 
strong  influence  is  brought  to  introduce  southern  publications. 

Michigan. — The  Ann  Arbor  Courier  says:  "The  present  number  of  pu- 
pils in  the  High  School  is  353;  last  year  at  this  time  it  was  312,  being  an  in- 
crease of  41.  Of  this  number  40  are  non-residents.  It  was  supposed  that 
there  would  be  sufficient  room  to  hear  all  classes,  but  at  the  present  time  every 
room  and  the  chapel  is  occupied  all  day  long,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  two 
classes  recite  out  of  school  hours."  Victor  P.  Collier,  Regent  of  the  Uni- 
versity, has  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  Gov.  Croswell  has  appoint- 
ed Rev.  Dr.  George  Duffield,  of  Lansing,  to  fill  the  vacancy.  R.  A.  Beal, 

of  Ann  Arbor,  is  making  stirring  speeches  throughout  the  state,  denouncing 
Judge  Huntington  for  his  adverse  decision  in  the  Rose-Douglass  suit,  and 
planning  for  an  extra  session  of  the  legislature  next  winter  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  his  impeachment.    He  is  enthusiastically  sustained  by  the  people. 

Minnesota. — Supt.  R.  W.  Richards,  of  Blue  Earth  City,  thus  defines  his 
position  on  the  state  text-book  question  :  "I.  We  have  been  paying  too  much 
for  text  books.  2.  A  Publishers'  Board  of  Trade,  fixing  a  retail  price  of  books, 
was  the  cause  of  the  exorbitant  price.  3.  The  Merrill  Law  offered  books 
at  less  than  one  half  of  the  former  prices.  4.  The  Publishers'  Board  of  Trade 
was  broken  up  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  law,  so  that  all  school  books  are  sold 
at  lower  figures  than  before  its  passage.  5.  The  law  secures  a  state  uniformity 
for  fifteen  years,  and  puts  out  of  issue  all  further  change  of  text-books  in 
schools.  6.  The  objectionable  features  of  the  law  are  the  manner  in  which 
the  books  are  paid  for,  and  the  general  working  machinery  of  the  law.  7. 
After  endeavoring  to  give  every  one  a  fair  explanation  of  the  condition  of 
affairs,  my  position  is,  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  people.  If  the  people  want 
to  change,  I  shall  serve  them  by  ordering  the  books,  when  a  requisition  has 
been  made  by  the  proper  authority." 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  a  circular  issued  by  the  State  Superintendent, 
under  date  of  Sept.  17.  There  are  no  school  moneys  in  county  treasuries  out 
of  which  they  can  pay  themselves  for  books  "forwarded  to  the  county  auditor" 
and  sent  by  him  into  districts.  Counties  must  wait  for  payment  from  the  re- 
sults of  sales  under  the  following  conditions.  While  the  estimates  of  clerks  draw 
books  enough  at  one  time  to  last  a  year,  payment  by  clerks  to  district  treasur- 
ers is  n.ade  only  quarterly.  The  result  of  the  last  quarter's  sales  cannot  be 
had  until  one  year  from  the  time  books  are  sent  into  districts.  District  treas- 
urers are  not  required  to  pay  such  money  to  either  county  or  state.  In  order 
to  collect  it,  counties  will  have  to  adopt  measures  the  stringency  of  which  will 
depend  upon  the  character  of  the  treasurer  in  each  instance,  there  being  no 
bonds  in  the  case.  Hence,  counties  cannot  rely  on  collected  proceeds  of 
sales  in  districts  for  payment  to  the  st?te,  without  a  delay  of  at  least  a  year, 
and  some  provision  for  losses  certain  to  occur  in  many  districts.  For  these 
reasons  it  is  suggested  that  district  clerks  and  county  superintendents  of 
schools  ordering  books  should  confer  with  their  boards  of  county  commision- 
ers.  If  books  are  ordered  without  their  knowledge,  there  may  be  trouble,  since 
upon  them  the  law  devolves  the  duty  of  making  provision  for  payment.  See 
Sec.  7.  It  is  also  suggested  that  the  unofficial  estimates  asked  of  clerks  by  the 
contractor,  as  he  says  that  he  may  know  how  many  books  "should  be  prepared" 
may  be  considerably  in  excess  of  the  official  requisitions  that  he  may  reeive 
through  the  channel  authorized  by  the  law.  An  assumption  that  books  prepared 
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upon  such  unofficial  guesses  will  be  taken  might  be  unwarranted.  The  com- 
mission as  awhole  has  accepted  Sherwood's  Common  School  Speller  ;  Colton's 
Geographies,  two  books ;  and  Quackenbos'  American  History.  A  majority  of  the 
commission  has  accepted  Quackenbos'  Grammar,  twc  books,  and  Quackenbos' 
Arithmetics,  three  books.  A  series  of  Readers  will  soon  be  laid  before  the 
commission  and  probably  accepted ;  books  not  now  in  use  in  the  slate.  On  re- 
ceiving this  circular,  county  superintendents  are  requested  to  confer  with  their 
boards  of  county  commissioners,  and  to  inform  this  office  at  once  how  many 

blanks  they  desire  for  the  clerks'  estimates  of  books  wanted.  See  Sec.  4.  

Rev.  Geo.  C.  Tanner,  A.  M.,  superintendent  of  schools  for  Steele  county,  in- 
structs a  teachers'  class  in  Minnesota  Academy  located  at  Owatonna. 

In  the  Minnesota  department  of  the  Weekly  of  Sept.  27,  appeared  the 
statement  that  "  the  City  School  Board  of  Faribault,  at  their  last  meeting,  deci- 
ded against  reengaging  Prof.  McNaughton  as  school  superintendent  for  anoth- 
er year  by  a  vote  of  three  to  two."  The  actual  facts  are  that  Prof.  McNaughton 
was  elected  Superintendent  of  the  schools  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  on  June  4, 
and  accepted  the  position  on  the  6th  of  the  same  month.  This  was  more  than 
a  month  before  the  alleged  action  of  the  Faribault  board  noted  above.  The 
latter  board  were  well  aware  of  these  facts,  and  their  action  was  about  as  con- 
sistent as  the  reputed  voting  of  the  Long  Island  Democrats  for  Andrew  Jack- 
son for  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  old  veteran  had  ceased  to  be  president  ! 
Prof.  McNaughton  is  one  of  the  most  able  educators  in  the  West,  and  the 
Faribault  school  board  will  look  far  and  long  before  they  will  find  his  supe- 
rior as  a  superintendent. 

Missouri. — In  ordering  The  Practical  Teacher,  Supt.  J.  M.  White,  of 
Carrollton,  hits  the  point  when  he  says:  "Practical  men  appreciate  practical 
suggestions."  His  letter  informs  us  that  there  are  651  pupils  enrolled  in  his 
schools.    This  can  scarcely  be  excelled  in  a  town  of  only  2,300  population. 

Nebraska. — State  University  opened  Oct.  2.  Prof.  Church  is  to  be  absent 
studying  in  Europe,  the  Board  generously  paying  him  half  his  salary  during 

his  absence.  The  fall  institute  campaign  opened  Oct.  2,  in  Clay  county. 

The  State  Superintendent  has  made  engagements  to  assist  a  part  or  all  the 
week  at  the  following  institutes:  Clay  county,  Oct.  2  to  5;'  Thayer  county, 
Oct.  18,  19;  Nelson  county,  Oct.  22  to  27  ;  Butler  county,  Nov.  12  to  16; 

Buffalo  county,  Nov.  26  to  29.  The  Normal  School  at  Peru  opens  with  a 

large  attendance.  Prof.  W.  W.  Jones  continues  in  charge  of  the  Lincoln 

schools,  which  open  with  increased  attendance.  Supt.  John  H.  Mocket  has 

just  closed  a  successful  institute  at  West  Point.  The  summer  normal  insti- 
tutes held  at  Pawnee  City  (6  weeks)  and  Lincoln  (4  weeks)  were  highly  suc- 
cessful.   The  prospect  is  that  a  number  of  these  schools  will  be  held  in  1878. 

New  York. — Public  evening  free  schools  for  both  sexes  have  been  opened 
in  New  York  City.  No  persons  are  admitted  whose  age  or  avocation  is  not  such 
as  to  forbid  their  altending  the  day  schools,  and  all  are  required  to  be  recom- 
mended by  respectable  residents  in  their  own  wards.  It  is  expected  that  the 
average  number  of  pupils  attending  will  reach  8,000.  Particular  attention 
will  be  paid  to  instruction  in  penmanship  and  arithmetic. 

Virginia. — The  public  schools  of  Richmond  ate  full  to  overflowing.  The 
enrollment  of  pupils  is  greater  by  1,500  than  it  has  ever  been  at  a  correspond- 
ing period  of  the  session,  and  five  or  six  hundred  have  been  turned  away  for 
want  of  accommodations.  The  present  enrollment  reaches  about  5,900.  The 
course  of  study  has  been  so  changed  that  only  ten  years  are  required  to  com- 
plete the  whole. 

Wisconsin. — A.  W.  Smith,  of  Wauwatosa,  writes  that  the  people  of  his 
village  have  reorganized  their  school,  under  the  Free  High  School  Law. 
— ■ — A.  R.  Ames,  the  present  incumbent,  has  been  nominated  by  the  Re- 
publicans of  the  First  District  of  Dane  county,  as  candidate  for  superinten- 
dent of  schools.    His  election  is  beyond  doubt.  Hosea  Barnes  makes 

the  educational  column  of  the  Kenosha  Telegraph  lively  with  personal  items. 
 Oliver  Arey,  formerly  President  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  White- 
water, is  principal  of  one  of  the  public  schools  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  A  recent 

visit  to  the  Whitewater  Normal  School  satisfied  us  that  a  revolution  has  been 
effected  there,  not  only  in  name  but  in  reality.  The  seven  new  members  of 
the  faculty  are  all  teachers  of  first  class  qualifications,  and  a  more  interesting 

exhibition  of  good  teaching  it  has  seldom  been  our  privilege  to  enjoy.  

Miss  F.  W.  Lewis,  for  the  last  three  years  assistant  teacher  in  the  Beloit  High 
School,  has  been  compelled  by  ill  health  to  resign  her  position  and  rest  for  a 
year.  On  the  occasion  of  her  taking  leave  of  the  school,  a  magnificent  copy  of 
Dore's  Gallery,  valued  at  575,  was  presented  to  Miss  Lewis  as  a  token  of  the 
appreciation  of  her  services.  Miss  Martha  E.  Hazard,  late  principal  of  the 
Advanced  Grammar  Department,  takes  Miss  Lewis'  place,  and  Miss  McMurdo 
lakes  Miss  Hazard's  place.  Miss  Mary  E.  King,  for  the  last  five  years  a 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Beloit,  died  Sept.  28,  after  a  brief  illness,  of 
typhoid  fever.  She  was  very  highly  esteemed.  She  was  buried  on  Sunday, 
the  30th.  The  Board  of  Education,  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  and  Miss 

King's  former  pupils  followed  her  remains  to  their  last  resting-place.  Mr. 

W.  D.  Parker,  of  Watertown,  has  been  nominated  for  county  superintendent 

of  schools  for  Jefferson  county.  Frank  H.  King  is  engaged  in  completing 

the  special  work  of  the  geological  survey,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state, 
under  the  appointment  of  State  Geologist  Chaniberlin.    This  is  the  work 

on  which  Prof.  Strong  was  engaged  when  he  met  his  untimely  death.  

Supt.  Tracy  has  been  renominated  by  the  Republicans  01  the  east  district  of 
Rock  county. — Governor  Ludington  has  appointed  E.  W.  Keyes  member  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  in  place  of  Geo.  H.  Paul,  whose  term  of 
office  has  just  expired. 

The  Colleges. — The  freshman  class  at  Ann  Arbor  contains  140  students. 
Owing  to  the  change  to  a  nine  months'  course  in  the  Medical  College,  the 
number  of  new  students  in  that  Department  is  not  as  large  as  usual.  The  num- 
ber in  the  Law  Department  is  about  the  same  as  last  year.  Yale  College 


will  shortly  come  into  the  possession  of  the  largest  gift  which  it  has  received 
in  along  time.    Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Street,  who  died  on  the  23d  of  August,  left 

to  the  college  bequests  to  the  value  of  about  $20,000.  New  students  at 

Cornell  number  150;  Union,  59  ;  Tufts,  34.  At  Tufts  College,  seven 
hours  per  week  of  elective  studies  are  allowed  the  senior  class,  and  two  hours 
per  week  to  the  juniors.  The  attendance  at  Chicago  University  is  lar- 
ger than  ever  before,  numbering  170  at  the  present  time.  The  name  of 

President  Chadbourne,  of  Williams  College,  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 

the  governorship  of  Massachusetts.  Oxford  University  has  about  the  same 

number  of  under-graduates  as  Harvard,  1,300,  but  her  income  is  $1,000,000, 

and  her  library  contains  over  500,000  volumes.  There  are  350  students  at 

Vassar,  475  at  Princeton.  The  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineerrng,  at 

Dartmouth,  has  made  additional  requirements  for  admission.  A  graduate  of 
the  Chandler  scientific  department,  which  is  a  school  of  four  years'  thor  ough 
course,  must  pass  a  rigid  examination,  and  the  graduate  of  the  academical  de- 
partment must  spend  one  year  in  the  scientific  department  before  entering  the 
Thayer  School.  President  I.  W.  Andrews  has  been  connected  with  Mari- 
etta College  since  1838 — until  1855  as  professor  of  mathematics,  and  since  then 

as  president.  There  are  25  members  in  the  freshman  class  at  Knox  College, 

Galesburg,  111.  -Rev.  James  A.  Duncan,  D.  D.,  President  of  Randolph 

Macon  College,  died  at  Ashland,  September  24,  aged  forty-sevenjyears. 


Publish  ers'  Notes. 

'RICE  of  the  Weekly  to  all  subscribers  till  Jan.  1,  1878,  33 

cents. 


The  Practical  Teacher.— The  name  selected  for  our  new  monthly  seems 
to  be  a  very  popular  one.  There  is  so  much  that  is  not  practical  in  the  educa- 
tional journals,  that  the  live  teacher  is  looking  for  something  better  than  can  be 
found  elsewhere,  when  The  Practical  Teacher  comes  to  him.  We  be- 
lieve he  will  find  it.  Perfection  will  not  be  reached  in  the  first  number. 
We  believe  in  growth.  The  universal  testimony  of  our  subscribers  is  that  the 
Weekly  has  improved  from  the  beginning.  But  it  is  to  be  very  much  bettter 
than  it  is  yet.  And  so  we  intend  to  commence  well  with  the  Teacher,  and 
go  on  to  better,  and  aim  soon  to  reach  best.  Only  a  few  will  care  to  take  both 
journals,  as  the  contents  of  the  Teacher  will  be  made  up  almost  entirely 
from  the  Weekly,  but  there  are  so  many  teachers  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
for  the  Weekly,  and  who  want  only  those  portions  of  it  which  will  render 
them  immediate  assistance  in  their  school  work,  that  we  have  entered  upon 
this  monthly  publication  chiefly  to  meet  their  wants.  We  shall  aim  to  make 
it  largely  supplement  the  normal  school  and  the  institute,  if  it  does  not,  indeed, 
surpass  them  in  real  value  as  a  means  of  training  and  preparation  for  teaching. 
Please  send  us  the  names  of  such  as  would  like  to  recieve  the  first  number. 
And  if  any  county  superintendents  or  principals  ol  schools  would  like  to  place 
extra  copies  in  the  hands  of  their  teachers  or  older  pupils,  we  will  gladly  mail 
them.    Send  us  your  address. 

— We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  a  short  series  of  articles  from  the  pen  of 
Supt.  H.  F.  Harrington,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  on  the  later  methods  of 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  as  compared  with  those  of  a  half-century  ago. 
Supt.  Harrington  is  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  intelligent  of  the  writers 
on  educational  topics,  and  his  articles  will  be  not  only  intelligent,  but  crisp 
and  practical.  We  venture  to  quote  from  a  recent  letter  one  paragraph  relat- 
ing to  the  Weekly  : 

"  The  Weekly  is  the  best  educational  magazine  that  comes  under  my  ob- 
servation. You  have  made  your  initial  promises  good,  and  I  trust  are  reaping 
a  corresponding  reward." 

We  are  glad  to  note  the  expression  of  such  views  from  prominent  New 
England  educators.  They  are  evidence  that  our  efforts  to  publish  a  first-class 
educational  weekly  are  appreciated  in  the  Eastern  states  as  well  as  the  West- 
ern. Prof.  H.  B.  Buckham,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  will  also  continue  to  write  on  School  Economy,  taking  up  next  the 
subject  of  Records.  His  articles  on  Tardiness  have  been  read  with  great  in- 
terest. 

Wanted. — A  gentleman  of  culture,  and  of  successful  experience  in  teaching, 
may  learn  of  an  opportunity  to  take  an  interest  in  a  flourishing  private  acade- 
my by  addressing  J.  G.  H.  of  this  office.  The  opportunity  is  a  rare  one,  and 
a  rate  man  is  sought. 

—Back  numbers  of  the  Weekly,  from  one  to  twenty  inclusive,  will  be 
furnished  for  five  cents  each.  All  published  since  No.  20,  ten  cents  each.  If 
notice  is  sent  us  of  a  missing  number  immediately  on  receipt  of  the  next  num- 
ber, we  will  re-mail  it  free.    Always  give  the  number  of  the  paper,  not  the  date. 

— Supt.  R.  I.  Hamilton,  of  Madison  county,  Ind.,  expresses  the  sentiment  of 
many  of  our  correspondents  when  he  says  of  The  Practical  Teacher  :  "  Its 
name  sounds  well ;  its  editor  is  practical  (  witness  the  Weekly  and  "  Teacher's 
Hand  Book  ")  ;  it  is  needed,  and  I  hope  it  may  meet  with  abundant  success  if 
it  prove  to  be  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect." 

—The  only  sure  way  to  get  the  first  number  of  The  Practical  Teacher  is 
to  send  us  a  postal  card  asking  for  it.  We  want  all  who  are  interested  to  do 
this,  as  the  extra  numbers  will  be  sent  to  those  who  are  not  subscribers  to  the 
Weekly,  unless  we  receive  your  invitation. 

— Renew  your  su!  scription  now,  while  rates  are  low.  After  January  I  the 
clubbing  rates  will  be  raised  to  $2.25  and  $2.00  for  a  year,  and  $1-35  and 
I.20  for  six  months. 
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PUBLISHERS. 


JV Books !     Cheap    Books ! 

GOOD  BOOKS! 

A.  H.  ENGLISH  &  CO., 

PITTSBURGH,  PA., 
Publish  the  following  new  and  approved  text-books  : 

Osgood's  American  Readers, 

Osgood's  American  Spellers, 

Goff's  Arithmetics — complete  in  two  books, 
Hartley's  Wessons  in  Language , 

Lee  and  Hartley's  Grammar, 

Burtt's  Grammars,  Ac,  &c. 

Address — 

J.  N.  HUNT,  Rock  Island. 
M.  BABCOCK,  D.  F.  BALPH, 

St.  Louis.  [pa]  Council  Bluffs. 

PRANG  &>  CO., 

Art  and  Educational  Publishers, 

47  Franklin  Street,  BOSTON, 

Publishers  of  the  system  of  Industrial  Drawing  prepared 
for  public  schools  by  Prof.  Walter  Smith,  general  supervisor 
of  Drawing  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  and  State  Direc- 
tor of  Art  Education  in  Massachusetts. 

This  course  of  instruction  in  drawing  has  been  introduced 
nto  nearly  all  the  leading  cities  of  the  country,  and  it  is  the 
only  course  of  instruction  in  this  country  which  can  show 
definite  and  practical  results  of  a  satisfactory  nature,  as  fol- 
lowing from  its  use. 

In  the  Western  States  it  has  been  introduced  with  marked 
success  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Indianapolis 
Minneapolis,  Columbus,  Toledo,  Fort  Wayne,  &c. 

The  American  Drawing  Models  for  the  use  of  commo 
schools,  drawing  classes,  and  schools  of  art  and  science. 

Drawing  Materials. 

Prang's  Natural  History  Series.  For  schools  and  fam- 
ilies. Animals  and  plants  represented  in  their  natural  coJ 
ors,  and  arranged  for  instruction  with  object-lessons. 

Western  Agents :  [hy] 


L. 


HADLEY  BROS.  &  CO.,  Chicago. 

SHELDON  &  COMPANY, 
^  NEW  YORK, 

Publish  the  following  new  and  attractive  School  Books  : 
Ciney's  Arithmetics, 

(A  full  Common  School  Course  in  two  books 
Olney's  Algebras  and  Higher  Mathematics, 
Patterson1  s  Spellers, 
Cotton's  New  Geographies, 
Shaw's  English  Literature, 
Lossing's  Outline  of  U.  S.  History, 
Hooker's  New  Physiology , 
Alden's  Science  of  Government, 
Haven's  and  Waylana"s  Intellectual  and  Moral 

Philosophies, 
Keetet's  French  Course,  &c. 

Introductory  prices  greatly  reduced.    For  terms  address 

WESTERN  AGENCY  OF  SHELDON  &  COMPANY, 
117  State  Street,  Chicago,  111.  [ph] 


rj^HE  BOSTON  JOURNAL  OF  CHEMISTRY 
_/      says  of  Hutchison's  Physiology  and  Hygiene: 

"This  book  is  one  of  the  very  few  school-books  on 
these  subjects  which  can  be  unconditionally  recommended. 
It  is  accurate,  free  from  needless  technicalities,  and  judi- 
cious in  the  practical  advice  it  gives  on  Hygi  jnic  topics. 
The  illustrations  are  excellent,  and  the  book  is  well  printed 
and  bound." 

This  book  is  used  in  such  advanced  educational  institu- 
tions as  Massachusetts  State  Agricultural  College,  Dart- 
mouth College,  Iowa  State  University,  Iowa  Agricultural 
College,  Beloit  College,  University  of  Kentucky,  etc.,  etc.; 
in  High  Schools,  like  the  Boston  (nine  in  number),  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  in  hundreds  of  others  ; 
also  in  hundreds  of  schools  of  lower  grade. 

The  volume  is  fully  illustrated,  and  is  attractively  bound, 
300  pages,  i2mo.  Net  price,  $1.08.  A  copy  will  be  sent  to 
Teachers  for  examination  on  receipt  of  75  cents.  Very  lib- 
eral terms  for  first  introduction. 

Published  by  CLARK  &  MAYNARD, 

[tfj  5  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


PUBLISHERS. 


GEO.  SHERWOOD. 


W1LLARD  WOODAKD. 


Geo.  Sherwood  &  Co., 

130  Adams  Street,  CHICAGO, 
Would  call  attention  to  their  publications  : 

Analytical  Readers  and  Spellers, 

A  Standard  Series  that  always  gives  satisfaction. 

Model  Chromo  Readers,  Four  Book  Series, 

Choice  selections  and  beautiful  illustrations.  No  man  would 
buy  any  other  Readers  for  his  own  children. 

Charts  to  Accompany  Analytical  and  Model 
Readers. 

Belfield's  Graded  Examples,  Model  Arithmetics. 

Two  Book  and  Three  Book  Series.  Systematic  in  plan  and 
practical. 

Boltwood 's  Grammar. 

Drew 's  Book-keeping  and  Blanks. 

Sherwood's  Writing  Spelters, 

Retailing  at  5  cts.,  8  cts.,  and  10  cts.  Cheaper  than  blank 
paper. 

Babbittonian  Penmanship 

and  many  other  works  useful  to  schools. 

Send  for  circulars.   [ph] 

O  WPER  THWAIT  6°  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA 

NEW  EDITIONS  FOR  1877. 
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part,  a  full  Glossary  of  the  technical  terms  contained  in  it, 
and  also  contains  a  full  "Nomenclator"  or  account  of  the 
derivations  of  the  scientific  names  applied  to  our  animals, 
and  that  this  is  a  very  important  feature,  every  teacher  in 
Zoology  will  recognize  at  once.  The  work  contains  des- 
criptions of  817  species,  representing  116  families,  and  to 
obtain  descriptions  of  all  these  one  would  have  to  wander 
through  nearly  a  thousand  dollars  worth  of  books. 

We  also  keep  a  full  stock  of  all  Text-books  in  use,  and  in- 
vite correspondence. 
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School,  Church  and  Hall  Furniture. 

New  and  desirable  improvements  in  school  desks. 

Sherwood  School 


F^trnit^t,re  Co., 


H. 


199  &  201  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 
4S"Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  price-list.  

C.  KOCH, 

ARCHITECl  AND  SUPERINTENDENT 
School  Architecture  a  Specialty. 

Corner  Wisconsin  Street  and  Broadway, 
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'HT'HE  NEW  EDUCATION.    Monthly.    Devoted  to 
I      Kindergarten  Culture  and  Hygiene  in  Home  and 
School.  Edit  ,W.  N.  Hailmann.    50  cents  p.  ann. 
Pubs.,  Hailmann  &  Dcerflinger,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  [hn] 

Tl  ff  ENEELYS'  BELLS, for  Churches,  etc.,  known  to 
/[//     the  public  since   1826,  are   made  only  at  "  THE 
MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDERY,"  West  Troy, 
I  N.Y.  New  Patent  Mountings.  Catalogues  free.  No  agencies 
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Editorial. 


IN  a  series  of  observations  on  the  defects  of  our  common  school 
system  heretofore  offered  in  these  columns,  it  has  been  shown 
that  such  defects  refer  specifically,  first,  to  the  personnel,  and 
secondly,  to  the  organization  of  the  system.  The  defects  of  the 
first  class  refer  to  the  incompetency  of  teachers,  the  incompetency 
of  school  officers,  and  the  indifference  of  the  people.  The  reme- 
dy for  these  defects  has  been  shown  to  be  a  great  extension  of  the 
means  for  the  better  preparation  of  teachers,  including  normal 
schools,  the  general  diffusion  of  a  sound  educational  literature,and 
the  proper  organization  and  wise  management  of  teachers'  insti- 
tutes, with  the  multiplication  of  educational  associations  and  other 
agencies  for  professional  improvement.  It  is  highly  important  that 
a  knowledge,both  of  the  defects  and  their  remedies  should  become 
universal.  The  cause  of  education  seriously  suffers  from  ill-advised 
and  ill-considered  legislation, and  this  style  of  legislation  grows  out 
of  popular  ignorance  of  the  necessities  of  a  thorough,  comprehen- 
sive, and  effective  school  system.  Hence,  leaders  of  opinion  upon 
educational  subjects  are  indispensable.  There  is  need  of  a  large 
class  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  highly  educated,  professionally 
trained,  and  entirely  competent  to  inform  and  guide  public  sen- 
timent in  every  thing  that  relates  to  education,  to  schools,  and 
school  systems.  What  class  can  be  more  capable  of,  or  better 
adapted  to  this  leadership  than  that  which  is  set  apart  for  the 
■work  of  public  instruction  ?  In  short,  what  class  is  so  well  fitted 
to  guide  and  teach  as  that  whose  business  it  is  to  teach,  if  properly 
Prepared  ? 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  the  defects  in  the  organization  of 
the  system  as  the  second  branch  of  the  discussion.  It  is  amazing 
that  a  subject  so  vitally  important  does  not  receive  more  atten- 
tion both  from  educators  and  educational  journals.  Referring 
especially  to  the  country  schools,  it  is  safe  to  affirm  that  no  very 
material  improvement  can  be  made  in  their  efficiency  until  a 
radical  change  is  effected  in  their  organization  as  a  system.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  these  schools  are  by  far  the  weakest  and 


most  unsatisfactory  in  the  results  produced,  of  any  under  the  care 
of  the  state.  They  have  no  well-planned  course  of  study.  They 
are  ungraded  and  unclassified.  They  are  open  but  a  few  months  in 
a  year.  The  attendance  upon  them  is  irregular.  The  teachers  em- 
ployed in  them  are  too  generally  young,  inexperienced, untrained, 
and  incompetent.  They  are  too  frequently  changed.  The  school 
houses  in  many  cases  are  badly  located,  ill-arranged,  ill-furnished, 
ill-ventilated,  and  poorly  equipped  with  the  material  aids  to  in- 
struction. There  are  too  many  petty  districts  and  too  many 
school  officers  who  are  poorly  fitted  for  their  duties.  Bad  judg- 
ment is  exercised  in  the  employment  of  teachers,  the  price  being 
deemed  of  more  importance  than  the  quality.  Their  records  are 
loosely  and  inaccurately  kept, and  thus  the  school  statistics  which 
form  the  basis  of  our  legislation  for  education  are  uncertain  and 
to  a  considerable  extent  untrustworthy  and  valueless. 

These  evils  result  primarily  from  the  subdivision  of  the  ter- 
ritory into  so  many  small  districts  each  independent  and  dis- 
tinct in  the  management  of  its  local  affairs.  The  districts  are 
constantly  changing  their  boundaries.  Disputes  are  perpetu- 
ally arising,  and  harmony  of  action  is  greatly  disturbed.  As 
an  inevitable  consequence  of  so  many  adverse  circumstances, 
the  schools  are  poorly  taught,  the  children  are  poorly  educated, 
and  slip-shod,  slothful,  and  superficial  habits  are  formed  that  are 
fatal  to  success  in  after  life,  and  destructive  of  those  tendencies 
that  are  so  essential  to  the  existence,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of 
a  well-ordered,  self-governing  community.  It  is  the  simple  truth 
to  affirm  that  the  education  of  the  masses  of  the  people  in  this  coun- 
try is  behind  the  demands  of  the  age.  This  is  a  fact  attested  by 
common  observation.  The  progess  of  discovery  and  invention  has 
so  far  complicated  our  industrial,  social,  and  political  relations 
that  large  masses  of  our  people  are  unequal  to  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  as  men  and  as  citizens.  In  other  words,  our  material 
and  political  progress  has  outgrown  our  educational  progress. 
The  schools  of  the  people,  especially  outside  of  the  larger  towns 
and  cities,  are  unequal  to  the  emergencies  of  the  present  situa- 
tion.   They  must  be  reorganized  and  reformed. 

But  what  is  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  renovation  ?  Ob- 
viously, the  abandonment  of  the  petty  district  system.  Obvious- 
ly, the  consolidation  and  concentration  of  effort  looking  to  a 
proper  gradation  of  the  schools  and  a  wiser  division  of  skilled 
labor  adapted  to  the  different  grades.  The  township  should  be  as- 
sumed as  the  unit  of  the  school  system.  The  districts  should  be 
consolidated.  The  multitude  of  district  officers  should  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  schools  of  the  town  should  be  organized 
upon  principles  analogous  to  those  which  prevail  in  cities.  A 
single  school  board,  limited  to  the  smallest  practicable  number, 
is  all  that  is  needed  for  a  whole  town.  Such  a  board,  composed 
of  intelligent  and  capable  persons,  is  far  more  useful  and  efficient 
than  the  multitudes  that  now  make  up  the  district  officials.  With 
such  a  board  it  will  be  possible  properly  to  locate,  and  in  a 
measure  to  grade  the  schools,  the  lower  grades  being  located  in 
the  different  neigborhoods  with  a  central  higher  school  for  the 
more  advanced  pupils.  Teachers  could  and  would  be  selected 
with  more  impartiality  and  with  greater  reference  to  their 
qualifications.  Better  salaries  would  be  paid.  The  weaker 
schools  would  be  strengthened.  A  definite  course  of  study  would 
be  adopted  and  a  better  quality  of  teaching  secured.  District 
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quarrels  would  be  known  no  more,and  the  instability  arising  from 
a  perpetual  change  of  boundaries  would  cease.  Indeed, it  is  unnec- 
essary to  enumerate  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  from  a 
change  so  salutary  and  sensible  as  the  township  plan  has  proved 
itself  to  be. 

The  system  here  proposed  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  It  is 
already  in  operation  in  several  states  and  the  evidence  of  its  su- 
periority admits  of  no  doubt.  The  subject  should  engage  the 
earnest  and  persistent  attention  of  educators  and  of  educational 
journals.  It  should  be  discussed  in  the  newspapers,  in  the  edu- 
cational conventions  and  the  school  district  meetings,  until  the 
people  become  thoroughly  informed  as  to  its  importance,  and 
thoroughly  in  favor  of  a  change  that  promises  such  results  in  the 
direction  of  a  better  training  and  preparation  of  their  children 
for  the  work  of  life.  There  are  other  topics  connected  with  the 
organization  of  the  public  schools  yet  to  be  considered.  But  the 
township  movement  we  believe  to  be  fundamental  and  hence  we 
urge  as  the  first  step  in  direction  of  a  reform  that  is  imperatively 
demanded. 

We  observe  that  several  of  our  exchanges  continue  to  speak 
of  the  National  Educational  Association  as  the  "National  Teach- 
ers' Association."  The  latter  title  of  the  organization  having 
been  abandoned  several  years  ago  and  the  former  having  been 
substituted,  some  confusion  and  no  little  embarrassment  might 
be  prevented  if  the  present  legal  designation  could  be  adhered 
to  by  those  who  have  occasion  to  speak  of  the  Association.  We 
say  legal  designation,  because  we  assume  that  the  committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose  has  secured  its  incorporation  under 
the  laws  of  Ohio.  While  referring  to  this  subject  we  venture  to 
express  the  hope  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be 
held  at  Philadelphia.  The  reasons  for  the  choice  are  numerous 
and  strong,  prominent  among  which  is  the  assurance  of  respon- 
sible men  in  the  Keystone  State  that  at  least  one  thousand  will 
be  added  to  its  membership  in  case  Philadelphia  be  selected. 
Such  an  increase  of  members  would  place  the  finances  of  the 
Association  on  a  solid  foundation  and  enable  it  to  carry  forward 
its  great  work  without  embarrassment.  Again,  the  Association 
was  organized  in  Philadelphia  in  1857,  and  it  will  attain  its  ma- 
jority next  year.  Its  meetings  never  having  yet  been  held  twice 
in  one  place,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  peculiar  propriety  in  go- 
ing back  to  Philadelphia  before  repeating  a  session  at  St  Louis 
or  any  other  point.    We  vote  for  Philadelphia. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  information  from  Mr.  L.  Kumlein,  of  the 
Howgate  preliminary  Arctic  expedition,  to  August  20.  The  ex- 
pedition was  at  that  date  off  the  coast  of  Labrador  north  of 
Belle  Isle,  and  would  go  into  winter  quarters  within  two  or 
three  weeks.  Mr.  Kumlein  is  very  successful  in  collecting  birds, 
fishes,  seaweeds,  etc.  At  the  time  of  writing  he  had  secured 
several  fine  specimens  of  rare  birds.  He  is  warmly  seconded  in 
his  efforts  by  the  officers  of  the  vessel  and  particularly  by  Cap- 
tain Tyson,  who  is  an  excellent  marksman.  These  advices  were 
brought  by  a  Scotch  vessel  on  a  return  voyage  which  was  fallen 
in  with  at  the  time  and  place  mentioned,  the  letters  coming  by 
way  of  Greenock,  Scotland.  The  father  of  Mr.  Kumlein  resides 
on  lake  Koshkonong,  Wis.,  and  is  himself  an  enthusiastic  natu- 
ralist, having  recently  made  a  fine  collection  of  the  birds  of  Wis- 
consin for  each  of  the  four  normal  schools  of  that  state.  The 
officers  and  men  of  the  expedition  expect  to  spend  the  winter  on 
the  vessel. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCPILE.— III. 

THE  considerations  presented  in  the  former  articles  of  this  se- 
ries must  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  an  efficient  high  school 
in  any  community  cannot  but  exert  a  very  marked  influence  in 
the  promotion  of  general  intelligence  and  of  higher  views  of  the 
relations  of  man  to  man  and  of  man  to  the  forces  of  nature,  and 
that  this  influence,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  must  reach  every 
grade  and  condition  of  society. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  respect  accorded  to  every  man 
and  woman  of  culture  and  high  purpose,  and  of  the  universally 
recognized  benefits  resulting  to  society  from  the  very  presence 
of  such  persons,  a  recognition  that  is  manifested  by  the  efforts 
to  secure  them  as  citizens,  and  the  universally  expressed  regret  at 
their  departure  from  any  community.  Such  people  do  not  pos- 
sess a  social  value  merely,  they  have  even  a  money  value  which 
can  not  be  expressed  by  any  system  of  notation.  Now  an  insti- 
tution for  higher  education  operates  in  a  two-fold  way  to  multi- 
ply the  number  of  such  in  any  community.  First,  it  attracts  men 
and  women  of  this  class  from  abroad;  and  second,  it  raises  them 
up  at  home.  Within  the  sphere  of  its  work,  no  institution  is  so 
efficient  in  this  regard  as  the  high  school ;  and  for  this  reason 
among  others,  being  free  to  all,  it  gathers  in  the  best  minds 
from  all  grades  and  conditions.  Let  the  opportunities  for  higher 
education  be  limited  to  the  wealthy,  and,  as  is  well  known  by  all 
persons  at  all  conversant  with  the  inside  workings  of  high  schools, 
by  far  the  better  half  of  the  material  is  gone. 

There  are  other  considerations  bearing  upon  this  question 
which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  average  age  of  pupils 
entering  the  high  school  is  fourteen  years  and  nine  months.  It 
is  therefore  at  this  age  that  our  children  would  cease  to  derive  ben  - 
efit  from  the  system  of  public  instruction,  if  the  high  school  were 
to  be  cut  off,  and,  as  has  already  been  stated,  a  majority  of  the 
pupils  now  in  our  high  schools  would  cease  at  that  age  to  attend 
school  altogether. 

It  will  probably  be  admitted  that  no  period  of  a  young  person's 
life  is  more  critical  in  its  bearing  upon  his  future  than  that  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fifteen  and  ninteen,  the  period  covered  by  the 
high  school  course.  It  is  exceedingly  important,  not  only  to 
the  young  people  themselves,  but  to  the  public,  that  during  this 
critical — this  formative  period  of  life — they  be  kept  well  employ- 
ed at  some  earnest  work.  It  is  from  the  ranks  of  idle  youths  that 
the  dangerous  classes  of  our  cities  are  receiving  constant  recruits. 

There  are  two  potent  reasons  for  this.  First,  it  is  the  period 
during  which  our  present  system  of  industries  and  social  organ- 
ization does  not  afford  remunerative  employment  to  many. 

Second,  it  is  the  transition  period  from  childhood  through 
youth  to  manhood.  It  is  the  period  during  which  tastes  and 
judgments  take  definite  forms.  It  is  the  period  during  which 
most  persons  substantially  decide  whether  they  will  serve  God  or 
the  devil,  whether  they  will  be  pillars  or  burdens  to  society, 
whether  they  will  be  honorable  citizens  or  prey  upon  the  best  in- 
terests of  their  fellow-men. 

Who  are  the  youth  that  excite  grave  anxiety  and  even  alarm 
in  the  minds  of  all  good  citizens?  Are  they  the  hundreds  who 
are  gathered  from  year  to  year  in  our  high  schools,  or  are  they 
the  young  loafers  who  hang  around  places  of  low  resort  by 
day  and  prowl  about  the  streets  at  night?  Rather  than  turn  out 
the  few  hundred  that  are  now  being  trained  to  habits  of  close 
application,  and  in  whose  minds  we  are  trying  to  instil  high  no- 
tions of  responsibility  and  indebtedness  to  the  world  in  which  they 
live,  ought  we  not  to  draw  in,  if  by  any  means  we  can,  the  crowd 
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of  idlers  who  are  being  educated  now  at  their  own  expense,  to  be 
sure,  but  of  whom  many  will  have  to  be  educated  over  again  at 
the  expense  of  the  state  ?  (How  many,  it  remains  for  time  and 
the  courts  to  determine). 

The  logic  of  the  case  is  this  :  The  state  having  undertaken  to 
educate  its  children  as  a  measure  for  the  public  welfare,  can  not 
safely  nor  fairly  lay  down  the  burden,  if  burden  it  should  be  called, 
until  the  period  of  average  unripeness  is  passed. 

The  pupil  should  have  at  home  and  at  the  public  cost,  culture — 
the  best  it  is  possible  to  give — at  least  until  he  can  go  alone, 
which  is  not  before  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen. 

The  fact  that  all,  and  not  even  the  majority,  can  at  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  thus  afforded  does  not  change 
the  obligation  of  society  to  those  who  can  do  so,  since  it  is  not 
so  much  an  obligation  to  the  individuals  as  to  society  itself. 

In  times  of  financial  depression  there  is  even  more  than  ordi- 
nary need  for  good  schools.  It  is  extremely  difficult  at  most  times 
and  especially  in  hard  times  to  find  employment  fcr  young  per- 
sons of  the  age  under  consideration.  Without  school  privileges 
this  would  be  a  period  of  enforced  idleness.  Hard  times,  as  a 
rule,  increase  the  patronage  of  secondary  schools, ^while  times  of 
commercial  activity  have  the  opposite  effect,  on  account  of  the 
numerous  avenues  to  prospective  wealth  that  stand  seductively 
open  to  young  men. 

The  question  whether  Latin  is  a  legitimate  part  of  the  public 
school  c  ourse,  or  whether  the  higher  mathematics  ought  to  be 
taught,  or  whether  it  was  "  the  original  idea"  that  pupils  should 
be  educated  as  scientists  or  artists  at  public  expense,  is  altogether 
irrelevent  to  this  discussion. 

Let  it  first  be  decided  at  what  average  age  the  American  youth 
should  be  cut  adrift  and  left  to  paddle  his  own  canoe  ;  let  it  be 
determined  whether  the  state  will  give  him  schooling  for  four, 
eight,  twelve,  or  more  years,  and  then  let  us  form  our  curricluum 
upon  psychological  grounds  with  no  other  thought  in  viewthan  that 
our  course  of  study  shall  leave  the  pupil,  at  whatever  time  he 
takes  his  departure,  with  the  best  possible  mental  development 
that  can  be  attained  within  the  time. 

If  we  can  do  for  him  better,  intellectually  and  morally,  by 
teaching  him  Latin,  let  him  have  Latin  by  all  means.  It  will 
cost  no  more  to  teach  him  that  than  it  will  to  teach  him  any 
thing  of  less  educational  value.  If  we  can,  on  the  other  hand, 
benefit  him  more  by  leaving  out  Latin,  why,  then,  leave  it  out. 
And  so  with  every  other  subject.  The  discussion  of  courses  of 
study  belongs  not  to  politics  but  to  pedagogy. 

The  question  as  to  what  studies  are  adapted  to  produce  the  best 
mental  development  is  one  which  has  commanded  the  attention 
of  the  ablest  thinkers  of  the  world.  While  there  is  some  diver- 
sity of  opinion,  by  far  the  greater  weight  of  it  favors  substantially 
such  a  course  as  is  now  embraced  with  great  unanimity  by  our 
high  schools  and  universities  ;  a  course  in  which  there  is  a  some- 
what nearly  equal  distribution  of  timeamongjthe  three  great  depart- 
ments of  human  thought,  viz:  mathmatics,  language,  and  science. 
All  schools  of  eminence  except  the  purely  technical  embrace  all 
these  in  their  regular  courses,  allowing  more  and  more  scope 
from  year  to  year  to  the  natural  tastes  and  mental  aptitudes  of 
the  students.  J.  B.  Roberts. 

We  have  made  a  change  in  the  order  of  making  up  the  Weekly 
so  that  we  can  publish  later  state  news  and  give  more  room  to 
"Practical  Hints  and  Exercises,"  which  seems  to  be  a  popular 
department  of  the  paper. 
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Contributions. 

ASTRONOMICAL  GEOGRAPHY.— VI. 


Prof.  Easterday,  Carthage  College,  111. 

THE  most  striking  phenomenon  resulting  from  the  earth's  rotation  has  not 
yet  been  discussed.  This  is  the  regular  alternation  of  day  and  night.  The 
sun,  which  "throws  into  the  shade"  all  other  lights,  either  natural  or  artificial, 
constantly  illuminates  one-half  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  ever-spinning 
earth  metes  out  its  surface  toward  the  east  from  darkness  into  light,  and  from 
light  again  into  darkness,  and  thus  each  location  upon  this  surface  has  its 
appointment  of  day  and  night. 

It  is  easily  appreciated  how  the  real  rotation  of  the  earth  from  west  to  east 
causes  the  sun  to  appear  to  move  majestically  around  from  east  to  west.  The 
far  distant  sun,  at  all  times  sending  his  rays  perpendicularly  upon  some  point 
of  the  earth's  surface,  sheds  his  influence  upon  all  parts  of  the  surface  distant 
from  this  point  not  more  than  cp  degrees.  That  one,  then,  who  has  the  sun 
in  his  zenith,  is  located  precisely  in  the  center  of  the  illuminated  half  of  the 
globe.  If,  now,  the  sun  be  directly  above  a  point  in  the  equator,  it  will  shine 
precisely  to  the  poles.  One-half  of  each  parallel  of  latitude  will  be  in  light, 
and  the  other  half  in  darkness.  The  days  and  nights  must,  at  that  time,  in  all 
parts  of  the  earth,  be  equal  in  length  and  at  all  points  upon  the  same  meridian 
the  sun  will  rise  or  set  at  the  same  instant  of  time. 

The  lines  of  vision  of  all  observers  of  the  rising  or  the  setting  sun  from 
such  meridian,  being  tangent  to  their  respective  parallels  of  latitude  and  per- 
pendicular to  the  meridian,  must  be  parallel.  To  all,  then,  the  sun  rises  pre- 
cisely in  the  east  and  sets  in  the  west.  To  an  observer  at  the  equator  it  will 
be  in  the  zenith  at  noon,  and  90  degrees  below  all  points  of  the  horizon  at 
midnight.  To  one  located  at  the  north  pole,  the  sun  would  constantly  be  90 
degrees  from  the  zenith,  ever  moving  in  the  horizon  from  left  to  right.  Should 
this  observer  move  from  the  pole  toward  the  sun,  the  sun  to  him  would  be 
above  the  horizon  in  the  south.  Should  he  move  from  the  pole  and  directly 
from  she  sun,  it  would  be  below  the  horizon  in  the  the  north.  Should  he  move 
10  degrees  from  the  pole,  the  sun  to  him  would  rise  precisely  in  the  east  and 
set  in  the  west;  it  would  be  10  degrees  above  the  southern  point  of  the  horizon 
at  noon,  and  10  degrees  below  the  northern  point  of  the  horizon  at  midnight. 
Should  he  move  50  degrees  from  the  pole  to  latitude  40  degrees  north,  the 
sun  at  noon  would  be  50  degrees  above  the  southern  point  of  the  horizon, 
and  50  degrees  below  the  northern  point  of  the  horizon  at  midnight,  rising  in 
the  east  and  setting  in  the  west.    The  prevailing  law  is  simple. 

If  the  sun  be  directly  above  a  point  in  latitude  10  degrees  north,  having 
itself  therefore,  a  declination  of  10  degrees  north,  the  previous  result  will  be 
modified.  The  distance  of  the  sun  above  the  southern  point  of  the  horizon 
will  be  10  degrees  more,  and  the  distance  of  the  sun  below  the  northern 
point  of  the  horizon  at  midnight  will  be  10  degrees  less.  Thus,  the  observer 
on  the  equator  finds  the  sun  90  degrees  increased  by  10  degrees  from  the 
southern  point  of  the  horizon  at  noon,  and  90  degrees  diminished  by  10  de- 
grees below  the  northern  point  at  midnight.  The  observer  on  latitude  40 
degrees  north  finds  the  sun  50  degrees  increased  by  10  degrees  above  at  noon, 
and  50  degrees  diminished  by  10  degrees  below  at  midnight.  The  observer 
on  latitude  80  degrees  north  sees  it  10  decrees  increased  by  10  degrees  at 
noon,  and  10  degrees  diminishend  by  10  degrees  below,  or  precisely  in  the 
horizon,  at  midnight.  The  observer  at  the  pole  sees  the  sun  o  degrees  in- 
creased by  10  degrees  at  his  adopted  noon,  and  o  degrees  diminshed  by  10 
degrees  below,  or  10  degrees  above  athis  corresponding  midnight.  In  the  last 
case  the  sun  of  course  keeps  a  constant  distance  from  the  horizon. 

If  the  sun  be  directly  above  a  point  in  latitude  10  degrees  south,  having  a 
declination  of  10  degrees  south,  the  declination  must  be  substracted  where 
before  it  was  added,  and  added  where  before  it  was  subtracted. 

If  the  observer  be  located  on  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  above  discussion 
would  hold,  provided  the  words  north  and  south  should  exchange  places,  and 
also  the  words  northern  and  southern. 
The  following  rules  are  then  deduced : 

To  find  the  altitude  of  the  sun  at  noon.  Take  the  distance  in  degrees  from 
the  observer  to  the  nearest  pole ;  and  to  this  add  the  sun's  declination,  if  the 
latitude  and  the  declination  are  both  north  or  both  south,  or  from  it  subtract 
the  declination,  if  one  is  north  and  the  other  south. 

To  find  the  distance  of  the  sun  below  the  nearest  point  of  the  horizon  at 
midnight.  Take  the  distance  in  degrees  from  the  observer  to  the  nearest 
pole;  and  from  this  subtract  the  sun's  declination,  if  the  latitude  and  the  de- 
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clination  are  both  north  or  both  south,  or  to  it  add  the  declination,  if  one  is 
north  and  the  other  south. 

If  the  observer  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  first  rule  will  give  the 
distance  of  the  sun  from  the  southern  point  of  the  horizon,  and  conversely ; 
the  second  rule  will  give  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  northern  point  of 
the  horizon,  and  conversely. 

A  result  of  more  than  90  degrees  from  any  point  of  the  horizon  signifies 
as  well  a  distance  from  the  opposite  point  of  the  horizon  equal  to  180  degrees 
diminished  by  the  result. 

A  negative  result  signifies  the  same  positive  distance  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

It  is  readily  seen  that,  when  the  sun  has  north  declination,  it  rises  north 
of  east  and  sets  north  of  west  to  all  observers ;  and  when  it  has  south 
declination,  it  rises  south  of  east  and  sets  south  of  west  to  all  observers. 
It  is  also  apparent  that  it  is  only  when  the  sun's  declination  is  zero  that 
each  parallel  is  divided  equally  into  light  and  shade,  and  that  the  days  and 
nights  are  equal  all  over  the  earth.  Whatever  be  the  declination  of  the  sun, 
the  days  and  nights  at  the  equator  are  always  equal.  If  the  declination  of  the 
sun  be  north,  more  than  half  of  each  parallel  of  latitude  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere is  in  the  light,  and  the  days  are  longer  than  the  nights  ;  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  southern  hemisphere  less  than  half  of  each  parallel  of  lati- 
ude  is  in  the  light,  and  the  days  are  shorter  than  the  nights.  If  the  declina- 
tion be  south,  the  reverse  of  this  must  hold.  It  is  apparent,  also,  that,  when 
the  declination  is  north,  summer  reigns  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and 
winter  in  the  southern  ;  and  that  when  the  declinatoin  is  south  winter  flees 
to  the  north  and  summer  to  the  south.  Still  further,  when  the  sun's  declina- 
tion is  north,  there  is  a  zone  whose  center  is  the  north  pole,  and  whose  radius 
is  equal  to  the  declination,  all  of  which  is  illuminated  by  the  sun,  and  a  cor- 
responding and  equal  one  at  the  south  pole  completely  in  the  dark. 

A  fact  easily  recognized  is  that  the  sun  constantly  and  gradually  changes  in 
declination,  ever  swinging  back  and  forth  between  the  points  23^  degrees 
north  and  23^  degrees  south.  From  what  has  been  previously  stated,  then, 
it  is  seen  that  our  great  luminary  is  liable  to  send  his  rays  perpendicularly 
upon  any  point  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  whose  latitude  does  not  exceed  23^ 
degrees.  This  surface  is  called  the  Torrid  Zone,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  on  south  by  the  Tropic  of  Capricon.  When  the 
sun  has  its  greatest  northern  declination,  and  is  shining  perpendicularly  upon 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  it  is  shining  beyond  the  north  pole  completely  illumina- 
ting a  zone  whose  boundary  is  23^  degrees  from  the  north  pole.  This  sur- 
face is  called  the  North  Frigid  Zone,  and  its  bounding  line  is  called  the 
Arctic  Circle.  The  zone  at  the  south  pole,  all  of  which  is,  at  this  same  time, 
in  darkness,  is  known  as  the  South  Frigid  Zone,  and  its  bounding  line  is 
called  the  Antarctic  Circle.  When  the  North  Frigid  Zone  is  completely  in  the 
darkness,  the  South  Frigid  Zone  is  completely  in  the  light.  The  surface  of  the 
earth  between  the  North  Frigid  and  the  Torrid  Zones  is  known  as  the  North 
Temperate  Zone,  and  that  between  the  South  Frigid  and  the  Torrid  Zones  is 
known  as  the  South  Temperate  Zone. 

The  earth's  motion  around  the  sun.  It  now  remains  to  be  noticed  by  what 
simple  natural  process  the  change  in  declination  is  effected.  This  brings  us 
clearly  to  a  consideration  of  the  second  special  motion  of  the  earth.  The 
arguments  by  which  to  prove  that  the  earth  does  not  of  necessity  each  year 
revolve  around  the  sun  at  a  distance  from  it  of  about  ninety-five  millions  of 
miles  are  most  conclusive.  A  presentation  of  these  evidences  in  this  connec- 
tion is  not  deemed  desirable.  To  suppose  the  earth  to  have  such  motion,  and 
to  suppose  the  axis  of  the  earth  to  be  inclined  23^  degrees  from  a  perpendic- 
ular to  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit,  and  ever  to  remain  parallel  to  any  and 
every  position  held  by  it,  is  fully  to  account  for  all  the  varied  changes  in  the 
declination  of  the  sun,  and  all  the  accompanying  phenomena  of  the  seasons. 
When  the  earth  occupies  a  position  in  its  orbit  in  which  the  north  pole,  compared 
with  the  south  pole,  is  nearest  possible  to  the  sun,  the  sun  is  in  the  summer 
solstice  and  has  a  declination  of  23^  degrees  north,  and  it  is  summer  in  the 
north.  As  the  earth  moves  onward  in  her  course  during  the  following  quar- 
ter of  a  year,  the  axis  remaining  parallel  to  itself,  the  poles  become  more  and 
more  nearly  equally  distant  from  the  sun,  until  the  plane  of  the  equator  is  car- 
ried into  the  sun.  The  sun  now  appears  to  cross  the  equinoctial,  the  point  of 
instersection  being  called  the  autumnal  equinox.  In  the  next  quarter  of  the 
year  the  sun's  declination  increases  toward  the  south,  the  poles  again  becoming 
most  unequally  distant  from  the  sun,  the  north  pole  now  being  the  more  re- 
mote. The  sun  is  now  in  the  winter  solstice,  winter  reigning  in  the  northern 
hemisphere.  The  next  quarter  of  the  year  brings  the  plane  of  the  equartor 
back  to  the  sun,  and  the  sun  appears  in  the  vernal  equinox.    The  last  quarter 


of  the  year  brings  us  to  the  place  of  starting,  with  the  sun  again  in  the  sum- 
mer colstice.  Without  the  least  delay  the  earth  again  begins  her  ample  round, 
moving  bodily  with  a  velocity  of  about  1000  miles  a  minute,  and  the  seasons 
come  and  go. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  to  a  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  equator  determines  and  fixes  the  distance  of  the  Tropics  from 
the  equator,  and  the  Arctic  Circles  from  the  poles.  Were  this  inclination 
greater,  the  Torrid  and  Frigid  Zones  would  be  greater,  and  the  Temperate 
Zones  correspondingly  less. 


A  RECENT  UTTERANCE  ON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

AT  the  Annual  session  of  the  Rock  River  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  church, 
recently  held  at  Princeton,  111.,  Dr.  C.  H.  Fowler,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Christian  Advocate,  spoke,  according  to  previous  announcement,  upon 
the  subject  of  Education.  Considering  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  official 
position  of  the  speaker,  who  is  designated  by  the  authority  of  the  denomination 
to  fill  the  most  influential  place  in  the  church,  his  words  ought  to  be  carefully 
noted,  and  to  be  generally  read  by  all  who  are  interested  in  our  public  schools. 

The  ex-president  of  the  Northwestern  University  stated  emphatically  that 
the  state  has  no  right  to  educate  beyond  the  primary  branches.  "  High 
schools  tax  the  poor  man  to  educate  the  children  of  the  rich."  "The  state  uni- 
versities are  supported  by  lands  stolen  from  the  working-men  of  the  country." 
"  The  state  cannot  leach  and  has  no  right  to  teach  morality." 

The  remedy  is,  of  course,  all  higher  education  should  be  given  in  denomi- 
national schools.  With  equal  emphasis  the  speaker  affirmed  that  Methodists 
should  send  their  children  to  Methodist  schools,  Baptists  to  Baptist  schools, 
and  so  on  through  the  whole  range  of  sects. 

In  view  of  such  statements  made  before  a  body  of  175  clergymen,  some  of 
whom  applauded  his  most  emphatic  utterances  given  above,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  ultra  Roman  Catholics  in  their  attacks  upon  the  public  schools  are 
about  to  receive  powerful  reinforcements  from  an  unexpected  source.  If  this 
doctrine  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Methodist  church  to-day,  the  sooner  it  is  openly 
avowed  the  better.  But  if  Dr.  Fowler  has  spoken  unadvisedly,  and  is  not 
endorsed  by  his  brethren,  let  them  speak  to  him  a  few  words  that  he  will  lay 
to  heart.  H.  L.  B. 


SELECTIONS. 

THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  committee  of  the  National  Educational  Association  has  waited  on  the 
President  and  presented,  according  to  instructions,  certain  resolutions  of 
the  Association.  The  committee  consisted  of  Prof.  Newell,  of  Maryland,  and 
Regent  Bowman,  of  the  University  of  Kentucky.  They  were  accompanied  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  (Gen.  Eaton),  Col.  Smith,  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  education  in  Washington,  Judge  Tibbetts,  and  Superintendent  Wil- 
son, of  Washington  city.  In  presenting  the  resolutions,  Prof.  Newell  remarked 
that  one  of  the  main  objects  was  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  President  in 
behalf  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The  Bureau  had  been  established  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  educators  of  the  country,  and  had  fully  met  their  views,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  it  was  crippled  by  the  want  of  suitable  office-rooms,  and  by  an 
appropriation  altogether  inadequate  for  the  requirements  of  the  service. 

No  opposition  to  the  Bureau  existed  anywhere,  unless  it  might  be  on  the  part 
of  those  who  suspected  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  was  the  entering  wedge 
for  the  introduction  of  Federal  influence  into  the  management  of  state  educa- 
tional institutions.  Of  such  intention  the  committee  had  fto  knowledge,  and 
with  such  a  scheme  they  had  no  sympathy.  The  promise  of  the  Bureau  was 
simply  to  collect,  arrange,  and  diffuse  useful  educational  information;  and  if 
this  necessary  work  were  not  performed  by  the  Bureau  there  was  no  other 
agency  by  which  the  work  could  be  done.  The  President  in  reply  expressed 
his  sympathy  with  the  views  and  desires  of  the  Association,  and  the  committee 
retired  to  pay  their  respects  to  Secretary  Schurz,  by  whom  also  they  were 
cordially  received. — National  Republican. 

A  JOLLY  BOY  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 
Bangs  sends  us  the  following  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  a  Cambridge  boy 
who  is  up  in  the  country  :  "Billy,  why  do  n't  you  write  me  a  letter  ?  I  am 
having  a  bully  time  but  I  have  to  go  round  on  crotches,  for  a  hoss  rake  felj 
off  a  hay  mow  on  to  me  and  spraint  my  legs.  A  boy  from  Charlestown 
named  Hookey  boards  where  I  do,  an  me  an  him  go  round  together  and 
have  a  good  time.  We  catch  frogs  down  in  the  brook  and  throw  em  through 
the  winders  on  to  the  table  and  scare  the  boarders  when  they  eat ;  there  aint  no 
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policeman  here  and  you  bet  'tis  fun  to  tie  papers  on  to  a  hog  and  set  em  a  fire 
and  here  em  squeal.  Mr.  Smith  was  awful  mad.  I  was  awful  sick  last  week, 
and  I  have  wore  out  four  pair  of  pants  since  I  have  been  here.  When  I  left 
home  I  forgot  to  let  my  rabbits  out,  and  I  wish  you  would  go  into  my  back- 
yard and  let  em  out  but  I  gues  they  are  dead  now  and  if  they  are  you  may  have 
em  rabbits  can't  live  three  weeks  without  nothin'  to  eat  if  they  can  they  are  tuff. 
I  have  got  three  turkles  and  a  crow  and  a  lot  of  things  I  shall  bring  home  in 
my  trung  if  my  mother  don't  find  it  out.  My  mother  says  I  fret  her  to  death, 
and  says  she  never  '1  let  me  go  into  the  country  with  her  again.  I  can't  write 
any  more  for  me  and  some  more  fellers  is  goin  down  in  the  pasture  and 
throw  stones  at  some  calves.  Hookey  broke  out  a  lot  of  glass  in  the  school 
house  and  his  mother  paid  $10." — Boston  Globe. 


THE  DECAY  OF  LANGUAGES. 

As  time  goes  on  the  languages  spoken  in  the  world  will  steadily  grow 
fewer.  Three  hundred  years  ago  Cornish  was  beginning  to  disappear  as  a 
spoken  language,  and  a  similar  fate  is  now  being  experienced  by  the  Breton, 
in  many  respects  a  kindred  dialect.  A  Breton  sailor  told  a  traveler  that  three 
generations  of  his  family  were  alive — his  father,  who  spoke  only  Breton ; 
himself,  who  spoke  French  and  Breton,  and  his  son,  who  spoke  only  French. 
So  in  Ireland  every  year  the  number  of  those  speaking  Irish  decreases. 
Twelve  years  ago  a  tourist  in  Kerry  met  a  well-dressed  young  man  of  the 
farmer  class  on  a  country  road,  of  whom  he  asked  some  questions,  which  were 
answered  very  politely,  but  very  little  to  the  point.  At  length  he  said  :  "Truth 
is,  sir,  I  can  speak  very  little  English."  Asking  some  well-to-do  peasant 
women  in  Clare  for  some  milk,  they  made  signs  for  him  to  wait,  and  called  a 
man  who  interpreted.  The  rising  generation,  however,  nearly  all  speak  En- 
glish except  some  on  the  wild  Alantic  washed  islands.  In  the  Isle  of  Man 
it  is  as  described  in  Breton.  The  Welsh,  however,  stick  to  their  vernacular,  and 
when  you  get  into  a  rural  district  in  a  country  not  contiguous  to  the  English 
border,  you  might  almost  as  well  be  in  Russia.  A  famous  English  Judge, 
who  on  one  occasion  observed,  "There  is  a  degree  of  cunning  and  duplicity 
revealed  in  the  conduct  of  this  case  such  as  is,  I  regret  to  say,  not  uncommon 
in  the  principality,"  used  to  aver  that  the  Welsh  stuck  to  their  vernacular  in 
great  measure  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice. — N.  Y.  Sun. 


A  NEW  MAIL  CAR. 
A  new  and  improved  mail  car  has  just  been  completed  by  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  Railroad  Company  for  use  on  their  road.  It  is 
fifty  feet  in  length,  and  has  twelve  wheels,  carried  under  two  patented 
trucks.  It  is  fitted  with  Miller  platforms  and  the  improved  Westinghouse 
automatic  air-brake.  The  principal  improvements  are,  first,  the  increased 
space  given  ;  second,  the  new  arrangement  of  the  mail  bags  whereby  the 
distribution  is  facilitated,  and  third,  the  increased  light  and  superior  accom- 
modation for  the  distributing  clerks.  In  the  old  cars  the  papers  were  distributed 
into  a  semi-circular  case,  which  occupied  a  full  half  of  the  car  and  admitted 
light  from  one  side  only.  Now  the  bags  are  carried  on  iron  racks  and  rest  on 
the  floor,  while  the  letters  are  sorted  into  pigeon-holes  at  one  end  of  the  car.  It 
is  estimated  that  fully  50  per  cent  more  mad  matter  can  be  handled  under  the 
new  arrangement  within  a  given  time  than  was  possible  in  the  old  cars,  and 
that  the  clerks  can  attend  to  this  extra  business  with  less  trouble  than  they 
formerly  could.  A  second  car  will  be  completed  within  the  next  two  weeks 
the  cost  of  the  two  being  less  than  $10,000.  —  Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 


Kindergarten  Department. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

YOUR  admirable  editorial  of  September  27  encourages  me  to  address  you 
on  the  subject  of  the  great  and  radical  reform  of  education,  initiated  by 
Frobel's  Kindergarten,  kept  strictly  according  to  his  idea,  and  in  his  way; 
which  allows  the  teachers  such  a  wise  freedom  in  the  application  of  the  idea 
as  can  only  be  ensured  by  study  of  this  last  great  master  in  the  art  of  arts. 

Frobel's  reform  is,  in  a  certain  subtle  sense,  revolutionary,  but  still  it  is  a 
conservative  reform,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  propose  to  alter  any  school 
which  may  come  after  it  in  the  forms  of  its  methods  and  discipline  ;  but  to 
underlie  them  with  three  or  four  years'  culture  of  the  child's  powers  of  sense, 
manifestation,  and  observation,  by  means  of  a  discipline  of  love,  trust,  hope, 
and  generous  confidence,  as  shall  really  "keep  the  heart  to  the  issues  of  life," 


and  educate  the  will  to  self-direction,  self-government,  and  the  production  of 
forms  transient  and  permanent;  and  so  foreclose  mischief's  idle  caprice  in  an 
ever-increasing  measure. 

Frobel's  first  principle  is  that  human  will  is  irrefragable,  and  must  be  pre  - 
served  self-respecting,  by  being  employed  and  addressed  reasonably  and  gen- 
erously,  instead  of  repressed  or  coerced  arbitrarily.  But  he  recognizes  none 
the  less  that  it  can  be  perverted  and  exasperated  to  the  creation  of  evil  from 
earliest  years;  and  often  is  so  perverted  and  exasperated,  by  the  ignorance  of 
mothers  and  the  carelessness  of  early  teachers ;  and  therefore  here  must  be  the 
pressure  of  reform;  and  special  culture  for  kindergartners  and  mothers  is  the 
most  important  thing  for  all  educators  to  secure. 

An  American  Frobel  Union  has  been  formed, during  the  last  summer,  which 
has  had  three  meetings  in  Boston ;  and  guaranteed  Lee  and  Shepard  of  that 
city  in  the  publication  of  "Reminiscences  of  Frobel,  by  the  Baroness  Maren- 
holtz-Bulow,"  author  of  Education  by  Work  according  to  Frobel's  principle 
(which  was  translated  by  Mrs.  Horace  Mann,  and  privately  printed  and  to  be 
had  of  its  patron  Rudolphus  Bingham,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  post-paid  for  $1.00). 

"The  Reminiscences"  is  mailed  to  any  address  for  $1.50,  and  contains  con- 
versations of  Frobel  with  Diesterweg,  Varnhagen,  von  Ense,  and  other  great 
thinkers  of  his  time,  reported  by  the  Baroness,  who  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  discovered  Frobel,  and  who  first  brought  him  in  contact  with  those 
who  could  appreciate  him,  and  who  uniformly  decided,  after  hearing  him  talk 
or  seeing  him  work,  that  he  made  an  advance  on  all  his  greatest  predecessors, 
by  taking  up  the  child  in  the  irresponsible  era  of  its  instinctive  activities,  and 
sympathetically  directing  them  into  formation  and  production,  without  inter- 
rupting the  childish  freedom  of  play,  but  merely  perfecting  it. 

The  publication  of  this  book  is  timely ;  for  it  suggests  the  momentous  con- 
sequences of  superficial  people's  getting  hold  of  the  mere  form  of  the  kinder- 
garten occupations,  with  no  profound  knowledge  of  infant  psychology,  or 
the  ground  principles  of  morality,  religion,  and  art.  Every  attempt  at  a  so- 
called  kindergarten  that  does  not  succeed  in  preparing  children  for  school, 
is  a  serious  injury  to  the  cause  of  this  reform.  "The  corruption  of  the  best  is 
the  worst." 

The  American  Frobel  Union  is  an  earnest  attempt  by  those  who  have  stud- 
ied Frobel's  system  most  profoundly,  to  discredit  ignorant  attempts  and  pre- 
tended improvements,  of  which  there  are  many,  especially — though  not  ex- 
clusively— in  America.  The  members  feel  sure  that  if  the  American  people 
can  have  a  fair  chance  to  know  the  system  of  Frobel  in  the  purity  of  its  idea 
and  form,  as  it  came  from  the  master,  who  did  not  proclaim  it  till  after  thirty 
years  of  earnest  experiment,  they  would  adopt  it.  The  only  striking  proof  we 
can  at  present  point  to  is  at  St.  Louis,  where  a  faithful  experimenter,  and  ex- 
pounder Miss  S.  E.  Blow,  by  four  years  of  concentrated  effort,  one  for  her 
own  preparation,  and  three  of  practical  kindergartening,— so  plainly  demon- 
strated its  excellence,  that  the  city  authorities  have  prefixed  it  to  their  school 
system,  by  establishing  thirty  kindergartens  to  be  kept  by  Miss  Blow's 
trained  scholars,  under  her  superintendence. 

But  few  persons  have  the  material  means  and  her  peculiar  advantages,  to 
repeat  Miss  Blow's  experiment.  In  general,  the  public  school  authorities 
must  depend  on  private  kindergartners  to  create  a  general  demand ;  and  the 
American  Frobel  Union  takes  upon  itself  the  duty  of  discriminating  and  point- 
ing out  these,  and  especially  the  reliable  training  schools ;  and  it  makes  the 
Kindergarten  Messenger,  published  at  19  Follen  street,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  its 
organ.  The  number  just  published,  for  September  and  October,  contains  the 
report  of  the  organization  of  the  Union.  While  the  kindergarten  is  no  more 
the  school  than  the  home  is  a  school,  it  is,  like  the  home,  of  essential  impor- 
tance to  all  school  education. 

The  late  Dr.  Bushnell  most  happily  set  forth,  in  a  great  oration  of  his  de- 
livered at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  an  anniversary  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society, 
that  the  play  -principle  was  the  principle  of  genius;  and  Coleridge  defined 
genius  as  childhood's  instincts  carried  forward  into  the  years  of  maturity.  Fro- 
bel has  verified  these  dicta  by  his  invention  of  the  kindergarten  to  educate 
the  play-principle  before  school  begins  ;  and  of  the  school-garden  and  youth- 
garden  to  keep  the  play-principle  healthy,  and  a  civilizing  recreation  from  the 
severe  exercises  of  the  school. 

In  the  number  of  the  Kindergarten  Messenger  for  Sept.  and  Oct.  is  copied 
a  letter  upon  School-gartens,  by  Dr.  Erasmus  Schwab,  of  Vienna,  Austria, 
who  for  several  years  so  successfully  conducted  one  in  that  city,  that  its  muni- 
cipality has  doubled  the  number  of  acres  devoted  to  it,  that  all  the  school 
children  of  the  city  may  have  the  advantage  of  its  refining  and  healthy  in- 
fluences. A.  F.  U. 
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GENERAL.— Mr.  S.  F.  Cale,  of  the  Sauk  Center  Graded  School,  now  has 
charge  of  the  public  school  at  Blue  Earth  City,  Minnesota.  He  has  had 
some  interesting  experience  in  discipline  recently.  It  appears  that  several 
children  in  the  Intermediate  department  broke  open  the  teacher's  desk  and 
secured  a  promise  from  a  few  others  that  happened  to  be  in  the  room,  not  to 
expose  the  transaction.  But  one  of  the  latter,  however,  whose  conscience  was 
troubled,  turned  "  state's  evidence"  in  the  case  and  revealed  the  names  of  the 
incipient  burglars.  A  teacher's  meeting  was  called  at  which  it  was  decided 
that  the  offenders  should  be  punished,  including  all  of  the  witnesses  but  the 
informant.  Against  this  decision  there  were  signs  of  parental  revolt,  and 
threats  were  made  against  the  Principal.  But  the  punishment  was  inflicted, 
and  much  excitement  was  raised  among  the  parents  of  the  offenders.  The 
school  board  firmly  sustained  the  course  of  the  teachers.  The  Blue  Earth 
City  Post,  commenting  upon  the  affair,  justly  remarks  :  "  This  is  right.  The 
teacher  should  rule  the  school  and  the  scholars  be  made  to  understand  that 
neither  they  nor  their  parents  can  dictate  the  mode  of  discipline." 

Scientific.  General  Macauley  announces  that  the  Woodruff  Expedition 

is  a  fixed  fact  and  will  sail  within  a  very  few  days  of  October  25.  There  is  yet 
sufficient  time  in  which  to  join  and  procure  excellent  accommodations.  The 

latest  endorsement  is  from  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences.  A  German 

zoological  gazette  announces  that  in  the  caves  of  Pappenheim,  near  Solenhof- 
en,  Ernst  Haeberlein  has  discovered  a  second  specimen  of  the  archceopteryx 
litographica,  the  first  specimen  of  this  extraordinary  bird  of  the  antediluvian 
era  having  been  found  by  him  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  The  second  specimen  is 
much  more  complete,  its  head  being  very  well  preserved.  This  curious  fossil, 
long  a  subject  of  study  for  naturalists,  is  half  reptile,  half  bird.  From  traces 
left  on  the  stones,  displaying  clearly  the  wings  and  vertebrae,  it  is  proved  that 
this  animal  had  a  genuine  tail  like  that  of  a  mole,  as  long  as  its  body,  formed 

by  twenty  diminishing  vertebrae  covered  with  feathers.  The  subterranean 

telegraph  wires  in  Germany  have  proved  highly  satisfactory.  The  conducti- 
bility  of  the  buried  wire,  instead  of  decreasing,  has,  on  the  contrary,  somewhat 
increased,  and  no  fault  in  the  insulation  has  made  itself  apparent.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  in  the  long  run  the  buried  wires  will  prove  the  cheapest.  Posts 

and  insulators,  constantly  demanding  renewal,  are  thus  dispensed  with.-  It 

is  proposed  to  bridge  the  Bosphorus  at  Constantinople;  estimated  cost,  $25,000, 
000 ;  time,  six  years.  '1  he  Inter  Ocean  gives  an  interesting  review  of  Lith- 
ography in  a  recent  issue.  It  mentions  its  rapid  growth  and  development,  and 
gives  some  interesting  facts  concerning  Lithographing  and  Wood  engraving. 
The  art  was  first  discovered  by  a  Bavarian,  in  1795.  The  first  specimen  ex- 
ecuted in  the  United  States  was  published  in  the  Analectic  Magazine,  in  1819. 

 Believers  in  the  Darwin  theory  should  trace  out  the  alleged  Colorado 

discovery.  It  purports  to  be  a  petrified  human  body  with  four  inches  of  tail. 
Prof.  Semper,  of  Wurtemburg,  Germany,  says  he  does  not  believe  the  figure 
to  be  of  paleontologic  origin,  nor  a  petrifaction.  The  majority  who  have  seen 
it  think  it  a  piece  of  statuary  or  clay  image  of  very  ancient  origin.  Those  who 
are  anxious  to  trace  their  origin  to  a  monkey  have,  however,  reason  to  hope 

that  the  "  missing  link  "  has  been  found.  The  telephone  is  doing  practical 

work  in  English  mines,  as  a  communication  between  the  top  and  bottom  in 

deep  shafts.  The  result  of  Henry  M.  Stanley's  explorations  in  Africa  will 

place  him  first  among  those  who  have  penetrated  the  savage  wilds  of  that  un- 
known land.  His  identification  of  the  river  Lualaba  with  the  Congo  settles  a 
vexed  question  in  the  river  system  of  Africa.  His  journey  took  him  across 
the  continent  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  equator.  Eleven  months  were  occu- 
pied in  this  exploration,  nine  of  which  were  spent  in  a  region  hitherto  utterly 
unkown,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  incredible  difficulties  and  dangers.  Before 
reaching  his  journey's  end  the  number  of  his  followers  had  been  reduced  by 

famine,  desease,  desertion,  and  war  to  a  band  of  only  fifteen.  The  first 

Chinese  telegraph  was  recently  erected  in  Tien-tsin  "without  opposition  by 
the  people,"  who,  it  is  said,  have  had  a  strong  antipathy  to  the  poles  and 
wires.  The  line  is  about  six  miles  long,  and  is  in  charge  of  two  college  stud- 
ents. Acting  under  Russian  Ministerial  instructions,  and  for  the  informa- 
tion of  native  agriculturalists,  Dr.  Gerstacker  has  prepared  a  pamphlet  on 
"The  Colorado  Beetle  and  its  Appearance  in  Germany."  It  will  contain  illus- 
tratious  of  the  beetle,  its  larvae,  and  a  chart  showing  its  progress  in  the  United 

States.  The  Lavoisier  medal  of  the  French  Societe  d' Encouragement  pour 

P Industrie  Nationale  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Walter  Weldon,  an  English- 
man. In  presenting  it,  M.  Dumas  congratulated  Mr.  Weldon  upon  having 
cheapened  every  sheet  of  paper  and  every  yard  of  calico  made  in  the  world, 


and  Prof.  Lamy  stated  that  since  Mr.  Weldon's  invention  the  amount  of  bleach- 
ing powder  made  had  trebled,  and  that  fully  ninety  per  cent  is  made  by  the 
Weldon  process.  The  Lavoisier  medal  is  a  rare  distinction.  It  has  not  been 
awarded  since  1870,  and^the  only  ether  recipients  are  M.  de  Lesseps,  Boussin- 
gault,  Jaques  Siegfried,  Henri  Giffard,  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone,  and  Sainte- 

Claire  Deville.  The  New  York  Tribune  says  that  the  only  way  in  which 

Americans  can  be  educated  in  sanitary  science  is  to  have  it  taught  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  colleges.  A  recent  traveler  asserts  that  the  Khedive's  mania 

for  making  Egypt  a  manufacturing  country  in  opposition  to  nature,  which 
made  it  agricultural,  is  inherited  from  Mehemet  Ali,  who  was  the  first  to  set 
the  example  of  importing  costly  machinery,  and  to  whom  the  influx  of  foreign- 
ers into  Egypt  was  first  due.  New  Orleans  proposes  a  new  and  shorter  cut 

to  the  ocean  by  a  ship  canal  cut  through  to  Barataria  Bay — an  estuary  of  the 
sea  that  penetrates  far  into  the  land  on  the  south  coast  of  Louisiana.  The 
distance  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  this  route  would  be  only 
fifty-eight  miles,  and  the  cost  of  digging  the  canal  about  $5,000,000.  Indi- 
cations of  a  prehistoric  people,  which  are  plentiful  in  southwestern  Colorado, 
have  lately  been  discovered  in  western  Nevada.  Antique  pottery  and  unde- 
cipherable writings  on  the  rocks  are  the  most  common  tokens.  At  one  place 
engraved  upon  a  rock,  is  the  nude  figure  of  a  man,  holding  in  his  right  hand 
a  shrub,  the  outlines  of  which  show  considerable  artistic  skill.  The  exca- 
vation of  the  earth-covered  and  ruined  seaport  of  Ostia  on  the  Mediterranean 
is  proceeding  rapidly.  Some  beautiful  columns  and  mosaic  floors  in  iragments 
have  already  been  found  ;  and  the  archaeologist  Fiorelli  expresses  his  belief 
that  a  proper  handling  of  the  old  docks  and  quays  will  bring  to  light  some 
curious  maritime  implements  once  used  against  the  fleets  of  Carthage. 

Literary. — The  first  number  of  The  Primary  Teacher,  the  much-heralded 
new  monthly  from  Boston,  has  made  its  appearance  according  to  announce- 
ment— and  yet  perhaps  not  exactly  according  to  announcement,  for  something  had 
given  us  an  ideal  which  is  hardly  realized  in  the  magazine  before  us.  It  con- 
tains 22  pages  of  reading,  or  about  half  as  much  as  the  Weekly.  It  sticks 
well  to  its  text,  and  furnishes  the  primary  teacher  with  valuable  help  in  her 
work.  In  view  of  the  vast  numberjof  primary  teachers  throughout  the  coun- 
try who  never  read  such  a  magazine,  and  in  view  of  the  consequent  barrenness 
of  their  minds  in  respect  to  the  best  methods  of  instruction,  such  a  publication 
should  be  hailed  with  thanksgiving  by  every  lover  of  children  and  every  la- 
borer for  their  proper  education.  May  it  find  its  way  to  every  corner  of  the 
land,  and  do  its  part — which  will  be  no  inferior  one — in  revolutionizing  and 

elevating  the  character  of  primary  instruction  in  public  schools.  Among  the 

early  holiday  books  issued  by  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  are  "Vacation  Stories  for 
Girls,"  and  "Vacation  Stories  for  Boys,"  both  by  popular  American  authors. 

 Mr.  T.  S.  Denison,  of  DeKalb,  111.,  has  met  a  want  of  many  schools  in 

composing  new  plays  for  school  exhibitions  and  amateur  theatricals.  The  latest 
published  are  Seih  Greenback,  a  social  drama  in  four  acts,  and  Wanted :  A 
Correspondent,  a  farce  in  two  acts.  Mr.  Denison's  compositions  are  written 
with  a  view  to  their  production  before  audiences  composed  of  the  best  society, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  them  objectionable  in  language  or  sentiment.  They  are 
too  long  for  ordinary  occasions,  but  veiy  excellent  for  extraordinary  occasions. 

Price  of  each,  twenty  cents.  We  are  glad  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a 

complete  file  of  Mr.  Hailman's  sprightly  paper,  The  New  Education,  devoted 
to  the  earnest  and  intelligent  advocacy  of  the  kindergarten.  He  is  putting  all 
his  energies  into  the  noble  work  of  promoting  the  interests  of  this  new  depar- 
ture in  American  education.    He  has  our  entire  sympathy,  and  we  give  him  the 

pledge  of  our  hearty  cooperation.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Hon.  J. 

H.  Smart,  of  Indiana,  for  a  copy  of  his  last  biennial  report  of  the  public 
schools  of  that  state.  It  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  suggestive  document, 
containing  several  unique  features  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  take  occasion  to 
refer.     We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Supt.  Smart's  health  is  greatly  improved  so 

that  he  is  able  to  resume  his  official  labors.  Phelp's  Teachers'  Hand  Book 

has  been  translated  into  the  Spanish  language  and  officially  adopted  as  a  text- 
book in  the  government  normal  schools  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  Another 

new  music  book  for  schools  is  The  Grammar  School  Choir,  by  W.  S.  Tilden, 
published  by  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston.  It  contains  182  pages  covered  by  220 
songs  of  varying  utility.  The  grouping  into  fourteen  sets  of  the  songs  best 
adapted  to  various  voices  is  in  some  respects  an  advantage.  A  large  part  of 
the  book  is  taken  up  by  short  strains  or  airs  from  pieces  of  greater  length, 
which,  though  pretty,  are  not  complete  enough  in  themselves,  or  long  enough, 
to  be  sung  very  generally  by  schools.  Many  of  these  airs  are  from  classic 
writings,  and  some  are  standard  songs  ;  the  music  generally  is  simple  and 
easily  sung,  provided  the  school  has  a  good  leader.  James  Vick,  the  cele- 
brated florist  ol  Rochester,  N.  V.,  will  issue  the  first  number  of  his  Illustrated 
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Monthly  Magazine  about  December  I.  James  P.  Scott,  publisher  of  The 

Agent's  Guide,  has  brought  out  the  first  number  of  The  Business  Man's 
Magazine.  It  presents  a  neat  appearance,  and  contains  a  good  variety  of 
reading.  The  Wittenberger,  a  journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Witten- 
berg College,  Springfield,  Ohio,  appears  in  a  new  form,  about  the  size  of  St. 
Nicholas.  It  is  also  under  new  editorial  management,  but  its  excellence  is 
well  sustained.  One  of  the  neatest  and  in  many  respects  the  best  of  our  lit- 
erary exchanges  is  The  Literary  Messenger,  published  by  E.  H.  Hutchinson, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.    It  is  a  monthly,  and  can  be  obtained  at  the  very  low  price  of 

fifty  cents  a  year.  The  Appeal,  the  organ  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal 

Church,  edited  by  Bishop  Samuel  Fallows,  of  this  city,  has  been  changed 
from  a  monthly  to  a  bi-weekly  journal.    Subscription  price,  $i. 50  a  year,  in 

advance.    It  is  a  good  paper.  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  of  the  JV.  Y.  School 

Journal,  have  brought  out  the  first  number  of  The  Scholar's  Companion,  de- 
signed to  furnish  good  and  instructive  reading  for  boys  and  girls  who  are  at- 
tending school ;  it  also  contains  a  few  good  pieces  for  recitation  or  public 
reading.    If  subsequent  numbers  shall  be  as  good  as  the  first,  the  journal  will 

soon  reach  a  wide  circulation.  The  October  number  of  the  Eclectic  Teacher 

is  the  best  yet  published.  It  shows  the  increasing  attention  given  to  ed- 
ucation in  the  Southern  States.  It  has  a  kind  of  missionary  work  to  accomplish, 
but  is  doing  it  well,  and  should  have  the  decided  support  of  every  Southern 

teacher.  Messrs.  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.  bring  out  a  humorous  book  this  month 

which  is  likely  to  make  a  sensation  among  the  juveniles,  it  being  "The  Twelve 
Adventures  of  Miltiades  Peterkin  Paul,"  with  over  thirty  illustrations  by  Hop- 
kins. 

REVIEWS. 

Tangled.  By  Rachel  Carew.  (Chicago  :  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.) — This  is  a 
pleasant  story  for  an  idle  hour,  especially  if  one  wants  merely  to  be  amused, 
without  being  obliged  to  exercise  his  thinking  powers.  A  pretty  young  lady 
is  told  by  her  "friend"  about  an  "interesting  lunatic,"  a  Polish  Count,  who 
has  for  years  been  at  the  watering  place  where  they  have  just  arrived.  She 
is  greatly  interested  in  the  account  given  her  of  him,  and  at  her  first  appear- 
ance at  the  table  chances  to  be  placed  opposite  him,  as  she  supposes.  It  is 
really,  however,  another  handsome  young  man  in  the  full  possession  of  all  his 
faculties.  Remembering  the  directions  given  by  her  friend  for  the  treatment 
of  the  manaic,  she  applies  them  to  this  young  man,  and  the  consequence  is— 
all  sorts  of  absurdities.  He  very  naturally  supposes  her  demented.  They  each 
"fall  in  love"  with  the  other,  however,  and  spend  thier  leisure  hours  in  la- 
menting each  other's  misfortune.  His  "friend"(?)  next  appears,  on  the  scene. 
He  soon  discovers  the  state  of  affairs,  but  having  made  up  his  mind  to  marry 
her  himself,  deliberately  "tangles"  their  love  affairs  into  a  worse  knot  than 
before.  The  young  lady  is  "almost  persuaded"  to  marry  the  "friend," 
when  the  real  maniac  escapes  from  his  confinement,  and  after  numerous  and 
severe  trials  concerning  the  hero's  identity,  the  young  lady  finds  out  that 
he  is  not  the  Polish  Count.  Explanations  are  made,  and  the  tangled  skein  is 
made  straight  after  the  usual  fashion  of  novels. 

Several  minor  charaters  are  well  drawn,  especially  Vera,  the  little  Russian 
girl. 

The  book-maker's  art  is  well  displayed,  and  the  outside  of  the  book  is 
quite  as  pleasurabie  as  the  contents. 

Correspondence. 

A  VOICE  FROM  THE  RURAL  DISTRICTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly: 

VOUR  last  editorial  struck  the  key-note  "  of  a  subject  of  untold  importance 
X  to  this  nation — the  subject  of  the  common  schools  ;  and  I  know  I  speak 
the  heart -sentiment  of  not  a  few  of  the  earnest,  toiling  teachers  in  the  rural 
districts,  when  I  exclaim,  "  May  this  key-note  be  caused  to  sound  until  it  shall 
have  called  forth  every  tone  in  the  entire  scale  !" 

I  have  given  nearly  ten  of  the  best  years  of  my  life  to  labor  in  the  country 
district  schools,  earnestly  striving  to  do  something  toward  bettering  their  con- 
dition, and  through  all  those  years,  (and  I  say  this  in  all  soberness,  not  com- 
plainingly,  not  in  bitterness,  but  only  hoping  that,  if  there  be  any  thing  in  my 
words,  the  learned  and  earnest  gentlemen  at  the  head  of  our  valued  and  wide- 
ly circulated  Weekly  will  give  a  more  searching  look  us-ward)  I  have  de- 
rived little  real  aid,  aside  from  the  kindly  words  of  encouragement,  from  the 
one  or  more  educational  periodicals  of  which  I  am  always  a  subscriber. 

'1  he  contributors  to  the  educational  papers  generally  are  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  learning  from  among  the  presidents  of  colleges,  state  superintendents, 
principals  of  graded  and  high  schools,  authors,  and  so  on,  whose  contributions 
are  paid  for  according  to  the  notoriety  of  the  writer. 


The  country  teachers  are,  as  a  class,  poverty  stricken,  are  inexperienced  writ- 
ers— too  frequently  incompetent  writers  ;  as  individuals  they  are  unknown  out- 
side of  the  district — frequently  outside  of  the  school-house  in  which  they  teach, 
therefore  faint  indeed  must  be  the  echoes  which  come  back,  as  after-cadences 
of  the  voices  sent  in  from  the  country  school,  from  the  editorial  and  publishing 
rooms  of  the  various  noble  papers  that  really  have  at  heart  the  good  of  all  the 
sch  ool. 

Can  a  physician  prescribe  intelligently  for  a  patient  whom  he  has  not  seen, 
and  from  whom  he  has  heard  only  through  some  day- laborers  ?  Can  a  natu- 
ralist describe  the  habits  and  characteristics  of  the  ant,  having  studied  the  same 
only  in  a  balloon  a  mile  above  the  earth  ?  Can't  you  raise  a  voice  that  will 
reach  us  away  down  here?  I've  accepted  your  kind  invitation  to  write;  please 
pardon,  but  publish  my  long  leiter.  Yours  truly, 

Bellei- lower,  III.,  Sept.  24,  1877.  J.  w.  Wright. 


ANSWERS. 

[The  answers  are  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  queries  which  have  preceded.] 
44.  Assign  a  whole  page  in  the  spelling  book  for  a  lesson.  Select  twenty- 
five  words  and  pronounce  at  the  time  for  recitation.  Pupils  may  write  the 
words  as  they  are  pronounced,  upon  the  slate  or  slip  of  paper,  or  in  a  writing 
speller.  In  order  that  all  may  hear,  have  some  pupil  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
room  from  the  teacher  pronounce  the  word  just  after  the  teacher  pronounces 
it.  After  the  twenty-five  words  are  written,  let  there  be  just  a  moment  given  for 
explanations  ;  then  the  work  may  be  exchanged,  when  the  teacher  will  spell 
the  list  of  words.  As  soon  as  through,  let  the  lists  be  returned  to  their  owners ; 
then  let  all  who  have  errors  stand.  Number  — is  called  upon  to  spell  first  word 
missed  by  him.  All  who  missed  that  word  and  no  others  may  be  seated  ;  an- 
other person  called  upon  to  spell  another  word,  and  a  similar  rotation  pursued 
till  all  are  seated.  Then  let  one  of  the  pupils  who  was  perfect  write  upon 
the  board  a  list  of  all  the  different  words  missed,  placing  by  the  side  of  each 
word  the  number  of  each  pupil  who  missed  the  word.  A  different  person 
should  be  appointed  each  week  to  examine  the  written  exercise  and  render  a 
written  report  of  the  same  the  following  morning. 

47.  The  teacher  should  read  good  works  and  tell  his  pupils  about  what  he 
has  read.  If  he  has  not  the  faculty  of  telling  it,  his  pupils  will  know  in 
other  ways  that  he  has  been  in  good  company.  He  can  cite  quotations'  like 
the  following  : 

"  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing, 

Drink  deep  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring." 

"  And  he  named  her  from  the  river, 

From  the  waterfall  he  named  her, 

Minnehaha,  Laughing  Water." 
Ask  his  pupils  such  questions  as  these  :  "  Who  wrote  the  piece  from  which 
the  first  two  lines  are  an  extract  ?"  "What  other  pieces  did  he  write  ?"  "Write 
a  biographical  sketch  of  the  author  and  give  another  extract."  In  the  second 
extract  nearly  all  would  recognize  that  it  was  taken  from  Longfellow's  Song 
of  Hiawatha.  Many  questions  could  be  asked  about  this  one  piece,  and  most 
of  the  pupils  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  little  they  know  about  the  writings 
of  such  men,  especially  if  properly  presented  by  the  teacher.  The  old  rule 
holds  good  here  as  elsewhere :    "As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school." 

A.  H.  Porter. 

44.  Write  on  blackboard  each  day  for  the  first  four  school  days  of  the  week 
a  lesson  of  twenty  or  more  words  selected  according  to  the  best  judgment  of 
the  teacher;  have  the  class  copy  these  on  slips  or  in  writing  spellers.  On  the 
fifth  day  have  a  selected  pupil  gather  the  slips  or  blank  books  up,  after  which 
let  the  same  one  pass  small  slips  of  sufficient  size  and  previously  prepared,  upon 
which  the  class  write  any  suitable  number  selected  from  the  preceding  days' 
lessons,  and  pronounced  by  the  teacher,  as  20,  25.  Let  these  now  be  spelled 
by  teacher  or  some  pupil,  the  misspelled  words  corrected  as  this  is  done.  Now 
let  the  pupil  who  distributed  the  slips  gather  them  up,  notice  the  corrections, 
and  figure  the  percentage  of  accuracy  and  report  the  same  at  next  exercise.  If 
additional  spur  is  needed  let  those  who  miss  write  and  correct  their  misspelled 
words  upon  the  board. 

50.  I  believe  the  best  method  of  stating  examples  in  compound  proportion 
to  be  that  of  compound  fractions.    As  in  the  problem  : 

If  12  men  in  8  days,  workirfg  10  hours  a  day,  build  a  wall  20  rods  long,  5 
feet  high,  and  3  feet  thick,  in  how  many  days  can  9  men,  working  8  hours  a 
day,  build  a  wall  25  rods  long,  4  feet  high,  and  2  feet  thick? 

Showing  that  the;fanswer  must  be  some  number  of  times  8  days,  integral  or 
fractional,  first  consider  the  number  of  men  employed,  as  our  comparison  of 
causes.  As  12  men  build  the  first  wall,  and  9  men  are  to  build  the  second,  it 
will  require-1^  as  many  days  to  do  it,  expressed  as  ^X8.  Again,  comparing 
hours  worked  each  day,  the  first  men  working  10  hours  and  the  others  to  work 
but  8  hours,  these  last  will  require  longer  time,  as  ^£-X-$-X%  days.  So  by  com- 
paring length  of  wall  we  have,  WX-^-X^X^  days,  till  at  last  we  have  |  Xf 
X}§X-1irXJr'X8  days,  which,  by  cancellation,  gives  the  result.  B. 


36.  "Omega"  makes  a  slight  mistake  in  attempting  to  answer  question  36 
when  he  states  that  the  frigid  zones  would  be  each  250  wide,  as  this  would  be 
but  ]/z  of  their  width,  for  they  would  extend  250  each  side  of  the  poles,  mak- 
ing their  whole  width  500  instead  of  250.  A. 

We  have  several  questions  and  answers  which  are  crowded  out  this  week ; 
they  will  appear  next  week. — Ed.] 
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CHICAGO,  OCTOBER  23,  1877. 


Arkansas 


GEORGE  W.  Hill  writes  as  follows  in  the  educational  department  of  the 
Spirit  of  Arkansas  :  Letters  to  us,  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, to  every  body  in  the  state,  of  whom  information  in  regard  to  Arkansas 
is  required,  ask  about  our  schools.  Of  course  in  answering  this  question,  we 
are  obliged  to  convey  the  idea  that  they  are  not  equal  to  those  of  Ohio  and  other 
states  that  have  had  superior  systems  in  operation  for  years.  But  to  immigrants 
especially,  we  write  this  explanation,  and  it  is  just  as  we  understand  the  question. 
We  have  as  good  a  school  law  based  upon  as  good  a  system,  with  as  good,  ear- 
nest, and  hard-working  a  State  Superintendent  as  any  state  in  the  Union.  Our 
system  and  all  belongings,  and  State  Superintendent,  are  heartily  supported  by 
the  Governor,  and  leading  men  and  women  of  the  state.  The  people  of 
this  Southern  State  have  awoke  to  the  fact  that  the  public  school  is  the  bulwark 
upon  which  rests  their  safety  and  prosperity,  and  so  fast  as  they  understand  the 
merits  of  the  system,  give  it  their  hearty  support.  In  answer  to  the  question 
why  the  system  as  established  under  Radical  rule  was  not  supported,  we 
answer,  that  whatever  good  there  was  in  the  system,  under  them,  was  so  top- 
heavy  with  rascality  and  thieving  that  honest  people  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  is  a  short  answer  as  well  as  a  blunt  one,  and  too  true.  Our  public  schools 
at  Little  Rock,  Fort  Smith,  and  Helena,  the  largest  cities  in  the  state,  are  not 
surpassed.  Here  are  true  devotees  of  learning  who  have  been  pioneers,  and 
honest  men  and  women,  who  have  popularized  as  well  as  secured  untold  ben- 
efits to  th's  great  state.  The  past  year,  the  State  Superintendent  i-ucceeeded  J.  N. 
Fish,  Esq.,  a  most  zealous  gentleman  of  Little  Rock,  as  the  educational  edilor  of 
the  Teachers'  Association.  His  writings  with  his  hard  work  has  told  favorably  and 
largely  in  the  good  work.  The  Arkansas  Industrial  University,  the  Academy, 
and  numerous  private  schools  of  the  state  have  been  more  largely  attended  the 
past  year  than  heretofore,  and  the  present  summer  the  press  and  people  have 
agitated  and  advocated  the  public  school  question  so  largely  that  we  apprehend 
that  there  will  be  more  schools  supported  by  public  tax  during  the  next  eighteen 
months,  and  more  zeal  and  a  greater  desire  manifested  for  their  success  than 
ever  was  had  in  the  state  in  twice  the  length  of  time  before.  We  cite  the  case 
of  a  county  as  one  instance.  It  has  been  hard  work  heretofore  to  keep  any 
kind  of  a  school  at  work.  A  few  weeks  ago  some  of  the  more  prominint  citi- 
zens concluded  that  the  right  way  to  do  was  to  educate  their  children  at  home, 
as  well  as  to  build  up  schools  at  home.  It  was  impossible  to 
secure  a  tax  soon  enough,  and  under  the  law,  large  enough,  to  carry 
the  school  forward.  These  citizens  hired  two  teachers,  guaranteeing  them  two 
thousand  dollars  salary  for  ten  months,  with  a  resolution  to  pay  all  that  the 
tax,  when  levied  and  collected,  failed  to  pay.  There  are  many  instances  of 
this  kind  throughout  the  state,  therefore  we  say  to  you,  friend  of  another  state, 
that  we  conceive  that  if  the  school  question  is  the  only  one  that  hinders  you 
from  coming  to  Arkansas  that  you  need  not  have  any  fears  on  that  score,  for 
we  are  an  hundred  times  better  off  in  this  respect  than  are  the  territories,  or 
Texas,  better  off  than  are  Kansas  or  Nebraska,  or  the  western  counties 
of  Iowa  or  Minnesota,  or  the  southern  counties  of  Illinois  or  Indiana.  But 
even  if  there  was  no  school  system  here  it  is  better  with  our  climate,  excellent 
and  productive  soil,  timber,  and  central  location,  than  elsewhere.  Join  the 
crowd  coming  to  Arkansas  next  month,  and  see  us  as  we  are. 


Minnesota. 


THE  annual  school  meeting  was  held  at  Northfield,  pursuant  to  notice,  in 
the  large  hall  of  the  brick  school  house  ;  at  7  :  30  o'clock.  The  attend- 
ance was  not  large,  for  the  reason,  probably,  that  the  people  think  the  man- 
agement is  in  good  hands.  In  addition  to  the  resources  provided  by  the  law 
for  the  support  of  the  schools,  the  Board  of  Education  recommended  the  raising 
of  #4,500  by  a  tax  upon  the  property  of  the  district.    At  this  point  Hon.  H. 


Scriver  arose  to  offer  a  motion  that  in  view  of  the  great  change  in  values, 
expense  of  living,  etc.,  that  the  board  be  instructed  to  make  a  deduction  of 
ten  per  cent  on  all  salaries  of  teachers  who  are  paid  over  $40  per  month.  This 
motion  Mr.  Scriver  supported  by  a  sensible  speech  from  his  stand-point,  al- 
though it  failed  to  bring  a  majority  of  the  meeting  to  his  views.  The  resolu- 
tion was  opposed  by  Profs.  Goodhue  and  Payne,  G.  M.  Phillips,  A.  F.  King- 
man, and  President  Strong.  C.  A.  Wheaton  took  the  ground  that  the  salaries 
of  the  lady  teachers  should  be  increased  rather  than  lowered.  Mr.  Scriver's 
motion  was  lost ;  first  by  a  viva  voce  vote,  and  secondly,  on  request  by  a  rising 
vote.    On  motion  the  board's  recommendation  to  raise  $4,500  was  adopted 

without  opposition.  The  meeting  then  adjourned.  Programme  for  Teachers' 

Association  to  be  held  in  Litchfield,  Oct.  27. — Discussion  of  methods  of  teach- 
ing oral  spelling,  opened  by  Mrs.  S.  M.  Adams  ;  Lesson  in  Physiology,  Geo. 
A.  Kline ;  the  Geography  of  Italy,  Mrs.  Learned ;  Straight  line  analysis  of 
compound  proportion,  Prof.  Haines ;  Music  ;  Paper,  "  School  Discipline,"  J. 
M.  Russell ;  Lesson  in  elocution,  Prof.  Haines  ;  Lesson  in  writing,  L.  S.  Cath- 
cart.  Discussion  on  the  relative  value  of  mathematical,  linguistic,  or  scien- 
tific studies.    Reports  of  schools  then  in  session  by  their  teachers.  The 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  prepared  and  published  his 
statement  of  the  funds  due  the  different  counties  of  the  state  under  the  law 

apportioning  the  current  school  fund.    The  total  sum  is  $146,500.44.  The 

teachers'  drill  held  at  Grand  Meadow  recently  was  in  every  way  a  success. 
Supt.  Holbrook,  assisted  by  Miss  E.  A.  Wheeler,  Mr.  Dudley,  and  Mr.  Good- 
sell,  did  an  amount  of  work  for  four  days,  which,  judging  from  the  compli- 
mentary'resolutions  passed  by  those  who  participated  in  the  meetings,  was 

highly  appreciated.  The  Catholic  society  of  Victoria(Laketown)  are  about 

to  erect  a  new  school-house,  and  we  are  informed  that  the  priest  collected 
among  his  parishoners  the  sum  of  $1,000  to  be  devoted  to  that  purpose. 


Michigan. 


THE  attendance  of  students  at  the  University  is  larger  than  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  Regents  at  their  late  meeting  voted  full  authority  to  their 
attorney,  Senator  Christiancy  and  Hon.  Wm.  L.  Webber,  to  settle  the  Labora- 
tory matter  as  they  deemed  best.  The  libel  case  ol  Dr.  Rose  vs.  Dr.  Douglas 
is  to  be  tried,  we  understand,  at  the  term  of  court  soon  to  begin.  The  boys 
at  the  University  are  busy  electing  their  different  class  officers  and  "  rushing  " 
each  other.  A  splendid  course  of  lectures  is  provided  by  the  Students'  Lecture 
Association  for  the  season.  Mr.  Storrs,  of  Chicago,  opens  the  series  Oct.  24. 
Prof.  Ten  Brook,  who,  for  the  most  of  the  time,  has  been  connected  with  the 
University  since  '44,  is  about  to  leave  Ann  Arbor  for  the  East,  in  search  of 
more  lucrative  employment.  For  the  last  thirteen  years  Prof.  Ten  Brook  has 
been  librarian  at  the  University,  and  has  made  the  library  about  all  there  is  of 

it;  "  Republics  are  ungrateful."  The  attendance  of  students  at  the  Normal 

School  is  very  large  and  daily  increasing.  About  thirty  graduates  of  the  pub- 
lic high  scoools  of  the  state  are  enrolled  for  a  professional  course  of  study. 
The  walls  of  the  new  building  are  now  up  to  the  first  floor  and  the  contractors 
are  "  pushing  things."  The  citizens  of  Ypsilanti  have  subscribed  over  $2,000 
for  a  tower  in  connection  with  the  new  building,  and  this  is  now  being  built. 
The  dome  of  this  tower  is  to  be  fitted  up  for  an  astronomical  observatory. 
Prof.  Lodeman  is  active  perfecting  arrangements  for  his  European  tour  of  next 
summer.  Already  applications  have  been  received  from  persons  in  several  of 
the  Western  States  and  the  prospects  are  good  for  a  large  company.  People 
could  hardly  find  an  abler  guide  or  a  more  intelligent  companion  for  a  tour  in 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  The  Agricultural  College  Com- 
mencement occurs  Nov.  20.  Geo.  W.  Davis,  principal  of  the  Benton  Harbor 

graded  school,  has  enrolled  215  pupils, — 32  in  the  High  School.    Miss  Mary 

Allen,  of  the  last  Normal  Class,  is  an  able  assistant.  Mr.  H.  C.  Rankin, 

now  serving  his  second  year  as  principal  of  the  Cassopolis  Union  School,  has 
a  larger  enrollment  than  last  year.  He  is  teaching  a  class  of  seven  in  Ger- 
man, and  one  of  six  beginning  French,  which  he  is  making  a  special  study. 

Miss  Emma  Goodwin,  an  old  Normalite,  is  assisting  him.  Principal  A.  C. 

Brower,  of  Cairo,  and  Geo.  W.  Warren,  of  Williamsburg,  have  both  recently 
purchased  considerable  bills  of  chemical  and  philosophical  materials  for  the 

use  of  their  schools.    They  are  both  live  young  teachers.  Principal  Miller 

of  Grass  Lake,  on  account  of  the  long  and  serious  sickness  of  his  young  wife, 
has  not  been  able  to  take  his  place  in  school  until  quite  recently.  During  his 
absence  Mr.  W.  E.  Bellows,  of  the  last  Normal  class,  has  taken  charge  of  the 
school  and  has  given  excellent  satisfaction.   Mr.  Bellows  has  now  gone  to  his 

own  school  at  Riga.  Miss  Mary  Mc  Veau,  of  the  last  Normal  class,  has 

begun  work  as  principal  of  the  public  school  at  Kalkaska.    Miss  Mc  Veau  is 

an  excellent  scholar  and  without  doubt  will  prove  to  be  a  good  teacher.  

Mr.  E.  E.  Perry  seems  to  be  doing  good  work  in  his  new  position  as  principal 
of  the  East  Tawas  school.  He  has  a  teachers'  class  under  instruction,  and  at 
the  same  time,  as  usual,  is  digging  away  at  his  mathematics.  He  says  he  has 
"  a  new  method  of  pulling  roots  that  beats  all." 


Illinois. 


THE  chief  items  of  news  this  week  are:  1.  The  Executive  Committee  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association  announce  that  the  next  meeting  will  be 
at  Springfield  during  the  holidays.  2.  M.  L.  Seymour,  of  Blue  Island,  has 
been  appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Sewall  in  the  State  Normal  School.  In- 
stead of  the  customary  news  we  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  fol- 
lowing important  circular. 
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THE  ILLINOIS  STATE  HISTORICAL  LI1SRARY  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY  MUSEUM, 
CIRCULAR  NO.  I. 

7o  the  Scientists  of  Illinois  : 

It  gives  us  profound  pleasure  to  announce  the  successful  inception  of  meas- 
ures designed  to  establish  upon  a  permanent  basis,  and  to  maintain  with  be- 
coming liberality,  the  following  scientific  institutions  in  this  state. 

An  act  of  the  last  General  Assembly,  approved  May  25,  1877,  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Historical  Library  and  Natural  History  Mu- 
seum in  the  new  State  House  in  Springfield,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Muse- 
um at  Normal,  formerly  the  property  of  the  State  Natural  History  Society, 
into  a  State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History.  In  the  former,  all  the  geological 
and  mineralogical  collections  made  during  the  progress  of  the  geological  sur- 
vey will  be  arranged,  together  with  a  full  exhibit  of  the  botany  and  zoology 
of  the  state,  prepared  and  arranged  for  popular  instruction  and  attractive 
display,  and  provision  will  also  be  made  for  the  preservation  and  arrangement 
of  all  books,  papers,  and  other  documents  pertaining  to  the  history  ol  the  state, 
and  all  specimens  of  ethnology  relating  to  early  historic  and  pre  historic  times. 

For  this  Museum  the  third  floor  of  the  entire  west  wing  of  the  new  State 
House  has  been  devoted  and  is  now  being  furnished  as  far  as  necessary  to  ac- 
commodate the  collections  now  on  hand ;  a  board  of  trustees  has  been  created 
consisting  of  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction ;  and  a  curator  has  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  and  arrange 
the  large  amount  of  material  already  available. 

At  the  State  Laboratory  at  Normal  all  botanical  and  zoological  work  for 
the  Museum  will  be  done  and  material  furnished  for  the  biological  work  of 
the  state  educational  institutions.  It  will  also  provide  for  the  use  of  scientists 
and  other  students  a  full  series  of  the  botanical  and  zoological  species  of  Illi- 
nois, (including  anatomical  and  histological  material)  prepared  and  arranged 
for  reference  and  study,  together  with  such  extra-limital  species  for  com- 
parison as  are  necessary  to  give  correct  ideas  of  the  general  relations  of  our 
fauna  and  flora  to  those  of  other  regions.  At  this  institution  all  books,  instru- 
ments, laboratory  furniture,  and  appliances  of  every  sort  needed  for  thorough 
work  in  each  department  of  biology,  will  be  provided,  and  an  especial  feature 
of  the  State  Laboratory  will  be  the  thorough  organization  of  every  part  of  the 
material,  in  a  way  to  make  it  readily  and  completely  available  for  the  use  of 
specialists  and  other  students  of  science. 

This  institution  remains  under  the  control  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  by 
whom  liberal  appropriations  have  been  made  for  the  furtherance  of  its  work 
during  the  next  two  years.  Provision  has  also  been  made  for  the  publication  of 
all  acceptable  original  matter  offered  relating  to  the  natural  history  of  the  state 
in  the  Bulletins  of  the  Laboratory,  one  of  which  has  already  been  issued,  while 
the  second  is  now  in  course  of  preparation. 

The  support  afforded  these  institutions  by  the  state  is  not  sufficient  to  relieve 
them  from  dependence  upon  the  cooperation  of  the  friends  of  science  through- 
out the  state  for  their  highest  success,  and  the  opportunity  is  now  afforded  the 
scientific  men  and  women  of  Illinois  to  establish  the  future  of  science  in  this 
state  on  a  sure  foundation.  The  spontaneous  interest  which  all  such  must  feel 
in  this  matter  will  doubtless  render  any  urgent  appeal  unnecessary,  and  we, 
therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  simply  indicating  the  direction  in  which  their  co- 
operation is  most  needed. 

There  are  no  doubt  many  persons  in  this  state  who  have  stone  and  flint  im- 
plements of  pre-historic  age  in  their  possession,  or  rare  minerals  and  fossils, 
which  they  would  gladly  donate  to  the  State  Museum,  where  they  would  be 
preserved  for  all  time,  and  be  accessible  for  study  to  those  interested  in  these 
departments  of  science;  and  in  all  such  cases  where  the  specimens  are  deemed 
worthy  of  being  placed  on  exhibiton  in  the  Museum,  the  donor's  name  will  be 
placed  upon  the  specimen  or  the  label  attached  thereto,  and  also  entered  upon 
the  catalogues  of  the  Museum,  and  where  private  collections  of  sufficient  size 
and  value  to  fill  an  entire  case  are  presented,  they  will  be  kept  intact  and  des- 
ignated by  the  person's  name  by  whom  they  are  presented.  All  specimens  in 
the  departments  above  named  may  be  sent  to  the  State  Museum  at  Springfield 
in  care  of  the  curator,  and  also  all  historical  books,  papers,  or  other  historical 
documents. 

The  following  specimens  are  also  wanted  for  the  use  of  the  State  Laboratory 
at  Normal,  to  be  sent  to  the  care  of  the  director  thereof,  by  whom  due  credit  will 
be  given  for  all  valuable  material :  Reptiles,  amphibians,  insects  (especially  hy- 
mcnoptera),  insect  larvae,  cryptogamic  plants  (especially  fungi).  Fuller  details 
of  the  condition  and  future  needs  of  both  institutions  will  be  given  in  subsequent 
circulars,  and  it  is  our  earnest  wish  that,  as  soon  as  practicable,  a  State  Society 
of  Natural  History  may  be  formed  in  connection  with  these  institutions. 

A.  H.  WORTHEN, 

Curator  of  The  Illinois  State  Historical  Library  and  Natural  History  Museum, Sprinfield. 

S.  A.  FORBES, 

Director  of  The  Illinois  State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History,  Normal. 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

R.  P.  JOHNSTON,  Secy. 

Springfield,  III.,  Sept.  1,  1877. 


The  following  rules  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical 
Library  and  Natural  History  Museum  are  published  for  the  information  of  the 
public  : 

The  Curator  shall  have  the  general  charge  of  the  Museum,  and  as  soon  as 
the  cases  for  the  reception  of  the  geological  specimens  are  prepared,  he  shall 
proceed  without  delay  to  place  therein  a  series  of  all  the  minerals,  fossils,  and 
lithological  specimens  now  belonging  to  the  state  ;  to  be  arranged  and  labeled 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  be  readily  seen  by  all  visitors  to  the  Museum. 

He  shall  also  make  and  preserve  a  complete  catalogue  of  all  specimens  placed 
in  the  Musuem  for  exhibition,  the  specimens  to  be  numbered  on  the  catalogue 
and  a  corresponding  number  placed  upon  each  label,  and  also  upon  the  speci- 


mens or  the  cards  upon  which  they  are  mounted.  No  specimen  after  being 
catalogued  and  placed  011  exhibition  shall  be  taken  from  the  Museum  under 
any  pretext  except  to  give  place  to  a  better  one  of  the  same  kind  to  which  a 
corresponding  number  shall  be  attached. 

As  soon  as  the  specimens  now  011  hand  are  placed  in  the  cases  the  Museum 
shall  be  open  to  the  public  and  shall  be  kept  open  each  week  day  from  9 
o'clock  A.  M.  until  4  P.  M. 

Donations  of  all  specimens  in  Natural  History  may  be  received,  and  those 
deemed  worthy  of  being  placed  on  exhibition  shall  have  the  donor's  name 
placed  thereon,  and  a  record  of  all  such  contributions  shall  be  kept  by  the  cu- 
rator. 


Iowa. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

THE  Davenport  High  School  reports  an  enrollment  of  239  pupils.  Th 
Marshalltown  schools  are  in  a  crowded  condition.    Supt.  Rogers  says 
"Last  year  the  enrollment  exceeded  the  total  number  of  sittings  by  one-third, 
and  the  recent  school  census  shows  an  increase  of  more  than  100  over  that  of 

last  year."  The  study  of  Latin  has  been  abolished  in  the  Ottumwa  public 

schools.  Supt.  von  Ccelln  reports  that  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  Iowa 

between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  in  1877,  was  553,910.  Of  these  398,825 

were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools.  Mr.  H.  M.  Hoon,  the  genial  and  affable 

principal  of  the  Vinton  schools,  paid  us  a  flying  visit  a  few  weeks  ago.  Mr.  H. 
was  our  predecessor  of  nineteen  years  ago.  He  found  Davenport  had  grown 
wonderfully.  To  Mr.  Hoon,  we  believe,  belongs  the  honor  of  organizing  the 
first  county  normal  institute  ever  held  in  the  state.    If  we  are  in  error  let  the 

pioneer    organizer  stand  up.  Fairfield    employs   twelve  teachers.  Her 

schools  are  said  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Prof.  F.  P.  Brewer,  the 

new  Iowa  College  professor,  is  rendering  perfect  satisfaction  in  his  new  field  of 
labor.    He  is  spoken  of  as  a  very  fine  teacher  of  Greek. 
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II.  H.  Seerley. 
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C.  P.  Rogers. 
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A.  C.  Hart. 
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C.  E.  Smith. 
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J.  B.  Knoepfler. 

CHICAGO  NOTES. 


THE  Board  of  Education  has  under  consideration  the  question  of  teaching 
phonography  in  the  public  schools.  The  prnicipals  of  the  King,  Og- 

den,  and  Kinzie  Schools  have  had  their  salaries  increased  $200  each. 

Dr.  John  Lord  proposess  to  deliver  in  Chicago  a  course  of  twelve  historical 
lectures,  on  those  great  characters  who  have  given  a  marked  impulse  to  civili- 
zation, or  who  have  effected  important  changes  in  society,  being  a  selection 
from  his  long  course  of  seventy  lectures  which  he  has  been  delivering  the  past 
nine  years  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia 

These  lectures  will  be  given  in  Hershey  Music  Hall,  No.  83  Madison  street, 
at  3  o'clock  on  Monday  and  Thursday  afternons,  commencing  October  22, 
1877. 

The  main  purpose  of  these  lectures  is  educational,  to  assist  ladies  and  stu- 
dents in  their  historical  studies,  and  direct  their  attention  to  the  great  events 
and  characters  of  two  thousand  years;  they  are  the  result  of  forty  years  histori- 
cal investigation,  and  have  been  given  in  most  of  the  large  cities  in  both  En- 
gland and  the  United  States.  Forty  different  lectures  were  given  in  Philadel- 
phia last  winter,  and  to  audiences  of  fifteen  hundred  people,  one-third  of  whom 
were  gentlemen.  Tickets  for  the  course,  with  reserved  seat,  $5.00;  single  ad- 
mission, 50c;  reserved  seat,  extra,  25c.  To  be  had  at  the  bookstores  of  Jansen, 
McClurg  &  Co.,  1 17  State  street,  and  W.  G.  Holmes,  No.  77  Madison  street. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Everts,  the  well-known  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  has 
been  elected  Chancellor  of  the  Chicago  University,  vice  Dr.  Burroughs,  who 
resigned  the  position  last  summer,  expressing  the  purpose  to  be  absent  a  year 
or  two  in  Europe.  As  Chancellor,  Dr.  Everts  fills  the  position  of  financial 
agent  for  the  West.  The  plan  adopted  last  summer  provided  for  the  gradual 
paying  oft"  of  the  debt,  and,  as  a  part  of  that  plan,  two  financial  agents  were  to 
be  appointed — one  at  the  East  and  the  other  at  the  West — to  work  among  the 
churches  and  secure  contributions  to  go  toward  placing  the  finances  of  the  in- 
stitution on  a  new  and  favorable  footing. 

The  only  sure  way  to  get  the  first  number  of  The  Practical  Teacher  is 
to  send  us  a  postal  card  asking  for  it.  We  want  all  who  are  interested  to  do 
this,  as  the  extra  numbers  will  be  sent  to  those  who  are  not  subscribers  to  the 
Weekly,  unless  we  receive  your  invitation. 
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Musical  Department. 

TEACHING  MUSIC  TO  CHILDREN.— III. 

THE  subject  of  keeping  time  in  music  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  while 
its  introduction  is  sometimes  made  a  very  difficult  task,  both  for  teacher 
and  pupils,  by  its  being  taught  in  a  purely  mechanical  manner,  it  may  be  ren- 
dered quite  easy  if  advantage  be  taken  of  the  matter  of  accentuation.  From 
the  very  first,  in  all  singing  done  by  the  pupils,  especially  in  the  singing  of 
rote-  songs,  careful  attention  should  be  given  to  develop  the  rhythmic  move- 
ment of  every  song,  by  requiring  correct  accentuation  and  phrasing.  This, 
however,  cannot  be  accomplished  if  loud,  harsh,  and  expressionless  use  of  the 
voice  be  permitted;  nor  will  it  be  possible  if  the  pupils  sing  in  a  slow  and 
careless  manner,  joined  with  indistinct  articulation.  Let  the  singing  of  chil- 
dren, therefore,  be  of  an  animated,  cheerful  (not  frivolous)  character;  let  the 
quality  of  voice  be  soft  and  pleasant ;  let  the  articulation  be  distinct — "  clear- 
cut;"  let  the  accentuation  and  pharsing  be  well  defined.  If  these  points  have 
been  properly  guarded,  the  work  of  teaching  the  pupils  to  measure  the  dura- 
tion of  sounds,  together  with  all  other  matters  consequent  thereto,  will  be  com- 
pantively  easy. 

In  order  to  introduce  the  simplest  kind  of  measure,  we  may  take  a  rote-song, 
written  in  trochaic  verse,  and,  giving  careful  attention  to  the  points  named 
above,  teach  the  pupils  to  sing  it.  The  pretty  little  song,  "Schoolmates  dear, 
good  night,  good-night,"  which  may  be  found  in  Loomis'  Progressive  Music 
Lessons,  No.  I,  would  be  very  suitable.  When  the  school  can  sing  some  such 
song  in  a  proper  manner,  the  teacher  may  place  the  first  line  of  the  words  up- 
1  on  the  black-board,  separating  the  syllables,  and  afterward  numbering  them 
thus  : 

I      2     3     4  S678 
Now  the  qui  -  et  shades  are  fall  -  ing. 

After  reading  or  singing  this,  attention  may  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  first, 
third,  fifth,  and  seventh  syllables  are  spoken  or  sung  a  little  louder,  or  with 
more  force  of  voice,  than  the  second,  fourth,  sixth,  and  eighth.  This  speaking 
or  singing  one  syllable  with  more  force  than  another  may  be  explained  as  be- 
ing called  accent.  Let  the  pupils  now  recite  the  line,  giving  marked  accents 
to  the  proper  syllables,  and  repeat  it  in  this  way  several  times  until  it  is  well 
done,  and  the  teacher  is  satisfied  that  each  one  understands  what  is  meant  by 
accent.  It  may  be  well  to  have  the  pupils  exaggerate  the  accents  for  awhile, 
in  order  more  thoroughly  to  impress  the  idea  upon  their  minds.  Next  have 
the  pupils  raise  their  right  hands,  palms  downward,  near  their  breasts,  and  as 
they  speak  the  accented  syllables  strike  down  with  their  hands,  lifting  them  as 
they  pronounce  the  unaccented  ones.  (Use  the  hand  only,  not  the  arm).  After 
this,  it  may  be  sung,  each  pupil  being  careful  to  accent  correctly  and  always 
give  the  downward  strokes  of  the  hand  with  the  accents.  The  motions  of  the 
hand  may  be  called  "  beating  time."  Proceeding  next  to  draw  a  short  verti- 
cal line  just  before  each  syllable  that  is  accented,  the  teacher  may  inform  the 
pupils  that  the  lines  she  is  making  are  called  bars,  and  in  music  are  always 
placed  just  before  the  accented  parts,  and  by  this  means  they  may  always 
know  what  to  accent,  and  when  to  give  the  downward  beat  of  the  hand.  The 
line  will  now  appear  thus  : 

I  Now  the  I  qui-et  |  shades  are  |  fall-ing.  | 
Calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  making  the  bars  the  words  have  been 
separated  into  equal  divisions  in  each  of  which  are  two  syllables,  one  of  which 
receives  an  accent,  and  the  other  none,  the  teacher  may  explain  that  such  di- 
visions in  music  are  called  measures,  and  as  it  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
time  to  sing  one  measure,  we  may  define  a  measure  as  a  division  of  time. 
The  teacher  may  afterward  explain  that  as  in  each  of  these  measures  there  are 
two  parts,  it  is  called  double  measure.  Being  sure  that  these  steps  have  been 
well  understood,  the  teacher  may  next  proceed  to  draw,  immediatly  above  the 
words,  a  sufficient  number  of  horizontal  lines  on  which  to  represent  the  vari- 
ous tones  that  compose  the  tune  that  ha>  been  previously  learned,  after  which 
she  may  extnd  the  bars  upward  across  the  horizontal  lines,  thus  : 


3: 


3 


3 


3 


fall    -  ing. 
Have  the  pupils 


Now        the  qui     -     et         |  shades 

After  this  the  notes  may  be  placed  in  their  proper  order, 
thoroughly  understand  every  step  that  Is  taken,  and  before  each  note  is  made 
call  their  attention  to  the  tone  that  should  be  represented,  and  let  them  sug- 
gest the  position  of  the  note.  In  this  way  their  interest  will  be  continued, 
and  they  will  manifest  great  pleasure  in  at  last  discovering  the  written  music 
which  will,  by  this  time,  appear  thus: 


-=3 


I  Now        the  I  qui     -     et  |  shades    are  |  fall     -  ing. 

After  the  notes  are  thus  placed,  the  school  may  proceed  to  sing,  using  the 
syllables,  do,  do,  re,  re,  etc.,  as  the  teacher  points  to  each  note;  then  repeat, 
giving  the  proper  accents  ;  and,  finally,  accenting  and  beating  time,  as  it  is 
sung.  An  entire  stanza  may  be  introduced  at  once,  if  thought  best,  by  the 
teacher,  instead  of  one  line  at  a  time,  as  we  have  suggested.  For  the  intro- 
duction of  simple  three-part  or  triple  measure,  dactylic  verse  may  be  used, 
taking  similar  steps  to  those  used  in  introducing  double  measure.  The  follow- 
ing line  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  kind  of  verse  required  ; 

"  Bird  of  the  wilderness,  blithesome  and  cumberless." 
Of  course,  one  kind  of  measure  should  be  thoroughly  learned  before  anoth- 
er is  attempted;  and  not  only  should  the  theoretical  points  be  well  understood, 
but  many  various  and  pleasing  exercises  should  be  introduced  in  order  that 
the  practical  part  may  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  By  making  good  use 
of  this  feature  of  accentuation,  as  we  have  suggested,  in  the  introduction  of 
all  the  various  kinds  of  measures,  teachers  will  find  it  one  of  the  greatest  aids 
in  their  work  of  instruction. 


Practical  Hints  and  Exercises. 


CHAPTERS  IN  SCHOOL  ECONOMY. 


II.  ORGANIZATION. 


President  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 

PRELIMINARY  duties  of  school  officers.  The  mistakes  of  school  officers 
in  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  opening  the  school  are  often  fatal 
to  success.  Sufficient  care  is  not  exercised  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  The 
question  of  special  fitness  and  adaptation  is  too  frequently  subordinated  to 
that  of  cheapness.  A  low  salary  is  practically  the  chief  consideration.  Ex- 
perience, ability,  and  skill  rarely  compete  successfully  with  inexperience  at  a 
meager  price.  By  such  a  short-sighted  policy,  failure  is  bargained  tor  in  ad- 
vance, and  the  school  board  is  responsible  for  it,  although  the  poor  teacher  is 
made  the  scape-goat  in  the  case.  He  suffers  while  the  real  authors  of  the 
mischief  are  perhaps  allowed  to  go  on  blundering  and  to  blunder,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  that  "history  repeats  itself!  "  In  nothing  connected  with 
school  administration  is  so  much  careful  discrimination  required  as  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  function  of  employing  teachers.  There  issuch  a  thing  as  aspecial 
adapation  of particular  persons  to  places.  The  secret  of  success  lies  in  the  wise 
application  of  this  principle.  In  employing  teachers,  therefore,  school  officers 
should  take  into  careful  consideration  the  peculiar  sonditions  and  circum- 
stances of  the  school,  as  to  the  grade  of  studies,  the  difficulties  of  discipli  ne, 
the  tastes  and  wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  special 
qualifications  necessary  to  meet  these  conditions  and  circumstances.  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  express  the  conviction,  that  were  proper  attention  bestowed 
upon  these  matters  relating  to  the  organization  of  schools  by  those  whose  duty 
it  is  to  provide  for  their  wants,  failure  and  dissatisfaction  would  be  of  rare 
occurrence. 

8.  Engaging  a  school.  The  contract.  No  teacher  should  engage  a  school 
until  his  chances  of  success  in  the  position  have  been  carefully  weighed.  No 
school  officers  should  engage  a  teacher  until  the  same  question  has  been  duly 
considered  from  their  own  standpoint.  General  looseness  is  the  wrong  general 
to  win  success  in  any  encounter.  Success  in  public  affairs  demands  the  same 
compliance  with  the  essential  conditions  as  does  success  in  private  affairs. 
When,  therefore,  a  teacher  has  determined  to  secure  a  particular  position,  and 
when  the  other  "high  contracting  parties"  have  decided  that  he  or  she  will  be 
"the  right  person  in  the  right  place,"  there  should  be  a  free  exchange  of  views 
as  to  the  plans  and  methods  of  teaching  and  government  to  be  pursued  by  the 
former.  A  teacher  who  has  not  clearly  defined  views  of  his  duties  is  prima 
facie  unfit  to  be  employed  anywhere.  If  these  views  are  unsound  and  tend 
to  injurious  results,  he  should  not  be  employed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
be  wise  and  practical,  he  should  be  sustained  by  the  school  board  in  the  effort 
to  carry  them  into  execution.  This  should  be  understood  from  the  beginning. 
The  consistent  and  steady  support  of  the  school  officers  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  teacher's  efforts.  Without  such  support  his  best  measures  may 
be  baffled,  if  not  utterly  defeated.  Hence,  let  these  plans  be  unfolded  during 
the  negotiations,  and  let  the  support  of  the  school  authorities  be  made  a  condi- 
tion in  the  contract.  A  full  understanding  upon  this  point  should  be  arrived 
at  in  the  beginning  whether  it  be  embodied  in  the  formal  contract  or  not.  No 
less  care  should  be  exercised  in  making  school  engagements  than  in  other 
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business  engagements.  Teachers  above  all  others  should  cultivate  correct 
business  habits. 

9.  The  first  day  of  school.  To  the  young  teacher  the  first  day  is  an  eventful 
and  important  one.  Much  depends  upon  the  impressions  he  shall  make  when  he 
appears  for  the  first  time  before  his  charge.  Every  Precaution  should  therefore 
taken  be  to  secure  pleasant  and  favorable  impressions.  The  plans  for  the  day 
should  be  carefully  considered  and  deliberately  executed.  Nothing  should  be 
left  tothe  impulse  of  the  moment.  In  calling  the  school  to  order,  let  a  quiet 
and  self-possessed  demeanor  be  practiced.  If  possible,  the  presence  of  one  or 
more  of  the  school  officers  should  be  secured,  through  whom  an  introduction 
to  the  children  would  be  eminently  proper,  accompanied  such  by  remarks  as 
occasions  of  this  kind  seen,  to  sanction.  Let  these  proceedings  be  followed 
by  a  few  simple  and  fitting  words  by  the  teacher  explanatory  of  the  mutual 
duties  and  relations  of  instructor  and  pupils.  This  may  be  followed  by  some 
appropriate  general  exercise,  as  singing  led  by  the  teacher.  By  this  means 
embarrassment  may  be  dispelled  and  a  bond  of  sympathy  established  be- 
tween the  parties  who  are  to  be  so  intimately  associated  in  the  future.  If  the 
first  effort  be  not  entirely  successful,  try  again,  and  again,  until  sufficient 
confidence  is  gained  to  render  further  intercourse  pleasant  and  free.  If  sing- 
ing be  not  practicable,  select  some  other  exercise,  in  which  the  teacher  is  him- 
self proficient.  Nothing  should  be  undertaken  in  which  the  instructor  i^  not 
competent  to  lead  and  inspire  confidence.  A  hesitating  and  uncertain  manner 
will  be  quickly  detected  by  the  children  and  will  be  fatal  to  that  entire  confi- 
dence which  a  teacher  should  ever  be  able  to  command. 


SCHOOL  MOTTOES. 

MOTTOES  of  some  kind  should  be  displayed  on  the  walls  of  every  school- 
room. They  can  be  purchased  at  very  low  rates,  or  the  teacher  can 
prepare  them  himself.  As  a  sample  of  such  as  should  be  seen  in  the  halls 
and  corridors  of  large  public  institutions  of  learning,  we  print  below  those 
observed  recently  at  the  State  Normal  School  at  Whitewater,  Wisconsin  ;  they 
may  not  be  considered  mottoes,  but  they  serve  the  same  purpose : 
"  Clean  your  feet." 
"  No  spitting  on  floors  !" 

"  Visitors  are  requested  not  to  converse  in  class  rooms  or  interrupt  the 
teachers." 

"  A  true  gentleman  will  be  a  gentleman  everywhere!" 

"  Regulations. — All  persons  visiting  these  closets  will  please  observe  the 
subjoined  regulations :  I.  Refrain  from  marking,  cutting,  or  in  any  way  de- 
facing or  injuring  the  walls  or  wood  work  of  this  building.  2.  Leave  no 
scraps  of  paper,  nut-shells,  or  other  litter  of  any  kind  on  the  floors  or  seats  or 
in  the  passage  ways.  3.  In  all  things  let  decency,  propriety  and  scrupulous 
neatness  be  your  constant  care.  Remember  that  manners  and  habits  make 
the  man.  To  command  respect  show  that  your  are  worthy  of  it  by  first  re- 
specting yourself  in  all  places.  4.  For  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  all 
concerned,  you  will  please  promptly  report  all  violations  of  these  regulations, 
and  all  evidences  of  disorderly  and  improper  conduct  observable  on  these 
premises." 

"  Notice  to  Students. — 1.  The  pupils  of  this  school  will  hereafter  be 
held  to  their  full  share  of  responsibility  for  the  neatness  and  good  order  of 
these  premises  in  all  their  parts.  2.  To  this  end  they  are  expected  to  observe 
scrupulous  care  that  their  desks  and  the  floors  surrounding  the  same  are  kept 
free  from  loose  papers  and  litter  of  every  kind,  and  that  their  books,  slates,  and 
other  materials  for  work  are  preserved  in  good  order.  3.  All  students  are  re- 
quired to  be  neat,  quiet  and  orderly  in  the  cloak  rooms,  cornders,  classrooms, 
and  all  passageways  leading  thereto.  They  will  refrain  from  spitting  on  the 
floors,  scattering  scraps  of  paper,  or  in  any  way  defacing  or  injuring  the 
walls,  furniture  or  fixtures  of  the  building.  4.  Students  should  remember 
that  whatever  tends  to  disorder  or  lack  of  neatness  in  the  person  or  surround- 
ings, is  a  positive  injury  to  the  character,  and  a  discredit  to  the  school  itself. 
No  person  is  fit  to  become  a  teacher  who  does  not  make  self- discipline  and 
personal  culture  the  foundation  of  all  other  attainments." 


HOW  TO  LEARN  GERMAN.— NO.  III. 
By  Zur  Brucke. 

I GIVE  this  week  a  lesson  on  the  hand,  taken  from  my  little  work  for 
learning  German  by  speaking  on  objects  in  nature,  and  of  things  in  real 
life.*  This  same  lesson  was,  I  think,  given  last  winter  at  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  at  Champaign,  in  this  state,  substantially  as  it  stands  in  my  book, 
and  was  received  with  much  favor  by  those  present.  Presuming  that  many 
others,  who  were  not  present  at  Champaign,  would  like  to  see  the  lesson  in 
print,  I  give  it  here  in  as  short  a  form  as  possible. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  learner  has  already  a  large  fund  of  words  to 

•Teachers  wishing  to  obtain  more  information  on  this  subject  may  easily  do  so  by  send- 
ing fifty  cents  to  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  25  Washington  St.,  (the  publishers),  or  to  Dr.  Zur 
Brucke,  1487  Indiana  Avenue,  Chicago. 


start  with,  for  the  words  Hand,  Finger,  Datimen,  Arm,  Faust,  etc.,  are  so  like 
their  English  equivalents,  that  they  are  easily  recognized  by  their  sound  at  the 
very  first  hearing. 

The  teacher  raises  his  arm  and  looks  at  his  hand,  saying,  "  Dies  is/  eine 
Hand,"  this  is  a  hand;  "Dies  is/  ein  Finger,  Dies  is/  ein  Daumen,  Dies  is/ 
eine  Fans/,  Dies  is/  ein  Arm"  (this  is  a  finger,  a  thumb,  a  fist,  an  arm). 

Now  the  teacher  may  venture  to  ask,  " Is/ dies  eine  Hand ?"  Reply:  "  Ja, 
das  is/  eine  Hand."  "1st  dies  ein  Finger  ?"  Reply  :  "  Ja,  das  isl  ein  Finger." 
Again,  raising  the  index  finger,  the  teacher  points  at  various  objects  near  at 
hand,  saying,  " Ich  kann  mil  dem  Finger  zeigen,"  (I  can  point  with  the 
finger).  "Ich  kann  die  Uhr  zeigen"  (I  can  point  out  the  watch);  "Ich  kann 
die  Hausuhr  zeigen,"  (I  can  point  at  the  clock).  "Ich  kann  auf  den  Hut  zei- 
gen," (I  can  point  at  the  hat),  etc.,  etc.,  (watch,  Taschenuhr). 

Let  the  teacher,  now  holding  up  the  index  finger,  ask  :  "Isl  diet  ein  Zeige- 
finger?"  Reply:  "  Ja,  das  isl  der  Zeigefinger"  (that  is  the  index  finger). 
Again  :  "1st  dies  ein  Miltelfinger  ?"  Reply  :  "Ja,  das  isl  der  Mittclfinger." 
" 1st  dies  ein  Ringfinger  ?"  "Ja,  das  ist  der  Ringfinger."  Lastly,  "Is/ 
dies  ein  Kleiner  Finger  ?"    "  Ja,  das  ist  der  Kleine  Finger." 

Resume. — We  have  learned  so  far  not  only  several  words,  but  in  fact  sev- 
eral sentences,  without  necessarily  translating  a  single  word,  as  nearly  all  the 
explanation  can  be  given  by  signs  and  motions. 

Much  can  be  accomplished  by  this  object  teaching  through  the  sound  of  the 
words  themselves,  as  is  seen  inHand,  Finger,  Faust,  Arm, etc., and  even  in  the 
names  of  the  fingers,  as  Miltelfinger,  Ringfinger,  etc.,  for  here  we  see  that 
Ringfinger  is  the  same  in  both  English  and  German,  and  that  Miltelfinger 
closely  resembles  in  sound  the  word  middle-finger. 

In  some  subsequent  lesson  we  shall  take  up  the  comparison  of  objects  as 
to  size,  color,  etc. 


MORE  BLUNDERS. 

AN  English  pedagogue  has  given  your  readers  an  amusing  page  of  blun- 
ders,  duly  vouched  for.  Having  enjoyed  the  same,  and  having  often 
found  the  dreary  monotony  of  correcting  examination  papers  relieved  by  a 
positively  good  and  original  blunder,  I  willingly  contribute  a  few  specimens 
from  my  blunder  book,  all  of  which  I  will  vouch  for  as  genuine  and  occurring 
in  my  own  experience. 

Without  attempting  to  classify  blunders,  I  take  the  following  from  a  single 
page  where  I  have  written  down  some  of  the  gems  of  my  collection, 

"Hail,  conjugal  horrors  !"  for  "Hail,  congenial  horrors." 
"Sauerkraut, — A  kind  of  fish". 

"Eli  Whitney  invented  a  process  of  making  wine  out  of  cotton-seed." 

"Qaahaug, — A  ferocious  animal,  found  in  South  America." 

"Eucharist, — Hedgehog."    {Echinus  intended.) 

" Dragoon, — A  kind  of  boat  used  in  building  bridges." 

"The  rhetorical  figure  of  Schenectady." 

"  ,,       „  „       ,,  antimony." 

Ich  bin  der  letze  meines  Stammes.    "I  am  the  last  of  my  ancestors." 

"The  angle  of  insolence  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection." 

Revocant  vires  victu.    "They  call  the  men  to  their  food." 

"The  blood  passes  from  the  right-ventricle  through  the  sublunary  valves." 

"His  conduct  gave  much  embargo  (umbrage)  to  his  subjects." 

English  Literature  classes  often  give  rich  harvests  of  queer  mistakes,  e.  g.: 

"Moses  from  an  Old  Manse,"  "Bridge  of  Size,"  "Pippa  Steps,"  "Philip 
Sydney's  Letter  on  the  Pennsylvania  Bonds,"  "Lawrence  Steele  wrote  Rode- 
rick Shandy." 

Examples  of  the  hopele3sly  stupid  and  wildly  absurd  may  be  multiplied 
indefinitely.    A  few  may  suffice. 

"Champollion  was  a  Frenchman  who  accompanied  Alexander  into  Egypt." 

"Anthony  escaped  from  the  battle  of  Actium  on  one  of  Cleopatra's  gun- 
boats." 

"An  atoll  is  water  surrounded  by  elms  and  cocoanuts." 

"Solon  was  a  Roman  consul,  lived  about  the  fifth  century,  B.  C,  noted  for 
his  toleration  of  the  Christian  religion.'" 

Object  of  Burgoynes  expedition  ?  "To  acquire  new  territory  and  to  be- 
come governor." 

What  battles  ruined  him  ?  "The  battles  of  Lexington  and  of  New  Orleans." 
Who  commanded  against  him?    "General  Howe." 

"The  reason  why  the  polar  circles  are  23^  degrees  from  the  poles  is  be- 
cause it  is  so  cold  there." 

"The  Rosetta  Stone  was  discovered  by  Herodotus  in  the  xix  century." 

"Longfellow's  principal  work  was  the  Waverly  Novels." 

I  doubt  not  that  other  teachers  can  furnish  equally  amusing  examples  ad 
libitum.  H.  L.  B. 

When  a  young  man  thinks  that  the  chief  end  of  his  education  is  to  keep  his 
hands  soft,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  his  head  is  already  soft. 
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REQUISITES  FOR  A  SUCCESSFUL  TEACHER. 
II.  ACQUIRED  QUALIFICATIONS. 

Supt.  H.  S.  Baker,  Pierce  County,  Wisconsin. 

WITHOUT  natural  aptitude  for  teaching,  developed  by  practice,  proved 
by  success,  all  acquired  qualifications  are  of  little  value.  To  endeav- 
or, by  elaborate  preparation,  to  become  a  teacher,  without  ascertaing  by  actual 
practice  in  a  limited  sphere  that  there  is  some  natural  taste  and  tact  in  that 
line,  is  folly. 

Supt.  Agnes  Hosford,  of  Eau  Claire  county,  had  a  clear  view  of  what  a 
teacher  should  first  do  for  himself,  when  she  told  the  district  officers  as  fol. 
lows:  "High  scholarship  is  not  always  an  evidence  that  teaching  will  be 
well  done,  but  poor  scholarship  is  an  evidence  that  proper  teaching  is  impos- 
sible." The  most  pernicious  fallacy  in  school  policy  is  the  belief  that  pupils 
can  receive  good  instruction  from  a  teacher  who  is  barely  in  advance  of  them. 
A  mind  of  no  cultivation  is  not  one  that  can  stimulate  pupils.  It  has  no  stock 
of  power  to  meet  emergencies. 

Of  scarcely  less  importance  is  an  active,  studious  mind.  If  a  teacher  is 
satisfied  with  his  own  acquirement,  and  lacks  the  desire  or  energy  to  con- 
stantly study,  he  soon  becomes,  from  contact  with  those  of  less  mental  power, 
decidedly  dull.    Then  woe  to  the  pupils  under  such  a  nightmare. 

When  an  engineer  would  build  a  bridge  he  considers  the  properties  of  the 
iron  and  wood,  their  behavior  under  strain,  shock,  and  jar;  the  pressure 
and  tension  they  will  bear  per  inch.  He  who  would  work  successfully  with 
the  human  mind  must  know  its  laws,  its  powers,  its  order  of  development, 
and  how  it  is  affected  by  different  bodily  states.  The  laws  of  mental  activity 
may  be  learned  in  three  ways,  by  the  faithful  teacher.  He  may  study  pure 
metaphysics,  and  apply  the  laws  himself  as  needed.  He  may  study  applied 
mental  science,  as  taught  in  the  works  of  eminent  teachers.  He  may  look 
backward  through  his  own  mental  growth  and  obseive  what  were  his  difficul- 
ties, and  how  he  overcame  them.  But  of  all  ways  the  three  may  be  combined. 
All  sound  teaching  must  be  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  mind's  action. 
Moral  claims  urge  a  teacher  to  know  something  of  physiology.  When 
we  see  such  monstrosities  as  geography  without  map  drawing,  botany  with- 
out flowers,  spelling  without  writing,  elaborate  mathematical  demonstrations 
in  primary  arithemtic  classes,  is  it  not  evident  that  the  first  principles  are 
not  in  sight  ?  Years  of  training  in  professional  schools  with  daily  discus- 
sions of  its  workings,  and  constant  study  of  the  thought  of  master  minds 
among  the  teachers  of  the  past,  cannot  fathom  all  the  wonders  and  processes 
of  the  human  mind.  But  it  will  kef  p  one  from  many  common  blunders.  The 
object  of  common  schools  is  to  make  good  citizens.  Then  it  is  the  teacher's 
duty  to  free  himself  from  all  immorality,  and  bad  habits,  as  the  use  of  nar- 
cotics. These  do  not  form  any  part  of  ideal  manhood  and  womanhood,  and 
only  when  I  give  all  the  attributes  of  these,  do  I  name  all  the  "requisites  for  a 
successful  teacher." 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

BEGINNERS  need  much  practice  in  both  reading  and  writing  numbers. 
Give,  therefore,  a  great  number  of  examples  for  exercise. 
Combination  problems — that  is,  problems  which  combine  the  operations  of 
several  rules  in  their  solution  —will  do  much  to  evolve  thought  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil.  Since  the  pupil  cannot  solve  these  problems  by  any  one  rule,  it  is 
necessary  that  he  "think  out"  his  own  method  of  solution.  It  also  shows  him 
the  practical  application  of  arithmetic. 

Thorough  and  frequent  drill  should  be  given  in  addition,  particularly  in  the 
addition  of  ledger  columns.  Give  a  thorough  drill  in  all  the  fundamental  rules  ; 
all  others  are  based  on  these. 

See  that  the  work  in  written  arithmetic,  whether  on  the  slate  or  on  the  black- 
board, is  neat  and  in  proper  order.  See  also  that  pupils  give  all  their  solutions, 
analyses,  and  explanations  in  grammatical  language. 

Give  the  class  frequently  problems  selected  from  actual  business  operations 
and  from  other  books.  Encourage  them  to  think  for  themselves  and  give 
original  solutions. 

Have  your  pupils  originate  problems  to  illustrate  the  principles  and  rules, 
and  thus  make  an  application  of  the  science  as  they  learn  it. 

Be  sure  that  the  pupils  understand  each  part  of  their  work  before  they  pass 
to  the  next.    Be  thorough  ! 

*From  Raub's  Complete  Arithmetic. 


Publishers'  Notes. 


'RICE  of  the  Weekly  to  all  subscribers  till  Jan.  1,  1878,  jo 
cents. 


—We  are  glad  to  announce  that  Miss  Isabel  Lawrence,  superintending  critic 
teacher  in  the  Whitewater  Normal  School,  has  been  engaged  to  prepare  a  series 
of  practical  sketches  on  subjects  connected  with  primary  school  work,  for  the 
Weekly  and  The  Practical  Teacher,  the  first  of  which  will  probably  ap- 
pear next  week.  The  first  series  will  be  on  Reading.  Two  sketches  will 
appear  in  each  number  of  The  Practical  Teacher.  The  experience  and 
ability  of  Miss  Lawrence  are  a  guarantee  that  her  contributions  will  be  of  great 
value  to  teachers. 

— Thanks  to  Mr.  Henry  A.  Ford,  of  Michigan,  for  a  list  of  sixty-Jive  teachers 
in  one  county  who  want  to  receive  The  Practical  Teacher. 

— -Ten  subscribers  for  The  Practical  Teacher,  with  $10,  will  procure 
The  Educational  Weekly  one  year. 

We  have  copies  only  of  the  Arithmetic  and  Spelling  and  Penmanship,  of  the 
Regents'  Questions,  now  left.  We  will  send  them  postpaid  for  twenty-five 
cents  each. 

— We  still  neel  more  copies  of  No.  31  of  the  Weekly.  Any  who  have 
extra  copies  of  21,31,  32,  or  40,  will  confer  a  favor  on  us  by  returning  them. 
We  will  extend  their  subscriptions  one  week  for  each  copy  so  returned. 
Thanks  to  those  who  responded  to  our  first  call. 

— Extra  copies  of  the  first  number  of  The  Practical  Teacher  will  be  sent 
to  principals  and  superintendents  who  will  place  them  in  the  hands  of  their 
teachers.  Principals  of  normal  schools  are  invited  to  send  to  us  for  any 
number  of  copies  for  their  graduating  classes.  We  wish  to  make  a  generous 
distribution  of  the  first  number. 

— Teachers  of  experience  are  particularly  requested  to  send  us  short  articles 
on  practical  subjects,  especially  methods  of  teaching  the  different  branches 
found  in  the  common  school.  We  want  jottings,  — brief  notes,  single  thoughts, 
actual  results  of  school  work,  and  actual  processes.  Teachers  can  help  each- 
other  better  than  others  can  help  them. 

— John  Wiley  &  Sons  have  our  lhanks  for  their  catalogues  and  lists  of  pub- 
lications. Their  catalogue  of  scientific  works  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first 
of  90  pages,  and  the  second  of  52  pages.  They  are  large  importers  of  foreign 
books  and  periodicals  and  give  prompt  attention  to  the  smallest  orders.  Public 
libraries,  schools,  and  colleges  can  impo  t  through  them  two  copies  of  any 
book  free  of  duty. 

— The  Musical  Department  of  the  Weekly  has  received  much  praise  from 
our  readers,  and  justly,  for  we  think  it  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  paper. 
Prof.  Smith's  articles  on  the  teaching  of  music  in  primary  schools,  now  being 
published,  are  of  great  value  to  all  teachers.  . 


— ( )ur  subscription  list  increased  so  much  more  during  the  week  ending  Oct. 
18  than  we  had  provided  for  or  anticipated,  that  at  the  last  moment  we  found 
ourselves  unable  to  mail  the  Weekly  to  the  following  subscribers,  besides  a 
few  exchanges.  We  regret  this  very  much,  and  can  only  extend  their  subscrip- 
tions one  week.  Of  course  we  can  not  supply  No.  40  to  any  at  present.  O.  A. 
Follmer,Nelson,  Neb.;  a  club  of  five  at  Millstadt,  111.;  L.  B.  Root,  Middlebury, 
Ind.;  Y.  M.  Rdg.  Room,  Greencastle,  Ind.j  Helen  Fall,  North  Vernon,  Intl.; 
J.  E.  Sherrill,  Mt.  Meridian,  Ind.;  Alex.  Chambers,  North  Madison,  Ind.;  G. 
G.  Manning,  Peru,  Ind.;  James  Finkle,  Petersville,  Ind.;  M.  J.  Suffle, Knights- 
town,  Ind.;  R.  F.  Kerr,  Kentland,  Ind.;  J.  L.  Miller,  Ligonier,  Ind.;  W.  H. 
Staples,  Lexington,  Intl.;  L.  S.  Thompson,  La  Fayette,  Ind.;  Lizzie  Loyd, 
Moore's  Vineyard, Ind.;  Chas.  Gestrin,  Northfield,  Vt.;  H.  F.  Harrington,  New 
Bedford,  Mass.;  R.  J.  Carmichel,  Nevada  City,  Cal.;  Prof.  G.  W.  Atherton, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  F.  H.  Umholtz,Mercer,  Pa.;  Frank  Patch,  Maine 
Prairie,  Minn.;  J.  D.  Hunt,  Moscow,  Kansas;  J.  D.  Holcomb,  Mallet  Creek, 
Ohio;  W.  M.  Berkstresse,  New  Cumberland,  Penn.;  Hetlie  E.  Boutwell,  Ma- 
rine, Minn.;  A.  Setzepfand,  Marion,  Ohio;  H.  C.  Babcock,Marysville,  Cal..  R. 
G.  Beston,  New  Ulm,  Minn.;  Emma  C.  Kellogg,  Northampton  Mass.;  H.  G. 
Wolcott,  North  Bend,  Neb.;  E,  M.  Allen,  Newton,  N.  J.;  R.  S.  Powell, 
North  View,  Va.;  Eva  Underwood,  Maple  Plain,  Minn.;  A.  M.  Perkins, Mon- 
ticello,  Minn.;  Lizzie  Leach,  Michigan  Bluffs,  Cal.;  Prof.  P.  N.  Miller,  Mead- 
ville,  Pa.;  Dora  Eldrige,  Mont  Clair,  N.  J.;  Hon.  Leon  Trousdale,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 


I  am  much  pleased  with  the  binder.  It  is  handsome,  and  made  of  the  best 
material,  besides  it  is  very  easy  to  place  the  papers  in  it  and  fasten  them  tightly. 
I  have  my  Educational  Weeklies  all  secure  against  loss  now,  and  in  a  con- 
venient form  for  reference.  I  have  read  every  article  as  the  numbers  came  to 
hand,  and  now  that  I  have  them  in  such  convenient  form  I  propose  reading 
them  again,  and  expect  to  derive  as  much  benefit  as  from  the  first  reading. — 
J.  M.  Tipton,  Plum  Creek,  Nebraska. 

I  like  the  Weekly  very  much.  It  is  surely  the  best  publication  of  the  kind 
in  the  West. — Supt.  William  Thomas,  Holly,  Mich. 

If  your  Practical  Teacher  is  half  as  good  as  the  Weekfy,  you  may  enroll 
me  as  a  subscriber.  The  Weekly  stands  head  and  shoulders  above  any  west- 
ern, or  in  fact  any  other  educational  journal  I  read. — C.  W.  Wilson,  Vernon,  la. 
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A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co., 

triumph  2JJ  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 

Largest  manufacturers  of 

School  &  C  hurch  Furniture, 

MAPS,  GLOBES,  CHARTS, 

APPARATUS,  BLACKBOARDS. 

Everything  for  Schools  and  Churches. 
Send  for  Catalogues. 

HANDIEST  THING  in  the  WORLD. 

Applicable  to  any  Flexible  Blackboard, 
A    VERY  TAKING  AND   USEFUL  INVENTION,  (tf) 


SCHt  1  V.  ■  l-SK. 
Test  because 
Dovetailed  Together 


P kilo  sop  heal  Apparatus 


E.  S.  RITCHIE  &  SONS,  Boston,  Mass., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

include  in  their  list  all  apparatus  or  the  practical  illustra- 
tion of  the 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCES. 

Their  catalogue  contains  testimonials  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished professors  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED. 

E.  5.  Ritchie  &  Sons  have  been  appointed  agents  by  J 
Browning,  London ;  Rudolph  Koenig  and  J.  Duboscq 
Paris,  makers  of  Optical,  Acoustic,  and  Electrical  Appa 
ratus  ;  and  Carl  Zeiss,  Jena,  maker  of  Microscopes,  and  re 
ceive  orders  from  schools  and  colleges  to  import  goods  Free 
of  Duty,  and  at  Manufacturers'  Prices. 

Ritchie's  Catalogue  of  Philsophical  Apparatus,  illustrated, 
price  15  cents,  sent  on  application.  (When  writing  please 
mention  this  journal.)   [ua] 

RIDPATH'S 


V.  S.  HISTORIES. 


Endorsed  as  THE  BEST  by  Educators  everywhere. 

100,000  Copies  in  Use. 

Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  cordially  invited  to  send 
for  Specimen  pages,  including  samples  of  the  Maps,  Charts 
Diagrams,  etc. 

JONES  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
Juc]        CHICAGO,  PHILADELPHIA,  CINCINNATI. 

/IMPORTANT  TO  TEACHERS.— We  want  reliable, 
wide-awake  men  and  women  in  every  neighborhood, 
township,  county,  and  state  in  the  West,  to  sell  an  ar- 
ticle that  has  only  to  be  exhibited  in  order  to  secure  a  ready 
and  profitable  sale.  We  have  lately  become  sole  proprietors 
of  the  Photographic  Family  Record,  for  all  of  the  Western 
and  Southern  states.  The  size  of  the  engraving  is  20x24 
inches.  Nothing  like  it  ever  offered  to  the  public.  A  rare 
chance  to  make  money.  Teachers  will  find  it  easy  to  double 
their  wages  by  spending  a  few  hours  each  week  canvassing 
their  neighborhood.  We  will  send  a  sample  record  to  any 
one  who  desires  to  work,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  50  cents, 
which  is  one-third  the  retail  price.  We  especially  call  upon 
teachers  to  engage  in  the  sale  of  this  Family  Record,  and 
solicit  their  correspondence.  For  full  description  of  Record 
— terms  to  agents,  circulars,  and  a  complete  outfit — address 
Photographic  Record  Co.,  Room  6,  148  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  [tf] 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Established  in  1837. 

Superior  Bells  of  Copper  and  Tin,  mounted 
with  the  test  Rotary  Hangings,  for  Churchet, 
Schools,  Farms,  Factories,  Court-houses,  Fire 
Alarms,  Tower  Clocks,  etc.  Fully  Warranted. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  scut  Free. 
Vanduzsn  &  Tift,  102  E.  2d  St.,  Ciuoiunati. 


The  Practical  Teacher, 


Editor — Prest.  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  State  Normal  Schoi.l, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


A   MONTHLY  "JOURNAL, 


Devoted  Exclusively  to  the  Practical  Work  of  the 
Schoolroom. 


Abounding  in  Hints,  Suggestions, 


Exercises,  Questions  and  Answers, 


Methods  of  Teaching,  Correspondence,  News,  Dialogues, 
Music,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  $i  PER  YEAR. 

Ten  cents  a  single  number.  Ten  numbers  ivill  consti- 
tute a  year.     In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  75  cents  a  year. 


The  Teacher  will  be  sent  regularly  to  all  who 
will  send  us  a  club  of  four  at  $1  each. 


The  first  number  will  appear  November  1,  1877. 


Subscriptions  received  from  this  date  by  the  publishers, 


S.  R.  WINCHELL  &  CO., 

170  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO. 
"  I  can'/  afford  to  lose  a  single  number." 


GET  A  BINDER 


•  5  it  ■  6  u 


Every  subscriber  should  keep  a  complete  file  of  the 
Weekly,    Price  of  Binder,  postpaid,  $1.10. 
Address 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  WEEKLY, 
170  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 

ZIVE  AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  Dr.  Chase's  Reci- 
pes ;  or  Information  for  Everybody,  in  every  county 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Enlarged  by  the 
publisher  to  648  pages.  It  contains  over  2000  household 
recipes,  and  is  suited  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  society. 
A  wonderful  book,  and  a  household  necessity.  It  sells  at 
sight.  Greatest  inducements  ever  offered  to  book  agents 
Sample  copies  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  $2.00.  Exclusive 
territory  given.  Agents  more  than  double  their  money. 
Address  Dr.  Chase's  Steam  Printing  House,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan.  [o] 

J)  10  h  kd2:)  ing  su/rChromos.'  Cray°ns> am? Re- 

ward  Motto,  Scripture  I  ext,  Trans- 
parent, Picture  and  Chromo  Cards.  100  samples,  worth  $4, 
sent  postpaid  for  75c.  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  J.  H. 
BUFFORD'S  SONS,  Boston,    gstab'd  1830.  (hy) 

<T  A.  LANTRY  &>  CO.,  Booksellers,  177  North  Clark 
J_  #    St.,  Chicago,  111.    Books  sent  by  mail  free  of  charge 
on  receipt  of  retail  price.     Discount   to  teachers. 
Correspondence  solicited  [o] 


LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION 

Prepared  hy  S.  R.  Winchell 
71?  Accompany  Bingham's  Latin  Series, 

It  contains  29  lessons  ;  264  definitions  and  concise  state- 
ments of  the  most  important  grammatical  principles  ;  320 
Latin  sentences  from  Ciesar  and  Cicero,  with  translations, 
illustrative  of  the  foregoing  principles  ;  928  words  fully  de- 
fined and  analyzed  in  vocabularies  ;  878  English  derivatives, 
indicated  by  full-faced  type;  1,020  Latin  synonyms  with 
their  uses  distingui  shed,  making  267  distinct  groups  of  syn- 
onymous words,  and  443  sentences  in  English  exercises  to  be 
written  in  Latin. 

This  little  book,  of  142  pages,  contains  all  the  drill  work 
necessary  to  thoroughly  fit  for  college,  and  can  be  used  in- 
dependently, or  in  connection  with  any  Latin  Grammar. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

(From  B.  M.  Reynolds,  Principal  of  LaCrosse  High  School.) 

"The  vocabularies  are  good,  and  the  tables  of  synonyms 
are  an  excellent  feature  of  the  work.  Such  works  usually 
lack  in  that  direction.  The  exercises,  as  far  as  I  have  looked 
them  over,  seem  to  be  adapted  to  the  end  in  view." 
(From  Elisha  Jones,  A.M.,  Asst.  Professor  of  Latin,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.) 

"  I  have  been  so  busy  since  your  book  reached  me  that  I 
have  not  had  time  as  yet  to  give  it  a  good  examination. 
Permit  me  to  say,  however,  after  a  hasty  turning  over  of  its 
pages,  that  its  appearance  gratifies  me  very  much.  Were  I 
in  a  preparatory  school,  I  should  like  much  to  put  it  into  a 
class  and  test  it.  It  appears  to  possess  the  character  of  a 
strong  book." 

(From  Proi.  N.  H.  Winchell,  University  of  Minnesota; 
State  Geologist.) 
"  It  is  just  large  enough  and  concise  enough.  I  like  your 
grouping  of  words  of  similar  meaning.  It  is  well  arranged, 
and  printed  in  attractive  typography.  It  ought  to  have  a 
large  sale." 

{From  Prof.  Edward  Johnson,  Principal  of  the  Lynn  Private 
High  School.} 

"  I  like  it  much,  and  desire  to  use  it.  The  synonyms  are 
excellent  ;  none  too  many,  well  chosen,  and  ingeniously  dis- 
tinguished." 

(From  Prof.  Zelotes  Truesdel,  late  Supt.  State  Public  School, 
Coldwater,  Michigan.) 
"  I  have  carefully  examined  your  book  on  Latin  Prose, 
and  am  satisfied  that  it  is  superior  to  any  book  on  that  sub- 
ject which  is  now  in  use.  The  extensive  use  of  classical 
Latin,  and  the  introduction  of  the  words  derived  from  the 
Latin,  are  features  that  must  commend  it  to  the  critical 
teacher." 

(From  The  Common  School,  Davenport,  Iowa,  W.  E. 
Crosby,  Editor.) 
"It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  have  examined  this  work 
just  issued  in  the  interest  of  Latin  study  and  linguistic  cul- 
ture. The  author  has  succeeded  admirably  in  presenting 
the  subject  in  a  very  clear  and  comprehensive 
manner.  The  principles  of  syntax  relating  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  speech  are  fully  discussed  and  clearly  set 
forth  by  illustrative  examples.  A  copious  vocabulary  ac- 
companies each  lesson,  intended  to  furnish  the  student  with 
a  large  fund  of  words,  thus  imposing  upon  him  the  task  of 
selecting  the  most  suitable.  A  table  of  sjnecyms  also  suc- 
ceeds each  vocabulary,  in  which  the  various  shades  of  mean- 
ing, and  the  proper  use  of  synonymous  words  are  clearly 
pointed  out.  This  we  regard  as  a  very  valuable  feature  of 
the  book.  The  development  of  the  Latin  sentence,  from 
the  simplest  form  of  subject  and  predicate  to  the  most  in- 
volved and  complicated  construction,  is  gradual  and  pro 
gressive.  We  are  glad  to  notice,  also,  in  further  commen 
dation  of  the  book,  that  only  the  simplest  and  purest  classi- 
cal Latin  is  used,  and  that  the  aim  of  the  author  has  been 
to  teach  the  pupil  how  to  express  the  idea  contained  in  the 
English  expression  as  the  Romans  would  have  expressed 
it,  and  not  merely  to  substitute  equivalent  Latin  words  for 
the  English." 

(From  the  Wisconsin  journal  of  Education,  Hon.  Edw. 
Searing,  Editor.) 

"Mr.  Winchell  has  done  good  service  in  adding  another  man- 
ual to  those  already  in  use.  Instead  of  referring  to  the  current 
grammars,  the  grammatical  principles  are  concisely  re- 
stated, in  connection  with  each  lesson,  and  this  feature,  to- 
gether with  the  progressive  vocabularies,  the  index  to  syno- 
nyms and  an  English-Latin  vocabulary, puts  the  whole  ap- 
paratus needed  by  the  student  before  him.  The  book  strikes 
us  with  much  favor." 

Copies  for  examination  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt 
of  sixty  cents.    Address  the  publishers, 

J.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

chance  to  make  money.  If  you 
get  gold  you  can  get  greenbacks, 
need  a  person  in  every  town  to  take 
subscriptions  for  the  largest,  cheapest  and  best  illustrated 
family  publication  in  the  world.  The  most  elegant  works  of 
art  given  free  to  subscribers.  One  agent  reports  making  over 
$150  in  a  week.  A  lady  agent  reports  taking  over  400  sub- 
scribers in  ten  days.  All  who  engage  make  money  fast. 
You  need  not  be  away  from  home  over  night.  Full  particu- 
lars, directions  and  terms  free.  Elegant  and  expensive  outfit 
free.  If  you  want  profitable  work  send  us  youraddress  at 
once.    Address  "The  People's  Journal,"  Portland,  Me.  [pr] 

Jl/fORSE'S  FIRST  BOOK  OF 

_IVA     ZOOLOGY.    Introduction  price,  84c. 

NICHOLSON'S  ZOOLOGY. 
Introduction  price,  $1.17. 
YOUMANS'S  FIRST  BOTANY. 
Introduction  price,  65c. 
YOUMANS'S  SECOND  BOTANY. 
Introduction  price,  $1.00 
Address  C.  E.  LANE, 

[ual  117  State  Street,  Chicago. 
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BO  YN  TON'S 

SCHOOL-ROOM 
HEATER, 

 AND  

The  Celebrated  Boynton  Furnaces, 

Especially  adapted  to  hard  coal,  soft  coal  and  wood. 

BOTH  BRICK-SET  and  PORTABLE  FORMS. 


RICHARDSON,  BOYNTON  &  CO., 
No.  82  Lake  Street,  Chicago, 

No.  232  and  234  Water  St.,  New  York. 

.03-Orders  solicited  and  promptly  attended  to.  Estimates 
given,  and  contracts  made  for  Heating  Private  and  Public 
Buildings.    Send  for  circulars.  [uhj 

fyAGSTER  cV  SONS' 

BIBLES,  of  all  Sizes, 

Calf-Lined  and  other  styles  of  binding. 
— also — 

Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Syriac,  German,  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese — Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments. 

— AND— 

Hebrew,  Greek — Chaldee,  Syriac  and  Arabic — 
Reading  Lessons — Grammars — Lexicons  and 
Concordances, 

For  sale  by 

JOHN  WILEY  &  SONS, 

15  Astor  Place,  New  York. 
'^Discount  made  to  Schools,  Colleges  and  Theological 
Seminaries — Catalogues  gratis. 

John  W.  Wiley  &  Sons  will  publish  shortly 

St.  Mark's  Rest — The  History  of  Venice.  Written  for  the 
help  of  the  few  travelers  who  still  care  for  her  monuments. 
By  John  Ruskin. 

The  Laivs  of  Fesole.  A  familiar  Treatise  on  the  Elemen- 
tary Principles  and  Practice  of  Drawing  and  Painting  as 
determined  by  the  Tuscan  Masters.  Arranged  for  the 
Use  of  Schools.    By  John  Ruskin. 

Proserpina — Studies  of  Wayside  Flowers,  etc.  By  John 
Ruskin.    Parts  3  and  4,  with  plates,  etc. 

Deucalion — Studies  of  the  Lapse  of  Waves  and  Life  of 
Stones.    By  John  Ruskin.    Parts  3  and  4. 
They  would  call  attentk>n  to  their  Uniform  Edition  of 

Ruskin's  Works,  in  20  vols.,  cloth,  extra  new  style,  #40. 

Do.,  half  calf,  extra,  very  fine,  $78. 

School  Music  Books. 


THE  SONG  SHEAF 

A  new  collecti  ;u  of  vocal  music  with  a  complete  elementary 
course. 

Sample  copy  by  mail,         -        -■       Fifty  Cents. 


HAPPY  HOURS. 

A   popular  collection  of  songs  with  a  brief  elementary 
course. 

Sample  by  mail,       -  Thirty  Cents. 


Lilberal  terms  for  Introductory  Orders.  Address  the  pub- 
lishers, 

TAINTOR  BROS.,  MERRILL  &  CO., 

ftf]  758  Broadway,  New  York. 


ST.  LOUIS 
Crayon  and  Chalk  Co. 

WHITE  DUSTLESS  CRAYONS. 

No  grit,  no  dirt,  cheaper  and  far  better  than  any  other 
Crayon  in  the  market. 

J.  B.  SHERMAN,  Sec'yand  Treas., 

1601  Austin  Street. 

QCIENTIFIC  TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  COLLEGES.— 
,J     D.  Van  Nostrand,  Publisher  and  Importer,  23  Murray 
St.,  and  27  Warren  St.,  New  York.    Send  ten  cents 
for  catalogue.  [un] 


Description.— A  contains  capital  stem,  left  curve,  and 
crossing  mark  its  in  H  Capital  stem  is  modified  by  being 
made  three  spaces  high,  more  slanting  and  less  curved  at 
top  than  in  I.  Left  curve  nearly  straight:  extends  from 
top  of  stem  to  base  line  on  less  than  regular  slant. 


ECLECTIC  WRITING  CARDS. 

Consisting  of  72  numbers  on  36  cards. 

Each  card  9  x  13  inches,  with  loop  attached  for 
suspending  on  the  wall. 

Capital  letters  011  one  side,  small  letters  011 
reverse. 

Bach  number  presents  but  one  letter  or  prin- 
ciple. 

A  description  of  each  letter  given  on  its  card. 

The  letters  are  in  white  on  black  ground,  and 
of  a  size  larger  than  usual  in  writing-charts. 

Can  easily  be  read  and  studied  across  the  room. 

The  most  beautiful,  useful,  and  practical  aids 
in  teaching  Penmanship  yet  published. 

So  simple  in  design,  and  the  instructions  so  full, 
that  any  teacher  can  use  them  to  advantage. 


IJfTROIU'CTION  Price.— On  thick  manilla 
cards,  J1.00  per  set.  Can  be  sent  by  mail  iu  this 
form. 

On  heavy  boards,  put  up  in  neat  box,  $4.00  per 
set.   Can  not  be  sent  by  mail  in  this  form. 


VAN  ANTWERP,  BItAGG  &  CO., 
CINCINNATI  and  NEW  YOKE. 


COMPETITIVE 

Examination  Paper. 

This  is  the  same  form  and  quality  of  paper  as  that  used 
by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  in  preparing  school 
work  for  the  Centennial,  and  afterward  for  the  Competitive 
State  Examinations  in  Illinois.  It  is  manufactured  in  two 
sizes  (size  A  and  size  B),  the  first  8x10%  inches,  and  the 
second  7%xi2%  inches.  One  sheet  in  three  has  a  printed 
heading,  with  blanks  for  recording  the  name,  subject,  per 
cent,  etc. 

Prices.  Size  A.        Size  B. 

1  quire,  24  sheets  $    .15         $  .18 

1  quarter-ream,  120  sheets  70  .85 

1  half-ream,  240  sheets   1.36  1.50 

3  quarter  reams,  360  sheets   1.90  2.25 

1  ream,  480  sheets   2.40  2.90 

2  reams,  960  sheets   4.50  5.40 

3  «'      1,440    "    6.45  7.75 

4  *'     1,920    "    8.20  9-85 

5  *'     2,400    "    9>75  11.70 

6  "     2,880    €t    11. 10  *3-3S 

7  u      3»36o    M    12.25  14-70 

8  "     3,840    "    13.20  15  85 

9  u     4,320    "    13.95  16.75 

10     "     4,800    "   15.00  18.00 

Postage  and  express  charges  must  be  paid  by  the  purchaser. 
It  is  especially  recommended  to  county  superintendents 

who  wish  to  preserve  a  file  of  all  such  papers.  The  "Li- 
brary Binder"  will  be  furnished  for  preserving  them  in  book 
form  for  35  cents  and  45  cents  respectively.  This  binder 
was  used  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  and  the  State 
Department  of  Illinois  for  binding  school  work  for  the  Cen- 
tennial. 

Principals  and  superintendents  can  have  their  local  deal- 
ers order  from  us,  and  thus  easily  secure  uniformity  of  pa- 
pers from  all  pupils  in  written  examinations. 

Samples  will  be  sent  upon  application. 

Send  all  orders  to 

S.  R.  WINCHELL  &  CO., 

170  Madison  Street,  CHICAGO. 

ELOCUTION  SCIENTIFICALLY  TAUGHT. 

S.  S.  HAMILL,  Author  of -'The  Science  of  Elocu- 
7  tion,    and  Professor  of  English  Lit- 
erature, Rhetoric,  and  Elocution, 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE, 

will  give  private  instruction  in  Vocal  Culture,  Reading, 
Speaking,  and  Gesticulation.  Special  courses  for  ministers, 
lawyers  and  those  wishing  to  prepare  themselves  for  Pro- 
fessional, Readers  or  Instructors  of  Reading  in  Colleges 
and  High  Schools.  Send  for  circulars  containingdi:  gram 
of  the  principles  of  expression.    Address  Jacksonville,  111. 


Read  the  Following  Splendid  Offer, 

And  send  us  your  name  and  address,  upon  receipt  of 
which  we  will  forward  you  descriptive  circulars. 

Apple-tons'  Journal, 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY, 

Containing  descriptive  illustrated  articles  on  well-known  lo- 
calities ;  continued  stories'  by  the  foremost  foreign  and 
American  authors ;  short  sketches  of  travel,  history,  adven- 
ture, and  romance  ;  reviews  of  first-class  works  ;  bright  and 
crisp  editorials.    The  best  and  cheapest  magazine  published. 

The  Popular  Science  'Monthly, 

Conducted  by  E.  L.  and  W.  J.  Youmans, 

Containing  the  best  thoughts  of  the  most  advanced  minds 
in  this  and  other  countries  ;  illustrated  when  neces- 
sary to  further  convey  their  ideas. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  Supplement, 

Conducted  by  E.  L.  and  W.  J.  Youmans, 

Containg  the  very  best  articles  published  in  the  foreign  sci- 
entific journals  and  reviews. 


SPECIAL  CLUB  RATES. 

Regular  Prices. 

Appletons'  Journal^  per  annum,  $3  00 

Appletons'  Journal,  with  plate' of  "Dick- 
ens in  his  Study,"  -    '  -  .  fx, 

Popular  Science  Monthly,        ...         >•  j  o0 

Popular  Science  Monthly  Supplement,  "  300 

We  will  send  the  above  named  magazines  to  one  address 

for  one  year,  for  $9.50  ;  with  plate  of  "Dickens  in  his  Study," 

$10.00. 

Popular  Science  Monthly  and  Appletons' 

Journal,  one  year,  $720 

Popular  Science  Monthly  and  Appletons' 

Jt  urnal,  with  plate  of  "Dickens  in  his 

Study,"  "  800 

Popular  Science  Monthly  and  Popular  Sci- 
ence Monthly  Supplement,  -  "  7  00 
Appletons'  Journal  and  Popular  Science 

Monthly  Supplement,        -  "  5  25 

Appletons'  Journal  and  Popular  Science 

Monthly    Supplement,    with   plate  of 

"Dickens  in  his  Study,"        -       -  "  600 

Any  person  sending  us  four  subscriptions  to  either  maga- 
zine, with  amount  for  the  same,  will  be  entitled  to  a  copy 
gratis;  that  is,  five  copies  of  Appletons'  Journal  will  be  sent 
as  you  may  direct  upon  receipt  of  $12.00  ;  five  copies  of  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  for  $20.00. 

Address  all  communications  to 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
[o  n  d]  549  and  551  Broadway,  New  York. 


I  PAT.  B/NDERB  Jp£R|odicals\ 


We  can  supply  Emerson* s  Binder,  for  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, music,  and  papers  of  every  description,  at  the  follow- 
ing scale  of  prices.    Size  adapted  to 

Cloth  Leather 
and     Cloth.  and 
Paper.  Cloth. 
The  Nursery,  -       -       -       $  .40     $  .50     $  .65 

Harper's,  Atlantic,  etc.,  -  -  .50  .60  .75 
Appleton's  Jour.,  Nature,  etc.,  .65  .75  1.00 
Educational  Weekly,       -      -   .70        .80  1.10 

Music,  .90      1.25  1.50 

Ch'n  Union,  Independent,  etc.;  1.00  1.35  1.60 
Harper's  Weekly,  Bazar,  -  1.25  1.50  1.75 
N.  Y.  Tribune,  Herald,  etc.,  2.00       2.50  3.25 

DESCRIPTION. 
This  Binder  is  in  appearance  precisely  like  the  cover  of  a 
regnlarly  bound  book.  Its  peculiar  device  for  self-binding 
consists  of  two  narrow  strips  of  thin  steel  inserted  in  firmly 
glued  casings  of  binders'  cloth  on  each  inside  edge  of  the 
back,  and  working  hinge-like,  as  do  the  lids.  The  front,  or 
left-hand  side,  contains  eyelet-holes,  from  which  heavy 
threads  with  needles  pass  through  the  papers  and  through 
corresponding  eyelets  in  the  back  or  right-hand  strip,  and 
are  firmly  secured  to  the  "cleat"  or  fastener  by  "belaying" 
— a  figure  8  turn.  The  flexible  back  adjusts  itself  to  any 
thickness  of  papers,  and  the  strips  hold  them  as  in  a  vise, 
quite  as  firmly  and  neatly  as  if  bound  regularly.  Periodi- 
cals may  be  stitched  in  as  they  are  received,  or  a  whole  vol- 
ume may  be  bound  at  once.  Every  subscriber  to  the 
Weekly  should  have  one. 
Send  your  orders  to 

S.  R.  WINCHELL  &  CO., 

Chicago,  111. 
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PUBLISHERS. 


FULTON  &  EASTMANS 


BOOK-KEEPING  ! 


The  attention  of  teachers  is  requested  to  a  new  edition  of 

Fulton  cV  East  man1  f  Single  and  Double  Entry 
Bookkeeping. 

This  revision  embodies  improvements  suggested  by  various 
teachers,  and  those  made  necessary  to  ktep  this  ever-popu- 
lar work  fully  up  to  the  present  requirements  for  a  text-book 
on  book-keeping. 

For  twenty  years  no  agency  work  whatever  has  been  used 
to  extend  the  use  of  this  book,  and  the  remarkable  tenacity 
with  which  it  has  retained  its  popularity,  while  rival  works 
have  been  actively  and  energetically  pushed  through  agents, 
attests  the  hold  Fulton  &  Eastman's  Book-keeping  has  upon 
the  good  opinion  of  educators. 

Over  130,000  have  been  sold,  and  the  demand  continues. 

Single  copies  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduc- 
tion, will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  upon  the  receipt  of  60 
cents,  and  a  full  set  of  blanks  upon  the  receipt  of  45  cents. 

v*  holesale  price  of  the  Text-Book  is  80  cents,  and  for  six 
Blanks,  60  cents. 

H.  B.  NIMS  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

eow  TROY,  N.  Y. 


GEO.  SHERWOOD 


WILLAKD  WOODARD. 


Geo.  Sherwood  &  Co., 

130  Adams  Street,  CHICAGO, 

Would  call  attention  to  their  publications  : 

Analytical  Readers  and  Spellers, 

A  Standard  Series  that  always  gives  salisfaction. 

Model  Chromo  Readers,  Four  Book  Series, 

Choice  selections  and  beautiful  illustrations.  No  man  would 
buy  any  other  Readers  for  his  own  children. 

Charts  to  Accompany  Analytical  and  Model 
Readers. 

Belfield's  Graded  Examples,  Model  Arithmetics. 
Two  Book  and  Three  Book  Series.  Systematic  in  plan  and 
practical. 

Boltwood '  s  Grammar. 

Drew*  s  Book-keeping  and  Blanks. 

Sherwood's  Writing  Spellers, 

Retailing  at  5  cts.,  8  cts.,  and  10  cts.  Cheaper  than  blank 
paper. 

Babbittonian  Penmanship 


and  many  other  works  useful  to  schools. 
Send  for  circulars. 


[Ph] 


r^LARK  &  MA  YNARD, 

I   .  NEW  YORK, 

Publish 

Anderson's  Series  of  School  Histories,  and  His- 
torical Readers; 
Thomson's  New  Arithmetics  and  Algebra; 
Keetel's  French  Course; 

Reed  and  Kellogg's  Graded  Lessons  in  English  and 

Higher  Lessons  in  English; 
Hutchison's  Physiology  and  Hygiene  ; 
Henderson's  Test-Words  in  English  Orthography, 

etc.,  etc, 

For  catalogue  and  terms  for  introduction,  which  are  very 
liberal,  address  the  publishers,  or  the  following  : 
ABRAM  BROWN,  Agt.,  T.  T.  BAILEY,  Agt., 

46  Madison  St.,  Chicago.  23  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 

/~TyHE  NEW  EDUCATION.    Monthly.    Devoted  to 
y      Kindergarten  Culture  and  Hygiene  in  Home  and 
School.  Edit.,W.  N.  Hailmann.    50  cents  p.  ann. 
Pubs.,  Hailmann  &  Dcerflinger,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  LnnJ 


PUBLISHERS. 


BOOKS  OF  MERIT 

For  Colleges,  Academies^  and  Higher  Schools. 

The  Primer  of  Political  Economy.  In  Sixteen  Definitions 
and  Forty  Propositions.  By  A.  B.  Mason  and  J.  J.  La- 
lor.  i2mo  cloth.  Price  75  cents.  Sent  by  mail,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  price. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  your  (the  authors')  views  are  ex- 
pressed with  great  neatness  and  precision,  and  the  outlines 
of  the  subject  brought  within  small  compass,  without  mak- 
ing the  treatise  too  dry  to  be  valuable.     I  sincerely  hope 
that  primers  of  this  sort  are  the  beginning  of  an  era  in  which 
the  knowledge  which  is  most  valuable  to  the  human  kind, 
shall  be  brought  within  the  leisure  time  of  those  who  now 
never  look  at  anything  more  than  a  partisan  presentation  of 
any  subject." — Prest.  White,  Cornell  University. 
Manual  oj the  V  ertebrates  of  the  Northern  United  States. 
Including  the  district  east  ot  the  Mississippi  River  and 
north  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  exclusive  of  Ma- 
rine species.     By  D.S.Jordan,  M.S.,  M.  D.  i2mo,, 
cloth,  leather  back.     Price,  $2.00.    Sent  by  mail,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  price. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  reduce  the  labor  of  classi- 
fying and  ascertaining  names  of  specimens  to  a  minimum, 
and  to  fill  a  place  in  the  study  of  our  animals,  that  Gray's 
Manual  of  Botany  has  so  long  filled  in  the  study  of  our 
plants.  The  book  contains,  in  addition  to  the  descriptive 
part,  a  full  Glossary  of  the  technical  terms  contained  in  it, 
and  also  contoins  a  full  "Nomenclator"  or  account  of  the 
derivations  of  the  scientific  names  applied  to  our  animals, 
and  that  this  is  a  very  important  feature,  every  teacher  in 
Zoology  will  recognize  at  once.  The  work  contains  des- 
criptions of  817  species,  representing  116  families,  and  to 
obtain  descriptions  of  all  these  one  would  have  to  wander 
through  nearly  a  thousand  dollars  worth  of  books. 

We  also  keep  a  full  stock  of  all  Text-hooks  in  use,  and  in- 
vite correspondence. 

JANSEN,  M'CLURG  &  CO., 

in  and  irq  State  Street  CHICAGO. 

Scribner,  Armstrong   &  C°-> 
PUBLISHERS, 
743  &  745  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


Many  teachers  and  friends  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Fel- 
ter's  Series  of  Arithmetics  is  now  in  excellent  and  perma- 
nent shape.  The  new  series  consists  of  the  following 
books : 

Felter's  Primary,  Price  23  cents. 

Felter's  New  Intermediate,  "  58  " 
Felter's  Advanced,  "    58  " 

The  last  two  are  but  parts  of  one  book — and  are  bound 
togetner  for  those  who  desire  only  one  book. 
Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 

O.  S.  COOK,  Agent, 

[pn]  63  Washington  St. ,  CHICAGO 


L 


PRANG  &>  CO., 

Art  and  Educational  Publishers, 

47  Franklin  Street,  BOSTON, 

Publishers  of  the  system  of  Industrial  Drawing  prepared 
for  public  schools  by  Prof.  Walter  Smith,  generalsupervisor 
of  Drawing  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  and  State  Direc- 
tor of  Art  Education  in  Massachusetts. 

This  course  of  instruction  in  drawing  has  been  introduced 
into  nearly  all  the  leading  cities  of  the  country,  and  it  is  the 
only  course  of  instruction  in  this  country  which  can  show 
definite  and  practical  results  of  a  satisfactory  nature,  as  fol- 
lowing from  its  use. 

In  the  Western  States  it  has  been  introduced  with  marked 
success  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Indianapolis 
Minneapolis,  Columbus,  Toledo,  Fort  Wayne,  &c. 

The  American  Drawing  Models  for  the  use  of  common 
schools,  drawing  classes,  and  schools  of  art  and  science. 

Drawing  Materials. 

Prang's  Natural  History  Series.  For  schools  and  fam- 
ilies. Animals  and  plants  represented  in  their  natural  col- 
ors, and  arranged  for  instruction  with  object-lessons. 

Western  Agents :  [hy] 

HADLEY  BROS.  &  CO.,  Chicago. 


PUBLISHERS. 


O HELD  ON  &>  COMPANY, 
^  NEW  YORK, 

Publish  the  following  new  and  attractive  School  Books  : 
Olnev's  Arithmetics, 

(A  full  Common  School  Course  in  two  books 

Olney's  Algehras  and  Higher  Mathematics, 

Patterson's  Spellers, 

Coltoris  New  Geographies, 

Shaw's  English  Literature, 

Lossing's  Outline  of  U.  S.  History, 

Hooker's  New  Physiology, 

Alden's  Science  of  Government, 

Haven's  and  Wayland ' s  Intellectual  anil  Moral 

Philosophies, 
Keetel's  French  Course,  &c. 

Introductory  prices  greatly  reduced.    For  terms  address 

WESTERN  AGENCY  OF  SHELDON  &  COMPANY, 
117  State  Street,  Chicago,  111.  [ph] 

JVew  Books!     Cheap  Books! 

GOOD  BOOKS! 

A.  H.  ENGLISH  &  CO., 

PITTSBURGH,  PA., 
Publish  the  following  new  and  approved  text-books  : 

Osgood's  American  Readers, 

Osgood's  American  Spellers, 

Goff's  Arithmetics— complete  in  two  books, 
Hadley's  Lessons  in  Language, 

Lee  and  Hadley's  Grammar, 

Burtt's  Grammars,  &c,  &c. 

Address — 

J.  N.  HUNT,  Rock  Island. 


M.  BABCOCK, 
St.  Louis. 


[Paj 


D.  F.  BALPH, 
Council  Bluffs. 


c 


OWPERTHWAIT &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


NEW  EDITIONS  FOR  1877. 

REDUCED  PRICES! 

WARREN'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 
MONROE'S  READERS  AND  SPELLERS. 
HAGAR'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 
GREENE'S  GRAMMARS. 
GREENE'S  LANGUAGE  SERIES. 

Catalogues  free.  Liberal  terms  for  introduction,  and  in 
exchange  for  old  books  in  use. 

FRANCIS  S.  BELDEN,  Western  Agt, 
25  Washington  St.,  [paj  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

TpOBERT  S.  DA  VIS  &>  CO., 

36  Bromfield  St.,  Boston, 

Publishers  of 
Greenleafs  Mathematical  Series. 
Gilbert's  Graded  Test  Speller. 
Parker's  Exercises  in  English  Composition. 
Independent  Hand-book  of  Mental  Arithmetic. 
For  information,  address  the  Publishers,  or 

S.  E.  BEEDE,  Western  Ag't, 

[ny]  KEOKUK,  IOWA. 

T  JNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

(J  iq  MURRA  V  STREET,  NE  W  YORK, 

— PUBLISH — 

Maury's  Geographies, 

Holmes'  Readers,  History,  and  Grammars. 
Venable's  Arithmetics,  Algebra,  and  Geometry. 
Gildersleeve's  Latin  Series. 
Johnston  &  Browne's  English  Literature. 
DeVere's  French  Series.  [pe] 
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TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

Per  line,  agate  measzire,  10  cents  each  insertion.  When 
a  special  location  is  chosen,  12  cents  a  line. 

SPECIAL  NOTICES,  35 cents  a  line. 

Special  rates  for  twelve,  six,  and  three  months'  con- 
tracts. 

Orders  from  strangers  must  be  paid  monthly  in  ad- 
vance. 

Copy  should  be  received  by  Saturday  noon,  previous  to 
date  0/  issue. 

Each  advertising  page  oj  THE  EDUCATIONAL 
WEEKL  Y  contains  three  columns,  each  column  ten  in- 
ches, and  one  inch,  fourteen  lines. 

No  advertisement  will  be  inserted  for  less  than  one 
dollar. 

Correspondence  relating  to  advertise?nents  should  be 
addressed  to  Thos.  H.  Bush,  Business  Manager,  ijo 
Madison  Street,  Chicago. 

-  TERMS  01  SUBSCRIPTION. 

$3-50 per  year  (30  Nos.) ;  $1.50 per  volume  (25  Nos.\  In 
clubs  0/  five,  $2.00  and  $i.2J.  hi  clubs  0/  ten,  p.50  and 
$1.00.  Three  months  on  trial,  jo  cents.  Sent  to  Public 
Libraries  and  Reading  Rooms  /or  $2.00  a  year.  Pay- 
ment invariably  in  advance. 

The  last  number  paid  /or  by  eac't  subscriber  is  on  thd 
address-label.  Ihe  paper  will  not  be  sent  beyond  that 
number  unless  the  subscription  is  renewed,  which  should 
be  done  two  weeks  in  advance. 

Remittances  should  be  sent  by  registered  letter,  dra/t, 
check,  or  P.  O.  money  order  payable  to  S.  R.  Winchell  & 
Co. 

Correspondence  relating  to  subscriptions  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  A.  H.  Porter,  General  Subscription  Agent ,  170 
Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
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One  copy  of  The  Educational  Weekly  may  be  obtained 
one  year  in  connection  with  either  of  the  following  periodi- 
cals for  the  price  named.  One  subscription  for  the  Weekly 
must  be  ordered  with  each  periodical  clubbed  with  it,  and 
both  must  be  subscribed  for  at  the  same  time,  but  they  need 
not  be  to  the  same  address.  If  any  other  journal  is  desired, 
send  us  a  postal  card  asking  for  rates.  In  all  cases  full  pay- 
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Editorial. 


THE  evils  of  the  small  district  system  in  the  organization  of  the 
country  schools  have  been  amply  demonstrated  by  our  past 
experience  with  that  system.    Such  districts  must,  in  most  cases, 
be  very  weak  financially.    Financial  weakness  carries  with  it 
every  other  kind  of  weakness  in  the  administration  of  school 
affairs  as  well  as  other  affairs.    It  implies  weak,  because  inex- 
perienced teachers.    It  implies  ill-planned,   ill-constructed,  and 
poorly  furnished  school  houses.    It  implies  a  want  of  needful 
apparatus,  books,  and  other  material  aids  to  instruction.  It 
implies  poor  teachings  a  lack  of  interest  among  both  parents  and 
pupils.    It  implies  an  inadequate  preparation  for  the  voyage  of 
life,  and  presages  failure  and  disaster  while  a  wise  and  generous 
system  of  education  would  be  a  prophecy  and  pledge  of  a  sue 
cessful  and  prosperous  career  to  thousands  of  ingenuous  youth. 
The  constant  changes  in  the  boundaries  of  these  districts  and 
the  strifes  and  contentions  which  too  often  give  rise  to  them 
tend  to  perpetual  instability  and  endless  embarrassment  in  the 
administration  of  great  interests  demanding  the  utmost  harmony 
of  effort  and  unity  of  purpose  among  the  people. 


With  the  inauguration  of  the  township  system  comes  the  pos- 
sibility and  the  promise  of  a  new  and  better  order  of  things. 
Concentration  takes  the  place  of  dispersion.  Weakness  is  re- 
placed by  comparative  strength.  A  multitude  of  incompetent 
officers  chosen  by  districts  give  way  to  a  few  more  intelligent 
and  capable  ones  chosen  from  the  entire  township.  A  proper 
gradation  and  arrangement  of  the  schools  are  secured.  Compe- 
tent teachers  at  better  rates  of  compensation  take  the  places  of 
tramps  ready  to  "keep  school"  at  any  price.  School  houses  are 
erected  at  the  expense  of  the  township  and  located  to  suit  the 
greatest  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  and  without  regard  to 
arbitrary  district  lines.  Primary  and  intermediate  schools  are 
so  placed  as'  to  be  easily  accessible  to  the  younger  children,  and 
higher  schools  are  established  at  the  centers  for  pupils  of  the 


more  advanced  grades.  In  this  manner  most  of  the  essentials 
of  a  compact  and  efficient  organization  may  be  realized  and  the 
schools  of  the  rural  districts  be  made  to  approximate  more  nearly 
to  the  necessities  of  the  country  for  a  higher  order  of  citizenship 
as  well  as  of  productive  skill  in  the  industries  of  life. 

But  in  addition  to  these  changes  in  the  plan  of  managing 
the  schools  of  the  rural  districts,  other  measures  are  needed 
looking  to  a  more  complete  coordination  of  the  whole  system 
froTn  the  lower  primary  to  the  high  schools  and  universities.  A 
course  of  study,  carefully  adjusted  to  the  different  grades  and 
es)  ecially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  people  at  every  step, 
should  be  adopted  and  enforced.    In   most  of  the  country 
schools  there  is  literally  no  course  marked  out  and  none  is  fol- 
lowed.   To  a  great  extent  each  child  is  permitted  virtually  to 
select  his  studies,  and  he  is  quite  certain  to  choose  precisely 
those  for  which  he  is  unfitted.    Fifth  and  Sixth  Readers  are  fre- 
quently found  in  the  hands  of  those  who  need  a  thorough  drill- 
ing in  the  Second  and  Third.    Algebra  is  attempted  by  children 
that  are  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  arithmetic.  Natural 
philosophy  is  attempted  by  those  who  cannot  compose  a  page  of 
respectable  English,  write  a  promisory  note,  or  balance  a  simple 
cash  account.    Latin  is  rendered  a  dead  language  in  a  double 
sense  by  hundreds  who  ought  to  be  striving  for  a  mastery  of  the 
living  mother  tongue.    There  needs  to  be  an  intelligent  and 
authoritative  adjustment  of  studies  for  these  lower  schools,  and 
equally  authoritative  tests  to  determine  that  they  perform  the  work 
assigned  them  faithfully  and  well. 

To  this  end  an  Educational  Service  Reform  is  indispensable. 
School  officers  cf  every  grade  should  be  chosen  on  competitive 
examinations.   Intelligence  and  experience  in  educational  affairs 
should  form  the  basis  of  appointments  and  elections  to  places  of 
responsibility  and  trust  in  every  part  of  the  system.    In  other 
words,  the  great  and  paramount  interests  of  education  should  be 
guided  and  controlled  by  educated  educational  men  and  women. 
The  principle  governing  the  case  is  that  no  branch  of  business  can 
be  wisely  and  profitably  served  except  by  those  who  understand  and 
are  familiar  with  it.    This  principle  is  recognized  in  respect  to 
private  affairs.    The  intelligence  and  skill  which  training  and  ex- 
perience alone  can  give  are  sought  and  adequately  compensated  in 
all  those  trades,  professions, and  callings  in  which  great  pecuniary 
profit  and  loss  are  involved.    Why  are  they  so  generally  ignor- 
ed in  .  the  higher  service  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  the 
basis  alike  of  all  true  individual  happiness  and  of  public  order, 
progress,  and  prosperity?    The  application  of  these  ideas  to  the 
administration  of  our  educational  service  can  be  secured  only 
through  a  higher  order  of  school  legislation.    Such  legislation 
seems  possible  only  through  a  more  enlightened  condition  of 
public  sentiment  to  demand  and  sustain  it.    And  here  again  we 
need  enlightened  and  zealous  leadership,  which  can  be  realized 
only  through  a  wiser  and  better  mode  of  selecting  school  officers 
and  teachers.    This  may  be  effected  as  before  stated  by  means 
of  competitive  examinations  and  an  adequate  compensation  for 
services  skillfully  and  faithfully  rendered. 

The  tenure  of  office,  whether  for  teachers  or  those  who  serve 
the  cause  outside  of  the  schools,  should  be  certain  and  stable  while 
the  duties  are  efficiently  performed.  The  uncertainty  of  this  ten- 
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ure,  especially  for  teachers,  combined  with  their  inadequate  and 
illiberal  compensation,  is  one  of  the  most  glaring  evils  in  the 
American  system  of  education.  In  this  vitally  important  mat- 
ter we  are  far  behind  nearly  all  other  civilized  nations  that  are 
building  their  civil  administrations  upon  the  universal  education 
of  the  people.  Indeed,  this  weakness  has  attracted  the  attention 
and  provoked  the  strictures  of  many  eminent  foreigners  drawn 
tc  our  shores  by  the  centennial  exposition  of  last  year.  Our  own 
most  thoughtful  and  intelligent  educators  see  and  feel  it  and 
would  gladly  remedy  the  evil  were  it  in  their  power.  How  the 
task  is  to  be  accomplished  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover.  It 
must  be  brought  about  through  that  discussion  and  agitation 
which  induces  reflection  and  conviction  among  the  patriotic, 
the  intelligent,  and  the  thoughtful.  The  mightiest  force  that  ought 
to  be  operative  throughout  the  republic  to-day  is  a  sentiment  of 
thorough  liberality  and  loyalty  toward  that  common  school  system 
that  is  conceded  to  be  the  basis  of  republican  institutions.  What  is 
most  needed  is  an  intelligent  and  hearty  appreciation  of  the 
means  and  agencies  required  to  make  that  system  effective  for  the 
grand  purpose  of  giving  to  every  child  that  training  which  is  to 
make  him  a  good  citizen,  a  good  neighbor,  and  a  good  man  in 
all  the  varied  relations  of  life.  Divided  counsels  will  never  ed- 
ucate the  whole  people  nor  save  the  free  institutions  of  this  na- 
tion. A  statesmanship  that  is  more  devoted  to  party  than  to 
country  can  never  redeem,  regenerate,  and  disenthrall  that 
country.  A  half  organized,  half  administarted  school  system 
can  never  make  education  universal  nor  return  to  the  people  an 
adequate  compensation  for  the  expenditures  incurred  in  its  be- 
half. 


A  radical  error  in  the  system  of  public  school  education  in 
large  cities  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  put  aside 
teaching — or  to  smother  it  in  an  observance  of  rules,  regulations, 
examinations,  exercises,  etc.,  which  consume  much  of  the  time 
which  ought  to  be  employed  in  giving  instruction.  Pupils  are 
not  taught  enough ; — they  are  compelled  to  learn,  if  not  at 
school,  (and  generally  there  is  little  time  left  for  that  there), 
then  by  having  home  tasks  imposed  upon  them,  which  ought 
never  to  find  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of  a  child's  school  work. 
If  the  hours  allotted  to  school  each  day  do  not  afford  sufficient 
time  in  which  to  accomplish  a  reasonable  amount  of  teaching, 
then  they  should  be  extended.  The  school-room  is  the  place 
where  pupils  should  learn  their  lessons,  where  the  instructor  has 
the  facilities  of  blackboard,  maps,  charts,  and  books  of  reference. 
School  teaching  is  degenerating  too  much  into  school  keeping.  It  is 
not  teaching  a  pupil  to  send  him  home  at  the  close  of  school  with 
directions  to  prepare  his  lessons  and  to  write  numerous  exercises 
of  doubtful  utility  to  be  presented  the  next  day.  After  a  child  has 
spent  five  or  six  hours  of  a  day  at  his  school,  he  should  be  left 
entirely  free  from  school  tasks  till  the  next  day.  School  will 
not  then  be  regarded  so  much  as  a  routine  of  drudgery,  and  the 
love  of  learning  will  not  be  so  often  killed  out  by  an  attempt  at 
its  unnatural  and  forced  cultivation.  W. 


The  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  crops  this  year,  and 
the  general  anticipation  among  all  classes  of  people  of  a  steadily 
improving  condition  of  trade,  have  already  given  some  token  of 
good  results  in  the  increased  number  of  students  in  attendance 
upon  collegiate  institutions  and  normal  schools.  Although  money 
in  hand  may  be  scarcely  more  plentiful,  yet  many  parents  have 
nevertheless  taken  advantage  of  the  opening  of  the  schools,  and 


have,  like  well-trained  patrons,  permitted  . their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  term.  Many  others, 
especially  the  farmers,  are  yet  waiting  to  complete  the  fall  work, 
and  perhaps  make  some  sales  of  wheat  before  patronizing  the 
schools.  At  any  rate  the  increased  attendance  upon  the  schools 
is  significant  not  only  of  an  improvement  in  the  present  and 
prospective  financial  condition  of  the  country,  but  to  some  extent 
of  an  increased  interest  in  such  education  as  the  schools  are  sup- 
posed to  furnish.  The  most  gratifying  feature  of  this  increased 
patronage  of  educational  institutions  is  that  the  normal  schools 
in  particular  are  swelled  to  overflowing,  though  their  own  num- 
ber is  every  year  increased.  This  gives  hope  of  a  higher  grade  of 
talent  in  the  teaching  force  of  the  country.  The  school  taught 
by  an  untrained  teacher  should  be  the  exception,  and  should  be 
met  with  only  in  the  most  remote  districts.  The  day  seems  to 
be  approaching  in  this  country  when  the  profession  of  teaching 
shall  be  recognized  as  the  high  and  noble  vocation  which  it 
really  is.  W. 


The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  September,  in  its  notice  of 
Johnson's  "Oriental  Religions — China,"  takes  occasion  to 
make  an  attack  on  the  American  school  system,  and  especially 
the  graded  school  system  of  the  West.  "It  is  of  but  little  use," 
says  our  critic,"  to  talk  to  Americans  about  education  anywhere 
else  in  the  world  ;  yet,  as  we  are  rapidly  sliding  into  the  Chi- 
nese system  of  education  by  state  control,  our  people  might 
profitably  look  into  the  working  of  that  system  where  it  has  had 
prolonged  trial  and  worked  out  its  legitimate  consequences."  We 
may  pass  the  implied  charge  of  educational  bigotry  with  a  simple 
challenge  to  the  writer  to  point  to  any  people  on  the  earth  who 
have  shown  themselves  so  ready  to  study  foriegn  educational 
systems,  and  to  accept  light  from  all  sources.  Lancastrian  ism, 
Pestalozzianism,  Frobelism,  have  all  been  imported  in  turn,  and 
have  had  their  run ;  foreign  school  books  and  apparatus  have 
been  welcomed,  and  foreign  schools  have  been  imitated,  some- 
times to  our  cost.  The  German  universities  have  no  more  ear- 
nest eulogists  than  in  America,  and  they  may  almost  be  said  to 
be  crowded  with  American  students;  we  have  copied  with  readi- 
ness their  polytechnic  and  art  schools,  and  have  even  imported 
their  teachers,  and  praised  them  as  if  they  must  necessarily  be 
better  than  our  own. 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  charge  that  "we  are  rapidly  slid- 
ing into  the  Chinese  system  of  education  by  state  control  ?"  Is 
state  education  unknown  in  Europe  ?  Did  our  forefathers  bor- 
row it  from  China,  or  bring  it  from  Europe?  Are  our  public 
schools  any  more  state  schools  than  they  have  always  been?  And 
is  there  a  single  feature  of  our  system  which  peculiarly  resembles 
that  of  the  Chinese?  Are  our  schools  alike  in  aim,  in  method, 
in  studies,  in  public  or  private  relations,  in  work  or  results  ? 
What  does  the  writer  mean  ?    Perhaps  we  might  guess. 

Our  critic  continues,"in  these  schools," — the  Chinese, — "even 
organization  holds  an  inferior  place  to  the  mere  act  of  'repeat- 
ing after  the  teacher,  each  by  himself,  in  a  shrill  voice,  rocking 
to  and  fro.'  This  perfect  image  of  automatism  is  not  without 
resemblance  to  the  arrangements  into  graded  classes,  so  much 
admired  in  our  western  school  systems,  and  to  those  arts  of 
reading  in  concert  which  are  believed  to  have  such  virtue  in 
our  democratic  culture."  He  quotes  Mr.  Johnson's  work  as 
pronouncing  a  similar  condemnation  of  these  "processes  of 
an  excessive  organization,  so  widely  admired  in  the  public 
schools  of  America."    It  is  truly  unfortunate  that  neither  Mr. 
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Johnson  nor  his  American  critic  should  know  so  little  of  the 
true  character  of  our  western  schools.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  our  graded  schools,  like  all  others,  have  a  tendency  to  run 
into  formalism  ;  but  so  has  every  thing  else  that  is  human.  Yet 
this  is  by  no  means  the  general,  or  even  the  worst  fault  of  our 
schools.  Western  people  are  the  worst  material  in  the  world  to 
make  formalists  of ;  and  western  schools,  of  all  others,  are  the 
least  given  to  formalism.  Their  fault  is  that  of  a  crude  indepen- 
dence which  refuses  to  follow,  as  much  as  it  ought,  even  good 
examples.  No  part  of  the  country  can  present  so  many  original 
types,  not  always  indeed  commendable,  of  either  the  common 
schools,  or  of  higher  institutions  of  learning.  As  to  the  "reading 
in  concert"  which  so  frightens  our  critic,  in  how  many  schools 
is  it  practiced  at  all  ?  And  in  how  few  is  it  practiced  to  that  mod- 
erate extent  to  which  it  might  be  used  with  the  greatest  advan- 
tage? And  to  compare  the  American  "reading  in  conecrt"  to 
the  Chinese  concert  recitation  of  the  syllables  represented  by  the 
thousands  of  characters  of  their  written  language,  this  is  too  bad 
to  be  endured.  Who  can  blame  the  poor  Chinese  teacher 
for  resorting  to  the  concert  system  to  teach  not  twenty-six  letters 
such  as  we  have,  but  several  thousand  syllabic  signs  ?  How 
can  he  do  better  ?  Nor  do  we  believe  that  the  peculiar  stereo- 
typed character  of  our  Mongolian  brethren  is  due  to  their 
concert  reading.  Our  private  opinion  is  that  it  is  due  to  their 
enormous  pig-tailed  cues.  We  commend  this  theory  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly.  G. 


Contributions. 

HALF  HOURS  WITH  PLANTS :   OR  HINTS  IN  BOTANY. 
IV.  A  LESSON  OF  THE  LEAF. 
S.  P.  Bartlett,  So.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 
"Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall." 

WE  remember  the  maple  leaves  of  spring,  how  we  gathered  them  from 
the  pretty  trees  overhanging  the  little  river  bridge,  when  they  were 
young  and  green.  How  tender  and  thin  they  were  ;  how  beautifuby  fresh 
and  bright,  just  growing  in  the  warm  sweet  air  of  May.  The  gentle  atmos- 
phere of  spring  unfolded  all  the  tiny  young  leaf-clusters  which  had  burst  from 
their  close  winter  coats,  wrapping  them  so  kindly  from  killing  cold,  and  they 
came  forth  with  sunshine  and  breezes  to  grow,  and  clothe  the  whole  forest 
with  foliage,  and  make  every  wayside  and  home  beautiful.  But  the  leaves 
were  not  made  (or  the  delight  they  give  us,  alone.  Like  all  God's  gifts  to  us, 
they  have  a  purpose,  and  many  uses.  Perhaps  the  children  never  thought  the 
leaves  of  any  use  to  the  tree  itself, — perhaps  they  never  have  thought  of  that, 
at  all, — and  yet,  the  the  tree  could  not  live  and  flourish  from  blossom  to 
fruitage  time  without  its  green  leaves. 

In  the  first  place  it  breathes  through  them.  Every  leaf  has  numerous  little 
breathing  pores  upon  either  its  upper,  or  under,  or  both  sides — oftenest  upon 
the  under.  They  are  very,  very  small ;  invisible  to  the  naked  eye;  so  minute 
that  the  lilac  leaf  has  160,000  to  the  square  inch,  all  on  the  under  side. 

Did  you  ever  read  of  the  magnificent  Victoria  Regia  water  lily  discovered 
by  Sir  Robert  Schomburgh,  on  the  first  of  January,  1837,  and  described  by  him 
as  he  then  saw  it  growing  wild  in  "a  currentless  basin"  (what  did  he  mean  by 
that?)  of  the  far  away  river  Berbice  in  Guiana?  Who  can  tell  me  where 
Guiana  is  ?  This  plant  has  since  been  successfully  transplanted  to  the  Royal 
English  Gardens  of  Kew,  and  the  Crystal  Palace,  at  Sydenham,  etc.,  and  if 
you  ever  go  to  England  you  may  see  its  splendid  flowers,  and  leaf,  with  your 
own  eyes.  It  has  a  most  wonderful  leaf,  six  feet  in  diameter.  How  should 
we  measure  that  great  leaf  to  get  its  diameter  ?  It  is  salver-shaped,  with  a 
broad  turned-up  rim  round  the  margin,  five  or  six  inches  high.  Within,  it  is 
of  a  light  green  color;  on  the  outside,  of  a  bright  crimson.  This  under  sur- 
face rests  upon  the  water,  so  it  has  no  need  of  any  breath-pores  upon  that  side, 
but  on  the  upper  surface  it  has  millions  of  them.  Some  other  time  I  will 
describe  this  magnificent  plant,  with  its  beautiful  white  and  rose  colored  lilies, 


so  large  and  fragrant,  for  it  is  very  wonderful  in  every  respect,  and  worthy  to 
be  named  for  Queen  Victoria  herself. 

But  the  common  leaves  we  look  upon,  those  of  the  rose  bush,  and  the  little 
herb,  and  the  maple  tree,  are  no  less  important  to  their  plants  than  the  great 
Victoria  Regia's  to  its  life. 

Plants  are  also  fed  through  their  leaves  (as  well  as  their  roots)  which  know 
how  to  take  and  use  through  their  delicate  vessels  what  they  were  made  to 
receive  from  the  sunshine  and  moisture.  These  movements  are  hidden,  but 
always  remember  there  is  a  life  that  God  alone  could  create  and  sustain, 
as  wondrous  and  admirable  as  our  sun,  going  on  in  the  framework  of  every 
plant,  and  as  you  grow  older  and  wiser,  you  can  be  led  to  understand  more 
of  its  operation  and  perfection. 

Another  use  for  the  leaves  is  to  protect  the  flowers  and  fruit.  A  tree  or  plant 
with  tender  bloom  or  fruit  upon  leafless  naked  branches  would  have  but  frayed, 
and  scorched,  and  wilted  blossoms,  and  blasted,  wind-shaken  fruit,  besides 
looking  very  unsightly.  But  now  the  summer  is  over,  the  blossoms  are  spent, 
the  fruit  crop  is  gathered,  and  we  are  come  to  the  season  when  our  plants  and 
trees  have  done  with  their  leaves,  for  winter  is  a  resting  time  for  the  forest 
and  garden,  and  as  the  summer  boughs  cast  away  their  leaves,  we  say  it  is 
the  fall.  Did  you  ever  think  before,  that  means  the  fall  of  the  leaf?  It  is 
a  very  beautiful  thought,  and  not  all  sad,  when  we  consider  how  beneficent 
and  loving  is  our  Father,  who  makes  each  season,  by  what  we  call  the  laws 
of  nature,  perform  its  work  so  admirably.  We  know  the  lively  colors  many 
leaves  take  on,  ere  they  die  and  drop  away.  For  here  is  our  maple  cluster, 
touched  with  so  many  shades  of  yellows,  and  reds,  that  no  painter  could  imi- 
tate its  hues  or  arrangement  of  colors.  The  hand  that  laid  them  was  indeed 
divine.  The  walnut  grew  golden  brown,  the  honeysuckle  bluish,  and  the 
poppy  was  yellowing,  long  ago;  but  this  beautiful  study  of  the  colors  we  must 
also  leave  for  another  time,  only  we  will  still  save  our  bright  autumn  leaves 
to  make  the  winter  rooms  delightful,  in  frames,  festoons,  and  groups,  as  days 
grow  barren. 

As  the  cold  winds  sweep,  they  will  help  the  trees  cast  even  the  sere  and 
russet  leaves,  which  are  then  not  wasted,  for  they  shelter  many  low  lying  little 
hardy  plants ;  some  that  bud  beforehand  for  the  spring  time,  like  the  dear 
May-flower,  or  hide  away  like  the  evergreen  Christmas  wreaths  ;  and  in  de- 
caying, they  enrich  the  spot  upon  which  they  are  cast,  and  help  make  the 
life-giving  soil  of  future  forests. 


CAUGHT  AT  LAST. 
Prof.  Easterday,  Carthage  College,  111. 

LONG  was  the  time  that  two  blood-stained  associates  escaped  detection. 
Vigilant,  too,  as  the  famous  "Pinkertons"  were  the  watchmen  in  pur- 
suit. Since  the  fugitives  have  been  overtaken  it  does  not  appear  either  that 
any  great  effort  had  been  put  forth  by  them  to  avoid  discovery.  The  facts 
connected  with  their  apprehension,  and  their  previous  perambulations,  are 
full  of  interest.  It  is  now  well  known  that  every  day  and  every  night,  without 
a  single  exception  for  centuries  more  than  three  score,  they  had  with  perfect 
impunity  ventured  far  out  from  the  "rock  of  their  defense."  Nor  was  the 
watchman's  post  deserted  during  an  instant  of  this  time.  Adam  gazed  from 
the  hill-tops  of  Eden,  and  Noah  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Ararat.  Baby- 
lon, Egypt,  and  Greece,  each  furnished  her  full  quota  of  watchmen.  The 
pursuers  have  been  in  all  countries  of  the  earth.  They  have  watched  by  day 
and  by  night  from  the  plains  of  Shinar,  from  the  temples  of  India,  from  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  from  the  burning  deserts  of  Arabia,  from  the  east  and 
the  west,  from  the  north  and  the  south.  Copernicus,  Tycho,  Galileo,  and 
Kepler,  in  their  respective  times,  kept  their  vigils  most  untiringly. 

The  distinguished  honor,  however,  was  reserved  for  a  citizen  of  our  own 
favored  country.  The  arrest  was  made  in  our  country's  happy  capital,  in  the 
stillness  of  a  midnight  hour,  when  the  city's  din  had  ceased,  and  the  very 
earth  seemed  to  be  holding  her  breath  in  delightful  anticipation.  For  more 
than  six  thousand  years  the  wanderer*  had  defied  the  skill  of  all  humanity. 
In  these  multiplied  ages  not  a  single  glimpse  of  them  had  been  caught.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  the  announcement  of  their  sudden  apprehension  startled 
the  world. 

It'was  on  the  night  of  August  16,  1877,  that  Prof.  Hall,  of  the  Naval  Ob- 
servatory at  Washington,  by  the  aid  of  his  huge  refractor,  discovered  the  first 
of  the  two  moons  of  Mars.  This  brings  to  mind  that  it  was  on  the  night  of 
January  8,  1610,  when  Galileo,  by  the  aid  of  his  "spyglass,"  discovered  the 
moons  of  Jupiter.  Such  must  indeed  be  occasions  in  men's  lives  in  which 
they  "live  years  of  wrapt  enjoyment  in  a  moment." 
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It  is  true  that  the  circumstances  of  the  occasion  of  this  discovery  were  un- 
usually favorable.  The  earth,  in  her  journey  around  the  sun,  was  almost 
precisely  between  the  sun  and  Mars.  Mars,  too,  was  near  that  point  of  his 
orbit  which  is  nearest  the  sun,  whilst  the  earth,  happily,  was  near  that  point 
in  her  orbit  which  is  farthest  from  the  sun.  All  these  conspired  to  bring  the 
earth  and  Mars  unusually  near  to  each  other.  Besides  this,  Prof.  Hall  was 
armed  with  a  magnificent  telescope. 

Among  the  many  advantages  which  this  discovery  affords  to  science  is  the 
means  it  furnishes  by  which  to  determine  with  precision  the  mass  of  the  planet 
Mars.  It  is  readily  seen  that,  having  given  the  distance  of  a  moon  from  the  plan- 
et around  which  it  revolves,  and  the  time  of  its  revolution,  the  centrifugal  force 
may  be  accurately  computed.  This  centrifugal  force  being  necessarily  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  attraction  of  the  planet,  and  the  distance  through  which 
the  planet  acts  being  known,  the  exact  amount  of  matter  in  the  planet  is  de- 
termined. 

In  case  of  planets  destitute  of  moons,  the  mass  can  be  approximated  by 
tedious  calculations  based  upon  their  power  to  distort  the  orbits  of  their  near- 
est neighbors.  By  such  means,  long  unmanageable,  the  mass  of  Mars  had 
been  concluded  to  be  a  very  little  more  than  one-eighth  of  that  of  the  earth. 
It  is  now  found  that  his  mass  is  certainly  a  very  little  less  than  one  eighth  of 
that  of  the  earth.  The  smallness  in  the  difference  of  these  results  is  a  most 
extraordinary  compliment  to  the  accuracy  of  previous  observations  and  com- 
putations. 

Usually  it  takes  far  greater  optical  power  to  make  a  discovery  than  to  verify 
it ;  yet  there  are  few  instruments  in  the  world  by  use  of  which  this  wonderful 
discovery  may  even  be  verified.  The  moons  of  Mars  are  quite  diminutive,  and 
the  distance  from  their  Martial  commander  at  which  they  perform  their  silent 
evolutions  is  comparatively  very  small.  The  time  of  revolution  of  the  earth's 
moon  is  about  twenty-seven  days.  The  time  of  revolution  of  the  more  distant 
moon  of  Mars  is  about  thirty  hours ;  and  of  the  less  distant  the  time  is  re- 
markably nearly  one-fourth  as  great.  The  discovery  of  these  satellites  must 
ever  rank  among  the  grandest  scientific  achievements  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.   

COLLEGIATE  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN. 

SECOND  ARTICLE. 

Prof.  S.  H.  Carpenter,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

IT  IS  unfortunate  for  the  speedy  and  conclusive  determination  of  the  ques- 
tion of  identical  education  for  women  that  prejudice  is  so  ready  to  jump 
to  a  predetermined  conclusion.  But  while  there  may  be  fault  on  both  sides, 
we  think  the  inertia  of  conservative  prejudice  that  frowns  upon  all  change  a 
greater  hindrance  to  unbiased  judgment  than  the  haste  of  radicalism. 

The  last  Visiting  Committee  in  their  Report  to  the  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  allude  to  the  health  of  the  young  women,  and  call  attention 
to  the  question  whether  they  are  physically  able  to  prosecute  higher  courses 
of  study  in  the  same  classes  with  young  men.  This  Report  has  been  printed 
in  advance  of  its  appearance  in  the  Report  of  the  Regents,  and  attention  has 
been  very  widely  called  to  its  statements  as  though  the  question  of  identical 
education  were  thereby  conclusively  settled,  and  the  experiment  definitely 
closed  in  failure. 

The  examiners  themselves  in  their  Report  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
their  visit  was  of  but  few  days'  duration,  and  urge  upon  the  Regents  the 
appointment  of  the  Committee  for  the  year,  so  that  they  may  not  be  compelled  to 
form  their  opinion  from  so  brief  and  hasty  an  examination.  This  is  a  very 
important  suggestion,  and  the  plain  inference  is  that  the  examiners  felt  the 
need  of  more  time  if  they  were  to  form  a  safe  judgment. 

Identical  education  has  been  the  rule  at  this  University  for  the  past  six  years. 
At  first  a  majority  of  the  Faculty  opposed  it  ;  now  all  favor  it  ;  so  that  preju- 
dice has  not  led  the  way  to  their  present  position.  I  wish  to  state  a  few  facts 
in  regard  to  the  success  of  the  experiment,  particularly  as  it  has  appeared  to 
affect  the  health  of  the  young  women,  not  so  much  by  way  of  answer  to  the 
Report  of  the  Visiting  Committee,  as  to  support  their  recommendation  that 
future  committees  have  more  time  and  a  wider  range  of  observation  from 
which  to  draw  their  conclusions. 

In  the  first  place  :  At  the  time  of  the  Committee's  visit — Commencement— 
the  senior  class  had  just  passed  through  their  regular  degree  examination,  in 
addition  to  which  they  were  required  to  pass  a  special  examination  before  the 
Committee,  in  some  instances  lasting  through  six  hours  a  day.  The  work  of 
preparation  for  Commencement,  and  the  natural  anxiety  incident  to  that  occa- 
sion, resulted  in  an  increase  of  nervousness,  which  was  as  evident  to  the 


Faculty  as  to  visitors.  The  error  was  very  natural  to  attribute  to  the  year's 
study  what  was  really  due  to  the  week's  excitement.  We  also  believe  that  in 
some  instances  a  constitutional  habit  was  mistaken  for  the  effects  of  over-work. 

In  the  second  place  :  All  the  young  women  in  the  regular  classes  are  back 
this  term  in  apparently  good  health,  and  are  doing  well  in  their  studies.  All 
we  ask  of  any  one  who  desires  to  see  this  question  settled  upon  its  merits  is  to 
visit  us  now,  and  form  his  opinions  from  what  he  sees.  Students  need  vaca- 
tions ;  so  do  ministers  and  lawyers,  or  any  class  of  men  who  follow  intellectual 
callings,  and  it  is  evidently  unfair  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  healthfulness 
of  such  callings  from  the  appearance  of  those  who  follow  them,  when  they  are 
jaded  and  worn  by  a  year's  steady  application.  The  effect  must  be  judged  by 
the  power  of  recuperation.  If  rest  restores  the  wasted  energies,  the  labor  has 
not  been  excessive.  Judged  by  this  principle,  the  health  of  our  young  women 
has  not  suffered ;  and  here  facts  are  the  best  arguments. 

In  the  next  place  :  Two  members  of  the  Committee — both  of  them  teachers 
of  high  standing  and  long  experience — did  not  sign  the  Report,  one  of  them, 
to  our  knowledge,  dissenting  from  this  feature  of  the  Report — and  the  other 
presumably  for  the  same  reason.  It  may  be  that  their  wider  experience  in  such 
matters  had  taught  them  the  unwisdom  of  judging  from  such  slender  data.  So 
far  as  this  is  matter  of  opinion,  the  opinion  of  experts  ought  to  be  taken, 
and  here  I  may  say  the  Faculty  unanimously  coincide  with  the  views  of  the 
teachers  on  the  Committee. 

Our  course  is  severe  ;  it  is  intended  to  be  so  ;  this  is  a  university,  and  not  a 
young  ladies'  seminary.  Continuous  application  to  study  taxes  the  physical  pow- 
ers. The  successful  prosecution  of  our  course  is  beyond  the  reach  of  persons  in 
feeble  health.  Youngwomen  have  failed  for  this  reason  ;  and  so  have  young  men, 
but  the  instances  are  wholly  exceptional.  Three  of  our  most  promising  gradu- 
ates have  been  laid  aside  from  the  ministry  through  ill  health,  and  one  has 
died  from  over-work  ;  but  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  system  of  education,  or  of 
the  course  pursued.  Forty-three  young  women  have  graduated,  of  whom  all 
but  one  are,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  in  good  health.  We  have  no  desire  to 
prejudge  this  question  ;  our  anxiety  is  not  to  have  it  prejudged.  We  do  not 
claim  to  have  settled  all  the  questions  that  can  arise  in  this  matter  of  identical 
education.  It  is  too  important  a  matter  to  be  hastily  determined.  It  will 
require  careful  attention  for  some  time  to  come,  and  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant suggestions  in  this  respect  is  that  made  by  our  Committee  that  those  charged 
with  the  collection  of  data,  and  the  forming  of  opinions,  be  given  ample  time, 
so  that  they  may  neither  mistake  exceptional  cases  for  regular  occurrences,  nor 
form  opinions  before  they  are  able  to  reach  well-founded  conclusions. 

The  Regents  of  our  University  have  given  this  subject  much  careful  attention. 
The  Report  of  the  Visiting  Committee  has  been  referred  to  the  Faculty  with 
instructions  to  report  thereon  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board,  which  lakes 
place  next  January.  Until  this  report  is  made,  we  ask  a  suspension  of  public 
judgment.  We  consider  this  the  only  open  question  in  the  whole  matter.  It  has 
been  conclusively  proven  that  young  women  average  in  their  studies  fully  up 
to  the  young  men  ;  the  only  question  is  :  Do  they  not  gain  this  high  standing  at 
the  cost  of  health  ?  In  deciding  this  question  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against 
a  very  common  fallacy  of  induction — a  neglect  of  the  negative  instances.  The 
question  must  not  be  decided  by  a  few  exceptional  cases  of  ill-health,  but  by 
the  majority  of  instances  taken  through  a  series  of  years.  Whatever  be  the 
result,  we  are  willing  to  abide  the  test  of  this  experiment. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  GERMAN.— NO.  IV. 

By  Dr.   Zur  Brucke. 

OBSERVATION:  We  introduce  in  this  number,  ich  sehe,  I  see;  du  siehst, 
thouseest;  welcker  and  welche,  which;  also  the  words  recht,  right, 
and  link,  left ;  zwei,  two  ;  eine  Faust,  zwei  Fiiusle,  one  fist,  two  fists  ;  eine 
Hand,  zwei  Hande,  one  hand,  two  hands,  eine  Arm,  zwei  Arme,  one  arm,  two 
arms ;  da,  there. 

The  teacher  looks  at  the  right  thumb  and  says  distinctly,  "Ich  sehe  den 
Daumen  ;  ich  sehe  den  rechten  Daumen."  I  see  the  thumb,  I  see  the  right 
thumb.  " Karl,  siehst  du  den  Daumen?"  "Ja,  ich  sehe  den  Daumen." 
"Siehst  du  den  rechten  Daumen?"  "  Ja,  ich  sehe  den  rechten  Daumen." 
Now  the  teacher,  holding  up  the  left  thumb,  asks  :  "Marie,  ist  das  der  linke 
DaumenV  " Ja,  das  ist  der  linke  Daumen."  "Siehst  du  den  linken  Dau- 
men ?"     "Ja,  ich  sehe  den  linken  Daumen." 

Pointing  with  the  right  thumb  to  the  stretched-out  fingers  of  the  left  hand, 
he  asks:  "Ist  dies  der  linke  Zeigefinger  ?"  "  Ja,  das  ist  der  linke  Zeige- 
finger."  "Ist  dies  der  linke  Mittelfinger  ?"  "Ja,  das  ist  linke  Afitlel/inger." 
"Ist  dies  der  linke  Ringfinger  /"   "fa,  das  ist  der  linke  Ringfinger."  "Ist 
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dies  der  linke  kleine  Finger  ?"  Now  the  teacher  asks:  "1st  dies  der  rechte 
Zeigefinger  1  der  rechte  Mittelftnger?  der  rechte  Ringfingerl  der  rechte  hi  cine 
Finger?"  The  pupils  repeating  in  conceit,  if  you  please,  will  say,  "Das  ist 
der  rechte  Mittelfinger;"  "das  ist  der  rechte  Zeigefinger  ;"  "das  ist  der  rechte 
Ringfinger ;"  and  "das  ist  der  rechte  kleine  Finger"  (Mind,  in  all  this  work 
no  English  word  is  heard,  all  is  motion  and  seeing). 

We  may  now  safely  introduce  the  word  welcher,  welche,  which.  Holding 
nip  the  right-hand,  the  teacher  may  ask  :  "  Welche  Hand  ist  dies  ?"  Reply  : 
'"Das  ist  die  rechte  Hand.  "  "Lena,  siehstdu  die  rechte  Hand?"  "Ja,ich  sehe 
>die  rechte  Hand."  "Fritz,  welche  Hand  siehst  du  ?"  "Ich  sehe  die  linke 
■Hand."  Holding  up  the  right  arm,  the  teacher  asks  :  "  Welcher  arm  ist  dies?" 
'"Das  ist  der  rechte  Arm."  "Ist  dies  der  linke  Arm  ?"  "  Ja,  das  ist  der  linke 
■Arm."  {Antworten  Alle  im  Chor,  all  answer  in  concert).  Again:  "Ist  dies 
■die  rechte  Faust  ?"  "Ja,  das  ist  die  rechte  Faust."  Holding  up  both  arms 
the  teacher  asks:  "Edward,  siehst  du  zwei  Arme  ?"  "  Ja,  ich  sehe  zwei 
Arme."  "Lena,  siehst  du  Z7uei  Hande?"  "  Ja,  ich  sehe  zwei  Hiinde."  Hein- 
rich,  sieshl  du  zwei  Fauste  ?"  "Ja,  ich  sehe  zwei  Fauste." 
Now  the  teacher  may  review,  asking,  "Ist  dies  die  rechte  Faust,  oder  die  linke 
Faust?"  "Das  ist  die  rechte  Faust."  "1st  dies  die  rechte  Faust,  oder  die 
linke  Faust  ?"  "Das  ist  die  linke  Faust." 

Holding  up  the  right  and  left  arm  in  turn,  the  teacher  asks  :  "Gretchen,  jst 
dies  der  rechte  Arm  ?"  "Ja,  das  ist  der  rechte  At  m."  "Ist  dies  der  linke 
Arm  ?"  "Ja,  das  jst  der  Ijnke  Arm." 

The  class  now  answers  the  questions  in  concert,  as  follows  :  "Sicsht  du 
den  Ijnken  Zeigefinger  ?"  "Ja,  jch  sehe  den  Ijnken  Zcigefinger."  "Welchen 
Zeigefinger  siehst  du  hierV  "  Ich  sehe  den  rechten  Zeigefinger."  "Welchen 
Arm  siehst  du  hi erl"  "Ich  sehe  den  Ijnken  Arm."  "  Welche  Faust  siehst 
du  hjerl"  "Ich  sehe  die  rechte  Faust  da  ."  "  Welchen  Daumen  sjehst  du 
hierl"  "Ich  sehe  den  rechten  Daumen  da."  "  Welche  Hand  siehst  du  hier  ?" 
"Ich  sehe  da  die  linke  Hand." 

As  an  introduction  to  the  next  lesson,  the  teacher  may  now  barely  introduce 
Ich  hade,  I  have  ;  and  Hast  du  ?  Hast  thou  ?  The  teacher  stretching  out 
both  arms,  says,  "Ich  habe  zwei  Arme  ;  Karl,  hast  du  zwei  Arme}"  "Ja, 
ich  habe  zwei  Arme."  Looking  at  both  hands,  the  teacher  says,  "Ich  habe 
zwei  Hande;  Lena,  Hast  du  zwei  hande?"  "Ja,  ich  habe  zwei  Hande." 

All  the  class  now  repeat  with  the  teacher  in  concert,  but  each  pupil  for 
himself,  "Ich  habezwei  Zeigefinger,  zwei  Daumen,  zwei  Hande,  zwei  Fauste, 
zwei  Arme"  etc.,  etc. 


CHICAGO  NOTES. 

AT  A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  Oct.  25,  the  revision  of  the  rules 
of  the  Board  was  discussed.  A  notable  amendment  proposed  is  that  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Assistant  Superintendent  to  report  to  the  Superin- 
tendent, and  never  independently;  also,  that  the  time  of  electing  employes 
of  the  Board,  the  Superintendent  and  the  Assistant  Superintendent,  the  Supply 
Agent,  the  Attorney,  and  the  School  Agent,  shall  be  changed  to  the  second 
Thursday  in  June. 

Albert  G.  Lane  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans  for  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Cook  county.  Mr.  Lane  has  once  held  that  position,  and,  if  elected, 
will  prove  an  efficient  and  able  officer.  Mr.  George  D.  Plant,  the  present 
incumbent,  was  nominated  by  the  Working-men's  party  and  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party. 

The  following  correspondence  will  need  but  a  word  of  explanation.  A  few 
days  ago  Supt.  Pickard  was  called  upon  at  his  residence  by  Profs.  Howland, 
Belfield,  and  Heywood,  who  presented  him,  in  behalf  of  the  teachers  in  the 
public  schools,  a  costly  gold  watch  and  chain.  Though  taken  by  surprise,  Supt. 
Pickard  accepted  the  gift  with  that  cordiality  and  grace  which  have  been 
characteristic  of  his  intercourse  with  the  teachers  for  thirteen  years  past. 
ADDRESS  OF  PROF.  HOWLAND. 

Mr.  Pickard  : — We  have  called  upon  you  this  afternoon  at  the  request  of 
the  teachers  of  our  public  schools,  who  desire  to  present  you,  through  us,  some 
material  memento  of  your  life  and  labor  with  us. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  it  has  been  wrung  from  no  unwilling,  nor  per- 
suaded from  reluctant  hearts,  but  is  given  in  glad  and  grateful  recognition  of 
the  hours  made  golden  by  your  wise  and  kind  supervision. 

Your  broad  and  generous  views  of  the  aims  and  means  of  education, — al- 
ways quick  to  apprehend  and  provide  for  the  new  needs  of  our  ever-varying 
civilization,  early  commanded  our  respect;  the  never-tiring  zeal  and  fidelity 
that  marked  the  performance  of  your  duties  secured  our  esteem  ;  your  kind 
and  tender  sympathy  won  our  love. 

The  old  dial  with  its  inscription, — "I  mark  the  hours  that  shine,"  would 
poorly  symbolize  what  we  wish  to  express.  Too  often  have  the  hours  of  his- 
tory and  of  life  been  counted  by  the  darker  shadows  that  have  fallen  on  them. 


But  it  is  in  the  hours  of  gloom,  like  those  when  your  house  was  converted 
into  a  workshop,  and  yourself  and  family  into  devisers  and  dispensers  of 
chanty  and  hope  to  many  a  needy  and  despairing  soul,  that  we  trace  the 
course  of  the  true  man  by  the  light  of  his  golden  deeds. 

Having  been  so  long  guided  by  your  counsels,  sustained  by  your  sympa- 
thies, and  inspired  by  your  pre>ence,  we  feel  that  we  can  return  to  our  labors 
with  better  cheer  and  confidence,  knowing  that  our  time  is  still  in  your  hands. 

And  may  it  often  remind  you  of  the  many,  many  beating  hearts  that  you 
have  bound  to  yours  in  closer  and  more  during  bonds  than  links  of  gold. 

REPLY  BY  SUPT.  PICKARD. 

Mr.  Howland  and  Gentlemen  : — That  you  have  taken  me  entirely  by 
surprise,  a  glance  at  my  garb  will  suffice  to  show.  During  my  hours  of  leisure 
I  have  assumed  the  guise  of  a  working-man. 

But,  sir,  you  need  not  be  told  that  under  a  rough  exterior  beats  a  heart 
warm  toward  those  who  have  honored  me  with  their  gift.  You  have  found 
me  off  guard  and  with  my  watch  not  set,  but  in  putting  me  under  watch  and 
in  chains  you  have  certainly  awarded  a  penalty  fully  adequate  to  the  crime.  I 
admit  that  for  once  the  teachers  of  the  city  have  turned  the  tables  upon  me 
and  I  am  subject  to  their  commands. 

This  token  of  esteem  is  the  more  valued,  since,  as  you  have  told  me,  it  is 
the  voluntary  gift  of  over  seven  hundred  true  friends. 

I  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  manner  of  its  presentation.  Without  parade, 
it  comes  to  me  as  I  could  have  chosen  had  I  been  consu'ted,  in  the  quiet  of 
my  home,  in  the  presence  of  the  wife  of  my  youth,  and  of  the  daughter  of  our 
love,  who  appreciate,  not  lightly,  the  friendship  this  gift  symbolizes. 

Truly  have  you  spoken  of  the  dark  days  we  have  passed  together,  but  to 
me  the  shades  bring  into  prominence  the  lights  of  the  picture. 

Trials  purify  friendship. 

The  ever  moving  wheels  remind  us  of  progress  of  time  toward  that  point 
where  we  shall  need  no  such  appliances  to  mark  our  comings  and  our  goings. 

Our  times  are  all  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  forgetteth  not  even  the  little 
deeds  and  at  whose  hands  will  be  received  the  reward  of  the  faithful. 

Thank  all  for  me. 

The  following  testimonial  from  the  Board  of  Education  will  explain  itself. 
To  The  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard  : 

Dear  Sir:  At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  held  Sept. 
13,  1877,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  prepare  a  testimonial,  to  be  presented  to  our  late  Superin- 
tendent, J.  L.  Pickard,  expressing  our  high  appreciation  of  his  eminent  services 
to  the  school  system  of  Chicago  during  his  long  term  of  nearly  fourteen  years, 
of  our  unqualified  respect  for  his  character  as  a  gentleman  and  scholar,  and 
assuring  him  that  our  good  will  shall  follow  him  into  whatever  sphere  of  use- 
fulness he  may  be  directed;  that  such  testimonial,  when  prepared  and  signed 
by  the  said  committee,  shall  be  handed  to  the  President,  and,  with  his  signature, 
be  presented  by  him  to  Professor  Pickard. 

In  compliance  with  the  above  resolution,  we  take  great  pleasure  in  express- 
ing to  you  the  great  measure  of  respect,  confidence,  and  good  will  in  which 
you  are  held  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

You  have  held  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  our  public  schools  for 
thirteen  years,  during  which  time  the  membership  of  the  Board  has  been 
changed  many  times,  and  men  of  various  shades  of  education,  thought,  char- 
acter, and  political  views  have  occupied  its  seats.  We  consider  it  as  the  best 
commentary  on  and  compliment  to  your  character  and  abilities  that  during 
all  the  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  board,  there  has  been  no  change  in 
the  uniform  esteem  and  respect  in  which  your  services  and  your  opinions  have 
ever  been  held  by  them. 

We  feel,  also,  that  the  city  of  Chicago  is  largely  indebted  to  you  for  the 
present  degree  of  perfection  of  its  school  system,  which  we  believe  to  be  un- 
surpassed in  this  country.  Your  acknowledged  great  abilities  as  an  organizer, 
disciplinarian,  and  scholar,  together  with  your  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  individual  ability  and  merit  of  all  the  principals  and  teachers  employed 
under  you,  have  assisted  to  make  your  work  most  successful,  and  now  you 
may  proudly  see  in  the  public  school  system  of  Chicago  a  beautiful,  symmet- 
rical, and  almost  complete  edifice  as  your  bequest  to  the  city. 

We  are  pleased,  also,  to  assure  you  that  you  have  succeeded  to  a  great 
and  unusual  degree,  while  maintaining  the  necessary  discipline,  in  retaining 
the  respect  and  regard  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  of  the  principals,  teach- 
ers, and  scholars,  and  that  these  sentiments  follow  you,  in  full  measure,  in  the 
retirement  from  the  position  you  have  so  long  and  so  honorably  filled.  Wish- 
ing you  health  and  great  success  wherever  you  may  be,  we  remain  truly  your 
friends.  D.  S.  Covert. 

Isaac  N.  Arnold. 
P.  H.  Smith. 

Committee. 

W.  K.  Sullivan.  Prest.  Board  of  Education. 


— The  first  number  of  The  Practical  Teacher  is  now  ready  and  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  ten  cents.  Any  number  of  issues  may  be 
ordered  at  ten  cents  apiece.  The  Teacher  contains  the  same  amount  of 
reading  that  the  Weekly  contains,  and  the  most  of  it  has  been  published  in 
the  Weekly.  Subscribers  to  the  Weekly  will  get  four  limes  as  much  read- 
ing in  a  month,  and  get  later  educational  news,  but  subscribers  to  the  Teach- 
er will  get  all  the  most  practical  parts  of  the  Weekly,  and  they  will  be  good 
when  they  do  come. 
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NOTES  BY  THE  WAY. 

WASHINGTON    HEIGHTS — BLUE    ISLAND — MOKENA — NEW    LENOX — JOLIET — 

MORRIS. 

WE  took  the  Monday  morning  train  to  Washington  Heights.  A  fine 
public  school  building  stands  a  few  rods  west  of  the  rail-road.  Three 
teachers  are  employed  to  guide  the  youth  up  the  "shining  hill  of  science." 
The  principal  complains  of  over  work;  the  assistants  speak  of  pleasantness 
and  peace.  Having  charge  of  the  assembly  room  and  at  the  same  time  giv- 
ing class  instruction  is  the  result  of  unwise  arrangement.  The  teachers' 
reading  room,  in  care  of  Miss  Lucy  Gordon,  is  supplied  with  the  Weekly. 

Blue  Island. — At  this  place  we  received  a  hearty  welcome  from  that  good- 
natured,  jolly  man — Prof.  M.  L.  Seymour.  Among  his  assistants  we 
learned  the  names  of  Misses  Mary  Black,  L.  A.  Goodrich,  and  Mary  I.  Purer. 
The  school  is  thoroughly  graded,  and  method  is  everywhere  apparent.  Miss 
Goodrich  is  doing  scholarly  work  m  the  grammar  school.  Miss  Purer  gives 
one  hour  each  day  to  instruction  in  German.  The  school  is  well  supplied 
with  library,  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  and  with  valuable  speci- 
mens in  natural  history.  All  of  the  teachers  are  supplied  with  the  WEEKLY. 
There  are  many  applicants  for  the  principalship  of  the  schools  here;  and  we 
are  not  surprised  to  know  that  the  school  directors  are  slow  in  making  a  se- 
lection of  a  man  to  follow  Mr.  Seymour. 

Mokena. — Mrs.  Clara  J.  Baldwin  is  at  the  head  of  the  school  work  and  is 
highly  spoken  of  as  being  not  only  a  teacher  in  the  school-house  but  in  the 
community  where  she  resides.  We  have  need  of  more  just  such  teachers. 
Three  instructors  are  employed  in  the  public  schools,  all  of  whom  are  ladies. 
Miss  Clara  Williams  has  charge  of  the  primary  work  and  is  teaching  the 
young  ideas  how  to  shoot  with  precision.  Miss  Lina  Brumund  is  assistant 
in  the  high  school.  A  severe  attack  of  illness  to  the  principal  has  necessitated 
the  temporary  substitution  of  her  son  as  teacher.  He  is  a  late  graduate  of 
the  Cook  County  Normal  School,  as  well  as  the  assistant,  Miss  Brumund. 

We  did  not  intend  to  stop  at  so  small  a  town  as  New  Lenox,  but  we  heard 
that  Mr.  H.  A.  Smith  was  principal  and  liked  company.  We  are  very  glad 
we  called  upon  him.  Mr.  Smith  has  been  teaching  heretofore  at  Peotone. 
His  school  is  small  but  choice.  His  pupils  are  quiet,  orderly,  studious,  and 
courteous.  These  are  virtues  which  no  school  which  aims  at  success  can  af- 
ford to  overlook.  Miss  Alice  S.  Glass  is  doing  good  work  in  the  primary 
school.  The  building  is  new  and  tasty  in  location  and  appearance.  At  Mo- 
kena and  New  Lenox  all  of  the  teachers  are  subscribers  of  the  Weekly  or 
Practical  Teacher. 

Joliet  city  schools  come  next  in  order.  There  are  36  teachers  employed 
in  carrying  on  the  training  to  citizenship  of  the  youth  of  this  flourishing  capi- 
tal of  Will  county.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Prof.  Mills,  of  the  west  side,  we 
were  largely  introduced.  Prest.  Hammond,  of  the  School  Board,  was  not 
slow  to  take  in  the  situation  and  at  once  set  us  on  the  road  to  a  visiting  tour 
of  the  schools.  We  met  every  teacher,  and  many  interesting  exercises  were 
witnessed  and  enjoyed  by  us.  We  listened  to  some  well-conducted  music  in 
Miss  Iola  M.  Jones'  school  with  Miss  Ida  G.  Moore  at  the  organ.  The  order 
maintained  by  the  pupils  coming  in  at  the  close  of  the  recess  in  the  room  pre- 
sided over  by  Mary  H.  Howliston  was  remarkably  fine.  The  precision  of 
movements  in  the  primary  school  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Doolittle,  at  the 
Academy  building,  was  well  worthy  of  public  mention.  The  only  criticism 
which  we  have  now  to  offer  of  Joliet  public  schools  is  the  fact  that  principals 
have  very  hard  work  while  assistants  may  have  easy  work.  This  is  owing  to 
the  plan  of  having  recitation  rooms  for  all  grades  and  leaving  the  weight  of 
discipline  with  the  principal  of  each  department.  This  plan  may  work  well 
in  a  gammar  or  high  school ;  but  in  such  a  plan  no  class  should  recite  in  the 
assembly  room.  Let  that  be  kept  quiet  for  study.  Let  the  teachers  take 
turns  in  presiding  over  what  few  remain  in  the  assembly  room  for  study. 
There  may  be  advantages  in  the  plan  pursued  here  which  we  fail  to  see  ;  at 
any  rate,  Joliet  has  a  very  faithful  corps  of  teachers.  Prof.  J.  F.  Perry,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Academy  school,  is  Democratic  candidate  for  superintendent  of 
schools  for  Will  county.  Miss  Mcintosh,  the  present  incumbent,  is  candidate 
for  reelection  by  the  Republicans.  Mr.  B.  F.  Allen  is  an  independent  candi- 
date for  the  same  office.  Twenty-three  subscriptions  were  received  for  the 
Weekly.  Mr.  E.  S.  Hurlbut  is  an  extensive  dealer  at  this  point  in  those 
things  which  are  indispensable  to  teachers'  work — books,  etc. 

'  Twas  in  the  rain 
We  took  the  train 

To  visit  the  school-ma'ms  of  Morris,  the  capital  of  Grundy  county.  A  tine 
stone  structure  greets  the  eye  as  we  near  town.  In  this  building  we  found 
ten  teachers.    Supt.  M.  Waters  spared  no  pains  to  render  our  visit  both 


pleasant  and  profitable.  Miss  Clute,  a  lady  from  the  East,  has  charge  of  the 
High  School.  In  the  primary  department  we  find  Miss  Jennie  Bross,  who 
has  been  engaged  in  the  same  school  for  more  than  thirteen  years.  Miss 
B.  certainly  deserves  a  wearing  of  the  medal  if  not  a  handsome  pension. 
The  school  work  here  shows  thoroughness  and  system.  There  are  four 
school  buildings.  The  three  ward  schools  are  uniform  in  size — each  having 
two  teachers.  The  teacher  on  the  lower  floor  is  principal  of  the  school. 
This  is  a  new  departure.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  phonics.  We  formed  a 
pleasant  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Goold,  who  has  been  for  years  superintendent 
of  schools  in  his  county.  Rev.  J.  Higby,  the  present  incumbent,  is  candidate 
for  reelection  for  the  office  of  superintendent  of  schools  for  Grundy  county. 
All  of  the  teachers  here  are  supplied  with  the  Weekly. 

During  our  little  sally  of  five  days,  over  forty  subscriptions  were  taken  for 
The  Educational  Weekly,  and  just  one  for  The  Practical  Teacher. 
Words  of  welcome,  cheer,  and  encouragement  were  heard  on  every  hand. 
We  desire  to  make  a  tour  by  the  way  of  Rock  Island,  Freeport,  Elgin,  etc., 
stopping  at  all  places  on  the  route  where  we  have  assurance  of  welcome. 

A.  H.  Porter. 


Correspondence. 


LEAVES  FROM  THE  TROPICS.— I. 

THE  tragic  fate  of  Capt.  Cook  has  always  invested  the  Sandwich  Islands  with 
more  or  less  interest,  according  to  the  appreciation  one  had  of  cannibal- 
istic performances  in  general,  and  the  strength  of  the  belief  in  such  a  termi- 
nation to  his  life.  While  in  California  I  heard  so  much  about  this  "  Paradise 
of  the  Pacific,"  and  Honolulu  seemed  so  much  nearer  to  San  Francisco  than 
it  does  now,  that  I  was  easily  persuaded  to  book  myself  for  the  Capital  of  the 
Hawaiian  Kingdom.  A  sail  of  twenty-seven  days — prolonged  by  adverse 
winds  to  double  what  it  ought  to  have  been — brought  us,  on  March  12,  1877, 
into  the  haven  where  we  would  be.  I  have  seen  many  "  foreign  views  "  on 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  but  nothing  ever  exceeded  the  enchantment  that 
possessed  my  mind  as  we  rounded  Diamond  Point,  a  rocky  promontory  that 
guards  the  entrance  to  the  Bay,  like  a  Herculean  Pillar.  In  the  back-ground 
rose  the  volcanic  peaks  that  form  the  natural  battlements  of  the  Kingdom. 
Long  before  the  memory  of  man  touches  the  landmarks  of  human  history, 
their  convulsive  throes  had  ceased,  and  now  Nature  tries  to  hide  even  the  sug- 
gestions of  previous  rudeness  by  casting  over  their  rugged  shoulders  a  mantle 
of  velvety  verdure.  But,  as  if  spurning  her  tenderness,  they  lift  their  grey 
heads  above  her  reach  and  court  the  fickle  clouds,  that  will,  sometimes,  rest 
upon  their  summits  while  coqueting  with  the  rays  of  old  Sol,  before  they  con- 
sent to  join  the  train  of  the  more  ardent  lover  as  he  brings  light  and  warmth 
to  the  face  of  his  pet  child,  the  Earth.  On  the  plains,  at  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  are  vast  cocoa  nut  groves,  waving  their  graceful  plumes  like  wel- 
coming sentinels.  Here  and  there  extensive  sugar  plantations  show  that  we 
are  below  the  line  of  frost,  and,  giving  greater  variety  to  the  scene,  are  rich 
meadow  lands,  affording  food  for  herds  of  grazing  cattle.  Still  nearer  to  the 
bounding  suif  lies  the  city,  so  imbedded  in  the  dense  foliage  that  one  would 
almost  doubt  its  existence,  were  it  not  for  the  numerous  spires  and  flag-staffs  that 
rise  above  the  tree-tops.  At  the  wharf,  however,  the  human  crowd  causes  all 
doubt  to  vanish.  Every  variety  of  human  face,  form,  and  speech  is  gathered 
there.  There  are  Chinese,  Hindoos,  Malays,  Negroes,  all  nationalities  of 
Europe,  all  grades  of  mixed  races,  while  Americans  and  native  Hawaiians 
complete  the  filling  of  the  picture.  Language  ?  Well,  anything  you  will 
have,  from  the  smooth  tones  of  the  Arab  to  the  rough  utterances  of  the  Chi- 
nese— anything  from  the  unintelligible  dialects  of  the  Russian  to  the  sweet 
words  of  our  mother-tongue.  And  among  it  all  the  pleasant  voices  of  the 
Hawaiians,  chattering  their  language  of  over  twenty  thousand  words  made  up 
of  the  sounds  represented  by  twelve  letters.  It  seems  impossible  to  discrim- 
inate between  the  sounds,  but  they  have  a  perfect  understanding  of  it,  appa- 
rently, and  by  their  smiles  and  gesticulations  show  that  they  can  criticise  the 
peculiarities  of  foreign  aspect  as  readily  as  those  now  disembarking  among 
them. 

Three  weeks  from  the  day  I  landed,  I  found  myself  established  in  a  school 
of  the  offspring  of  this  motley  crowd.  There  were  only  sixteen  urchins,  but 
among  them  were  natives,  half-castes,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  several  varieties 
of  Europeans,  with  a  few  pure  Americans.  And  such  material  for  a  school! 
Discipline  was  unthought  of.  Order  still  farther  from  their  thoughts.  Mind 
was  utterly  beyond  their  comprehension.  They  all  have  arithmetics  and  geog- 
raphies, and  not  one  could  read  the  First  Reader  without  spelling  the  words, 
and  not  one-fourth  of  them  could  read  the  figures  that  stand  for  the  combi- 
nation of  one  ten  with  a  given  number  of  units.  They  had  but  one  idea  to  toss 
about  in  their  thinking-boxes,  viz. :  "  2  o'  clock, — then  school  will  be  past  I" 
(native  for  done). 

Before  the  first  week  was  out,  the  acclimatizing  "  fever  "  was  burning  in  my 
veins  and  deadening  my  own  sensibilities,  and  on  Friday  night  I  went  home 
perfectly  disgusted.  The  next  week  I  was  too  ili  to  work  ;  then  for  weeks 
I  merely  dragged  my  life  along  from  day  to  day,  felt,  every  hour,  less  and  less 
able  to  make  any  impression  upon  the  young  ideas  that  I  was  expected  to  train 
in  the  way  they  should  go,  and  longed  for  home.  At  length  the  "trades" 
began  to  blow,  and  then  the  miasms  thai  infected  both  mind  and  body  were 
dissipated,  and  I  discovered  that  there  was  a  great  work  to  do  here,  and  good 
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material  to  work  upon.  Teachers  have  wrought  here  because  there  was  nothing 
else  to  do,  and  schools  were  demanded.  Books  have  been  unchanged,  even 
in  editions,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Very  little  work  has  been  done,  and 
nothing  modern.  An  idea  seemed  to  prevail  that  the  people  were  incapable 
of  much  improvement,  and  that  a  few  years  would  behold  the  utter  extinction 
of  the  race,  so  why  educate  them  ?  But  I  think  the  night  is  closing,  and  the 
dawn  already  streaks  the  horizon  of  the  intellectual  sky  of  the  I lawaiian  peo- 
ple. The  influx  of  foreigners  who  came  here  to  stay  long  enough  to  get  rich 
has  made  a  society  that  demanded  education,  and  the  Hawaiian,  being  quick 
to  imitate,  said,  "  I  must  learn  too,  and  be  as  good  as  kanaka  Beritania" 
[Englishmen).  When  one  stands  here  and  takes  a  retrospective  glance,  there 
is  little  reason  for  censure  or  criticism.  Not  a  century  has  passed,  since,  for 
all  practical  results,  these  Islands  were  first  seen  by  white  men.  It  is  supposed 
they  were  visited  prior  to  Cook's  discovery.  But  nothing  came  to  the  world 
at  large,  or  made  any  impression  upon  the  people  of  the  country.  When  Cook 
landed,  heathenism  in  most  revolting  forms  prevailed  everywhere.  Supersti- 
tion ruled  the  land.  Human  sacrifices  appeased  or  propitiated  the  gods. 
Nakedness  was  the  garment  of  the  Hawaiian's  body,  and  ignorance  possessed 
his  soul.  During  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  few  came  to  the  Islands  who 
left  any  traces  behind  them,  except  what  were  written  in  characters  of  shame 
and  degradation  for  the  people,  and  when  the  men  of  God  came  here,  they 
found  the  vices  of  civilized  life  engrafted  upon  the  natural  depravity  of  the 
undisciplined  heart,  and  the  seeds  of  disease  and  death  to  both  body  and  soul 
thickly  sown  throughout  the  land.  But  in  spite  of  all  this  demoralization, 
mighty  changes  have  been  wrought.  In  less  than  fifty  years  the  language  has 
been  reduced  to  writing.  Christian  churches  occupy  the  place  of  the  heathen 
heiau  ;  the  nation  is  clothed  in  neat  and  decent  attire ;  school-houses  are  found 
all  over  the  kingdom ;  law  is  established  and  order  prevails  ;  and  more  than 
a  dozen  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  earth  keep  their  plenipotentiaries  here. 
The  people  are  very  interesting  to  me.  Of  course,  they  are  somewhat  stereo- 
typed in  their  mental  traits,  from  the  effects  of  long  isolation  from  other  na- 
tions ;  but  the  light  that  has  already  come  into  their  faces  is  scattering  the 
darkness  of  their  minds,  and  all  that  is  wanted  now  is  the  energetic,  faithful, 
cultivated  common-school  teacher.  The  people  crave  learning ;  they  readily 
learn  and  adopt  our  language  and  customs.  I  am  told  they  as  readily  relapse 
into  their  original  habits  when  foreign  influences  are  withdrawn.  Well, 
granted;  but  I  still  maintain  that  if  one  generation  can  be  brought  up  under 
healthful  influences,  and  conditions  of  development  are  wisely  supplied,  the 
proposition  will  no  longer  be  true.  From  my  own  experience,  already,  I  am 
sure  they  are  capable  and  worthy  of  much  better  instruction  than  has  been 
palmed  off  upon  them  in  times  past.  The  Board  of  Education  is  three-fifths 
American.  The  teachers  are  and  have  been  mostly  American.  The  text- 
books are  entirely  American,  except  the  native  books,  which  are  translations 
of  the  American  books.  The  school  system,  if  system  there  may  be  said  to 
exist,  is  on  the  American  plan,  and  all  the  reaching  out  for  better  things  is 
toward  our  own  loved  land.  It  has,  therefore,  seemed  to  me,  that  a  few  notes 
upon  the  state  and  progress  of  the  work  might  not  be  devoid  of  interest  to  my 
fellow-workers  under  the  more  favored  institutions  of  American  life.  This  is 
my  apology  for  offering  myself  in  the  columns  of  your  journal,  and  in  my  next 
I  will  give  you  some  account  of  what  legislation  has  done  for  the  work,  and 
what  foundations  have  been  laid  for  the  future  superstructure. 

Miriam  Webster. 

Honolulu,  Oct.  9,  1877. 


RESPONSE  BY  PROF.  EASTERDAY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly: 

I AM  conscious  of  understanding  most  fully  the  make-up  and  the  use  of  the 
formula  of  Dr.  Hendricks.  I  utterly  fail,  however,  to  find  anything  in 
his  response,  on  page  235,  to  influence  me  in  the  slightest  degree  to  retract  a 
syllable  of  my  deliverance  on  page  171.  By  assigning  different  values  to  a 
in  the  formula,  we  accurately  discover  the  rate  of  deviation  of  the  ball  from 
the  vertical  when  it  is  at  these  different  distances  from  the  starting  point, 
This  greater  eastward  velocity  of  the  ball  does  not  result  in  any  change  of 
longitude  so  long  as  the  ball  is  at  the  starting  point.  Please  to  allow  me  to 
repeat  that  the  rate  of  deviation  does  most  certainly  vary,  in  the  descent,  from 
absolutely  nothing  to  the  maximum  represented  by  the  formula. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Editor,  what  about  query  22,  No.  26?  Is  it  too  difficult, 
or  too  insignificant,  to  be  answered  in  the  Weekly  ? 

L.  F.  M.  Easterday. 

Carthage,  III.,  Oct.  22,  1877. 


A  SPECIMEN  OF  "ORDERS/ 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly: 

I SEND  you  herewith  a  specimen  of  "Orders"  issued  by  aboard  of  directors 
down  here  in  our  "Sodom,"  which  shows  admirably  the  carelessness  of 
some  of  our  people  in  choosing  their  school  officers  ;  and,  taking  the  circum  - 
stances  into  consideration,  is  quite  comical. 
The  following  is  the  "Orders"  verbatim: 
"Mr.   . 

Sir 

the  rules  of  our  School 

"Comence  at  nine  Oclock  in  the  morninge  and  have  10  minits  resess  and 
One  houre  at  noon  take  up  at  one  Oclock  and  have  10  minits  resess  in  the 
after  noon  and  let  Out  School  at  four  Oclock  and  We  want  you  to  give  head 
marks  in  those  spellinge  Clases  or  we  think  it  best." 


I  would  respectfully  submit  the  above  for  publication  in  your  columns. 

H.  J.  P. 

Ludlow,  III.,  Oct.  29,  1877. 


A  CALL  FOR  MORE  HELP. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly: 

I AM  a  constant  and  well  pleased  eader  of  your  valuable  journal  and  Iliink 
it  is  doing  a  good  work,  and  is  nearly  the  right  kind  of  a  journal.  But 
can  it  not  be  greatly  improved  by  having  practical  letters  from  experienced 
teachers,  on  the  advisability  of  prohibiting  whispering  in  the  common  schools, 
etc.,  etc.  ? 

Many  of  your  readers  now  are  teaching  in  the  country  schools,  and  could 
we  not  help  each  other  in  this  manner  ?  Some  teachers  aver  that  it  ^s  not  only 
wrong  but  impracticable  to  entirely  prohibit  whispering. 

Now  I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  experienced  teachers  on  this  subject. 
I  would  also  like  to  hear  from  county  superintendents  on  the  same.  Do  any 
of  their  teachers  succeed  in  preventing  it  ?  If  so,  may  the  superintendent  tell 
us  who,  and  point  out  the  advantage  of  preventing,  and  call  upon  the  teachers 
to  tell  the  rest  of  us  how  it  is  done. 

I  think  if  the  young  teachers  could  have  the  benefit  of  the  older  teachers' 
experience  through  the  columns  of  the  Weekly,  many  mistakes  might  be 
avoided  and  many  young  teachers  carried  through  schools  in  which  they  now 
fail.       Yours  Truly,  C.  C. 

Davenport,  Ia.,  Oct.  23,  1877. 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 


QUERIES. 


I  Queries  and  answers  are  invited  from  all  readers.  This  department  is  in  the  hands  of 
subscribers.] 

67.  The  following  question  singularly  enough  is  one  that  vexes  the  souls  of 
some  boards  of  education  in  so-called  graded  schools,  viz.  :  Is  that  a  graded 
school  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term,  in  which  pupils  in  the  several  depart- 
ments are;  many  of  them,  allowed  to  hold  positions  in  "A"  class  in  one  study, 
in  "B"  or  "C"  in  others,  etc.,  and  in  which  pupils  are  promoted  from  one 
room  or  department  in  one  study,  while  they  are  required  to  hold  positions  in 
classes  in  other  studies  in  the  department  next  below?  An  answer  to  this 
question  might  be  a  revelation  to  some  wise  (?)  school  managers. 

Henry  M.  Enos. 

Ovid,  Mich.,  Oct.  8,  1877. 

68.  Buy  100  head  ot  cows,  hogs  and  sheep,  and  give  $10  a  piece  for  cows, 
$1  for  hogs,  and  16^/jCts.  for  sheep.  How  many  must  there  be  of  each  to 
make  the  100  head  for  $100?  Will  some  reader  of  the  Weekly  be  kind 
enough  to  give  an  arithmetical  solution  of  the  above  problem.  A  Learner. 


69.  I  wish  through  the  columns  of  your  valuable  paper  to  ask  if  we  can 
have  any  unchanging  rule  with  regard  to  "lie"  and  "lay."  We  say,  "go  and  lie 
down,"  when  we  speak  to  a  person  ;  should  we  say  the  same  if  we  speak  to 
an  animal  ? 

Again. — We  say,  "you  may  sit  down,"  and  should  we  use  "sit"  with  any- 
thing but  persons  ?  I  find  that  many  differ  in  the  use  ol  these  words  who 
ought  to  know  about  it.  Ignorance. 

70.  In  the  July  26  No.,  Prof.  Easterday  makes  the  following  statement: 
"  Pursuing  a  very  simple  method  we  have  but  to  obtain  the  height,  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  of  a  mountain  located  at  the  ocean's  shore,  and  also  the 
greatest  distance  at  which  a  brilliant  light  floating  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water  may  be  seen  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  A  proposition  in  plane 
geometry  now  comes  to  our  aid,  furnishing  us  assurance  that  it  is  necessary 
only  to  divide  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  the  two  numbers  above  con- 
sidered by  the  first  one  in  order  to  secure  the  diameter  of  the  earth." 

Will  the  Weekly  give  the  demonstration  of  this  method  of  finding  the  di- 
ameter of  the  earth?  H. 
North  Lawrence,  Kan.,  (Jet.  22,  1877. 

ANSWERS. 

[The  answers  are  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  queries  which  have  preceded.] 

50.  Arrange  the  terms  in  the  statement  so  that  the  causes  shall  compose 
one  couplet  and  the  effects  the  other,  putting  x  in  the  place  of  the  required 
element. 

Then  if  x  fall  in  one  of  the  extremes,  make  the  product  of  the  means  a 
dividend  and  the  product  of  the  extremes  a  divisor;  but  if  x  falls  in  one  of 
the  means  make  the  product  of  the  extremes  a  dividend  and  the  product  of 
the  means  a  divisor. 

52.  The  continued  product  of  the  numbers  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  with  I  added 
to  the  result  Ans.  will  give  the  required  number  :  thus,  2X3X4X5X6=720; 
add  1=  721,  Ans. 

55.  Let  x  —  A's  money  and^/  =  B's  money  : 
then  (I)  x  :  y  :  :  7  :  II 
and  (2)  x+g-.y+g  :  :  5  :  7 

(3)  Jy  =  llx  from  (i) 

(4)  5/+4S  =  7^+63  from  (2) 

(5)  5V  —  ix  -  18  from  (4) 

(6)  7y  —  1  \x  =  o  from  (3) 
whence  x  =  33     =    A's  money. 

and      y  =  21     —    B's  money.  H.  B.  A» 
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Indiana. 

DR.  MOSS,  of  the  State  University,  is  writing  for  the  Indianapolis  Journal 
a  series  of  articles  under  the  caption  of"  First  Principles,"  in  which  he 
discusses  in  an  extremely  perspicuous  manner  the  elements  of  political  econ- 
omy. These  articles  are  widely  copied  by  other  papers  throughout  the  state 
and  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  salutary  influence  upon  public  sentiment.  The 
last  article  is  upon  Burdens  of  Society,  of  which  ignorance  is  named  as  chief. 
The  Doctor  strongly  advocates  compulsory  education  as  necessary  to  the 

safety  of  society.  The  trustees  of  the  Crawfordsville  schools  have  adopted 

the  unusual  rule  not  to  admit  new  pupils  at  any  time  during  a  term  except 
during  the  first  month. 

Superintendent  Smart,  of  the  department  of  public  instruction,  has  com- 
pleted the  returns  from  the  several  counties  of  the  congressional  and  com- 
m  >n  school  fui  ds  for  1877.  The  congressional  fund  this  year  amounts  to 
$2,370,657.94.  The  counties  receiving  the  largest  sum  of  this  fund  are  Allen, 
Lapurte,  Vigo,  and  Warren,  each  of  which  has  about  $50,000  either  in  lands 
or  in  money  obtained  from  the  sale  of  lands  set  apart  by  Congress  as  the  per- 
petual endowment  for  the  common  schools  of  the  state.  Blackford  is  the 
only  county  that  returns  less  than  $10,000.  In  seven  counties  additions  to 
the  congressional  fund  are  reported,  amounting  in  all  to  $19,432.87,  of  which 
$9,580.50  is  from  Posey  county  and  $8,762.61  from  Lake  county.  The  num- 
ber of  acres  of  unsold  congressional  school  lands  in  the  state  is  reported  this 
year  at  8,890  acres,  distributed  over  nineteen  counties,  and  of  the  value  of 
$91,278.88.  Bartholomew  county  has  636  acres  valued  at  $25,440,  and  Van- 
derburg  county  308  acres,  worth  $24,688,  while  Gibson  county  has  520  acres 
of  which  the  returned  value  is  only  $650,  and  there  are  2,600  acres  in  Jasper 
county  worth  only  $5,345.  The  common-school  fund  (the  interest  upon 
which  is  distributed  overjevery  county  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children 
taught  in  the  schools)  was  last  year  $2,523,988.33.  This  year  the  amount 
held  in  trust  by  the  counties  is  $2,566,850.31,  showing  an  increase  of  $42,- 
861.99.  Marion  county  has  $108,817.67  of  this  fund,  and  Allen,  Henry, 
Jefferson,  Dearborn,  Tippecanoe,  and  Vigo  counties  have  each  more  than  $47- 
738.28,  while  Wayne  county  has  $64,732.69.  The  counties  having  less  than 
$10,000  invested  are  Benton,  Blackford,  Newton,  Scott,  and  Starke. 

John  O.  Hopkins,  professor  of  Greek  in  Butler  University,  fell  dead  from 
heart  disease  Oct.  16.  He  was  aged  38  years,  and  leaves  a  wife  and  five 
children.  He  was  a  son  of  the  late  Milton  B.  Hopkins,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  who  also  died  suddenly.  Prof.  I.  N.  Demmon,  of  Mich- 
igan University,  is  spoken  of  as  Prof.  Hopkins'  successor. 


Minnesota. 


THE  RECITATION  AND  ITS  OBJECT.— I. 

rHE  recitation  takes  its  place  in  our  public  schools  instead  of  the  lecture 
system,  by  reason  of  its  superior  claims. 
In  large  universities,  where  mature  and  inquisitive  minds  congregate,  the 
recitation  would  hamper  in  regard  to  time  and  also  in  limiting  to  some  de- 
gree the  attainments  of  individuals.  The  lecture  system  in  preparatory  schools 
would  fail  entirely  of  bringing  about  the  result  aimed  at.  Uncombined  with 
any  form  of  recitation  its  disadvantages  are  many.  The  lecturer  has  diffi- 
culty in  being  always  understood,  not  merely  for  lack  of  distinctness  or  quality 
of  tone,  but  for  want  of  clearness  in  expression.  Many  technical  words  are  used 
that  are  not  only  new  or  meaningless  to  the  hearer,  but  serve  to  rob  him  of 
whatever  sense  the  statement  might  contain. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  points  are  passed  over  by  the  student  because  he 
has  no  idea  that  they  are  points  of  difficulty,  and  the  instructor  has  no  means 
of  knowing  the  extent  of  the  student's  knowledge.  More  than  all,  there  is  lost 
the  confidence  in  one's  own  knowledge,  the  great  assistance  memory  gains 


by  oral  or  written  repetition  and  the  advantage  of  learning  to  express  one's 
thought  lor  the  benefit  of  others.  The  object,  then,  of  the  recitation  should 
be  to  avoid  these  faults  and  to  supply  the  deficiencies. 

In  order  to  ensure  a  successful  recitation,  a  teacher  should  feel  that  every 
day's  work  is  of  vital  importance.  There  are  no  days  in  which  a  subject  may 
be  slipped  over,  no  time  in  which  the  scholars  may  be  unprepared,  listless,  or 
unruly.    One  day  is  as  important  as  another. 

The  teacher  should  come  into  a  class  prepared,  earnest,  alert,  and  should 
presuppose,  even  if  it  requires  a  stretch  of  imagination,  that  the  pupils  come 
in  the  same  spirit.  Therefore  the  first  appearance  of  carelessness  or  indiffer- 
ence should  be  checked.  As  the  paramount  object  of  a  recitation  is  to  obtain 
knowledge,  there  must  be  attention — attention  of  every  member;  this  must  be 
enforced.  Happy  the  teacher  whose  cheerful  face,  aglow  with  the  light  with- 
in, can  immediately  secure  it !  But  it  must  be  secured.  Every  movement  of 
the  class,  its  entrance,  seating,  preparation  for  work,  should  evince  attention  to 
the  business  in  hand.  As  the  object  is  to  obtain  knowledge,  it  is  of  no  little 
consequence  that  the  physique  should  help  the  mind ;  an  erect  body,  a  vell- 
poised  head,  an  open  ear  and  eye  are  requisites  for  furnishing  an  unobstructed 
avenue  for  the  passage  of  ideals  to  the  brain,  and  also  for  conveying  an  intel- 
ligible expression  of  the  pupil's  thought  to  the  ear  of  teacher  and  class.  Then 
as  the  object  is  to  obtain  knowledge,  there  must  be  knowledge  to  be  obtained, 
either  from  the  pupils  own  recitation,  that  of  his  classmates,  or  from  the 
teacher — it  should  be  derived  from  all  these  sources. 

A  student  may  have  memorized,  may  have  understood  the  lessson  assigned, 
but  when  he  recites,  it  becomes,  in  part,  the  expression  of  his  own  thought, 
the  knowledge  gained  should  now  be  a  part  of  himself.  From  his  classmates 
he  hears  truths,  principles,  and  explanations  in  which  the  differing  words  or 
the  new  ideas  help  him  in  his  knowledge. 

Each  pupil  should  give  utterance  to  his  thought  or  question  with  prompt- 
ness and  distinctness  ;  he  is  not  merely  to  unburden  his  memory  of  an  incu- 
bus of  facts  or  dates,  which  the  quicker  rolled  off  the  better,  no  matter  how, 
and  then  to  feel  relieved  of  any  responsibility  thereafter,  except  perhaps  that 
the  thing  has  to  be  held  on  to  for  possible  use  at  the  next  day's  review.  Every 
pupil  is  or  should  be  a  teacher  to  his  classmates,  and  should  recognize  his  re- 
sponsibility to  that  end.  Consequently  clearness  of  utterance  and  thought 
should  be  required. 

There  are  two  extremes  in  the  methods  of  recitation  equally  ruinous  to  the 
true  aim  of  the  system.  Merely  questioning  on  part  of  the  teacher,  and  an- 
swering on  part  of  the  pupil,  although  strengthening  the  memory  and  increasing 
the  knowledge  in  part,  does  by  no  means  attain  the  best  result.  The  other  ex- 
treme, in  which  the  teacher  is  profuse  in  information  and  in  giving  explana- 
tions of  supposed  difficulties,  weakens  the  memory  and  dulls  the  reasoning 
and  perceptive  faculties  of  the  pupil. 

The  quantity  a  man  eats,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  does.not  increase  his 
physical  strength ;  the  more  he  eats  the  weaker  he  may  grow  ;  he  may  become 
a  bloat  of  swallowed  food,  and  he  may  be  a  poisoned  shadow.  Neither  if  a 
man  discern  between  good  and  bad  food  and  takes  it  only  what  he  understands 
to  be  nourishing,  will  he  grow  strong  and  build  himself  up  in  true  proportions. 
It  is  only  what  he  digests  that  makes  him.  Not  only  must  it  be  good  food 
and  the  proper  quantity,  but,  it  must  be  what  the  man  individually  requires. 

In  one  case,  therefore,  a  class  is  given  the  whole  book  to  swallow,  bones 
and  all.  The  much  they  cannot  digest  distresses,  weakens,  and  discourages 
them,  and  they  are  fortunate  if  they  can  assimilate  enough  to  keep  them  alive. 

In  the  other  case,  the  food  is  prepared  for  them  already  ground  into  pap, 
diluted  and  poured  into  their  open  mouths  (if  perchance  they  are  open)  and 
the  class  become  babes,  and  remain  babes  although  they  may  have  swallowed 
the  whole  range  of  Robinson's  Series  or  Wilson's  Text-books. 

Evidently  then  the  teacher  has  an  important  part  to  preform  to  prevent 
such  mental  catastrophes.  * 


Iowa. 


SUNDRY  RULINGS. 

UNLESS  the  by-laws  of  the  board  decide  otherwise,  a  person  is  not  elected 
without  receiving  the  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast.    By  special  order 
of  the  board,  plurality  will  elect. 

2.  Public  records  are  public  property,  and  they  are  open  to  inspection  at 
any  time  by  any  citizen.  No  public  officer  can  refuse  examination  of  the  rec- 
ords ;  but  he  is  their  custodian,  and  being  charged  with  their  safe-keeping, 
he  may  maintain  their  possession. 

3.  The  party  doing  damage  to  school  property  is  responsible  for  the  same. 
The  teacher  is  bound  to  exercise  reasonable  care  to  protect  and  preserve 
school  property,  and  failing  to  do  so,  may  be  held  liable  for  damages  sus- 
tained. 

4.  The  district  township  is  bound  by  the  contract  of  a  sub-director,  when 
made  according  to  instructions  by  the  board.    XXXV.  Iowa,  p.  364. 

5.  If  the  electors,  at  the  district  township  meeting  on  the  second  Monday 
in  March,  direct  that  any  additional  branches  shall  be  taught  in  any  or  all  of 
the  schools  in  the  district  township,  their  action  is  mandatory,  and  the  board 
are  bound  to  endeavor  in  good  faith  to  fulfill  the  wishes  of  the  electors.  Fail- 
ing to  do  so,  the  board  can  be  compelled  by  mandamus  to  show  reason  why 
they  have  not  complied  with  the  request  of  the  electors. 

6.  All  residents  between  5  and  21  are  to  be  enumerated.  Whether  a  stu- 
dent at  college  is  a  bona  fide  resident  at  that  place  or  not  depends  upon  the 
facts.  If  he  has  a  home  elsewhere,  to  which  he  expects  to  return,  and  at 
which  he  expects  to  reside,  his  temporary  residence  at  the  college  will  not 
entitle  him  to  be  numbered  with  the  school  population. 
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7.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  March,  the  elect  ,  rs  may* vote  to^transfer 
money  in  the  school-house  fund  unappropriated,  to  the  other  funds,  or  to 
either.  See  section  1717,  clause  2.  Any  other  mingling  of  funds  is  a  viola- 
tion of  law. 

8.  "If  the  public,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  owner  of  land,  has'claimed 
and  continuously  exercised  the  right  of  using  the  same  for  a  public  highway, 
for  a  period  equal  to  that  fixed  by  the  statute  for  the  limitation  of  real  actions, 
a  complete  right  to  the  highway  thereby  becomes  established  against  the  own- 
er, unless  it  appears  that  such  use  was  by  favor,  leave,  or  mistake."  XXII. 
Iowa,  p.  457. 

"Under  the  Iowa  statute  of  limitations,  ten  years'  usage  of  a'highway  by 
the  public,  under  a  claim  of  right,  will  bar  the  owner  of  the  soil."  XIX. 
Iowa,  p.  123. 

9.  During  the  pendency  of  an  appeal,  all  matters  must  remain  in  statu  quo, 
and  this  can  be  enforced  by  writ  of  injunction. 

Also,  during  such  time,  no  opinion  relating  to  the  case  will  be  given  to  in- 
terested parties,  by  this  department. 

10.  The  approval  of  the  teacher's  contract  by  the  president  is  a  mandatory 
act,  which  he  cannot  refuse  to  perform,  unless  the  contract  is  drawn  at  vari- 
ance with  instructions  from  the  board,  or  otherwise  violates  law. 

11.  If  the  boundary  between  an  independent  district  and  a  district  town- 
ship is  the  line  of  the  civil  township,  it  cannot  be  changed.  But  if  the  inde- 
pendent district  includes  a  portion  of  a  civil  township,  the  remainder  of  which 
constitutes  a  district  township,  the  boundaries  can  be  changed. 

C.  W.  von  Coelln. 
Des  Moines,  October,  1877.  Superintendent  of  Pub.  Instr. 


STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
The  annual  session  of  the  Iowa  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  during 
the  Christmas  holidays  at  Cedar  Rapids.  The  exact  time  has  not  been  de- 
termined upon  by  the  Executive  Committee,  the  chairman  of  which  is  I'rof. 
Armstrong,  of  Sioux  City.  The  following  subjects  will  be  presented  and  dis- 
cussed :  Political  Science  in  the  Public  Schools ;  What  Proportion  of  time 
should  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  Mathematics  in  the  High  School ;  The  Emi- 
nence that  should  be  given  to  the  English  Language  in  a  public  school  Course 
Of  Study;  Rural  School  Architecture;  The  Proper  Position  of  Denominational 
Schools  in  the  Educational  System;  Normal  Training  in  Schools;  Normal 
Institutes  ;  Normal  Schools — the  Necessity  for  a  Uniformity  in  their  Cour- 
ses of  Study  and  their  degrees ;  The  Departments  of  Public  Schools  between 
the  Primary  and  Grammar  School;  Secondary  Education;  The  Elective  Sys- 
tem; and  Music  in  the  Public  Schools.  All  or  nearly  all  these  subjects  have 
been  assigned.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  full  programme  of  live  and  interesting 
topics  is  forthcoming.  The  association  of  principals  and  city  superintendents 
will  probably  meet  at  the  same  place,  during  the  week. 

NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

The  Des  Moines  Leader  presents  the  name  of  Dr.  Burns,  Prest.  of  Simp- 
son Centenary  College,  Indianola,  for  President  of  the  State  University,  in  a 

candid,  forcible  manner.  Judge  Adams,  of  Dubuque,  has  resigned  the 

office  of  Regent  ol  the  State  University.  The  following  items  are  highly 

creditable  to  the  Cedar  Rapids  public  schools:  No.  enrolled,  1,600;  Av.  daily 
attendance,  1,360;  No.  tardinesses,  197  ;  attendance,  94^  per  cent;  Punctuality, 
99.6  per  cent.  Prof.  J.  W.  Akers,  Supt.  of  public  schools,  has  a  way  of  doing 
his  work  well.  Prof.  Wm.  McClain,  of  the  Iowa  City  Commercial  Acade- 
my, died  recently.  The  Iowa  City  Republican  says  :  "In  the  death  of  Prof. 
McClain  not  only  this  city  and  Des  Moines  but  the  whole  state  sustains  a 
great  loss.  He  had  been  a  teacher  for  a  great  many  years  and  had  acquired 
an  enviable  reputation  both  in  Iowa  and  Ohio.  For  more  than  twelve  years 
he  lived  and  labored  in  this  city,  and  the  success  of  his  commercial  college 
and  academy  speaks  volumes  for  him  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  man." 


Wisconsin. 


FROM  the  Waupaca  Republican,  we  learn  that  the  President  of  the  Oshkosh 
State  Normal  School  has  been  summoned  by  mandamus  to  show  cause 
before  the  Circuit  Court  why  a  certain  student  who  had  been  suspended  for  in- 
subordination should  not  be  allowed  to  reenter  the  school.  -Supt.  J.  T.  Fla- 
vin, of  Dodge  County,  gives  the  following  sensible  advice  to  school-boards  : 
"  I  again  urge  upon  you  the  great  importance  of  exercising  discrimination  in 
employing  teachers,  and  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  services  of  persons  of 
good  scholarship,  energy,  experience,  and  established  reputation.  A  teacher 
that  has  taught  your  school  one  term  successfully,  will,  as  a  rule,  be  worth 

more  than  a  new  teacher.    A  good  teacher  merits  a  fair  compensation."  

I'rof.  T.  A.  Smith,  the  new  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Chemistry,  at 
Beloit  College,  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  and  since  graduating  has  had 

three  years'  experience  in  these  departments.  The  report  of  the  Black 

River  Falls  Union  High  School  for  the  week  ending  Oct.  18  shows  a  good 
per  cent  of  attendance  and  no  tardiness.  Prof.  J.  H.  Chamberlin  is  Princi- 
pal. A  thriving  literary  society  is  maintained  by  the  Lancaster  High 

School.  Prof.  Currier,  of  Stoughton  High  School,  makes  a  good  showing 

of  attendance  in  a  published  report  in  the  Courier.  Miss  Marilla  Douglass, 
Miss  Carrie  Pierpont,  Miss  Mary  Vedder,  and  Miss  Annie  J.  Wyman  are  his 

assistants  in  the  various  departments.  Such  advice  as  the  following  from 

the  Montello  Express,  is  refreshing  :  "In  nominating  a  candidate  for  school 
superintendent  remember  the  children  of  the  county  and  the  educational  in- 
terest, and  remember  nothing  else.  Do  not  for  any  reason  so  far  forget  your 
little  ones  as  to  nominate  the  second  or  third  rate  of  the  material  we  have. 
Remember  that  men  who  are  not  competent  or  qualified  are  more  apt  to 


press  their  claims  than  those  who  are  qualified.  Remember  that  two  years  of 
an  incompetent  superintendent  is  equivalent  to  throwing  away  the  salary 
paid,  besides  the  still  greater  sacrifice  of  two  years  lost  to  the  children  of  the 
county.    Do  not  above  all  things  else  forget  your  children." 


Ohio. 


THE  Ohio  Central  Normal  School,  Worthington,  Ohio,  is  doing  a  good 
work.  It  recognizes  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  distinct  anil  purely 
professional  training  necessary  for  the  highest  success  in  teaching.  This 
school,  under  the  able  management  of  Prof.  John  Ogden,  has  now  been  in 
operation  six  years,  during  which  time  it  has  graduated  87  members.  The 
institution  includes  four  distinct  departments,  forming  a  system  representing 
the  entire  range  of  ordinary  school  life,  viz. :  first,  a  Kindergarten,  and  a  train- 
ing class  for  ladies.  This  is  under  the  management  of  Mrs.  Ogden,  whose 
experience  and  success  as  a  trainer  in  thisart  have  given  her  a  wide  reputation. 
Thirty  ladies  have  graduated  from  this  department.  Second,  a  Model  School, 
including  the  connecting  class  between  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  school, 
also  all  the  grades  from  primary  to  grammar.  This  department  is  in  charge  of 
Mrs.  Steinacher,  a  successful  teacher.  Third,  the  Normal  school  proper,  inclu- 
ding the  academic  and  professional  courses  of  study.  The  fourth  department 
includes  a  practical  business  education  and  is  in  the  charge  of  Mr.  J.  C.  M' 
Clenahan,  who  is  a  superior  teacher  in  the  studies  necessary  for  business" life. 
This  institution  is  now  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  is  looked  upon  by  the 
teachers  of  the  state  as  one  of  great  value  to  the  profession. — The  meeting 
of  the  Central  Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  recently  held  at  Chillicothe,  was 
one  of  great  interest  and  profit.  There  were  in  attendance  nearly  four  hun- 
dred teachers.  Every  person  whose  name  was  on  the  programme  was  pre- 
pared. The  papers  read  were  on  live  questions  and  were  of  a  high  order.  The 
discussions  were  spirited  and  profitable.  The  able  paper  of  Prof.  E.  II.  Cook, 
of  the  Columbus  High  School,  was  full  of  good  sound  sense,  and  was  one  of 
the  strongest  pleas  for  the  high  school  we  have  heard.  The  Hon.  ].  J.  Burns, 
State  School  Commissioner  elect,  delivered  an  evening  lecture  on  the  subject, 
"  Man,"  to  a  large  audience  of  teachers  and  citizens.  The  lecture  was  listened 
to  with  marked  attention.  Mr.  Burns  made  an  exce'lent  impression  and  will 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  with  the  respect  and  confidenc  of  the  teachers 
of  the  state. 


Illinois. 


NOTES. 

ONE  ot  the  greatest  annoyances  of  the  day  is  the  rush  of  school-children 
at  the  post-office  at  every  noon-spell  and  at  the  close  of  schools  in  the 
afternoon.  They  go  rushing  in  pell-mell,  making  all  the  noise  possible, 
annoying  everybody  within  hearing  ;  and  frequently  several  children  out  of  one 
family  will  clamor  noisily  for  mail  that  the  father  or  head  of  the  family  usually  has 
received  at  the  regular  distribution  of  the  mails."  We  clip  the  above  fro.n  an  ex- 
change. Where  is  the  school-master  ?  It  is  our  candid  opinion  that  the  teacher 
better  correct  that  matter  if  it  takes  him  away  from  an  entire  recitation  on  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  It  is  n't  necessary  to  go  to  the  school-house  to  form  a  pretty  fair 
estmate  of  the  schools  in  a  village.  A  post  of  observation  near  the  post  office 
oron  some  similar  vantage  ground,  where  he  can  see  the  children  when  removed 
from  the  immediate  presence  of  their  teachers,  will  afford  the  thoughtful  ob- 
server a  pretty  fair  opportunity  of  determining  what  is  going  on  over  at  the 
school  house. 

Teachers  are  so  apt  to  forget  "  these  weightier  matters  of  the  law,"  and  feel 
that  they  have  discharged  their  whole  duty  to  their  schools  when  they  have 
gone  through  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  day. 

We  cannot  shirk  our  responsibilities.  Our  pupils  represent  us  wherever 
they  may  be,  and  exhibit  in  characters  so  plain  that  '*  he  who  runs  may  read" 
the  limitations  of  our  power. 


Colorado. 


ELECTION  is  over  and  we  now  know  who  are  to  be  our  county  superin- 
tendents for  two  years  to  come.  There  are  some  facts  connected  with 
the  late  election  in  which  "  we  may  doubtless  be  permitted  to  glory." 
First :— In  every  county  the  nominating  conventions  of  both  parties  plainly 
did  about  their  best  to  put  forward  men  who  had  some  fitness  for  the  position. 
Second  : — In  a  number  of  the  counties,  a  good  man  was  elected  without  op- 
position. Third  : — Several  of  our  best  superintendents  were  reelected.  In 
no  state  is  the  election  of  school  officers  freer  from  partisan  influences  than  in 
Colorado.  Have  we  not  reason  to  "glory?"  There  was  an  unexpected  va- 
cancy in  our  Supreme  Court.  The  Bar  of  the  state  met,  nominated  a  good 
man — without  regard  to  party  affiliations — and  he  was  elected  without  op- 
position. Are  not  these  cheering  evidences  of  the  disposition  of  our 
people  to  hold  some  of  our  best  interests  above  the  reach  of  party  politics  ? 
Under  the  provisions  of  our  present  law,  the  superintendents  elect  do  not 
enter  upon  their  duties  till  the  2d  Tuesday  in  January,  and  it  is  a  great*  im- 
provement upon  the  former  plan  of  taking  office  immediately  after  election. 
The  new  officer  then  had  the  annual  report  to  make  for  a  year's  business, 
about  which  he  could  know  but  little.  Now  the  out-going  superintendent 
has  ample  time  to  close  the  business  of  the  past  year  and  "  set  his  house  in 
order"  forhis  successor. 
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Practical  Hints  and  Exercises. 


A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  PROGRAMME. 

THE  subjoined  Programme  and  Notes  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Charles  Turner, 
a  member  of  the  class  in  "  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,"  in  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Whitewater,  Wis.  It  is  one  of  more  than  twenty 
offered  in  competition  for  a  year's  subscription  to  The  Practical  Teacher, 
and  is  presented  as  a  suggestive  study  for  the  thousands  of  teachers  engaged  in 
the  work  of  conducting  country  schools.  It  assumes  that  country  schools  are 
susceptible  of  gradation,  the  number  of  grades  not  to  exceed  four.  It  is  the  first 
programme  ever  prepared  by  Mr.  Turner,  although  he  has  taught  several  terms. 
This  specimen  of  practical  pedagogics  is  the  result  of  a  thorough  discussion  of 
school  programmes  in  the  class  room. 


Notes  on  the  following  Programme. 

1.  This  programme  is  designed  for  a  country  school  having  from  forty  to 
fifty  pupils,  and  classified  into  four  grades  as  follows  :  A,  B,  C,  and  D. 

2.  The  studies  are:  Of  the  A  grade,  Arithmetic,  Reading,  Grammar,  His- 
tory, Penmanship,  and  Drawing. 

3.  Of  the  B  grade,  Arithmetic,  Reading,  Language  Lessons,  Geography, 
Drawing,  and  Penmanship. 

4    Of  the  C  grade,  Arithmetic,  Reading,  Geography,  and  Spelling. 

5.  Of  the  D  grade,  Reading,  Numbers,  and  Spelling. 

6.  In  the  two  latter  gr.  des  ,drawing  from  copy  on  the  blackbord  is  al- 
lowed during  "study  hours"  as  noted  in  the  programme. 

7.  The  term  "General  Exercises"  implies  exercises  by  the  entire  school, 
and  includes  Singing,  Calisthenics,  etc. 


DAILY  PROGRAMME. 


Recitations. 

Time. 

Studies. 

Recitations. 

Time. 

Studies. 

Roll  Call, 

8.55  to  8.58 

Morning  Session. 

Roll  Call, 

12.57  t0 

1. 

Afternoon  Session. 

8.58  to  9.05 

Opening  Exercises. 

1.  to 

1.05 

Singing. 

(A) 

(B)  1 

(C)  1 

(D) 

D  Reading, 

(A) 

(B) 

(C)  . 

(D) 

1)  Reading, 

9.05  to  9.15 

Anth. 

Reading. 

Reading. 

1.05  to 

i-iS 

Urammar. 

Reading. 

Reading. 

Write  num- 

C Reading, 

9.15  to  9.30 

Arith. 

Reading. 

Print  Words. 

C  Reading, 

1. 15  to 

1.30 

Grammar. 

Reading. 

ber  lesson. 

Write  Read- 

B Reading, 

9.30  to  9.45 

Arith. 

Arith. 

ing  Lesson. 

B  Reading, 

1.30  to 

'•45 

Grammar. 

Geography. 

Print  Words. 

Use  Con- 

A  Arithmetic, 

9.45  to  10.15 

Arith. 

Arith. 

struc'n  Bl'ks. 

A  Grammar, 

i.4S  to 

2.10 

Lang.  Lesson 

Geography. 

Use  Con- 

Blackboard 

struct  Bl'ks. 

A  and  B  Drawing, 

10.15  to  I°.3° 

Drawing. 

Recess. 

B  Geography, 

2.10  to 

2.25 

History. 

Map  Draw'g. 

Reading. 

10.30  to  10.40 

General  Recess. 

A  and  B  Penmanship, 

2.25  to 

2.40 

Drawing. 

Recess. 

10.40  to  10.50 

General  Exercises. 

2.40  to 

2-55 

General  Recess. 

D  Number, 

10.50  to  II. 

Reading. 

Arith. 

Arith. 

C  Geography, 

2-55  to 

3-«o 

History. 

Lang.  Less. 

Copy  Forms. 

C  Arithmetic, 

11.     to  11. 15 

Reading. 

Arith. 

Reading. 

B  Language  Lesson, 

3.10  to 

3-3° 

History. 

Reading. 

Write  on 

Blackboard. 

B  Arithmetic, 

11. 15  to  11.35 

Reading. 

Use  Con- 

D Spelling, 

3.30  to 

3-35 

History. 

Geography. 

Write  Spell. 

struct  Bl'ks. 

Lesson. 

A  Reading, 

11.35  to  11.55 

Geography. 

Geography. 

Write  Spell- 

A History, 

3-35  to 

3-55 

Geography. 

Spelling. 

Excused. 

1  Grammar. 

ing  Lesson. 

D  Spelling, 

11.55  tO  12. 

Geography. 

Reading. 

C  Spelling, 

3-55  to 

4- 

Grammar. 

Reading. 

COUNTRY  TEACHERS. 
By  Pearl  Montrose. 

BROTHERS  and  sisters,  may  I  talk  with  you  for  only  a  few  moments? 
I  think  I  have  something  to  say  worth  listening  to,  and  if  I  do  not  say 
it  well,  consider  the  thought  and  let  the  husks,  the  words,  fall,  reserving  the 
one  golden  grain. 

We  are  entering  on  our  winter  duties,  rested  by  a  short  vacation  after  our 
summer  or  fall  term.  Are  we  bringing  to  our  task  any  new  warmth  of  heart 
or  brain,  or  are  we  running  a  machine  without  oil?  Are  we  inspired  with 
?  stronger  determination  to  succeed  than  ever  before  filled  our  souls?  Young 
man,  the  director  says  " you  'kept'  a  good  school  last  summer."  Are  you 
meditating  slacking  your  endeavor,  thinking  to  rest  on  your  fairly  won  laurels, 
or  aro  you  earnestly  resolving  to  tear//  a  better  school  this  winter?  If  you 
are  young  in  pedagogical  experience,  the  chaotic  condition  of  your  force  of 
juveniles  may  alarm  you.  Boys  and  girls  from  16  to  20  enter  armed  with  a 
"  reader  '  n  '  rithmetic  '  n  speller  "—and  just  here  let  me  entreat  y.ou — don't 
spend  one  fourth  of  those  valuable  "  six  hours  "  in  teaching  phthisic — bdelli- 
um.    I'h-th-is-ic— tizic,  etc.,  etc. 

"I've  been  to  there  '  n  I  want  to  commence  here  '  n  go  through."  This 
frequently  constitutes  the  only  examination  in  mathematics,  and  the  teacher 
in  mistaken  kindness  helps  the  boy  to  the  acme  of  his  ambition.  He  "goes 
through  "  the  arithmetic,  and  in  the  spring  he  goes  out  to  take  his  position  as 
a  man  among  men,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  one  of  the  sovereign  people. 
Ask  yourself  soberly,  fairly,  honestly, — Is  he  better  prepared  for  the  duties 
awaiting  him  than  he  was  prior  to  his  enrollment  as  your  pupil?  A  pupil  is 
a  learner.  What  are  your  scholars  to  learn  of  you  ?  It  is  more  important 
that  w.e  think  of  these  things  in  November  than  in  May.  These  boys  have 
farm  duties  through  the  long  golden  summer  hours;  more  pressing  need, 
therefore,  that  the  time  now  be  wisely  improved. 

"  I  never  use  but  one  rule  in  arithmetic  "  said  an  old  farmer  "  and  that^is 
the'one  of  common  sense."    Perhaps  one  of  the  first  thoughts  that  come  to  a 


teacher  who  applies  the  same  rule  is,  "  How  little  reasoning  power  this  class 
has !"  Be  careful.  You  are  making  a  mistake.  Your  class  possess  very 
creditable  faculties — the  only  trouble  is  they  have  never  been  trained  to  use 
them.  Acuteness  and  quickness  of  the  reasoning  powers  cannot  be  attained 
in  a  week,  or  a  month  ;  and,  after  all,  patience  and  earnestness  are  the  crown- 
ing traits  of  most  energetic,  successful  teachers.  One  of  our  Davenport  in- 
structors frequently  quoted  "  It  is  less  important  what  a  man  grows  to  know, 
than  what  he  grows  to  be."  He  never  meant  that  to  lead  you  to  relax  one 
effort  to  increase  each  pupil's  store  of  knowledge.  For  that  instructor  is 
wise  enough  to  know  that  the  teacher  who  is  content  to  let  his  scholars  know 
nothing,  will  permit,  if  not  lead  them,  to  be  nothing. 

But  the  one  thing  I  want  most  to  say  I  have  reserved  until  the  last.  Get 
some  evergreens  and  winter  flowers  and  adorn  your  bare,  cheerless  rooms. 
Put  a  branch  of  evergreen  with  a  bright  flower  or  two  over  every  map.  It  is 
a  little  thing,  but  it  will  keep  you  wonderfully  good,  and  if  you  are  good,  the 
boys  and  girls  are  almost  sure  to  be. 


PUNCTUALITY  OF  PUPILS. 

PRINCIPAL  S.  F.  Cale,  of  Blue  Earth  City,  Minn.,  publishes  the  monthly 
report  of  his  school  in  the  Post  of  that  place,  and  supplements  it  with  the 
following  forcible  remarks:  "  We  herewith  present  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  public  our  first  monthly  report.  It  gives  us  little  pleasure  to  announce 
the  condition  of  the  schools  publicly,  but  it  is  nevertheless  our  duty.  Seldom, 
if  ever,  have  we  seen  in  print  as  poor  a  report  of  a  graded  school  as  this.  The 
enrollment  is  good,  but  in  the  next  column  notice  that  just  about  three  out  of 
four  pupils  have  been  daily  in  attendance;  almost  three-fourths  of  the  pupils 
have  been  either  absent  or  tardy  ;  and  over  eighteen  hours  were  lost  by  tardi- 
ness. We  venture  to  say  that  three-fourths  of  the  oases  of  tardiness  have  been 
caused  by  the  grossest  carelessness,  both  on  the  part  of  pupils  and  parents. 
What  has  been  said  of  tardiness  is  equally  true  of  absence;  pupils  have  come 
to  us  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  saying  that  they  were  kept  home  to  work.  We 
wonder  if  the  parents  ever  stop  to  think  about  the  results  of  such  education ;  for 
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to  keep  a  pupil  from  school  part  of  the  time,  or  sending  him  late  m  educating 
that  pupil,  training  him  in  ways  he  should  not  go.  A  child  will  grasp  the 
idea  quicker  than  some  of  the  older  heads  ;  it  soon  learns  that  the  attendance 
at  school  is  merely  a  matter  of  convenience,  subject  to  calls  from  any  other 
source.  We  are  not  surprised  when  parents  tell  us  that  their  children  dislike 
to  go  to  school.  Who  would  not  ?  There  is  not  much  pleasure  in 
being  behind  the  rest  of  the  class.  False  education  !  Keep  your  children 
at  home  until  the  work  is  done  and  then  send  them  to  school  with  the 
understanding  that  nothing  but  sickness  can  keep-lhem  home,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  term,  if  your  chidren  do  n't  like  to  go  to  school,  follow  them  some  night 
on  the  streets  for  the  reason. 

"  Hurry  your  children  off  to  school  in  the  morning  and  at  noon.  Every 
child  should  be  on  the  school  ground  when  the  bell  begins  to  toll ;  we  donot  toll 
the  bell  for  children  to  start  from  home,  but  to  form,  preparatory  to  passing  to 
their  respective  rooms.  The  teachers  are  anxious  to  break  up  the  habit  of 
tardiness  and  unnecessary  absence,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  parents,  it  will  be 
comparatively  easy.  If  you  will  not  help  us  it  will  be  useless  to  present  the 
subject  to  the  consideration  of  your  children.  There  is  no  need  of  arguments 
to  show  the  bad  effects  of  tardiness  and  absence  on  a  school ;  these  are  settled 
points  in  education. 

"  We  wish  to  call  the  special  attention  of  parents  to  the  provision  in 
the  school  regulations  which  provides  that  pupils  absent  four  half  days 
in  any  month,  and  not  bringing  an  excuse  in  writing  to  the  teacher,  giv- 
ing a  satisfactory  reason  for  such  absence,  are  to  be  expelled  from  school  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term.  We  consider  tardiness  absence,  and  shall  treat  it  as 
such.  Such  excuses  as  :  'Teacher,  please  excuse  Johnny's  absence  as  I  was 
obliged  to  keep  him  home,'  and  1  Please  excuse  the  absence  of  Mary  to  date,' 
are  simply  ridiculous  and  invalid.  Four  such  excuses  are  equal  to,  '  Parents 
please  keep  your  child  at  home  the  rest  of  the  term,  cause — four  half  days  unex- 
cused  absence.'     The  School  Board  sustain  us  in  this. 

"  If  the  names  of  the  tardy  ones  are  within  publishing  limits,  they  will  appear 
with  our  next  report. 

"  We  are  sorry  that  no  provisions  were  made  to  accomodate  visitors  when 
the  school  building  was  erected.  Provided  not  more  than  ten  come  atone  time,  we 
are  now  ready  to  entertain  you.  In  the  Higher  Department  we  have  had  a 
fair  number  during  the  month,  but  we  fear  many  have  come  up  as  a  matter  of 
curiosity.    Well,  we  say,  come  any  way,  from  whatever  motive. 

"  Another  paragraph,  and  we  close.  We  ask  parents  not  to  judge  our  work 
by  reports  from  the  children  ;  visit  the  schools  and  then  you  can  express  your 
opinion  intelligently,  remembering  that  it  is  poor  logic  to  draw  a  conclusion 
from  one  visit." 

"  THE  TEACHER  MUST  NOT  SOW  PLANTS  INSTEAD  OF  SEEDS." 

Principal  Lewis  Funk,  Kay  View,  Wisconsin. 

NEARLY  three  hundred  years  ago,  Moravia  presented  a  man  who  wielded 
a  powerful  educational  influence  upon  all  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe.  By  virtue  of  his  originality  in  thought  and  the  adaptability  of  his 
methods  to  the  wants  of  the  public,  he  was  repeatedly  sought  after  to  go  into 
surrounding  countries  to  organize  educational  work  after  his  own  systems. 
This  man  was  John  Amos  Comenius.  Of  humble  birth,  but  true  nobility  of 
soul,  he  won  the  esteem  and  patronage  even  of  kings,  who  repeatedly  became 
interested  in  him,  both  as  an  educational  author  and  a  practical  educator. 
His  saying  :  "  The  teacher  must  not  sow  plants  instead  of  seeds,"  is  full  of 
meaning  and  practical  suggestion. 

It  is  too  often  the  case  that  teachers  fail  in  imparting  instruction  simply  be- 
cause they  do  not  present  ideas  sufficiently  simple  and  elementary.  The  mind 
of  a  child  is  not  the  mature  mind  of  a  man,  hence  the  thoughts  must  be  simpli- 
fied to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  comprehensible.  Especially  is  this  true  in 
elementary  work.  The  natural  disposition  of  the  child  is  to  have  faith,  and 
take  for  granted  very  many  things  it  cannot  understand.  This  is  all  well  enough 
in  its  place;  still  the  teacher  should,  even  at  the  beginning  of  a  child's  edu- 
cation, awaken  original  thought  and  lead  the  mind  to  individual  growth.  This 
I  conceive  to  be  the  secret  of  the  success  attending  kindergarten  instruction. 
Just  as  the  plant  takes  to  itself  certain  elements  about  it,  to  promote  its  growth,  so 
the  child,  of  its  own  accord,  and  by  virtue  of  its  own  observation,  takes  to  it- 
self the  food  that  is  to  develop  mental  growth.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  so  to 
dwarf  the  mind  of  a  child,  in  the  stages  of  its  earlier  development,  as  to  cripple 
it  for  all  future  study.  Let  the  child  be  crammed  with  thoughts  to  him  mean- 
ingless, and  allow  his  school  work  to  be  always  a  little  beyond  his  compre- 
hension, and  in  a  few  years  you  have  so  bound  and  hampered  the  powers  of 
the  mind,  as  to  render  it  utterly  unfit  for  original  investigation. 


Very  few  of  the  pupils  who  attend  our  graded  schools  and  high  schools 
complete  the  courses  of  study  in  use.  The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  acquire 
rudiments  or  germs  which  are  susceptible  of  future  growth.  In  my  estimation, 
the  truly  honest  and  earnest  teachei  will  seek  to  impart  instruction  that  will 
be  of  the  greatest  lasting  benefit.  It  is  all  well  enough  to  make  a  grand  dis- 
play on  oral  examination  days  by  presenting  nun  eCOUS  facts  and  multitudnin- 
ous  second-hand  ideas.  Patrons  may  smile  and  approve,  but  I  should  much 
prefer  the  after-gratitut'e  of  the  earnest  student,  when  he  comes  to  meet 
the  realities  of  life  and  find,  within  himself  the  power  to  overcome. 

The  conclusion  is — sow  seeds  of  learning,  containing  live  germs  of  thought, 
and  in  due  time  will  appear  the  plant,  the  blossom,  and  the  mature  fruit. 


NOISY  SCHOOL  ROOMS. 

WHAT  things  contribute  to  make  unnecessary  noise  in  the  school-room  ? 
1.  Feet.  2.  Slates.  3.  Pencils.  4.  Books.  5.  Whispering.  6.  Talking 
in  an  undertone.   7.  Closing  doors  and  windows. 

First,  The  feet,  when  owned  by  careless  pupils,  make  unnecessary  noise  in 
cases  of  tardiness,  through  doors,  halls,  and  aisles,  which  should  at  the  time 
be  unused  and  quiet ;  shuffling  during  study-hours;  in  passing  to  and  from 
recitations  and  other  parts  of  the  room. 

Second,  The  slates  come  in  contact  with  desks  and  other  hard  surfaces 
while  in  the  hand;  they  fall  to  the  floor. 

Third,  The  pencil  is  sharpened  upon  the  desk  ;  it  is  dropped  upon  the 
slate  or  floor;  in  slate  work  the  clicking  noise  which  all  teachers  understand. 

Fourth,  The  book  is  thrown  upon  the  desk;  it  is  dropped  upon  the  floor; 
the  leaves  are  made  to  rustle  in  turning  them  ;  it  is  closed  with  too  much  ve- 
hemence ;  it  is  put  in  or  under  the  desk  with  noise. 

Fifth,  The  whispering  noise  may  be  made  by  moving  the  lips  in  study  or 
in  conversation. 

Sixth,  The  talking  is  done  as  the  whispering. 

Seventh,  Doors  and  windows  are  insecurely  fastened  open  ;  the  doors  are 
slammed. 

The  teacher  is  called  on  to  preside  over  a  school  new  to  him. 

Is  he  prepared  to  be  what  he  desires  to  have  his  pupils  become  ?  How  de- 
sirable it  is  that  the  teacher  be  an  excellent  model.  Is  he  careful  how  he 
walks  upon  the  floor?  Does  he  impress  his  pupils,  in  his  manner  of  placing 
slates  and  books  upon  the  desk,  how  he  wants  it  done  by  them  ?  How  docs 
he  sharpen  pencils?  Does  he  whisper  to  visitors  ?  Are  doors  and  window ^ 
closed  w  ith  care  ?  How  does  he  ask  questions  and  issue  orders — in  a  bois- 
terous manner?    Not  so  does  the  successful  teacher. 

So,  then,  first  of  all,  let  the  teacher  by  example  and  precept  impress  upon 
his  school  his  ideal  of  that  to  which  he  aspires.  A.  H.  Portkr. 

SKETCHES  OF  LESSONS  IN  PRIMARY  READING.— FIRST  YEAR. 

Miss  Isabel  Lawrence,  State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

NOTE. — In  the  series  of  sketches  to  be  presented,  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  unite  the  advantages  of  the  word,  sentence,  and  phonic  methods,  and 
to  avoid  the  disadvantages  which  arise  from  the  exclusive  use  of  either  one. 
The  word  method  is  first  used  because  of  its  simplicity.  The  abbreviations 
Tr.  and  Ch.  will  be  used  to  represent  teacher  and  children,  respectively,  in 
the  series. 

Object. — To  cultivate  perception,  conception,  and  language. 
Point. — To  teach  children  to  distinguish  between  the  picture  of  the  cat,  the 
word  cat,  and  the  cat  itself. 
Matter. — 'I  he  word  cat. 

Method. —  Tr.  presents  a  picture  of  a  cat.     "What  is  this  ?  " 
Ch.    This  is  a  cat. 

Tr.    How  many  think  this  is  a  cat  ?    All  hands  are  raised. 

Tr.    What  can  a  cat  do  ? 

Ch.    A  cat  can  run,  catch  mice,  etc. 

Tr.    Make  this  cat  run. 

Ch.    We  cannot. 

Tr.    Why  not? 

Ch.  It  is  the  picture  of  a  cat.  Ch.  find  other  pictures  of  cats,  stating  in 
full  of  each,  "This  is  the  picture  of  a  cat." 

Tr.    How  many  have  cats  at  home  ?    What  is  the  color  of  your  cat  ? 

Many  similar  questions  leading  children  to  talk  freely  of  cats  they  have 
seen. 

Tr.  prints  on  the  board  the  word  cat.  This  means  what  you  say,  when 
you  say  cat.  What  do  you  call  this  ?     Tr.  or  Ch.  This  is  the  word  cat. 
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Tr.  prints  it  again  and  again.  Ch.  state,  pointing  to  picture  and  to  word, 
"This  is  the  picture  of  a  cat,  and  that  is  the  word  cat." 

Appli ration. —  Ch.  find  the  word  cat  in  books,  select  it  from  lists  of  other 
word~  upon  the  L  <ard,  also  find  pictures  of  cats,  stating  in  full  of  each. 


A  CHAPTER  OF  INTERESTING  FACTS. 

ENVELOPES  were  first  used  in  1839. 
The  first  air  pump  was  made  in  1850. 
The  first  <-teel  pen  was  made  in  1830. 
Anaesthesia  was  first  discovered  in  1844. 
The  first  balloon  ascent  was  made  in  1783. 
The  first  lucifer  match  was  made  in  1829 
The  entile  Hebrew  Bible  was  printed  in  1488. 
The  first  iron  steamship  was  built  in  1830. 
Coaches  were  first  used  in  England  in  1569. 
The  first  horse  railroad  was  built  in  1826-7. 
Gold  was  first  discovered  in  California  in  1848. 
The  first  steamboat  plied  the  Hudson  in  1807. 
The  first  watches  were  made  at  Nurcmburg,  in  1477. 
Omnibuses  were  introduced  in  New  York  in  1830. 
The  first  newspaper  advertisement  appeared  in  1652. 
The  first  copper  cent  was  coined  in  New  Haven  in  1687. 
Kerosene  was  first  used  for  lighting  purpos  s  in  1826. 
The  first  telescope  was  probably  used  in  England  in  1608. 
The  first  saw-maker's  anvil  was  brought  to  America  in  18 19. 
The  first  use  of  a  locomotive  in  this  country  was  in  1829. 
The  first  almanac  was  printed  by  Geo.  von  Purbach,  in  1460. 
The  first  chimneys  were  introduced  into  Rome  from  Padua  in  1368. 
The  first  printing  press  in  the  United  States  was  introduced  in  1620. 
The  first  steam  engine  on  this  continent  was  brought  from  England  in  1753' 
Glass  windows  were  first  introduced  into  England  in  the  eighth  century. 
The  first  complete  sewing  machine  was  patented  by  Elias  Howe  Jr.,  in  1846 
Glass  was  early  discovered.    Glass  beads  were  found  on  mummies  over 
3,000  years  old. 

The  first  algebra  originated  with  Diophantus,  in  either  the  fourth  or  sixth 
century. 

The  first  society  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  knowledge  was  organized  in 
1698. 

The  first  attempt  to  manufacture  pins  in  this  country  was  made  soon  after 
the  war  of  1 81 2. 

The  first  national  bank  in  the  United  .States  was  incorporated  by  Congress 
Dec.31,  1783. 

Organs  are  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  c'.urches  by  Pope  Vital- 
lanus  about  A.  D.  1780. 

The  first  glass  factory  in  the  United  States  of  which  we  have  definite  knowl- 
edge was  built  in  1780. 

The  first  temperance  society  in  this  country  was  organized  in  Saratoga  county, 
N.  Y.,  in  March,  1808. 

The  first  compass  was  used  in  France  in  1 150,  though  the  Chinese  are  said 
to  have  employed  the  loadstone  earlier. 

The  first  machine  for  carding,  roving  and  spinning  cotton  made  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  was  manufactured  in  1786. 

The  first  society  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  circulating  the  Bible  was  organ- 
ized in  1805,  under  the  name  of"  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society." 

The  first  telegraph  instrument  was  successfully  operated  by  S.  F.  B.  Morse, 
the  inventor,  in  1835,  though  its  utility  was  not  demonstrated  to  the  world  until 
1844. 

The  first  daily  newspaper  appeared  in  1702.  The  first  newspaper  in  the 
United  States  was  published  in  Boston,  September  25,  1790.  The  first  religious 
newspaper,  the  Boston  Record,  was  established  in  1815. 


FACTS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

[Gleaned  from  the  press.] 

AN  English  book  dealer,  say  no  American  publishing  house  ever  got  out  a 
book  equal  to  the  general  style  of  printing  in  vogue  in  England.  He  does 
not  refer  to  binding  or  outside  show,  but  to  the  print,  the  taste,  the  ink,  and 
the  quality  of  the  paper.  In  some  particular  the  American  book  is  sure  to 
fail,  be  it  only  in  the  proportions  of  margins. 

— The  colonial  possessions  of  France  are  dispersed  over  Asia,  Africa, 


America,  and  Polynesia,  and  embrace,  including  the  countries  under  protection, 
a  total  area  of  463,827  square  miles.  Of  these,  three  are  in  Asia,  five  in  Afri- 
ca, four  in  America,  and  three  in  Polynesia.  The  protected  countries  num- 
ber one  in  Asia,  and  four  in  Polynesia. 

— The  Chinese  language  is  spoken  by  about  350,000,000  people.  The 
English  language  is  spoken  by  from  eighty  to  eighty-five  millions. 

— The  scientific  survey  of  Western  Palestine  has  just  been  completed  by  the 
engineers  in  the  employ  oi  the  British  Palestine  Exploration  Society.  The 
survey  was  begun  in  1872,  and  with  the  exception  of  fifteen  months  in  1875 
and  1876  taken  in  office  work,  it  has  been  pushed  forward  uninterruptedly 
since  then.  The  materials  gathered  will  be  condensed  in  a  map,  to  consist  of 
twenty-six  sheets;  each  sheet  to  be  accompanied  by  a  memoir  containing  the 
names  of  the  places  and  information  about  them. 

By  all  means  try  and  illustrate  the  lessons  in  the  several  branches  pursued 
by  some  practical  application  every  day.- 

Measure  wood  and  sell  it — and  grain  and  buy  it — make  out  bills — pass  receipts 
—be  practical. 

Take  advantage  now  of  this  lull  in  politics  to  talk  up  in  the  county  papers 
the  advantages  of  good  schools.  Show  how  intelligence  pays  on  the  farm,  in 
the  shop,  in  the  home  —  every  «vhere ;  the  intelligent  men  and  women  are  law- 
abiding,  peaceful,  helpful — producing  more  than  they  consume.  Ignorance 
goes  begging,  begets  idleness,  thriftlessness,  vice,  and  poverty,  and  our  taxation 
comes  from  supporting  and  providing  for  these,  and  not  from  what  we  expend 
to  educate  the  children. — American  Jottrnal  of  Education. 

— Tickle  the  public  and  make  it  grin,  the  more  you  tickle  the  more  you  '11 
win;  but  teach  the  public — you '11  never  grow  rich,  but  live  like  a  beggar 
and  die  in  a  ditch  ! — Joliet  Sun. 


Publishers'  Department. 


T)ACK  NUMBERS  of  the  Weekly,  from  one  to  twenty  inclusive,  will  be  furnished  for 
fj  five  cents  each.  All  published  since  No.  20,  ten  cents  each.  Any  who  have  extra  cop- 
ies of  21,  31,  32,  40,  or  41  will  confer  a  favor  on  us  by  returning  them.  We  will  extend  their 
subscription  one  week  tor  each  copy  so  returned. 

If  notice  is  sent  us  of  a  missing  number  immediately  on  receipt  of  the  next  number,  we 
will  mail  it  free.    Always  give  the  number  of  the  paper,  not  the  date. 

In  ordering  a  change  in  the  address'ot  your  paper,  always  give  the  postoffice  and  state 
from  which  you  wish  the  address  changed. 

After  Jan.  1,  1878,  our  clubbing  rates  will  be  #2.25  for  five  subscribers,  and  $2.00  for  ten 
or  more.    For  six  months,  $1.35  and  #1.20. 


—We  printed  250  more  copies  of  the  Weekly  of  No.  41  than  the  week 
before,  and  yet  had  only  a  very  few  left  over.  A  few  get  lost  in  the  mails 
every  week,  which,  of  course  is  not  our  fault,  as  we  always  mail  the  full  list 
carefully(No.  40  was  an  exception),  and  we  need  a  few  on  hand  to  supply  the' 
lost  numbers  if  possible.  We  are  under  no  obligations  to  do  this,  but  will 
do  so  gladly. 

— We  will  exchange  any  other  numbers  of  the  Weekly  for  Nos.  21,  31,  32, 
40,  and  41. 

— We  invite  all  teachers  who  are  out  of  employment  to  send  to  us  for  terms 
to  agents.  We  offer  extraordinary  inducements  for  any  who  will  canvass  the 
teachers  of  a  given  county  for  subscriptions  to  either  the  The  PRACTICAL 
Teacher  or  The  Educational  Weekly.  Good  references  are  always  re- 
quired.   Now  is  the  time  to  engage  in  this  work. 


Please  send  me  the  advance  number  of  The  Practical  Teacher.  If  it  is 
as  good  as  the  The  Educational  Weekly,  we  must  surely  have  it  upon  our 
table  these  long  evenings. — Annie  E.  Packer,  Farmigton,  111. 

The  Educational  Weekly  is  fast  becoming  a  giant  in  the  cause  of  popu- 
lar educuion.    Every  teacher  should  take  it.— Supt.  J.  Pike,  Jerseyville,  111 

I  am  rejoiced  ai  1  he  coming  of  The  Practical  Teacher.  *  *  *  I 
am  receiving  the  Weekly  and  like  it. — Supt.  J.  W.  Hancock,  Goodhue  Co., 
Minn. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  the  Weekly. — D.  G.  Perkins,  DesMoines,  la. 

An  ably  edited  journal  and  full  of  reading  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  and 

instruct  teachers. — Chicago  Inter-  Ocean. 

I  should  not  consider  myself  a  live  teacher,  or  that  I  was  doing  my  duty,  if 
I  were  not  a  reader  of  The  Educational  Weekly  or  a  journal  of  like 
merit. — Prin.  H.  C.  Paddock,  Sublette,  111. 

I  think  The  Educational  Weekly  the  best  of  the  educational  journals. 
I  get  more  help  from  it  than  from  any  other. — State  Supt.  Wm.  J.  Corthell, 
Maine. 

The  Educational  Weekly  is  the  peer  in  interest  and  value  of  any  edu- 
cational journal  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  especially  worthy  the  pat- 
ronage of  Michigan  teachers. — State  Supt.  H.  S.  Tarbell,  Lansing,  Mich. 
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SCHOOL  DESK. 
Best  because 
Dovetailed  Together. 
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E.  S.  RITCHIE  &  SONS,  Boston,  Mass., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

include  in  their  list  all  apparatus  or  the  practical  illustra- 
tion of  the 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCES. 

Their  catalogue  contains  testimonials  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished professors  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED. 

E.  S.  Ritchie  &  Sons  have  been  appointed  agents  by  J 
Browning,  London ;  Rudolph  Koenig  and  J.  Duboscq 
Paris,  makers  of  Optical,  Acoustic,  and  Electrical  Appa 
ratus  ;  and  Carl  Zeiss,  Jena,  maker  of  Microscopes,  and  re 
ceive  orders  from  schools  and  colleges  to  import  goods  Free 
of  Duty,  and  at  Manufacturers'  Prices. 

Ritchie's  Catalogue  of  Philsophical  Apparatus,  illustrated, 
price  15  cents,  sent  on  application.  (When  writing  please 
mention  this  journal.)   [ua] 

HOLM  AN'S 

AGUE  AND  LIVER  PAD 

AND  MEDICATED  PLASTERS 

Cure  without  medicine,  simply  by  absorption.  The  best 
Liver,  Stomach,  and  Spleen  doctor  in  the  world.  A  curi- 
ous good  thing  that  courts  investigation,  that  conquers 
prejudice. 

IT  CURES 

Fever  and  Ague  in  every 
form,  Dyspepsia,  Torpid 
Liver,  Neuralgia,  Rheuma- 
tism, Headaches,  Liver 
Coughs,  Heart  Disease, 
Cholera  Infantum,  Bilious 
Colic,  Diarrhoea,  Piles,  Pain 
m  Side,  Back,  Bones,  and 
Limbs,  and  all  Female 
\Veaknesses  of  the  Kidneys 
and  Womb. 

Price,  $2.    Specials, $3. 

TraaTMarkT""  " 

IIOIMAN'S  MEDICATED  PLASTERS. 

Body,  50  cts.  each  ;  Foot.  pair.  50  cts. 
-85?-  Pads  and  Plasters  sent  free  on  receipt  of  price. «®gr 
Chicago  Depot,  77  Clark  St.    Send  for  testimonials. 
 BATES  &  HANLEY,  Gen'l  Agents. 

&•  O    (f>  ^  ®^  ^  SURE  made  by  agents  sell- 

S\  X O  H  \7)  2  S  ^n^>  our  Chromos,  Crayons,  and  Re- 
r^  v-*  ward  Motto,  Scripture  Text,  Trans- 

parent, Picture  and  Chromo  Cards.  100  samples,  worth  $4, 
sent  postpaid  for  75c.  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  J.  H. 
BUFFORD'S  SONS,  Boston.    Estab'd  1830.  (fry) 


TRIUMPH 


2ij  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 

Largest  manufacturers  of 

School  &  Church  Furniture 

MAPS,  GLOBES,  CHARTS, 

APPAR  VTUS,  BLACKBOARDS. 

Everything  for  Schools  and  Churches. 
Our  new  Blackboard  Stretcher. 

HANDIEST  THING  in  the  WORLD 

Applicable  to  any  Flexible  Blackboard, 
A    VERY  TAKING  AND   USEFUL  INVENTION,  (tf) 
43-  Send  for  Catalogues  illustrative.  

Philosophical  Apparatus  The  Practical  Teacher, 

Editor— Prest.  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  State  Normal  Schocl, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 

A   MONTHLY   7  O  URN  A  L, 
Devoted  Exclusively  to  the  Practical  Work  of  the 
Schoolroom. 

Abounding  in  Hints,  Suggestions, 

Exercises,  Questions  and  Answers, 

Methods  of  Teaching,  Correspondence,  News,  Dialogues, 
Music,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  $1  PER  YEAR. 

Ten  cents  a  single  number.  Ten  numbers  will  consti- 
tute a  year.     In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  75  cents  a  year. 

The  Teacher  will  be  sent  regularly  to  all  who 
will  send  us  a  club  of  four  at  $  1  each. 

Now  Ready,  the  First  Number! 

CONTENTS: 

Salutatory. 
Editorial. 

Teacher  and  District, 

C.  M.  Woodruff,  of  the  Michigan  Bar,  Detroit. 
The  Bird  in  the  Street.    A  poem. 

"Tarpley  Starr,"  Virginia. 
"  'I he  Teacher  must  not  Sow  Plants  Instead  of  Seeds," 

Prin.  Lewis  Funk,  Bay  View,  Wis. 
The  Children's  Vacation  Letters. 

Prof.  L.  W.  Hart,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
A  Recent  Utterance  on  Public  Schools. 

Prin.  H.  L.  Boltwood,  Princeton,  III. 

The  South. 

Chapters  in  School  Economy — I.  Organization. 

By  the  Editor. 

Requisites  for  a  Successful  Teacher. 

Supt.  H.  S.  Baker,  Pierce  Co.,  Wis. 
Old  Notes  for  the  New  Year, 

Supt.  Aaron  Gove,  Denver,  Col. 
A  Country  School  Programme. 

A  Prize  Paper  by  Charles  Turner,  Whitewater,  Wis. 
"As  Prim  and  Opinionated  as  a  Schoolmarm." 

Contributed  by  "A.  A." 

A  Chapter  of  Interesting  Facts. 

Sketches  of  Lessons  in  Primary  Reading — First  Year. 

Miss  Isabel  Lawrence,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

School  Mottoes. 
Home  Attractions. 

Mrs.  Louise  Pollock,  Washington,  D.  C. 
'I eat  king  Music  to  Children. 

Prof.  W.  L.  Smith,  East  Saginaw,  Mich. 
The  Value  of  Words  in  Music . 

Mary  P.  Colburn,  So.  Boston,  Mass. 
How  to  Learn  German. 

,  By  Dr.  Zur  Brucke. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  selections,  notes,  etc., 
which  will  be  a  feature  of  every  number. 

J8fe£p° Subscribe  Now. 

S.  R.  WINCHELL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

170  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO. 


STEEL  FENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Established  in  1837. 
Superior  Bells  of  Copper  and  Tin,  mounted 
with  the  beat  Rotary  Hangings,  for  Churches, 
Schools,  Farms,  Factories,  Court-houses,  Fire 
Alarms,  Tower  Clocks,  etc.   Fully  Warranted. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free. 
Vandl-zen  &  Tipt,  102  E.  2d  St.,  Cincinnati. 


LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION 

Prepared  ijy  S.  R.  Winchell 
To  Accompany  Binghatri 's  Latin  Series. 

It  contains  29  lessons  ;  264  definitions  and  concise  state- 
ments of  the  most  important  grammatical  principles  ;  320 
Latin  sentences  from  Caesar  and  Cicero,  with  translations, 
illustrative  of  the  foregoing  principles  ;  928  words  fully  de- 
fined and  analyzed  in  vocabularies  ;  878  English  derivatives, 
indicated  by  full-faced  type;  1,020  Latin  synonyms  with 
their  uses  distingui  shed,  making  267  distinct  groups  of  syn- 
onymous words,  and  443  sentences  in  English  exercises  to  be 
written  in  Latin. 

This  little  book,  of  142  pages,  contains  all  the  drill  work 
necessary  to  thoroughly  fit  for  college,  and  can  be  used  in- 
dependently, or  in  connection  with  any  Latin  Grammar. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

(From  B.  M.  Reynolds,  Principal  of  LaCrosse  High  School.) 

"The  vocabularies  are  good,  and  thetablesof  synonyms 
are  an  excellent  feature  of  the  work.  Such  works  usually 
lack  in  that  direction.  The  exercises,  as  far  as  I  have  looked 
them  over,  seem  to  be  adapted  to  the  end  iH  view." 
(From  Elisha  Jones,  A.M.,  Asst.  Professor  of  Latin,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.) 

"  I  have  been  so  busy  since  your  book  reached  me  that  I 
have  not  had  time  as  yet  to  give  it  a  good  examination. 
Permit  me  to  say,  however,  after  a  hasty  turning  over  of  its 
pages,  that  its  appearance  gratifies  me  very  much.  Were  I 
in  a  preparatory  school,  I  should  like  much  to  put  it  into  a 
class  and  test  it.  It  appears  to  possess  the  character  of  a 
strong  book." 

(From  Proi.  N.  H.  Winchell,  University  of  Minnesota; 
State  Geologist.) 
"  It  is  just  large  enough  and  concise  enough.  I  like  your 
grouping  of  words  of  similar  meaning.  It  is  well  arranged, 
and  printed  in  attractive  typography.  It  ought  to  have  a 
large  sale." 

(From  Prol.  Edward  Johnson,  Principal  of  the  Lynn  Private 
High  School.) 

"  I  like  it  much,  and  desire  to  use  it.  The  synonyms  are 
excellent ;  none  too  many,  well  chosen,  and  ingeniously  dis- 
tinguished." 

(From  Prof.  Zelotes  Truesdel,  late  Supt.  State  Public  School, 
Coldwater,  Michigan.) 
"  I  have  carefully  examined  your  book  on  Latin  Prose, 
and  am  satisfied  that  it  is  superior  to  any  book  on  that  sub- 
ject which  is  now  in  use.  The  extensive  use  of  classical 
Latin,  and  the  introduction  of  the  words  derived  from  the 
Latin,  are  features  that  must  commend  it  to  the  critical 
teacher." 

(From  The  Common  School,  Davenport,  Iowa,  W.  E. 
Crosby,  Editor.) 
"It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  have  examined  this  work 
just  issued  in  the  interest  of  Latin  study  and  linguistic  cul- 
ture. The  author  has  succeeded  admirably  in  presenting 
the  subject  in  a  very  clear  and  comprehensive 
manner.  The  principles  of  syntax  relating  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  speech  are  fully  discussed  and  clearly  set 
forth  by  illustrative  examples.  A  copious  vocabulary  ac- 
companies each  lesson,  intended  to  furnish  the  student  with 
a  large  fund  of  words,  thus  imposing  upon  him  the  task  of 
selecting  the  most  suitable.  A  table  of  s>tcnyms  also  suc- 
ceeds each  vocabulary,  in  which  the  various  shades  of  mean- 
ing, and  the  proper  use  of  synonymous  words  are  clearly 
pointed  out.  This  we  regard  as  a  very  valuable  feature  of 
the  book.  The  development  of  the  Latin  sentence,  from 
the  simplest  form  of  subject  and  predicate  to  the  most  in- 
volved and  complicated  construction,  is  gradual  and  pro 
gressive.  We  are  glad  to  notice,  also,  in  further  commen 
dation  of  the  book,  that  only  the  simplest  and  purest  classi- 
cal Latin  is  used,  and  that  the  aim  of  the  author  has  been 
to  teach  the  pupil  how  to  express  the  idea  contained  in  the 
English  expression  as  the  Romans  would  have  expressed 
it,  and  not  merely  to  substitute  equivalent  Latin  words  for 
the  English." 

(From  the  Wisconsin  yournal  of  Education^  Hon.  Edw. 
Searing,  Editor.) 

"Mr.  Winchell  has  done  good  service  in  adding  another  man- 
ual to  those  already  in  use.  Instead  of  referring  to  the  current 
grammars,  the  grammatical  principles  are  concisely  re- 
stated, in  connection  with  each  lesson,  and  this  feature,  to- 
gether with  the  progressive  vocabularies,  the  index  to  syno- 
nyms and  an  English-Latin  vocabulary, puts  the  whole  ap- 
paratus needed  by  the  student  before  him.  The  book  strikes 
us  with  much  favor." 

Copies  for  examination  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt 
of  sixty  cents.    Address  the  publishers, 

J.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ZIVE  AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  Dr.  Chase's  Reci- 
pes ;  or  Information  for  Everybody,  in  every  county 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Enlarged  by  the 
publisher  to  648  pages.  It  contains  over  2000  household 
recipes,  and  is  suited  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  society. 
A  wonderful  book,  and  a  household  necessity.  It  sells  at 
sight.  Greatest  inducements  ever  offered  to  book  agents 
Sample  copies  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  $2.00.  Exclusive 
territory  given.  Agents  more  than  double  their  money. 
Address  Dr.  Chase's  Steam  Printing  House,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan.     [o] 

NEW  PLAYS 

Suitable  for  school  exhibitions  and  amateur  entertainments. 
No  scenery  required.  These  plays  are  pure  in  tone  and 
language.  They  are  keenly  interesting  and  take  well. 
"Odds  with  the  Enemy,"  and  "Seth  Greenback,"  dramas. 
"Initiating  a  Granger,,"  and  "Wanted  :  A  Correspondent," 
farces.    20  cents  each,    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

T.  S.  DENISON, 

DeKalb,  DeKalbCo.,  Ill 
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A  WEEKLY  PAPER  FOR  >^ 

^sJ^   S 


YOUNG  PEOPLED 

AND      T  HE  ^ 

FAMILY; 

It  aims  to  be  a  favorite  in  every  family — looked  for  eagerly 
by  tbe  young  folks,  and  read  with  interest  by  the  older.  Its 
purpose  is  to  interest  while  it  amuses  ;  to  be  judicious,  prac- 
tical, sensible,  and  to  have  really  permanent  worth,  while 
it  attracts  for  the  hour. 

It  is  handsomely  illustrated,  and  has  for  contributors  some 
of  the  most  attractive  writers  in  the  country.  Among  these 
are  : 

J.  T.  Trow  bridge,  Dinah  Muloch  Craik, 

James  T.  Fields,  J.  G.  Whittier, 

Rebecca  H.  Davis,         Louise  C.  Moulton, 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Leonowens,    C.  A.  Stephens, 
Edward  Everett  Hale,     Harriet  P.  Spofford, 
Wm.  Cullen  Bryant,        A.  D.  T.  Whitney, 
Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

Its  reading  is  adapted  to  the  old  and  young  ;  is  very  com- 
prehensive tn  its  character.    It  gives 

Stories  of  Adventure,  Stories  of  Home  and 
Letters  of  Travel,  School  Life, 

Editorials  upon  Current  Tales,  Poetry, 

Topics,  Selections  lor  Declama- 
Biographic.il  Sketches,  tion, 

Religious  Articles,  Anecdotes,  Puzzles, 

Historical  Articles,  Facts  and  Incidents. 

Subscription  price,  $1.75.  Specimen  copies  sent  free. 
Please  mention  in  what  paper  you  read  this  advertisement. 


(pa) 


PERRY  MASON  &  CO., 

41  Temple  Place,  Boston. 


THE  SUN. 


1878. 


NEW  YORK. 


1878. 


As  the  time  approaches  for  the  renewal  of  subscriptions, 
The  Sun  would  remind  its  friends  and  well-wishers  every- 
where, that  it  is  again  a  candidate  for  their  consideration 
and  support.  Upon  its  record  for  the  past  ten  years  it  re- 
lies for  a  continuance  of  the  hearty  sympathy  and  generous 
co-operation  which  have  hitherto  been  extended  to  it  from 
every  quarter  of  the  Union. 

The  Daily  Sun  is  a  four-page  sheet  of  28  columns,  price 
by  mail,  postpaid,  55  cents  a  month,  or  $6.50  per  year. 

The  Sunday  edition  of  The  Sun  is  an  eight-page  sheet  of 
56  columns.  While  giving  the  news  of  the  day,  it  also  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  literary  and  miscellaneous  matter 
specially  prepared  for  it.  The  Sunday  Sun  has  met  with 
great  success.    Postpaid  $1.20  a  yt*ar. 

THE  WEEKLY  SUN. 

Who  does  not  know  The  Weekly  Sun?  It  circulates 
throughout  the  United  States,  the  Canadas,  and  beyond. 
Ninety  thousand  families  greet  its  welcome  pages  weekly, 
and  regard  it  in  the  light  of  guide,  counsellor,  and  friend. 
Its  news,  editorial,  agricultural,  and  literary  departments 
make  it  essentially  a  journal  for  the  family  and  fireside. 
Terms  :  ONE  DOLLAR  a  year,  postpaid.  This  price, 
quality  considered,  makes  it  the  cheapest  newspaper  pub- 
lished. For  clubs  of  ten,  with  jgio  cash,  we  will  send  an  ex- 
tra copy  free.  Address 

PUBLISHER  OF  THE  SUN, 
(pa)  New  York  City. 

ST.  LOUIS 
Crayon  and  Chalk  Co. 

WHITE  DUSTLESS  CRAYONS. 

No  grit,  no  dirt,  cheaper  and  far  better  than  any  other 
Crayon  in  the  market. 

J.  B.  SHERMAN,  Sec'y  and  Treas., 

1601  Austin  Street. 

QCIENTIPIC  TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  COLLEGES.— 
D.  Van  Nostrand,  Publisher  and  Importer,  23  Murray 
St.,  and  27  Warren  St.,  New  York.    Send  ten  cents 
for  catalogue.  [un] 


JNO.WILEY&SON, 

75  As  tor  Place,  New  York, 

— PUBLISH  — 

A  Beautiful  Edition  of  Bagster's 

POCKET  CRITICAL 

Greek  &  English  New  Testament. 

CONTENTS  :— The  Greek  Text  of  Scholz,  with  the 
Readings,  both  textual  and  marginal,  of  Griesbach  ;  and 
the  variations  of  the  editions  of  Stephens,  1550;  Beza, 
1598;  and  the  Elzevir,  1633  ;  with  the  English  Authorized 
Version,  and  its  marginal  renderings.    624  pp. 

i8mo,  neatly  hall  bound,         ....       -  $2.50 

"     full  turkey  morocco,         -  4.50 

"         "            "         limp,    ....  4.50 

The  same,  including  Green's  Greek  Lexicon, 

i8mo,  neatly  half  bound,       -       -       -              -  4.00 

"     full  turkey  morocco,  stiff,       ....  6,00 

"         "            "         limp,        ....  6.00 

The  same,  including  Green's  Greek  Lexicon  and  an 
English  Concordance. 

i8mo,  neatly  half  bound,          .....  6.00 

"  fhll  turkey  morocco,  ....  ytQO 
11     full  turkey  morocco,  limp  and  projecting  edges 

and  band,       .....       .  7.50 

"To  the  Preacher,  Bible-Class  Teacher,  and  Student,  this 
little  volume  will  be  a  treasure." 

MAY  BE  HAD  SEPARATELY  :— 

Green' s  Greek  am/  English  Lexicon. 

i8mo,  neatly  half  bound,       -  $1.50. 
"Green's  Greek  Lexicon  is  a  miracle  of  convenience  and 
comprehensiveness." 

MANUAL  CONCORDANCE    of  the    NEW  TESTA- 
MENT.   Selected  and  arranged  on  a  new  principle. 
i8mo,  neatly  half  bound,  $1.25. 


x  /r 

Description. — A  contains  capital  stem,  left  curve,  and 

crossing  mark  us  in  H  fnnitui  stpm  is  mMified  by  being 
made  three-  n»OM  high,  mon  fiuibiug  and  less  curved  at 
top  than  in  I.  Left  curve  m  :it  I  v  straight:  extends  from 
top  of  Item  to  base  line  on  leM  tuto  regular  slant. 


ECLECTIC  WRITING  CARDS. 

Consisting  of  72  numbers  on  3fi  cards. 

Each  card  !ix  13  inches  with  loop  attached  for 
suspending  on  the  wall. 

Capital  letters  on  one  side,  small  letters  on 
reverse. 

Each  number  presents  but  one  letter  or  prin- 
ciple. 

A  description  of  each  letter  given  on  its  card. 

The  letters  are  in  while  on  black  ground,  and 
of  a  size  larger  than  usual  in  writing-charts. 

Can  easily  be  read  and  studied  across  the  room. 

The  most  beautiful,  useful,  and  practical  aids 
In  teaching  Penmanship  yet  published. 

So  simple  in  design,  and  the  instructions  so  full, 
that  any  teacher  can  use  them  to  advantage. 


INTROOlTCTIOSf  Price.— On  thick  manilla 
cards,  si.oo  per  set.  Can  be  sent  by  mail  in  this 
form. 

On  heavy  boards,  put  up  in  neat  box,  £4.00  per 
set.   Can  not  be  sent  by  mail  in  this  form. 


VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO., 
CINCINNATI  and  NEW  YORK. 


GOLDS 


chance  to  make  money.  If  you 
get  gold  you  can  get  greenbacks, 
need  a  person  in  every  town  to  take 
subscriptions  for  the  largest,  cheapest  and  best  illustrated 
family  publication  in  the  world.  The  most  elegant  works  of 
art  given  free  to  subscribers.  One  agent  reports  making  over 
#150  in  a  week.  A  lady  agent  reports  taking  over  400  sub- 
scribers in  ten  days.  All  who  engage  make  money  fast. 
You  need  not  be  away  from  home  over  night.  Full  particu- 
lars, directions  and  terms  free.  Elegant  and  expensive  outfit 
free.  If  you  want  profitable  work  send  us  youraddress  at 
once.    Address  "The  People's  Journal,"  Portland,  Me.  [pr] 


BO  YN  TON'S 

SCHOOL-ROOM 
HEATER, 

The  Celebrated  Boynton  Furnaces, 

Especially  adapted  to  hard  coal,  soft  coal  and  wood 

BOTH  BRICK-SET  and  PORTABLE  FORMS. 


RICHARDSON,  BOYNTON  &  CO., 
No.  82  Lake  Street,  Chicago, 

No.  232  and  234  Water  St.,  New  York. 

«g»Orders  solicited  and  promptly  attended  to.  Estimates 
given,  and  contracts  made  for  Heating  Private  and  Public 
Buildings.    Send  for  circulars.  [uhj 


We  can  supply  Emerson's  Binder,  for  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, music,  and  papers  of  every  description,  at  the  follow- 
ing scale  of  prices.    Size  adapted  to 

Cloth  Leather 

and  Cloth.  and 

Paper.  Cloth. 

The  Nursery,          -       -       -       $  .40  $  .50  $  .65 

Harper's,  Atlantic,  etc.,       -       -      .50  .60  .75 

Appleton's  Jour.,  Nature,  etc.,         .65  .75  1.00 

Educational  Weekly,       -      -    .70  .80  1.10 

Music,  .90  1.25  1.50 

Ch'n  Union,  Independent,  etc.;       1.00  1.35  1.60 

Harper's  iVeekly,  Bazar,       -         1.25  1.50  1.75 

N.  Y.  Tribune,  Herald,  etc.,            2.00  2.50  3.25 

DESCRIPTION. 

This  Binder  is  in  appearance  precisely  like  the  cover  of  a 
regularly  bound  book.  Its  peculiar  device  for  self-binding 
consists  of  two  narrow  strips  of  thin  steel  inserted  in  firmly 
slued  casings  of  binders'  cloth  on  each  inside  edge  of  the 
back,  and  working  hinge-like,  as  do  the  lids.  The  front,  or 
left-hand  side,  contains  eyelet-holes,  from  which  heavy 
threads  with  needles  pass  through  the  papers  and  through 
corresponding  eyelets  in  the  back  or  right-hand  strip,  and 
are  firmly  secured  to  the  "cleat"  or  fastener  by  "belaying" 
— a  figure  8  turn.  The  flexible  back  adjusts  itself  to  any 
thickness  of  papers,  and  the  strips  hold  them  as  in  a  vise, 
quite  as  firmly  and  neatly  as  if  bound  regularly.  Periodi- 
cals may  be  stitched  in  as  they  are  received,  or  a  whole  vol- 
ume may  be  bound  at  once.  Every  subscriber  to  the 
Weekly  should  have  one. 

Send  your  orders  to 

S.  R.  WINCHELL  &  CO., 

Chicago,  111. 

SCIENCE  OF  ELOCUTION, 

By  S.  S.  HAMILL,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Elocution  and  English  Literature ,  Illinois 
College,  Jacksonville,  Illinois, 

NEW  YORK:      NELSON  &  PHILLIPS 


ADVATAGES  OF  THE  WORK. 
1st.  It  is  the  only  work  that  presents  a  complete  analysis 

of  delivery. 

2d.  It  is  the  only  work  that  presents  each  element  sepa- 
rately. 

3d.  It  is  the  only  work  that  clearly  defines  each  element. 
4th.  It  is  the  only  work  that  presents  exercises  for  acquir- 
ing each  element. 
5th.  It  is  the  only  work  that  presents  examples  illustrating 

each  element. 

6th.  It  is  the  only  work  that  synthetically  discusses  the 
principles  of  delivery  and  logically  deduces  "Styles  of  Ut- 
terance." 

7th.  It  is  the  only  work  that  classifies  selections. 

8th.  It  is  the  only  work  that  discusses  Grouping,  the 
most  important  element  of  Expression. 

9th.  It  is  the  only  work  that  analyzes  the  Dramatic. 

10th.  It  is  the  only  work  that  presents  in  a  tabular  view  the 
elements  of  expression  and  "Styles  of  Utterance." 

nth  It  is  the  only  work  from  which,  without  the  aid  0 
the  li\  ing  teaches,  a  pleasing  and  impressive  delivery  may 
be  acquired.  [tfj 
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PRICE  10  CENT?. 


PUBLISHERS. 


GEO.  SHERWOOD. 


WILLARD  WOODAKD. 


Geo.  Sherwood  &  Co., 

/jo  Adams  Street,  CHICAGO, 
Would  call  attention  to  their  publications  : 

Analytical  Readers  and  Spellers, 

A  Standard  Series  that  always  gives  satisfaction. 

Model  Chromo  Readers,  Four  Book  Series, 

Choice  selections  and  beautiful  illustrations.  No  man  would 
buy  any  other  Readers  for  his  own  children. 

Charts  to  Accompany  Analytical  and  Model 
Readers. 

Belfields  Graded  Examples,  Model  Arithmetics. 

Two  Book  and  Three  Book  Series.  Systematic  in  plan  and 
practical. 

Boltwood 's  Grammar. 

Drew' s  Book-keeping  and  Blanks. 
Sherwood's  Writing  Spellers, 

Retailing  at  5  cts.,  8  cts.,  and  locts.  Cheaper  than  blank 
paper. 

Babbittonian  Penmanship 


and  many  other  works  useful  to  schools. 
Send  for  circulars. 


[phi 


<T HELD  ON  <5r>  COMPANY, 
w3  NEW  YORK  , 

Publish  the  following  new  and  attractive  School  Books  : 
Olney's  Arithmetics, 

(A  full  Common  School  Course  in  two  books 

Olney's  Algebras  and  Higher  Mathematics, 

Patterson's  Spellers, 

Cotton's  New  Geographies, 

ShaTv's  English  Literature, 

Lossing's  Outline  of  U.  S.  History, 

Hooker's  Neiv  Physiology, 

Alden's  Science  of  Government, 

Haven's  and  Waylana"s  Intellectual  and  Moral 

Philosophies, 
Keetet's  French  Course,  6-Y. 

Introductory  prices  greatly  reduced.    For  terms  address 
WESTERN  AGENCY  OF  SHELDON  &  COMPANY, 
117  State  Street,  Chicago,  111.  [ph] 

Scribner,  Armstrong   &  Co., 

PUBLISHERS, 
743  &  745  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 

Many  teachers  and  friends  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Fel- 
ter's  Series  of  Arithmetics  is  now  in  excellent  and  perma- 
nent shape.  The  new  series  consists  of  the  following 
books : 

Felter's  Primary,  Price  23  cents. 

Felter's  New  Intermediate,  "  58  " 
Felter's  Advanced,  "    58  " 

The  last  two  are  but  parts  of  one  book — and  are  bound 
togetner  for  those  who  desire  only  one  book. 
Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 


Tpn] 


O.  S.  COOK,  Agent, 

63  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO 


H>OBERT  S.  DA  VIS  &-  CO., 
*■  *•  36  Bromfield  St.,  Boston, 

Publishers  of 
GreenleaJ' s  Mathematical  Series. 
Gilbert's  Graded  Test  Speller. 
Parker' ' s  Exercises  in  English  Composition. 
Independent  Hand-book  of  Mental  Arithmetic. 
For  information,  address  the  Publishers,  or 


[ny] 


S.  E.  BEEDE,  Western  Ag't, 

KEOKUK,  IOWA. 


PUBLISHERS. 


B 


CS  OF  MERIT 

,  Academies,  and  Higher  Schools. 


The  ^  •  Political  Economy.  In  Sixteen  Definitions 
an  r* impositions.     By  A.  B.  Mason  and  J.  J.  La- 

loii  t    ioth.     Price  7s  cents     Sent  by  mail,  post- 

pai       '*  .ueipt  of  price. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  your  (the  authors')  views  are  ex- 
pressed with  great  neatness  and  precision,  and  the  outlines 
of  the  subject  brought  within  small  compass,  without  mak- 
ing the  treatise  too  dry  to  be  valuable.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  primers  of  this  sort  are  the  beginning  of  an  era  in  which 
the  knowledge  which  is  most  valuable  to  the  human  kind, 
shall  be  brought  within  the  leisure  time  of  those  who  now 
never  look  at  anything  more  than  a  partisan  presentation  of 
any  subject."— Prest.  White,  Cornell  University. 

Manual  of  the  V  ertebrates  of  the  Northern  United  States . 
Including  the  district  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and 
north  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  exclusive  of  Ma- 
rine species.  By  D.S.Jordan,  M.S.,  M.  D.  12010., 
cloth,  leather  back.  Price,  $2.00.  Sent  by  mail,  post- 
paid, 011  receipt  of  price. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  reduce  the  labor  of  classi- 
fying and  ascertaining  names  of  specimens  to  a  minimum, 
and  to  fill  a  place  in  the  study  of  our  animals,  that  Gray's 
.Manual  of  Botany  has  so  long  filled  in  the  study  of  our 
plants  The  book  contains,  in  addition  to  the  descriptive 
part,  a  full  Glossary  of  the  technical  terms  contained  in  it, 
and  also  contoins  a  full  "Nomenclator"  or  account  of  the 
derivations  of  the  scientific  names  applied  to  our  animals, 
and  that  this  is  a  very  important  feature,  every  teacher  in 
Zoology  will  recognize  at  once.  The  work  contains  des- 
criptions of  817  species,  representing  116  families,  and  to 
obtain  descriptions  of  all  these  one  would  have  to  wander 
through  nearly  a  thousand  dollars  worth  of  books. 

We  also  keep  a  full  stock  of  all  Text-books  in  use,  and  in- 
vite correspondence. 

JANSEN,  M'CLLJRG  &  CO., 

117  and  "Q  State  Street  CHICAGO. 

THE  BOSTON  JOURNAL  OF  CHEMISTRY 
I      says  of  Hutchison's  Physiology  and  Hygiene: 

"This  book  is  one  of  the  very  few  school-books  on 
these  subjects  which  can  be  unconditionally  recommended. 
It  is  accurate,  free  from  needless  technicalities,  and  judi- 
cious in  the  practical  advice  it  gives  on  Hygi  nic  topics. 
The  illustrations  are  excellent,  and  the  book  is  well  printed 
and  bound." 

This  book  is  used  in  such  advanced  educational  institu- 
tions as  Massachusetts  State  Agricultural  College,  Dart- 
mouth College,  Iowa  State  University,  Iowa  Agricultural 
ollege,  tsl>  'ii  :  University  of  Kentucky,  etc.,  etc.; 
in  High  Schools,  like  the  Boston  (nine  in  numben,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  in  hundreds  of  others  ; 
also  in  hundreds  of  schools  of  lower  grade. 

The  volume  is  fully  illustrated,  and  is  attractively  bound, 
300  pages,  i2mo.  Net  price,  lfi.08.  A  copy  will  be  sent  to 
Teachers  for  examination  on  receipt  of  75  cents.  Very  lib- 
eral terms  for  first  introduction. 

Published  by  CLARK  &  MAYNARD 

[tfj  s  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

PRANG  &>  CO., 

Art  and  Educational  Publishers, 

47  Franklin  Street,  BOSTON, 

Publishers  of  the  system  of  Industrial  Drawing  prepared 
for  public  schools  by  Prof.  Walter  Smith,  general  supervisor 
of  Drawing  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  and  State  Direc- 
tor of  Art  Education  in  Massachusetts. 

This  course  of  instruction  in  drawing  has  been  introduced 
into  nearly  all  the  leadingcities  of  the  country,  and  it  is  the 
only  course  of  instruction  in  this  country  which  can  show 
definite  and  practical  results  of  a  satisfactory  nature,  as  fol- 
lowing from  its  use.  ...        ,  , 

In  the  Western  States  it  has  been  introduced  with  marked 
success  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Indianapolis 
Minneapolis,  Columbus,  Toledo,  Fort  Wayne,  &c. 

The  American  Drawing  Models  for  the  use  of  common 
schools,  drawing  classes,  and  schools  of  art  and  science. 

Drawing  Materials. 

Prang's  Natural  History  Series.  For  schools  and  fam- 
ilies. Animals  and  plants  represented  in  their  natural  col- 
ors, and  arranged  for  instruction  with  object-lessons. 

Western  Agents :  lhyl 

HADLEY  BROS.  &  CO.,  Chicago. 
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PUBLISHERS. 


Read  the  Following  Splendid  Offer, 

And  send  us  your  name  and  address,  upon  receipt  of 
which  we  will  forward  you  descriptive  circulars. 

Apple-tons'  Journal, 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY, 

Containing  descriptive  illustrated  articles  on  well-known  lo- 
calities ;  continued  stories  by  the  foremost  foreign  and 
American  authors;  short  sketches  of  travel,  history,  adven- 
ture, and  romance;  reviews  of  first-class  works;  bright  and 
crisp  editorials.    The  best  and  cheapest  magazine  published. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly, 

Conducted  by  E.  L.  and  W.  J.  Youmans, 

Containing  the  best  thoughts  of  the  most  advanced  minds 
in  this  and  other  countries  ;  illustrated  when  neces- 
sary to  further  convey  their  ideas. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  Supplement, 

Conducted  by  E.  L.  and  W.  J.  Youmans, 

Containg  the  very  best  articles  published  in^the  foreign  sci- 
entific journals  and  reviews. 


SPECIAL  CLUB  RATES. 

Regular  Prices. 

Appletons' Journal,  per  annum,  $300 

Appletons' Journal,  with  plate  of  "Dick- 
ens in  his  Study,"       ...       -  "  4  00 

Popular  Science  Monthly,        -  "  5  00 

Popular  Science  Monthly  Supplement,  "  3  00 

We  will  send  the  above  named  magazines  to  one  address 

for  oneyear,  for$o.5o  ;  with  plate  of  "Dickens  in  his  Study," 

$10.00. 

Popular  Science  Monthly  and  Appletons' 
Journal,       ------     one  year,     $7  20 

Popular  Science  Monthly  and  Appletons' 
Jc urnal,  with  plate  of  "Dickens  in  his 

Study,"  -         "  800 

Popular  Science  Monthly  and  Popular  Sci- 
ence Monthly  Supplement,        -       -  700 
Appletons'  Journal  and  Popular  Science 

Monthly  Supplement,        -  "  5  25 

Appletons'  Journal  and  Popular  Science 
Monthly    Supplement,    with   plate  of 
"Dickens  in  his  Study,"        -       -  600 
Any  person  sending  us  four  subscriptions  to  either  maga- 
zine, with  amount  for  the  same,  will  be  entitled  to  a  copy 
gratis;  that  is,  five  copies  of  Appletons'  Journal  will  be  sent 
as  you  may  direct  upon  receipt  of  $12.00  ;  five  copies  of  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  for  $20.00. 
Address  all  communications  to 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

[o  n  dj  549  and  551  Broadway,  New  York. 


T  JNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

C/  IQ  MURRA  Y  STREET,  NE  W  YORK, 


—  PUBLISH- 


Maury's  Geographies, 

Holmes'  Readers,  History,  and  Grammars. 

Venable's  Arithmetics,  Algebra,  and  Geometry. 

Gildersleeve's  Latin  Series. 

Johnston  &  Browne's  English  Literature. 

DeVere's  French  Series.  [pe] 


School,  Church  and  Hall  Furniture. 

New  and  desirable  improvements  in  school  desks. 

Sherwood  School 

Furniture  Co., 

199  &  201  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 
/^•Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  price-list. 
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TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

Per  line,  agate  measure,  10  cents  each  insertion.  IVhen 
a  special  location  is  chosen,  12  cents  a  line. 

SPECIAL  NO  TICES,  25  cents  a  line. 

Special  rates  for  twelve,  six,  and  three  months*  con- 
tracts. 

Orders  from  strangers  must  be  paid  monthly  in  ad- 
vance. 

Copy  should  be  received  by  Saturday  noon, previous  to 
date  0/  issue. 

Each  advertising  page  0/  THE  EDUCATIONAL 
H  EEKLY  contains  three  columns,  each  column  ten  in- 
ches, and  one  inch  fourteen  lines. 

No  advertisement  will  be  inserted  for  less  than  one 
dollar. 

Correspondence  relating  to  advertisements  should  be 
addressed  to  Thos.  H.  Bush,  Business  Manager,  170 
Madison  Street,  Chicago. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

$2.50  per  year  ( jo  Nos.) ;  $/.j0  per  volume  (2j  Nos.).  In 
clubs  of  five,  $2.00  and  $/.2j.  In  clubs  of  ten,  $i .50  and 
$1.00.  Three  months  on  trial,  30  cents.  Sent  to  Public 
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Remittances  should  be  sent  by  registered  letter,  draft 
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Co. 

Correspondence  relating  to  subscriptions  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  A.  H.  Porter,  General  Subscription  Agent,  170 
Madison  Street,  Chicago. 

Clubbing  List. 

One  copy  of  The  Educational  Weekly  may  be  obtained 
one  year  in  connection  with  either  of  the  following  periodi- 
cals for  the  price  named.  One  subscription  for  the  Weekly 
must  be  ordered  with  each  periodical  clubbed  with  it,  and 
both  must  be  subscribed  for  at  the  same  time,  but  they  need 
not  be  to  the  same  address.  If  any  other  journal  is  desired, 
send  us  a  postal  card  asking  for  rates.  In  all  cases  full  pay- 
ment must  be  made  in  advance. 

Weekly  Inter-Ocean,  -  -  -  $3.*5 
Harper's  Weekly,  Monthly,  or  Bazar,  -  5.25 
Scribner's  Monthly,  -  -  5.25 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  -  5.75 
Living  Age,  _____  8.75 
St.  Nicholas,  -  -  -  4.40 
Wide  Awake,  -  3.60 
Address  THE  EDUCATIONAL  WEEKLY, 
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It  /T ENEELYS'  BELLS, for  Churches,  etc.,  known  to 
lyl     the  public  smoe   1826,  are   made  only  at   "  THE 
MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDERY,"  West  Troy, 
N.Y.  New  Patent  Mountings.  Catalogues  free.  Noagencies 

'~J~yHE  NEW  EDUCATION.    Monthly.    Devoted  to 
_f       Kindergarten  Culture  and  Hygiene  in  Home  and 
School.   Edit.,W.  N.  Hailmann.    50  cents  p.  ann. 
Pubs.,  Hailmann  &  Dcerflinger,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  [nnJ 
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ANTED — A  second-hand  set  of  Appleton's  Ency- 
clopaedias. Address 

G.  P.  PEDDICORD,  Wyanet,  111. 

SCHOOL  and  College  Text-Books  wanted. 
_  000    Send  for  circular.     C.  M.  BARNES,  BOOK 
EXCHANGE,  54  Lasalle  Street,  Chicago  (1) 
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SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


TA  TE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  Whitewater,  Wiscon- 
sin.   Two  courses  of  two  and  four  years  respective- 
ly.    For  catalogue  with  full  particulars,  address 
(hy)  Wm.  F.  PHELPS,  M.  A.,  President. 


B_ 
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,  UNIVERSITY,  Eight  Colleges  and 

OSTOI'l'    Schools     For  both  sexes.  Co-operating 
Faculties  in  Athens  and  Rome.  [rr] 

ARIETTA  COLLEGE,  Marietta.  O.,  has  gradu- 
ated 40  classes,     [re]      I.  W.  ANDREWS.  Prest. 


/ 


OWA  COLLEGE,  Grinnell,  Iowa.  For  catalogue, 
etc.,  address  the  President,  Geo.F.Magoun,  D.D.(hy) 


C^PENCERIAN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  Milwaukee, 
Wis     Circular  free.    Address  R.  C.  Spencer.  (ra) 

ZASSELL  SEMINARY  for  Young  Women,  Auburn- 
dale,  (near  Boston)  Mass.     A  school  ot  high  grade. 

C.  C.  BRAGDON,  Principal. 


M 
C 


ILWAUKEE  COLLEGE  for  ladies.    For  catalogue 
address      CHAS.  S.  FARRAR,  M. A.,  President, 
(un)  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ARLETON  COLLEGE,  Northfield,  Minn.  Open 
to  both  sexes.    Address  the  President, 

(uu)  J.  W.  STRONG,  D.  D. 
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INNESOTA  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  at 
Winona.  Thorough  course  for  the  preparation  oi 
teachers.    Address  Chas.  A.  Morey,  Principal,  (hy) 

GANNETT  INSTITUTE  for  young  ladies,  Boston, 
Mass.    The  24th  year  will  begin  Wednesday,  Sept. 
26,  1877.    For  catalogues  and  circular,  apply  to  Rev 
Geo.  Gannett,  Principal,  69  Chester  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

S~\HI0    CENTRAL  NORMAL,  MODEL,  and  KIN- 
(  J    dergarten  Training  School.    For  catalogue  address 
John  Ogden,  Principal.    Mrs.  A.  B.  Ogden,  Kinder- 
gartner,  Wovthington,  Franklin  County,  Ohio.  (hy.) 

EW  ENGLAND  CONSERVA  TORY  OF  MUSIC, 
1,600  pupils  since  1867;  75  Professors  ;  115  hours  in- 
struction for  $15.    Best  methods.  Address 
[ue]  E.  TOURJEE,  Music  Hall,  Boston. 

/~\READ  INSTITUTE  for  young  ladies,  Worcester, 
(J    Mass.     Founded  1848.    One  of  the  oldest,  and  con- 
fessedly one  of  the  best  Seminaries  in  the  East.  Ad- 
dress Rev.  H.  R.  Green,  A.  M.,  Principal,  at  Newport,  R.L, 
until  Sept.  10.  [tf] 

r-J^HE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN,  in  addition 
/      to  full  classical  courses,  offers  the  best  conditions  for 
practical  instruction  in  the  physical  sciences.  Those 
wishing  information  will  apply  for  a  catalogue  to 

Madison,  Wis.     (hy)      JOHN  BASCOM,  President. 

/LLINOIS  INDUSTRIAL    UNIVERSI'IY,  Cham- 
paign, III.,  J.  M.  Gregory,  LL.  D.,  Regent.  College 
of  Agriculture,  College  of  Engineers,  College  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences,  College  of  Literature  and  Arts.     Fall  term 
begins  Sept.  11,  1877.  [rh] 

1  /TAPLEWOOD  MUSIC   SEMINARY  for  young 
I  /     ladies.     Established  1863.      A  thorough  graduate 
course.     The   finest  location  on  the  Connecticut 
River.    For  catalogues  address  Prof.  D.  S.  Babcock,  East 
Haddam,  Conn.  [hy] 

7~) R O OKL YN,  N.  Y.,  Coll.  Gram.  School,  (1849  to 
f~y     1877. j  L.  W.  Hart,  A,  M,  Principal.   Classes  small ; 

instruction  very  thorough  and  individual.  Mathe- 
matics, Classics,  and  business  English,  as  each  scholar  se- 
lects. (If  you  have  friends  in  Brooklyn,  mail  them  this 
Weekly.  [rh] 

T^yELOlT  COLLEGE  for  young  men  provides  a  full 
Jy    Collegiate  Classical  Course,  a  parallel  Philosophical 
Course,  and  a  Preparatory  School.     The  fall  term 
will  open  Sept  5th.    For  information  address 

A.  L.  CHAPIN,  President, 
(rc)  Beloit,  Wisconsin. 

TTIGH  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT  of  State  Normal 
/  J_  University.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  fitting  young 
men  for  College.  For  years  its  graduates  have  en- 
tered Harvard,  and  other  first-class  colleges,  without  con- 
ditions. The  English  course  presents  rare  opportunities  to 
young  men  preparing  for  business,  or  young  ladies  desiring 
a  thorough  course  of  study.  For  further  information  ad- 
dress L.  L.  BURRINGTON,  A.  M.,  Normal,  111. 


CORNELL  COLLEGE.— Eighteen  teachers.  Four 
hundred  and  sixty  students  annually.  Buildings  am- 
ple. Superior  Museums,  Libraries,  Laboratory,  and 
Apparatus.  Full  Classical,  Scientific,  Civil  Engineering, 
Military,  Preparatory,  Normal,  Music,  Painting,  and  Com- 
mercial Departments.  Board  and  tuition  low.  Location 
beautiful  and  healthful.  Fall  term  opens  Sept  6,  1877. 
Winter  term  opens  Dec.  13,  1877.  Spring  terms  opens 
March  28,  1878.    For  catalogue,  etc.,  address 

Prof.  JAS.  E.  HARLAN, 
[ny]  Sec'y  of  the  Faculty,  Ml.  Vernon,  la. 

jy INDERGARTEN  NORMAL  INSTITUTE  and 
Jy^  National  Kindergarten,  Washington,  D  C.  Autumn 
Class  opens  Oct.  9,  1877.  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock,  and 
Miss  Susie  Pollock,  Principals.  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock  has  been 
for  fifteen  years  an  earnest  student  and  advocate  of  the  K. 
G.  system,  and  translated  Mme.  Lina  Mongenstern's  "Para- 
dise of  Childhood,"  a  Manual  for  Family  and  K.  G. ,  in  1864. 
Miss  Susie  Pollock  graduated  in  the  K.  G.  Normal  Institute 
of  Berlin,  Prussia,  and  has  been  ever  since  successfully  en- 
gaged teaching,  in  accordance  with  Frcebel's  K.  G.  system, 
in  Massachusetts  and  Washington.  For  terms  and  particu- 
lars apply  to  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock  or  Miss  Susie  Pollock, 
S.  E.  corner  of  8th  and  K  Streets,  Washington,  D.  C.  [rc] 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


jy  NOX  COLLEGE,  Galesburg,  Illinois.    Full  Classi- 
J\     cal  and  Scientific  Courses,  and  an  excellent  Prepara- 
tory School.    Fall  term  will  open  Sept.  6th.  For 
catalogue,  etc.,  address  the  Prest.,  Newton  Bateman.  [rhj 

J  TAIL  MAN'S  KINDERGA  R  7  EN  I  RAINING 
£  J_  SCHOOL  will  enter  upon  a  new  course  on  the  10th 
of  September  The  session  la -ts  six  months.  La- 
dies who  fail  to  complete  the  course  satisfactorily  in  one 
session  are  entitled  to  a  second  session  without  additional 
charge.  Fee,  $50.  Apply  to  W.  N.  HA1LMAN,  56  Oneida 
Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis  [ru] 

AMERICAN  KINDERGARTEN,  33  West  45th  St.,. 
f£     near  5th  Avenue,  NEW  YORK.     iSth  year  begins 
Sept.  25.    Miss  E.  M.  Coe,  Principal. 

Normal  School  for  Mothers  and  Teachers. 

re  opens  Oct.  2.  Free  Lecture  every  Wednesday,  2  to  4. 
p.  m  . ,  at  Educational  Parlor  and  General  Depot  for  Ameri- 
can Kindergarten  Material,  621  Broadway. 

/LLINOIS  STATE  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY,  tor 
the  special  preparation  of  Teachers.  The  full  course: 
of  study  requires  three  years.  Tuition  free  to  those: 
who  pledge  themselves  to  teach  in  the  state;  to  oth- 
ers, ^30  per  year.  High  School  Department  offers  the. 
best  advantages  for  preparing  for  College  or  for  business. 
Tuition,  $30  per  year.  Grammar  School  Department 
furnishes  excellent  facilities  for  obtaining  a  good,  practical 
education.  Tuition,  $25  per  year  Primary  Department , 
a  charming  place  for  the  "little  folks."  Term  begins  Sept. 
3,  1877.-  For  particulars,  address  EDWIN  C.  HEWETT, 
President,  Normal,  Illinois. 


TUFTS  COLLEGE, 

Elmer  H.  Capen,  Prest.    College  Hill,  Mass. 


Offers  superior  inducements- to  young  men  seeking  a  thor- 
ough Classical  or  Scientific  education.  Its  location  (within 
four  miles  of  Boston  by  rail)  unites  the  cultivating  influence 
ot  the  city  with  the  retirement  of  the  country. 

Expenses  moderate.  Liberal  aid  to  needy  students  by 
scholarships  and  gratuities.  Four  courses  of  study  are  of- 
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Editorial. 


WHAT  are  the  true  objects  of  a  free  common  school  system 
under  a  republican  form  of  government  ?  How  may  these 
objects  be  the  most  effectively  and  certainly  realized  ?  To  what 
limitations,  if  any,  should  the  system  be  subjected  in  order  that 
its  paramount  purposes  may  be  accomplished  ?  These  are  ques- 
tions of  transcendent  importance  and  they  demand  a  most  earnest 
and  careful  consideration.  They  sustain  a  vital  relation  to  the 
perpetuity  of  the  government  and  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  people.  It  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  free  universal  edu- 
cation is  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  such  a  government  as 
ours.  Intelligence  and  virtue  are  at  the  basis  of  all  self-control 
whether  of  the  individual  or  of  the  masses.  An  ignorant  and 
untrained  child  affords  no  guarantee  of  becoming  an  industrious 
and  law-abiding  citizen.  He  is  rather  the  prophecy  and  the 
pledge  of  an  opposite  character.  The  whole  people  must  be  taught 
and  trained.  This  single  sentence  epitomizes  at  once  the  ne- 
cessity, the  policy,  and  the  duty  of  a  government  of  the  people. 
The  question  is  how  far  is  this  necessity  actually  felt  and  how 
far  is  this  duty  actually  being  performed  by  the  people  as  repre- 
sented in  the  government  of  their  choice  ? 

There  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  too  many  indications  that  we  are 
falling  far  short  of  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  and  of  the 
demands  of  the  hour.  In  the  first  place,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  essential,  paramount  purpose  of  the  American  common 
school  is  to  lay,  firmly  and  thoroughly,  the  foundations  of  true 
manhood  and  of  good  citizenship.  It  is  to  train  the  child  to 
think  clearly,  to  know  accurately,  and  to  act  wisely,  efficiently, 
and  justly.  It  is  to  give  him  possession,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all 
his  faculties,  and  incite  him  to  the  pursuit  of  noble  ends  by  noble 
means.  In  this  beneficent  work  the  school  must  ever  play  an 
important  part ;  and  a  course  of  study,  or  more  comprehensively, 
a  course  of  training,  must  be  its  leading  instrumentality.  The  stud- 
ies of  a  school  are  only  a  part  of  its  course  of  training.  The 
mere  knowledge  of  books  acquired  by  children  is  secondary  in 


importance  to  the  knowledge  of  their  own  powers  and  the  skill 
rightly  to  use  them.  The  studies  proper  have  a  far  less  influence 
in  the  determination  of  character  than  the  methods  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  school.  The  knowledge  of  the  branches  acquired 
by  pupils  is  not  so  important  as  is  the  manner  or  method  in  which 
the  acquirements  are  made.  In  early  education,  especially,  the 
method  is  everything,  because  the  power  acquired  by  the  exercise 
of  the  mind  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  exercised. 
There  is  a  no  less  fearful  waste  in  mental  than  in  manual  labor 
when  misdirected.  Education  may  be  said  to  consist  largely  in 
acquiring  right  methods  of  using  the  faculties. 

There  is  little  or  no  power  or  discipline  acquired  through  the 
cramming  processes  so  common  in  most  schools.  Children  com- 
pelled to  memorize  the  thoughts  of  others  through  forms  of  words 
are  more  frequently  injured  than  benefited  thereby,  not  only 
because  much  of  the  language  is  beyond  their  apprehension,  but 
because  the  method  itself  is  faulty.  The  true  principle  is  best 
enunciated  in  the  maxim  of  "  ideas  first  and  their  expression 
afterward."  The  power  of  inferring  the  unknown  from  the 
known  is  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  human  mind, 
and  its  cultivation  should  be  carefully  attended  to  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  educational  process.  Each  new  lesson  should,  to  a 
great  extent,  be  a  voyage  of  discovery.  Truths  mastered  in  this 
way  arc  a  positive  acquisition,  while  the  mind  itself  is  expanded 
and  strengthened  in  the  process  of  acquiring  them.  Herein  lies 
the  secret  of  growth  in  learning,  while  in  the  opposite  or  memor- 
iter  process  is  to  be  found  the  explanation  for  most  of  the  so- 
called  stupidity,  the  inaccuracy  and  lack  of  real  interest  and  prog- 
ress among  children.  True  methods  of  teaching  produce  activity 
of  mind  and  interest  in  school  work,  and  most  of  the  stupidity 
should  be  credited  to  the  wrong  methods  of  the  teachers  rather 
than  the  lack  of  apprehension  in  their  pupils.  Thought  and  its 
expression,  language,  must  be  a  growth  from  within  rather  than 
an  impression  from  without.  Ignorance  of  this  grand  principle, 
and  the  inability  to  apply  it  on  the  part  of  teachers,  is  the  real 
secret  of  the  unsatisfactory  results  now  produced  by  our  schools. 
We  want  to  generate  the  power  and  the  disposition,  the  way  and 
the  will  to  learn,  rather  than  to  attempt  scholarship  in  our  com- 
mon schools.  Scholarship  is  a  life  work.  School  should  be  a 
preparation  for  life  work.  When  this  truth  is  properly  appreciated 
and  applied  we  shall  have  more  good  schools  and  more  good 
citizens. 

Our  common  schools  attempt  too  much  and  they  attempt  that 
in  the  wrong  way.  Their  chief  business  is  not  to  cram  a  little  ol 
everything  into  the  heads  of  their  pupils,  but  rather  to  train  them 
to  the  right  use  of  their  powers  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  and 
inspire  the  right  disposition  to  make  life  a  perpetual  school.  A 
few  essential,  fundamental  things  should  be  done,  and  well  done. 
Their  work  should  be  limited  to  the  essentials,  and  not  until  these 
are  accomplished  should  the  schools  be  allowed  to  undertake  the 
desirables.  The  art  of  thinking,  of  expressing,  and  of  appre- 
hending thought,  implies  the  mastery  of  the  mother-tongue,  that 
is,  of  reading,  speaking,  and  writing  the  language.  The  art  of 
computing  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  arithmetic. 
The  art  of  observing,  of  planning,  and  executing  implies  a  knowl- 
edge of  drawing  The  art  of  living  within  one's  income,  and  of 
laying  up  against  the  hour  of  need  implies  a  knowledge  o 
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accounts  or  book-keeping.  Now  we  undertake  to  say  that  these 
subjects  thoroughly  taught  and  mastered,  with  such  incidental 
teaching  concerning  the  material  objects  and  forces  of  nature  as 
will  be  afforded  in  a  good  school  by  a  competent  teacher  will 
furnish  a  better  preparation  for  life  than  is  now  actually  acquired 
by  three-fourths  of  those  who  graduate  from  our  common  schools 
under  the  existing  order  of  things.  The  art  of  thinking  we  as- 
sume will  be  developed  in  connection  with  all  the  subjects 
named  by  those  rational  methods  now  known  and  practiced  only 
by  the  best  teachers,  whose  numbers,  however,  are  alarmingly 
small. 

It  is  creditable  neither  to  the  common  schools  nor  to  the  in- 
telligence of  this  country  that  fifty  per  cent  of  the  candidates 
for  admission  to  the  Military  Academy,  and  fifty-eight  per  cent 
of  those  at  the  Naval  School  at  Annapolis,  are  rejected  for  in- 
competency, when  it  is  known  that  the  requirements  are  only  of 
the  most  elementary  sort.  It  is  demanded  only  that  young  men 
should  be  "well  versed  in  arithmetic,  reading,  and  writing,  in- 
cluding orthography,  and  have  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
English  grammar,  of  descriptive  geography,  especially  of  their 
own  country,  and  of  the  history  of  the  United  States."  Were 
these  subjects  intelligently  handled  by  skillful  teachers  in  our 
common  schools,  a  knowledge  of  them  would  be  built  up  in  the  mind, 
and  hence  would  have  a  real  existence  there,  so  that  when  de- 
manded it  would  appear.  But  mechanically  taught,  impressed 
through  language  but  half  apprehended,  and  crammed  into  minds 
that  become  mere  passive  recipients,  they  lie  there  undi- 
gested and  unassimilated,  soon  to  fade  from  consciousness  like  a 
fitful  dream  of  the  past.  The  groundwork  of  education  being 
thus  superficially  laid,  the  early  habits  and  associations  being  of 
the  most  crude  and  mechanical  sort,  there  can  be  but  little  hope 
of  the  future.  It  has  been  truly  affirmed  that  what  is  required 
for  admission  to  West  Point  is  what  every  American  citizen 
ought  to  have,  and  precisely  what  our  common  schools  ought  to 
teach.  These  facts  carry  their  own  commentary  on  their  face. 
They  should  arrest  the  attention  of  every  thoughtful  man  in  the 
nation  and  lead  to  those  comprehensive  measures  of  reform  so 
clearly  demanded  by  the  needs  of  the  country. 


OPPOSITION  TO  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

THE  short  article  from  H.  L.  B.,  on  page  246  of  the  41st 
number  of  the  Weekly,  set  me  to  thinking,  or  rather  it 
intensified  a  current  of  thought  which  has  frequently  been 
started  in  my  mind  of  late  by  utterances  from  various  sources. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  is  quite  a  serious  opposition 
to  high  schools  and  state  colleges  in  the  minds  of  some  of  our 
Protestant  people ;  some  of  this  opposition  may  result  from  care- 
ful thought,  much  of  it  originates  in  very  superficial  thought, 
and  I  can  but  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  it  results  from  self-inter- 
est,— from  the  same  source  as  the  lawyer's  famous  decision  in  re- 
gard to  the  ox  gored  by  the  bull. 

At  the  recent  state  meeting  of  my  own  denomination,  an  essay 
was  presented  on  the  proper  attitude  of  the  denomination  to  the 
public  schools.  One  of  the  points  of  this  essay  is  reported  as 
follows  :  "We  should  insist  upon  the  schools  attending  to  their 
legitimate  work,  keeping  them  to  the  work  of  furnishing  pri- 
mary, not  advanced  education."  Now,  in  this,  I  do  not  believe 
the  writer  spoke  the  sentiments  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  de- 
nomination, any  more  than  he  did  in  some  ether  things  he  took 
occasion  to  say.  But,  note  the  fact,  that  the  author  of  this  essay 
is  at  the  head  of  a  Literary  Institute. 


Dr.  Sturtevant,  in  his  new  book  on  the  "Science  of  Wealth," 
seems  to  favor  similar  ground,  on  page  255.  Can  it  be  that  the 
fact  that  he  has  been  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  a  denomina- 
tional college  has,  is  this  respect,  biased  the  Doctor's  usually 
clear  and  logical  mind?/ 

Dr.  Fowler  was  for  some  time  president  of  a  denominational 
college,  also  ;  and  his  present  position  would  not  be  likely  to  be 
antagonistic  to  any  bias  that  he  might  have  formed  in  the  same 
direction.  But,  when  he  asserts  that  "high  schools  tax  the  poor 
man  to  educate  the  children  of  the  rich,"  he  asserts  what  is  sim- 
ply untrue,  and  he  ought  to  know  it ;  and  I  very  much  fear  that 
he  does  know  it.  Last  summer  I  was  present  at  the  graduating, 
exercises  of  a  large  class  from  the  high  school  in  one  of  the  cen- 
tral cities  of  Illinois.  As  one  young  lady  read  her  essay,  a  friend 
near  me  remarked,  "Her  mother  is  a  washerwoman  ;"  of  anoth- 
er, "Her  father  is  a  drayman."  And  so  on  ;  it  appeared  that  a 
majority  of  that  class  were  the  children  of  poor  parents, — some 
of  them  very  poor. 

Now  what  was  true  of  this  class  is  true  of  many  classes,  per- 
haps most  who  graduate  from  our  high  schools.  If  Dr.  Fowler 
does  not  know  these  facts,  he  ought  to  know  them  ;  and  he,  and 
others  like  him,  may  take  either  horn  of  the  dilemma,  ignorance 
or  dishonesty,  as  he  pleases.  The  very  opposite  of  his  statement 
ismuch  nearer  the  the  truth. 

/  But  I  do  not  believe  such  sentiments  are  held  by  the  majority 
of  our  religious  people  of  any  denomination,  whatever  ecclesi- 
astics or  those  interested  in  denominational  schools  may  say. 
Even  among  Roman  Catholics,  the  bishops  and  priests  cannot 
speak  for  a  large  part  of  their  people  on  the  common-school 
questions  ;  for  some  of  the  best  friends  of  public  schools  belong 
to  that  church. 

I  have  no  sneer  or  disparaging  remark  to  make  of  denomina- 
tional schools  and  colleges.  They  have  done  a  noble  work,  and 
there  is  a  noble  work  yet  for  them  to  do.  In  these  times,  all  the 
friends  of  learning  and  culture  need  to  stand  together,  shoulder 
to  shoulder.  But,  if  a  fight  in  our  own  ranks  must  come  on  this 
question,  I  am  glad  to  know  that  it  is  not  to  be  begun  by  public 
school  men.  And  I  believe  I  know  enough  of  the  opinions  of 
our  people,  to  predict  that  the  outcome  will  show  that  men  in- 
terested in  denominational  schools  can  least  afford  to  provoke 
\such  a  fight.  E.  C.  Hewett. 

It  is  with  some  degree  of  interest  that  I  have  read  the  Circular 
of  the  President  of  the  University  "To  the  Principals  of  High 
Schools  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin."  For  one,  I  appreciate  its 
words  of  encouragement  to  these  principals  for  what  they  have 
already  done  to  raise  the  standard  of  high-school  scholarship,, 
but  at  the  same  time,  I  wish  the  circular  had  been  more  specific 
in  the  suggestions  it  offers  in  regard  to  preparatory  work.  I  be- 
lieve all  examinations  for  admission  to  our  colleges  should  be 
made  by  the  faculties  of  the  colleges,  for  thereby  they,  in  a 
measure,  supervise  the  work  of  the  preparatory  schools.  The 
faculties  examine  upon  the  subjects,  whereas  the  teachers  of  the 
candidates  examine  upon  their  own  instruction,  which  may  be 
more  or  less  limited  in  its  range  and  in  its  thoroughness.  It  is 
very  proper  that  the  deficiencies  in  the  preparation  of  the  candi- 
dates should  be  made  known  to  their  teachers  in  order  that  those 
deficiencies  may  be  avoided  in  future. 

It  can,  do  doubt,  be  safely  said  that  the  character  of  the 
work  of  the  preparatory  school  depends  on  the  examinations 
and  the  requirements  of  the  colleges,  and  that  the  excellence 
and  the  thoroughness  of  preparatory  work  will  never,  on  the 
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whole,  surpass  what  the  colleges  demand,  just  as  a  school  never 
studies  better,  and  more  thoroughly,  than  it  is  taught. 

If  this  position  is  tenable,  the  colleges  should  make  their  ex- 
aminations thorough  and  searching,  and  if  candidates  no  not 
come  up  to  their  demands,  let  them  be  rejected  and  let  the 
deficiencies  be  pointed  out  specifically. 

It  is  not  wise  for  any  institutions  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
their  requirements  for  admission  very  much  at  any  one  time, 
but  they  should  at  all  times  insist  on  the  quality.  The  examina- 
tions should  be  on  the  very  rudiments  of  the  branches  required, 
and  these  examinations  should  be  longer  continued  in  order  that 
the  candidate's  self-sustaining  power,  ability  to  think,  his  knowl- 
edge as  well  as  his  ignorance  may  be  thoroughly  tested. 

It  may  be  replied  to  the  Circular  of  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity that,  if  the  standard  of  scholarship  is  raised  in  the  high 
schools,  it  will  come  through  the  enforced  demands  of  the  col- 
leges. Let  them  make  and  insist  on  their  demands.  Preparatory 
work  in  New  England  has  improved  just  in  proportion  as  Har- 
vard and  Yale  have  insisted  on  a  better  preparation  of  their 
candidates.  So  preparatory  work  in  Wisconsin  will  improve  just 
in  proportion  as  the  University,  Beloit,  and  other  colleges  insist 
•on  better  preparation.  B.  M.  Reynolds. 


HAZING  IN  COLLEGES. 
Prest.  Robt.  Allyn,  So.  111.  Normal  University. 

//~^AN  it  bs  extirpated,  or  is  it,  like  human  depravity,  a  thing  which  most  of 
\j  the  churches  confess  in  their  creeds  is  absolutely  ineradicable  ?  This 
question  has  been  brought  to  my  mind  vividly  the  present  autumn  by  the  an- 
mual  newspaper  articles,  in  rather  more  than  usual  abundance  and  with  a  little 
imore  than  their  usual  emphasis,  demanding  that  college  officers  shall  put  the 
[practice  down. 

There  can  hardly  be  too  much  time  devoted  to  this  subject  and  to  kindred 
matters  relating  so  directly  to  the  happiness  and  moral  progress  of  the  youth  of 
•our  colleges,  now  in  training  to  fit  themselves  for  the  leadership  of  affairs  in 
,fhe  not  distant  future. 

Let  me  confess  that  I  do  not  greatly  fear  for  the  young  men  alluded  to. 
They  are  of  good  blood,  and  are  of  a  nature  not  to  be  easily  spoiled  by  a  little 
trough  treatment.  Nor  do  I  fear,  so  much  as  the  newspapers  do,  greater  dam- 
age than  heretofore  has  happened  to  the  young  men  in  college  on  whom 
ihazing  is  played.  Nor  yet  for  those  who  practice  the  jokes.  I  simply  allude 
ito  these  matters.  Our  current  boy  and  young-man  human-nature  is  in  such  a 
condition  already — whether  totally  depraved  or  inherently  noble — that  it  is 
not  likely,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  made  much  worse  by  pretty  large  transactions 
in  the  line  of  college  jokes  or  scrapes  either.  So  I  do  not  write  in  any  mortal 
fear  of  new  and  extra  harm  to  be  done  by  hazing. 

But  I  do  write  in  the  interests  of  ingenuous  and  pure  minded  youth,  of  un- 
suspecting and  trusting,  loving  and  noble-spirited  young  men  and  women,  and 
I  wish  to  say  why,  as  it  seems  to  me,  hazing  has  not  stopped  before  this  date, 
October,  in  the  year  of  grace  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-seven. 
If  my  reasons  are  good  they  will  suggest  a  remedy — not  absolutely  instanta- 
neous— but  not  distant  and  not  uncertain. 

Let  me  make  a  true  extract  from  a  letter. 

"  The  Great  American  College. 

Sept.  23,  1877. 

"I  have  now  been  in  college  two  weeks — am  really  a  freshman,  and  am  hav- 
ing a  fine  time.  Never  had  such  fun — cane  fights,  rushes,  and  all  sorts  of  fun 
with  the  Sophs.  I  have  been  put  to  bed  several  times  by  the  Sophs,  and  my 
chum  also,  but  I  rather  enjoy  it.    *    *    *    Yrs.  &c.  " 

Now  that  young  man  is  not  an  exceptional  fellow.  He  prepared  for  college 
at  a  high  school  which  has  sent  successive  classes  to  college,  and  he  has  heard 
the  stories  written  back  to  companions,  first  by  the  freshmen,  such  as  he  is. 
In  these  are  allusions  to  "fun."  Then  sophomores  write  to  describe  the  fun 
more  particularly  ;  and  that  whole  school  has  a  sort  of  aching  to  experience 
and  enjoy  such  fun.  All  the  preparatory  schools  in  the  country,  or  nearly  all, 
are  in  the  same  state  of  mind.  The  boys  themselves  have  been  trained,  partly 
by  their  companions  who  have  gone  to  college  before  them,  to  think  it  poor 
fun  if  they  are  not  hazed.    Their  teachers  have  often  told  them  stories  of  col- 


lege life  in  which  hazing  was  made  to  seem  manly,  or  at  least  necessary  to  the 
reputation  of  a  manly  class,  and  these  boys  who  hear  what  their  teacher  him- 
self did  or  what  he  heartily  laughed  at,  are  they  going  to  be  the  "fellows"  to 
disappoint  their  teacher  and  dislike  the  "fun"  of  hazing  when  it  is  practiced 
on  them,  or  refuse  to  practice  it  on  a  future  class,  who,  as  they  know,  will 
"  rather  enjoy  it  "?  These  lads  in  the  preparatory  school  know  too  well  what 
is  expected  of  them  by  their  companions  in  school,  and  by  their  teachers  also  ; 
and  they  are  too  spirited  to  be  willing  to  disappoint  such  expectations.  Here 
is  the  first  reason  why  hazing  does  not  stop  when  every  nice  newspaper  and 
every  enlightened  editor  in  the  land  denounces  it  as  a  barbarous  custom,  an 
indignity  which  a  free  young  man  ought  never  to  endure.  But  these  young 
men  do  submit  and  enjoy  it ;  and  the  next  year  in  turn  they  will  play  it  on 
those  whom  by  personal  experience,  they  know  to  like  it  also.  Is  it  strange 
that  the  barbarism  still  lives  ?  Can  you  kill  any  family  of  evils  which  has 
such  allies  and  such  food  on  which  to  thrive  ? 

There  is  another,  quite  similar,  yet  more  fruitful  cause,  and  far  more  wide- 
spread than  the  above.  In  every  neighborhood  of  our  land  are  college-bred 
men.  Scarcely  one  of  these  lives — no  matter  how  elevated  his  position,  or 
how  sanctimonious  his  calling,  or  how  just  and  charitable  his  character — -who 
has  not  at  some  time  told  precious  stories  of  college  life  in  which  hazing,  or 
something  closely  akin  to  it,  figured  in  such  style  as  to  provoke  laughter  from 
an  audience  partly  of  ambitious  and  imitative  boys.  Such  tales  win  great  ad- 
miration, and,  often  enlarged  and  embellished,  perhaps  almost  unconsciously, 
they  provoke  resolutions  to  repeat  them.  Sometimes  it  is  the  preacher,  in  a 
moment  of  unbent  dignity  ;  not  unfrequently  the  doctor,  to  soothe  the  father's 
rheumatism  or  the  mother's  nervousness;  and  occasionally  the  father  himself 
to  an  old  associate  who  tells  the  marvel.  But  the  wide  open  ears  and  minds 
of  the  boys  drink  it  in  and  profit  in  such  a  way  as  afterwards  makes  the 
mother  sigh  and  the  sagest  editors  utter  their  sagest  advice  to  college  men,  on 
the  ease  with  which  college  hazing  can  be  eradicated. 

These  lads  who  hear  will  go  to  college,  and  are  they  to  be  behind  their 
fathers  in  shrewdness?  How  often  is  it  said  that  hazing  in  West  Point  and 
Annapolis  is  a  national  disgrace  and  could  be  readily  and  effectually  banished  ? 
So  of  the  hundreds  of  colleges  where  it  flourishes.  The  faculties  have  but 
to  say — to  appeal  to  the  honor  of  the  sophmores,  enlist  the  freshmen,  who  of 
course  on  this  theory  hate  the  thing,  call  on  public  opinion  to  sustain  them, — 
and  lo!  the  nuisance  is  abated,  is  at  an  end  forever!  Or  if  this  is  not  thought 
best,  increase  the  faculty  police  and  of  course  the  monster  is  throttled.  Now 
who  will  contradict  all  this,  specially  when  the  newspaper  oracles  affirm  its 
practicability?  Do  not  these  impersonalities  know  what  the  public  demand, 
and  cannot  they  prescribe  the  exact  remedy  for  every  social  evil  ?  Of  course, 
and  of  course,  most  certainly,  and  without  shadow  of  doubt!  Say  the  printed 
word,  and,  Alleluia  !  the  right  reigns  !  Hazing  dies  and  the  freshman  sleeps 
in  peace ! 

Not  quite,  gentlemen.  The  boys  love  it ;  their  fathers  loved  it;  their  teach 
ers  expect  it;  and  you  will  destroy  hazing  just  when  you  have  m  de  all  these 
and  the  whole  community  to  hate  and  dishonor  it.  I  know  that  this  whole 
thing  of  playing  practical  jokes  anywhere  involves  lying,  cruelty,  and  sneak- 
ing craft,  so  abhorrent  to  a  just  nature  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
explain  how  it  could  have  gained  such  a  hold  on  human  minds.  The  thing 
is  so  despicable  that  even  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  "well  lived  up  to" 
will  not  account  for  the  popularity  of  the  practice  of  tormenting  and  torturing 
youth  by  hazing,  and  subjecting  children  to  deceit  and  fool's  errands.  Haz- 
ing in  colleges  is  not  the  worst  thing  practiced  on  the  young.  Nor  is  flogging 
at  school  the  basest  cruelty  inflicted  on  scholars.  They  are  bad.  Say  your 
worst  and  you  fall  short  of  their  merits.  I  trust  I  shall  never  cease  by  pen 
and  voice  to  denounce  them.  But  they  are  natural  growths  from  a  soil  as 
wide-spread  as  is  vegetable  mold  in  a  virgin  country.  You  may  as  well  ex- 
pect a  weed  not  to  grow  in  such  a  soil  when  it  is  left  fallow  under  the  power 
of  summer  rains  and  sunshine,  as  hope  to  destroy  hazing  when  families  de- 
ceive their  tender  ones,  and  treat  these  deep  questions  with  ridicule  and  false- 
hood. Fathers,  mothers,  newspspers  abound  in  tales  of  wrong.  The  whole 
society  is,  more  or  less, — a  few  humanly  tender  and  divinely  wise  ones  ex- 
cepted— in  a  plot  to  cheat  and  defraud  the  young  of  truth,  and  to  rear  children 
to  "enjoy  the  fun"  of  evil  and  meanness.  See  how  almost  half  the  world 
labors  to  debauch  the  appetite  of  a  boy,  and  lead  him  to  imagine  sin  to  be 
manly ! 

While  this  goes  on,  how  are  you  to  eradicate  hazing?  How  are  you  to 
bring  up  your  sons  in  honor?  Yet  this  is  possible.  It  has  been  done.  There 
is  an  art  which  rears  youth  noble  and  true  in  the  midst  of  all  this  vice  and 
diabolism.    Good  men  and  true  women  have  done  it,  and  it  can  be  done 
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again.  But  how  much  better  if  the  evil  was  banished!  The  world  needs 
every  voice  that  can  stimulate  its  virtue  and  abash  its  vice.  Let  the  newspa- 
per cry  aloud  and  spare  not.  But  do  not  think  that  a  voice  is  to  do  the  work 
of  purification  and  salvation,  while  practice  favors  the  wrong.  The  home  is 
the  place  where  hazing  is  to  be  cured,  and  then  the  disease  cannot  spread  to 
the  college.  Common  life  is  to  be  made  pure,  and  then  public  life  cannot  be 
corrupt.  Current  conversation  is  to  be  reformed  and  vice  is  to  be  not  only 
shunned  but  denounced.  The  cure  must  be  in  the  body  of  society,  and  every 
word  or  act  that  looks  to  this  purgation  is  a  hopeful  sign. 


ENGLISH  SPELLING. 


A.  R.  Robinson,  Hinsdale,  111. 

A PERSON  accomplished  in  English  orthography  is  fast  becoming  a  rarity, 
and  undoubtedly  the  public  schools  are  in  a  great  measure  to  blame 
for  this.  In  the  old  system  of  education  the  proudest  boast  a  child  could  make 
was,  "I  can  spell  the  spelling-book  through  from  end  to  end,  and  not  miss 
a  word,"  while  to-day  scarcely  a  fifteen-year-old  can  be  found  in  any  of  our 
public  schools  that  can  make  such  a  boast  truly.  Not  only  are  the  public 
schools  the  cause  of  this  but  the  parents  and  public  generally  share  in  the  blame. 
The  new  education  has  filled  the  course  of  study  in  our  public  schools  with 
an  immense  number  of  "ologies"  to  the  exclusion  of  the  "epies"  and  "graph- 
ics." The  pupils  are  crammed  with  names  whose  significations  are  as  myste- 
rious to  them  as  the  "Rite  of  Memphis,"  or  a  doctor's  prescription.  They 
learn  to  interpret  the  flight  of  birds  and  their  various  notes  as  accurately  as  a 
Roman  augur,  but  they  cannot,  through  any  possible  means,  separate  a  word  of 
their  own  tongue  into  its  elementary  sounds,  or  give  one  of  the  rules  governing 
the  spelling  of  words  derived  from  monosyllablic  stems. 

They  are  given  to  understand  that  they  are  held  responsible  for  history  in 
a  history  recitation,  geography  in  a  geography  recitation,  and  spelling  only  in 
the  recitation  in  spelling — and  they  learn  accordingly.  At  home  their  ad- 
vancement is  measured  by  the  amount  of  unintelligibility  they  can  give  evi- 
dence of  in  the  "ologies"  which,  from  the  very  fact  that  they  are  mysterious  to 
the  parents,  give  a  learned  air  to  the  gamin,  who  would  go  down  to  the  foot 
every  time  over  the  orthography  of  "separate,"  and  to  whom  "fuchsia"  would 
be  an  insurmountable  difficulty,  though  its  calyx  and  corolla,  its  stamens  and 
pistils,  in  number  and  arrangement,  and  the  method  of  its  fertilization  are  liable 
at  any  moment  to  roll  from  his  tongue,  and  crash  the  luckless  uneducated  into 
the  valley  of  humiliation.  The  value  of  the  teacher  is  also  measured  by  this 
adventitious  phenomenon,  and  the  blinded  parents,  unable  to  see  wherein  the 
true  growth  lies,  criticise  and  blame  the  teacher  who  attempts  to  lay  the  very 
foundation  stones,  of  a  true  English  education. 

So  long  as  our  language  uses  spelling  that  is  Romanic — no,  I  do  not  mean 
Romanic,  which  is  essentially  the  same  as  phonetic,  I  mean  rather  hieroglyph- 
ic,— so  long  as  each  word  is  but  little  better  than  symbolized  by  one  char- 
acter as  the  Chinese,  so  long  will  this  trouble  exist.  The  Germans  with  their 
almost  phonetic  system  make  more  advancement  in  two  years,  in  the  primary 
departments,  than  we  do  in  four.  This  cannot  all  be  attributed  to  their  inimi- 
table and  unsurpassed  methods  of  kindergarten  work,  but  must  to  a  great  ex- 
tent be  credited  to  the  phonetic  element  of  their  language.  Such  a  drill  as 
we  require  in  the  primary  grades  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  reading  the  first 
books  intelligently  is  wearying  as  well  as  stultifying  to  the  teacher,  and  no 
wonder  so  many  teachers  who  started  off  with  bright  minds,  and  good  pros- 
pects, are  dropped  after  a  few  years,  as  "behind  the  times"  or  "in  a  rut." 
This  never  occurs  in  Germany,  where  "once  a  teacher  always  a  teacher"  is 
the  rule.  But  that  the  rock  is  hard  and  wears  the  chisel  is  no  reason  that  we 
should  spare  the  blows.  The  teacher  devotes  both  mind  and  time  to  the 
work,  and  to  teach  only  what  is  liked  and  improves  the  teacher  is  to  be  false 
to  the  interests  of  both  child  and  country. 

A  celebrated  writer  has  said,  "Alphabet  writing  is  essentially  phonetic.  It 
was  the  result  of  a  sifting  process  conducted  with  little  conscious  design,  by 
which  all  the  other  suggestions  of  picture  writing  were  eliminated.  The  his- 
torical development  of  letters  tells  us  what  their  essence  and  function  is,  viz. : 
the  expression  of  the  sounds  of  words.  Spelling  is  the  counterpart  of  pronun- 
ciation. But  there  is  a  law  at  work  to  sever  the  natural  affinity.  When  a  lan- 
guage becomes  literary,  its  spelling  has  alredy  begun  to  be  fixed.  Pronuncia- 
tion is  ever  insensibly  on  the  move  while  spelling  grows  more  and  more 
stationary.  Orthography  is  always  in  the  rear  of  pronunciation,  and  the  dis- 
tance is  continually  increasing."  As  a  language  grows  old  it  tends  more  and 
more  to  follow  precedent,  and  thus  spelling  becomes  fixed,  while  pro- 
nunciation is  changing  to  suit  new  climate  and  new  habits  of  life,  whose  in- 


fluence is  to  change  the  organic  structure  of  the  organs  of  speech  and  develop 
new  euphonic  tastes. 

The  agitation  for  spelling  reform  which  occurs  from  time  to  time  aims  at 
restoring  the  harmony  between  these  two  warring  elements,  spelling  and  pro- 
nunciation. 

Two  great  obstacles  oppose  themselves  to  this  reform.  I.  There  are  not  a 
sufficient  numbe  of  letters  in  the  alphabet  to  represent  the  variety  of  elemen- 
tary sounds  found  in  the  language.  2.  Traditional  association  cries  out  against 
removing  the  old  landmarks.  Thus  orthography  has  in  it  the  meaning  of  a 
known  mode  of  spelling  and  not  a  mode  that  at  all  accords  with  pronunciation. 

To  the  last  obstacle  in  the  way  of  spelling  reform  there  is  one  potent  an- 
swer: "  Let  the  dead  bury  the  dead."  The  old  gods  were  all  driven  out  by 
modern  science,  and  poetry  had  to  seek  new  fields  which  it  has  found  as  pro- 
ductive of  poetic  thought.  Even  in  modern  days  and  in  the  light  of  science, 
the  poet  Keats  drnnk  the  toast,  "Confusion  to  the  Memory  of  Newton";  yet 
notwithstanding  this,  many  of  our  poets  have  shown  what  a  poet  can  do  with- 
out dryads,  satyrs,  nymph-;,  and  mermaids  gamboling  throu  h  his  verse. 

In  case  of  this  reform  the  linguist  could  find  new  fields  for  his  talents  as 
pleasant  and  as  profitable  as  the  one  in  which  he  now  labors.  The  mass  of 
the  people  do  not  care  whether  a  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  or  Greek,  but 
appreciate  it  so  far  as  it  expresses  their  wants  in  the  best  and  briefest  manner; 
and,  since  we  are  working  for  the  mass,  and  not  for  the  few,  why  not  use  the 
best  means  in  our  power  for  their  education  ? 

But  though  we  sze  the  place  where  failure  is  upon  us,  we  can  do  but  little  to 
correct  the  fault,  so  we  must  use  the  best  means  in  our  possession  to  overcome 
the  dullness  of  our  tools. 

How  to  teach  spelling  is  a  question  that  every  teacher  asks  himself,  if  he 
does  not  ask  his  friends,  for  false  modesty  might  lead  him  to  suppose  that  "any 
fool  can  teach  spelling,"  but  such  is  not  the  case.  To  teach  it  so  that  it  will 
remain  in  the  mind  and  that  the  true  results  expected  from  the  inslruc'ion  mny 
be  reached,  requires  skill,  study,  and  experience.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  be  able 
to  "put  out"  the  words  to  pupils  standing  up  in  a  row,  giving  correct  pronun- 
ciation, which  is  no  small  accomplishment  and  is  generally  ignored,  but  one 
must  be  able  to  distinguish  between  different  shades  of  meaning,  to  guide  the 
pupils  in  order  that  they  may  obtain  correct  ideas  of  the  meaning  of  the  words 
as  well  as  pronunciation.  A  free  use  of  dicti  maries  is  very  necessary  for 
procuring  the  best  results  in  any  study,  and  on  'his  no  teacher  can  insist  too 
strongly.  The  failure  of  pupils  to  prepare  a  lesson,  and  the  saying  that  it  is 
not  understood,  is  mostly  traceable  to  a  neglect  to  use  reference  books,  and  a 
consequent  inability  to  interpret  the  language  of  the  text. 

The  time  allotted  to  spelling  is  usually  short,  and,  if  anything  is  omitted 
from  the  day's  work  it  is  this  exercise. 

In  assigning  the  lesson,  look  first  to  the  state  of  the  class  in  regard  to  their 
advancement,  and  secondly  at  the  character  of  the  exercise  required.  From  15 
to  25  words  are  sufficient  for  any  class.  Require  a  thorough  preparation  for 
spelling  and  definition  orally. 

In  this  exercise  all  words  pronounced  incorrectly  should  be  noted  and  recited 
again.  For  the  next  lesson  the  words  so  spelled  should  be  given  out  for  a 
written  exercise  subject  to  the  same  criticism  and  penalties  as  the  oral  recita- 
tion, while  an  oral  lesson  is  recited  to  be  written  the  next  day.  The  time  con- 
sumed need  not  be  over  twenty  minutes. 

For  advanced  classes  twenty  words  may  be  assigned  by  writing  them  upon 
the  board.  These  are  to  be  spelled,  defined,  and  a  sentence  containing  the  word 
correctly  used  given  as  an  example.  Besides,  it  adds  to  the  lesson  as  a  com- 
plete exercise  if  the  words  so  assigned  be  parsed  and  their  relations  in  the  sen- 
tences given,  as  it  serves  to  point  out  any  mistake  which  might  occur  in  the 
use  of  the  words. 

For  the  next  day's  work  these  words  are  combined  in  a  written  "composi- 
tion" in  the  exact  order  in  which  they  were  assigned.  This  whole  exercise  is 
subject  to  criticism  on  all  points, — punctuation,  capitals,  spelling,  and  rhetoric 
being  taken  into  consideration.  This  may  be  combined  with  the  phonic  spell- 
ing and  writing  of  the  words,  more  especially  with  regard  to  obtaining  correct 
pronunciation. 

Any  one  method,  however,  adhered  to  for  too  long  a  time,  tends  to  create 
inanition  and  loss  of  interest.  Something  that  excites  is  what  the  average 
pupil  of  to-day  demands,  and  even  in  spelling  this  may  be  taken  advantage  of, 
by  applying  the  different  prefixes  and  suffixes  to  word  stems  and  noting  the 
variations  of  spelling  thereby  produced.  The  influence  of  consonants  on  pre- 
ceding and  following  letters,  and  what  changes  are  produced  merely  for 
uphony  will  explain  the  spelling  of  nixny  words.  Rules  can  be  found  for 
all  those  changes  in  any  work  on  orthography. 
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In  regard  to  spelling,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  "cry  aloud  and  spare 
mot."  Either  we  must  have  the  written  language  made  phonic  or  more  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  spelling  that  we  may  avoid  being  called  a  race  of  blun- 
derers. Small  things  make  up  the  sum  of  scholarly  attainments.  A  gentle- 
man once  told  the  following  story  in  my  hearing,  which  seems  applicable, 
though  referring  to  spoken  and  not  to  written  language.  He  was  present  at  a 
meeting  of  the  "  fellows"  of  Oxford  University,  when  the  question  of  elect- 
ing a  professor  to  a  vacant  geological  chair  was  being  discussed.  On  his  ask- 
ing why  a  certain  prominent  geologist  of  England  was  not  mentioned,  one  of 
the  fellows  asked,  '"Have  you  not  noticed  that  he  sometimes  drops  the  h?' 
And  this  in  a  land  where  we  are  led  to  suppose  the  h  to  be  generally  ignored  ! 

If  such  is  the  loss  from  so  small  and  general  a  fault,  how  much  greater 
.must  the  loss  be  where  words  are  rendered  permanent  in  writing  ! 

CHICAGO  NOTES. 

CHICAGO  PRINCIPALS'  ASSOCIATION. — REPORTED  BY  A.  H.  PORTER. 

AT  the  last  meeting  of  the  Principals'  Association  questions  were  submitted 
and  decisions  and  opinions  given  by  the  president,  with  additional  com- 
ments by  teachers  present,  as  follows  : 

1.  Will  Friday  following  Thanksgiving  be  a  holiday?  Will  try  to  have  it  so. 

2.  Single  sessions  on  account  of  foul  weather.  Ten  da_,  s  a  large  number  in 
any  one  year,  and  five  a  fair  number  when  it  may  be  necessary. 

3.  Shall  principals  place  music  and  drawing  up  m  transfer  cards  ?  Yes. 

4.  Caution.  Inquiries  have  been  made  in  regard  to"  pay-day.  Due  notice 
always  given  officially  ;  take  no  notice  of  rumors. 

5.  New  and  convenient  blanks,  improved  form — consolidating  facts,  now 
ready.    Hereafter  use  them. 

6.  The  matter  of  attendance  of  teachers  at  teachers'  meeting  optional.  At- 
tendance should  be  encouraged. 

7.  A  course  of  lectures  given  to  higher  grades.  Some  work  of  this  kind  is 
being  done,  by  clergymen,  lawyers,  doctors  etc.  These  lectures  will  be  of 
great  service. 

8.  Criticism  upon  preparation  of  pupils  in  the  last  year  of  grammar  school 
for  the  high  school  work  ;  they  are  found  having  too  little  self-reliance  and 
independence  in  their  own  powers.  Cultivate. 

9.  Metric  System.  A  full  set  of  weights  and  measures  may  be  found  in  the 
office.  Teachers  are  invited  to  examine.  Soon  to  be  used.  They  will  serve 
to  greatly  abreviate  our  present  work.  A  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 
Learned  it  himself  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  A  gentleman  says  he  can  teach  pu- 
pils in  one  day. 

Remarks.  Asst.  Supt.  Delano  spoke  of  the  need  of  uniformity  in  all  grades 
and  divisions  of  same  school,  whether  there  be  uniformity  throughout  the  city 
•or  not.  Expressed  his  order  in  orthographical  work.  I.  Pronounce  the  word. 
2.  Rapid  spelling  with  nothing  further. 

Blackman  suggests  that  in  making  tranfers  singing  should  be  in  same 
grade  throughout  the  year.  Transfers  interfere  with  progress  of  the  music. 
.Stowell  asks  for  further  explanation  which  Blackman  gives  in  detail. 

10.  Howland  took  the  chair, — Supt.  Doty  retiring.  Committee  on  Testimo- 
nials called  upon  for  a  report.  Howland  replied,  speaking  with  unsteady  voice, 
being  much  affected,  the  professor  being  the  chief  actor  in  the  purchase  and 
presentation  of  the  articles  which  were  alluded  to  in  the  last  Weekly,  in 
connection  with  Ex-Supt.  Pickard. 

11.  Supt.  Doty  resumed  the  chair  and  spoke  briefly  in  regard  to  creating 
a  fund  to  be  used  for  needy  teachers  during  sickness;  also  reported  the  de- 
cease of  Misses  Ross,  Cohane,  O'Connor,  and  Mrs.  Flanders,  among  the 
teaching  force  ot  the  city,  they  having  died  since  the  last  meeting.  Stowell, 
Bright,  and  Mrs.  Hardick  were  appointed  a  committee  to  secure  a  fund  for  the 
purpose  above  mentioned.  Belfield  reported  treasury  empty — that  all  of  the 
money  (a  small  amount)  had  been  paid  to  a  teacher  in  great  need.  One- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  salary  of  each  teacher  had  been  used  to  create  this 
fund  heretofore. 

12.  President  of  meeting  introduced  Prof.  Broomell,  who  read  an  excellent 
paper  of  considerable  length  upon  the  general  subject  of  the  Phonetic  System, 
although  he  divided  the  title  into  idographic,  word,  syllabic,  and  phonetic, 
then  confined  his  remarks  to  the  last  named.  Mr.  B.  was  listened  to  with 
marked  attention  and  his  happy  w.iy  of  putting  his  ideas  into  humorous  pas- 
ages  elicited  much  applause.    We  will  touch  upon  a  few  points. 

He  said  that  the  phonetic  method  is  the  true  one — principle  simple.  Had 
we  truly  a  phonetic  system,  all  would  be  good  spellers.    Now  we  have  to 


follow  a  course  of  twelve  years,  all  the  time  spelling,  and  added  to  this  the 
spelling  school;  spelling  at  a  mark  or  prize. 

What  proportion  of  the  most  learned  can  write  for  one  hour  without  refer- 
ence to  a  dictionary  ?  Nobody  can  spell  all  words  correctly.  Out  of  1,000 
persons  70  can  neither  read  nor  spell ;  70  can  spell  pretty  well ;  25  well  ;  al- 
most any  word,  5  ;  every  word,  not  one.  Prof.  Westcott,  of  Racine,  was 
alluded  to  as  a  rival  in  study  upon  this  subject.  Three  of  the  26  letters  use- 
less— c,  q,  x, — the  last  used  in  algebra.  23  letters  for  41  sounds.  Many  ex- 
amples given  representing  the  multiplicity  of  substitutes — long  a  having  seven- 
teen.   An  alphabet  for  three  hundred  sounds. 

Why  but  one  /  in  copy  and  two  in  sloppy  ;  proper,  hopper  ;  if  t-w-o  spells 
two,  why  will  not  d-w-o  do?  o-p-a-q-u-e,  opaque,  t-a-q-u-e  take.  But  e-n-o-u- 
g-h,  enough  of  s-t-o-u  g-h,  stuff.  The  spelling  of  Sugartown  was  given,  which 
brought  down  the  house.  The  terminations  able  and  ible  who  could  always 
tell  ?  and  then  upon  reference  to  find  it  eble  as  in  deleble,  yet  if  the  prefix  in 
were  used  it  would  be  indelible.  A  humorous  letter  was  then  read  signed  by 
David  Swing.  Lunatic  asylums  are  being  filled  by  those  who  try  to  stand 
up  last  at  a  spelling  match. 

Thus  far,  many  needless  sounds  have  been  dropped.  What  is  learned  in 
one  word  helps  little  in  another. 

The  foreigner  meets  on,  one,  done,  eat,  great,  own,  down,  do,  doe,  ague, 
andplague;  "ough"  was  rung  through  the  changes. 

Many  mistakes  were  given  as  heard  used  by  speakers  recently, — errors 
made  by  some  of  the  most  learned.  What  is  your  name  ?  John  Smith  ; 
but  when  it  is  written  it  is  Billy  Jones.  Just  as  consistent  as  that  now  in  use. 
Sherwood's  speller  "  gone  over." 

Mottoes.  "  Be  thourough  in  all  Things."  The  boy  in  writing  it  upon  the 
black-board  put  in  an  extra  u  through  mistake.  Webster  succeeded  in  chang- 
ing the  spelling  of  over  one  thousand  words.  Phonography  highly  compli- 
mented. Recommended  that  it  be  taught  in  the  High  School.  Forty-one 
sounds  of  our  language  made  by  one  movement  of  the  pen.  A  great  help  to 
the  world.  Pitman's  invention  expatiated  upon.  Phonography  hailed  as  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  studies  of  the  High  School.  Phonotypy  briefly 
alluded  to.  In  1865  Joseph  Medill  pulished  much  in  this  direction.  Modi- 
fied forms  of  letters  used, — could  be  easily  read  by  any  reader.  Discard 
silent  letters.  Valuable  time  would  be  saved.  Foreigners  would  more  easily 
learn  our  language.  There  would  be  a  less  number  of  illiterates  if  we  had 
the  phonic  method  in  use.  Less  crime;  reformatory  and  penal  institutions 
would  be  little  needed,  therefore  less  taxes, — a  tender  spot  this  would  affect — 
the  pocket.  Every  word  should  be  the  same  to  the  eye  as  to  the  ear.  We 
do  not  know  the  usage  of  the  best  speakers  and  writers.  People  say  that 
chaos  will  be  brought  upon  us  by  striving  for  a  reform.  We  have  chaos  now. 
Some  of  the  best  things  we  have  come  out  of  chaos.  Last  objection  raised, — 
etymological.  "  Its  history  would  be  lost,"  they  say.  "  Word  "  was  given  as 
an  example.  Johnson's  and  Chambers'  Encyclopaedias  quoted  in  substantia- 
tion of  the  speaker's  views.  It  is  unnecessary  that  the  form  or  spelling  of  a 
word  should  show  at  once  its  derivation  or  history.  Let  that  be  left  to  the 
curious.  An  order  should  be  given  by  some  high  authority  which  should  be 
strictly  followed  in  order  to  secure  reformation.  A  society  should  be  formed 
having  men  of  influence  among  its  members.  Newspapers  should  support- it. 
Medill  could  do  much  in  this  direction.  We  lifted  up  our  city  and  threw 
dirt  under  it ;  we  travel  under  its  rivers ;  we  take  up  a  river  and  change  the 
course  of  its  wateis  and  make  its  head  its  mouth  ;  we  go  to  work  and  tunnel 
our  thoroughfares  and  lake  bottom  that  we  may  have  good  water  to  drink. 
Why  may  we  not  revolutionize  the  present  method  of  orthography  and  secure 
in  its  stead  the  natural — the  phonetic  system  ? 

Mr.  Meniman  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

"Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  tendered  to  Prof.  Broomell 
for  his  very  able  and  convincing  lecture  on  Phonetic  Reform,  and  that  he  be 
requested  to  furnish  a  copy  for  publication  in  our  Educational  Journal  and 
daily  and  weekly  papers."  Unanimously  carried.  Moved  and  carried  that 
discussion  of  Mr.  Broomell's  paper  be  the  order  for  next  meeting.  Association 
then  adjourned.  This  being  teachers'  pay-day,  about  700  teachers,  mostly 
ladies,  visited  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  their  well-earned 
salaries. 


"The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword"  only  when  used  to  raise  up  those 
whom  the  sword  would  strike  down.  And  the  educator  will  be  more  power- 
ful than  the  soldier  only  when  he  rises  to  the  full  measure  of  his  responsibil- 
ities and  duties. — Phelps'  Teacher's  Hand-Book. 
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Notes. 


LITERARY. — A  bright  new  monthly,  resembling  The  Youth's  Companion 
in  appearance,  comes  from  Rockland,  Me  ,  called  the  Young  People's  Com- 
rade. Subscription  price,  sixty  cents  a  year.  It  is  largely  devoted  to  tem- 
perance. J.  H.  Sampson,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  published  a  Class  Book 

of  Federal  Government,  in  easy  lessons  by  questions  and  answers,  especially 

adapted  to  the  intermediate  classes  of  public  schools.  Prof.  E.  O.  Vaile's 

address  on  Spelling  Reform,  which  was  published  in  The  Educational 
Weekly,  has  been  republished  in  a  neat  pamphlet  by  Burns  &  Co.,  New 

York.  Prof.  S.  Edward  Warren's  Descriptive  Geometry,  Shadows,  and 

Perspective  was  issued  in  response  to  a  large  demand  for  a  short  course  on 
those  subjects.  It  contains  93  problems  in  Descriptive  Geometry  ;  15  problems 
in  Shadows,  and  15  problems  in  perspective  ;  also  examples  of  trihedrals, 
transversals,  spherical,  axonometric,  and  oblique  projections.  It  is  published 
in  an  entirely  new  volume,  large  print,  at  $3.50,  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Sci 
entific  publishers,  15  Astor  Place,  New  York  City.  It  contains  282  pages 
and  24  fine  plates.  A  New  Edition  of  Mrs.  Clara  Bates'  "Classics  of  Baby- 
land,"    with  additions,  will  soon  be  ready.    Messrs.  D.  Lothrop  &  Co. 

met  with  large  sales  of  this  book  last  year.  Davis,  Bardeen  &  Co.,  of 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  have  published  Prof.  T.  B.  Stowell's  Syllabus  of  Lectures 
in  Anatomy  and  Physiology  for  students  of  the  State  Normal  and  Training 
School  at  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Like  all  such  outlines  of  lecture  courses  on  sci- 
entific subjects,  it  is  suggestive  as  a  guide  to  students  and  teachers,  as  it  gives 
a  directness  and  a  definition  to  the  study.  It  is  not  a  text-book,  but  an  aid  to 
the  use  of  any  complete  work  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.    It  contains  82 

pages,  every  alternate  one  being  blank.  A  large  folio  paper  called  The 

Coming  Struggle  has  made  its  appearance  in  New  York  City,  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  social  and  political  economy  as  based  upon  productive  industry. 
It  is  well  edited,  and  every  column  is  filled  with  good  reading,  to  the  entire 

exclusion  of  advertisements.  Mr.  O.  C.  Blackmer  has   introduced  nine 

of  the  new  letters  recommened  by  the  American  Philological  Association 
and  the  Spelling  Reform  Association  into  his  regular  edition  of  Little  Folks. 
'I  he  letters  are  used  on  Prof.  March's  plan.  Mr.  Blackmer  says  that  he  hears 
no  complaints  from  his  subscribers,  and  lie  believes  that  the  experiment  is  a 
success,  and  that  these  new  letters  can  be  used  in  any  publication  without 
detriment  to  any  one.    Copies  of  the  Little  Folks  can  be  had  on  application 

to  Adams,  Blackmer,  and  Lyon  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago.  The  Adventures  of 

Miltiades  Peterkin  Paul,  which  have  been  read  with  so  much  delight  by  the 
readers  of  Wide  Awake,  and  copied  so  largely  by.  the  press  of  the  country, 
have  been  brought  out  by  Dr.  Lothrop  &  Co  ,  in  an  illustrated  volume  which 
will  greatly  please  the  chi  dren.  These  little  Stories  in  Hygiene  are  excel- 
lent for  school  exhibitions — every  one  of  them — but  particularly  the  twelfth 
adventure,  in  which  "Miltiades  sets  a  Trap  for  Santa  Claus." 

General.  — A  "Live  Educational  Journal"  in  the  east — anouncesthe  nomi- 
nation of  a  candidate  for  the  State  Superintendency  in  Iowa  two  weeks  after 
the  election  had  been  held,  and  another  man  elected.  Four  recent  gradu- 
ates of  Princeton  High  School  are  in  the  Boston  School  of  Oratory,  where 
Miss  Mary  S.  Thompson,  a  Graduate  and  former  teacher,  is  an  instructor. 
One  is  in  Amherst  College,  and  one  in  Ann  Arbor.  The  High  School  did 
not  compete  for  a  prize  in  the  recent  county  exhibit     It  was  excluded  from 

competition  by  request.  The  famine  in  India  continues  unabated. — — The 

Russians  in  Turkey  are  making  gradual  advances.  Interest  in  the  Darien 

canal  project  has  been  revived  by  the  report  of  Lieut.  Wyse  to  the  Paris  Geo- 
graphical Society.  Lieut.  Wyse  reports  a  practicable  line  for  a  ship  canal  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  by  way  of  Columbia,  and  expresses  the  belief  that 

an  inter-oceanic  canal  will  soon  be  an  accomplished  fact.  Negotiations  are 

pending  for  a  new  treaty  with  Mexico, — indeed,  Minister  Foster  has  been  in- 
stucted  to  conclude  and  sign  such  a  treaty.  In  this  the  Diaz  government  will 
virtually  receive  recognition  from  the  United  States,  and  a  mutual  good  feeling 

will  probably  be  the  result.  General  Grant  continues  to  be  richly  feted  in 

Paris.  Asst.  Sec'y  Seward's  estimate  of  the  necessary  expenses  for  the 

representation  of  the  United  States  government  at  the  Paris  exposition  will  not 
exceed  $140,000,  and  it  is  probable  that  an  appropriation  for  that  amount  will 

be  made  by  Congress.  An  earth  quake  shock  was  distinctly  felt  on  the 

morning  of  the  fifth  inst.,  in  northern  New  York,  Mass.,  Vt.,  N.  H  ,  and  lower 

Canada.  The  aggregate  amount  of  business  done  throughout  the  country 

in  October  was  less  than  in  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year,  though  the 

great  Presidential  election  was  then  supposed  to  hold  business  in  check.  ■ 

Rev.  Wm.  H.  Wyckoff,  the  Sec'y  of  the  American  Bible  Union,  died  last  week. 


 Senator  O.  P.  Morton's  death  and  funeral  obsequies  during  the  past 

week  caused  a  deeper  impression  upon  the  public  mind  than  the  death  of  any 
American  citizen  since  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  buried  at  Indianapolis 
Nov.  5.  At  the  session  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  Detroit,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  next  World's  Alliance  will  be  held  in  Switzerland;  also  that 
the  committee  engaged  on  the  revision  of  the  English  Bible  would  occupy  from 
three  to  five  years  yet  before  completing  their  work. 


REVIEWS. 

MAHAN'S  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING,  by  D.  H.  Mahan,  LL.  D.,  late 
Prof,  of  Civil  Engineering  in  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy.  (New  York  : 
John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Scientific  Publishers,  15  Astor  Place.  Chicago  :  Jansen, 
McClurg  &  Co.  8  vo,  cloth,  $3.50  ) — This  work  has  lately  been  revised  and  en- 
larged by  Dwinel  F.  Thompson,  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Descriptive  Geometry,  Stere- 
ometry, and  Drawing  in  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y.  It 
now  comprises  the  Description  and  Uses  of  Drawing  Instruments,  The  Con- 
stuction  of  Plane  Figures,  Tinting,  The  Projections  and  Sections  of  Geometri- 
cal Solids,  Shadows,  Shading,  Isometrical  Drawing,  Oblique  Projection,  Per- 
spective, Architectural  Elements,  Mechanical  and  Topographical  Drawing. 

It  is  designed  and  well  adapted  for  use  in  High  Schools,  Academies,  and 
Scientific  Schools.  There  are  twenty-seven  large  plates  of  drawings  in  a  sep- 
arate volume,  besides  a  colored  place  in  the  main  volume.  The  chapters  on 
Drawing  Instruments  and  Materials,  and  the  Use  and  Care  of  Instruments,  so 
necessary  to  those  who  are  without  experience  in  drawing,  are  full  and  clear, 
and  yet  concise.  The  Problems  for  Geometrical  construction  are  practical 
and  full  enough  for  ordinary  instruction.  Methods  of  Tinting  and  Shading, 
and  the  Conventional  Methods  of  Representing  Wood,  Masonry,  Metals,  Earth, 
and  Water  are  clearly  explained.  The  Orthographic  Projection  of  Geometri- 
cal Solids,  the  Intersections  of  Cylinders,  Cones,  and  Spheres,  and  the  Devel- 
opment of  Surfaces,  each  receives  due  attention.  The  Projection  of  Shadows, 
Isometrical  Drawing,  a  most  practicable  method  for  Mechanics,  Linear  Perspec- 
tive, Mechanical  Drawing,  Topographical  Drawing,  and  the  Conventional 
Methods  of  representing  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Features  of  a  Locality,  give 
evidence  of  being  treated  by  a  practical  teacher.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
other  book  which  contains  so  much  reliable  information,  in  so  compact  a  form, 
on  the  various  departments  of  Industrial  Drawii  g  as  the  one  under  considera- 
tion. Teachers  of  drawing,  and  others  who  would  not  be  left  behind  in  this 
forward  movement  all  over  the  country,  in  favor  of  technical  education,  would 
do  well  to  procure  the  book. 

Houston  s  Physical  Geography,  published  by  Eldredge  &  Brother,  Phila- 
delphia, merits  the  favor  which  has  been  shown  it  by  teachers.  It  wins  respect 
at  first  sight  by  the  elegance  of  its  appearance,  and  upon  closer  examination  it 
is  found  not  to  be  wanting  in  the  many  requirements  demanded  in  text-books 
of  the  better  class.  The  endeavor  of  the  author"  to  supply  a  concise  yet  com- 
prehensive text-book  suited  to  the  wants  of  a  majority  of  our  schools,"  carried 
out  with  conscientious  care,  has  met  with  its  reward  in  the  favor  which  greeted 
this  book  upon  its  appearance,  and  which  has  increased  upon  better  acquaint- 
ance with  the  work. 

Its  general  accuracy,  the  excellence  of  its  topical  arrangement,  and  the  evi- 
dent fact  that  it  is  abreast  with  the  advancement  of  science,  commend  it  to  the 
teacher,  while  the  pupil  cannot  but  be  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  its  illustra- 
tions.   It  is  a  scholarly  work,  and  its  reasonable  price  makes  it  available. 

Epochs  of  Modern  History;  The  Age  of  Anne.  By  Edward  E.  Morris,  M. 
A.,  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford  ;  Head-Master  of  the  Melbourne  Grammar- 
School,  Australia.  With  maps  and  plans.  (New  York:  Scribner,  Arm- 
strong &  Co.  Chicago:  Hadley  Bros.  &  Co.  16  mo.  pp.  2$\.  Price  $1.) 
— The  author  of  this  book,  who  was  also  the  originator  of  the  series,  disclaims 
all  thought  of  original  research  and  the  reader  will  find  no  new  facts  stated 
and  no  new  theories  advanced.  It  is  offered  as  an  effort  to  assist  the  spread 
of  the  study  of  history  in  schools.  Short  as  is  the  period  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  (fourteen  years),  it  is  a  period  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  student  of  En- 
glish history,  and  it  is  also  a  period  which  the  general  reader,  through  ignor- 
ance, perhaps,  of  what  author  to  choose,  is  inclined  to  neglect.  Every  student 
reads  Macaulay's  history,  which  ends  with  the  beginning  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  and  then  chooses,  perhaps,  Lord  Mahan's  as  the  best  of  the  larger  his- 
tories covering  a  later  period  than  Macaulay's,  which  begins  with  the  end  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign.  This  little  book  may  be  therefore  very  acceptable  to 
those  pursuing  a  more  extended  course  of  reading  in  English  history  than  the 
bounds  of  school-room  study  allow, 
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As  a  school  history  it  may  be  cordially  recommended.  It  is  written  upon 
the  theory  which  underlies  the  whole  series  of  which  this  is  the  tenth  volume, 
that  history  should  be  studied  in  short  periods  and  be  thus  treated  with  full- 
ness, without  which  the  author  believes  the  study  to  be  comparatively  unprofit- 
able. 

Much  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  the  general  con- 
dition of  European  nations  in  the  time  treated  of,  which  is  necessary  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  contemporary  English  history.  The  closing  chapters  are  de- 
voted to  a  review  of  the  social  life  of  the  English  and  the  condition  of  litera- 
ture and  art  during  the  period  embraced  in  the  volume. 

The  Complete  Life  of  General  George  A.  Custer,  including  his  brilliant 
services  during  the  late  war,  and  his  wonderful  exploits  as  an  Indian  fighter,  is 
an  octavo  volume  of  about  700  p^ges  by  Capt.  Whtttaker,  published  by 
Messrs.  Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York ;  A.  G.  Nettleton  &  Co. ,  General  Agents, 
69  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  and  180  West  Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

No  person  who  takes  up  this  royal  volume  will  be  willing  to  lay  it  aside 
until  he  has  read  every  page  of  its  thrilling  narrative  of  one  whose  life  was  a 
perpetual  romance,  and  whose  name  is  now  a  household  word  in  every  Amer- 
ican home.  Born  in  comparative  obscurity,  struggling  in  early  life  against 
obstacles  that  too  often  discourage  weaker  souls,  young  Custer,  at  the  age  of 
16  years,  steps  from  the  post  of  duty  as  the  teacher  of  a  humble  district  school 
in  Ohio,  into  the  position  of  a  cadet  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  which  institution  he  entered  in  June,  1857,  graduating  in  June, 
1861.  Leaving  West  p  >int  on  the  18th  of  July,  he  was  ordered  to  report  to 
Lieut.  General  Scott  at  Washington.  He  reached  Washington  on  the  20th, 
and  was  dispatched  to  the  headquarters  of  General  McDowell  at  Bull  Run, 
participating  in  the  bloody  conflict  on  that  field.  Having  been  assigned  to 
the  Second  U.  S.  Cavalry  with  the  rank  of  Second  Lieutenant,  he  remained 
with  his  Company  in  the  defenses  of  Washington  until  the  army  under  McClel- 
lan  moved  out  to  attack  the  enemy.  From  the  commencement  of  active  op- 
erations in  1 862  to  the  close  of  the  war,  his  career  was  brilliant  and  his  pro- 
motion rapid  beyond  precedent.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  Custer 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General  and  was  assigned  to  the  command 
of  a  brigade  of  Michigan  cavalry  under  Kilpatrick  as  Division  Commander 
and  Pleasanton  as  chief.  He  continued  to  serve  under  Pleasanton  until  the 
latter  was  succeeded  by  General  Sheridan,  soon  after  which  time  he  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  a  division  of  cavalry.  He  took  a  very  prominent 
part  in  all  of  Sheridan's  battles  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brevet- 
Major-General  for  his  gallantry  and  skill  at  Cedar  Creek  (  Sheridan's  Ride  ), 
and  to  a  full  Major-Generalship  for  services  in  the  first  battles  around  Rich- 
mond. Sheridan  presented  to  Mrs.  Custer  the  table  on  which  were  written 
the  terms  of  Lee's  surrender,  acknowledging  that  few  individuals  had  more 
to  do  in  bringing  about  that  desirable  result  than  her  "  own  gallant  husband." 

As  an  Indian  fighter,  General  Custer  has  had  no  superior,  and  probably  few, 
if  any  equals.  The  battle  with  Black-kettle's  band,  known  as  the  battle  of  the 
Washita,  is  asserted  to  have  been  the  greatest  Indian  fight  that  has  ever  taken 
place  on  this  continent.  His  tragic  death  on  the  Little  Big  Horn  while  con 
tending  with  overwhelming  numbers  last  year,  touched  a  cord  in  the  hearts 
of  our  people  which  will  never  cease  to  vibrate  until  heroism  ceases  to  be 
honored  and  revered,  or  a  pure  and  noble  life  to  be  beloved.  Personal  inter- 
course with  this  brave  soldiei  on  the  Yellowstone  Expedition  of  1873  enables 
us  to  testify  to  his  purity  and  elevation  of  soul  as  a  man,  his  energy,  skill, 
and  bravery  as  an  officer,  and  to  his  courtesy  and  generosity  as  a  companion 
in  times  that  try  men's  souls.  We  commend  this  book  for  selection  in  school 
libraries,  and  for  families  who  would  hold  up  for  their  children  such  models 
of  chivalrous  manhood,  spotless  integrity  of  character,  and  heroic  bravery  as 
is  the  life  of  George  A.  Custer.  His  history  is  henceforth  a  part  of  the  history 
of  the  country,  and  few  names  will  shine  more  resplendently  as  the  tide  of 
time  bears  that  history  into  the  distant  future,  and  generations  unborn  read 
the  story  of  his  brilliant  deeds. 

PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 

ANNUAL  Circular  of  the  Howell  Union  School  hi  the  school  year  1877-8. 
Elihu  B.  Fairfield,  B.  S.,  Superintendent. 
Course  of  Study  with  Rules  and  Regulations  of  Plymouth  Public  Schools, 
Plymouth,  Wis.  1877.     Warren  J.  Brier,  Principal.     This  is  a  neat  little 
pamphlet. 

Proceedings  of  the  Fifth  Annual  Normal  Institute  held  at  Sterling,  111., 
commencing  July  9,  1877.    O.  M.  Crary,  County  Superintendent,  Conductor. 

Sixth  Announcement  and  Fifth  Annual  Catalogue  of  Kemper  Hall.  A 
Church  Institution  for  girls  and  young  Ladies,  at  Kenosha,  Wis.,  1875-76. 
Rev.  George  M.  Everhart,  D.  D.,  Rector. 


Correspondence. 

A  COUNTY  TEACHERS'  LIBRARY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly: 

THROUGH  the  columns  of  your  much  esteemed  paper,  I  learn  that  you 
have  not  been  informed  of  the  "details"  of  the  organization  and  prog- 
ress that  have  attended  the  efforts  put  forth  for  the  Richland  County  Teachers' 
Library  Association.  Flattering  myself  that  this  information  might  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  many  readers  of  your  paper,  I  respectfully  submit  it. 

At  the  fall  institute  held  by  Profs.  Terry  and  Bundy  in  1876,  the  plan 
concocted  by  Supt.  Parsons  was  brought  before  the  teachers,  and  receiving 
almost  their  unanimous  favor,  fifteen  of  them  became  members  by  contributing 
one  dollar  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  books. 

A  clause  in  our  constitution  provides  that  the  books  purchased  shall  be  di- 
vided into  five  lots;  each  of  which  shall  be  placed  in  different  parts  of  the 
county  subject  to  the  change  of  the  Superintendent  once  a  year. 

Connected  with  this  society,  a  Teachers'  Association  was  formed  which 
held  meetings  once  a  month  during  the  school  year,  for  the  discussion  of 
methods  of  teaching,  and  general  improvement.  We  have  now  a  member- 
ship of  ninety,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  volumes  in  our  Library,  which  is 
all  located  at  Richland  Center,  as  yet,  but  about  to  be  distributed  to  its  appro- 
priate parts  of  the  county. 

The  spirit  of  improvement  is  already  felt,  and  we  look  forward  with  great 
confidence  to  a  future  of  prosperity  and  strength.  We  think  that  our  humble 
county  can  claim  to  be  the  "alpha"  and  "pater"  of  this  sort  of  educational  im- 
provement within  the  limits  of  Wisconsin.  If  this  claim  be  incorrect,  we  stand 
ready  for  correction. 

Many  thanks  are  due  to  Profs.  Salisbury  and  Johnson  and  for  their  labors 
in  our  behalf  while  in  our  midst  conducting  institutes. 

I  am  most  respectfully  yours, 

W.  S.  Sweet. 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

QUERIES. 

[Queries  and  answers  are  invited  from  all  readers.  This  department  is  in  the  hands  of 
subscribers.] 

71.  At  each  angle  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  sides  200  feet,  is  a  tower  30,  40, 
and  50  feet  in  height,  respectively.  What  length  of  ladder  would  be  required 
to  reach  the  top  of  each  tower  without  moving  the  foot? 

72.  /\  tree  200  feet  high  stands  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  ioofeet  wide,  where 
must  this  tree  break  so  that,  the  broken  parts  remaining  in  contact,  the  top  may 
reach  the  opposite  bank  ?  Omega. 

73.  What  is  the  difference  between  infinitives  ai>d  participles  ? 

J.  B.  ROCKHILL. 

74.  Which  is  the  correct  way  to  write  the  day  of  the  month,  with  or  with- 
out the  letters  th  after  the  number  telling  the  day?  They  are  nearly  always 
omitted  in  printing  but  generally  used  in  writing.    Why  is  this  so  ? 

John  F.  Lewis. 

75.  Is  the  School  Festival  still  published,  and  where? 

76.  What  is  the  name  of  the  last  territory  organized  by  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment ? 

77.  Why  does  the  sun  set  north  of  west  in  the  summer  in  northern  latitudes  ? 


ANSWERS. 

[The  answers  are  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  queries  which  have  preceded.] 
36.  If,  as  "A"  claims,  "Omega"  made  a  mistake  in  the  width  of  the  Frigid 
zone,  I  am  guilty  of  the  same  error.  In  stating  the  width  of  zones  (belts  girt- 
ing the  earth)  it  is  usual,  I  think,  to  give  the  number  of  degrees  of  latitude 
which  they  contain.  I  do  not  think  each  degree  should  be  counted  twice.  It 
is  true  that  the  Frigid  zones  would  measure  50°  of  a  meridian  circle  ;  the 
Temperate  zones  would  measure  1000  of  a  meridian  circle.  Why  not  object  to 
the  entire  answer  ?  J.  M.  MAXWELL. 

53.  The  hour  and  minute  hands  are  together  1 1  times  in  twelve  hours  and 
would  therefore  be  together  for  the  first  time  in  ||  hours  or  in  65T5T  minutes ; 
but  if  they  were  together  at  6  o'clock  they  would  point  in  opposite  di  ections 
in  ^  of  \^  hours,  or  in  32^  minutes  which  would  be  2TKT  minutes  past  7 
o'clock.  A. 

52-  3QI- 

53.  32  min.,  43T7T  sec  after  6.  James  P.  Easterly. 

48.  D.  H.  D's  solution  of  48  is  incorrect.  Taking  his  answer,  120  per 
cent,  as  the  rate  of  gain,  the  selling  price  would  be  ioo-|-i 20=220  per  cent ; 
if  the  article  be  sold  for  20  per  cent  less  it  would  be  sold  for  100—20=80  per 
cent;  if  an  article  costing  80  per  cent  be  sold  for  220  per  cent,  it  would  be 
sold  for  2. 20-T-. 80  =  275  Per  cent  °f  cost>  making  the  increased  rate  of  gain  55 
per  cent,  and  not  30  per  cent  as  it  should  be  by  the  conditions  of  the  question. 
D.  H.  D.  will  find  a  correct  solution  in  No.  38  of  the  Weekly. 

49.  The  same  correspondent  is  also  in  error  in  his  solution  of  question  49. 
Simplifying  the  compound  fraction  .20X-62|-Xf  =  ,fV>  tne  clllestion  then  reads 
thus,  "A  man  owes  $3,375  which  is  A-  of  his  fortune  more  than  £  of  his  for- 
tune."   I  refer  D.  H.  D.  to  No.  38  of  the  Weekly.  Omega. 

Lake  Superior,  Mich.,  Oct.  22,  1877. 
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Kansas. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

NOT  the  least  of  the  things  of  which  Kansas  has  a  right  to  be  proud  is  its 
magnificent  educational  system.  At  the  start  a  wise  and  vigorous  policy 
was  adopted  for  the  education  of  its  youth  ;  and  ever  since,  whether  in  war  or 
peace,  poverty  or  plenty,  the  state  hassteadily  developed  and  carefully  fostered 
its  various  educational  agencies.  In  addition  to  its  munificent  endowment  of 
the  public  schools,  it  has  provided  higher  institutions  for  three  distinct  kinds 
of  instruction,  namely,  normal  schools  for  the  special  training  ot  public  school 
teachers  ;  a  university  for  the  education  of  those  proposing  to  enter  the  pro- 
fessions of  law,  medicine,  or  theology;  and  an  agricultural  college  for  the 
practical  education  of  those  who  will  engage  in  any  of  the  "  industrial  pro- 
fessions or  pursuits,"  as  distinguished  from  the  "learned  professions."  The 
relative  demand  for  the  three  forms  of  education  is  indicated  by  the  proportion 
in  which  the  citizens  of  Kansas  follow  these  vocations,  as  shown  by  the  last 
United  States  census.  Of  every  one  hundred  persons  engaged  in  a  vocation 
by  which  money  is  gained,  the  ratios  were  as  follows  : 


Normal  education  : 

Teachers,  1.13=  1. 13 

Professional  education  : 

Ministers,  0.43 

Lawyers,  0.55 

Doctors,  °-73=  1 .7 1 

Industrial  education  : 

In  agriculture,  59- 1 3 

In  manufacturing  and  mechanical,  14.63 

In  personal  service,  13  89 

In  trade  and  transportation,  9.51=97.16 


100.00 


Wisconsin. 


PREST.  BASCOM  of  the  State  University  has  in  press  a  work  on  "Compar- 
ative Psychology  ;  or  the  Growth  and  Grades  of  Intelligence."  The 

Law  Class  of  the  State  University  are  setting  pins  for  a  separate  commence- 
ment day  next  June.  In  Wood  county  there  were  five  candidates  for  the 

office  of  County  Superintendent.  Among  them  a  woman,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Piatt. 
 The  LaCrosse  Sun  says  that  there  is  a  rumor  that  owing  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  E.  W.  Keyes  as  a  RegentoftheStateUniversity.Gov.  Washburn  has 

decided  to  withdraw  his  gift  of  a  $200,000  telescope  to  the  University.  

Miss  Agnes  Hosford,  Supt.  of  Eau  Claire  county,  received  a  re-nomination 

from  all  parties — a  deserved  acknowledgment.  From  the  Janesville  Gazette, 

we  learn  that  Dr.  J.  B.  Whiting  of  that  city  has  been  appointed  by  State  Supt. 
Searing,  as  Chairman  of  the  visiting  committee  to  the  River  Falls  State  Nor- 
mal School.  The  appointment  is  a  good  one.  Dr.  W.  has  for  many  years 
been  a  leading  member  of  the  Janesville  Board  of  Education,  and  he  .s  well 

qualified  to  judge  concerning  the  merits  of  a  school.  "Prof.  Lovewell  has 

been  engaged  as  one  of  the  instructors  in  Milwaukee  College.  Whitewater 
people  are  able  to  certify  that  Milwaukee  College  has  been  most  fortunate  in 

making  this  arrangement." — Whitewater  Register.  The  teachers'  institute 

which  has  been  in  session  at  Albany,  Green  county,  for  eight  weeks,  closed  on 
the  9th  of  October  with  very  satisfactory  results.  The  teachers  paid  a  tuition 
fee  of  $3.50  in  the  normal  department  and  $2.00  in  the  academic.  Messrs. 
Morgan,  Purman,  and  Twining  were  employed  as  teachers.  Mr.  Morgan  was 
present  nearly  all  of  the  time  ;  the  others  only  a  part.  Of  Supt.  Richmond  the 
Monroe  Sentinel  says  :  '•  Mr.  Richmond  has  done  two  men's  work  this  year. 
Besides  attending  prompt'y  and  efficiently  to  his  regular  duties,  he  has  given 


an  extra  amount  of  time  to  institute  and  association  work,  and  the  benefit  ar- 
ising from  his  system  of  educating  teachers  has  already  been  felt  in  the  im- 
provement of  our  county  schools.  He  has  assisted  a  great  many  schools  during 
the  past  two  years,  spending  his  time  where  he  was  most  needed  to  bring  up 
the  average.  He  will  tet  around  to  all  of  the  schools  in  the  course  of  his  term, 
and  all  those  not  yet  visited  will  be.  Mr.  Richmond  has  put  in  every  day,  and 
many  a  long  evening  to  the  work  ;  in  fact  his  ambition  and  zeal  have  spurred 

him  to  overwork."  The  following  items  are  from  the  educational  column 

of  Kenosha  Telegraph,  under  the  able  management  of  Hosea  Barns:  "  Owin<r 
to  stormy  weather  and  very  bad  roads  the  meeting  of  district  officers  appointed 
for  last  Saturday  was  a  failure.  Another  meeting  will  probably  be  called  some 
time  during  the  winter.  Mr.  P.  R.  Barnes,  a  well-known  Kenosha  Co.  teacher, 
is  now  principal  of  the  High  School  at  Mauston  in  this  state.  The  former- 
principal,  Mr.  VV.  G.  Spence,  also  from  Kenosha  Co.,  is  engaged  in  the  more 
lucrative  business  of  compounding  and  selling  drugs.  V.  V.  Barnes  is  study- 
ing law  in  the  office  of  Senator  Cameron  at  LaCrosse.  Mr.  Hudson  Bacon, 
now  80  years  of  age,  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  establishment  of  the  first 
free  school  in  Wisconsin,  and  the  man  who  engaged  the  Hon.  J.  G.  McMynn 
to  teach  his  first  term  within  the  limits  of  the  state,  is  now  a  resident  of  the 
city  of  Green  Bay." 


Illinois. 


NOTES. 

IT  IS  quite  a  common  thing  for  district  school  teachers  to  remark  substan- 
tially as  follows  : 

"  Those  methods  will  work  very  nicely  in  the  graded  schools  of  a  town  or 
city,  but  you  can't  do  anything  with  them  in  the  country  schools  "  No  mortal 
ever  eased  a  troubled  conscience  with  a  falser  statement.  The  very  best  and 
freshest  methods  in  use  in  the  graded  schools  can  be  employed,  with  s  me 
modification,  doubtless,  in  the  country  schools.  What  is  to  hinder  the  intro- 
duction of  the  word-method  in  teaching  reading,  unless  it  be  the  ignorance  of 
the  teacher?  Yet  fully  one-half  of  the  time  can  be  saved  to  the  pupils  by  this 
method.  Many  who  read  these  lines  may  wonder  if  the  old  a,  b,  c,  method 
still  lives.  If  you  have  any  doubts  on  the  subject,  ask  your  county  superin- 
tendent. 

What  is  said  of  reading  is  equally  true  of  number,  geography,  language,  and 
all  the  rest.  Teachers  do  not  seize  the  best  methods  and  adapt  them  to  the 
circumstances  by  which  they  find  themselves  surrounded,  because  they  do  not 
care  to  take  the  trouble  to  inform  themselves  respecting  details.  They  have 
ways  of  doing  things  that  answer,  after  a  fashion,  and  so  they  content  them- 
selves to  teach  as  they  were  taught.  What  is  the  remedy  ?  The  answer  is 
easy — intelligent  supervision . 

This  writing  may  not  reach  the  eyes  of  our  readers  until  after  the  election 
of  superintendents.  Should  it  be  at  hand  before  November  sixth,  let  it  serve 
to  remind  you  that  as  the  superintendent  is,  so  will  the  average  of  the  schools 
be.  If  you  have  an  efficient  man,  keep  him.  What  matter  whether  he  be  re 
publican  or  democrat,  "greenbacker,"  prohibition,  anti-secret  society,  labor- 
reformer,  president's  policy,  bi-metallic  currency,  anti-resumption,  or  what 
not  ?    Is  he  a  good  school  man  ?    Then  elect  him. 

PERSONAL. 

Charles  P.  Bates  is  principal  of  the  Buckley  schools.  G.  R.  Shawhan, 

of  Champaign  county,  declined  the  democratic  nomination  for  county  superin- 
tendent. Mr.  Randolph  Zeph  and  Miss  Alpha  Watts,  well  known  students 

at  the  Illinois  Normal,  were  married  Oct.  4.  W.  W.  Lockwood  is  princi- 
pal of  the  Odell  schools.  Joseph  F.  Lyon  is  principal  of  the  Greenup 

schools.  M.  L.  Seymour,  who  succeeds  Dr.  Sewall  at  the  State  Normal 

School,  was  born  in  the  state  of  New  York,  in  1835.  He  received  his  early 
training  in  the  academies  of  that  state,  and  was  for  a  time  a  student  at  the 
Illinois  Normal.  He  is  a  teacher  of  long  experience,  having  been  in  the 
graded  school  work  for  the  last  ten  years,  during  the  last  six  of  which  he 
has  had  charge  of  the  schools  at  Blue  Island.  He  holds  a  state  certificate  for 
Illinois  and  also  for  New  York,  also  a  principal's  certificate  for  Chicago. 
He  was  the  last  President  of  The  Society  of  School  Principals  and  is  now 
President  of  the  Cook  County  Principals'  Association.  For  some  time  he 
has  been  paying  especial  attention  to  chemistry,  of  which  science  he  is  an  en- 
thusiastic lover.    Mr.  Seymour  will  begin  his  duties  at  the  opening  of  the 

winter  term.  F.  Cooper  is  principal  of  the  Watson  schools.  Frank 

Wantland  is  principal  of  the  Altamont  schools. 

NEWS. 

Freeport  has  a  new  twelve  thousand  dollar  school  house.  The  superin- 
tendent of  Stephenson  county  is  allowed  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  for  visit  a- 

tion  and  sixty  for  "  other  work."  The  Tiskilwa  School  Board  vir-its  :he 

school  every  Monday. 


Educational  News. 


ARKANSAS— Miss  Ida  J.  Brooks  was  elected  president  of  the  Slate 
Teachers'  Association  for  the  ensuing  year.    The  next  meeting  will  be 

held  December  27,  28,  1878.  By  a  mistake  of  ours,  the  quotation  in  the 

Arkansas  department  last  week  was  credited  to  Supt.  Hill ;  it  should  have 
been  credited  to  the  Spirit  of  Arkansas. 

California. — The  State  Teachers'  Association  convened  a  week  ago  at 
San  Francisco.    Addresses  were  announced  by  Dr.  E.  S.  Carr,  Supt.  Public 
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Instruction;  Mrs.  Jeannie  C.  Carr,  Deputy  Supt.;  Prof.  John  Le  Conte,  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  University ;  and  Prof.  Chas.  H.  Allen,  Principal  of  the  State 

Normal  School.  The  leading  Italian  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  premising 

that  there  are  6,000  Italian-speaking  tax-payers  in  that  city  and  county,  and 
that  many  of  the  youths  among  them  are  anxious  to  learn  English  idioms,  ask 
for  a  class  in  an  evening  school  to  be  instructed  by  a  teacher  speaking  Italian. 

Dakota.— One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive  high  school  session- 
rooms  in  the  United  States  is  that  at  Yankton,  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  Win. 
M.  Bristoll  and  his  wife.  The  taste  and  art  displayed  in  its  ornamentation,  as 
well  as  the  general  air  of  the  school,  combine  to  impress  the  visitor  with  a 
conviction  that  he  is  in  a  school  parlor,  where  all  is  pleasant  and  healthful, 
especially  for  the  mind. 

ILLINOIS. — The  Board  of  Education  at  Jacksonville  have  increased  the  sal- 
ary of  Supt.  Harris.    Mr.  Harris  is  a  brother  of  Supt.  Harris  of  the  St.  Louis 

public  schools.  There  are  twelve  teachers  in  the  public  schools  at  Amboy, 

eight  of  whom  are  subscribers  for  the  Practical  Teacher  and  two  for  the 

Weekly.    L.  T.  Regan  is  principal.  O.  M.  Crary  remained  in  the  field 

for  County  Superintendent  of  Whiteside  county.  He  well  deserved  to  stay 
there,  as  he  believes  in  having  "elbow  room"  enough  to  do  a  good  deal  of  work. 
He  is  one  of  the  county  superintendents  who  ought  to  be  given  a  life-lease  of 

the  office  they  hold.  E.  A.  Bancroft,  of  Knox  College,  carried  off  the  first 

prize  at  the  fifth  annual  oratorical  contest  of  Illinois,  held  at  Monmouth,  the 
1 8th  ult.  George  E.  Ackerman,  of  Northwestern  University,  won  the  second 
prize.  The  sixth  annual  contest  will  be  held  at  Lebanon,  McKendree  College, 
on  the  second  Thursday  in  October,  1878. 

Indiana. — David  Logan  is  principal  of  the  school  at  Ashley  ;  he  has  270 

pupils;  J.M.Hudson  is  first  assistant.  Supt.  A.  C.  Goodwin,  of  Clark 

county,  has  prepared  and  published  a  Manual  of  the  public  schools  in  his 
county.  It  is  a  valuable  aid  to  the  systematizing,  elevating,  and  ultimate  grad- 
ing of  the  public  schools  of  that  county. 

Iowa. — The  state  oratorical  contest  will  be  held  this  year  at  Mt.  Pleasant. 
 Miss  Lucy  Salmon,  principal  of  the  High  School  at  McGregor,  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Michigan,  classical  course,  class  of  1876.  Supt. 
Mapel  is  also  a  graduate  of  that  institution.  At  last  a  practical  and  sensi- 
ble idea  has  received  indorsement  of  the  Iowa  State  Agricultural  College,  for 
the  benefit  of  young  wo.nen.  It  is  a  kitchen,  where  the  girls  are  daily  taught 
the  intricacies  of  cooking,  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Welch,  wife  of  the 
president.  The  girls  are  divided  into  classes,  and  each  day  the  forenoon  is 
spent  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  cooking  for  the  college  is  done  by  the  students. 
The  surplus  of  cake  and  fancy  pastry  is  sold  to  the  masculine  students.  The 

girls  appear  to  be  delighted  with  this  new  departure.  The  University  of 

Des-  Moines  is  reported  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition.     Rev.  Dr.  Nash  is 

president.  Eldora  employs  six  teachers.    Supt.  J.  S.  Mclntyre  prepared  a 

course  of  study  in  substance  the  same  as  that  recommended  by  the  State  Asso- 
ciation of  Superintendents  and  Principals,  which  was  adopted  by  the  board. 
The  pupils  are  being  graded  accordingly.  A  new  school  house  is  needed, 
and  the  matter  of  building  is  considerably  talked  about.  Mr.  Mclntyre  is 
working  earnestly,  and  will  accomplish  good  results. 

Louisiana. — The  Louisianian,  of  New  Orleans,  contains  an  educational 
department,  in  which  we  find  the  following  quotation  from  the  Virginia  Star: 
"  The  colored  schools  of  our  city  are  filled  to  overflowing,  and  hundreds 
of  children  have  been  turned  away  for  want  of  accommodation.  While  some 
of  our  northern  cities  are  discussing  measures  to  compel  children  to  embrace 
the  opportunities  they  have  so  liberally  afforded  them,  our  children  in  Rich- 
mond are  starving  for  the  want  of  facilities  to  enable  them  to  obtain  the 

rudiments  of  an  education."  Paul  Trevigne,  a  colored  man,  has  brought 

suit  against  the  New  Orleans  School  Board,  to  test  the  legality  of  its  action  in 
establishing  separate  schools  for  the  white  and  black  races.  The  colored 
people  of  the  city  have  determined  to  provide  sufficient  funds  to  carry  on  the 
suit  vigorously. 

Minnesota. — The  following  are  comments  on  the  text-book  bill  by  two  lead- 
ing papers  of  the  state:  "It  takes  a  teacher  to  judge  of  a  text-book  as  much 
as  it  does  a  farmer  to  judge  of  a  plow.  Unless  these  editors  have  for  years 
labored  in  the  teacher's  harness,  and  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
fession and  its  necessities,  they  can  no  more  judge  of  a  text-book  than  a  baker 
can  of  a  saw  log,  and  are  not  the  men  to  recommend  text-books  to  the  people. 
Our  State  Superintendent  and  our  educators,  without  exception,  so  far  as  we 
know,  are  opposed  to  the  law  for  very  good  reasons,  and  those  who  have 
made  an  examination  of  the  books  pronounce  some  of  them  highly  objection- 
able, and  consider  it  a  calamity  if  they  are  forced  into  our  schools.  Some 
papers  go  so  far  as  to  abuse  those  who  oppose  the  law.  This  appears  to  us 
wrong  and  illtimed.  Every  person  has  a  right  to  his  opinion,  and  to  express 
it.  And  we  beiieve  the  teachers  are  perfectly  candid  and  open  in  this  matter. 
Certainly  their  average  reputation  for  uprightness  will  compare  well  with  that 
of  the  average  political  newspaper  editor." — Litchfield  Independent. 

"Action  has  been  taken  in  several  counties  adverse  to  the  text-book  law. 
The  commissioners  of  Chippewa  county  say:  '  In  view  of  the  expense  which 
would  be  imposed  upon  this  county  by  changing  books  at  this  time,  we  rec- 
commend  districts  to  continue  through  the  winter  the  text-books  now  in  use.' 
Yellow  Medicine  county  recommends  the  same  course.  In  Blue  Earth,  Lyon, 
Olmstead,  Mower,  Winona,  Hennepin,  Houston,  Wabasha,  Fillmore,  Free- 
born, and  Stearns  counties  the  commissioners  have  either  positively  declined 
to  act  under  the  law,  or  taken  a  position  of  masterly  inactivity,  which  will 
prevent  county  superintendents  from  ordering  books.  Their  course  will  be 
not  to  make  requisitions,  unless  boards  of  county  commissioners  express  a  pur- 
pose to  pay  the  state  for  all  books  ordered  as  required  by  section  7  of  the  law." 
— Pioneer  Press. 


We  select  the  following  from  the  Minneapolis  Tribune:  The  University 
of  Minnesota  closed  its  tenth  year  of  actual  existen;e  wilh  Saturday,  the  6th 
day  of  October,  1877.  With  a  nominal  existence  dating  from  the  passage  of 
an  act  by  the  territorial  legislature  in  1S51,  no  work  was  ever  attempted  until 
the  7th  day  of  October,  1867.  On  that  day  a  preparatory  department  was  opened 
under  the  principalship  of  Rev.  W.  W.  Washburn.  In  1869  the  first  Freshman 
class  was  organized.  Four  years  later,  in  1873,  the  first  c'ass  was  graduated. 
The  number  of  degress  conferred  up  to  this  time  is  41.  Nearly  1,500  youth 
have  at  some  time  been  in  attendance. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  the  institution  very  few  students  came  wilh  the 
expectation  or  intention  of  taking  a  full  college  course.  It  is  now  well  un- 
derstood that  the  business  of  the  University  is  to  furnish  a  complete  under- 
graduate education.  All  other  work  i  incidental.  Accordingly,  the  courses 
of  study  and  the  time  tables  of  instruction  are  arranged  as  they  necessarily 
must  be  for  the  students  expec'ing  to  be  graduated.  Whenever  there  appears 
to  be  sufficient  reason,  the  faculties  admit  as  special  students  those  who  merely 
desire  to  pursue  certain  selected  studies.  Some  forty-five  such  students  are 
now  in  attendance. 

In  common  with  all  the  state  universities  of  the  Northwe>t,  with  one  excep- 
tion— that  of  Michigan— the  University  of  Minnesota  has  been  obliged  from 
the  first  to  carry  on  preparatory  classes.  Three  years  are  commonly  devoted 
to  preparation  for  college.  The  University  formerly  carried  on  the  whole 
preparatory  work,  but  two  years  ago  that  of  the  first  year  was  dropped  off. 

In  anticipation  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  second  preparatory  year  and  as 
a  step  towards  it  the  regents  of  the  University  in  May,  1876,  passed  a  reso- 
lution forbidding  the  admission  of  applicants  who  can  obtain  their  preparation 
fi  r  college  in  their  own  public  schools.  Accordingly,  no  high-school  pupils 
who  can  be  fitted  for  college  at  home  need  apply. 

The  equipment  of  the  Minnesota  University  is,  considering  the  shortness  of 
time,  every  way  creditable.  The  main  building  is  beautifully  situated,  commo- 
dious, and  very  convenient.  The  museum  contains  many  interesting  objects. 
The  chemical  laboratory  can  hardly  be  surpassed  by  any  of  its  size  in  the 
whole  country.  The  drawing  rooms  are  ample  and  well  furnished.  The  en- 
gineering and  physical  apparatus  have  been  so  selected  as  to  serve  all  practical 
purposes.  The  agricultural  department,  with  its  farm,  garden,  and  plant- 
house,  offers  opportunities  for  instruction  and  information  which  ou^ht  to  be 
sought  by  our  farming  people  more  than  they  are. 

The  attendance  upon  the  present  year  is  much  larger  than  ever  before, 
reaching  above  320.  This  increase  is  due  in  some  measure  to  the  gocd  limes 
resulting  from  the  late  bounteous  harvest,  in  some  to  the  excellent  reputation 
which  the  students  and  faculty  have  given  the  institution  throughout  the  state. 

The  location  of  the  State  University  has  proved  fortunate  both  for  the  in- 
stitution itself  and  for  the  University  city.  Generously  fostered  and  supported 
by  our  citizens,  no  enterprise,  whether  of  manufacture  or  of  trade,  which  shall 
ever  be  planted  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  will  bring  to  Minneapolis  so  much 
real  wealth,  so  much  culture,  and  so  much  reputation  as  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

Michigan. — G.  M.  Clayberg,  superintendent  of  the  Pontiac  schools,  has 
made  arrangements  with  the  school  board  which  permit  him  to  give  up  his 
afternoons  to  the  new  military  academy  at  Orchard  Lake,  where  he  teaches 
mathematics.  The  Chronicle  thinks  that  the  Normal  course  at  the  Univer- 
sity is  a  superfluity,  and  recommends  that  it  be  ignored  by  the  graduating  class. 
It  argues  as  follows:  "  It  is  not  a  little  superogatory  (sic)  for  a  Greek  profes- 
sor to  meet  seniors  a  score  of  times,  more  or  less,  during  their  senior  year,  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  with  ihem  the  proper  place  for  the  iota  subscript  or 
the  accent,  or  to  make  sure  that  they  are  at  home  in  the  Greek  verb,  subjects 
which,  if  not  mastered  before  coming  to  the  University,  must  have  received 
proper  attention  at  some  time  in  the  freshman  year  !  Are  we  to  believe  that 
students  who  have  spent  three  years  under  the  daily  instruction  of  the  Latin 
or  mathematical  departments  of  the  University  are  unable  to  know  how  teach- 
ing ought  to  be  done,  unless  they  can,  during  the  senior  year,  meet  the  profes- 
sors fifteen  or  twenty  times  in  order  to  be  told  how  they  must  conduct  a  recita- 
tion ?  Is  it  necessary  for  us  to  prove  that  a  student  who  has  been  years  under 
the  best  instruction  is  fully  qualified,  as  far  as  theoretical  knowledge  is  con- 
cerned, from  observation  alone,  to  en'er  at  once  upon  the  work  of  teaching, 
and  needs  nothing  whatever  added  to  his  qualifications  except  actual  practice 
in  the  recitation  room  ?  We  think  not;  and  hence  we  conclude  that  the  Nor- 
mal course  is  unnecessary  for  two  reason*, — first,  it  only  carries  the  student 
again  over  what  he  has  once  thoroughly  learned  and  understood,  and  hence  is 
a  sheer  waste  of  time  ;  second,  ii  a  student,  while  going  through  colkge,  has 
not  used  his  eyes  and  ears  sufficiently  to  understand  how  the  best  teachers  man- 
age their  work,  then  it  is  useless  to  try  and  tell  him  in  a  few  lessons  how  good 

teaching  is  done.  Or.  Charles  Gatchell,  of  Milwaukee,  has  accepted  the 

position  of  lecturer  in  the  homoeopathic  department  of  the  University.  E. 

B.  Fairfield  is  working  earnestly  at  Howell.  In  his  school  there  are  nine 
teachers;  among  them  four  copies  of  the  Weekly  are  taken,  five  of  the  Prac- 
tical Teacher,  one  of  the  N.  E.  Journal  of  Education,  one  of  the  N.  Y. 
School  Journal,  and  one  of  Barnes'  Educational  Monthly,  making  twelve 
in  all. 

North  Carolina. — The  Colored  State  Normal  Institute  at  Fayetteville 
is  very  successful  in  itself  and  very  good  in  its  effect  upon  the  colored  people 
of  the  surrounding  country.  All  the  teachers  are  colored,  and  teachers  and 
pupils  feel  great  pride  in  their  school. 

Wisconsin. — F.  W.  Denison,  A.  M.,  late  teacher  of  Greek  in  Adrian  Col- 
lege, Michigan,  has  become  Principal  of  Marshall  Academy,  Marshall,  Dane 
county,  and  Miss  J.  L.  Terry,  formerly  Preceptress  of  the  Grammar  Depart- 
ment of  the  Soldiers'  and  Orphans'  Home,  Madison,  has  accepted  the  position 
of  Preceptress  and  teacher  of  Music  in  Marshall  Academy. 
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Practical  Hints  and  Exercises. 

HINTS  TO  TEACHERS. 

PUPILS  who  are  tardy  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  school-room  until 
the  close  of  the  opening  exercise.  At  a  certain  signal  they  may  come 
in  quietly  and  be  seated  near  the  door,  when  the  teacher  may  call  upon  each 
for  an  excuse.  Let  this  matter  be  treated  very  quietly,  seriously,  and  firmly. 
The  school  should  know  nothing  of  it,  as  all  should  be  engaged  in  close  study, 
in  preparation  of  lessons.  A  little  healthy  discipline  will  secure  quiteness  in 
entering  school,  and  will  tend  to  diminish  the  number  of  tardinesses.  At  the 
regular  opening  of  sessions  pupils  should  come  in  slowly,  not  lazily;  they  may 
form  in  line  and  march  in  with  military  precision.  In  the  use  of  signals  for 
movements,  the  teacher's  low  small  voice  is  far  the  best  signal.  The  aisles 
should  be  carpeted.  If  the  district  will  not  purchase  matting,  the  teacher  and 
school  are  justifiable  in  doing  so.  A  good  literary  entertainment  or  a  subscrip- 
tion paper  will  secure  the  amount  if  properly  presented  and  carried  out. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  all  should  be  requested  to  wear 
slippers  in  the  school  room. 

The  most  orderly  school  which  I  ever  visited,  had,  in  the  hall,  a  place  for 
every  pupil's  slippers  and  boots.  It  was  amusing  to  me  to  see  the  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen  file  out  to  their  respective  halls  and  change  slippers  for  boots 
in  preparation  for  out  door  sports  or  departure  for  their  homes ;  and  in  coming 
in,  the  order  of  course  was  reversed.  But  the  time  when  the  most  annoyance  is 
given  by  foot  noise  is  when  the  pupil  is  upon  the  seat  and  has  become  weary 
or  impatient.  The  seat  may  be  one  too  high  or  too  low  ;  it  may  have  a  vertical 
back  or  no  back  at  all;  the  seat  may  be  too  narrow.  With  the  defects  and 
inconveniences  above  mentioned,  the  best  disposed  pupil  will  become  uneasy 
and  noisy.  Every  school-room  should  have  seats  graded  according  to  the 
size  of  the  different  pupils  that  may  attend  (not  scholarship  this  time) .  We 
have  seen  schools  of  three  different  systems  of  grading,  viz.  :  I.  According  to 
scholarship.  2.  Age.  3.  Size.  The  last  two  may  be  rightly  denominated  the 
degrading  system.  In  country  school-houses,  let  there  be  a  majority  of  low 
seats.  In  graded  schools,  the  matter  of  seating,  if  left  in  wise  hands,  can  be 
easily  managed  and  adjusted. 

But  there  are  pupils  who  have  no  proper  excuse  for  making  a  noise  with 
the  feet  while  seated.  He  kicks  the  iron  fastenings  ;  he  draws  his  boots  back 
and  forth  upon  the  floor.  He  discards  the  foot-rest  if  there  be  one.  He 
sprawls  upon  the  desk  and  assumes  an  attitude  somewhat  resembling  a  toad 
which  has  been  struck  upon  the  back  with  your  walking  cane.  If  he  should 
freeze  or  become  petrified  in  that  position,  I  doubt  whether  the  naturalist  could 
make  out  in  what  genus  he  should  be  classified.  But  he  does  not  stay  in 
any  one  position  long  enough  to  have  his  picture  taken,  and  as  his  head  comes 
up  his  feet  takes  a  different  position  and  your  nerves  are  disturbed  and  the 
quiet      the  school-room  broken. 

It  is  not  teaching  that  wears  the  teacher  out  at  forty;  it  is  this  constant  strain 
upon  nerve  to  secure  order,  to  bring  the  disorderly  under  discipline.  Thi ; 
noisy-footed  pupil  should  be  a  subject  of  special  training.  If  you  have  more 
than  one,  treat  them  singly.  Tell  them  plainly  what  you  desire  of  them.  Have 
the  pupil  go  through  with  certain  movements  as  you  direct  him;  request  him 
to  imitate  you  and  see  who  will  make  the  least  noise.  Let  this  work  be 
done  when  no  one  is  present.  Do  not  scold  him.  Tell  him  that  you  notice 
that  he  makes  a  noise  with  his  feet,  which  he  (the  pupil)  has  not  stopped  to 
consider  was  helping  to  make  the  school-room  not  a  pleasant  place  for  study 
and  recitation.  Reason  with  him  and  you  will,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  succeed. 

A.  H.  Porter. 

SCHOOL  PUNISHMENTS. 
Prest.  J.  Baldwin,  Kirksville,  Mo. 

WE  punish  to  enforce  regulations.    By  administering  right  punishments, 
parents,  teachers,  society,  and  God  cooperate  to  strengthen  virtue  and 
lessen  evil. 

What  punishments  to  inflict,  when  to  punish,  and  how  to  punish,  are  ques- 
tions of  infinite  importance.  Instead  of  seeking  answers  in  eternal  principles, 
our  race  has  blundered  on  and  punishments  have  been  inflicted  in  caprice  or 
passion.  The  better  judgment  of  those  administering  punishment  has  rarely 
been  called  into  action.  Injudicious  punishment  has  produced  unbounded  woe. 

t.  PRINCIPLES. 

Punishment  should  be  reformatory — Never  Vindictive.  All  punishments 
should  tend  to  benefit  the  punished.    Vindictive  punishments  foster  vindic- 


tiveness.  What  a  world  of  good  would  result  from  the  universal  application 
of  this  grand  principle  ! 

2.  Punishment  should  foster  self-control.  Self-government  alone  is  worthy 
of  man.  Punishments  should  tend  to  foster  self-control  by  working  in  the 
offender  a  firm  resolve  to  forsake  the  wrong  and  do  the  right.  Punishments 
that  crush  manhood  are  fiendish. 

3.  The  punhishment  should  be  a  natural  consequence  of  the  offense.  This  is 
a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Divine  government,  and  the  more  closely  hu- 
man governments  observe  it  the  better.  The  relation  between  the  offense  and 
the  punishment  should  be  profoundly  studied. 

4.  Punishments  should  be  mild  but  certain.  Undue  severity  creates  sym- 
pathy for  the  offender.  All  semblance  of  cruelty  should  be  avoided.  Mild 
but  certain  punishments  are  most  effective. 

5.  The  loving  heart  and  kind  word  should  accompany  the  firm  hand.  On- 
ly thus  can  the  punishments  be  made  effective.  The  punishment  should  be 
deliberate,  so  as  to  give  both  parties  time  to  reflect.  The  infliction  should  be 
in  love,  not  in  anger. 

6.  Punishments  should  be  infrequent.  By  skillful  management,  offenses 
should  be  prevented,  and  punishments  averted.  When  the  old  school-master 
averaged  twenty  whippings  a  day,  whippings  ceased  to  be  effective.  The  al- 
most continued  punishment  of  one  kind  or  another,  inflicted  by  some  teach- 
ers and  parents,  is  an  unmixed  evil. 

II.  INJUDICIOUS  PUNISHMENTS. 

Punishments  injurious  in  their  tendencies  are  injudicious  and  should  be 
tabooed.    Their  name  is  legion  ;  only  the  more  common  are  here  mentioned  : 

1.  Unusual  punishments  usually  prove  to  be  injudicious.  Punishments 
approved  by  public  sentiment  will  generally  be  found  safest  and  best.  Teach- 
ers who  rack  their  brains  to  invent  new  punishments  render  themselves  un- 
popular, and  hence  unsuccessful. 

2.  Cowardly  punishments  are  always  injudicious.  Children  not  less  than 
adults  despise  a  mean,  cowardly  person,  who  wantonly  punishes  the  helpless. 

Scolding  is  the  worst  of  this  class  of  punishments.  It  is  the  rasping  utter- 
ance of  a  chafed  and  cowed  spirit.  The  sour,  whining,  threatening  dyspept.c, 
keeps  the  school  continually  irritated.  The  wise  and  sweet  tempered  teacher 
or  parent  never  scolds,  never  threatens,  never  irritates.  These  are  the  resources 
of  a  sour,  mean  coward.  The  wretchedness  caused  by  this  base  and  criminal 
punishment  is  beyond  computation.  Persons  to  whom  the  habit  of  scolding 
has  become  chronic  should  be  excluded  from  the  school-room. 

3.  Cruel  punishments  work  harm.  Placing  pepper  on  the  tongue,  putting 
split  sticks  on  the  ears,  having  pupils  stand  long  on  one  foot,  having  pupils 
hold  weights  at  arm's  length,  etc.,  etc.,  are  of  this  class.  All  tortures,  all  hars.i 
and  cruel  punishments,  are  injudicious. 

4.  Head  punishments  are  improper.  The  head,  the  immediate  organism 
through  which  the  soul  acts,  is  a  sacred  thing.  Slapping,  boxing,  pulling  the 
nose  or  ears  or  hair,  etc.,  are  indignities  to  which  no  child  should  be  sub- 
jected.   If  you  must  use  corporal  punishment,  I  beg  you  to  spare  the  head. 

5.  Degrading  punishments  are  educational  mistakes.  No  means  should  be 
spared  to  have  the  child  think  well  of  himself.  Punishments  having  an  oppo- 
site tendency  are  monstrous,  and  teachers  who  take  a  fiendish  pleasure  in  de- 
grading and  demeaning  their  pupils  are  human  monsters. 

6.  Vindictive  punishments  injure  both  parties.  Any  punishment  adminis- 
tered in  anger  is  more  or  less  vindictive.  That  a  parent  or  teacher  shuuld 
punish  a  child  simply  to  gratify  spleen  and  without  reference  to  the  good  of 
the  child  is  hard  to  conceive.  That  such  punishment  is  common  is  a  humil- 
iating fact. 

It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  punish  improperly.  Erring  man  should  ponder  long 
before  punishing  a  little  immortal 

"Over  whom  the  angels  watch." 

Injudicious  punishments  tend  to  crush  out  the  noblest  traits  of  child  nature 
— tend  to  foster  all  hateful  passions. 

III.  JUDICIOUS  PUNISHMENTS. 

Punishments  that  tend  to  work  in  the  child  a  love  for  the  right  and  a  ha.ied 
for  the  wrong  are  judicious.  Such  punishments  will  be  found  to  accord  with 
the  above  principles,  and  will  tend  to  make  the  pupil  strong  to  do  the  r.gnt 
and  resist  the  wrong. 

Reproof,  privation,  suspension,  and  corporeal,  are  the  punishments  most 
approved. 

I.  Reproof.  This  is  an  efficient  corrective  of  nine-tenths  of  the  faults  of 
children.  Let  teachers  and  parents  learn  to  rightly  administer  reprool  and 
they  will  find  the  child-heart  responding  as  does  the  rosebud  to  the  summer 
sun.    Reproof  may  be  general,  or  private,  or  public. 
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(1)  General  reproof  is  the  best  of  all  school  punishments.  It  aione  wil 
suffice  for  the  great  majority  of  pupils.  Some  pupil  has  done  wrong.  At  a 
proper  ti  e,  in  a  low,  earnest  tone,  the  teacher  speaks  of  the  offense  and  the 
oft'fender.  No  name  is  mentioned,  but  the  sincere  hope  is  expressed  that  the 
offense  will  not  be  repeated.  Thus  kindly  and  considerately  dealt  with,  the 
pupil  resolves  to  reform,  and  to  carefully  avoid  the  fault  named.  Many  pupils, 
though  not  guilty,  are  benefited. 

(2)  Private  reproof,  administered  in  the  right  spirit,  is  wonderfully  effec- 
tive. It  wurks  marvelous  results.  General  reproof  has  faded.  The  pupil 
continues  to  offend.  The  teacher  seeks  a  strictly  private  interview.  She  ap 
proaches  the  pupil  with  kind  looks.  In  gentle  words  she  shows  him  the  ten- 
dencies of  his  conduct.  She  wishes  to  help  him  to  become  a  man.  Will  he 
help  himself  ?  Teacher  and  pupil  stand  heart  to  heart.  The  boy's  heart  is 
touched.  He  is  saved.  The  loving  heart,  and  the  wise,  tender  words  are 
invincible. 

Public  and  private  reproof  alone  are  sufficient  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases. 
The  writer,  in  an  experience  extending  over  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
has  seldom  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  other  punishments. 

(3)  Public  reproof  is  a  powerful  but  dangerous  punishment.  It  should  be 
•used  sparingly  and  with  discretion.  Reprove  not,  child  or  adult,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  another  person,— is  a  safe  and  sacred  rule.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to 
ibreak  down  the  pupil's  self-respect  and  to  blunt  his  regard  for  public  opinion. 

Public  reproof  has  its  place.  The  pupil  cannot  be  moved  by  either  general 
or  private  reproof.  A  severer  punishment  becomes  necessary.  At  a  favorable 
moment  the  teacher  presents  th^  malter  to  the  school.  It  has  become  her  pain 
ful  duty  to  publicly  reprove  one  of  their  number.  She  has  labored  earnestly 
to  induce  him  to  do  right,  but  has  failed.  She  mentions  his  name,  not  to 
wound  his  feelings,  but  to  arouse  him,  and  to  give  all  the  pupils  an  opportunity 
to  aid  him  to  correct  his  faults  All  agree  to  help.  The  offender  feels  that  he 
is  in  the  hands  of  friends  who  mean  to  do  him  good.  He  feels  ashamed  of 
his  conduct  and  resolves  to  reform.  The  tremendous  moral  influence  of  the 
school  strengthens  him.  In  the  effort  to  aid  another  each  pupil  is  benefited. 
Silently  but  surely  the  work  goes  on.  The  erring  one  feels,  reflects,  resolves, 
— yields  to  the  power  of  public  sentiment. — American  Journal  of  Education. 

THE  WRITING  CLASS. 
By  J.  W.  Payson. 

LET  us  enter  the  Primary  Department  in  one  of  the  busy  bee-hives  of  edu- 
cation, in  this  or  some  other  city,  and  superintend,  with  the  teacher's 
kind  permission,  the  introduction  of  writing  among  pupils,  whose  flexible 
fingers,  and  soft,  pliant  muscles,  are  quite  ready  for  training  and  practice.  We 
shall  assume  this  to  be  the  first  presentation  of  the  subject.  Let  this  opening 
exercise  be  purely  conversational  and  illustrative. 

I  shall  first  inquire  of  the  children,  How  many  of  you  could  tell  your  par- 
ents or  friends  what  you  have  done  in  school  to-day  ?  All  say  they  could 
How  many  of  you  could  tell  this  to  your  parents  or  friends,  if  they  were 
away  from  you  ?  All  say  they  could  not.  Would  you  like  to  be  able  to  tell 
about  what  you  are  doing,  or  about  what  is  taking  place,  to  those  who  are  ab- 
sent? All  say  they  would.  Well,  I  am  going  to  teach  you  how  to  do  this; 
but,  first,  let  us  have  a  iittle  talk  about  it.  What  is  that  your  teacher  has  in 
her  hand?  They  answer,  "A  book."  Will  you  tell  me  something  about  the 
book?  George  says,  "It  has  red  covers";  Susie  says,  "It  is  a  small  book  " 
You  have  told  me  that  your  teacher  has  a  small,  red  book.  When  you  said 
'"book,"  "red,"  and  "small,"  you  made  so  nds,  which  meant  book,  red,  and 
•small.    I  will  now  make  on  the  blackboard  some  signs  which  you  all  know. 

I  then  write  in  Roman  letters  the  word  book.  Children,  what  do  you  see 
on  the  blackboard?  They  answer,  "  Book."  But  is  this  the  same  thing  which 
you  saw  in  your  teacher's  hand?  "No."  Does  this  mean  the  same  thing  ? 
"  Yes."  Now,  if  I  write  this  word  before  it  (writing  the  word  red  in  Roman 
letters),  what  will  it  mean  ?  '•  Red  book."  I  next  write  a  and  small  before 
it,  in  the  same  characters  :  what  does  it  mean  now?  "A  small,  red  book." 
Now,  children,  the  words  which  I  wrote  on  the  blackboard  mean  the  same 
things  as  the  words  you  just  spoke..  There  are  two  ways  of  using  words, — 
speaking  them,  and  writing  them.  Will  some  scholar  spell  aloud  the  word 
red?  Harry  spells,  "R  e  d."  How  many  sounds  did  Harry  use  in  spelling 
the  word  red  ?  "Three."  How  many  letters  did  I  use  in  writing  the  word 
red ?  "Three.  You  see  that  the  spoken  words  are  made  up  of  single  sounds, 
and  that  the  written  words  are  made  up  of  single  letters.  Speaking,  then,  is 
telling  what  we  think  by  the  use  of  certain  sounds ;  and  writing,  is  telling 


what  we  think  by  the  use  of  letters.  These  letters  are  signs  of  the  spoken 
sounds. 

Will  you  now  give  me  some  short  words  to  write  on  the  blackboard?  The 
children  pelt  me  with  words  faster  than  I  can  write  them.  I  put  down,  in 
Roman  letters,  rose,  bee,  blue,  boy,  girl.  Did  you  think  these  things  before 
you  spoke  them?  "Yes."  I  now  add  one  or  two  short  words  to  the  above 
written,  and  call  upon  the  pupils  to  read  the  phrases  aloud.  They  read,  "A 
white  rose";  "A  honey-bee";  "  The  blue  sky."  Did  I  think  these  words  be- 
fore I  wrote  them?  "Yes."  Then,  children,  you  spoke  what  you  thought, 
and  I  wrote  what  I  thought, — so  what  you  think  can  be  either  spoken  or  writ- 
ten. You  have  already  learned  to  speak  what  you  think  ;  you  must  now  learn 
to  write  what  you  think.  In  speaking,  you  use  the  voice  and  mouth  ;  in  writ- 
ing, you  use  the  hand  and  arm. 

In  the  next  lesson  I  will  teach  you  how  to  sit  when  writing,  how  to  hold 
your  pen  or  pencil,  how  to  place  your  writing  tablet,  or  copy-book,  and  begin 
to  teach  you  how  to  make  letters. 

If  a  portion  of  each  lesson  was  spent  in  conversational  exercise  about,  and 
in  blackboard  illustration  of,  writing,  before  setting  out  with  pen  or  pencil,  it 
would  well  repay  the  effort.  The  children  should  be  given  appropriate  finger 
exercises  for  a  few  moments  previous  to  writing.  Extending  and  contracting 
the  fingers,  separating  and  drawing  them  together,  and  five-finger  piano  exer- 
cises, practiced  on  the  desk,  will  help  develop  and  train  the  muscles  used  in 
writing. 

Make  these  little  pupil  ,  teacher,  fairly  hungry  for  the  task,  and  eager  to 
begin  it.  Be  sure  that  they  know  what  it  is  they  are  doing;  why  they  are 
doing  it;  and  how  it  is  to  be  done. —  The  Primary  Teacher. 


REV.  ROBERT  ROBINSON'S  TACT. 

Among  Robinson's  most  eminent  qualities  were  his  didactic  talents,  as  well 
out  of  as  in  the  pulpit.    He  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  children.    It  is 
many  years  since  I  heard  the  following  relation: 

"I  went  one  morning  into  the  house  of  a  friend.  The  ladies  were  busy 
preparing  a  packet  for  one  of  the  children  at  school.  Betsy,  a  little  girl  be- 
tween five  and  six  years  old,  was  playing  about  the  room.  Robinson  came  in, 
when  this  dialogue  followed  : 

"  Well,  Betsy,  would  you  not  like  to  send  a  letter  to  Tommy?" 

B. — "  Yes,  I  should." 

R. — "Why  don't  you?" 

B. — "  I  can't  write." 

R. — "Shall  I  write  for  you  ?" 

B. — "O  yes  !  I  wish  you  would." 

R. — "  Well,  get  me  a  pen,  ink,  and  paper."    The  child  brought  them. 
R. — "  Now  it  must  be  your  letter.    I  give  you  the  use  of  my  hand,  but  you 
must  tell  me  what  to  say." 
B. — •'  I  don't  know. 

R. — "You  don't  know!  though  you  love  your  brother  so  much.    Shall  I 
find  something  for  you  ?" 
B. — "O  yes  !  pray  do." 

R. — "  Well,  then,  let's  see  :     Dear  Tommy, — Last  night  the  house  was 
burned  down  from  top  to  bottom." 
B. — "No!  don't  say  that." 
R._"  Why  not?" 
B. — "  'Cause  it  isn't  true." 

R. — "What !  you  have  learned  you  must  not  write  what's  not  true?  I  am 
glad  you  have  learned  so  much.  Stick  to  it  as  long  as  you  live.  Never  write 
what  is  not  true.  But  you  must  think  of  something  that  is  true.  Come,  tell 
me  something. 

B. — "  I  don't  know." 

R. — "  Let's  see.  The  kitten  has  been  playing  with  its  tail  this  quarter  of 
an  hour. 

B. — "No,  don't  write  that." 

R. — "  Why  should  I  not  write  that?    It's  true;  I  have  seen  that  myself." 

B.—" 'Cause  that's  silly;  Tommy  don't  want  to  know  anything  about  the 
kitten  and  its  tail." 

R. — "Good  again  !  Why,  my  dear ;  I  see  you  know  a  good  deal  about  let- 
ter-writing. It  is  not  enough  that  a  thing  is  true  ;  it  must  be  worth  writing 
about.    Do  tell  me  something  to  say." 

B. — "  I  don't  know." 

R. — "  Shall  I  write  this  :     You'll  be  glad  to  hear  that  Sammy  is  quite  re- 
covered from  the  small-pox,  and  come  down  stairs  ?" 
B. — "O  yes!  do  write  that." 
R. — "And  why  should  I  write  that?" 

B. — "  Tommy  loves  Sammy  dearly,  and  will  be  so  glad  to  hear  he's  got 
well  again." 

R. — "  Why,  Betsy,  my  dear,  you  know  how  to  write  a  letter  pretty  well,  il 
you  will  give  yourself  a  little  trouble.    Now  what  next?" 

A  pretty  long  letter  was  produced,  and  the  little  girl  was  caressed  and 
praised  for  knowing  so  well  how  to  write  a  letter ;  for  she  was  made  to  utter 
a  number  of  simple  truths,  such  as  an  infant  mind  can  entertain  and  repro- 
duce.— Selected. 
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MARKING  FOR  SCHOLARSHIP. 

SUP T.  Frank  F.  Dinsmore,  of  Douglass  county,  Kan  ,  made  a  report  to  State 
Supt.  A.  B.  Lemmon  in  response  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  feasibility  and 
wisdom  of  teachers  marking  the  scholarship  of  their  pupils  at  each  recitation 
and  reporting  the  same.  After  expressing  his  disapproval  of  such  marking, 
he  says : 

"  In  order  to  make  out  a  report  of  scholarship  that  will  be  worthy  of  the 
name,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  keep  either  (a)  a  daily  class  re- 
cord of  recitations,  or  (6)  subject  the  entire  school  to  a  monthly  examination, 
or  (c)  use  a  combination  of  the  two.  Suppose  that  he  adopt  the  first.  In 
this  case  we  find  that  during  the  recitation  of  each  class  the  teacher  must 
make  a  special  effort  to  remember  precisely  the  worth  of  each  answer  of  each 
pupil  in  ihe  class,  instead  of  giving  his  undivided  attention  to  instruction, 
for  which  alone  he  is  employed  and  paid  by  the  district.  Again,  at  the  end 
of  each  recitation  he  must  stop  the  whole  machinery  of  the  school  while  he 
looks  up  the  name  of  each  member  of  the  class,  and  makes  the  appropriate 
entry  opposite  the  name.  Take  an  average  school  of  forty  pupils,  each  pupil 
having  four  studies,  and  reciting  twice  a  day.  We  find  that  the  teacher  fol- 
lowing that  system  must  esti?nate  the  worth  of  the  recitation,  find  the  name  of 
the  pupil,  and  make  the  particular  mark  three  hundred  and  twenty  times  every 
six  hours  !  Does  it  pay?  Now,  outside  of  school  these  markings  must  be 
gathered  together,  averaged,  and  tabulated,  ready  for  the  report.  But  sup- 
pose that  he  adopts  the  second  method,  that  of  examination.  Then  every 
tour  weeks  he  must  prepare  his  examination  questions,  cut  off  all  instruction, 
and  take  at  least  an  entire  day  in  which  to  'examine'  the  school.  Then 
iollows  the  looking  ovtr  and  grading  of  papers  in  each  branch  of  study,  the 
striking  of  averages,  the  summing  of  results,  etc.  Experience  teaches  that 
the  evenings  of  a  week  arc  required  properly  to  go  through  the  papers  of  a 
class  of  fifty.  Would  n't  it  be  better  for  the  school  to  have  ihe  teacher  em- 
ploy this  time  in  posting  himself  in  methods  and  matter?  Another  drawback 
is  the  standard.  In  order  to  get  at  the  true  mental  dimensions  of  various 
schojls,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  common  measuring  unit.  It  is  known  that 
different  teachers  will  place  very  different  estimates  upon  the  worth  of  a  given 
recitation.  How  shall  we  establish  and  maintain  this  common  unit  among  a 
corps  of  teachers  that  is  widely  scattered  and  constantly  changing,  when  it 
has  been  found  impossible  to  accomplish  this  in  academies  and  universities, 
where  teachers  conler  Irequently  and  remain  in  the  same  positions  year  after 
year? 

"  Let  us  consider  the  benefits.  It  is  claimed  that  these  reports  will  indicate 
the  proficiency  and  scholarship  of  the  various  schools  of  the  county.  I 
think  they  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Because,  first,  no  two  teachers  will 
adopt  and  carry  out  the  same  system  of  marking.  Second,  if  the  teachers 
find  that  the  standing  of  their  schools  and  the  reputation  (if  themselves  hinge 
upon  these  '  marks,'  they  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  see  to  it  that  the 
reports  'report  favorably.'  To  be  a  'witness  against  oiieselt'  is  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  human  nature  as  well  as  common  law.  The  effect  upon 
the  teacher  is  evidently  not  salutary.  How  is  it  with  the  pupil  ?  In  the  first 
place  it  robs  him  of  much  valuable  time  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  Again,  it  causes  the  pupil  to  work  for  'marks.'  A  boy  that  is 
working  for  percentage  studies  his  lesson  for  the  time  being,  innocently  ex- 
pecting to  forget  it  forever  as  soon  as  recited.  And  how  seldom  is  he  disap- 
pointed !  The  terms  of  our  district  schools  are  so  short  that  they  cannot 
afford  time  for  the  'daily  marking';  and  instead  of  the  monthly  examination 
I  would  substitute  a  weekly  review.  During  a  review  a  teacher  can  take 
occasion  to  explain  foggy  points,  while  in  an  examination  he  cannot.  In  the 
graded  schools  of  cities  where  regular  and  frequent  promotions  depend  upon 
scliotarship,  these  records  are  sometimes  considered  indispensable.  Yet  I 
know  ot  cities  that,  after  a  full  and  fair  trial  of  each,  have  abolished  both  the 
daily  markings  and  the  monthly  examinations,  considering  them  a  prodigal 
waste  of  time.  In  their  stead  they  have  substituted  semi-annual  examinations 
conducted  by  the  superintendent. 

"  The  above  are  my  reasons  for  believing  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  de- 
mand a  monthly  report  of  scholarship  from  the  district  schools  of  the  state. 
If  such  a  report  is  to  be  made,  I  would  suggest  that  it  be  an  annual  one, 
based  upon  an  examination  at  the  close  of  the  term.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
grand  work  ot  our  teachers  is  to  teach,  and  that  anything  which  interferes 
with  that  is  out  of  keeping  with  the  object  of  our  schools.  I  am  opposed  to 
the  conversion  of  the  school-room  into  a  statistical  bureau.  A  report  of  at- 
tendance, punctuality,  and  deportment  can  be  taken  from  the  roll  mat  is  kept 
by  every  teacher.  Such  a  report  will  not  clash  in  the  least  with  regular 
school  work,  while,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  all-sufficient." 


A  common  mistake  of  teachers  is  the  practice  of  advancing  pupus  too  rap- 
ily.  Various  matters  are  passed  over  not  thoroughly  understood  and  the  con- 
sequences are  lelt  for  a  long  time.  Teachers  should  be  thorough  in  giving 
instruction.  Superficial  acquirements  are  ever  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  The 
cause  of  the  failure  of  many  persons  in  practical  life  is  due  to  the  insane  de- 
sire of  a  reputation  for  advancing  pudils  rapidly  that  their  teachers  had. —  O. 
M.  Crary. 

— Unintentionally  we  have  delayed  a  notice  of  the  fact  that  the  publishers  of 
the  Institute  Song  Budget,  Davis,  Bardeen  &  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  (it  is  no 
longer  published  by  us),  have  enlarged  its  size  one  third,  without  increasing 
its  price,  —  jjSi. 50  per  dozen,  or  $10  per  hundred.  The  new  pieces  add  con- 
siderably to  its  value. 


NOTES  BY  THE  WAY. 

LEMONT — LOCKPORT. 

AT  Lemont  we  made  a  short  call  and  visited  four  teachers  at  their  work. 
Miss  Joanna  Brassil  has  charge  of  the  grammar  department  and  Miss 
Mary  I.  Hunt  presides  over  the  intermediate  school.  Prof.  John  McCarthy  is 
principal  of  the  school.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  foreign  birth  and  education, 
and  is  a  late  graduate  of  Queen's  College,  England.  The  schools  are  under 
excellent  discipline.  The  teachers  are  over-worked,  there  being  too  many 
pupils  in  each  room.  Mr.  C  Lehmer  has  charge  of  the  Catholic  school, 
which  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Mr.  Lehmer  is  a  teacher  of  large  ex- 
perience. J.  VV.  McCarthy  has  charge  of  the  "north  school"  and  we  under 
stand  is  doing  very  acceptable  work.  Lemont  and  vicinity  afford  an  extensive 
field  for  the  geologist.  Stone  quai  l  ies  are  on  every  hand  and  they  are  ex- 
tensively worked.  Stone  for  the  new  Chicago  Court-house  and  many  other 
fine  buildings  in  process  of  erection  throughout  the  state  is  now  being  shipped 
from  this  point. 

We  took  the  evening  train  for  Lockport  and  received  a  cordial  reception 
from  Prof.  D.  H.  Darling,  the  long  honored  principal  of  the  public  schools  of 
this  thriving  little  town.  Mr.  Darling  has  for  more  than  ten  years  presided 
over  and  directed  the  school  interests  here.  A  visit  through  the  different 
departments  must  convince  one  that  there  has  been  wise  and  careful  manage- 
ment and  that  scholarly  work  has  been  done.  The  corps  of  teachers  is  with- 
out exception  first-class.  Ihe  primary  teacher,  Miss  Addie  Heron,  does  not 
complain  of  too  many  liuie  ones  "  on  the  road  to  fame."  She  has 
only  130  !    But  there  is  plenty  of  room. 

The  exercise  songs  are  finely  rendered  in  this  and  the  intermediate  depart- 
ments. In  the  latter  room  we  found  some  very  excellent  work  being  done  by 
both  pupils  and  teacher. 

Ihe  reading  had  expression.  The  general  exercises  were  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  impart  a  great  deal  ol  useful  information,  and  was  entered  into  with 
interst  and  attention  by  all.  The  room  in  charge  of  Miss  Minora  C.  Paxson 
fits  pupiiS  for  the  grammar  grade.  Miss  P.  is  a  graduate  of  the  Lockport 
High  School.  We  do  not  wish  to  lengthen  these  comments  but  we  must  say 
that  the  patrons  of  the  school  have  good  reasons  to  speak  in  high  terms  of 
Miss  Paxson's  schooL-work.  The  exercises  which  we  witnessed  were  excel- 
lent and  showed  careful  preparation  by  teacher  as  well  scholar.  One  "hint" 
which  we  wish  to  emphasize :  Answers  to  questions  were  given  by  the  pupil 
in  sentences  including  the  question.  Miss  Soph  a  Sawyer,  critic  in  the  gram- 
mar school,  is  a  teacher  of  more  than  sixteen  years  experience  in  some  of  the 
best  schools  of  the  state.  The  manner  of  analysis  in  the  reduction  of  fractions 
to  lowest  terms  was  given  in  a  way  by  pupils  so  as  to  secure  accuracy  and 
serve  to  strengthen  the  reasoning  powers.    Good  order  and  method  apparent. 

The  school  choir  rendered  some  songs  in  good  style,  in  particular,  "Catch 
the  Sunshine."  Miss  Sawyer  is  assisted  in  her  work  by  Miss  Belle  Fox.  In  the 
High  School,  Mr.  Darling  is  assisted  by  Miss  Maggie  Clement,  a  graduate 
of  the  Cook  County  Normal,  at  Englewood  ;  Miss  Clement  taught  in  Moline 
last  year.  The  library  is  extensive  and  choice.  Philosophical  and  chemical 
apparatus,  a  piano,  and  many  other  things  which  lend  efficiency  to  school 
work  are  at  hand. 

The  building  is  of  stone,  three  stories  and  a  basement.  It  was  in  Lockport 
that  Profs.  Hanford  and  Wescott  did  some  of  their  first  school  work,  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  state,  and  led  to  their  promotion.  Lockport  is 
finely  located  on  the  Desplaines  river,  and  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal.  The 
town  is  upon  a  level  with  lake  Michigan  but  just  below  there  are  several  locks 
in  the  canal  showing  a  rapid  descent. 

And  now  again 

We  take  the  train, 

In  the  chilling  rain 

for  Chicago,  having  been  "out"  thirty-six  hours — securing  for  the  Weekly 
seven  subscriptions,  and  for  The  Practical  Teacher,  four. 


Publishers'  Department. 

BACK  NUMBERS  of  the  Weekly,  from  one  to  twenty  inclusive,  will  be  furnished  for 
five  cents  each.  All  published  since  No.  20,  ten  cents  each.  Any  who  have  extra  cop- 
ies of  2  1,  31,  j2,  40,  or  41  will  confer  a  favor  on  us  by  returning  them.  We  will  extend  their 
subscription  one  week  lor  «..ich  copy  so  returned. 

If  notice  is  sent  us  of  a  missing  number  immediately  on  receipt  of  the  next  number,  we 
will  mail  it  free     Always  give  the  number  of  the  paper,  not  the  date. 

In  ordering  a  change  in  the  address  ot  your  paper,  always  give  the  postoffice  and  state 
from  which  you  wish  the  address  changed. 

After  Jan.  1,  1878,  our  clubbing  rates  will  be  #2.25  for  five  subscribers,  and  #2.00  for  ten 
or  more.    For  six  months,  #1.35  and  $1.20. 

— The  Lancaster  School  Mottoes,  twelve  sheets  of  the  best  6-ply  rail-road 
board,  printed  on  both  sides, — thirty  mottoes  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  may  be 
procured  for  $1.10  by  mail,  either  lrom  J.  H.  Butler  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  or 
the  publishers  of  the  Weekly.  In  fact,  the  publishers  of  the  Weekly  will 
gladly  supply  all  orders  from  teachers  for  books  or  school  supplies  of  any 
kind.  This  may  often  prove  specially  serviceable  to  such  teachers  as  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  wholesale  houses.  We  have  more  or  less  deal  with  all 
the  leading  publishers  and  school  furnishing  houses.  If  preferable,  western 
teachers  may  send  their  orders  for  books  to  Jansen,  Mc  Clurg  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
and  to  A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co.,  for  school  furniture,  apparatus,  etc.  These 
houses  have  been  long  established  and  enjoy  an  honorable  reputation  for 
fair  dealing. 

—We  will  send  The  Practical  Teacher  free  to  any  school,  library,  or 
reading  room  where  it  will  be  preserved  on  file  and  accessible  to  the  students. 
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A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co., 


213  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 

Largest  manufacturers  of 

School  &  Church  Furniture 

MAPS,  GLOBES,  CHARTS, 

APPARATUS,  BLACKBOARDS. 

Everything  for  Schools  and  Churches. 
Our  new  Blackboard  Stretcher. 

HANDIEST  THING  in  the  WORLD 


SCH(  'PL  1 1  A  SA'. 
Best  because 
Dovetailed  Together. 


Applicable  to  any  Flexible  Blackboard, 
A    VERY  TAKING  AND   USEFUL  INVENTION. 
Send  for  Catalogues  illustrative. 


(tO 


Philosophical  Apparatus 


E.  St.  RITCHIE  &  SONS,  Boston,  Mass., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PHIL  OSOPHICAL  INSTR  UMENTS 

include  in  their  list  all  apparatus  or  the  practical  illustra- 
tion of  the 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCES. 
Their  catalogue  contains  testimonials  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished professors  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED. 

E.  S.  Ritchie  &  Sons  have  been  appointed  agents  by  J 
Browning,  London ;  Rudolph  Kcenig  and  J.  Duboscq 
Paris,  makers  of  Optical,  Acoustic,  and  Electrical  Appa 
ratus ;  and  Carl  Zeiss,  Jena,  maker  of  Microscopes,  and  re 
ceive  orders  from  schools  and  colleges  to  import  goods  Free 
of  Duty,  and  at  Manufacturers'  Prices. 

Ritchie's  Catalogue  of  Philsophicat  Apparatus,  illustrated, 
price  15  cents,  sent  on  application.  (When  writing  please 
mention  this  journal.)  [ua] 

JNO.WILEY&SONS, 

75  Astor  Place,  New  York. 


Select  List  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Foreign 

Bibles,  Lexicons,  Concordances,  Grammars  y  Etc. 

Hebrew  Bible,  -  Fcp.  8vo.  $4.00 

Hebrew  Bible  by  Letters,  with  English  Key  to  Notes, 

8vo.         ------  2.50 

Hebrew  and  English  Bible,  interpaged.         Fcp.  8vo.  9.75 

Hebrew  Bible  with  Greek  and  Eng.  N.  Test.       "  9.75 

Hebrew  Bible  and  Greek  Sept.,  interpaged.  8.00 

Hebrew  and  Latin  Vulgate,  6.00 

Hebrew  and  German  Bible,              "  6.00 

Hebrew  and  French     r<                   "                "  6.00 

Hebrew  and  Italian      "                   "  6.00 

Hebrew  and  Spanish    "                   "                "  6.00 

Hebrew  and  Portuguese  Bible,          "  6.00 

Hebrew  Psalms,  without  Points,              -  .50 

Hebrew  English  Psalter,  interlinear,           -       "  2.00 

Hebrew  and  English  Psalms,       -         -  1.00 

Hebrew  and  English  Psalms,  parallel  cols.  1.75 

Hebrew  Concordance,  new.    410,             -          -  26.00 

Hebrew  Concordance,  Englishman's.    2  vol.    8vo.  26.00 

Hebrew  Concordance,  Pick's.    Small  4to.           -  10.00 

Hebrew  New  Testament,  Greenfield.    8vo.  2.50 

Hebrew  New  Testament.    Fcp.  8vo.          -          -  1.50 

Proper  Names  ot  Old  Testament.    4to.           -  -  6.00 

Prophecy  of  Joel  in  Hebrew.    Fcp.  8vo.            -  1.00 

Prepaid  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by  mail  or  express.  Cata- 
logues gratis. 

CENTS  will  pay  for  the  first  twelve  numbers  of 

5O  "  THE  NEW  EDUCA  TION," 

A  Monthly  Tract  for  Parents  and  Teachers.  De- 
voted to  Kindergarten  Culture  and  Educational  Hygiene  in 
Home  and  School.  Ten  numbers  ready.  Send  to  Hail- 
mann  &  Dcerflinger,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  or  to  The  Educa- 
tional Weekly.,  Chicago. 


Wide  Awake  J  or  18  J  8. 

The  popular  estimation  of  Wide  Awake  is  well  summed 
up  in  what  a  distinguished  literary  gentleman  said: — The 
other  magazines  lie  on  the  table  fresh  and  clean  t  while 
WIDE  AWAKE  isread  to  tatters."  That  Wide  Awake 
will  continue  to  be  "read  to  tatters"  the  following  an- 
nouncements for  1878  are  good  guarantees. 

I. 

"  True  Blue:' 

By  Sirs.  Lucia  Chase  Bell.    A  Serial  Story  for  the  Girls  of 
Life  in  the  Great  Northwest. 
II. 

A  General  Misunderstanding. 

By  Charles  R.  Talbot.     A  splendid  and  humorous  Serial 
Story  for  the  Boys. 
III. 

The  Story  of  English  Literature 

For  Young  People.    By  Lucy  Cecil  White  (Sirs.  Lilliel. 
Eighteen  Illustrated  Papers. 
IV. 

Aunt  Doily's  School-room  Stories. 

For  Little  Folks.  By  Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Bryant. 
V. 

The  Child  Toilers  of  Boston  Streets. 

Twelve  Illustrated  Papers.    By  Emma  E.  Brown. 
VI. 

Little  Miss  Muslin  of  Quintillian  Square. 

Her  Fortunes  and  Misfortunes.    By  John  Brownjohn. 
Drawings  by  Hopkins. 


Original  Music  by  T.Crampton.  Parlor  Pastimes  by  Geo* 
B.  Bartlett.  Prize  Guess-work.  Illustrated  Short  Stories. 
Full-Page  Illustrated  Poems.  Papers  of  Foreign  Travel, 
and  Natural  History.  All  by  the  brightest  authors  and  ar- 
tists. 

Only  $2.00  a  year.    Free  of  Postage.  ■  Send  subscriptions 

D.  LOTHROP  &  CO.,  Publishers 
 BOSTON,  Mass. 

RIDPATH'S 

U.  S.  HISTORIES. 

Endorsed  as  THE  BEST  by  Educators  everywhere. 

100,000  Copies  in  Use. 

Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  cordially  invited  to  send 
for  Specimen  pages,  including  samples  of  the  Maps,  Charts 
Diagrams,  etc. 

JONES  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
luc]        CHICAGO,  PHILADELPHIA,  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS 
Crayon  and  Chalk  Co. 

WHITE  DUSTLESS  CRAYONS. 

No  grit,  no  dirt,  cheaper  and  far  beiter  than  any  other 
Crayon  in  the  market. 

J.  B.  SHERMAN,  Sec'yand  Treas., 

1601  Austin  Street. 

/"^  f  \  T  T\  Great  chance  to  make  money.  If  you 
I  I  I  I  II  can't  get  gold  you  can  get  greenbacks. 
V»  \  J  -Lv  J_y.  We  need  a  person  in  every  town  to  take 
subscriptions  for  the  largest,  cheapest  and  best  illustrated 
family  publication  in  the  world.  The  most  elegant  works  of 
art  given  free  to  subscribers.  One  agent  reports  making  over 
5150  in  a  week.  A  lady  agent  reports  taking  over  400  sub- 
scribers in  ten  days.  All  who  engage  make  money  fast. 
You  need  not  be  away  from  home  over  night.  Full  particu- 
lars, directions  and  terms  free.  Elegant  and  expensive  outfit 
free.  If  you  want  profitable  work  send  us  youraddress  at 
once.    Address  "The  People's  Journal,"  Portland,  Me.  [pr] 


LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION 

Prepared  by  S.  R.  Winch  ell 
To  Accompany  Bingham  s  Latin  Series. 

It  contains  29  lessons  ;  264  definitions  and  concise  state- 
ments of  the  most  important  grammatical  principles  ;  320 
Latin  sentences  from  Catsar  and  Cicero,  with  translations, 
illustrative  of  the  foregoing  principle-  ;  928  words  fully  de- 
fined and  analyzed  in  vocabularies  ;  878  English  derivatives, 
Lnd.cated  by  full-faced  type;  1,020  Latin  synonyms  with 
their  uses  distingui  shed,  making  267  distinct  groups  of  syn- 
onymous words,  and  443  sentences  in  English  exercises  to  be 
u  ritten  in  Latin. 

This  little  book,  of  142  pages,  contains  all  tlie  drill  work 
necessary  to  thoroughly  fit  for  college,  and  can  be  used  in- 
dependently, or  in  connection  with  any  Latin  Grammar. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

(From  B.  M.  Reynolds,  Principal  of  LaCrosse  H  igh  School. ) 

"The  vocabularies  are  good,  and  the  tablesof  synonyms 
are  an  excellent  feature  of  the  work.  Such  works  usually 
lack  in  that  direction.  The  exercises,  as  far  as  I  have  looked 
them  over,  seem  to  be  adapted  to  the  end  in  view.  " 
(From  Elisha  Jones,  A.M.,  Asst.  Professor  of  Latin,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.) 
'  I  have  been  so  busy  since  your  book  reached  me  that  I 
have  not  had  time  as  yet  to  give  it  a  good  examination. 
Permit  me  to  say,  however,  after  a  hasty  turning  over  of  its 
pages,  that  its  appearance  gratifies  me  very  much.  Were  I 
in  a  preparatory  school,  I  should  like  much  to  put  it  into  a 
class  and  test  it.  It  appears  to  possess  the  character  of  a 
strong  book." 

(From  Proi.  N.  H.  Winchell,  University  of  Minnesota; 
State  Geologist.) 
"  It  is  just  large  enough  and  concise  enough.  1  like  your 
grouping  of  words  of  similar  meaning.  It  is  well  arranged, 
and  printed  in  attractive  typography.  It  ought  to  have  a 
large  sale." 

(From  Prof.  Edward  Johnson,  Principal  of  the  Lynn  Private 
High  School.) 

"  I  like  it  much,  and  desire  to  use  it.  The  synonyms  are 
excellent  ;  none  too  many,  well  chosen,  and  ingeniously  dis- 
tinguished." 

(From  Prof.  Zelotes  Truesdel,  late  Supt.  State  Public  School, 
Coldwater,  Michigan.) 
"  I  have  carefully  examined  your  book  on  Latin  Prose, 
and  am  satisfied  that  it  is  superior  to  any  book  on  that  sub- 
ject which  is  now  in  use  The  extensive  use  of  classical 
Latin,  and  the  introduction  of  the  words  derived  from  the 
Latin,  are  features  that  must  commend  it  to  the  critical 
teacher." 

(From  The  Common  School,  Davenport,  Iowa,  W.  E. 
Crosby.  Editor.) 
"It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  have  examined  this  work 
just  issued  in  the  interest  of  Latin  study  and  linguistic  cul- 
ture. The  author  has  succeeded  admirably  m  presenting 
the  subject  in  a  very  clear  and  comprehensive 
manner.  The  principles  of  syntax  relating  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  speech  are  fully  discussed  and  clearly  set 
forth  by  illustrative  examples.  A  copious  vocabulary  ac- 
companies each  lesson,  intended  to  furnish  the  student  with 
a  large  fund  of  words,  thus  imposing  upon  him  the  task  of 
selecting  the  most  suitable.  A  table  of  sjLcyms  also  suc- 
ceeds each  vocabulary,  in  which  the  various  shades  of  mean- 
ing, and  the  proper  use  of  synonymous  words  are  clearly 
pointed  out.  This  we  regard  as  a  very  valuable  feature  of 
the  book.  The  development  of  the  Latin  sentence,  from 
the  simplest  form  of  subject  and  predicate  to  the  most  in- 
volved and  complicated  construction,  is  gradual  and  pro 
gressive.  We  are  glad  to  notice,  also,  in  further  commen 
dation  of  the  book,  that  only  the  simplest  and  purest  classi- 
cal Latin  is  used,  and  that  the  aim  of  the  author  has  been 
to  teach  the  pupil  how  to  express  the  idea  contained  in  the 
English  expression  as  the  Romans  would  have  expressed 
it,  and  not  merely  to  substitute  equivalent  Latin  words  for 
the  English." 

(From  the  Wisconsin  fournal  of  Education,  Hon.  Edw. 
Searing,  Editor.) 

"Mr.  Winchell  has  done  good  service  in  adding  another  man- 
ual to  those  already  in  use.  Instead  of  referring  to  the  current 
grammars,  the  grammatical  principles  are  concisely  re- 
stated, in  connection  with  each  lesson,  and  this  feature,  to- 
gether with  the  progressive  vocabularies,  the  index  to  syno- 
nyms and  an  English-Latin  vocabulary,  puts  the  whole  ap- 
paratus needed  by  thestudent  before  him.  The  book  strikes 
us  with  much  favor." 

Copies  for  examination  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt 
of  sixty  cents.    Address  the  publishers, 

J.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ZIVE  AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  Dr.  Chase's  Reci- 
pes; or  Information  for  Everybody,  in  every  county 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Enlarged  by  the 
publisher  to  648  pages.  It  contains  over  2000  household 
recipes,  and  is  suited  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  society. 
A  wonderful  book,  and  a  household  necessity.  It  sells  at 
sight.  Greatest  inducements  ever  offered  to  book  agents 
Sample  copies  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  $2.00.  Exclusive 
territory  given.  Agents  more  than  double  their  money. 
Address  Dr.  Chase's  Steam  Printing  House,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan.  [o] 
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Editorial. 


THE  Chicago  Tribune,  of  October  29,  contains  an  editorial 
on  "The  True  Theory  of  Education,"  which  plainly  indi- 
cates that  the  writer  thereof,  however  well  versed  he  may  be  in 
the  literature  of  modern  politics,  has  yet  much  to  learn  concern- 
ing the  status  of  modern  education.  The  article  in  question  ap- 
pears to  have  been  called  out  by  the  publication  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  International  Conference  of  Education  held  at  Phila- 
delphia last  year,  which  publication  the  editor  of  the  Tribune 
thinks  has  given  rise  to  "some  waste  of  paper  and  ink,  since  the 
Conference  seems  to  have  produced  no  results  of  practical  value." 
Allowing  the  writer  of  the  article  to  be  a  competent  judge,  this 
is  a  rather  severe  verdict,  and  we  may  be  pardoned  the  presump- 
tion of  looking  into  its  merits  somewhat,  even  at  the  risk  of 
differing  from  so  eminent  an  authority  in  such  matters.  We 
suppose  that  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Conference  was  a 
failure  or  not  must  depend  altogether  upon  the  objects  for  which 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  convened.  As  neither 
i  these  objects  nor  circumstances  seem  to  be  familiar  to  the 
Tribune  it  may  be  well  to  make  a  brief  statement  of  the  same  at 
this  point. 

In  the  first  place,  the  leading  purpose  of  the  Conference  was 
[to  bring  together,  for  mutual  consultation  and  acquaintance,  the 
[leading  educators  of  the  several  countries  represented  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition.  Its  aim  was  not  so  much  to  discuss  "the 
[True  Theory  of  Education"  as  to  compare  notes  on  the  systems  of 
1  education  in  actual  existence  among  the  more  enlightened  nations, 
Yind  to  bring  into  a  more  intimate  association  and  fellowship  the  ex- 
ecutive officers  and  representatives  of  these  systems.  As  the  "true 
l:heory  of  education"  has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  from 
l  ime  immemorial,  and  as  it  will  probably  continue  to  be  discussed 
l)Oth  by  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  the  competent  and  the 
(  ncompetent,  the  expert  and  the  inexpert,  to  the  end  of  time, 
rt  was  not  deemed  best  to  include  "so  vast  a  subject"  in  the  list  of 
Itopics  which  at  best  could  be  but  briefly  considered  at  an  almos 


informal  meeting,  called  on  short  notice,  and  for  purely  prac- 
tical purposes.  In  the  second  place,  the  objects  of  the  Confer- 
ence were  largely  tentative.  It  was,  as  before  stated,  convened 
on  very  short  notice.  No  elaborate  preparations  were  possible, 
and  none  were  needed  under  the  circumstances.  It  was  called 
to  consider  the  very  topics  to  which  the  Tribune  takes  exception, 
and  it  accomplished  its  purpose  in  this  respect.  But  there  was 
another  and  still  higher  object  aimed  at.  That  object  was  to 
take  steps  for  the  organization  of  a  permanent  Interna/iotial  Educa- 
tional Congress  in  connection  with  the  Trench  Exposition  next  year, 
and  this  result  was  also  reached.  If  the  efforts  being  made  to 
that  end  should  prove  successful,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  hope 
that  they  will,  then  the  Conference  will  have  produced  another 
result  of  practical  value,  alone  justifying  its  existence  and  the 
pitiful  expenditure  required  to  publish  its  proceedings. 

The  paper  of  Dr.  Harris  referred  to  by  the  Tribune  was  a  re- 
port prepared  for  the  National  Educational  Association  and  read 
before  that  body  at  its~meeting  held  in  Baltimore  during  the 
week  preceding  the  Conference.  As  the  proceedings  of  the 
Conference  were  mainly  extemporized,  and  unavoidably  so  under 
the  circumstances,  Dr.  Harris  was  invited  to  read  his  report  as 
an  introduction  to  the  proceedings.  By  vote  of  the  National  As- 
sociation the  discussion  of  the  report  was  laid  over  to  a  future 
meeting  on  account  of  the  extreme  heat,  and  a  want  of  time  to 
give  it  due  attention.  The  Conference  was  no  place  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  report  prior  to  its  consideration  by  the  body  at  whose 
order  it  was  prepared.  We  entirely  disagree  with  the  Tribune 
in  the  assumption  that  the  subject  of  courses  of  study  is  at  pres- 
ent the  all-absorbing  question  in  education.  However  much 
courses  of  study  may  engage  "the  attention  of  scientific  men 
who  pretend  to  speak  with  authority  on  education,"  there  are 
other  subjects  of  greater  importance  "which  mostly  concern  the 
friends  of  rational  education  everywhere."  Among  these  sub- 
jects the  Tribune,  with  singular  inconsistency,  mentions  "the 
improvement  of  methods  of  instruction."  With  this  conclusion 
we  heartily  agree.  The  best  curriculum  that  human  wisdom 
ever  may  devise  will  be  spoiled  by  wrong  methods  and  a  want  of 
skill  in  the  teacher.  The  paramount  question  is  therefore  the 
question  of  methods.  The  paramount  question  is  how  shall  we 
secure  the  benefits  of  a  good  common  school  education  to  each 
and  all  of  the  fifteen  million  American  children  and  youth  who 
are  soon  to  become  citizens,  whose  course  of  study  must  neces- 
sarily be  limited,  and  whose  proper  training  is  largely  and  nec- 
essarily a  question  of  methods.  There  is  no  great  divergence 
of  opinion  as  to  what  these  children  should  be  taught.  That  is  a 
simple  problem  because  the  school  period  of  more  than  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  whole  is  limited  to  five  or  six  years,  and  the  sub- 
jects to  be  taught  must  therefore  be  brought  within  a  compara- 
tively limited  range.  The  great  question  is  how  shall  they  be 
taught. 

As  this  question  is  preeminently  one  of  intelligence  and  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  we  think  we  can  see  a  close  relation 
between  his  character  and  fitness  and  the  "amelioration  of  his 
condition."  The  Tribune  and  the  rest  of  the  weld  may  rest 
assured  that  men  and  women  competent  to  improve  methods  of 
instruction,  to  render  courses  of  study  effective  for  this  purpose, 
to  train,  discipline,  and  prepare  the  children  of  the  republic  for 
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the  duties  of  intelligent  and  honorable  citizenship,  will  not  be 
found,  if  they  are  to  be  paid  starvation  prices,  if  they  are  to  be 
subject  to  the  prejudices  and  caprices  of  arrogant,  soulless,  and 
sometimes  ignorant  school  boards,  if  stability  and  permanence 
of  employment  are  not  to  be  the  reward  of  faithful  and  honor- 
able service,  if  they  are  not  to  be  judged  by  their  professional 
peers  instead  of  ward  politicians  and  nondescripts  from  every 
other  walk  of  life  but  their  own,  or  if,  in  short,  they  are  to  be 
treated  as  inferiors  in  station,  to  the  incumbents  of  all  other 
offices  and  positions  in  the  community.  As  "the  improvement 
of  methods  of  instruction"  and  the  progress  of  education  are 
mainly  dependent  upon  experience  and  not  on  the  dreams  and 
vagaries  of  theorists,  however  scientific  or  pretentious  of  au- 
thority, we  think  we  can  see  an  eminent  propriety  in  the  effort 
of  American  educators  to  ascertain  from  living  witnesses  what 
other  nations,  many  of  which  are  in  important  respects  far  in 
advance  of  us  in  the  practical  work  of  education,  are  doing,  in 
respect  to  the  organization  and  supervision  of  schools  ;  to  the 
teacher,  his  preparation,  status,  salary,  and  tenure  of  office ;  to 
educational  museums  ;  to  science  in  public  schools ;  to  technical 
education ;  to  normal  schools  and  kindred  subjects,  all  of  which 
received  some  attention  by  the  Conference. 

The  "principles  of  Pestalozzi,"  and  the  "benefits  of  a  natural 
evolution  of  the  faculties,"  are  quite  generally  understood  by  in- 
telligent American  teachers  as  well  as  by  those  of  other  countries, 
and  they  are  being  illustrated  by  better  examples  than  it  was  ever 
possible  for  such  theorists  as  Herbert  Spencer,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
or  Harriet  Martineau  to  afford,  because  these  examples  are  made 
practical  in  the  work  of  the  school-room,  and  hence  their  value 
may  be  judged  by  their  results.  We  hope  the  Tribune  will  be 
charitable  enough  to  give  the  Conference  credit  for  comprehend- 
ing the  purposes  for  which  it  was  called,  and  for  wisdom  enough 
to  pursue  those  purposes  so  far  as  the  time  and  all  the  circum- 
stances seemed  to  warrant.  It  is  true  that  "the  common  school 
system  of  the  United  States,"  as  the  Tribune  says,  "has  its  ene- 
mies." It  is  also  true,  and  "pity  'tis,  'tis  true,"  it  has  also 
"friends"  who  do  not  know  enough  of  its  condition,  its  needs, 
and  the  magnitude  of  its  work,  to  defend  it  against  the  assaults 
of  those  enemies,  or  to  yield  it  that  intelligent  and  hearty  sup- 
port so  essential  to  its  complete  success.  If  the  press  of  this 
country  would  give  half  the  intelligent  attention  to  the  best 
means  of  educating  the  people  that  it  now  gives  to  politics  and 
partisan  wrangling,  illiteracy  would  soon  we  wiped  out,  the 
methods  of  instruction  would  be  vastly  improved,  courses  of  study 
would  in  due  time  cease  to  be  in  dispute,  "the  condition  of 
school  teachers  would  not  call  for  amelioration,  "the  proper  or- 
der of  progression"  would  not  only  be  discovered  but  applied  in 
practice,  science  would  receive  its  just  recognition  in  every  cur- 
riculum, and  in  short  every  thing  would  be  lovely,  because  the 
masses  of  the  people  would  learn  duly  to  appreciate  wise  educa- 
tional measures  and  give  to  them  that  hearty  support  without 
which  the  efforts  of  the  wisest  and  best  teachers  can  avail  but 
little.  Will  not  the  Tribune  lead  off  in  the  grand  crusade  against 
ignorance?  Will  it  not  open  an  educational  department  in  its 
columns  and  secure  as  able  and  intelligent  writers  for  this  as  it 
confessedly  employs  for  the  discussion  of  political  and  financial 
themes?  When  this  step  shall  have  been  taken,  it  will  be  in  a 
position  to  judge  more  justly  and  criticise  more  wisely  the  short- 
comings of  educational  conferences,  as  well  as  intelligently  to 
discuss  school  problems  that -have  puzzled  the  heads  of  experts 
in  all  ages. 


The  Tribune  remarks  that  "it  is  a  common  mistake  for  teach- 
ers, when  they  come  together  in  convention,  to  assume  that  their 
own  interests,  as  individuals,  are  those  of  paramount  importance 
whereas  the  fundamental  thing  is  the  benefit  of  those  taught." 
We  think  the  editor  is  altogether  wrong  in  this  wholesale  assump- 
tion. It  is  contrary  to  our  somewhat  extended  observation  and 
experience.  We  know  of  no  class,  craft,  profession,  or  trade  less 
liable  to  be  selfish  than  teachers,  whether  in  convention  or  amid 
the  cares  of  ordinary  life,  unless  it  be  the  editors  of  the  secular 
press.  Of  course  they  rarely  assume  when  meeting  in  conven- 
tion that  their  interests  are  those  of  paramount  importance,  but 
their  sole  aim  is  to  promote  the  interests  of  those  taught  through 
their  benevolent  columns !  And  yet  we  have  a  distinct  recol- 
lection of  an  able  address  recently  delivered  before  an  editorial 
convention  by  a  prominent  member  of  the  Tribune  staff,  in 
which  it  was  argued  that  professorships  should  be  established  in 
connection  with  our  colleges  and  universities  for  the  special  train- 
ing of  editors  for  their  responsible  duties.  As  selfish  as  this  sug- 
gestion may  at  first  sight  appear,  we  are  ready  to  applaud  it  to 
the  echo.  Let  us  have  editorial  normal  schools  as  the  first  step 
toward  a  truly  elevated  and  independent  journalism  ! 


THE  DEGRADATION  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

THE  declaration  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Fowler,  at  Princeton,  that  the 
state  has  no  right  to  educate  beyond  the  primary  branches, 
is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  expressed  view  of  the  president 
of  a  leading  eastern  college,  that  all  higher  education  is  a  spe- 
cial privilege,  reserved  only  for  those  who  are  able  to  pay  for  it. 
Such  utterances  foreshadow  the  issue  which  certain  unwise  parti- 
sans of  denominational  institutions  are  attempting  to  force  upon 
the  friends  of  public  schools. 

I  use  the  word  force  intentionally,  because  the  controversy  is 
not  sought  by  those  who  insist  that  the  state  has  a  high  duty  to" 
discharge  in  the  education  of  its  children.  Public  school  men 
do  not  desire  any  legislation  which  would  cripple  our  endowed 
schools  and  colleges.  But,  if  we  may  judge  them  by  their  pub- 
lished opinions,  some,  not  by  any  means  all,  who  proclaim  them- 
selves friends  of  denominational  schools,  seek,  in  order  to  build 
up  their  institutions,  to  degrade  the  public  school,  until  to  teach 
in  it  would  be  a  disgrace,  and  to  be  educated  in  it  would  be  to 
wear  the  badge  of  a  pauper.  As  if  to  complete  the  degradation, 
not  only  are  we  to  be  forbidden  to  teach  anything  above  the 
rudimental  branches  at  the  public  expense,  but  Dr.  Fowler  tells 
us  that  the  state  cannot  teach,  and  has  no  right  to  teach  morality. 
If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  Methodist  morality,  and  a  Baptist 
morality;  if  through  the  whole  range  of  sects  each  claims  a  cer- 
tain distinguishing  kind  of  morality  as  its  peculiar  property,  the 
statement  is  true.  But  the  statement  is  absurdly  false  when  we 
refer  to  that  common  morality  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all 
Christian  civilization,  and  forms  the  only  dividing  wall  between 
well-regulated  society  and  social  chaos.  There  is  a  morality 
which  forbids  profanity,  falsehood,  obscenity,  cruelty,  meanness, 
and  all  their  kindred  vices,  and  inculcates  truth,  honor,  kind- 
ness, justice,  purity,  and  all  their  kindred  virtues.  When  it  be- 
comes law  that  the  state  must  not  teach  this  morality,  the  degra- 
dation of  the  public  schools  will  be  complete.  No  conscientious 
man  or  woman  will  be  found  willing  to  take  the  teacher's  posi- 
tion. 

These  utterances  of  Dr.  Fowler  are  neither  new  nor  peculiar 
to  him.     It  is  scarcely  credible,  however,  that  they  could  be 
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made  in  the  presence  of  175  Protestant  clergymen,  the  professed 
guardians  of  morality  and  religion,  and  no  one  be  found  ready 
to  rebuke  them.  Henry  Sabin. 


DENOMINATIONAL  COLLEGES  VS.  STATE  UNIVERSITIES. 

WE  extract  from  The  Advance  the  following  notes  on  an  interesting  discus- 
sion held  at  the  late  Council  of  the  Congregational  Church,  in  Detroit: 
Deep  interest  was  felt  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject.    It  was  started  by 
President  Bascom,  of  the  Wisconsin  State  University,  who  introduced,  by 
special  consent,  the  following  resolution  : 

That  we  regard  it  as  the  true  policy  of  the  Congregational  churches  (1) 
thoroughly  to  endow  the  colleges  already  founded  by  them  in  the  several 
Northwestern  states  before  adding  to  their  number;  (2)  to  cordially  unite  in 
the  support  of  state  universities  where  these  have  been  established. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  a  special  committee  consisting  of  Rev.  Chas. 
R.  Palmer,  of  Connecticut;  Rev.  Richard  Cordley,  of  Michigan;  and  Rev.  Rich- 
ard Edwards,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Illinois.  The  remarkably  well-considered 
report  was  presented  through  Rev.  Charles  Ray  Palmer  as  follows  : 

The  matured  conviction  of  the  Congregational  churches  is  that  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Christian  learning  they  cannot  rely  exclusively  upon  institutions 
supported  and  controlled  by  the  state.  Whatever  admirable  results  institutions 
of  this  kind  may  have  reached,  or  may  yet  reach,  the  results  which  we  deem 
the  best  results  we  do  not  believe  them  fully  adequate  to  secure,  and  their  in- 
adequacy is  of  the  necessity  of  the  case.  This  conviction  has  guided  us  in 
the  past  to  the  furnishing  and  endowing  in  the  Eastern,  Central,  and  North- 
western states  of  institutions  of  higher  education  independent  of  political  pat- 
ronage and  control,  the  services  of  which,  to  liberal  learning  and  to  Christ  and 
the  church,  have  endeared  them  to  us,  dignified  the  names  they  bear,  and  en- 
hanced the  fame  of  our  nation.  This  conviction  may  lead  us  in  the  future 
not  indeed  unduly  to  multiply  such  institutions,  but  more  wisely  to  endow  and 
equip  them,  and  in  new  states,  and  states  yet  to  be  created,  to  found  and  en- 
dow others  like  them.  But  this  policy  involves  us  in  no  antagonism  to  state 
institutions,  as  such.  So  far  as  they  promote  popular  intelligence  and  liberal 
learning,  we  rejoice  in  their  recognized  prosperity  and  power.  So  far  as  those 
entrusted  with  the  direction^of  them,  or  any  of  them,  strive  to  keep  them  in 
harmony  with  the  best  impulses  of  the  national  life,  and  make  them  centers  of 
influence  favorable  to  true  Christian  culture,  as  Christian  citizens  we  owe  them 
and  we  yield  them  a  hearty4sympathy.  These  institutions  belong  not  to  the 
irreligious  public,  but  to  the  whole  public.  It  were  very  undesirable  if  they 
ceased  to  have  the  moral  support  of  religious  men,  while  legitimately  fulfilling 
their  proper  functions  in  the  commonwealth.  It  were  disastrous  if  for  want 
of  that  moral  support  they  practically  passed  into  the  hands  of  men  wholly  in- 
different or  hostile  to  religion,  and  therefore  ceased  to  fulfill  their  proper  func- 
tion in  the  commonwealth.  That  we  want  for  our  children  something  better 
than  these  institutions  can  be — in  our  understanding  of  the  matter — does  not 
in  the  least  forestall  our  sincere  desire  that  in  their  place  they  may  deserve 
the  confidence  of  all  good  citizens,  and  in  a  just  measure  receive  it.  That 
we  believe  n  >\v,  as  always,  the  highest  aspirations  the  scholar  can  feel  are 
those  (if  uh;ch  religion  is  the  spring,  and  the  grandest  results  in  the  direction 
of  liberal  learning  will  be  achieved  only  as  men  most  truly  enter  into  fellow- 
ship wi  h  I  i  11  in  whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge, 
does  not  in  ihe  least  hinder  our  appreciation  of  all  which  good  men  may  do, 
whom  convictions  or  circumstances  lead  to  confide  in  other  aspirations,  and  to 
av.  il  themselves  of  resources  applicable  to  education  under  the  limitations  of 
political  control. 

President  Andrews,  of  Marietta  College,  Ohio,  said  there  were  three  classes 
of  colleges  :  (1)  those  under  state  control,  (2)  those  under  control  of  ecclesi- 
astical bodies,  and  (3)  those  whose  trustees  filled  their  own  vacancies.  The 
colleges  in  sympathy  with  Congregationalists  are  of  the  third  class,  and  so  are 
the.  best  of  the  Presbyterian  institutions.  The  New  England  colleges,  and 
those  in  the  West  founded  by  New  England  men,  are  characterized  by  that 
large  liberty  which  is  the  genius  of  Congregationalism.  In  all  the  elements 
of  true  breadth,  both  intellectual  and  religious,  thev  have  greatly  the  advan- 
tage of  the  other  two  classes. 

The  friends  of  these  colleges  have  taken  no  attitude  of  aggression  toward 
state  colleges.  But  they  have  been  compelled  to  act  on  the  defensive  here  in 
the  West.  Persistent  efforts  are  making  to  induce  the  belief  that  state  colleges 
should  absorb  all  the  work  of  higher  education.  Their  endowments  by  Con- 
gress and  their  appropriations  for  the  states  are  referred  to  as  rendering  the 
non-state  colleges  unnecessary. 

This  Council  has  now  been  asked  by  the  head  of  one  of  these  state  colleges 
to  give  to  them  its  unqualified  endorsement,  and  has  stated  his  reasons.  'Ihere 
are  two  points  for  consideration  :  the  support  of  these  state  institutions,  and 
their  control.  The  friends  of  our  colleges  object  to  both  methods.  They  do 
not  believe  the  average  politician  a  suitable  person  to  control  a  Christian  col- 
lege. And  they  regard  the  system  of  taxing  the  people  to  support  a  single 
college  in  each  state  as  unjust. 

President  Bascom  began  by  saying  that  he  was  thankful  even  for  the  some- 


what narrow  stream  of  sympathy  for  the  state  universities  seen  in  the  report. 
Alluding  to  the  great  national  problem  before  us  in  the  unification  of  our 
diverse  population,  he  stated  that  in  Wisconsin  one-third  of  the  population  is 
of  foreign  birth,  and  another  third  are  the  children  of  foreigners.  These 
come  from  many  lands,  and  their  diversities  in  regard  to  religious  beliefs  are 
still  greater.  The  denominational  college,  he  argued,  tends  to  widen,  rather 
than  lessen,  these  differences,  and  to  increase  the  antagonism.  The  common 
school  does  something  to  foster  the  common  feeling,  at  the  start,  but  childhood 
is  soon  over.  Where  then  shall  we  find  some  common  ground  to  stand  upon 
for  the  formation  of  social  and  national  unity?  Congregationalists  should  re- 
member their  responsibility  for  the  people  and  the  state,  as  a  whole.  To  iso- 
late too  sharply  themselves  would  be  to  antagonize  the  others.  These  univer- 
sities, especially  in  the  Northwest,  are  an  established  fact ;  they  are  open  to 
all  without  tuition;  their  eligious  elements,  those  that  are  really  fundamental 
to  religion,  were  in  fact  hardly  less  free  to  be  taught  than  in  the  distinctively 
religious  colleges;  there  might  be  more  un-religion  in  the  Wisconsin  Univer- 
sity, but  there  was,  he  believed,  more  ir  religion  in  Williams;  a  class  in  psy- 
chology afforded,  in  his  opinion,  a  better  opportunity  for  grounding  the  minds 
of  the  young  in  the  principles  of  a  true  Theism  than  could  a  class  in  the 
Westminster  Catechism  ;  the  Wisconsin  University,  though  a  state  institution, 
has  now  at  least  ninety-nine  parts  of  a  religious  college  ;  and  finally,  these 
state  universities  being  a  fact,  where  should  their  conductors  come  for  relig- 
ious sympathy  and  support  if  not  to  a  body  like  this  ? 

President  Andrews  gave  a  brief  history  of  Congressional  endowments.  Each 
new  state  receives  two  townships  of  land  for  a  college.  As  soon  as  it  is  estab- 
lished the  institution  asks  the  state  for  money,  and  for  a  few  years  past  the 
states  have  been  appropriating  it.  Thus,  those  who  have  founded  and  are 
supporting  Christian  colleges  are  compelled  to  pay  to  support  others.  In  Ohio 
the  legislature  has  refused  any  appropriations,  though  persistently  importuned 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  Pass  this  resolution,  and  you  put  the  strongest 
weapon  into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  have  state  colleges  monopolize  all 
higher  education.  Let  the  state  colleges  use  economically  and  wisely  the  re- 
sources they  have,  looking  to  their  alumni  and  friends  for  what  more  they 
want,  and  not  tax  those  who  are  sustaining  by  their  own  liberality  colleges 
modeled  after  the  most  efficient  and  most  successful  institutions  in  the  coun- 
try. It  is  a  principle  in  our  country  that  the  government  should  not  attempt 
that  which  the  people  can  do  and  will  do  just  as  well  in  their  private  capac- 
ity. If  our  history  shows  anything  it  is  that  the  people  can  care  for  collegiate 
education  better  than  the  state  can. 

Rev.  Dr.  I.  N.  Tarbox  thought  that  while  there  might  be  Christian  ideas 
and  influences  in  these  universities  at  the  present  day,  yet  they  cannot  be 
Christian  in  any  large  and  true  sense.  If  we  have  such  a  conflict  as  to  our 
common  schools,  we  were  certain  to  have  trouble  in  the  end  with  these  univer- 
sities. 

President  Angell,of  the  Michigan  University,  was  emphatic  in  denying  that 
there  was  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  universities  to  displace  or  injure  the 
colleges.  That  at  least  he  knew  to  be  the  case  in  Michigan.  That  there  is  dan- 
ger lest  excessive  secularizing  and  irreligious  tendencies  may  change  for  the 
worse  these  universities  he  would  not  deny;  but  that  was  just  the  reason  why 
he  and  President  Bascom  were  there  to  ask  this  body  not  to  withdraw  their 
influence  and  sympathy,  and  thereby  insure  what  they  deprecate.  These  uni- 
versities, he  said,  are  here,  and  are  here  to  stay.  The  simple  question  is,  what 
should  religious  people  do  to  keep  them  true  to  their  highest  aims? 

Rev.  Charles  Ray  Palmer  admitted  freely  the  force  of  President  Angell's 
plea,  but  thought  that  no  reason  for  disparaging  the  supreme  need,  now,  and 
certainly  not  likely  to  grow  less  urgent  in  the  future,  of  our  distinctively  Chris- 
tian schools.  In  view  of  the  difficulties  which  now  beset  the  matter  of  any 
religious  instruction  in  our  common  schools,  can  we  feel  confident  that  these 
universities,  even  if  they  are  so  now,  can  be  kept  on  a  Christian  foundation  ? 
He  hoped  the  utterances  of  this  body  would  have  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  our  Christian  colleges.  We  need  them  now,  we  are  likely 
to  need  them  still  more  in  the  time  to  come. 

President  Magoun,  as  President  Chapin  had  done,  most  distinctly  and  cor- 
dially acknowledged  the  fact  that  some  of  the  presidents  and  professors  in 
these  state  universities,  as  those  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  were  earnest  and 
pronounced  religious  men,  exerting  a  mighty  influence  for  good,  but  as  he  had 
the  best  of  reasons  for  knowing,  this  was  far  from  being  true  in  all  the  states, 
especially  those  in  the  West.  Some  of  them  made  no  concealment  of  their 
bitter  animosity  and  contempt  toward  the  Christian  colleges.  If  the  present 
secularizing  tendency  in  these  state  institutions  went  on,  Christain  education 
would  go  to  the  bottom.    He  also  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  the  enormous 
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funds,  raised  by  the  percentage  on  taxation,  and  likely  to  increase  yet  more, 
would  give  the  Universities  such  overshadowing  advantages  as,  in  effect,  to 
put  unfairly  in  the  shade,  if  not  to  sweep  out  of  existence,  the  denominational 
colleges. 

President  Chapin,  of  Beloit  College,  shared  the  fears  of  the  last  speaker. 
He  had  the  utmost  regard  for  and  confidence  in  the  eminent,  brethren  at  the 
head  of  the  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  State  Universities,  but  it  was  not  certain 
that  sinister  influence  of  one  kind  or  another  might  not  displace  them  within 
a  year.  He  was  clear  that  the  old  fashioned  Christian  college,  founded  and 
maintained  by  private  endowment,  and  which  had  done  such  glorious  work 
for  our  land  and  the  world  for  the  past  800  years,  was  worth  perpetuating,  and 
he  could  not  favor  any  condition  of  things  which  seemed  to  put  them  in  peril. 

At  this  point  Prest.  Chapin  was  interrupted  by  the  limit  set  to  the  discussion 
of  this  important  subject,  and  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
port presented  by  Mr.  Palmer.  The  vote  endorsing  the  sentiments  therein 
expressed  was  unanimous  and  particularly  hearty.  As  a  whole,  though  quite 
too  short,  it  was  a  grand  debate  over  a  question  of  the  very  highest  concern- 
ment, alike  to  the  state  and  to  the  Christian  churches. 


MODERN  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 
ENGLISH  WORDS  INTRODUCED  INTO  FRENCH. 


Alfred  Hennequin,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  Michigan  Military  Academy. 

THE  history  of  the  influence  of  the  French  language  in  England  has,  at 
all  times,  assumed  a  very  great  importance.  If  we  look  back  to  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  we  know,  of  course,  that  the  Norman- French  of 
that  epoch  materially  changed  the  language  then  spoken  in  England.  Since 
then,  the  French  language  has  not  only  been  spoken  in  England,  as  in  most 
other  countries,  in  what  is  usually  styled  the  "high  life";  but  it  has  caused,  in 
all  circles  of  English  society,  the  introduction  of  numerous  French  words  and 
expressions.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  closely  study  a  large  number  of 
words  of  the  present  French  language,  we  also  find  that  the  English  speech 
contributes  daily  to  the  increase  of  the  French  vocabulary.  What  France  did 
in  1066,  England  may  be  said,  in  some  respects,  to  be  doing  now.  It  would 
be  wrong,  however,  to  infer  that  the  English  language  is  dethroning  the 
French,  and  that  the  future  dialect  of  France  is  to  be  broken  English.  It  would 
also  be  wrong  to  believe  that  French  will  become  less  harmonious  through 
the  introduction  of  words  less  euphonic  than  those  derived  from  Latin.  What 
I  really  mean  to  say  is,  that  one  language  must  necessarily  influence  the  other, 
when  two  countries  entertain  such  close  business  and  other  relations  as  France 
and  England.  As  for  the  pronunciation  of  borrowed  words,  when  once  they 
are  introduced  into  the  French  speech,  they  become  French,  and  therefore 
are  pronounced  as  French  words.  In  some  few  instances,  the  English  words 
have  been  introduced  into  French  through  their  pronunciation  only.  The 
French  word  for  frock-coat  is  redingote,  from  the  English  riding-coat.  Again, 
the  termination  ay  in  the  word  tramway,  is  pronounced  e,  thus  making  the 
pronunciation  of  the  word  in  French  tramewe,  i.  e.,  the  nasal  sound  am  ren- 
dered clear  through  the  introduction  of  an  e  mute  and  the  termination  e  in- 
stead of  the  drawling  sound  av.  English  words  also  become  French  by  as 
suming  French  terminations,  implying  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Thus  "  to. 
box"  is,  in  French,  boxer,  and  "a  boxer"  un  boxeur.  Finally,  the  masculine 
or  feminine  gender  is  given  to  English  neuter  words  :  un  waterproof,  mascu- 
line; un  cottage,  masculine;  la  fashion,  feminine  ;  la  boxe,  feminine,  etc. 

I  have,  in  a  former  number  of  the  Weekly,  spoken  of  the  relation  of  En- 
glish to  French,  and  have  demonstrated  how,  through  the  careful  analysis  of 
certain  English  terminations,  an  extensive  French  vocabulary  could  be  ob- 
tained. What  I  now  propose  to  do  is,  in  some  respects,  just  the  reverse.  I 
will,  while  showing  the  modern  influence  of  the  English  tongue  on  the  French, 
point  out  the  relation  of  French  to  English. 

But  would  it  not  be  most  interesting  and  instructive  to  analyse  more  than 
the  mere  words  which  have  passed  from  one  language  into  another  ?  Would 
it  not  be  almost  a  feature  of  the  study  of  history  to  find  out  the  causes  that 
brought  such  and  such  a  word  into  French  ?  For  instance,  why  are  all  the 
French  words  referring  to  sport,  taken  from  English  ?  Merely  because,  what 
is  usually  understood  by  sports  in  England  was  unknown  fifty  years  ago  in 
France.  We  have  now,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  boline- clubs;  and 
even  la  boxe,  so  contrary  to  French  ideas,  is  becoming  somewhat  popular. 
Now,  if  we  put  the  words  aside,  and  only  see  their  influence  on  French  hab- 
its, we  undoubtedly  see  that  Frenchmen  are  gradually  giving  up  their  more 
quiet  games,  such  as  billiards,  etc.,  to  find  pleasure  in  rougher  sports.    In  this, 


however,  like  everything  that  descendants  of  the  Roman  race  do,  the  French 
are  not  long  in  becoming  masters.  Horse-back  racing  had  only  been  intro- 
duced a  few  years  in  France,  when  a  French  horse  won  the  Derby.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  French  people  add  their  natural  vivacity  of  body  and 
mind  to  the  more  clumsy  English  games.  If  we  give  our  attention  to  French 
national  games,  we  find  that  fencing,  for  instance,  is  only  made  an  art  of  in 
France.  Although  fencing  is  an  art  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  very  great  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  it,  chiefly  by  French  masters,  who  excel  those 
of  a1!  other  countries.  This  can  undoubtedly  only  be  attributed  to  the  agility 
and  acknowledged  power  of  rapid  physical  action  possessed  by  this  nation, 
and  to  the  natural  vivacity  and  mental  quickness  of  the  Frenchman.  In  this 
connection,  I  would  say  that,  as  an  athletic  sport,  fencing  ranks  higher  for 
physical  development  than  the  English  national  sports  now  being  introduced 
in  France.  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle  says  :  "According  to  my  judgment,  the  ex- 
ercise of  fencing  tends  to  promote  bodily  health,  and  the  development  of 
athletic  powers.  It  is  likewise  apparent  that  the  attitudes  and  exertions  of 
fencing  are  conducive  to  the  manly  forms  and  muscular  energies  of  the  human 
figure." 

But  I  find  that  I  am  very  far  from  my  subject.  I  do  not  intend  to  treat 
philosophically  the  subject  of  borrowed  words,  but  shall  now  merely  give  a 
list  of  some  of  the  most  important  English  words  introduced  into  French,  and 
in  some  instances,  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  special  cause  which 
brought  about  the  introduction  of  such  words. 

In  some  future  number  of  the  Weekly,  I  propose  to  give  rules  for  the  actual 
creation  of  new  words  in  the  French  language,  and  explain  the  laws  which 
govern  them.  This  subject  is  one  which  deserves,  combined  with  the  study 
of  the  relation  of  English  to  French,  the  greatest  attention  on  the  part  of 
students  of  the  language. 

Bank  note — Used  in  the  same  sense,  but  refering  only  to  the  English  paper 
money.    The  same  in  French  is  billet  de  banque. 

Bar — Same  sense.  French  people,  beginning  to  realize  that  time  is  money, 
have  not  only  lately  introduced  bars  in  France;  but  the  habit  of  waiting,  often, 
one  or  two  hours  over  a  glass  of  beer  in  a  cafe  is  becoming  somewhat  less 
popular. 

Bifteck  \  Is  the  English  beefsteak.  The  rules  of  French  cookery  did  not 
Bistec    /  admit  of  such  a  simple  way  of  preparing  viands.    An  Englishman 

in  France  is  often  called  a  Rosbif  'or  a  Bistec,  implying  that  he  is  fond  of  heavy 

food. 

Book — Term  relating  to  turf.     The  French  word  livre  meaning  book  is 
never  used  in  this  sense. 
Box — A  stall  for  horses. 
Boxe — Feminine  substantive,  boxing. 
Boxer — To  box. 
Boxeur — Boxer. 

Buldog — More  frequently  written  bouledogue,  used  in  the  same  sense  as  En- 
glish.^ 

Cheque       \    game  sense  as  m  English. 
Clergiman  J  B 
Clown — Pronounced  cloon. 
Club  1 

^Cok*^     \  ^ame  sense  as  m  English. 
Coldcreajn  J 

Confort       \   English  words,  of  French  origin,  which  have  re-assumed 
Confortable  J  their  French  orthography. 
Convict  "I 

Cottage  \  English  sense. 
Dandy  J 

Debater — From  the  English  to  debate.    Same  sense. 
Detectif- — From  the  English  detective. 
Derby — English  race -course. 
Drainer—- From  the  English  to  drain. 
Drainage — Formed  from  the  above. 

Far  West — Taken  from  American;  used  only  when  speaking  of  America. 
Fashion       \   Used  in  the  English  sense  when  referring  to  men's  clothing, 

Fashionable  )  or  habits  of  high  life. 

Firlter — From  the  English  t  j  flirt.  An  exclusively  English  habit,  unknown 
to  French  customs. 

Firltalion — Formed  from  the  above  ;  same  meaning. 

Gentleman— Used  to  denote,  not  the  standing,  but  the  ways  of  a  "gentle- 
man." 

Grog — Hot  brandy  and  water.    A  drink  seldom  taken  by  Frenchmen. 
Groom — Same  meaning. 
Handicap — Term  of  racing. 

High-life — Refering  only  to  ihe  English  nobility  and  the  habits  of  the  same. 
Home — Word  expressing  an  idea  unknown  to  the  French  people,  who  prac- 
tically have  no  home. 

Jockey        \    English  sense. 
Jockey-club  j  ° 

Lady — Meaning  a  refined  person,  not  merely  une  dame. 

Milord — Compounded  of  my  lord.    Applying  to  men  of  wealth  ;  in  such 

sentences  as  "riche  comme  un  milord,  rich  as  a  lord. 
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Reporter — Verb  formed  from  the  English  substantive,  reporter. 
Self-government —Used  in  the  same  sense. 
Ska.'ing-rink — English  meaning. 
Speech — English  meaning. 
Stock — English  meaning. 

Stopper — Formed  from  the  English  to  stop.    Same  meaning. 
Tender — English  sense  (referring  to  railways) . 
Tramway— English  word  for  street-car. 
Water-closet ") 

Waterproof  \   £    Hsh  sense> 
Work- house  a 
Yankee  J 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  most  of  the  above  words  are  pronounced 
as  if  they  were  French.  Most  of  them  are  found  in  new  French  diction- 
aries, and  have  one  uniform  plural,  i.  e.,  the  addition  of  s.  It  is  useless  to  add 
that  I  have  only  chosen  a  few  of  the  English  words  of  late  introduced  into 
French. 

Orchard  Lake,  October,  1877. 


Chicago. 


THE  EMPTY  SCHOOL-ROOM. 

GRAY  dust  upon  each  window-sill, 
A  broken  chair; 
The  tarnished  bell  untouched  so  long — 
One  leaf  of  a  familiar  song, — 

Such  marks  of  wear 
As  hearts  with  sad  remembrance  fill. 

Tired,  tired,  I  gaze  on  these  at  last . 

Strangely  it  seems, — 
The  fresh,  young  faces  all  are  fled; 
Some  blithe,  warm  hearts  among  the  dead, 

Numbered.    In  dreams 
Alone,  come  visions  of  the  past. 

With  something  twixt  a  sob  and  sigh 

I  stand  to-day 
Within  this  empty,  dreary-room, 
As  silent  as  the  speechless  tomb, 

And  out,  away 
Beyond  these  walls  brown  meadows  lie. 

Brown  meadows,  where  the  wild  wind  sweeps — 

Chill,  ah !  so  chill ; 
Just  through  the  cobwebbed  window-pane 
I  see  the  graveyard  in  the  rain, 

Still,  ah  !  so  still, 
Each  heart  aweary,  resting,  sleeps. 

O  room  deserted  evermore  ! 

I  love  you  yet. 
And  sky,  that  holdeth  only  gloom, 
Beyond  are  skies,  of  summer-bloom 

Without  regret, 
To  shine  upon  that  Golden  Shore.  L.  M.  S. 


The  South. 


WE  quoted  a  few  weeks  ago  a  portion  of  a  speech  by  Col.  Thomas  Harde- 
man, delivered  at  Macon,  Ga.,  denouncing  all  measures  looking  toward 
the  education  of  the  "unfriendly  blacks."  The  Washington  County  Herald, 
Springfield,  Ky.,  brings  forward  the  following  facts  in  refutation  of  our  impli- 
cation that  the  speech  above  referred  to  "represents  a  widespread  opinion  in 
the  South."  We  are  glad  to  publish  them,  as  our  purpose  is  to  be  not  parti- 
san or  sectional  in  our  discussion  of  educational  matters.  "In  Alabama,  the 
funds  are  equally  divided  between  whites  and  blacks.  The  blacks  have  a 
normal  school,  whilst  the  whites  have  none.  In  Tennessee  the  blacks  enjoy 
equal  school  facilities  with  the  whites,  their  systems  being  equal,  with  such 
modifications  as  profound  statesmanship  would  throw  around  them  to  securely 
[protect  them  in  this  blessed  boon.  Georgia  gives  the  blacks  equal  facilities 
'with  the  whites.  Kentucky,  a  state  that  has  always  been  under  Democratic 
irule,  gives  the  blacks  a  three-months'  school.  True,  the  whites  have  a  five- 
months'  school,  but  the  scattered  condition  <>f  the  blacks  in  Kentucky  will 
not  justify  us  in  giving  them  five-months'  schools.  The  per  capita  of  blacks  is 
not  so  great  as  whites,  but  our  school  law  expressly  says  I  hat  all  school  funds 


derived  from  the  general  government,  through  lands  or  otherwise,  shall  be 
appropriated  to  the  colored  schools  till  their  per  capita  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
whites.  In  centers  of  population,  wherever  the  thing  is  possible,  the  colored 
population  enjoy  equal  facilities  with  the  whites.  The  Louisville  colored 
ichools  are  under  the  same  management,  laws,  and  government  as  the  whites. 
Next  to  the  Female  High  School  building,  the  handsomest  school  building  in 
Louisville  is  the  colored  school  building." 


Education  in  all  the  Southern  States  makes  but  a  slow  and  difficult  progress. 
Great  obstacles  must  be  overcome.  But  the  work  accomplished  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Peabody  Fund  has  been  extensive  and  important.  For 
example,  in  Virginia,  there  were  before  the  war,  properly  speaking,  no  free 
schools.  Last  year,  out  of  482,789  children  of  school  age,  200,067  attended 
school.  The  attendance  in  South  Carolina  increased  from  30,448  in  1870  to 
110,416  in  1875.  Florida  taught  32,371  children  in  1875,  although  she  had 
no  public  schools  until  1868.  Other  states  are  making  commendable  progress. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  recently  held  their 
eleventh  annual  meeting  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  in  New  York  City,  on 
which  occasion  President  Hays  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board. — Harper ' s 
Bazar. 

The  East. 


BOSTON  LETTER— NO.  IV. 

T  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.  have  lately  published  three  books  which  possess  not 
I  .  only  uncommon  literary  merit,  and  a  value  for  all  intelligent  readers, 
but  may  be  selected  and  commended  with  emphasis  to  the  attention  of  teach- 
ers. The  first  is  "  Household  Education,"  by  Harriet  Martineau.  This  is  a 
re-publication,  in  an  elegant  and  convenient  form,  of  a  book  which  first  ap- 
peared in  1848.  It  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  this  great  author's  many  books. 
But  it  is  not  known  as  society  needs  to  know  it,  considering  the  vast  importance 
of  its  contents.  Miss  Martineau  evidently  regards  the  life  we  lead  at  home  as 
the  best  part  of  our  human  existence,  and  that  here  we  gain  our  principal 
schooling.  Not  only  children,  but  parents  and  grand-parents  are  in  process  of 
development  together,  and  from  purely  domestic  sources  should  accumulate 
wisdom,  virtue,  and  strength  as  long  as  they  live.  The  school  is  but  the  sup- 
plement of  home ;  the  teacher  only  the  parent's  helper  for  a  short  time,  and 
within  narrow  limits.  This  is  a  very  comprehensive,  deep,  and  useful  treatise, 
not  so  much  upon  the  teacher's  specialty,  but  upon  what  the  teacher  equally  needs 
to  know  to  make  the  philosophy  of  his  vocation  complete.  Though  not  the 
work  of  a  Christian  believer,  this  book  is  pervaded  by  a  deep  religious  feeling, 
and  bears  testimony,  though  indirect,  in  favor  of  Christ  and  the  Bible  beyond 
what  we  should  expect  from  one  who  found  in  these  but  little  personal  com- 
fort and  no  assurance  of  immortality. 

The  second  of  our  trio  of  books  for  teachers  is  Joseph  Cook's  Biology.  It 
will  be  preserved  as  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  this  cultivated  commu- 
nity, that  men  and  women  of  every  social  and  intellectual  grade  have  so 
thronged  to  hear  the  Monday-noon  discourses  of  this  man.  For  the  past  two 
years  he  has  wielded  an  unprecedented  power  for  good  in  this  city.  No  abler 
defender  of  the  conservative  theology  has  in  these  latter  times  appeared,  and 
no  influence  is  carried  more  widely  on  the  wings  of  the  press  all  over  the  land. 
The  object  of  these  lectures  is  "  to  present  the  results  of  the  freshest  German, 
English,  and  American  scholarship  on  the  more  important  and  difficult  topics 
concerning  the  relation  of  Religion  and  Science." 

The  selected  discourses  which  make  up  the  present  volume  are  those  which 
oppose  the  materialistic  theory  of  evolution.  They  maintain  the  good  old 
philosophy  that  man  has  a  spiritual  and  immortal  nature,  in  opposition  to  the 
dismal  conjectures  of  such  men  as  Spencer,  Huxley,  Strauss,  and  Hackel. 
The  teacher  of  course  is  interested  in  this  grand  debate.  This  interest  Boston 
teachers  have  manifested  as  earnestly  as  any  other  professional  class.  Devot- 
ing their  lives  to  the  education  of  the  mind,  they  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the 
question  whether  this  is  the  exalted  object  of  Christian  belief,  or  the  quiver- 
ings of  subtile  matter,  mere  modes  of  motion ;  for  upon  the  way  we  answer 
this  question  to  ourselves,  much  of  our  enthusiasm  in  our  calling,  and  conse- 
quently much  of  our  success  must  depend.  This  is  a  welcome  volume  to  those 
who  have  enjoyed  the  original  delivery  of  these  addresses,  and  it  must  be 
doubly  welcome  to  those  who  need  this  strong  assistance  and  can  gain  it  only 
from  books.  This,  with  Winchell's  Reconciliation  of  Science  and  Religion, 
both  studied  and  deeply  pondered,  will  furnish  a  thoughtful  man  with  sharp 
weapons  against  the  rampant  infidelity  of  the  day. 
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Our  third  book  for  teachers  is  Miss  Phelps'  Story  of  Avis.  This  is  just  out 
and  is  light  reading  compared  with  the  other  two  books.  But  fully  one  third 
of  a  teacher's  reading,  we  claim,  should  be  light  ;  two  thirds,  rather,  if  it  could 
always  be  such  light  reading  as  this.  Teachers  will  then  have  heavy  duties 
enough  to  make  a  solid  average.  Like  all  Miss  Phelps'  writings,  this  possesses 
great  literary  excellence.  It  is,  moreover,  a  well  planned,  captivating,  and  in- 
structive story.  The  scene  is  in  a  university  town,  and  all  its  dramatis  per- 
sona are  in  some  way  connected  with  a  college  community,  its  hero  being  a 
brilliant  professor,  and  its  heorine  another  brilliant  professor's  daughter. 

Avis  is  a  perfect  woman  nobly  planned,  but  what  of  her  suitor?  He  is  rather 
ignobly  planned,  if  we  may  venture  so  to  think.  Her  character  is  the  consum- 
mate flower  of  culture ;  his  the  rank,  rude  growth  of  the  forest,  transplanted 
to  a  garden,  and  trimmed  to  much  external  comeliness.  She  was  wedded  to 
a  noble  art,  and  should  have  proved  loyal  to  it.  That,  she  sincerely  intended, 
and  in  her  noble  intention  persisted  long  and  admirably,  but  importunity,  an 
audacity  as  sublime  as  Ethan  Allen's  at  Ticonderoga,  the  inevitable  accident, 
an  enlistment,  a  terrible  wound,  and  a  haggard  convalescence  were  his  argu- 
ments by  which  he  broke  her  fine  resolutions  all  to  pieces.  How  the  reader 
wishes  Avis  Dobell  to  explode  these  fallacies  and  stand  true  to  her  lofty  pur- 
pose !  How  he  wises  her  virtuous  NO  to  be  irrevocable ;  at  least  so  far  as  the 
presumptuous  Philip  is  concerned,  who  shocks  her  with  the  superlative  non- 
sense, "  When  a  man  loves  a  woman  as  I  love  you  he  expects  to  be  loved  ;  he 
has  a  right  to  be  ;  he  must  be."  If  the  author  of  this  story  had  made  her  heorine 
stand  firm,  but  gentle  and  beautiful,  would  she  have  put  into  fiction  a  charac- 
ter unnatual,  unwomanly?  Would  she  have  irretrievably  spoiled  her  work? 
Might  she  not  have  made  her  heroine  heroic  in  the  best  sense  of  that  word  ? 
We  do  not  know.  We  dislike  to  think  that  the  best  woman,  doing  her  best  to 
maintain  a  lofty  individuality,  must  come  to  such  a  surrender.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary. Real  life  affords  women,  superior  in  person,  mind,  and  heart,  who 
in  just  such  exigencies  act  as  Avis  did  not.  Fiction,  however,  cannot  afford 
to  be  quite  so  strange  as  truth,  and  this  truly  noble  girl  capitulated  with  com- 
mendable reluctance  and  the  privilege  of  retaining  her  arms.  But  such  a 
privilege  was  purely  imaginary,  and  only  her  early  widow-hood  gave  Avis 
the  opportunity  to  reconsecrate  herself  to  art,  and  we  are  sure  that  no  second 
Ostrander  was  permitted  to  overpower  her  by  the  eloquent  cant  of  which  the 
first  was  a  perfect  master. 

NOTES  BY  THE  WAY. 

KENSINGTON  GRAND  CROSSING — AUSTIN — OAK  PARK — RIVER  FOREST. 

A CORDIAL  greeting  was  given  us  at  Kensington  by  Mr.  B.  Mercer,  the 
teacher  of  the  public  school.  The  school  is  mixed  and  the  work  would 
furnish  ample  employment  for  two  teachers.  The  school-room  is  well  pro- 
vided with  outline  maps,  globes,  charts,  etc.  The  building  is  new  and  the 
site  attractive. 

At  Grand  Crossing  Mr.  Carter  is  principal,  having  under  him  three  assist- 
ants.   The  school  is  well  graded  and  the  order  first-rate. 

Austin  has  a  public  school  of  which  any  town  might  justly  be  proud.  The 
building  is  a  fine  structure — two  stories  and  a  basement.  At  the  head  of  the 
schools  we  find  Prof.  D.  L.  Buzzell,  formerly  of  La  Fayette,  Ind.,  assisted  by 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Zahn,  a  lady  of  fine  accomplishments  ;  Miss  A.  A.  Blackburn  has 
the  grammar  school ;  Mrs.  Helen  B.  Bradshaw,  the  intermediate,  and  Miss  E. 
M.  Haggard  takes  care  of  the  little  ones  in  a  pleasant  basement  room.  This 
is  Miss  Haggard's  fourth  year  in  this  school.  We  have  never  listened  to  abetter 
conducted  recitation  in  reading  in  a  primary  school  than  the  one  we  heard  here. 
The  order  in  going  out  of  the  room  for  recess  in  Mrs.  Bradshaw's  department 
was  excellent.  We  failed  to  see  a  pupil  who  did  not  keep  step.  The  prin- 
cipal gives  instruction  in  vocal  musie  to  the  different  departments  daily.  Onl> 
the  rudiments  of  music  are  taught.  The  apparatus  of  the  school  is  quite  full 
and  in  good  condition.  A  new  air-pump  has  just  been  purchased  of  E.  S.  Ritch- 
ie &  Sons,  of  Boston,  at  a  cost  of  $45.  The  library  is  very  comprehensive  and 
speaks  volumes  for  those  who  have  in  hand  the  shaping  and  direction  of  the 
school  interests  of  Austin.  $500  worth  of  choice  books  in  literature  etc.  will 
be  added  to  this  library  in  a  few  days.  The  high  school-room  is  provided 
with  a  fine  piano.  The  chemical  laboratory  is  having  some  valuable  additions. 
The  building  is  heated  by  steam.  The  last  recitation  we  listened  to  left  a 
good  impression  of  Austin  schools.  We  hope  to  spend  some  time  in  these 
schools  again. 

Oak  Park  has  one  of  the  best  schools  in  Cook  county.  Mr.  B.  L.  Dodge  is 
principal,  assisted  by  Mrs.  H.  B.  Howell,  Misses  Buhre,  Griffith,  Woodruff, 
and  the  Misses  Lewis  of  Blue  Island.    The  rooms  in  the  school  building  are 
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very  pleasant  and  well  arranged.  A  recitation  in  percentage  by  a  class  of 
seventeen  girls  and  boys  under  the  instruction  of  Miss  Buhre  was  unusually 
interesting.  Miss  Mary  A.  Lewis  has  charge  of  the  primary  school.  The  lit- 
tle ones  are  allowed  to  go  home  at  the  afternoon  recess,  which  is  a  wise  plan. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Andrews  should  visit  this  room.  The  adjustable  kindergarten 
table  which  they  have  just  put  into  this  school  is  not  patented.  It  is  an  object- 
lesson  table,  made  so  that  all  the  pupils  can  see  what  is  placed  upon  its  surface; 
this  surface  can  be  placed  at  any  angle  desired.  Go  and  see  it  and  let  all 
primary  school-rooms  have  one.  Miss  Lewis'  sister  teaches  the  branch 
school  at  Ridgeland  and  Avon.  Miss  Griffith  has  a  large  school,  but  some 
rich  work  is  being  done  there  in  the  way  of  discipline,  penmanship,  and 
rhetorical  exercises.  The  pupils  in  Miss  Woodruff's  room  show  much  enthu- 
siasm in  their  reciations.  In  fact,  whenever  we  chanced  to  go  there,  we  found 
order,  quiet,  attention,  scholarship,  and  independence.  It  is  a  great  accom- 
plishment to  be  in  possession  of  modest  self-reliance.  The  teachers  here  are 
paid  good  salaries,  ranging  from  5500  to  $2000  a  year.  The  library  is  good, 
and  the  philosophical  and  the  other  apparatus  the  best  we  have  yet  seen  in 
any  school — -mostly  new.  The  school  has  been  the  recipient  of  many  rich 
gifts  in  the  way  of  pictures,  books,  etc.,  from  friends  of  the  school  living 
here.  Prof.  Dodge  tojk  the  pains  to  make  some  experiments  in  connection 
with  a  very  powerful  battery  which  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess,  it  being 
the  only  one  of  the  kind  yet  made. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  a  short  acquaintance  with  Prof.  Geo.  W.  Wilcox, 
who  is  principal  at  River  Forest.  Misses  Lusk  and  Knapp  are  his  assistants. 
It  being  after  school  hours,  we  did  not  see  their  pupils — but  it  is  reported  that 
much  and  good  service  is  being  faithfully  rendered.  As  a  rule  teachers  are 
being  overworked  by  having  too  many  pupils  to  discipline  and  to  teach.  In- 
dividual training  pays  well.  When  there  are  too  many  scholars,  much  con- 
cert and  general  instruction  must  necessarily  be  given.  The  Educational 
Weekly  or  The  Practical  Teacher  is  in  the  hands  of  nearly  every  teacher 
we  have  met ;  in  fact,  all  read  it,  as  there  is  no  little  amount  of  borrowing 
done.  The  teachers  are  joyful  over  the  election  of  Mr.  Lane  as  County  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools  of  Cook  county.  Subscriptions  during  this  trip  :  for 
the  Weekly,  twenty,  The  Practical  Teacher,  ten.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  a  fair  number  of  the  teachers  we  have  met  on  this  trip  were  already 
subscribers  to  the  Weekly.    We  go  on  toward  Geneva.      A.  H.  Porter. 

Notes. 


LITERARY. — A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  have  published,  in  pamphlet  form,  two 
addresses  relative  to  the  Orphan  Houses  on  Ashley  Down,  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, and  the  other  objects  of  the  Scriptural  knowledge  institution  for  home 
and  abroad,  by  George  Miiller.    The  addresses  were  given  in  Plymouth 

Church,  Brooklyn,  and  are  edited  by  S.  B.  Halliday.  Boys  who  complain 

of  not  being  able  to  find  a  good  "  piece  to  speak  "  should  be  directed  to  buy 
one  of  P.  Garrett  &  Co's  One  Hundred  Choice  Selections  in  poetry  and  prose, 
of  which  No.  14  has  just  been  published.    It  can  be  obtained  by  addressing 

the  publishers  at  708  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  enclosing  30  cents.  

The  chapters  on  Mound- Builders — Indians — Esquimaux,  and  Early  Discov- 
eries of  Different  Nations,  in  Quackenbos'  American  History  for  Schools,  ar% 
the  best  treatment  of  those  subjects  for  common  schools  that  we  have  seen. 
The  illustrations  in  the  first  chapter  are  full  of  instruction.  The  analytical 
reviews  and  outlines  at  the  close  of  chapters  throughout  the  book  are  very  ex 
cellent  features,  especially  in  a  work  designed  for  school  use.  The  publisher! 
aimed  to  surpass  all  rivals  in  the  preparation  of  this  book,  and  it  is  confidently 

claimed  that  they  have  succeeded.  Another  monthly  journal  containing 

selections  for  public  reading  and  declamation  is  the  Baltimore  Elocutionist, 

published  by  Rice,  Benson  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.  at  $1.25  per  year.  

"  Pansy,"  (Mrs.  G.  R.  Alden),  publishes  with  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.  a  new  and 

richly  illustrated  Holiday  book,  entitled,  "Mother's  Boys  and  Girls."  The 

excellent  paper  of  Prof.  L.  S.  Thompson,  on  Drawing,  read  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Educational  Association,  has  been  published  in  pamphlet 
form,  and  may,  we  presume,  be  had  by  addressing  Prof.  Thompson  at  Lafay- 
ette, Ind.    By  the  way,  we  hope  to  present  a  continuation  of  Prof.  Thompson's 

series  of  lessons  in  Dictation  Drawing  soon  in  the  Weekly.  The  Athene- 

um,  published  at  Springfield,  111.,  is  one  of  the  best  of  periodicals  devoted  to 

elocutionary  literature.  The  National  Teachers'  Monthly  has  entered 

upon  its  fourth  year.  Its  publishers  have  made  a  valiant  effort  to  bring  it  be- 
fore the  teachers  of  the  country  as  an  independent  national  journal,  and  have 
not  fully  succeeded.  Their  lack  of  success  in  this  parlicular  is  tacitly  ac- 
knowledged by  them  in  publishing  the  first  number  of  their  fourth  volume 
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under  the  less  pretentious  title  of  Barnes'  Educational  Monthly.  It  could 
scarcely  be  more  than  that  any  way,  and  it  is  better  that  it  should  have  a 
name  suited  to  its  character.    Under  its  present  editorial  management  it  is 

unexcelled  among  the  educational  journals.  The  Advance,  the  leading 

Congregational  paper  of  the  West,  is  now  edited  by  Gen.  Chas.  H.  Howard, 
Dr.  Talmage's  editorial  connection  with  the  paper  having  ceased  two  or  three 
weeks  ago.  Its  vivacity  as  an  independent  literary  and  religious  journal — 
dealing  somewhat,  too,  with  politics — renders  it  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  the  weeklies.  Respecting  the  resignation  of  Supt.  J.  L.  Pickard,  it 
says,  "  We  fear  it  may  be  a  long  while  before  the  city  secures  an- 
other superintendent  in  all  respects  so  conspicuously  fitted  for  the  duties  of 

hat  office — the  most  important  office  in  the  city."  A  striking  indication 

that  the  subject  of  education  is  receiving  more  general  attention  among  the  in- 
telligent classes  is  the  establishment  of  a  new  department  in  the  leading  even- 
ing paper  of  Chicago,  the  Evening  Journal,  devoted  exclusively  to  popular  ed- 
ucation. This  new  department  appears  in  the  Saturday  evening  edition  and  in 
the  weekly  edition,  on  Wednesday.  It  is  edited  by  Prof.  W.  P.  Jones,  of  Evans- 
ton,  a  gentleman  of  long  experience  in  educational  work.  The  first  edition  con- 
tains five  columns  comprising  an  announcement  of  the  new  undertaking,  a  few 
words  to  the  friends  of  the  enterprise,  to  teachers,  to  school-boards,  an  essay 
on  "  Mind  Service,"  a  letter  from  the  State  Superintendent  of  Illinois,  school 
news,  and  official  opinions  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  special  items,  a  few  words  for  exchanges,  and  other  notes  and  para- 
graphs. A  special  subscription  rate  is  made  to  teachers  and  other  educational 
subscribers  of  $1.15  per  annum,  which  is  ten  per  cent  lower  than  the  Weekly 
JournaFs  regular  rates.  We  welcome  this  new  recruit,  and  shall  undoubtedly 
find  it  a  valuable  ally  in  promoting  a  most  worthy  cause. 

General. — The  Russians  are  making  good  progress  in  Europe  and 
Asia  Minor.  Both  Kars  and  Plevna  are  completely  invested.  There  is  a 
legend  among  the  Bulgarians  that  when  the  Turks  first  overran  Bulgaria, 
Plevna  held  out  against  them  for  sixty-six  years.  The  London  Times  re- 
ports experiments  made  at  the  Islington  cattle  market  to  demonstrate  the 

effectiveness  of  dynamite  in  slaughtering  cattle  humanely.  D.  W.  Voorhees 

has  been  appointed  by  Governor  Williams  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  U.  S. 

Senate  caused  by  the  death  of  O.  P.  Morton.  Oakley  Hall  has  returned. 

 Prof.  James  Orton,  the  Humboldt  of  the  present  day,  has  sacrificed  his 

life  to  the  interests  of  scientific  discovery  in  the  Amazon  Valley.  The  tele- 
graph brings  the  intelligence  of  his  death  from  malarial  fever.  Mr.  Welsh 

has  been  confirmed  as  minister  to  England.  Harper's  Bazar  says  that  the 

demand  for  Hebrew  books  is  greater  at  the  present  time  than  at  any  period  of 
Jewish  history.  In  a  Jewish  book  store  in  New  York  no  less  than  twenty 
different  modern  editions  of  the  Talmud  can  be  found,  besides  similar  editions 
of  almost  every  Jewish  work  of  note.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  such 
books  would  be  published  unless  there  was  a  demand  for  them. 

Correspondence. 

WHISPERING  IN  SCHOOL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

I HEARTILY  respond  to  the  suggesstion  of  your  correspondent  "C.  C," 
of  Davenport,  Iowa,  that  the  Weekly  be  made  still  more,  if  possible,  the 
medium  of  practical  hints  and  helps  to  its  readers.  Trusting  that  its  useful- 
ness in  this  direction  is  to  be  extended  rather  than  diminished,  I  offer  these 
in  response  to  his  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  whispering.  The  whole  question 
remarks  resolves  itself  into  the  following  :  Should  whispering  be  prohibited  ? 
If  ball-playing,  talking  aloud,  or  "pull-away"  should  be  prohibited,  then,  also, 
should  whispering,  for  it  is  equally  and  inexcusably  a  disorder,  falling  short  in 
nothing  but  degree. 

Can  it  be  prevented  ?  No  doubt  the  temptations  and  opportunities  are  so 
great  that  its  prevention  is  a  work  of  great  difficulty,  but  its  suppression  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  will  cease  to  be  a  disturbance  is  entirely  practicable. 
As  to  the  means,  let  me  suggest  the  following:  Let  it  be  understood  that 
whispering  is  a  disorder,  dangerous  in  its  tendency,  and  as  much  to  be  guarded 
against  as  any  other,  and  that  its  toleration  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 

Let  the  teacher  be  his  own  monitor.  Let  every  offense  be  noticed  promptly, 
and  if  repeated,  reprimanded.  If  the  pupil  persists,  let  the  teacher  proceed 
to  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  without  showing  any  hesitation  or  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  justice  of  his  course. 

When  a  pupil  is  corrected  for  whispering  or  appearing  to  do  so,  let  there 
be  no  argument  or  bickering  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  for  if  he  is  at  work  and 
attending  to  his  own  business  he  will  not  often  expose  himself  to  the  suspicion 
of  being  disorderly.  A  vigorous  campaign  begun  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  of  the 
first  day  of  school,  will  generally  produce  the  desired  result.  I  should  have 
no  more  hesitancy  in  suspending  a  pupil  for  repeated  violations  of  this  regula- 
tion than  for  any  other  offense  whatever.  H.  M.  E. 

Ovid,  Mich. 


A  NOTE  FROM  PROF.  HENDRICKS. 
To  the  Editor  ok  the  Weekly: 

PARDON  me  for  again  asking  space  for  a  few  words  to  your  readers  through 
the  Weekly,  not  in  reply  to  Prof.  Easterday,  but  as  a  supplement  to  my 
remarks  on  page  235  of  the  Weekly.    I  ask  this  favor  because  what  I  then 
said  has  been  misapprehended,  at  least  by  Prof.  Easterday,  and  therefore  proba- 
bly by  others  of  your  readers. 

Let  me  say  then  distinctly  that  I  have  no  issue  with  Prof.  Easterday  as  to 
the  fact  that  the  deviation  from  the  vertical  is  zero  at  the  commencement  of 
the  descent,  and  that  the  rate  of  deviation  increases  rapidly  as  the  body  de- 
scends.   This  fact  is,  in  reality,  affirmed  in  my  note  on  page  235  ;  for  by  mak- 
ing the  calc  ulations  as  there  suggested  I  find  for  the  deviation,  as  follows  : 
First  Second  .....  .0008988  feet. 

Second  .0062916  feet. 

Third    "   -  -  -  .  .  .  .0170772  feet. 

Fourth  "  (.82  of )  -  -  -  -      .0259007  feet. 


Total  deviation  .0501683  feet. 
The  formula  gives  .050168425,  making  the  agreement  exact  to  six  places 
of  decimals. 

I  will  only  say,  in  conclusion,  that  if  the  results  obtained  from  the  formula 
under  consideration  do  not  agree  with  experiments  properly  conducted,  the 
discrepancy  arises,  not  from  any  misapplication  of  the  formula,  but  from  the 
fact  that  the  formula  assumes  that  terrestrial  projectiles  move  in  parabolas, 
whereas  they  do  in  fact  move  in  ellipses. 

To  determine  whether  the  ellipse  in  which  a  falling  body  moves  while  near 
the  vertex  departs  sensibly  from  a  parabola,  would,  in  consequence  of  the 
large  numbers  involved,  require  a  somewhat  tedious  calculation,  but  involves 
no  other  difficulty.  I  find,  from  a  hasty  calculation,  that  a  falling  body  at  the 
equator  will  describe  an  ellipse  whose  major  axis  =  3969.3226  ms.,  minor  axis 
=  329.7806  ms.,  latus  rectum  =  27.3987  ms.,  and  local  distance  from  vertex  = 
6.8226  ms.;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  this  ellipse,  near  its  ver- 
tex, departs  sensibly  from  a  parabola. 

J.  E.  Hendricks. 

DesMoines,  Iowa,  Nov.  8,  1877. 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 


ANSWERS. 

40.  Since  the  diameter  of  a  circle  forms  the  diagonal  of  the  largest  square 
inscribed  in  a  circle,  and  the  diagonal  of  a  square  divides  it  into  two  triangles 
equal  in  all  respects,  the  diagonal  being  a  hypothenuse  common  to  both,  and 
since  the  square  described  on  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right  angled  triangle  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  other  two  sides,  it  follows  that 
(4X4 

=  the  side  of  the  greatest  square  inscribed  in  a  circle  4  feet  in 

diameter  =2.8-f-  ft. 

Solution  of  problem  given  by  D.  H.  Davison  in  The  Educational  Week- 
ly of  Sept.  20,  page  1 70 : 

(1)    x+y+z=5,    (z)xyz=io.  (i)x2+y2+z2=Joh. 


(5)  x-\- —  =5—  z  by  substituting  this  last  value  of  y  in  (1)  and  transpos- 


ing  2. 

(6) 

(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 

(«) 
(12) 


.  20  x  ,  100      _  ,   „  ,  ,_, 

-|- —  -|-        =25  —  \Oz-\-z2  by  squaring  (5). 


100 

x2z2 


xz 

=  25 

IOO 

x~z2 


9    I      IOO    ,  9 

x~z~ 


—  l02-|-z2  —  x2  — —  by  transposing  (6). 

2 

by  squaring  (4). 

70-J-,  by  substituting  last  value  of y2  in  (3). 


  =70i — x- — z2,  by  transposing  (9). 

x2z2 

7oi—  x2—  z2=2$  — 1024-22  —  x2—  —  by  comparing  (7)  and  (10). 


(13) 


454-  —  222-f-  i02-|-£?=o  by  collecting  and  transposing  (11). 

23  —  522  —  22J2  — 10=0  by  reducing,  changing  signs,  etc.,  in  (12). 
-3  _532  _  22|3  _  io  (Z  +2.5 
^+2.522 


-IS*'2 
-7-5*! 


-7-52-4- 


-I8f2 


—42—10 
—42—10 

Hence  —2.5=  one  of  the  values  of  2. 

Completing  the  square  of  22—7.52—4  gives  the  other  values  of  z,  viz.: 
+8  or  -f 

The  values  of  x  and  y  may  be  found  by  the  same  course  of  reasoning  used 
in  finding  the  values  of  2 ;  whence,  x,  y,  2  each  appear  to  have  the  same  com- 
parative values,  that  is  x  =    -j— 8 — 2^  or  —  l- 

y  =    +8— 2i  or  — I 
2  =    +8-2|  or  -|  H.  B.  A. 
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Iowa. 


rl^HE  Burlington  Hawkey e  has  this  very  seasonable  advice  to  parents  : — 
"  Let  the  tender  infant  among  its  first  lessons  be  taught  that  honor  and 
integrity  are  not  simply  things  to  be  admired  and  emulated,  but  they  are  char- 
acteristics that  every  one  does  and  must  posses.  That  they  must  be  honest 
because  it  is  right  and  proper  to  be  honest,  whatever  the  consequences 
may  be  to  them  individually,  that  their  integrity  is  to  be  prized  more 
highly  than  wealth  or  fame  ;  and  let  these  lessons  be  repeated,  and  again  reit- 
erated day  by  day,  week  by  week,  year  by  year,  by  example  as  well  as  by  pre- 
cept, by  the  faithful  observances  of  every  promise  made  the  child ;  and  let  it 
be  applied  to  their  thoughts  and  words  as  well  as  their  deeds,  and  the  number 
of  defaulters,  of  embezzlers,  and  absconding  officials  will  be  materially  reduced. 
This  is  a  work  that  parents  only  can  do.  It  is  most  effectually  begun  before 
the  child  reaches  an  age  to  leave  its  home  for  the  public  school,  where  the  ed- 
ucation it  will  receive  will  be  far  too  strictly  limited  to  the  intellect.  The 
moral  nature  of  the  child  is  subject  among  its  playmates  to  a  multitude  of  de- 
faming influences  which  cm  only  be  corrected  and  counteracted  by  patient  and 
persistent  effort  at  the  fireside.  If  it  is  neglected  there,  what  wonder  that  in 
later  years  some  stress  of  difficulty,  some  peculiar  and  subtle  form  of  temptation 
shall  undermine  the  weaker  spot,  the  tower  of  respectability  and  influence  that 
is  built  upon  the  sands  of  expediency,  and  in  its  crashing  dissolution  many 

innocent  are  whelmed  in  irremediable  ruin."  Mr.  W.  P.  Todd  is  principal 

of  the  public  schools  of  Boone.  The  enrollment  for  the  fall  term  up  to  Oct. 
22  was  615.  The  fourth  annual  oratorical  contest  of  the  Iowa  State  Col- 
legiate Association  was  held  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Thursday  evening,  Nov.  I. 
The  orations  were  of  a  high  grade  and  reflected  credit  upon  the  ten  colleges 
represented.  The  judges  were  Hon.  Buren  R.  Sherman,  of  Des  Moines,  Sam- 
uel Clark,  of  the  Keokuk  Gate  City,  and  D.  S.  Tappan,  of  Mt.  Pleasant.  The 
decision  of  the  judges  awarded  the  honor  of  representing  the  state  at  the  inter- 
state contest  to  be  held  at  St.  Louis  next  May,  to  James  G.  Eberhart,  of  Cor- 
nell College,  who  spoke  upon  the  subject  of  "  Dante."  The  second  honor  was 
given  to  William  D.  Evans,  of  the  State  University,  who  spoke  upon  the  sub- 
ject, «'  The  American  Democracy." 


Illinois. 


PERSONAL. 

HENRY  C.  COX,  the  principal  of  the  Farmington  schools,  is  conducting 
an  educational  department  in  The  Farmington  News.    The  number 
that  has  reached  us  is  full  of  good  things — just  such  things  as  should  be  said 

to  the  public.  Samuel  W.  Paisley  has  been  obliged  to  give  up  his  work  in 

the  Normal  School,  on  account  of  an  unexpected  relapse,  and  left  for  North 
Carolina.  His  work  has  been  h'ghly  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  In  his 
withdrawal  from  the  ranks  a  gap  is  left  that  cannot  be  filled  easily.  "  Died — 
At  the  residence  of  Jacob  Wiford,  Esq.,  in  Hoopeston,  on  Saturday,  at  11 
o'clock  P.  M.,  of  typhoid  fever,  Miss  Fannie  E.  Wiford.  Miss  Wiford  had 
been  engaged  in  the  public  schools  of  Hoopeston  for  about  four  years,  and 
was  so  engaged  until  a  week  before  her  death.  With  a  character  above  re- 
proach, and  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  she  entered  into  the  labors  of  her  call- 
ing with  great  earnestness,  and  enjoyed  the  love  of  all  under  her  instructions, 
and  the  highest  esteem  of  all  who  knew  her." — Danville  News.  The  pub- 
lic schools  of  Hoopeston,  under  the  superintendency  of  Prof.  T.  B.  Bird,  are 
in  a  flourishing  condition.    He  has  the  aid  of  five  faithful  and  competent  as 

sistants— all  ladies.  The  Governor  has  appointed  the  Rev.  Fred  H.  Wines 

Commissioner  to  represent  the  state  of  Illinois  in  the  International  Prison 
Congress  to  be  held  at  Stockholm,  Sweden.  Dr.  Gregory  and  Prof.  Mor- 
row have  been  invited  to  deliver  addresses  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 


State  Dairymen's  Association  at  Elgin,  December  10  to  12,  and  they  will 

doubtless  accept.  Dr.  Sewall  recently  delivered  his  lecture  on  "  Sand"  to 

a  Denver  audience.    The  papers  are  very  warm  in  their  expressions  of  praise. 

 Gov.  Cullom  and  Dr.  Wines  visited  the  Illinois  Normal  school  last  week. 

Both  addressed  the  students.  The  Governor  is  an  old  friend  of  the  school, 
having  voted  supplies  for  its  support  when  it  was  almost  political  death  in  his 
own  county  to  do  it.  As  speaker  of  the  House,  three  years  ago,  he  was  of  in- 
valuable assistance  to  the  friends  of  education.  At  the  coming  meeting  of  the 
State  Association,  let  the  teachers  of  the  state  make  his  personal  acquaintance. 
They  will  find  him  a  genial,  warm-hearted  gentleman,  who  sympathizes  with 
them  in  their  work,  and  who  realizes  the  full  import  of  the  term,  "an  educated 
constituency."  Dr.  Wines,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities, 
will  always  receive  a  cordial  welcome.  His  talks  to  the  students  are  full  of 
suggestiveness.  Few  men  possess  his  art  of  putting  things  in  clear  and  con- 
cise terms.  From  the  fact  that  his  labors  are  chiefly  with  those  who  are  physi- 
cally and  morally  deformed,  he  sees  the  obverse  side  of  the  educational  prob- 
lem, and  his  conclusions  are  worth  the  careful  consideration  of  every  person 
who  is  interested  in  the  work  of  public  education. 

We  have  not  received  election  news  from  many  counties  as  yet,  but  hope  to 
be  able  to  present  a  complete  list  of  the  newly  elected  superintendents  in  an 

early  issue.  Mr.  Paddock  is  elected  to  the  superintendency  in  Kankakee 

county  and  Supt.  Robert  Brand  is  reelected  in  Jo  Daviess.  McLean  county 

reelects  Supt.  W.  H.  Smith.  This  is  a  cause  for  congratulation  to  all  the  friends 
of  popular  education  in  his  county.  He  is  a  teacher  of  marked  skill  and  un- 
derstands, as  few  men  do,  the  relations  which  education  bears  to  the  material 
and  other  interests  of  the  people.  Moreover,  he  has  a  rare  faculty  of  telling  the 
people  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  he  devotes  a  fair  share  of  time  to  the  building 
up  of  a  healthy  public  sentiment  on  school  questions.  In  addition  to  these  qual- 
ties  he  is  a  keen  and  active  business  man  and  has  saved  to  his  county  by 
judicious  management  enough  money,  by  actual  count,  to  pay  his  salary  for 

half  his  term  of  office.  Champaign  county  defeats  Supt.  S.  L.  Wilson,  the 

present  incumbent.  His  successful  competitor  is  Mrs.  C.  E.  Lamed.  We 
know  nothing  of  this  lady's  qualifications  for  the  office.  She  must  have 
peculiar  funess  to  follow  successiully  the  administration  of  Mr.  Wilson.  The 
schools  of  Champai  n  county  are  in  an  excellent  condition.  The  Industrial 
University,  the  exceptionally  good  schools  in  Champaign,  under  Mr.  Lan- 
ning,  and  in  Urbana,  under  Mr.  Hays,  and  the  township  high  school  at  Tolo- 
no,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Palmer,  and  other  schools  in  the  villages  of  the  county, 
have  afforded  Mr.  Wilson  a  good  supply  of  material  from  which  to  select  his 
teachers.  The  Normal  School  also  has  a  large  representation  in  the  county. 
The  summer  institutes  have  been  attended  by  large  numbers  of  enthusiastic 
ladies  and  gentlemen  and  we  question  if  there  are  three  other  counties  in  the 
state  where  there  is  more  esprint  de  corps.  It  will  be  a  cause  of  unfeigned 
regret  if  this  high  standard  shall  be  lowered.  Of  this  there  is  probably  little 
hazard,  although,  as  has  been  stated,  we  cannot  speak  advisedly.  Woodford 
county  reelects  Supt.  J.  E.  Lamb.  He  has  the  exceptional  honor  of  being 
the  only  man  upon  his  ticket  who  was  elected.  He  is  a  public  school  man 
in  every  sense  of  the  term.  A  successful  teacher,  having  fitted  himself  by  a 
Normal-School  training,  and  an  enthusiastic  worker,  he  has  in  the  short  time 
that  he  has  had  charge  of  the  schools,  having  been  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy, 
done  much  to  improve  their  efficiency.  We  look  hopefully  toward  Woodford. 
There  is  great  room  for  improvement,  and,  we  are  confident  that  Mr.  Lamb 
is  the  man  for  the  occasion.  He  has  efficient  allies  in  various  parts  of  the 
county,  notably  at  El  Paso  and  Minonk  Peoria  county  defeats  Miss  White- 
side, the  present  incumbent,  and  elects  Mr.  J.  E.  Pillsbury.  Mr.  Pillsbury 
has  had  charge  of  the  Second  Ward  schools  for  many  years.  He  is  an  ener- 
getic man,  and  doubtless  will  make  a  good  superintendent.  The  schools  of 
the  county  are  in  an  excellent  condition.  Miss  Whiteside  has  worked  with 
unsurpassed  faithfulness.  Upon  the  bluff  is  a  tall  man  who  is  doing  grand 
things  for  the  schools.  His  name  is  familiar  to  educators  east  and  west.  The 
young  people  who  enter  the  County  Normal  School  go  from  its  halls  filled 
with  a  spirit  of  devotion  to  their  work  if  they  catch  the  animus  of  its  principal. 

 Supt.  Tombaugh,  of  Livingston  county ,  is  reelected.  DeKalb  county  elects 

S.  L.  Graham,  of  Malta.  H.  P.  Hall,  the  present  superintendent,  was  not  a 
candidate.  Effingham  county  reelects  Supt.  Scott.  He  is  a  school  man,  hav- 
ing spent  several  terms  at  the  Illinois  Normal  School,  and  having  taught  with 
decided  success.  Piatt  county  elects  Miss  Mary  I.  Reed.  Bureau  county  re- 
elects Supt.  Miller.  He  has  been  tried  and  is  known  to  be  well-fitted  for  the 
position.  Marshall  county  reelects  Supt.  Edwards  by  a  large  majority.  Ford 
county  elects  Mr.  Armstrong.  He  was  for  some  time  a  student  of  The  Illinois 
Wesleyan  University  at  Bloomington.  Whiteside  county  elects  Mr.  Loomis  to 
succeed  Supt.  Crary.  Mr.  Crary  was  not  a  candidate.  Rock  Island  county  re- 
elects Supt  Sturgeon,  and  Henry  county  performs  the  same  kindly  office  fi  r 
Supt  Barge.  Mrs.  Taylor  is  reelected  in  Alexander  county,  Supt.  Kerr  in 
Iroquois,  and  Supt.  Guy  in  Vermilion.  Mc  Henry  probably  reelects  Supt. 
Nickle,  while  Kane  returns  a  majority  for  Supt.  Mann. 


Educational  News. 


CALIFORNIA. — The  meeting  of  the  State  Educational  Convention  Oct. 
25  was  attended  by  about  230  members.  State  Supt.  Carr  delivered  the 
opening  address,  which  was  highly  spoken  of  by  the  press  of  San  Francisco. 
He  gave  the  following  statistics  :  "The  present  school  population  of  Califor- 
nia, or  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  17,  is  200.067  ;  the 
number  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  135,335,  with  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  89,539.  The  present  number  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  is  3,167; 
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1,184  men,  1,983  women.  The  total  income  for  school  purposes  from  all 
sources  during  the  past  year  was  $3,612, 163. 32  ;  the  total  expenditures,  $2,- 
749,729.46.  The  valuation  of  school  property  is  $5,933,243  64.  The  total 
annual  expediture  in  the  United  States  for  public  schools,  in  1875,  was  $81,- 
932,954.  The  total  valuation  of  school  property,  $173,833,545."  Mrs. 
Jeanne  C.  Carr,  Deputy  State  Supt.,  also  read  an  address,  on  "Education  at 
the  Centennial,"  which  Mr.  John  Swett  characterized  as  "the  most  graphic 
and  interesting  paper  he  had  ever  heard  read  before  a  teachers'  convention."  A 
resolution  was  adopted  favoring  the  introduction  of  sewing  for  girls  into  the 
primary,  grammar,  and  ungraded  country  schools  taught  by  women,  so  far  as 
it  may  be  made  available  as  a  means  of  education,  and  not  as  a  trade,  the 
women,  as  a  rule  voting  in  the  negative.    The  following  was  also  adopted : 

"Resolved,  That  our  present  state  course  of  study,  as  applied  to  country 
schools,  is  defective  in  that  it  requires  too  many  things  to  be  taught  children 
in  the  primary  grade,  that  would  be  better  learned,  and  without  effort,  when 
age  shall  have  matured  the  child's  mind."  The  following  was  adopted  "by 
an  immense  majority,  and  without  debate." 

"Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  some  of  the  text-books 
prescribed  by  law  for  use  in  public  schools  are  entirely  inadequate  to  meet 
the  wants  for  which  they  are  designed,  and  that  we,  as  school  officers  and 
teachers,  earnestly  desire  a  change."  A.  L.  Mann  was  elected  President 
for  the  coming  year.  A  resolution  was  adopted  urging  upon  the  Legislature 
the  organization  of  a  kindergarten  in  connection  with  the  State  Normal 
School  at  San  Jose.  We  are  indebted  for  the  above  facts  to  one  of  the  two 
excellent  educational  journals  now  published  in  that';  state. —  The  Pacific 
School  and  Home  Journal.  Respecting  the  Convention  the  other  of  these 
journals,  Fitzgerala's  Home  Newspaper,  has  this  to  say : 

"Though  the  State  Teachers'  Association  had  a  somewhat  stormy  session,  one 
thing  was  developed  by  the  outcome  of  the  discussions,  namely,  that  the  dif- 
ferences between  educators  in  California,  when  reduced  to  clear  and  definite 
statement,  are  not  so  great  as  many  imagine.  Leaving  out  of  view  past  irri- 
tations and  personal  feeling,  there  is  no  reason  why  all  the  laborers  in  the 
'educational  field  should  not  work  together." 

Henry  N.  Bolander,  present  Superintendent  of  San  Francisco  public  schools, 

will  enter  upon  his  duties  as  principal  of  the  Bush  Street  School  Nov.  21.  

Plans  for  a  new  Girl's  High  School  building  have  been  adopted  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  board  in  this  city  recently  had  a  warm  discussion  of  the  relative 
merits  of  Appleton's  and  Johnson's  Cyclopedias.  L.  D  Smith,  late  prin- 
cipal of  the  Springfield,  O.,  High  School,  has  become  first  assistant  of  the  Los 

Angeles  High  School.  Three  ladies  were  elected  to  the  office  of  county 

Superintendent  at  the  late  election. 

Colorado. — Miss  Addie  Sewall,  daughter  of  Prest.  Sewall,  conducts  the 
reading  exercises'of  the  Normal  Department  at  the  State  University. 

Illinois. — At  Leland,  Misses  Hughs,  Hurd,  and  Squires,  school  teachers, 
went  to  the  polls  on  election  day  and  demanded  the  right  to  vote  for  county 
superintendent,  contending  that  if  a  woman  is  intelligent  enough  and  has  a 
right  to  be  superintendent,  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  express  a  choice  in  the 
matter.    The  judges  refused  to  receive  their  votes,  and  they  withdrew  under 

protest.  The  following  county  superintendents  were  elected  last  week : 

Kendall  county,  C.  Duffy;  Morgan  county,  Higgins  ;  Rock  Island  county,  M. 
M.  Sturgeon  ;  Will  county,  Joseph  F.  Perry ;  Peoria  county,  J.  E.  Pillsbury ; 
Putnam  county,  J.  H.  Seaton ;  Vermilion  county,  C.  V.  Guy  ;  Kankakee 
county,  C.  Paddock ;  Lee  county,  a  tie  between  A.  D.  Sanborn  and  J.  Preston, 
each  receiving  1,915  votes;  Grundy  county,  John  Higby  ;  Macon  county,  John 
Trainer  ;  McDonough  county,  H.  A.  Maxwell ;  Champaign  county,  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Larned ;  Ogle  county, — Ray ;  St.  Clair  county,  James  P.  Slade ;  Dupage 

county,  Dr.  Haggard.  Mr.  Darling,  of  Lockport,  says  that  40  teachers  have 

gone  out  from  his  school  during  his  term  of  service  there,  and  making  a  mod- 
erate estimate  of  their  services  of  $200  per  year,  they  would  increase  the  an- 
nual income  of  the  place  $8,000.  These  persons,  without  any  educational 
training,  are  of  that  class  who  would  have  earned  little  or  nothing  had  they 
not  been  teachers.  This  getting  an  education  is  certainly  a  paying  investment. 
 A  letter  from  a  correspondent  at  Collinsville  to  the  Edwardsvil'e  Repub- 
lican says  :  "  I  learn  that  the  colored  children  have  entered  our  city  schools 
and  trouble  is  brewing." 

INDIANA. — Supt.  A.  C.  Goodwin,  of  Clark  county,  has  our  thanks  for  a  copy 
of  his  Monthly  Report  blanks.  It  is  one  of  the  most  complete  things  of  the  kind 
we  ever  saw.  By  looking  over  this,  he  learns  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
different  classes,  the  length  of  each  recitation,  the  number  of  times  the  class 
recites,  the  progress  made  by  each  class  during  the  month ;  and  by  carrying 
out  the  totals,  he  knows  the  number  of  children  in  the  different  branches,  the 
number  of  recitations  daily  in  each  branch,  the  time  devoted  to  each  branch, 
and,  finally,  adding  the  totals,  he  ascertains  the  whole  number  of  classes,  the 
whole  number  of  recitations,  and  the  entire  time  consumed  in  hearing  all  of 
the  recitations.  By  adding  the  first,  second,  etc.,  columns  separately,  the  time 
spent  with  each  grade  may  be  found  out.  The  public  schools  of  Indianap- 
olis are  favored  in  having  a  devoted  and  scholarly  superintendent  in  charge 
of  them.  Unusual  attention  is  given  to  methods  of  instruction  in  the  lower 
grades.  A  course  in  grammar  has  been  published  for  these  schools  alone, 
the  C  Grammar  Grade  and  the  B  Grammar  Grade  having  each  a  manual. 

Massachusetts. — Dr.  Emily  Metcalf,  of  Waltham,  graduate  of  Boston 
University  School  of  Medicine,  has  been  elected  to  the  position  of  Visiting  Physi- 
cian and  Lecturer  on  Care  of  Health  at  Lasell  Seminary,  Auburndale. 

MARYLAND. — The  Maryland  School  Journal  has  revived  under  the  in- 
spiration of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  in  which 
that  body  pledges  its  cooperation  and  influence  in  making  it  successful.  Prof. 
Charles  G.  Edwards  will  assist  the  editor,  M.  A.  Newell,  giving  his  attention 
especially  to  subjects  in  which  city  teachers  are  particularly  interested.  We 


welcome  this  excellent  journal  again  to  our  list  of  exchanges  A  scientific 

survey  of  the  state  is  in  progress,  having  special  reference  to  geological  and 
biological  features.  The  work  is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mary- 
land Academy  of  Science,  of  which  Professor  Phillip  R.  Uhler  is  president. 
Having  accompanied  some  of  the  Hayden  expeditions,  Prof.  Uhler  is  especial- 
ly fitted  for  the  conduct  of  this  survey.  In  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
survey,  and  by  means  of  funds  contributed  by  the  members  of  the  Academy 
in  addition  to  the  sum  devoted  from  its  income,  collectors  have  been  set  at 
work  throughout  the  state,  and  representative  specimens  of  its  animals,  vege- 
tables, and  minerals  have  been  obtained  for  a  museum  The  fauna  and  flora 
of  Maryland  are  said  to  embrace  a  great  majority  of  all  the  species  this  side  of 

the  Mississippi.  The  Mayor  of  Baltimore  has  been  authorized  by  the  City 

Council  to  appoint  a  commission  of  five  citizens  to  ascertain  whether  the 
school  system  now  in  operation  presents  defects,  and,  if  this  be  the  case,  how 
they  may  be  remedied. 

Michigan. — In  the  high  school  department  at  Cassopolis,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  H.  C.  Rankin,  there  are  55  pupils  enrolled  ;  of  these,  29  are 
studying  Latin  (16  Caesar,  4  Cicero,  and  9  beginning),  14  French,  5  Greek, 
and  7  German.  This  is  remarkable  for  a  school  in  a  town  of  so  small  a  popu- 
lation. 

Nebraska  — The  State  University  opened  Oct.  2  with  150  sutdents  in  at- 
tendance. The  late  repairs  have  considerably  improved  the  appearance  of 
the  building. 

Ohio. — Supt.  A.  J.  Rickoff,  of  Cleveland,  has,  at  the  request  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  submitted  an  analysis  of  the  majority  and  minority  re- 
ports of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Board  on  the  Course  of  Study,  appending 
some  observ.uions  in  regard  to  the  studies  of  common  schools.  The  whole  is 
published  in  the  Cleveland  Leader,  from  which  we  make  the  following  sketch  : 
Mr.  Rickoff  approves  of  the  introduction  of  book-keeping  in  the  High  Schools, 
and  that  botany,  zoology,  physiology,  and  astronomy  be  taught  by  lectures, 
not  more  than  one  lecture  of  the  kind  being  required  per  week,  thus  giving  to 
each  subject  altogether  not  more  than  eight  to  ten  lessons.  He  also  favors 
the  earlier  introduction  of  some  of  the  business  rules,  such  as  percentage,  in- 
terest etc.  to  some  extent,  but  disparages  the  introduction  of  discount,  partial 
payments,  and  averaging  of  accounts  at  the  age  of  twelve  and  thirteen  years. 
He  concurs  with  the  recommendation  that  botany  be  dropped  from  the  course 
of  the  D  grammar  grade,  rather  because  he  finds  difficulty  in  having  it  taught 
well  than  because  it  is  not  useful.  It  is  now  his  practice,  and  he  favors  the 
adoption  of  the  rule  by  the  Board,  to  make  the  promotions  from  grade  to 
grade  semi-annual  instead  of  annual.  Respecting  the  introduction  of  physics 
into  the  Grammar  school  course  he  says  :  "If  it  be  meant  only  that  the  teacher 
shall  set  apart  a  regular  time  for  the  explanation  of  the  simplest  laws  of  me- 
chanics, of  the  use  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer  and  the  causes  of  their 
rise  and  fall,  of  the  means  by  which  the  current  is  excited  whereby  intelligence 
is  carried  from  house  to  house,  city  to  city  and  around  the  world  ;  if  we  mean 
this  kind  of  instruction  by  the  study  of  what  is  called  'physics'  in  the  Gram 
mar  school  course,  then  certainly  it  is  to  be  welcomed  even  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  study  of  the  topography  of  Siberia  or  any  other  now  obscure  quarter  of 
the  globe,  because  it  may  at  some  future  time  become  the  theater  of  war  or 
the  object  of  diplomacy  ;  it  is  to  be  welcomed  certainly,  even  if  it  must  be  to 
the  exclusion  of  partial  payments,  averages  of  accounts,  allegations,  permuta- 
tions, etc.,  etc.,  which  are  now  commonly  called  sacred  only  because  they  are 
covered  by  the  mantle  of  the  common  school  arithmetic.  If  I  had  my  way  I  would 
restrict  the  study  of  arithmetic  in  the  common  schools  to  those  topics  which  the 
fathers  of  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  studied  at  school,  and  thought 
themselves  fortunate  to  reach.  I  would  not  carry  little  children  into  those 
abstruse  rules  which  were  then  reserved  to  the  college  curriculum."  Mr. 
Rickoff  also  recommends  the  continuance,  to  some  extent,  of  arithmetic, gram- 
mar, and  geography  in  the  High  Schools.  He  favors  the  establishment  of  a 
technical  school,  or  at  least  that  a  "technical  course"  be  introduced  into  the 
High  Schools,  and  vigorously  handles  certain  other  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  respecting  reading,  spelling,  etc. 

Kansas. — A  sensible  move  has  been  made  by  S.  A.  Felter,  editor,  and 
Geo.  VV.  Martin,  publisher,  of  Topeka,  in  bringing  out  the  Educational  Cal- 
endar, a  very  neat  folio  sheet  for  teachers  and  parents.  It  is  to  be  published 
monthly  at  twenty-five  cents  a  year  for  subscription.  The  first  number  is  full 
of  good  reading;  if  succeeding  numbers  are  equally  interesting  and  valuable, 
it  will  not  be  long  before  half  the  teachers  in  the  state  will  send  in  their  quar- 
ter-dollars. We  are  indebted  to  this  first  number  for  the  following  :  Twenty- 
eight  teachers  are  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  Topeka,  and  $16,000  is 

paid  each   ye.ar   in  salaries.  Prof.  Mudge  has  shipped  eight  tons  of 

vertebrates  from  the  plains  of  Kansas  to  Yale  in  the  last  four  years  ;  the  freight 
alone  on  the  fossils  amounted  to  one  thousand  dollars.  The  formal  dedica- 
tion of  the  completed  Kansas  University  building  w  11  take  placeon  the  22d  inst. 

Wisconsin. — A  wise  action  taken  by  the  superintendent  and  teachers  of  Ken- 
osha gave  election  day  to  the  schools,  and  the  day  after  Thanksgiving  will  pro- 
bably be  taken  as  a  holiday  instead.  Supt.  Isham  eports  to  the  Whitewater 

Register  that  the  schools  in  Walworth  county  are  in  "fine  working  order,  with- 
out exception."  He  specially  compliments  the  management  and  support  of 
the  village  schools,  mentioning  particularly  Whitewater,  Delavan,  Sharon,  and 
East  Troy.    Elkhorn,  Geneva,  and  Delavan  are  working  under  the  new  Free 

High  School  Law.  A  committee  of  citizens  visited  the  Eagle-Summit 

school  by  special  invitation  and  reported  very  favorably  of  its  management  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Cory.  Mr.  Cory  has  a  normal  class  consisting  of  those  who  expect 
sooner  or  later  to  engage  in  teaching.  His  long  connection  with  the  White- 
water Normal  School  has  given  him  a  good  preparation  for  such  work.  M 

S.  Frawley  and  A.  R.  Ames  were  both  reelected  county  superintendents  by 
large  majorities  in  Dane  county  Good ! 
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Musical  Department. 

MUSICAL  TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

THE  subject  of  teaching  vocal  music  in  public  schools  having  demanded  so 
much  attention  within  the  last  few  years,  and  it  having  been  introduced 
as  a  regular  study  into  the  curriculum  of  nearly  rll  our  best  school  systems, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  book-makers  and  publishers  have  turned  their  attention  to 
this  department,  and,  as  a  consequence,  are  annually  flooding  the  country 
with  musical  text-books  for  day  schools.  While  a  very  few  books  have  been 
issued  that  can  lay  any  proper  claim  to  suitability  for  such  purpose,  the  vast 
majority  seem  to  have  been  prepared  with  no  other  end  in  view  than,  like  the 
Yankee's  razors,  "to  sell;"  the  persons  issuing  them  undoubtedly  presuming 
upon  the  ignorance  of  the  public  in  regard  to  the  wants  of  this  department, 
and  depending  for  success  upon  the  jingle  and  tinsel  of  the  trashy  composi- 
tions,— which  often  seem  quite  pretty  at  first  to  the  musically  uncultured 
ear> — with  which  their  books  are  literally  filled.  Others  seem  to  have  been 
published  for  the  special  glorification  of  the  author  and  his  immediate  friends, 
as  we  find  all  the  songs  are  written  by  only  a  few  persons,  most  of  whom 
were  never  heard  of  before  outside  of  their  own  immediate  vicinity,  and, 
judging  from  their  compositions,  we  humbly  hope  may  never  be  heard  from 
again.  Other  books  seem  to  have  been  prepared  in  some  very  peculiar  man- 
ner as  to  the  gradation  of  the  music.  We  have  sometimes  thought  that  prob- 
ably the  compilers,  having  collected  their  material  together,  have  thrown  it  into 
a  wheel  of  fortune,  and  thence  drawn  it  and  placed  it  in  their  graded  (?)  read- 
ers in  the  order  in  which  it  came  from  the  wheel;  for  we  find  in  books  in- 
tended for  the  youngest  primary  grades,  songs  embracing  nearly  two  octaves  in 
compass,  difficult  modulations,  two,  three,  and  often  four  parts,  etc.;  while  in  books 
for  higher  grades,  little  baby  songs  are  introduced  that  could  be  used  in  young- 
est grades  on  y,  if  at  all.  In  many  of  these  books  no  attention  seems  to  have 
been  given  to  the  sentiments  expressed  either  by  the  music  or  the  words. 
For  instance,  in  a  book  just  published  we  find  such  words  as  these  : 

"The  frogs  are  jumping  in  the  pond, 

Chug,  chug,  chug,  chug,  chug,  chug, 
The  boys  stand  looking  just  beyond, 
Chug,  chug,  chug,  chug,  chug,  chug." 

"I  wish  I  was  a  little  frog, 

Chug,  chug,  chug,  chug,  chug,  chug, 
And  jumping  off  a  slipp'ry  log, 

Chug,  chug,  chug,  chug,  chug,  chug." 

We  agree  with  the  author  and  wish  he  were  a  frog,  and  that  he  had  taken 
his  last  jump.    In  another  place  in  the  same  book  we  find  the  following  : 

"Once  there  were  three  wand'ring  Jews, 

Once  there  were  three  wand'ring  Jews ; 
Wan-wan-wan-dring,-dring,-dring, 
Wan-wan-wan-dring,dring,-dring, 

Once  there  were  three  wand'ring  Jews. 

"The  first  one's  name  was  Abraham, 

The  first  one's  name  was  Abraham, 
A-bra-bra-ham,-ham,-ham, 
A-bra-bra-ham,-ham,-ham, 

The  first  one's  name  was  Abraham-" 

Without  taking  the  space  to  present  all  the  remaining  stanzas  of  this  ex- 
quisite production,  we  will  give  only  the  leading  line  of  each,  and  the  reader 
may  repeat  the  syllables  as  above: 

"The  second  one's  name  was  Isaac, 
I-I-I-saac,-saac,-saac,  etc. 

"The  third  one's  name  was  Jacob, 
Ja-Ja-Ja-cob,-cob,-cob,  etc. 

"The  first  one  he  said  he,  he,  he,  etc. 
"The  second  one  lie  said  hi,  hi,  hi,  etc. 
"The  third  one  he  said  ho,  ho,  ho,  etc. 
"Then  they  all  said  he,  hi,  ho,  etc." 
In  another  book  we  find  such  an  arrangement  of  words  as  the  following: 
"Oh,  Mary  had  a  little  lamb;  its  fleece  was  white  as  snow, 

Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  freedom, 
And  everywhere  that  Mary  went  the  lamb  was  sure  to  go, 
Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  freedom." 

Probably  it  was  quite  pleasant  for  Mary,  if  she  were  in  the  least  patriotic. 
But  we  would  appeal  to  the  good  sense  of  educators,  and  ask,  are  such 
things  conducive  of  any  good  thing?  It  may  be  argued  that  they  furnish 
amusement  to  children.  Well,  suppose  they  do,  are  there  not  other  songs 
that  will  furnish  just  as  much  amusement,  and  yet  are  not  silly?  Children 


will  too  soon  in  other  ways  learn  enough  frivolity  without  our  taking  up  the 
time  that  should  be  given  to  proper  instruction,  in  permitting  the  use  of  such 
songs.  No  wonder  that  some  sensible  persons  should  be  opposed  to  music 
being  taught  in  public  schools,  if  such  songs  constitute  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion. We  would  heartily  join  their  ranks  and  say  banish  it,  if  nothing  better 
can  be  accomplished.  But  there  is  music  that  will  ennoble  while  it  interests 
and  amuses,  and  text-books  that  are  valuable,  and  of  these  matters  we  shall 
take  occasion  to  speak  at  a  future  time. 


Practical  Hints  and  Exercises. 

CHAPTERS  IN  SCHOOL  ECONOMY. 
III.  ORGANIZATION. 
President  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

TEMPORARY  CLASSIFICATION.  The  confidence  of  the  pupils  having 
been  gained  by  methods  heretolore  suggested,  the  teacher  may  next 
proceed  to  the  work  of  temporary  classification.  In  country  schools  this  is  an 
undertaking  of  some  difficulty,  especially  with  young  and  inexperienced  in- 
structors. Too  frequently  no  records  of  the  previous  classification  will  have 
been  left  by  the  former  teacher.  Whenever  such  a  registration  can  be  found, 
however,  it  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  making  up  the  classes  for  the  new 
term.  By  refering  to  it,  and  calling  the  names  of  the  pupils,  the  teacher  can 
soon  determine  the  previous  classification  and  work  of  such  as  may  be  p.  esent 
on  the  first  day  of  school.  Taking  the  list  of  each  class,  beginning  with  the 
higher,  he  can,  in  a  few  minutes,  run  through  it,  ascertain  by  questioning  the 
pupils  a  little  about  how  far  they  have  advanced,  and  at  once  assign  some 
work  with  which  they  may  be  occupied  while  he  takes  up  a  second  class, 
and  so  on,  down  to  the  primaries.  These  latter  he  may  engage  in  a  short 
reading  lesson,  first  ascertaining  by  judicious  questioning  precisely  what 
they  are  and  what  they  are  not  able  to  do.  This  having  been  accomplished,  the 
little  ones  may  be  allowed  to  take  a  recess,  while  the  teacher  can  retrace  his 
steps  and  conduct  a  short  reading  lesson  with  each  of  the  other  classes.  In 
a  similar  manner  brief  lessons  may  be  heard  in  each  of  the  branches  pur- 
sued by  the  other  classes  with  a  view,  especially,  of  ascertaining  the  exact 
proficiency  of  the  pupils  in  the  studies  in  which  they  may  have  heretofore 
engaged. 

1 1.  Another  Method.  But  in  case  no  class  records  are  to  be  found,  it  will 
be  found  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  adopt  a  different  plan.  He  must,  in  that 
case,  ascertain  the  previous  classification  by  questioning  the  pupils  themselves; 
or  he  may  begin  the  work  by  requesting  all  who  belong  to  the  Fourth  or  Fifth 
Reader  class,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  take  their  places  on  the  recitation  seat. 
He  may  then  enroll  their  names  and  allow  them  to  read  a  few  passages,  giv- 
ing such  directions  about  the  preparation  of  the  succeeding  lesson  as  may 
seem  to  be  proper.  The  different  reader-classes  may  be  called  and  treated  in 
a  similar  way.  The  classes  in  arithmetic,  geography,  etc.,  may  also  be  thus 
brought  out,  questioned  briefly,  and  assigned  some  work  for  the  following  day. 
In  this  manner  some  near  approach  may  be  made  to  the  previous  classification, 
which  will  temporarily  answer  the  purpose  of  the  teacher  in  ascertaining  for 
himself  the  actual  standing  of  each  pupil  in  the  several  studies,  with  a  view 
to  a  re  classification  if  necessaay.  At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  suggest  that 
the  teacher  should  reserve  the  right  to  change  the  classification  of  any  pupil 
or  even  of  the  whole  school,  if  on  caretul  examination  he  shall  deem  it  advis- 
able to  do  so.  The  main  object  of  these  temporary  arraigements  is  to  afford  an 
opportttnity  for  the  teacher  to  examine  the  school.  This  he  will  accomplish 
under  cover  of  the  daily  recitations,  care  being  taken  to  keep  a  suitable  rec- 
ord of  each  pupil's  work  in  the  class  exercises.  These  exercises  may  be 
made  to  reaoh  forward  or  backward  over  the  ground  at  present  occupied 
by  the  class.  The  teacher  may  make  them  the  occasion  of  a  review  to  test 
the  previous  knowledge,  or  of  an  advance  to  de'ermine  the  power  of  the  pupils. 
In  short  he  should  make  his  daily  recitations  the  means  of  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  his  school  with  a  view  to  such  modifications  of  the  classification 
as  the  actual  needs  of  his  pupils  may  demand. 

12.  Other  methods  of  classification.  The  foregoing  plans  have  been  sug 
gested  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  arousing  the  prejudices  of  both  parents 
and  children  by  making  innovations  or  introducing  sudden  changes  into 
a  school  while  the  teacher  is  a  stranger  in  the  district.  There  is  nothing 
concerning  which  pupils,  both  large  and  small,  are  more  sensitive  than  th  is 
matter  of  classification.  Hence  such  changes  as  may  be  necessary  should  be 
effected  only  after  the  most  careful  examination  into  the  needs  of  each  pupil, 
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and  until  the  teacher  has  had  time  enough  to  establish  himself  in  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  school.  There  may  be  cases  in  which  other  methods 
of  procedure  would  be  allowable.  If  the  sentiment  of  the  district  be  intelli- 
gent, if  there  be  a  generous  appreciation  of  the  advanced  ideas  of  modem  ed- 
ucation, and  if  the  reputation  of  the  teacher  be  such  as  at  once  to  inspire  con- 
fidence, then  a  direct  and  thorough  examination  of  the  school  for  the  purpose 
of  clasification  may  be  entered  upon,  without  the  intervention  of  any  of  the 
temporary  expedients  that  have  been  herein  suggested.  For  young  teachers, 
however,  the  preceeding  plans,  or  some  modifications  of  them,  will  be  far 
more  safe  and  expedient.  They  are  less  tedious.  They  give  the  pupils  steady 
employment  at  once.  They  give  the  school  the  form  and  appearance  of  or- 
ganization, and  cause  the  pupils  to  rest  contentedly  under  an  orderly  succes- 
sion of  events  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  instead  of  making  them  restive 
under  the  suspense  of  a  more  formal  examination  which  threatens  to  disturb 
their  class  relations.  As  this  subject  of  classification  in  the  country  schools 
is  a  vitally  important  one,  much  remains  yet  to  be  said  upon  it,  and  its  further 
discussion  must  be  deferred  to  another  paper. 


TEACHING  SPELLING. 


P1 


iROF.  T.  J.  LEE,  of  Loxa,  Illinois,  has  published  in  the  Charleston  Con. 
j  rier  some  good  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  spelling.  The  following 
method  of  teaching  is  recommended  by  him  : 

Let  the  pupil,  long  before  he  studies  grammar,  and  afterward  too  if  necessa- 
ry, be  required  regularly  to  fill  the  blackboard  or  slate  or  a  page  of  blank  pa- 
per (the  blackboard  is  the  best  and  is  open  to  inspection  by  all)  with  his  own 
thoughts  on  some  simple  subject  then  given  him,  and  change  the  subject  at 
every  such  lesson.  Then  examine  his  work  and  have  him  make  all  needful 
corrections,  explaining  to  him  why  they  are  to  be  made.  In  this  way  he  w  ill 
soon  lay  before  you  for  correction  all  the  words  he  knows,  and  be  adding 
thereto  at  every  succeeding  exercise.  You  will  find  him  making  the  same 
mistakes  over  and  over  again.  Be  patient ;  these  are  the  very  words  he  needs 
to  have  corrected.  In  this  way,  too,  he  will  see  the  necesssity  of  spelling  the 
same  words  differently,  according  to  their  relations  to  one  another,  and  a  curi- 
osity, (which  is  the  principle  of  the  desire  of  all  knowledge,)  to  learn  gram- 
mar will  be  formed,  without  a  knowledge  of  which  the  best  memory  spellers 
fail  when  putting  pen  to  paper.  Do  not  require  or  expect  too  much  at  first ; 
the  exercise  will  grow  as  the  ideas  expand. 

With  more  advanced  pupils,  the  same  results  can  be  had  by  requiring  them 
to  write  essays  on  paper,  taking  care  to  have  them  original.  After  the  essays 
have  been  corrected,  require  each  pupil  to  expose  all  his  mistakes,  stating  the 
rules,  if  any,  for  correction,  in  presence  of  the  whole  school,  that  all  may  be 
mutually  benefited  by  one  another's  blunders. 

The  practical  results  of  this  plan  I  have  found  to  be  commensurate  with 
the  theory,  some  of  which  are  the  following  . 

1.  The  learning  to  spell  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  language  used,  and 
the  circle  of  language  increases  with  each  effort  to  spel  . 

2.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  first,  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  labor  has  its  immediate  reward  in  such  a  way  as  to  prompt 
to  renewed  interest  and  action. 

3.  The  mind  is  impelled  from  day  to  day  to  healthful  action,  and  in  a  way 
that  leads  to  useful  ready  knowledge.    It  is  an  excellent  mental  drill. 

4.  It  utilizes  the  sense  of  sight  and  associates  the  appearance  of  the  word 
with  the  notion  in  the  mind. 

5.  It  trains  the  muscles  through  the  eye  to  form  the  letters,  and  is  a  great 
aid  to  pen  anship. 

6.  It  works  on  the  pride  of  the  pupil;  he  sees  himself  as  others  see  him, 
and  cultivates  a  habit  of  going  to  his  dictionary  when  he  wishes  to  use  a  word 
about  whose  orthography  he  is  doubtful. 

7.  It  is  a  good  drill  in  pronunciation  and  reading,  because  the  pupil  know- 
ing what  force  he  intends  each  word  to  have,  will  take  such  pains  to  read  his 
exercise  as  will  make  his  reading  the  best  possible  for  him. 


A  GOOD  SUGGESTION. 


THE  editors  ask  for  "short  articles  on  practical  subjects"  from  teachers. 
That  is  just  what  we  want  — what  we  need.  Many  teachers  are  eminent- 
ly successful  in  teaching  one  or  two  subjects,  while  in  all  others  they  are  only 
common-place.  By  an  interchange  of  methods  all  may  improve.  Teachers 
of  many  years'  experience  will  as  gladly  hail  a  helpful  suggestion  as  those  who 
are  just  initiated  into  their  first  term's  work. 


I,  myself,  feel  the  need  of  help,  and  will  ask  for  it  by  throwing  out  a  few 
suggestions  which  may  be  of  use  to  some  one  else. 

When  I  entered  the  school  where  I  now  am,  one  year  ago,  I  found  one 
arithmetic  class  of  boys  and  girls  who  said  thi  y  had  "been  to  fractions." 

I  gave  them  for  the  first  lesson  ten  examples  in  multiplication  in  their  book. 
The  result  was  a  charming  unanimity  of  answers.  For  the  next  lesson,  I  gave 
ten  examples  on  the  board.  What  a  contrast !  In  a  class  of  nine,  only  two  had 
the  same  result  !    Here  was  a  field  for  labor. 

By  the  way,  the  manner  of  reciting  is  an  important  item  in  school  work.  I 
call  for  every  member  of  the  class,  who  has  the  first  example,  to  rise.  One 
is  called  upon  to  read  the  example  correctly  with  the  result.  All  who  agree 
with  that  sit  down.  Those  who  have  different  results,  or  criticisms  upon  the 
reading,  remain  standing.  The  pupils  still  standing  are  called  upon  until  all 
are  seated.  It  is  then  decided  what  is  the  correct  result  and  those  who  have 
it  mark  that  example  10.  There  may  be  some  who  have  worked  faithfully 
but  have  made  mistakes.  It  is  not  wise  to  mark  them  zero,  but  proportion  the 
mark  to  the  degree  of  success. 

Go  through  with  e  ch  example  in  the  same  way,  and  when  the  recitation 
is  ended  call  upon  each  pupil  for  his  average,  which  should  be  transferred  to 
the  class-book.  If  there  is  time  after  this,  work  upon  the  board  or  upon  slates 
may  be  given.  After  school  or  at  recess  the  lesson  for  the  following  day  is 
put  upon  the  board,  and  they  continue  this  work  until  there  is  a  tolerable  as- 
surance that  the  members  of  the  class  will  agree  in  their  results. 

But  if  I  take  my  class  farther,  1  shall  overstep  the  boundary  of  a  "short 
article."  Therefore  with  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  The  Practical 
Teacher,  I  say,  farewell.  E.  T. 


ANALYTICAL  REVIEW.* 


THE  following  are  given  a<  specimens  of  analytical  reviews  that  may  be 
used  with  advantage  by  teachers  of  any  subject.  Let  one  of  the 
class  place  the  abstract  on  the  blackboard,  and  the  different  topics  be  assigned 
in  turn  to  differe  it  pupils  exiled  on  promiscuously, — each  to  tell  all  he  knows 
about  his  topic  without  being  questioned. 


The  Western  Continent. 
Names    Why  so  called. 
Posi  1  ION. 
Size. 

Divisions. 

1.  Natural. 

2.  Political. 

V.  Natural  Features. 
VI.  Animals. 

1.  Extinct  species. 

2.  Existing  species. 

a.  Wild. 

b.  Domestic. 
Discovery. 

1.  By  Norsemen. 

a.  Greenland. 

b.  Vinland. 

2.  By  Columbus. 

a.  Circumstances. 

b.  Contemporary  events  and 
rulers. 


I. 
11. 

in 

IV. 


VII. 


Ill 


Natives  0/ America. 
Mound- Builders. 

1.  Remains. 

a.  Specimens  of  art. 

b.  Mounds  ;  earthworks. 

c.  Fortifications. 

2.  Inference  as  to  their  attainments, 

etc. 
Indians. 

1.  Principal  families. 

2.  Personal  appearance. 

3.  Characteristics. 

4.  Dress  ;  painting  ;  tattooing. 

5.  Food. 

6.  Life;  wigwams. 

7.  Weapons;  canoes. 

8.  Government. 

9.  Early  training. 

10.  Wars  ;  torturing  captives. 

11.  Languages;  writing. 

12.  Religion. 

13.  Modes  of  burial. 

.  Esquimaux.  Description. 


*From  Quackenbos's  American  History  for  Schools.    D.  Applelon  &  Co. 


QUESTIONS  SUGGESTED  BY  A  VISITING  TOUR. 

SHOULD  tiie  teacher  talk  very  loud  ? 
2.  Should  a  pupil  be  deprived  of  a  whole  recess  for  a  minor  offense  ? 

3.  Should  we  keep  pupils  after  school  to  learn  lessons,  etc.  ? 

4.  How  miy  we  best  secure  good  order  in  going  down  stairs  ? 

5.  How  many  pupils  should  be  in  charge  of  one  teacher,  in  particular,  the 
primary  department  ? 

6.  How  can  we  get  pupils  to  take  better  care  of  their  books  and  slates  ? 

7.  How  can  we  best  secure  visits  Irom  the  parents  ? 

8.  Why  not  keep  the  same  teacher  in  the  same  school,  promoting  him  as 
you  do  the  pupils  that  he  may  be  with  the  class  until  they  leave  school  ? 

9.  Is  it  well  to  have  a  Roll  of  Dishonor  ? 

10.  Is  a  very  slow  movement  in  order  to  secure  quiet  to  be  recommended  ? 

11.  Should  the  principal  of  school  teach  regularly  in  lower  department? 

12.  Should  pupils  act  as  teachers? 

13.  Is  not  a  two-hour  session  without  a  recess  too  long  ? 

14.  Is  it  well  to  give  a  half-day  holiday  for  excellence  in  school  ? 

15.  Should  examination  papers  be  preserved? 

16  Why  do  we  find  so  much  school  apparatus  out  of  order,  and  yet  not 
very  old  ? 

17.  Why  are  school  libraries  so  much  neglected — even  those  books  on  hand 
not  used  ? 
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OFFICIAL  DECISIONS. 

FROM  HON.  S.  M.  ETTER,  SUPT.  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION,  ILLINOIS. 

IN  Fairfield,  Wayne  county,  in  one  of  the  public  schools,  a  lad  over  fourteen 
years  of  age  failed  through  negligence,  or  some  other  cause,  to  learn  and 
recite  a  certain  grammar  lesson  as  required  by  the  teacher.  For  such  failure 
the  teacher  ordered  his  punishment  or  expulsion.  The  teacher  ordered  him 
to  pull  off  his  coat  and  be  whipped.  The  lad  objected  and  was  expelled. 
The  whole  controversy  is  centered  in  the  demand  made  for  the  boy  to  pull 
off  his  coat.  The  matter  having  been  referred  to  Mr.  Etter,  he  writes  as  fol- 
lows to  the  Wayne  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  : 

"The  law  will  not  sustain  a  teacher  in  so  barbarous  an  act  as  compelling  a 
pupil  to  take  off  his  coat  to  be  whipped  for  failing  to  learn  a  lesson.  Such  an 
act  would  subject  the  teacher  to  prosecution,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
court  in  the  state  that  would  not  impose  a  fine  upon  him.  The  Supreme 
Court  decided  in  the  case  of  Henry  Rolison  vs.  Francis  Post,  vol.  79,  page 
567,  that  pupils  cannot  be  expelled  or  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  the  school 
for  any  cause  except  that  named  in  the  law,  which  is  incorrigibly  bad  conduct, 
and  then  only  when  all  other  means  have  failed.  The  Supreme  Court  also 
sustained  the  lower  courts  in  imposing  a  fine  on  the  directors  and  principal 
of  the  school  for  expelling  Miss  Post  for  refusing  to  study  book-keeping. 
Teachers  undoubtedly  have  the  right  to  inflict  a  reasonable  punishment  for 
bad  conduct,  but  they  have  no  right,  either  morally  or  legally,  to  inflict  an 
inhuman  or  barbarous  whipping  upon  the  offender.  In  my  opinion  any 
teacher  that  cannot  create  an  interest  in  his  pupils  on  the  side  of  good  order 
and  good  lessons  without  resorting  to  s.  ch  means  is  not  fit  for  the  school-room, 
and  the  sooner  a  district  dispenses  with  his  services  the  better.  The  country 
is  full  of  excellent  teachers  unable  to  find  situations,  and  it  is  too  bad  to 
supply  the  schools  with  inefficient  persons.  Children  have  rights  and  the 
people  have  rights,  but  many  teachers  ignore  all  these.  Teachers  are  em- 
ployed for  a  certain  kind  of  work,  subject  to  their  employers.  They  should 
not  forget  this.  I  have  written  you  thus  fully  because  I  am  confident  our 
schools  can  be  managed  without  resorting  to  any  kind  of  inhuman  punish- 
ment." 

A  village  lying  remote  from  a  school  house,  and  without  school  privileges, 
can  a  new  district  be  formed  now,  by  petitioning  the  Board  of  Trustees  ?  If  it 
cannot  be  formed  now,  can  we  have  the  benefit  of  the  school  fund  if  a  school 
is  sustained  this  winter  ? 

Ans. — I.  New  districts  can  only  be  formed  at  the  regular  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  on  the  first  Monday  of  April  and  October.  They  cannot 
grant  the  prayer  of  a  petition  for  a  new  district  at  any  other  time. 

2.  The  benefit  of  the  public  fund  for  the  support  of  a  school  can  only  be 
secured  through  the  director,  of  your  district.  They  have  the  power  by  law 
to  establish  a  school  in  your  village  and  pay  the  teacher ;  if  you  can  establish 
your  own  school  no  portion  of  the  fund  can  be  paid  for  its  support. 

Are  women  entitled  to  vote  at  a  school  election  ? 

Ans. — The  statute  nowhere  confers  upon  women  the  right  of  suffrage.  They 
can  hold  school  offices  but  cannot  vote. 


There  is  not  a  school  in  California  from  the  University  down  which  is  not 
confessedly  imperfect.  There  is  not  a  teacher  in  any  of  these  schools  who 
does  not  constantly  aim  at  improvement.  Teachers  anticipated  almost  every 
valid  complaint  that  has  been  made  against  them,  and  while  impatient  grumb- 
lers are  indulging  in  their  vague  denunciations,  these  practical  educators  are 
surely  feeling  their  way  toward  the  surest  methods  of  securing  the  reforms 
that  are  desirable  and  possible.  Educators  themselves  are  to  lead  in  educa- 
tional reform.  The  common  sense  of  the  people  will  assign  to  them  this  duty 
and  sustain  them  in  the  faithful  performance  of  it.  No  assailant  of  our  edu- 
cational work  should  be  listened  to  with  any  patience  who  does  not  tell  us 
definitely  what  it  is  that  does  not  suit  him,  and  what  are  the  changes  he  wants. 
There  has  been  enough  of  buncombizing  already.  Let  us  have  a  little  sin- 
cerity and  common  sense  by  way  of  a  change ! — Fitzgerald's  Homt  News- 
paper. 


Publishers'  Department. 

BACK  NUMBERS  of  the  Weekly,  from  one  to  twenty  inclusive,  will  be  furnished  for 
five  cents  each.  All  published  since  No.  20,  ten  cents  each.  Any  who  have  extra  cop- 
ies of  2i,  31,  32,  40,  or  41  will  confer  a  favor  on  us  by  returning  them.  We  will  extend  their 
subscription  one  week  lor  each  copy  so  returned. 

If  notice  is  sent  us  of  a  missing  number  immediately  on  receipt  of  the  next  number,  we 
will  mail  it  free.    Always  give  the  number  of  the  paper,  not  the  date. 

In  ordering  a  change  in  the  address  ol  your  paper,  always  give  the  postoffice  and  state 
from  which  you  wish  the  address  changed. 

After  Jan.  1,  1878,  our  clubbing  rates  will  be  $2.25  for  five  subscribers,  and  £2.00  for  ten 
or  more.    For  six  months,  #1.35  and  $1.20. 
Price  of  the  Weekly  from  now  until  January  1,  fifteen  cents. 

—Read  the  new  advertisement  of  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.  The  book  they 
advertise  possesses  all  the  merit  attributed  to  it  by  the  testimonials. 


— We  are  under  obligations  to  our  numerous  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  material  service  which  they  are  rendering  us  in  extending  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Weekly,  and  for  the  words  of  encouragement  and  congratula- 
tion which  we  receive  from  them.  We  are  greatly  aided  by  these  things  ;  only 
keep  faithfully  at  work,  friends,  and  you  shall  see  the  result  of  our  combined 
effort  in  a  decided  increase  of  the  amount  of  professional  reading  done  by 
teachers.    We  are  aiming  high,  and  have  only  begun  our  career  as  yet. 

— A  few  weeks  ago  we  announced  in  this  column  that  we  could  furnish  a 
copy  of  ZelFs  Encyclopedia  or  Duyckinck's  Cyclopedia  of  American  Litera- 
ture, new,  at  forty  per  cent  discount.  Several  responses  came  in  due  time,  and 
inquiries  as  to  price,  number  of  volumes,  etc.,  were  promptly  answered  ;  but 
strange  to  say,  no  one  has  yet  ordered  either  of  the  works  named.  We  make 
the  offer  again,  and  if  any  reader  is  desirous  of  purchasing  one  of  the  works, 
we  can  assure  him  that  he  will  never  have  a  better  opportunity.  We  will  fur- 
nish the  works  in  any  style  of  binding,  or  any  number  of  volumes. 

— The  Practical  Teacher  is  meeting  with  great  favor  in  all  portions  of 
the  country.  Subscribers  to  the  Weekly  can  do  a  valuable  service  to  "  the 
cause  "  by  aiding  us  in  extending  the  circulation  of  the  Teacher.  We  feel 
encouraged  by  the  testimonials  received  of  its  acceptability,  but  we  shall  en- 
deavor, as  with  the  Weekly,  to  make  each  succeeding  number  better  than  its 
predecessor.    The  following  are  samples  of  the  letters  we  have  received  : 

It  is  a  capital  periodical,  and  fills  a  long-felt  want. — Pontiac,  Mich..,  Bill 
Poster. 

It  is  worth  ten  times  its  cost  to  any  teacher,  and  not  one  should  be  without 
it. —  The  Independent. 

The  first  number  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  subscription  to  any  teacher  who 
may  have  the  good  of  his  or  her  school  at  heart. — -Birmingham,  Mich.,  Post. 

The  Practical  Teacher  is  at  hand  and  I  must  praise  it.  Neat  and  pure 
and  "  crisp  looking,"  it  does  all  concerned  but  simple  justice,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted with  it. — Mary  P.  Colburn,  So.  Boston,  Mass. 

I  hail  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  school  publications  the  appearance  of 
such  papers  as  The  Practical  Teacher,  and  The  Primary  Teacher  just 
now  starting  up  in  New  England  I  wish  them  abundant  success,  and  shall 
help  to  increase  their  lists  of  subscription  wherever  and  whenever  I  can. — 
Prin.  J.  M.  Crow,  Elmwood,  111. 

Its  appearance  and  contents  are  in  keeping,  being  both  of  the  best.  I  never 
before  saw  so  good  and  handsome  an  educational  monthly  ;  and  when  its  price 
is  considered  I  think  people  must  look  twice  at  the  "  $1.00  a  year,"  lest  their 
eyes  deceive  them.  It  provides  so  largely  for  its  cost  that  it  must  and  will  be 
eagerly  taken — and  widely. — S.  P.  Bartlett,  South  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

The  first  number  of  The  Practical  Teacher  has  made  its  appearance, 
and  after  a  careful  examination  we  are  ready  to  give  it  unqualified  endorse- 
ment. As  an  instructor  and  also  a  medium  for  literary  and  scientific  com- 
munications, it  represents  the  best  talent  and  culture  of  the  day. — New  Brit- 
ain Record,  Conn. 


I  took  it  for  three  months  and  was  very  much  pleased  with  it. — W.  P.  Mc- 
Donald, Downey,  California. 

I  find  much  food  for  thought  as  well  as  much  valuable  information  for 
teachers  in  all  the  departments. — R.  S.  Powell,  North  View,  Va. 

We  all  like  the  Weekly,  and  I  feel  sure  that  my  teachers  will  not  be  with- 
out it  hereafter. — W.  W.  Wylie,  Lyons,  la. 

I  find  the  Weekly  becoming  more  and  more  welcome. — Supt.  Wm.  Jen- 
kins, Mendota,  111. 

I  am  already  subscriber  to  the  Weekly  which  I  would  not  do  without  for 
double  the  amount  it  costs. — Angie  F.  Park,  Eldon,  la. 

I  like  the  Weekly  very  much.  I  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it.  Every 
teacher  in  the  state  ought  to  take  it. — Prin.  J.  V.  Stone,  Kenney,  111. 

If  the  best  can  become  better,  The  Educational  Weekly,  the  best  educa- 
tional journal  I  have  ever  seen,  is  better  every  week. — Prin.  Geo.  W.  Mason, 
Lewisburg,  Ark. 

The  Educational  Weekly,  is  one  of  the  best  educational  papers  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  well  and  ably  conducted,  and  treats  living  subjects  with- 
out fear  or  favor. —  The  Educational  Monthly. 

I  am  looking  to  the  Practical  Teacher's  advent  as  a  prosperous  ven- 
ture,— just  what  is  needed  by  the  teachers — covering  a  wide  field,  and  certainly 
providing  a  great  deal  for  its  subscription  price.  — Miss  S.  P.  Bartlett,  South 
Dartmouth,  Mass. 

The  Educational  Weekly,  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  for 
the  last  ten  months,  has  grown  steadily  in  my  appreciation  from  the  first. 
It  is  one  of  the  very  best  educational  journals  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
and  is  unsurpassed  by  any  its  interest  and  value  to  our  Michigan  teachers. — 
H.  S.  Tarbell.  Supt.  Public  Instruction,  Michigan, 

Please  send  me  the  first  number  of  The  Practical  Teacher.  I  take 
The  Educational  Weekly  and  like  it  more  and  more  every  week.  It  is 
growing  better  or  I  am  becoming  more  appreciative.  When  the  enterprise 
was  first  talked  of,  I  thought  a  good  educational  weekly  would  be  well  sus- 
tained. I  am  glad  that  the  facts  justify  the  prediction.  — G.  L.  Jacobs,  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  Iowa. 

In  our  school  some  of  the  teachers  agreed  to  subscribe  for  different  journals 
and  exchange.  We  did  so,  but  all  like  the  Weekly  best.  The  articles 
are  just  what  the  majority  of  teachers  want.  They  express  our  feelings.  So 
pleased  are  we  with  the  reading  matter,  that  we  have  selections  from  it  at  the 
lunch  table. — Mrs.  M.  J.  Carusi,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Primers  of  History,  etc. 
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raphy;  Classical  Geography;  Outline  Maps;  AppU  ton's 
Hand  Atlas  of  Ancient  Geography  (new). 
T~")f"Q  wi  n  cr  Krusi's  Inventive  and  Free-Hand  ;  Kast- 
l^Id.  W1I1£J.  ner's  Textile  Designs  ;  Morse's  Mechani- 
cal. 

Leading  Text-Books  in  all  Departments  of  Study.  Cata- 
logues free. 

C.  E.  LANE,  M.  W.  HAZEN, 

11;  State  St.,  Chicago,  111.      7.2  Hawley  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

HELD  ON  6r  COMPANY, 
w3  NEW  YORK, 

Publish  the  following  new  and  attractive  School  Books  : 
Olnev's  Arithmetics, 

(A  full  Common  School  Course  in  two  books 

Olney's  Algebras  and  Higher  Mathematics, 

Patterson's  Spellers, 

Canon's  New  Geographies, 

Shaw's  English  Literature, 

Lossing's  Outline  of  U.  S.  History, 

Hooker's  New  Physiology, 

Alden's  Science  of  Government, 

Haven's  and  Wayland1  s  Intellectual  and  Mora 

Philosophies, 
Keetei's  French  Course,  &*c. 

Introductory  prices  greatly  reduced.    For  terms  address 
WESTERN  AGENCY  OF  SHELDON  &  COMPANY, 
117  State  Street,  Chicago,  111.  [ph] 
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GILDERSLEE  VE'S 


ATIN 


S 


ERIES. 


B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  Ph.  D.  (Gottingen,)  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Greek  in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore, 
and  late  Professor  in  the  University  of  Virginia. 


Latin  Primer,  65  cts. 

Latin  Grammar,  95  cts. 
Latin  Reader,  70  cts. 

Latin  Exercise -Book,  70  cts. 


This  series  of  Latin  books  has  been  winning  for  itself  re- 
markable favor  from  the  best  classical  teachers  of  the  coun- 
try, and  is  strongly  commended  by  eminent  linguists  of 
both  Europe  and  America. 

Specimen  copies  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduc- 
tion, will  be  forwarded  upon  receipt  of  the  above  prices. 

Address  the 

University  Publishing  Co., 

19  Murray  Street,  New  York. 
For  sale  by  HADLEY  BROS.  &  CO., 
[hr]  63  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 


PUBLISHERS. 


SCIENCE  OF  ELOCUTION, 

By  S.  S.  HAMILL,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Elocution  and  English  Literature,  Illinois 
College,  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 

NEW  YORK:      NELSON  &  PHILLIPS 

The  only  work  trom  which,  without  the  aid  of  the  living 
teacher,  a  pleasing  and  impressive  delivery  may  be  acquired. 


T  JNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

(f  iq  MURRA  Y  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 

— PUBLISH — 

Maury's  Geographies, 

Holmes'  Readers,  History,  and  Grammars. 
Venable's  Arithmetics,  Algebra,  and  Geometry. 
Gildersleeve's  Latin  Series. 
Johnston  &  Browne's  English  Literature. 
DeVere's  French  Series.  [pe] 

Scribner,  Armstrong   &  C°-> 
PUBLLSHERS, 
743  &  745  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 

SHELDON'S  NEW  READERS 

were  prepared  by  E.  A.  Sheldon,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Prest.  of 
N.  Y.  State  Training  School,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  and  are  win- 
ning golden  opinions  from  all  who  use  them.  The  special 
"Manual  for  Teachers"  which  accompanies  this  series  of 
Readers  is  the  best  help  ever  furnished  in  this  department, 
and  is  supplied  free  to  teachers  using  Sheldon's  New 
Readers.    Write  for  introduction  terms. 

O.  S.  COOK,  Agent, 

[pn]  63  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO 


'-J^HE  BOSTON  JOURNAL  OF  CHEMISTRY 
I      says  of  Hutchison's  Physiology  and  Hygiene  : 

"This  book  is  one  of  the  very  few  school-books  on 
these  subjects  which  can  be  unconditionally  recommended. 
It  is  accurate,  free  from  needless  technicalities,  and  judi- 
cious in  the  practical  advice  it  gives  on  Hygienic  topics. 
The  illustrations  are  excellent,  and  the  book  ts  well  printed 
and  bound." 

This  book  is  used  in  such  advanced  educational  institu- 
tions as  Massachusetts  State  Agricultural  College,  Dart- 
mouth College,  Iowa  State  University,  Iowa  Agricultural 
College,  Beloit  College,  University  of  Kentucky,  etc.,  etc.; 
in  High  Schools,  like  the  Boston  (nine  in  number),  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  in  hundreds  of  others  ; 
also  in  hundreds  of  schools  of  lower  grade. 

The  volume  is  fully  illustrated,  and  is  attractively  bound, 
300  pages,  i2mo.  Net  price,  $1.08.  A  copy  will  be  sent  to 
Teachers  for  examination  on  receipt  of  75  cents.  Very  lib- 
eral terms  for  first  introduction. 

Published  by  CLARK  &  MAYNARD, 

[tfj  5  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

PRANG  &  CO., 

Art  and  Educational  Publishers, 

47  Franklin  Street,  BOSTON, 

Publishers  of  the  system  of  Industrial  Drawing  prepared 
for  public  schools  by  Prof.  Walter  Smith,  generalsupervisor 
of  Drawing  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  and  State  Direc- 
tor of  Art  Education  in  Massachusetts. 

This  course  of  instruction  in  drawing  has  been  introduced 
into  nearly  all  the  leading  cities  of  the  country,  and  it  is  the 
only  course  of  instruction  in  this  country  which  can  show 
definite  and  practical  results  of  a  satisfactory  nature,  as  fol- 
lowing trom  its  use. 

In  the  Western  States  it  has  been  introduced  with  marked 
success  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Indianapolis 
Minneapolis,  Columbus,  Toledo,  Fort  Wayne,  &c. 

The  American  Drawing  Models  for  the  use  of  common 
schools,  drawing  classes,  and  schools  of  art  and  science. 

Drawing  Materials. 

Prang's  Natural  History  Series.  For  schools  and  fam- 
ilies. Animals  and  plants  represented  in  their  natural  col- 
ors, and  arranged  for  instruction  with  object-lessons. 

Western  Agents :  [hy] 

HADLEY  BROS.  &  CO.,  Chicago. 
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PUBLISHERS. 


GEO.  SHERWOOD. 


WILLARD  WOODARD. 


Geo.  Sherwood  &  Co., 

130  Adams  Street,  CHICAGO, 
Would  call  attention  to  their  publications : 

Analytical  Readers  and  Spellers, 

A  Standard  Series  that  always  gives  satisfaction. 

Model  Chromo  Readers,  Eour  Book  Series, 

Choice  selections  and  beautiful  illustrations.  No  man  would 
buy  any  other  Readers  for  his  own  children. 

Charts  to  Accompany  Analytical  and  Modei 
Readers. 

Belfield's  Graded  Examples,  Model  Arithmetics. 

Two  Book  and  Three  Book  Series.  Systematic  in  plan  and 
practical. 

Boltwood '  s  Grammar. 

Drew 's  Book-keeping  and  Blanks. 
Sherwood's  Writing  Spellers , 

Retailing  at  5  cts.,  8  cts.,  and  10  cts.  Cheaper  than  blank 
paper. 

Babbittonian  Penmanship 

and  many  other  works  useful  to  schools. 

Send  for  circulars.  [ph] 

RIDPATH'S 

U.  S.  HISTOPTES. 

Endorsed  as  THE  BEST  by  Educ     .„  everywhere. 
100,000  Copies  in  Usf. 

Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  cordially  invited  to  send 
for  Specimen  pages,  including  samples  of  the  Maps,  Charts, 
Diagrams,  etc. 

TONES  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
luc]        CHICAGO,  PHILADELPHIA,  CINCINNATI. 

School  Music  Books. 


THE  SONG  SHEAF 

A  new  collecti  ;n  of  vocal  music  with  a  complete  elementary 
course. 

Sample  copy  by  mail,         -        -        Fifty  Cents. 


HAPPY  HOURS. 

A  popular  collection  of  songs  with  a  brief  elementary 
course. 

Sample  by  mail,       ...       Thirty  Cents. 


Lilberal  terms  for  Introductory  Orders.  Address  the  pub- 
lishers, 

TAINTOR  BROS.,  MERRILL  &  CO., 

[tf]  758  Broadway,  New  York. 


LARGEST 

Manufactur- 
ers in  Amer- 
-  ica  of 


School,  Church  and  Hall  Furniture. 

New  and  desirable  improvements  in  school  desks. 

Sherwood  School 

Furniture  Co., 

199  &  201  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  price-list. 
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TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

Per  line,  agate  measure,  JO  cents  each  insertion.  When 
a  special  location  is  chosen,  12  cents  a  line. 

SPECIAL  NOTICES,  25 cents  a  line. 

Special  rates  for  twelve,  six,  and  three  months'  con- 
tracts. 

Orders  from  strangers  must  be  paid  monthly  in  ad- 
vance. 

Copy  should  be  received  by  Saturday  noon,  previous  to 
date  of  issue. 

Each  advertising  Page  of  THE  EDUCATIONAL 
WEEKLY  contains  three  columns,  each  column  ten  in- 
ches, and  one  inch  fourteen  lines. 

No  advertisement  will  be  inserted  for  less  than  one 
dollar. 

Correspondence  relating  to  advertisements  should  be 
addressed  to  Thos.  H.  Bush,  Business  Manager,  170 
Madison  Street,  Chicago. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

$2.50 per  year  (50  Nos.) :  $1 .50  per  volume  (25  Nos .).  In 
clubs  of  five,  $2.00  and  $1.25.  In  clubs  of  ten,  p.JO  and 
$1.00.  Three  months  on  trial,  jo  cents.  Sent  to  Public 
Libraries  and  Reading  Rooms  for  $2.00  a  year.  Pay- 
ment invariably  in  advance. 

The  last  number  paid  for  by  eac'i  subscriber  is  on  ths 
address-label.  The  paper  will  not  be  sent  beyond  that 
number  unless  the  subscription  is  renewed,  which  should 
be  done  two  weeks  in  advance. 

Remittances  should  be  sent  by  registered  letter,  draft, 
check,  or  P.  0.  money  order  payable  to  S.  R.  Winchell  & 
Co. 

Correspondence  relating  to  subscriptions  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  A.  H.  Porter,  General  Subscription  Agent,  170 
Madison  Street,  Chicago.  

SCIENCE  OF  ELOCUTION, 

By  S.  S.  HAMILL,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Elocution  and  English  Literature ,  Illinois 
College,  yacksonville,  Illinois. 


NEW  YORK 


NELSON  &  PHILLIPS 


GOLDJ 


&g-  It  is  the  only  work  from  which,  without  the  aid  of 
the  living  teaches,  a  pleasing  and  impressive  delivery  may 
be  acquired.   ftf] 

Great  chance  to  make  money.  If  you 
can't  get  gold  you  can  get  greenbacks. 
» We  need  a  person  in  every  town  to  take 
subscriptions  for  the  largest,  cheapest  and  best  illustrated 
family  publication  in  the  world.  The  most  elegant  works  of 
art  given  free  to  subscribers.  One  agent  reports  making  over 
$150  in  a  week.  A  lady  agent  reports  taking  over  400  sub- 
scribers in  ten  days.  All  who  engage  make  money  fast. 
You  need  not  be  away  from  home  over  night.  Full  particu- 
lars, directions  and  terms  free.  Elegant  and  expensive  outfit 
free.  If  you  want  profitable  work  send  us  youraddress  at 
once.    Address  "The  People's  Journal,"  Portland, Me.  [pr] 

T  IVE  AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  Dr.  Chase's  Reci- 
/  „  pes  ;  or  Information  for  Everybody,  in  every  county 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Enlarged  by  the 
publisher  to  648  pages.  It  contains  over  2000  household 
recipes,  and  is  suited  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  society. 
A  wonderful  book,  and  a  household  necessity.  It  sells  at 
sight.  Greatest  inducements  ever  offered  to  book  agents 
Sample  copies  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  $2.00.  Exclusive 
territory  given.  Agents  more  than  double  their  money. 
Address  Dr.  Chase's  Steam  Printing  House,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan.  [o] 

Cf\L>    McRae's  School  Register  sent  prepaid.  80  pages 
I  Vyl\  21x35  cm.  spaces  muhiples  of  millims.  Printed 
Stt  1  C  neac's  'or  Punctuality,  Regularity,  Deportment, 
#>•  /  J  Examination,  Summary,  Remarks,  etc. 
[pel  H.  S.  McRAE  &  CO.,  Muncie,  Ind. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


TA  TE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  Whitewater,  Wiscon- 
sin.   Two  courses  of  two  and  four  years  respective- 
ly     For  catalogue  with  full  particulars,  address 
(hy)   Wm.  F.  PHELPS,  M.  A.,  President. 

ry        ,  UNIVERSITY,  Eight  Colleges  and 

l3  OSlOfl    Schools.    For  both  sexes.  Co-operating 
Faculties  in  Athens  and  Rome.  [rr] 

ARIETTA  COLLEGE,  Marietta,  O.,  has  gradu- 
ated 40  classes,     [re]      I.  W.  ANDREWS.  Prest. 
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OWA  COLLEGE,  Grinnell,  Iowa.  For  catalogue, 
etc.,  address  the  President,  Geo.F.Magoun,  D.D.(hy) 


r^PENCERIAN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  Milwaukee, 
^\    Wis.    Circular  free.    Address  R.  C.  Spencer.  (ra) 

ZASSELL  SEMINARY  Sor  Young  Women,  Auburn- 
dale,  (near  Boston)  Mass.    A  school  of  high  grade. 

C.  C.  BRAGDON,  Principal. 


M 


ILWAUKEE  COLLEGE  for  ladies.    For  catalogue 
address      CHAS.  S.  FARRAR,M. A.,  President, 
(un)  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


CARLE  TON  COLLEGE,  Northfield,  Minn.  Open 
to  both  sexes.    Address  the  President, 
(uu)  J.  W.  STRONG,  D.  D. 

GANNETT  INSTITUTE  for  young  ladies,  Boston, 
Mass.    The  24th  year  will  begin  Wednesday,  Sept. 
26,  1877.    For  catalogues  and  circular,  apply  to  Rev. 
Geo.  Gannett,  Principal,  69  Chester  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

S^iHIO   CENTRAL  NORMAL,  MODEL,  and  KIN- 
ly    dergarten  Training  School.    For  catalogue  address 
John  Ogden,  Principal.    Mrs.  A.  B.  Ogden,  Kinder- 
gartner,  Worthington,  Franklin  County,  Ohio.  (hy) 

Jl  TEW  ENGLAND  CONSER  VA  TOR  Y  OF  MUSIC, 
I  y     1,600  pupils  since  1867;  75  Professors;  115  hours  in- 
struction for  $15.    Best  methods.  Address 
[ue]  E.  TOURJEE,  Music  Hall,  Boston. 

S~\READ  INSTITUTE  for  young  ladies,  Worcester, 
1}    Mass.     Founded  1848.    One  of  the  oldest,  and  con- 
fessedly one  of  the  best  Seminaries  in  the  East.  Ad- 
dress Rev.  H.  R.  Green,  A.  M.,  Principal,  at  Newport,  R.I., 
until  Sept.  10.  [tf] 

e-J^HE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN,  in  addition 
/      to  full  classical  courses,  offers  the  best  conditions  for 
practical  instruction  in  the  physical  sciences.  Those 
wishing  information  will  apply  for  a  catalogue  to 

Madison,  Wis.     (hy)      JOHN  BASCOM,  President. 

/LLINOIS  INDUSTRIAL    UNIVERSITY,  Cham- 
paign, III.,  J.  M.  Gregory,  LL.  D.,  Regent.  College 
of  Agriculture,  College  of  Engineers,  College  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences,  College  of  Literature  and  Arts.     Fall  term 
begins  Sept.  11,  1877.  [rh] 

■h  /TAPLEWOOD  MUSIC  SEMINARY  for  young 
IvI     Iacnes-     Established  1863.     A  thorough  graduate 
course.     The  finest  location  on  the  Connecticut 
River.    For  catalogues  address  Prof.  D.  S.  Babcock,  East 
Haddam,  Conn.  [hy] 

T)ROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  Coll.  Gram.  School,  (1849  to 
/)     1877.)  L.  W.  Hart,  A,  M.,  Principal.   Classes  small ; 

instruction  very  thorough  and  individual.  Mathe- 
matics, Classics,  and  business  English,  as  each  scholar  se- 
lects. (If  you  have  friends  in  Brooklyn,  mail  them  this 
Weekly.  [rh] 


T)ELOIT  COLLEGE  for  young  men  provides  a  full 
/)    Collegiate  Classical  Course,  a  parallel  Philosophical 
Course,  and  a  Preparatory  School.     The  fall  term 
will  open  Sept  5th.    For  information  address 

A.  L.  CHAPIN,  President, 
(rc)  Beloit,  Wisconsin. 

/LLINOIS  STATE  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY,  for 
the  special  preparation  of  Teachers.  The  full  course 
of  study  requires  three  years.  Tuition  free  to  those 
who  pledge  themselves  to  teach  in  the  state;  to  oth- 
ers, $30  per  year.  High  School  Department  offers  the 
best  advantages  for  preparing  for  College  or  for  business. 
Tuition,  $30  per  year.  Grammar  School  Department 
furnishes  excellent  facilities  for  obtaining  a  good,  practical 
education.  Tuition,  S25  per  year.  Primary  Department , 
a  charming  place  for  the  "little  folks."  Term  begins  Sept. 
3,  1877.  For  particulars,  address  EDWIN  C.  HEWETT, 
President,  Normal,  Illinois. 

CORNELL  COLLEGE.— Eighteen  teachers.  Four 
hundred  and  sixty  students  annually.  Buildings  am- 
ple. Superior  Museums,  Libraries,  Laboratory,  and 
Apparatus.  Full  Classical,  Scientific,  Civil  Engineering, 
Military,  Preparatory,  Normal,  Music,  Painting,  and  Com- 
mercial Departments.  Board  and  tuition  low.  Location 
beautiful  and  healthful.  Fall  term  opens  Sept.  6,  1877. 
Winter  term  opens  Dec.  13,  1877.  Spring  terms  opens 
March  28,  1878.    For  catalogue,  etc.,  address 

Prof.  JAS.  E.  HARLAN, 
[ny]  Sec'y  of  the  Faculty,  Mt.  Vernon,  la. 

IN  DERGARTEN  NORMAL  INSTITUTE  and 
National  Kindergarten,  Washington,  D.C.  Autumn 
Class  opens  Oct.  9,  1877.  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock,  and 
Miss  Susie  Pollock,  Principals.  Mrs. Louise  Pollock  has  been 
for  fifteen  years  an  earnest  student  and  advocate  of  the  K. 
G.  system,  and  translated  Mme.  Lina  Mongenstern's  "Para- 
dise of  Childhood,"  a  Manual  for  Family  and  K.  G.,  in  1864. 
Miss  Susie  Pollock  graduated  in  the  K.  G.  Normal  Institute 
of  Berlin,  Prussia,  and  has  been  ever  since  successfully  en- 
gaged teaching,  in  accordance  with  Frcebel's  K.  G.  system, 
in  Massachusetts  and  Washington.  For  terms  and  particu- 
lars apply  to  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock  or  Miss  Susie  Pollock, 
S.  E.  corner  of  8th  and  K  Streets,  Washington,  D.  C.  [rc] 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

T^NOX  COLLEGE,  Galesburg,  Illinois.    Full  Classi- 
_/Y     cal  and  Scientific  Courses,  and  an  excellent  Prepara- 
tory School.    Fall  term  will  open  Sept.  6th.  For 
catalogue,  etc.,  address  the  Prest.,  Newton  Bateman.  [rh] 

TT ALLMANS  KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING 
/  J_  SCHOOL  will  enter  upon  a  new  course  on  the  10th 
of  September.  The  session  lasts  six  months.  La- 
dies who  fail  to  complete  the  course  satisfactorily  in  one 
session  are  entitled  to  a  second  session  without  additional 
charge.  Fee,  $50.  Apply  to  W.  N.  HAILM  AN,  56  Oneida 
Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  [ru] 

AMERICAN  KINDERGARTEN,  33  West  45th  St., 
near  5th  Avenue,  NEW  YORK.  18th  year  begins 
Sept.  25.    Miss  E.  M.  Cob,  Principal. 

Normal  School  for  Mothers  and  Teachers 

re-opens  Oct.  2.  Free  Lecture  every  Wednesday,  2  to  4 
p.  M. ,  at  Educational  Parlor  and  General  Depot  for  Ameri- 
can Kindergarten  Material,  621  Broadway. 

T  TIGH  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT  of  State  Normal 
_/  L  University.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  fitting  young 
men  for  College.  For  years  its  graduates  have  en- 
tered Harvard,  and  other  first-class  colleges,  without  con- 
ditions. The  English  course  presents  rare  opportunities  to 
young  men  preparing  for  business,  or  young  ladies  desiring 
a  thorough  course  of  study.  For  further  information  ad- 
dress L.  L.  BURRINGTON,  A.M.,  Normal,  111. 

TUFTS  COLLEGE, 

Elmer  H.  Capen,  Prest.    College  Hill,  Mass.-. 


Offers  superior  inducements  to  young  men  seeking  a  thor-  - 
ough  Classical  or  Scientific  education.  Its  location  (within  , 
four  miles  of  Boston  by  rail)  unites  the  cultivating  influence  \ 
ol  the  city  with  the  retirement  of  the  country. 

Expenses  moderate.  Liberal  aid  to  needy  students  by 
scholarships  and  gratuities.  Four  courses  of  study  are  of- 
fered : 

I.  The  usual  Academic  course  of  four  years  for  the  de- 
gree of  A.  B. 

II.  A  Philosophical  course  of  four  years  for  the  degree  of/ 
B.  Ph.  (The  same  as  I.,  with  Modern  Languages  and  Elect- 
ive work  in  the  place  of  Greek.) 

III.  An  Engineering  course  of  three  years  for  the  degrees 
of  C.  E 

IV.  A  Theological  course  (Tufts  Divinity  School)  of  three- 
years  for  graduates — four  years  for  all  others — for  the  degree: 
of  B.  D. 

Examinations  for  admission  June  21st  and  Sept.  i8lh. 
For  catalogue  or  additional  information,  address 

Prof.  CHARLES  E.  FAY,  Secy, 
[un]  College  Hill,  Mass. 

Philosophical  Apparatus 


E.  S.  RITCHIE  &  SONS,  Boston,  Mass., 

MANUFACTURERS  of 

PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

include  in  their  list  all  apparatus  or  the  practical  illustra- 
tion of  the 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCES. 
Their  catalogue  contains  testimonials  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished professors  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED. 

E.  S.  Ritchie  &  Sons  have  been  appointed  agents  by  J 
Browning,  London;  Rudolph  Koenig  and  J.  Duboscq 
Paris,  makers  of  Optical,  Acoustic,  and  Electrical  Appa 
ratus  ;  and  Carl  Zeiss,  Jena,  maker  of  Microscopes,  and  re 
ceive  orders  from  schools  and  colleges  to  import  goods  Free 
of  Duty,  and  at  Manufacturers'  Prices. 

Ritchie's  Catalogue  of  Philsophical  Apparatus,  illustrated, 
price  15  cents,  sent  on  application.  (When  writing  please 
mention  this  journal.)  [ua] 

J^OHPEP'S  BOOK-KEEPING. 


Primary,  - 
Common  School, 
Counting-House, 
Lectures,  $1.00. 


-   $  50 

1.50 
3.00 
Key,  $2.00 


The  five  books  sent  to  teach- 
ers for  examination  for  #3.50, 
but  only  in  reply  to  requests 
accompanied  by  the  money. 


Special  terms  for  introduction 
[hi]  W.  J.  GILBERT,  Publisher,  St.  Louis,  Mo 
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Editorial. 


IF  there  be  any  one  truth  more  than  another  which,  from  the 
first,  the  Weekly  has  aimed  to  emphasize,  it  is  that  the 
teacher  should  become  the  leader  and  guide  in  the  %reat  work  of 
educational  reform  and  progress;  that  he  should  come  to  the  front, 
make  himself  master  of  his  profession  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
assert  his  capability  and  his  right  not  only  to  govern  his  little 
kingdom  within  the  walls  of  the  school-room,  but  to  form,  and 
in  a  proper  sense,  to  control  public  sentiment  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  universal  education.  We  have 
in  terms  insisted  that  he  should  have  a  potent  influence  in  shap- 
ing school  legislation  ;  that  he  should  be  judged  by,  and  should 
become  the  judge  of  his  peers  ;  that  he  alone  should  occupy  the 
high  places  of  trust  and  executive  duty  in  the  system,  and  that 
until  this  policy  shall  become  generally  operative  we  shall  fail 
to  realize  those  great  results  in  education  that  the  necessities  of 
the  age  and  the  people  so  imperatively  demand.  These  truths 
on  reflection  will  appear  so  evident,  we  think,  that  no  argument 
ought  to  be  required  to  enforce  them  ;  for  it  is  the  simple  assertion 
of  a  principle  that  controls  in  all  other  professions.  It  is  the  asser- 
tion of  the  principle  that  those  who  make  their  calling  or  em- 
ployment the  object  of  their  exclusive  study  and  effort,  best  com- 
prehend its  needs,  and  are  best  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties 
it  demands. 

We  hold,  too,  that  the  most  important  function  that  society 
has  to  perform  is  the  training  and  preparation  of  its  successive 
rising  generations  for  the  duties  of  a  useful  and  honorable  citizen- 
ship. This  is  really  the  sum  of  all  its  obligations,  since  it  may 
be  said  in  a  large  sense  to  include  all  others.  Every  child  once 
wisely  and  thoroughly  taught  and  trained  is  almost  certain  to 
become  a  good  man,  neighbor,  and  citizen.  Good  citizens  will 
be  self-governed  and  there  will  be  little  for  the  machinery  cf  gov- 
ernment to  do  beyond  the  performance  of  its  routine  functions. 
But,  again,  this  work  of  educating  the  whole  people  is  a  vast,  dif- 


ficult, and  delicate  undertaking.  It  demands  the  intelligence, 
the  skill,  and  the  wisdom  in  all  the  details  of  its  conception  and 
execution,  which  only  exclusive  study,  devotion,  and  effort  can 
give.  Vague  general  notions  gathered  up  from  a  casual  and  su- 
perficial observation,  or  from  mere  reading  amid  the  pressure  of 
other  avocations,  are  totally  insufficient  to  qualify  an  educational 
officer  of  any  rank,  from  state  superintendent  to  school  director 
in  a  country  district.  Neither  a  superficial  nor  even  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  certain  branches  of  study  can  suffice  to  make  a  truly 
successful  teacher.  Utter  ignorance  of  everything  pertaining  to 
common  schools,  except  their  existence  and  name,  cannot  make 
a  wise  legislator  upon  school  questions  by  whatever  majority  the 
candidate  may  have  been  elected.  It  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  assume 
that  because  a  man  has  been  elected  or  appointed  to  an  educa- 
tional office  by  the  present  methods,  he  is  therefore  fitted  for  the 
position.  Unfortunately,  there  are  too  many  presumptions  that 
the  facts  are  all  the  other  way. 

Beyond  all  other  interests,  we  affirm  that  those  which  look  to 
the  creation  and  conservation  of  intelligence,  wisdom,  and  civilization 
should  themselves  be  guided,  controlled,  and  managed  throughout 
by  the  highest  intelligence  and  the  most  consummate  skill  and 
wisdom.  To  place  an  ignorant,  inexperienced,  and  untrained 
teacher  in  charge  of  any  school  is  to  sap  the  very  foundations  of 
usefulness  in  that  school.  To  place  a  school  system,  or  any  part 
thereof,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  not  an  intimate  and  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  all  its  details  and  with  the  grand  objects 
it  is  designed  to  subserve,  is  to  court  disaster  and  defeat  from 
the  beginning.  Hence  it  is  indispensable  that  a  large  class  of 
persons  should  be  set  apart,  trained,  and  prepared  by  special  in- 
struction, observation,  and  experience  to  guide  and  control  the 
educational  movement,  if  success  is  to  crown  the  efforts  put  forth 
in  its  behalf.  The  relation  of  cause  and  effect  can  never  be  more 
intimate  and  imperative  than  in  the  case  which  demands  that  in- 
telligence and  wisdom  can  alone  be  relied  upon  to  produce  intelli- 
gence and  wisdom.  Intelligence  is  not  born  of  ignorance  any 
more  than  grapes  are  gathered  from  thorns  or  figs  from  thistles. 
The  most  learned  of  all  learned  professions  should  be  that  whose 
business  it  is  to  promote  learning,  to  instruct,  elevate,  and  form 
the  characters  of  men.  The  teachers  of  the  race  should  be 
among  the  leaders  of  the  race.  Educators  should  construct  and 
operate  all  parts  of  the  educational  machinery.  They  should 
shape  legislation  is  this  direction.  They  should  become  super- 
intendents and  directors  of  schools.  They  should  leaven  the 
school  boards.  They  should  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  their 
professional  brethren  and  test  the  quality  of  their  work.  They 
should,  in  brief,  be  abundantly  able  to  deal  with  every  phase  of 
the  great  problem  of  education,  whether  in  its  external  policy  or 
internal  economy,  and  carry  it  through  to  a  successful  solution. 

It  is  time  for  all  teachers  to  recognize  the  fact  that  there  are 
higher  questions  than  those  which  pertain  to  the  details  of  the 
school-room.  It  is  important  to  know  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  and  governing,  of  preventing  irregularities  and  promo- 
ting parental  cooperation.  But  it  is  quite  as  important  to  com- 
prehend the  relations  of  education  to  the  national  welfare,  to 
know  how  to  secure  judicious  legislation,  to  understand  the 
bearings  of  supervision  and  special  training  upon  the  efficiency 
of  a  school  system,  to  compare  one  system  with"  another,  and  to 
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determine  what  defects  exist  and  what  remedies  to  apply  in  given 
cases.  In  truth,  the  study  of  these  higher  problems  by  teachers 
generally  would  increase  their  capacity  to  deal  with  the  minor 
ones  that  relate  to  the  details  of  management  and  discipline. 
There  is  no  greater  curse  among  teachers  than  narrow-minded- 
ness. There  is  no  more  beneficent  blessing  than  broad  and  lib- 
eral studies,  with  a  disposition  to  grapple  with  those  immutable 
principles  that  inspire  the  mind  and  make  the  possessor  capable 
of  mingling  in  great  affairs  conducted  by  able  men.  We  rejoice 
to  see  indications  of  a  general  awakening  to  the  importance  of 
these  truths,  and  hail  them  as  harbingers  of  a  good  time  coming. 
At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, says  The  New  England  Journal  of  Education: 

"A  spirit  of  self-assertion  of  the  teachers'  rights  and  preroga- 
tives showed  itself,  and  its  uplifted  voice  was  heard  in  the  resolu- 
tions which  were  adopted,  in  which  we  find  the  declaration  of 
these  principles : 

"'1.  The  necessity  of  progressive  measures  in  the  public 
school  organization. 

"  e2.  That  teachers  are  in  a  position  collectively  to  ascertain 
and  realize,  more  than  any  individual  or  any  legislative  body, 
the  deficiencies  of  the  present  system. 

"  '3.  That  the  Association,  in  the  absence  of  any  well-defined 
policy  for  an  improved  condition  of  school  organization,  should 
examine  into  systems  and  methods  for  local  and  state  work,  and 
should  make  its  efforts  felt  in  guiding  public  opinion  in  educa- 
tional affairs. 

"  '4.  The  voice  of  the  teacher  should  be  heard  in  the  educa- 
tional legislation  of  the  state. 

"'5.  The  study  of  measures  and  methods  should  be  assigned 
to  the  members  of  the  Association  to  report  upon,  and  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  the  Committee  of  Education  of  the  State  Legislature,  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  education  in  the  state. 

"  '6.  The  County  Teachers'  Associations  and  school  officers' 
conventions  should  be  held  in  the  several  counties  of  the  state, 
for  the  purpose  of  discussion,  conference,  and  the  better  prose- 
cution of  work,  and  a  greater  uniformity  of  action.'  " 

It  is  a  matter  of  sincere  congratulation  that  the  seeds  sown  by 
the  Weekly,  as  the  earnest  champion  of  "the  teachers'  rights  and 
prerogatives"  have  begun  to  bear  their  legitimate  fruits.  And 
now  let  other  associations  and  educational  bodies  speak  out  and 
follow  their  utterances  with  intelligent  action,  and  a  new  era 
will  arise  in  the  educational  history  of  the  republic.  Politicians 
and  pretenders  of  every  sort  will  be  sent  to  the  rear,  and  educa- 
tors will  be  generally  recognized  as  the  fittest  persons  to  guide 
the  educational  work. 


POLITICS  IN  SCHOOLS. 

JUST  as  soon  as  the  minds  of  his  pupils  become  fitted  for  ab- 
stract thought  and  metaphysical  reasoning,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  teacher  to  instill  into  their  minds  some  knowledge  of  that 
science  which  treats  of  the  relations  and  duties  of  men  to  each 
other.  Boys  and  girls  should  be  taught  politics  just  so  far  as  to 
inform  them  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  men  upon  themselves  and 
society.  They  should  be  taught  that  they  live  under  a  republican 
form  of  government,  and  that  this  American  republic  has  pecu- 
liarities which  distinguish  it  from  every  other  republic  or  govern- 
ment of  any  kind  under  the  sun.  They  should  be  taught  that  they 
are  Americans,  and  there  should  be  something  in  the  instruction 
imparted  in  the  schools,  which  is  distinctively  American.  It  is 
not  enough  to  give  our  nineteenth-century  children — our  Amer- 
ican, centennial  children — the  same  kind  of  instruction  in  the 
same  kind  of  doses  and  according  to  the  same  formulae  as 
prevailed  in  the  centuries  past.    We    are  Americans,  and  as 


Americans  we  are  a  very  different  people  from  the  English, 
or  the  French,  or  the  Germans.  But  in  how  many  of  our 
schools  is  this  difference  taught  to  those  who  are  soon  to 
maintain  the  distinction  to  our  credit  or  ignore  it  to  our  det- 
riment as  a  nation  ?  What  are  our  children  taught  of  the  great 
duty  and  privilege  which  is  made  universal  (among  men)  in  Amer- 
ica— that  of  voting  ?  How  are  they  to  determine  the  nature  of 
their  vote — by  experience?  Alas  !  too  many  experimental  votes 
are  now  cast  at  our  elections,  and  the  vital  interests  of  the  country 
are  daily  suffering  on  account  of  this  very  lack  of  intelligent 
voting.  Our  schools  should  make  a  statesman  of  every  boy  who 
enters  them,  and  a  stateswoman,  or  something  of  the  kind,  of 
every  girl.  How  can  the  state  afford  to  maintain  public  schools 
at  such  an  enormous  expense,  if  it  meets  no  return  in  cultivated 
statesmanship?  The  maintenance  of  the  schools  is  a  public 
economy,  but  how  can  the  state  afford  to  neglect  the  political 
education  of  her  children  in  the  very  schools  which  she  estab- 
lishes to  sustain  the  intelligence  of  the  poeple?  The  study  of 
civil  government,  then,  is  of  much  greater  importance  than  the 
study  of  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  higher  mathematics. 

The  argument  for  the  study  of  American  civil  government  is 
thus  put  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York: 

"A  general  knowledge  of  these  latter  subjects  would  certainly 
reward  the  student  with  much  greater  benefits  in  after  life  than 
anything  to  be  obtained  from  the  study  of  Grecian  or  Roman 
antiquities.  Yet  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  scholars  who 
spend  quarter  after  quarter  in  the  study  of  these  antiquities,  and 
who  are  familiar  with  all  their  minutiae,  can  hardly  answer  any 
of  the  most  important  questions  on  our  constitutional  law  and 
practical  civil  jurisprudence.  The  antiquated  constitutions,  laws, 
manners,  and  customs  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  made  subjects 
of  regular  study  in  several  of  our  academies,  while  the  study  of 
the  living,  practical  subjects  of  our  own  constitutional  law,  and 
the  every-day  occurring  principles  of  our  civil  jurisprudence,  is 
not  admitted  as  a  part  of  the  academic  course  !" 

If  there  were  a  more  just  and  proper  time  devoted  to  the  study 
of  political  economy  in  our  public  schools,  we  would  be  saved 
the  ridiculous  blunders  which  are  so  frequently  made  by  men  in 
official  positions,  and  the  mortification  of  certain  most  ridiculous 
speeches  which  are  made  in  Congress.  "Reform"  would  not  be 
a  matter  so  difficult  to  attain,  for  there  would  be  less  dispute  as 
to  the  best  methods  and  means  to  secure  it. 

Let  the  teacher,  therefore,  aim  to  become  informed  on  these 
subjects  himself,  and  then  to  educate  his  pupils  according  to  his 
ability,  if  not  by  authority  and  direction  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, then  by  virtue  of  his  own  good  sense,  and  the  authority 
imposed  in  him  of  exercising  a  certain  amount  of  his  own 
judgment  in  the  conduct  of  his  school.  Let  him  teach  the 
childern  the,  ranks  and  offices  of  their  intellectual  and  bodily 
powers  in  their  various  adaptations  to  art,  science,  and  indus- 
try ;  let  him  teach  them  to  understand  the  proper  offices  of 
art,  science,  and  labor  themselves,  as  well  as  the  founda- 
tion of  jurisprudence  and  the  broad  principles  of  commerce,  at 
the  same  time  inculcating  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  present 
state  and  wants  of  mankind.  Of  course  not  all  of  this  can  be 
taught  to  school  children,  but  enough  of  it  to  enable  any  indi- 
vidual to  act  wisely  in  any  station  in  life.  Beyond  this  should 
be  taught  the  impossibility  of  equality  among  men,  and  the  good 
which  arises  from  their  inequality  ;  the  law  of  compensation 
which  harmonizes  the  circumstances  of  different  states  and  for- 
tunes, the  dignity  which  accompanies  every  vocation  or  position 
in  society,  however  humble,  provided  only  its  occupant  is  worthily 
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filling  his  appointed  place  ;  the  proper  relations  between  the 
poor  and  the  rich,  the  governor  and  the  governed  ;  the  nature  of 
wealth  and  the  mode  of  its  circulation  ;  the  difference  between 
productive  and  unproductive  labor  ;  the  relation  of  the  products 
of  the  mind  and  hand;  the  true  value  of  works  of  the  higher  arts 
and  the  possible  amount  of  their  production  ;  in  short,  the  mean- 
ing of  civilization,  the  advantages  and  dangers  which  may  arise 
from  it,  and  the  true  meaning  of  the  term  "refinement" — that  it 
is  possible  to  possess  refinement  in  a  low  station  and  lose  it  in  a 
high  one.  By  all  means  should  every  young  man  or  woman, 
before  leaving  the  school  and  entering  into  the  active  world,  be 
taught  the  significance  of  almost  every  act  of  daily  life,  in  its 
ultimate  operation  upon  the  actor  and  others.  W. 

CHAPTERS  IN  SCHOOL  ECONOMY. 
SCHOOL  RECORDS. — I. 
Prof.  H.  B.  Buckham,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

I PROPOSE  to  take  up  next  the  subject  of  School  Records.  These  ques- 
tions will  be  briefly  discussed  :  I.  Of  what  should  record  be  made,  if 
made  at  all?  2.  For  what  purpose  should  such  record  be  made  ?  3.  How 
may  it  be  made  ?    4.  What  use  is  to  be  made  of  it  ? 

What  I  have  to  say  on  these  points  will  be  meant,  with  modifications,  for  all 
schools,  graded  and  ungraded.  The  same  general  principles  which  determine 
what  is  best  in  the  first  are  also  applicable  to  the  second ;  the  manner  and 
the  extent  of  application  will  depend  in  part  on  circumstances.  All  school 
work  is  sufficiently  similar  to  admit  of  the  same  general  treatment,  whether 
the  classes  in  any  given  school  be  large  or  small,  whether  there  be  only  one 
teacher  or  more  than  one  ;  whether  or  not  there  is  a  prescribed  course  of 
study,  and  whether  the  school  continue  through  the  year  or  for  three  months 
only.  1.  Of  what  should  record  be  made,  if  made  at  all?  I  divide  this  into 
the  two  questions  involved. 

(a)  A  record  is  an  account  of  transactions ;  either  in  substance  or  in  detail, 
it  represents  what  has  been  done.  The  transactions  of  school  are  of  two  sorts  : 
all  that  pertains  to  study  and  lessons,  or  intellectual  exercises,  which  are  pre- 
sented as  results  in  recitations ;  and  all  that  involves  moral  action,  which  is 
presented  as  results  in  behavior.  These  two  include  all  the  actions  of  schools 
as- schools,  and  of  one  or  both  of  these  a  record  is  to  be  made;  and  if  of 
either,  there  is  no  reason  that  it  should  not  be  of  both.  Recitations  and  de- 
portment are  the  data  on  which  the  standing  of  the  pupil  is  determined, 
whether  that  standing  be  only  an  estimate  formed  in  the  teacher's  own  mind 
and  never  given  to  any  one  else,  or  whether  it  be  put  in  some  form  into  a 
book  of  records  or  into  some  published  report.  The  record,  if  made,  reports 
the  teacher's  judgment  of  the  pupil  in  these  two  factors,  the  lessons  he  recites 
and  his  conduct  while  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  school.  The  questions 
asked  are,  how  good — that  is,  how  near  to  perfection — are  your  recitations, 
and  how  good — that  is,  how  near  to  what  it  can  and  ought  to  be  is  your  con- 
duct ? 

So  far,  this  seems  an  easy  question  to  settle,  but  it  is  really  and  seriously 
complicated  by  another,  viz:  should  this  be  a  record  of  results  or  of  efforts? 
The  lesson  is  ten  problems  in  arithmetic ;  Willie  has  done  them  all  correctly  ; 
his  lesson,  as  a  lesson,  is  perfect  and  he  is  entitled  to  a  perfect  mark.  Johnnie 
has  worked  twice  as  long  over  his  problems  and  has  succeeded  with  five  •  is 
he  entitled  to  half  a  mark  only  ?  I  suppose  him  to  have  done  his  very  best; 
he  has  spent  all  the  time  he  ought  to  have  spent ;  he  has  honestly  tried  to 
solve  all  the  problems,  but  they  were  really  beyond  his  power  in  the  given 
time,  and  what  he  has,  cost  him  twice  as  much  as  Willie's  perfect  lesson  The 
question  is  what  shall  be  his  credit  for  this  half  lesson,  hardly  and  conscien- 
tiously learned.  Willie  is  fairly  entit'ed  to  his  perfect  mark,  for  he  has  done 
all  that  was  required ;  Johnnie  with  a  greater  effort  has  done  all  he  could, 
which  was  only  half  what  was  required.  There  can  be  as  little  question  which 
is  more  meritorious  as  there  can  whose  lesson  is  best ;  effort,  and  not  suc- 
cess, is  the  real  test  of  merit ;  the  boy  or  the  man  who  perseveringly  and 
cheerfully  and  under  difficulties  and  embarrassments  not  of  his  own  making 
does  his  best,  does  more  nobly  than  he  to  whom  all  things  "come  easy,"  and 
who,  compared  with  the  other,  masters  his  lesson  at  sight,  though  his  attain- 
ments, compared  with  the  other's,  are  meager.  It  seems  to  me  that  Johnnie 
is  entitled  to  a  half  mark  for  his  lesson  and  to  a  perfect  mark  for  his  effort. 


If  the  record  is  to  be  for  results  only,  the  "smart"  boys  get  all  the  honors, 
while  the  faithful,  hard-workers,  who  perhaps  can  get  no  assistance  or  even 
encouragement  at  home,  stand  low  and  feel  all  the  sting  of  such  standing, 
though  conscious  of  having  done  their  best.  I  am  supposing,  of  course,  that 
Willie  would  not  struggle  as  Johnnie  does,  and  that  if  his  problems  in  arith- 
metic cost  him  hard  labor,  he  would  flinch  and  fail.  Here,  then,  are  two 
factors;  effort  and  result.  Shall  I  recognize  only  the  latter?  I  see  no  other 
way  so  far  as  outward  distinction  in  school  goes,  the  head  of  the  class,  med- 
als, etc.;  but  the  other,  as  one  of  the  most  honorable  and  promising  elements 
of  character,  should  not  fail  of  certain  and  high  commendation.  But  here  is 
the  difficulty ;  I  can  judge  of  results  with  sufficient  accuracy,  because  results 
are  all  presented  for  my  inspection ;  of  efforts,  I  can  form  only  imperfect 
judgment  as  it  comes,  incidentelly,  to  my  knowledge.  And  because  of  my 
inability  to  judge,  at  all  times,  and  fairly,  of  the  most  important  of  the  two 
factors,  I  have  hesitated  many  times  about  keeping  any  record;  and  when  I 
have  read  a  published  or  even  recorded  result,  I  have  often  mentally  put  the 
first  in  a  lower  rank  and  some  of  the  lowest  up  near  the  first,  and  I  have  not 
unfrequently  said  in  public  or  in  private  that  the  highest  do  not  stand  first  in 
my  estimation.  I  anticipate  a  protest  from  many  against  this  doctrine,  and 
hear  them  saying  that  you  cannot  record  anything  but  lessons,  and  it  is  none 
of  your  business,  in  one  aspect,  at  least,  how  much  or  how  little  the  lessons 
may  cost  the  pupil,  as  you  are  not  punishing  the  slow  and  plodding,  but  only 
rewarding  quickness  of  intellect  exerted  with  reasonable  fidelity.  I  rejoin 
that  effort  does  not  always  appear  to  its  full  value  in  what  children  accom- 
plish, and  that  this  is  more  important  and  more  hopeful  of  good  results  in  the 
future  than  immediate  and  easy  success. 

This  may  be  more  evident  if  we  consider  conduct  in  the  same  light.  Wil- 
lie, again,  comes  from  a  well-governed,  happy  family.  The  obedience  and 
the  good  conduct  required  at  school  are  rather  below  than  above  what  is  re- 
quired at  home.  He  is  accustomed  to  respect  of  superiors,  to  doing  without 
grumbling  what  is  asked,  to  returning  good-will  for  good-will,  and  his  parents 
enjoin  good  behavior  at  school.  He,  as  a  matter  of  course,  complies  with 
school  regulations,  and  finds  it,  comparatively,  very  easy  to  deserve  a  good  re- 
cord for  deportment  without  being  either  a  premature  little  old  man,  or  a  de- 
ceitful time-server.  Johnnie  has  no  good  training  at  home ;  the  family  is 
rough,  noisy,  and  disorderly  ;  school  is  to  him  far  above  what  is  required  in 
any  other  place;  he  finds  it  difficult  to  conform  himself  to  school  order  be- 
cause all  his  notions  of  obedience,  propriety,  and  respect  are  inferior  to  those 
of  the  teacher.  The  first,  almost  without  effort,  quite  without  any  more  severe 
effort  than  he  is  accustomed  to  elsewhere,  deserves  a  good  mark  for  conduct ; 
the  second  tries  in  his  undisciplined,  rude  way  to  do  as  he  is  told  when  he  is 
not  under  special  temptation  to  do  otherwise,  and  does  not,  judged  simply  by 
his  manifest  deeds,  deserve  more  than  half  a  mark,  sometimes  none  at  all. 
Shall  the  difference  in  the  circumstances  and  consequently  in  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  two  boys  give  a  different  value  to  their  conduct  and  a  different 
standard  of  judgment  ?  Shall  the  one  to  whom  obedience  is  already  a  habit, 
if  not  a  principle,  and  the  one  who  scarcely  knows  what  it  is  to  obey  be  judged 
alike,  or  should  the  one  who  knows  best  be  judged  by  the  most  rigid  standard  ? 
But  here  is  a  code  of  regulations,  written  or  unwritten,  forbidding  whispering, 
enjoining  quiet,  prescribing  how  to  walk  and  how  to  stand,  and  when  to  ask 
questions,  all  of  which  is  proper  and  necessary ;  Willie,  day  after  day,  can  re- 
port perfect  obedience  to  the  whole  law,  and  in  all  that  pertains  to  good  con- 
duct outside  of  school  regulations  the  teacher  finds  him  without  fault ;  all  this 
he  does  instinctively  and  cheerfully,  as  a  result  of  home-training  and  a  natural 
bias  toward  obedience  and  order.  His  conduct,  judged  by  all  that  appears, 
is  beyond  comparison  better  than  Willie's,  who  breaks  every  rule  every  day, 
and  in  things  outside  of  rule  is  as  thoughtless  and  ignorant  as  a  barbarian. 
Willie  is  a  better  boy  than  Johnnie,  and  still  Johnnie's  always  uncertain  and 
generally  indifferent  behavior  represents  a  greater  effort,  more  resistance  of 
temptation,  more  sacrifice  of  what  he  would  like  and  is  accustomed  to,  than 
Willie's.  The  question  with  me  is  how  to  do  both  boys  exact  justice  ;  how  to 
give  the  good  boy  his  full  credit,  and  at  the  same  time  to  recognize  the  far 
greater  difficulty  of  the  other  boy's  being  only  half  as  good.  If  school  were 
to  be  a  place  of  rewards  and  punishments  simply,  I  should  know  what  to  do ; 
but  if  it  is  to  be  a  place  of  education — if  those  boys  are  to  be  trained  to  cor- 
rect habits  for  all  future  life,  if  the  influence  of  school  as  well  as  its  precepts 
is  to  be  in  the  direction  of  right  conduct  and  habits,  then  I  must  take  into  the 
account  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  while  my  judgment  must  not 
be  weak,  it  must  be  both  charitable  and  circumspect. 

I  have  answered  by  implication  the  second  part  of  my  question  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  first,  and  the  whole  will  appear  in  another  form  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  second  question. 
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(b)  Shall  school  records  be  made?  On  the  whole, yes,  but  with  a  much 
more  serious  view  of  their  significance  and  influence  than  is  often  entertained, 
and  with  constant  reference  to  the  end  to  be  reached.  What  shall  they  record  ? 
Lessons  as  recited  and  conduct  as  manifestly  conformed  to  requirements  as 
one  thing,  and  effort  made  and  temptations  and  impulses  resisted  as  another 
element  or  a  second  record.  If  any  say  this  last  is  beyond  the  ordinary  teach- 
ers observation,  I  answer  that  all  school  work  and  all  dealing  with  children 
are  beyond  any  but  the  best  capacity,  and  no  part  of  it  should  be  committed 
to  any  but  the  chosen  few. 

THE  RURAL  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS.— I. 

J.  W.  Wright,  Belleflower,  111. 

I MET  an  intelligent  gentleman  on  one  of  my  tours  through  McLean  coun- 
ty last  summer,  to  whom  I  broached  the  school  question.  Soon  learning 
that  he  occupied  the  position  of  school  trustee,  having  previously  served  as 
director  for  several  terms  together,  I  asked  concerning  the  condition  of  the 
schools  in  his  town. 

"Oh,  I  really  don't  know  much  about  it,"  he  replied;  "I  was  elected  to 
this  office  only  last  spring." 

"Well,  how  about  your  own  district  in  which  you  served  as  director  for  so 
many  years?"  queried  I. 

I  really  do  not  know,  sir,"  he  answered,  "I  have  no  children  of  my  own 
to  send,  and  while  1  was  director  I  was  always  too  busy  to  visit  the  school." 

I  then  told  him,  half  apologetically  for  what  was  to  follow,  that  I  was  a 
teacher.  I  then  said :  "  Teachers  and  school  officers  are  largely  to  blame 
for  the  bad  condition  of  our  country  schools,  for  when  anything  is  said  on  the 
subject  it  is  always  in  their  praise,  whatever  be  their  real  condition,  or,  if  the 
speaker  be  conscientious,  he  prefers  to  be  silent  rather  than  admit  the  defects 
of  his  school.  Sir,  I  honestly  declare  to  you  that  had  I  children  of  my  own 
I  should  not  send  them,  under  any  circumstances,  to  the  district  schools,  for, 
not  to  mention  the  morals,  the  habits  the  children  are  forming,  by  the  help  of 
the  average  country  school,  are  simply  pernicious." 

He  looked  at  me  attentively  a  moment,  then  said  :  "What  you  have  just 
said  agrees  with  what  has  been  my  convictions  concerning  these  schools,  for 
years,  and  my  wife  and  I  agreed,  long  ago,"  he  continued,  looking  away 
from  me  across  the  fields,  "never  to  send  our  little  Nellie,  had  she  lived. 
But  it's  scarcely  safe  now-a-days  to  say  anything,  except  in  favor  of  the  com- 
mon schools,"  and  here  he  looked  in  my  face. 

Now,  the  gentleman  expressed  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter,  for  he  meant, 
by  the  "common  schools,"  the  laws  relating  to  them,  the  methods  of  teaching 
in  them,  the  manner  (or,  rather,  manners,  for  they  are  as  various  as  the 
shades  of  light)  of  conducting  them,  and  the  influences  they  are  exerting  over 
the  masses  of  our  youth. 

Away  with  the  mistaken  love  for  these  schools  which  leads  a  man  to  applaud 
the  most  transparent  frauds  and  worst  kind  of  evils  simply  because  they  show 
their  ugly  visages  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  these  humble  places  of  learn- 
ing !  Away  with  the  foolish  pride,  or  inexcusable  ignorance,  that  prompts  a 
teacher  or  a  school-officer  to  tell  the  patrons  of  a  district,  "  Your  school  is  do- 
ing splendid  work ;  things  could  not  be  in  a  more  flourishing  condition,"  when 
it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  each  lesson  studied  and  recited  is  only  another 
lesson  which  leads  to  slovenly  house-keeping  and  careless,  bankrupt  farming ; 
which  never  awakens  a  desire  to  improve,  to  be  better ;  which  never  leads  to 
a  close  observation  of  things,  to  a  love  of  good  reading,  to  an  intelligent  ap- 
preciation of  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true,  and  to  the  critical  exami- 
nation of  self  and  of  others  in  relation  to  the  problem  of  life,  and  all  the  varied 
experiences  connected  thereto;  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  blunts  the  faculties, 
deadens  the  susceptibilities,  darkens  the  perceptions,  and  renders  those  con- 
cerned utterly  unfit  and  incompetent  in  many  of  the  essentials,  to  discharge 
the  multiplied  duties  of  this  wonderfully  real,  and  actively  busy  life  of  ours. 
The  time  is  now  come  when  something  should  be  done — something  may  be 
done  for  the  country  schools.  But  the  work,  to  be  of  utility,  must  begin  at 
the  foundation,  which  is  the  laws.  There  is  now  a  year  for  the  teachers  of 
Illinois  to  make  preparations  for  the  meeting  of  our  next  Legislature,  when 
something  in  earnest  should  be  done.  Let  the  first  thing  be  the  reducing  of 
the  petty  school  officers.  Why,  by  actual  count,  there  were  723  school  direct- 
ors in  McLean  county  in  1874,  some  of  whom,  to  my  personal  knowledge, 
could  not  read  nor  write.  What  an  army  of  incompetents!  Two  hundred 
and  forty-one  of  these  must  be  elected  each  year,  at  a  cost,  in  time,  of  $984.50 
allowing  only  that  the  three,  the  clerk  and  two  judges,  who  must  be  there, 


attend  the  election;  for  they  will  hardly  fail  to  count  their  time  worth  $1.50 

per  day  each. 

Let  the  aim  be  uniformity  of  work,  uniformity  of  results,  uniformity  of 
books,  uniformity  of  tasks,  tmiformity  of  spirit,  and  uniformity  of  support, 
in  the  schools  of  the  township,  of  the  county,  and  of  the  state. 

It  is  foolish  longer  to  talk  about  making  these  needed  reforms  by  educating 
the  people  up  to  the  point.  The  people  know  nothing  about  the  schools,  for 
they  never  visit  them  with  a  view  of  knowing  what  their  children  are  doing 
during  all  those  precious  days,  months,  and  years  of  school-life. 

A  teacher  is  employed  and  put  in  the  school ,  and  that  ends  their  anxiety, 
unless  a  "  rumpus  "  is  "  kicked  up  "  by  some  rude  boy  bent  on  having  his 
own  way,  or  by  some  pert  miss  who  has  been  "  off  to  school  ";  or  unless  the 
teacher  is  so  grossly  negligent  as  to  attract  the  notice  even  of  the  scholars. 


QUESTIONS  SUGGESTED  BY  A  VISITING  TOUR. 

IS  it  best  for  a  visitor  to  knock  before  entering  a  school-  room  ? 
2.  Is  it  important  that  a  visitor  should  have  a  book  handed  him  in  order 
that  he  may  "look  on  ?" 

3.  Is  self-reliance  and  independence  cultivated  by  written  reviews  and  writ- 
ten examinations  ? 

4.  Are  not  written  examinations  becoming  burdensome  on  account  of  fre- 
quency ? 

5.  Should  we  allow  the  Unabridged  Dictionary  to  be  used  in  different 
parts  of  the  room,  or  should  it  be  kept  in  one  stated  place  ? 

6.  Is  it  advisable  to  have  a  reading  table  in  the  high  school  room  upon 
which  may  be  found  the  daily  papar  and  educational  journals  ?     A.  H.  P. 


SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

TWAS  Saturday  night  and  a  teacher  sat 
Alone,  her  task  pursuing; 
She  averaged  this  and  she  averaged  that 
Of  all  that  her  class  were  doing  ; 
She  reckoned  percentage,  so  many  boys, 
And  so  many  girls  all  counted, 
And  marked  all  the  tardy  and  absentees, 
And  to  what  all  the  absence  amounted. 

Names  and  residence  wrote  in  full, 
Over  many  columns  and  pages ; 
Yankee,  Teutonic,  African,  Celt, 
And  averaged  all  their  ages, 
The  date  of  admission  of  every  one, 
And  cases  of  flagellation, 
And  prepared  a  list  of  the  graduates 
For  the  coming  examination. 

Her  weary  head  sank  low  on  her  book, 

And  her  weary  heart  still  lower. 

For  some  of  the  pupils  had  little  brain, 

And  she  could  not  furnish  more. 

She  slept,  she  dreamed  ;  it  seemed  she  died, 

And  her  spirit  went  to  Hades, 

And  they  met  her  there  with  a  question  fair, 

"  State  what  the  per  cent  of  your  grade  is." 

Ages  had  slowly  rolled  away, 

Leaving  but  partial  traces, 

And  the  teacher's  spirit  walked  one  day 

In  the  old  familiar  places. 

A  mound  of  fossilized  school  reports 

Attracted  her  observation, 

As  high  as  the  State  House  dome,  as  wide 

As  Boston  since  annexation. 

She  came  to  the  spot  where  they  buried  her  bones, 

And  the  ground  was  well  built  over, 

But  laborers  digging  threw  out  a  skull 

Once  planted  beneath  the  clover. 

A  disciple  of  Galen  wandering  by, 

Paused  to  look  at  the  diggers, 

And  picking  the  skull  up,  looked  through  the  eye, 

And  saw  it  was  lined  with  figures. 

"Just  as  I  thought,"  said  the  young  M.  D., 

"How  easy  it  is  to  kill  'em" — 

Statistics  ossified  every  fold 

Of  cerebrum  and  cerebellum, 

"It's  a  great  curiosity,  sure,"  said  Pat, 

"By  the  bones  can  you  tell  the  creature?  " 

"Oh,  nothing  strange,"  said  the  doctor,  "that 

Was  a  nineteenth  century  teacher,"  — N.  Y.  Tribune. 
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THE  CLERGY  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

THE  position  of  the  Protestant  clergy  of  the  Pacific  States  in  relation  to  the 
public  schools  has,  until  a  very  recent  date,  been  very  tolerant,  not  to 
say  liberal.  But  the  scales  are  evidently  falling  from  the  eyes  of  a  few  reverend 
gentlemen,  and  we  find  them  fully  in  accord  with  the  Catholic  priesthood  in 
uncompromising  hostility  to  our  system  of  unsectarian  instruction.  They  de- 
nounce our  schools  because  we  do  not  teach  arithmetic  evangelically,  and 
because  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  have  no  place  in  the  state  course.  The  pastor 
of  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Episcopal  churches  of  San  Francisco  advocated, 
a  Sabbath  or  two  ago,  a  division  of  the  school- fund,  and  the  establishment  of 
all  sorts  of  sectarian  schools.  After  all,  this  kind  of  talk  does  less  harm  here 
than  probably  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Our  people  are  unalterably 
wedded  to  our  broad  and  enlightened  system  of  unsectarian  education ;  and 
ecclesiasticism  is  not  powerful  enough  on  this  Pacific  slope  to  make  much 
impression,  on  devout  church -members  even,  when  the  school  question  is 
touched. — Pacific  School  and  Home  yournal. 

Ignorance  is  the  hot-bed  in  which  everything  vile  flourishes.  A  secular 
public  school  system  is  the  only  system  possible  under  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  logic  that  would  destroy  their  secularity  would  destroy  them  al- 
together. This  is  our  matured  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  issue  is,  secular 
public  schools  or  no  public  schools.  This  is  the  real  issue.  No  one  will 
claim  that  our  present  system  is  perfect,  but  we  will  hold  on  to  it  until  a  better 
way  is  shown. — Fitzgerald's  Home  Newspaper . 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

Harrisburg,  Nov.  12,  1877. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

Dear  Sir :  — Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  publish  the  following,  with 
such  comments  as  you  may  see  proper,  in  the  next  issue  of  your  paper  ? 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  will  be  held  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Congregational 
■  church,  Washington,  D.  C,  commencing  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  II,  and  continuing 
;two  or  three  days. 

Important  business  will  be  transacted  concerning  measures  for  strengthen- 
ing the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  the  establishment  of  a  National  Edu- 
cation il  Museum,  the  proper  representation  of  the  educational  interests  of  the 
.country  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  the  appropriation  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
dand.-.  to  school  purposes,  and  others  equally  important. 

Paj>ers  are  expected  to  be  read  by  Hon.  John  Eaton,  United  States  Com 
:missiiiner  of  Education;  President  J.  D.  Runkle,  of  Massachusetts  ;  Hon.  Wil- 
liam II.  Ruffner,  of  Virginia  ;  Hon.  Jas.  H.  Smart,  of  Indiana  ;  Hon.  William 
S.  Thompson,  of  South  Carolina,  and  others.  Leading  officers  of  the  govern- 
lment,  and  Members  of  Congress  interested  in  education,  have  been  invited 
.to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Department. 

No  more  important  educational  meeting  has  ever  been  called  together  in 
the  United  States,  and  it  is  hoped  that  every  state  in  the  Union  will  be  repre- 
sented by  its  leading  school  officers.  A  full  programme  of  exercises  will  be 
issued  as  soon  as  it  can  be  prepared. 

The  rates  for  boarding  at  the  Ebbitt  House,  to  Members  of  the  Department, 
will  be  $2.50  per  day.  James  P.  Wickersham,  President. 


Ignorance  generates  poverty,  pauperism,  and  crime  among  the  masses,  while 
■  demagogues,  corruptionists,  and  traitois  feed  and  fatten  upon  its  ignoble  spoils. 

An  intelligent,  virtuous,  and  vigilant  people  can  neither  be  deceived,  corrupted, 
'nor  betrayed.    But  illiteracy  is  an  insidious  disease,  preying  upon  the  vitals 

of  the  body  politic  ;  and  unchecked,  it  can  lead  only  to  a  fatal  termination. — 

Phelps1  Teachers'  Hand-Book. 


The  East. 


FITTING  BOSTON  GIRLS  FOR  COLLEGE. 

THE  proverbial  complacency  with  which  Boston  regards  her  school  system 
has  recently  been  disturbed  by  an  episode  whose  history,  aside  from  its 
intrinsic  interest,  has  a  value  for  every  place  in  which  there  is  a  possibility  of 
similar  questions  coming  up  for  consideration. 

It  must  be  premised  that  the  Superintendent  of  schools  and  a  majority  of 
the  committee  have  long  favored  the  separate  education  of  the  sexes;  also, 
that  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  the  conditions  were  as  follows :  The  High 
Schools  of  the  city  proper  were  three  ;  the  Latin  School  in  which  boys  fitted 
for  college,  the  English  High  School  for  boys,  and  the  Girls  High  School, 
which  gave  a  certain  amount  of  classical  instruction  but  did  not  succeed  in 
fitting  its  pupils  for  college.  There  were  also  five  mixed  High  Schools  in 
the  annexed  districts,  four  of  which  fitted  for  college.    At  the  time  referred 


to,  something  over  a  year  ago,  an  order  was  passed  by  which  this  prepara- 
tory function  was  removed  from  all  the  schools  except  the  Latin  school, 
leaving  no  place  where,  in  regular  course,  girls  could  fit  for  college.  This 
much  by  way  of  prelude. 

Now  as  there  are  three  colleges  in  Massachusetts  alone  to  which  girls  are  ad- 
mitted, and  at  least  one  in  each  of  the  other  New  England  States,  this  was  a 
serious  blunder  to  make,  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  by  statute  law  of  the  state, 
every  town  of  more  than  four  thousand  inhabitants  is  required  to  sustain  a 
school  for  giving  this  special  training  to  all  children  without  distinction  of  sex 

In  September  of  the  present  year,  an  organized  effort  to  secure  peaceable 
redress  of  the  grievance  was  made  by  the  presentation  of  petitions,  some  of 
which  asked,  as  the  most  immediate  remedy,  for  the  opening  of  the  Latin 
School  to  girls,  while  others  insisted  merely  on  provision  for  the  girls  of  simi- 
lar instruction  in  a  suitable  manner  and  place;  and  the  series  of  hearings  be- 
fore the  committee  which  followed  was  characterized  by  some  remarkable 
features  which  deserve  consideration.  The  first  was  a  prompt  and  presistent 
attempt  by  those  opposed  to  the  granting  of  the  petition  to  make  the  issue 
simply  on  the  matter  of  coeducation.  Hour  after  hour  was  spent  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  topic ;  letters  were  read  from  men  known  and  unknown,  and 
those  who  had  inaugurated  this  plan  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  very  con- 
siderable success  attend  it.  The  real  question  was  almost  buried  out  of  sight 
under  this  rubbish,  and  it  was  only  at  the  last  hearing  that  the  petitioners  had 
so  far  recovered  their  heads  as  to  put  due  stress  on  the  gist  of  the  matter.  Even 
then  a  good  deal  of  time  was  consumed  in  answering  points  that  had  been 
raised  as  to  the  general  effects  and  influences  of  letting  boys  and  girls  study  in 
the  same  room  and  recite  in  the  same  classes. 

The  tone  of  discussion  was  another  noticeable  feature.  It  became  personal 
and  bitter,  as  might  naturally  be  expected  in  a  case  where  the  one  side  was 
conscious  that  it  defended  a  cause  which  lacked  both  legal  and  moral  sup- 
port, while  the  other  felt  that  it  was  being  disingenuously  treated  and  thrust 
into  a  position  it  had  never  assumed.  The  injustice  had  been  done,  but  those 
who  had  committed  it  or  approved  it  now  saw  that  what  they  had  taken  away 
must  be  restored  in  some  form,  and  made  haste  to  propose  another  way  than 
that  first  suggested  by  the  petitioners.  They  said  in  substance,  that  no  one 
could  be  more  ready  to  advance  the  education  of  girls  than  they  themselves 
were,  but  that  the  way  to  do  it  was  not  to  put  girls  in  the  Latin  School  but 
to  give  them  a  place  by  themselves  and  a  different  sort  of  training.  Such 
at  least  was  the  course  of  most,  but  some  of  the  more  intemperate  or  more 
out-spoken  said  explicitly  that  girls  ought  not  to  study  Greek.  The  petitioners, 
on  the  other  hand,  ran  almost  as  wild  as  their  opponents,  although  in  a  differ- 
ent fashion,  and  though  more  straight-forward,  were  as  bitter  in  speech  and 
almost  as  far  from  sticking  to  the  text. 

Again,  the  nature  of  the  statements  made  and  arguments  used  was  worth 
notice.  For  example,  President  Porter  of  Yale  said  in  a  letter  which  was  read 
that  "the  natural  feelings  of  rightly  trained  boys  and  girls  are  offended  by 
social  intercourse  of  this  sort."  A  letter  from  Charles  Francis  Adams,  after 
speaking  of  coeducation  as  if  it  were  an  entirely  new  experiment,  said,  "It 
will  go  on  until  some  shocking  scandals  develop  the  danger."  It  was  said 
that  girls  ought  not  to  learn  Greek  because  its  literature  is  immoral,  that  the  de- 
cision of  this  matter  should  be  in  the  hands  of  graduates  of  the  Latin  School 
because  they  understood  it  and  knew  what  it  wanted,  and  that  girls  should 
not  be  admitted  there  because  the  way  to  teach  boys  was  just  the  way  not  to 
teach  girls.  Add  to  the  above,  mutual  charges  of  mis-statement,  and  hints  of 
unfair  dealing,  and  a  very  pretty  picture  results  of  an  actual  educational  dis- 
cussion at  the  Hub. 

The  question  is  not  yet  decided,  but  the  sub-committee  before  which  the 
hearings  were  conducted  has  reported  in  favor  of  opening  a  separate  school  for 
girls  to  be  located  in  some  present  school  building  which  has  unoccupied  rooms. 
The  whole  affair  has  been  a  striking  illustration  of  the  danger  of  running 
away  with  a  theory.  Men  who  had  taught  themselves  to^dread  coeducation,  or 
who,  possessing  more  zeal  than  knowledge  of  the  matter,  supposed  that  every 
arbitrary  division  must  be  "progress  by  differentiation,"  were  those  who  took 
action  which,  while  conforming  to  their  own  theories,  was  in  violation  of  the 
requirements  of  law,  and  involved  an  immediate  practical  injustice  which  now 
after  more  than  a  year  is  still  uncorrected.  They  are  the  ones  who,  when 
the  results  of  their  action  excited  universal  comment,  thought  first  of  all  how 
to  befog  the  matter  and  direct  attention  to  side  issues,  making  ready  to  give 
as  a  praiseworthy  concession  what  they  can  not  refuse.  They  are  men  of 
character  and  standing  to  whom  no  suspicion  of  deliberate  wrong  attaches,  but 
their  theories  led  them  into  a  grave  mistake,  and  they  had  not  the  courage  to 
admit  their  error  frankly.  A  distinct  theory  is  essential  to  administrative 
progress,  but  it  is  like  fire  in  being  a  good  servant  but  a  bad  master. 
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MAYWOOD — ELMHURST — LOMBARD — PROSPECT  PARK  —  W H EATON . 

AT  Maywood,  Prof.  Barrett,  formerly  of  Michigan,  is  principal  of  the 
schools.  Mrs.  M.  A.  Barber,  who  has  taught  for  many  years  in  the 
city  schools,  has  in  charge  the  Primary  Department.  The  written  work  done 
in  this  school  is  excellent.  Cases  of  tardiness,  few  and  far  between.  We 
listened  to  an  exercise  in  reading  in  the  high  school.  The  teacher,  a  good 
reader,  read  each  paragraph  before  allowing  the  pupil  to  read.  The  youth  are 
good  imitators.  Miss  Benjamin  teaches  on  the  north  side  of  "the  track."  On 
account  of  'incessant  rain  we  were  denied  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  school. 

At  Elmhurst,  just  over  the  "border  line"  in  Du  Page  county,  we  find  at  this 
good  work,  Mr.  A.  M.  Ballou,  of  Wheaton,  assisted  by  Miss  Augusta  Hat- 
terman,  of  Chicago.  The  teachers'  hard  work  cannot  be  so  highly  appre- 
ciated here  as  at  other  places  we  have  visited.  The  school  has  never  been 
properly  graded  ;  this  cannot  be  done  at  once.  The  teaching  of  grammar  is 
confined  to  the  higher  department.  Miss  Hatterman  gives  instruction  in 
German  to  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Ballou's  school  each  day.  A  sister  of  Miss  H. 
has  been  a  teacher  of  German  in  the  Brown  School,  Chicago,  for  several  years. 
The  Lutherans  have  a  Seminary  at  this  place. 

Prof.  L.  W.  Crosman,  assisted  by  Miss  Ella  L.  Yalding,  do  duty  at  Lom- 
bard. Mr.  Crosman  is  a  teacher  of  long  experience  at  Lynn,  Mass.  Much 
attention  is  paid  to  book-keeping  and  music.  The  gentle  tones  of  the  flute 
accompanied  by  the  youthful  voices  of  his  charge  rendered  us  some  fine  mu- 
sic. Prof.  Crosman  suggests  the  publication  of  the  flora  of  Chicago  and 
vicinity  in  the  Weekly.    Lombard  needs  a  new  school-house. 

Mr.  Walter  Sabin  and  Miss  Lillian  E.  Nind  teach  the  young  ideas  at 
Prospect  Park.  Mr.  Sabin  is  working  earnestly  for  the  building  up  of  a  good 
school  system.  A  library  and  more  apparatus  are  much  needed.  Such  things 
add  very  much  to  the  efficiency  of  school  work.  It  is  too  bad  that  the  youth 
of  one  town  should  be  denied  all  of  these  helps  to  good  training  and  culture 
while  in  Oak  Park  and  other  towns  the  school  directors  furnish  everything  so 
cheerfully.  The  little  ones  in  Miss  Nind's  room  rendered  "Baby  Bye"  in 
fine  style.  It  was  given  as  an  exercise  song.  Miss  Georgie  B.  Allen  teaches 
near  the  village  on  the  north.  She  has  a  vacation  at  present,  and  will  resume 
work  the  coming  week. 

We  now  go  to  the  county-seat,  Wheaton.  Wheaton  College  stands  near  the 
rail-road  track,  and  presents  a  fine  appearance.  The  building  is  of  stone.  The 
following  ladies  compose  the  faculty  of  Wheaton  public  schools  :  Misses  Ida 
McMicken,  S.  A.  Smith,  Grace  McMicken,  F.  H.  Hiatt,  F.  E.  Wheaton. 
The  names  are  given  in  regular  order  corresponding  with  the  positions  which 
they  occupy,  beginning  with  the  principal.  The  Misses  McMicken  are  stu- 
dents from  Vassar  College.  Miss  F.  E.  Wheaton  is  succeeding  nicely  in  teach- 
ing the  word-method.  The  concert-reading  in  Miss  Grace  McMicken's  room 
was  rendered  in  a  manner  worthy  of  note.  If  concert  reading  can  be  a*  well 
taught  by  all,  then  let  us  have  a  fair  amount  of  it  in  all  our  schools;  but  when 
two  or  three  loud  readers  in  a  class  of  ten  or  twenty  do  all  of  the  reading,  while 
the  rest  are  stumbling  along  trying  to  keep  up,  making  their  lips  move  or  may 
be  not  giving  any  attention  to  the  noise,  then  let  such  work  be  discarded.  We 
saw  some  fine  maps  of  the  United  States  and  also  of  Illinois  in  several  rooms 
in  particular  Miss  S.  A.  Smith's  room.  The  method  used  in  the  study  of 
history  is  excellent  in  this  department. 

We  copy  this  from  the  blackboard  in  the  high-school  room  : 
President's  Cabinet. 
Secretary  of  Treas.  John  Sherman, 
"  "  State,  W.  M.  Evarts, 

"  "  War,  G.  M.  Mc  Crary, 

"  "  Navy,  R.  W.  Thompson, 

"  "  Interior,  Carl  Schurz. 

P.  M.  General,  D.  M.  Key, 
Atty.      "       Chas.  Devens. 
The  school-building  is  a  very  fine  one  and  shows  to  the  visitor  that  Wheaton 
will  be  up  with  the  times.  The  Weekly  and  Practical  Teacher  have  found 
many  new  homes  this  week.  A.  H.  P. 


A  teacher  of  a  Sunday  school  in  the  interior  of  New  York  was  impressing 
upon  the  scholars  a  lesson  in  connection  with  the  the  death  of  one  of  their 
number.  She  told  them  that  little  Amy  was  now  a  saint  in  heaven.  Whereup- 
on one  of  the  girls  spoke  up  and  said,  "She  will  get  plenty  of  preserves  there." 
Astonished  to  hear  her  make  such  a  strange  statement  the  teacher  questioned 
her  to  ascertain  what  could  have  put  the  idea  in  her  mind.  It  was  finally 
traced  to  the  following  question  and  answer  in  the  catechism:  Question, 
"Why  ought  the  saints  to  love  God  ?  "  Answer  "Because  he  makes, preserves, 
and  keeps  them." 


Notes. 


LITERARY.— The  November-December  Number  of  The  North  Ameri- 
can Review  contains  the  following  articles  :  Resumption  of  Specie  Pay- 
ments, by  Hugh  McCulloch,  Judge  W.  D.  Kelley,  Gen.  Thomas  Ewing,  David  A. 
Wells,  Joseph  S. Ropes,  and  Secretary  Sherman;  Cavelier  dela  Salle,  by  Francis 
Parkman  ;  The  War  in  the  East,  by  Gen.  Geo.  B.  McClellan ;  The  Functions 
of  Unbelief,  by  Thomas  Hitchcock ;  The  Southern  Question,  by  Charles  Gay- 
arre,  of  Louisiana  ;  Michelangelo  and  the  Buonnarroti  Archives,  by  T.  Ad- 
olphus  Trollope  ;  America  in  Africa,  by  Gilbert  Haven  ;  The  Situation  in 
France,  by  a  Paris  Resident  ;  How  shall  the  Nation  regain  Prosperity  ?  by 
David  A.  Wells ;  The  Ultramontane  Movement  in  Canada,  by  Charles  Lindsey ; 
Contemporary  Literature.  This  number  is  published  by  James  R.  Osgood  & 
Co.,  Boston.    The  Review  in  the  future  will  be  published  by  D.  Appleton  & 

Co.,  New  York.    For  sale  by  all  booksellers.  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.  issue,  in 

the  "Golden  Treasury  Series"  six  very  choice  volumes,  namely,  "  The  Golden 
Treasury,"  by  Francis  Turner  Palgrave;  "The  Book  of  Praise;"  Miss  Yonge's 
"Book  of  Golden  Deeds;"  Wm.  Alhngham's  "Ballad  Book;"  "He  Leadeth 
Me;"  and  Coventry  Patmore's  "Garland  from  the  Poets." 


Correspondence. 


A  LETTER  FROM  TEXAS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

I HAVE  read  the  Weekly  with  interest,  but  if  it  reflects  the  opinions  of  ad- 
vanced thinkers  among  professional  teachers  your  boasted  "school  system," 
both  east  and  west,  is  far  from  what  it  should  be  in  the  great  mission  of  civil- 
ization, enlightenment,  etc.  There  seem  to  be  numerous  causes  of  complaint, 
e.  g.,  the  petty  district  system,  the  ignorance  of  local  officers,  the  incompe- 
tency of  teachers,  and  especially  the  opposition  of  tax-payers,  under  the  hue 
and  cry  of  retrenchment  and  reform,  to  anything  but  commoner  houses,  cheap- 
er teachers,  and  to  all  the  new-fangled  conveniences,  adornments,  machinery, 
etc.,  devised  for  more  efficient  work.  These  are  serious  complaints,  but  withal 
very  natural  ones,  and  the  problem  is,  how  under  our  system  of  government 
these  are  to  be  remedied.  Now  we  can  readily  conceive  of  a  sovereign's  be- 
ing educated  up  to  a  point  of  reform  and  his  applying  a  remedy  complete  and 
effectual  to  existing  evils,  but  our  whole  political  fabric  rests  upon  another 
basis,  the  will  of  the  people,  instead  of  a  sovereign  ;  and  >  aid  basis  presupposes 
virtue  and  intelligence  to  begin  with.  The  demand  ol  statesmen  has  been,  ed- 
ucate or  we  perish  !  But  these  are  not  all;  other  questions  are  constantly  loom- 
ing up  and  we,  who  have  no  educational  system,  are  beginning  to  think  that 
our  voluntary  way  of  getting  along  is  the  better  after  all.  A  fierce  controversy 
I  see  is  raging  in  reference  to  the  studies  proper  for  common  schools,  and  the 
reverse  of  the  old  argument  is  being  urged,  viz  :  The  rich  are  being  educated 
at  the  expense  of  the  poor  !  This  drags  in  its  train  the  whole  question  of  high, 
graded,  and  normal  schools,  as  well  as  state  universities.  Years  ago  we  sprung 
the  same  question.  The  village  high  school  demurred  and  its  pupils  came 
and  demanded  tuition  in  higher  branches.  We  demurred,  appealed.  Supt. 
Dix  evaded  a  decision  and  advised  compromise.  The  Bible  in  schools  is  an 
old  question  and  flames  out  betimes  like  a  house  afire  and  springs  a  whole  fam- 
ily of  quarrels  containing  elements  of  religious  bigotry  which  never  surrenders. 
The  common  schools  are  denounced  as  Godless.  We  have  no  established 
religion  and  government  must  observe  a  strict  neutrality  in  such  matters  ;  but 
is  there  any  neutral  ground  ? 

The  Weekly  wonders  at  Prest.  Fowler's  late  deliverance,  and  why?  The 
science  of  morals  he  will  contend — ten  to  one — is  based  upon  the  will  of 
God,  but  the  will  of  God  is  a  matter  of  revelation,  and  the  church  through  its 
regularly  constituted  authorities  claims  the  sole  right  to  interpret  and  apply 
said  will !  So  his  conclusion  from  the  premises,  viz.,  that  the  state  has  no 
right  to  teach  morals,  is  a  natural  one.  Is  ours  a  brand  new  development  of 
civilization?  Is  human  nature  changed  ?  Or  are  we  but  repeating  history? 
What  is  the  educational,  the  social  status  of  the  oldest  nations  ?  Despotism 
in  government ;  caste  in  society ;  ignorance,  with  all  its  train  of  vices,  the 
inheritance  of  the  masses ;  education,  wealth,  and  domination  of  the  few. 

The  matter  of  discipline  is  another  question  which  has  had  a  powerful  run, 
and  various  theories  from  Alcott's — compelling  the  culprit  to  flog  his  teacher 
— to  the  old-time  one  of  not  "  sparing  the  rod  " — and  lately  this  Alcott  theo- 
ry is  held  up  as  the  very  theory  of  divine  government,  so  we  may  expect  en- 
thusiasts to  run  mad  over  this  new  deliverance  from  the  pulpit.  Compulsory 
education  is  a  new  educational  phase,  and  is  reached  by  reformers  thus :  Gov- 
ernment has  the  right  to  conserve  itself.  Intelligence  is  the  great  conserva- 
tive element,  hence,  etc.  But  secular  or  Godless  education,  says  the  states- 
man, is  mere  knowledge,  and  abstract  knowledge  is  mere  power — power  for 
good,  and  evil  as  well.  Our  slip-shod  method  may  be  very  defective ;  our 
practice  of  distributing  school  funds  as  spoils  ot  office  may  seem  strange — but 
happily  it  leaves  us  free  from  many  a  vexatious  question — that  might  in  this 
hot  climate  burn  us  to  a  cinder.  E.  P. 


I  think  the  paper  is  excellent.  — Wm.  J.  Sampson,  Burlington,  la. 
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QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

ANSWERS. 

[The  answers  are  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  queries  which  have  preceded.] 
48.  Rate  of  gain  upon  20  per  cent  the  same  as  upon  the  remaining  80. 

,  ~   I  80+80=120,  the  selling  price  in  both  instances. 

I     20  J 

120—100  =  20  per  cent,  first  rate  of  gain. 
C  120 — 80  ~] 

^  — —  j  =  50  per  cent,  second  rate  of  gain. 


S. 


Let  x—  the  gain  per  cent  required, 
and  x-\-\oo=  the  amount  received; 

then  100—20=80,  the  amount  of  cost,  if  the  article  had  cost  20  per  cent 
less  than  100. 

Now,  if  the  difference  between  the  cost  and  selling  price  of  an  article  be 
made  the  numerator,  and  the  cost  be  made  the  denominator  of  a  common  frac- 
tion, and  the  result  reduced  to  a  decimal,  such  decimal  represents  the  gain  or 
loss  per  cent,  but 

(j+100)  —  80  .  .      \  „ 

v — ■ — —  —  represents  such  a  per  cent  on  the  supposition  that  80  was 

the  cost,  and  \<x>-\-x  the  selling  price,  while  x~l~30  ajso  represents  the  same 
rate.  100 
.-.  (x+100)— 80  _x-\-io 
8<5  100 

whence,  *=20  per  cent.  H.  B.  A. 

Had  cost  been  10  per  cent  less,  that  alone  would  give  a  gain  equal  to  \  of 
cost,  or  11^  per  cent.  Then  15  per  cent  —  n£  per  cent,  or  3§  per  cent,  is  the 
increase  in  consequence  of  the  required  gain  per  cent.  Now  had  that  been 
10  per  cent,  the  gain  would  have  been  §  of  the  cost ;  ^  on  account  of  the  cost 
being  10  per  cent  less,  and  ^  or  11^  per  cent  on  account  of  that  10  per  cent 
gain,  showing  an  increase  in  gain  per  cent  to  be  1^  ;  therefore,  the  required 
gain  per  cent  must  have  been  as  many  times  10  as  1^  is  contained  in  3|,  which 
is  3^  times ;  and  3^  times  10  is  35,  tke  gain  per  cent. 
Let  x—  gain  on  $1  or  gain  per  cent. 

Had  cost  been  10  per  cent  less,  cost  would  have  been  go  cents,  and  gain 

x-\-lo;  hence,  gain  per  cent  would  have  been  x~\~10  which  by  the  condition 
.r+15  90 

is  equal  to   

1  100 

The  equation    ~    =  -  ~  3  reduced  gives  x=35,  the  gain  per  cent. 
90  100 

C.  C.  D. 

In  his  solution  of  problem  48,  No.  38,  does  not  "Omega"  err  when  he  states 
that  30  per  cent  -f-  20  per  cent  =\\  per  cent?  Is  not  the  true  quotient,  \\, 
an  abstract  number?  Does  he  not  desire  to  find  what  per  cent  30  per  cent  is 
of  20  per  cent?  And  is  it  not  150  per  cent  instead  of  1^  per  cent?  and  is 
not  150  per  cent  X  80  per  cent  =  120  per  cent  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
indicate  the  operation  in  this  way  ?  30  per  cent  -5-  .20  =  150;  150  XI  per 
cent  =150  per  cent.  150  per  cent  of  So  per  cent  =120  per  cent  =  selling 
price;  120  per  cent  —  100  per  cent  =  20  per  cent  =  gain  per  cent.  I  have 
another  method  which  I  think  is  quite  simple  and  satisfactory.  Lest  some  of 
your  readers  may  not  know  what  the  problem  is,  permit  me  to  restate  it : 

Had  an  article  cost  20  per  cent  less,  the  gain  would  have  been  30  per  cent 
more  ;  required  the  gain  per  cent. 

First,  I  will  give  a  short  algebraic  solution,  from  which  I  deduce  the  arith- 
metical. The  selling  price  is  the  same  in  both  cases;  hence,  let  x  represent 
it ;  then,  from  the  conditions  of  the  question,  we  may  form  the  following 

equation  :  --\-  30  per  cent  (c.  p.)=  ^;  .8jr+24  per  cent  (c.  p.)=x;  .2x— 24 

I  .8 
per  cent  (c.  p.);  2.1=240  per  cent  (c.  p.);  *=I20  per  cent  (c.  p.)=  selling 
price;  120  per  cent  —  100  per  cent  =  20  per  cent  =  gain. 

Arithmetically:  Putting  the  selling  price  equal  100  per  cent,  we  have 

100  per  cent  (s.  p.)  ,  ,  ,       »      100 per  cent  (s.  p.);    80  per 

— i-  1 — -|-  30  per  cent  (c.  p.)  =       r   5 — i—^-  r 

1  .8 

cent  (s.  p.)  -|-  24  per  cent  (c.  p.)=  100  per  cent.  (s.  p) ;  20  per  cent,  selling 

price  (s.  p. )  =  24  per  cent,  cost  price  (c.  p.) ;  100  per  cent  (s.  p.)  =  120  per 

cent,  (c.  p.) ;  hence,  the  gain  =  20  per  cent.  J.  M.  M. 


59.  Leaving  a  margin  of  yi  rod,  there  would  remain  an  area  1 1  rods  square. 
Upon  this  area  could  be  set  12  rows  of  trees  with  12  trees  in  a  row  with  no  tree 
within  a  rod  of  another  :  12x12=144  trees,  Ans.  Were  I  to  divide  the 
plat  into  the  greatest  possible  number  of  equilateral  triangles  whose  sides  = 
I  rod  and  set  a  tree  at  each  angle  I  could  set  out  the  same  number,  and  no 
more.  To  divide  into  square?  is  the  better  way.  The  reasons  are  apparent. 

M. 

As  the  garden  is  12  rds.  sq.,  and  each  outside  row  must  be  ]/z  rd.  from  the 
fence,  there  will  be  eleven  rods  sq.  left  for  trees.  Then  as  there  are  trees 
on  each  outside  row,  there  must  be  twelve  rows  of  trees  on  a  side,  or  144 
trees  in  the  garden.  If  the  questioner  asked  for  imformation,  let  him  draw 
a  diagram  of  the  garden  and  he  will  easily  understand  it.  H. 


68.  Every  cow  bought  costs  $9.00  above  the  average  price  ;  and  every 
sheep  costs  jjif  below  the  average  price.  To  balance  the  purchase  of  one  cow, 
as  many  sheep  must  be  bought  as  §  is  contained  times  in  9,  which  is  io£, 


Therefore  the  number  of  cows  will  be  to  the  number  of  sheep  as  one  to  10J. 
or,  in  integers,  as  5  to  54.  Then  if  5  cows,  54  sheep,  and  41  hogs  be  bought, 
we  shall  have  100  animals  at  a  cost  of  $100.  Wm.  Wheelkr. 


Average  price  $1 


io~~ ]  fX 6=  S  cows  at  jJSio  =50 
1  41  hogs  at  $  I  =41 

9X6=54  sheep  at  i6|  cts.=  9 

100    animals  for  $100 


After  finding  relative  ratio  of  animals  for  greatest  and  least  price,  we  multi- 
ply by  6  to  clear  of  fractions ;  this  gives  the  least  number  of  entire  animals 
that  can  be  purchased  for  an  equal  number  of  dollars  at  these  prices.  Any 
number  of  animals  at  the  average  price  of  $1  can  be  introduced  without 
changing  the  conditions  of  the  question;  hence  we  take  41  being  the  number 
required  to  make  up  the  100  animals.  D.  H.  D. 

This  is  an  example  in  alligation  where  the  quantity  of  whole  mixture  is 
limited.  The  price  of  the  hogs  being  same  as  mean  price,  the  number  can  be 
governed  entirely  by  the  other  conditions  of  the  problem.  Comparing  the 
price  of  a  cow  with  mean  price,  we  find  that  in  buying  one  cow  there  is  an 
excess  of  the  mean  price  of  $9.00  and  to  balance  this  excess,  as  many  sheep 
at  l6f  cts.  must  be  taken  as  the  gain  on  one  sheep,  83J  cts,  is  contained  times 
in  the  $9.00  excess,  or  I  of  times.  These  proportional  numbers  must  be 
multiplied  by  some  multiplier  that  will  make  integral  products  whose  sum  is 
less  than  the  limited  number  or  100.  The  only  multiplier  which  will  do  this 
is  5,  giving  5  cows  and  54  sheep.  The  number  of  hogs  will  be  100 — (54+5) 
=  41  which  numbers  will  verify  the  statement.  H.  M.  E. 
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lollar.    By  usual  form  of  alligation  alternate ; 

Explanation. — Compare  10  with  I  to  obtain  column  1; 
multiply  1  by  L.  C.  M.  of  the  denominator  to  obtain  3  ; 
multiply  2  by  41  and  add  column  3  to  obtain  4. 

Proof:— 5@#io=#5o,  4i@$i=$4i,  <&(w,$\-=%<);  total, 
100  for  $100.  E.  B.  F.,  Jr. 


We  first  establish  two  limitations  : 

1.  The  number  of  cows  cannot  exceed  9,  if  it  were  10  there  would  be  neith- 
er hogs  nor  sheep. 

2.  As  the  whole  cost  of  all  the  animals,  the  whole  cost  of  the  cows,  and  the 
whole  cost  of  the  hogs  are  each  whole  dollars,  the  whole  cost  of  the  sheep 
must  also  be  whole  dollars,  and  the  number  of  the  sheep  must  therefore  be  6 
or  some  multiple  of  6. 

Secondly,  from  the  conditions  we  have 

1.  A  certain  number  of  cows,  a  certain  number  of  hogs,  and  a  certain  num- 
ber of  sheep  together  equal  100  animals. 

2.  Ten  times  as  many  dollars  as  cows,  the  same  number  of  dollars  as  hogs, 
and  \  as  many  dollars  as  sheep  together  equal  100  dollars. 

Therefore  the  amounts  of  these  two  sets  of  numbers  equal  each  other,  both 
amounts  being  one  100.  "Things  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each 
other." 

From  each  of  these  equals  subtract  a  number  equal  to  the  number  of  cows, 
a  number  equal  to  the  number  of  hogs,  and  a  number  equal  to  \  the  num- 
ber of  sheep,  and  there  will  remain  on  the  one  side  a  number  equal  to  f  the 
number  of  sheep,  and  on  the  other  a  number  equal  to  9  times  the  number  of 
cows,  equal  to  each  other.  "From  these  equals  if  equals  be  subtracted,  the 
remainders  will  be  equal."  Multiply  these  equals  by  6  and  the  result  shows 
that  5  times  the  number  of  sheep  equals  54  times  the  number  of  cows.  "If 
equals  be  multiplied  by  the  same  the  products  will  be  equal."  Hence  the  ratio 
of  the  number  of  cows  to  the  number  of  sheep  is  5  to  54.  Now  there  are  no 
other  two  numbers  having  this  ratio  within  the  limitations  first  established. 

Therefore  there  were  5  cows  and  54  sheep,  and  consequently  41  hogs.  Cer- 
tification. 5  cows  @  $io.oo=$5o.oo,  41  h  >g  @  #i.oo=$4i.oo,  and 
54  sheep  @  16  §  cents  =  #9.00,  which  sums  together  make  $100.00.  Also, 
5+54+41  =  100.  Werden  Reynolds. 


69.  Should  we  say  "lie  down"  to  an  animal?  Should  we  use  "sit"  with 
anything  but  persons  ? 

Lie  and  sit  are  intrasitive  verbs,  and  may  be  used  with  either  persons  or 
things ;  as 

"Where  lies  the  land  to  which  yon  ship  must  go  ?" 

"As  the  partridge  sitteth  on  eggs  but  hatcheth  them  not." 

"The  little  bird  sits  at  his  door  in  the  sun." 

Lay  and  set  are  transitive  and  causative.  Lay — cause  to  lie.  Set — cause 
to  sit  or  rest. 

I  lay  the  book  down ;  that  is,  cause  it  to  lie  down. 

He  set  the  his  turkey  on  twenty  eggs ;  that  is,  caused  the  bird  to  sit. 

The  verb  set  as  applied  to  the  heavenly  bodies  is  intransitive. 

B. 

I  believe  the  "unchanging  rule"  for  which  "Ignorance"  inquires  is  this; 

Lie  and  sit  are  always  intransitive,  lay  and  set,  always  transitive. 

If  one  is  in  doubt  as  to  which  verb  to  use  in  any  instance,  let  him  ask  him- 
self the  question:  "Is  this  action  performed  upon  anything"  If  it  is,  then  the 
proper  verb  is  lay  or  set,  if  the  action  is  not  performed  upon  an  object, 
then  the  proper  verb  is  lie  or  sit.  The  rule  is  the  same  whether  speaking  to 
or  of  persons  or  things.  I  say  to  my  dog,  "Lie  down,  sir,"  or  of  my  hat,  "It 
is  lying  on  the  floor'"  or  of  the  pitcher,  "It  is  sitting  on  the  table,  I  set  it 
there."  The  only  exception  to  this  rule,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  when  we  say 
"The  sun  sets."  W.  W. 
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Minnesota. 

CHAMPLIN  schools  commenced  the  16th  ult.  Miss  Wells  is  principal  and 
Miss  Ludlow  is  teacher  in  the  primary  room.  Miss  Wells  is  a  teacher 
of  some  experience  and  a  graduate  of  the  St. Cloud  Normal  school.  The  Uni- 
versity students  are  agitating  the  subject  of  a  college  paper,  and  expect  to  suc- 
ceed.   The  University  is  now  old  enough,  and  has  a  large  enough  number  ol 

students.  Carleton  College  has  been  paying  especial  attention  to  its  scientific 

department  this  fall.  In  chemistry  a  large  class  has  daily  laboratory  practice. 
Prof.  Sperry  is  planning  for  this  winter  a  series  of  hygienic  lectures  in  differ- 
ent places  in  our  state.  They  will  be  illustrated  by  means  of  large  paintings 
prepared  specially  for  this  purpose,  and  a  manakin  recently  imported  from 
Paris.  Reports  from  teachers'  institutes  held  in  different  parts  of  the  state  in- 
dicate better  qualifications  and  more  earnest  work  on  the  part  of  those  who 
belong  to  the  instructed  class.  There  is  no  better  way  to  infuse  interest  in 
these  associations  than  to  give  them  leaders  who  can  ;ive  out  something  fresh 
and  suggestive,  and  drawn  from  their  own  practical  experience.  We  must 
give  educational  tramps,  itinerants  with  their  kit  of  methods,  a  wide  berth, 

and  make  room  for  those  who  are  filled  with  the  life  of  to-day.  St.  Paul 

public  schools  have  already  enrolled  nearly  3,400  pupils.  Minneapolis 

will  soon  be  proud  over  a  first-class  high  school  structure. 


THE  RECITATION  AND  ITS  OBJECT.  — II. 

A  lesson  must  be  assigned  beforehand ;  there  must  be  time  for  the  pupils  to 
look  at  it,  to  think  and  reason  over  it,  and  to  extract  the  meat  that  shal  1  nourish. 
According  to  their  quickness  of  apprehension  they  will  see  what  they  need  and 
discard  the  rest.  A  chapter  in  history  may  be  assigned  and  required  to  be  mem- 
orized. It  may  be  accomplished  faithfully  for  the  day,  but  if  unguided,oie 
pupil  will  remember  the  important  events  and  their  dates,  his  mind  being  of 
that  order;  he  will  reject  all  the  meat  and  the  richness,  and  will  serve  his 
family  and  his  country  as  a  chronological  table,  and  will  be  useful  in  his  way, 
too.  Another  remembers  the  events  as  having  important  bearing  on  the  life 
and  character  of  nations  and  individuals,  and  becomes  corpulent  on  the  meat 
of  his  study,  but  loses  exactness  by  regarding  the  multitudinous  dates  as  cum- 
bersome, and  loses  grace  and  ease  by  rejecting  as  superfluous  the  words  and 
expressions  of  the  book,  and  becomes  an  encyclopedia.  And  still  a  third 
memorizes  only  to  enrich  his  vocabulary,  remembering  anecdotes,  striking 
quotations,  elegant  turns  of  expression,  choice  words,  and  becomes  a  brilliant 
conversationalist  and  ready  writer,  but  as  for  history,  he  knows  it  not. 

It  seems  a  duty  of  the  teacher,  then,  in  a  recitation,  to  guide  the  thought  — 
show  the  pupil  of  statistics  that  there  is  need  of  flesh  to  cover  the  dry  bones 
of  his  skeleton ;  the  pupil  of  the  facts  that  his  flesh  must  have  a  skeleton  to 
keep  it  in  its  proper  place,  and  the  man  of  words  that  beauty  is  but  skin  deep; 
not  by  apparent  personal  application,  but  by  suggestion  and  question,  by  show- 
ing the  relation  of  facts  to  previous  or  subsequent  history,  by  giving  a  glimpse 
occasionally  of  the  influence  that  even  remote  history  has  had  upon  our  nation 
and  our  time.  An  interest  will  thus  be  awakened,  so  that  by  forming  new 
analogies,  finding  other  relations,  seeing  the  necessity  of  one  date  following 
another,  more  or  less,  but  not  in  the  same  proportion,  the  pupils  in  history  will 
add  to  their  mental  height  and  breadth. 

In  mathematics  one  can  master  rules,  another  "work  out  sums,"  and  another 
divine  principles.  The  work  here  is  the  same.  The  fitness  of  one  part  to 
the  other  must  be  shown ;  some  of  the  pabulum  must  be  prepared  by  expla- 
nation, either  directly  or  by  drawing  it  out  of  the  class  by  well-directed  ques- 
tions. If  a  teacher  solves  all  the  difficulties,  it  is  wonderful  how  many  diffi- 
culties will  arise.  In  a  short  time  a  teacher  of  expositions  can  paralyze  the 
whole  class.  If  no  explanations  are  given,  the  majority  see  no  form  or  come- 
liness in  their  tasks,  nothing  that  appeals  to  their  taste  and  there  is  no  attempt 
at  digestion.    A  teacher  that  explains  away  all  apparent  difficulties  does  an 


irreparable  injury  to  the  pupil,  and  yet  one  must  remembar  that  in  these  times 
discipline  is  not  everything,  and  practical  knowledge  makes  its  claims,  so  that 
a  large  amount  of  time  is  wasted  by  requiring  pupils  to  puzzle  over  a  problem 
for  four  or  five  days,  when  an  explanation  at  the  right  time  may  give  them 
courage  and  impetus  enough  to  conquer  a  dozen  more  in  the  same  time.  If  I 
may  venture  so  to  do,  I  express  my  opinion  that  some  of  the  problems  in  all 
or  nearly  alj  of  our  mathematical  works  of  high  school  grade  are  an  absurd- 
ity—as problems  for  class  work  ;  there  is,  to  me,  something  ridiculous  in  the 
idea  of  an  author's  concocting  a  puzzle,  solving  it  himself,  publishing  it  in  a. 
key,  and  offering  it  for  a  consideration  to  any  aspirant  for  mathematical  honor. 
Keys  seem  to  me  pernicious,  unless  it  be  that  in  arithmetics  or  algebras  the: 
puzzles  be  put  by  themselves  and  a  key  appended,  that  if  the  curious  and 
mathematical  wish  to  struggle  over  them  they  can  have  the  opportunity  and, 
rejoice  in  it,  while  the  class  in  general  need  have  no  unnecessary  stumbling 
blocks. 

But  for  illustration  of  proper  explanation — given  a  problem  that  requires, 
thought  and  knowledge  of  peculiar  processes,  one  that  although  difficult  yet 
involves  important  principles  and  is  capable  of  being  solved  by  following  com- 
prehensible steps ;  the  form  of  the  statement  may  be  new  to  the  class,  or  some 
of  the  processes  may  be.  Now  what  shall  be  done  about  it  ?  From  a  variety 
of  methods  I  take  one.  Let  the  instructor  read  over  the  problem,  simplifying 
the  language  if  need  be,  or  drawing  out  its  meaning  from  the  class.  With 
crayon  in  hand,  stand  at  the  blackboard  and  do  the  work  for  the  sake  of  sav- 
ing time  and  avoiding  mistakes ;  then  step  by  step  through  the  problem,  ob- 
taining from  the  pupils  the  process  if  possible  ;  if  not,  give  direct  information;, 
or  by  statement  of  a  general  process  or  principle  let  the  class  make  the  appli- 
cation. After  the  problem  has  been  solved,  answer  questions  relative  to  its 
understanding,  then  erase  and  give  it  immediately  for  solution  to  some  of  the 
class. 


Wisconsin, 


E  take  the  following  from  an  address  of  Supt.  Burton  of  Janesville,  publish- 
ed in  the  Gazette  :  "Mr.  Jas.  Sutherland  was  the  first  superintendent 
of  city  schools,  under  whose  administration  much  was  done  toward  gradation, 
the  adoption  of  a  course  of  study  and  list  of  text  books.  Rev.  H.  Foote  suc- 
ceeded him  as  superintendent.  Afterward  the  principal  of  the  high  school 
performed  the  duties  of  superintendent.  Mr.  Hiram  H.  Brown  was  the  first 
to  teach  school  within  our  city  limits.  C.  B.  Woodruff  was  probably  the  first 
teacher  of  our  graded  schools.  J.  Russell  Webb  succeeded  him.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  educators  who,  from  1857  to  the  present  management,  have  acted 
in  the  double  capacity  of  principal  of  high  school  and  city  superintendent. 
From  about  1857  to  the  spring  of  1861,  Prof.  Cass.  From  fall  of  1861,  to  Dec. 
20,  1861,  McKindley.  From  January  1862  to  May  10,  1864,  Prof.  Lockwood. 
From  April  1864,  to  July  1864,  Miss  Byrues.  From  Sept.  1864,  to  July  1866, 
Prof.  Hutchins,  Fond  du  Lac.  From  Sept.  1866  to  October  1869,  Prof.  O. 
R.  Smith.    From  Oct.  1869,  to  January  1870,  Dr.  E.  A.  P.  Brewster.  From 

January  1870  to  April  1875,  w-  D.  Parker.    From  April  1875  to  R.  W. 

Burton.  Of  these  gentlemen  Prof.  O.  R.  Smith,  who  was  so  suddenly  cut  off 
on  the  26th  of  August  last,  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  widest  known  among 
the  state  educators.  Prest.  W.  D.  Parker,  whose  connection  with  our  schools 
closed  in  April  1875,  has  for  many  years  been  conspicuous  among  the  leading 
educators  of  our  state.  Last  year  the  enrollment  in  the  high  school  was  above 
the  average  of  former  yea  s.  The  present  year  it  will  doubtless  reach  130  pu- 
pupils.  The  average  age  of  pupils  at  entering  our  school  is  5^  years,  while  the 
average  at  leaving  is  17  years.  Fifty-three  pupils  have  already  graduated  from 
the  high  school.  A  class  of  ten  will  join  its  alumni  this  year.  In  January 
1855  Mr.  James  Sutherland  began  the  publication  of  an  educational  journal,  and 
alter  publishing  it  one  year,  transferred  it  to  the  State  Teachers'  Assoc  ation. 

It  now  ranks  among  the  ablest  educational  organs  of  the  northwest."  The 

following  is  a  list  of  the  principals  of  the  graded  schools  of  Walworth  county  ; 
Whitewater,  west  side,  L.  L.  Clark;  east  side,  Chas.  Sanderson;  Delavan, 
Elias  Dewey;  Geneva  Lake,  F.  O.  Burdick  ;  Elkhorn,  D.  H.  Flett;  Sharon, 
FredHendrix;  East  Troy,  John  Hennessy;  Darien,  Ed.  Swinney;  Allen's 
Grove,  Howard  Silver;  Genoa  Junction,  G.  M.  Richards;  Troy,  Blanche 

West;  Lyons,  Lillian  Madden.  -"We  wish  to  supplement  a  note  which 

appeared  in  the  Educational  last  week,  to  the  effect  that  the  most  annoying 
personage  the  young  teacher  is  likely  to  encounter  is  the  non-progressive, 
moderatly  successful  schoolmaster  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago." — Supt.  Barnes 

in  Kenosha  Telegraph.  We  are  informed  that  Janesville  and  Stevens  Point 

will  extend  invitations  for  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Wis.  Teachers'  As- 
sociation. Supt.  Older,  of   Marquette  county,  makes  acknowledgment 

through  the  Montello  Express,  to   the  teachers  and  friends  of  education  for 

a  beautiful  and  costly  present.  "The  Chicago  Educational  Wekkly,  in 

an  article  on  Teachers'  Institutes,  says  :  'We  have  far  more  faith  in  institutes 
which  attempt  a  few  things  than  in  those  which  aim  to  spread  themselves  over 
a  whole  common  school  curriculum  now  altogether  too  greatly  extended.  ' 
We  have  before  remarked  that  a  modern  fault  in  our  common  school  system 
is  that  it  attempts  to  spread  over  too  many  subjects,  and  crams  into  the  scholar 
more  than  he  can  thoroughly  understand  during  the  few  years  which  form  the 
average  attendance  of  the  scholars  in  our  public  schools.  We  are  glad  to  see  at 
least  one  educational  journal  which  recognizes  this  weakness,  though  only  in- 
cidentally. It  deserves  more  investigation  than  it  seems  likely  to  have." — Ma- 
rinette and  Peshtigo  Eagle.  -Supt.  H.  S.  Baker,  of  Pierce  county,  in  the 

River  Falls  "Journal,  give  the  following  as  Lessons  from  the  Examination: 
"A  great  improvement  is  visible  in  history,  throughout  the  county.  Orhoepy, 
constitutions,  local  geography,  and  theoretical  penmanship  receive  all  the  at- 
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tention,  comparatively,  which  they  deserve.  Physiology  is  gaining  ground 
and  taking  a  practical  turn.  Correct  ideas  of  theory  and  practice  are  very 
general  and  far  ahead  of  what  was  noticed  eighteen  months  ago.  Correct 
ideas  of  either  the  theory  or  practice  of  reading  are  rarely  found.  We  would 
urge  a  diligent  study  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  reading,  from  emphasis  on- 
ward. Practice  reading  aloud.  It  is  probably  the  best  exercise  known.  In 
cases  in  which  the  rules  are  known  the  applicant  does  not  always  show  so 
much  excellence  in  practice  as  one  would  expect.  The  reading  is  too  lifeless, 

and  the  important  words  are  not  made  sufficiently  emphatic."  Miss  Betsy 

Clapp,  of  New  Richmond,  was  elected  superintendent  of  St.  Croix  county. 


Michigan. 


HE  State  Teachers'  Association  will  hold  its  next  annual  session  at  East 
■  Saginaw,  December  27,  28,  29.  The  programme  of  exercises  will  soon 
be  published.  The  executive  committee  has  endeavored  to  select  gentlemen 
and  ladies  who  give  the  addresses  and  papers  in  such  a  way  that  all  the  class- 
es of  schools  in  the  state  shall  be  represented.  We  are  assured  that  the  Uni- 
versity, the  denominational  colleges,  the  Normal  School,  and  the  gTaded 
schools  are  all  to  have  their  representatives  upon  the  programme,  and  that  the 
specialists  shall  also  be  represented.  An  effort  ia  also  being  made  and  with 
considerable  promise  of  success,  to  have  the  public  schools  represented  at  the 
meeting  by  complete  sets  of  blanks  in  use  in  each,  by  full  statistics  of  condi- 
tion and  progress,  and  by  sets  of  examination  papers  of  pupils,  specimens  of 

penmanship,   drawing,  map-drawing,  etc.  We  are  pleased  to  copy  the 

following  paragraph  from  one  of  our  exchanges,  the  Adrian  Daily  Times, 
of  Oct.  19,  and  to  express  our  satisfaction  that  the  really  valuable  work  of 
Prof.  Payne,  "Chapters  on  School  Supervision,"  is  receiving  the  attention 
abroad  which  it  really  deserves.  There  is  no  more  diligent  student  of  educa- 
tion among  the  educators  of  Michigan  than  Supt.  Payne  of  the  Adrian  public 
schools.  "Prof.  Payne  has  received  a  very  marked  recognition  of  the  value 
of  his  late  work  on  'School  Supervision,'  and  of  his  well-earned  reputation 
as  an  educator  and  writer.  A  few  days  ago  he  received  a  letter  from  Emanuele 
Latino,  a  distinguished  Italian  educator,  highly  commending  his  'Chapters  on 
School  Supervision,'  expressing  the  hope  that  the  work  'will  fall  into  the 
hands  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  schools,'  and  asking  him  to  'be- 
come one  of  the  associate  editors'  {compilatori)  of  the  Archivio  di  Pedagogid 
e  Scienze  Affini,  an  influential  educational  review,  published  at  Palermo, 
Sicily,  of  which  he  is  the  editor.  Emanuele  Latino  is  a  member  of  several  so- 
ieties  for  the  promotion  of  science  and  learning,  and  is  the  author  of  a  valua- 
ble work  on  the  'Science  of  education  in  its  harmonies  and  contradictions.'  " 


Illinois. 


IN  Pulaski  county,  Colwell  was  elected  superintendent  over  Lippincott  by  a 
majority  of  ninetv-seven.  Mr.  Krape  was  elected  superintendent  in 

Stephenson  county.    His  address  will  be  Winslow  until  spring.    Mr.  Potter 

was  not  a  candidate.  P.  T.  Chapman  is  elected  superintendent  of  schools 

in  Johnson  county.  David  Karracker  is  the  superintendent-elect  in  Union 

county.  R.  Williams  is  reelected  supt.  of  LaSalle  county.  J.  P.  Amon- 

ett  is  reelected  superintendent  of  Brown  county.  John  H.  Black  is  reelected 

supt.  of  Adams  county.  The  third  meeting  of  the  Iroquois  county  Teach- 
ers' Association  was  held  at  Crescent  City  the  tenth  inst.  The  exercises  were 
conducted  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Haley,  Miss  Cevery,  Mr.  Niesz,  and  Miss  Walker. 
The  chief  topic  under  consideration  was  "  Uniformity  of  text-books."  Judging 
from  the  following,  which  we  find  in  the  published  report,  something  startling 
may  be  looked  for  from  Iroquois.  Why  should  they  be  so  ungenerous  as  to 
clothe  the  matter  in  mystery  ?  Come,  out  with  it  friends.  If  you  have  discov- 
ered the  "  elixir  "  pass  it  around.  "The  committee  on  Uniformity  submitted 
a  course  of  study  with  the  names  of  text-books,  a  private  copy  of  which  will  be 
sent  to  any  one  who  will  address  the  Secretary  requesting  it.  This  committee, 
consisting  of  the  County  Superintendent,  four  school  principals,  and  two 
teachers  of  county  schools,  after  having  given  much  labor  and  thought  to  the 
work,  believe  that  they  have  about  consummated  a  plan  which  will  put  better 
/an''  cheaper  books  into  the  hands  of  the  children  ;  which  will  introduce  meth- 
oc:)ca,  and  separate  work  into  every  school-room  in  Iroquois  county,  and  save 
to  the  people  at  least  one  half  the  present  cost  of  school  books." 

NEWS. 

Ti.  Teachers'  Institute  of  DuPage  county  held  a  session  at  Downers  Grove, 
Thursday  and  Friday,  October  25  and  26.  There  were  about  seventy-five  dif- 
ferent teachers  present  during  the  session.  Instruction  was  given  in  civil  gov- 
ernment, phonics,  penmanship,  chemistry,  and  history,  by  Messrs.  Herrick  and 
Hawley  of  Chicago;  Profs.  Cross  and  Rassweiler  of  Naperville,  and  Miss 
Stocking,  formerly  a  teacher  at  Hinsdale.  The  intervening  time  was  fully 
occupied  by  illustrations  and  discussions  of  the  necessities  and  modes  of  teach- 
ing analysis,  evolution,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  morals 
and  manners,  spelling,  and  reading.  This  study  received  an  additional  prac- 
tical illustration  by  the  reading  of  a  selection  of  "  Topsy's  Doings,"  from 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  admirably  rendered  by  a  little  young  lady  from  the 
Downers  Grove  public  school.  The  methods  of  dealing  with  whispering 
and  insubordination  were  also  discussed.  The  efficacy  of  the  different  styles 
of  punishment  used  in  school,  especially  that  cf  "scolding"  was  considered. 
The  amount  of  work  done,  and  the  numerous  benefits  resulting  from  this  lim- 


ited session,  ought  to  be  an  assurance  of  future  meetings  sufficient  to  insure 
them.    At  the  close  of  the  session  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

We,  the  teachers  of  DuPage  county,  and  state  of  Illinois,  in  convention  as- 
sembled for  the  purpose  of  mutual  improvement  in  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing, and  also  to  exchange  suggestions  for  the  advancement  of  education  gen- 
erally, do  hereby  resolve  : 

First : — That  our  hearty  thanks  and  congratulations  be  extended  to  our 
worthy  superintendent,  C.  W.  Richmond,  Esq.,  for  having  so  ably  discharged 
the  duties  of  that  office,  and  for  his  kind  disposition  toward  the  teachers 
under  his  supervision  during  the  term  of  twelve  years;  and  that  we  deeply 
regret  that  our  relations  as  superintendent  and  teachers  are  now  soon  to  be 
severed. 

Second: — That  we  censure  those  teachers  who  have  wilfully  absented 
themselves  from  our  County  Institute. 

Third :— That,  in  our  opinion  the  late  action  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  DuPage  county,  in  reducing  the  salary  of  County  Superintendent,  was  an 
injudicious  act,  greatly  detrimental  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  county, 
and  should  at  once  be  reconsidered. 

Fourth:  — That  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  teachers  are  due  to  the  citizens  of 
Downers  Grove  for  the  hospitality  that  has  been  extended  to  them,  adding 
thereby  pleasure  to  profit. 

B.  H.  Gamon, 
P.  A.  Downey, 
Mrs.  H.  P.  Hyde, 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 
Friday  evening  the  teachers  and  residents  of  Downers  Grove  and  vicinity 
were  highly  entertained  and  deeply  interested  by  an  able  lecture  delivered  by 
President  Bateman  of  Knox  College,  former  State  Superintendent. 
DuPage  county  allows  the  superintendent  $200  a  year. 


Educational  News. 


Illinois. — Albert  G.  Lane  was  elected  superintendent  of  schools  in  Cook 

county.  James  P.  Slade's  majority  over  the  opposing  candidate  for  county 

superintendent  (there  were  two  of  them)  in  St.  Clair  county  wasonly(!)  4,098. 
It  is  evident  that  the  voters  of  St.  Clair  county  thought  best  to  let  well  enough 
alone. 

Michigan. — The  Weekly  was  misinformed  in  regard  to  the  engagement 
of  Supt.  G.  M.  Clayberg  of  Pontiac  as  instructor  in  mathematics  at  the  Mich- 
igan Military  Academy.  Prof.  Hennequin  informs  us  that  the  Academy  has 
a  complete  academic  staff  and  the  department  of  mathematics  is  conducted  by 
C.  N.  Jones,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Lieutenant  S.  A.  Price, 

U.  S.  Army,  having  charge  of  the  applied  mathematics  and  engineering.  

The  first  series  of  county  institutes,  under  the  new  law  providing  for  them, 
closed  with  a  well-attended  and  interesting  meeting  at  Galesburg,  Kalama- 
zoo Co.,  Oct.  29-Nov.  2.  Twenty  have  been  held  in  all,  in  the  counties  of 
Allegan,  Alpena,  Benzie,  Berrien,  Branch,  Genesee,  Gratiot,  Hillsdale,  Isa- 
bella, Kalamazoo,  Kalkaska,  Macomb,  Newaygo,  Oakland,  Osceola,  Ottawa, 
Saginaw,  Sanilac,  St.  Clair,  and  Washtenaw.  The  attendance  at  each  has 
been  fair,  though  not  generally  large;  and  the  interest  developed  has  been 
such  as  greatly  to  encourage  the  friends  the  new  system,  and  enable  them  to 

hope  very  confidently  for  its  popularity,  usefulness,  and  permanence.  

Some  weeks  ago,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  change  of  residence  of  State  Supt. 
Tarbell  from  East  Saginaw,  where  he  had  superintended  the  schools  for  some 
years,  to  Lansing,  the  state  capital,  he  was  made  the  recipient  of  a  beautiful 
memorial,  22x28  inches,  framed  in  walnut  and  gilt,  and  bearing  the  follow- 
ing inscription  in  Latin:  "To  the  honorable  and  esteemed  H.  S.  Tarbell, 
late  Superintendent  of  our  public  schools,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  suc- 
cessful labors,  this  memorial  is  presented  by  his  sincere  friend  and  well-wish- 
er. May  the  professor  in  his  new  and  elevated  position  as  State  Superintend- 
ent of  our  public  schools  be  awarded  equal  success.  Farewell!"  The  drawing 
was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Tarbell's  pastor — Rev.  E.  E.  Caster,  pastor  of  the  Jefferson 
street  M.  E.  church — and  was  executed  by  Prof.  H.  Meiser,  of  East  Sagi- 
naw. 

Minnesota. — At  St.  Cloud,  Principal  Parks  made  a  proposition  to  the 
school  board  that  as  he  had  been  sick  and  unable  to  attend  to  his  duties  dur- 
ing the  term,  $75  of  the  amount  of  his  salary  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
school  apparatus.    The  board  ordered  the  money  to  be  so  appropriated. 

Missouri. — The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Grand  River  College,  Edinburg,  has 
secured  the  services  of  Prof.  Robert  Adams,  of  New  York,  as  First  Assistant 
Teacher,  to  commence  with  the  beginning  of  the  present  session.  In  the 
meantime  the  place  will  be  supplied  by  Prof.  Deeds,  of  Virginia. 

Tennessee.— The  eighth  Congressional  District  Conference  of  Teachers 
and  Educators  which  has  been  held  during  the  present  year  convened  at  La- 
grange, Fayette  county,  Oct.  17,  18,  19.  These  general  conferences  are  mostly 
designed  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the  organization  of  teachers'  institutes  in 
every  county,  and  are  well  sustained  by  the  leading  educators  of  the  state. 
They  are  appointed  and  supervised  by  the  State  Superintendent,  Hon.  Leon 
Trousdale.  The  Convention  for  the  ninth  district  is  now  in  session ;  it  is  the 
tenth  held  this  year. 

Texas. — Maj.  J.  M.  Richardson  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Texas 
Educational  Association.  It  is  requested  that  auxiliary  associations  be  organ- 
ized in  each  county  and  congressional  district,  and  that  delegates  be  sent 
therefrom  to  the  State  Association. 
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Practical  Hints  and  Exercises. 

SCHOOL  TACTICS. 
Prest.  J.  Baldwin,  Kirksville,  Mo. 

PROPER  SCHOOL  TACTICS  save  time,  impart  vigor,  improve  the  ap- 
pearance and  spirit  of  the  school,  and  train  to  the  habit  of  exact  and 
prompt  obedience.  Order  results  from  system.  A  want  of  system  in  the 
movements  of  the  school  is  a  prolific  source  of  confusion.  The  teacher,  not 
less  than  the  general,  needs  to  be  master  of  a  well-adapted  system  of  tactics. 

School  tactics  should  not  be  arbitrary.  Principles  should  determine  the 
movements  and  the  signals.  Even  children  ought  to  be  able  to  perceive  the 
fitness  of  the  tactics. 

I.  PRINCIPLES. 

1.  School  tactics  should  be  uniform.  So  far  as  applicable,  the  system  of 
tactics  should  be  the  same  in  all  schools.  The  tactics  of  the  army  are  the 
same  throughout  the  nation.  The  combinations  and  changes  of  teachers  and 
pupils  continually  going  on  demand  the  same  uniformity  for  the  schools. 
Variety  in  instruction,  but  uniformity  in  movement,  is  a  desideratum  in  school 
management. 

2.  Each  movement  should  be  necessitated  by  the  school  work.  All  move- 
ments for  show  will  be  discarded.  The  necessity  for  each  movement  should 
be  apparent.  All  changes  will  be  effected  in  the  shortest  time  consistent  with 
perfect  order. 

3.  The  signals  should  be  few  and  significant.  The  correctness  of  this  prin- 
ciple will  hardly  be  questioned ;  but,  in  practice,  its  violation  is  almost  uni- 
versal. Some  schools  use  more  than  one  hundred  arbitrary  signals  daily. 
The  waste  of  time  and  energy  is  immense. 

(1)  Few.  The  signals  are  for  children.  Many  signals  confuse,  and  to  mas- 
ter them  wastes  much  of  the  energy  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

(2)  Significant.  Pupils  are  continually  entering  the  school.  Significant 
signals  need  no  explanation.  Arbitrary  signals,  such  as  counting,  or  tapping 
the  bell,  must  be  explained  many  times.  From  force  of  habit  many  teachers 
will  continue  to  use  the  bell,  but  the  general  use  of  significant  signals  is  only 
a  question  of  time.  The  teacher  who  once  tries  them  will  always  use  them. 
In  the  following  system  the  arbitrary  signals,  in  common  use,  are  omitted. 

4.  A  signal  should  be  used  for  but  one  movement.  When  a  signal  is  always 
used  tor  the  same  movement,  the  pupil  learns  to  respond  almost  mechanically. 
Confusion  is  avoided,  and  the  utmost  simplicity  is  reached.  Without  thought, 
this  almost  self  evident  principle  is  constantly  violated. 

5.  The  signals  should  be  given  with  the  falling  inflection,  and  in  a  low, 
firm  tone.  The  elocution  of  the  teacher  is  an  important  factor  in  the  govern, 
ment  of  the  school.  The  thin,  faltering  tone  and  rising  inflection  cause  even 
the  children  to  smile. 

6.  All  movements  should  be  executed  quietly,  quickly,  and  with  military  pre- 
cision. The  noisy,  slovenly  movements  of  some  schools  are  distressing.  The 
results  are  a  lack  of  interest,  disorder,  and  bad  habits.  Precision  gives  inter- 
est. The  old  veteran  never  wearies  of  going  through  the  manual  of  arms. 
Good  penmen  and  musicians  never  lose  interest  in  their  arts.  Strictly  ob- 
serve this  principle,  and  your  pupils  will  be  delighted,  will  acquire  the  habit 
of  prompt  and  cheerful  obedience,  and  the  appearance  and  spirit  of  your 
school  will  be  vastly  improved. 

7.  Movements  should  follow  signals.  This  principle  requires  the  observa- 
tion of  the  following  points: 

(1)  No  movement  is  permitted  except  in  obedience  to  a  signal.  Otherwise 
confusion  reigns. 

(2)  The  movement  ordered  must  be  executed  before  the  next  signal  is  given. 
Allow  sufficient  time  for  prompt  execution. 

II.  OENERAL  TACTICS. 

We  will  consider  school  tactics  under  two  heads — general  and  class  tactics. 
General  tactics  include  the  movements  of  the  entire  school ;  also  such  tactics 
as  are  common  to  the  school  and  the  class. 

Ring  bell. 

Give  time  to  assemble. 
Attention  (command). 

1.  Ring  bell.  In  small  schools  the  teacher  ordinarily  rings  the  bell.  If  a 
pupil  can  be  trained  to  do  this  it  is  better,  as  it  enables  the  teacher  to  devote 
his  time  and  energies  to  other  work.  But  it  must  be  considered  an  honor,  and 
one  pupil  should  not  be  continued  in  the  position  too  long.  No  one  must 
touch  the  bell  except. the  pupil  designated. 

2.  Give  time  to  assemble.    From  two  to  five  minutes  are  necessary.  Small 


I.  Calling  school. 


(     1.  R 

\  2.  G 
(    3-  A 


schools  can  assemble  in  from  two  to  three  minutes.  In  large  graded  schools 
the  pupils  form  in  columns  and  march  to  their  respective  rooms.  In  all  schools 
the  pupils  must  pass  orderly  to  places. 

3.  Attention.  The  clock  indicates  that  the  time  is  up.  The  programme 
clock  strikes.  At  the  word  Attention,  there  is  absolute  stillness.  The  teach- 
er gives  the  necessary  directions,  and  all  enter  upon  the  work  of  the  hour. 

4.  Remarks,  (i)  The  same  order  is  observed,  morning,  noon,  and  after 
each  re  t.  (2)  Those  not  in  seats  when  the  word  Attention  is  spoken,  are 
tardy.  (3)  No  boisterous  conduct  must  be  permitted  while  assembling.  (4) 
Instead  of  uttering  the  word  Attention,  the  teacher  may  strike  a  call  bell, 
but  the  word  is  vastly  better. 

f  (1)  To  answer, 
f  I  (2)  To  criticise. 

I  1  Hands.    \  (3)  To  ask  question. 
II.  Hand  tactics^  [  (4)  To  concur  or  oppose. 


2  Down 


f  (1)  When  recognized. 
\  (2)  When  one  is  called. 


1.  Hands.  No  one  speaks  without  permission.    This  regulation  is  impera 
tive  and  absolute.    In  all  cases  the  desire  to  speak  is  indicated  by  raising  the 
right  hand. 

(1)  The  pupil  raises  his  hand  whenever  prepared  to  answer  the  question  or 
do  the  work  required.  All  should  be  made  to  realize  that  it  is  wrong  and 
dangerous  to  raise  the  hand  unless  prepared. 

(2)  Each  pupil  is  held  responsible  for  each  answer.  All  that  object  to  the 
answer  given  raise  their  hands.  Any  one  wishing  to  offer  a  criticism  raises 
the  hand.    A  failure  to  raise  the  hand  indicates  approval. 

(3)  The  pupil  wishes  to  ask  a  question  in  class  or  seat.  The  desire  is  indi- 
cated by  raising  the  hand.  Whenever  possible,  the  question  should  be  both 
asked  and  answered  silently.  One  finger  means  a  request  to  leave  the  room . 
two  fingers  permission  to  get  a  book,  etc.  The  teacher  may  answer  by  an  in. 
clination  or  shake  of  the  head. 

2.  Down.  (1)  Whenever  the  teacher  recognizes  the  pupil,  the  hand  is 
dropped.    (2)  When  any  one  is  called  to  answer,  all  hands  are  dropped. 

3.  Remarks.  (1)  The  hand  should  be  held  as  high  as  the  head  and  held 
still.  (2)  Snapping  fingers  must  never  be  tolerated.  (3)  Pupils  not  raising 
hands  should  frequently  be  called.  (4)  The  teacher  should  be  wide  awake 
so  as  to  see  all  hands  as  soon  as  raised.  (5)  Pupils  must  not  raise  hands  ex. 
cept  for  good  cause. 

fl.  School,  Attention  ! 
2.  (General  Business). 
III.  Dismissing  School -j  3.  Arrange  Desks. 

I  4.  Ready. 
I  5.  Rise. 

[6.  1,  2,  3,  4—1,  2,  3,  4— (count). 

1.  School,  attention.  All  sit  erect  and  await  orders.  A  slight  tap  of  the 
bell  may  be  substituted  for  this  signal. 

2.  General  Business.  Here  the  teacher  makes  such  remarks  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary,  and  attends  to  any  matters  pertaining  to  discipline,  etc.  Be 
exceedingly  brief. 

3.  Arrange  Desks.  Quietly  books  to  be  left  are  placed  in  desks,  and  other 
are  arranged  for  carrying.  Division  leaders  distribute  hats,  wraps,  etc.  I 
the  building  is  properly  arranged  this  is  unnecessary,  as  each  one  can  get  hi: 
things  as  he  passes  out. 

4.  Ready.  All  prepare  to  rise.  The  teacher  pauses  a  moment.  All  is 
readiness  and  stillness. 

5.  Rise.  Simultaneously  all  rise,  and  each  turns  in  the  direction  he  is  | 
move.  A  signal  for  turning  is  unnecessary. 

6.  March.  It  is  best  to  count,  1,  2,  3,  4,-1,  2,  3,  4,  and  at  the  second  (1) 
have  all  step  off  with  the  left  foot,  and  keep  time  to  counting.  After  the  firsi 
week,  the  school  will  be  able  to  march  to  music.  Let  the  divisions  follow 
each  other,  so  as  to  have  all  move  at  once. 

7.  Re?narks.  (1)  Observe  the  same  order  in  dismissing  at  all  recesses,  al 
noon,  and  in  the  evening.  (2)  Order  in  dismissing  adds  much  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  school.  (3)  By  observing  some  system,  many  colleges  might  avoid 
those  fearful  rushes  and  daily  mobs.— American  Journal  of  Education. 


LESSONS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING.— I. 


Mary  E.  Bradley,  Akron,  Ohio. 

IT  IS  not  my  purpose  to  write  a  series  of  articles  upon  the  value,  to  the  schol- 
ar, of  the  study  of  Industrial  Drawing — that  would  be  unnecessary,  as  the 
demand  for  this  branch  is  not  only  great,  but  daily  becoming  greater,  and  all 
must  sooner  or  later  see  the  importance  of  it.  My  desire  is  to  give  such  lessons 
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I  hat  the  teachers  who  wish  to  take  this  work  into  the  school-room  and  are  at  a 
I  toss  how  to  begin  may  be  aided  thereby,  and  who,  by  spending  ten  or  fifteen 
ninutes  a  day  or  evening  may  give  it  to  their  scholars  and  thus  lay  a  good 
foundation  for  future  work.    Children,  large  and  small,  like  Drawing — it 
should  be  taught  to  them  step  by  step  and  should  be  always  Industrial. 
I    See  that  scholars  provide  themselves  with  long  sharp  pencils  and  good  rul- 
|;rs,  and  if  they  have  no  paper,  use  slates.    By  a  very  few  minutes'  work  you 
ban  teach  them  the  names  of  different  lines— such  as  horizontal,  vertical,  ob- 
ique,  and  the  names  of  these  lines  must  be  repeated  over  and  over  at  every 
esson,  holding  the  ruler  before  the  class  and  changing  its  position  to  suit  the 
ine  you  are  describing.  You  must  teach  them  how  to  measure  the  different  parts 
hf  an  inch  etc. — and  if  your  childern  are  very  young,  this  will  be  no  slight 
ask.    Besides,  they  must  learn  to  tell  the  right  from  the  left  side— the  upper 
ind  lower  left  and  the  upper  and  lower  right  corners  of  their  slates  or  paper. 
Now  tell  them  to  draw  upon  the  slate,  beginning  at  top,  a  vertical  line  three 
nches  in  length,  thus  : 


You  draw  the  same  line  on  blackboard  making  yours 
one  foot.  Now  every  one  in  the  room  place  pen- 
cils on  top  of  the  line  and  draw  three  inches  to  the 
right. 


Now  all  take  up  slates  quietly,  hold  out  at  arms' 
length  to  see  if  lines  are  straight  and  clear,  if  not, 
correct.  Now  all  ready,  place  pencils  on  the  end 
of  horizontal,  draw  down  three  inches. 


Now  measure  across  the  bottom  and  all  who  find 
the  width  exactly  three  inches  may  draw  the  base 
line,  those  who  have  more  or  less  than  three  inch- 
es correct  their  work. 


This  forms  a  square  and  will  answer  for  the  first 
lesson,  your  work  on  the  board  will  be  a  square. 
In  reviewing  this  lesson,  give  it  as  a  dictation  ex- 
ercise, not  drawing  yourself.  Let  all  who  draw  it 
well  in  the  second  lesson  put  it  on  the  black-board 
and  multiply  the  dimensions  you  have  given  them 
by  four, — teach  them  what  a  square  is — how  many 
angles  and  what  kind. 


VIS  VIVA— STRIKING  FORCE. 
Prof.  Elliot  Whipple,  Westfield,  111. 

VARIOUS  terms  are  used  to  name  the  power  a  moving  body  possesses  to 
do  work,  or  to  penetrate  against  a  constant  resistance;  vis  viva,  strik- 
ng  force,  living  force,  penetrating  power,  etc.  The  existence  in  a  moving 
>ody  of  some  property  differing  from  mere  momentum,  or  the  quantity  of 
notion  it  can  impart  to  another  body  at  collision,  is  evident  in  many  familiar 
menomena ;  the  destructive  effects  of  a  bullet  whose  momentum  may  be  very 
nsignificant,  shooting  a  bullet  through  a  pane  of  glass  without  shattering  the 
jlass,  shooting  a  tal  low  candle  through  an  inch  board,  etc. 

Yet  the  authors  of  our  text-books  seem  to  have  as  many  different  concep- 
ions  of  its  nature  and  proper  measure  as  names  by  which  to  express  it. 

Some  make  no  mention  of  it,  some  confound  it  with  momentum,  some 
itate  that  it  varies  as  the  product  of  the  mass  into  the  square  of  the  velocity, 
iome  that  it  varies  as  the  product  of  the  mass  into  the  square  of  half  the  veloc- 
'ty,  and  a  few  that  it  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  mass  into  half  the 
■quare  of  the  velocity. 
To  get  at  the  heart  of  the  matter,  let  us  consider  a  case  that  may  be  divest- 
d  of  all  non-essential  circumstances. 
The  motion  of  a  falling  body  acted  upon  by  gravity  alone  is  in  accordance 


with  simple  and  easily-understood  laws.  A  body  projected  upward  being 
resisted  by  the  same  force  conforms  to  the  same  laws,  the  spaces  being  taken 
in  the  reverse  order,  and  disregarding  the  varying  resistance  of  the  air  and 
the  variations  of  gravity  arising  from  a  variation  in  the  distance  from  the 
center  of  the  earth,  we  have  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  workings  of  vis 
viva. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  investigate  the  relation  of  velocity  to  vis  viva,  and  the 
absolute  measure  of  the  latter. 

Constructing  a  table  according  to  the  laws  of  falling  bodies,  we  find  that 

TABLE  I. 


Times. 

In  one  second  the  acquired  velocity  is 

In  two  seconds    "  "  " 

In  three  seconds  "  ('  " 

In  four  seconds    "  "  " 

In  five  seconds    "  "  •' 
etc. 


Velocities.  Spaces. 

32  J  and  the  space  16^. 

64^       "    »  64*. 

o6|  "  "  144J. 
I28|  "  "  257.V. 
l6o|      "    "       402  jV 


That  is,  a  body  projected  upward  with  a  velocity  of  l6oj  feet  per  second 
would  rise  to  a  height  of  402^  feet  ;  if  the  velocity  be  128=,  the  space  will  be 
2571,  and  so  on. 

In  this  case  we  disregard  mass,  because  any  variation  in  the  mass  of  the  pro- 
jectile produces  the  same  variation  in  the  work  to  be  done  that  it  docs  in  the 
working  force.  We  may  simplify  still  more  by  discarding  another  element ; 
namely,  gravity ;  for  it  is  the  resisting  force,  and  might  be  changed  without 
affecting  the  vis-viva;  for  example,  a  body  projected  from  the  surface  of  the 
moon  with  a  given  velocity  would  have  the  same  vis  viva  as  if  projected  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  the  resisting  force,  or  gravity,  being  only  about 
one-fourth  as  great,  it  would  rise  about  four  times  as  far ;  or  a  cannon  ball  shot 
from  a  cannon  with  a  certain  velocity  would  possess  a  certain  amount  of  vis 
viva  which  would  not  be  affected  by  the  fact  that  it  would  penetrate  much  far- 
ther into  a  sand  bank  than  into  a  granite  rock. 

By  experiment  it  is  known  that  the  earth's  attraction  diminishes  the  velocity 
of  a  body,  projected  upward,  32^  feet  per  second. 

Dividing  the  successive  velocities  and  spaces  in  Table  I.  by  this  constant, 
321,  we  obtain  : 


TABLE  II. 
Velocities.  Spaces. 

*  i 

2  2 

3  4£ 

4  8 


12I 


etc. 


In  this  we  have  the  relation  between  velocity  and 
space,  or  work  performed,  divested  of  all  non-es- 
sentials ;  and  here  we  may  discover  by  inspection 
what  that  relation  is. 

Any  number  in  the  column  of  velocities  squared 
and  divided  by  liuo  produces  the  corresponding 
number  in  the  column  of  spaces;  for  instance,  I 
squared  and  divided  by  two  equals  ^  ;  3  squared  and  divided  by  two  equals 
4^,  4  squared  and  divided  by  two  gives  8,  and  so  on. 

Hence  the  relation  of  vis  viva  to  velocity  is  half  the  square,  or  vis  viva  var- 
ies as  half  the  square  of  the  velocity.  But  vis  viva  also  varies  as  the  mass, 
hence  its  measure  is  the  product  of  the  two ;  that  is,  vis  viva  equals  the  pro- 
duct of  half  the  square  of  the  velocity  multiplied  by  the  mass. 

A  law  that  will  always  hold,  whether  the  resistance  be  the  gravity  of  the 
earth,  the  moon,  or  the  sun  ;  the  resistance  a  cannon  ball  meets  in  penetrating  a 
sand  bank,  a  stone  fort,  or  an  iron-clad ;  or  the  friction  of  a  train  of  cars  on  a 
rail-way  track. 


PARSING. 

NOT  that  we  deem  this  a  matter  of  paramount  importance,  but  a  subject  of 
secondary  importance,  rather,  that  we  freely  give  our  method  of  teach- 
ing written  parsing. 

Take  the  sentence,  The  boy 's  father  purchased  a  book  which  contained  Long- 
fellow's Hiawatha."  Have  your  pupils  prepare  on  paper,  with  pen  and  ink, 
or  lead  pencil,  (ink  preferred),  the  parsing  of  all  words  italicised. 

Model — "Boy's  is  a  n.,  com.,  mas.,  3d,  sing.,  poss.,  possessing  the  noun 
"father,"  R.  III.  (Harvey). 

"Father"  is  a  n.,  com.,  mas.,  3d,  sing.,  nom.,  nom.  to  the  verb  "pur- 
chased," R.  I. 

"Book"  is  a  n.,  com.,  neut.,  3d,  sing.,  obj.,  obj.  of  the  verb  "purchased," 
R  VI. 

"Which"  is  a  pro.;  rel.,  antec.  "book,"  neut.,  3d,  sing.,  nom.,  nom.  toathe 
verb  "contained,"  R.  I. 

"Contained"  is  a  verb,  reg.,  trans.,  act.,  ind.,  past,  3d,  sing.,  R.  XIII. 

"The"  is  an  art.,  def.,  and  limits  the  noun  "father,"  R.  XII. 

No  one  should  go  to  extremes  in  enforcing  such  models,  otherwise  he  be- 
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comes  a  monomaniac  on  "Methods."    To  examine  the  MSS.  of  some  would- 
be  pedagogues,  who  of  course  want  license  to  "keep  school,"  all  will  agree 
that  a  little  system  is  no  dangerous  thing. 
Dayton,  Indiana,  Nov.  3,  1877. 

SKETCHES  OF  LESSONS  IN  PRIMARY  READING.— II. 

Miss  Isabel  Lawrence,  State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

NOTE: — Lessons  similar  to  the  one  on  cat  may  now  be  given  upon  the 
words,  mat,  rat,  hat,  and  bat,  presenting  objects  when  possible. 
Have  the  children  talk  much  in  these  lessons. 

Have  them  in  each,  distinguish  carefully  between  the  real  object,  the  pic- 
ture, and  the  wo.d. 

SKETCH  II. 

Object, — To  cultivate  perception,  conception,  and  language. 

Point, — To  teach  matter. 

Matter, — A  hat,  a  rat,  a  cat,  a  mat,  a  bat. 

Method  —  Tr.  (presents  a  hat).    What  is  this? 

Ch.—A  hat. 

Tr.  prints  on  the  board  the  words,  a  hat.  Ch.  pronounce  them.  At  first, 
one  child  should  recite  at  a  time  ;  then  the  whole  class  may  recite  together. 
Drill  until  they  can  give  the  correct  pronunciation.  If  Ch.  emphasize  the  a, 
refer  to  the  object.  What  is  this?  Ch.  A  hat.  Tr.  (pointing  to  words).  What 
nre  these  words  ? 

The  a  in  a  hat  has  nearly  the  sound  of  a  in  liar.  It  should  never  be  em- 
phasized by  the  children. 

Similar  work  with  remainder  of  matter. 

Drill,— Ch.  select  these  words  from  sentences  on  board,  on  charts,  and  in 
books. 

Never,  in  after  work,  allow  them  to  separate  a  from  the  following  word. 
If  separated,  it  is  correctly  pronounced  as  the  a  in  hate,  a  pronunciation 
which  we  especially  wish  to  avoid. 

SKETCH  III. 

Object, — Same  as  in  Sketch  II. 

Point, — To  teach  matter. 

Matter, —  The  hat,  the  cat,  the  rat,  the  bat. 

Method,—  Tr.  (presents  a  hat).  What  is  this  ? 

Ch.  A  hat. 

Tr.  What  have  I  done  with  it  ? 
Ch.  You  have  placed  it  on  the  table. 
Tr.  What  have  I  placed  on  the  table? 
Ch.  The  hat. 

Tr.  prints  the  words  the  hat  upon  the  board.  Drill  in  a  similar  manner  as 
upon  a  hat. 

Similar  for  remainder  of  matter. 

The  in  the  hat  is  pronounced  like  the  third  syllable  in  nevertheless.  Never 
separate  it  from  the  following  word,  as  then  its  correct  pronunciation  is  the_ 
Never  allow  it  to  be  emphasized. 

In  reviews  upon  this  work,  be  careful  not  to  contrast  the  hat  and  a  hat,  the 
mat  and  a  mat,  as  it  will  lead  the  children  naturally  to  emphasize  the  and  a. 


PROFESSIONAL  MEN  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  OFFICES. 

WE  DO  not  believe  that  any  one  not  a  teacher,  and  not  in  the  actual  busi- 
ness of  education,  should  be  placed  in  the  position  of  superintendent 
of  schools.  We  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  law  that  made  none  but 
teachers  eligible  to  the  educational  offices  of  the  state  will  be  restored,  with 
the  additional  clause,  that  none  but  first  grade  and  experienced  teachers  can 
occupy  those  offices.  Then  only  will  our  public  school  system  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  attain  to  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency.  I  am  well  aware  that  such 
a  law  is  said  not  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  "  genius  of  our  liberty,"  but  it 
is  high  time  that  the  "  genius  of  our  liberty  "  should  be  made  to  conform  to 
the  conditions  of  government,  wherein  only  competent  men  can  reach  the 
heads  of  departments,  and  only  capable  professional  men  can  occupy  profes- 
sional offices.  In  no  other  educated  country  of  the  world  is  education  so 
carelessly  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  incompetent  and  professionally  ig- 
norant as  in  our  own.  It  is  no  answer  to  point  to  the  educational  progress  of 
our  country  as  conpared  with  that  of  other  countries.  We  can  only  compare 
it,  as  it  is,  with  what  we  might  reasonably  conclude  it  would  have  been  had 
its  practical  departments  been  placed  in  the  skilled  hands  of  professional  direc- 
tion.   The  results  of  such  a  comparison  will  be  found  differing  as  widely  as 


the  result  of  the  mechanical  skill  required  to  erect  a  log  cabin  differs  from  th< 
result  of  a  mechanical  skill  that  builds  the  astronomical  instrument. — Corres- 

pondence  of  Pacific  School  and  Home  Journal. 


RULE  FOR  EXTRACTING  THE  CUBE  ROOT. 
By  Prof.  Werden  Reynolds. 

FIRST  SERIES. 

I.  Point  off  the  given  cube  into  periods  of  three  figures  each,  beginning  at 
units. 

j.  Find  the  greatest  cube  in  the  left-hand  pencil,  and  take  its  root  for  the 
first  root-figure.  (See  Note  I.) 

3.  Subtract  this  cube  from  the  left-hand  period,  and  to  the  remainder  an- 
nex the  next  period  for  a  dividend. 

SECOND  SERIES. 

1 .  Take  for  a  divisor  three  times  the  square  of  the  part  of  the  root  already 
found,  considered  as  tens. 

2.  Divide  the  dividend  by  this  divisor,  and  take  the  quotient  for  the  next 
root-figure.  (See  Note  2.) 

3.  Multiply  the  divisor  by  the  last  root-figure ;  also  multiply  three  time*: 
the  preceding  part  of  the  root  considered  as  tens  by  the  square  of  the  same 
figure ;  also  cube  this  figure ;  subtract  the  sum  of  these  results  from  the  diviS 
dend,  and  to  the  remain  ler  annex  the  next  period  for  a  new  dividend.  (See 
Note  3.) 

( Roots    —    1234        5        6        7  89 

Note  i.  -J  Squares—     I       4       9      16       25      36      49       64  81 
( Cubes    —    I       8     27      64     125     216    343     512  729 

Note  2.  As  this  quotient  is  only  approximative,  it  will  often  be  necessary  to 
diminish  it  by  one  or  two  units. 

Note  3.  In  the  square  root,  both  multiplications  can  be  performed  in  one, 
by  first  putting  the  last  root-figure  in  place  of  the  unit  zero  of  the  divisor. 

Direction.  Repeat  the  second  series  till  sufficient  accuracy  is  obtained,  an- 
nexing periods  of  ciphers  if  necessary. 

Prof.  Reynolds  has  published  the  above  in  tabular  form,  including  instruc- 
tions for  extracting  the  square  root,  which  reduces  the  whole  to  a  very  simple 
process.  Ed.] 

Publishers'  Department. 


BACK  NUMBERS  of  the  Weekly,  from  one  to  twenty  inclusive,  will  be  furnished  for 
five  cents  each.  All  published  since  No.  20,  ten  cents  each.  Any  who  have  extra  cop- 
ies of  21,  31,  32,  40,  or  41  will  confer  a  favor  on  us  by  returning  them.  We  will  extend  their 
subscription  one  week  for  each  copy  so  returned. 

If  notice  is  sent  us  of  a  missing  number  immediately  on  receipt  of  the  next  number,  we 
will  mail  it  free.    Always  give  the  number  of  the  paper,  not  the  date. 

In  ordering  a  change  in  the  address  ot  your  paper,  always  give  the  postoffice  and  state 
from  which  you  wish  the  address  changed. 

After  Jan.  1,  1878,  our  clubbing  rates  will  be  $2.25  for  five  subscribers,  and  $2.00  for  tea 
or  more.    For  six  months,  $1.35  and  #1.20. 

Price  of  the  Weekly  from  now  until  January  1,  ten  cents. 

—  Maynard  &  Noyes'  Ink  is  recommended  by  literary  men  and  educators  in 
every  part  of  the  country.    It  is  the  standard  American  ink. 

— We  published  no  index  to  the  first  volume,  but  shall  furnish  one  for  fho; 
whole  year  in  our  first  number  for  1878.  The  fifty  numbers  in  one  year  make 
a  volume,  when  bound,  of  about  the  right  proportions. 

— County  superintendents  and  agents  will  please  balance  up  all  accounts 
for  subscriptions,  as  we  wish  to  enter  upon  the  new  year  with  our  books  clear. 
Please  notice  our  revised  clubbing  rates  above.  The  present  low  rate  of  $i.5<t 
is  below  cost,  and  cannot  be  extended  beyond  Jan.  I,  1878. 

—  Push  the  canvass  for  new  subscribers  and  renewals  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  Any  subscribers  may  renew  now  in  clubs  at  the  present  rates,  though 
their  present  subscription  may  not  expire  till  after  the  first  of  January.  Every 
principal  and  superintendent  should  make  an  effort  to  have  his  teachers  sub- 
scribe for  some  good  weekly  educational  journal. 

— Those  who  are  getting  up  clubs  for  the  Weekly  or  Teacher  should  re- 
member that  the  names  must  either  be  taken  all  at  one  place  or  the  papers  all 
sent  to  one  post-office.  This  has  not  been  understood  by  some,  and  we  have 
not  strictly  enforced  the  rule,  but  hereafter  please  bear  it  in  mind.  If  any  ex- 
ceptions are  desired  to  the  rule,  please  consult  the  publishers  and  have  an  un- 
derstanding beforehand. 

WHAT  IS  SAID  OF  THE  PRACTICAL  TEACHER. 

Replete  with  live  thoughts  and  practical  suggestions. — Evart  Review. 
It  promises  to  be  of  great  value  to  teachers. — Supt.  Mary  Allen  West,  Knox 
Co.,  111. 

I  like  the  Teacher  v<  ry  much.  It  is  handsome  and  piquant. — Prof.  Ed- 
ward Johnson,  Lynn,  Mass, 

You  have  hit  it  squarely  with  The  Practical  Teacher.  It  is  a  gem,  and 
must  meet  with  favor  everywhere. — Prof.  J.  M.  DeArmond,  Davenport,  la. 
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A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co., 

213  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 


TRIUMPH 


Largest  manufacturers  of 

School  &  Church  Furniture 

MAPS,  GLOBES,  CHARTS, 

APPARATUS,  BLACKBOARDS. 

Everything  for  Schools  and  Churches. 
Our  new  Blackboard  Stretcher. 

HANDIEST  THING  in  the  WORLD. 

Applicable  to  any  Flexible  Blackboard, 
A    VERY  TAKING  AND   USEFUL  INVENTION,  (tf) 
«S="  Send  for  Catalogues  illustrative.  


SCHOOL  DESK. 
Best  because 
Dovetailed  Together. 


Extended 


The  Galax 

FOR  i87S. 


y 


THE  LEADING  NEWSPAPERS  ALL  AGREE  THAT 

THE  GALAXY 

Is  the  Best  and  Most  Ably  Edited  Ameri- 
can Magazine. 

"It  crowds  more  downright  good  litera- 
ture between  its  covers  than  any  other 
American  magazine." — Times,  Chicago. 

"There  is  not  a  dull  page  between  its 
'covers." — Times,  New  York. 

"A  model  periodical,  a  credit  to  Ameri- 
can Periodical  Literature." — Press,  Phila- 
delphia. 

"It  quite  eclipses  the  more  conservative 
periodicals  of  the  day." — The  Journal, 
Boston. 

"It  is  certainly  the  best  of  the  American 
magazines. ' ' — Express,  Buffalo. 

"About  as  near  perfection  as  anything 
fcan  be." — Register,  New  Haven. 

THE  PROSPECTUS  for  1878  is  unusually  attractive. 
'Send  for  a  copy,  or  refer  to  the  December  number  and  you 
•will  find  it. 

PRICE  FOUR  DOLLARS  PER  YEAR. 

IVc  Prepay  the  Postage. 
It  can  be  had  with  either  "Harper's  Weekly"  or  "Ba- 
zar" for  #7.50.    With  "Littell's  Living  Age"  for  $10.50. 

SHELDON  &  COMPANY, 

(eow)  8  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

And  Drawing  and  Painting  Academy. 

Oil,  Water  Colors,  India  Ink,  Painting,  Pastel, 

Crayon  Sketching, 

Object  and  Antique  Drawing, 

Modeling,  Sculpture,  Photograph  Coloring 

Mechanical  and  Architectural  l  esigning. 

Oil  and  Water  Color  Portrait  Painting  a  specialty. 

A  few  pupils  can  be  accommodated  at  residence  of 
Manager. 

Prof.  M.  H.  HOLMES, 

730  Wabash  Avenue.  [pe]    Manager  and  Proprietor 

Sqttare  and  Cube  Root. 

As  Simple  as  Simple  Addition, 

ON  AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  PLAN 

Recommended  by  the  principals  of  over  two  hundred 
high  schools  and  colleges. 

Send  for  circulars  describing  the  method  to 

H.  H.  HILL, 

506  Marshfield  Avenue, 
(hu)  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Read  the  Following  Splendid  Offer, 

And  send  us  your  name  and  address,  upon  receipt  of 
which  we  will  forward  you  descriptive  circulars. 

Appletons'  Journal, 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY, 

Containing  descriptive  illustrated  articles  on  well-known  lo- 
calities ;  continued  stories  by  the  foremost  foreign  and 
American  authors;  short  sketches  of  travel,  history,  adven- 
ture, and  romance  ;  reviews  of  first-class  works  ;  bright  and 
crisp  editorials.    The  best  and  cheapest  magazine  published. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly, 

Conducted  by  E.  L.  and  W.  J.  Youmans, 

Containing  the  best  thoughts  of  the  most  advanced  minds 
in  this  and  other  countries  ;  illustrated  when  neces- 
sary to  further  convey  their  ideas. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  Supplement, 

Conducted  by  E.  L.  and  W.  J.  Youmans, 

Containg  the  very  best  articles  published  in  the  foreign  sci- 
entific journals  and  reviews. 


SPECIAL  CLUB  RATES. 

Regular  Prices. 

Appletons'  Journal,  per  annum,  $3  00 

Appletons' Journal,  with  plate  of  "Dick- 
ens in  his  Study,"       ....  "  400 

Popular  Science  Monthly,        -  "  5  00 

Popular  Science  Monthly  Supplement,  "  3  00 

We  will  send  the  above  named  magazines  to  one  address 

for  one  year,  for  #9.50  ;  with  plate  of  "Dickens  in  his  Study," 

#10.00. 

Popular  Science  Monthly  and  Appletons' 

Journal,  one  year,     $7  20 

Popular  Science  Monthly  and  Appletons' 

Jcurnal,  with  plate  of  "Dickens  in  his 

Study,"  ...... 

Popular  Science  Monthly  and  PopularSci- 

ence  Monthly  Supplement,        -       -  "  7  00 

Appletons'  Journal  and  Popular  Science 

Monthly  Supplement,         ...  "  5  25 

Appletons'  Journal  and  Popular  Science 

Monthly    Supplement,    with   plate  of 

"Dickens  in  his  Study,"        -       -  "  600 

Any  person  sending  us  four  subscriptions  to  either  maga- 
zine, with  amount  for  the  same,  will  be  entitled  to  a  copy 
gratis  ;  that  is,  five  copies  of  Appletons'  Journal  will  be  sent 
as  you  may  direct  upon  receipt  of  $12.00  ;  five  copies  of  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  for  $20.00. 

Address  all  communications  to 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

[o  n  d]  549  and  551  Broadway,  New  York. 

Subscriptions  to  the  above  Magazines  received  at  this  office. 

/~*  O  WPER  THWAIT  6°  CO. 
^  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

NEW  EDITIONS  FOR  1877. 

REDUCED  PRICES! 

WARREN'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 
MONROE'S  READERS  AND  SPELLERS. 
HAGAR'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 
GREENE'S  GRAMMARS. 
GREENE'S  LANGUAGE  SERIES. 

Catalogues  free.  Liberal  terms  for  introduction,  and  in 
exchange  for  old  books  in  use. 

FRANCIS  S.  BELDEN,  Western  Agt, 
25  Washington  St.,  [pa]  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Established  in  1837. 
Superior  bells  of  Copper  and  Tin,  mounted 
with  the  best  Rotary  Hangings,  for  Churches, 
Schools,  Farms,  Factories,  Court-houses,  Fire 
Alarms,  Tower  docks,  etc.   Fully  Warranted. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sect  Free. 
Vanduzen  &  Tipt,  102  E.  2d  St.,  Cincinnati. 


Atlantic  Monthly 

FOR  1878. 

The  managers  of  the  Atlantic,  while  keeping  this  maga- 
zine first  in  American  periodical  literature,  as  regards  the 
quality  of  its  contributions  and  the  distinction  of  its  writers, 
will  especially  aim  during  the  coming  year  to  treat  Ques- 
tions of  Public  Interest,  as  they  arise,  in  a  thorough  and 
impartial  manner.  It  is  not  only  their  purpose  to  make  the 
j  Atlantic  acceptable  to  lovers  of  belles  lettres,  but  to 
make  it  indispensable  to  all  who  value  the  best  thought  in 
the  country  on  Finance,  matters  of  Government  Reform, 
and  all  Social  Problems.    In  the  highest  class  of 

AMERICAN  FICTION 

It  will  be  particularly  full,  and  will  contain  a  serial  story 
("Detmold;  A  Romance")  in  five  parts,  by  William  H. 
Bishop;  another  ("The  Europeans"),  in  four  parts,  by 
Henry  James,  Jr.;  and  a  third,  in  five  or  six  parts,  by  W. 
D.  Howtlls. 

SHORT  STORIES 

Will  be  contributed  by  T,  B.  Aldrich,  Rose  Terry  Cooke, 
Constance  Fenimore  Woolson,  H.  E.  Scudder,  J.  W.  De 
Forest,  and  other  old  and  new  writers  for  the  Atlantic, 
including  the  author  of  "The  Child  of  the  State." 

SKETCHES  AND  ESSAYS 

By  Mark  Twain  and  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  will  constantly 
appear. 

DESCRIPTIONS  OF  FOREIGN  LIFE  AND 
TRA  VEL 

By  W.  W.  Story  ("Studies  of  Artistic  and  Social  Lifa  in 
Rome";  T.  B.  Aldnch  ("From  Ponkapog  to  Pesth"),  and 
Charles  E.  Norton  ("Essays  on  Italian  Cathedrals")  are 
promised. 

STUDIES  FROM  FRENCH,  GERMAN, 
AND  ENGLISH  BOOKS 

Not  easily  accessible  to  the  general  reader,  and  characteriz- 
ed each  by  some  peculiar  claim  upon  his  interest,  will  be  a 
useful  and  pleasant  feature  for  the  new  year.  T.  S.  Perry, 
H.  E.  Scudder,  Henry  James,  Jr.,  Richard  Grant  White, 
W.  D.  Howells,  Harriet  W.  Preston,  and  others,  will  con- 
tribute these  studies.  Interesting  contributions  may  also  be 
expected  from  Edmund  C.  Stedman,  Sarah  O.  Jewett  (au- 
thor of  "Deephaven  Sketches"),  and  others,  includingsome 
curious  "Reminiscences  of  Brook  Farm,"  by  a  member  of 
the  Association. 

MATTERS  OF  ARTISTIC  AND  MUSICAL 
INTEREST 

Will  be  treated  in  frequent  articles,  and  the  literary  criti- 
cisms will  be  as  ever,  full,  varied,  and  impartial. 

THE  CONTRIBUTORS'  CLUB 

To  which  so  many  readers  always  turn  the  first  thing,  will 
be  enlarged  and  rendered  constantly  more  attractive.  In 

POETRY 

The  Atlantic  will  contine  to  excel.  The  older  contribu- 
tors, identified  for  twenty  years  with  its  fame  and  prosper- 
ity,— Mr.  Longfellow,  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes,  Mr.  Whittier, 
Mr.  Lowell,  and  others, — will  appear  as  heretofore,  and  the 
Atlantic,  which  has  introduced  to  the  public  the  best 
among  our  younger  writers,  will  be  the  avenue  of  whatever 
is  most  promising  and  characteristic  in  new  talent.  To 

THE  A  TLA  NTIC  FOR  TRAITS 

Of  Bryant  and  Longfellow,  remarkable  for  their  fidelity  as 
portraits  and  their  rare  artistic  excellence,  the  publishers 
have  now  adde  la  new  life-size  portrait  of  New  England's 
favorite  poet, 

JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER. 

These  portraits  are  carefully  wrapped  on  rollers,  and  can  be 
sent  to  any  part  of  the  country  by  mail  without  injury. 

Terms  of  the  Atlantic. — Single  or  specimen  numbers, 
35  cents.  Yearly  subscription,  #4.00,  postage  free  ;  with 
life-size  portrait  of  Whittier,  Bryant,  or  Longfellow,  $5.00  ; 
with  two  portraits,  $6.00  ;  with  all  three  portraits,  $7.00. 

SPECIAL  OFFER. —  The  November  and  December 
numbers  of  the  Atlantic,  containing  Poems  by  Whittier 
and  Longfellow,  and  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Bishop's 
new  serial  story ,  "Detmold,"  will  be  mailed  free  to  all 
new  subscribers  to  the  Atlantic  for  1878  who  remit  their 
subscriptions  to  the  publishers  before  Deceinber  75. 

Remittances  by  mail  should  be  sent  by  a  money-order, 
draft  on  New  York  or  Boston,  or  registered  letter,  to  H.  O, 
Houghton  &  Co  ,  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

H.  O.  HOUGHTON  &  CO..  Boston. 
HURD  &  HOUGHTON,  New  York. 

Houston  s  Physical  Geography 

Is  the  latest,  cheapest  and  best  text-book  on  the  subject 
as  yet  published.  We  claim  it  to  be  the  handsomest  school 
book  published  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  realization 
of  what  a  text-book  on  Physical  Geography  for  school  use 
should  be.    Teachers  are  delighted  with  it. 

PRICE,  $1.50. 

Specimen  copy  mailed  to  teachers  for  examination  with 
view  to  introduction  on  receipt  of  one  dollar.  Send  for  cir- 
cular.   Address  ELDREDGE  &  BROTHER, 

(pn)  17  North  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Cfr  O    Ch  ^        y  SURE  made  by  agents  selt- 

J  Q  £~    S(  2  S    'nS  our  Chromos,  Crayons,  and  Re- 

r  ward  Motto,  Scripture  Text,  Trans- 

parent, Picture  and  Chromo  Cards.  100  samples,  worth  $4,. 
sent  postpaid  for  75c.  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  J.  H. 
BUFFORD'S  SONS,  Boston.    EstaVd  1830.  (hy) 
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Eclectic  Geographies. 


ILLINOIS  EDITION. 


(From  The  Educational  Weekly.) 

The  Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies.  This  series  consists  of  three  books, — Number  One,  Primary  Geography  ;  Num- 
ber Two,  Intermediate  Geography ;  Number  Three,  School  Geography.  Number  One  is  designed  for  beginners,  and  is 
arranged  with  questions  and  answers,  though  these  do  not  alternate  as  in  some  primary  geographies  ;  the  questions  are, 
however,  numbered  to  correspond  with  their  answers,  or  the  subject  may  be  taught  by  the  topical  method. 

The  Intermediate  Geography,  though  designed  to  precede  Number  Three  in  a  full  course,  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  com- 
plete in  itself,  The  maps  are  very  beautifully  and  accurately  engraved,  being  always  on  the  left  hand  page,  facing  the 
questions  and  descriptive  text.  The  work  of  the  publishers,  as  well  as  the  authors,  has  been  done  with  only  one  object  in 
view — to  make  the  book  the  best  in  the  market. 

The  School  Geography  embraces  considerable  mathematical  and  physical,  as  well  as  political  geography.  The  me- 
chanical execution — the  fine  art  displayed  in  the  maps,  the  illustrations,  and  the  typography — is  deserving  of  the  highest 
praise.  The  publication  of  such  a  magnificent  work — especially  such  a  series  of  magnificent  works — necessitates  an  enor- 
mous expense  of  time,  labor,  and  money.  But  the  enterprising  publishers — Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. — have  for  years 
enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  as  publishers  ot  school  books,  and  the  item  of  expense  scarcely  enters  into  consideration 
when  they  have  discovered  that  a  new  publication  is  needed. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  edition  of  the  School  Geography  before  us  consists  in  twelve  pages  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  State  of  Illinois.  This  special  department  has  been  prepared  with  extreme  care,  under  the  direct  personal  super- 
vision and  authority  of  Prest.  E.  C.  Hewett,  of  the  Illinois  Normal  University.  In  the  preparation  of  these  pages  nearly 
every  prominent  teacher  and  superintendent  in  the  state  has  rendered  more  or  less  assistance,  in  reporting  geographical 
statistics  and  information  relating  to  their  individual  localities.  This  special  geography  is  accompanied  by  a  full  page 
map  of  the  state,  which  portrays  not  only  the  county  boundaries,  railroads,  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  but,  what  is  not 
common  in  the  school  maps  of  Illinois,  the  physical  features  of  every  county.  The  rivers  and  smaller  streams  are  shown 
by  blue  lines,  and  the  knolls  and  river  hills  are  also  indicated  in  every  county  by  the  ordinary  means.  So  complete  a  de- 
scription of  the  state — its  surface  and  drainage,  us  climate,  its  soil,  its  products,  and  the  occupation  of  its  inhabitants — 
should  be  found  in  every  school  in  the  state.  It  is  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  book,  and  even  if  not  to  be  obtained 
independent  of  the  rest,  should  by  all  means  be  in  the  possession  of  every  teacher. 

The  illustrations  in  these  books  are  unsurpassed  in  respect  to  artistic  excellence  and  the  vividness  with  which  they  por- 
tray the  most  important  parts  of  the  text.  The  very  low  prices  at  which  such  magnificent  school-books  are  sold  is  one  of 
the  marvels  of  the  day.    Only  the  enormous  sales  which  are  made  could  justify  so  much  expense  for  so  low-priced  books. 


(P«) 


PUBLISHED  BY 


Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Company, 


CINCINNATI  AND  NEW  YORK. 


COMPETITIVE 

Examination  Paper. 


This  is  the  same  form  and  quality  of  paper  as  that  used 
by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  in  preparing  school 
work  for  the  Centennial,  and  afterward  for  the  Competitive 
State  Examinations  in  Illinois.  It  is  manufactured  in  two 
sizes  (size  A  and  size  B),  the  first  8xioJ^  inches,  and  the 
second  j%xi2%  inches.  One  sheet  in  three  has  a  printed 
heading,  with  blanks  for  recording  the  name,  subject,  per 
cent,  etc.  Price  per  ream,  single,  $2. 40 ;  Size  B,#2.9o.  A 
discount  will  be  made  according  to  the  quantity  ordered. 
Twenty-five  cents  per  ream  extra  will  secure  it  all  printed. 

It  is  especially  recommended  to  county  superintendents 
who  wish  to  preserve  a  file  of  all  such  papers.  The  "Li- 
brary Binder"  will  be  furnished  for  preserving  them  in  book 
form  for  35  cents  and  45  cents  respectively.  This  binder 
was  used  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  and  the  State 
Department  of  Illinois  for  binding  school  work  for  the  Cen- 
tennial. 

Principals  and  superintendents  can  have  their  local  deal- 
ers order  from  us,  and  thus  easily  secure  uniformity  of  pa- 
pers from  all  pupils  in  written  examinations. 

Samples  will  be  sent  upon  appliration. 

Send  all  orders  to 

S.  R.  WINCHELL  &  CO., 

170  Madison  Street,  CHICAGO. 

ST.  LOUIS 
Crayon  and  Chalk  Co. 

WHITE  DUSTLESS  CRAYONS. 

No  grit,  no  dirt,  cheaper  and  far  better  than  any  other 
Crayon  in  the  market. 

J.  B.  SHERMAN,  Sec'yand  Treas., 

1601  Austin  Street. 


ASTHMA 


D,  lAlTGELL'S  ASTHMA  AOT 
,   CATAESR  P.EMEDY. 

Kavinp  (Btnigjtlctl  twenty  yetira  between  !ir3 
and  (loath  witli  ASTHMA,  *  experimented 
by  compounding  roots  l  and  lierbe  and  Inhaling] 
tjie  medicine,     I   (intimately  discovered   a  aura 

Arj  for  A 8 THMA  and  CATARRH"* 

Warranted   t<>»  relievo   any  case    of  Asthma  lD> 
etantly.  «o  the  patient  can  He  down  to  alroQa 
JJy  null,  $ftQQ  per  box,  '  .addrene,  ( 
2,  XANGELL,  OfiQft  73  Aetor  Bouse,  iTew  TorL 

Or  Ajt&a  CtfltJfj  Qhltu  Bold  by  all  JQrug&Jau. 


BOYNTON'S 

SCHOOL-ROOM 
HEATER, 


The  Celebrated  Boynton  Furnaces, 

Especially  adapted  to  hard  coal,  soft  coal  and  wood. 

BOTH  BRICK-SET  and  PORTABLE  FORMS. 


RICHARDSON,  BOYNTON  &  CO., 
No.  82  Lake  Street, -Chicago, 

No.  232  and  234  Water  St.,  New  York. 

4S"Orders  solicited  and  promptly  attended  to.  Estimates 
given,  and  contracts  made  for  Heating  Private  and  Public 
Buildings.    Send  for  circulars.  [uhj 

N.  H.  Rdgerton, 

No.  924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 

SUCCESSOR  IN 

PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

TO  J.  W.  QUEEN  &  CO. 


PHYSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

Of  all  kinds  made  to  order. 
Sole  agent  in  America  for  the  celebrated 

MECHANICAL  MODELS 

Of  J.  SCHRCEDER,  of  Darmstadt. 


ALL  GOODS  GUARANTEED.    Send  for  catalogue.[ua] 


The  Practical  Teacher, 

Editor— Prest.  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  State  Normal  Schocl, 

Whitewater,  Wis. 

A   MONTHLY  JOURNAL, 

Devoted  Exclusively  to  the  Practical  Work  of  the 
Schoolroom. 

Abounding  in  Hints,  Suggestions, 

Exercises,  Questions  and  Answers, 

Methods  of  Teaching,  Correspondence,  News,  Dialogues, 
Music,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  $1  PER  YEAR. 

Ten  cents  a  single  number.  Ten  nutnbers  ■will  consti- 
tute a  year.     In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  JScents  a  year. 

The  Teacher  will  be  sent  regularly  to  all  who 
will  send  us  a  club  of  four  at  jSi  each. 

Now  Ready,  the  First  Number! 

CONTENTS: 

Salutatory. 
Editorial. 

Teacher  and  District, 

C.  M.  Woodruff,  of  the  Michigan  Bar,  Detroit. 
The  Bird  in  the  Street.    A  poem. 

"Tarpley  Starr,"  Virginia. 
"  The  Teacher  must  not  Sow  Plants  Instead  of  Seeds," 

Prin.  Lewis  Funk,  Bay  View,  Wis. 
The  Children's  Vacation  Letters. 

Prof.  L.  W.  Hart,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
A  Recent  Utterance  on  Public  Schools. 

Prin.  H.  L.  Boltwood,  Princeton,  III. 

I he  South. 

Chapters  in  School  Economy — I.  Organization. 

By  the  Editor. 

Requisites  for  a  Successful  Teacher. 

Supt.  H.  S.  Baker,  Pierce  Co.,  Wis. 
Old  Notes  for  the  New  Year, 

Supt.  Aaron  Gove,  Denver,  Col. 
A  Country  School  Programme. 

A  Prize  Paper  by  Charles  Turner,  Whitewater,  Wis. 
"As  Prim  and  Opinionated  as  a  Schoolmarm." 

Contributed  by  "A.  A." 

A  Chapter  of  Interesting  Facts. 

Sketches  of  Lessons  in  Primary  Reading — First  Year. 

Miss  Isabel  Lawrence,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

School  Mottoes. 
Home  Attractions. 

Mrs.  Louise  Pollock,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Teaching  Music  to  Children. 

Prof.  W.  L.  Smith,  East  Saginaw,  Mich. 
The  Value  of  Words  in  Music. 

Mary  P.  Colburn,  So.  Boston,  Mass. 
How  to  Learn  German. 

By  Dr.  Zur  Brucke. 
In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  selections,  notes,  etc., 
which  will  be  a  feature  of  every  number. 

Subscribe  Now. 

S.  R.  WINCHELL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

170  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO. 

A  LIVE  TEACHER 

WRITES: 

"  THE  SONG  HERALD  is  a  Grand  Book  ;  have  already 

ordered  212  copies. 

For  Singing  Classes  and  Conventions 

There  certainly  has  never  before  appeared  a  book  of  musi- 
cal instruction  and  beautiful  music,  so  complete  in  all  its  de- 
partments, as 

"THE  SONG  HERALD." 

New  edition  ready.    192  pages.    Price  75  cents  ;  $7.50 
a  dozen. 


Are  you  one  of  the  Ninety  and  Nine  ? 

This  is  the  title  of  a  new  sacred  song  that  is  becoming 
widely  popular.    It  has  a  thrilling  effect  when  well  sung. 

Price  35  cents. 


CHURCH'S  MUSICAL  VISITOR. 

The  Independent  journal  of  Music. 
The  new  volume,  beginning  with  October  number,  will  ex- 
cel any  of  the  preceding  in  every  particular.    Send  stamp  for 
full  particulars  for  the  new  year,  and  Proof  that  the  Visitor 
"does  actually  give  over  $20  for  $1.50  I"  Address 


(ep) 


JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO., 

Cincinnati,  O.,  and  805  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


H. 


C.  KOCH, 

ARCHITECl  AND  SUPERINTENDEN7 


School  Architecture  a  Specialty. 

Corner  Wisconsin  Street  and  Broadway, 
Ppister's  Block,         tf  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
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VOL.  II.— NO.  46.  THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  29,  1877.  PRICE  10  CENTS. 


PUBLISHERS. 

PUBLISHERS. 

PUBLISHERS. 

yohn  Ruskin  s  Works. 

THE  WORKS  OF  JOHN  RUSKIN,  including  all  of  his 
completed  works.    Bound.    20  vols.    Cloth  extra.  New 
and  attractive  style,  $40.00. 

THE  SAME.    In  20  vols.    %  calf.    Very  neat,  $78.00. 

THE  BEAUTIES  OF  RUSKIN.     Being  selections  from 
his  works.  3  vols.  Cloth  extra.  New  style.  In  box,  $6.00. 

THE  SAME.    3  vols  in  %  calf.  Jio.oo. 

RUSKIN'S  POPULAR  VOLUMES.     Including  Sesame 
and  Lilies.    Queen  of  the  Air,    Crown  0/  Wild  Olives 
and  Ethics  0/ the  Dust.   4  vols.   Extra  cloth.   New  style. 
In  a  box,  $6.00. 

Published  and  for  sale  by 

JOHN  WILEY  &  SONS,  15  Astor  Place. 

A  VERY  VALUABLE  BOOK. 

TALES  OF 

Ancient  Greece. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.  A.  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
i  vol.,  12 mo    cloth    Extra  Gilt  Gilt  Edges  Price  $2  00 

'Ihe  Saturday  Review.  London,  says  :     "It  ought  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  scholar  and  of  every  schoolboy." 

The  Examiner,  London,  says:     "Written  apparently 
for  young  readers,  it  yet  possesses  a  charm  of  manner 
which  will  recommend  it  to  all." 

The  Tribune  says:    "The  exterior  fits  it  to  ornament 
the  drawing-room  table,  while  its  contents  are  adapted  to 
the  entertainment  of  the  most  cultivated  intelligence.    *  * 
The  book  is  a  scholarly  production,  and  a  welcome  addition 
to  a  department  of  literature  that  is  thus  far  quite  too  scant- 
ily furnished." 

Sold  by  all  booksel!ers>  or  sent  by  mail  postpaid  on  re 
ceipt  of  price,  by  the  publishers, 

TAISTCFN   MTT  ITTJO  Rr  CD 

J  A     O 1  . 1 N  ,  1V1       1  .  L  IVv X  CV  V  .A.  / .  , 

1/7  and  1 rq  State  Street  CHICAGO. 

GILDERSLEE  VE'S 

Latin  Series. 

B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  Ph.D.  (Gottingen,)  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Greek  in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore, 
and  late  Professor  in  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Latin  Primer,  65  cts. 

Latin  Grammar,  95  cts. 
Latin  Reader,  70  cts. 

Latin  Exercise-Book,  70  cts. 

This  series  of  Latin  books  has  been  winning  for  itself  re- 
markable favor  from  the  best  classical  teachers  of  the  coun- 
try, and  is  strongly  commended  by  eminent  linguists  of 
both  Europe  and  America. 

Specimen  copies  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduc- 
tion, will  be  forwarded  upon  receipt  of  the  above  prices. 

Address  the 

University  Publishing  Co., 

19  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

For  sale  by  HADLEY  BROS.  &  CO., 

[hr]                   63  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 

Bagster  &  Son's  Bibles. 

Bagster  &  Son's 

Elegant  Levant  Morocco  Kid-Lined  Bibles, 

(Bound  by  themselves.) 
Various  sizes,  from  $8.50  to  $14.00.    I  mported  and  for  sale  by 

JOHN  WILEY  &  SONS, 

15  Astor  Place,  New  York. 

f^EO.  SHERWOOD  &->  CO., 

^                    130  Adams  Street,  CHICAGO, 
Would  call  attention  to  their  publications : 

Analytical  Readers  and  Spellers,  a  Standard  Series  that 

always  gives  satisfaction. 
Model  Chromo  Readers,  four  book  series,  choice  selections 

and  beautiful  illustrations.    No  man  would  buy  any  other 

Readers  for  his  own  children. 
Charts  to  Accompany  Analytical  and  Model  Readers. 
Belfield's  Graded  Examples,  Model  Arithmetics ,  Two 

Book  and  Three  Book  Series.     Systematic  in  plan  and 

practical. 
Bolt-wood* s  Grammar. 

Drew's  Booh-keeping  and  Blanks. 

Sherwood's  Writing  Speller, 
Retailing  at  5  cents.  8  cents,  and  10  cents.    Cheaper  than 
blank  p  per. 

Babbittonian  Penmanship  and  many  other  works  useful  to 
schools. 

Send  for  circular.  (hi) 

0  WPER  THWAIT  &>  CO. 
^                             PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
NEW  EDITIONS  FOR  1877. 

REDUCED  PRICES/ 

WARREN'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 
MONROE'S  READERS  AND  SPELLERS. 
HAGAR'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 
GREENE'S  GRAMMARS. 
GREENE'S  LANGUAGE  SERIES. 

Catalogues  free.    Liberal  terms  for  introduction,  and  in 
exchange  for  old  books  in  use. 

FRANCIS  S.  BELDEN,  Western  Agt, 
25  Washington  St.,             hyj            CHICAGO,  ILL. 

r\  APPLE  TON  &  CO., 

-^^^  '                   549  and  551  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 

T— f!cfnr\r    Quackenbos's — New  American— just  pub- 
1  1151U1  y.  Ushed—Eleinentary;  History  of  tke  World : 
Primers  of  History,  etc. 

T  onrriiarr<=»    Picture-Object  Language  Lessons; 
i-^clllgUiAgC.  English  Grammar ;  Composition ;  Rhet- 
oric ;  Primers  of  Literature  ;  Philology  ;  Studies  in  Bryant, 
etc. 

rpnrrronhv    Cornell's   Revised;    Primary;  Inter- 
VJCUglttjJliy.  mediate;  Physical;  Primer  of  Geog- 
raphy ;  Classical  Geography ;   Outline  Maps ;  Appleton's 
Hand  Atlas  of  Ancient  Geography  (new). 

L)r3Wtno*    Krusi's  Inventive  and  Free-Hand;  Kast- 
L/ldWlllg.  ner's  Textile  Designs  ;  Morse's  Mechani- 
cal. 

Leading  Text-Books  in  all  Departments  of  Study.  Cata- 
logues free. 

C.  E.  LANE,            (el)           M.  W.  HAZEN, 
117  State  St.,  Chicago,  111.       22  Hawley  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Scribner,  Armstrong   &  C°-> 
PUBLISHERS, 
743  &  745  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 

SHELDON'S  NEW  READERS 

were  prepared  by  E.  A.  Sheldon,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Prest.  of 
N.  Y.  State  Training  School,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  and  are  win- 
ning golden  opinions  from  all  who  use  them.    The  special 
"Manual  for  Teachers"  which  accompanies  this  series  of 
Readers  is  the  best  help  ever  furnished  in  this  department 
and  is  supplied  free  to   teachers   using  Sheldon's  New 
Readers.    Write  for  introduction  terms. 

0.  S.  COOK,  Agent, 

[pn]                         63  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO. 

T    PRANG  &>  CO., 

I   ^ ,               Art  and  Educational  Publishers, 

47  Franklin  Street,  BOSTON, 

Publishers  of  the  system  of  Industrial  Drawing  prepared 
for  public  schools  by  Prof.  Walter  Smith,  generalsupervisor 
of  Drawing  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  and  State  Direc- 
tor of  Art  Education  in  Massachusetts. 

This  course  of  instruction  in  drawing  has  been  introduced 
into  nearly  all  the  leading  cities  of  the  country,  and  it  is  the 
only  course  of  instruction  in  this  country  which  can  show 
definite  and  practical  results  of  a  satisfactory  nature,  as  fol- 
lowing from  its  use. 

In  the  Western  States  it  has  been  introduced  with  marked 
success  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Indianapolis 
Minneapolis,  Columbus,  Toledo,  Fort  Wayne,  &c. 

The  American  Drawing  Models  for  the  use  of  common 
schools,  drawing  classes,  and  schools  of  art  and  science. 

Drawing  Materials. 

Prang's  Natural  History  Series.  For  schools  and  fam- 
ilies. Animals  and  plants  represented  in  their  natural  col- 
ors, and  arranged  for  instruction  with  object-lessons. 

Western  Agents :  [hy] 

HADLEY  BROS.  &  CO.,  Chicago. 

/^LARK  &  MAYNARD, 

{.                                         NEW  YORK, 
Publish 

Anderson's  Series  of  School  Histories,  and  His- 
torical Readers; 
Thomson's  New  Arithmetics  and  Algebra; 
Keetel's  French  Course; 

Reed  and  Kellogg's  Graded  Lessons  in  English  and 

Higher  Lessons  in  English ; 
Hutchison's  Physiology  and  Hygiene  ; 
Henderson's  Test-Words  in  English  Orthography, 

etc.,  etc, 

For  catalogue  and  terms  for  introduction,  which  are  very 
liberal,  address  the  publishers,  or  the  following: 

ABRAM  BROWN,  Agt.,    (nc)    T.  T.  BAILEY,  Agt., 
46  Madison  St.,  Chicago.         23  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 

T  J NIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

(_J               iq  MURRA  Y  S  TREE  7 ,  NE  W  YORK, 

— PUBLISH — 

Maury's  Geographies, 

Holmes'  Readers,  History,  and  Grammars. 

Venable's  Arithmetics,  Algebra,  and  Geometry. 

Gildersleeve's  Latin  Series. 

Johnston  &  Browne's  English  Literature. 

DeVere's  French  Series.  |"pe"] 

QCIENTIFIC  TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  COLLEGES.— 
,J    D.  Van  Nostrand,  Publisher  and  Importer,  23  Murray 
St.,  and  27  Warren  St.,  New  York.    Send  ten  cents 
for  catalogue.  [unj 

NEW  PLAYS 

Suitable  for  school  exhibitions  and  amateur  entertainments. 
No  scenery  required.   Pure  m  tone  and  language.  Keenly 
interesting  and  take  well.  Dramas,  "Odds  with  the  Enemy," 
"Seth  Greenback,"   "The  Sparkling  Cup,"  (temperance). 
Farces,  "Wanted:  A  Correspondent,"  "Initiating  a  Gran- 
ger,"  "A  Family  Strike."    20  cents  each.     Send  for  de- 
scriptive circulars. 

T.  S.  DENISON, 
DeKalb,  DeKalbCo.,  Ill 

DOBEjRT  s.  DA  VIS  6°  CO., 
^              36  Bromfield  St.,  Boston, 

Publishers  of 
Greenleaf*  s  Mathematical  Series. 
Gilbert's  Graded  Test  Speller. 
Parker* s  Exercises  in  English  Composition. 
Independent  Hand-book  of  Mental  Arithmetic. 
For  information,  address  the  Publishers,  or 

S.  E.  BEEDE,  Western  Ag't, 

[ny]                                          KEOKUK,  IOWA 
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TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

Per  line,  agate  measure,  10  cents  each  insertion.  When 
a  special  location  is  chosen,  12  cents  a  line. 

SPECIAL  NOTICES,  25 cents  a  line. 

Special  rates  for  twelve,  six,  and  three  months'  con- 
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SCIENCE  OF  ELOCUTION, 

By  S.  S.  HAMILL,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Elocution  and  English  Literature,  Illinois 
College,  Jacksonville ,  Illinois. 

NEW  YORK:      NELSON  &  PHILLIPS 


S 


$8?  It  is  the  only  work  from  which,  without  the  aid  of 
the  living  teaches,  a  pleasing  and  impressive  delivery  may 
be  acquired.  [tf] 

J^OHRER'S  BOOK-KEEPING. 


Primary, 
Common  School, 
Counting-House, 
Lectures,  $1.00. 


•   #  5o 

1.50 
3.00 
Key,  $2.00 


The  five  books  sent  to  teach- 
ers for  examination  for  $3.50, 
but  only  in  reply  to  requests 
accompanied  by  the  money. 


GOLD.! 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


TATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  Whitewater,  Wiscon- 
sin.   Two  courses  of  two  and  four  years  respective- 
ly.    For  catalogue  with  full  particulars,  address 
(hy)  Wm.  F.  PHELPS,  M.  A.,  President. 


7-)         ,  UNIVERSITY,  Eight  Colleges  and 

LjOStOTl    Schools.    For  both  sexes.  Co-operating 
Faculties  in  Athens  and  Rome.  [rr] 

ARIETTA  COLLEGE,  Marietta,  O.,  has  gradu- 
ated 40  classes,     [re]      I.  W.  ANDREWS.  Prest. 
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Special  terms  for  introduction 
[hi]  W.  J.  GILBERT.  Publisher,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Great  chance  to  make  money.  If  you 
can't  get  gold  you  can  get  greenbacks. 
_  .  We  need  a  person  in  every  town  to  take 
subscriptions  for  the  largest,  cheapest  and  best  illustrated 
family  publication  in  the  world.  The  most  elegant  works  of 
art  given  free  to  subscribers.  One  agent  reports  making  over 
$150  in  a  week.  A  lady  agent  reports  taking  over  400  sub- 
scribers in  ten  days.  All  who  engage  make  money  fast. 
You  need  not  be  away  from  home  over  night.  Full  particu- 
lars, directions  and  terms  free.  Elegant  and  expensive  orftfit 
free.  If  you  want  profitable  work  send  us  youraddress  at 
once.    Address  "The  People's  Journal,"  Portland,  Me.  [pr] 

Cf^D    Metric  School  Register  sent  prepaid.  80  pages 
1  VylV  21x35  cm.  spaces  mukiples  of  millims.  Printed 
df-  >j  e  heads  for  Punctuality,  Regularity,  Deportment, 
■P'/  J  Examination,  Summary,  Remarks,  etc. 
[Pel  H.  S.  McRAE  &  CO.,  Muncie,  Ind. 


OWA  COLLEGE,  Grinnell,  Iowa.  For  catalogue, 
etc.,  address  the  President,  Geo.F.Magoun,  D.D.(hy) 


s 


PENCER1AN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.    Circular  free.    Address  R.  C.  Spencer.  (ra) 


T  ASSELL  SEMINARY  (or  Young  Women,  Auburn- 
/      dale,  (near  Boston)  Mass.    A  school  of  high  grade. 

C.  C.  BRAGDON,  Principal. 
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IL  WA  UK  EE  COLLEGE  for  ladies.    For  catalogue 
address      CHAS.  S.  FARRAR,  M.  A.,  President, 
(un)  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ARLETON  COLLEGE,  Northfield,  Minn.  Open 
to  both  sexes.    Address  the  President, 

(uu)  J.  W.  STRONG,  D.  D. 


GANNETT  INSTITUTE  for  young  ladies,  Boston, 
Mass.   The  24th  year  will  begin  Wednesday,  Sept. 
26,  1877.    For  catalogues  and  circular,  apply  to  Rev. 
Geo.  Gannett,  Principal,  69  Chester  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

S^HIO   CENTRAL  NORMAL,  MODEL,  and  KIN- 
( J    dergarten  Training  School.    For  catalogue  address 
John  Ogden,  Principal.    Mrs.  A.  B.  Ogden,  Kinder- 
gartner,  Worthington,  Franklin  County,  Ohio.  (hy) 

71  JEW  ENGLAND  CONSER  VA  TOR  Y  OF  MUSIC, 
/y     1,600  pupils  since  1867:  75  Professors;  115  hours  in- 
struction for  $15.    Best  methods.  Address 
[ue]  E.  TOURJEE,  Music  Hall.  Boston. 

SPREAD  INSTITUTE  for  young  ladies,  Worcester, 
(J    Mass.     Founded  1848.    One  of  the  oldest,  and  con- 
fessedly one  of  the  best  Seminaries  in  the  East.  Ad- 
dress Rev.  H.  R.  Green,  A.  M.,  Principal,  at  Newport,  R.I., 
until  Sept.  10.  [tfj 

rpHE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN,  in  addition 
/      to  full  classical  courses,  offers  the  best  conditions  for 
practical  instruction  in  the  physical  sciences.  Those 
wishing  information  will  apply  for  a  catalogue  to 

Madison,  Wis.     (hy)      JOHN  BASCOM,  President. 


LLINOIS  INDUSTRIAL    UNIVERSITY,  Cham- 
paign, 111.,  J.  M.  Gregory,  LL.  D.,  Regent.  College 
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yENNINGS'  SEMINARY,  Aurora,  111.    A  school  for 
both  sexes.   Thorough  instruction  at  low  rates. 
Address   (eh)    MARTIN  E.  CADY,  Principal. 

TS-NOX  COLLEGE,  Galesburg,  Illinois.    Full  Classi- 
cal  and  Scientific  Courses,  and  an  excellent  Prepara- 
tory School.    Fall  term  will  open  Sept.  6th.  For 
catalogue,  etc.,  address  the  Prest.,  Newton  Bateman.  [rhj 

T  TAILMANS  KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING 
SCHOOL  will  enter  upon  a  new  course  on  the  10th 
of  September.  The  session  lasts  six  months.  La- 
dies who  fail  to  complete  the  course  satisfactorily  in  one 
session  are  entitled  to  a  second  session  without  additional 
charge.  Fee,  $50.  Apply  to  W.  N.  HAILMAN,  56 Oneida 
Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  [ru] 


of  Agriculture,  College  of  Engineers,  College  of  Nat 
ural  Sciences,  College  of  Literature  and  Arts.  Fall  term 
begins  Sept.  11,  1877.  [rh] 

J  /TAPLEWOOD  MUSIC  SEMINARY  for  young 
JVI     ladies.     Established  1863.     A  thorough  graduate 
course.     The  finest  location  on  the  Connecticut 
River.    For  catalogues  address  Prof.  D.  S.  Babcock,  East 
Haddam,  Conn.  [hy] 

TJROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  Coll.  Gram.  School,  (1849  to 
f)     1877.)  L.  W.  Hart,  A.  M.,  Principal.   Classes  small ; 

instruction  very  thorough  and  individual.  Mathe- 
matics, Classics,  and  business  English,  as  each  scholar  se- 
lects. (If  you  have  friends  in  Brooklyn,  mail  them  this 
Weekly.  [rh] 

~T)ELOIT  COLLEGE  for  young  men  provides  a  full 
I)    Collegiate  Classical  Course,  a  parallel  Philosophical 
Course,  and  a  Preparatory  School.     The  fall  term 
will  open  Sept  5th.    For  information  address 

A.  L.  CHAPIN,  President, 
(rc)  Beloit,  Wisconsin. 

/LLINOIS  STA  TE  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY,  for 
the  special  preparation  of  Teachers.  The  full  course 
of  study  requires  three  years.  Tuition  free  to  those 
who  pledge  themselves  to  teach  in  the  state ;  to  oth- 
ers, $30  per  year.  High  School  Department  offers  the 
best  advantages  for  preparing  for  College  or  for  business. 
Tuition,  $30  per  year.  Grammar  School  Department 
furnishes  excellent  facilities  for  obtaining  a  good,  practical 
education.  Tuition,  $25  per  year.  Primary  Department, 
a  charming  place  for  the  "little  folks."  Term  begins  Sept. 
3,  1877.  For  particulars,  address  EDWIN  C.  HEWETT, 
President,  Normal,  Illinois. 

CORNELL  COLLEGE.— Eighteen  teachers.  Four 
hundred  and  sixty  students  annually.  Buildings  am- 
ple. Superior  Museums,  Libraries,  Laboratory,  and 
Apparatus.  Full  Classical,  Scientific,  Civil  Engineering, 
Military,  Preparatory,  Normal,  Music,  Painting,  and  Com- 
mercial Departments.  Board  and  tuition  low.  Location 
beautiful  and  healthful.  Fall  term  opens  Sept.  6,  1877. 
Winter  term  opens  Dec.  13,  1877.  Spring  terms  opens 
March  28,  1878.    For  catalogue,  etc.,  address 

Prof.  JAS.  E.  HARLAN, 
[ny]  Sec'y  of  the  Faculty,  Mt.  Vernon,  la. 

jyiNDERGARTEN  NORMAL  INSTITUTE  and 
National  Kindergarten,  Washington,  D.C.  Autumn 
Class  opens  Oct.  9,  1877.  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock,  and 
Miss  Susie  Pollock,  Principals.  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock  has  been 
for  fifteen  years  an  earnest  student  and  advocate  of  the  K. 
G.  system,  and  translated  Mme.  Lina  Mongenstern's  "Para- 
dise of  Childhood,"  a  Manual  for  Family  and  K.  G.,  in  1864. 
Miss  Susie  Pollock  graduated  in  the  K.  G.  Normal  Institute 
of  Berlin,  Prussia,  and  has  been  ever  since  successfully  en- 
gaged teaching,  in  accordance  with  Froebel's  K.  G.  system, 
in  Massachusetts  and  Washington.  For  terms  and  particu- 
lars apply  to  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock  or  Miss  Susie  Pollock 
S.  E.  corner  of  8th  and  K  Streets,  Washington,  D.  C.  [re] 


AMERICAN  KINDERGARTEN,  33  West  45th  St., 
near  5th  Avenue,  NEW  YORK.  18th  year  begins 
Sept.  25.    Miss  E.  M.  Coe,  Principal. 

Normal  School  for  Mothers  and  Teachers 

re-opens  Oct.  2.  Free  Lecture  every  Wednesday,  %  to  4 
p.  M.,  at  Educational  Parlor  and  General  Depot  for  Ameri- 
can Kindergarten  Material,  621  Broadway. 


T  TIGH  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT  of  State  Normal 
_£  j[  University.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  fitting  young 
men  for  College.  For  years  its  graduates  have  en- 
tered Harvard,  and  other  first-class  colleges,  without  con- 
ditions. The  English  course  presents  rare  opportunities  to 
young  men  preparing  for  business,  or  young  ladies  desiring 
a  thorough  course  of  study.  For  further  information  ad- 
drcss  L.  L.  BURRINGTON,  A.  M.,  Normal,  111.  

TUFTS  COLLEGE, 

Elmer  H.  Capen,  Prest.    College  Hill,  Mass. 


Offers  superior  inducements  to  young  men  seeking  a  thor- 
ough Classical  or  Scientific  education.  Its  location  (within 
four  miles  of  Boston  by  rail)  unites  the  cultivating  influence 
of  the  city  with  the  retirement  of  the  country. 

Expenses  moderate.  Liberal  aid  to  needy  students  by 
scholarships  and  gratuities.  Four  courses  of  study  are  of- 
fered : 

I.  The  usual  Academic  course  of  four  years  for  the  de- 
gree of  A.  B. 

II.  A  Philosophical  course  of  four  years  for  the  degree  of 
B.  Ph.  (The  same  as  I. ,  with  Modern  Languages  and  Elect- 
ive work  in  the  place  of  Greek.) 

III.  An  Engineering  course  of  three  years  for  the  degree 
of  C.  E 

IV.  A  Theological  course  (Tufts  Divinity  School)  of  three 
years  for  graduates — four  years  for  all  others — for  the  degree 
of  B.  D. 

Examinations  for  admission  June  21st  and  Sept.  18th. 
For  catalogue  or  additional  information,  address 

Prof.  CHARLES  E.  FAY,  Secy, 
[un]  College  Hill,  Mass. 

Clubbing  List. 

One  copy  of  The  Educational  Weekly  may  be  obtained 
one  year  in  connection  with  either  of  the  following  periodi- 
cals for  the  price  named.  One  subscription  for  the  Weekly 
must  be  ordered  with  each  periodical  clubbed  with  it,  and 
both  must  be  subscribed  for  at  the  same  time,  but  they  need 
not  be  to  the  same  address.  If  any  other  journal  is  desired, 
deduct  $1 .85  from  the  figures  in  the  second  column,  opposite 
the  journal  or  journals  desired.  In  all  cases  full  payment 
must  be  made  in  advance. 

Regular  Clubbing 
Price.  Price. 

Advance,  $3  00         $4  65 

American  Journal  of  Education,  1  60  3  50 

Appleton's  Journal  3  00  4  50 

Atlantic  Monthly,  4  00  5  45 

Barnes'  Educational  Monthly,  1  50  3  45 

Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry,  1  00  3  00 

Chicago  Weekly  Journal,  1  25  3  40 

"  "        Inter-Ocean,  1  65  3  40 

Christian  Union,  3  00  4  70 

Eclectic  Magazine,  5  00  6  25 

Eclectic  Teacher,  1  00  3  05 

Galaxy,  4  00  5  45 

Harper's  Weekly,  4  00  5  50 

"        Bazar,  4  00  5  50 

"        Magazine,  4  00  5  50 

Independent,  3  00  4  65 

Indiana  School  Journal,  1  50  3  45 

Lippincott's  Magazine,  400  525 

Littell's  Living  Age,  8  00  9  00 

Nation,  5  20  6  93 

New  England  Journal  of  Education.        3  00  4  65 

New  York  Semi-Weekly  Tribune,  3  00  4  75 

New  York  Weekly  Post,  1  50  3  50 

New  York  School  Journal,  2  00  3  85 

North  American  Review,  6  00  7  25 

Nursery,  1  60  3  35 

Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  1  so  3  45 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  1  60  3  50 

Popular  Science  Monthly,  5  00  6  00 

Primary  Teacher,  1 00  3  05 

School  Bulletin,  1  00  3  05 

Scientific  American,  3  20  4  95 

Scribner's  Monthly,  4  00  5  45 

St.  Nicholas,  3  00  4  65 

Wide  Awake,  200  385 

Youth's  Companion,  renewal,  1  75  4  00 

"  "  new,  1  75  3  50 

Address       THE  EDUCATIONAL  WEEKLY, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
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Editorial. 


THE  Chicago  Evening  Journal  has  inaugurated  a  movement 
that  deserves  the  commendation  and  hearty  support  of 
every  friend  of  education  in  the  land.  It  is  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  having  established  a  precedent  which  we  hope  will  be 
followed  by  the  other  leading  journals  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
by  the  local  press,  in  providing  a  comprehensive  plan  for  col- 
lecting and  disseminating  educational  intelligence  among  the 
people.  It  has,  in  fact,  organized  an  educational  department  in 
its  columns,  with  a  special  editor,  Prof.  W.  P.  Jones,  "a  practi- 
cal and  accomplished  teacher,"  at  its  head.  In  its  issue  of  No- 
vember 14,  five  columns  are  devoted  to  educational  topics.  By 
special  arrangement  with  the  school  departments  of  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska, 
it  is  to  receive  and  publish  at  the  earliest  practicable  dates  the 
official  opinions  and  decisions  of  the  departments  on  all  disputed 
questions  arising  under  the  school  codes  of  those  states.  In  the 
language  of  the  editor,  "the  Journal' s  ambition  is  to  be  hailed 
as  the  news-gatherer  and  news-dispenser,"  leaving  to  the  special 
educational  publications  like  the  Weekly  the  work  of  expound- 
ing the  science  of  teaching  and  discussing  the  practical  problems 
of  education.  In  the  number  before  us,  more  than  three  col- 
umns are  occupied  with  items  of  intelligence  concerning  the 
schools  of  the  eight  states  represented  by  the  department,  and 
nearly  two  columns  with  the  official  opinions  and  rulings  of  the 
superintendents.  The  matter  thus  collected  is  to  be  published 
in  the  Saturday  supplement  of  the  Journal  and  also  in  the  regu- 
lar weekly  issue  on  Wednesday. 

This  new  departure,  as  will  be  seen,  contemplates  the  dissem- 
ination of  the  latest  news  concerning  schools,  colleges,  and  edu- 
cators, and  giving  it  equal  prominence  at  least  with  the  current 
religious,  political,  and  commercial  intelligence  of  the  day.  The 
Journal  claims  that  "if  professional  and  business  men  see  educa- 
tional news  arranged  in  columns  parallel  with  commercial,  polit- 


ical, religious,  and  other  leading  subjects  of  energetic  daily  in- 
quiry and  report,  parents  will  be  inspired  with  a  livelier  interest 
in  the  cause  of  education."  When  the  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance of  this  cause  in  this  country  are  considered,  it  is  surprising 
that  the  secular  press,  so  full  of  enterprise  in  every  direction, 
and  so  alert  to  gather  up  every  item  of  intelligence  of  interest 
io  the  people,  has  not  before  conceived  this  idea  and  carried  it 
tnto  execution.  With  150,000  schools,  employing  250,000  in- 
structors, and  expending  more  than  $75,000,000  annually,  with 
school  property  valued  at  nearly  $200,000,000,  and  above  all, 
with  the  vast  social,  moral,  material,  and  political  consequences 
involved  in  the  right  education  of  15,000,000  children  and  youth, 
it  is  simply  amazing  that  the  press  and  the  statesmanship  of  the 
country  are  not  more  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  transcendent 
importance  of  the  work  in  hand. 

There  is  no  way  in  which  the  press  can  more  truly  increase 
its  influence  and  usefulness  than  in  giving  special  prominence  to 
that  cause  which  possesses  the  deepest  interest  to  all  the  people, 
since  all  the  people,  under  our  theory  of  government,  must  be  edu- 
cated.   As  we  have  ventured  heretofore  to  suggest,  if  our  lead- 
ing newspapers  will  give  the  same  prominence  to  educational  as 
to  political  discussion,  if  they  will  secure  the  services  of  writers 
as  capable  in  this  department  as  in  those  of  politics  and  finance, 
a  sentiment  will  soon  be  created  throughout  the  country  which 
will  sweep  away  illiteracy  and  secure  to  every  citizen  such  an  ed- 
ucation as  will  fit  him  for  the  wise  discharge  of  his  duties  as  an 
individual  and  as  a  member  of  society.    We  congratulate  the 
Evening  Journal  that  it  has  had  the  sagacity  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  this  subject  and  the  enterprise  to  lead  in  a  move- 
ment which  we  hope  will  become  universal  with  the  newspapers 
of  the  country.    It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  our  educa- 
tional institutions  are  dependent  for  their  material  and  moral 
support  upon  the  appreciation  of  an  intelligent  constituency. 
There  is  no  subject  upon  which  the  whole  people  should  be  bet- 
ter informed.    Strange  to  say,  there  is  scarcely  any  subject  of 
public  concern  upon  which  they  are  not  better  informed.  Vast 
numbers  of  the  nominal  friends  of  education  are  too  ignorant 
of  its  nature,  needs,  and  details  to  be  able  to  defend  its  institu- 
tions when  attacked,  or  to  yield  them  that  hearty  support  that 
is  absolutely  essential  to  their  highest  success.    Let  the  light 
'shine,  therefore,  upon  these  great  sources  of  light.    Keep  them 
before  the  people.    Welcome  every  measure  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  elevation  of  the  race.    From  purely  selfish  motives 
alone  the  press  can  well  afford  to  speed  the  progress  of  intelli- 
gence.   Newspapers  can  never  flourish  in  an  atmosphere  of  ig- 
norance.   They  can  in  no  way  more  effectually  promote  their 
own  interests  than  in  joining  hands  with  the  teacher,  and  in 
magnifying  his  office  as  among  the  most  useful  and  honorable  in 
the  community.    We  extend  to  the  Journal  and  its  Educational 
Department  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  bespeak  for  both 
the  hearty  cooperation  and  support  of  teachers  and  school  offi- 
cers throughout  the  Northwest. 


We  herewith  reproduce  a  circular  to  students,  recently 
issued  by  an  infamous  concern  styling  itself  "The  Western  Lit- 
erary Bureau,"  and  hailing  from  the  city  of  Chicago.  As  a 
piece  of  brazen-faced  effrontery  and  downright  knavery  we  think 
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this  manifesto  is  entitled  to  a  premium.  A  perusal  of  the  circu- 
lar will  reveal  its  true  character  quite  as  well  as  we  can  delineate 
it.  Of  all  the  late  devices  for  seducing  young  persons,  especially 
students  in  our  institutions  of  learning,  from  the  paths  of  honor 
and  rectitude,  this  invention  must  bear  off  the  palm.  When 
human  ingenuity  coolly  sets  itself  up  in  the  business  of  making 
merchandise  of  deception,  trickery,  and  falsehood,  by  invading 
our  schools  and  tempting  the  young  to  practice  such  ruinous  vices, 
we  think  depravity  has  about  reached  its  climax.  If  these  nur- 
series of  virtue  and  intelligence  are  thus  to  be  turned  into  agen- 
cies for  the  encouragement  of  dishonor  and  incipient  crime,  then 
there  can  be  no  hope  for  the  republic,  or  for  a  society  based 
upon  the  universal  intelligence  and  rectitude  of  the  people.  We 
presume  that  thousands  of  these  miserable  missives  have  been 
distributed  throughout  the  country.  To  our  certain  knowledge, 
hundreds  have  been  sent  to  a  single  postoffice  to  the  address  of 
students  in  a  prominent  institution  of  learning,  with  the  obvious 
design  of  initiating  them  into  the  crafty  practice  of  treachery 
and  false  pretenses.  We  hope  the  attention  of  parents,  teachers, 
and  especially  the  directors  of  public  institutions  will  be 
promptly  called  to  this  new  scheme  of  villainy,  and  that  every 
effort  will  be  put  forth  to  detect  its  perpetrators,  aiders,  and 
abettors.  We  should  like  to  know  whether  the  United  States 
mails  can  be  lawfully  employed  to  carry  out  such  nefarious  de- 
signs, and  whether,  in  the  interests  of  public  morals,  our  postal 
authorities  cannot  be  induced  to  lay  a  strong  hand  upon  this  busi- 
ness. It  will  be  seen  that  no  responsible  names  are  connected 
with  the  circular,  nor  is  the  local  habitation  of  this  swindling 
"Bureau"  indicated  with  sufficient  definiteness  to  make  its 
locus  readily  discoverable.  Conscious  guilt  is  apparent  upon  the 
face  of  the  publication,  and  any  who  may  be  seduced  into  the 
folly  of  responding  to  its  impudent  propositions  will  speedily 
find  themselves  illustrating  the  maxim  that  "a  fool  and  his  money 
are  soon  parted." 

In  connection  with  this  subject  we  desire  also  to  call  attention 
to  the  very  common  practice  of  certain  classes  of  obscure  per- 
sons at  a  great  distance  from  many  of  our  leading  institutions, 
of  requesting  copies  of  late  catalogues,  evidently  for  purposes 
entirely  foreign  to  the  objects  of  such  institutions.  In  many 
cases  circulars  and  other  publications  of  an  infamous  character 
are  addressed  to  those  whose  names  are  recorded  in  the  cata- 
logues, with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  corrupting  their  morals 
and  leading  them  by  stealthy  appeals  into  the  broad  road  to  de- 
struction. Whenever  applications  are  made  for  catalogues  by 
distant  and  unknown  correspondents,  it  would  be  well  for  the 
officers  of  our  institutions  of  learning  to  require  responsible 
references,  or  else  to  decline  a  compliance  with  requests  made 
under  such  circumstances.  We  cannot  too  carefully  guard  the 
avenues  of  approach  to  our  schools  and  seminaries  while  so  many 
crafty  villains  are  lying  in  wait  to  corrupt  and  destroy. 

OFFICE  OF 

WESTERN  LITERARY  BUREAU. 

To  Students : 

The  custom  of  requiring  all  students  to  present  graduation  essays  or  orations 
is  arbitrary.  All  are  not  easy  or  natural  writers ;  and  even  those  otherwise 
prepared  for  graduation  have  not  had  the  discipline  necessary  to  render 
their  efforts  creditable. 

The  failure  to  meet  this  arbitrary  requirement  acceptably  ALWAYS  stamps 
the  student  as  inferior,  no  matter  how  brilliant  his  class  record. 

No  amount  of  discipline  can  make  it  possible  for  some  to  write  even  a 
mediocre  essay,  at  any  time  during  their  school  years.  For  such,  the  time 
spent  in  forcing  themselves  to  meet  the  demand  is  worse  than  wasted.  In 
all  other  arts,  the  absence  of  talent  is  recognized,  and  the  forcing  process 
is  never  used,  and  no  disgrace  attaches  to  the  student. 

The  above  holds  good  in  regard  to  appointments  on  the  programmes  of 
Literary  Societies  and  Entertainments. 


The  aim  of  this  Bureau  is  to  furnish  Essays  or  Orations  of  any  length  on 

any  subject  desired ;  or  skeletons,  with  appropriate  quotations  and  references, 
for  any  occasion,  on  short  notice,  and  at  reasonable  rates. 

SUBJECTS  AND  RATES. 
Scientific  and  Political,  -  -  ten  pages  foolscap,  $20.00 

Theological,  Biographical,  and  Historical,  "  "  15.00 

The  following,  and  kindred  subjects,  "  "  8.00 


Avarice, 

Alcohol, 

Bonds, 

Honor, 

Beauty, 

Discipline, 

Fortune, 

Honesty, 

Charity, 

Effort, 

Fancy, 

Hate, 

Crime, 

Eloquence, 

Fate, 

Inspiration, 

Children, 

Flowers, 

Health, 

Justice, 

Compensation, 

Food, 

Heaven, 

Kindness, 

Conscience, 

Fruit, 

Hell, 

Love, 

Character, 

Freedom, 

Home, 

Little  Things, 

Cause  and  Effect, 

Faith, 

Heredity, 

Light, 

Science, 

Ministry, 

Novelty, 

Orphanage, 

Mother, 

Manhood, 

Nonsense, 

Power, 

Memory, 

Manners, 

News, 

Progress, 

Perverted  Gifts, 

Prayer, 

Conflicts, 

Right, 

Public  Opinion, 

Principle, 

Courage, 

Rebuke, 

Rest, 

Success, 

Social  Right, 

Sorrow, 

Rivalry, 

Soul  Power, 

Social  Wrong, 

Sin, 

Self  Conquest, 

Science, 

Senses,  The 

Strength, 

Temperance, 

Truth, 

Time, 

Gifts, 

Temptation, 

Trials, 

Greatness, 

Worship, 

Work, 

Woman, 

Worth, 

Skeletons,  with  five  quotations,  and  five  or  more  references  by  book  and 

page,  on 

Scientific  and  Political  Subjects,  -  -  $10.00 

Theological,  Historical,  and  Biographical,  -  -  5.00 

Any  one  of  the  above  subjects,      -  -  -  -  3.00 

Two  or  three  page  Essays,  monthly  or  semi  monthly,  on  minor  topics,  1 .00  to  2.00 
TERMS  INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

Liberal  discount  on  Graduation  Essays  or  Orations,  where  the  services  of 
the  Bureau  have  been  employed  during  the  school  course. 

For  Scientific,  Political,  Theological,  Historical,  and  Biographical  Essays 
or  Orations  for  public  occasions,  at  least  four  weeks'  time  is  required,  although 
they  can  be  furnished  in  shorter  time,  if  necessary.  All  other  subjects,  not 
less  than  one  week. 

The  essays  when  delivered  and  paid  for  become  the  property  of  the  pur- 
chaser.   The  Bureau  is  pledged  not  to  betray  the  confidence  of  its 

PATRONS. 

Addresses,  Speeches,  Lectures,  and  Sermons  can  be  furnished  on  special 
terms.  These  have  been  furnished  to  many  prominent  persons  during  the 
past  decade  by  this  Bureau.    The  best  talent  of  the  country  is  employed. 

Please  state  in  your  order,  your  name,  (fictitious  if  desired),  and  address  in 
full,  exact  age,  length  of  time  in  school,  present — and  favorite  studies.  Also 
enclose  your  last,  or  best  original  essay  that  YOUR  style  may  be  studied. 

Correspondence  is  solicited  from  those  who  do  not  fully  understand  the  aim 
of  the  Bureau,  or  who  desire  special  terms. 

Address  Western  Literary  Bureau, 

Chicago,  111. 

There  is  no  duty  more  incumbent  upon  parents  than  the  sys- 
tematic visitation  of  the  schools.  In  placing  their  children  un- 
der the  care  of  a  teacher,  however  competent,  or  faithful,  they 
in  no  manner  relieve  themselves  of  that  weighty  responsibility 
which  belongs  to  the  relation  of  parent.  They  rather  take  upon 
themselves  increased  obligations,  for  it  is  their  business  to  know 
from  personal  observation  that  the  teacher  is  faithful  to  his  trust. 
It  is  their  business  to  sustain  him  in  all  just  measures  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  school.  It  is  not  their  business  to  listen  to, 
much  less  to  act  upon  the  ex-parte  statements  or  complaints  of 
their  children.  It  is  their  business  to  know  both  sides  of  every 
question  or  controversy  that  may  arise  in  the  administration  of  dis- 
cipline. It  is  their  business  to  see  that  their  children  are  promptly 
and  regularly  at  school.  It  is  their  business  to  counsel  and  enforce 
obedience,  to  encourage  study,  to  insist  upon  courteous  and  re- 
spectful deportment.  It  is  their  business  promptly  to  provide 
their  children  with  the  necessary  books  and  other  material  aids 
to  instruction.  It  is,  in  short,  their  business  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places  to  exercise  that  watchful  care  over  the  mental  and  moral 
development  of  their  children  that  inheres  in  the  office  of  parent 
and  renders  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  teacher  in  the  same 
direction  in  the  highest  degree  effective.  Let  these  truths  be 
proclaimed  from  the  tops  of  the  houses  and  enforced  from  the 
bottom,  and  the  "good  time  coming"  will  not  be  long  delayed. 


Nov.  29,  1877] 

THE  GRUMBLER. 

HIS  YOUTH; 

HS  coat  was  too  thick  and  his  cap  was  too  thin, 
He  couldn't  be  quiet,  he  hated  a  din  ; 
He  hated  to  write,  and  he  hated  to  read, 
He  was  certainly  very  much  injured  indeed ; 
He  must  study  and  work  over  books  he  detested, 
His  parents  were  strict,  and  he  never  was  rested  ; 
He  knew  he  was  wretched  as  wretched  could  be, 
There  was  no  one  so  wretchedly  wretched  as  he. 

HIS  MATURITY. 
His  farm  was  too  small  and  his  taxes  too  big, 
He  was  selfish  and  lazy,  and  cross  as  a  pig ; 
His  wife  was  too  silly,  his  children  too  rude  ; 
And  just  because  he  was  uncommonly  good, 
He  never  had  money  enough  or  to  spare, 
He  had  nothing  at  all  fit  to  eat  or  to  wear ; 
He  knew  he  was  wretched  as  wretched  could  be, 
There  was  no  one  so  wretchedly  wretched  as  he. 

HIS  OLD  AGE. 

He  finds  he  has  sorrows  more  deep  than  his  fears, 
He  grumbles  to  think  he  has  grumbled  for  years ; 
He  grumbles  to  think  he  has  grumbled  away 
His  home  and  his  fortune,  his  life's  little  day. 
But,  alas  !  'tis  too  late, — it  is  no  use  to  say 
That  his  eyes  are  too  dim,  and  his  hair  is  too  gray. 
He  knows  he  is  wretched  as  wretched  can  be, 
There  is  no  one  more  wretchedly  wretched  than  he. 
— Dora  Goodale  {10  years  old),  St.  Nicholas  for  Dec. 

MOONSHINE. 

Prof.  Easterday,  Carthage  College,  111. 

THE  prevalence  of  the  idea  that  the  moons  of  Mars  may  be  seen  by  the  aid 
of  an  ordinary  mirror  is  startling.  Why  these  moon-eyed  astronomers 
are  willing  to  keep  their  moons  standing  still,  stiff  and  stark,  one  on  one  side 
of  the  planet,  and  one  or  more  on  the  other,  without  allowing  them  to  wheel 
freely  around  their  central  orb,  surely  cannot  easily  be  accounted  for  on  scien- 
tific principles.  By  such  procedure  they  of  necessity  deprive  themselves  of 
the  enjoyment  of  the  "mu^ic  of  the  spheres;"  for  celestial  bodies  sing  and 
shine  only  as  they  move  unhindered  in  their  way. 

If  a  pin-head  be  placed  near  a  glass  mirror,  and  an  observation  be  made 
from  a  position  to  one  side,  so  that  the  line  of  vision  may  be  considerably  in- 
clined to  a  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  glass,  the  image  of  the  pin- head 
acconpanied  by  two  or  more  happy  satellites  will  be  distinctly  seen.  It  is 
well  that  these  moons  do  not  evermore  revolve  about  the  pin-head,  otherwise 
the  practical  utility  of  the  pin  would  largely  be  diminished. 

The  facts  are  simply  these :  The  first  dim  image  is  formed  by  rays  reflected 
by  the  front  surface  of  the  glass,  without  at  all  passing  into  the  glass.  The 
second,  which  is  the  image  proper,  is  formed  by  rays  reflected  by  the  back  sur- 
face of  the  glass,  passing  twice  across  the  thickness  of  the  glass.  The  third  im- 
age is  formed  by  rays  reflected  by  the  back  surface,  and  on  reaching  the  frort 
surface  are  again  thrown  upon  the  back,  and  then  sent  out  to  the  eye,  having 
passed  through  the  thickness  of  the  glass  four  limes.  If  the  object  is  sufficiently 
brilliant,  still  other  images  may  be  seen  formed  by  rays  which  are  thrown  from 
surface  to  surface  of  the  glass  still  more  frequently  before  their  emergence.  In 
case  of  experiments  with  the  plain  mirror,  images  seem  precisely  as  far  from 
the  eye  as  the  distance  through  which  the  rays  have  passed  after  leaving  the 
object  and  before  reaching  the  eye.  It  is  easily  seen,  then,  that  the  first  dim 
image  will  seem  nearer  than  the  principal  one  by  about  twice  the  thickness  of 
the  glass  in  use.  The  second  dim  image  will  seem  the  same  distance  beyond 
the  principal  one ;  the  next  as  far  beyond  this,  and  so  on  till  the  images  be- 
come too  faint  to  be  recognized.  Thus,  we  may  always  depend  upon  finding 
one  moon  upon  one  side  of  each  object  under  examination,  and  one  or  more 
upon  the  other  side.  The  distance  from  one  of  these  bodies  to  another  may 
be  regulated  by  the  thickness  of  the  glass  in  use.  In  the  use  of  a  metallic 
mirror  no  such  moonshine  will  ever  greet  the  vision  of  the  unhappy  observer. 

Again  suspend  your  mirrors,  then,  upon  their  rusty  nails,  and  let  them 
revert  to  their  humble  and  legitimate  use.  Be  assured  that  it  is  as  impossible 
to  see  the  moons  of  Mars  by  use  of  a  looking-glass,  as  it  is  by  the  use  of  that 
optical  instrument,  from  a  position  "up  in  a  baloon"  above  Chicago,  to  take  a 
scientific  diagnosis  of  the  eye  of  a  gnat  fast  asleep  upon  the  pinnacle  of  the 
capital  at  Springfield,  on  the  darkest  night,  provided  the  object  under  exami- 
nation be  illuminated  by  the  brilliant  extremity  of  a  lightning  bug  situated  at 
a  distance  from  it  of  three  centimeters. 
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THE  SPELLING  REFORM;— WITH   NO  NEW  OR  MUTILATED 

LETTERS. 

"  Prove  all  things  ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 

IN  the  conception  of  a  perfect  orthography  a  few  principles  seem  fundamen 
tal,  which  are  at  variance  with  our  present  system. 

1.  Each  sound  should  have  a  single  representative. 

2.  The  same  character  or  combination  of  chaiacters  should  invariably  rep- 
resent the  same  sound. 

3.  The  letters  of  a  word  should  represent  each  sound  heard  in  the  word  in 
the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  its  utterance. 

4.  In  spelling,  no  superfluous  letters  should  be  used. 

The  first  two  of  these  principles  point  directly  to  the  construction  of  the 
alphabet ;  the  remaining  two  to  its  use. 

After  a  careful  inspection  of  our  written  language  as  it  is,  with  especial  ref- 
erence to  the  representation  of  sounds  by  letters,  I  believe  the  alphabet  contains 
a  sufficient  number  of  characters  to  faithfully  represent  the  forty  or  more 
sounds  known  to  the  English  tongue.  Its  fault  is  that  it  provides  more  than 
one  representative  for  some  sounds. 

Thus  the  sound  known  as  "  c  hard"  has  the  representatives  c  and  k  ;  "  c 
soft,"  c  and  s,  etc.,  while  combinations  of  sounds  already  provided  for  are  rep- 
resented, not  by  the  combination  of  their  characters,  but  by  new  characters, 
as  ;  ks  and  gz  by  x,  kw  by  q  (with  u),  etc.  This  last  feature  of  the  alphabet 
might  find  an  excuse  and  even  claim  a  virtue  in  expediency,  if  the  combina- 
tions of  sounds  thus  provided  for  were  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  words, 
as,  for  the  sake  of  facility,  to  demand  a  single  character.  However,  as  now 
used,  x  and  q  are  not  only  unwarrantable  but  a  source  of  embarrassment. 

For  reasons  thus  based,  we  believe  that  to  establish  c  or  k  to  represent  "  c 
hard,"  c  or  s  "  c  soft,"  and  so  on  throughout  the  whole  list  of  interchangeable 
letters,  both  vowels  and  consonants,  is  a  step  at  once  acceptable  to,  and  desired 
by  the  people,  and  a  long  stride  toward  a  scientific  orthography.  All  of  those 
arbitrary  combinations,  as,  "ough,"  "phth,"  "eaux,"  "eigh,"  etc.,  etc.,  will 
disappear;  those  puzzling  ie's  and  ei's  will  lose  their  consequence,  and  the 
simple  characters  representing  the  sounds  heard  in  the  word  will  fall  in  line 
as  easily  and  naturally  as  the  word  is  uttered. 

Dropping  then  the  letters  k,  q,  and  x,  we  shall  have  twenty-three  letters, 
which,  with  powers  properly  defined,  will  be  found  quite  sufficient  for  an 
American  Alphabet.  The  following  is  the  scheme  for  representing  the  sounds 
of  our  language  by  this  alphabet.  To  indicate  the  sounds,  the  markings  used 
in  Webster's  Dictionary  are  employed. 

Alphabet.    Sounds.  Digraphs.  Sounds. 


a  =  a,  a  ch  ch  as  in  chair 

b  =  b  th  th  as  in  thin. 

c  =  c  hard  th  (crossed  as  in  Webster's  Die.)  th  in  thine. 

d  =  d  sh  sh  in  shine. 

e  =  e,  6  zh  2  in  azure 

f  =  f  rig  (n  underlined)       n  in  tinker 

g  =  g  hard  00  00  long  and  short 

h  =  h  ah  or  dotted  a  Italian  a  long  and  short 

i  —  I,  I  au  or  aw  Broad  a 

j  —  j  Modified  Sounds. 

1=1  a  long  before  r  loses  its  "  vanish  in  e  "  and  be- 

m  =  m  comes  a  as  in  care. 

n  ==  n  u  short  before  r  blends  with  the  vocal  element 

o  =  S,  6  in  r  and  becomes  obscure  z2. 

p  =:  p  Diphthongs. 

r  =  r  oi  or  oy  oi  as  in  oil 

s  =  s  ou  or  ow  ow  as  in  owl. 

t  =  t 

u  =  %■& 

v  =  v 

w  =:  w  consonant 

y  =  y 

z  =  z 


Rules  of  position  governing  the  long  and  short  vowel  sounds,  based  on  the 
relation  of  consonants  to  vowels. 

1.  A  vowel  has  its  long  sound  when  final  in  a  syllable,  or  when  it  is  the 
principal  vowel  of  a  syllable  ending  in  final  e. 

2.  A  vowel  has  its  short  sound  when  the  syllable  ends  in  a  consonant. 

Note.  In  the  fluent  pronunciation  of  a  word  the  vowel  sounds  in  the  unac- 
cented syllables  are  uttered  with  less  force  than  in  the  accented,  and  are  al- 
lowed to  become  more  or  less  obscured  and  verge  toward  the  neutral  vowel 
H.  This  fact,  however,  does  not  affect  the  representation  of  the  sounds,  as 
the  orthography  of  a  word  is  based  on  the  distinct  enunciation  of  each  sound 
in  the  word.  The  quantity  does  not  change  the  character  of  a  sound,  hence, 
strictly  speaking,  long  and  short  Italian  a,  long  and  short  00,  e,  i,  and  each 
pair  of  cognate  vowel  sounds  needs  but  a  single  representative. 
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In  this  scheme  a  few  of  the  letters  retain  special  powers  which  they  have 
acquired  by  long  usage,  and  which  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  orthography.  Thus  "  c  mute  "  is  used  final  in  a  syllable  where 
it  is  not  the  principal  vowel  to  restore  the  long  sound  to  a  vowel  shortened  by 
a  following  consonant.  It  is  then  claimed  to  be  in  combination  with  the 
vowel,  and  is  known  as  final  e. 

Y  is  used  final  in  a  syllable  to  represent  i,  as  the  vowel  i  when  final  does 
not  generally  follow  the  rule  so  nearly  universal  with  reference  to  the  long 
and  short  sounds  of  vowels.  Such  a  use  of  y,  already  established,  does  r.ot 
conflict  with  its  consonantal  representation,  and  is  for  the  present  allowable. 
It  is  the  only  substitution  or  interchange  of  letters  given,  and  its  use  is  gov- 
erned by  a  fixed  rule  of  position.    When  thus  used  it  is  known  as  "  final  y." 

The  method  of  representing  sounds  by  digraph  finds  its  precedent  in  the 
already  acceptable  use  of  ch,  th,  and  sh,  from  which  no  inconvenience  or  con- 
fusion, either  in  the  writing,  spelling,  or  pronunciation  of  a  word,  has  arisen. 
If  we  add  to  this  list  zh  for  z  in  azure;  ng  with  n  underlined  for  n  in  tinker, 
and,  for  the  present,  oo  for  oo  long  and  short ;  ah  (or  dotted  a)  for  Italian  a  ; 
and  au  or  aw  for  broad  a,  usages  already  familiar  in  hundreds  of  words,  the 
pronunciation  of  which  is  always  determinable  from  the  orthography,  we  avoid 
the  seeming  necessity  for  nine  new  characters,  at  least,  for  the  present,  and 
still  adhere  to  the  principles  laid  down  as  fundamental  in  framing  an  alphabet. 

The  representation  of  the  cognate  vowel  sounds,  as,  a  and  e  by  the  different 
characters  as  now  used,  instead  of  by  the  same  character,  as  it  is  more  theor- 
etical, may  be  a  question  worthy  of  future  reconsideration.  We  leave  it  to  a 
discriminating  public  if  the  change  is  at  present  practicable.  The  fewest  pos- 
sible changes  in  our  present  system  that  will  insure  the  correct  pronunciation 
of  the  written  word,  and  the  correct  spelling  of  the  spoken  word  are  all  that 
should  be  now  attempted,  and  all  that  if  attempted,  we  can  hope  to  see  estab- 
ished.  One  step  at  a  time  and  that  the  most  desirable  one,  will  fall  in  the 
line  of  the  laws  of  change  and  progress. 

Thus  may  we  not  hope,  speedily,  in  spelling,  to  be  enabled  to  follow  unchang- 
ing rules  based  on  distinct  enunciation  and  correct  syllabication  ?  These 
must  be  furnished  in  a  perfect  pronunciation.  The  discussion  of  these  essen- 
tial points  would  be  too  lengthy  for  the  present  paper,  but  may  furnish  the  sub- 
ject matter  for  a  succeeding  one,  the  object  of  this  article  being  rather  sugges- 
tive than  instructive. 

That  the  proposed  plan  is  at  once  available,  in  that  no  new  type  is  needed, 
is  decidedly  much  in  its  favor.  That  it  is  based  on  an  alphabet,  rules,  and 
usages  already  established  makes  it  at  once  acceptable. 

That  it  remedies  the  two  greatest  evils  of  the  present  system,  viz.:  inter- 
changeable representation  and  the  use  of  silent  and  superfluous  letters  makes 
it  practical. 

That  thousands  of  words  already  follow  the  plan,  especially  those  derived 
from  the  Latin,  proves  its  feasibility. 

That  it  leaves  work  for  the  future  should  not  condemn  it. 

I  therefore  ask  the  attention  of  educators,  the  Spelling  Reform  and  Philo- 
logical Associations,  and  thinkers  everywhere  to  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  subject.  M.  E.  W. 

Chicago,  Oct.  1877. 


NOTES  ON  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  LONDON. — I. 
Prof.  J.  H.  Hoose,  Prin.  State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


HE  Educational  Department  is  the  Committee  on  Education  appointed  by 
the  Crown. 


SUH-SUPERINTENDENTS,  OR  MANAGERS. 

The  public  schools  of  London  are  organized  under  the  general  school  code 
of  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain.  The  public  schools  of  the  city  are  managed 
by  the  School  Board  for  London,  which  has  adopted  a  code  for  its  guidance 
originally  adopting  it,  as  it  now  is,  on  Feb.  2,  1876.  The  city  is  divided  into 
divisions  which  are  properly  represented  in  the  School  Board.  Divisional 
members  are  ex-officio  managers  of  all  schools  in  their  own  divisions.  Man- 
agers may  be  appointed  other  than  divisional  members  in  cases  when  it  is 
considered  necessary.  These  managers  constitute  a  Board  of  Managers.  The 
members  of  the  London  School  Board  are  elected  by  the  voters  determined 
by  law.  This  Board  of  Managers  recommends  the  school-fees  to  be  charged, 
selects  from  among  the  candidates  suitable  persons  to  be  recommended  ro  the 
School  Board  for  appointment  as  school-keeper  (janitor),  and  for  appointments 
as  head  teachers,  assistant  teachers,  pupil  teachers,  and  candidates.  The 
Board  of  Managers  elects  a  correspondent  who  reports  the  minutes  of  that 


Board  to  the  clerk  of  the  School  Board,  which  holds  its  regular  meetings 
quarterly  and  is  composed  of  about  fifty  members. 

These  Managers  of  Board  Schools  nominate  teachers  for  appointment  by 
the  Board,  visit  the  schools  whenever  convenient,  to  see  that  the  instruction 
is  given  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  ;  examine  periodically  the  teacher's 
returns ;  and  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the  property  of  the  Board. 
The  Educational  Department  also  requires  that  the  Managers  shall  attend  in 
person,  without  notice,  and  from  time  to  time,  to  see  that  the  pupil  teachers 
are  instructed  by  the  certificated  teachers  according  to  the  regulations  of  the 
Department. 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

Every  school  under  the  Board  must  have  some  officer,  not  a  teacher,  who 
shall  be  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  managers  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Department,  the  Board,  and  the  teachers  on  the  other.  This 
officer  is  called  a  correspondent,  and  he  is,  hence,  required  to  visit  the  schools 
frequently.  All  teachers'  returns  require  the  signature  of  this  officer.  Reason- 
able traveling  expenses  are  allowed  him,  except  in  going  to  and  from  home. 
GOVERNMENT  INSPECTORS. 

The  inspectors  are  officers  appointed  by  the  Crown,  on  recommendation  of 
the  Department,  to  report  concerning  the  fulfilling  by  the  schools  of  the  re- 
quirements of  law,  to  enable  them  to  claim  government  aid. 

ESTIMATES  FOR  THE  STAFF  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  number  of  teachers  allowed  in  the  public  schools  is  as  follows  :  For 
the  first  thirty  pupils  in  average  attendance  during  any  quarter,  one  certificated 
teacher  ;  for  each  succeeding  thirty  pupils,  one  pupil  teacher  or  candidate ;  but 
one  certificated  assistant  teacher  may  be  employed  for  sixty  children  in  the  place 
of  two  pupil  teachers  or  candidates. 

CLASSES  OF  TEACAERS  RECOGNIZED  BY  THE  HOARD. 

They  are  : 

1.  Certificated  teachers  who  have  passed  the  required  government  exami. 
nation,  and  who  have  also  received  thereafter  their  certificates  of  merit  for  two 
successive  years  of  successful  service  in  teaching.  This  entitles  them  to  a 
parchment. 

2.  Probationers,  who  have  passed  the  examinations,  but  who  have  not  yet 
received  their  certificates  of  merit. 

3.  Ex-pupil  teachers  who  have  completed  their  term  of  apprenticeship  with 
credit.  This  term  is  five  years  of  con?c-cutive  teaching,  joined  with  a  pre- 
scribed course  of  study,  partly  optional  in  cience,  languages,  mathematics,  and 
literature,  during  the  time,  and  bjgun  at  an  age  not  less  than  thirteen  years, 
being  taught  in  recitation  one  hour  daily  the  while  by  a  certificated  teacher. 

4.  Teachers  who  have  passed  the  government  examination  required  to  en- 
ter any  of  the  normal  training  colleges  or  approved  by  the  Department.  This 
examination  is  prescribed,  as  to  subjects,  by  the  Department,  the  colleges 
establishing  the  standard  of  passing  thereon. 

5.  Pupil  teachers  who  must  have  served  a  previous  period  of  probation. 
This  term  of  probation  consists  of  one  month  of  successful  teaching  without 
pay,  and  a  further  service  of  six  months  as  candidates.  They  must  not  be 
under  14  years  of  age.  They  are  not  placed  as  responsible  teachers  of  classes 
until  they  have  entered  upon  the  last  three  years  of  their  apprenticeship. 

6.  Candidates  who  must  intend  in  due  time  to  become  pupil  teachers. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  Managers  are  allowed  to  nominate  to  the  Board  only  one  candidate  for 
each  post  of  head  or  assistant  teacher. 

The  names  of  the  other  candidates,  if  any,  are  kept  on  file  for  future  refer- 
ence. 

The  name  of  the  candidate  is  accompanied  with  inspector's  reports  and  tes- 
timonials from  Managers.  A  personal  interview  is  also  necessaiy  with  the 
School  Management  Committee. 

SALARIES  OF  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  employed  by  the  Board  are  made  up  from  the  fol- 
lowing sources : 

1.  A  fixed  salary,  paid  monthly — independent  of  grants,  etc. 

2.  A  share  in  the  amount  of  the  government  grant  upon  examination  or 
upon  presentation,  payable  at  the  end  of  the  year,  upon  reports. 

3.  A  payment  to  head  teachers,  or  principals,  for  giving  instruction  to  the 
pupil  teachers,  payable  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

4.  A  payment  for  giving  instruction  in  drawing. 
(1).  Fixed  Salary: — 

(a)  For  Assistant  Teachers.  (A)  Ex-pupil  teachers  receive,  for  the  first  year 
of  service,  $275  if  a  gentleman,  and  $250  if  a  lady;  for  the  second  or  higher 
year,  $300  and  $275  respectively.  (£)  Teachers  under  probation  receive  as 
follows:    Those  who  have  passed  the  certificate  examination,  but  who  have 
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not  been  pupil  teachers  nor  trained,  if  of  the  lowest  or  third  grade,  receive 
$300  if  gentlemen,  and  $275  if  ladies ;  if  of  the  second,  or  grade  higher, 
#325  and  $300  respectively ;  if  of  the  first  or  highest  grade,  #350  and  $325 
respectively. 

Those  who  have  been  pupil  teachers,  and  who  have  passed  the  certificate  ex- 
aminations but  have  had  no  training ;  or  those  who  have  been  trained  for  one 
year  ;  or  those  who  have  been  trained  for  two  years,  but  have  not  yet  passed 
the  examinations  required  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  all  of  them,  if  of  the 
lowest  grade,  receive,  each,  $325  if  a  gentleman,  and  $300  if  a  lady ;  if  of  the 
next  grade  higher,  each  receives  $350  and  $325  respectively,  if  of  the  first 
grade,  #375  and  $350  respectively.  » 

Those  teachers  who  have  been  trained  two  years,  and  have  passed  the  ex- 
aminations for  the  second  year,  receive,  if  of  the  lowest  grade,  $350  if  gen- 
tlemen, and  $325  if  ladies;  if  of  the  second  grade,  $375  and  $350;  if  of  the 
first  grade,  $400  and  #375  respectively. 

Those  teachers  who  have  parchments,  or  diplomas,  are  allowed  an  increase, 
upon  receipt  of  it,  of  $25  if  gentlemen  and  $15  if  ladies,  and  a  like  additional 
increase  for  each  subsequent  "good  report"  from  the  government  inspectors, 
always  provided  that  the  maximum  amount  shall  not  exceed  $550  for  gentle- 
men and  $450  for  ladies. 

(6)  For  Head  Teachers.  To  secure,  ordinarily,  the  situation  of  head  teach- 
er in  the  Board  Schools,  it  is  necessary  that  the  candidates  shall  have  been 
trained  for  two  years,  shall  have  passed  the  required  examination  at  the  end 
of  two  years,  and  shall  have  actually  received  their  diplomas. 

It  is  provided  that  the  salary  of  a  head  teacher  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than 
$550  if  a  gentleman,  and  $450  if  a  lady, — and  that  this  amount  shall  be  in- 
creased, upon  approved  passing  of  certificate  examinations,  together  with  the 
increase  for  a  diploma,  to  $50  if  a  gentleman,  and  $30  if  a  lady ;  and  that 
a  further  increase,  because  of  valuable  experience,  of  approved  superior  abil- 
ity, as  reported  by  the  Management  Committee,  in  each  case,  considered  on 
its  merits,  shall  be  allowed  of  $300  to  a  gentleman  and  $200  to  a  lady,  which 
amounts  must  not  be  exceeded;  and  that,  after  appointment,  the  increase  for 
each  "  good  report"  is  $50  to  a  gentleman,  and  $30  to  a  lady,  provided  that 
the  maximum  salary  shall  not  exceed  $1,050  for  gentlemen,  and  $750  for  ladies. 

[c)  A  Further  Increase  of  Salaries  to  assistant  and  head  teachers  will  be 
made  for  these  qualifications  :  Ability  to  teach  the  full  drawing  course,  $25  to 
both  ladies  and  gentle. nen  ;  for  possessing  three  or  more  certificates  for  sub- 
jects passed  in  science,  $25  to  both  ;  and  for  one  advanced  science  certificate 
to  ladies  only,  $12.50;  and  a  Bachelor's  Degree  of  Arts  in  any  University  of 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or,  in  the  case  of  ladies,  five  special  certificates  of 
higher  proficiency,  only  two  being  for  languages,  granted  by  the  London  Uni- 
versity,— these  shall  entitle  to  an  increase  of  $50  to  gentlemen  and  ladies 
alike. 

(d)  For  Candidates  and  Pupil  Teachers.  Candidates,  if  boys,  receive  $1.50 
per  week,  and  $1.00  if  girls.  Pupil  teachers  who  have  passed  the  required 
examination  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  are  allowed  $2.25  per  week  if  boys, 
and  $1.25  if  girls;  if  they  have  passed  the  examinations  for  the  second  year, 
$2.75,  and  $1.50;  if  the  third  examinations,  $3.25  and  $2.00;  if  the  fourth, 
$4.00  and  $2.50  per  week,  respectively. 

To  the  above  rates  there  are  additions  for  a  full-drawing  certificate  of  $25 
per  year  to  both  sexes,  and  of  $25  per  year  to  both  for  the  possession  of  three 
or  more  advanced  science  certificates,  and  of  $12.50  to  girls  only  for  one  cer- 
tificate of  science,  selected  from  the  list  approved  by  the  Department. 

By  "good  report"  in  the  foregoing  is  meant  a  report  which  the  School  Man- 
agement Committee  considers  good,  and  has  reference  not  only  to  the  records 
of  scholarship  and  standing  noted  on  the  teachers'  diplomas,  but  also  to  the 
annual  reports  of  the  government  and  of  the  inspector.  In  the  case  of  a 
head  teacher,  the  report  will  not  be  called  good  unless  the  percentage  of  passes 
by  the  pupils  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  respectively,  shall  be  satis- 
factory to  the  Committee.  The  Committee  also  regards  the  number  of  sub- 
jects which  are  taught  in  the  school.  Teachers  who  give  evidence  of  im- 
proved qualifications  by  reexaminations  will  be  allowed  additional  salary  due 
therefor.  Teachers  with  third  grade  certificates,  under  probation,  are  not 
regarded  at  all — they  must  have  their  diplomas  first.  If  for  any  reason,  a 
teacher's  salary  exceeds  at  any  time  the  amount  which  the  scale  awards,  this 
salary  continues  until  the  yearly  increases  shall  bring  it  up  to  the  point. 

(2)  Government  grants  for  salaries  : — 

An  augmentation  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  one-half  of  the  examina- 
tion grant,  or  the  grant  upon  presentation  (be  it  more  or  less),  is  divided 
among  the  assistant  {not  pupil)  teachers,  in  proportion  to  the  time  each  of 


them  has  been  employed  in  the  school,— provided  that  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  shall  be  given  to  a  school  where  only  one  assistant  is  employed. 

An  augmentation  amounting  to  one-half  of  the  examination  grant,  or  allow- 
ance for  attendance  and  for  classes  taught  in  school  with  other  pupils  or  in  a 
room  by  themselves,  or  upon  presentation  for  attendance,  studies,  condition 
of  the  school,  list  of  specified  subjects  taught  during  the  year,  including  the 
number  of  passes  therein  as  fixed  by  regulation ;  for  the  above  conditions,  the 
half  of  the  total  is  given  to  head  teachers. 

When  the  Department  makes  a  deduction  from  the  whole  grant  on  account 
of  faults  of  instruction,  discipline,  or  registration,  the  same  proportionate  de- 
duction will  be  made  from  the  examination  or  presentation  grant  to  be  paid 
to  the  teachers.  When  the  grant  is  withheld  for  an  absence  of  singing  upon 
the  course  of  studies  (twenty-five  cents  per  pupil),  or  for  a  failure  in  the  re- 
port of  "excellent"  111  organization  and  discipline  (thirty  cents  per  pupil), 
or  of  "good"  therein  (twenty-five  cents  per  pupil),  the  total  amount  disal- 
lowed is  deducted  from  the  examination  or  presentation  grant  allowed  the 
teacher.  When  the  deduction  is  because  of  imperfection  in  the  building — no 
portion  of  the  sum  deducted  is  taken  from  the  grants  upon  examination  or 
presentation. 

(3)  Payments  for  Instructing  Pupil  Teachers  : — 

Head  teachers  are  allowed  $25  per  year  forgiving  instructions  to  each  pupil 
teacher  if  a  boy,  or  $20  if  a  girl,  provided  they  pass  the  examination  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  that  is  set  by  the  government  inspector.  The  same  is  allowed 
on  account  of  candidates,  under  like  conditions.  It  is  provided  that  no  head 
teacher  shall  teach  more  than  six  pupil  teachers  or  candidates  per  term,  and 
under  no  circumstances  shall  be  allowed  pay  for  more  than  six. 

(4)  Payment  for  Instruction  in  Drawing . — The  whole  of  the  grant  for 
drawing,  with  the  exception  of  $5.00  deducted  for  expenses  in  conducting  the 
examinations  in  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  is  divided  among  the  actual 
teachers  of  drawing,  other  than  pupil  teachers,  in  proportion  to  the  amounts 
earned  by  their  pupils  respectively,  provided  always  that  the  teachers  are 
qualified  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  to  teach  in  respect  of  the  branch- 
es of  drawing  which  they  have  actually  taught. 

In  the  matter  of  the  increasing  of  salaries,  teachers  must  have  served  at 
least  one  full  year  in  one  of  the  schools  of  the  Board.  In  estimanting  the 
amount  of  the  increase  note  is  taken  of  the  "good  reports"  of  the  govern- 
ment inspector,  of  the  regular  and  punctual  attendance  of  the  pupils,  of  the 
qualifications  to  instruct  the  boys  in  music  and  in  drill  and  calisthenic  exer- 
cises, and  of  giving  instruction,  if  an  infant-school,  in  music  and  kindergarten 
exercises. 

FEES  PAID  BY  THE  PUPILS. 

The  local  managers,  having  regard  to  the  social  status  and  condition  of 
the  people  residing  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  school,  recommend  the  amount 
of  the  school  fee.  This  recommendation,  if  first  approved  by  the  School 
Management  Committee,  then  by  the  divisional  members,  and  lastly  by  the  Ed- 
ucation Department,  becomes  the  legal  rate  for  that  locality.  The  minimum 
weekly  fee  is  two  cents,  and  the  maximum  eighteen  cents.  The  fee  for  each 
child  in  one  department  must  be  the  same.  Pupils  attending  as  half-timers 
pay  half-rate  fees,  if  they  be  not  below  two  cents  per  week.  The  managers  of  a 
school  may  recommend  the  following  for  any  department  of  a  school : — "When 
two  or  more  children  of  the  same  family  attend  the  same  department  of  a 
school,  the  second  and  further  children  shall  be  admitted  at  half  fee,  except 
when  the  fee  is  two  cents."    If  this  is  approved,  it  guides  the  collections. 

The  Divisional  Committee  may  consider,  upon  application,  the  cases  for 
remitting  fees,  and  the  duration  of  such  remission. 

The  fees  are  collected  by  the  teacher  on  Monday  morning  for  the  ensuing 
week,  and  by  him  paid  monthly  to  the  Pay  Clerk  on  his  visit.  Two  weeks  in 
default  causes  a  notice  to  be  sent  to  the  Committee  and  to  the  parents.  The 
children  of  out-door  paupers  attend  school  upon  tickets  of  admission  issued 
to  them  by  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  who  thereby  become  responsible  for  the 
fees  of  the  children. 


If  every  teacher  in  the  country  would  subscribe  for  this  or  some  other  equally 
valuable  aid  in  his  or  her  work,  the  results  would  be  most  gratifying.  In- 
deed, we  have  often  thought  that  it  would  be  a  judicious  investment  for  coun- 
try school  districts  especially,  to  appropriate  a  few  dollars  annually  to  be  ex- 
pended in  publications  intended  for  their  teachers'  advancement. Independent 
Republic,  Plainwell,  Mich. 

It  seems  to  be  what  its  name  indicates,  and  if  the  succeeding  numbers  are 
like  the  first,  the  journal  will  be  worthy  the  attention  of  all  teachers. — Supt. 
H.  S.  Baker,  Pierce  Co.,  Wis. 

Read  the  note  in  Publishers'  Department  this  week  referring  to  last  week's 
issue. 
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THE  Coquette.  A  Tale  of  Love  and  Pride.  By  the  author  of  "Miserrimus." 
(Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Bros.  Chicago  :  Hadley  Bros.  &  Co.) 
— This  is  a  curious  literary  concoction.  The  general  plan  is  after  the  usual 
recipe  for  sensational  novels.  Take  as  large  a  number  of  lords  and  ladies  as 
can  by  any  possibility  be  made  use  of,  give  them  the  necessary  amount  of 
vanity  and  silliness  as  a  lightening  quality,  add  a  spice  of  wickedness  and  af- 
fectation, the  fruit  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  then  stir  in  as  many  unusual  quo- 
tations, historical  allusions,  adjectives,  and  exclamations  as  it  will  hold,  inter- 
spersed with  a  little  wit,  and  serve  with  a  sauce  composed  of  the  author's  pet 
whims,  and  you  have  the  thing  complete.  Persons  who  confine  themselves 
to  this  sort  of  mental  and  moral  diet  are  apt  to  lose  relish  for  more  substantial 
food,  and  end  in  moral  dyspepsia.  It  should  never  be  given  to  young  persons 
whose  habits  and  thoughts  are  yet  unformed. 

While  this  novel  has  the  bad  characteristics  of  its  class,  some  of  its  charac- 
ters are  remarkably  well  drawn.  The  attorney  Trash,  who  desired  above  all 
things  to  be  considered  handsome,  and,  on  account  of  the  termination  of  his 
nose,  always  presented  "  what  artists  denominate  a  three-quarter  face"  when 
talking  with  his  acquaintances ;  Jargon,  whose  "whole  object  in  life  was  to 
express  himself  logically  and  perspicuously";  Mrs.  Sillival,  who  affected  the 
youthful  until  she  fell  a  victim  to  senility,  are  worthy  of  Dickens  himself. 
The  hero  and  heroine  are  not  above  the  average,  and  the  denoument  is  unsat- 
isfactory. 

The  Holy  Roman  Empire.  By  James  Bryce,  D.  C.  L.  (New  York  :  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.  Chicago:  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  pp  479.  Price  $2). — This 
work,  as  originally  prepared,  was  published  about  four  years  ago  ;  last  year 
it  was  revised  and  several  additions  and  corrections  were  made.  The  scope 
of  the  work  will  be  indicated  somewhat  by  the  following  headings  of  chap- 
ters :  The  Roman  Empire  before  the  Invasion  of  the  Barbarians  ;  The  Bar- 
barian Invasions ;  Restoration  of  the  Empire  in  the  West ;  Empire  and  Policy 
of  Charles;  Carolingian  and  Italian  Emperors;  Theory  of  the  Mediaeval  Em- 
pire; The  Roman  Empire  and  the  German  Kingdom;  Saxon  and  Franco- 
nian  Emperors ;  Struggle  of  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy ;  The  Emperors  in 
Italy:  Frederick  Barbarossa;  Imperial  Titles  and  Pretensions;  Fall  of  the 
Hohenstaufer ;  The  Germanic  Constitution  —  the  Seven  Electors ;  The  Empire 
as  an  International  Power ;  The  City  of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  The  Re- 
naissance; Change  in  the  Character  of  the  Empire;  The  Reformation  and 
its  Effects  upon  the  Empire;  The  Peace  of  the  Westphalia ;  Last  Stage  in 
the  Decline  of  the  Empire;  Fall  of  the  Empire  ;  Conclusion  :  General  Sum- 
mary. Following  these  is  a  supplementary  chapter  on  The  New  German  Em- 
pire, and  an  appendix.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  that  the  object  of  the  writer 
was  less  to  give  a  detailed  narrative  of  historical  events  than  to  present  a  view 
of  the  Holy  Empire  as  "an  institution  or  system,  the  wonderful  offspring  of  a 
body  of  beliefs  and  traditions  which  have  almost  wholly  passed  away  from 
the  world."  The  supplementary  chapter,  though  sketching  the  rise  of  Prus- 
sia, the  state  of  Germany  under  the  Confederation  which  expired  in  1866,  and 
the  steps  whereby  the  German  nation  has  regained  its  political  unity  in  the 
new  Empire,  yet  seems  to  properly  belong  to  the  whole,  as  the  great  events 
of  1866  and  1870  reflect  back  so  much  light  upon  the  previous  history  of  Ger- 
many, and  need,  in  order  to  be  properly  understood,  to  be  viewed  in  their  re- 
lation to  the  character  and  influence  of  the  old  Empire.  The  work  in  its 
present  form  is  one  of  great  value  to  the  real  student  of  European  history.  It 
is  refreshing  to  read  from  such  a  book  after  following  through  the  pages  of  a 
mere  historical  narrative.  In  this  one  may  see  the  philosophy  of  history, 
while  the  mere  details  are  made  subordinate, — are  shown  rather  as  results 
than  as  causes  of  governmental  changes  in  the  nations.  It  is  a  work  which 
every  scholar,  especially  every  student  of  history,  will  be  sure  to  possess. 

An  Outline  of  General  History  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  M.  E.  Thal- 
heimer.  (Cincinnati :  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.) — The  excellent  Manuals 
of  history  already  written  by  Miss  Thalheimer  and  published  by  Van  Antwerp, 
Bragg  &  Co.,  have  given  her  a  rank  among  the  historians  of  the  day.  But 
as  these  Manuals,  one  of  Ancient  History,  and  one  of  Mediaeval  and  Modern 
History,  and  also  her  History  of  England,  are  too  large  for  use  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  as  there  is  said  to  be  a  need  of  a  book  of  sufficient  size  and 
comprehension  to  give  the  common  school  student  some  general  knowledge 
of  the  world's  history,  this  Outline  has  been  prepared  chiefly  to  meet  that  want. 
It  is  designed  to  furnish  a  system  of  classification  for  future  reading,  or  to  af- 
ford "needed  intelligence  concerning  nations  whose  present  movements  con- 


stitute a  chief  interest  of  our  times."  The  style  is  simple  and  plain,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  whole  is  very  clear,  so  that  any  pupil  who  is  prepared  to 
undertake  the  study  will  find  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  and  retaining  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  history  of  the  world  as  here  given. 

The  book  consists  of  355  pages,  of  which  126  are  devoted  to  "The  Ancient 
World,"  70  to  "  Mediaeval  History,"  and  12S  to  "  Modern  History."  "Amer- 
ican Affairs"  are  not  given  a  very  prominent  place,  only  seven  pages  being  al- 
lowed for  that  subject,  one  of  these  seven  being  given  (and  no  more)  to  South 
America.  Miss  Thalheimer  has  done  just  what  several  authors  have  done 
before  her — undertaken  an  impossibility,  the  writing  of  a  history  of  the  world 
within  the  compass  of  a  common  school  hook.  The  omissions  must  be  too 
numerous  to  permit  it  to  pass  as  a  perfect  work,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
author  will  not  at  all  times  agree  with  the  judgment  of  critics  and  teachers 
as  to  the  relative  importance  of  historical  events. 

The  publishers  have  brought  out  the  work  with  their  usual  skill.  No  pub- 
lishing house  in  this  country  can  excel  them  in  the  engraving  and  printing  of 
maps,  and  in  this  book  are  to  be  found  some  of  their  finest  work.  The  maps 
are  large  and  numerous,  and  form  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  volume. 

A  Song  and  a  Sigh.  By  Rose  Porter,  author  of  "Summer  Driftwood";  "The 
Winter  Fire";  etc.  (New  York:  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.)— This  little  volume 
is  a  pearl  of  price  amidst  much  worthless  and  worse  than  worthless  fiction  of  the 
season;  and  it  is  good  to  commend  its  p  re  and  beautiful  pages  to  every  fireside. 
The  tale  is  meaning-full,  and  full  of  interest,  pressed  home  in  the  tenderest  way, 
as  many  a  heart  wili  silently  acknowledge.  With  this,  we  have  an  outgrowth 
of  all  good,  and  beautiful,  and  true  illustrations,  strewing  every  page  with 
rich  and  attractive  meanings,  so  that,  as  it  lies  upon  the  table,  one  may  turn 
any  leaf  and  find  mosaics  of  excellence,  sure  to  set  themselves  in  the  heart 
and  memory.  No  one  can  read  and  love  Miss  Porter's  works,  sweet  with 
mingled  story  and  Christian  teaching,  without  a  belter  and  more  earnest  pur- 
pose in  living.  Certainly  for  young  people  they  are  the  very  best  of  books, 
inciting,  elevating,  winning,  and  guiding  unto  the  truest  aims,  and  surest  hap- 
piness. 

Johnson's  ATezv  Universal  Cvclopcedi'a.  The  first  three  volumes  of  this  great 
work  have  been  separately  noticed  in  these  columns.  The  fourth^nd  last  has 
for  several  weeks  lain  on  our  table.  It  is  comprised  in  1,556  pages  of  the 
cyclopaedia  proper,  an  appendix  of  204  pages  "emb  acing  supplementary  arti- 
cles, and  articles  received  too  late  for  insertion  in  their  order,"  and  31  pages  of 
testimonials.  The  testimonials,  though  not  exactly  of  a  cyclopaedic  character, 
are  indicative  of  the  general — almost  universal  favor  with  which  the  work  has 
been  received  by  the  leading  scholars  and  j  mrnalists  of  this  country.  It  is 
conceded  that  the  work  contains  several  thousand  more  subjects  than  any 
other  work  of  the  kind  published  in  this  country,  but  it  is  claimed,  with  some 
propriety,  that  as  a  cyclopcedia,  the  cataloguing  of  all  the  townships  and  post 
villages  in  the  United  States  cumbers  the  volumes  and  swells  the  aggregate 
list  of  subjects  to  the  sacrifice  of  convenience  in  handling  and  perhaps  cheap- 
ness in  cost.  While  it  would  have  been  possible  to  add  still  many  thousand 
subjects  and  names  to  the  list  already  contained,  it  m  ght  have  been  possible  al- 
so to  leave  out  many  which  are  to  be  found  in  each  volume,  and  still  not  have 
impaired  its  value  and  completeness  as  a  cyclopaedia  proper.  The  difficulty  of 
editing  such  a  work  with  consistency  anTl  propriety  is  immense,  and  whatever 
lack  of  unity  or  harmony  there  may  be  in  the  treatment  of  subjects  of  relative- 
ly greater  or  less  importance  is  easily  overlooked,  from  the  fact  that  the  work 
is  not  thus  rendered  any  less  complete,  but  is  made  to  fill  a  greater  want  of  the 
people, — that  of  a  universal  popular  encyclopedia.  The  convenience  of 
having  a  dictionary,  gazetteer,  and  cyclopaedia  in  four  volumes  which  may 
lie  within  easy  reach  is  highly  appreciated  by  every  student  and  writer,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  in  actual  use  Johnson's  will  be  resorted  to  far  more 
frequently  than  any  other,  though  they  may  all  be  shelved  together. 

Among  the  noticeable  articles  in  this  last  volume  are  several  on  scientific 
subjects,  particularly  that  on  the  Transits  of  Venus  and  Mercury,  by  Prof.  S. 
Alexander;  those  on  Twilight  and  Twilight  Bow,  by  the  same  author;  the  Un- 
dulatory  Theory  of  Light  (17  pages),  By  Prest.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  the  Editor; 
Vegetable  Histology  and  Physiology,  by  Prof.  G.  L.  Goodale,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; Water  (18  pages),  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Chandler.  The  article  on  the  United 
States  was  written  by  Prof.  Francis  A.  Walker,  and  covers  28  pages.  An  in- 
teresting article  on  George  Washington  was  written  by  Alex.  H.  Stevens,  and 
a  longer  one  on  Washington  City,  by  A.  R.  Spofford,  Libarian  of  Congress. 
This  latter  is  finely  illustrated.  Woman's  Rights  is  written  up  very  minutely 
by  Susan  B.  Anthony. 

The  Supplement,  or  Appendix,  presents  the  latest  discoveries  and  investi- 
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gations  in  science.  For  instance,  the  names  of  34  asteroids  are  given,  which 
could  not  be  done  when  the  first  volume  was  published,  as  they  have  all 
been  discovered  since  Feb.,  1874.  Magneto-Electricity  is  extensively  treated 
in  the  appendix  by  Prof.  Geo.  F.  Barker,  Warming  and  Ventilation  by  Prof. 
C.  B.  Richards,  Weights  and  Measures  by  Prest.  Barnard,  who  also  gives  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  Presidential  Electoral  Commission. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  commendations  of  Johnson's  Cyclopaedia. 
The  work  has  already  become  well  known.  Its  cheapnesss,  in  comparison 
with  others  as  pretentious,  its  fullness,  its  accuracy,  all  combine  to  render 
it  in  reality  the  most  "popular"  cyclopaedia  for  the  ordinary  student.  The 
signatures  appended  to  all  the  important  articles,  the  freshness  and  reliability 
of  its  scientific  articles,  the  diversity  of  talent  employed  in  them,  and  the  com- 
pleteness and  yet  conciseness  with  which  the  subjects  are  treated  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  every  lover  of  science  who  wishes  to  have  a  handy  volume  for 
reference  constantly  within  his  reach. 

The  work  is  sold  only  by  subscription.  The  agent  is  Mr.  C.  G.  G.  Paine, 
whose  address  is  P.  O.  Box  235,  Chicago. 

Correspondence. 

FROM  AURORA,  ILL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

IN  an  editorial  of  November  8  you  say :  "  It  is  creditable  neither  to  the 
common  schools  nor  to  the  intelligence  of  this  country  that  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Military  Academy  and  fifty-eight  per 
cent  of  those  at  the  Naval  School  at  Annapolis  are  rejected  for  incompetency, 
when  it  is  known  that  the  requirements  are  only  of  the  most  elementary  sort." 

There  are  some  common  schools  to  which  your  percentage  does  not  apply, 
and  one  of  them  is  the  West  Aurora  school,  in  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, one  hundred  per  cent  of  whose  candidates  have  passed  the  required  ex  - 
amination  and  been  admitted  to  West  Point. 

Robert  Hall,  now  Major  and  Adjutant  at  West  Point,  was  formerly  a  pupil 
in  this  school. 

Adam  Slaker,  recently  appointed  a  Lieutenant  in  the  regular  army,  who 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  the  class  of  1877,  standing  the  eleventh  in  rank, 
was  a  graduate  of  the  West  Aurora  school  in  1 87 1. 

Will  H.  Allaire,  recently  admitted  to  West  Point  from  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District,  is  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1877  of  the  same  school. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  foregoing  facts,  believing  that  you  desire  to 
"give  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due."  F.  O.  W. 

Aurora,  III.,  Nov.  19,  1877. 


COUNTY  TEACHERS'  LIBRARY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly: 

YOUR  Richland  correspondent  is  justly  proud  of  the  work  in  the  direc- 
tion of  county  libraries  ;  but  I  claim  for  Waukesha  County,  Wis.,  the  pre- 
cedence in  time.  In  the  fall  of  1874  and  spring  of  1875,  subscriptions  were 
received  at  the  teachers'  examinations  and  meetings,  and  the  money  was  ex- 
pended in  books  for  a  library  to  be  kept  in  the  County  Superintendent's  office. 
I  believe  there  were  40  or  more  volumes  on  hand  and  in  use  during  the  fall 
of  1875.  Of  its  present  condition  I  am  not  informed.  This  work  was,  I  be- 
lieve, the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  state.  It  grew  out  of  suggestions  at  the  Mad- 
ison meeting.  I.  N.  Stewart. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

I  see  in  the  last  week's  issue,  just  received,  a  communication  from  Wiscon- 
sin describing  a  teachers'  library.  Macon  County,  111.,  has  a  similar  institu- 
tion. For  a  year  or  more  a  County  Teachers'  Association,  meeting  once  a 
month,  has  been  sustained.  Last  spring,  in  connection  with  this  Association, 
a  teachers'  library  of  professional  books  was  started.  It  now  numbers  about 
fifty  volumes  and  is  kept  in  the  room  of  the  Decatur  City  Library.  Each 
teacher  paying  a  dollar  is  entitled  to  draw  books  therefrom.  For  the  conven- 
ience of  those  living  at  some  distance,  the  books  drawn  out  may  be  retained 
for  four  weeks. 

The  Association  has  just  entered  on  a  new  venture  in  editing  an  educational 
column  in  the  city  papers.    The  attempt  bids  fair  to  be  a  success. 

Respectfully  yours,       J.  E.  Brown. 

Decatur,  III  ,  Nov.  13,  1877. 


ANSWERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

IN  No.  44,  on  page  301,  I  find  among  questions — 
I.  "Should  the  teacher  talk  very  loud  ?" 
The  teacher  should  be  natural.    His  tone  should  be  free. 

3.  "Should  we  keep  pupils  after  school  to  learn  lessons  ?"  No.  Pupils 
fail,  because  they  cannot  or  will  not  learn.  If  the  former,  then  they  deserve 
no  punishment ;  if  the  latter,  then  pay  your  attentions  earlier  in  the  day. 

4.  "How  may  we  best  secure  good  order  in  going  down  stairs?" 


10.  "Is  a  very  slow  movement  in  order  to  secure  quiet  to  be  recommended?  " 
The  answer  to  10  will  cover  4. 

Establish  your  school  step  to  be  taken  at  all  times  while  in  the  school-build- 
ing.   It  need  not  be  very  slow,  but  it  must  be  deliberate,  and  must  be  adhered  to. 

9.  "Is  it  well  to  have  a  Roll  of  Dishonor?" 

Would  you  kick  a  man  who  has  fallen  ? 
13.  "Is  not  a  two-hour  session  without  a  recess  too  long?" 

It  depends  upon  the  age  of  the  pupils.  Primaries  ought  to  have  a  ten-min- 
ute recess  cut  out  from  each  hour. 

15.  "Should  examination  papers  be  preserved?" 

Yes.  Why  not  conduct  the  affairs  of  a  school  on  a  business  basis?  Keep 
exact,  complete  records. 

16.  "Why  do  we  find  so  much  school  apparatus  out  of  order,  and  yet  not 
very  old?" 

Lazy  teachers.  L.  W.  Briggs. 

Manitowoc,  Wis.,  Nov.  22,  1877. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

Have  received  two  numbers  of  your  valuable  publication.  I  am  pleased 
with  the  ability  displayed  in  its  editorial  management  and  its  tone.  Am  some- 
thing of  a  novitiate ;  for  this  reason  I  am  constantly  on  the  alert  for  sugges- 
tions whereby  I  may  improve  my  methods.  In  this  school  we  are  daily  em- 
barrassed by  tardiness.  Despite  all  diligence,  enthusiasm,  and  devotion,  it 
exists  and  increases  as  the  days  "shorten."  What  can  be  done  ?  All  our 
teachers  take  The  Educational  Weekly  and  admire  it.  G. 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

ANSWERS. 

[The  answers  are  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  queries  which  have  preceded.] 

52.  The  solution  of  No.  52  on  page  265  appears  to  me  unsatisfactory  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  evident  that  the  result  obtained  must  meet  the  require- 
ments. I  suggest  the  following:  The  L.  C.  M.  of  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  is  60,  and 
60  is  4  more  than  a  multiple  of  7.  By  inspection  we  see  5X4+1  =  a  multiple 
of  7;  hence  5X6o-(-l  is  a  M.  of  7  and  also  a  C.  M.  -|-l  of  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 
5X60+1=301.  By  the  continued  addition  of  the  L.  C.  M.  of  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
and  7  (420)  we  obtain  a  series  of  numbers,  each  of  which  fulfills  the  condi- 
tions of  the  problem, — 301,  721  1141,  1561,  etc.  B. 

The  problem  may  also  be  solved  by  the  use  of  the  tests  for  divisibility  by  2, 
3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7.  Thus  the  tests  for  2  and  5  give  I  as  the  unit's  figure  for  4, 
or  2,  4,  6,  or  8  for  the  tens',  etc.  B.  H.  Beggs. 


70.  It  becometh  your  Carthaginian  servant,  Mr.  Editor,  to  answer  query 
70.  In  Prop.  29,  Bk.  4,  Loomis'  Geometry,  we  find  this  caption  :  "If  from  a 
point  without  a  circle  a  tangent  and  a  secant  be  drawn,  the  square  of  the  tan- 
gent will  be  equivalent  to  the  rectapgle  contained  by  the  whole  secant  and  its 
external  segment."  Now,  we  conceive  of  a  great  circle  of  the  earth  in  whose 
plane  are  the  summit  of  the  mountain  and  the  floating  light.  The  summit  of 
the  mountain  is  the  "  point  without  the  circle."  A  line  from  it  to  the  floating 
light  is  the  tangent  "  to  the  circle,"  and  a  line  from  the  same  point  passing 
through  the  center  and  extending  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth  is  the  "  se- 
cant." Letting  d  represent  the  distance  from  the  summit  to  the  light,  h  the 
height  of  the  mountain  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  x  the  diameter  of  the 
earth,  we  have,  from  the  proposition  ; 

di  =  (x-\-A)h,  whence, 
d2  —  h2 

*=  -T—  Q-  E'  D-  L.  F.  M.  E. 


The  following  solution  of  D.  H.  Davison's  example  was  furnished  by  Theo. 
J.  Smersh,  a  lad  fourteen  years  of  age  in  the  Maquoketa,  la.,  High  School. 
It  is  entirely  his  own  work ;  and  he  has  not  yet  studied  algebra  one  year.  It 
was  sent  by  Prin.  C.  C.  Dudley,  of  Maquoketa. 

X+V+Z  =  5  (OS    ^72=IO(2);  x2-^y2^  =  -JO\  (3). 
Squaring  (1)  and  subtracting  2x2  +272       +2z2  =  l4i 

from  twice  (3),  x2+2xy+2xZ+y2+2y2+z2=25 

x2  —  2xy— 2xz-\-y2  —  2_yz+z2  =  ll6  (4) 

From  (2),  4yz       =  -i?  (5) 


Adding  (4)  to  (5),  *2-2.*j/-2xz+;/2+2j/z+z2  =  ii6+i2  (6) 

x 

Extracting  square  root  of  each  side  of  (6),  x— y  — 2=-^  [  1 ]  '  ^ 
Adding  (1)  to  (7),  2^=5+^  [116+^]  (8) 

Transposing  and  squaring  in  (8),     $xz— 20.r+25  =  ii6+i?  (9) 

Clearing  of  fractions  and  transposing  in  (9),  ^x3  —  20x2  —<)lx — 40=0  (10) 
Factoring  in  (10),  (x— 8)(4.*2+i2.r+5)=o 


Reducing, 


4*2+i2x+5=o 


But  as  all  the  unknown  quantities  enter  into  the  equations  in  the  same  man- 
ner or  symmetrically,  the  three  values  of  x  represent  the  values  of  the  un- 
known quantities  x,  y,  and  z  taken  in  any  order. 
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Indiana:   J.  B.  Roberts,  Principal  High  School,  Indianapolis. 
Wisconsin  :  J.  Q.  Emery,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Fort  Atkinson. 
Minnesota:   O.  V.  Tousley,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Minneapolis. 
Dakota:   W.  M.  Bristoll,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Yankton. 
Ohio:    R.  W.  Stevenson,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Columbus. 
Nebraska :    Prof.  C.  B.  Palmer,  State  Univ.,  Lincoln. 


Educational  News — Home  and  Foreign :    Henry  A.  Ford,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 
The  East — Prof.  Edward  Johnson,  Lynn,  Massachusetts. 
Musical  Department — Prof.  W.  L.  Smith,  East  Saginaw,  Mich. 
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Colorado. 


LAST  Friday  the  teachers  and  friends  of  education  generally,  in  Jefferson 
county,  met  at  Golden  and  organized  a  Teachers'  Association,  the  first  ses- 
sion of  which  was  held  on  Friday  and  Saturday.  Prof.  Shattuck,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  was  present  and  assisted  in  the  organization.  Rev.  R.  L. 
Stewart  took  the  chair  and  G.  W.  Buell,  L.  S.  Smith,  and  Miss  Mary  Har- 
rison were  appointed  a  committee  on  organization.  The  committee  reported 
that  the  name  of  "Teachers'  Association  of  Jefferson  County"  be  adopted  ; 
that  its  object  be  the  mutual  improvement  of  teachsrs  and  the  advancement  of 
education;  that  all  teachers  and  friends  of  education  may  become  members. 
Their  report  was  accepted,  and  the  following  officers  were  then  chosen  :  Pres- 
ident— Rev.  R.  L.  Stewart ;  Vice  President — .G.  W.  Buell ;  Secretary — Miss 
Mahan.  The  exercises  of  Friday  were  "  Practice  in  Reading"  (illustrated  with 
a  class  of  fourteen  pupils),  by  Miss  Clark,  of  the  Wheatridge  school;  "  Pres- 
entation of  Arithmetic,"  G.  W.  Buell;  '■  History,"  Miss  Mary  Harrison;  and 
the  reading,  by  Miss  Darrow,  of  an  essay  on  "American  Public  Education." 
The  discussion  of  the  subject  of  school  government  closed  the  exercises  of 
the  day,  which  were  enlivened  by  instrumental  music.  In  the  evening,  the 
teachers  and  many  of  the  town's  people  met  in  the  M.  E.  Church  to  listen  to 
an  interesting  lecture  by  Mr.  Shattuck,  on  "  What  Shall  we  Teach,  and  How 
Shall  we  Teach?"  On  Saturday  the  following  subjects  were  treated  :  "  Pen- 
manship," by  G.  W.  Buell;  "Grammar,"  Mrs.  C.  M.  Jones;  "Drawing  in 
Public  Schools,"  Miss  Emma  Butchers;  "Geography,"  Miss  Mahan;  "Arith- 
metic in  Primary  Schools,"  Miss  Lizzie  Ewing ;  "Comparison  of  Number," 
Miss  Emma  Butcher.  State  Superintendent  Shattuck  enlivened  the  exercises 
by  a  reading,  and  also  answered  off-handed  and  satisfactorily  the  written  ques- 
tions sent  in  through  the  medium  of  a  hat  passed  around  for  that  purpose.  The 
discussion  of  subjects  relating  to  school  matters,  and  the  election  of  an  execu- 
tive committee,  composed  of  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  Secretary  cf 
the  association,  closed  the  session.  The  exercises  throughout  both  days  were 
very  interesting,  and  each  subject,  as  it  came  up,  was  ably  treated  and  elicited 
the  fullest  discussion.  The  people  of  Golden  hospitably  entertained  all  mem- 
bers who  came  from  a  distance,  and  gave  them  cordial  invitations  for  the  next 
year.  Altogether  the  initial  meeting  of  the  Jefferson  county  teachers  may  be 
regarded  as  very  successful,  and  their  association  seems  to  have  fairly  entered 
upon  a  long  career  of  pleasure  and  usefulness. — Denver  Tribune, 

This  was  by  far  the  most  successful  association  yet  held  in  the  state, — best 
in  point  of  numbers,  best  in  the  interest  shown  by  teachers  and  citizens,  and 
best  in  the  promptness  and  ability  with  which  every  part  of  the  programme 
was  carried  out.  A  gentleman,  lately  arrived  from  New  England,  who  was 
present,  said  :  "  I  get  a  very  exalted  opinion  of  your  teachers  from  what  I 
have  seen  and  heard  here." 


Dakota. 


rHE  dedication  of  the  new  High  School  room  at  Yankton  occurred  on  the 
3d  of  Nov.,  with  appropriate  exercises,  the  chief  of  which  was  an  ad- 
dress by  Rev.  Charles  Seccombe  of  Green  Island,  Neb.,  at  one  time  Professor 
in  Carleton  College  at  Northfield,  Minn.,  on  a  "Liberal  Education,"  showing 
what  it  is  and  emphasizing  its  value.  Prof.  G.  E.  Culver,  recently  an  in- 
structor in  Whitewater,  Wis.,  Normal  School,  is  in  charge  of  the  graded  school 
at  Vermillion  the  present  year,  and  is  credited  with  excellent  work  in  organ- 
izing and  in  conducting  it  thus  far.  He  has  four  departments  and  the  follow- 
ing named  assistants:  Miss  C.  E.  Bradford,  Primary ;  Miss  F.  E.  Daboll, 
First  Intermediate;  Miss  Delia  Shirk,  Second  Intermediate.  Prof.  Culver 
made  a  very  favorable  impression  at  the  Territorial  Institute,  held  at  Yankton, 


Sept.  3-7,  and  is  heartily  welcomed  among  us  as  a  leader  in  our  educational 

affairs.  Territorial  Supt.  Caton  is  magnifying  his  office  this  fall  in  favoring 

and  attending  county  institutes.  Four  of  these,  one  at  Yankton,  another  at 
Swan  Lake,  a  thirc'.  at  Canton,  and  the  fourth  at  Elk  Point,  have  been  already 
held  with  good  results  to  the  cause.  Sioux  Falls,  Canton,  Elk  Point,  Ver- 
million, and  Yankton  schools  now  have  male  principals,  which  was  true,  one 
year  ago,  of  but  two  of  these  places.  This  fact  shows  that  these  schools  are 
increasing  in  numbers  and  that  the  people  are  spending  more  money  upon 
them,  though  not  necessarily  that  they  are  better  conducted.  If  the  figures 
could  be  secured,  the  readers  of  the  Weekly  should  see  the  enrollment  and 
attendance  at  these  five  points.  As  it  is,  we  can  only  tell  of  the  growth  at 
Yankton  in  the  past  twelve-months:  563,  507,  and  482,  the  total  enrollment, 
average  enrollment,  and  average  half-daily  attendance  for  the  first  month  of 
the  fall  term,  being  an  increase  of  in,  124,  and  119  respectively,  in  the  three 

items,  over  the  figures  for  first  month  of  fail  term,  1876.  A  very -successful 

institute  was  held  at  Elk  Point  during  the  past  week,  under  the  management 
of  Prof.  Wernli,  of  Le  Mars,  la.,  and  County  Supt.  W.  H.  H.  Fate,  assisted 
by  Territorial  Supt.  Caton,  Supt.  Barber,  of  Yankton  county,  and  Supt.  Bridge- 
man,  of  Clay  county.  A  large  number  of  wide-awake  teachers  were  in  at- 
tendance and  an  earnest  and  harmonious  feeling  prevailed  throughout. 


Arkansas. 


THE  extract  from  the  Spirit  of  Arkansas  published  in  The  Educational 
Weekly  of  Oct.  25  is  liable  to  give  wrong  impressions  concerning  educa- 
tion in  this  state.  To  one  who  has  some  acquaintance  with  the  school  systems  of 
other  states,  the  assertion  that  this  state  has  "as  good  a  school  law  based  upon 
as  good  a  system,  with  as  good,  earnest,  and  hardworking  a  State  Superinten- 
dent as  any  state  in  the  Union,"  requires  some  modification.  Even  if  the 
law  were  the  best  possible  in  every  other  particular,  it  lacks  in  one  vital  point; 
it  not  only  does  not  make  ample  provision  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools, 
but  actually  prevents  the  people  from  doing  so  if  they  wish  to.  The  tax  is 
limited  to  five  mills  on  the  dollar,  to  be  determined  by  a  vote  in  each  district. 
Considering  the  low  assessment,  in  many  districts  this  is  not  sufficent  to  main- 
tain a  six-weeks'  school  during  the  year,  allowing  the  minimum  salary  for  a 
teacher,  and  that  to  be  paid  in  state  script  worth  sixty  or  sixty-five  cents  on 
the  dollar.  This  limit,  which  cannot  be  exceeded  even  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  district,  virtually  abolished  public  schools  in  many  districts,  and 
made  good  ones  impossible  in  many  others. 

In  making  a  comparison  between  the  system  of  to-day  and  that  under  the 
"Radical  rule,"  the  author  of  the  above-mentioned  article  forgets  that 
the  latter  required  a  school  to  be  taught  in  every  district  in  the  state.  The 
present  law  leaves  it  optional,  and  the  result  is  that  many  districts  are  without 
schools.  Then  the  schools  of  the  leading  cities  and  towns  compared  favorably 
with  those  in  older  states.  The  Fort  Smith  schools  are  now  in  a  flourishing 
condition  (the  result  of  the  labor  of  B.  G.  Roots  of  Illinois).  But  Little 
Rock  cannot  show  the  excellent  school  system  now  of  which  she  boasted 
several  years  ago  under  the  superintendence  of  Prof.  N.  P.  Gates.  The  present 
head  of  the  schools  in  that  city,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  School  Board,  have 
driven  away  many  of  their  best  teachers.  This  doctrine,  which  prevails  large- 
ly throughout  the  state,  is  that  foreign  teachers  should  not  be  employed.  For 
this  reason,  old,  experienced  teachers  have  been  refused  reemployment,  and 
their  places  filled  by  young,  inexperinced  ones  much  to  the  detriment  of  the 
schools. 

What  we  need  is  that  the  public  schools'  shall  be  more  "heartily  supported 
by  the  governor  and  leading  men  and  women  of  the  state."  So  heartily,  that 
our  legislators  shall  extend  the  elective  limit  of  local  taxation  for  school  pur- 
poses, and  not  reduce  the  general  school  tax  one  half  as  was  done  by  the  last 
general  assembly  ;  that  our  school  officers  shall  be  anxious  to  obtain  the  best 
teachers  whether  they  come  from  Massachusetts  or  Arkansas ;  and  that  our 
leading  educators  and  school  officers  shall  aim  to  improve  fundamental  edu- 
cation, rather  than  to  please  audiences  with  high-sounding  lectures,  or  papers 
on  abstruse,  profound  subjects.  We  need  first  principles  well  taught  in  all  our 
schools. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  with  which  we  must  contend,  there  are 
men  in  the  state  who  labor  earnestly  for  the  desired  end — a  good  superior 
school  system.    A  few  excellent  schools  show  the  result  of  their  labor.  M. 


Michigan. 


THE  autumn  series  of  State  Teachers'  Institutes  under  the  direction  of 
Superintendent  Tarbell  closed  with  the  institute  at  Galesburg  on  Nov  2. 
Although  the  enrollment  has  been  less  than  was  hoped  on  account  of  the  fee 
charged, — a  cause  that  will  be  almost  entirely  removed  after  this  fall,  still, 
more  than  one  thousand  teachers  have  been  instructed  in  better  methods  of  in- 
struction, governing,  and  managnig,  and  a  spirit  created  both  in  teachers  and  in 
the  people  that  will  make  better  schools.  Professors  Truesdel,  Corbin,  Gower, 
Smith,  Bellows,  Putnam,  Crissey,  and  McLouth,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ford  have 
been  the  chief  assistants  to  Mr.  Tarbell  in  these  institutes.  The  Superintend- 
ent's public  lectures  to  the  people  during  these  institutes  have  been  worth 
more  than  ten  times  his  paltry  salary  in  stimulating  and  enlightening  public 
sentiment  upon  practical  educational  subjects.  President  Angell,  of  the  Uni- 
versity, at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  Detroit,  gave  an 
able  address  upon  "  The  Relations  of  the  American  Colleges'to  Christianity," 
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in  which  he  successfully  refuted  the  charge  sometimes  made  that  the  colleges, 
since  "  commons  "  have  been  to  a  considerable  extent  abandoned,  and  since 
the  employment  of  tutors  as  spies  has  gone  out  of  fashion  and  young  men 
are  left  more  to  the  exercise  of  their  own  moral  responsibility,  are  not  doing 
as  much  as  formerly  for  the  cultivation  of  Christian  character.  He  also  very 
earnestly  opposed  the  notion,  in  some  places  prevalent,  that  the  greater  col- 
leges and  universities  are  hot-beds  of  infidelity.  All  the   departments  of 

the  University  seem  to  be  well  patronized  this  year.  In  the  medical  depart- 
ment there  are'  now  280  students  ;  law,  358  ;  literary,  440 ;  dental,  33 ;  homce- 

opathic  college,  66.  The  following  statistics  of  the  Saginaw  City  public 

schools  for  1876-7  are  taken  from  Superintendent  Gower's  report :  total  en- 
rollment, 1,564;  average  number  belonging,  1,145  !  average  daily  attendance, 
1,073;  number  of  teachers,  including  superintendent  and  two  specials,  29; 
cost  of  tuition  per  capita,  including  cost  of  superintendence,  $12.76;  total 
receipts  from  all  sources  for  educational  purposes,  $39,885.18 ;  assessed  val- 
uation of  property  in  the  district,  $1,531,437  ;  cash  valuation  of  school  property, 
$100,000;  population  of  district  (1874)  10,064.  From  Superintendent  Fair- 
field's report  tor  September  and  October  of  this  year  we  learn  that  the  Howell 
public  schools  have  enrolled  443  pupils,  the  average  number  belonging  being 
407,  and  the  average  number  attending,  386.  Ten  teachers  are  now  employed 
and  the  Board  of  Education  recently  determined  hereafter  not  to  employ  any 
teacher  having  no  certificate  higher  than  the  third  grade. 


Iowa. 


rHE  public  school  building  of  Chariton  was  burned  on  the  evening  of  the 
29th  ult.  This  building  was  the  finest  in  the  city,  having  cost  when 
built,  some  ten  years  ago,  over  twenty  thousand  dollars.  The  insurance, 
$10,000,  will  almost  replace  the  building.  Temporary  quarters  have  been  se- 
cured in  several  of  the  public  halls.  A  good  portion  of  the  furniture,  appara- 
tus, and  books  was  saved.    The  origin  of  the  fire  is  a  mystery.  Prof. 

A.  C.  Ross,  of  Tipton,  is  managing  editor  of  an  educational  column  of  The 

1  Tipton  Advertiser.  Miss  M.  M.  Jerman  likewise  conducts  an  educational 

column  in  the   Washington  Gazette.    Miss  Jerman  is  the  highly-esteemed 

county  superintendent  of  Washington  county.  The  teachers  of  Mahaska 

county  have  a  Teachers'  Library  which  has  been  in  successful  operation  for 
over  a  year.    This  is  a  grand  move  in  the  right  direction —one  that  must  be 

-of  incalculable  value  to  the  progressive  teachers  of  the  county.  Miss  Kate 

Hudson,  county  superintendent  of  Clinton  county,  recently  issued  a  pamphlet 
designed  to  secure  uniformity  in  methods  of  teaching  and  branches  taught  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  county.  It  embraces  hints  on  government,  including  the 
arrangement  and  management  of  school-rooms ;  hints  on  teaching ;  and  a  course 
of  study  for  each  grade.    Miss  Hudson  distributed  these  pamphlets  gratuitously 

throughout  the  county.  E.  S.  Burris,  Esq.  superintendent  of  schools  ofDes 

Moines  county,  gives  publicity  to  the  following  facts  and  figures  relative  to 
the  condition  of  education  in  that  county  .  No.  ungraded  schools  in  the  coun- 
ty, 79;  Graded  schools,  II  ;  Average  months  taught,  7^  ;  No.  of  teachers  em- 
ployed, 212;  No.  persons  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21,  12,064;  No.  enrolled 
as  pupils,  6,829 ;  Average  attendance,  4,151 ;  Cost  of  tuition  per  month,  $1.52  ; 
No.  volumes  in  school  libraries,  204  ;  No.  certificates  granted,  203 ;  Compen- 
sation of  county  supt.,  $792.  We  regret  having  misrepresented  our  Ot- 

tumwa  friends  in  an  item  a  few  weeks  ago,  by  saying, — "The  study  of  Latin 
has  been  abolished  in  the  Ottumwa  public  schools."  Supt.  Stuart  has  called 
our  attention  to  the  error.  He  says  :  "Latin  is  an  obligatory  study  during  the 
first  two  years  of  our  High  School  course,  and  elective  the  last  two  years. 
That  it  is  one  of  the  most  popular  studies,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  almost  all 
of  the  pupils  elect  Latin  during  the  last  two  years." 


Illinois. 


rHERE  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  chaotic  condition  of  many  district  schools. 
The  attention  which  has  been  given  to  the  grading  of  ungraded  schools  has 
I  resulted  in  anamount  of  literature  upon  that  subject  which,  if  properly  studied, 
I  will  prepare  any  teacher  of  ordinary  intelligence  to  put  his  school  into  "ship- 
f.  shape."  It  is  time  that  those  who  pretend  to  understand  the  art  of  teaching 
I  should  demonstrate  that  they  have  mastered  the  simpler  principles  of  their 
I  art,  or  should  step  aside.  Will  the  new  superintendents  and  those  who  are 
[  reelected  signalize  their  adminstration  by  making  a  concerted  movement  all 
■  along  the  line  in  the  direction  of  grading  these  schools  ? 

To  those  who  have  recently  entered  the  teachers'  ranks  we  would  say,  Don't 
1  forget  the  State  Association ;  write  "Springfield,  Dec.  26-8,"  where  your  eye 
I  will  fall  upon  it  seven  or  eight  times  a  day.  The  expense  will  not  be  great  and 
I  the  advantages  derived  will  more  than  compensate  you  for  the  outlay.  You  will 
I  catch  inspiration  from  the  enth*usiastic  crowd.  You  will  see  some  of  your  pet 
I  methods  dissected  in  the  most  approved  style,  doubtless,  and  will  be  surprised 
j  to  learn  that  some  of  the  experiments  that  you  are  making  have  been  tried  by 
I  scores  before  you.  You  will  get  impulse  enough  to  stir  you  for  the  next  six 
months.    Don't  fail  to  go  if  going  is  among  the  possibilities. 


Mr.  Ray,  of  Byron,  succeeds  E.  L.  Wells  as  County  Supt.  of  Ogle.  Mr. 
Wells  was  not  a  candidate  for  reelection.  He  retires  with  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  he  has  won  a  reputation  second  to  no  other  supt.  "Wells  of 
Ogle"  will  doubtless  respond  to  Association  roll-calls,  however,  from  force  of 
habit.  The  Sullivan  Journal  eulogizes  the  schools  of  that  town.  They 


are  in  charge  of  B.  F.  Stocks.  S.  M.  Badger  is  reelected  Supt.  of  Mason 

county.  Mr.  Ben  Allensworth,  of  Minier,  was  elected  Supt.  of  Tazewell 

county.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Illinois  Normal  school  and  a  teacher  of 
marked  ability.  He  had  charge  of  the  Elm  wood  (Peoria  Co.)  schools  for 
three  years,  and  left  there  intending  to  abandon  the  profession.  He  after- 
ward reconsidered  his  decision  and  has  been  teaching  at  Minier  for  some 
time.  He  is  a  speaker  of  unusual  force,  knows  what  constitutes  a  good  school, 

and  we  look  for  excellent  things  from  him.  Chas.  P.  Schwer  is  principal 

of  the  Grammar  school  in  W.  Belleville.  Mr.  Shaw  was  elected  Supt.  of 

Clark  county. 

A  correspondent  sends  the  following  queries  : 

(1)  When  did  the  English  language  spring  into  existence  ? 

(2)  Where  would  the  State  Normal  have  to  be  situated  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face that  the  sun  might  shine  in  at  the  North  door  perpendicularly  ? 

(3)  At  what  point  is  food  converted  into  flesh? 

(4)  -If  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right  triangle  be  35,  and  the  side  of  an  in- 
scribed square  1 2,  what  are  the  other  sides  of  the  triangle  ? 

(5)  Why  does  a  prism  decompose  light? 

Supt.  Smith,  of  McLean  county,  is  winning  a  fine  reputation  as  a  reader. 
His  rendition  of  selections  in  dialect  is  unsurpassed  by  any  reader  before  the 
public.  He  gives,  indeed,  an  exceedingly  interesting  entertainment.  Teach- 
ers who  are  endeavoring  to  supply  their  schools  with  reference  books  or  other 
apparatus  can  secure  him  for  a  small  consideration,  and  have  the  satisfaction 
of  giving  their  people  a  superior  treat,  and  of  supplying  a  fund  for  the  purpose 

named.  Mrs.  A.  E.  Sanford,  of  Bloomington,  takes  the  place  in  the  Mon- 

ticello  schools  vacated  by  Miss  Reed,  the  Superintendent  elect.  S.  S.  Hamill, 

the  elocutionist,  is  now  connected  with  Illinois  College.  We  were  in  error 

in  stating  that  Supt.  Miller  was  reelected  in  Bureau  county.  G.  B.  Harring- 
ton is  the  man,  formerly  principal  of  schools  at  Tiskilwa.  Mary  Allen 

West  was  reelected  superintendent  in  Knox  county  by  a  large  majority.  

Mr.  Pennington  is  elected  County  Superintendent  of  Jersey  County.  The 

Stephenson  County  Institute  was  held  at  Lena,  Nov.  12-16.  Jonathan  Piper, 
the  well-known  agent  for  I.,  B.,  T.  &  Co.,  was  in  charge.  The  Institute  was 
well  organized,  the  order  being  excellent,  and  the  work  suggestive  and  help- 
ful. Mr.  Piper's  long  experience  in  this  kind  of  work  has  made  him  un- 
usually efficient.  He  has  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  which  serves  to  keep  the 
teachers  good-natured,  and  has  a  unique  way  of  saying  even  common-place 
things,  that  renders  them  doubly  impressive.  He  was  assisted  by  Dougherty, 
of  Mt.  Morris,  Ferris,  of  Dixon,  Knepper,  of  Lena,  and  the  editor  of  this 
department.  An  evening  lecture  was  delivered  by  each  of  the  above-named 
persons,  except  Mr.  Knepper,  and  by  the  State  Superintendent.  Friday  even- 
ing was  occupied  by  a  few  members  of  the  Institute,  and  by  Mr.  Piper.  The 
people  of  the  town  turned  out  in  mass,  filling  their  spacious  high  school  room 
to  its  utmost  capacity,  every  evening.  The  daily  attendance  of  citizens  was 
also  very  large.  Mr.  Knepper,  the  principal  of  the  Lena  schools,  has  had 
charge  since  September;  he  is  doing  excellent  work,  if  outside  indications 
may  be  relied  upon,  and  they  are  generally  faithful  witnesses.  Mr.  Potter, 
the  present  superintendent,  soon  retires  from  office,  and  Mr.  Krape,  the  super- 
intendent elect,  assumes  the  official  robes.  The  senior  class  at  Rock  River 

Seminary  conducted  the  Thanksgiving  exercises.  They  consisted  of  music, 
orations,  declamations,  and  essays.  This  institution  is  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion. The  programme  for  the  State  Association  is  about  ready  for  publica- 
tion. It  will  be  found  in  these  columns  next  week,  probably.  The  sessions 
will  ,be  held  in  the  Representatives'  Hall.  Let  the  Association  be  given  a 
place  and  habitation.  It  has  been  an  itinerant  long  enough.  What  place 
more  suitable  than  the  Capital  of  the  state  ?  The  hotel  accommodations  are 
ample,  and  the  Capitol  is  sufficiently  "enclosed"  to  afford  shelter  and  warmth 
to  the  school-masters  and  school  ma'ams  that  will  wander  thither.    All  that 

are  in  favor  of  the  motion  say  aye.  They  have  a  new  school  house  at 

Genoa.    It  is  occupied  for  the  first  time  this  week.  The  students  of  the 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University  have  revived  The  Alumni  Journal,  under  the 
name  of  The  Students'  Journal  of  the  I.  W.  U. 

The  25th  session  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  De- 
cember 26-27-28,  at  Springfield.  Papers  will  be  presented  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Greg- 
ory, Dr.  Newton  Bateman,  Dr.  J.  W.  Bailey,  Dr.  Kendricks,  Dr.  Allyn,  Prof. 
S.  H.  Peabody,  J.  L.  Pickard,  Dr.  James  McCosh  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 
and  other  prominent  educators.  Among  the  topics  discussed  will  be  Exam- 
inations, Public  High  Schools,  County  Superintendency,  Public  Morals  in 
their  relation  to  Public  schools,  etc.,  etc.  The  railroads  will  return  members 
at  one-fifth  fare  and  the  hotels  have  reduced  their  rates.  A  full  programme 
will  appear  in  our  next  week's  issue. 


Wisconsin. — J.  H.  Chamberlin,  principal  of  public  schools  at  Black  River 
Falls,  has  our  thanks  for  a  neatly  printed  course  of  study.  This  shows  that 
tuition  is  charged  in  the  High  School  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  a  week  ;  in 
the  grammar  departments,  forty  cents  a  week;  primary  and  intermediate, 
twenty-five  cents  a  week;  instrumental  music — piano,  organ,  and  guitar,  $10 

per  term  of  24  lessons.  The  citizens  of  the  First  Ward  in  Milwaukee 

formed  a  Public  School  Association  in  1874  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
public  education,  encouraging  culture,  developing  social  life,  and  fostering 
general  improvement  in  the  interest  of  all  the  people.  Last  April  a  meeting 
of  citizens  of  the  First  Ward  was  held,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  report 
upon  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  public  school  grounds  of  the 
ward.  In  September  the  committee  reported,  through  Prof.  R.  C.  Spencer, 
Chairman.  The  report  has  been  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and  accom- 
panying it  are  the  remarks  made  on  the  occasion  by  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  an  outline  of  its  different  departments.  Mr.  Millard  was  elected 

county  superintendent  in  Green  Lake  county,  and  Mr.  Tobin  in  Waushara. 
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NOTES  BY  THE  WAY. 


TILTON  SCHOOL— TURNER  JUNCTION — WAYNE — ELGIN — HUNTLEY — GENEVA — 
WH  EATON  COLLEGE. 

RC.  SMYER  is  principal  of  the  Tilton  School  in  the  town  of  Cicero, 
Cook  county.  Miss  Alice  Mooney  is  teacher  of  the  intermediate  de- 
partment, and  Miss  Eliza  H«rrrt,  of  the  primary ;  109  pupils  are  enrolled.  The 
building  is  a  stately  structure — three  stories  above  the  basement,  much  larger 
than  the  present  needs  demand.  Prof.  Smyer  is  doing  good  work,  although 
his  predecessor  is  giving  him  some  annoyance. 

The  teachers  at  Turner  Junction  are  Misses  H.  F.  Yakeley,  L.  Lunn,  M. 
E.  Beach,  E.  H.  Daniels,  and  an  assistant  in  the  high  school.  Numb.r  of 
pupils  enrolled,  260.  The  principal,  Miss  Yakeley,  is  a  teacher  of  large  ex- 
perience, having  taught  several  years  at  Corunna,  Michigan,  also  at  Kankakee 
and  Delavan  in  this  state.  Much  attention  is  given  to  natural  science. 
Through  the  proceeds  of  school  exhibitions,  valuable  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  library  and  apparatus.  Miss  Smith  is  now  teaching  the  grammar 
school  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Miss  Lunn.  A  spirit  of  promptness 
pervades  the  school  work  throughout  and  leaves  a  favorable  impression  in 
the  mind  of  the  visitor.  We  were  very  much  pleased  with  the  exercises  in 
the  primary  school  under  Miss  Daniels.  The  work  done  in  Miss  Beach's 
department  was  no  less  satisfactory. 

At  Wayne  we  met  Miss  E.  L.  Huff,  a  teacher  of  much  experience  in  Rock- 
ford,  Aurora,  and  other  schools.  The  people  of  this  pleasant  little  post-village 
are  fortunate  in  securing  her  services  for  another  term. 

Elgin  is  a  beautiful  city  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Fox  River  in  Kane 
county.  It  contains  upward  of  eight  thousand  inhabitants.  Its  churches, 
banks,  business  blocks,  and  mills  present  a  grand  appearance.  The  school- 
buildings  are  not  the  pride  of  the  town,  but  the  schools  that  are  being  taught 
in  them  are  of  such  a  character  that  one  loses  sight  of  ideals  in  brick  edifices 
and  reflects  upon  the  mind-culture,  the  moral  stamina,  the  thorough  discipline 
which  are  attained  here.  Supt.  Brydges  is  at  the  head  of  the  public  school 
work.  Miss  E.  E.  Kenyon,  a  lady  who  has  for  the  last  five  years  taught  in 
Elgin  Academy,  is  now  principal  of  the  high  school.  She  is  assisted  by  Miss 
Fraser.  In  the  same  building  we  met  Miss  Nettie  E.  Burdick,  grammar 
school;  Miss  Seymour,  intermediate;  Miss  Nellie  Smith,  second  primary, 
Miss  Ida  L.  Root,  primary.  At  the  church  building,  Miss  Adella  J. 
Kendall,  late  of  Dundee,  has  the  largest  department.  Miss  K.  was  a  stu- 
dent at  the  Valparaiso  Norm*  Institute  last  fall.  Mrs.  M.  L.  Greene 
assists  in  this  department.  Miss  Ida  Kee  has  a  primary  school  upon  the 
same  floor.  There  are  three  teachers  employed  upon  the  second  floor, 
namely,  Mioses  White,  Lawrence,  and  Yocum.  At  the  old  brick  build- 
ing, Miss  C.  C.  Harvey  is  princpal,  and  has  th--ee  assistants.  The  object 
lessons  and  gen.ral  exercises  which  we  hsteic  d  to  in  Miss  Julia  H. 
Allen's  room  were  of  a  nature  calculated  to  make  well  informed  pupils.  We 
saw  little  to  criticise  and  much  to  commend  in  all  of  the  departments  of  this 
school.  We  recommend  those  persons  who  would  like  to  see  a  model  primary 
school  to  visit  the  one  taught  by  Miss  Eva  L.  Lamming  in  another  building. 
We  will  give  a  separate  report  of  this  fchool  at  some  other  time.  Misses 
Ferron  and  Roberts  are  teaching  the  northwest  school.  A  written  examina- 
tion was  being  held  here.  The  questions  were  prepared  by  the  superintendent. 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Sn.ith  is  an  experienced  teacher  ;  she  has  an  able  assistant.  The 
school-room  is  adorned  by  home-made  charts,  pictures,  images  in  plaster  of  Par- 
is, and  many  other  little  ornaments  which  the  tasteful  teacher  can  arrange  so  as 
to  make  the  school-room  a  very  pleasant  place  for  the  pupil.  Miss  Moxan 
teaches  the  school  at  the  Watch  Factory.  We  spent  a  pleasant  hour  with  Prof, 
and  Mrs.  Sears  at  the  tea-table  and  fi'eside.  For  more  than  half  a  dozen 
years  have  they  been  faithful  instructors  in  the  Elgin  Academy.  The  build- 
ing is  a  very  fine  one  and  has  a  pleasant  location.  The  school  is  highly 
spoken  of  and  well  sustained.  Many  teachers  of  good  standing  go  out  from 
this  institution  each  year.  Teachers  of  superior  talent  make  up  the  faculty. 
The  Public  Reading  Room  of  the  city  is  well  filled  with  papers  and  good 
books.  It  is  largely  patronized.  The  Northen  Insane  Asylum  is  located  in 
this  place.    There  are  nearly  700  inmates. 

At  Huntley  there  are  four  teachers.  The  school-building,  of  cream-colored 
brick,  was  erected  in  1875. 

At  Geneva  five  teachers  are  employed.  Mr.  C.  E.  Mann  is  principal,  also 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Kane  county.  Prof.  Mann  had  no  opposition 
at  the  late  election,  his  name  appearing  on  eight  different  tickets.  Mrs.  M. 
P.  Graves  teaches  the  gra.nmar  department  in  the  Geneva  public  schools ; 
Miss  L.  B.  Trimble  has  charge  of  the  primary,  and  Jennie  W.  Brown  teach- 
es the  intermediate  department.  An  exercise  in  forms,  with  a  large  class  at 
the  blackboard,  was  very  interesting.  A  gentleman  teacher  is  employed  for  the 
second  grammar  school.  On  the  east  side  of  the  river  Miss  Todd  teaches 
the  only  school.  The  pupils  in  the  high  school  have  age  and  scholarship  suit- 
able for  candidates  for  teachers  of  our  common  schools. 

At  Wheaton,  Prof.  Morgan,  teacher  of  natural  science  in  Wheaton  College, 
gave  us  a  most  cordial  welcome.  A  club  composed  of  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen  students  take  meals  together  in  the  spacious  dining  hall.  Religious 
traning  receives  due  attention.  The  Congregational  church  of  Wheaton  have 
a  very  fine  chapel  on  the  second  floor  of  the  main  building.  At  the  chapel 
meeting  of  the  students  we  noticed  a  large  attendance  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. Prof.  Blanchard  read  a  few  passages  of  Scripture  and  closed  with  re- 
marks rendered  in  a  most  eloquent  and  effective  manner.  The  College  Record 
is  published  in  the  interests  of  o(  the  institution  with  Mr.  Nutting  as  editor.  It 
merits  patronage  from  the  students  and  teachers. 

Subscriptions  taken  for  the  Weekly  this  week,  16,  for  the  Practical 
Teacher,  10.  A.  H.  Porter. 


Official  D  ecisions. 

IOWA. 

THERE  is  no  provision  of  law  giving  a  board  of  supervisors  authority  to 
excuse  a  county  superintendent  from  his  obligation  to  visit  schools. 

2.  The  law  fixes  only  the  maximum  time  for  which  a  certificate  may  be 
given.    The  minimum  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  county  superintendent. 

3.  If  a  teacher  is  engaged  who  is  found  to  be  a  person  not  suitable  to 
teach,  he  may  be  removed  from  the  school  for  good  cause,  in  either  of  the 
two  ways  ;  by  a  revocation  of  his  certificate,  in  accordance  with  section  1 77 1, 
and  notes,  S.  L.  1876,  or  be  dismissed  by  the  board,  after  full  investigation,' 
as  provided  in  section  1734,  and  notes. 

4.  If  a  teacher  is  at  the  school-house  at  the  proper  time,  and  remains  dur- 
ing school  hours,  he  is  entitled  to  pay  therefor,  according  to  his  contract, 
whether  pupils  are  present  or  not. 

5.  After  Jan.  1,  1878,  the  law  (section  1836,  last  sentence)  will  be  strictly 
enforced.  Payment  for  postage  in  advance  will  be  required  with  the  affidavit. 
It  is  impossible  to  tell  what  amount  of  postage  will  be  needed  in  each  case, 
and  one  dollar  will  be  required,  to  cover  all  needed  postage.  This  will  un- 
doubtedly re  imburse  the  state  for  outlay  of  postage  in  appeal  cases. 

6.  The  city  of  Burlington  extended  its  city  limits  under  an  act  passed  by 
the  Sixteenth  General  Assembly ;  and  in  accordance  with  views  expressed  by 
Supt.  Abernethy  and  Attorney  General  Cutts,  the  authorities  of  the  Ind.  Dist. 
of  Burlington  believed  that  their  territory  as  an  independent  district  was  cor- 
respondingly increased.  They  therefore  asked  for  an  injunction  against  the 
school  authorities  of  the  outlying  portions,  restraining  them  from  collecting 
taxes,  which  they  claimed  was  the  prerogative  of  the  Ind.  Dist.  of  Burlington. 
The  lower  court  and  the  supreme  court  sustained  the  demurrer  to  the  petition 
for  an  injunction.  This  decides  that  the  extension  of  city  limits  does  not  de- 
stroy the  existing  school  districts  in  the  territory  so  annexed. 

C.  W.  von  Ccelln, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Des  Moines,  Nov.  23,  1877. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  State  Supreme  Court  has  decided  as  follows  : 

Upon  a  petition  on  the  part  of  Trustees  of  schools  of  town  40,  range  13, 
Cook  county,  for  a  mandamus  to  compel  the  School  directors  of  District  13, 
in  the  same  township,  to  pay  over  to  William  C.  Hazelton,  the  Township 
Treasurer,  the  sum  of  513,750,  which  the  Board  of  School  Directors  had  bor- 
rowed and  received  by  the  issuing  and  sale  of  bonds  of  the  district.  The 
School  Directors  refused  to  pay  this  money  to  the  Township  Treasurer,  setting 
up  as  a  defense:  First,  that  the  Township  Treasurer  had  failed  to  take  and 
subscribe  the  oath  of  office  required  of  him  by  law;  second,  that  the  demand 
had  not  been  made  by  the  Trustees  themselves;  third,  that  Section  62  of  the 
School  law,  making  the  Township  Treasurer  the  cutodian  of  "all  moneys, 
books  and  papers  of  every  description  belonging  to  his  township,  does  not 
apply  to  moneys  belonging  exclusively  to  the  school  district;  as,  for  example, 
money  obtained  by  sale  of  district  bonds.    Held  by  the  court: 

1 .  That  Township  Treasurers  of  Schools  are  not  required  to  take  an  oath 
of  office. 

2.  That  Township  Teasurers  are  the  only  lawful  depositaries  and  custo- 
dians of  all  district  school  funds,  including  moneys  received  by  the  Directors 
from  the  sale  of  district  bonds. 

3.  That  if  demand  for  these  moneys  is  made  by  the  Township  Treasurer,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  show  demand  by  the  Trustees. — See  III.  Reports,  vol.  Ixxix., 
pp.  511-515. — Chicago  yournal. 


Practical  Hints  and  Exercises. 

HOW  TO  LEARN  GERMAN.— NO.  V. 

By  Dr.  Zur  BrUcke. 

DER  glaserne  Wasser-Behalter,  the  glass  fish-tank.  A  glass  aquarium 
eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter  is  placed  before  the  pupil.  Two  or 
three  golden  fish  are  swimming  in  the  clear  water;  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank 
there  is  sand  and  gravel.  The  teacher  introduces  the  subject  of  the  lesson  as 
follows  :  "  Ich  sehe  vor  mir  einen  Wasser-behalter"  I  see  before  me  a  water- 
container  (an  aquarium).  "  Zwei goldene  Fische  schwimmen  indem  Wasser," 
two  golden  fishes  swim  in  the  water.  "  Unten  auf  dem  Boden  des  Wasser- 
behdlters  ist  Sand  und  Ries,"  below,  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  there  are  sand 
and  gravel.  The  teacher  may  now  question  his  pupils  as  follows  :  "  Fritz, 
siehst  du  den  Wasser-behalter  ?"  Antwort  :  "  Ja,  ich  sehe  den  Wasser-behal- 
ter." "Hefnrich,  was  schwimmt  in  dem  Wasser-behalter  ?"  "  Zwei  goldene 
Fische  schwimmen  in  dem  Wassser-behdlter."  Lena  thut  eine  Frage,  Lena 
asks  a  question :  "  Herr  Lehrer,  schwimmen  die  Fische  im  Wasser,  oder  im 
Wasser-behalter  ?"  Antwort:  "Die  Fische  schwimmen  im  Wasser  und  das 
Wasser  ist  im  Wasser-behalter;  verstehst  du  das  ?"  do  you  understand  tha:  ? 
Antwort :  "  Ja,  Herr  Lehrer,  ich  verstehe  das ;  die  Fische  schwimmen  im 
Wasser  und  das  Wasser  ist  im  (in  dem)  Wasser-behalter. "  Der  Lehrer  fragt, 
"  Karl,  mein  Freund,  verstehst  du  das  ?"    "  Ja,  Herr  Lehrer,  ich  verstehe 
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das."  Heinrich  spricht  (speaks)  :  "  Ich  verstehe  aas."  Louise  spricht: 
"  Herr  Lehrer,  ich  verstehe  das."  Der  Lehrer  sag/,  "  Ich  sehe  Sand 
auf  dem  Boden  des  Wasser-behalters"  (I  see  sand  at  the  bottom  of  ihe 
tank).  Frage  (question)  :  "  Lena,  siehst  du  Sand  auf  dem  Boden  des 
Wasser-behalters  ?"  Antwort:  "  Ja,  ich  sehe  Sand  auf  dem  Boden  des 
Wasser-behalters."  All  say  the  same  in  turn,  "  Ich  sehe  Sand  auf  dem  Boden 
des  Wasser-behalters."  The  teacher  now  pours  gravel  from  one  hand  into 
the  other,  saying,  "  Ich  sehe  Hies  jn  tneiner  Hand."  Again  he  asks.-  "  Karl, 
■was  siehst  in  meiner  Hand ?"  "  Ich  sehe  Hies  in  des  Lehrers  Hand."  Each 
pupil  responds  at  the  same  time,  "  Ich  sehe  Hies  in  des  Lehrers  Hand."  This 
is  a  concert  exercise,  though  each  answers  for  himself, "or  herself  alone. 
(Wir  sehen  =  we  see).  Resume:  The  teacher  and  the  pupils  in  concert  re- 
peat, "  Wir  sehen  die  Fische  schwimmen.  Die  goldene  Fische  schwimmen  itn 
Wasser.  Wir  sehen  das  Sand  und  den  Ries.  Das  Sand  und  der  Ries  sind 
auf  dem  Boden  des  Behalters.  Der  Wasser  ■behdlter  ist  aus  Glass  gemacht." 
Question  :  "  Ist  er  rund  ?"  (Liteially,  is  he  round  ?)  "  ya,  der  Wasserbehal- 
ter  ist  rund  und  ist  aus  Glass,"  (is  of  glass).  "  K'dnnen  die  Fische  schwim- 
men ?"  "  ya,  die  Fische  k'dnnen  schwimmen."  "  Karl,  kann  ein  Fisch 
schwimmen  ?"  "  ya,  er  kann,  (yes,  he  can).  "  Heinrich,  kannst  du  im 
Wasser  schwimmen  ?"    "  ya,  ich  kann." 

Remark:  Not  a  word  need  be  translated;  the  similarity  of  sound  in  the 
words,  the  motions  and  looks  of  the  teacher,  and  even  the  law  of  association 
will  aid  in  dispensing  with  all  translation,  so  that  the  pupil  may  pass  a  pleas- 
ant twenty  minutes  in  speaking  German  alone. 


NOTES  FROM  AN  EVERY-DAY  BOOK. 

THE  lessons  of  energy,  prudence,  and  frugality  which  you  are  now  teach- 
ing, will,  if  properly  learned,  form  the  basis  of  a  splendid  manhood. 
The  ladder  of  fortune  is  a  curious  piece  of  workmanship.    If  one  leaves  it 
to  try  some  other  mode  of  ascending,  he  must  then  begin  at  the  bottom  round 
again.    He  cannot  come  back  and  start  where  he  left  off. 

Without  energy  and  prudence,  there  can  be  no  great  success,  — no  enduring 
force  of  character. 

The  art  of  forgetting  is  a  blessed  art,  bat  the  art  of  overlooking  is  quite  as 
important.  Mosf.  teachers  see  too  much  and  remember  too  many  of  the  short- 
comings of  their  pupils.  Life  is  too  short  to  be  worn  out  in  petty  worries, 
frettings,  and  vexations. 

The  most  desirable  quality  a  teacher  cm  possess  is  a  good  temper.  It  is  a 
pretty  sure  passport  to  sujcess.  The  influence  of  a  bright,  cheerful,  sunny 
disposition  is  not  small  in  the  grand  sum  total  of  an  education.  - 

"  Essentially  to  benefit  and  to  improve  the  many  upon  the  road  of  life  is  a 
work  fraught  with  difficulty  and  teeming  with  danger  "  —  Collon. 

Accustom  yourself  to  think  vigorously.  Deep,  careful,  and  intense  thought 
is  absolutely  necessary  if  great  results  are  looked  for. 

Change  is  the  eternal  law  of  nature.  There  U  no  such  thing  as  standing 
still.  You  are  either  growing  mentally,  or  your  mind  is  becoming  weaker  in 
its  grasp. 

The  blessing  of  a  school-room  is  good  order.  Its  ornaments  are  neatness, 
civility,  and  orderly  deportment.    Its  happiness  is  contentment. 

Vanity  is  our  dearest  weakness  in  more  senses  than  one.  There  are  two 
places,  however,  where  it  is  positively  disgusting — in  the  pulpit  and  in  the 
school-room. 

"A  few  good  books  well  studied  and  thoroughly  digested  nourish  the  un- 
derstanding more  than  hundreds  gorged,  as  ordinary  students  use  them." 

"We  should  not  ask  who  is  the  most  learned,  but  who  is  the  best  learned." 

Give  us  the  teacher  wh  ,  has  himself  or  herself  well  in  hand,  who  is  cool 
under  all  annoyances,  and  who  has  absolute  control  of  the  temper. 

Be  useful.  At  home,  at  school,  in  the  street,  in  the  neighbor's  house,  on 
the  playground, — every  day  we  shall  find  opportunity  for  usefulness. 

There  is  much  good  in  a  hearty  laugh.  The  life  principle  is  shaken  to  its 
innermost  depths,  sending  new  tides  of  life  and  strength  to  the  surface,  thus 
tending  to  insure  good  health. 

Solemnity  is  not  necessary  to  the  dignity  of  the  school-room.  There  must 
be  a  lively  interes*  felt  by  the  teacher  in  what  he  is  saying;  his  manner,  his 
language,  must  be  animated.  It  is  the  teacher's  business  to  keep  his  pupils 
wide  awake  and  interested. 

The  teacher  must  take  pleasure  in  his  work.  He  must  not  go  about  it  in  a 
listless  manner ;  but  with  alacrity  and  cheerfulness,  remembering  that  while 
thus  working  for  others,  he  is  laying  the  sure  foundation  of  his  own  success 
in  life. 


Make  yourself  indispensable  in  the  neighborhood  in  which  you  are  em- 
ployed. Be  so  careful,  prompt,  an  1  useful  that  the  accident  of  your  absence 
will  be  missed.  Don't  be  fastidious,  but  show  your  willingness  to  do  all  that, 
is  expected  of  you. 

"  I  do  with  my  friends  as  I  do  with  my  books — I  would  have  them  where 
I  could  find  them,  but  I  seldom  use  them." — Emerson. 

When  there  is  no  recreation  or  business  for  thee  abroad,  thou  mayest  then 
have  a  company  of  honest  old  fellows  in  leathern  jackets  in  thy  study,  which 
may  find  thee  excellent  divertisement  at  home." 

No  education  is  complete  that  does  not  teach  the  young  to  do,  to  act,  to  per 
form.  We  want  actors  as  much  as  we  want  great  learning  and  high  culture. 
The  successful  men  of  the  world  are  those  who  can  accomplish  the  ends  of 
life,  who  can,  by  their  own  energy  and  skill,  bring  about  grand  and  useful  re- 
sets. J.  M.  De  Armond. 


WHISPERING. 

EVERYWHERE  the  query  comes  to  me,  "How  would  you  stop  whis- 
pering?" or,  "  What  would  you  do  with  whispering?  "  and,  from  its 
unversality  and  frequency,  I  should  judge  it  to  be  the  one  trial  of  the  peda- 
gogue's life.  At  the  outset  I  should  not  deal  with  it  as  a  sin.  It  is  an  annoy- 
ance, but  it  requires  very  different  handling  from  lying,  stealing,  slander,  etc. 
To  begin — I  should  exert  myself,  to  the  farthest  exent,  to  make  my  school, 
from  morning  to  night,  interesting.  I  would  leave  nothing  undone  that  I 
could  do  to  render  my  school-room,  myself,  and  my  classes  attractive.  I 
would  see  to  it  that  my  boys  and  girls  are  busy  all  the  time. 

Then  I  would  not  expect  to  bring  my  school  to  perfection  in  a  day  or  a 
week.  I  would  work  away  on  these  more  necessary  matter  for  a  while,  and 
then  if  whispering  or  other  disorder  seemed  in  the  ascendant,  I  would  try 
putting  the  golden  rule,  "Whatever  ye  would,"  etc.,  on  the  board,  in  full  sight 
of  everyone,  and  reducing  all  short-comings  to  a  violation  of  this  most  compre- 
hensive law.  With  a  large  percentage  of  the  offenders  a  few  arguments  will 
suffice ;  and  I  know  of  no  better  argument  to  follow  this  than  the  clear  neces- 
sity there  is  of  all  of  us  learning  concentration  of  thought.  Emerson  says  a 
want  of  this  is  the  sin  of  the  American  nation.  Our  pupils  want  to  learn 
very  soon,  that  when  they  have  become  capable  of  studying  earnestly  and 
continuously  for  an  hour,  without  thought-wandering,  they  are  making  the 
best  of  progress,  whether  they  have  finished  many  books  or  not.  I  would 
therefore  teach  them  kindly,  but  firmly,  the  need  of  there  being  no  communi- 
cation during  study-time,  however  great  the  necessity  may  seem  to  be. 

By  pnd  by,  for  persistent  disobedience  and  the  annoying  of  those  about 
him,  I  may  find  it  necessary  to  do  something  more.  Frequently  the  teacher 
says  to  a  boy,  "Were  you  whispering?  "  or  to  the  entire  room,  "Who  is  whis- 
pering over  in  that  corner?  "  Now  the  teacher  is  in  fault,  and  will  probably 
be  compelled  to  back  ungracefully  down  from  her  position,  or  fight  the  matter 
out  in  a  most  uncomforatble  way,  and  perhaps  be  defeated  in  the  end.  As 
before  the  .aw,  we  cannot  compel  a  person  to  correct  himself;  and  in  the  lat- 
ter case,  all  pupils  dislike  to  report  each  other,  and  everyone  who  re- 
members his  school-days  knows  how  unpleasant  such  a  proceeding  makes 
life  for  the  one  who  complies  with  the  teacher's  demands.  It  is  better 
quietly  to  observe,  and  when  the  appearances  are  unmistakable,  call  the 
offender  to  account  at  once.  He  may  plead  that  he  was  reading  or  talk- 
ing to  himself,  or  doing  some  other  improbable  thing ;  to  all  of  which  I  should 
pay  no  attention,  giving  him  distinctly  to  understand  that  the  appearances  were 
precisely  what  I  did  not  want,  and  that  I  had  carefully  observed  for  a  long 
time,  and  thought  it  not  best  to  allow  such  cases  to  pass  by  unnoticed.  Pupils 
sometimes  say  they  cannot  keep  from  communicating;  and  with  such  people 
I  know  of  no  better -plan  than  to  take  them  at  their  . word  and  proceed  to  doc- 
tor them  as  "sick  persons."  Prescribe  a  seat  alone,  perhaps,  with  their  faces 
turned  toward  the  corner  or  side  of  the  room.  For  those  who  seem  to  be 
chronic  cases,  an  exercise  in  "much  talking"  after  school  serves  often  as  a 
curative.  Place  a  good  sentence  on  the  board,  and  set  the  troublesome  one 
to  studying  or  saying  it  over.  With  a  little  child  that  is  continuously  trouble- 
some by  his  much  talking,  a  clean  bandage  tied  around  his  mouth  aids  his 
memory.  But,  after  all,  pains  and  penalties  are  only  for  extreme  cases ;  and 
I  believe  if  the  teacher  does  all  she  ought  to  do  to  render  her  school  a  cheery 
and  busy  place,  the  infliction  of  punishments  will  be  seldom  resorted  to. 

  K.  B.  F. 

In  the  Weekly  of  Nov  1,  C.  C.  inquires  regarding  whispering,  asking  ex- 
perience. Teaching  is  primary,  keeping  order  secondary.  I  believe  in  self- 
government  acquired  under  the  supervision  of  parents  and  teachers.  The 
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child,  young  or  old,  should  not  be  educated  as  if  it  were  intended  that  he 
should  be  a  slave,  yielding  a  blind,  enforced  obedience  to  the  judgment  or 
caprice  of  another,  but  as  a  free,  rational  being,  to  distinguish  for  himself  what 
is  necessary  or  proper  under  given  circumstances.  Between  the  bounds  of 
good  manners  and  legal  offenses  there  is  room  for  a  great  deal  of  ill  conduct, 
and  the  child  accustomed  to  restraint,  on  finding  himself  in  church,  lecture- 
room,  or  social  gathering,  with  no  "Thou  shalt  not,"  sounding  in  his  ears, 
renders  himself  obnoxious  by  turning  his  freedom  into  license.  I  have  no 
rules  whatever.  It  works  well.  Give  all  plenty  to  do,  but  let  it  be  varied,  espe- 
cially for  the  younger  pupils.  Show  them  they  can  not  do  two  things  at  once 
— whisper  and  learn.  Tell  them  what  is  proper — better  still,  act  so  yourself. 
Call  their  attention  to  misconduct  regretfully,  not  angrily.  Ask  their  personal 
opinion  of  certain  conduct.  Incorrigible  ones  talk  to  kindly,  privately ;  if 
this  fails,  punish  tkem,  not  the  whole  school,  by  making  liars  of  them,  for  that 
is  the  common  way  of  evading  such  rules.  You  will  have  some  whispering, 
but  much  less  lying,  and  pupils  taught  to  think  for  themselves.  Experience 
confirms  practice.    My  pupils,  as  a  rule,  ask  permission  to  speak. 

District  Teacher. 


TWO  WAYS. 


BY  PEARL  MONTROSE. 

UTT7TLLIE  WHITE,  go  back  and  shut  the  door." 

y  y  Wille  goes  back,  and  although  he  conquers  his  desire  to  bang  it 
he  makes  noise  enough  to  cause  the  teacher  to  frown  more  darkly.  Then  he 
strides  with  the  air  of  a  victor  to  his  place  and  takes  out  his  books  with  a  de- 
cided emphasis. 

"Will  you  please  close  the  door  Willie  ?    You  forgot  it. 

The  door  is  cheerully  closed,  and  with  no  angry  thoughts  to  occupy  his 
mind,  Willie  quickly  and  quietly  commences  study. 

"James,  as  you  seem  to  have  no  lesson  to  learn,  you  may  as  well  fix  the  fire." 

The  boy's  face  flushes  perchance  with  shame,  more  probably  with  anger, 
for  the  teacher's  tone  indicated  tyranny,  and  he  draws  a  book  from  the  desk. 

"James  I  told  you  to  fix  the  fire." 

James  seizes  the  poker  and  pokes  the  fire  viciously,  wishing  he  dared  use 
half  the  force  in  punishing  the  teacher. 

"Mean  old  thing,"  is  his  mental  ejaculation,  "might  fix  his  own  fire,  but 
/'//  roast  him,  though." 

The  pail  of  coal  is  rattled  and  shaken  until  its  contents  disappear,  the  pail 
and  poker  drop  noisily  to  the  floor  and  the  boy  shuffles  his  way  to  his  seat  and 
resumes  his  former  employment,  which  in  his  expressive  vocabulary  is  charac- 
terized as  "doin'  nothin'." 

Another  teacher,  seeing  one  of  his  pupils  idle,  pauses  a  moment  and  in  a 
low,  kind  tone  says,  "James,  if  you  can  spare  the  time,  will  you  please  fix  the 
fire  ?" 

The  boy  does  quickly  and  carefully  as  a  favor  what  he  would  preform  re- 
luctantly as  a  punishment.  The  teacher  attentively  conducting  a  recitation 
has  time  to  smile  a  low  "Thank  you  James,"  as  he  passes,  more  than  repay- 
ing for  the  trouble. 

Somehow  the  lesson  grows  interesting  and  the  "Thank  you  James"  lingers 
pleasantly  in  his  ear.  The  boy's  rough  voice  catches  the  mild  intonation  of 
the  teacher's,  and  although  the  mental  comment,  "He's  a  brick:  knows  how 
to  treat  a  feller"— may  not  be  particularly  elegant  and  refined,  it  is  at  least 
very  heartfelt  and  sincere. 

We  need  not  multiply  illustrations  before  presenting  the  rule  : 

Never  issue  in  a  command  what  yon  can  embody  in  a  pleasant  request. 

The  Spirit  of  Liberty  is  so  frequently  confounded  with  his  twin  brother,  the 
Spirit  of  Rebellion,  by  men  and  women,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  boys 
and  girls  fall  into  the  same  error.  And  when  a  teacher's  conduct  challenges 
opposition,  can  we  wonder  when  their  youthful  charge  cry  out  with  all  the 
vehement  ardor  of  their  forefathers — "Down  with  Tyrants  I" 


THE  OBJECTS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

SUPT.  E.  S.  CARR,  of  California,  said  in  his  address  before  the  State  Ed- 
ucational Convention  of  that  state  in  October  : 
"  Do  our  schools  aim  to  confer  either  the  ability  or  the  distinction  to  earn 
an  honest  iving,  to  look  upon  labor  as  honorable,  to  detest  vice  and  crime  ? 
I  hold  it  to  be  a  correct  principle,  that  while  the  common  school  does  not  aim 
to  make  farmers  or  mechanics,  but  leaves  this  to  special  schools,  thst  it  is  the 
business  of  the  common  schools  (which  educate  the  masses  of  the  industrial 
population)  to  teach  the  elements  of  technical  knowledge,  both  scientific  and 
artistic.    And  I  hold  it  to  be  quite  as  much  the  duty  of  the  state  and  munici- 


pal governments  to  provide  special  schools  of  an  industrial  character  as  to 
support  high  schools.  And  I  hold  that  unless  we  can  put  a  solid  respect  for 
useful  labor  into  our  schools,  bring  intelligence  and  moral  power  into  direct 
relation  to  the  necessary  occupations  of  our  people,  we  can  hardly  escape  the 
conclusion  that  our  influence  as  teachers  is  thrown  upon  the  opposite  side  of 
the  scale.  We  may  teach  by  a  negation  that  labor  is  menial ;  that  it  is  credit- 
able to  live  upon  the  earnings  of  others  ;  that  certain  kinds  of  theft  and  rob- 
bery are  in  the  line  of  social  and  political  preferment.  Let  the  lack  of  moral 
instruction  in  our  schools,  the  conduct  of  school  boards,  the  daily  pandemo- 
nium on  California  street,  the  gambling  pools  and  games  which  degrade  our 
agricultural  fairs  and  church  festival*,  each  take  its  share  in  the  responsbility 
of  debauching  the  children  of  California.  Let  the  press  take  its  rightful  share, 
and  cease  to  lay  the,  entire  burden  at  the  school-room  door.  But  let  us  pu  ify 
ourselves  of  all  blame.  It  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare  to  expect  a  one-sided 
education  to  give  a  complete  manhood  and  womanhood.  It  is  a  delusion  to 
expect  our  tax-payers  to  keep  on  paying  (aside  from  the  cost  of  text-books  and 
including  interest  on  school  property)  #3,343,553-82  for  schools,  while  jails, 
asylums,  alms-houses,  and  prisons  are  crowded  with  the  vicious,  the  incapable, 
the  criminal  classes,  without  asking  does  public  education  pay  in  industrial 
power,  in  civic  ability,  in  public  and  private  virtue  ?  If  it  does  not  pay,  what 
then  ?  Will  more  classics,  more  abstract  mathematics,  more  knowledge  of  Af- 
rican capes  and  ancient  wars  mend  the  matter?  Let  us,  for  a  time  at  least, 
take  a  new  departure  and  direction,  give  more  training  and  less  cramming, 
impart  more  knowledge  of  things  necessary  to  be  known,  assist  the  public 
mind  to  a  clearer  conception  of  the  work  to  be  done,  and,  above  all,  insist  up- 
on a  well  organized,  well  paid,  intelligent  body  of  professional  teachers  to 
do  it." 
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INSTRUCTIONS  TO  TEACHERS. 

HE  following  was  omitted  through  oversight  in  publishing  the  instructions 
J_     to  students  at  the  Whitewater  Normal  School  a  few  weeks  ago  : 

"  The  Teachers  ol  this  Institution  are  urged  to  bear  in  mind  that  each  has 
a  share  in  the  responsibility  of  promoting  the  moral  and  social,  as  well  as 
the  intellectual  and  professional  culture  of  its  pupils.  To  this  end,  they  are 
requested  to  observe  the  following  suggestions: 

"I.  Be  particular. to  see  that  order,  neatness,  and  propriety  in  all  things 
are  practiced  by  the  students  in  the  class  rooms  and  while  under  your  particu- 
lar care. 

"2.  Permit  no  lounging  in  the  seats.  Exercise  and  require  courtesy  in  all 
intercourse  with  the  students,  in  the  class  room  and  elsewhere.  Embrace 
every  suitable  occasion  for  inculcating  sound  precepts  in  respect  to  habits  and 
conduct.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  habits  of  these  pupils  are  to  be  formed  as 
well  as  their  minds  trained  and  instructed. 

"3.  Please  see  that  theue  is  no  lack  of  system  and  order  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  furniture  and  apparatus  employed  in  your  rooms.  Insist  upon 
neatness  on  the  part  of  the  students.    Be  orderly  in  your  own  work. 

"4.  Be  cheerful,  prompt,  and  vigorous  in  your  manner  of  conducting  your 
exercises.  Allow  no  time  to  run  to  waste.  Act  upon  the  theory  that 
the  class  room  is  not  the  place  to  learn  a  lesson,  but  rather  the  place  to  prove 
that  it  has  been  already  learned.  Avoid  lengthy  dissertations.  In  the  main, 
let  your  pupils  do  the  work. 

"5.  Promptly  report  all  cases  of  confirmed  negligence,  lack  of  courtesy,  or 
other  conduct  unbecoming  a  student,  at  the  faculty  meetings,  or  to  the  Presi- 
dent, to  the  end  that  proper  corrective  measures  may  be  applied. 

"6.  Begin  and  close  your  recitations  promptly.  Assign  the  work  for  the 
following  day  on  the  striking  of  the  FIRST  signal  and  never  detain  the  class 
a  moment  after  the  second  signal. 

"7.  Absence  from  recitations  and  from  school  is  not  expected  except  forthe 
most  imperative  reasons.  Visitors  should  not  be  allowed  in  any  manner  to 
interrupt  your  work. 

"8.    All  teachers  are  expected  to  be  in  their  respective  rooms  atleastTWEN- 1 
TY-FIVE  MINUTES  before  the  beginning  of  the  morning  session,  to  confer 
with  such  students  as  may  desire  consultation  and  to  exercise  all  needful  su- 
pervision over  them." 
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Applicable  to  any  Flexible  Blackboard, 
A    VERY  TAKING  AND   USEFUL  INVENTION,  (tf) 
 Send  for  Catalogues  illustrative. 


SCHOOL  DESK. 
Best  because 
Dovetailed  Together 
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Extended. 


Philosophical  Apparatus 


E.  S.  RITCHIE  &  SONS,  Boston,  Mass., 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


PHIL  OSOPHICAL  INS  TP  UMENTS 

include  in  their  list  all  apparatus  or  the  practical  illustra- 
tion of  the 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCES. 
Their  catalogue  contains  testimonials  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished professors  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED. 

E.  S.  Ritchie  &  Sons  have  been  appointed  agents  by  J 
Browning,  London ;  Rudolph  Koenig  and  J.  Duboscq 
Paris,  makers  of  Optical,  Acoustic,  and  Electrical  Appa 
ratus  ;  and  Carl  Zeiss,  Jena,  maker  of  Microscopes,  and  re 
ceive  orders  from  schools  and  colleges  to  import  goods  Free 
of  Duty,  and  at  Manufacturers'  Prices. 

Ritchie's  Catalogue  of  Philsophical  Apparatus,  illustrated, 
price  15  cents,  sent  on  application.  (When  writing  please 
mention  this  journal.)  [uai 

CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

And  Drawing  and  Painting  Academy. 
Oil,  Water  Colors,  India  Ink,  Painting,  Pastel, 

Crayon  Sketching, 

Object  and  Antique  Drawing, 

Modeling,  Sculpture,  Photograph  Coloring 

Mechanical  and  Architectural  lesigning. 

Oil  and  Water  Color  Portrait  Painting  a  specialty. 

A  few  pupils  can  be  accommodated  at  residence  of 
Manager. 

Prof.  M.  H.  HOLMES, 

730  Wabash  Avenue.  [pe]    Manager  and  Proprietor 

Square  and  Cube  Root. 

As  Simple  as  Simple  Addition, 
ON  AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  PLAN 

Recommended  by  the  principals  of  over  two  hundred 
high  schools  and  colleges. 
Send  for  circulars  describing  the  method  to 

H.  H.  HILL, 

.,   .                                       506  Marshfield  Avenue, 
lhu)  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

(fr  T/~i  O   tf»  -%  /-»  A-  DAY  SURE  made  by  agents  sell- 
«/)  1  U  H  J)  *Z  n     lnS  our  Chromos,  Crayons,  and  Re- 
„.     r  ward  Motto,  Scripture  Text,  Trans- 

parent, Picture  and  Chromo  Cards.    100  samples,  worth  U 

miVrn^n'  Q  cAJ?-,  Illustra'ed  catalogue  free.  J.  V. 
BUt  FORD  S  SONS,  Boston.    Estab'd  1830.  (hy) 


STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


School  Music  Books. 
THE  SONG  SHEAF 

A  new  collecti  )o  of  vocal  music  with  a  complete  elementary 
course. 

Sample  copy  by  mail,         -        .        Fifty  Cents. 

HAPPY~HOURS. 

A  popular  collection  of  songs  with  a  brief  elementary 
course. 

Sample  by  mail,       -        -        -        Thirty  Cents. 

Lilberal  terms  for  Introductory  Orders.  Address  the  pub- 
lishers, 

TAINTOR  BROS.,  MERRILL  &  CO., 

f'f]  758  Broadway,  New  York. 

Houston's  Physical  Geography 

Is  the  latest,  cheapest  and  best  text-book  on  the  subject 
as  yet  published.  We  claim  it  to  be  the  handsomest  school 
book  published  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  realization 
of  what  a  text-book  on  Physical  Geography  for  school  use 
should  be.  Teachers  are  delighted  with  it 
PRICE,  $i.So. 

Specimen  copy  mailed  to  teachers  for  examination  with 
view  to  introduction  on  receipt  of  one  dollar.  Send  for  cir- 
cular.   Address  ELDREDGE  &  BROTHER 

tP")  17  North  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Scribner  s  Monthly 

FOR  1877-76. 

Without  recalling  the  excellence  of  the  past,  the  pub- 
lishers of  Scribner's  Monthly  announce,  lor  the  year  to 
come,  the  lollowing  papers  : 

The  Picturesque  Side  of  American  Farm 
Life. — This  subject  will  be  treated  in  a 

series  of  separate  papers  engaged  from  writers  who  stand  in 
the  front  rank  among  Americans,  both  in  qualities  of  style 
and  in  keen  insight  of  nature.  Mr.  R.  E.  Robiason  author 
of  a  delightful  paper  on  "Fox  Hunting  in  New  England  " 
in  the  January  number,  will  represent  the  same  section  'in 
this  series.  John  Burroughs,  whose  papers  on  similar  topics 
have  been  a  highly  prized  and  popular  feature  of  Scribner 
will  write  of  Farm  Life  in  New  York.  Maurice  Thompson 
the  poet-naturalist,  will  describe  the  characteristics  of 
Western  farming,  of  which  but  little  has  been  written  It 
is  expected  that  the  illustration  of  this  series  will  be  of  a  re- 
fined and  typical  character,  commensurate  with  the  subject- 
matter.  It  is  thought  that  no  paper  or  series  of  papers  yet 
issued  in  Scribner  will  so  fully  realize  the  constant  desire 
of  the  magazine  to  keep  out  of  the  ruts,  and,  both  in  text 
and  illustrations,  to  obtain  quality  rather  than  quantity ,  and 
to  print  fresh,  strong  and  delicate  work  from  original  sources. 

"Roxy,"—  by  Edward  Eggleston,  (au- 
thor of  "The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster,"  etc.;.  This  new  novel 
will  doubtless  be  the  most  important  American  serial  of  the 
y<LarV  1  he  first  number  was  published  in  November.  Those 
who  have  read  it  in  manuscript  declare  Roxy  to  be  much 
the  most  striking  and  remarkable  story  this  author  has  ever 
written.  It  is  illustrated  by  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  younger 
American  painters— Mr.  Walter  Shirlaw,  President  of  "The 
American  Art  Association." 


the 
the 


C.  KOCH, 


ARCHITECI  AND  SUPERINTENDEN7 
School  Architecture  a  Specialty. 

Corner  Wisconsin  Street  and  Broadway, 
Pfister's  Block,         tf  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

CHAPMAN'S 
Sectional  Map  of  Wisconsin. 

NEW  EDITION  FOR  1877. 
Very  much  IMPROVED  and  CORRECTED  to  May  1. 
The  best  Map  for  Schools.     Size  50x60  inches. 

JJ@=-  PRICE,  #8.oo.»@a 

Smaller  Edition,  size  32x38,  mounted,  Price,  $2.30. 
Express  freight  prepaid. 

S.  CHAPMAN  &  SON, 

[tfl  122  and  124  Grand  Avenue,  MILWAUKEE. 

%/TENEEL  YS-  BELLS,  for  Churches,  etc.,  known  to 
IVl  the  public  since  1826,  are  made  only  at  "THE 
W  V  J*E£EEL-X  BELL  FOUNDERYr  West  Troy, 
N.Y.  New  Patent  Mountings.  Catalogues  free.  Noagencies 

T"E  ¥ElV  EDUCATION.  Monthly.  Devoted  to 
J      Kindergarten  Culture  and  Hygiene  in  Home  and 

P„h«    School.  Edit  W  N.  Hailmann.    50  cents  p.  ann. 

Pubs.,  Hailmann  &  Dcerflinger,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  [hnj 

1~  AiLA^-TRV^  CO.,  Booksellers.  177  North  Clark 
2   ,    bt.,  Chicago,  III.    Books  sent  by  mail  free  of  charge 

r„„,  on  .rece,Pt  of  retail  price.     Discount  to  teachers. 

Correspondence  solicited  j0j 


American  Sports. — Some  of  the  most 

novel  and  entertaining  of  the  papers  are  yet  to  appear 
scenes  of  which  will  be  in  the  West,  the  Middle  States ' 
South,  New  England,  and  Canada. 

Out-of-Door Papers — by  John  Burroughs, 

author  of  "Wake  Robin,"  etc.,  will  contain  not  only  arti- 
cles on  Birds,  but  on  "Tramping,"  "Camping  Out,"  and 
kindred  topics.  Mr.  Burroughs's  papers  will  begin  in  the 
January  number,  the  first  being  entitled  "Birds  and  Birds  " 
and  illustrated  by  Fidelia  Bridges. 

Architecture  of  Birds. — Dr.  Thomas  M. 

Brewer  will  contribute  four  exquisitely  illustrated  articles  on 
birds  -nests,  which  every  lover  of  nature  will  delight  in 
Dr.  Brewei  has  probably  the  finest  collection  of  birds'-eggs 
in  the  world  to  draw  upon  for  the  illustration  of  these  papers. 

The  Saddle- Horse : — Col.  Geo.  E.  Wa- 
ring, with  whose  excellent  work  of  various  sorts  our  readers 
are  familiar,  contributes  two  illustrated  articles  on  the  horse 
He  treats  specially  of  saddle-horses  and  their  use  for  pleas 
ure  and  for  sport,  including  road-riding,  lox-hunting  and 
rac,lnS-  Ihe  nature  of  the  English  thoroughbred  and  that 
of  his  Eastern  progenitor  (the  Arabian;  are  tully  considered 
in  relation  to  these  uses. 

Saxe  Holm. — New  stories  by  this  popu- 
lar writer  win  be  given  in  early  number*  of  Scribner  be- 
ginning with  "Joe  Hale's  Red  Stockings,"  10  appear  111 
January  This  "novelette"  chronicles  an  episode  of  the 
late  war  for  the  Union. 

"His  Inheritance."— By  Adeline  Traf- 

ton,  so  well  begun  in  the  Midsummer  Holiday  number  will 
be  contimed  nearly  through  the  year.  It  will  be  found  to  be 
of  increasing  interest  to  the  very  end. 

"A    Knight   of  Eortime,"  —  Hialmar 

Hjorth  Boyesen's  new  novel— will  be  begun  in  Scribner  at 
the  conclusion  of  "His  Inheritance."  It  will  reveal  a  phase 
of  American  society  undreamed  of  by  most  of  our  readers 
and  will  be  certain  to  increase  the  reputation  of  the  writer 
as  a  master  of  English  and  of  his  art. 

The  Editorial  Departments  will  continue 

to  employ  the  ablest  pens  in  America,  and  will  include  the 
present  admirable  summary  of  English  publications.  Be. 
sides  the  special  articles  above  enumerated,  the  magazine 
will  contain  Poems  Sketches,  Essays,  Reviews,  and 
shorter  Stories  of  the  highest  character.  A  large  practical 
reduction  m  price  is  made  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
pages. 

The  Illustrations  of  the  magazine,  in 

variety  and  excellence  of  design  and  in  typographical  exe- 
cution, will  continue  to  be  in  advance  of  those  of  any  other 
popular  magazine  at  home  or  abroad. 

Subscription  price,  g4.oo  a  year,  payable  in  advance  to  us 
or  to  any  bookseller. 

No  club  rates  or  other  discounts  to  subscribers.  The 
magazine  is  worth  all  it  costs,  and  its  circulation  is  increas- 
ing in  a  constant  and  steady  ratio  from  year  to  year. 

SCRIBNER  &  CO., 

  743  Broadway,  New  York. 

PROGRESSIOMETRE,  a  measurer  of  Improvement, 
JT  to  enable  teachers  to  award,  regularly,  School  Hon- 
ors  for  Improvement.  This  method,  instead  of  in- 
citing only  a  few  leading  pupils,  utilizes  the  "love  of  appro- 
bation of  the  average  scholar.  It  gives  equal  chance  to 
every  grade  of  ability,  and  stimulates  every  pupil  Price 
Socents.  Souvenir  Publishing  Co.,  9  Bible  House  N  Y 
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Eclectic  Geographies. 


ILLINOIS  EDITION. 


(From  The  Educational  Weekly.) 

The  Eclectic  Series  of  "eographies.  This  series  consists  of  three  books, — Number  One,  Primary  Geography ;  Num- 
ber  Two,  Intermediate  JJ,raphy;  Number  Three,  School  Geography.  Number  One  is  designed  for  beginners,  and  is 
arranged  with  questions  mr  answers,  though  these  do  not  alternate  as  in  some  primary  geographies  ;  the  questions  are, 
however,  numbered  to  correspond  with  their  answers,  or  the  subject  may  be  taught  by  the  topical  method. 

The  Intermediate  Geography,  though  designed  to  precede  Number  Three  in  a  full  course,  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  com- 
plete in  itself.  The  maps  are  very  beautifully  and  accurately  engraved,  being  always  on  the  left  hand  page,  facing  the 
questions  and  descriptive  text.  The  work  of  the  publishers,  as  well  as  the  authors,  has  been  done  with  only  one  object  in 
view — to  make  the  book  the  best  in  the  market. 

The  School  Geography  embraces  considerable  mathematical  and  physical,  as  well  as  political  geography.  The  me- 
chanical execution — the  fine  art  displayed  in  the  maps,  the  illustrations,  and  the  typography — is  deserving  of  the  highest 
praise.  The  publication  of  such  a  magnificent  work — especially  such  a  series  of  magnificent  works — necessitates  an  enor- 
mous expense  of  time,  labor,  and  money.  But  the  enterprising  publishers— Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. — have  for  years 
enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  as  publishers  ot  school  books,  and  the  item  of  expense  scarcely  enters  into  consideration 
when  they  have  discovered  that  a  new  publication  is  needed. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  edition  of  the  School  Geography  before  us  consists  in  twelve  pages  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  State  of  Illinois.  This  special  department  has  been  prepared  with  extreme  care,  under  the  direct  personal  super- 
vision and  authority  of  Prest.  E.  C.  Hewett,  of  the  Illinois  Normal  University.  In  the  preparation  of  these  pages  nearly 
every  prominent  teacher  and  superintendent  in  the  state  has  rendered  more  or  less  assistance,  in  reporting  geographical 
statistics  and  information  relating  to  their  individual  localities.  This  special  geography  is  accompanied  by  a  full  page 
map  of  the  state,  which  portrays  not  only  the  county  boundaries,  railroads,  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  but,  what  is  not 
common  in  the  school  maps  of  Illinois,  the  physical  features  of  every  county.  The  rivers  and  smaller  streams  are  shown 
by  blue  lines,  and  the  knolls  and  river  hills  are  also  indicated  in  every  county  by  the  ordinary  means.  So  complete  a  de- 
scription of  the  state — its  surface  and  drainage,  its  climate,  its  soil,  its  products,  and  the  occupation  of  its  inhabitants — 
should  be  found  in  every  school  in  the  state.  It  is  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  book,  and  even  if  not  to  be  obtained 
ndependent  of  the  rest,  should  by  all  means  be  in  the  possession  of  every  teacher. 

The  illustrations  in  these  books  are  unsurpassed  in  respect  to  artistic  excellence  and  the  vividness  with  which  they  por- 
tray the  most  important  parts  of  the  text.  The  very  low  prices  at  which  such  magnificent  school-books  are  sold  is  one  of 
the  marvels  of  the  day.    Only  the  enormous  sales  which  are  made  could  justify  so  much  expense  for  so  low-priced  books. 
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PUBLISHED  BY 


Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Company, 


CINCINNATI  AND  NEW  YORK. 


A  LIVE  TEACHER 

WRITES: 

"THE  SONG  HERALD  is  a  Grand  Book;  have  already 
ordered  212  copies. 

For  Singing  Classes  and  Conventions 

There  certainly  has  never  before  appeared  a  book  of  musi- 
cal instruction  and  beautiful  music,  so  complete  in  all  its  de- 
partments, as 

"THE  SONG  HERALD." 


New  edition  ready. 


192  pages, 
a  dozen. 


Price  75  cents  ;  $7.50 


Are  you  one  of  the  Ninety  and  Nine  ? 

This  is  the  title  of  a  new  sacred  song  that  is  becoming 
widely  popular.  It  has  a  thrilling  effect  when  well  sung. 
Price  35  cents. 


CHURCH'S  MUSICAL  VISITOR. 

The  Independent  journal  of  Music. 
The  new  volume,  beginning  with  October  number,  will  ex- 
cel any  of  the  preceding  in  every  particular.    Send  stamp  for 
full  particulars  for  the  new  year,  and  proof  that  the  Visitor 
"does  actually  give  over  $20  for  $1.50  I"  Address 


(ep) 


JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO., 

Cincinnati,  O.,  and  805  Broadway,  N. 


GIVEN  A  WA  Y 

To  every  reader  ot  this  paper 

A  Premium  Steel  Engraving, 

Entitled  "The  Finding  of  the  Savior  in  the  Temple,"  with 
the  WORKING  CHURCH,  a  24  page  Religious  Family 
Newspaper,  devoted  to  Household,  the  Sunday  School, 
Music,  and  General  Church  Work.  Terms,  $1.25.  On  3 
month's  trial  for  25  cents.  Agents  wanted.  Address  J.  B. 
BREWER,  7  and  9  Warren  Street,  N.  Y.  (pn) 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Established  in  1837. 
Superior  Bells  or  Copper  and  Tin,  mounted 
with  the  best  Rotary  Hangings,  for  Churches, 
Schools,  Farms.  Factories,  Court-houses,  Fire 
Alarms.  Tower  Clocks,  etc.  Fully  Warranted. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free. 
Vanduzen  &  Tipt,  102  K.  2d  St.,  Cincinnati. 


BO  YNTON'S 

SCHOOL-ROOM 
HEATER, 

The  Celebrated  Boynton  Furnaces, 

Especially  adapted  to  hard  coal,  soft  coal  and  wood. 

BOTH  BRICK-SET  and  PORTABLE  FORMS. 


RICHARDSON,  BOYNTON  &  CO., 

No.  82  Lake  Street,  Chicago, 

No.  232  and  234  Water  St.,  New  York. 

^SfOrders  solicited  and  promptly  attended  to.  Estimates 
given,  and  contracts  made  for  Heating  Private  and  Public 
Buildings.    Send  for  circulars.  [uhj 

N.  H.  Edgerton, 

No.  924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 

SUCCESSOR  IN 

PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

TO  J.  W.  QUEEN  &  CO. 

PHYSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

Of  all  kinds  made  to  order. 
Sole  agent  in  America  for  the  celebrated 

MECHANICAL  MODELS 

Of  J.  SCHRCEDER,  of  Darmstadt. 
ALL  GOODS  GUARANTEED.   Send  for  catalogue.fua] 


The  Practical  Teacher, 

Editor— Prest.  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  State  Normal  Schocl, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 

A  MONTHLY  "JOURNAL, 
Devoted  Exclusively  to  the  Practical  Work  of  the 
Schoolroom. 

Abounding  in  Hints,  Suggestions, 

Exercises,  Questions  and  Answers, 

Methods  of  Teaching,  Correspondence,  News,  Dialogues, 
Music,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  $i  PER  YEAR. 

Ten  cents  a  single  number.  Ten  numbers  will  consti- 
tute a  year.     In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  73  cents  a  year. 

The  Teacher  will  be  sent  regularly  to  all  who 
will  send  us  a  club  of  four  at  $1  each. 

Now  Ready,  the  First  Number! 

CONTENTS: 

Salutatory. 
Editorial. 

Teacher  and  District, 

C.  M.  Woodruff,  of  the  Michigan  Bar,  Detroit. 
The  Bird  in  the  Street.    A  poem. 

"Tarpley  Starr,"  Virginia. 
"  The  Teacher  must  not  Sow  Plants  Instead  of  Seeds," 

Prin.  Lewis  Funk,  Bay  View,  Wis. 
The  Children's  Vacation  Letters. 

Prof.  L.  W.  Hart,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
A  Recent  Utterance  on  Public  Schools. 

Prin.  H.  L.  Boltwood,  Princeton,  III. 

I  he  South. 

Chapters  in  School  Economy — I.  Organization. 

By  the  Editor. 

Requisites  for  a  Successful  Teacher. 

Supt.  H.  S.  Baker,  Pierce  Co.,  Wis. 
Old  Notes  for  the  New  Year, 

Supt.  Aaron  Gove,  Denver,  Col. 
A  Country  School  Programme. 

A  Prize  Paper  by  Charles  Turner,  Whitewater,  Wis. 
"As  Prim  and  Opinionated  as  a  Schoolmarm." 

Contributed  by  "A.  A." 

A  Chapter  of  Interesting  Facts. 

Sketches  of  Lessons  in  Primary  Reading — First  Year. 

Miss  Isabel  Lawrence,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

School  Mottoes. 
Home  Attractions. 

Mrs.  Louise  Pollock,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Teaching  Music  to  Children. 

Prof.  W.  L.  Smith,  East  Saginaw,  Mich. 
The  Value  of  Words  in  Music . 

Mary  P.  Colburn,  So.  Boston,  Mass. 

How  to  Learn  German. 

By  Dr.  Zur  Brucke. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  selections,  notes,  etc., 
which  will  be  a  feature  of  every  number. 

S^"Su6scri  \ie  Now. 

S.  R.  WINCHELL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

170  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO. 

FULTON  &»  EASTMAN'S 

BOOK-KEEPING! 

The  attention  of  teachers  is  requested  to  a  new  edition  of 

Fulton  dr>  Eastman 's  Single  and  Double  Entry 
Book-keeping. 

This  revision  embodies  improvements  suggested  by  various 
teachers,  and  those  made  necessary  to  keep  this  ever-popu- 
lar work  fully  up  to  the  present  requirements  for  a  text-book 
on  book-keeping. 

For  twenty  years  no  agency  work  whatever  has  been  used 
to  extend  the  use  of  this  book,  and  the  remarkable  tenacity 
with  which  it  has  retained  its  popularity,  while  rival  works 
have  been  actively  and  energetically  pushed  through  agents, 
attests  the  hold  Fulton  &  Eastman's  Book-keeping  has  upon 
the  good  opinion  of  educators. 

Over  130,000  have  been  sold,  and  the  demand  continues. 

Single  copies  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduc- 
tion, will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  upon  the  receipt  of  60 
cents,  and  a  full  set  of  blanks  upon  the  receipt  of  45  cents. 
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Editorial. 


SEVERAL  bills  are  before  Congress  proposing  national  aid  to 
education.  We  have  seen  none  so  liberal  in  its  provisions, 
so  comprehensive  in  its  scope,  or  so  eminently  just  in  its  terms 
as  that  introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Hoar  of  Massachusetts 
on  the  20th  of  November.  It  is  entitled,  "A  bill  to  establish 
an  educational  fund,  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  to  the  education  of  the  people."  As  this  bill  is  greatly  in 
advance  of  any  other  measure  ever  introduced  into  our  national 
legislature  for  educational  purposes,  and  as  it  seems  to  mark  an 
epoch  in  the  progress  of  ideas  upon  this  subject,  we  feel  it  a  duty 
to  present  a  synopsis  of  its  provisions,  and  call  the  special  atten- 
tion of  the  friends  of  education  thereto.  This  movement  ought 
at  once  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  all  who  believe  in  universal 
education  and  in  republican  institutions.  It  ought  to  stimulate 
every  teacher,  school  officer,  and  parent  to  active  effort  for  its 
success.  It  ought  to  receive  the  unanimous  support  of  the  press, 
whose  highest  usefulness  depends  upon  the  increase  of  intelli- 
gence and  the  consequent  desire  of  the  masses  of  the  people  for 
that  intellectual  nourishment  which  a  high-toned  journalism  is 
so  well  calculated  to  supply  to  the  student  of  current  events. 

Section  One  of  Senator  Hoar's  bill  provides  that  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  lands,  the  net  proceeds  arising  from  the  issue 
of  patents,  and  all  sums  hereafter  repaid  to  the  Ueited  States  by  rail- 
road corporations,  either  as  principal  or  interest,  upon  any  loan  of 
money  or  credit,  or  bonds  loaned  to  them,  or  paid  for  their  use,  or 
guaranteed for  them,  by  the  United  States,  shall  hereafter  be  for- 
ever set  apart  for  the  education  of  the  people  !  It  is  understood 
that  the  net  proceeds  from  the  operations  of  the  Patent  office 
now  paid  into  the  national  treasury  amount  to  not  less  than 
$150,000  annually,  while  the  railway  indebtedness,  constantly 
accumulating,  is  at  least  $65,000,000.  As  to  the  annual  profits 
of  the  Patent  office,  what  more  appropriate  use  can  be  made  of 
this  tax  upon  inventive  knowledge  and  skill  than  for  the  in- 
crease of  that  intelligence  which  creates  wealth  and  develops 


the  material  and  moral  resources  of  the  people  ?  As  to  the  rail- 
way obligations,  how  could  they  be  more  profitably  applied  than 
in  the  building  up  of  a  magnificent  endowment  to  be  forever 
dedicated  to  the  extinction  of  ignorance,  the  promotion  of  en- 
lightenment, and  to  securing  to  every  citizen  his  right  to  rational 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness? 

Section  Two  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall,  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  ascertain  the  net  proceeds 
from  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  the  public  lands,  and  from 
the  issue  of  patents  during  said  year,  and  shall  thereupon  certify 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  amount  of  said  proceeds 
from  the  disposition  of  lands  and  issue  of  patents  respectively. 
Section  Three  requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  the  certificate  aforesaid,  to  add  thereto  all  amounts  re- 
paid to  the  United  States  within  the  year,  in  cash,  by  railway 
corporations  as  interest,  in  accordance  with  the  First  section, 
and  thereupon  to  cause  one-half  of  the  aggregate  to  be  invested 
in  bonds  of  the  United  States,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of 
four  per  cent  per  annum,  which  amount  so  invested  shall  consti- 
tute a  permanent  fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Educational  Fund^  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  further  required  under  this  section,  on  or  before  the 
thirty-first  day  of  July  in  each  year,  to  certify  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education  the  amount 
so  paid  into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  said  educational  fund, 
the  amount  of  said  fund,  and  the  interest  due  thereon  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  last  preceding  such  certificate.  Section 
Four  requires  that  all  sums  repaid  to  the  government,  in  cash, 
as  principal,  by  any  railway  corporation,  as  set  forth  in  Section 
One,  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  added  to  the  National  Educational 
Fund. 

Section  Five  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  accept, 
and  add  to  the  principal  of  said  fund,  any  sums  which  may  be 
given  to  the  United  States  for  that  purpose  by  will  or  otherwise. 
Section  Six  directs  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  certificate  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  pro- 
vided in  Section  Three,  ,to  apportion  to  the  several  states  and 
territories  and  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  upon  the  basis  of  the 
population  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one  years,  one- 
half  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  for  the  previous 
year,  together  with  the  entire  income  of  the  educational  fund  so 
certified,  the  apportionment  to  be  according  to  the  last  preced- 
ing general  census  of  the  United  States.  There  is  a  proviso  in 
this  section  that  for  the  first  ten  years  the  distribution  of  the 
fund  shall  be  made  according  to  the  ratio  of  the  illiteracy  of  the 
population  of  the  several  states  and  territories,  including  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  shown  from  time  to  time  by  the  last 
preceding  published  census  of  the  United  States.  Section  Seven 
provides  that  each  of  the  states  and  territories  and  said  District 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  its  share  of  the  first  distribution  un- 
der the  apportionment  above  named,  which  shall,  before  the  first 
day  of  January,  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Eighty,  or  within  two 
months  of  the  first  meeting  of  its  legislature  thereafter,  have,  by 
its  legislature,  engaged  that  it  will  provide  by  law  for  the  free 
education  of  all  its  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen 
years,  and  will  apply  all  moneys  which  it  shall  receive  under  this 
act  in  accordance  with  its  conditions. 
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Under  the  Eighth  Section,  any  state  or  territory  may  apply  a 
sum  not  exceeding  fifty  per  cent  of  the  amount  received  from 
the  United  States,  during  the  first  year  of  such  receipt,  for  the  in- 
struction of  teachers  of  common  schools.  After  the  first  year,  this 
sum  is,  however,  to  be  apportioned  wholly  to  the  payment  of  teach- 
ers' wages.  Section  Nine  specifies  the  conditions  under  which 
each  state,  territory,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  its  share  of  every  apportionment  after  the  first .  These 
conditions  are  :  First,  that  it  shall  have  made  the  provision  for 
the  education  of  its  children  required  in  Section  Seven  ;  second, 
that  it  shall  have  applied  all  moneys  previously  received  by  it 
under  this  act,  in  accordance  therewith ;  third,  that  it  shall, 
through  its  proper  officer,  for  the  year  ending  the  thirtieth  day 
of  June  last  preceding  such  apportionment,  make  full  report  of 
the  number  of  schools  free  to  all  the  children  thereof,  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  employed,  the  number  of  school  buildings  owned, 
and  the  number  rented,  the  total  number  of  children  taught  dur- 
ing the  year,  the  actual  daily  attendance,  and  the  number  of 
months  of  the  year  during  which  schools  shall  have  been  main- 
tained in  each  of  the  several  districts  or  divisions  of  the  state, 
and  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  legislature  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  system  of  free  schools. 

Under  the  Tenth  Section,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  is 
required,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  September  in  each  year, 
to  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  to  what  states,  ter- 
ritories, etc.,  are  entitled  to  receive  their  respective  shares  of1 
the  apportionment  and  the  amount  thereof  under  this  act,  when 
they  shall  thereupon  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same.    In  case 
the  Commissioner  shall  withhold  a  certificate  from  either,  its 
share  of  the  apportionment  is  to  be  retained  in  the  Treasury  until 
the  close  of  the  next  ensuing  session  of  Congress,  in  order  that 
it  may,  if  it  choose,  appeal  to  Congress  from  the  decision  of  the 
Commissioner.    If  Congress  shall  fail  to  direct  the  payment  of 
such  share,  the  amount  is  to  be  added  to  the  permanent  educa- 
tional fund.    The  Eleventh  Section  provides  for  the  apportion- 
ment, by  the  state  superintendents,  of  the  amounts  received  from 
year  to  year,  and  specifies  that  these  amounts  shall  be  solely  ap- 
plied to  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages.    The  Twelfth  Section  re- 
quires that  the  amounts  apportioned  under  the  act  shall  be  paid 
upon  the  warrant  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  counter- 
signed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  cut  of  the  national  Treas- 
ury, to  such  officer  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  laws  of  the  state, 
territory,  or  District,  to  receive,  account  for,  and  pay  over  the 
same  to  the  several  school  districts  entitled  thereto  under  the 
apportionment.    It  also  requires  such  officer  to  make  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  on  or  before  the  thirtieth  day  of 
June  in  each  year,  a  detailed  statement  of  the  payments  made 
and  the  balance  remaining  in  his  hands. 

Section  Thirteen  specifies  the  penalties  incurred  by  any  state 
or  territory  which  shall  misapply,  or  allow  to  be  misapplied,  the 
funds,  or  any  part  thereof,  received  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  or  which  shall  fail  to  comply  with  its  conditions  in  any  man- 
ner or  form  whatever.  It  also  provides  that  Congress  may  mod- 
ify or  add  to  these  conditions  as  it  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
better  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  the  act.  The  Four- 
teenth and  last  section  provides  that  nothing  in  the  act  shall  be 
so  construed  as  to  affect  in  any  manner  the  existing  laws  and 
regulations  respecting  the  adjustment  of  states  upon  their  ad- 
mission into  the  Union,  of  five  per  cent  of  the  sales  of  public 
lands  within  their  respective  limits,  or  to  repeal,  impair,  or  sus- 
pend any  law  now  authorizing  the  preemption  of  public  lands 
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for  homesteads,  or  limit  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  public 
domain,  or  interfere  with  granting  bounty  lands  to  soldiers  and 
sailors. 

We  have  thus  given  a  full  synopsis  of  the  provisions  of  what 
we  believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  statesmanlike  and  important 
acts  ever  introduced  into  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
We  must,  for  want  of  space,  forbear  comment  upon  it  until  next 
week.  But  we  trust  that  it  will  engage  the  prompt  and  earnest 
attention  of  every  friend  of  education  in  the  country.  Other 
schemes  have  been  introduced,  some  of  them  seeking  to  divert 
the  lion's  share  of  the  public  patrimony  to  the  support  of  higher 
education.  Senator  Hoar's  bill,  it  will  be  seen,  is,  however,  ex- 
clusively in  the  interests  of  the  masses,  and  looks  directly  toward 
the  better  support  of  teachers.  If  the  teachers  of  the  country 
do  not  at  once  rally  to  its  support,  they  will  deserve  very  little 
sympathy  hereafter  in  their  appeals  for  a  more  just  compensation. 
If  the  people  fail  to  endorse  it,  they  will  have  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint at  the  cost  of  education  or  at  the  incompetency  of  those 
who  are  set  apart  to  the  work  of  teaching  the  schools.  For  if 
they  expect  better  teachers  they  must  provide  for  them  a  better 
compensation.  Brains  and  skill  in  teaching  can  now  be  had 
only  on  the  same  terms  as  in  other  callings. 

THINGS  THAT  ARE  NOT  CAESAR'S. 
^\  WRITER  in  the  43d  number  of  the  Weekly  attempts  to  lay 
l\  "the  serious  opposition  to  high  schools  and  state  colleges," 
which  is  now  visibly  growing  up,  at  the  door  of  teachers  of  other 
institutions  not  under  public  control.  Is  this  fair?  Is  it  can- 
did?   Can  it  possibly  be  well-founded  at  aUJ/ 

He  who  outruns  facts,  or  generalizes  too  broadly  and  rashly 
from  two  or  three  instances,  in  order  to  assail,  unjustly,  a  body 
of  useful  and  honored  educators,  deserves  at  least  to  be  recalled 
to  the  limits  of  justice  and  truth. 

Now  there  is  far  more  complaint  of  high  schools  at  the  East, 
where  they  are  pushed  farther,  and  where  no  state  universities 
exist;  more  complaint  of  state  colleges  for  which  the  people  are 
taxed,  of  course,  at  the  West,  where  these  exist.  The  only  not- 
able Western  attack  on  high  schools  was  that  of  the  St.  Louis 
laborers,  which  certainly  no  more  came  from  the  "denomina- 
tional colleges" — even  of  Missouri, — than  the  public  disturb- 
ances of  laborers  and  communists.  Those  laborers  asserted — I 
know  not  with  how  much  truth — that  "of  300  high  school  pupils 
in  St.  Louis,  but  one  is  the  child  of  a  laborer,  i.  e.,  one-third  of 
one  per  cent,"  while  in  the  district  schools  of  that  city  it  is  said 
that  50  per  cent  are  children  of  laborers.  This  point  was  made, 
as  I  understand  the  reporter  for  your  neighbor,  the  Interior,  to 
show  that  poor  men  are  taxed  for  grades  of  education  above  the 
reach  of  their  children ;  but  it  was  made  by  these  men  them- 
selves, not  by  any  denomination  or  denominational  college,  or 
college-teacher,  past  or  present.  Well  nigh  the  earliest  Eastern 
journal  to  question  the  policy  of  loading  the  high  schools  as  is 
done,  and  thus  of  loading  the  tax-payers,  was  the  N.  Y.  Tribune, 
of  which  it  would  be  something  very  odd  to  say  that  it  ever  was 
anyway  indentified  with  or  influenced  by  such  Colleges.  /The 
writer  in  the  Weekly  seems  to  be  entirely  unaware  how  widely 
complaints  have  started,  not  among  "the  rank  and  file,"  or  "the 
majority  of  any  denomination"  (as  he  concedes),  but  among  the 
mass  of  the  people, — though  there  is  double  reason  why  they 
should  come  from  the  former  source  rather  than  the  latter.  The 
few  gentlemen  whom  he  quotes  are  noticeable  from  their  relations 
to  the  denominations  and  to  their  colleges ;  but  they  are  an  ex- 
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■ceedingly  small  number  compared  with  the  mass  of  objectors 
who  never  learned  the  objections  they  make  as  tax-payers  from 
.them.  If  the  present  "serious  opposition"  had  waited  for  such 
imen  to  make  it,  it  never  would  have  been  what  it  is ;  it  could 
inot. 

Again,  he  intimates  that  "men  interested  in  denominational 
schools"  are  not  only  the  mass  of  the  objectors  (which  is  impos- 
sible), and  the  leaders  (which  is  plainly  not  true);  but  that  they 
began  the  opposition  to  high  schools  and  state  colleges  in  point 
■of  time.  The  memories  of  many  of  us  testify  that  this  also  is 
mot  true.  Indeed,  in  the  first  number  of  the  Weekly,  Prof.  Ol- 
ney, of  Michigan  University,  felt  called  upon  to  rebuke  the  hos- 
tile bearing  of  University  teachers  toward  colleges.  It  was  fit- 
ting and  deserved.  But  that  offensive  conduct  began  long  be- 
fore college  men  had  challenged  the  growing  university  policy 
and  the  various  additions  to  it ;  and  no  such  rebuke  could  have 
ibegn  framed  for  them  ;  for  there  is  no  such  bearing  toward  uni- 
versities to  this  day  among  college  men.  Indeed,  to  them  the 
niniversities  have  been  largely  indebted  from  the  first  in  every 
:state  where  they  have  been  established,  although  started  later 
than  the  colleges,  and  in  competition  with  them.  Their  coope- 
ration has  only  slackened  as  the  spirit  censured  by  Prof.  Olney 
has  displayed  itself ;  as  the  tone  of  university  opposition  to  col- 
leges has  grown  more  open  and  offensive  ;  as  the  demand  has 
been  made  that  the  state  should  monopolize  the  higher  educa- 
tion ;  as  the  theory  has  been  put  forward  that  our  first  colleges 
were  state  institutions  ;  as  taxation  has  been  g'reatly  increased, 
^compelling  the  colleges  to  help  support  the  universities,  and  as 
the  working  of  the  high  school  system  by  university  men  has 
been  made  more  inimical  to  the  colleges  in  respect  to  supply  of 
students.  Even  after  what  a  few  college  men  and  former  college 
presidents  have  been  provoked  to  say  by  being  thus  crowded  to 
the  wall,  it  will  not  do  to  assert  generally  that  "men  interested  in 
denominational  schools  have  provoked  such  a  fight."  It  was  "be- 
gun by  (some)  public  school  men"  long  ago,  long  before  high 
schools  and  state  colleges  were  questioned  as  now. 

The  writer  intimates  that  the  opposition  now  rising  results 
largely  "from  self-interest" — on  the  other  side.  A  very  unfor- 
tunate insinuation  in  point  of  logic  and  fact.  For  the  tempta- 
tion to  self-interest  exists  where  salaries  depend  on  the  taxation 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  on  the  other  side,  and  more  of  it.  The 
salaries  are  always  larger.  Nor  is  it  even  possible  to  obtain  money 
bestowed  by  Christian  benevolence  upon  colleges  for  such  lavish 
use  as  is  possible  in  state  institutions.  This  we  all  know  well/ 
If  the  writer  here  referred  to  is  himself  connected  with  one,  it 
is  hardly  au  fait  for  him  to  intimate  that  the  temptation  is  all 
on  the  other  side — though  this  cheap  suggestion  has  been  heard 
before  from  men  whose  salaries  come  from  the  taxes  of  their  fel- 
low citizens,  in  part  from  the  taxes  of  those  whom  they  would 
stigmatize  !  Equally  unfortunate  is  his  easy  prediction  as  to  the 
outcome  of  this  contention,  the  burden  of  which  is  thus  sought 
to  be  transferred.  For  in  a,  popular  government  no  man  who 
stands  on  a  foundation  laid  in  the  taxation  of  the  people  can 
boldly  affirm  its  perpetuity,  especially  if  such  a  tone  is  assumed 
toward  those  who  are  not  communists,  but  legitimate  inquirers 
as  to  the  policy  of  taxation. 

The  spirit  of  Prof.  Olney  is  far  better ;  his  words  far  wiser. 
Render  not  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  not  Caesar^s^  , 

Geo.  F.  Magoun^j 

P.  S. — Let  me  thank  you  for  your  editorial  in  the  same  num- 
ber on  the  true  common  school  policy— "a  few  essential,  funda- 


mental things,  w<f//done."  You  make  friends  most  surely  for  our 
noble  common  schools  when  you  point  out  how  they  can  most 
effectually  do  their  own  work,  and  best  subserve  the  union  of  la- 
bor and  education.  And  this  is  the  only  way  to  forestall  the  as- 
saults of  laboring  men  who  are  either  communists  or  misled 
by  communists.  Let  me  also  thank  Mr.  Reynolds  for  maintain- 
ing that  ''all  examinations  for  admission  to  our  colleges  should 
be  made  by  the  faculties  of  the  colleges,  for  thereby  they,  in  a 
measure,  supervise  the  work  of  the  preparatory  schools."  Ad- 
missions without  examination,  save  as  "the  teachers  of  the  can- 
didates examine  upon  their  own  instruction,"  would  prevent  the 
elevation  of  the  college  standards,  and,  indeed,  degrade  scholar- 
ship of  necessity.  And  the  colleges  that  require  their  own  ex- 
aminations will  always  do  more  and  better  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion than  those  which  for  another  end — drawing  greater  num- 
bers— allow  other  examinations  instead. 

NOTES  ON  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  LONDON.— II. 
Prof.  J.  H.  Hoose,  Prin.  State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

SCHOOL  HOURS. 

THE  hours  of  school  are: — From  9  A.  M.  to  noon;  from  2  p.  m.  to  4:30 
p.  M.  Infant  schools  close  at  4  p.  M.  if  the  children  are  under  seven 
years  of  age.  The  doors  must  be  opened  in  all  the  schools  by  8:45  A.  M., 
and  by  1:45  p.  m.,  and  at  least  one  teacher  must  be  present  in  charge.  The 
door  nf  the  school-room  is  closed  at  9  A.  M.,  the  roll  called,  and  prayer  offered. 
Immediately  after  prayers  the  doors  are  re-opened,  the  pupils,  if  any  there, 
allowed  to  enter,  and  the  doors  again  closed.  From  this  time  up  to  9:40  A.  M. 
the  religious  instruction  is  given.  At  9:40  the  doors  are  again  opened  and 
the  roll  finally  taken.  The  pupils  assembling  during  the  time  when  religious 
instruction  is  being  given  are  taken  into  some  room  and  there  receive  some 
kind  of  instruction.  All  the  teachers  are  required  to  be  in  their  places  at 
least  10  minutes  before  the  opening  of  each  session.  The  actual  instiuction 
in  secular  subjects  must  occupy  at  least  two  consecutive  hours  in  each  of  the 
daily  sessions,  except  in  the  infant  schools,  where,  in  a  part  of  the  year,  the 
time  is  limited  to  one  and  a  half  hours. 

The  playgrounds  are  open  to  the  children  until  8  P.  M.  in  May,  June,  July^ 
August;  and  until  7  p.  M.  in  April  and  September.  The  school-keeper,  or 
janitor,  cares  for  the  playground,  and  is  responsible  therefor. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  head  teachers  must  insist  upon  the  regular  and  punctual  attendance  of 
assistant  teachers,  pupil  teachers,  and  candidates  ;  and  they  will  be  expected 
to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  by  their  own  personal  influence,  the  regular  and 
punctual  attendance  of  the  children  on  the  rolls.  Reports  of  absences  are 
made  weekly  to  the  visitor,  who  is  the  officer  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
absence — he  also  visits  the  schools  often,  sometimes  daily,  to  learn  of  the 
absentees.  In  case  of  persistent  absence  the  visitor  reports  the  cases  to  the 
Divisional  Committee,  which  enters  the  case  as  a  civil  offense  in  the  courts. 

The  Board  holds  head  teachers,  both  masters  and  mistresses,  responsible  for 
the  regular  and  punctual  attendance  of  pupils.  The  masters  are  authorized 
to  delegate  one,  two,  or  more,  boys,  and  the  mistresses  of  the  girls'  and  infant 
schools  the  same  number  of  girls,  or  boys  of  the  girls'  and  boys'  schools  re- 
spectively, who  have  at  least  passed  the  third  grade,  or  year  of  school,  to.  visit 
absentees  in  all  departments.  For  this  service  the  girls  and  boys  are  to  be 
paid  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty-five  cents  per  week.  The  cost  for  this  pur- 
pose must  be  kept  within  seventy-five  cents  a  week  in  a  department  with  an 
average  attendance  under  200.  The  rolls  are  examined  at  the  close  of  every 
week,  and  every  child  that  has  been  absent  for  a  fortnight  is  to  be  removed 
from  the  lists.  The  regulations  provide  for  cases  of  illness  and  reasonable 
excuses  for  absence. 

HOLIDAYS. 

The  holidays  are :  Christmas,  two  weeks ;  at  Easter,  from  Good  Friday  to 
the  Saturday  in  the  following  week,  both  days  inclusive;  at  Whitsuntide, 
one  week  ;  in  the  summer,  three  weeks,  the  time  being  so  arranged  as  to 
include  the  first  week  in  August ;  after  each  annual  government  examination, 
a  half-holiday  may  be  allowed.  A  Divisional  member  may  grant  an  occasion- 
al holiday  to  a  school  under  his  jurisdiction. 

REGISTRATION. 

The  school  is  regarded  as  full  when  the  registration  shows  an  excess  of  15 
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per  cent  over  the  accommodation  in  boys',  girls',  and  mixed  schools  ;  and  of 
20  per  cent  in  infant  schools.  The  accommodation  is  estimated  on  the  basis  of 
one  pupil  for  9  square  feet  of  flooring  in  all  the  schools,  except  that  for  infants, 
where  the  basis  is  8. 

TIME-TABLE. 

Each  school  must  have  a  time-table,  a  programme  of  daily  exercises,  con- 
spicuously affixed.  Each  Department  must  have  a  distance  time-table,  and  a 
copy  of  it  must  be  left  with  the  Board.  Notification  of  alterations  must  be 
given  the  Board. 

BOOKS,  APPARATUS,  LIBRARIES. 

Books  for  the  pupils,  and  all  necessary  apparatus,  are  supplied  free  of 
charge  by  the  Board,  from  the  Board  Store,  upon  requisition  to  the  board  inspector 
by  the  head  teacher,  under  well  regulated  limitations.  Every  precaution  is  taken 
to  insure  rigid  economy,  and  to  make  available  all  the  waste  papers  and  worn- 
out  books  by  gathering  and  selling  them.  The  Board  does  not  provide  text- 
books for  the  use  of  teachers,  but  each  permanently  established  school  may  be 
supplied  with  an  approved  list  of  reference  books,  the  total  cost  of  which 
must  not  exceed  $25.  Lending  libraries  are  encouraged  as  voluntary  efforts, 
with  the  view  of  rewarding  pupils  for  good  conduct  and  regular  attendance. 

Rigid  economy  is  enforced,  in  the  matter  of  fuel  and  lights,  by  well  digested 
regulations. 

SUBJECTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

In  the  infant  schools  instruction  must  be  given  in  : — The  Bible  and  in  the 
principles  of  morality,  in  accordance  with  the  special  observance  that  neither 
in  letter  nor  in  spirit  shall  the  children  be  attached  to  any  particular  denom- 
ination; in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic;  in  simple  object  lessons,  with  such 
exercise  of  hands  and  eyes  as  is  given  in  kindergartens ;  in  singing  and 
physical  exercises  ;  and,  to  the  girls,  in  sewing. 

In  the  Junior  and  Senior  schools  these  subjects  are  essential : — The  Bible 
and  religious  instruction,  in  matter  and  manner  as  ordered  by  the  School 
Board ;  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  ;  English  grammar  and  composition ; 
principles  of  book-keeping,  in  Senior  schools;  mensuration  in  Senior  boy's 
schools;  in  systematically  arranged  object-lessons,  including  in  the  six  school 
years  a  course  of  elementary  instruction  in  physical  science,  and  serving  as 
an  introduction  to  the  science  examinations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment ;  history  of  England ;  elementary  geography ;  elementary  social  econ- 
omy; elementary  drawing;  music  and  drill;  needle-work  and  cutting -out  for 
girls. 

The  following  are  discretionary  :  domestic  economy  ;  algebra;  geometry 
These  discretionary  subjects  are  not  to  interfere  with  the  essential  ones. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  that  established  by  the  Education  Department 
and  embraces  six  years,  called  six  standards,  or  grades. 

One  or  more  of  the  lady  teachers  in  every  girls'  school  must  be  competent 
to  teach  cookery. 

The  drawing  course  includes  freehand,  memory,  perspective,  geometrical 
and  model  drawing,  and  every  department  of  a  school  must  have  a  teacher 
who  is  capable  of  teaching  it. 

The  course  in  music  includes  careful  instruction  in  reading  and  singing  by 
note. 

The  boys  are  drilled  in  companies,  to  file,  to  face  about,  in  slow  and  quick 
time  movements,  to  form  in  squares,  etc.  The  girls  have  lighter  drill  and 
calisthenics. 

The  course  in  the  sewing  for  girls  includes  six  years  of  graded  work,  be- 
ginning with  threading  needles,  and  hemming,  then  seaming,  felling,  stitch- 
ing, buttonholing,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  to  patching  fine  linen,  cutting  out  plain  gar- 
ments, and  knitting  socks  and  long  ribbed  stockings. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  requirements  in  Bible  instruction,  in  the 
first  year  of  the  course,  as  submitted  by  the  Board,  November  22,  1876. 

The  children  must  commit  to  memory  the  following  : — Exodus,  xx.,  verse 
1-17;  Matt,  v.,  verse  1-12;  Matt,  vi.,  verse  9-13  ;  Psalms  i.  They  must  also 
study  the  life  of  Adam,  and  the  first  seven  chapters  of  Matthew. 

The  course  extends  over  six  years,  and  the  work  is  both  to  memorize  and 
to  study  texts.  All  Bible  and  religious  instruction  is  thus  necessary,  and  is 
thus  directed  by  the  Board. 

REWARD  CARDS. 

The  Board  has  ordered  that  there  shall  be  such  cards  which  shall  be  given 
at  the  end  of  the  quarter  for  regular  and  punctual  attendance;— that  two  such 
cards  shall  entitle  the  pupil  to  a  book  of  the  value  of  twenty-five  cents,  fifty, 
or  seventy-five  cents,  according  to  the  grade  of  the  pupil — the  infants  to  have 
a  book  costing  only  thirteen  cents. 

Certificates  are  given  the  pupils,  showing  their  proficiency  in  their  studies. 


CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT. 

All  occurrences  of  corporal  punishment  must  be  formally  recorded  in  a  book 
kept  for  that  purpose.  This  punishment  must  never  be  inflicted  by  any  teach- 
ers except  the  head  teachers,  and  they  are  bound  to  exercise  the  utmost  cau- 
tion so  as  never  to  strike  a  child  on  any  part  of  the  head  with  anything  what- 
soever. Corporal  punishment  must  not  be  inflicted  during  school  hours,  but  at 
some  time  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  Head  teachers  may  inflict  immediate 
punishment  in  exceptional  cases,  but  full  reasons  therefor  must  be  entered  in 
the  recording  book. 

SCHOOL-KEEPERS. 

The  school-keepers  are  required  to  assume  entire  charge  of  the  buildings 
and  grounds,  being  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  rooms,  when  the 
teachers  are  absent; — they  are  to  wash  thoroughly,  at  least  once  in  three 
weeks,  all  the  floors  of  school-rooms,  class-rooms,  and  all  stair-cases,  and 
the  use  of  water-squirts  is  forbidden  in  cleaning  windows; — they  see  to 
opening  and  closing  the  doors  at  roll-calls; — they  are  under  precise  instruc- 
tions to  be  strict  in  their  economy  in  all  matters,  and  they  are  to  be  watchful 
for  the  best  care  and  interests  of  the  school  and  the  Board. 


A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION. 

From  the  Scientific  American. 

IT  HAS  been  said  that  science  is  never  sensational;  that  it  is  intellectual  not 
emotional ;  but  certainly  nothing  that  can  be  conceived  would  be  more 
likely  to  create  the  profoundest  of  sensations,  to  arouse  the  liveliest  of  human 
emotions,  than  once  more  to  hear  the  familiar  voices  of  the  dead.  Yet  science 
now  announces  that  this  is  possible,  and  can  be  done.  That  the  voices  of 
those  who  departed  before  the  invention  of  the  wonderful  apparatus  de- 
scribed in  the  letter  given  below  are  forever  stilled  is  too  obvious  a  truth  ;  but 
whoever  has  spoken  or  whoever  may  speak  into  the  mouthpiece  of  the  phono" 
graph,  and  whose  words  are  recorded  by  it,  has  the  assurance  that  his  speech 
may  be  reproduced  audibly  in  his  own  tones  long  after  he  himself  has  turned 
to  dust.  The  possibility  is  simply  startling.  A  strip  of  indented  paper  trav- 
els through  a  little  machine,  the  sounds  of  the  latter  are  magnified,  and  our 
great  grand-children  or  posterity  centuries  hence  hear  us  as  plainly  as  if  we 
were  present.    Speech  has  become,  as  it  were,  immortal. 

The  possibilities  of  the  future  are  not  much  more  wonderful  than  those  of 
the  present.  The  orator  in  Boston  speaks,  the  indented  strip  of  paper  is  the 
tangible  result ;  but  this  travels  under  a  second  machine  which  may  connect 
with  the  telephone.  Not  only  is  the  speaker  heard  now  in  San  Francisco  for 
example,  but  by  passing  the  strip  again  under  the  reproducer  he  may  be  heard 
to-morrow,  or  next  year,  or  next  century.  His  speech  in  the  first  instance  is 
recorded  and  transmitted  simultaneously,  and  indefinite  repitition  is  possible. 

The  new  invention  is  purely  mechanical — no  electricity  is  involved.  It  is 
a  simple  affair  of  vibrating  plates,  thrown  into  vibration  by  the  human  voice. 
It  is  crude  yet,  but  the  principle  has  been  found,  and  modifications  and  im- 
provements are  only  a  matter  of  time.  So  also  are  its  possibilities  other  than 
those  already  noted.  Will  letter  writing  be  a  proceeding  of  the  past  ?  Why 
not,  if  by  simply  talking  into  a  mouth -piece  our  speech  is  recorded  on  pa- 
per, and  our  correspondent  can  by  the  same  paper  hear  us  speak  ?  Are  we  to 
have  a  new  kind  of  books  ?  There  is  no  reason  why  the  orations  of  our  mod- 
ern Ciceros  should  not  be  recorded  and  detachably  bound  so  that  we  can  run 
the  indented  slips  through  the  machine,  and  in  the  quiet  of  our  own  apart- 
ments listen  again,  and  as  often  as  we  will,  to  the  eloquent  words.  Nor  are 
we  restricted  to  spoken  words.  Music  may  be  crystallized  as  well.  Imagine 
an  opera  or  an  oratorio,  sung  by  the  greatest  living  vocalists,  thus  recorded, 
and  capable  of  being  repeated  as  we  desire. 

The  invention,  the  credit  of  which  is  due  to  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison,  should 
not  be  confounded  with  one  referred  to  in  a  previous  number,  and  mentioned 
in  our  correspondent's  letter. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Scientific  American  : 

In  your  journal  of  November  3,  page  273,  you  made  the  announcement  that 
Dr.  Rosapelly  and  Professor  Marey  have  succeeded  in  graphically  recording 
the  movements  of  the  lips,  of  the  vail  of  the  palate,  and  the  vibrations  of  the 
larynx,  and  you  prophesy  that  this,  among  other  important  results,  may  lead 
possibly  to  the  application  of  electricity  for  the  purpose  of  tiansferring  these 
records  to  distant  points  by  wire. 

Was  this  prophecy  an  intuition  ?  Not  only  has  it  been  fulfilled  to  the  let- 
ter, but  still  more  marvelous  results  achieved  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Edison,  the  re- 
nowned electrician  of  New  Jeisey,  who  has  kindly  permitted  me  to  make 
public  not  only  the  fact,  but  the  modus  operandi.  Mr.  Edison  in  the  course 
of  a  series  of  extended  experiments  in  the  production  of  his  speaking  tele- 
phone, lately  perfected,  conceived  the  highly  bold  and  original  idea  of  record- 
ing the  human  voice  upon  a  strip  of  paper,  from  which  at  any  subsequent  time 
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it  might  be  automatically  re-delivered  with  all  the  vocal  characteristics  of  the 
original  speaker  accurately  reproduced.  A  speech  delivered  into  the  m  >uth- 
piece  of  this  apparatus  may  fifty  years  hence — long  after  the  original  speaker 
is  dead — be  reproduced  audibly  to  an  audience  with  sufficient  fidelity  to  make 
the  voice  easily  recognizable  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  original.  As 
yet  One  apparatus:  as  crude,  but  is  characterized  by  that  wonderful  simplicity 


which  seems  to  be  a  trait  of  all  great  inventions  or  discovery.  The  above  il- 
lustration, although  not  the  actual  design  of  the  apparatus  as  used  by  Mr.  Edi- 
son, will  better  serve  to  illustrate  and  make  clear  the  principle  upon  which  he 

■is  operating. 

A  is  a  speaking  tube  provided  with  a  mouth-piece,  C ;  X  is  a  metallic  dia- 
phragm which  responds  powerfully  to  the  vibrations  of  the  voice.  In  the 
center  of  the  diaphragm  is  secured  a  small  chisel-shaped  point.  D  is  a  drum 
irevolved  by  clockwork,  and  serving  to  carry  forward  a  continuous  fillet  of  pa- 
per, having  throughout  its  length  and  exactly  in  the  center  a  raised  V-shaped 
'boss,  such  as  would  be  made  by  passing  a  fillet  of  paper  through  a  Morse  reg- 
ister with  the  lever  constantly  depressed.  The  chisel  point  attached  to  the 
diaphragm  re-ts  upon  the  sharp  edge  of  the  raised  boss.  If  now  the  paper 
'be  drawn  rapidly  along,  all  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm  will  be  recorded 
iby  the  indentation  of  the  chisel  point  into  the  delicate  boss — it,  having  no 
support  underneath,  is  very  easily  indented  ;  to  do  this,  little  or  no  power  is 
required  to  operate  the  chisel.  The  tones  of  small  amplitude  will  be  recorded 
iby  slight  indentations,  and  those  of  full  amplitude  by  deep  ones.  This  fillet 
of  paper  thus  receives  a  record  of  the  vocal  vibrations  or  air  waves  from  the 
movement  of  the  diaphragm  ;  and  if  it  can  be  made  to  contribute  the  same 
motion  to  a  second  diaphragm,  we  shall  not  only  see  that  we  have  a  record 
■of  the  words,  but  shall  have  them  re-spoken  ;  and  if  that  second  diaphragm 
be  that  of  the  transmitter  of  a  speaking  telephone,  we  shall  have  the  still 
more  marvelous  performance  of  having  them  respoken  and  transmitted  by 
wire  at  the  same  time  to  a  distant  point. 

The  reproductor  is  very  similar  to  the  indenting  apparatus,  except  that  a  more 
delicate  diaphragm  is  used.  The  reproductor,  B,  has  attached  to  its  diaphragm 
a  thread  which  in  turn  is  attached  to  a  hair  spring,  H,upon  the  end  of  which  is 
.a  V-shaped  point  resting  upon  the  indentations  of  the  boss.  The  passage  of 
the  indented  boss  underneath  this  point  causes  it  to  rise  and  fall  with  precis- 
ion, thus  contributing  to  the  diaphragm  the  motion  of  the  original  one,  and 
thereby  rendering  the  words  again  audible.  Of  course  Mr.  Edison,  at  this 
stage  of  ihe  invention,  finds  some  difficulty  in  reproducing  the  finer  articulations, 
but  he  is  quite  justified  by  results  obtained,  from  his  fir.->t  crude  efforts,  in  his 
predic  ion  that  he  will  have  the  apparatus  in  practical  operation  within  a  year. 
He  has  already  applied  the  principle  of  his  speaking  telephone,  thereby  caus- 
ing an  electro-magnet  to  ope  ate  the  indenting  diaphragm,  and  will  undoubt- 
edly be  able  to  transmit  a  speech,  made  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  from 
Washington  to  New  York,  record  the  same  in  New  York  automatically,  and 
by  means  of  speaking  telephones  re-deliver  it  in  the  editorial  ear  of  every 
newspaper  in  New  York.  In  view  of  the  practical  inventions  already  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Edis  >n,  is  there  any  one  who  is  prepared  to  gainsay  this  pre- 
diction ?  I  for  one  am  satisfied  that  it  will  be  fulfilled,  and  that  too,  at  an 
early  date.  Edward  H.  Johnson,  Electrician. 


The  South. 


THE  Democrats  of  South  Carolina  voted  for  the  common  school  amendment 
to  the  state  constitution  as  a  means  to  influence  the  colored  Republicans  fa- 
vorably. The  amendment  is  referred  to  the  Legislature  for  ratification,  and  it 
is  suggested  by  Democrats  that  the  Legislature  will  not  ratify.  On  this  question 
the  Democrats  are  divided,  one  party  claiming  that  the  amendment  should  be 
repudiated.  A  writer  in  the  Charleston  Journal  of  Commerce  says  :  "  The 
state  is  committed  to  the  system  of  free  common  schools  by  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution,  by  the  expressions  of  the  press  and  from  the  rostrum,  and  by 
the  overwhelming  vote  on  the  7th  of  Nov.  last.  Let  the  Legislature  do  its 
duty  by  confirming  the  will  of  the  people,  and  we  will  escape  the  greatest 
danger  which  threatens  us — the  danger  of  broken  faith  ;  the  danger  of  dishon- 
or and  disgrace."  This  would  indicate  that  the  South  Carolina  Democrats  are 
intriguing  to  break  down  the  free  school  amendment. — Chicago  Inter- Ocean. 

It  is  noted  in  relation  to  some  of  the  Southern  colored  schools,  that  the  work 
of  educating  the  negro  is  sometimes  a  failure  because  the  black  parents  will 
not  submit  to  restraint.  They  won't  allow  their  children  to  be  punished  in 
school  or  undergo  anything  that  savors  of  coercion ;  they  seem  to  think  that 
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discipline  means  servitude,  and  are  apt  to  look  upon  the  teacher  as  a  "master" 
in  disguise. — N.   Y.  Tribune. 

The  appropriation  for  the  free  or  public  schools  for  colored  children  in  Spar- 
tanburg, S.  C,  was  so  small  for  the  present  year  (1877),  that  it  could  support 
them  for  only  one  month.  The  colored  people  were,  in  consequence,  so 
aroused  on  the  subject  of  education  that  they  resolved  to  have  an  independent 
school  of  their  own.  They  held  .a  meeting  on  the  10th  of  July,  and  issued  an 
address,  stating  their  need,  and  asking  for  aid,  at  the  same  time  declaring  their 
intention  to  help  themselves.  The  committee  worked  earnestly  and  persever- 
ingly.  Funds  were  obtained,  which,  with  aid  from  the  Peabody  Fund,  war- 
ranted them  to  open  the  school  on  the  1st  of  August,  with  a  fair  prospect  of 
being  able  to  continue  it  for  nine  months.  On  the  19th  of  August,  an  enthu- 
siastic mass-metting  of  white  and  colored  citizens  was  held  at  Spartanburg  in 
the  interest  of  this  movement.  The  following  account  of  it  was  publisshed 
in  one  of  their  newspapers  : 

Colored  School  Convention. 
•  "  An  earnest  effort  is  being  made  by  our  colored  people  at  this  point  to  es- 
tablish a  regular  graded  school,  as  announced  by  a  circular  published  a  few 
weeks  ago,  bearing  the  sigantures  of  the  trustees  of  the  public  school,  and  a 
colored  committee,  appointed  to  look  after  the  matter.  As  the  state  school 
fund  is  not  sufficient  to  support  the  schools  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  the 
object  of  the  committee  to  endeaver  to  secure  assistance  from  the  Peabody  fund, 
which,  supplemented  by  private  subscriptions,  and  what  the  colored  people  them- 
selves can  raise,  it  is  hoped  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  school  open  for  nine 
monthsof  the  year. 

"Two  young  colored  teachers,  named  Lewis  and  Dart — one  a  graduate  of 
the  North  Carolina  Dibble  University,  and  the  other  a  member  of  the  Georgia 
State  Institution  for  colored  students, — are  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  rais- 
ing and  providing  funds  for  the  school,  and  called  a  meeting  in  its  interest, 
which  was  held  at  the  Court  House  on  Saturday  last. 

"The  meeting  was  called  to  order,  and  Col.  Farrow  was  called  to  the  chair, 
and  J.  L.  Dart  requested  to  act  as  secretary.  Capt.  H.  S.  Thompson,  State 
Superintendent  of  Education,  was  present,  and  addressed  the  meeting  at 
length,  on  the  subject  of  Education,  its  importance  and  advantages,  assuring 
the  colored  people  that  the  pledges  made  by  Governor  Hampton  during  the 
campaign,  in  behalf  of  our  people,  should  be  faithfully  carried  out  as  far  as 
the  state  was  able,  but  endeavoring  to  impress  them  with  the  importance  of 
going  to  work  themselves. 

"  President  Carlisle,  of  Wofford  College,  made  a  few  remarks,  stating  that 
Spartanburg  had  a  right  to  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  first  effort  to  establish 
an  institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  was  made  by  a  Spartan- 
burg man  ;  the  first  donation  to  found  a  college  in  this  state  was  made  by  a 
Spartanburg  man  ;  the  first  effort  to  establish  a  Female  College  of  high  grade 
was  made  in  Spartanburg,  and  that  this  was  the  first  convention  of  the  kind 
held  in  the  educational  interest  of  the  colored  people  and  addressed  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Education.  After  asking  many  pertinent  questions  con- 
cerning the  school,  its  objects  and  intentions,  the  character  and  fitness  of  the 
teachers  selected,  etc.,  he  expressed  a  favorable  opinion  of  their  capacity,  and 
a  willingness  to  aid  and  assist  them. 

"  Mr.  S.  Bobo  then  came  forward  and  gave  the  colored  people  a  good  old- 
fashioned  talk  about  their  duties  and  responsibilities  as  citizens,  showing  a 
kindly  feeling  toward  and  a  willingness  to  contribute  to  the  furtherance  of 
the  object  in  view. 

"  Lewis  and  Dart — who  are  respectable,  intelligent  young  men— both  made 
clear,  pointed  speeches,  showing  a  proper  appreciation  and  conception  of  the 
duties  before  them,  and  making  a  pleasant  impression  on  those  in  attendance. 

"At  the  suggestion  of  President  Carlisle,  a  subscription  list  was  started,  which 
will  be  presented  to  all  citizens  of  the  town,  and  it  is  hoped  will  help  largely 
toward  making  the  school  a  success. 

"After  a  few  remarks  by  the  chairman  and  others,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

"  Now  that  the  government  of  the  state  is  in  the  hands  of  the  white  people, 
and  the  colored  people  dependent  upon  them  for  all  educational  advantages 
(being  poor  and  unable  to  help  themselves  to  any  great  degree),  we  hope  that 
a  liberal  policy  will  prevail.  The  colored  man  is  dependent  upon  the  white 
for  education,  moral  and  mental,— in  short,  for  civilization,  and  we  hope  it 
will  not  be  denied  him." — Southern  Workman. 


STATE  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

ONE  or  more  representatives  of  the  Weekly  will  be  present  at  the  fol- 
lowing meetings  of  state  associations,  and  any  subscribers  who  may 
wish  to  renew  their  subscriptions  may  do  so  through  them. 
Indiana — -Indianapolis,  Dec.  24. 
Wisconsin — Madison,  Dec.  26. 
Illinois — Springfield,  Dec.  26. 
Iowa — Cedar  Rapids,  Dec.  26.  10  A.  M. 
Michigan — East  Saginaw,  Dec.  27. 
Massachusetts — Boston,  Dec  27. 

Ohio — (N.  W.  O.  Teachers' Association.)    Ottawa,  Dec.  27,  28. 


— Our  readers  who  may  want  to  learn  about  the  far  West  are  referred  to 
the  advertisement  cf  the  Kansas  Farmer,  an  old  established  and  popular 
journal  in  the  West.   It  is  published  at  the  Capitol  of  the  state. j 
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Notes. 

GENERAL. — It  has  been  announced  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
that  a  variety  of  the  tea  plant  is  capable  of  extended  culture  in  the  middle 
latitudes  of  the  United  States.  More  than  900  reports  are  sent  to  the  head- 
office  of  the  Signal  Service  Bureau  every  day,  and  are  there  promptly  digested 
and  sent  out  for  publication.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Rome  has  de- 
cided by  a  large  majority  against  capital  punishment.  The  N.  Y.  Tribune 

offered  a  prize  to  the  one  who  would  secure  the  largest  number  of  words  from 
the  letters  of  any  monosyllable;  H.  E.  Whitney,  Monticello,  N.  Y.,  secured 
1,91 1  words  from  the  word  "constrained,"  and  T.  B.  Lovell,  of  Attica,  N.  Y., 
obtained,  1,912  words  from  "Transpierced."  E.  F.  Smith,  of  Smyrna,  N.  Y., 
made  1,447  words  from  "Slraightness,"  and  another  correspondent  succeeded 

in  getting  1,437  from  the  same  word.  The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Illinois 

Social  Science  Association  met  November  16,  at  Evanston,  at  the  residence 
of  the  President,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Boynton  Harbert.    A  large  number  of  ladies 
were  in  attendance.    A  report  was  submitted  by  Mrs.  Celia  P.  Wooley,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Department  work  and  the  formation  of  a  bureau  of 
correspondence,  which  was  adopted.    The  report  contained  the  following 
with  regard  to  the  Department  of  Education  :  "The  Department  of  Education 
shall  be  represented  by  the  following  subdivisions  :    Home  study,  literature,  ' 
higher  education   of  women,  public  schools,  kindergarten,  and  instruction 
c if  young  children.    The  Committee  on  Home  Study  shall  be  Chairman  of 
this  department.    It  will  be  her  duty  to  arrange  courses  of  reading  and  plans 
of  work,  and  aid  with  directions  and  advice  such  women  as  desire  to  pursue 
thorough  courses  of  reading  and  study  at  home.  The  Committee  on  Literature 
shall  have  charge  of  all  correspondence  relating  to  the  general  culture  of  wo- 
men, the  formation  of  clubs,  library  societies,  etc.,  throughout  the  state,  and,  so 
far  as  practicable,  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  toward  those  women  who  desire 
to  engage  in  literary  occupations.    The  remaining  committees  in  this  depart- 
ment shall  have  charge  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  various  educational  systems 
which  obtain— both  public  and  private.  "All  questions  relating  to  the  position 
of  women  as  educators  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  committee.  Mrs.  Jennie  F. 
Willing,  of  Chicago,  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Home  Study,  and 
Miss  Mary  Allen  West,  the  efficient  superintendent  of  schools  of  Knox  county, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  public  schools.   This  association  is  of  recent  or- 
ganization, and  is  proceeding  very  deliberately  and  wisely  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  great  work  in  the  years  to  come.  Mrs.  Harbert,  the  President,  is  edi- 
tor of  "Woman's  Kingdom,"  in  the  Inter  Ocean,  a  department  always  full  of 
wholesome  reading  for  young  women.    Miss  West,  who  is  quite  prominently 
identified  with  the  work  of  the  association,  is  editor  of  an  educational  de- 
partment in  the  Galesburg  Republican-Register,  which  she  conducts  with 
marked  ability.  The  Paris  Exposition  Bill  has  passed  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

Literary. — The  publishers  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  have  signalized  the 
completion  of  his  seventieth  year  by  issuing  a  fine  life-size  likeness  of  the 
Quaker  poet,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  which  has  received  the  commendation 
of  many  of  Mr.  Whittier's  friends.  The  portrait  is  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  J. 
E.  Baker.  The  dimensions  of  the  picture  are  24x30.  It  is  offered  only  to 
subscribers  and  purchasers  of  the  Atlanttc  Monthly,  who  can  obtain  the  por- 
trait, with  the  magazine  for  1878,  by  remitting  #5.00  to  the  publishers.  The 
subscription  price  of  the  Atlantic  alone  is  $4.00.  The  portrait  will  be  sent 
by  mail,  carefully  rolled,  so  as  to  avoid  all  danger  of  injury,  and  will  be  for- 
warded to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  price  and  subscription  by  the  publish- 
ers. Readers  of  the  Atlantic  who  buy  the  magazine  regularly  of  their  news- 
dealer can  obtain  the  portrait  through  him  for  $  1. 00.    Published  by  H.  O. 

Houghton  &  Co.,  Boston;  Hurd  &  Houghton,  New  York.  Pretty  Little 

Blue-Eyed  Stranger  is  the  name  of  a  very  pretty  new  song  and  chorus, 

by  Bobby  Newcomb ;  published  by  F.  W.  Helmick,  Cincinnati,  35  cents.  

An  important  announcement  is  made  by  Messrs.  Sheldon  &  Co.  to  the  effect 
that  they  will  soon  bring  out  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Wayland's  Elements  of  Po- 
litical Economy,  edited  by  Prest.  A.  L.  Chapin,  of  Beloit  College.  Prest. 
Chapin  has  long  taught  this  branch  of  science,  and  had  charge  of  that  sub- 
ject as  one  of  the  associate  editors  of  Johnson's  Cyclopredia.  The  revised 
work  will  undoubtedly  meet  with  a  flattering  reception.  The  same  publish- 
ers have  just  issued  "The  Science  of  Rhetoric,  "  by  D.  J.  Hill,  A.  M.,  de- 
signed for  high  schools  and  colleges.  Lippincotf  s  Magazine  for  January  will 

begin  its  twentieth  volume.  As  a  journal  of  popular  literature  Lippincotf  s  is 
one  of  the  best.  It  is  always  handsomely  illustrated,  and  contains  good  serial 
stories.    The  new  volume  will  present  a  story  of  English  life,  illustrated,  and 


a  new  American  story.  A  series  of  illustrated  articles,  embracing  several  on 
Southeastern  Europe,  descriptions  of  old  English  towns,  and  parts  of  Sweden  ; 
sketches  of  life  in  Norway,  by  Olive  Logan,  and  some  account  of  the  Italian 
lakes  are  some  of  the  things  promised;  also  papers  on  French  life  and  man- 
ners, by  Henry  James,  Jr.;  the  Wind  River  Country,  by  Gen.  J.  S.  Brisbin,  U. 
S.  A.;  and  various  short  articles  by  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  Sarah  B.  Wis- 
ter,  Edward  C.  Bruce,  Rev.  Leonard  W.  Bacon  and  others  are  also  announced. 

 The  National  Sunday  School  Teacher,  published  by  Adams,  Blackmer,  & 

Lyon  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago,  is  the  great  giant  among  Sunday  school  monthlies. 
During  the  last  six  months  it  has  been  very  much  improved,  and  any  Sunday- 
school  teacher  who  has  used  it  is  sure  to  secure  it  for  the  coming  year.  The 

subscription  price  is  only  $1.50,  or  #1.25  in  clubs  of  five.  The  American 

Stationer,^.  Y.,  presents  a  "holiday  number"  under  date  of  November  15. 
The  Stationer  is  a  large  and  handsome  weekly,  very  liberally  patronized  by 
advertisers,  and  invaluable  to  the  trade. 


REVIEWS. 

INTRODUCTORY  French  Reader.  By  Dr.  Emil  Otto,  edited  with  notes 
and  vocabulary  by  Edward  S.  Joynes,  Prof,  of  Modern  Languages,  Vander- 
bilt  University.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &Co.). — We  have  carefully  examined 
this  little  work,  and  take  pleasure  in  saying  that,  in  our  opinion,  this  work  is 
much  superior  to  most  of  the  so-called  "  Introductory  Readers."  The  inter- 
linear system,  applied  to  the  selections  of  Section  I,  must  prove  very  helpful 
to  the  student  of  the  language,  as  the  given  translations  are  followed  by  gram- 
matical and  other  notes.  On  the  whole  this  small  work  is  something  more 
than  an  Introductory  Reader,  its  systematic  progressiveness  carrying  the 
learner  through  all  that  is  necessary  to  begin,  with  advantage,  the  reading  of 
the  French  Classics.  We  heartily  commend  this  work  to  educators,  and  feel 
confident  that,  after  careful  examination,  they  will  introduce  it  in  schools 
and  colleges  where  sufficient  time  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  Frerch  lan- 
guage, to  use  a  first  and  second  Reader. 

The  Outlines  of  Modern  Organic  Chemistry.  By  C.  Gilbert  Wheeler,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  (A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New 
York  and  Chicago). — This  little  book,  not  professing  to  be  a  complete  analyti- 
cal manual  for  the  use  of  students  in  the  laboratory,  yet  embraces  the  necessaiy 
details  and  descriptions  for  the  determination  of  most  of  organic  products. 
It  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  inorganic  chemistry  ;  and  then  proceeds,  on  a 
rigid  system  of  classification,  to  define  chemically  and  physically  the  various 
oils,  resins,  alcohols,  ethers,  organic  acids,  and  alkaloids,  that  have  known 
characters  or  chemical  composition.  One  of  its  chief  excellences  is  its  use 
of  the  centigrade  thermometer,  and  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures. 
It  is  beautifully  printed  on  tinted  paper. 

The  Encyclopaedia  Brittanica.  A  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  General 
Literature;  Ninth  Edition ;  American  Reprint.  (Philadelphia:  J.  M.  Stod- 
dart  &  Co.  Chicago  :  Moses  Warren,  General  Agent,  103  Slate  Street). — 
Wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken  or  English  scholarship  respected, 
this  great  work  is  known  and  recognized  as  the  standard  encyclopaedia  of  the 
language,  if  not  of  the  world.  Exhaustive  in  every  subject  it  touches,  it  treats 
of  nearly  every  subject  within  the  range  of  human  investigation  that  is  worthy 
of  study.  It  is  itself  a  comprehensive  library,  and  no  one  who  is  the  possessor 
of  it  can  be  deemed  poorly  equipped  for  scientific  or  literary  research.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  gather  from  the  tomes  of  any  library;  however 
large,  the  vast  variety  and  extent  of  information  upon  almost  every  conceiva- 
ble subject  that  these  ponderous  volumes  afford. 

Six  volumes  of  the  Reprint  are  before  us,  each  containing  between  seven 
and  eight  hundred  pages,  or,  more  exactly,  an  average  of  just  seven  hundred 
and  forty-five  pages.  The  topics  treated  within  these  4,465  pages  extend  only 
to  the  fourth  letter  in  the  alphabetic  arrangement.  Hence,  it  is  evident  that 
comprehensiveness  is  a  leading  characteristic  of  the  work.  Among  the  sub- 
jects discussed  and  illustrated  with  great  thoroughness  of  detail  in  the  first  vol- 
ume we  note  Acoustics,  vEronautics,  ^Esthetics,  Africa,  Agriculture,  Algebra, 
America,  and  Anatomy.  To  the  consideration  of  Agriculture,  1 10  pages  are 
given;  to  Acoustics,  17  pages  ;  /Eronautics,  20  pages  ;  to  Anatomy,  exclusive 
of  the  Digestive,  Respiratory,  Reproductive,  and  Urinary  systems,  about  100 
pages.  In  fact,  many  of  the  subjects  are  so  fully  considered  that  the  discus- 
sions rise  to  the  dignity  of  treatises  and  meet  the  exacting  demands  of  special- 
ists in  the  more  important  departments,  while  at  the  same  time,  the  simplicity 
of  style  adapts  them  to  the  wants  of  all  intelligent  general  readers. 

It  should  be  understood  that  in  this  reprint  the  English  edition  of  the  En- 
cyclopaedia Brittanica  has  been  and  is  to  be  reproduced  in  every  particular.  In 
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addition  to  this  a  supplementary  volume  is  to  be  prepared,  devoted  to  subjects 
of  particular  interest  to  Americans  and  which  may  be  lightly  touched  upon  in 
the  original  edition.  This  supplement  will  be  written  by  specialists  of  equal 
skill,  learning,  and  reputation  with  those  who  have  been  engaged  upon  the 
English  edition,  and  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  make  this  portion  of  the  work 
in  every  respect  equal  to  the  high  standard  of  the  original  edition.  There  are 
to  be  twenty-two  volumes  in  the  series,  containing,  on  the  basis  of  the  first  six. 
no  less  than  16,390  pages  of  closely  printed  matter,  in  clear  type  and  on  excel- 
lent paper,  upon  the  most  important  subjects  that  come  within  the  range  of 
human  thought  and  activity.  The  price  of  the  American  edition  brings  the 
work  within  the  reach  of  a  majority  of  the  reading  public,  and  we  see  no  good 
reason  why  it  should  not  acquire  a  circulation  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
encyclopaedic  literature. 


Correspondence. 


A  LETTER  FROM  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

\\  Je  take  the  liberty  of  publishing  the  following  letter,  as  it  contains  mat- 
YY     ter  of  general  interest. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

I  returu  you  Nos.  40  and  42,  as  you  requested  in  No.  43.  I  sent  to  Sher- 
wood &  Co.  of  your  city  for  Webb's  series  of  Model  Readers,  hoping  to  find 
a  book  suitable  for  my  Indian  children.  I  have  some  pupils  who  do  not  un- 
derstand one  word  of  English.  I  do  not  understand  but  a  word  or  two  of 
Creek.  Will  some  of  your  wise  teachers  tell  me  how  I  should  teach  such 
children  the  English  language.  In  Webb's  Fourth  Reader,  on  page  48,  is 
the  following  sentence,  "After  a  little  while  you  will  see  no  salt  in  it  but  all 
the  water  will  taste  salty."    Is  there  such  an  adjective  as  salty? 

I  cannot  say  the  educational  prospects  of  the  Creek  Nation  are  very  flatter- 
ing. There  are  about  30  common  schools,  but  the  houses  are  poor  and  poor- 
ly furnished.  Some  are  mere  huts,  no  floor  but  the  earth;  puncheon  benches. 
Not  even  a  chair  for  the  teacher.  The  Nation  pays  the  teacher's  salary — $40 
per  month — alone ;  each  community  must  furnish  the  rest.  The  attendance 
is  not  good,  very  irregular.  The  Nation  did  support  three  boarding  schools, 
one  at  Tullahasse,  a  mixed  school  for  80  scholars  ;  Asbury  mission,  boys 
school,  for  80,  and  Muskogee  Female  Institute,  of  which  I  was  Principal,  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Perryman,  Superintendent. 

At  the  last  council,  the  Nation  in  their  wisdom  saw  fit  to  withold  the  ap- 
propriation from  this  school,  and  as  a  result  the  school  closed  the  15th  inst. 
The  trouble  was  in  regard  to  Mr.  Perryman,  who  is  a  full-blood  Creek.  He 
was  a  Presbyterian  Minister  of  the  Southern  church,  but  last  summer  joined 
the  Baptist  church  and  was  immersed. 

I  have  visited  Asbury  Mission  under  the  care  of  the  Methodist  church, 
South.  I  expect  to  visit  Tullahasse  soon.  It  is  under  the  care  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  North.  I  may  remain  in  the  Territory  and  continue  to  teach. 
If  you  would  wish  to  inform  the  readers  of  the  Weekly  in  regard  to  the 
educational  interests  of  this  Territory  and  especially  of  this  Nation,  I  can 
write  you  from  time  to  time.  Yours  Truiy. 

R.  C.  McGee. 

Eufala,  Indian  Territory,  Nov.  22,  1877. 


A  SUGGESTION  AS  TO  "QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

I AM  very  much  pleased  with  your  paper;  it  is  just  such  a  paper  as  teach- 
ers need,  and  I  wish  you  success  in  securing  every  one  in  our  state  as 
standing  subscribers.  It  furnishes  just  such  an  interchange  of  views  and 
information  on  timely  topics  as  will  be  of  almost  infinite  value  to  every  true 
teacher.  The  editorials  are  timely,  spicy,  and  well  chosen.  The  contribu- 
tions are  very  suggestive  and  instructive,  abounding  with  rare  and  valuable 
information.  But  I  have  not  time  to  enumerate  all  of  the  many  points  of  ex- 
cellence. I  must  not,  however,  forget  the  department  of  "Queries  and  An- 
swers" in  which  is  given  an  interchange  of  the  methods  of  disposing  of  those 
intricacies  with  which  we  are  occasionally  perplexed.  But  I  must  say  that 
in  my  estimation  the  space  devoted  to  this  department  is  entirely  too  small,  I 
think  it  should  have  at  least  one  whole  page,  as  the  page  could  not  be  put  to 
better  use.  Let  each  querist  be  required  to  furnish  answers  with  his  queries, 
when  he  can  do  so  to  his  own  satisfaction;  then  publish  all  the  queries  in 
each  issue  until  they  are  answered,  or  if  not  answered,  till  published  three  or 
four  times,  then  publish  the  answer  furnished  with  the  query,  and  also  when 
it  is  answered  by  other  parties  if  the  answers  do  not  agree.  Or  if  not  answered 
within  the  specified  time  and  no  answer  accompanies  it,  let  it  be  published  for 
two  weeks  longer  with  an  index  to  indicate  that  it  has  no  answer.  Then  if 
not  answered,  drop  it. 

Please  publish  the  following  Query,  and  Answer  to  No.  72  : 
Will  some  one  please  give  us  a  rule  for  pronouncing  the  termination  "idts" 
in  zoological  family  names. 

No.  72.  Answer,  10,000  (sqr.  of  base) -4- 200  (sum  of  per.  and  hypo.)  =  50  (dif. 
of  per.  and  hypo.)  and  200 — 50=150,  which-=-2  =  75,  the  perpendicular,  and 
75+50=  I25.  the  hypothenuse.  Will  Omega  please  give  his  solution  of  this, 
and  also  of  No.  71.  Eli  as  M.  Glasgow. 

Olive  Branch,  III.,  Nov.  23,  1877. 


The  suggestion  of  our  correspondent  is  a  good  one,  and  with  the  beginning  of 
Vol.  III.  we  shall  make  some  such  change  as  is  suggested.  This  page  of  Cor- 
respondence, Queries,  and  Answers  has  proven  to  be  not  only  interesting  but 
instructive,  and  we  shall  endeavor  to  give  a  full  page  to  it  next  year.  We 
have  several  queries  on  hand  which  we  reserve  till  the  opening  of  the  next 
volume. — Ed.] 


STATE  UNIVERSITIES  vs.  DENOMINATIONAL  COLLEGES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

THE  account  of  the  discussion  at  Detroit,  copied  by  you  from  the  Advance, 
is  quite  imperfect  in  many  respects.  It  represents  Prest.  Andrews  as 
making  two  speeches,  and  opening  the  discussion  by  supporting  the  report 
made  by  committee  (and  adopted),  whereas,  he  made  but  one  speech,  and 
this  after  Prest.  Bascom,  who  opened  (against  the  report)  as  well  as  intro- 
duced the  whole  subject  by  a  resolution  of  very  different  tenor.  The  order  of 
two  other  speeches  is  reversed — as  the  account  itself  shows.  The  title  of  the 
account  also  reverses  the  attitudes  of  the  two  parties.  The  aggressive  was 
taken  by  the  advocates  of  state  universities;  the  friends  of  the  colleges  in 
which  Congregationalists  are  interested  were  on  the  defensive.  The  resolu- 
tion of  Prest.  Bascom  was  at  attempt  to  remove  theit  own  colleges  from  the 
place  they  have  always  held  in  their  regard ;  and  this  their  friends,  and  the 
Council  with  substantial  unanimity,  resisted.  The  attempt  is  now — as  it  al- 
ways is — to  represent  that  the  friends  of  colleges  opened  an  assault  on  state 
institutions.  Precisely  the  reverse  of  the  truth  !  If  two  or  three  members  of 
the  National  Council  who  happen  to  be  Presbyterians  had  tried  to  get  a  foot- 
hold for  the  Presbyterian  church  policy  at  Detroit,  and  the  Council  had  de- 
clined to  yield,  would  it  have  been  fair  to  call  it  an  attack  of  Congregational- 
ism on  Presbyterianism  ? — "forcing  an  issue"  upon  the  friends  of  the  latter? 
This  matter  is  here  set  right,  because,  although  in  this  case  the  proceedings 
show  that  partisans  of  state  university  education  forced  the  issue  between  these 
and  their  own  colleges  upon  a  highly  respectable  and  educated  denomination, 
the  representation  is  constantly  made  by  such  partisans  that  the  friends  of 
colleges  are  on  the  aggressive  when  they  defend  their  interests. 

A  Member  of  the  Council. 


FOR  THE  COUNTRY  TEACHERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly. 

I HAVE  been  wanting  to  have  a  talk  with  the  country  teachers  for  some 
time,  but  was  waiting  to  hear  more  from  others  first.  I  hope  we  may  hear 
from  "Pearl  Montrose"  often  in  the  future,  for  she  talks  in  a  common  sense 
way.  If  she  has  no  objections  I  would  like  to  shake  hands  with  her  some  time. 

Then  that  "country  school  programme:" — I  wish  I  could  find  a  school 
in  which  I  could  use  it.  I  doubt  whether  there  is  a  country  school  in  the 
United  States  with  only  one  teacher,  and  an  enrollment  of  fifty,  in  which  that 
programme  could  be  used.  If  we  could  see  a  programme  which  is  in  actual 
use  in  a  country  school,  we  would  see  something  very  different.  In  a  school 
of  fifty  we  could  not  reduce  the  classes  to  the  number  represented  in  Mr.  Turn- 
er's programme  in  No.  42. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Supt.  Dinsmore  in  his  sweeping  assertions  against  "mark- 
ing for  scholarship."  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  as  teachers  are  required  to 
do  all  we  can  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  our  schools. 

I  also  believe  that  a  good  system  of  marking  is  advantageous  to  both  pupil 
and  teacher.  I  have  found  that  a  monthly  report  prepared  for  each  pupil  is 
a  great  inducement  to  raise  the  standing  of  those  who  are  naturally  careless 
or  indolent.  I  know  it  makes  us  more  work,  but  when  I  engage  a  school  for 
a  term,  I  consider  my  time  is  at  the  service  of  my  pupils.  Yes,  all  of  it,  if  it 
is  necessary  to  take  it  all  for  school  work. 

I  am  in  favor  of  giving  each  pupil  a  monthly  report,  because  the  parents 
can  see  how  the  pupils  are  progressing.  It  can  be  made  out  upon  a  card 
ready  printed,  and  will  not  take  as  long  as  some  may  imagine.  You  will 
hear  such  exclamations  as  these,  Oh,  see  how  low  I  am  in  arithmetic  !  Next 
month  I  well  raise  that.  Or,  only  eighty-five  in  deportment !  That  will  never 
do  !  I  will  not  whisper  next  month.  I  also  believe  in  monthly  written  ex- 
aminations, and  have  found  them  a  great  aid.  I  did  want  to  talk  about  whis- 
pering also,  which  I  do  not  allow  at  all,  but  1  must  close  or  you  will  not 
give  me  any  space  at  all.    However,  you  will  hear  from  me  again. 

Yours  etc.,  C.  H. 

Davenport,  Ia. 


THE  PRACTICAL  TEACHER. 
To  the  Editor  of  tihe  Weekly. 

THE  copy  of  The  Practical  Teacher  which  you  kindly  sent  me  come 
duly  to  hand.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  matter  and  with  the 
mechanical  execution  thereof.  A  school  journal  is  needed  which  shall  meet 
the  wants  of  the  ordinary  district  school  teacher,  and  if  you  will  make  The 
Practical  Teacher  what  its  name  implies,  it  will  meet  a  want  very  much 
felt.  The  country  teachers  want  to  know  how  to  teach  the  various  branches, 
how  to  govern,  how  especially  to  prevent  whispering,  how  to  awaken  an  in- 
terest in  study,  how  to  teach  the  alphabet,  the  multplication  table,  spelling, 
etc.  ;  how  to  still  noisy  boots  and  noisy  slates,  to  sytematize  the  work  of  the 
school-room  and  make  their  schools  remunerative.  These  teachers  desire  not 
the  abstract,  but  the  concrete,  not  theories,  but  practice.  Let  The  Practical 
Teacher  come  down  to  the  minutiae  and  the  manipulatations  of  regular 
school  work,  and  it  will  be  hailed  as  a  "journal"  really  practical. 

B.  M.  Reynolds. 

New  Lisbon,  Wis.,  Nov.  26,  1877. 
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Kentucky. 


LOUISVILLE  system  of  public  schools  embraces  two  high  schools — one  for 
boys,  the  other  for  girls — five  intermediate,  seventeen  secondary,  seven 
primary,  and  five  colored  schools.  About  eighteen  thousand  pupils  are  en- 
rolled. The  number  of  teachers  is  about  375.  The  most  elegant  and  com- 
modious edifice  is  that  occupied  by  the  girls  of  the  Female  High  School. 
Next  to  that  is  the  Central  Colored  School,  of  which  Mr.  J.  M.  Maxwell  is 
principal.  In  this  building  the  Colored  High  School  will  be  organized.  The 
sum  of  $64,000  has  been  expended,  within  the  last  five  years,  in  the  erection 
of  three  large  and  handsome  buildings  for  colored  schools.  They  are  fur- 
nished in  the  best  manner.  The  schools  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  col- 
ored Board  of  Visitors  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  public 
schools  of  Louisville.  The  colored  people  are  very  proud  of  their  schools 
and  the  best  of  feelings  and  the  pleasantest  relations  exist  between  the  teach- 
ers and  pupils  of  these  and  the  white  schools.  The  colored  teachers  have  an 
educational  association  of  their  own,  but  they  sometimes  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  Louisville  Educational  Association.  Geo.  H.  Tingley,  Jr.,  Esq.,  the 
amiable  and  diligent  superintendent  of  the  Louisville  public  schools,  has  held 
his  office  for  about  thirteen  years.  Last  June  he  was  elected  for  a  term  of 
three  years.  Though  a  bachelor,  he  is  wedded — to  the  schools.  The  pub- 
lic schools  in  Kentucky  are  steadily  gaining  ground  under  the  efficient  labors 
of  State  Superintendent,  Dr.  Henderson.  During  last  summer,  vacation  in- 
stitutes were  held  in  almost  every  county  in  the  state.    District  institutes  have 

also  been  held,  and  are  doing  great  good.  Two  normal  schools  prosper 

under  private  auspices,  one  at  Carlisle  under  Prof. Vance,  editor  of  the  Eclectic 
Teacher,  and  the  other  at  Glasglow  with  Prof.  Mell,  principal.  The  writer  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  delivering  the  annual  address  at  the  last  commencement  of 
this  school,  when  a  class  of  earnest  young  men  and  women  graduated,  impa- 
tient to  enter  upon  the  work  of  teaching.  They  are  all  now  successfully  en: 
gaged  in  puplic  schools.  Some  of  the  best  young  people  in  almost  every 
neighborhood  in  the  state  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  profession  of 
teaching. 


Dakota. 


AN  "OFF"  year  election  has  just  occurred  and  our  list  of  county  superin- 
tendents met  with  some  revision  at  the  hands  of  the  sovereign  people. 
The  county  superintendents  hold  office  with  us  for  two  years,  but  a  few  va- 
cancies were  filled  at  this  election.  The  Black  Hills  counties  seemed  to  poll 
the  largest  number  of  votes  in  these  contests  but,  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  the 
common  school  still  takes  a  low  place  in  those  frontier  neighborhoods,  while 
schools  of  vice  are  numerous,  well  endowed,  and  full  of  pupils.  The  con- 
test in  Yankton  county  was  a  triple  one.  Neither  of  the  political  parties  named 
candidates  pleasing  to  the  voters,  and  A.  W.  Barber,  Independent,  won  by  a 
large  vote,  larger  than  both  his  competitors  together  secured.  The  Press 
and  Dakotajan  said  the  following  of  this  officer,  now  chosen  as  his  own  suc- 
cesssor,  a  few  days  before  the  election  :  "Mr.  A.  W.  Barber  has  been  acting 
as  county  superintendent  for  the  past  year,  having  been  appointed  by  the  com- 
missioners when  Mr.  Ford  removed  from  the  territory.  Mr.  Barber  is  no 
politician,  but  he  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  comptetent  school  superin- 
tendents in  Dakota  or  any  other  country.  He  is  just  the  man  for  this  posi- 
tion, has  done  more  valuable  work  for  our  county  schools  during  his  incum- 
bency of  less  than  one  year,  than  all  the  superintendents  the  county  has  ever 
had  put  together.  His  heart  is  in  his  work  and  he  has  been  truly  indefatiga- 
ble in  promoting  the  educational  interests.  We  are  assured  that  the  school 
officers  of  our  fifty  or  more  school  districts  are  for  Barber  first,  last,  and  always, 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  people,  regardless  of  politics,  nativity,  sec- 


tion, creed,  or  color,  A.  W.  Barber  should  be  continued  in  office."  A  list  of 
Dakota's  county  superintendents,  with  the  number  of  districts  in  each  county, 

shall  appear  in  this  column  in  the  next  issue  wherein  Dakota  has  space.  

Our  energetic  delegate  in  Congress,  Hon.  J.  P.  Kidder,  has  signalized  his 
regard  for  education  by  causing  copies  of  the  fine  map  of  the  United  States, 
published  by  the  Land  Office,  to  be  sent  to  the  more  prominent  schools  of  the 
territory.    Bismark,  Vermillion,  and  Yankton  have  acknowledged  the  favor 

through  the  papers  and  doubtless  others  will  follow.  New  and  improved 

text-books  are  being  rapidly  introduced  into  the  district  schools  through  the 
opening  made  by  the  new  school  law  and  consequently  the  voice  of  the  book 
agent  is  heard  in  our  land  as  at  no  recent  period.  Success  attend  those  who 
advocate  books  which  "are  all  that  can  be  desired." 


Illinois. 


/i  MASS  meeting  of  citizens  convened  at  Mersinger  Hall  last  night  to 
_/~\_  consider  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  placing  negroes  in 
the  public  school  with  the  white  chidren.  At  half  past  7  o'clock  the  hall  was 
filled,  when  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  stated  by  Hon.  B.  R.  Hite.  On 
motion,  Geo.  B.  Kneedler  was  called  to  the  chair  and  J.  M.  Lawrence  was 
appointed  Secretary.  Judge  D.  D.  Collins  addressed  the  audience  on  the 
condition  of  the  school.  A  motion  was  then  introduced  asking  the  Board  of 
Education  to  resign.  Several  speeches  were  made  on  the  resolution,  when 
an  amendment  was  offered  asking  that  the  Principal  of  the  school  be  also 
removed.  The  amendment  was  unamimously  adopted  by  the  meeting  ;  the 
resolution  as  amended  was  then  submitted  to  the  meeting  and  carried." 

We  clip  the  above  from  The  Collinsville  Democrat  of  recent  date.  The 
Board,  at  a  recent  meeting,  decided  to  select  one  of  the  rooms  in  their  build- 
ing and  devote  it  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  colored  children  ;  hence  the 
above.  The  noble  Caucasian  is  evidently  alarmed,  for  some  reason.  Of  all 
inexplicable  things,  prejudice  is  the  most  wonderful.  The  children  may  play 
in  the  same  puddle,  and  make  pies  in  the  same  sand  pile,  but  put  them  into 
the  same  school  house,  although  separated  by  a  flight  of  stairs  and  two  or 
three  brick  walls,  and  the  old  prejudice  flames  up  anew.  The  Board,  proba- 
bly, will  continue  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  and  Mr.  Singletary,  it  is  hoped, 

will  lose  no  sleep  over  the  matter.  We  have  received  the  report  of  the 

Morris  schools  for  the  year  ending  Juie  21,  1877.  The  town  of  Morris  con- 
tains a  population  of  three  thousand  seven  hundred  souls,  and  a  school  popu- 
lation of  twelve  hundred  and  twenty-eight.  The  schools  are  in  charge  of  M. 
Waters,  who  had,  during  the  last  year,  eighteen  assistants.  Eight  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  pupils  were  enrolled,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  five 
hundred  and  sixty-three.  The  average  age  of  the  pupils  was  ten  and  eight- 
tenths  years.  The  value  of  school  property  is  $72,547.  The  superintendent 
receives  a  salary  of  $1,500,  and  the  principal  of  the  high  school  $700.  The 
lowest  salary  paid  is  $340.  The  expense  per  capita,  of  average  daily  attend- 
ance for  tuition  alone  is  $12.94;  for  all  expenses,  including  interest  paid, 

omitting  expense  for  permanent  improvement  is  about  $25.  The  general 

statements  are  marked  by  the  good  sense  th%t  characterizes  whatever  Mr. 

Waters  attempts  to  say.  There  seems  to  be  trouble  in  Champaign  county. 

As  nearly  as  we  can  learn,  the  facts  are  as  follows  :  Champaign  county  issued 
$200,000  in  bonds  and  passed  them  over  to  the  trustees  of  the  Industrial  Uni- 
versity, the  consideration  to  be  the  location  of  the  University  at  Champaign. 
One  G.  W.  Kennard,  a  former  county  treasurer,  was  indicted  for  forging  four 
bonds  of  the  series.  When  he  was  brought  to  trial  the  indictment  was 
quashed  on  the  ground  that  the  bonds  were  not  legally  issued.  Consequently 
Mr.  Treasurer  committed  no  criminal  offense.  Should  the  decision  of  the 
court  be  sustained  by  the  higher  tribunal,  it  will  be  an  unfortunate  day  for  the 
University.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  the  worst  should  come  to  pass,  the  peo- 
ple will  in  some  way  legalize  the  bonds,  and  discharge  the  indebtedness  for 
which  they  have  received  the  consideration. 


Michigan. 


A CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  has  lately  visited  Dr. 
Tappan  at  his  home  in  Basel,  Switzerland,  and  under  date  of  Septem- 
ber 20  writes  as  follows  concerning  the  "American  Philosopher,"  as  the  doc- 
tor is  called  abroad  : — "I  was  delighted,  and  quite  unprepared  to  find  him  looking 
so  fresh  and  vigorous,  for  I  had  supposed  that  the  twelve  years  since  I  saw  him 
last  in  Berlin  must  have  made  more  inroads  upon  his  health  and  constitution 
than  I  found  apparent.  His  hair  and  full  beard  are  as  white  as  snow,  and  his 
form,  in  the  good  old  days  when  we  knew  him  so  erect  and  stately,  is  some- 
what bent  with  age,  more,  I  think,  with  study  ;  yet  his  step  is  elastic,  his  man- 
ner as  free  and  dignified  as  ever,  and  his  mind  just  as  clear  and  fresh  and 
deep  as  when  we  used  to  drink  from  that  fountain  fifteen  and  twenty  years 
ago.  He  takes  regularly  long  walks,  tells  me  his  powers  of  endurance  in 
that  way  are  yet  great,  and  he  attributes  his  general  good  health  to  his  natu- 
rally good  constitution,  preserved  by  a  regularity  of  habits,  and  a  quiet,  even, 
yet  active  tenor  of  thought — 'well  and  evenly  regulated  activity  of  mind  and 
body'  is,  I  believe,  the  way  he  expressed  it.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Britnow  are  at 
home  with  the  doctor,  and  their  son  Rudolph  is  a  student  in  the  University  of 
Basel.  Mrs.  Tappan's  health  is  now  quite  restored,  and  I  hope  you  may  yet 
see  her  and  the  doctor  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic."  All  the  old  Uni- 
versity boys  will  certainly  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  old  Doctor  and  of  his  contin- 
ued health,  and  there  is  nobody  they  would  be  more  pleased  to  see  at  Com- 
mencement next  summer.  From  the  Michigan  Christian  Advocate  (Meth- 
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odist  Episcopal)  we  clip  the  following  :  "College  day  at  Albion  College, 
which  occurs  this  year  on  the  12th  of  December,  will  be  devoted  to  the  for- 
mal inauguration  of  Dr.  Fiske  as  president.  The  two  conferences  will  be 
represented  by  delegates,  and  the  ministers  and  laity  are  expected  to  be  pres- 
ent m  large  numbers.  The  day  should  quicken  the  pulse  of  the  church 
throughout  the  state  in  behalf  of  the  interests  of  the  college.  Methodism  is 
able  to  make  this  institution  of  great  service  to  herself  and  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tian education.    Shall  the  measure  of  success  equal  the  opportunity?"  A 

young  man  who  has  only  been  away  from  home  to  attend  school,  but  who 
has  always  spent  his  vacations  at  home,  and  who  is  consequently  on  intimate 
terms  with  many  of  the  young  people  and  who  is  familiarly  called  by  them 
"  Tom,"  has  engaged  to  teach  the  winter  school  in  his  home  district.  Now 
he  writes  us  and  asks  whether  he  should  allow  his  pupils  to  call  him"  Tom," 
and,  if  he  should  not,  how  he  can  prevent  it.  Answer;  Yes,  dear  Tom,  let 
them  call  you  "  Tom,"  as  they  have  been  accustomed,  if  they  wish.  If  you 
are  an  honest,  kind,  and  manly  "  Tom,"  as  we  doubt  not,  and  if  you  do  good 
work  for  them,  your  pupils  will  respect  you  just  as  much,  though  you  are 
"  Tom."    It  would  do  more  harm  than  good  to  forbid  their  calling  you  "Tom." 


Iowa. 


SCOTT  county  reports  15,096  children  of  school  age.  Her  apportionment 
of  the  state  school  fund  is  $8,604.72— or  about  57  cents  to  each  child. 
 Mr.  S.  P.  Osgood  has  been  appointed  teacher  of  vocal  music  in  the  Keo- 
kuk public  schools  at  a  salary  of  $1,000  per  annum  for  the  school  year.  

Eighty-four  pupils  in  the  Keokuk  High  School  study  Latin,  while  121  study 

German.  A  graduate  of  the  Dubuque  High  School,  Lansing  H.  Beach, 

was  the  successful  competitor  for  the  appointment  to  a  West  Point  cadetship 

at  an  examination  recently  held  at  West  Union.  The  Keokuk  public 

schools,  under  the  efficient  management  of  Supt.  W.  W.  Jameson,  are  in  a 
very  prosperous  condition.  Mr.  N.  C.  Campbell  is  principal  of  the  High 
School;  Mr.  E.  E.  Holroyd,  of  the  Wells  School;  Mr.  Guthrie,  of  the  Flor- 
ence school,  Miss  Cora  H.  Pettman,  Cary  school,  Miss  Emma  F.  Madden  oi 
the  Concert  street  school,  and  Miss  Marie  Madden  of  the  First  Ward  school. 
An  able  corps  of  about  forty  teachers  assist  Supt.  Jamison  and  these  principals 

in  looking  after  the  mental  welfare  of  the  Keokuk  boys  and  girls.  An 

educated  tramp  has  been  calling  upon  the  faculty  of  the  University  and  the 
educated  men  of  Iowa  City.  He  makes  his  appeals  in  the  Latin  and  the 
Greek  languages.  Prof.  Ben.  L.  Cozier  is  the  wide-awake,  energetic  prin- 
cipal of  the  Mt.  Pleasant  public  schools. 


Wisconsin, 


IN  Kenosha  and  other  places  where  teachers  of  graded  schools  are  ex- 
pected to  hold  regular  teathers'  meetings,  there  ought  to  be  something 
in  '  the  charter,  the  constitution,  the  penal  code,  or  something  else'  compell- 
ing the  members  of  the  school  board  to  be  in  attendance  also.  An  hour  or 
two  spent  twice  a  month  in  the  company  of  the  principal  and  teachers  would 
give  '  the  powers  that  be  '  an  insight  into  the  needs  of  the  school,  the  weak- 
nesses and  strong  points  of  teachers,  and  the  difficulties  with  which  they  have 
to  contend  which  would  be  worth  everything  to  a  body  of  men  as  intelligent 
and  conscientious  as  every  school  board  is  supposed  to  be." — Hosea  Barnes, 
in  Kenosha  Telegraph.  "  There  has  been  some  fault-finding  with  the  pres- 
ent Superintendent  of  Schools  in  this  county.  What  for  ?  What  wrong  thing 
has  he  done?  Wherein  is  he  to  blame?  His  sin  consists  of  having  labored 
hard  for  the  good  of  the  schools  of  the  county.  His  sin  consists  of  having  told 
teachers,  '  You  cannot  teach  school  in  this  county  unless  you  are  able  to  make 
the  district  you  work  for  some  return  for  the  money  you  recieve.'  His  sin 
consists  of  having  got  the  teachers  to  working  hard  in  making  better  prepara- 
tion for  their  school  work.  His  sin  consists  of  having  given  the  schools  more 
good  teachers,  and  correspondingly  less  poor  ones  than  they  have  had  before. 
His  sin  consists  of  having  worked  to  put  only  the  best  teachers  into  the 
schools,  and  keeping  the  poorest  ones  out.  His  sin  consists  in  part  of  having 
been  the  humble  means  ol  raising  the  average  grade  of  teachers  in  the  county 
fully  twenty-five  per  cent  within  a  year,  and  in  believing  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  raise  it  another  fifty  per  cent  in  two  years  more  of  work.  His  sin 
may  be  unpardonable,  but  he  is  very  proud  to  be  guilty  of  it." — Waupaca  Co. 
Republican, 

PROGRAMME  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  SESSION  OF  THE  WISCONSIN  TEACHERS'  ASSO- 
CIATION, MADISON,  DECEMBER  26,  27,  28,   1 877. 

Wednesday  Evening,  December  26. — 7.30  o'clock — Opening  Exercises.  I. 
Paper — Our  Country  Schools,  W.  C.  Whitford.  2.  Report  on  Course  of  Study 
for  Mixed  Schools,  Edward  Searing,  G.  S.  Albee,  W.  H.  Chandler,  D.  Mc- 
Gregor, J.  T.  Lunn,  Committee.    3.  General  Business. 

Thursday  Morning,  Dec.  27. — I.  Paper — The  Question  of  Compulsory  Ed- 
ucation, T.  P.  Maryatt.  2.  Report  on  an  Exhibitory  Department  for  the  As- 
sociation, O.  S.  Wescott,  Sarah  Stewart,  W.  A.  Kellerman,  Committee.  3. 
Report  on  Kindergarten  Culture,  W.  F.  Phelps,  Jas.  MacAlister,  G.  S.  Albee, 
Committee.    General  Business. 

Thursday  Evening,  Dec.  27. — I.  Paper — Relations  of  the  Normal  Schools 
to  the  Common  School  System  of  the  State,  W.  F.  Phelps.  2.  Report  on  a 
State  tax  for  Schools,  Edward  Searing,  Jas.  McAlister,  John  Bascom,  Com- 
mute.   3.  General  Business. 


Friday  Morning,  Dec.  28. — I.  In  Memoriam — O.  R.  Smith,  Alex.  Kerr. 
2.  Report  on  Institute  Work  for  the  Coming  Year,  Robert  Graham,  H. 
Barnes,  Fred.  W.  Isham,  Committee.  3.  Report  on  the  Study  of  Drawing 
in  the  Common  Schools,  D.  McGregor,  Ellen  C.  Jones,  Samuel  Beede,  Com- 
mute. 4.  Report  on  Supervision  of  Schools,  W.  H.  Chandler,  Agnes  Hos- 
ford,  H.  M.  Simmons,  Committee.    5.  General  Business. 

Friday  Evening,  Dec.  28. — 1.  Paper — The  Functions  of  the  High  School 
in  the  State  System  of  Education,  E.  Barton  Wood.  2.  Paper — -The  Course 
of  Study  in  High  Schools,  C.  A.  Hutchins.    3.  General  Business. 

The  morning  sessions  will  begin  at  9  o'clock,  and  the  evening  sessions  at 
7-3°- 

In  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  Association  at  the  Green  Bay  meeting, 
each  paper  and  report  will  be  followed  by  discussion. 

Hotel  Rates. — (By  special  arrangement  with  the  proprietors).  Capital 
House,  $1.50  per  day.  Park  Hotel,  $1.75  to  $2.50  per  day,  fires  extra.  Vilas 
House,  $2.00  per  day,  fires  extra. 

Railroad  Rates. — The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul ;  the  Chicago  & 
Nortwestern,  the  Western  Union,  the  Wisconsin  Central,  and  the  Milwaukee, 
Lake  Shore  and  Western  Railways  will  sell  return  tickets  at  one- fifth  fare,  on 
presentation  of  certificate  properly  endorsed  by  the  Secretary. 

There  will  be  no  sessions  of  the  Association  on  Thursday  and  Friday  after- 
noons, to  enable  members  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Superintendents'  and 
the  Principals'  Associations. 

The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  on  Thursday  at  5  P.  M. 

James  MacAlister,  President. 

A.  EARTHMAN,  Secretary. 

M.  T.  Park,  Chairman  Ex.  Com. 

December  i,  1877. 


Minnesota. 


HAZING  has  broken  out  in  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  we  do  most 
sincerely  hope  that  the  authorities  will  so  completely  cauterize  this  plague 
spot  as  to  prevent  its  spread.  If  the  victims  of  this  "diabolical  fun"  would  or 
could  take  remedies  into  their  own  hands,  a  reform  as  salutary  as  that  resulting 
from  the  operations  of  lynch  law,  when  the  arm  of  public  justice  is  impotent, 
might  be  accomplished.  We  are  satisfied  that  one  senior  who  participated  in  the 

hazing  here  spoken  of,  will  discover  no  more  sport  in  this  custom.  Prof. 

Pattee,  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Northfield,  made  application 
for  admission  to  the  bar,  and  after  an  examination,  conducted  by  Messrs.  Cole, 

Buckham,  and  Keys,  he  was  duly  admitted.  The  sixth  regular  session  of 

the  Rice  County  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  at  the  public  school  build- 
ing, Northfield,  Thursday  and  Friday,  Dec.  27  and  28.  Free  entertainment 
will  be  provided  all  teachers  upon  application  to  Prof.  W.  S.  Pattee,  North- 
field,  at  least  three  days  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Association.  The 

Mower  County  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Austin,  Nov.  17.  We  empha- 
size the  concluding  remarks  of  its  Secretary  :  "One  year  has  now  been  com- 
pleted since  the  organization  of  this  Association,  and  it  is  with  sincere  con- 
gratulations that  we  review  the  work  that  has  been  accomplished  by  it.  Those 
who  have  attended  regularly  have  doubtless  been  most  benefited,  but  all  who 
have  attended  the  session  even  once,  realize  the  importance  of  its  mission  as 
a  promoter  ol  the  best  educational  interests  of  our  county,  in  diffusing  profes- 
sional information  among  the  teachers,  for  how  shall  our  schools  be  improved 
except  through  the  influence  of  more  lofty  and  thorough  professional  attain- 
ments in  the  teachers,  and  more  general  understanding  by  the  parents  of  their 
duties  in  relation  to  their  children's  education  and  cooperation  with  the  teacher 
in  securing  the  noblest  results  morally  and  intellectually.  For  this  end  our 
Association  has  labored,  and  our  gratitude  is  due  its  officers  for  their  earnest, 
faithful  efforts.  S.  H.  Merrill,  Sec'y  pro  tern." 


Indiana. 


THE  meeting  of  the  Western  Association  of  City  School  Superintendents 
was  held  at  Lafayette  Nov.  15-16.  The  attendance  was  not  large,  being 
confined  to  Indiana  with  one  exception,  that  of  W.  C.  Ross,  of  Fremont,  O. 
Among  those  in  attendance  were  Dr.  John  Irwin,  of  Fort  Wayne  ;  W.  II. 
Wiley,  of  Terre  Haute ;  Geo.  P.  Brown,  of  Indianapolis ;  J.  M.  Bloss,  of 
Evansville ;  II.  S.  M'Rae,  of  Muncie,  and  eight  or  ten  others.  The  discus- 
sions were  informal  and  entirely  impromptu.  The  questions  discussed  were 
"  The  Use  of  Text-books  in  Geography,"  "  The  High  School,"  "  The  Ma- 
chineiy  of  the  School,"  "Methods  of  Promotion,"  "Salaries  of  Teachers," 
"  Selection  of  Teachers,"  "  Promotion  of  Teachers,"  "  Use  of  the  Spelling- 
Book, "  "  Use  of  the  Dictionary,"  and  other  minor  questions  growing  out  of 
these.  A  committee  to  arrange  for  the  next  meeting,  to  be  held  in  Ohio,  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  the  following  gentlemen:  W.  C.  Ross,  of  Ohio;  J. 
M.  Bloss,  of  Indiana;  E.  A.  Gastman,  of  Illinois;  W.  H.  Payne,  of  Mich- 
igan; Maurice  Kirby,  of  Kentucky.  The  following  shows  the  occupation 

of  patrons  of  the  Evansville  high  school  :  Mechanics,  55  ;  clergymen  and 
teachf  rs,  S  ;  manufacturers,  10;  agents,  10;  merchants,  45  ;  lawyers  and 
doctors,  7;  clerks,  16;  laborers,  19;  hotel-keepers,  2 ;  boatmen,  2  ;  public 
officers,  7.  Twenty  six  members  of  the  high  school  are  children  of  widows. 
Statistics  of  the  Indianapolis  high  school  correspond  very  well  with  this  show- 
ing. It  ought  to  be  evident  to  all  that  the  high  school  is  not  a  rich  man's 
peculiar  institution. 
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Practical  Hints  and  Exercises. 

HOW  TO  TEACH  GERMAN.— NO.  VI. 

By  Dr.    Zur  Brucke. 

IN  this  number  we  shall  speak  of  the  comparative  size  of  things,  as  large 
and  small,  gross  and  klein  ;  thick  and  thin,  dick  und  dilnn.  The  teach- 
er closes  the  thumb  and  index  finger  of  the  left  hand,  and  extending  the  other 
three  fingers  of  the  same  (they  being  spread  out  a  little),  says,  beginning  at 
the  little  finger,  "  Gross,  grosser,  gross/,  lar  e,  larger,  largest."  This  is  as- 
cending from  the  little  finger  to  the  middle  finger.  Now  pointing  to  the 
middle  finger  and  descending  to  the  little  finger  we  say,  "Klein,  kleiner,  kleinst, 
small,  smaller,  smallest." 

We  come  now  to  dick  und  diinn,  thick  and  thin,  in  this  case  we  close  all 
but  the  thumb  and  the  little  finger;  the  thumb  being  thick,  we  ask,  "1st  der 
daumen  dick?"  Answer,  "Der  daumen  ist  dick:1  The  little  finger  being  thin, 
comparatively,  we  ask,  "Ist  der  kleine  Finger  dilnn  ?"  Ans:  "Ja,  der  kleine 
Finger  ist  diinn."  Again  we  may  ask,  "Ist  der  Daumen  dicker  als  der  kleine 
Finger?"  (Is  the  thumb  thicker  than  the  little  finger?)  Again,  "  Ist  der  kleine 
Finger  diinner  als  der  Daumen?"  Ans:  "Ja,  der  kleine  Finger  ist  diinner 
als  der  Daumen" 

To  obtain  the  superlative  degree  of  comparison,  close  the  thumb  and  the 
little  finger,  extending  the  other  three  fingers,  then  commence  at  the  little 
finger,  saying,  dick,  dicker,  dickst  (or,  am  dicksten)  thick,  thicker,  thickest  (or, 
literally,  at  the  thickest.)  Again,  commence,  if  you  please,  at  the  middle  fin- 
ger, saying  with  the  pupil  or  class,  diinn,  diinner,  diinnst  (or,  am  diinnsten,) 
thin,  thinner,  thinnest  (or,  at  the  thinnest.) 

Suggestion. — The  teacher  may  take  as  excellent  objects  for  comparison,  a 
book  and  a  sheet  of  paper,  to  compare  "thick"  and  "thin." 

For  large  and  small  we  may  compare  various  objects  in  the  room,  as,  das 
Fenster  und  die  Thiir,  the  window  and  the  door ;  or  living  objects,  as,  der 
Mann  und  das  Kind,  man  and  child  ;  also  der  Hund  und  die  Katze,  the  dog 
and  the  cat. 

Suggestion  2.  Larger  pupils  we  may  question  as  follows  :  Holding  the  fin- 
gers as  before,  "Ist  der  Ringfinger  grosser  als  der  kleine  finger?"  Ans  :  "  Ja, 
der  Ringfinger  ist  grosser  als  der  kleine  linger."  "1st  der  Mitlelfinger  der 
grosste?"     Ja,  der  Mittelfinger  ist  der  grosste. 

In  the  descending  order  of  comparison,  we  may  ask,  "Ist  der  Ringfinger 
kleiner  als  der  Mittelfinger?"  "  Ja,  der  Ringfinger  ist  kleiner  als  der  Mittel 
finger."  Or,  "Ist  der  kleine  Finger  der  diinnste?"  "Ist  der  Mittelfinger  der 
dickste?  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

CHAPTERS  IN  SCHOOL  ECONOMY. 
IV.  ORGANIZATION. 

President  Wh.  F.  Phelps,  State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

WRITTEN  Examinations.  In  schools  where  there  are  large  pupils  reas- 
onably well  advanced,  written  examinations  may  be  employed  to  aid 
in  determining  the  classification.  The  advantages  of  this  method,-  wisely 
used,  are  numerous.  The  method  itself  is  too  well  known  to  require  a  partic- 
ular description,  since  it  is  quite  generally  employed  by  superintendents  in 
the  examination  of  teachers.  Some  care  is  necessary  in  preparing  the  ques- 
tions, that  they  be  comprehensive  and  searching  in  thought,  concise  and  clear 
in  expression.  The  results  reached  by  this  method  are  usually  more  conclu- 
sive than  those  obtained  by  oral  examinations.  The  written  answers  of  the 
pupils  ought  to  be  carefully  weighed,  and  conscientiously  estimated  as  well  as 
accurately  marked.  Oral  questions  may  be  used  to  supplement  the  wntte/i 
examinations  and  the  results  of  the  two  may  be  compared  and  averaged.  In 
this  manner  a  very  close  approximation  to  the  actual  capabilities  of  each  pu- 
pil may  be  made  and  a  just  basis  for  classification  obtained. 

14.  Permanent  Classification.  By  whatever  method  the  standing  of  the 
pupils  may  be  determined,  the  teacher  must  aim  to  be  positive  and  clear  in 
his  conclusions,  so  that  in  cases  of  need  he  may  be  able  to  stand  on  the  defensive! 
The  records  of  the  examinations  should  be  preserved  until  all  doubt  con- 
cerning the  justice  of  the  classification  shall  have  been  removed.  The  re- 
sults ought  to  be  conclusive  as  to  the  attainments  and  abilities  of  each  pupil, 
and  the  classification  should  be  made  accordingly.  The  terms  classification 
and  gradation  are  here  used  as  identical  in  signification.  As  a  general  rule,  no 
pupil  should  be  allowed  to  lake  any  study  out  of his  particular  class.  A  mixed 
classification  is  productive  of  endless  embarrassment  in  the  working  of  the 


school,  and  of  positive  injury  to  the  pupils  involved  in  it.  The  studies  of 
each  class  should  be  distinctly  defined  and  each  pupil  limited  to  the  branches 
prescribed  to  it,  excepting  in  rare  cases  which  may  seem  to  justify  a  departure 
from  this  sound  principle  of  school  organization. 

15.  The  number  of  grades  in  country  schools.  Reason  and  enlightened 
experience  concur  in  the  conclusion  that  one  of  the  greatest  defects  in  the 
country  schools  is  their  radically  imperfect  classification  and  the  excessive 
number  of  recitations  forced  upon  the  teacher  during  each  day.  This  evil  is 
wide-spread  and  it  dissipates  the  power  of  the  teacher  to  a  very  serious  ex- 
tent. It  should  be  thoroughly  reformed.  The  number  of  classes  should  not 
exceed  four,  and  in  many  cases  need  not  exceed  three.  The  best  interests  of 
the  country  schools  demand  that  they  should  be  brought  to  grade,  and  we  re- 
peat that  the  number  of  such  grades  should  not  exceed  four.  To  the  consum- 
mation of  this  reform  the  best  efforts  of  teachers,  superintendents,  and  all  in- 
terested in  the  schools  ought,  at  once,  to  be  directed.  It  can  be  done.  It 
has  already  been  done,  and  the  plan  is  in  actual  and  successful  operation  in 
a  large  number  of  schools,  comprising  entire  counties  in  some  of  the  Western 
states.  Hence  the  question  has  passed  beyond  the  domain  of  argument  to 
that  of  accomplished  facts.  It  cannot  be  brought  about  in  a  day,  however. 
It  will  require  time,  labor,  and  patience.  But  it  should  be  tried  and  persevered 
in  until  accomplished.  The  grades  will  at  first  be  imperfect,  but  with  skill- 
ful management  in  conducting  the  recitations  and  otherwise,  the  inequalities 
will  gradually  disappear.  Let  the  lessons  assigned  be  clearly  within  the  av- 
erage abilities  of  the  members  of  the  class.  Let  the  questions  proposed  and 
the  work  assigned  at  the  recitations  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case — the  condition  of  each  pupil.  Let  the  backward  ones  be  gently  sup- 
ported and  the  leaders  held  in  check  until  the  equalizing  processes  shall  have 
produced  thier  proper  results,  and  the  classes  shall  be  able  to  work  evenly  and 
harmoniously  toward  a  common  end. 

16.  Advantages  of  gradation  in  country  schools.  These  are  almost  too 
numerous  to  mention.  It  will  reduce  the  number  of  recitations  and  allow 
more  time  for  each.  It  will  favor  more  thorough  work.  It  will  tend  to  pro- 
duce mental  equilibrium  by  promoting  a  more  equal  division  of  labor  among 
the  different  branches  of  study.  It  systematizes  the  operations  of  the  school  as 
a  whole  and  aids  in  cultivating  right  habits  in  the  pupils.  It  improves  the 
discipline  of  the  school  by  providing  more  time  for  study  and  enabling  the 
teacher  to  exercise  a  closer  supervision  over  all  its  operations.  The  superior- 
ity of  the  schools  of  the  larger  towns  afld  cities  is  unquestioned,  and  it  is 
freely  conceded  that  the  graded  system  lies  at  the  foundation  of  this  superi- 
ority. The  more  the  country  schools  can  be  made  to  approximate  the  standard 
in  the  cities,  therefore,  the  better  they  will  become  and  the  more  satisfactory 
will  be  the  results  they  yield.  We  need  a  persistent  and  united  effort  in 
behalf  of  this  reform.  Let  the  petty  districts  be  abolished.  Let  the  township 
become  the  unit  in  the  organization  of  the  system,  and  then  the  proper  or- 
ganization and  classification  will  be  possible  for  each  school.  We  look  for  no 
marked  improvement  in  the  country  schools  as  a  class  until  this  change  shall 
have  been  effected. 


A  PECULIAR  EXERCISE  IN  FALSE  SYNTAX. 

SOME  months  ago  (in  the  Weekly  of  April  12)  we  furnished  the  materials 
for  exercises  in  false  syntax,  based  upon  extracts  from  old  authors,  in 
whose  days  many  forms  of  English  speech  were  doubtless  deemed  correct,  or 
passed  without  notice,  which  do  not  meet  the  modern  canons  of  grammar ; 
and  also  gave  many  examples  of  lapsus  lingua  (rather  lapsus  plumce,  prob- 
ably, in  many  cases),  from  the  more  eminent  of  the  later  authors,  which  are 
amenable  to  grammatical  criticism.  The  same  hand  that  furnished  the  former 
list  has  prepared  for  us  another  collection,  which  is  given  below . 

After  the  most  straitest  sect  of  our  religion  I  lived  a  Pharisee. — English 
Bible. 

Use  a  little  wine  for  thine  often  infirmities. — Ibid. 

The  wages  of  sin  is  death.  (?) — Ibid. 

Let's  be  no  stoics  nor  no  stocks.— -Shakspeare. 

The  unkindest  beast  more  kinder  than  mankind.  —  Ibid. 

Is  she  as  tall  as  me? — Ibid. 

Gentle  reader,  let  you  and  I,  in  like  manner,  endeavor  to  improve  the  in- 
closure  of  the  car. — Soulhey. 

Doomed  from  the  hour  his  luckless  life  begun, 
To  dogs  and  vultures,  and  to  Peleus'  son. 

— -Pope's  Homer. 

She  suffers  hourly  more  than  me.—Swifl. 

The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck, 

Whence  all  but  he  had  fled.  — Hemans. 
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Her  price  is  paid,  and  she  is  sold  like  thou.— Milman. 

Who  ever  thinks  of  learning  the  grammar  of  their  native  language  till  they 
are  very  good  grammarians  ? — Sydney  Smith. 

She  was  neither  better  nor  wiser  than  you  or  me. —  Thackeray. 

He  never  did  hear  her  name  but  once  again. — Hale's  "  The  Man  Without 
a  Country." 

None  like  he  the  light  riata  on  the  maddened  bull  can  throw ; 
None  amid  the  mountain  canons  like  he  the  stately  roe. 

— Bayard  Taylor. 

Philosophers  have  often  mistook  the  true  source  of  happiness.  (Given  as 
«'C.  S."— correct  syntax — in  Fowler's  large  English  Grammar,  revised  ed., 
i860.) 

Us  isn't  a-going  with  she,  but  him  are. — Example  cited  by  Richard  Grant 
White. 

Boys,  it's  a  splendid  thing  to  be  good  behaved. — Ibid  (teacher's  remark). 

Some  important  matters,  and  some  especially  clear  illustrations,  have  been 
repeated  in  different  connections,  in  the  belief  that  repetition  aided  the  mem- 
ory.— Prest.  Hays's  Everyday  Reasoning. 

The  irresistible  reason  for  keeping  arithmetic  as  a  study  in  every  common 
school  is  that  every  person  must  keep  all  their  accounts  by  it. — Ibid. 

By  no  possibility  can  any  one  escape  the  possibility  of  everyday  reasoning  ; 
and  the  successes  or  failures  that  will  come  from  their  good  or  bad  logic  will 
come  upon  their  own  heads,  study  or  no  study. — Ibid. 

The  author  intended  to  have  included  attention.  — Christian  Union,  Oct.  3, 
1877. 

Bullions's  Series  of  Grammars.  (?) — Title-page  of  P.'s  Grammar. 
Let  the  class  also  make  an  effort  to  see  what  is  affirmed  in  the  following 
sentence : 

Nobody  can  never  say  that  none  of  our  family  was  never  guilty  of  no  dis- 
honesty ! 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  SUGGESTED  BY  A  VISITING  TOUR, 
IN  THE  "WEEKLY"  OF  NOV.  15. 

1.  No. 

2.  No. 

3.  No. 

4  and  6.  By  inspiring  pupils  with  respect  for  their  teacher,  which  may  be 
done  in  a  variety  of  ways,  the  most  direct  of  which  may  be  to  show  by  every 
worn,  expression,  question,  their  familiarity  with  the  work  and  mastery  of  the 
situation. 

5.  Fifty,  if  well  graded. 

7.  By  creating  an  intense  enthusiasm  in  the  children  for  the  work  of  the 
school. 

8.  First  :  Not  all  teachers  are  qualified  for  any  grade  work.  Second  : 
Not  all  qualified  have  skill  to  teach  equally  well  in  all  grades.  Third  :  If  a 
good  teacher,  one  having  qualifications  and  aptness,  takes  a  class  from  grade 
to  grade,  the  class  so  taken  has  the  advantage  over  others  in  the  school  since 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  such  teachers  ;  whereas  this 
one  good  teacher  by  remaining  in  one  grade  may  "  leaven  the  whole." 

9.  No. 

10.  No. 

11.  If  he  has  good  teachers,  no. 

12.  In  no  case. 

13.  Yes. 

14.  No. 

15.  No. 

16.  Because  of  the  unbusinesslike  "make  up"  of  school  principals,  which, 
combined  with  indifferent  methods  of  teaching  and  discipline,  tend  to  the  de- 
moralization of  the  pupils. 

17.  On  account  of  the  indifference  of  either  the  people  or  teachers  or  both. 
The  books  on  hand  are  not  used  either  because  of  their  inferiority  or  of  the 
teacher's. 


INSTITUTE  JOTTINGS. 

THE  following  "  Institute  Jottings"  were  adopted  by  a  Teachers'  Institute 
at  Beaver,  Pennsylvania.    Teachers  will  find  them  valuable. 
Never  be  late  at  school. 
Make  few,  if  any,  rules. 
Never  allow  tale-bearing. 
Avoid  governing  too  much. 
Visit  the  schools  of  others. 


Never  punish  when  angry. 

Never  magnify  small  offenses. 

Cultivate  a  pleasant  countenance. 

Never  be  hasty  in  word  or  action. 

Teach  both  by  precept  and  example. 

Never  let  a  known  fault  go  unnoticed. 

Require  prompt  and  exact  obedience. 

Labor  diligently  for  self-improvement. 

Encourage  parents  to  visit  the  schools. 

Subscribe  for  some  educational  journal. 

Never  compare  one  child  with  another. 

Never  attempt  to  teach  too  many  things. 

Never  speak  in  a  scolding,  fretful  manner. 

Make  the  school-room  cheerful  and  attractive. 

Never  let  your  pupils  see  that  they  can  vex  you. 

Banish  all  books  at  recitation,  except  in  reading. 

Ask  two  questions  out  of  the  book  for  every  one  in  it. 

Never  indulge  in  anything  inconsistent  with  true  po'iteness. 

Never  use  a  hard  word  when  an  easy  one  will  answer  as  well. 

Never  tell  a  pupil  to  do  a  thing  unless  convinced  he  can  do  it. — Exchange. 


Little  children  need  personal  attention  and  instruction,  and  a  well-ordered- 
primary  school  should  never  have  over  forty  pupils,  and  thirty  is  better.  The 
home  is  the  true  pattern  of  education,  where  the  mother  has  a  small  number 
to  teach,  say  from  one  to  six  or  seven  children.  The  kindergarten  follows, 
with  its  classes  of  eight  or  twelve  children.  But  when  we  come  to  the  prima- 
ry school,  the  common  custom  is  to  herd  children  together  as  a  flock  of  sheep, 
and  then  to  ask  teachers  to  instruct,  develop,  and  discipline  them  wisely  and 
well.  If  you  have  not  a  constitution  like  iron,  you  will  break  down  in  health 
in  attempting  to  do  what  your  considerate  committee  suggests,  "keeping  them 
still;"  and  isn't  that  about  the  most  foolish  as  well  as  wicked  thing  that  was 
ever  asked  of  a  teacher,  or  proposed  to  be  done  with  little  children,  namely, 
to  keep  them  still!  Why  not  suggest  keeping  lambs  still,  calves  still,  colts 
stiil,  and  have  them  grow  healthy  and  strong  !  A  primary  school  should  never 
be  still,  any  more  than  the  spinning-room  of  a  cotton  factory.  There  should 
be  order,  but  never  quiet.  The  stillness  that  hears  a  pin  drop  is  always  sug- 
gestive of  grave-yards  and  other  solemn  places.  Break  up  such  stillness,  or 
you  and  your  childeren  will  be  in  their  graves  long  before  the  good  Lord 
meant  you  should  be.  A  good  lively  bee-hive  in  July  is  the  best  model  for  a 
primary  school ;  and  if  there  is  buzzing  and  humming,  it  is  a  good  sign  of  work. 
The  winter's  honey  is  being  stored  in  that  hive. —  The  Primary  Teacher. 


KINDERGARTEN  EXERCISE. 


OME,  happy  children,  fold  each  little  hand,1 
\j    What  a  pleasant  sight  it  is,  our  kindergarten  band  ; 
Right,2  left,3  up,*  up,5  hands  and  fingers  go  ;6 
Now  they  clasp  above  the  head,7  and  now  we  drop  them  so.8 
Rise,9  little  children,  pointing  to  the  east,10 
There  the  morning  sun  ascends,11  when  misty  night  has  ceased, 
Up,12  up,12  on,13  on,13  goes  the  rising  sun,14 
Till  we  fold  our  hands1  at  noon,  when  rosy  morn  is  done. 
Turn,15  merry  children,  point  again  so  high,14 
Where  the  sun  at  noonday  lights  the  blue  and  sinking  sky. 
Down,1 6  down,1 0  on,1 7  on,1 7  sinking  to  the  west,1 8 
Till  we  fold  our  hands1  at  eve,  as  quietly  we  rest.19 
Bow,20  q'uiet  children,  lean21  each  little  head 
Just  as  sleepy  children  do  before  they  go  to  bed  ; 
Sweet  morn,10  bright  noon,14  sunset  quickly  fly,18 
Soon  we'll  watch  the  evening-  stars  that  twinkle  in  the  sky.11 

1.  Fold  hands.  2.  Right  hand  extend.  3.  Left  hand  extend. 

4.  Right  hand  lifted.  5.  Left  hand  lifted.  6.  Fingers  twirled. 

7.  Hands  clasped.  8.  Hands  drop.  9. 

Right  hand  slowly  rises.  12. 


10.  Point  east. 

13.  Hands  move  tow'd  west.  14.  Point  to  noonday  sun 
16.  Hands  fall  slowly.  17.  Hands  move  westward 

19.  Bow  heads.  20.  Bow. 


Stand. 

Rises  higher. 
Turn  south. 
Point  to  sunset. 
Lean  heads. 


-N.  Y.  School  Journal. 


OFFICIAL  DECISIONS. 

SCHOOL  Commissioner  Smart  has  given  an  opinion,  in  a  case  referred  to 
from  the  Columbus  School  Board,  that  "a  rule  compelling  pupils  to  pur- 
chase text-books  and  to  study  branches  other  and  higher  than  those  enumerated 
in  the  School  Laws  of  Ohio  is  not  reasonable,  and  that  a  Board  of  Education 
expelling  a  pupil  for  non-compliance  with  such  rule  is  liable  in  damages." 
The  case  was  one  where  a  pupil  was  expelled  because  her  father  refused  to 
provide  for  her  a  set  of  drawing  books.  There  is  matter  in  that  case  and  the 
School  Commissioner's  opinion  for  serious  thought  on  the  part  of  boards  of 
education  with  highly  developed  systems  of  education  in  their  schools. — Cle7>e- 
pnd  Herald.  t 
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PAMTHLETS  RECEIVED. 

REPORT  of  First  Ward  Citizens'  Committee  on  Enlargement  and  Im- 
provement of  Public  School  Grounds,  Robert  C.  Spencer,  Chairman. 
We  wish  this  excellent  repirt  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  school 
board  in  the  land.  It  discusses  a  subject  of  great  importance  in  connection 
with  that  "full-orbed  education"  which  it  should  be  the  chief  aim  of  our  pub- 
lic schools  to  promote. 

Circular  of  the  Stale  Normal  School,  Buffalo  New  York,  Henry  B.  Buck- 
ham,  Principal,  Oliver  G.  Steele,  President  Board  of  Trustees. 

Programme  of  Exercises  of  The  Teachers'  Meeting,  Milford,  Mass.  Hon. 
John  W.  Simonds,  Supt.  Public  Schools.  Topics  for  discussion  :  Professional 
Duties  of  the  Teacher.  Teaching  Elementary  Reading  :  the  three  methods 
combined  ;  Teaching  Reading  to  intermediate  classes  ;  Teaching  Geography 
to  intermediate  classes. 

Examinations,  Standing,  and  Promotion  ;  Graduation  and  Medals ;  Stand- 
dards ;  Absence  and  Tardiness.  Buffalo  Normal  School.  Prof.  H.  B.  Buck- 
ham,  Principal. 

Rules  and  Regulations,  Manual  of  Instruction  to  Teachers,  and  Graded 
Course  of  Study,  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Bloomington.  Adopted  by  the 
Board,  Dec.  1876.  pp.  260.    Sarah  E.  Raymond,  Clerk  and  Superintendent. 

Contributions  to  the  History  of  Medical  Education  and  Medical  Institutions 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  1776-1876.  Special  Report.  Prepared  for 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  by  N.  S.  Davis,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

Circulars  of  Information  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  1 877.  No.  I, 
Rep  M  t  on  the  System  of  Education  in  China.  No.  2,  Reports  on  the  Systems 
of  Public  Instruction  in  Finland,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Wiirtemberg,  and 
Portugal  ;  with  a  paper  on  the  University  of  Leipzig.  Hon.  John  Eaton,  Com- 
missioner of  Education.    These  "Circulars"  are  of  great  value  to  educators. 

754*  International  Conference  on  Education,  held  at  Philadelphia,  July  17 
and  18,  in  connection  with  the  International  Exhibition  of  187.6.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education. 

Belleville  Public  Schools.  Fourth  Annual  Report  for  the  School  year  ending 
June  26,  1877.  And  various  supplementary  documents,  exhibiting  the  condi- 
tion of  the  schools.    Henry  Raab,  Supt.  of  Schools. 

Rules,  Regulations,  and  Course  of  Study  of  Lyndon  Public  Schools,  Lyn- 
don, 111.    Adopted  January   I,  1877.  O.  M.  Crary,  Principal. 

Manual  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Clark  County,  Indiana,  for  1877-8.  A.  C. 
Goodwin,  County  Superintendent.  This  is  an  interesting  little  pamphlet,  and 
shows  its  author  to  be  a  man  of  system  and  thoroughness. 


The  East. 

MR.  George  E.  Emery,  a  noted  archxologist  of  Lynn,  has  lately  pub- 
lished several  very  valuable  maps,  exhibiting  the  northern  coastlines 
seas,  islands  etc.,  of  Europe,  as  understood  by  geographers  at  about  the  time 
America  was  discovered. 

— The  typhoid  fever  patients  at  Wellesley  College  are  said  to  be  mostly 
convalescent.    The  secret  of  this  sad  epidemic  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  solved. 

—  Prof.  Raymond  has  been  reading  the  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing,  before  the  school  of  Oratory,  Boston  University.  Prof.  Hud- 
son, the  Shaksperean  critic,  has  also  been  lecturing  there.  This  a  fine  school 
for  all  who  wish  to  excel  in  this  noble  art. 

— Mr.  Dreher,  Financial  Secretary  of  Roanoke  College,  Virginia,  acknowl- 
edges the  receipt  of  $4,950  from  friends  in  Boston,  and  liberal  donations  of 
books  from  Boston  publishers. 

—The  handsomest  Holiday  books  we  have  yet  seen  are  "The  Scarlet  Let- 
ter" and  "Christmastide  ;"  both  from  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  In  all  respects 
they  are  superb;  in  material  and  printing,  in  binding,  and  in  their  copious  il- 
lustrations. Whoever  wishes  to  celebrate  the  coming  season  by  making  an 
exceptionally  beautiful  present  to  some  friend,  let  him  choose  one  of  these 
elegant  books.  The  first,  everybody  knows  is  the  masterpiece  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne.  Christmastide  is  made  up  of  Whittier's  "River  Path,"  Long- 
fellow's "Excelsior,"  Lowell's  "Rose,"  and  Aldrich's  "Baby  Bell;"  a  boquet 
fit  to  charm  the  most  fastidious. 

— We  also  like  Charles  Dudley  Warner's  "Being  a  Boy."  It  has  the  same 
crisp  and  breezy  tone,  the  same  captivating  humor  as  "My  Summer  in  a  Gar- 
den." It  will  please  boys  themselves,  and  all  who-  believe  in  boys  and 
love  them. 

— A  book  entitled  "Harvard  and  its  Surroundings,"  edited  by  some  preco- 
cious freshmen  in  that  institution,  is  announced  for  publication  about  Christ- 
mas time. 

— We  have  received  from  the  enterprising  house  of  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  a 
book  entitled  "At  Eventide,"  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Nehemiah  Adams.  Of 
course  what  Dr.  Adams  writes  is  scholarly,  lucid,  and  oxthodox  while  Lo- 
throp sends  out  nothing  that  is  not  excellent. 


Publishers'  Department. 


BACK  NUMBERS  of  the  Weekly,  from  one  to  twenty  inclusive,  will  be  furnished  for 
five  cents  each.  All  published  since  No.  20,  ten  cents  each.  Any  who  have  extra  cop- 
ies of  21,  31,  32,  40,  41,  45,  will  confer  a  favor  on  us  by  returning  them.  We  will  extend  their 
subscription  one  week  lor  each  copy  so  returned. 

If  notice  is  sent  us  of  a  missing  number  immediately  on  receipt  of  the  next  number  we 
will  mail  it  free.    Always  give  the  7iumber  of  the  paper,  not  the  date. 

In  ordering  a  change  in  the  address  ot  your  paper,  always  give  the  postoffice  and  state 
from  which  you  wish  the  address  changed. 

After  Jan.  1,1878,  our  clubbing  rates  will  be  $2.25  for  five  subscribers,  and  $2.00  for  ten 
or  more.    For  six  months,  $1.35  and  $1.20. 


— Remember  that  after  January  I,  1 878,  all  renewals  and  new  subscriptions 
must  be  paid  at  the  rates  named  above.  If  clubs  wish  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  present  low  rates  they  must  be  prompt  in  renewing. 

— Large  clubs  for  the  Practical  Teacher  are  every  day  arriving.  Tha  t 
journal  seems  to  have  been  in  great  demand,  as  nearly  every  subscriber  says 

it  is  just  what  he  wants. 

— The  Latin  series  announced  by  the  University  Publishing  Company  in 
the  advertising  columns  of  the  Weekly  is  unsurpassed  by  any  in  this  country. 
Harkness'  series  has  a  great  popularity,  as  also  Allen  and  Greenough's,  but 
Gildersleeve's  is  fast  becoming  the  favorite  among  progressive  teachers.  It  is 
purely  the  work  of  a  scholar,  and  every  teacher  of  Latin  should  possess  it. 

— A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  are  all  the  time  studying  to  devise 
some  new  apparatus  or  means  of  illustration  for  schools.  They  have  lately 
manufactured  a  blackboard  stretcher,  which  can  be  applied  to  any  flexible 
blackboard,  and  when  not  in  use  can  be  folded  as  shown  in  their  illustrated 

advertisement. 

— Teachers  who  have  not  examined  Reed  Kellogg's  little  books  on  lan- 
guage should  send  to  Abram  Brown,  46  Madison  street,  Chicago,  agents  for 
Clark  and  Maynard,  for  specimen  copies. 

— In  No.  43  we  announced  that  The  Practical  Teacher  would  be  sent 
free  to  any  school,  library,  or  reading  room  where  it  would  be  kept  on  file  and 
accessible  to  the  students.  By  a  typographical  error  in  punctuation,  our  offer 
has  been  misinterpreted.  What  we  wrote,  and  what  we  meant,  was  that  we 
would  send  it  to  any  "school  library  or  reading  room,"  etc.  We  make  that 
offer  only  to  such  institutions  as  keep  open  a  special  room  for  reading,  and 
where  other  papers  are  kept  on  file.  The  offer  extends  only  through  the  first 
year — till  Nov.,  1878. 

— The  Weekly  is  not  sent  to  subscribers  beyond  the  time  paid  for.  Be 
careful  to  renew  long  enough  before  the  date  of  expiration  to  prevent  our 
dropping  your  name  from  the  list.    By  so  doing  you  will  save  yourself  and  us 

much  trouble. 

— In  spite  of  expirations  the  subscription  list  of  the  Weekly  continues  to 
increase.  We  hope  to  reach  the  twenty  thousand  next  year.  At  the  present 
rate  of  increase  we  shall  do  so.    Every  subscriber  can  help  us. 

— Many  ask  us  why  we  don't  have  more  advertising.  It  is  because  we 
employ  no  advertising  agent.  Since  the  first  announcement  of  the  Weekly, 
no  special  agent  has  been  employed  to  solicit  advertisements,  and  those  which 
we  have  published  have  come  to  us  from  parties  who  knew  the  value  of  our 
columns  and  sought  them,  generally,  without  solicitation.  We  care  more  for 
subscriptions  than  for  advertisements.  If  we  can  get  a  good  large  list  of 
subcribers,  and  publish  a  good  paper,  the  advertisements  will  take  care  of 
themselves.  Our  advertising  rates  are  very  low,  and  by  a  little  canvassing,  or 
by  accepting  all  kinds  of  advertising,  and  on  all  kinds  ot  terms,  as  some  jour- 
nals do,  we  might  every  week  have  our  paper  half  full  of  them.  We  prefer  to 
have  a  few  first-class,  all  cash,  and  such  as  we  can  recommend. 

— The  success  of  Littelfs  Hiving  Age  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  enables 
one,  with  a  small  outlay  of  time  and  money,  to  keep  pace  with  the  best  thought 
and  literature  of  the  day.  Hence  its  importance  to  every  American  reader. 
The  ablest  living  contributors  to  periodical  literature  are  represented  in  its 
pages,  some  of  whose  names  will  be  found  in  the  prospectus  published  in  an- 
other column. 

It  has  always  stood  at  the  head  of  its  class,  both  in  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  reading  furnished  ;  and  in  fact  it  affords,  of  itself,  so  thorough  and  com- 
plete a  compendium  of  what  is  of  immediate  interest  or  permanent  value  in 
the  literary  world  as  to  render  it  an  invaluable  economizer  of  time,  labor,  and 
money.  In  the  multitude  of  periodicals  of  the  present  time,— quarterlies, 
monthlies,  and  weeklies — such  a  publication  has.  become  almost  a  necessity  to 
every  person  or  family  desiring  to  keep  well  informed  in  the  best  literature  of 
the  day. 

For  1878,  an  extra  offer  is  made  to  all  new  subscribers  ;  and  reduced  club- 
bing rates  with  oilier  periodicals  are  also  given  by  which  a  subscriber  may  at 
remarkably  small  cost  obtain  the  cream  of  both  home  and  foreign  literature. 
Those  selecting  their  periodicals  for  the  new  year,  would  do  well  to  examine 

the  prospectus. 

New  advertisements  this  week. — The  Franklin  Globes,  H.  B.  Nims  & 
Co.;  Text  books  for  Schools,  John  Wiley  and  Sins;  Kansas;  Eclectic  Histor- 
ical Atlas,  and  the  ll.inois  Edition  of  the  Eclectic  Geographies,  Van  Ant- 
werp, Bragg  &  Co.;  St  Nicholas,  Soribner  &  Co.;  Bryan's  Electric  Belts, 
Henry  M.  Maloy ;  The  Practical  Teacher;  Climax  Blackboard  Eraser,  V. 
G.  Curtis;  Lippincott's  Magazine,].  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.;  Elegant  Holiday 
Gifts,  James  W.  Tufts.  Cheap  Apparatus  for  Students  and  Common  Schools, 
Curt  W.  Meyer;  Automatic  Crystal  fountain,  James  W.  Tufts. 
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Editorial. 


IN  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  territory  of  Wyoming, 
bordering  on  Montana  and  Idaho,  lies  a  tract  of  country 
about  fifty-five  by  sixty-five  miles  in  extent,  possessing  a  greater 
combination  of  remarkable  features  than  any  other  known  area 
of  like  dimensions  under  the  sun.  It  contains  3,578  square  miles. 
Its  elevation  above  the  sea  level  is  from  6,000  to  14,000  feet. 
It  lies  mainly,  but  not  entirely,  on  the  east  side  of  the  main 
range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  By  an  act  of  Congress,  ap- 
proved March  1,  1872,  this  tract  was  withdrawn  forever  from 
sale  and  set  apart  as  a  permanent  pleasure  ground  for  the  amuse- 
ment and  instruction  of  the  people  under  the  designation  of  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park.  The  grandeur  and  variety  of  its 
scenery,  the  salubrity  of  its  summer  climate,  and  the  health- 
giving  qualities  of  its  thermal  waters  will,  within  a  few  years, 
make  it  the  Mecca  of  the  tourist,  pleasure  seeker,  and  invalid 
from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  Among  its  innumerable 
attractions  are  some  of  the  grandest  cataracts,  cascades,  canons, 
and  mountain  summits  on  the  continent.  Its  spouting  geysers 
in  number  and  magnitude  exceed  all  others  known.  Its  numer- 
ous mud-springs,  solfataras,  fumeroles,  and  beautifully  terraced 
hot  springs  are  beyond  description  in  the  magnitude  and  splen- 
dor of  their  decoration  and  action.  The  sources  of  the  Colum- 
bia, the  Colorado,  and  the  Missouri  rivers  are  all  said  to  lie 
within  this  pleasure  ground  of  the  nations.  Its  mountain  sum- 
mits are  covered  with  eternal  snows,  while  many  of  the  valleys 
are  made  radiant  with  the  sparkle  of  lakes  whose  waters  are  clear 
as  crystal. 

The  most  magnificent  of  these  lakes  is  the  Yellowstone,  the 
source  of  the  river,  lying  nearly  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
park.  Its  form  is  similar  to  that  of  the  human  hand  with  the 
palm  to  the  front  and  the  fingers  pointing  downward.  The  al- 
titude of  the  lake  is  7,427  feet  above  tide  water,  and  its  present 
lepth  is  about  300  feet.  It  is  fed  by  the  snows  on  the  lofty 
nountains  that  flank  it  on  all  sides.    The  length  of  this  beauti- 


ful sheet  of  water  is  about  22  miles,  and  the  width  ten  to  fifteen 
miles.  Prof.  Hayden  declares  that  there  is  nothing  on  the  con- 
tinent that  equals  it  in  the  brilliant  hues  of  its  waters  and  the 
splendor  of  its  surroundings.  The  clear  green  shading  of  the 
mountain  slopes,  with  the  ultramarine  tint  of  its  shining  surface, 
produces  an  effect  upon  the  observer  which  can  neither  be  imag- 
ined nor  adequately  described.  The  temperature  is  that  of  cold 
spring  water.  In  the  early  part  of  the  day  its  surface  is  usually 
calm,  and  its  varied  hues  from  livid  green,  shading  off  into  a 
deep  ultramarine,  present  a  picture  of  beauty  that  is  dazzling  to 
behold.  During  the  later  hours  a  strong  wind  sometimes  arises, 
stirring  the  calm  surface  into  all  the  fury  of  an  ocean  storm. 
The  amount  of  vegetation  produced  in  the  depths  of  Yellow- 
stone Lake  is  immense,  vast  ridges  of  it  lining  the  shores  at  cer- 
tain seasons  after  a  high  wind  has  swept  over  the  surface.  The 
only  fish  found  in  the  lake  and  in  the  neighboring  streams  is  the 
trout,  whose  numbers  are  said  to  be  inconceivable.  Most  of  the 
fishes  in  the  lake  are  afflicted  with  the  presence  in  their  bodies 
of  a  peculiar  intestinal  worm  which  for  the  time  being  renders 
them  unfit  for  use.  The  presence  of  hot  springs,  with  their 
cones  rising  above  the  surface,  is  a  singular  fact,  the  water 
within  the  cone  being  almost  boiling  hot.  Trout  have  been 
caught  by  persons  standing  upon  these  cones  and  cooked 
in  the  hot  waters,  without  being  removed  from  the  hook,  as  de- 
clared by  the  United  States  Geologist,  Prof.  F.  V.  Hayden. 

But  the  most  wonderful  objects  of  interest  in  this  region  are 
the  cataracts  and  canons  of  the  Yellowstone  with  the  spouting 
geysers  in  the  valley  of  the  Fire  Hole  river,  a  branch  of  the 
Madison.  Neither  language  nor  the  painter's  genius  and  skill 
are  adequate  to  describe  either.  The  lower  falls  are  more  than 
390  feet  high.  The  walls  of  the  grand  canon  are  some  2,500 
feet  in  depth  and  are  colored  by  hues  so  various  and  brilliant 
that  human  art  despairs  of  any  attempt  to  reproduce  them.  "The 
wealth  of  red  and  yellow,  brown  and  orange,  pink  and  green, 
black,  gray,  and  white  fascinates  and  bewilders  every  beholder," 
according  to  Prof.  Marshall,  "seeming  to  reproduce  before  his 
admiring  gaze  all  the  ravished  splendors  of  every  gorgeous  sun- 
set whose  charms,  no  longer  evanescent,  are  here  not  painted 
but  dyed  through  and  through  these  mighty  cliffs,  and  made  as 
eternal  as  the  everlasting  mountains  they  buttress. ' 1  The  geysers 
are  even  more  grand  and  magnificent,  because  accompanied  by 
much  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  elemental  war  in  the 
spouting  of  immense  columns  of  hot  water  to  the  height  of  90  to 
250  feet  or  more,  in  the  shooting  up  of  vast  volumes  of  steam  to 
an  occasional  altitude  of  1,000  or  1,500  feet,  and  in  the  rumbling 
sound  and  vibrating  motions  that  accompany  the  earthquake 
shock.  There  are  three  known  geyser  basins,  but  two  of  which 
have  however  been  explored.  These  are  in  the  valley  of  the 
Fire  Hole  already  referred  to,  and  lie  to  the  westward  of 
Yellowstone  Lake  from  which  they  are  reached  by  a  tolerably 
well  worn  trail.  Some  of  the  orifices  of  the  geyser  cones  are 
twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  during  an  eruption  a  column  of  hot 
water  filling  this  orifice  rushes  outward  and  upward  with  terrific 
force  and  to  altitudes  varying  from  15  to  275  feet  in  some 
cases.  The  cones,  rims,  and  basins  formed  by  the  deposits  from 
the  springs  and  geysers  are  among  the  most  magnificent  of  their 
attractions.    Many  of  them  have  all  the  beauty  of  finish  and 
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brilliancy  of  coloring  of  the  finest  porcelain,  while  the  waters 
within  the  rims  and  basins  of  many  of  the  springs  are  so  per- 
fectly transparent  that  the  smallest  objects  may  be  seen  at  the 
depth  of  forty  or  fifty  feet. 

Our  purpose  in  referring  to  the  Park  was  not  so  much  to  at- 
tempt a  description  of  its  really  indescribable  wonders,  as  to  call 
attention  to  the  work  of  vandalism  already  inaugurated  within 
it  by  tourists  and  visitors.  Many  of  the  magnificent  structures 
built  up  by  the  action  of  the  hot  springs  and  geysers  are  being 
disfigured  and  destroyed  by  trophy-hunters  and  others,  actuated, 
too  often  it  is  to  be  feared,  by  a  pure  love  of  destruction.  This 
shameless  raid  upon  the  varied  glories  of  the  "Wonderland" 
should  at  once  be  stopped  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  Cong- 
ress ought  promptly  to  take  such  action  as  will  protect  and  pre- 
serve the  decorations  that  nature  for  ages  past  has  treasured  up 
among  these  "everlasting  hills"  and  in  the  radiant  valleys  of  the 
upper  Yellowstone.  A  resolution  was  passed  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
calling  upon  our  national  authorities  to  act  in  this  matter.  It 
is  a  subject  of  quite  as  much  interest  to  educators  as  to  men 
of  science,  inasmuch  as  the  Park  may  be  justly  regarded  as  a 
vast  museum  whose  unlimited  resources  are  capable  of  illustrating 
almost  every  object  of  thought,  or  subject  of  study  within  the 
range  of  created  existences.  Let  our  educators  and  friends  of 
education,  therefore,  add  their  voices  and  votes  to  those  of  the 
scientists  in  the  effort  to  preserve  from  desecration  and  for  the 
high  purposes  of  instruction,  the  grandest  heritage  of  natural 
sublimity,  beauty,  and  utility  ever  bestowed  upon  a  nation. 


THE  COUNTER-CURRENTS  OF  HOME  AND  SCHOOL. 

HAS  any  teacher  the  power  to  work  miracles  in  changing  bad 
habits  of  pupils  into  good  ones  ?    Yes,  he  is  expected  to  do 
so  in  many  cases  by  parents.    All  the  duty  and  burden  is  thrown 
on  the  teacher  by  such  parents,  and  no  efficient  cooperation  is 
rendered  nor  attempted,  day  by  day,  even  to  lift  the  burden  with 
one  of  their  little  fingers.    It  is  a  clear  case  of  four  against  one 
— four  hours  out  of  school  to  every  hour  in  school — or,  deduct- 
ing sleep,  of  sixteen  against  six  hours.    The  teacher  has  done 
his  utmost  to  teach,  train,  stimulate,  polish,  refine,  in  the  matter 
of  knowledge  and  deportment,  but  the  pupil  drops  it  all  the  mo- 
ment he  leaves  the  school-room,  and  thinks  no  more,  cares  no 
more,  learns  no  more,  till  afternoon,  and' evening,  and  night,  and 
morning  have  run  their  rounds,  to  9  o'clock  next  day.  The  talk, 
the  games,  the  evening  papers,  the  reading,  the  associates  in 
street  or  house,  all  are  in  a  different  world— the  real  world  of 
the  scholar  until  after  many  hours'  forgetfulness  of  studies  and 
intense  interest  in  other  things.     The  concert,  the  fair,  the 
sociable,  the  neighbors'  children,  the  horse,  the  store,  the  dog, 
the  new  game,  absorb  all  the  youngster's  thoughts  from  the  close 
of  school  to  the  opening  of  school  next  day.    The  father  may 
or  may  not  care  to  spend  even  ten  minutes  in  examining  the 
work  of  the  preceding  day  or  of  the  next  day,  if  only  let  alone 
to  read  his  evening  paper,  or  to  talk  of  business,  or  discuss  house- 
hold matters,  or  to  go  off  to  his  lodge,  or  club,  or  amusement. 
The  mother  may  not  have  physical  strength  to  attend  to  any 
evening  lessons  of  the  older  children,  in  addition  to  her  heavy 
burden  of  the  day  in  household  cares  or  labors.    No  older  brother 
or  sister  may  be  there  to  lend  a  hand,  or  have  time  to  spare  for 
a  helping  word.    No  one  at  home  may  be  really  qualified  to  give 
the  aid  required,  at  the  right  time.    No  good  place  for  study 


may  be  provided  or  possible,  nor  does  the  child  usually  care 
if  there  is  none.  Day  by  day,  so  it  goes.  Why  does  the  teacher 
not  do  more  for  that  scholar?  Because  the  parent  does  nothing 
to  cooperate. 

The  long  winter  evenings  are  coming.  Parent,  will  you  deal 
squarely  ?  Do  your  duty,  or  else  cease  to  blame  the  teacher  for 
not  achieving  greater  results  than  really  he,  in  his  unaided  power, 
especially  if  his  best  efforts  are  foiled  and  thwarted  by  your 
home  customs  and  arrangements,  is  able  to  achieve. 

With  all  your  merits  as  a  parent,  you  may  be  a  mere  critic  and 
not  a  co-worker  in  any  direct  manner  to  the  culture  of  your 
child's  mental  or  moral  nature,  and  yet  maybe  quietly  assuming 
the  whole  credit  of  his  progress,  or  attributing  it  to  the  talents 
of  the  pupil  as  distinguished  from  the  controlling  power  of  the 
school.  Perhaps  you  claim  all  the  success  as  in  some  way  directly 
dae  to  you,  when  not  a  particle  of  it  is  really  to  be  attributed  to 
you.  Be  honest,  and  examine  how  far  you  have  actually  sown 
the  seed  cf  any  good  harvest  in  your  child's  mind  or  character, 
or  supplied  anything  beyond  physical  wants  to  the  child  whose 
inmost  soul  you  never  have  entered  as  a  benefactor  and  illumi- 
nator. Look  into  it.  It  will  startle  some  so-called  parents  to  as- 
certain that  they  have  not  done  as  much  for  the  culture  of  their 
offspring  as  the  lower  animals — the  hen,  the  beaver,  the  bee — 
do  for  their  young.  So  far  from  actually  training  the  noblest 
powers,  you  may  not  even  know  what  the  young  are  studying, 
what  they  have  really  learned,  what  they  thoroughly  understand 
in  any  single  branch  of  knowledge,  any  more  than  if  they  were 
the  children  of  a  stranger.  The  fact  of  seeing  them  at  meal 
time,  well-behaved,  neat,  and  attractive  ;  the  fact  of  seeing  them 
bring  home  and  apparently  study  an  armful  of  books  ;  the  fact 
of  your  examining  and  signing  an  occasional  report,  more  or 
less  favorable, — all  this  and  much  more  may  amount  to  very  lit- 
tle. That  parent  who  cooperates  most  thoroughly  with  the  school 
methods,  will  find  his  sons  and  daughters  repay  his  labors  ten- 
fold as  the  recipients  of  intellectual  and  moral  benefits  which  no 
other  being  can  equally  bestow,  and  which  the  Creator  ordained 
the  parents  exclusively  to  impart.  If  you  succeed  in  this,  your 
success  is  great  and  blessed.  If  you  fail  of  all  this,  you  are  to 
blame,  and  you  alone.  All  the  teachers,  and  books,  and  appar- 
atus must  in  some  measure  fail,  if  the  family  is  the  foe  of  the 
school.    Is  not  that  a  common  sense  view?        L.  W.  Hart. 


CHICAGO'S  DANGER. 

THE  public  display  of  persons  arrested  for  alleged  crime  with- 
in the  city  seems  to  me  calculated  to  foster  rather  than  to 
arrest  crime.  Our  police  stations  are  upon  public  thoroughfares. 
The  transfer  of  prisoners  to  the  "Black  Maria"  is  made  near 
midday,  upon  the  principal  street,  and  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
attract  the  attention  of  idlers.  The  conveyance  is  allowed  to 
stand  for  many  minutes  with  its  occupants  exposed  to  the  gaze  of 
scores  of  people,  many  of  them  children.  The  sidewalk  is  some- 
times almost  obstructed  by  the  crowd  permitted  to  gather.  Some 
of  the  lookers-on  may  be  friends  of  the  prisoners  ;  if  so,  they 
should  be  required  to  take  their  leave  of  their  friends  within  the 
station  walls.  Public  morals  would  be  served  by  a  rear  exit  from 
the  station  house  to  the  prisoners'  van.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
opportunity  given  by  the  public  display  for  the  interchange  of 
words  that  burn  into  the  soul  of  unreasoning  childhood,  the  daily 
sight  begets  familiarity  which  blunts  the  sensibilities  and  hardens 
the  heart.  It  is  possible  that  among  the  occupants  of  the  van 
there  may  be  some  who,  in  braving  the  public  gaze,  smother  all 
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better  impulses,  and  sink  into  despair  of  ever  regaining  position, 
the  loss  of  which  has  been  thus  publicly  announced.  There  may 
be  innocent  ones,  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  shame,  and  who 
in  this  exposure  lose  self  respect  and  with  it  all  purpose  to  live 
above  suspicion  of  wrong-doing 

There  may  be  others,  who  see  in  the  crowd  those  whom  they 
know  to  be  more  guilty  than  themselves,  and  the  sense  of  injus- 
tice rankles  in  their  breast  to  their  own  injury.  The  debased 
ones  find  no  encouragement  to  better  living.  They  are  exhibited 
to  the  world,  and  they  endeavor  to  live  down  to  the  reputation 
they  have  gained. 

But  it  is  of  those  outside  of  the  van  that  I  would  write.  Men 
and  women,  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages  compose  the  eager  crowd, 
who  are  moved  by  curiosity  to  attend  the  free  display  of  the 
transfer  of  those  charged  with  crime  from  the  Station  to  the 
Bridewell. 

Our  officials  seem  to  have  accepted  the  first  couplet  in  Pope's 
Essay : 

"  Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien 
As  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen — " 

forgetting  the  second, 

"  Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace." 

All  those  charged  with  the  education  of  the  young  understand 
well  the  corrupting  tendency  of  displayed  vice.  It  is  hard  enough 
under  most  favoring  circumstances,  to  bring  children  up  to  the 
higher  plane  of  right-living.  Temptations  assail  them  on  every 
hand.  Some  are  unavoidable.  Strength  must  be  acquired  to  re- 
sist them.  But  when  to  the  unavoidable  are  added  those  which 
might  easily  be  shunned,  the  acquisition  of  sufficient  strength  is 
often  a  hopeless  task.  Trial  is  necessary  to  the  development  of 
true  character,  but  no  one  needs  to  hunt  for  new  trials.  Enough 
will  come  into  our  daily  life  unsought  to  serve  the  needed  pur- 
pose. Too  much  care  can  not  be  exercised  in  covering  tempta- 
tion from  the  sight  of  the  susceptible  child  on  trial.  If  those 
charged  with  public  affairs  will  not  consider  the  matter  suggested 
in  this  article,  let  the  friends  of  education  bestir  themselves. 

A  Friend  to  Children. 


GRUBE'S  METHOD.— I. 


(Two  Essays  by  Louis  Soldan,  Principal  of  the  St.  Louis  Normal  School ) 

[The  first  of  the  following  two  essays  is  the  same  in  substance  as  the  one  read  before  the 
St.  Louis  Teachers'  Association  in  1870.  It  has  been  republished  since  extensively  in  state 
and  city  school  reports  and  educational  magazines.  It  is  presented  here  in  a  somewhat 
changed  form,  because  the  practical  experience  in  the  school-room  has  shown  since  what 
points  of  the  method  are  in  such  harmony  with  established  views  as  to  require  no  further  ex- 
planation, and  what  details  need  full  comment  and  amplification  in  order  to  guard  against 
such  mistakes  as  are  likely  to  creep  in.  In  many  respects  I  was  guided  by  many  inquiries 
on  part  of  the  friends  of  the  method.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  not  always  been  able  to 
answer  these  questions  as  fully  as  I  wished.  I  hope  that  my  correspondents  will  find  the 
desired  explanation  in  the  following  new  version  of  the  old  essay.  I  deem  it  my  duty  how- 
ever, to  say  in  justice  to  Mr.  Grube  that  the  following  pages  are  cot  in  every  respect  a 'trans- 
lation from  his  work  as  has  been  supposed  by  some.  One  gentleman  has  done  me  the  credit 
to  publish  my  essay  over  his  own  signature  as  a  translation  from  Mr.  Grube's  work  It 
should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  full  credit  for  one  and  every  idea  contained  herein 
belongs  to  Mr.  Grube,  but  that  he  is  not  responsible  at  all  for  the  many  imperfections  in  the 
manner  in  which  his  thoughts  are  stated  here.  In  a  few  instances  only  the  writer  has  al- 
lowed himself  to  depart  from  Mr.  G's  ideas.  The  two  essays  are,  may  I  be  allowed  to  re- 
peat, not  altogether  a  translation,  but  rather  an  attempt  to  give  a  condensed  account  of  the 
160  pages  of  Mr.  Grube's  work. 

The  second  essay  was  read  before  the  St.  Louis  Normal  School  Association  in  1876  when 
it  appeared  proper  to  supply  the  continuation  of  the  course  recommended  by  a  method 
which  had  attracted  the  attention  of  many  thinking  educators  of  the  land,  from  California 
(bee  ban  Francisco  Report  of  1872)  to  New  Hampshire  (See  State  Report  of  1876)  The 
second  essay  contains  a  recapitulation  and  continuation  of  the  first  essay.  It  presumes  as 
little  as  its  predecessor  to  recommend,  but  simply  submits  a  new  and  important  method  to 
the  thoughtful  consideration  of  those  who  are  interested  111  the  matter.] 

THE  old,  long-established  method  in  arithmetic  is  calculated 
to  teach  the  first  four  processes  of  addition,  subtraction,  mul- 
tiplication, division,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named,  finish- 
ing addition  with  small  and  large  numbers,  before  subtraction  is 
begun,  and  so  forth.  A  more  recent  improvement  on  this  method 
consisted  in  excluding  the  larger  numbers  altogether  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  dividing  the  numbers  on  which  the  first  four  pro- 


cesses were  taught,  into  classes,  or  so-called  circles.  The  child 
learns  each  of  the  four  processes  with  the  small  numbers  of  the 
first  circle  (/.  e. ,  from  i  to  10)  before  larger  numbers  are  consid- 
ered; then  the  same  processes  are  taught  with  the  numbers  of  the 
second  circle,  from  10  to  100,  then  of  the  third,  from  100  to 
1,000 — and  so  forth. 

Grube,  however,  went  beyond  this  principle  of  classification. 
He  discarded  the  use  of  large  numbers,  hundreds  and  thousands, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  course,  as  others  had  done  before  him  ; 
but  instead  of  dividing  the  primary  work  in  arithmetic  into  three 
or  four  circles  or  parts  only,  i.  e.,  from  i  to  10,  10  to  100,  etc., 
he  considered  each  number  as  a  circle  or  part  by  itself  and  taught 
it  by  a  method  that  is  to  be  set  forth  in  the  following  pages.  He 
recommended  that  the  child  should  learn  each  of  the  smaller 
numbers  in  succession,  and  all  the  operations  within  the  range 
of  each  number,  before  proceeding  to  the  next  higher  one,  ad- 
dition, subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division,  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  consideration  of  the  next  higher  number.  In  order 
to  guard  against  a  mistake  which  has  been  made  rather  frequent- 
ly, it  should  be  stated  that  such  examples  only  are  considered  to 
be  within  the  limit  of  a  number,  and  are  to  be  taught  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  in  which  a  larger  number  than  the  one  that  is  being 
considered  does  not  appear  in  any  way  whatsoever.  Thus,  for 
instance,  when  the  number  four  is  taught,  the  teacher  should  ex- 
clude at  the  beginning  addition  and  subtraction  by  fours,  multi- 
plication with  4  as  one  of  the  factors,  division  with  4  as  the  di- 
visor, because  these  belong  to  a  later  and  more  advanced  part  of 
the  course,  since  they  involve  in  the  sum,  minuend,  product,  or 
dividend  numbers  beyond  the  limit  of  the  one  that  is  being  con- 
sidered. But  all  the  examples  that  do  not  involve  a  higher  num- 
ber than  four  are  illustrated  and  taught  before  passing  over  to 
the  next  higher  number,  five.  Treating,  for  instance,  the  num- 
ber 2,  Grube  leads  the  child  to  perform  all  the  operations  that 
are  possible  within  the  limits  of  this  number,  i.  e.,  all  those  that 
do  not  presuppose  the  knowledge  of  any  higher  number,  no  mat- 
ter whether  in  the  usual  classification  these  operations  are  called 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  or  division.  The  child  has 
to  see  and  to  keep  in  mind  that 

I-f-I=2,  2X1=2,  2—1  =  1,  2-=-I  =  2,  etc. 

The  whole  circle  of  operations  up  to  2  is  exhausted  before  the 
child  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  the  number  3,  which  is  to 
be  treated  in  the  same  way.  Why  adhere  to  the  abstract  division 
of  the  work  in  arithmetic  into  addition,  subtraction,  etc.,  in  the 
primary  grade  where  these  distinctions  do  not  help  to  make  the 
subject  any  clearer  to  the  pupil  ?  The  first  four  processes  are  nat- 
urally connected,  and  will  appear  so  in  the  untaught  mind.  If 
you  take  away  1  from  2,  and  1  remains,  the  child,  in  knowing 
this,  also  understands  implicitly  the  opposite  process  of  adding 
1  to  1  and  its  result.  Multiplication  and  division  are,  in  the 
same  way,  nothing  but  another  way  for  adding  and  subtracting, 
so  that  we  might  say  one  operation  contains  all  the  others. 
"  Every  text-book  of  primary  arithmetic  professes  to  teach  the 
numbers  in  some  way  or  other,"  says  Grube;  "  but  to  know  a 
number  really  means  to  know  also  its  most  simple  relations  to 
those  numbers,  at  least,  which  are  smaller  than  it."  Any  child, 
however,  who  knows  a  number  and  its  relations,  must  be  also 
able  to  perform  the  operations  of  adding,  subtracting,  etc.,  for 
they  are  nothing  but  the  expression  of  the  relation  in  which  one 
number  stands  to  others.  Each  example  shows  what  must  be 
added  to  or  subtracted  from  a  number  to  raise  it  or  lower  it  to 
equality  with  another,  or,  as  in  multiplication  and  division,  it 
sets  forth  the  multiple  relation  of  two  numbers.    The  four  pro- 
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cesses  are  the  direct  result  of  comparing,  or  "measuring,"  as 
Grube  calls  it,  two  numbers  with  each  other.  Only  when  the 
child  can  perform  all  these  operations,  for  instance,  within  the 
limits  of  2,  can  it  be  supposed  really  to  have  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  this  number.  So  Grube  takes  up  one  number  after  the  other, 
and  compares  it  with  the  preceding  ones,  in  all  imaginable  ways, 
by  means  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division. 
This  comparing  or  "measuring"  takes  place  always  on  external, 
visible  objects,  so  that  the  pupil  can  see  the  objects,  the  numbers 
of  which  he  has  to  compare  with  each  other.  The  adherents  of 
this  method  claim  for  it  that  it  is  based  on  a  sound  philosophical 
theory,  and  that  it  has  proved  superior  in  practice  to  the  meth- 
ods in  use  before  its  invention. 

Some  of  the  most  important  principles  of  this  method  of  in- 
struction are  given  by  Grube  in  the  following  : 

"1.  (Language).  We  cannot  impress  too  much  upon  the  teach- 
er's mind  that  each  lesson  in  arithmetic  must  be  a  lesson  in  lan- 
guage at  the  same  time.  This  requirement  is  indispensable  with 
our  method.  As  the  pupil  in  the  primary  grade  should  be  gen- 
erally held  to  answer  in  complete  sentences,  loud,  distinctly, 
and  with  clear  articulation,  so  especially  in  arithmetic,  the  teach- 
er has  to  insist  on  fluency,  smoothness,  and  neatness  of  expres- 
sion, and  should  lay  special  stress  upon  the  process  of  solution 
of  each  example.  As  long  as  the  language  for  the  number  is 
not  perfect,  the  idea  of  the  number  is  defective  as  well.  An  ex- 
ample is  not  finished  when  the  result  has  been  found,  but  when 
it  has  been  solved  in  a  proper  way.  Language  is  the  only  test 
by  which  the  teacher  can  ascertain  whether  the  pupils  have  per- 
fectly mastered  any  step  or  not. 

"2.  (Questions).  Teachers  should  avoid  asking  too  many  ques- 
tions. Such  questions,  moreover,  as,  by  containing  half  the  an- 
swer, prompt  the  scholar,  should  be  omitted.  The  scholar  must 
speak  himself  as  much  as  possible. 

"3.  (Class  and  Individual  Recitation).  In  order  to  animate  the 
lesson,  answers  should  be  given  alternately  by  the  scholars  indi- 
vidually, and  by  the  class  in  concert.  The  typical  numerical 
diagrams  (which,  in  the  following,  will  continually  re-appear) 
are  especially  fit  to  be  recited  in  concert. 

"4.  (Illustrations).  Every  process  and  each  example  should  be 
illustrated  by  means  of  objects.  Fingers,  lines,  or  any  other 
objects  will  answer  the  purpose,  but  objects  of  some  kind  must 
always  be  presented  to  the  class. 

"5.  (Comparing  and  Measuring).  The  operation  at  each  new 
stage  consists  in  comparing  or  measuring  each  new  number  with 
the  preceding  ones.  Since  this  measuring  can  take  place  either 
in  relation  to  difference  (arithmetical  ratio),  or  in  relation  to 
quotient  (geometrical  ratio),  it  will  be  found  to  comprise  the 
first  four  rules.  A  comparison  of  two  numbers  can  only  take 
place  by  means  of  one  of  the  four  processes.  This  comparison 
of  the  two  numbers,  illustrated  by  objects,  should  be  followed  by 
exercises  in  the  rapid  solving  of  problems  and  a  view  of  the 
numerical  relations  of  the  numbers  just  treated,  in  more  difficult 
combinations.  The  latter  offer  a  good  test  as  to  whether  the  re- 
sults of  the  examination  of  the  arithmetical  relations  of  the  num- 
ber treated  have  been  converted  into  ideas  by  a  process  of  men- 
tal assimilation.  In  connection  with  this,  a  sufficient  number 
of  examples  in  applied  numbers  are  given  to  show  that  applied 
numbers  hold  the  same  relation  to  each  other  that  pure  numbers 
do. 

"6.  (Writing  of  Figures).  On  neatness  in  writing  the  figures, 
the  requisite  time  must  be  spent.    Since  an  invariable  diagram 


for  each  number  will  re-appear  in  all  stages  of  this  course  of  in- 
struction, the  pupils  will  soon  become  able  to  prepare  the  work 
for  each  coming  number  by  writing  its  diagram  on  their  slates." 

It  will  appear  from  this  that  Mr.  Grube  subjects  each  number 
to  the  following  processes  : 

I.  Exercises  on  the  pure  number,  always  using  objects  for  illus- 
tration. 

a.  Measuring  (comparing)  the  number  with  each  of  the  pre- 
ceding ones,  commencing  with  1,  in  regard  to  addition,  mul- 
tiplication, subtraction,  and  division,  each  number  being 
compared  by  all  these  processes  before  the  next  number  is 
taken  up  for  comparison.  For  instance,  6  is  first  compared 
with  1  by  means  of  addition,  multiplication,  subtraction, 
and  division, 

(1+1+  etc-  =6;  6x1  =6;  6— I— i  etc.  =  i;  6-f-i=6) 
then  with  2,  then  with  3,  and  so  forth. 

b.  Practice  in  solving  the  foregoing  examples  rapidly. 

c.  Finding  and  solving  combinations  of  the  foregoing  exam- 
ples. 

NOTES  ON  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  LONDON.— III. 
Prof.  J.  H.  Hoose,  Prin,  State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  GOVERNMENT  INSPECTORS'  REPORTS. 

TN  order  to  give  a  better  idea  of  what  the  inspectors  do,  I  subjoin  a  few 
±  selections  from  a  printed  report  which  was  handed  to  me  in  the  office  of  the 
School  Board  in  August,  1877.  All  these  reports  are  printed,  and  thus  be- 
come history  and  reference.  These  selections  are  made  to  show  the  conscien- 
tious care  of  the  officers. 

1.  "CHELSEA  SCHOOL,  BLECHYNDER  STREET,  NOTTING  HILL. 

17M  January,  1877. 

"As  I  expected,  the  Master  here  has  done  all  that  was  possible  in  the  time 
with  this  rough  class  of  boys,  and  in  a  temporary  and  most  unsuitable  build- 
ing. The  passes  have  increased  more  than  25  per  cent.  Special  commenda- 
tion is  due  to  him  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  trains  his  Pupil 
Teachers.  The  discipline  and  moral  condition  of  the  school  are  exceptionally 
good.  The  School  Board  have  scheduled  a  site  for  new  buildings  for  this 
school,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  shortly  be  begun.  A  reduced  grant 
ought  to  be  paid  next  year  if  the  present  building  is  in  use. 

"W.  E.  Simpson  and  G.  E.  Lloyd,  Pupil  Teachers,  have  passed  well  in 
their  standard  examinations." 

2.  "MILL  LANE,  BRIXTON  HILL. 

Year  Ended  30th  November,  1876. 

lyh  January,  1877. 

"This  school  is  in  a  good  state  of  efficiency,  and  reflects  much  credit  on  Mr. 
Cullingford.  The  Writing  is  superior,  and  the  Reading,  Spelling,  Arithmetic, 
and  Grammar  are  very  satisfactory.  The  Geography  is  rather  weak,  and  the 
papers  on  specific  subjects  are,  with  few  exceptions,  poor  and  deficient  in  in- 
telligence. The  boys  should  have  more  practice  in  writing  out  what  they 
have  learnt.  The  discipline  and  organization  are  capable  of  improvement, 
but  are  probably  as  good  as  can  be  expected  in  premises  of  such  limited  area, 
and  so  inconveniently  crowded  with  a  superabundance  of  dual  desks. 

"E.  Burnard  has  passed  fairly,  and  A.  F.  Dudley  well  under  the  first  stand- 
ard. A.  H.  Strelley's  name  has  been  removed  from  the  Register  of  Pupil 
Teachers  serving  in  this  school." 

3.  "ST.  JOHN'S,  LIMEHOUSE. 

Year  Ended  30th  November,  1876. 

3rd  February,  1877. 
"Boys'  School, — Both  discipline  and  teaching  are  excellent. 
"Girls'  School. — This  continues  to  be  the  most  excellent  girls'  school  in 
the  district. 

"Infants'  School. — This  Department  is  in  thoroughly  good  condition,  and 
is  worthy  of  mention  by  the  side  of  the  two  Senior  Departments. 

"(Of  Pupil  Teachers)  W.  Foster,  M.  E.  Knight,  F.  E.  Harper,  and  A.  Dun- 
gate,  have  passed  well,  and  J.  H.  Watts,  E.  H.  Knight,  C.  Allen,  M.  A. 
Moor,  C.  Marsh,  and  S.  Foster,  fairly  under  their  standard  ;  but  W.  Foster 
should  attend  to  map-drawing,  J.  H.  Watts  to  Grammar  and  Geography,  and 
E.  H.  Knight  to  Composition.  M.  E.  Knight  and  F.  E.  Harper  are  now 
qualified  under  their  advanced  standards  specified. 

"Mr.  Wadeson  will  shortly  have  two  Certificates." 

4.  "orchard  house  place,  poplar. 

"This  school  has  passed  a  very  unsatisfactory  examination.  The  order,  dis- 
cipline, and  instruction  are  imperfect.  The  staff  is  too  small  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  school.  Miss  Wild  and  her  Assistant  have  doubtless  worked 
conscientiously,  though  not  with  much  success." 

5.  "JOHN  STREET,  FULHAM. 

2^rd  December,  1 876. 
"Reading  and  Arithmetic  require  more  thorough  attention.  The  first-class  is 
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fairly  intelligent,  and  has  passed  a  satisfactory  examination,  but  the  rest  of  the 
school  is  not  up  to  the  mark.  90  were  examined,  and  72  per  cent  only  passed. 
The  boys  belong  to  the  roughest  and  most  neglected  class  of  a  very  low  local- 
ity. The  master  appears  to  work  hard,  but  the  state  of  his  health  seems  to  me 
to  be  scarcely  equal  to  the  strain  of  so  difficult  a  school. 

"I  am  directed  to  state  that  a  grant  cannot  be  continued  in  the  present 
building  after  the  close  of  the  current  school  year,  as  the  premises  are  unsat- 
isfactory." 

6.  "TURNER  STREET,  STEPNEY. 

"Boys'  School.— Very  satisfactory. 
"Mixed  School.  —Excellent  as  usual. 

"A.  Forrest's  (pupil)  name  has  been  struck  off  the  examination  schedule 
(above  age  for  the  grade) ." 

7-  "FINSBURY  SCHOOLS,  ALLEN  STREET,  GOSWELL  ROAD. 

"Boys'  School. — This  school  has  passed  a  fair  examination  only  in  the  ele- 
mentary subjects.  I  attribute  this  very  much  to  a  somewhat  weak  and  cer- 
tainly insufficient  staff.  The  Assistant  Masters  are  untrained.  Mr.  Larter 
has  produced  fair  results  in  the  Third  Standard,  except  in  Arithmetic.  Mr. 
Sibley  should  give  his  attention  to  teaching  Reading  more  carefully.  The 
Pupil  Teachers  lack  power  and  energy.  I  am  sure  the  Head  Master  has  done 
all  possible  under  the  circumstances,  and  with  another  Assistant  Master  cer- 
tificated and  trained  will  soon  bring  the  school  into  a  high  state  of  efficiency . 

"Infants'  School.— This  school  is  in  a  deplorable  state  of  inefficiency." 

8.  "WERRINGTON  STREET,  ST.  PANCRAS. 

"Boys'  and  Girls'  School. — The  discipline  and  general  tone  are  excellent, 
and  the  results  of  the  examination  show  that  plenty  of  hard  work  has  been 
done.  The  attainments  of  the  scholars  in  Music,  Drawing,  Grammar,  Geog- 
raphy, Literature,  Animal-Physiology  and  French  are  such  as  to  warrant  these 
schools  being  classified  as  thoroughly  good  middle-class  schools." 

NOTES  ON  SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  salaries  are  embodied  in  the  quarterly  reports  under  two  heads :  "Fixed 
annual  amount  on  April  30,  1 877,  exclusive  of  grant,  etc.",  and  "Total  re- 
ceived during  1876  from  all  sources."  I  note  from  the  quarter  ended  on  the 
23rd  March,  1877. 

Noting  somewhat  at  random,  and  among  the  highest,  it  appears  that  head 
teachers  receive  as  follows  : 

Francis  Sheen,  fixed  salary,  $650 — total  from  all  sources,  $835.  He  held 
a  2nd  class  certificate,  and  had  had  three  favorable  reports  from  the  inspector. 

Henry  Dalley,  holding  a  1st  class  certificate,  and  having  had  20  favorable 
reports  (20  years  of  experience)  and  who  could  teach  full  drawing,  and  who 
held  5  science  certificates,  received  a  fixed  salary  at  $850—  and  received  a  to- 
tal of  $1,185. 

Thos.  Hopper,  B.  A.,  Molding  a  1st  class  certificate,  having  had  17  reports, 
(annual),  able  to  teach  two  drawing  subjects,  and  holding  23  certificates  in 
special  subjects  received  a  fixed  salary  of  $1,000,  and  a  total  of  all  his  income, 
$1,460. 

Miss  M.  Whittle,  holding  a  2nd  class  certificate,  having  had  9  reports,  be- 
ing able  to  teach  3  subjects  in  drawing,  had  a  fixed  salary  of  $530,  and  re- 
ceived in  all,  $1,115. 

Miss  E.  Dallison,  holding  a  1st  class  certificate,  having  had  1 1  annual 
reports,  able  to  teach  the  full  drawing  course,  and  holding  I  science  certifi- 
cate, received  a  fixed  salary,  of  $605,  and  a  total  of  $1,245. 

Henry  Lee,  1st  class  certificate  — 7  reports,  full  drawing,  7  science  certifi- 
cates, fixed  salary,  $100,  total,  $1,515. 

George  Collins,  1st  class  certificate,  16  reports,  3  drawing  subjects,  3  sci- 
ence certificates, — $1,000,  and  total  $1,560. 

Miss  Janet  Simpson,  2nd  class  certificate,  6  reports,  full  drawing,  1  science 
certificate, — $500,  and  total  $960. 

Charles  Spence,  1st  class  certificate,  12  reports,  2  drawing  subjects,  I  sci- 
ence subject, — $1,000,  and  a  total,  $1,720.  (Highest.) 

Miss  C.  S.  Bulcraig,  2nd  class  certificate,  I  report,  3  drawing  subjects, — 
$450,  total,  $1,085. 

John  Hodges,  Tower  street,  Seven  Dials,  2nd  class  certificate,  3  reports, 
full  drawing,  3  science  certificates, — $1,000,  and  $1,060. 

Wm.  Dadds,  Turin  street,  Bethnel  Green,  1st  class  certificate,  14  reports, 
full  drawing,  2  science  certificates,— $  1 ,000,  and  $1,605. 

Miss  E.  F.  Yarnold,  same  school,  2nd  class  certificate,  6  reports,  full  draw- 
ing,— $500,  and  a  total  of  $930. 


— The  story  is  told  at  the  expense  of  a  well-known  Westfield  church  member, 
who  had  an  earnest  brother  Christian  visiting  him  the  other  day.  The  latter 
is  not  so  demonstrative  in  his  religious  fervor  as  his  host,  and  also  is  lame,  so 
that  he  cannot  kneel.  The  first  morning  of  his  visit  he  was  asked  to  lead  the 
family  devotions,  and,  seated  in  his  chair,  began  an  earnest  appeal  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  while  the  family  kneeled  around.  The  host's  son,  a  lad  of  five 
years  fidgeted  around  on  his  knees  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  finally  shouted, 
"  Stop  him,  mother,  stop  him!  He  don't  know  nothing  how  to  pray.  Let 
father  show  him." 


AN  ALLEGORY. 
{For  Christmas.) 

THREE  maidens  sat  in  the  sweet  spring-time, 
By  the  side  of  a  laughing  stream, 
Whose  ripples  kept  up  a  merry  chime, 
As  they  sparkled  in  many  a  gleam. 

"  O,  this  is  a  funny  stream  !"  they  said, 

"  For  it  laughs,  and  dances,  and  sings  ; 
And  can  no  more  keep  still  in  its  pebbly  bed 

Than  if  it  were  gifted  with  wings  !" 

Glad,  blithesome  hearts  had  these  maidens  three, 

And  the  wings  might  almost  be  theirs, 
For  their  lives  were  pure  as  their  brows  were  free 

Of  the  soiling  of  worldly  cares. 

"  Which  of  us  owns  the  most  beautiful  hand  ?" 

Said  she  of  the  golden  hair ; 
"  I'll  dip  mine  down  to  the  gleaming  sand, 

That  the  water  may  make  it  more  fair." 

The  dark-eyed  one,  with  the  clustering  curls, 

Sought  long  for  a  strawberry  red; 
And  she  found  it  at  last — "  Now,  look  here  girls, 

I'll  paint  mine  all  rosy,"  she  said. 

But  the  dainty  maiden,  with  dewy  eyes, 

Had  a  pretty  notion  yet, 
For  down  at  her  feet,  half-hidden,  there  lies 

A  sweet,  fragrant  violet. 

And  bending  down,  with  her  hand  of  snow — 

So  fair  is  it  now  to  the  eye, — 
She  plucked  the  flower  as  it  nestled  low, 

And  she  bruised  it,  half  with  a  sigh. 

She  bathed  her  hand  in  its  fragrance  rare, 

Till  the  sweet,  subtle  perfume  stole 
From  the  martyr-flower  who  blessed  her  there, 

And  breathed  in  her  very  soul. 

The  green  trees  waved,  and  the  warm  breeze  wooed 

The  bright,  lovely  maidens  three  ; 
The  one  with  her  hand  from  the  crystal  flood, 

The  one  with  hers  dipped  in  the  strawberry's  blood, 
And  the  one,  who,  blushing,  so  modestly  stood, 

As  her  violet,  fair  to  see. 

The  beautiful  hands  lay  there,  side  by  side, 

Awaiting  the  wise  decree 
That  should  say  which  one,  that  bright  spring-tide, 

Was  the  fairest  of  the  three. 

****** 

A  lone,  weary  wanderer  came  that  way, 

And  breathed  out  a  faltering  sigh, 
She  drank  in  the  picture,  and  fain  would  she  stay 

'Mid  the  loveliness  there,  and  die. 

They  looked  at  the  stranger  in  sad  surprise ; 

They  wondered  from  whence  did  she  come ; 
The  warm  tears  sprang  to  their  beautiful  eyes, 

And  they  asked  her  of  friends  and  home. 

She  owned  to  no  home— no  loving  friend's  hand 

To  smooth  out  her  briery  path  ; 
But  she  drew  to  their  side,  that  she  might  demand 

Such  comfort  as  God's  creatures  hath. 

****** 

Alas,  for  these  beautiful  maidens  three  ! 

And  alas  for  the  suppliant  there  ! 
The  virtue  of  Christ-loving  charity 

In  their  careless  hearts  had  no  share  ! 

They  could  pity  the  suffering— be  sorry  and  sad; 

They  could  say  "  Be  ye  warmed  and  fed  ;" 
But  that  noblest  thought  came  not  to  make  glad — 

"  We  will  give  of  our  daily  bread." 

Then  up  spake  an  angel  of  gentlest  mien — 

"  No  hand  can  quite  beautiful  be, 
Whether  rosy,  or  fragrant,  or  spotlessly  clean, 

Or  faultless  in  form  as  ever  was  seen, 
Unless  it  is  open,  to  comfort  and  cheer 

The  sad  ones  whom  God,  in  His  great  heart,  holds  dear." 
"  Of  my  SUBSTANCE  GIVE  I  unto  thee  f" 

Mary  P.  Colburn. 

South  Boston.   

— A  party  of  vegetarians  who  were  boarding  at  a  water-cure  establishment, 
while  taking  a  walk  in  the  fields,  were  attacked  by  a  bull,  which  chased  them 
furiously  out  of  his  pasture.  "  That  is  your  gratitude,  is  it,  you  great  hateful 
thing?"  exclaimed  one  of  the  ladies,  panting  with  fright  and  fatigue.  "After 
this,  I'll  eat  beef  three  times  a  day !" 
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Notes. 


A GRAND  international  exhibition  is  projected  in  Italy  for  1879.  May 
America  come  forward  more  promptly  and  sincerely  than  in  case  of 

the   French  display  next  year.  The  N.  E.  Journal  of  Education  says 

that  "the  days  of  sophomoric  hazing  of  freshmen  are  numbered  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  college  that  cannot  stop  such  practices  has  small  right  to  a  first 

class  rank."  The  salaries  of  the  Philadelphia  teachers  have  been  reduced 

ten  per  cent.    This  makes  a  saving  of  $126,374  on  the  yearly  estimate.  

Of  the  reports  of  the  county  superintendents  in  Minnesota  thus  far  rendered 
to  the  State  Superintendent,  eighteen  refer  to  the  text-book  law  with  unqual- 
ified disfavor  ;  five  equivocally  criticise  and  doubt;  four  favor  it,  while  nearly 
all  unite  in  declaring  that  thus  far  the  law  has  produced  results  the  opposite 
of  those  intended.  Only  four  or  five  boards  of  county  commissioners  have 
shown  any  inclination  to  make  provision  for  the  payment  of  the  price  of  the 
books.  Nearly  all  the  educators  are  opposed  to  the  law,  and  no  books  are 
yet  ready  for  delivery.  We  notice  that  Donnelly,  the  author  of  the  scheme, 
has  been  returned  to  the  Legislature  this  winter.  Of  course,  another  text, 
book  struggle  is  imminent. —The  subject  of  school  libraries  is  occupying  such 
a  prominent  position  at  present  among  our  educational  men  that  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  we  are  able  to  call  attention  to  the  first  of  several  articles  prom- 
ised us  by  Mr.  McCoun,  the  manager  of  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.'s  Library 
Bureau,  which  has  become  such  a  power  not  only  in  supplying  but  also  in 
helping  to  build  up  and  elevate  the  entire  library  interest  of  the  Northwest. 

Literary. — We  are  indebted  to  General  Eaton,of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion for  a  copy  of  the  Congressional  Directory  for  the  Forty-fifth  Congress, 
corrected  to  October  18,1877.  This  Directory  is  published  under  supervis- 
ion of  the  joint  Committee  on  Public  Printing,  an  1  contains  over  160  pages 
of  matter  indispensable  to  members  of  Congress,  government  officers,  and 
citizens  having  business  relations  with  the  government.  It  is  also  an  excellent 
work  of  reference  for  all  who  would  acquaint  themselves  with  the  organization 
of  different  departments  and  the  duties  of  government  officers.  A  brief  sketch 
of  the  history  of  each  member  of  the  two  houses  is  given  in  the  alphabetical 
order  of  the  states  and  territories.  This  is  followed  by  a  list  of  the  standing,  se  - 
lect,  and  joint  committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  officers 
of  the  two  branches  and  of  their  committees  and  the  official  reporters.  Next 
come  the  officers  of  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  government  telegraph 
service;  the  attaches  of  the  Executive  Mansion,  and  of  the  different  depart 
ments  with  their  duties;  the  Southern  Claims  Commission;  the  United 
States  courts ;  Foreign  Legations  in  the  United  States  ;  United  States  Legations 
abroad;  Consulates,  Consulates  General,  Commercial  Agencies,  and  Consul- 
ar Clerks ;  the  District  Government,  Judiciary  and  Police  ;  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery.  We  are  also  treated  to  a  dia- 
gram of  both  houses,  with  the  exact  location  of  each  member  ;  his  boarding 
place  in  Washington,  and  his  home  post-office  address,  and,  in  fact,  to  every 
particular  that  can  possess  interest  to  the  visitor  at  Washington  or  to  a  corres- 
pondent with  any  officer  absve  and  including  the  chief  clerks  of  bureaus  and 
departments.  We  have  already  found  the  Directory  quite  as  useful  in  its 
sphere  as  Webster's  Unabridged  or  Johnson's  Cyclopaedia.  The  work  ad- 
vertised by  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.  for  several  weeks  in  our  columns,  Tales 
of  Ancient  Greece,  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  is,  as  we  have  said  before,  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  students  and  lovers  of  ancient  history.  One  imagines 
himself  a  Greek  while  reading  the  beautiful  and  gracefully  told  tales  as  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Cox.  The  language  of  the  author  is  poetic ;  his  scholarship, 
as  evinced  by  his  language,  is  refined  and  finished.  The  book  affords  both 
entertainment  and  instruction,  even  to  the  most  cultivated  minds.  Look  here 
for  the  tales  of  Troy,  "The  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  the  Mice,"  and  all  the  oth- 
er mythological  and  heroic  tales  of  the  superstitious  and  worshipful  Greeks. 

 The  illustrated  Christmas  numbers  of  the  Publishers'  Weekly  and  the 

American  Bookseller  have  both  appeared,  and  are  fine  specimens  of  the  pub- 
lishers' art.  The  former  contains  771  pages  superbly  illustrated,  and  the  latter 
562  pages.  Many  illustrations  are  the  same  in  both,  and  both  will  serve  their 
purpose  admirably,  in  presenting  the  attractive  features  of  the  later  holiday 

publications,  and  in  cultivating  a  taste  for  fine  art  in  the  home.  The  most 

useful  and  striking  passages  from  Epictetus  have  been  gathered  together  and 
published  by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston,  in  a  neat  little  volume  of  1 50  pages, 
comprising  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  of  Epictetus.  It  is  an  abridgement 
of  the  translation  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Higginson,  and  comprises  one  of  the  "Wisdom 
Series."  It  may  be  had  of  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago. — -Alfred  L. 
Sewell,  who  was  for  six  years  publisher  of  the  Little  Corporal,  which,  before 
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the  disastrous  fire  that  burned  up  so  many  noble  enterprises  in  Chicago,  at- 
tained a  larger  circulation  than  had  ever  before  been  enjoyed  by  any  juvenile 
magazine  in  America,  announces  a  new  monthly  publication  to  be  called 

Home  Arts.  His  advertisement  appears  in  the  columns  of  the  Weekly.  

The  following  new  publications  are  announced  :  By  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  The 
Anatomy  of  the  Ivertebrates,  by  T.  H.  Huxley;  The  Ancient  Life-History  of 
the  Earth,  by  H.  Alleyne  Nicholson;  Elements  of  Geology,  by  Prof.  Le 
Conte.  By  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  Dora's  Houskeeping,  by  the  author  of 
"SixLittle  Cooks  ;"  Apple  Blossoms,  a  volume  of  poems,  by  Hattie  Tyng 
Gnswold.  By  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Biology,  by  Dr.  Charles  Letourneau; 
New  Ireland,  by  Alexander  M.  Sullivan;  Anthropology,  by  Dr.  Paul  Topin- 
ard.  By  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  The  Silver  Country,  or,  The  Great  Southwest, 
by  Alex.  D.  Anderson ;  The  Flood  of  Years,  by  Wm.  Cullen  Bryant ;  Sor- 
rento and  Inlaid  Work,  by  Arthur  Hope.  By  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co., 
Upper  Egypt — Its  People  and  its  Products,  by  Dr.  C.  B.  Klunzinger ;  Faith 
and  Philosophy,  by  H.  B.  Smith ;  Political  Science,  by  Dr.  T.  D.  Woolsey. 

 The  Flossy  and  Bossy  Stoties  just  published  by  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.  are 

admirable  little  sketches  for  Christmas.  Mrs.  Margaret  Hammond  Eckerson, 
the  author,  has  displayed  peculiar  skill  in  portraying  the  childish  characters  of 
"Flossy"  and  "Bossy,"  who  are  said  to  be  two  "really"  little  girls,  the  daugh- 
ters of  a  "really"  clergyman,  who,  in  their  parish  visiting  tours  with  their 
parents,  contrive  very  ingenuously  to  betray  the  peculiarities  of  human  nature. 

Price  75  cents.    15  illustrations.  The  Monthly  Reader  for  December  is 

now  ready — another  gem.    Send  five  cents  to  John  L.  Story,  Boston.  The 

December  number  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  is  unusually  interesting  to 

'eachers.  A  volume  of  biographical  and  critical  sketches  of  "The  Great 

Tone-Poets,"  edited  by  Mr.  F.  Crowest,  is  announced  by  John  Church  & 
Co.  The  papers  include  Bach,  Handel,  Gluck,  Hayden,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Weber,  Rossini,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  and  Schumann. 


REVIEWS. 

HARRIET  Martineau's  Autobiography .  Edited  by  Maria  Weston  Chap- 
man. (Boston:  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.)  — Harriet  Martineau  was  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  English  women.  Her  autobiography  gives  a  very  in- 
teresting account  of  her  life  and  work  as  estimated  by  herself.  She  seems 
to  have  been  a  singular  child,  surrounded  by  unloving  and  unsympathising 
persons,  who  failed  to  comprehend  her  capabilities,  treating  her  after  the 
manner  of  the  "good  old  days"  when  children  were  supposed  to  have  no 
rights  and  no  feelings.  Being  a  very  delicate  child,  she  was  subject  to  a 
thousand  childish  terrors  and  fitful  fancies  utterly  unknown  to  healthy  chil- 
dren. She  was  lazy  after  the  manner  of  ordinary  children,  hated  to  brush  her 
hair,  didn't  want  to  get  up  in  the  morning,  preferred  to  have  some  one  else 
get  the  apples  in  winter,  and  in  her  lessons  dreaded  to  use  her  dictionary. 
Taking  everything  into  consideration,  she  must  have  been  an  exceedingly  dis- 
agreeable child.  At  eleven  she  \ras  sent  away  to  school.  Becoming  very 
much  attached  to  her  school -master,  her  life  was,  perhaps,  thenceforward  a 
trifle  happier,  though  here  she  had  her  grievances.  At  nineteen  her  favorite 
brother,  just  starting  for  college,  advised  her  to  write  something  and  send  it 
to  the  Monthly  Repository,  a  Unitarian  periodical.  Her  topic  was  "  Female 
Writers  on  Practical  Divinity."  She  took  for  her  signature  V,  though  as  she 
now  writes  about  it,  she  can  remember  no  reason  for  its  use.  Her  article  ap- 
peared in  the  next  number,  and  among  the  notices  to  correspondents  a  request 
to  hear  more  from  "  V  of  Norwich."  This  appeared  wholly  unknown  to 
any  of  her  family.  She  spent  her  Sunday  evenings  with  her  eldest  brother, 
"who  was  now  married.  After  they  had  talked  awhile,  he  proposed  to  read 
something,  and  took  up  the  magazine,  happening  to  open  to  her  article  at 
once.  He  read  awhile,  commenting  very  favorably,  until,  as  they  wondered 
at  her  silence,  she  confessed  the  article  to  be  her  own.  He  finished  it  in 
silence,  but  when  she  was  returning  home,  he  said,  calling  her  "dear"  for  the 
first  time,  "do  you  devote  yourself  to  this,  and  let  other  women  make  shirts 
and  darn  stockings."  That  evening,  she  says,  made  her  an  authoress.  Not 
long  afterward  she  began  her  first  work,  "  Devotional  Exercises."  She  also 
began  a  ''theologico  metaphysical  novel"  but  when  about  half  done,  became 
aware  that  it  was  excessively  dull,  and  abandoned  it.  Many  years  afterward 
she  burned  it.  This  piece  of  work,  two  others,  and  a  review  are  all  that  were 
not  published,  in  the  whole  of  her  career.  At  the  outset  of  this  novel  she 
discontinued  the  practice  of  copying,  and  ever  afterward  what  she  wrote  at 
first  remained  unchanged.  Authorship  was  not  to  her  a  matter  of  choice. 
She  had  not  done  it  for  amusement,  for  money,  or  for  fame,  but  had  rather 
been  forced  into  it,  because  things  needed  to  be  said  and  she  could  say  them. 
She  always  devoted  her  morning  hours  to  her  work.    Sometimes  she  was 
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forced  to  work  morning  and  night,  but  it  was  not  her  practice  to  write  any- 
thing more  serious  than  letters  in  the  evening.  She  made  no  calls,  but  re- 
ceived visitors  every  diy  from  two  to  four.  Five  times  in  her  life  she  had 
occasion  to  publish  what  she  fully  believed  would  ruin  her  reputation  and 
prosperity.    The  result,  however,  was  very  different  from  her  anticipations. 

She  closes  her  life  with  a  hint  regarding  her  last  illness,  her  views  and  be- 
liefs respecting  the  future,  and  her  last  view  of  the  world,  closing  with  these 
words  :  "  When  our  race  is  trained  in  the  morality  which  belongs  to  ascer- 
tained truth,  all  'fear  and  trembling'  will  be  left  to  children,  and  men  will 
have  risen  to  a  capacity  for  higher  work  than  saving  themselves,  to  that  of 
'working  out'  the  welfare  of  their  race,  not  in  fear  and  trembling,  but  with 
serene  hope  and  joyful  assurance.  The  world  as  it  is  is  growing  dim  before 
my  eyes;  but  the  world  as  it  is  to  be  looks  brighter  every  day." 

Thus  we  see  this  irritable,  visionary  child  developed  into  a  strong,  noble  char- 
acter, notwithstanding  the  adverse  circumstances  which  surrounded  her.  Her 
genius  was  varied  and  remarkable  in  every  way  in  which  it  was  developed,  and 
was  also  singularly  misculine  in  its  characteristics.  She  was  a  poet,  a  novelist, 
apolitical  economist,  a  theologian,  and  a  journalist.  The  amount  of  work  she 
accomplished  during  her  life  was  wonderful.  Few  could  have  done  it,  and 
endured  as  she  did  all  those  years  an  amount  of  physical  pain  sufficient  to 
have  worn  out  an  ordinary  man. 

From  her  life  many  valuable  lessons  may  be  drawn  applicable  to  humbler 
walks  in  life.  Perseverance,  even  under  difficulties,  will  accomplish  wonders 
for  any  one.  Her  life  is  published  in  two  large  volumes,  rendered  attractive 
by  all  the  modern  arts  of  book-making.  The  latter  half  of  the  last  volume 
is  taken  up  with  "  Memorials  of  Harriet  Martineau"  by  Maria  Weston  Chap- 
man. This  review  of  her  life  by  her  friend  leaves  the  reader  with  a  pleasanter 
estimate  of  her  socially  than  is  gained  by  the  perusal  of  the  autobiography. 
The  work  as  a  whole  is  very  interesting. 

Ltdies'  Guide  to  Needle  Work  and  Embroidery.  By  S.  Annie  Frost. 
Henry  T.  Williams,  publisher,  Boston.  This  little  book  would  be  a  valuable 
accessory  to  any  lady's  library,  and  should  be  found  on  every  work  table.  It 
contains  full  descriptions  of  the  various  stitc  hes  used  in  embroidery,  crochet, 
etc.,  and  any  lady  with  a  little  knowledge  to  begin  with,  and  what  is  called 
by  some  people  "gumption,"  can,  with  the  exercise  of  the  patience  and  perse- 
verance necessary  to  accomplish  needle  work  of  any  kind,  soon  master  all  the 
different  varieties  described.  There  are  beautiful  patterns  given  with  full  de- 
scription for  performing  the  work,  and  the  materials  required  in  embroidery, 
braiding,  applique  work,  canvas  work,  bead  work,  lace  work,  tatting,  knitting, 
crochet  work,  netting,  transferring,  perforated  card  work,  Persian  rug  work, 
patchwork,  tambour  work,  and  wire  work.  There  is  a  valuable  chapter,  on 
doll  dressing  that  will  be  appreciated  by  all  mothers  who  love  to  work  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  little  ones,  and  also  by  the  ladies  who  get  up  fairs,  etc.  The 
volume  closes  with  some  illustrations  of  miscellaneous  fancy  work,  full  of 
good  suggestions  for  beautifying  home.  The  book  has  a  neat  appearance, 
and  is  in  convenient  shape  for  frequent  reference. 


PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 


EIGHTH  and  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  of  Pittsburgh,  for  the  years  ending  Sept.  1,  1876,  and  Sept  I, 
1877.    Geo.  J.  Lucky  A.  M.,  Supt.  Schools. 

Course  of  Study  Pursued  and  Text-books  Used  in  the  Pataskala,  O.,  Public 
Schools.  Rules  and  Regulations  Governing  the  Schools.  Aug.  20,  1877. 
D.  R.  Thompson,  Supt.  Public  Schools. 

Third  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Public  Schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  1876-77.    Chas.  E.  Hovey,  chairman. 

Course  of  Instruction  and  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  First  Ward  Public 
School,  Sterling,  111.,  August,  1877.    M.  H.  Wood,  Principal. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  East 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  for  the  year  ending  July  16,  1877.  Horace  S.  Tarbell,  Sup- 
intendent  of  Public  Schools. 

First  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Michigan  Military  Academy,  1877-1878. 
Orchard  Lake,  Oakland  county,  Mich.  Major  J.  Sumner  Rogers,  Superinten- 
dent; Alfred  Hennequin,  M.  A.  Principal. 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

ANSWERS. 


[The  answers  are  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  "Queries"  which  have  preceded.] 

60.  4  per  cent  of  100  per  cent  =  4  per  cent ;  100  per  cent  —  4  per  cent  = 
96  per  cent.  5  per  cent  of  75  per  cent  =  3|  per  cent ;  75  per  cent  —  3|  per 
cent  =  71^  per  cent ;  . 96x7125=. 684  ;  30-=-. 684=43.8-]-. 

Ans.  43.84-  yds. 


30X9  =  270,  the  number  of  square  feet  to  be  lined;  3X  96  =  2.88  feet, 
the  length  of  1  yard  of  duck  ;  |  yard  =  2.25  feet  ;  2.25  X -95  =  2. 1375  feet, 
width  of  one  yard  of  duck.  Then  2.88X2.1375=  area  of  1  yd.  duck,  and 
of  course  R  will  see  the  remainder.  It  is  from  Robinson's  Arithmetic,  p. 
262,  as  71  is  from  Greenleat's,  p.  354,  and  72  scarcely  varied  from  p.  247. 
Are  there  no  new  ones  ?  Cedar. 

71.  Conceive  a  triangle  constructed  at  the  tops  of  the  towers,  an  angle 
being  at  the  top  of  each,  and  circumscribed  about  it  the  least  circle  that  will 
contain  it,  and  for  the  sake  of  brevity  designate  this  triangle  by  A,  and  the 
triangle  at  the  base  of  the  towers  by  B. 

The  triangle  A  is  isosceles,  the  base  or  greatest  side  being  the  distance  be- 
tween the  tops  of  the  towers  of  30  and  50  feet  in  height,  respectively. 

It  is  evident  that  a  ladder  "to  reach  the  top  of  each  tower  without  moving 
the  foot,"  must  be  placed  at  a  point  in  the  plane  of  the  triangle  B,  where  a 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  triangle  A  erected  on  the  center  of  its  cir- 
cumscribed circle  meets  the  plane  of  the  triangle  B.  Designate  this  line  by 
x,  and  the  length  of  the  ladder  by  y.    To  ascertain  y  five  steps  are  necessary. 

(I)  Given  the  distance  between  bases  of  the  towers  for  the  base,  the  differ- 
ence in  the  heights  taken  in  pairs,  for  the  perpendicular  of  a  right  angled  tri- 
angle, to  find  the  hypothenuse  or  distance  between  the  tops.  Apply  the  the- 
orem. "  The  square  described  on  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right  angled  triangle  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  described  on  the  other  two  sides,"  whence  the 
base  proves  to  be  200.99754-  feet  and  each  of  the  other  two  sides  200. 2498+ 
feet.  (2)  Gi  ven,  one-half  of  the  base  of  the  triangle  A  for  the  base,  and  either 
of  the  other  two  sides  for  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right  angled  triangle,  to  find  the 
length  of  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  vertex  of  the  angle  opposite  the 
longer  side  on  that  side.  Apply  the  same  theorem  as  in  (1),  which  shows  its 
length  to  be  173.20508-)-  feet,  which  designate  as  L.  Conceive  this  perpendicu- 
lar line  produced  till  it  meets  the  circumference  on  the  side  opposite  the  bisected 
angle,  and  call  the  produced  line  D;  then  the  diameter  may  be  designated  as 
C  -f-  D.  (3)  Given  two  chords, — the  base  of  the  triangle  A  being  one  and 
C  -)-  D  intersecting  it,  the  other,  to  find  D.  Apply  the  theorem.  "  When 
two  chords  intersect  each  other  in  a  circle,  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  seg- 
ments of  the  one  will  be  equivalent  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  seg- 
ments of  the  other."  D  is  thus  found  to  be  58.31237-]-  feet.  C  +  D, 
173.20508  feet  -+-  58.31237  feet  =  231.51745  feet,  and  the  radius  one-half  of 
231.51745  feet,  or  115.758725-)- feet.  (4)  The  radius  found  in  (3)  is  the 
length  of  the  base,  the  line  x  the  perpendicular,  and  the  line  y  the  hypoth- 
enuse of  a  right  angled  triangle,  right  angled  when  the  radius  and  the  line 
x  meet.  To  find  x  take  the  triangle  formed  by  making  the  distance  between 
the  towers  of  30  and  50  feet  a  base,  the  distance  between  their  tops,  the  hy- 
pothenuse, and  the  difference  in  their  height,  the  perpendicular  of  a  right 
angled  triangle ;  and  the  triangle  so  formed  is  similar  to  that  formed  by  mak- 
ing the  vertical  distance  of  the  two  planes  A  and  B  midway  between  the  30 
and  50  feet  towers,  the  perpendicular,  the  line  x,  the  hypothenuse,  and  the 
distance  between  the  points  when  these  two  lines  meet  the  plane  B,  the  base 
of  a  right  angled  triangle.  Apply  the  theorem.  "  The  sides  about  the  equal 
angles  of  equiangular  triangles,  taken  in  the  same  order,  are  proportional  and 
the  triangles  similar,"  and  we  find  x  =  40.1995-)-  feet.  (5)  Given,  the  base 
=  115.758725-)-  feet,  and  the  perpendicular  =  40.1995-)-  feet  to  find  the  hy- 
pothenuse or  y.  Apply  the  same  theorem  as  in  (t)  and  we  find  y,  or  the 
length  of  the  ladder  =122.541+  feet.  A. 

Let  x  =  perpendicular, 

200  —  x  —  hypothenuse, 

xz  -4-  10000  =  (200— x)2, 

x2  -j-  10000  =  40000  —  400  x  -f-  x2, 

400jr  =  30000, 

x  —  75  =  distance  tree  broke  from  ground. 
200—75  =  125  =  hypothenuse. 

Wm.  D.  P.  Lowry. 

72.  The  tree  breaking  forms  a  right  angled  triangle,  with  a  base  of  100 
feet,  and  the  sum  of  the  perpendicular  and  hypothenuse  200  feet.  The  fol- 
lowing rule  will  solve  the  example  :  From  the  square  of  the  sum  of  the  per- 
pendicular and  hypothenuse,  subtract  the  square  of  the  base  and  divide  the 
remainder  by  twice  the  sum  of  the  perpendicular  and  hypothenuse  ;  the  quo- 
tient will  be  the  perpendicular. 

This  example  is  susceptible  of  another  very  nice  solution  : 

(1)  .    h  2    —  / 2  =10,000, 

(2)  .    h    -J-   /    =  200, 
•••  (3)-    h2-\-2hp-\-p2  =40,000, 

(3)  _(i)  =  (4).    2hp  +  2p2  =30,000, 

(4)  -  2/=(5).    h    +  p 

_i5,ooo 


(S)-(2)  =  (6).  200 
■••  (7)-  P 


P 

75, 


D.  W.  Miller. 


Let  x  =  distance  from  ground  it  was  broken  off. 
a=200  feet  and  b=  100  feet.  Then, 
x2+b2=a2—2ax+x2,  (1). 
2ax=a2—b2,  (2). 

*=^"  (3). 
2a 

Substituting  the  value  of  a  and  b  in  (3),  we  have 

jy=3000,  whence,  (4). 

400 
^=75.  Ans. 
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CHICAGO,  DECEMBER  13,  1877. 


Minnesota. 


WE  have  been  furnished  the  following  from  the  County  Supterintendent  of 
Steele  county  :  The  whole  number  of  scholars  entitled  to  apportion- 
ment in  the  county  is  3,103.  Of  these  723  were  enrolled  in  the  schools  in 
Owatonna,  leaving  2,380  in  the  district  schools.  There  were  73  district 
schools  last  year,  thus  giving  an  average  of  33  pupils  nearly  to  a  district.  The 
number  of  teachers  of  each  sex  in  each  term  was,  winter,  males  34,  females 
31,  total  65;  summer,  males  7,  females  48,  total  55.  The  average  monthly 
wages  of  male  teachers  was  $35,  females  #27.  The  present  number  of  dis- 
tricts is  75,  school  houses  71.  The  number  of  different  teachers  employed 
during  the  year  was  125,  of  which  39  were  males  and  86  females.  Number 
of  certificates  granted  during  the  year,  1st  grade  none,  2d  grade,  males  17, 
females  33,  total  50.  Number  males  21,  females  28,  total  49  ;  3d  grade,  of 
applicants  rejected  28. 


Indiana. 


koucault's  experiment. 

THE  approaching  destruction  of  the  venerable  State  House  of  Indiana  has 
afforded  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  repetition  of  this  famous  experiment 
on  a  grand  scale.  The  dome  of  the  capitol  rises  1 25  feet  in  the  clear  from  the 
floor.  The  first  and  greatest  difficulty  encountered  was  in  scaling  the  dome 
and  suspending  the  wire.  This  feat  was  accomplished  by  the  firemen  under 
the  direction  of  the  assistant  chief.  After  reaching  the  top,  a  hole  was  cut 
into  the  lantern,  from  which,  after  some  destruction  of  lath  and  plaster,  a  hole 
was  made  in  the  very  apex  of  the  dome.  From  this  point  a  piano  wire  was 
extended  to  the  floor.  For  a  weight,  a  56  pound  cannon  ball  was  procured 
which  was  provided  with  a  ring  by  which  the  wire  could  be  attached,  and 
with  a  pointer  upon  the  opposite  part.  The  deviation  of  the  path  of  the  pen- 
dulum should  be,  for  the  latitude  of  Indianapolis,  9. 6°  per  hour.  Six  hours' 
vibration  showed  a  deviation  of  6o°,  a  little  more  than  the  theory  calls  for. 
The  excess  of  deviation  is  accounted  for  by  the  slightly  elliptical  motion  of 
the  pendulum,  which  thus  far  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  overcome.  The 
experiment  has  been  conducted  somewhat  publicly  and  not  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  for  perfect  success.  It  is  proposed,  however,  to  continue  it 
more  privately  in  the  hope  of  securing  more  satisfactory  results.  The  credit  of 
this  enterprise, from  its  first  inception,  is  wholly  due  to  Mr.  E.  F.  Brown,  teacher 
of  mathematics  and  astronomy  in  the  Indianapolis  High  School,  whose  energy 
in  overcoming  apparently  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  case  is  worthy  of  all 

praise.  The  science,  or  rather  the  dissecting  room  of  the  Indianapolis  High 

School,  which  is  under  the  tasteful,  or  rather  smellful  management  of  Alem- 
bert  W.  Brayton,  formerly  of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School,  ranks  high 
among  rooms  of  its  class.  In  fact,  it  is  about  the  rankest  room  in  Indianap- 
olis, if  we  except  certain  rooms  connected  with  our  numerous  medical  colleges, 
where  the  devotees  of  human  anatomy  hold  nightly  orgies.  Mr.  B.  the  other 
day  found  the  following  "little  classic"  upon  his  blackboard,  and  affectionate- 
ly dedicated  to  himself; 

"Go  where  I  have  gone, 

And  feel  what  I  have  felt, 
Go  to  the  science  room 

And  smell  what  I  have  smelt." 
Purdue  University. — On  Wednesday,  Nov.  21,  Purdue  dedicated  Univer- 
sity Hall.  This  building  is  154  feet  in  length  by  76.  It  will  contain  the  geo- 
logical and  zoological  cabinets,  the  library,  the  president's  room,  the  chapel, 
several  recitation  rooms,  society  halls,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  first-class  in  every  par- 
ticular, being  constructed  upon  the  most  approved  model  and  furnished  with 


all  modern  conveniences.  The  dedicatory  exercises  were  participated  in  by 
Gov.  Williams,  ex-Governor  Hendricks,  President  Moss,  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, Prest.  Jones,  of  the  State  Normal,  and  many  other  prominent  men  of  the 
state.  President  White's  administration  is  bringing  popularity  and  success  to 
this  institution,  which  has  hitherto  been  struggling  up  through  a  number  of 

untoward  influences.  Indiana  has  at  last  established  a  School  of  Art  at  its 

capital.  This  institution,  which  is  wholly  a  private  enterprise,  is  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Gookins,  formerly  of  Terre  Haute,  and  more  recently  of 
the  Chicago  Art  School.  It  has  been  in  operation  about  six  weeks,  is  well 
provided  with  models  and  other  appurtenances,  and  is  meeting  with  an  en- 
couraging amount  of  patronage.  Judge  Coffreth  has  resigned  his  position 

as  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Purdue  University.  Want  of  time  to 
attend  to  his  duties  as  a  trustee  of  the  institution  is  the  cause  of  his  resignation. 


Illinois. 


POPE  county  has  a  monthly  institute  in  good  working  order.    We  have 
received  the  programme  for  the  December  meeting.    It  will  be  held  the 

15th,  at  Golconda.  We  notice  that  practical  questions  are  to  be  discussed.  

Things  seem  to  be  approaching  a  crisis  at  Springfield.  At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Education  a  preamble  and  resolution  were  introduced  which 
are  substantially  as  follows  :  The  former  recites  that  the  Board  submitted 
its  estimates  to  the  city  council  calling  for  $43,516,  to  meet  the  necessary  ex- 
penses for  the  current  year;  that  the  city  council  refused  to  levy  this  amount, 
and  reduced  it  to  $30,000;  that  the  school  debt  and  interest  due  December  1, 
and  still  unpaid,  is  $10,163;  that  there  is  now  due  for  salaries  and  supplies 
$9,938 ;  that  the  levy  made  by  the  council  will  not  yield  more  than  $20,000 ; 
that  the  board  because,  of  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  is  enjoined 
from  making  loans  or  issuing  certificates  of  indebteness ;  that  there  is  a  preva- 
lent and  increasing  disposition  on  the  part  of  taxpayers  to  evade  the  payment 
of  legal  taxes  ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  all  the  city  schools  shall  be  closed  at  the  end  of  the  present 
term,  December  21,  1877,  and  remain  closed  until  sufficient  funds  are  furn- 
ished by  the  proper  authorities  to  carry  them  on  in  a  lawful  manner,  and  that 
all  salaries  paid  by  this  board  are  hereby  suspended  during  said  time. 

Resolved,  That  the  Superintendent  of  City  Schools  is  hereby  directed  to  see 
that  the  purposes  of  the  above  resolutions  are  fully  executed. 

On  motion,  the  further  consideration  of  the  preamble  and  resolution  was  post- 
poned until  the  next  meeting. 

Surely  the  above  is  an  unfortunate  conditionof  things.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  arrangement  may  be  made  by  which  the  children  of  Springfield  will 
not  be  obliged  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  year  upon  the  streets.  The  gravest  fact 
is  that  if  the  schools  are  to  be  closed  the  year  will  be  irretrievably  lost  to  a 
majority  of  the  pupils.  It  means  so  much  withdrawn  from  the  preparation 
for  the  varied  duties  of  life. 


TWENTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  SESSION  OP  THE  ILLINOIS  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSO- 
CIATION TO  BE  HELD  IN  THE  STATE  HOUSE  AT  SPRINGFIELD,  DEC.  26,  27,  & 
28,  1877. 

Wednesday  Evening,  Dec  26.—  8  :  00  P.  m. — Address  of  Welcome,  by  Gov- 
ernor Cullom  ;  President's  Annual  Address  ;  Appointment  of  Committees. 

Thursday,  Dec.  27. — 9  :  00  A.  M. — Discussion.— Should  our  High  Schools 
give  instruction  in  the  elements  of  Political  Economy  ?  A.  M.  Brooks,  Spring- 
field, J.  H.  Blodget,  Rockford,  R.  A.  Edwards,  Rock  River  Seminary.  9 :  45 
A.  M. — Discussion  : — What  can  be  done  to  develop  in  our  Students  a  higher 
taste  for  English  Literature?  J.  H.  Ely,  Mount  Carroll,  H.  L.  Boltwood, 
Princeton.  10  :  30  A.  M. — Paper  : — Manners  and  Morals  in  our  Schools.  J. 
W.  Bailey,  Lake  Forest  University.  11  :  00  A.  m. — General  Discussion: — 
Best  methods  of  teaching  Spelling.  2  :  00  p.  m. — Reports  of  Committees  ap- 
pointed at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association.  2  :  30  p.  m.  Public  High 
Schools.  J.  M.  Gregory,  Illinois  Industrial  University,  Newton  Bateman,  Knox 
College.  3 :  30  P.  M  — Discussion  : — What  can  be  done  to  make  our  pupils 
speak  better  English  ?  O.  E.  Haven,  Evanston,  John  T.  Ray,  Oregon.  7  :  30 
p.  m. — Lecture:— Upper  Schools  necessary  to  elementary  instruction.  James 
McCosh,  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey. 

Friday,  Dec.  28. — 9  :  00  A.  M. — Discussion  : — How  shall  our  County  Su- 
perintendency  be  made  more  effective  ?  Robert  Allyn,  Southern  Illinois  Nor- 
mal, S.  M.  Etter,  Springfield,  R.  Williams,  Ottawa.  10  :  00  A.  M. — Discus- 
sion : — Do  we  have  too  many  examinations  ?  C.  I.  Parker,  Chicago,  E.  A. 
Gastman,  Decatur,  P.  R.  Walker,  Rochelle.  11  :  00  A.  M. — General  Discussion  : 
— What  should  be  taught  in  our  Primary  Schools  ?  2  :  00  p.  M. — Paper  : — 
The  Education  of  Women.  J.  L.  Pickard,  Chicago.  2 :  45  p.  m. — Paper  : — 
Sap.  S.  H.  Peabody,  Chicago.  3.  30YP.  M. — Paper :  — Public  Schools  and 
Public  Morals.   A.  A.  Kendrick,  Shurtleff  College. 

Remarks. — The  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  in  the  Hall  of 
Representatives,  in  the  new  State  House. 

Hotels  have  reduced  their  rates  to  the  following  figures :  Leland,  $3.00, 
$2.50,  and  $2.00  per  day,  according  to  location  of  rooms  ;  St  Nicholas,  $1.50 ; 
Revere,  $1.25  ;  Cheney,  $1.25.  The  rooms  of  the  Executive  Committee  will 
be  at  the  Leland. 

The  Chicago  &  Alton  and  the  Illinois  Central  Railroads  will  return  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  at  one-fifth  fare.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to 
secure  the  same  rednction  by  other  roads. 

N.  C.  Dougherty, 
E.  A.  Haight, 
J.  H.  Freeman, 

Executive  Committee. 
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Missouri. 


OUR  Supreme  Court  is  called  upon  to  decide  whether  the  appropriations 
for  the  normal  schools  are  meant  for  calendar  or  school  years.  It  is  a 
matter  of  $5,000  to  each  school.  As  neither  year  was  mentioned  in  the  act, 
the  question  will  hinge  on  whether  or  not  the  Court  desires  to  cripple  these 
schools.    Our  normals  are  gradually  making  friends.    Never  have  they  been 

so  prosperous.    Nearly  800  students  are  now  in  attendance.  A  new  feature 

in  the  way  of  education  has  been  added  to  S.  E.  Mo.  A  district  association 
is  to  be  held  at  Piedmont  during  the  coming  holidays.  An  extended  pro- 
gramme is  already  provided  for,  so  we  may  look  for  an  interesting  time.  A 
plan  is  on  foot  to  make  the  meeting  an  annual  affair.  Mr.  C.  W.  Stephen- 
son writes  from  Warrensburg  some  very  encouraging  things.  I  enclose  : — 
Warrensburg  Normal  Items. — This  year,  Prof.  Osborne  has  set  aside 
Thursday  afternoon  for  literary  work.  At  this  time,  all  lessons  are  suspended, 
and  the  pupils  meet  in  their  respective  rooms  for  the  purpose  stated.  These 
Thursday  afternoon  duties  are  made  a  part  of  the  school  work  and  the  same 
penalty  for  failure  in  lessons  is  applied  here.  The  exercises  consist  of  readings, 
recitations,  essays,  and  in  the  higher  rooms,  debates.  In  the  matter  of  prepa- 
ration, so  far,  the  plan  has  been  eminently  successful.  There  is  a  growing 
emulation  among  the  students,  and  of  the  right  kind.  The  year's  work  will, 
we  think,  show  a  marked  improvement,  and  the  general  culture  of  each  stu- 
dent be  more  widely  extended.  This  also  makes  a  very  pleasant  variation 
from  the  solid  studies.  In  Prof.  Campbell's  division  of  the  "  Normal  Soci- 
ety," embracing  every  member  of  the  school,  we  have,  tortnightly,  a  summary 
of  "general  news,"  the  latest  *'  literary  notes,"  and  •'  scientific  notes."  Each 
of  these  heads  is  conducted  by  a  single  pupil,  who,  after  a  few  efforts,  becomes 
familiar  with  his  duty  and  can,  without  extra  trouble,  afford  a  pleasing  paper. 
This  is  an  important  item  in  literary  work,  as  students  are  in  this  manner  in- 
formed of  the  world's  work  without  sacrificing  the  time  of  their  studies.  The 
increase  in  attendance  this  year  has  made  it  necessary  to  furnish  the  old  "As- 
sembly Room  "  with  desks.  There  are  about  seventy  students  now  seated  in 
it.  The  Philomathean  society,  while  it  feels,  very  sensibly,  the  loss  of  the  last 
class  of  advanced  graduates  from  its  roll,  is  doing  well.  Its  old  members, 
having  grown  attached  to  it,  are  doing  their  best  work ;  the  new  ones,  catching 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  others,  are  far  from  laggards.  The  "  Normal  Casket," 
a  paper  edited  by  the  members,  has  been,  this  year,  a  most  interesting  feature. 
An  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  Philo.  is,  that  at  the  last  meeting  the  room 
was  crowded  with  visitors  and  students  not  members.  All  the  advanced  grad- 
uating class  of  June,  '77,  with  one  exception,  are  teaching  in  good  positions. 
Our  library  of  general  literature  will  be  at  hand  by  the  holidays.  Mr.  W.  T. 
Williams  will  return  the  last  half.  He  is  now  teaching  near  his  old  home. 
Miss  Medora  Hedges  will  also  return  for  the  last  half  of  the  year.  She  will 
complete  the  course.  John  Bradley,  another  of  our  earnest  students,  is  teach- 
ing near  Elmwood,  Saline  county,  in  this  state.  He  will  return  for  the  last 
quarter.  Florence  and  Lucy  McFarland,  graduates  of  our  Elementary  course, 
are  now  teaching  in  California.  W.  W.  Torrence  is  now  studying  medicine 
in  Hoopeston,  111.  Chas.  Hawkins,  who  resides  in  Warrensburg,  has  not 
returned  this  year,  but  we  hope  yet  to  welcome  him. 
Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  Dec.  10. 


Iowa. 


THE  Davenport  School  Board  has  employed  Prof.  St.  Clair  to  give  the 
teachers  of  that  city  lessons  in  vocal  music.  An  exchange  says  there  is 

trouble  in  Bellevue  public  schools  aboutjreligious  exercises.  Two  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Grinnell  School  Board  are  ladies.  That  is  sensible.  The  schools  of 
Grinnell,  under  the  good  management  of  Prof.  Hart,  are  among  the  best  in  the 

state.  The  Vinton  Eagle  sa.y%  :  "Prof.  B.  L.  Cozier  has  been  superintendent 

of  the  Mt.  Pleasant  city  schools  for  nine  years,  which  shows  that  there  are  men 

of  sense  on  the  board  of  directors  at  that  place."  The  public  schools  of 

Franklin  county  cost  $5 1, 000 last  year.  Prof.  M.  L.  Newton  is  principal  of 

the  LaPorte  schools.  The  lecture  delivered  by  Dr.  Middleton  at  the  opening 

of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Iowa  State  University  has  been  published  in 
pamphlet  form.— Seven  of  the  ninety-nine  county  superintendents,  whose 
terms  commence  Jan.  7,  1S78,  are  ladies.  They  are  as  follows  :  Miss  S.  Black- 
burn, Benton  county;  Miss  E.  E.  Frink,  Cedar  county;  Miss  J.  Kellogg, 
Decatur;  Mrs.  M.  Mayfield,  Jasper ;  Mrs.  W.  L.  Parker,  Osceola;  Miss  E. 
S.  Cooke,  Warren  ;  and  Miss  N.  Springer,  Washington.  There  are  73  in- 
dependent and  four  sub-district  schools  in  Henry  county,  County  Supt.  Palm 
is  strongly  in  favor  of  towship  districts.  The  present  system  has  caused  end- 
less confusion  and  annoyance.    The  sooner  a  better  one  is  substituted  the 

better  the  people  will  be  pleased.  Mr.  Thomas  Hardie  of  Dubuque  has 

been  elected  by  the  Regents  of  the  State  University  a  member  of  that  body,  to 
fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Judge  Adams.  The  appoint- 
ment is  a  good  one.  We  hope  the  Legislature  will  have  the  good  sense  to  rat- 
ify the  choice  of  the  Regents.  The  popular  and  efficient  Supt.  of  the  Lee 

county  schools,  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Medes,  and  Miss  Kate  T.  Hagny  were  married  last 
week.    If  the  good  wishes  of  hosts  of  friends  can  add  to  their  happiness,  life 

with  them  will  ever  be  sunny.  The  teachers  of  Jackson  county  are  about 

to  organize  a  county  teachers'  association.  Such  an  organization,  properly 
managed  and  conducted,  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  teachers  and  through 

them  to  the  schools  of  the  county.  Knoxville  has  built  two  fine  school 

buildings  this  year.  Monticello  has  just  completed  a  fine  one  at  a  cost  of  over 
$11,000.  State  Supt.  von  Coelln  has  prepared  a  list  of  changes  in  the 


school  laws  of  the  state,  which  he  will  recommend  forcibly  to  the  Legislature 
as  the  result  of  his  long  experience  and  observation  as  an  educator,  and,  as 
he  is  a  red-headed  man,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  something  will  be  done. 
His  object  is  to  harmonize  the  laws,  which  are  now  ambiguous  and  often 
contradictory.  An  effort  will  also  be  made  to  secure  a  law  establishing  a  uni- 
form course  of  study  for  graded  schools  in  the  state,  thereby  obviating  the 
difficulties  experienced  by  people  removing  from  one  place  to  another.  It  is 
not  intended  to  fix  text-books  at  all,  but  to  secure  a  uniformity  of  subjects  in 
the  several  grades  throughout  the  state. 


Wisconsin, 


MEETING  of  County  and  City  Superintendents,  Thursday  P.  M.,Dec. 
27.  What  means  can  we  employ  to  make  the  work  of  the  Common  School 
Teacher  more  fruitful  in  good  results  ?  D.  D.  Parsons,  Richland  county,  J.  T. 
Lunn,  Sauk  county.  Records  and  Reports  of  Schools  and  School  Officers, 
C.  M.  Bright,  Waupaca,  W.  A.  Walker,  Manitowoc.  A  Uniform  Course  of 
Instruction  for  the  Cities  of  the  State,  C.  W.  Roby,  LaCrosse.  Uniform  Sys- 
tem of  Examination  of  Teachers  throughout  the  State,  M.  S.  Frawley,  Dane, 
Frank  P.  Chapman,  St.  Croix.  County  Teachers'  Meetings  and  Associations, 
Fred.  W.  Isham,  Walworth.  How  to  secure  the  Cooperation  of  School  Dis- 
trict Boards  with  Co.  Supt.,  S.  M.  Seete,  LaCrosse. 

Principals'  Meetjng,  Friday  P.  M.,  Dec.  28.  —  Powers  of  Principals  over 
their  subordinates.  W.  H.  Beach,  Beloit.  Relations  of  University  to  High 
Schools,  S.  Shaw,  Madison.  A  Few  Problems  Relative  to  High  Schools, 
J.  Q.  Emery,  Fort  Atkinson.  Course  of  Study  for  City  and  Village  Schools, 
Albert  Hardy,  Milwaukee.  Where  Shall  High  Schools  be  maintained  ?  R. 
W.  Burton,  Janesville.  Uniform  Report  for  Graded  Schools,  L.  D.  Harvey, 
Sheboygan. 


The  South. 


THERE  are  1,772  pupils  in  the  colored  schools  of  Mobile,  and  these 
schools  are  said  to  be  in  excellent  condition  and  very  serviceable. 
"One  of  our  reporters  had  occasion  to  visit  Owen  county,  Ky.,  the  scene  of 
some  of  the  recent  lawless  acts,  and  .was  astonished  at  the  low  state  of  edu- 
cation in  that  section.  School-houses  are  some  evidence  of  the  interest  of  a 
community  in  education,  and  those  of  that  section  of  Kentucky  are  a  disgrace 
to  a  civilized  and  intelligent  state.  Crime  will  not  all  disappear  with  igno- 
rance, but  the  safety  and  happiness  of  any  people  will  increase  with  their  in- 
telligence and  culture. —  Chicago  Inter- Ocean." 

Kentucky  is  receiving  a  good  many  notices  of  that  kind,  and  while  the 
Northern  Republican  papers  take  pleasure  in  pointing  out  our  defects  in  an 
offensive  manner,  yet  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  their  remark.  Kentucky 
needs  more  school-houses,  and  will  only  have  them  when  public  sentiment 
demands  them  as  a  means  not  only  for  the  culture  of  the  people,  but  as  pow- 
erful agencies  for  the  extirpation  of  idleness  and  the  transformation  of  our 
whole  po  pulation  into  industrious  producers.  The  tax-payers  of  this  state  pay 
millions  as  the  cost  of  crime.  One-half  the  sum  thus  disbursed,  spent  in  the 
erection  of  good,  comfortable  school-houses  and  the  permanent  employment 
of  good  teachers  wherever  a  hundred  children  could  be  gathered  together, 
would  most  assuredly  minimize  crime  throughout  the  state  and  make  the 
present  generation  grow  up  in  the  belief  that  swaggering swashbucklerism  and 
promiscuous  shooting  are  not  only  disgraceful  vocations,  but  remand  the  peo- 
ple who  practice  them  into  a  state  of  savagery. 

Thorough  common-school  education  implies  mental  discipline,  a  brain  in 
order,  and  prepared  for  intellectual  effort.  Qualiifed  teachers  are  therefore 
a  necessity  for  white  and  colored  schools,  and  both  qualified  teachers  and 
abundant  school  accommodations  must  be  furnished  by  the  people  of  this 
state,  if  they  don't  want  branded  upon  them  Carlyle's  "They  have  a  torch 
for  burning,  but  no  hammer  for  building."  If  we  do  not  apply  new  remedies 
we  must  expect  new  evils.  Reform,  like  charity,  must  begin  at  home.  Socie- 
ty's character  is  determined  by  that  of  the  individuals  composing  it.  Individ- 
ual character  must  therefore  be  reformed.  There  is  no  better  way  to  do  it 
than  to  begin  with  children.  The  common  school  provides  the  machinery. 
— Louisville  Courier-  "Journal. 

— A  Colored  Educational  convention  of  North  Carolina  was  held  in  Raleigh 
recently.  The  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported  a  series  of  resolutions, 
stating  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  colored  people  to  think  and  act  for 
themselves,  and  to  assume  the  task  of  molding  their  own  destiny  as  citizens 
of  the  American  Republic ;  and  that  education,  morality,  and  industry  must 
constitute  the  basis  of  their  elevation  and  prosperity  as  a  people ;  that  not- 
withstanding the  many  obstacles  and  evils  with  which  they  are  compelled  to 
contend  in  their  present  condition,  they  felt  cheered  and  encouraged  by  the 
signs  of  the  times  ;  the  disappearance  of  race  prejudice  in  the  state,  and  the 
growing  sentiment  of  friendship  and  confidence  between  the  races,  the  oblit- 
iteration  of  the  "color  line,"  are  in  the  highest  degree  gratifying  to  all  lov- 
ers of  progress  and  peace  ;  that  the  colored  people  appreciated  the  efforts 
of  the  state  press,  and  the  action  of  the  state  Legislature  and  state  Executive 
in  providing  more  ample  and  efficient  means  for  the  education  of  the  colored 
people  of  the  state.  The  last  resolution  was  warmly  discussed,  and  finally 
defeated;  but  one  of  somewhat  similar  meaning  \v is  afterwards  introduced 
and  passed.  The  convention  is  said  to  have  been  composed  of  active,  intel- 
ligent, and  earnest  men,  but  the  white  people  complain  of  the  apparent  spirit 
of  partisan  politics  that  controlled  it. 
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Practical  Hints  and  Exercises. 


CLASS  TACTICS. 
Prest.  J.  Baldwin,  Kirksville,  Mo. 

(    1.  Ready. 
I.    Calling  classes.  )    2.  Rise. 

(  3.  Pass. 

1.  Ready.  Before  giving  this  signal,  the  teacher  may  name  the  class.  This 
will  not  be  necessary  after  all  become  familiar  with  the  programme.  Each 
member  of  the  class  instantly  takes  a  position  ready  to  rise. 

2.  Rise.  All  rise  at  the  same  instant,  and  each  turns  in  the  direction  he  is 
expected  to  move.  It  is  understood  that  each  pupil  steps  into  the  aisle  on 
rising. 

3.  Pass.  Quietly  and  quickly  all  pass  to  recitation  seats,  or  to  places  at 
the  board.  Below  the  high  school ;  classes  will  generally  pass  directly  to  the 
board.  The  teacher  will  plan  so  as  to  avoid  all  confusion.  At  the  board 
each  stands  facing  the  teacher  and  awaits  orders. 

4.  Remarks.  (1)  In  the  same  way  move  the  class  from  recitation  seat  to 
board,  omitting  the  first  signal.  (2)  Some  teachers  move  their  classes  by  call- 
ing their  pupils  one  by  one,  thus  wasting  precious  time  and  showing  a  great 
lack  of  management. 

f   1.  (Position.) 
II.  Class  symmetry,  -j    2.  (Straight  lines.) 

(  3.  (Stand  erect.) 

1.  Position.  Place  the  tallest  in  the  middle  of  the  class,  and  others  each 
way  according  to  height.  The  reverse  order  is  equally  good.  You  secure 
symmetry  and  each  pupil  always  knows  his  place.  Since  "turning  down" 
has  been  abandoned,  this  arrangement  is  being  generally  adopted. 

2.  Straight  lines.  By  this  is  understood  that  pupils  shall  stand  in  lines 
parallel  with  the  boards.  It  requires  tact  to  train  pupils  to  keep  this  position. 
Avoid  the  mistake  of  constantly  telling.  Manage. 

3.  Stand  erect.  No  longing  must  be  permitted.  Appearance  as  well  as 
health  require  the  erect  position.  Have  your  pupils  always  stand  and  sit 
erect,  and  it  will  soon  become  to  them  a  habit  of  great  value. 

f   I.  Board. 

III.  Board  Tactics,    j    2'  AffSeI. 

3.  Attention. 

[  4.  Write,  etc. 

1.  Board.  All  turn  to  the  left,  to  be  in  position  tj  erase  or  write.  Train 
all  to  turn  quietly,  quickly,  and  gracefully. 

2.  Erase.  This  signal  may  include  the  first.  When  facing  the  teacher,  it 
means  to  turn  to  the  board  and  erase.  The  eraser  is  pressed  on  the  board  and 
drawn  down,  thus  avoiding  dust.  There  should  be  an  eraser  for  each  pupil  in 
the  class,  and  a  trough  beneath  the  board  for  crayon  and  erasers.  At  the 
signal,  Board  and  erase,  pupils  pass  from  recitation  seats  to  board,  and  erase. 

3.  Attention.  All  instantly  turn  to  the  right.  No  one  must  wait  even  to 
finish  a  figure.    All  face  the  teacher  and  await  orders. 

4.  Write,  solve,  etc.  Before  beginning  the  work,  the  class  will  usually  be 
divided  into  sections  of  two  or  more  each,  and  work  assigned  accordingly. 
The  signal  given  will  depend  upon  the  work  to  be  done. 

5.  Remarks.  (1)  The  skillful  teacher  uses  the  board  almost  constantly.  (2) 
Lack  of  system  in  board  tactics  is  a  very  common  fault.  Confusion,  dilatory 
movements,  and  waste  of  time  are  the  results.  (3)  A  green  boy  in  charge  of 
a  regiment,  and  a  stupid  teacher  in  charge  of  a  class,  are  ridiculous  and  pitia- 
ble objects. 

f  1.  Class. 

t\r  r>        .  I    2.  Division,  etc. 

IV.  Concert  lactics.  \        T.         . ,  . 

3.  Boys,  girls,  ladies,  and  gentlemen. 

L  4.  Ones  to  twos;  twos  to  ones. 

1.  Class.  All  answer.  In  general  exercises  of  the  entire  school  substitute 
school  for  class. 

2.  Division  one,  etc.  The  school  and  the  classes  are  prepared  into  several 
divisions.  The  division  called  responds.  Section  is  the  signal  when  a  partic- 
ular section  is  called. 

3.  Boys,  girls.  Sometimes  it  has  a  good  effect  to  call  on  the  boys  and  girls 
to  answer  in  turn.    Ladies,  gentlemen,  are  signals  used  for  advanced  classes. 

4.  Ones  to  twos ;  twos  to  ones.  It  is  an  excellent  device  to  divide  a  class 
into  sections  of  two  each.  At  the  signal,  ones  to  twos,  the  ones  recite  to  the 
twos,  as  directed  by  the  teacher.    Much  individual  work  is  thus  secured. 

5.  Remarks.  (1)  No  one  must  answer  unless  called  individually ,  or  desig- 
nated by  one  of  the  concert  signals.  (2)  The  running  fire  kept  up  between  a 
random  teacher  and  his  class  is  absurd  enough.    (3)  Avoid  much  concert 


work.  Use  it  for  spice  and  drill,  but  do  not  rely  upon  it.  (4)  Let  concert 
answers  be  given  in  a  low,  distinct  tone.    Nip  all  tendencies  to  sing-song. 

f  1.  Ready. 
V.  Dismissing  classes.  -j    1.  Rise. 

[  3.  Pass,  or  seats. 

1.  Ready.  The  board  will  be  cleared  before  this  command  is  given.  As  this 
signal  is  never  given  except  when  the  pupils  are  about  to  move,  no  misun- 
derstanding can  occur.  If  at  board,  the  pupils  deposit  crayons  and  erasers 
and  turn  in  the  direction  to  move ;  if  at  seats  they  prepare  to  rise. 

2.  Rise.  The  pupils  rise  and  turn.  If  the  class  is  at  the  board  this  order 
is  omitted. 

3.  Pass,  or  seats.  In  dismissing  a  class,  pass  is  always  used;  in  sending 
the  claas  from  boards  to  recitation  seats,  seats  is  the  signal.  The  order  of 
passing  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  consume  the  least  time  and  produce  no  con- 
fusion. Some  teachers  have  the  pupils  stand  after  passing  to  desks.  At  the 
signal,  seats,  all  take  seats  at  once. 

To  young  teachers.  By  a  few  hours  patient  study  and  a  few  weeks  careful 
practice,  you  may  master  this  system  of  tactics.  Soon  you  can  work  vigorous- 
ly and  easily,  and  you  will  find  that  you  have  almost  doubled  your  efficiency 
as  a  teacher. 


SKETCHES  OF  LESSONS  IN  PRIMARY  READING.— FIRST  YEAR. 
Miss  Isabel  Lawrence,  State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

SKETCH  IV. 

NOTE. — Sketches  are  the  skeletons  of  the  lessons.    The  individual  teach- 
er must  supply  flesh  in  the  form  of  variety  and  spirited  work,  or  the 
lesson  will  lack  life,  however  correct  may  be  the  questioning. 

The  sketch  is  the  back  bone — the  system.  The  life  comes  from  the  teacher, 
and  must  be  original  with  her. 

Object. — To  cultivate  perception,  conception,  and  language . 
Point. — To  teach  words  this  and  is. 

Matter. —  This  is  a  mat.  This  is  the  rat.  Is  this  a  hat?  Is  this  the  cat  ? 
Other  similar  statements. 

Method. —  Tr.  presents  the  objects,  if  convenient.  Point  to  any  object  you 
please,  and  state  its  name.  Ck.  This  is  a  mat.  Tr.  prints  the  sentence  on 
the  board.  Ch.  read,  always  pointing  to  the  mat,  or  making  the  sentence  true. 
If  Ch.  fail  to  emphasize  mat,  Tr.  asks — What  is  this?  Ch.  This  is  a  mat. 
Ch.  select  the  word  this.    Drill  on  that  word  apart  from  the  sentence. 

Tr.  Take  this  hat  and  ask  me  if  this  is  a  hat. 

Ch.  Is  this  a  hat  ?    Drill  as  upan  previous  sentence,  leading  Ch.  to  notice 
the  difference  between  this  and  This. 
Similar,  for  remainder  of  matter. 

Treat  is  and  Is  in  the  same  manner  as  this  and  This,  apart  from  the  sen- 
tence. 


NUMERAL  FRAME. 

THE  Greek  school-boy  learned  to  write  and  draw  on  a  board  strewn  with 
sand,  on  which  marks  were  made  with  a  stylus,  or  sharp-pointed  stick. 
The  board  was  called  an  abax.  For  arithmetical  calculations,  the  board  was 
used  without  sand,  and  the  calculations  were  performed  by  means  of  counters. 
These  counters  were  pebbles,  beans,  or  coins.  Pythagoras,  the  great  arith- 
metician, it  is  said,  hated  beans,  and  as  coins  were  costly,  pebbles  were  com- 
monly used. 

The  Romans  learned  the  use  of  the  abax  or  abacus,  as  called  by  them,  from 
the  Greeks.  They  used  pebbles  as  counters;  hence  the  word  calculate,  from 
calculus,  a  little  stone. 

The  counters  were  arranged  in  parallel  rows  horizontally  across  the  board, 
as  well  as  in  vertical  columns,  thus  : 

.-.     .  =  314. 

•    ■••  •••••  =  135- 

The  first  row  represented  the  number  314,  the  second,  135.  The  first  col- 
umn at  the  right  represented  units,  the  second  tens,  the  third  hundreds,  etc. 
The  decimal  system  of  counting  was  known  to  the  Egyptians,  the  Assyrians, 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  but  the  Egyptians  were  not  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  the  abacus.  The  Chinese  have  used  the  numeral  frame  or  abacus, 
strung  with  wires,  with  glass  or  wooden  beads  as  counters,  nearly  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  for  ages.  It  was  doubtless  invented  by  them,  whence  it  passed 
westward  through  India  and  Arabia  into  Europe. 

The  accounts  of  the  kings  of  Europe  before  the  Conquest,  (A.  D.  1066,) 
were  calculated  by  means  of  the  abacus,  or  counting  board.    The  Normans 
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improved  the  form  by  ruling  a  table  in  squares  or  "chequers,"  hence  the  term, 
"exchequer"  became  applied  to  national  finances.  The  person  who  made  the 
calculations  was  called  the  teller,  and  coins  were  used  as  counters.  It  is  easy 
to  see  how  one  vertical  row  of  squares  was  made  to  represent  the  places  of 
farthings,  another  of  pence,  another  of  shillings,  another  of  pounds,  and 
another  of  tens  of  pounds,  etc.,  and  how  examples  in  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion could  be  easily  performed. 

Accounts  were  kept  by  merchants  in  Roman  numerals  until  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  although  the  Arabic  figure;  were  introduced  into  England 
about  the  year  1253.  The  abacus  was  used  to  a  great  extent  in  England  for 
the  purpose  of  calculation,  at  least  fifty  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims 
in  1620. 

At  the  Norman  conquest  the  "tally"  system  of  keeping  accounts  was  intro- 
duced from  Normandy,  in  France.  It  received  its  name  from  the  French 
word,  lailler,  to  cut.  Square  "tally-sticks"  of  hazel  or  alder  were  prepared, 
and  the  account  was  kept  by  notches  cut  on  the  stick  in  Roman  numerals. 
The  stick  was  then  split  longitudinally,  leaving  notch-marks  on  each  half. 
One  part  was  given  to  the  credito  and  the  other  part  was  kept  by  the  debtor. 
When  the  stick  was  presented  by  any  person,  if  it  "tallied"  or  fitted  the  other 
part,  the  claim  was  admitted,  and  when  paid  the  stick  was  preserved  as  proof 
of  payment.  This  system  of  keeping  accounts  survived  the  introduction  of 
Arabic  numerals  in  Europe  about  670  years.  The  "  tally-sticks  "  of  the  En- 
glish Government  were  not  destroyed  until  the  burning  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament in  1834. — Educational  Calendar. 


VOX  POPULI. 

A CORRESPONDENT  in  Minnesota  sends  us  the  following  extracts  from 
the  examination  papers  of  an  applicant  for  a  First  Grade  certificate  in 
that  state.  He  is  now  a  county  superintendent,  having  been  elected  to  the 
office  by  a  vote  of  the  people !  Truly,  the  cause  of  sound  learning  in  that 
county  must  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  flattering  prospect.  We  give  the  whole, 
verbatim,  et  liberatim,  et punctuatim.  As  the  law  of  the  state  providing  for 
the  election  of  county  superintendents  by  the  people  fixes  no  standard  of  quali- 
fication for  the  office,  "  the  good  time  coming  "  appears  already  to  have  come 
there.  Verily,  is  not  this  a  land  in  which  suffrage  is  universal  and  ignorance 
a  prime  qualification  for  educational  office? 

Question.  What  causes  originate  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  determine  its  ve- 
locity and  direction  ? 

Answer.  The  causes  are  (1)  The  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axes,  the 
Equatorial  heat,  Expansion  compression  of  the  watter.  The  direction  are 
generally  Westward. 

Question.  Describe  two  animals  peculiar  to  Africa,  and  mention  its  char- 
acteristic animals. 

Answer.  Hippopotimus  they  live  mostly  in  water.  Giraffe,  tall  animals 
used  generally  in  crossing  the  desert. 

Question.  Describe  the  vegetation,  and  mention  the  animals  of  the  Arctic 
zone. 

Answer.    The  Vegitations  of  the  Arctic  circle  are  Linches  mosses. 
Bears. 

Question.  Describe  the  position  and  direction  of  the  longest  straight  line 
that  can  be  drawn  on  the  Eastern  continent. 

Answer,  from  the  first  meridian  one  the  equator  taking  the  given  meridian 
to  the  opposite  same  meridian.  Keeping  one  the  equator  as  it  is  the  greatest 
distance  from  the  center  of  the  earth. 

Question.  In  what  zone  is  Iceland ;  what  can  you  say  of  the  nationality, 
religion,  education,  and  habits  of  its  people,  and  of  the  physical  features  of 
the  country  ? 

Answer.  Iceland  is  in  the  Frigid  zone  Most  Esquamoax  laplanders, 
They  no  christian  religion,  no  education  to  speak  of,  no  schools,  fishing  is  the 
chief  pursuit.    It  is  very  cold  an  Island. 

Question.  Are  the  plural  forms,  fishes,  armies,  councils,  collective  nouns  ? 
what  reason  for  your  answer? 

Answer.  They  are  Collective  nouns,  are  more  objective  than  one  taken  as 
one  or  used  in  the  sence  of  one. 

Question.    To  what  is  a°  equal,  and  why  ? 

Answer.  a°  =  l,  according  to  (Ax — 7)  Thing  that  are  equal  to  any  other 
thing  is  equal  to  each  other. 

Question.  Find  the  product  of  x-\-^y  by  x— 4y,  and  state  the  theorem  illus- 
trated. 

Answer.  (x-\-4.v)X(x— 4v)=x2  —  i6y3  squar  the  first  quantity,  squar  the 
2nd  term  multiplied  by  first,  squar  the  second. 

Professor  Barbour,  of  Yale,  told  the  Connecticut  Teachers'  Association, 
the  other  day,  that  not  every  dull  recitation  is  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
scholar.  The  teacher,  the  school  committee,  the  town,  or  some  one  else 
aivay  out  in  the  domain  of  secondary  causes,  may  be  chargeable  for  the 
failure.  The  teacher  should  be  the  head  of  the  school  in  good  spirits  as  well 
as  good  conduct.    Let  every  teacher  try  it.    Begin  the  school  as  if  you  had 


just  heard  good  news  and  took  pleasure  in  imparting  it,  and  keep  this  up  all 
day.  Those  whom  we  teach  have  a  right  of  an  intelligent  handling  of  the 
mind  and  inviting  it  to  study.  The  powers  of  the  mind  in  learning  are, 
first,  detecting  difference  ;  second,  observing  sameness ;  and  third,  retaining 
what  is  seen.  These,  however,  cannot  be  exercised  all  at  once,  and  yet 
how  often  are  the  retentive  powers  put  to  work,  while  the  observative  and 
discriminating  powers  are  kept  standing  by  idle.  The  heedless  handling  of 
the  mind  is  not  yet  over  with.  I  maintain  the  right  of  the  taught  to  such  a 
quality  in  the  teacher's  character  as  will  command  their  respect.  The  one 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  mind  to  lead  it  into  knowledge  will  only  fail,  if  at 
every  turn  of  the  way,  he  cannot  show  himself  the  master.  If  a  teacher  fails 
in  trying  to  explain  a  study  to  his  pupil,  he  instructs  that  pupil  no  longer.  If 
the  narrow  and  selfish  mind  is  discernible,  the  taught  see  it  as  soon,  yes, 
sooner  than  others.  "Let  no  man  despise  thee,"  was  Paul's  advice  to  Tim- 
othy. The  taught  have  a  right  to  the  absence  of  a  suspicion  of  questionable 
proclivities  in  their  teachers.  How  are  the  taught  to  be  led  into  doing,  if 
the  teacher  balks  at  the  alphabet  of  the  lesson]?  There  is  a  hidden  truth 
which  makes  the  taught  perceive  the  worth  of  his  teacher.  Knowledge 
itself  is  an  instrument  merely,  and  as  ready  to  serve  wrong  as  right.  What  is 
wanted  is  a  training  that  will  operate  upon  habit.  The  school  is  emphatically 
a  great  training  school  of  manner,  in  perseverance,  in  punctuality,  in  verac- 
ity. There  is  an  ethical  training  in  the  very  discipline  of  the  school.  Moral 
harangues  need  not  be  frequent.  Not  the  seeming,  but  the  being  is  the 
hidden  force  that  compels  the  taught  to  own  the  genuine  worth  of  the  master. 


A  MODEL  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 
TT  IS  at  Elgin,  Kane  county,  111.  The  teacher  is  Miss  Eva  L.  Lamming,  a 
[_  graduate  of  the  Elgin  High  School.  She  has  not  taught  long,  and  never 
attended  a  normal  school  nor  visited  a  primary  school  outside  of  the  city. 
She  arrives  at  the  school  room  promptly  on  time,  is  good-natured,  dresses 
neatly,  speaks  kindly  to  all,  moves  about  the  school-room  quietly  and  grace- 
fully, and  seldom  sits  down.  Pupils  come  in  promptly  at  ringing  of  the  bell ; 
the  teacher  stands  at  the  door;  pupils  come  in  singly,  quietly,  so  quietly  that 
before  one  is  aware  the  school-room  is  full  of  pupils  in  their  places.  There 
are  no  meaningless  delays  ;  each  understands  the  other  well ;  teacher  sits  and 
reads  about  five  short  verses  of  Scripture,  each  pupil  being  seated  at  the  end  of 
the  seat,  erect,  with  hands  clasped  upon  the  desk  directly  in  front,  giving 
attention  to  what  the  teacher  distinctly,  and  yet  in  a  low  tone,  reads.  At  the 
close  of  the  reading,  all  rest  the  head  upon  the  hand,  covering  the  eyes,  with 
elbows  upon  the  desk ;  teacher  and  pupils  all  recite  in  a  way  that  means  some- 
thing the  Lord's  Prayer, — a  full,  distinct  tone  throughout  the  room — the  teacher 
at  times  not  reciting,  that  the  independent  voices  of  the  children  may  be 
heard.  The  first  position  is  promptly  resumed,  the  roll-call  follows  at  once, 
the  children  promptly  responding  to  the  teacher's  announcement  of  "num- 
ber;" few  absences,  no  cases  of  tardiness,  though  the  rain  is  pattering  upon 
the  roof ;  a  bright  little  song  breaks  suddenly  upon  the  ear  like  the  sparkling 
sunbeam  through  the  clouds.  The  teacher  says  "  one,"  the  right  hand  down  ; 
"two,"  the  left  comes  down;  "  three,"  the  slate  comes  quietly  from  under  the 
desk ;  it  comes  quietly,  because  care  and  system  were  exercised  when  it  was 
placed  there  last  night.  The  slates  are  all  covered,  many  home-made  covers . 
"  Four,"  slates  placed  upon  the  desks,  almost  literally  without  any  noise, 
None  wait  to  be  told  to  commence  work  ;  black-boards  all  around  the  room, 
well  filled  with  work  for  the  children,  placed  there  last  night  by  the  teacher, 
ten  minutes  copying,  studying,  quietness,  no  recitations. 

Promptly  at  9  :  20  teacher  says  in  a  very  low  voice,  "  t,"  pupils  turn  ;  "  r," 
pupils  rise  and  step  into  the  middle  of  the  aisle,  forming  a  straight  line,  two 
aisles  full  on  one  side  of  the  room;  "  m,"  the  file  at  the  left  march  and  the 
second  column  file  in  the  rear  and  come  to  place  in  front,  forming  a  straight 
line.  Slates  left  at  the  desk.  The  recitation  is  in  reading  and  writing  num- 
bers from  one  to  one  hundred.  The  little  fellows  have  attended  school  but  a 
few  weeks,  but  the  lesson  is  well  learned.  These  little  five-year  olds  have 
studied  their  lessons  with  just  as  much  earnestness  as  a  class  in  their  teens 
are  expected  to  study  in  preparing  a  lesson  in  history.  They  do  not  turn  round 
in  their  seats,  nor  laugh,  nor  raise  their  hands  and  snap  their  fingers,  nor  step 
off  from  the  line,  nor  answer  without  permission.  The  teacher  says  ;  "  Jane, 
go  to  the  board  and  point  to  figure  8,  number  18;  how  do  you  write  ten, 
twenty-five,  etc."  The  numbers  are  arranged  in  regular  order  in  columns  of 
ten.    The  exercise  to  be  appreciated  must  be  witnessed. 

Let  us  make  our  primary  schools  good,  then  our  intermediate  and  high 
schools  will  be  better,  and  the  discipline  and  culture  obtained  there  will 
improve  the  standard  of  our  citizenship.  A.  H.  P. 
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THE  RECITATION  AND  ITS  OBJECT.— II. 

I BELIEVE  it  requires  much  wisdom  and  judgment  to  know  the  extent  and 
the  limit  of  profitable  explanation  without  detriment  to  the  pupil's  thought. 
And  this  suggests  a  duty  of  the  teacher  which  is  far  greater  and  more  neces- 
sary, and  that  is  how  to  teach  pupils  to  think.  It  may,  I  think,  be  done  in 
the  class-room.  There  are  certain  and  successive  steps  that  lead  to  conclu- 
sions, and  the  pupils  should  be  taught  these.  The  more  active  minds  being 
given  the  first  steps,  will  reach  the  height  at  a  bound,  losing  intermediate 
steps  which  may  be  of  essential  importance  in  solving  other  problems ;  others 
require  a  helping  hand  to  the  very  last.  To  most  minds,  to  think  out  a  prob- 
lem, or  to  think  on  some  abstruse  statement,  means  to  stare  at  it  and  repeat 
it  over  and  over,  conscientiously  but  hopelessly.  The  idea  has  not  come  to 
them  that  certain  paths  lead  to  certain  places.  When  a  pupil  has  made  the 
discovery  and  knows  the  arcanian  steps,  he  has  a  more  valuable  acquisition 
than  the  contents  of  a  library  would  be.  The  following  seems  a  common 
complaint :  "  My  class  will  not  think,  they  are  completely  at  sea  when  they 
are  submitted  to  an  examination  on  particular  examples  or  principles  that 
they  have  not  already  known." 

Have  they  been  taught  to  think  ?  If  not,  what  else  can  be  expected?  If 
we  have  made  storehouses  of  brains,  the  brains  are  not  to  blame  if  an  article 
is  called  for  that  has  never  been  stored  there.  But  if  we  make  them  factories 
 teaching  processes  and  furnishing  material  or  showing  where  it  may  be  ob- 
tained, we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  some  articles  will  be  made  to  order. 

But  the  imparting  of  knowledge,  including  all  that  has  been  said  thus  far 
in  this  essay  of  its  'eception  and  expression,  is  not  the  only  important  object 
of  a  recitation.  The  requiring  of  correct  and  concise  answering  inculcates  a 
habit  of  truthfulness  and  exactness  in  all  departments  of  speech.  The  very 
distinctness  required  in  utterance  gives  a  zest  and  interest  to  general  conver- 
sation or  to  any  public  effort.  The  grace  of  courtesy  and  the  charm  of  polite- 
ness can  be  engrafted  or  encouraged  through  the  precepts  and  example  of  the 
teacher.  Respectful  obedience  to  the  teacher  and  courteous  treatment  of 
school-mates  being  insisted  on,  the  young  Americanism  of  slang  and  impu- 
dence would  soon  give  place  to  a  manly  chivalry  and  womanly  nobility  which 
would  far  exceed  the  deference  and  servility  of  the  old  pedagogical  days.  A 
true  teacher  finds  time  and  means  without  encroaching  upon  the  duties  of  the 
vocation  to  inculcate  a  love  for  the  pure,  noble,  and  good,  and  a  reverence 
for  the  right  and  divine. 

The  crown  and  glory,  however,  of  a  teacher's  duty  lies  in  the  personal  in- 
terest taken  in  each  pupil.  In  this,  I  believe,  is  the  secret  of  successful  teach- 
ing. There  are  teachers,  scholars  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  who  are  wedded 
to  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat;  in  recitation  they  are  wholly  absorbed  in 
the  question  before  them,  and  it  seems  to  matter  little  to  them  whether  an 
automaton  or  human  being  does  the  reciting,  provided  the  recitation  is  made. 
Others  are  impatient,  careless,  and  anxious  only  for  immediate  results.  The 
dull  and  slow  of  the  class  have  to  give  place  to  the  quick,  (especially  if  vis- 
itors are  in).  Many  a  slow  intellect  ceases  to  act;  many  a  dormant  ambition 
sleeps  forever  for  want  of  a  patient,  friendly  hand  to  spur  to  action  or  rouse 
to  grand  possibilities.  One  of  the  requisites  for  a  teacher's  certificate  should 
be  the  possession  of  a  heart — a  warm  heart  but  a  strong  one  strengthened  by 
wisdom  and  judgment.  The  brilliant  pupils  should  feel  the  joy  of  the  teacher, 
but  also  the  steady,  guiding  hand.  The  dull  and  slow  should  expand  and 
quicken  under  the  loving  eye  discerning  their  various  needs,  and  the  careless 
and  conceited  should  feel  that  the  restraining  and  pruning  hand  is  impelled 
by  a  wise  and  generous  heart. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  all  allusions  to  the  mechanical  part  of  the  recita- 
tion; whether  a  class  should  walk  or  march  into  the  class-room;  whether 
they  should  sit  or  stand ;  and  the  hundred  and  one  minutiae  which  some  re- 
gard as  the  sine  qua  non  of  all  teaching. 

These  seem  to  me  arbitrary,  depending  largely  on  individual  taste  and 
ability.  A.  A. 

TEACHERS'  SCRAP  BOOK. 

WE  WONDER  how  many  of  our  teachers  keep  and  use  scrap  books.  Not 
bulky,  unwieldy  folios,  filled  with  thrilling  stories  or  sentimental  poetry, 
but  small  books  easily  carried,  in  which  you  paste  such  scraps  of  information, 
hints  as  to  methods  of  work,  apt  illustrations,  or  anything  you  may  chance  to 
find  whicli  will  be  a  help  to  you  in  the  school  room,  or  in  your  preparation 
for  the  work  to  be  done  there.  Few  things  are  more  useful  to  a  teacher  than 
such  a  book  ;  if  ycu  once  try  keeping  one  you  will  never  wish  to  do  with- 
out it. 

There  are  two  advantages  arising  from  this  plan :  one,  the  obvious  one  of 


having  always  at  hand  the  useful  items  you  have  gathered ;  the  other,  though 
not  as  obvious,  is  quite  as  great.  The  formation  of  the  habit  of  being  ever 
on  the  lookout  for  anything  bearing  on  our  profession  is  of  itself  an  invalu- 
able aid.    We  always  see  what  we  are  looking  to  see. 

If  you  have  never  tried  keeping  such  a  book  begin  at  once.  Don't  choose 
a  large  book,  for  it  will  be  so  unwieldy  you  will  not  use  it  as  often  as  you 
should,  and  don't  wait  until  you  can  arrange  your  scraps  all  in  "apple-pie 
order,"  for  you  will  never  find  time  for  that,  but  commence  right  away,  paste 
in  the  first  useful  hint  you  find,  then  the  next,  and  the  next,  and  so  on. 
Of  course  it  would  be  nice  if  we  could  have  all  our  scraps  scientifically  ar- 
ranged and  indexed  ;  but  life — especially  a  teacher's  life— is  too  short  and  too 
busy  for  that. 

A  good  way  is  to  have  several  little  scrap  books,  each  devoted  to  some  par- 
ticular subject.  For  example,  I  keep  one  for  items  bearing  on  the  financial 
and  legal  part  of  my  work ;  another  for  general  facts,  such  as  teachers  and 
scholars  ought  to  know,  and  a  third  in  which  are  teaching  exercises  and  illus- 
trations for  use  in  the  class  room.  Several  exercises  given  at  the  drill,  which 
proved  especially  popular  with  the  teachers,  were  taken  from  this  scrap  book. 
— Mary  Allen  West. 

I  give  one -fourth  day  each  week  to  composition  exercise.  The  pupils  are 
provided  with  paper  and  pencil,  several  subjects  are  placed  upon  the  black- 
board, and  every  pupil  required  to  write  all  he  can  on  one  subject.  The  sub- 
jects are  selected  so  that  all  pupils  are  able  to  write.  The  following  were  used 
last  week  :  Maple  sugar  making,  ghosts,  telling  stories,  faces,  domestic  ani- 
mals, rats,  peanuts,  observatons  in  a  railroad  car.  During  this  exercise  the 
strictest  order  is  observed.  Pupils  that  experience  difficulty,  write  their  sub- 
jects, and  then  are  aided  by  the  teacher,  who  is  constantly  among  them.  He 
does  not  write,  however,  but  suggests  what  may  be  said  on  the  several  sub- 
ects,  and  aids  them  to  form  the  first  sentence.  The  writing  continues  just 
one  hour,  when  compositions  are  folded,  superscribed,  numbered,  and  handed 
to  the  teacher.  The  pupils  then  receive  compositions  of  the  previous  week, 
and  are  required  to  correct  the  errors  noted  on  the  outside.  Fifteen  minutes 
is  given,  then  the  remaining  fifteen  minutes  is  given  to  the  correction  of  mis 
takes  which  the  pupils  failed  to  rectify.  This  is  done  by  placing  the  words 
and  sentences  on  the  board,  and  calling  upon  different  members  of  the  school 
for  correction.  The  facility  with  which  young  pupils  write  after  a  few  months' 
practice  is  surprising,  and  while  it  proves  a  profitable  exercise,  it  is  no  less 
agreeable  to  the  scholars. — N.  E.  Journal  of  Education. 

Publishers'  Department. 

BACK  NUMBERS  of  the  Weekly,  from  one  to  twenty  inclusive,  will  be  furnished  for 
five  cents  each.  All  published  since  No.  20,  ten  cents  each.  Any  who  have  extra  cop- 
ies of  Nos.  45  or  47  will  confer  a  favor  on  us  by  returning  them.  We  will  extend  their  sub- 
scription one  week  tor  each  copy  so  returned. 

After  Jan.  1,  1878,  our  clubbing  rates  will  be  #2.25  for  five  subscribers,  and  $2.00  for  ten 
or  more.    For  six  months,  $1.35  and  $1.20. 

— H.  B.  Nims  &  Co.,  whose  advertisement  of  the  Franklin  globes  appears 
in  our  columns  this  week,  have  long  enjoyed  a  national  reputation,  and  can 
be  relied  upon  with  confidence  to  do  promptly  everything  which  they  promise. 

— By  oversight,  the  article  on  Class  Tactics  in  this  week's  Practical  Hints 
and  Exercises  is  not  credited,  as  it  should  be,  to  the  American  Journal  of 
Education. 

NEW  ADVERTISEMENTS  THIS  WEEK. 
Prof.  Lodeman's  European  party. 
Sanford's  Inks,  Sanford  Manufacturing  Co. 
The  Franklin  Globes,  H.  B.  Nims  &  Co. 
Butler's  Literary  Selections,  J.  H.  Butler  &  Co. 
Home  Arts,  Alfred  L.  Sewell. 
January  Atlantic,  H.  O.  Houghton  &  Co. 
McLellan  &  Kirkland's  Arithmetic,  Albert  M.  James. 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  J.  P.  Wickersham. 
Lancaster  School  Mottoes,  J.  H.  Butler  6i  Co. 
The  Educational  Weekly,  S.  R.  Winchell  &  Co. 

It  is  a  pity  there  are  not  more  educational  periodicals  like  The  Educa- 
tional Weekly.  Your  editorials  strike  home, — your  ideas  are  of  and  for 
to  day.  They  are  not  stuck  in  a  fog  bank  of  old  theories  and  fixed  condi- 
tions. You  don't  walk  in  the  smooth,  much-trampled  road  of  the  mere  theor- 
ist, to  whom  the  school,  the  pupil,  the  patron,  each  element  of  educational 
condition  and  influence,  is  ideal — schools  and  children  and  parents — all, 
what  the  brain  of  the  theorist  thinks  they  should  be  and  therefore  must  be. 
Your  editorials  indicate  that  you  see  the  school's  condition  as  it  is — children 
as  they  are,  and  patrons  and  teachers  of  schools  as  they  are,  and  you  propose 
to  reach  and  supply  wants  as  they  exist,  and  not  as  you  imagine  they  should 
exist.  I  like  your  journal  because  its  editorials  are  full  of  practical  common 
sense,  the  rarest  of  all  human  virtues. — Hon.  Chas.  S.  Smart,  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Common  Schools,  Ohio. 
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Editorial. 


THE  question  of  direct  national  aid  to  education  and  of  a 
more  active  participation  by  the  general  government  in 
the  work,  is  one  that  challenges  the  most  thoughtful  attention. 
It  is  a  question  that  grows  in  importance  with  each  passing  year; 
it  is  a  question  that  no  true  statesman,  patriot,  or  citizen,  can 
afford  to  ignore.  The  common  school  is  almost  universally  con- 
ceded to  be  the  foundation  and  corner- stone  of  a  free  govern- 
ment. That  the  governing  power  in  a  nation  should  be  intelli- 
gent, honest,  and  upright,  no  rational  being  will  venture  to 
deny.  The  right  exercise  of  this  power  is  one  of  the  highest 
functions  of  the  human  intelligence.  If  personal  government 
be  the  order  in  any  given  case,  then  the  individual  representing 
and  executing  it  must  be  carefully  and  comprehensively  educated 
and  prepared  for  his  high  duties.  This  truth  is  recognized  by 
all  the  "great  powers"  of  the  world,  and  hence,  the  "  heirs  ap- 
parent" to  the  thrones  of  empires  and  kingdoms  everywhere 
receive  all  the  care  and  culture  that  wealth,  intelligence,  and 
eminent  skill  can  bestow.  They  are  entitled  to  and  are  the  re- 
cipients of  a  training  and  preparation  befitting  the  places  and 
the  responsibilities  they  are  expected  to  assume.  The  soundness 
and  wisdom  of  this  policy  are  unquestionable.  That  those  who 
are  to  be  entrusted  with  the  destinies  of  millions  and  of  genera- 
tions should  be  fitted  for  their  vast  responsibilities,  none  but  an 
idiot  or  a  knave  will  deny. 

Is  such  a  policy,  or,  if  you  please,  such  a  principle  any  the  less 
questionable  in  its  application  to  self-government  ?  Whether  the 
governing  power  be  one  person  or  forty  millions  of  persons,  can 
there  be  any  difference  as  to  the  necessity  of  intelligence,  integ- 
rity, and  wisdom  in  the  exercise  of  that  power?  Can  ignorance, 
incapacity,  and  corruption  be  relied  upon  to  guide  public  affairs 
with  wisdom  and  discretion  in  the  one  case  more  than  in  the 
other?  Whether  vox populi  be  vox  Dei  or  not  depends  altogether 
upon  the  character  of  vox  populi!  Vox  Dei  rarely,  if  ever,  ex- 
presses itself  through  an  illiterate,  fanatical  rabble,  or  an  insane 


mob.  Human  wisdom  is  the  highest  and  best  expression  of  hu- 
man intelligence,  integrity,  and  goodness.  It  is  that  in  man  which 
the  most  closely  allies  him  to  the  "  Divinity  that  shapes  our 
ends."  It  is,  in  fact,  the  Divinity  itself,  speaking  in  and  through 
man.  There  is  wisdom  in  a  multitude  of  counselors  only  when 
there  is  wisdom  in  the  individuals  that  compose  that  multitude. 
Some  of  the  most  stupendous  follies  and  crimes  that  have  ever 
cursed  the  earth  have  been  the  work  of  multitudes.  So  whether 
it  be  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  whether  it  be  wisdom  or  folly  that 
issues  either  from  individuals  or  masses  depends  altogether  upon 
the  character  of  the  actors,  and  this  again  upon  the  quality  of 
the  education  they  have  received.  This  conclusion  is  irresistible. 
The  law  of  cause  and  effect  is  no  less  inexorable  in  the  moral 
than  in  the  material  universe.  There  are  no  accidents  in  either. 
Accidents  are  the  sole  product  of  man's  perversity  and  stupid- 
ity. It  is  mockery  to  say  that  they  are  "dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence. ' ' 

To  this  complexion,  then,  it  must  come  at  last,  that  since  in 
this  republic  the  governing  power  resides  in  the  forty  millions, 
the  forty  millions  must  be  educated,  and  well  educated,  and 
since  upon  the  wise  exercise  of  this  power  depends  the  peace, 
happiness,  and  prosperity  of  the  present  and  all  coming  gener- 
ations, it  is  manifest  that  the  nation  through  all  its  appropriate 
channels  of  action  should  address  itself  with  liberality,  earnest- 
ness, and  vigor  to  the  work  of  adequately  preparing  its  popular 
sovereigns  for  the  wise  exercise  of  the  governing  power,  and  for 
the  proper  discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  a  citizenship  based  upon 
unrestricted  suffrage.  It  will  not  suffice  to  leave  this  work  to 
state  action  alone,  so  long  as  state  action  fails  to  accomplish  it. 
Creeds,  however  good,  can  save  nobody.  Faith  without  works 
is  dead.  A  theory  that  does  not  expand  into  the  full  fruition  of 
efficient  action  is  a  "stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable' '  affair.  The  stub- 
born facts  of  the  case  are  that  we  are  a  nation,  and  a  republic ;  that 
the  government  derives  its  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed  ;  that  a  large  portion  of  the  governing  class  is  com- 
posed of  ignorant  and  incompetent  persons;  that  universal  edu- 
cation as  represented  in  the  free  common  school  is  the  corner- 
stone of  the  republic';  that  this  common  school  must  be  vastly 
improved  and  brought  to  the  door  of  every  citizen ;  that  it  must, 
indeed,  be  made  thoroughly  efficient  in  the  accomplishment  of 
its  intended  purpose  ;  that  this  implies  the  most  intelligent  and 
comprehensive  provisions,  the  most  skillful  guidance,  and  the 
most  liberal  expenditures ;  that  state  action,  as  experience  has 
shown,  needs  to  be  stimulated  and  encouraged,  and  that  it  is  a 
case  in  which  the  moral  and  the  material  resources  of  the  nation 
may  and  of  right  ought  to  be  invoked. 

The  important  bill,  introduced  by  Senator  Hoar,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  20th  of  November,  seems  to  recognize  these  facts 
to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  measure  that  has  hitherto  been 
proposed.  A  synopsis  of  the  bill  appeared  in  a  previous  issue 
of  the  Weekly,  and  we  hope  it  has  arrested  the  attention  of 
every  reader.  It  is  emphatically  a  movement  in  the  interest  of  the 
masses  of  the  people.  It  proposes  the  creation  of  a  great  national 
educational  fund  from  the  proceeds  of  the  public  land  sales,  from 
patents,  from  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  railway  indebted- 
ness, and  from  the  bequests  of  private  citizens.  It  provides  that 
thetincome  of  this  fund  only  shall  be  expended,  and  prescribes 
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its  distribution  in  such  a  manner  as  greatly  to  stimulate  state  and 
local  action  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  common 
school  education  in  all  the  states  and  territories,  requiring  that 
for  the  first  ten  years  the  distribution  shall  be  made  according  to 
the  ratio  of  the  illiteracy  of  their  respective  populations,  as 
shown  from  time  to  time  by  the  last  preceding  published  census 
of  the  United  States.  It  very  properly  excludes  the  higher  in- 
stitutions from  a  participation  in  the  proceeds  of  the  fund,  and 
consecrates  the  income  to  the  education  of  the  masses  of  the 
people. 

The  bill  enlarges  the  scope  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and 
very  wisely  imposes  upon  it  important  responsibilities  and  duties, 
well  calculated  to  increase  both  its  influence  and  usefulness. 
This,  too,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  implies  the  neces- 
sity of  a  more  direct  recognition  by  the  national  government  of 
its  relations  to  the  education  of  the  people.  A  government  which 
may  make  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  negotiate 
treaties,  coin  money,  promote  agriculture,  regulate  commerce, 
conduct  coast  surveys,  establish  a  postal  system,  and  do  all  else 
that  a  free  and  independent  nation  may  of  right  do,  except  save 
itself,  by  "  promoting  as  an  object  of  primary  importance  insti- 
tutions for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge"  among  the  people, 
is  a  preposterous  paradox.  Such  a  government  can  have  but  one 
result  as  a  political  experiment.  It  must  die  by  its  own  suicidal 
hand.  But  wiser  views  are  beginning  to  prevail.  The  heresy 
of  exclusive  state  rights  in  this  direction  is  rapidly  descending 
to  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets.  Our  statesmen  are  no  longer  back- 
ward in  recognizing  that  a  government  which  has  a  right  to  ex- 
ist has  also  a  right  to  preserve,  protect,  and  strengthen  itself  by 
renewing,  broadening,  and  deepening  its  foundations.  Whatever 
may  be  the  fate  of  this  bill,  its  introduction  into  Congress  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  growth  of  ideas  in  the  direction  of 
national  aid  to  education,  and  taken  in  connection  with  the 
noble  utterances  of  the  President  in  his  late  message,  is  full  of 
encouragement  to  all  who  would  hope  to  see  our  country  rise  to 
the  level  of  other  enlightened  nations,  in  its  efforts  to  purify  its 
civil  service  and  improve  its  administration  on  the  basis  of  a 
broader  intelligence  and  a  more  incorruptible  integrity  in  the 
great  governing  power  itself. 

We  are  far  from  being  opposed  to  higher  education  or  to  the 
higher  institutions.  We  recognize  that  they  are  indispensable. 
But  they  are  far  less  in  need  of  the  fostering  care  of  the  govern- 
ment than  are  those  common  schools  designed  to  give  to  all  the 
rudiments  of  education.  The  chief  difficulties  that  obstruct  the 
progress  of  education  lie  near  the  beginnings.  The  weaknesses 
are  in  the  foundations.  The  elementary  schools  are  made  up  of 
those  who  are  least  able  to  help  themselves.  Hence  these  schools 
must  be  placed  in  the  best  possible  position  for  helping  those 
who  need  help.  That  help  lies  in  the  direction  principally  of 
supplying  skilled  teachers.  Senator  Hoar's  bill  provides  that  the 
income  of  the  proposed  national  fund  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
payment  of  teachers'  wages,  thus  offering  additional  inducements 
for  a  better  preparation  for  the  work.  The  agricultural  colleges 
and  state  universities  have  already  received  liberal  grants  from 
the  general  government.  The  surest  and  best  way  to  build  them 
up  however  is  not  by  further  government  grants,  but  by  building 
up,  strengthening,  and  improving  the  common  schools.  The 
best  way  to  advance  higher  education  is  to  increase  the  demand  for 
it  by  improving  the  quality  of  the  lower  schools  and  extending  their 
blessings  to  the  millions  now  practically  excluded  from  them.  A 
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general  desire  for  advanced  learning  once  created  by  a  wise  and 
thorough  system  of  elementary  teaching,  the  ways  and  means  for 
gratifying  it  will  not  be  wanting.  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is 
a  way.  Make  the  foundations  secure,  and  there  need  be  no  fear 
of  the  superstructure.  Let  there  be  a  universal  and  hearty  res- 
ponse in  favor  of  the  presidential  utterances  and  of  Senator  Hoar's 
bill.   

The  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Educational  Asssociation  held  in  Washington  during  the 
second  week  of  the  present  month  was  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  effective  hitherto  convened.  The  attendance  was  good, 
the  spirit  excellent,  and  the  work  in  hand  harmoniously  and 
thoroughly  performed.  The  Committee  on  Legislation  by  pre- 
vious arrangement  met  in  conference  on  Thursday  the  13th  ; 
first,  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  in  behalf  of  the  gen- 
eral subject  for  the  whole  country,  and  second,  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  in  behalf  of  proper  aid  to  education 
in  the  District.  On  Friday  the  Committee  of  the  Department 
met  the  House  Committe  on  Appropriations,  in  behalf  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education.  On  motion  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  in  the  House,  the  courtesy  of  the 
floor  was  extended  to  the  members  of  the  Department.  The 
Committee  on  Legislation  was  also  charged  with  the  duty  of 
memorializing  Congress  in  behalf  of  the  interests  of  the  Bureau 
and  other  matters  connected  with  national  aid  to  education. 
This  Committee  will  doubtless  act  in  cooperation  with  that  of  the 
general  Association  appointed  at  Louisville,  for  the  same  purpose. 
From  these  several  efforts  we  look  for  valuable  results  in  the  ac- 
tion of  Congress,  especially  with  reference  to  the  better  support 
of  the  Bureau,  now  an  indispensable  agency  in  the  work  of  na- 
tional education.  If  these  measures  could  be  reenforced  by  our 
leading  educators  throughout  the  country  through  petitions  gen- 
erally circulated,  and  personal  correspondence  with  members  of 
Congress,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  legislation  of  great  and 
permanent  value  would  be  secured  in  the  interests  of  this  cause 
so  near  the  hearts  of  all  good  citizens. 

PECULIARITIES   OF  THE   FRENCH   WORDS  "MON- 
SIEUR," "MADAME,"  "MADEMOISELLE." 

Alfred  Hennequin,  Principal  of  the  Michigan  Military  Academy. 

OF  course  every  student  of  the  French  language  knows  that 
monsieur,  madame,  and  mademoiselle  mean  "mister,"  "mad- 
am," "miss;"  yet,  if  we  closely  analyze  these  words,  and  care- 
fully study  all  their  English  translations,  we  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  certain  peculiarities  which  characterize  them,  and  which  are 
not  explained  in  grammars. 

In  the  first  place,  these  expressions  are  compound-nouns,, 
formed  of  substantives  and  adjectives,  one  qualifying  the  other. 

Monsieur  is  compounded  of  ?non,  my,  and  sieur,  which  of 
itself  means  "mister"  or  "sir."  The  word  sieur,  however,  is 
now  but  very  little  used  in  the  language,  and  has  mostly  become 
a  term  of  law,  usually  rendered,  in  English,  by  "said,"  "a  cer- 
tain person  named,"  etc.  For  instance,  le  sieur  X,  answers  for 
"a  certain  person  by  the  name  of  X,"  or  "said  X,"  or  any  simi- 
lar expression.  It  is  also  used,,  in  connection  with  an  adjective, 
to  convey  an  idea  of  sarcasm:  c'estun  trisle  sieur,  he  is  a  sad 
fellow,  a  good  for  nothing,  etc. 

Now,  the  expression  monsieur  is  translated,  in  English,  in  at 
least  six  or  seven  different  manners.  It  may  mean  mister,  Mr. : 
fat  vu  Monsieur  X,  I  have  seen  Mr.  X.    It  may  also  meaxigentle- 
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man  :  faivu  ce  monsieur,  I  have  seen  that  gentleman.  The  third 
of  the  leading  meanings  of  monsieur  is  sir;  oui,  Monsieur;  yes, 
sir;  Monsieur!  Sir!  In  the  first  of  these  illustrations,  monsieur 
is  an  adjective;  in  the  second  and  third  it  becomes  a  substantive. 
As  a  noun  it  can  be  used  in  connection  with  other  adjectives : 
mon  cher  Monsieur,  my  dear  sir ;  meaning,  when  literally  trans- 
lated, "my  dear,  my  sir. " 

When  used  as  subject  of  a  verb  in  the  third  person, — which 
form  of  expression  denotes,  in  French,  great  politeness, — its  ex- 
act translation,  in  English,  becomes  impossible.  The  name  of 
the  person  spoken  to,  or  spoken  of,  has  to  be  added  in  English, 
in  order  to  convey  about  the  same  meaning  that  the  French  mon- 
sieur alone  has.  Que  desire  Monsieur?  Literally,  what  de- 
sires Mister? — meaning,  What  do  you  desire,  sir?  or,  What  does 
Mr.  X  desire?  In  this  sense,  Monsieur  stands  as  a  title,  and  cor- 
responds to  the  English  expression  "my  lord,"  though  not  trans- 
lating it.  "What  desires  my  lord"  is  a  similar  form,  illustrating 
the  use  of  the  French  monsieur,  subject  of  a  verb  in  the  third 
person. 

Monsieur  also  means  "my  master."  A  servant  saying  "My 
master  rings,"  would  say  in  French,  Monsieur  sonne,  and,  very 
seldom,  mon  maitre  sonne, — the  translation  of  the  English. 

To  recapitulate,  monsieur  can,  therefore,  be  rendered  in  Eng- 
lish by : 

1.  Mister.  2.  Sir.  3.  Gentleman.  4.  (sieur  alone)  "a  cer- 
tain person,"  etc.  5.  "My  master."  6.  Mr. — -followed  by  the 
name  of  a  person. .  There  are,  however,  many  other  ways  of 
translating  monsieur.  Idiomatically,  monsieur,  translating  "gen- 
tleman," becomes  a  word  of  sarcasm,  when  preceded  by  adjec- 
tives grand,  petit,  or  beau.  C 'est  un  grand  monsieur,  he  is  on  his 
high-horse,  he  is  such  an  important  fellow.  C est  un  petit  mon- 
sieur, he  is  a  fop,  a  dandy.  O est  tin  beau  monsieur,  he  is  a  fine 
fellow  (sarcastic). 

Of  course,  monsieur,  being  compounded  of  the  variable  parts 
of  speech,  assumes  the  double  plural  form:  messieurs,  meaning 
sirs,  gentlemen,  masters,  etc. 

In  conclusion,  monsieur  is  used  in  connection  with  the  definite 
article  le,  the,  where,  in  English,  mister,  Mr.,  alone  is  used: 
Monsieur  le president,  Mr.  President.  It  is  also  used  in  the  same 
manner,  with  proper  names  of  persons,  when  speaking  to  a  su- 
perior, or  when  addressing  a  person  to  whom  we  wish  to  show 
great  respect :  Monsieur  voire  pere,  your  father.  This  form  of 
expression  is  never  used,  however,  when  speaking  of  one's  own 
friends  or  relatives;  Monsieur  mon pire  would  be  exceedingly  af- 
fected. 

If  we  pass  on  to  madame  we  find  still  greater  peculiarities  in 
the  use  and  ^translation  of  this  expression.  Madame  means 
madam,  mistress,  Mrs.,  etc.  It  is  also  a  compounded  noun, 
formed  of  ma,  my,  and  dame,  lady,  dame.  If  we  compare  the 
uses  and  translations  of  madame  with  the  same  for  monsieur,  we 
find  that,  first,  madame  can  be  reduced  to  dame,  and  in  the  same 
way  as  sieur,  and  also  in  the  same  way  that  the  English  dame  is 
used  before  proper  names  of  persons,  /.  e.,  as  a  term  of  great 
familiarity  :  La  dame  X,  the  said  lady  X.  Dame  Vertu,  dame 
Virtue. 

Second,  madame,  rendered  by  Mrs.  or  Madam.  J' at  vu  Ma- 
dame X,  I  saw  Mrs.,  or  Madam,  X. 

Third,  used  substantively :  J' at  vu  cette  dame,  I  saw  that  lady.* 
Fourth,  used  in  connection  with  an  adjective :  Ma  chere  ma- 
dame, my  dear  madam. 

*J'ai  vu  cette  madame  is  never  used. 


The  word  dame  alone,  however,  is  often  used  to  express  the 
same  idea — ma  chere  dame.  This  second  form  denotes  familiarity, 
and  is  better  rendered,  in  English,  by  "my  good  lady." 

Fifth,  used  in  the  sense  of  "my  mistress," — a  servant  speaking: 
Oil  est  Madame?    Where  is  my  mistress? 

Finally,  the  word  dame,  preceded  by  certain  adjectives,  is  used 
to  convey  an  idea  of  sarcasm,  or  the  whole  expression  then 
becomes  idiomatic,  and  may  convey  several  different  meanings. 
Une  grande  dame,  an  affected  lady,  or  a  lady  of  high  social  rank. 
Une Petite  dame,  a  person  of  the  middle  class,  affecting  the  man- 
ners of  the  nobility,  or  sometimes,  a  person  of  evil  life.  Une 
belle  dame,  a  fine  lady  (sarcastic),  or  the  real  sense,  a  beautiful 
woman. 

The  use  of  mademoiselle,  miss,  is  the  same  as  that  of  madame, 
though  having  a  few  peculiarities  of  its  own.  I  shall  merely 
call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  one  important  use,  or,  I  should 
say,  non-use  of  mademoiselle,  in  French.  This  term  applies 
mostly  to  an  unmarried  lady ;  yet  it  is  considered  an  insult  to 
say  mademoiselle  to  a  young  lady,  unless  the  person  speaking  is  a 
friend — Madame,  that  is  to  say,  "my  lady,"  should  be  used  in- 
stead. Madame  and  mademoiselle  have  regular  plural  forms, 
mesdames,  mesdemoiselles. 

Monsieur!  Madame!  Mademoiselle! — strange  words  indeed, 
when  we  realize  that  they  also  mean,  "good  morning,  sir,  madam, 
miss,"  or  "good  by,  sir,  madam,  miss," — that  is  to  say,  on  enter- 
ing or  leaving  a  room.  Much  more  might  be  said  about  these  three 
words ;  but  we  stop  here,  for  fear  of  annoying  messieurs,  mesdames, 
et  mesdemoiselles,  readers  of  the  Weekly. 


SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

TEACHERS,  superintendents,  have  you  connected  with  your  schools,  in 
the  district,  or  in  your  town,  a  public  or  school  library  ?  If  so,  is  it  a 
live  institution  ?  Do  you  look  up  to  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  helps  you  have 
in  your  work  ?  In  your  intercourse  with  the  families  of  your  scholars  and  the 
prominent  men  of  your  place,  do  you  impress  upon  them  the  necessity  of  its  be 
inga  power  in  the  community,  and  of  extending  to  it  a  liberal  support  ?  Do  you 
consult  and  discuss  with  its  officers  the  best  means  of  making  it  more  popular 
and  efficient  ?  Do  you  especially  get  all  the  benefit  possible  from  it  for  your 
dear  children,  and  teach  them  to  regard  it  as  one  of  their  greatest  privileges? 
Is  it  used  by  you  as  a  means  of  supplementing  your  teaching,  the  complement 
of  your  school  ?  If  you  cannot  answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative  we 
implore  you  to  reflect  upon  the  subject,  and  realize  what  a  powerful  auxiliary 
you  are  neglecting,  one  whose  hands  are  extended  to  uphold  and  strengthen 
yours  if  you  will  but  accept  their  aid. 

If  you  are  a  true  teacher,  one  who  regards  his  profession  as  one  of  the  highest 
and  most  responsible  that  can  be  held  by  man,  your  daily  aim  is  to  elevate 
and  educate  to  as  high  a  degree  as  possible  those  in  your  charge.  This  must 
be  done  by  dealing  with  each  one  individually,  not  collectively,  and  it  is  this 
power  of  interesting  himself  in  the  individual  pupil  which  distinguishes  the 
true  teacher  from  the  mechanical  pedagogue.  Your  first  step  is  to  gain  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  some  one  of  your  scholars  who  is  a  natural  lead- 
er among  his  companions.  Having  accomplished  this,  he  is  in  your  hands 
to  mold  and  fashion  as  you  will,  and  as  you  lead  him,  so  can  you  through 
him  guide  the  whole  school.  Here  you  have  need  of  all  the  help  you  can 
marshal  to  your  aid,  and  it  is  the  object  of  this  article  merely  to  call  your 
attention  to  what  a  powerful  help  you  have  in  the  library,  which  has  been  for- 
gotten perhaps,  except  as  you  may  have  desired  a  book  to  while  away  a  leisure 
hour.  Having  taught  a  boy  to  read,  are  you  content  to  see  him  reading  only 
the  daily  papers,  selecting  with  avidity  the  more  sensational  articles  of  crime 
and  violence,  as  he  naturally  will  if  left  to  himself?  If  so,  better  far  to  have 
left  him  in  ignorance.  Stir  up  his  ambition  to  make  a  more  noble  use  of 
his  newly  acquired  talent ;  stimulate  him  to  search  for  those  hidden  springs 
of  knowledge  of  which  he  sees  you  have  been  drinking.  Give  him  books. 
But  be  careful.  Remember  he  is  a  boy  still,  and  he  cannot  digest  those  books 
which  to  you  are  so  dear  and  rich  in  literary  treasures.  He  needs  something 
in  sympathy  with  his  boyish  nature,  something  to  appeal  to  his  love  for  the 
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wonderful,  something  with  a  hero  in  it,  something  he  can  tell  to  others.  He 
turns  naturally  to  fiction.  Do  not  be  shocked  at  his  taste.  "From  the  cradle 
to  the  grave  men  and  women  love  story-telling."  Accept  it  as  a  good  omen, 
and  feed  its  cravings.  But  just  here  is  where  he  needs  your  help  more  than 
at  any  other  time.  You  must  select  for  him.  He  knows  not  as  yet  what  is 
wholesome ;  by  and  by,  when  his  tastes  are  formed,  he  can  be  trusted  to  go 
alone,  but  not  now.  He  is  studying  history.  What  a  field  this  opens  to  you  to 
supply  him  with  historical  novels— "The  Scottish  Chiefs,"  "Grenada,"  "The 
Spy,"  "The  Green  Mountain  Boys,"  and  a  thousand  others.  The  transition 
to  an  occasional  book  in  poetry  or  biography  is  very  easy,  until  Columbus, 
Julius  Ctesar,  and  Washington  become  friends,  and  the  history  class  is  no 
longer  irksome,  but  a  reunion  where  deeds  of  the  past  are  the  topics  of  the 
day.  Does  he  study  geography  ?  Let  some  book  of  tiavels  fall  into  his  hands. 
Mark  Twain's  "Innocents  Abroad,"  "Dr.  Livingston's  Travels,"  or  "Cook's 
Voyages,"  and  see  with  what  avidity  he  will  devour  its  pages. 

That  little  spot  painted  red  on  his  atlas  will  have  acquired  a  new  interest. 
It  is  the  scene  of  last  night's  adventure.  He  remembers  its  name,  and  knows 
how  to  get  to  it.  Its  people,  animals,  birds,  and  rivers  are  all  known  now, 
and  he  has  a  lively  interest  in  all  its  affiairs. 

One  or  two  more  suggestions.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  novels  as  long  as  you 
can  keep  them  reading  thfise  of  a  healthy  character  ;  a  taste  once  formed  for 
these  and  you  need  never  fear  they  will  seek  poorer  ones  as  steady  reading. 
Do  not  be  discouraged  by  finding  them  with  a  copy  of  Mrs.  Holmes  or  Mrs. 
Southworth;  simply  throw  into  their  way  something  so  much  better  and 
more  interesting  that  they  will  notice  the  difference. 

Aim  always  to  have  them  interested  and  amused.  Do  not  be  in  too  much 
of  a  hurry  to  get  them  into  Gibbon,  Hume,  and  Macaulay,  it  will  come  in 
good  time,  but  first  will  come  Prescott,  Parkman,  and  Motley. 

Teachers,  ponder  the  subject,  and  each  one  who  tries  to  educate  his  schol- 
ars, in  the  work  of  examining  to  see  which  books  are  dull,  which  are  inter- 
esting, and  specially  adapted  to  this  or  that  boy  or  girl,  will  find  a  pleasure 
unexpected  to  himself  and  will  see  the  fruits  of  his  labor  multiplying  beyond 
his  most  sanguine  expectations.  M. 


THE  GEOLOGY  OF  WISCONSIN. 

THE  geological  survey  of  the  state,  which  has  been  going  on  since  1873, 
gives  the  public  its  first  volume  of  natural  results*,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Chief  Geologist,  Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  of  Beloit.  When  this  enterprise 
was  revived  by  the  Legislature  in  1873,  it  was  placed  under  the  direction  of 
the  late  Dr.  I.  A.  Lapham.  Just  prior  to  his  death,  which  occurred  after  he 
had  performed  two  seasons  of  field-work,  it  was  placed  under  the  charge  of 
Dr.  O.  W.  Wight.  But  in  the  month  of  February,  1876,  its  administration 
was  devolved  on  Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlin. 

The  volume  consists  of  two  reports  of  progress  by  Dr.  Lapham,  and  one  by 
Dr.  Wight,  which  together  constitute  Part  I. ;  The  geology  of  Eastern  Wiscon- 
sin, by  Prof.  Chamberlin,  Part  II. ;  The  Geology  of  Central  Wisconsin,  by 
Prof.  Irving,  Part  III.;  The  Geology  and  Topography  of  the  Lead  Region, 
by  Moses  Strong,  Part  IV.  Besides  these  contributions  there  is  an  appendix 
to  Prof.  Irving's  report,  by  Charles  E.  Wright,  on  Microscopic  Lithology,  a 
substantial  addition  to  the  geology  of  the  Northwest,  of  permanent  and  relia- 
ble data. 

The  expectations  of  scientists,  and  of  the  whole  people  of  Wisconsin,  were 
raised  to  a  high  stage,  on  the  revival  of  the  geological  survey  of  the  state,  and 
on  its  being  placed  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Lapham.  There  had  been  a  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction  with  the  results  of  the  last  survey.  It  was  prematurely 
terminated  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  the  Chief  Geologist  had  en- 
tered into  litigation  with  the  state  for  the  violation  of  its  contract.  Large 
areas  of  the  state  had  not  been  visited,  and  were  almost  as  unknown  as  in  ter- 
ritorial times.  Mining  and  agricultural  interests  were  clamorous  for  the  ex- 
amination and  description  of  their  lands,  and  the  intelligent  scientists  of  the 
state  were  impatient  at  the  gloom  of  nescience  which  hid  from  them  its  natu- 
ral history.  These  reasonable  expectations,  though  somewhat  dampened  by 
the  vicissitudes  through  which  the  survey  has  passed  during  the  period  of  its 
progress,  have  now  their  first  partial  realization. 

The  most  important  portion  of  this  volume  is  the  contribution  of  Part  II.  on 
the  Geology  of  Eastern  Wisconsin,  by  Prof.  Chamberlin.  This  embraces  at 
once  the  widest  geographical  area  and  the  longest  geological  range.  All  of 
the  formations  found  in  the  state  come  under  examination.    After  making 

*Geology  of  Wisconsin,  Survey  of  1873-1877.  Volume  II.  accompanied  by  an  Atlas  of 
maps.  Published  by  the  Commissioners  of  public  printing,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief 
Geologist,  Madison.    Royal  8vo.  cloth,  768  pages. 


courteous  and  ample  acknowledgments  to  Dr.  Lapham  and  the  enumeration 
of  earlier  publications  on  the  geology  of  the  district,  the  author  devotes  a 
chapter  each  to  the  Topography  and  the  Hydrology  of  eastern  Wisconsin.  In 
the  former  he  sketches  boldly  the  main  topographical  features,  and  follows  it 
with  a  more  detailed  account  of  early  and  later  causes.  Among  the  forces  that 
have  brought  about  these  features  he  enumerates,  in  the  post-glacial  class,  the 
mythical  northern  depression  which  haunts  the  geologists  of  the  United  States 
even  in  its  dying  days,  and  has  been  the  source  of  much  difference  of  opinion 
ever  since  it  was  proposed  by-  Prof.  Dana.    It  would  have  been  well  if  Prof. 
Chamberlin,  instead  of  assuming  a  cause  which  no  observations  that  he  names 
confirms,  and  one,  too,  which  repeated  observations  in  the  interior  states  have 
disproved,  and  which  Prof.  Dana  himself  has  materially  modified  and  sub- 
stantially abandoned,  had  simply  detailed  the  facts,  and  left  his  general  read- 
ers to  suit  themselves  in  assigning  a  cause.    It  would  have  been  better  still  if 
the  true  cause,  at  least  that  which  Prof.  Dana  has  latterly  accepted*,  had 
been  preferably  advanced.    Prof.  Chamberlin  accepts  the  glacier  theory  of 
Prof.  L.  Agassiz,  and  even  confirms  it  by  an  able  presentation  of  the  general 
features  of  the  drift  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  state.    The  "Kettle  Range" 
he  regards  a  great  glacial  moraine,  and  he  also  traces  its  confluence  with  the 
Lake  Michigan  moraine,  along  the  west  side  of  Fox  River,  to  the  Illinois  state 
line.    He  gives  valuable  local  statistics  on  elevations  above  Lake  Michigan, 
which  is  taken  at  578  feet  above  the  sea,  filling  21  pages,  and  a  contour  topo- 
graphical map  of  Milwaukee  county.    The  chapter  on  Hydrology  comprises 
a  general  account  of  the  drainage  systems  of  the  district,  and  a  more  special 
description  of  some  of  the  basins  and  water-sheds.    He  directs  attention  to  a 
southward  current  that  almost  constantly  sets  along  the  west  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  and  attributes  to  that,  and  the  former  higher  stage  of  that  lake,  the 
peculiar  and  instructive  phenomenon  of  the  southward  turn  of  the  rivers  and 
creeks  that  enter  that  lake  from  the  Wisconsin  side.    He  thus  gives  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  past  history  of  Lake  Michigan  and  of  ancient  meteorology.  He 
groups  some  of  the  lakes  of  the  Kettle  Range  in  pairs,  tracing  their  glacial 
origin,.    The  water-supply  of  natural  springs  he  separates  under  three  genera] 
heads,  the  lowest  horizon  being  that  between  «the  Lower  Magnesian  and  the 
Potsdam  Sandstone,  and  the  uppermost  the  top  of  the  Cincinnati  Shales.  Be- 
tween these  is  a  spring-bearing  horizon  produced  by  the  junction  of  the  St. 
Peters  Sandstone  with  the  Trenton  limestone,  the  most  remarkable  horizon 
being  that  above  the  Cincinnati  Shales.  Springs  of  medicinal  repute  are  class- 
ified with  reference  to  their  geological  relations  and  their  chemical  characters. 
Artesian  wells  are  referred  to  six  rock-horizons,  and  their  geological  relations 
are  illustrated  by  ideal  perpendicular  sections.    Some  of  the  more  important 
ones  are  then  described  in  detail.  The  water  power  of  the  district  is  described, 
and  that  of  Fox  river  is  estimated  in  the  aggregate  at  over  fifty  thousand 
horse-power. 

After  chapters  on  the  native  vegetation,  in  which  a  novel  feature  is  intro- 
duced in  a  mapped  distribution  of  the  prominent  tree-types,  and  on  the  soi/s, 
in  which  they  are  classed  under  six  general  divisions,  the  author  devotes  a 
most  interesting  chapter  to  the  Quaternary  formations,  or  the  drift,  as  they  are 
more  generally  known.  He  explains  the  "  Boulder  Clay"  by  referring  it  to 
the  great  glacier-agency  of  Prof.  L.  Agassiz;  minor  moraines,  such  as  that  in 
Theresa,  Dodge  Co.,  by  the  local  advance  of  the  thinned  edge  of  the  glacier 
upon  the  surface  of  the  drift  already  deposited;  hog's  backs  (the  "  Kanns  "  of 
Warren  Upham,  in  New  Hampshire)  by  the  same  general  agency  with  vary- 
ing proportions  of  aqueous  forces  ;  the  submergence  of  large  areas  in  eastern 
Wisconsin  by  a  northern  subsidence  ;  the  gravel  and  sand,  accompanied  by 
beds  of  material  so  coarse  that  they  are  scarcely  less  than  beds  of  boulders, 
by  the  beach  action  of  the  advancing  lake,  though  such  beds  are  said  to  have 
a  thickness  of  "  about  60  feet;"  the  super-imposed  "Lower  Red  Clay,"  by  the 
agency  of  icebergs,  after  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Newberry ;  the  upper  sands  and 
gravels,  again,  by  the  advance  of  the  lake,  making  a  second  "  beach  forma- 
tion," with  a  thickness  of  60 feet  or  more;  the  second,  or  "  Upper  Red  Clay," 
which  is  nowhere  considerable  in  thickness,  to  a  second  iceberg-epoch,  or  at 
least  to  a  second  advance  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan.  These  formations 
are  described  exclusively  of  the  present,  visible  sand  beaches  and  terraces 
which  abound  along  the  lake,  for  which  he  offers  no  explanation.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  author  is  satisfied  that  there  is  yet  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  investigation  before  positive  statements  can  be  made  concerning  the 
relations  of  these  drift  formations  to  each  other,  or  the  causes  that  produced 
them.  The  whole  description,  however,  is  marked  by  an  evident  scrupulous- 
ness in  the  statement  of  facts,  and  hesitancy  in  assigning  original  explanations. 
Where  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  among  geologists,  he  follows  the 

*See  The  American  Journal  of  Science.    3rd  Series.    Vol.  XII.,  p.  64. 
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Mveight  of  American  authority  if  he  does  not  of  evidence,  but  he  evidently  has 
mot  seen,  or  does  not  approve,  the  latest  theories  of  Geikie*,  Dana,  and  others, 
\who  would  assign  a  greater  and  more  varied  influence  to  the  glacier  itself, 
;and  to  the  water  which  it  afforded  along  its  margin,  and  who  (some  of  them) 
i  maintain  the  actuality  of  two  or  more  successive  glacial  epochs.  It  is  highly 
] probable  that  his  "beach  formation  A  "  is  the  equivalent  of  the  "  river  gra- 
wels  "  of  James  Geikie,  and  of  the  gravel  and  sand  that  throughout  the  North- 
-west, and  even  in  much  of  the  Kettle  Range  itself,  constitutes  the  upper  part 
■  of  the  drift  sheet,  as  it  is  seen  to  blend  with  the  boulder  clay  and  to  mix  with 
.  it  promiscuously.  Hence  it  could  not  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  lake  water. 
'.  It  rather  shows  the  effect  of  running  water  with  a  copious  supply  of  material 
to  act  on.  It  is  possible  also  that  his  "  Lower  Red  Clay  "  is  really  another 
boulder  clay,  since  in  many  parts  of  the  Northwest  there  are  proven  to  be  two 
boulder-clay  deposits,  often  separated  by  a  soil-bed,  showing  two  glacial  epochs 
separated  by  a  Ion  period  suitable  for  vegetable  growths  ;  and  that  the  red 
clay  between  beach  formations  C  and  D  is  the  cotemporary  and  horizontal, 
but  modified  equivalent  of  the  same  ;  and  further  that  the  upper  and  lower 
red  clays  are  not  distinct  deposits,  not  varying  in  composition  or  structure,  the 
intervening  sandy  and  gravelly  layers  being  a  component  of  the  whole,  as  one 
glacier-till,  just  as  such  sandy  and  gravelly  layers  are  sometimes  embraced 
within  the  recognized  till  of  the  Kettle  Range.  The  Lower  Red  Clay  will  be 
found,  doubtless,  to  become  more  and  more  stony  toward  the  north,  passing 
into  an  admittedly  glacier-deposit,  and  more  and  more  laminated  toward  the 
south,  becoming  in  that  direction  more  evidently  a  modified  till.  The  loes- 
loam  of  the  western  portion  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota  passes  in  the  same  way 
through  changes,  by  the  addition  of  gravel,  and  finally  of  stones  and  boulders, 
till  it  becomes  the  hardpan  or  "  till  "  of  the  last  glaciel  epoch.  This  is  a  fact 
<of  recent  observation,  and  cannot  be  cited  against  the  conclusions  of  the  report 
which  were  written  a  year  or  more  earlier. 

The  chapters  of  Prof.  Chamberlin  devoted  to  the  bedded  rocks  of  the  state 
tevince  the  same  close  observation  and  carefulness  of  statement.  His  treatment 
.of  disputed  questions  of  geology  pertaining  to  them  is  frank  and  impartial. 
iHis  facts  are  multitudinous,  but  they  are  grouped  as  by  a  skilled  geologist  and 
ihandled  with  the  true  candor  of  a  scientific  spirit.  The  limits  of  this  notice 
xwill  not  permit  a  full  sketch  of  these  chapters.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  those 
who  are  studying  the  geology  of  Wisconsin,  or  of  the  Northwest,  will  find  all 
ithe  information  on  the  subject  that  can  be  obtained  by  a  careful  and  exhaus- 
tive survey,  embraced  in  Prof.  Chamberlin's  report.  The  pages  are  illustrated 
iby  diagramatic  sections,  and  enriched  by  palceontological  data  under  the 
.authority  of  the  Paleontologist  of  the  survey,  R.  P.  Whitfield  of  New  York. 

The  contribution  of  Prot.  Irving  to  the  volume  pertains  to  the  ge*ology  of  the 
■central  portions  of  the  state,  and  has  chapters  on  the  Archsean,  the  Lower 
Silurian  and  the  Quaternary.  A  large  portion  is  occupied  with  detailed 
•descriptions  of  the  surface  features  and  local  topography.  Prof.  Irving  has 
summarized  and  presented  in  a  creditable  style  the  results  of  all  earlier  obser- 
vations, besides  giving  a  mass  of  new  facts.  His  discussion  of  the  Archa;an , 
and  of  the  Quartzite  ranges  of  Baraboo  is  very  full. and  lucid.  His  theory 
for  the  explanation  of  the  "  driftless  area  "  of  south-western  Wisconsin  is  the 
same  as  that  given  by  Prof.  N.  H.  Winchell  in  the  Fifth  Annual  Report  on 
ithe  Geology  of  Minnesota,  for  1876.  It  is,  that  the  glacier  coming  from  the 
north  was  deflected  by  the  topography  of  northern  Wisconsin  and  Michigan 
and  the  valley  occupied  by  Lake  Superior,  partly  to  the  east  of  the  Archajan 
region  of  central  Wisconsin,  and  partly  to  the  west,  leaving  between  these 
spurs  a  large  area  uncovered  in  the  lee  of  that  obstruction,  Kewenaw  Point 
being  the  entering  wedge  that  began  the  divide. 

Mr.  Moses  Strong  closes  the  volume  with  about  a  hundred  pages,  mostly  in 
fine  type,  devoted  to  the  topography  and  geology  of  the  Wisconsin  Lead 
Region.  This  is  largely  taken  up  with  descriptive  details  of  the  mineral  dis- 
tricts and  the  individual  mines,  but  is  introduced  with  a  graphic  and  original 
presentation  of  the  geology  of  the  region,  in  which  are  embraced  many  new 
facts.  Mr.  Strong,  whose  death  by  drowning  occurred  last  summer  while  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  work,  was  evidently  a  careful  and  close  observer,  and 
an  able  describer  of  geological  facts.  The  survey  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
conscientious  laborers,  and  one  of  its  ablest  writers. 

Taken  altogether,  the  volume  is  a  credit  to  American  provincial  geology, 
though  evidently  written  with  a  double  aim  of  making  it  instructive  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people  of  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  to  embody  new  facts  in  tech- 
nical geology.  It  is  the  people's  own  volume.  Probably  the  next  will  be 
less  popular. 

*The  Great  Ice  Age  (James  Geikie)  1877.  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  1876.  (Warren  Upham)  page  216. 

The  Glacial  and  bUerglacial  strata  of  Scarboro  Heights  (Geo.  Jennings  Hinde),  Cana- 
dian Journal,  April,  1877.  The  Fourth  and  Fifth  Annual  Reports  on  the  Geological  and 
Natural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota,  1875— 1876,  (N.  H.  Winchell.) 
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CHRISTMAS  HYMN. 
(Tune,  "  Something  for  Thee."  1st  vol.  Gospel  Songs.) 

DOWN  Juda's  star-lit  sky  angels  were  winging 
With  glory  from  on  High  glad  tidings  bringing, 
Shepherds  were  in  the  field  watching  their  flocks  by  night 
They,  sore  affrighted,  kneel'd,  dazed  with  the  light. 
Chorus,    Peace,  was  the  angels  cry,  good  will  to  men  is  nigh, 
Glory  to  God  on  high — Shiloh  has  come ! 

No  room  in  Bethl'hem's  inn  for  Christ  the  Lord 
Crad'led  with  horn-ed  kine — rudely  ignored, 
Wrapt  in  the  swad'ling  clothes  lay  the  Messiah  child — 
Nor  from  the  Mother's  heart  was  faith  beguiled. 

Chor. 

Wise  men  from  out  the  East  led  by  a  star 
Journeyed  to  worship  Him  bringing  sweet  Myrrh, 
Gifts,  the  Herodian  King  sent  as  an  offering 
Wishing  of  Jesus'  birth  news  they  should  bring. 

Chor. 

Warned  by  a  dream  from  God,  turned  they  aside,  < 
For  Herod  sought  the  life  of  the  young  child. 
Angels  to  Joseph  said  in  a  vision  by  night, 
"Depart  into  Egypt — 'rise,  take  thy  flight." 

Chor. 

Thus  out  of  Galilee  all  undefiled 
Came  forth  the  Nazarene,  holy  and  mild — 
Yet  Israel's  King  was  he  (as  prophets  did  foretell), 
The  Lion  of  Judah — Christ,  Emmanuel. 
Chor.  Fannie  J.  Barnes. 


IN  WINTER. 

OH  I  would  build  for  me 
A  fair  home  far  above  the  noisy  street ; 
Flowers  and  birds  to  sweeten  all  the  air 
With  joyous  tune  and  fragrance  pouring  free 
From  loving  breasts  in  motion  swiftly  sweet, 
The  melody  recalling  past  days  rare. 

Then  what  if  fortune  might 
Against  me  turn,  and  happy  roses  cease 
Within  the  lower  courtyard  forth  to  spring, 
Striving  in  vain  to  shed  a  faltering  light  ? 
About  my  path,  an  everlasting  peace 
In  offering  these  winter  flowers  should  bring. 

And  time  and  tide  would  fail 
Their  well-known  work  to  easily  perform ; 
For  dew  of  purple-velvet  pansies  meek 
(And  hearts  of  gold)  might  woo  the  tired  lips  pale, 
From  their  wan  look  to  blush  once  more  ;  and  storm 
Of  winter's  white  snows  settle  down  less  bleak. 
Chicago.  Lillie  M.  Surrridge. 


FACETIAE. 

rHE  Adrian  (Mich.)  Times  prints  the  following  as  a  genuine  "excuse" 
brought  to  a  teacher  in  that  neighborhood  :    "  Miss  please  Excuse 

minnie  for  She  was  helping  me  She  is  a  grate  help  to  me  thou  Small  she  may 
be  I  would  miss  hur  if  the  lord  should  Call  hur  at  any  time  &  oblige  Mrs, 
B  ." 

The  Grammar  Lesson. — "  Well,  son,  you've  got  into  grammar  have  you?" 
said  a  proud  sire  to  his  thickest  chip  the  other  night.  "  Let  me  hear  you  de- 
cline some  adjectives." 

Chip — "All  right.  Little,  less,  least;  big,  bigger,  biggest ;  mow,  more, 
most. 

Proud  Sire — "  Hold  on,  sir,  that's  not  right;  you  —  " 

Chip — "  Toe,  tore,  toast ;  snow,  snore,  snort ;  go,  gore,  gout ;  row,  roar, 
rout — " 

Proud  Sire— "Stop,  I  say;  those  adjectives  —  " 

Chip — "  Drink,  drank,  drunk  ;  chink,  chank,  chunk  ;  wink,  wank,  wunk  ; 

think,  thank,  thunk — " 

Proud  Sire— "  You  infernal  little  fool  !    What  in  thunder—" 

Chip — "Good,  better,  best ;  wood,  water,  west ;  bad,  wusser,  worst ;  bile, 

biler,  bust ;  sew,  sewer,  soup ;  pew,  poor,  pup.    O-u-c-h  !  oh,  geminetty,  dad. 

On-so!"   The  outraged  parent  had  broken  into  the  recitation  with  a  bootjack. 

— Democrat,  [Bainbridge,  Ga.~). 
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BOSTON  LET  TER— NO.  V. 

PRESUMPTIVELY  this  winter  solstice  is  an  unwelcome  comer,  assuming 
as  it  does  the  sovereignty  of  old  Boreas,  and,  as  one  renders  Virgil,  put- 
ting "the  Hibernian  suns  (sons?)  on  such  a  rampage  to  drown  themselves  in 
the  ocean,"  actually  this  is  a  delicious  season,  incomparably  so,  considering 
the  genial  weather  which  thus  far  has  made  this  grisly  month  as  pleasant  as 
May.  Christmas  Holidays !  We  once  thought  these  terms  incompatible. 
Sacred  Christmas,  the  birthday  of  the  blessed  Savior,  and  holidays  all  of 
which  are  turned  by  so  many  into  festivals  of  Pan  and  Silenus!  We  inherited 
the  prejudice  of  our  Puritan  forefathers,  looking  too  much  at  the  evil  side, 
and  would  have  abolished  a  Christian  occasion  for  Christless  enjoyment.  But 
somewhat  different  is  our  feeling  now.  We  have  traveled  away  from  good 
New  England  since  then,  both  materially  and  spirituilly,  and  although  we 
have  never  found  quite  so  much  that  is  admirable  elsewhere,  we  have  yet 
gained  much  that  our  early  home  sadly  lacked.  We  have  learned  that  Chris- 
tianity is  a  universally  pervasive  force ;  that  we  are  to  look  for  its  results  not 
in  churches  only,  and  on  holy-days,  but  everywhere  among  the  people  ;  that 
the  comfort  and  joy  of  common  life  are  more  the  product  of  this  benign  dis- 
pensation than  of  any  or  of  all  the  forces  of  material  nature.  Christmas  is 
the  world's  holiday,  and  its  grand  motto  is  "  Peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to 
men."  Jesus  was  the  messenger  to  every  human  soul  of  joy,  of  rapture,  of 
abounding  delight.  He  brought  a  gift  of  inestimable  value  to  enrich  us  all. 
He  came  to  make  life's  winters  glorious,  its  long  dark  nights  luminous,  and 
to  turn  every  sorrow  rightly  borne  into  an  eventual  blessing.  There  is  beau- 
tiful consistency  then  in  Merry  Christmas,  and  every  gift  of  loving  hearts  is  a 
reminder  of  the  greatest  gift  of  Infinite  love  to  our  poor  needy  race. 

Let  us  then  select  for  our  friends  the  most  elegant  gifts  our  purses  can  af- 
ford. Such  munificence  is  of  a  quality  like  that  of  mercy,  "  twice  blessed." 
As  lately  we  have  walked  the  streets  of  Boston  and  passed  through  its  grand 
stores,  what  a  wealth  of  magnificence  we  have  seen  !  It  is  not  the  least  of 
Christmas  blessings,  offered  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich,  the  mere  sight 
of  so  much  elegance.  Actually  the  most  fortunate  can  possess  comparatively 
little,  but  there  is  a  property  in  every  beautiful  thing  which  art  or  nature  pro- 
duces as  free  to  all  as  God's  sweet  air  and  sunlight.  But  we  must  go  on  to 
our  usual  destination,  the  book  stores,  where  we  buy  most  of  our  holiday 
presents.  We  confess  an  insane  fondness  for  books.  We  say  insane,  for  this 
is  the  verdict  of  our  calmer  moods.  But  it  is  a  form  of  insanity  we  cultivate, 
and  it  is  profitable  except  to  our  pockets. 

"  Here  is  'Chris'maslide,'  "  said  our  bookseller.  "  We  think  the  most 
fastidious  book-fancier  will  be  saisfied  with  this."  By  "fastidious  book-fan- 
cier" he  meant  exictly  the  one  he  was  talking  to,  and  he  was  right  in  his 
predication.  We  are  more  than  satisfied.  "  Christmastide"  is  a  sumptuous 
book,  and  no  handsomer  gift  can  be  found  for  a  friend  who  has  taste  and  cul- 
ture to  appreciate  the  genius  of  Whittier,  of  Longfellow,  of  Lowell,  of  Aid- 
rich,  with  superb  illustrations  suited  to  such  authors  and  to  such  c orap  >sitions 
as  "  The  River  Path,"  "  Excelsior,"  "the  Rose,"  and  "  Baby  Bell." 

Here  also  is  the  "  Scarlet  Letter,"  issued  by  the  same  enterprising  publish- 
ers, J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  and  it  is  equally  elegant  as  a  holiday  gift-b  >ok.  The 
illustrations  in  this  book  are  of  special  value,  having  been  drawn  by  that  su- 
perior artist,  Mary  Hallock  Foote.  We  cannot  believe  that  even  the  severe 
critical  judgment  of  the  immortal  author  of  this  story  could  have  found  any 
fault  with  such  a  memorial  of  himself  as  this.  We  do  not  think  America  has 
ever  produced  a  more  creditable  book  than  the  "Scarlet  Letter"  in  this  charm- 
ing form.  Old  Salem,  the  city  of  witches,  our  near  neighbor,  had  a  baby- 
earthquake  when  this  book  first  appeared  ;  it  held  her  up  in  so  unenviable  a 
light  before  the  world;  but  now  she  is  no  more  proud  of  her  Bowditch,  her 
Pickering,  or  her  Prescott  than  she  is  of  having  been  the  birthplace  of  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne.  Another  appropriate  holiday  book  is  ".F/sop's  Fables." 
This  comes  from  Lee  &  Shepards'.  It  has  fascinated  our  twelve-year-old 
boy  almo;t  as  much  as  "Abide  With  Me"  did  us.  What  a  teacher  of  child- 
hood, yea,  and  of  manhood,  this  witty  and  profound  old  Grecian  slave  has 
been  through  tens  of  centuries.  This  book  is  full  of  amusing  pictures,  and 
we  hope  it  will  be  extensively  selected  both  for  young  and  old. 

"Abide  With  Me"  is  a  gem  in  literature  over  which  we  have  grown  en- 
thusiastic. It  is  a  poem  of  deep  spirituality,  like  that  holiday  brilliant  which 
preceded  it,  "  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee."  These  two  sweet  books  should  be 
chosen  as  companion  gifts.  No  better  present  can  a  mother  select  for  a 
thoughtful  son  or  daughter  whom  she  would  guide  to  a  true  consecration  of 
heart  and  life. 


Would  you  select  a  present  for  your  minister  ?  We  know  of  nothing  better 
than  the  "  Life  of  Dr.  Kirk,"  just  issued  by  Lockwood  &  Brooks.  Edward 
N.  Kirk  was  a  Congregationalist,  but  possessed  of  a  soul  as  catholic  as  the 
Gospel.  No  American  divine,  save  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  was  ever  more 
prominent  as  a  leader  of  public  opinion.  He  was  an  influential  member  of 
the  great  council  held  in  London  in  1846  for  the  formation  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal Alliance.  He  superintended  the  founding  of  an  American  Chapel  in 
Paris.  He  was  a  prominent  anti-slavery  agitator,  an  original  abolitionist,  in- 
deed, and  a  mighty  exponent  of  the  loyal  cause  during  the  Civil  War.  This 
"Life  of  Dr.  Kirk"  is  consequently  an  impDrtant  contribution  to  the  history  of 
our  country.  But  who  can  advise  much  when  tastes  are  so  unaccountably 
various?  It  is  pjssible  some  would  prefer  Dudley  Warner's  "Being  a  Boy," 
or  Mrs.  Diaz'  "Jimmy  Johns"  even  at  the  same  price.  But  they  are  cheaper 
and  are  selling  by  thousands.  They  suit  the  humor  of  our  times  and  of  our 
mental  habits  wonderfully. 

"Adrift  in  the  Ice- Field-."  is  a  ve.y  instructive  b  >ok,  and  would  be  a  nice 
present  from  a  teacher  to  a  pupil.  But  some  bright,  generous  lad  or  lassie  may 
say, upon  seeing  this,  "An  1  what  shall  we  give  our  teacher?"  Yes,  children,  by 
all  means  remember  your  pedagogical  benef  ictors,  and  if  you  cannot  afford  so 
elegant  a  gift  as  "  Christmastide"  you  may  select  Campbell's  "Story  of  Cre- 
ation." 


Notes. 


LITERARY. — Among  the  announcements  of  the  Putnams  is  "  Nettie  Cruik- 
shanks,"  a  novel  by  Florence  Mabel  Harte — who  is  described  as  "  a 
novelist  only  eleven  years  of  age."    Where  is  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 

of  Cruelty  to  Children  ?  The  angry  controversy  between  the  publishers  of 

the  rival  encyclopaedias  promises  to  be  soon  terminated  by  something  like  a 
judicial  decision.  The  Johnsons  have  challenged  the  Appletons  to  submit  the 
two  works  to  the  verdict  of  an  impartial  tribunal  of  critics,  which  shall  pro- 
nounce upon  the  vexed  question  of  their  comparative  merits.  If  the  case  goes 
against  them,  the  Johnsons  agree  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  examination  and 
publish  the  result,  and  also  to  present  $500  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society  ; 
while  if  the  verdict  is  in  their  favor  they  will  require  nothing  of  the  Appletons. 

 The  Russian  Government  in  1874  offered  a  prize  of  5,000  roubles  for  the 

best  book  on  the  History  of  Cavalry,  the  competition  being  thrown  open  to 
the  officers  of  all  foreign  armies.    The  prize  has  been  awarded  to  Lieut.  Col. 

George  T.  Dejiison's  work  on  that  subject,  published  by  the  Macmillans.  

The  January  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Metric  Bureau  appears 
in  a  reduced  size,  though  containing  more  reading  matter.  This  number  con- 
tains 64  pages,  consisting  entirely  of  the  Manual  for  Schools,  prepared  by 
Henry  E.  Sawyer,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Middletown,  Conn.,  by 
request  and  authority  of  the  meeting  of  the  Bureau  which  was  held  last  mjnth 
in  Montpelier.  This  Manual  is  adapted  for  use  in  primary  as  well  as  in  more 
advanced  grades.    It  is  of  great  value  to  teachers.    Copies  may  be  obtained 

by  sending  twenty  cents  to  Melvil  Dewey,  No.  I  Tremont  Place,  Boston.  

The  Boston  Book  Bul'etin  is  the  name  of  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.'s  new  quarterly 
eclectic  record  of  American  and  foreign  books.  The  first  number  offers 
more  to  its  readers  than  was  promised  in  its  prospectus.  Original  articles  and 
signed  reviews  appear  from  J.  T.  Towbridge,  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  F.  B.  Perkins,  John  Fiske,  George  H.  Whittemore,  A.  M.,  of 
Cambridge,  and  Lucius  E.  Smith,  D.  I).,  with  illustrated  poems  from  Bryant, 
and  Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  and  Longfellow's  beautiful  tribute  to  Tennyson. 

 -Other  "New  Plays,"  advertised  by  T.  S.  Denis on,  specially  adipted  to 

schools,  are  A  Family  Strike,  a  farce,  six  characters,  easily  prepared,  and  The 
Sparkling  Cup,  a  drama  in  five  acts.  These  plays  are  designed  to  be  pro- 
duced without  scenery,  and  the  costumes  are  "  any  clothing  suited  to  the  sta- 
tion of  the  wearer."  A  new  edition  of  Initiating  a  Granger  has  been  pub- 
lished. E.  Steiger's  catalogue  No.  28  contains  a  list  of  books  at  reducea 

prices,  consisting  of  certain  shelf-worn  copies,  over-stock,  damaged,  or  second- 
hand. Mr.  Steiger  furnishes  the  U.  S.  departments  at  Washington  with  for- 
eign books  and  other  publications,  and  has  facilities  for  supplying  public 
libraries,  colleges,  and  other  educational  institutions  with  foreign  or  American 
publications.    His  stock  of  German  books  and  periodicals  is  probably  the 

largest  in  this  country.    Address  him  at  22  Frankfort  Street,  New  York.  

The  N.  Y.  Semi-  Weekly  Tribune  appears  in  a  new  form — similar  to  Harper's 
Weekly,  but  with  larger  pages.  It  now  contains  sixteen  pages,  and  is  unsur- 
passed as  a  general  literary  and  political  journal.  Price,  $3.00  a  year;  sent 
with  the  WEEKLYTor  $4.65. 
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REVIEWS. 

NINETY  and  Nine.  By  Elizabeth  C.  Clephane,  as  sung  by  Ira  D.  San- 
key,  the  Evangelist.  Illustrated  by  Robert  Lewis.  Full  guilt,  elegant 
quarto.  (Price,  $2.00.  Boston  :  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.)  This  elegant  gift- 
book  contains  thirteen  fine  full-page  drawings  illustrative  of  the  song  that  has 
thrilled  so  many  immense  audiences  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
during  the  past  few  years.  Thousands  will  doubtless  hail  the  opportunity 
to  preserve  their  favorite  Hymn  in  this  beautiful  shape. 

Correspondence. 

NOTES  BY  THE  WAY. 

ST.  CHARLES,  111.,  is  a  pleasant  little  town  two  miles  north  of  Geneva 
in  Kane  county.  The  schools  are  independent  of  each  other.  On  the 
west  side,  J.  H.  Stickney  is  principal,  assisted  by  three  ladies  ;  on  the  east  side, 
D.  B.  Hazen  is  at  the  head  of  the  school,  and  assisted  by  a  trio  of  able  instructors. 

We  take  the  train  to  Batavia,  where  we  receive  welcome  from  Prof.  O. 
T.  Snow,  the  man  who  has  been  principal  on  the  east  side  for  more  than  fifteen 
years.  Misses  Durant,  Langdon,  Minium,  Fearon,  and  Ufford  are  his  assist- 
ants. About  300  pupils  have  enrollment.  This  district  has  furnished  the 
books  for  the  last  sixteen  years.  They  heartily  recommend  the  system.  The 
cost  to  each  pupil  per  year  is  less  than  fifty  cents.  On  the  west  side  a  like 
system  prevails.  A.  S.  Barry  is  principal.  Miss  Ellen  McWayne  teaches  the 
grammar  school.  There  are  five  teachers  in  all.  They  speak  highly  of  the 
text-book  plan.    The  school  house  is  a  fine  one. 

Supt.  W.  B.  Powell  still  guides  with  steady  hand  the  school  work  at  Aurora. 
This  is  a  city  with  schools  far  above  the  average.  Mr.  T.  H.  Clark,  a  grad- 
uate of  Bowdoin,  is  principal  of  the  high  school.  Miss  L.  Hood  has  charge 
of  the  grammar  school.  Mr.  W.  S.  Mack  is  principal  of  the  Brady  school. 
Mr  G.  F.  Shears  superintends  the  Young  school.  Prof.  L.  M.  Hastings 
is  superintendent  on  the  west  side.  He  is  assisted  by  nine  lady  teachers. 
The  school  is  well  managed.  We  were  much  pleased  with  recitations  in 
Miss  McCord's  and  Miss  Stolp's  rooms  respectively.  Jennings  Seminary  is 
now  under  the  superintendence  of  Rev.  Martin  E.  Cady,  of  Vermont.  The 
school  is  coming  into  good  shape.  The  fall  term  closed  the  28th  of  Novem- 
ber with  68  pupils.  Prof.  Cross,  Illinois'  great  artist,  is  employed  in  the 
institution. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Duffy,  principal  of  schools  at  Oswego,  has  just  been  elected 
superintendent  of  schools  for  Kend..ll  county.  He  will  continue  to  teach 
while  acting  in  this  new  capacity.    He  has  three  assistants. 

At  Montgomery  two  ladies  are  teaching  the  school. 

At  Piano  we  tarried  for  a  few  hours  to  see  Prof.  J.  H.  Rushton,  who  is 
principal  of  the  schools.  He  has  seven  assistants.  D.  G.  Graham  teaches  the 
grammar  and  higher  department.  A  school  building  occupies  each  corner 
of  the  school  grounds,  the  high  school  building  being  located  in  the  center. 
These  are  the  only  schools  in  the  township.  We  never  heard  a  better  reci- 
tation in  grammar  than  that  rendered  by  a  class  under  the  tuition  of  Miss  Liz- 
zie Jacobs.  "Out  of  eight  teachers  here,  six  are  subscribers  for  the  Weekly. 

At  Sandwich,  Prof.  E.  A.  Bourne,  a  graduate  of  Wisconsin  University,  is 
superintendent  of  the  city  schools.  Two  gentlemen  are  employed  as  princi- 
pals of  the  two  grammar  schools.    Good  work  is  being  done  here. 

At  Somonauk,  Mr.  L.  S.  Lambert,  recently  of  Yale  college,  is  guiding  the 
youth  to  usefulness.  He  is  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Hudgens  in  the  grammar 
school,  and  Miss  Lizzie  H.  Russell  in  the  primary. 

At  Aurora  alone  twenty-seven  subscriptions  were  taken  for  the  Weekly,  and 
one  for  the  Teacher.  In  other  places  upon  this  trip,  twenty-two,  and  two  for 
the  Teacher,  making  in  all,  in  six  working  days,  adding  incessant  rain,  forty- 
nine  subscriptions  for  the  Weekly  and  three  for  the  Teacher.  Prospects 
ahead  good.  A.  H.  P. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

One  of  your  correspondents  in  answer  to  the  question,  "  Should  pupils  be 
detained  after  school  to  learn  lessons,  etc.?"  says  :  "  If  they  could  not  learn 
them  in  school,  they  do  not  deserve  the  punishment ;  and  if  they  failed  through 
negligence,  pay  your  attentions  sooner,  etc." 

1  like  the  spirit  of  the  reply,  and  as  this  is  a  most  vexing  question  to  all 
teachers,  I  believe  the  respondent  would  confer  a  great  favor  upon  your  read 
ers  by  giving  some  of  his  methods  of  "paying  attention."  A  few  suggestions 
upon  this  subject  from  teachers  would  be  largely  appreciated.  Respectfully, 

Ovid,  Mich.,  Dec.  15,  1877.  E. 


UNDIVIDED  ATTENTION. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

I COME  from  the  country  districts.  In  trying  to  put  into  practice  the 
many  fine  theories  that  I  have  learned  at  normal  schools  and  from  edu- 
cational journals,  I  have  often  been  discouraged.  I  think  I  have  learned,  at 
last,  how  to  use  theories,  and  would  not  decry  their  merit.  But  the  most  in- 
tensely interesting  article  that  the  Weekly  could  publish,  it  seems  to  me, 
would  be  programmes  of  various  schools  throughout  the  country.  Let  them 
be  exact  statements  of  the  actual  work  performed.  That  programme  from  the 
Normal  student  was  certainly  fine,  and  doubtless  would  work  well  could  one 
select  his  pupils,  but  would  hardly  suit  an  ordinary  district  school. 


I  have  been  studying  the  character  of  our  country  teacher  as  well  as  country 
school  for  some  time,  and  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  this  fact,  our 
teachers  generally  do  not  appreciate  the  fact  that  they  must  have  the  undi- 
vided attention  of  those  whom  they  are  trying  to  teach.  Many  teachers 
have  something  worth  saying,  and  yet  their  pupils  reap  no  benefit  from  it. 
Let  it  be  understood  that  the  undivided  attention  is  required.  If  any  pupil  flags, 
be  more  animated,  and  when  you  find  him  counting  the  pages  of  his  book, 
stop.  Tell  him,  with  no  tinge  of  irony,  that  you  are  really  sorry  you  can  not 
interest  him  in  the  lesson,  and  that  he  may  now  be  excused  from  the 
class.  He  will  see  that  you  are  doing  your  best,  and  will  not  become  angry. 
This  is  my  method.  If  it  is  wrong,  let  some  one  speak.  But  I  am  so  im- 
pressed with  the  thought  that  I  feel  like  repeating  again  and  again,  undivided 
attention  must  be  had.    Respectfully,  Joseph  F.  Lyon. 

Greenup,  III.,  Dec.  8,  1877. 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 


ANSWERS. 

[The  answers  are  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  "Queries"  which  have  preceded.  | 
52.  In  No.  46,  page  329,  "B."  objects  to  my  solution  of  Prob.  52  because 
"it  is  not  evident  that  the  result  obtained  must  meet  the  requirements;"  but 
is  not  his  solution  open  to  that  very  objection?  Does  it  follow  because  5X4 
+1  is  a  multiple  of  7,  that  5X6o-f-i  is  also  a  multiple  of  7  ?  If  his  reason- 
ing is  correct,  is  not  the  following  also  correct?  Sixty  is  3  less  than  a  multi- 
ple of  7,  and  by  inspection  we  see  5X3—I  is  a  multiple  of  7  ;  hence,  5x60 
—  1  is  also  a  multiple  of  7  !    The  absurdity  is  obvious. 

To  analyze  more  fully  my  own  solution,  is  it  not  evident  that  the  continued 
product  of  the  numbers  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  being  a  multiple  of  those  numbers, 
must  exactly  contain  each,  and  if  I  be  added  to  the  result,  there  will  be  1  re- 
mainder when  divided  by  any  one  of  them ;  and  is  not  such  sum  a  multiple 
of  7  ?  If  so,  then  721  is  a  number  which  satisfies  the  conditions  of  the  ques- 
tion and  is  all  the  propounder  demanded.  It  may  be  deemed  a  little  superflu- 
ous to  add  that  if  420,  the  least  common  multiple  of  all  the  numbers,  be  taken 
as  a  common  difference,  and  721  as  one  of  the  terms,  an  arithmetical  series 
may  be  formed,  any  one  of  the  terms  of  which  will  satisfy  the  conditions  of 
the  question.  Observe  that  this  series  of  numbers  begins  with  2  and  increases 
by  a  common  difference  of  I,  and  the  last  number,  7,  is  a  prime  number.  Now 
what  is  true  of  this  series  is  also  true  of  any  similar  series.  Take  for  exam- 
ple the  numbers  from  2  to  5  inclusive ;  the  continued  product  of  the  first  three 
is  24;  add  I  and  it  is  divisible  by  5.  The  continued  product  of  the  first  9 
terms  in  the  series  from  2  to  11  inclusive  is  362,^00;  add  1  and  it  is  exactly 
divisible  by  11,  etc.  That  is,  the  continued  product  of  all  the  terms  except 
the  la-t  plus  1  is  exactly  divisible  by  the  last— the  last  term  being  a  prime 
number,  the  first  term  I  or  2,  and  the  common  difference,  I. 

  H.  B.  Allen. 

59.  In  regard  to  question  59,  I  believe  M.  and  H.  have  erred  in  limiting 
the  number  of  trees  to  144,  since  if  placed  in  equilateral  triangles  whose  sides 
are  1  rod  each,  the  rows  will  be  .866o-|-  of  a  rod  apart.  Dividing  1 1  rods, 
(one  side  of  the  square  to  be  occupied  by  trees)  by  this,  we  find  there  will  be 
12  spaces,  or  room  for  13  rows,  with  .608-)-  of  a  rod  wasted.  Now  if  12  trees 
be  put  in  the  first  row,  11  in  the  second,  etc.,  there  would  be  150  trees. 

But  to  utilize  the  space  wasted,  viz ;  .608-j-  of  a  rod,  we  observe  that  the 
distance  between  the  rows  which  has  been  gained  =1  — .866o-(-  =.134-)-  of  a 
rod,  which  will  admit  of  5  rows  placed  in  squares,  while  the  remaining  8  will 
stand  in  triangles,  making  9  rows  of  12  trees  each,  and  4  rows  of  11  each. 
Total,  152.    Ans.  C.  C.  D. 

A  similar  correction  has  been  received  from  Clarence,  la. — Ed.] 

61.  To  find  the  distance  through  which  a  body  falls  in  a  given  number  of 
seconds,  we  multiply  the  square  of  the  number  of  seconds  by  the  velocity  the 
first  second.    To  find  the  time  we  reverse  the  operation. 


Formula: 


=  t, 


d  =  240,000  miles,  or  1,267,200,000  feet. 
v  =  16  feet;  1,267,200,000-^16=79,200,000; 


^79,200,000  =  ^10,900  X  7,920=  100\'7,920  ; 
\ 7,920=89,  nearly ;  100x89  =  8,900; 
8,990  seconds  =  2  hours,  28  min.,  2  sec. 

Ans.   Nearly  2  hours,  28  min,  2  sec.  =  /. 
  J.  M.  Maxwell. 

71.  "At  each  angle  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  sides  200  feet,  is  a  tower,  30, 
40,  and  50  feet  in  height  respectively.  What  length  of  ladder  would  be  re- 
quired to  reach  the  top  of  each  tower  without  moving  the  foot  ?" 

To  make  the  solution  general,  we  will  let 

a  =  30;  b  —  40;  c  =50;  and  j  =  200. 

Let  x  =  length  of  ladder ; 

Then  \]x— a=  distance  from  foot  of  ladder  to  a. 
Then  \x—b=         "  "  "  b. 

Then  \!x— c=        "  "  >'  c, 

From  these  terms  we  form  an  equation  which,  when  reduced,  gives  the 
following  general  equations: 

ya-(25a+aa+^+^)2+3  (a*+b*+c*)-6  (an*+b*c*+a*c*) 

125  " 
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These  formulas  being  general  will  correctly  solve  any  similar  example. 
Substituting  the  numerical  values  of  letters  in  equation  (i)  we  readily  find 

„2-7gg77j_.l8ol93-54Q579  .   __i     \  540579  =  122.5401  length  of 
48~       12  36      "       *  \ 

ladder.    The  distances  from  foot  of  ladder  to  the  respective  towers  are 
IV  508179,  |V  482979  and  IV  450579- 

D.  H.  Davison. 


73.  Both  are  verbs  in  every  case  except  where  the  participle  in  ing  is  im- 
mediately preceded  by  the,  in  which  case  it  is  used  in  a  figurative  sense,  and 
thus  becomes  the  logical  subject  of  a  neuter  verb  ;  as  "  The  plowing  of  the 
wicked  is  sin;"  in  which  plowing  is  used  for  cultivation,  or  labor  of  any  kind. 

The  participle  is  a  form  of  the  verb  to  show  the  stale  of  the  action,  whether 
continuing  or  finished ;  and  always  predicates  of  its  subject  directly,  but  must 
be  used  with  an  auxiliary  to  point  out  the  tense  ;  as  Henry  is,  was,  or  will  be 
reciting  his  lesson — he  has,  or  will  have  recited  his  lesson. 

The  infinitive  is  an  eliptical  expression  consisting  of  a  verb  and  a  preposi- 
tion, being  an  idiom  peculiar  to  the  English  language.  How  it  descended  to 
us  just  as  it  is  need  not  be  discussed  here,  as  we  cannot  get  rid  of  it,  nor 
does  it  help  us  out  of  our  difficulty  to  call  it  what  it  is  not — an  abstract  noun, 
which  is  defined  thus  !  "  The  name  of  a  quality  of  a  thing."  No  one  will 
pretend  that,  to  run,  is  a  name,  not  even  the  name  of  an  action,  which  run- 
ning might  be  said  to  be.  The  infinitive  differs  from  the  participle  in  this  : 
The  participle  in  ing  may  be  immediately  preceded  by  the,  in  which  case  it 
becomes  the  principal  word  in  the  phrase  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  "the  plow- 
ing of  the  wicked;  "  while  the  infinitive  may  not  be  so  used.  2.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  infinitive  may  be  understood,  or,  when  a  pronoun,  it  may  have  the 
objective  form,  neither  of  which  is  true  of  the  participle. 

"  We  requested  him  to  speak."  Here  speech  is  affirmed  of  him,  and  re- 
quest affirmed  of  we,  one  being  just  as  much  of  a  predicate  as  the  other;  the 
complete  sentence  being  :  "  We  requested  (of  )  him  [that  he  would)  to  speak." 
Neither  of  these  forms  of  the  verb  expresses  tense,  unless  it  is  the  participle 
in  ed ;  but  as  this  is  never  used  without  an  auxiliary,  tense  belongs  to  neither 
infinitive  nor  participle.  3.  The  subject  of  the  infinitive  may  follow  it,  as  "A 
constant  purpose  to  excel  marked  his  whole  career."  Here,  the  subject  of  ex- 
cel is  the  one  whose  name  would  appear  in  place  of  his.  He  is  the  one  who 
had  this  purpose.  "  To  be,"  contents  his  natural  desire."  Existence  contents 
etc.  The  poet  used  the  former  term  on  account  of  the  measure  of  the  line, 
probably,  but  in  parsing,  everything  becomes  prose,  and  generally  prosy. 

If  I  have  not  made  myself  plain,  it  is  not  because  I  am  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  difference  between  them.  A.  W.  Cumins. 
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Ohio:    R.  W.  Stevenson,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Columbus. 
Nebraska:    Prof.  C.  B.  Palmer,  State  Univ.,  Lincoln. 


Educational  News— Home  and  Foreign  :    Henry  A.  Ford,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
The  East— Prof.  Edward  Johnson,  Lynn,  Massachusetts. 
Musical  Department— -Prof.  W.  L.  Smith,  East  Saginaw,  Mich. 


CHICAGO,  DECEMBER  20,  1877. 


Colorado. 


STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. — THIRD  ANNUAL  SESSION,  AT  DENVER,  JAN.  3 

AND  4,  1878. 

THURSDAY,  January  3,  1878.  10  o'clock  A.  m.— High  School 
President's  address,  Jos.  C.  Shattuck,  State  Supt.  Conducting  recita- 
tions in  the  Intermediate  Department,  Ella  P.  Beecher,  Colorado  Springs 
Moral  and  Social  Education,  Joseph  Brinker,  Sen.,  Denver.  What  shall  we 
do  With  that  boy,  John  ?  Oliver  Howard,  Co.  Supt.,  Weld.  Practical  Lesson 
in  Geography,— Proofs  of  the  Rotundity  of  the  Earth,  Mrs.  Nellie  Lloyd  Knox, 
Colorado  Springs.  2  o'clock  p.  m.  How  shall  we  teach  Spelling,  Helen  McG' 
Ayers,  Denver.  Natural  Science  in  Public  Schools,  W.  F:  Wegener,  Denver 
Ventilation,  Jennie  Fish,  Central 

Evening,  8  o'clock,  Baptist  Church.,— Lecture,  Rev.  P.  Voorhees  Finch. 


Friday,  January  4,  1878.— 9  o'clock  A.  m.  What  can  be  done  to  secure  a 
largerand  more  regular  attendance  in  our  Schools  ?  Ira  W.  Davis,  Black  Hawk. 
School  Architecture,  Robt.  S.  Roeschlaub,  Denver.  The  Use  of  Text  Booksj 
W.  J.  Waggener,  Island  Station.  Practical  Lesson  on  the  English  Language', 
Mrs.  Nellie  Lloyd  Knox.  2  o'clock,  Business,  Election  of  Officers,  etc.  The 
Teacher  as  a  Citizen,  A.  E.  Chase,  Georgetown.  Back  in  the  Same  Old  Rut 
G.  W.  Buell,  Golden. 

Evening,  Sociable  at  High  School. 

Executive  Committee  :  Aaron  Gove,  Denver.  H.  L.  Parker,  Colorado 
Springs.    P.  E.  Morehouse,  Georgetown. 


Illinois. 


MISS  HARRIET  M.  CASE,  for  the  last  four  years  preceptress  of  the  Illi- 
nois Normal  School,  has  tendered  her  resignation  to  take  effect  Dec . 
31.  To  say  that  her  action  occasions  regret  is  to  state  it  very  mildly.  Her 
success  has  been  unqualified.  As  a  teacher  she  has  few  equals.  She  possesses  a 
quiet  power  that  is  magnetic  in  its  quality,  and  by  which  she  holds  the  closest 
attention  of  her  classes.  She  has  won  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  pupils, 
and  by  a  careful  organization  of  her  work  has  been  able  to  afford  valuable  aid 
to  two  hundred  young  ladies  who  are  particularly  under  her  personal  influence. 
The  occasion  of  her  resignation  may  be  surmised  when  we  state  that  she  has 
concluded  to  follow  the  example  of  two  of  her  predecessors.  In  consideration 
of  her  good  and  faithful  service,  we  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  and  re- 
peat to  her  the  last  clause  of  the  twenty-third  verse  of  the  twenty-fifth  chap- 
ter of  Matthew.  The  State  Normal  closed  on  the  thirteenth  inst.  The  State 

Board  of  Education  held  its  meeting  on  the  twelfth.  The  resignation  of  Miss 
Case  was  accepted  with  expressions  of  regret.  She  carries  with  her  the  es- 
teem of  all  connected  with  the  school.  The  vacancy  occasioned  by  her  resig- 
nation was  not  filled.  Mrs.  Haynie,  of '  the  High  School  department,  was  se- 
lected to  take  charge  of  the  grammar  classes  formerly  taught  by  Miss  Case, 
but  no  preceptress  was  elected.  This  position  will  be  filled,  probably,  at  the 
June  meeting.  On  Wednesday,  at  the  close  of  the  session,  Miss  Case  was 
called  from  her  recitation  room,  and  Prest.  Hewett,  in  behalf  of  teachers  and 
students,  presented  her  a- beautiful  black  marble  clock.  She  bore  the  infliction 
r  philosophically  and  acquitted  herself  in  good  style.  Mr.  De  Garmo,  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  grammar  department  of  the  model  school,  was  captured  by  his 
pupils  and  supplied  with  an  elegant  easy  chair  and  center  table.  The  an- 
nual contest  between  the  literary  societies  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening. 
The  exercises  were  of  a  high  order,  especially  the  debate  and  instrumental 
music.  The  contestants  for  the  Wrightonians  were  Messrs.  Elder  and  Mc- 
Cutcheon,  debaters  ;  Misses  Fuller  and  Minna  Smith,  editresses;  S.  Y.  Gillan, 
orator;  Miss  May  Ross,  pianist;  Miss  Bradshaw,  vocal  soloist.  The  Phi la- 
delphian  contestants  were,  Messrs.  Laybourn  and  Bowles,  debaters ;  Misses 
Wykoff  and  Dexter,  editresses ;  Mr.  Powers,  orator;  Miss  Hattie  Burgess,  vo- 
cal soloist;  Miss  Lillian  Peers,  pianist.  The  Wrightonians  won  the  debate, 
vocal  solo,  and  oration, — four  points  out  of  seven. 

The  annual  session  of  the  Effinghman  County  Teachers'  Association  will  be 

held  Dec.  26-28  at  the  east  side  school  house  in  Effingham.  The  Clay 

County  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  at  Flora,  Dec.  27-28.  There 

are  nine  lady  county  superintendents  of  schools  in  this  state  as  follows:  Alex- 
ander county,  Mrs.  P.  A.  Taylor ;  Champaign  county,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Larned  ; 
DeWitt  county,  Mary  I.  Welch  ;  Knox  county,  Mary  A.  West;  Mercer  county, 
Miss  A.  E.  Frazier;  Piatt  county,  Mary  I.  Reed;  Stark  county,  Miss  Amelia 
L.  Halsey  ;  Warren  county,  Margaret  E.  Watt ;  Winnebago  county,  Mary  L. 

Carpenter.  Miss  Martha  A.  Flemming,  of  the  Peoria  County  Normal 

School,  recently  gave  a  public  reading  in  Peoria.  The  papers  are  warm  in 
their  praises  of  her  skill.  She  is  a  pupil  of  the  Vandenhoffs  of  New  York.  In 
a  recent  letter  received  by  the  editor  of  this  department,  Mrs.  Vandenhoff  pro- 
nounced Miss  Flemming  one  of  the  most  promising  readers  that  she  had  ever 
instructed.  The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  report  of  Presi- 
dent E.  C.  Hewett,  presented  to  the  Board  of  Education  :  The  whole  num- 
ber of  pupils  enrolled,  471  ;  ladies,  281  ;  gentlemen,  190;  in  Normal  Depart- 
ment, 299;  in  model,  172.  Counties  in  Illinois  now  represented  in  Normal 
department,  63.  States,  other  than  Illinois,  represented  in  Normal  depart- 
ment, 10.  Applicants  for  admission  to  Normal  department,  184.  Appli- 
cants rejected  on  examination,  40.  Excess  of  attendance  over  the  same  term 
last  year,  36.  We  are  endeavoring  to  collect  reliable  statistics  respecting  the 
number  of  normal  students  who  have  been  engaged  in  teaching  since  the 
first  of  September  of  the  present  year,  or  who  are  now  teaching  or  have  schools 
engaged.  We  have  a  list  with  addresses  of  about  six  hundred,  collected  within 
the  last  two  months.  Any  former  student  whose  eye  may  fall  upon  these  lines 
will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  his  name  and  the  names  of  any  others  that  he 

knows  to  be  engaged  in  teaching,  to  J.  W.  Cook,  Normal.  Again  we  repeat 

our  exhortation  respecting  the  State  Association.  Don't  forget  it  — Springfield, 
Dec.  26-8.  Let  us  have  a  rousing  meeting.  The  committee  has  prepared  a 
most  excellent  programme.  The  accommodations  are  arrrple,  and  there  is  no 
apparent  reason  why  this  should  not  be  a  red-letter  meeting.  H.  L.  Bolt- 
wood,  of  Princeton,1  is  following  up  the  reverend  gentleman  (Dr.  Fowler)  who 
made  an  assault  upon  the  public  high  schools  recently,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
ministers  of  his  denomination  in  Princeton.  Although  these  articles  are  in- 
tented  for  his  own  neighborhood,  they  deserve  a  wider  circulation  than  they 

will  obtain  through  the  medium  of  the  local  paper.  Miss  Olive  Rider,  of 

Griggsville,  has  been  appointed  first  assistant  in  the  Normal  Public  School. 
She  will  enter  upon  her  duties  next  term. 

Mr.  Editor,  Dear  Sir. — We  take  your  paper  here  in  our  Public  Library,  antl 
it  is  a  valuble  addition.  In  answer  to  question  3,  No.  46,  page  33i,viz.,  Where 
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would  the  State  Normal  University  have  to  be  placed  in  order  that  the  sun's 
rays  might  enter  the  north  door  perpendicularly  ?  I  would  state  that  as  the 
sun  is  constantly  altering  the  direction  of  its  rays,  your  correspondent  should 
have  specified  the  time.  On  the  21st  of  June,  I  think  there  are  two  situations 
where  the  sun's  rays  would  be  perpendicular  to  plane  of  north  door,  viz.,  Lat. 
66°  33'  north,  and  in  Siberia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Yenesei,  Long.  88°  38'  east. 
At  the  same  time  the  other  situation  would  be  Latitude  66°  33'  south,  and 
88°  38'west  of  Greenwich.  A. 
East  St.  Louis,  Dec.  10,  1877. 

PROGRAMME  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS'  SECTION  OF  ILLINOIS  STATE 
TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION,  TO  BE  HELD  IN  THE  STATE-HOUSE  AT  SPRING- 
FIELD, DECEMBER  26,   1 877. 

9:30  A.  M.  Greeting  by  State  Superintendent  Etter.  Appointment  of  Com- 
mittees. 9:45  A.M.  Reading,  William  H.Smith,  McLean  County.  10.30 
A.  M.  Our  Country  Schools — How  we  may  Benefit  them,  Mary  A.  West,  Knox 
County.    11:15  A.  M.  School  Visitation,  Henry  Higgins,  Morgan  County. 

Intermission. — 1:30  P.  m.  Why  is  not  the  Work  of  County  Superinten- 
dents better  Appreciated  ?  John  T.  Ray,  Ogle  County.  2:15  P.  M.,  The  value 
of  a  Public  Competitive  Examination  of  the  Schools  of  each  County,  James 
P.  Slade,  St.  Clair  County.  Time  will  be  given  after  the  reading  of  each  pa- 
per for  general  discussion.  3  :oo  P.  M.,  Answering  Questions  upon  School 
Law  and  School  Work,  Hon.  Samuel  M.  Etter. 


Michigan. 


THE  25th  session  of  the  Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held 
December  26,  27,  28,  at  East  Saginaw,  the  meeting  opening  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  26th.  Papers  will  be  presented  by  Hon.  W.  S.  George,  of  Lan- 
sing;  H.  D.  Ilan-ower,  Esq.,  of  Chicago;  Prof.  I.  N.  Demmon,  of  Michigan 
University ;  Supt.  D.  Bemiss,  of  Coldwater ;  Supt.  C.  A.  Gower,  of  Saginaw 
City ;  Miss  M.  J.  Bassett,  of  Chicago  ;  Supt.  Julia  A.  King,  of  Charlotte  ; 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Osband,  of  Albion  College  ;  Prof.  W.  A.  Drake,  of  Hillsdale 
College;  Mrs.  Kale  B.  Ford,  of  Kalamazoo;  Prof.  L.  McLouth,  of  the  State 
Normal  School ;  and  Supt.  C.  B.  Thomas,  of  Niles.  Prof.  W.  L.  Smith,  of 
East  Saginaw,  assisted  by  Prof.  Roney,  has  in  charge  the  music  of  the  pro- 
gramme. Prof.  Smith  will  also  exhibit  some  practical  work  in  music  during 
the  session,  with  classes  from  the  Saginaw  schools.  Evening  addresses  will 
be  delivered  by  Prest.  Butterfield,  of  Olivet  College,  and  by  Prest.  Durgin,  of 
Hillsdale  College.  The  hotels  offer  reduced  rates  to  persons  attending  the 
meeting,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  reduction  of  fares  on  the  various  railroads 
will  also  be  obtained.  On  the  evening  of  Sunday,  Dec.  9,  the  large  cen- 
tral school  building  in  Ypsilanti  was  burned  with  all  its  contents.  The  build- 
ing was  erected  in  1858-9  at  a  cost  of  something  more  than  $40,000,  and  at 
the  time  of  its  destruction  it  was  insured  for  $30,000.  The  library  of  some 
1,200  volumes  and  philosophical  apparatus  valued  at  $1, 200  were  also  par 
tially  insured.  The  school  books  of  the  children  were  mostly  burned.  This 
was  the  second  large  "union"  school  building  erected  in  the  state,  that  at  Ann 
Arbor  being  first,  and  for  many  years  it  was  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  state. 
As  the  walls  of  the  building  seem  to  be  little  injured,  it  is  probable  that  the 

insurance  money  will  rebuild  it.  Died,  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  19,  Mrs. 

Pease,  wife  of  F.  H.  Pease,  professor  of  music  in  the  State  Normal  School. 
Mrs.  Pease  was  only  thirty-four  years  of  age,  and  by  her  early  death  brings 
sorrow  to  the  hearts  of  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances  and  friends,  and  leaves 

her  husband  and  children  a  sadly  bereaved  family.  Prof.  Bellows,  of  the 

State  Normal  School,  has  just  published  for  the  special  use  of  his  own  classes 
a  work  upon  algebra.  This  book  is  intended  to  supplythe  want  of  a  book 
that  should  contain  in  a  small  compass  the  essential  topics  of  elementary  alge- 
bra, and  at  the  same  time  present  the  subject  in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  pe- 
culiar needs  of  the  pupil  teacher.  The  work  is  a  snug  little  volume  of  140 
pages,  made  small  by  the  omission  of  definitions  that  are  learned  in  arithme- 
tic, and  by  the  giving  of  a  less  number  of  examples  and  exercises.  But  this 
omission,  the  author  thinks,  better  adapts  the  work  to  the  wants  of  the  Normal 
student,  because  it  thus  compels  him  to  make  his  own  examples,  a  thing  cer- 
tainly as  important  as  the  ability  of  a  teacher  to  construct  illustrative  gram- 
matical sentences.  The  new  dormitory  building  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege is  nearly  completed,  the  outside  work  all  done  with  the  exception  of  the 
steps,  and  the  rooms  nearly  all  plastered.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  a  petition  signed  by  700  names  and  asking  for  the  reap- 
pointment of  Prof.  Manly  Miles  was  presented.  Lester  Hudson  has  resigned 
as  steward,  and  Mr.  R.  G.  Baird  was  put  in  charge  of  the  sales  of  the  college 
swamp  lands.  The  total  receipts  last  year  from  the  college  farm  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  $7,462. — —The  winter  term  of  Hillsdale  College  began  Dec.  5. 

 The  State  Reform  School  at  Lansing  has  now  277  inmates.  Rev.  L. 

W.  Applegate,  who  has  been  rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church  schools  at  this 
place  for  the  past  two  years,  will  open  a  young  ladies  school  in  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  early  in  January,  1878.  He  will  be  assisted  by  Miss  Stella  Garretson,  a 
former  teacher  in  Latimer  Hall.  Prof.  H.  W.  Meek  will  take  charge  of  Lat- 
imer Hall. — Detroit  Post  and  Tribune.  The  Township  Superintendent  of 

Schools  for  Macedonia,  Antrim  county,  it  is  reported,  has  been  sent  to  jail 

for  90  days  for  the  crime  of  assault  and  battery.  From  the  school  directors' 

report  of  the  city  of  Charlotte  we  learn  that  there  are  in  the  district  885  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty,  that  of  this  number  7 1 5  attended 
>chool  last  year,  and  that  the  average  attendance  was  465.  The  school  build- 
ings are  valued  at  $25,000;  total  moneys  received  from  all  sources,  $8,320; 

amount  paid  teachers,  $5,116;  amount  on  hand  Sept.  3,  $1,635.  Nov.  12 

the  first  ward  school  building  in  West  Bay  City  was  destroyed  by  fire,  sup- 


posed to  have  been  the  work  of  an  incendiary.  The  loss  on  building\-md  fur- 
niture is  $7,000,  and  the  insurance  $1,500.  Prof.  J.  A.  Corbin,  for  many 

years  at  the  head  of  the  Pontiac  public  schools,  and  last  fall  actively  engaged 
with  the  State  Superintendent  in  the  institutes,  has  been  chosen  principal  of 

the  Bay  City  High  School.  We  have  received  Supt.  Crissey's  "  roll  of 

honor"  of  the  Flint  Public  Schools  for  the  fall  term.  This  "roll  of  honor" 
includes  the  names  of  406  pupils,  of  whom  205  have  not  been  absent  or  tardy 
since  the  beginning  of  the  term,  Sept.  3. 


Indiana. 


PROGRAMME^for  the  twenty-third  annual  session  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  to  be  held  at  Indianapolis,  December  26,_27,  and  28,  1877, 
in  the  Plymouth  Congregational  Church  : 

Wednesday  Evening,  Dec.  26—7  :  30,  Organization,  etc.;  address  of  wel- 
come, W.  A.  Bell,  President  Board  of  School  Commissioners,  Indianapolis; 
Response  by  the  retiring  President,  W.  1 1.  Wiley,  Terre  Haute.  8 :  20,  Inaugu- 
ral A.ldress,  by  the  incoming  President,  J.  II.  Martin,  Franklin;  Appointment 
of  Committees. 

Thursday  Morning — 9:  00,  Opening  exercises.  9  :  20,  "  Science  in  Ele- 
mentary Schools,"  A.  W.  Brayton,  Superintendent  of  Natural  Science  in  In- 
dianapolis schools.  Discussion  :  Leaders,  M.  S.  Coulter,  Principal  of  Logans- 
port  High  School,  and  Joseph  Moore,  President  Earlham  College.  10  :  30, 
Recess.  10:  50,  "Enthusiasm  for  English,"  B.  C.  Burt,  State  Normal  School. 
Discussion  :  Leaders,  Dr.  Tuttle,  President  Wabash  College,  and  Dr.  White, 
President  Purdue  University. 

Afternoon  Session — 2 :  00,  "  How  to  Deal  with  Slow  Pupils  in  Graded 
Schools,"  Temple  H.  Dunn,  Fort  Wayne.  Discusson :  Leaders,  R.  G.  Boone, 
Frankfort,  and  H.  B.  Jacobs,  New  Albany.  3  : 00,  Recess  ;  3:10,  "  Educate 
a  Boy  and  He  Won't  Work,"  M.  Seiler,  Superintendent  Auburn  schools; 
Discussion:  Leaders,  W.  H.  Banta,  Superintendent  Valparaiso  schools,  and 
W.  T.  Stott,  President  Franklin  College. 

Evening  Session— 7  :  30,  Miscellaneous  ;  appointment  of  Committee  on 
Officers  of  Association ;  8 :  00,  Annual  Address,  Professor  George  A.  Chase, 
LL.  D.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Friday  Morning— 9:00  ^Opening  exercises.  9:20,  How  to  Economize  Time 
in  Ungraded  Schools,  T.  D.  Tharp,  Superintendent  Grant  county  schools ; 
Discussion  :  Leaders,  Clarkson  Davis,  Principal  Spiceland  Academy,  and  W. 
A.  Hosmer,  Superintendent  Laporte  county  schools;  10:30,  Recess ;  10:50, 
'"Grube's  Method  in  Numbers" — paper  and  class  illustration — Miss  Ruth 
Morris,  Indianapolis;  Discussion:  Leader,, James  Bladvvin,  Superintendent 
Huntington  schools. 

Afternoon  Session— 2:00  The  Relation  of  Public  Libraries  to  the  Schools ; 
Discussion:  Leaders,  J.  A.  Zeller,  Principal  Evansville  High  School,  and  Mrs. 
Sarah  A.  Oren,  Purdue  Unversity  ;  3:00  Recess.  3:10,  Dr.  Arnold  (of  Rugby) 
as  an  Educator,  L.  L.  Rogers,  Ph.  D.,  Asbury  University;  3:40,  Horace 
Mann  as  an^Educator,  A.  R.  Benton.  LL.  D.,  Butler  University. 

Evening  Session— 7:30.  The  Russian  System  of  Industrial  Art  Education, 
as  applied  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute. of  Technology,  J.  D.  Runkle,  LL. 
D.,  President  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Questions  or  discussion. 
Reports  of  committees. 

The  programme  is  prepared,  with  a  single  exception,  in  accordance  with 
a  resoultion  passed  unanimously  at  the  last  meeting,  instructing  the  commutee 
"to  arrange  for  not  more  than  two  papers  in  any  half  day's  session,  each  pa- 
per not  to  exceed  thirty  minutes." 

Each  paper  or  address,  except  the  evening  addresses,  is  limited  to  thirty 
minutes.  Each  leader  in  discussion  is  limited  to  ten  minutes.  The  remainder 
of  the  time  assigned  the  subjects  will  be  occupied  in  discussions.  Come  pre- 
pared to  say  something  within  five  minutes. 


Iowa. 


YU  R. SMITH'S  recently  published  Text  Book  of  English  Phonology  is  well 
W  .  received  by  teachers  and  other  educators  generally.  Now  that  the  Spell- 
ing Reform  question  is  being  so  much  agitated,  the  subject  of  phonology  becomes 
an  important  one.  Send  25  cents  to  the  publishers,  Egbert,  Tidlar,  and  Cham- 
bers, Davenport,  Iowa,  for  a  sample  copy.  The  recent  session  of  the  Iowa 

Academy  of  Sciences  at  Ames  was  an  important  one.  Papers  were  read  by 
Profs.  Bessey,  Hinricks,  Macomber,  Todd,  and  Colvin.  The  next  meeting  will 

be  held  at  Iowa  City.  Prof.  Todd,  of  Tabor  College, pronounces  the  already 

famous  "Petrified  Man"  from  Colorado,  a  fraud.  The  regular  term  of  the 

Medical  Department  of  the  State  University  began  on  the  25th  ult.  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton  of  Davenport,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Microscopic  Anatomy,  de- 
livered the~  opening  lecture.  The  State  Press'_sa.ys  :  "It  was  a  fine  lecture, 
and  worthy  the  deep  attention  given  it,  full  of  good  sense,  and  giving  excel- 
lent advice  and  hearty  words  of  cheer  to  the  students;  the  Doctor  impressed 
upon  them  that  the  province  of  the  physician  did  not  lie  in  curing,  but  in 
preventing  disease."  The  Homoeopathic  Medical  Deparment  opened  on  the 
same  day,  the  first  lecture  being  delivered  by  Dr.  Dickinson.  The  class  in 
this  department  numbers  16. 
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Spelling  Reform  Department. 

Conducted  by  O.  C.  Blackmek,  Director  of  the  Northwestern  Branch  of  the  Spelling 
Reform  Association. 

"'"TMIE  ideal  of  an  alfabel  is  that  every  sound  should  hav  its  own  unva- 
j      rying  sign,  and  every  sign  its  own  unvarying  sound." 

To  simplify  English  orthografy  in  accordance  with  this  ideal,  the  Spell- 
ing Reform  Association  was  organizd  in  1876.  Its  purposes  are  best  stated  in 
the  second  articl  of  its  Constitution. 

"The  object  of  this  Association  shal  be  the  simplification  of  English  or- 
thografy. To  this  end  it  wil  secure  the  delivery  of  addresses  ;  publish  articls, 
circulate  books,  pamflets,  and  charts  ,  endeavor  to  introduce  the  reform  in 
schools  ;  and  in  all  proper  ways,  as  far  as  the  means  at  its  disposal  wil  allow, 
wil  urge  the  matter  upon  the  attention  of  the  peopl." 

The  Association  now  numbers  hundreds,  and  includes  many  of  the  leading 
scholars  and  educational  men  of  the  country.  At  its  annual  meeting  in  July, 
1877,  a  "Report  on  New  Spellings"  was  made  and  an  alfabet  adopted,  both 
of  which  we  are  enabld  to  place  before  our  readers. 

[ Report  as  far  as  "The  Alfabet."  Next  week  we  shal  contimi  theRepoit 
on  "The  Alfabet."  "Neessary  re*  L-tters,"  and  "Transition  I.^t'er-."] 

REPORT  ON  NEW  SPELLINGS, 

Adopted  by  the  Spelling  Reform  Association  at  its 
annual  meeting,  July,  1877. 

The  committe  of  the  Spelling  Reform  Association  en 
New  Spelling  report  that  the  American  Philological  Associ- 
ation has  adopted  the  following  report  of  its  committe  en  the 
Spelling  Reform. 

"The  attempt  to  prepar  an  Englisli  alfabet  according  to 
the  principle  laid  down  in  the  report  ef  last  year  brings  out 
the  following  facts: 

1.  — Ther  ar  eighteen  Roman  letters  whidh  commonly 
represent  in  English  nearly  the  sam  elementary  sounds  whidh 
they  repreaented  in  Latin :  a  (father),  b,  c  (k),  d,  e  (met),  f,  g 

(g°))  h>  i  (pit)'     111 '  n'  0  P>  r' s  (so)>  l>  u  (tul1)' 

2.  — The  consonant  sounda  represented  in  Latin  by  i  and  u 

ar  now  repreaented  by  y  and  w,  and  the  sonants  corresponding 
to  f  and  s  or  now  repreaented  by  v  and  z. 

3.  — Ther  ar  fhre  short  vowela  unknown  to  the  early 
Romans  whicfh  ar  without  proper  repreaentativa  in  EnglisT), 
thoe  in  fat,  not,  but. 

4.  — Ther  ar  fiv  elementary  consonants  repreaented  by 
digrafs:  th  (thin),  th  =  dh  (then),sh  (she),zh  (azure), ng  (sing), 
to  whidh  may  be  added  ch  (church),  g  (j). 

It  seema  best  to  follow  the  Latin  and  uther  languages 
written  in  Roman  lettera  in  the  iis  of  a  singl  sjgn  for  a  sliort 
vowel  and  its  long,  distinguishing  them  wher  great  exactness 
ia  requjrd  by  a  diacritical  mark.  The  alfabet  would  then 
hav  thirty-two  lettera.  Twenty-two  ef  thea  hav  their  common 
form  and  power  as  describd  abuv,  in  statements  1  and  2. 

The  fhre  vowela  in  fat,  not,  but,  need  new  lettera.  With- 
out laying  any  stress  en  the  exact  form,  it  ia  recommended  to 
try  sum  modificationa  of  a,  0,  and  u,  sudh  aa  a,  e,  u. 

For  the  consonants  now  represented  by  djgrafs,  new 
lettera  would  be  deajrabl,  but  no  particular  forma  ar  now 
recommended.  The  following  ar  mentiond:  th,  (f,  d,  (th  in 
then);  p,  ft,  (th  in  thin);  f,  fi,  (sh) ;  3,  (zh)  ;  rj,  (ng)  ; 
cj,  (ch).  The  us  ef  thea  lettera  with  only  thea  powera  and  the 
dropping  ef  silent  lettera  will  so  dhang  the  look  of  larg  num- 
bers of  worda  that  they  will  net  be  recogniad  at  sight.  It 
stems  necessary,  therfor,  that  ther  sliould  be  a  transition  period, 
and  for  that  the  following  suggestiona  ar  mad : 

1. — Transition  characters  may  be  tied  resembling,  if  pos- 
sibl,  two  lettera: 


For 

a 

in 

fate, 

a 

may  be 

iied  in 

plac  ef 

e 

u 

e 

it 

mete, 

h 

or  e  " 

<( 

« 

l 

It 

i 

fine, 

i 

it 

it 

tt 

ai 

it 

u 

tt 

pure, 

or  n,  " 

tt 

tt 

iu 

u 

s 

tt 

as, 

g 

it 

tt 

it 

z 

it 

g 

w 

gem, 

0 

tt 

tt 

tt 

j 

tt 

c 

u 

cent, 

9 

it 

tt 

tt 

s 

2. — Tire  digrafs  now  repreaenting  singl  consonants  may 
be  namd  and  utherwja  treated  aa  singl  lettera. 


3.  — New  lettera  can  be  easiest  introdiict  by  iiaing  them 
only  for  the  old  lettera  whidh  they  resembl  in  form. 

4.  — Long  worda  bear  ch  in  jea  best,  and  vowela  ar  mor 
easily  dhangd  than  consonants,  whidh  project  mor  abuv  and 
below  the  Ijn.    Dropping  final  silent  e  ia  the  eaeiest  dhang." 

The  committe  of  the  Spelling  Reform  Association  recom- 
mends that  the  Association  adept  the  alfabet  set  forth  in  the 
abuv  report,  and  attempt  to  bring  it  into  immediat  iis  in  the 
manner  set  forth  in  the  fjnal  suggestions  ef  the  report. 

F.  A.  March,  \ 

W.  D.  Whitney,  I  Committe. 

S.  S.  Haldeman,  )  • 

The  principle  referd  to  at  the  beginning  ef  this  report 
incliid  the  following: 

The  ideal  ef  an  alfabet  ia  that  every  sound  sliould  hav  its 
own  unvarying  sign,  and  every  sign  its  own  unvarying  sound. 

The.  Roman  alfabet  is  so  widly  and  firmly  establis'ht  in 
iis  amung  the  leading  civiliad  nations  til  at  it  can  not  be  displact: 
in  adapting  it  to  improve!  iis  for  Englisli,  tire  efforts  of  scholars 
should  be  directed  toward  its  iis  with  uniformity  and  in  con- 
formity with  uther  nations. 


Practical  Hints  and  Exercises. 


HOW  SHALL  WE  SPELL  GREEK  ^WORDS  ? 

A CURIOUS  and  preposterous  affectation  has  come  to  be  quite  common  of 
late  by  which  the  letter  k  is  substituted  for  c  in  words  of  Greek  origin. 
Prof.  John  Stuart  Blackie  writes  sharply  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  condemning 
this  corruption  of  the  English  language  by  a  minute  and  curious  imitation  of  the 
Greek.  He  charges  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Browning  with  a  large  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  the  innovation  ;  and  observes  that  as  the  proper  method 
for  spelling  Greek  words,  when  adopted  into  English,  has  been  settled  by  the 
past  English  classics  for  three  hundred  years,  it  is  not  only  a  silly  affectation 
to  change  it,  but  a  violation  of  the  historic  continuity  of  our  language,  which 
adopted  these  words,  not  directly  from  the  Greek  but  indirectly  from  the  Latin. 
For  this  reason  we  say  Strabo  and  Zeno,  not  Strabon  and  Zenon,  and  spell 
Socrates,  not  Sokrates.  We  are  no  more  entitled  to  say  Keltic  and  Kikero 
than  we  are  to  call  Munich  Miinchen.  The  Romans  expressed  the  delicate 
sound  of  the  Greek  upsilon  by  a  new  letter  which  we  call  Y,  and  they  wrote 
accordingly  Cyrus,  not  Kuros.  When  these  innovators  therefore  write  Klu- 
tainestra  for  Clytemnestra,  they  violate  both  the  law  of  historical  continuity 
and  the  principle  of  vocal  transliteration  applying  to  the  case.  Furthermore, 
Prof.  Blackie  remarks  tartly,  if  these  persons  who  foist  their  petty  academical 
pedantries  into  the  historical  consistency  of  English  speech  are  to  be  consist- 
ent with  themselves,  they  must  educate  the  peop'e  to  understand  that  Socrates 
and  Aristophanes  should  be  pronounced  with  an  accent  on  the  penultimate 
syllable,  and  that  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  lengthen  the  quantity  of  the  vowel 
emphasized.  In  short,  if  we  are  to  have  our  English  turned  into  Greek  let 
us  have  it  with  the  Greek  accents. 

So  speaks  the  Boston  Globe.  Let  us  hear  from  our  classical  readers  on  the 
question. 

HOW  TO  WRITE  FOR  THE  PRESS. 

NEVER  write  with  pen  or  ink.  It  is  altogether  too  plain,  and  doesn't  hold 
the  mind  of  the  editor  and  printers  closely  enough  to  their  work.  If 
you  are  compelled  to  use  ink,  never  use  that  vulgarity  known  as  the  blot- 
ting pad.  If  you  drop  a  blot  of  ink  on  the  paper,  lick  it  off.  The  intelligent 
compositor  loves  nothing  so  dearly  as  to  read  through  the  smear  this  will 
make  across  twenty  or  thirty  words.  We  have  seen  him  hang  over  such  a 
piece  of  copy  half  an  hour. 

Don't  punctuate.  We  prefer  to  punctuate  all  manuscript  sent  to  us.  And 
don't  use  capitals.  Then  we  can  punctuate  and  capitalize  to  suit  ourself,  and 
your  article  when  you  see  it  in  print,  will  astonish,  even  if  it  does  not  please 
you. 

Don't  try  to  write  too  plainly.  It  is  a  sign  of  plebeian  origin  and  public- 
school  breeding.  Poor  writing  is  an  indication  of  genius.  It  is  about  the  only 
indication  of  genius  that  a  great  many  men  possess.  Scrawl  your  article  with 
your  eyes  shut,  and  make  every  word  as  illegible  as  you  can.  We  get  the 
same  price  for  it  from  the  rag-man  as  though  it  were  covered  with  copper 
plate  sentences. 
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Avoid  painstaking  with  proper  names.  We  know  the  full  name  of  ev- 
ery man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States,  and  the  merest  hint  at  the 
nime  is  sufficient.  For  instance,  if  you  write  a  character  something  like  a 
drunken  figure  "8,"  and  then  draw  a  wavy  line,  and  the  letter  M  and  another 
wavy  line,  we  shall  know  at  once  that  you  mean  Samuel  Morrison,  even 
though  you  may  think  you  mean  "Lemuel  Messinger."  It  is  a  great  mistake 
that  proper  names  should  be  written  plainly. 

Always  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper,  and  when  you  have  filled  both 
sides  of  every  page,  trail  a  line  up  and  down  every  margin,  and  back  to  the 
top  of  the  first  page,  closing  your  article  J>y  writing  the  signature  just  above 
the  dite.  How  we  do  love  to  get  hold  of  articles  written  in  this  style.  And 
we  would  like  to  get  hold  of  the  man  that  sends  them.  Just  for  ten  min- 
utes.   Alone.    In  the  woods. 

Lay  your  paper  on  the  ground  when  you  write  ;  the  rougher  the  ground,  the 
better.  Coarse  brown  wrapping-paper  is  the  best  for  writing  your  articles  on. 
If  you  can  tear  down  an  old  circus  poster  and  write  on  the  pasty  side  of  it 
with  a  pen  stick,  it  will  do  still  better. 

When  your  article  is  completed,  crunch  your  paper  in  your  pocket,  and  car- 
ry it  two  or  three  days  before  sending  it  in.  This  rubs  off  the  superfluous 
pencil-marks,  and  makes  it  lighter  to  handle. 

If  you  could  think  of  it,  lose  one  page  out  of  the  middle  of  your  article. 
We  can  easily  supply  whit  is  missing,  and  we  love  to  do  it !  We  have  noth- 
ing else  to  do! — Burlington  Hawk-eye. 


SKETCHES  OF  LESSONS  IN  PRIMARY  READING.— FIRST  YEAR. 
Miss  Isabel  Lawrence,  State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wis. 
sketch  v. 

THE  words  fat,  sat,  vat,  bad,  lad,  mad,  pad,  sad,  bag,  rag,  tag,  man,  ran, 
fan,  tan,  can,  pan,  has,  his,  and  on  may  now  be  given.  The  nouns  and  ad- 
jectives are  taught  as  in  Sketch  I.;  other  parts  of  speech  and  sentences  as  in 
Sketch  IV. 

These  words  are  selected,  because  we  wish  hereafter  to  subject  them  to 
phonic  ainlysis.  By  using  words  containing  only  the  short  sounds  of  the 
vowels,  and  but  one  sound  for  each  consonant  character,  we  shall  be  able  to 
combine  the  phonic  with  the  word  method.  His,  has,  is,  and  this  are  the 
only  words  in  the  above  list  which  cannot  be  thus  treated. 

After  children  can  read  well  sentences  formed  from  this  list,  the  following 
lesson  may  be  given  . 

SKETCH  VI. 

Object. — To  cultivate  perception,  conception,  and  language  (the  eye,  ear, 
and  voice). 

Point. — To  teach  children  to  distinguish  the  sounds  of  c,  a,  and  t  in  the 
word  cat. 

Matter.  — C  hard,  a,  and  t  (sounds)  are  the  sounds  in  the  word  cat;  c,  a, 
I,  are  the  letters  which  mean  those  sounds.  (The  names  of  the  letters  are  not 
given.) 

Method. —  Tr.  has  class  close  their  eyes,  while  one  child  says  several  words. 
TV.— What  did  Peter  do?  Ch.—He  said  cat,  rat,  etc.  Tr. — How  did  you 
know  he  said  them?  Ch. — We  heard  him.  Tr.  —  Since  you  heard  cat,  rat, 
etc.,  what  may  you  call  them?  Ch. — Sounds.  If  Ch.  do  not  give  the  term, 
Tr.  may  give  it,  as  Ch.  have  the  full  idea.  Tr. — How  many  sounds  in  the  word 
cat?  Ch.  do  not  know.  Tr. — Let  us  try  to  find  out.  Speak  it  very  slowly 
and  notice  what  sound  you  first  make.  Ch.  practice  as  a  class  and  as  indi- 
viduals. Tr. — Commence  to  say  it,  and  stop  before  you  have  said  it  all.  Ch. 
thus  manage  to  separate  the  sound  of  c  from  at.    Much  drill  on  the  sound. 

Tr. — Make  on  the  board  what  means  this  sound.  Ch.  print  c.  Tr.  or 
Ch.  say  it  is  a  letter.  Ch.  print,  stating,  "  I  have  made  the  letter  that  means 
c  hard  (sound). 

At  is  then  analyzed,  and  a  and  /,  both  sound  and  letter,  are  similarly  treated. 
Ch.  then  combine  the  sounds  and  spell  cat  and  at  by  sound  again  and 
again. 

This  should  be  given  to  beginners  in  three  lessons,  one  sound  and  its  char- 
acter at  a  lesson. 

Ch.  may  now  have  printing  lessons  at  their  seats,  practicing  on  the  letter 
they  have  learned  in  the  reading  lessons. 


READING. 

THE  Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  formerly  President  of  Harvard  College,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  scholars  who  has  ever  occupied  that  chair,  says 
that  there  is  no  man  living  in  England  or  America  who  has  learned  or  who 


can  learn  to  read  the  English  language,  that  is,  to  pronounce  anything  and 
everything  that  has  been  written  in  it.  To  allow  a  child  to  read  what  he  can- 
not at  least  partially  comprehend  is  to  encourage  him  to  read  without  thought, 
which  is  the  greatest  hindrance  to  all  literary  and  scientific  progress.  In  cer- 
tain directions  great  heights  may  be  gained  by  one  who  reads  and  reflects  as 
he  reads,  even  without  observation  or  knowledge  of  the  outward  world,  but 
those  heights  do  not  lie  in  the  direction  which  must  be  trodden  by  the  boy  who 
is  to  go  into  the  workshop  at  an  early  age.  Observation  and  reflection,  the 
comparison  of  what  he  has  learned  through  the  five  gateways  of  knowledge 
must  come  in  to  aid  him  to  the  interpretation  of  what  he  reads.  If  his  intelli- 
gence be  not  called  into  play,  or  if  he  have  little  general  intelligence,  his  read- 
ing is  likely  to  be  of  little  worth.  If  it  be  so  that  he  must  be  taught  to  read,  on- 
ly that  he  may  be  said  to  read  fluently  any  book  that  he  may  pick  up,  and  this 
be  at  the  expense  of  the  seeing  eye  and  hearing  ear,  then  it  is  better  that  he 
be  not  taught  to  read  at  all,  if  only  the  five  senses  be  kept  wide  open  and 
trained  to  do  their  work  well  in  life.  Reading  is  not  intelligence,  nor  in 
thousands  of  cases  even  the  avenue  to  it.  To  the  thoughtful  man  books  pres- 
ent the  garnered  treasure  of  all  ages  ;  but  to  the  stupid  and  to  the  unwise 
they  present  only  that  which  stupifies  and  degrades  still  more.—  A.  J.  Rickoff. 


GRADUATING  ESSAYS. 

THESE  are  certainly  sui generis  ;  nothing  else  is  like  them.  Aiming  con- 
scientiously and  with  hard  labor  and  great  anxiety  to  be  the  best  of  their 
kind,  they  are  often  the  very  poorest ;  not  nearly  so  good  as  the  best  society 
essays  or  as  the  best  class  essays.  And  I  think  I  understand  the  reason  and  can 
suggest  a  partial  remedy.  The  whole  performance,  including  the  subject, 
manner  of  treatment,  and  manner  of  presentation,  in  the  first  p'ace,  is  over- 
estimated. The  student  generally  has  an  exaggerated  notion  of  what  is 
expected,  and  what  is  far  worse,  of  what  he  must  do ;  the  theme  and  the  essay 
must  somehow  be  made  to  stand  out  above  the  level  of  ordinary  efforts  and 
above  the  level  of  ability,  as  the  pyramids  do  above  the  level  of  the  Nile. 
The  subject  must  not  be  an  ordinary  one,  or  the  statement  of  it  in  the  pro- 
gramme must  be  extraordinary ;  the  passion  for  obscure  or  fantastical  or  rhap- 
sodical phrases  in  commencement  programmes  is  to  me  something  marvelous. 
I  was  brought  up  to  suppose  that  exhibition  subjects  should  be  condensed 
statements  of  the  main  thought  of  the  piece,  and  that  intelligent  persons  could 
forecast  the  drift  of  what  the  essay  should  contain  from  the  subject.  But  this 
does  not  suit  the  modern  taste;  some  of  the  most. substantial  graduates  we 
have  had  have  been  dissatisfied  with  my  way  of  putting  things,  and  to  my 
question,  "Is  not  this  just  whatyour  essay  is  about,  is  not  this  a  strong,  substan- 
tial programme?"  the  answer  has  been,  "Yes,  but  this  is  n't  taking  ;  people  out- 
side think  it  is  common-place  compared  with  the  Midland  Collegiate  Academic 
Seminary;"  and  to  my  further  question,  "You  would,  then,  vie  with  other  schools 
in  this  matter  and  make  your  programme  'smart,'  even  at  the  risk  of  making 
it  whimsical,"  the  frank  answer  has  been,  "  Yes."  Then  the  essay  must  be  to 
match ;  it  must  be  higher,  finer,  more  "  taking,"  more  sounding  ;  it  must  aim 
at,  and  too  often  pretend  to  do,  what  only  finished  scholars  can  do,  and  it 
must  assume  to  have  done  it  too.  The  mode  of  treatment  must  be  learned, 
the  language  must  be  large,  the  sentiments  must  be  sublime,  the  whole  must  be 
"  splendid."  In  short,  the  whole  must  be  carried  with  a  high  hand,  and  what 
is  lacking  otherwise  must  be  made  up  of  accessories  which  I  should  not  want 
to  mention,  but  which  you  can  see  at  most  commencements.  The  one  pre- 
vailing fault  is  that  all  is  pitched  on  too  high  a  key  and  breaks  into  painful 
falsetto.  It  should  certainly  be  the  best  a  student  can  do  ;  it  should  show 
results  of  a  course  of  training ;  it  should  give  the  graduate  every  opportunity  of 
distinguishing  himself  and  making  a  good  personal  impression  ;  and  he  would 
be  a  churl  indeed  who  would  begrudge  such  a  graduate  any  of  the  eclat  which 
rightly  belongs  to  the  occasion.  But — that  is  a  very  ugly  litte  word  sometimes 
and  introduces  very  disagreeable  oppositions  of  thought — but  it  cannot  be 
much  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  particular  student,  and  the  very  anxiety 
and  effort  to  do  something  far  beyond  ordinary  brings  it  down  below  that 
level.  The  very  largeness  of  honest  desire  to  excel  often  tempts  to  try  disas- 
trous flights,  and  to  affect  a  depth  and  extent  of  learning  and  thought  which 
surley  betray  themselves  and  seriously  injure  what  might  be  a  good  reputation 
with  all  but  those  whose  too  ready  and  noisy  applause  is  bestowed  on  show 
and  pretense  oftener  than  on  substantial  merit.  The  whole,  I  say,  is  on  a 
strained  key,  is  actuated  by  a  mistaken  ambition,  and  is  often  unsatisfactory 
because  it  would  not  be  content  with  what  could  be  done  well,  and  because 
by  no  single  effort  can  it  reach  the  height  it  covets. 

And  the  remedy  is,  to  let  the  whole  down  to  the  plane  on  which  the  student 
actually  and    confidently  stands.    Construct  no  rhetorical  stilts  for  the  com- 
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mencement  stage ;  be  satisfied  with  writing  in  the  same  general  style  which 
you  have  been  practicing  all  the  year,  only  of  course  taking  more  pains  with 
this  one  essay,  but  not  so  much  pains  as  to  spoil  all  by  making  it  over- wrought. 
Take  a  subject — a  chosen  one  of  course,  but  still  a  subject — from  among  those 
on  which  you  are  accustomed  to  write  and  about  which  you  know  something 
and  have  some  thoughts ;  be  content  to  be  yourself,  a  little  more,  and  only  a 
little  more,  elaborated  and  polished  ;  be  willing  to  be  short,  to  be  simple,  to 
say  what  you  have  to  say  with  modest  self-assertion  ;  and  to  regard  the  whole 
occasion  of  your  graduating  as  a  great  occasion  indeed,  but  not  in  any  sense 
overwhelming.  Do  something  like  this  and  you  will  relieve  yourself  of  much 
anxiety  and  strain  of  faculties,  and  will  get  credit  with  the  discriminating 
part  of  the  public  for  good  sense  and  for  a  good  essay  too. — Prof.  H.  B. 
Buckham. 


HOW  TO  LEARN  GERMAN.— NO.  VII. 

By  Dr.  Zur  BrUcke. 

FIRST  Lesson  on  Colors  :  Suggestion  /.—Place  before  the  pupil,  or  class, 
an  orange,  cine  Orange ;  a  lemon,  cine  Citrone ;  a  red  apple,  einen 
rothen  Apfel;  a  green  apple,  einen  griinen  Apfel;  a  small  piece  of  coal,  ein 
Stiickchen  Kohle ;  and  a  small  piece  of  black-board  crayon,  ein  Stiickchen 
Kreide. 

Suggestion  II. — Here  we  have  orange,  die  orangen  Farbe  ;  lemon  color,  die 
citronen  Farbe;  red,  roth;  black,  schwarz  ;  and  white,  weis. 

Now  follows  a.  conversation  on  colors,  weaving  in  thj  following  words  : 
wie  ist  ?  how  is  ?  nicht,  not;  er,  he;  oder,  or;  Kinder,  children. 

(Question  [Prage)  :  "Kinder,  ist  dies  eine  Orange?"  "  Ja,  das  ist  eine 
Orange."  That  is  an  orange.  "  Ist  die  Orange  gelb  ?"  "  Ja,  die  Orange 
ist  geib."  The  orange  is  yellow.  "  Kinder,  ist  dies  eine  Citrone?"  "  fa, 
das  ist  eine  Cit/one."  That  is  a  lemon.  "  Ist  die  Citrone  gelb  ?"  "  Ja,  die 
Citrone  ist  gelb."    The  lemon  is  yellow. 

"  Ist  dieser  Apfel  roth?"  "  Ja,  dieser  Apfel  ist  roth."  This  apple  is  red. 
"  Ist  dieser  Apfel  roth,  oder  griin  ?"  "Dieser  Apfel  ist  nicht  roth,  er  ist 
grim."    This  apple  is  not  red,  it  is  green. 

"  Schmeckt  die  Orange  gut  ?"  "  Ja,  die  Orange  schmeckt  gut."  The 
orange  tastes  good.  "  Schmeckt  die  Citrone  gut  ?"  "  Ja,  die  Citrone  schmeckt 
gut."  The  lemon  tastes  good.  "  Schmeckt  der  rothe  Apfel  gut  ?"  "  Ja, 
der  rothe  Apfel  schmeckt  gut."  The  red  apple  tastes  good.  "  Wie  schmeckt 
der  grime  Apfel?"  "  Der  griine  Apfel  schmeckt  gut."  "  Wie  schmeckt  der 
rothe  Apfel '?"  "  Der  rothe  Apfel  schmeckt  besser."  "  Wie  schmeckt  die  gelbe 
Citrone?"  "  Die  gelbe  Citrone  schtneckt  gut."  "  Wie  schmeckt  aie  gelbe 
Orange?"  "  Die  gelbe  Orange  schmeckt  besser  als  die  gelbe  Citrone."  The 
yellow  orange  tastes  better  than  the  yellow  lemon. 


CHICAGO  NOTES. 

THE  teachers  in  the  public  schools  have  prepared  a  petition  to  be  presented 
to  the  Council  setting  forth  that  they  have  been  informed  they  are  not  to  re- 
ceive any  salary  until  spring.  The  petition  states  that  unless  some  provision 
is  made  the  petitioners  fear  they  will  be  greatly  distressed,  and  they  explain 
that  they  are  in  no  manner  responsible  for  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  into 
which  the  city  has  fallen,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  bear  any  part  of  the  losses 
and  burdens  consequent  on  the  misconduct  or  mismanagement  of  other  persons 
in  other  departments  of  the  city  government.  It  also  asks  of  the  Council  that 
it  relieve  them,  or  that  the  Governor  be  requested  to  convene  the  Legislature 
to  enact  suitable  laws  to  relieve  them  and  other  city  officers  situated  similarly. 

The  following  action  was  taken  by  the  Board  of  Education  at  its  last  meet- 
ing: 

Whereas,  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  which  limits  the 
power  of  our  city  to  borrow  money,  threatens  to  delay  seriously  the  payment 
of  teachers'  salaries,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Salaries  be  directed  to  inquire — 

1.  How  long  it  will  be  before  the  regular  payment  of  teachers  out  of  the 
customary  appropriations  will  be  resumed. 

2.  Whether  there  is  any  city  or  school  fund  that  may  be  temporarily  used 
to  meet  the  exigency. 

3.  Whether  the  power  vested  in  this  Board  "to  borrow  money  for  school 
purposes"  can  be  made  to  meet,  or  partially  meet  the  need. 

4.  Whether  warrants  may  be  issued  to  the  teachers  by  this  Board,  certifying 
to  service  rendered  and  salary  due,  which  could  be  afterward  honored  and  re- 
deemed by  the  proper  authorities. 

5.  If  relief  cannot  be  secured  in  any  of  these  ways,  whether  there  is  any 
way  to  mitigate  these  hardships.  . 

6.  And,  if  not,  whether  this  Board  can  take  steps  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  the  trouble. 

The  resolution  was  concurred  in. 

The  meaning  of  this  is,  as  indicated  by  the  petition  above  referred  to,  that 
the  teachers  must  wait  until  after  the  first  of  March  before  they  can  draw  any 


more  pay.  It  will  take  at  least  three  months  to  complete  the  appropriation  bill, 
and  until  that  shall  have  become  a  law  the  city  cannot  constitutionally  pay 
out  one  dollar  to  any  of  its  employes,  even  were  its  coffers  overflowing  with 
money.  The  fault  lies  in  the  charter,  which  is  not  at  all  adapted  in  this  re- 
spect to  a  city  of  the  magnitude  of  Chicago.  For  a  remedy,  application  must 
be  made  to  the  State  Legislature,  which  alone  has  power  to  amend  the  char- 
ter. 

Mr.  English  moved  and  it  was  carried,  that  the  Superintendent  be  authorized 
to  correspond  with  the  School  Board  of  London,  England,  and  ascertain  all 
information  and  facts  of  interest  and  value  in  reference  to  the  revision  of  the 
orthography  of  the  languange. 

Mr.  Hoyne  submitted  the  following  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Superintendent  be  instructed  to  ascertain  from  the  most  re- 
liable sources  how  many  ladies  having  husbands  who  are  earning  a  living  or 
capable  of  doing  SO,  are  employed  as  teachers  in  our  public  schools,  to  the 
exclusion  of  others,  who  are  equally  as  capable  of  teaching,  and  to  whom  the 
positions  would  be  the  means  of  sustaining  themselves,  and  in  some  cases  large 
families,  of  which  they  are  the  main  stay  and  support. 

Mr.  Arnold  thought  that  it  would  be  inexpedient,  and  would  be  going  beyond 
the  province  of  the  Board  to  make  any  such  request,  or  concur  in  any  such  res- 
olution. 

The  resolution  was  put,  and  failed  of  passage. 


Publishers'  Department. 

BACK  NUMBERS  of  the  Weekly,  from  one  to  twenty  inclusive,  will  be  furnished  for 
five  cents  each.  All  published  since  No.  20,  ten  cents  each.  Any  who  have  extra  cop- 
ies of  Nos.  45  or  47  will  confer  a  favor  on  us  by  returning  them.  We  will  extend  their  sub- 
scription one  week  lor  each  copy  so  returned. 

After  Jan.  1,1878,  our  clubbing  rates  will  be  $2. 25  for  five  subscribers,  and  $2.00  for  ten 
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— We  invite  particularly  the  attention  of  principals  and  superintendents  to 
the  advertisement  of  Curt  W.  Meyer,  who  will  be  glad  to  furnish  information 
respecting  Tyndall's  electric  apparatus.  • 

—  Superintendents  and  principals  are  invited  to  offer  The  Practical 
Teacher  for  one  year  as  a  prize  for  superior  school  work  by  senior  students, 
or  those  who  intend  to  teach,  the  work  which  secures  the  prize  to  be  published 
in  both  the  Weekly  and  the  Teacher. 

— The  price  of  the  Weekly  to  school  libraries  or  public  reading  rooms  is 
only  two  dollars  a  year.  It  would  be  a  good  move  for  the  superintendents  of 
city  schools  to  order  one  copy  for  each  school,  and  report  the  same  to  the 
board  as  a  part  of  the  apparatus  of  the  school. 

— Our  subscribers  may  be  assured  that  we  take  great  pains  to  mail  the  Week- 
ly to  every  name  on  our  list.  If  a  copy  is  missed  at  any  time,  it  is  rarely  our 
fault,  but  generally  the  fault  of  some  postoffice  clerk.  We  know  that  it  is  a 
common  tiling  for  us  to  fail  to  receive  our  exchanges,  and  whether  the  fault  lies 
at  the  Chicago  postoffice  or  not  we  cannot  say. 

— Clubs  should  be  careful  to  get  their  money  in  our  hands  before  Jan.  I,  as 
after  that  date  credit  will  be  given  according  to  our  new  rates.  Remember, 
too,  that  the  money  must  be  sent  with  the  order.  Subscriptions  taken  by  our 
agents  during  the  holidays  will  be  credited  at  the  present  rates,  though  the 
money  may  not  be  forwarded  so  as  to  reach  us  before  Jan.  I. 

—  We  have  had  so  many  orders  for  the  Institute  Song  Budget  since  our  sec- 
ond edition  was  exhausted  that  we  have  made  arrangements  now  with  the  orig- 
inal publishers  w  hereby  we  shall  be  able  hereafter  to  fill  all  orders  promptly. 
The  book  has  been  enlarged  one  half,  and  made  much  handsomer,  and  yet  the 
price  remains  the  same,  15  cents  at  retail,  or  $1.50  a  dozen.  It  has  had  and  is 
having  an  immense  sale,  and  seems  to  be  the  only  cheap  song  book  which  is 
popular  for  the  common  schools  and  institutes.  Send  us  your  orders,  with  the 
cash. 

— The  new  subscriptions  for  the  Weekly  come  in  well,  the  renewals  are 
yet  somewhat  delayed,  probably  because  there  have  been  scarcely  a  hundred 
expirations  within  the  past  month.  But  from  present  indications  the  present 
subscription  list  will  be  doubled  during  the  next  three  months.  This  is  as  it 
should  be — just  as  we  intended  it  to  be,  and  we  don't  see  how  it  could  very 
well  be  otherwise.  The  Educational  Weekly  is  needed,  and  teachers  will 
have  it.  All  right,  only  let  us  know  in  time,  so  that  you  will  not  lose  any 
numbers.    Don't  blame  us  if  you  renew  too  late  to  keep  your  file  complete. 

— The  Weekly  will  be  represented  as  follows  at  the  holiday  meetings  of 
State  Teachers'  Associations,  to  whom  subscriptions  may  be  handed  by  those 
in  attendance  : 

Illinois  (Champaign),  Prof.  John  W.  Cook  and  A.  H.  Porter. 
Wisconsin  (Madison),  Prof.  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  Prof.  J.  Q.  Emery,  and  the  Man- 
aging  Editor. 

Michigan  (East  Saginaw),  Henry  A.  and  Kate  B.  Ford,  and  Prof.  Lewis 
McLouth. 

Iowa  (Cedar  Rapids),  Prof.  J.  M.  DeArmond  and  S.  L.  Moser. 
Indiana  (Indianapolis),  Profs.  J.  B.  Roberts  and  J.  B.  Reynolds. 
So.  East  Missouri  (Piedmont),  Shade  C.  Bond. 
Western  Missouri  (Kansas  City),  Supt.  J.  M.  Greenwood. 
Massachusetts  (Boston),  Prof.  Edward  Johnson. 
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Its  leading  is  adapted  to  the  old  and  young  ;  is  very  com- 
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Stories  of  Adventure,  Stories  of  Home  and 
Letters  of  Travel,  School  Life, 

Editorials  upon  Current  Tales,  Poetry, 

Topics,  Selections  for  Declama- 
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PERRY  MASON  &  CO., 

41  Temple  Place,  Boston. 

NOW  READY--No7 

The  second  number  of 

THE  PRACTICAL  TEACHER 

is  now  ready  and  contains  a  greater  variety  of  practical  ar- 
ticles than  the  first  number,  among  them  "How  to  Teach 
German, — No.  IV  ;"  Chapters  in  School  Economy — "Or- 
ganization,— III,"  by  the  Editor,  and  "School  Records, — 
I,"  by  Prof.  H.  B.  Buckham  ;  "Teacher  and  District, — II ;" 
"Teaching  Spelling  ;"  "Analytical  Review  ;"  "Lessons  in 
Industrial  Drawing, — I.;"  "The  Rural  District  Schools, — 
I.;"  The  Recitation  and  its  Object, — I.;"  "The  Writing 
Class;"  "Hints  to  Teachers,"  "Whispering  in  School;" 
"A  County  Teachers'  Library  ;"  "Queries;"  "Sketches  of 
Lessons  in  Primary  Reading, — II.;"  "Rule  lor  Extracting 
the  Cube  Root;"  'Official  Decisions;"  "Educational  News/' 
■etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Every  teacher  should  have  that  or  the  Weekly.  Some 
think  they  must  have  both.  If  one  wants  the  Teacher  and 
another  the  Weekly,  club  together  and  send  three  dollars  to 

S.  R.  WINCHELL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

 170  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO. 

KANSAS. 

All  about  its  Soil,  Climate,  Resources,  Products,  Laws, 
and  its  People  are  given  in  the  KANSAS  FARMER,  a 
10-page  weekly,  in  its  15th  year.    Postpaid,  3  mo.,  50  cts. 

Address  J.  K.  HUDSON,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Has  quickly  taken  a  high  place  among  agricultural  jour- 
nals.— N.  Y.  Tribune.  .  .  .  We  have  considered  it  among 
the  best  of  our  exchanges,  and  a  worthy  representative  of 
the  West. — Practical  Farmer,  Phil'a.  .  .  .  Our  Kansas 
friends  should  feel  much  pride  in  the  high  character  and 
sterling  worth  of  their  state  agricultural  paper. — National 
Live  Stock  ycurnat.  .  .  We  cheerfully  credit  it  with  being 
one  ot  the  best  edited  of  our  Western  agricultural  exchanges. 
— Spirit  0/ the  Times,  A.  V. 
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Appletons'  Journal, 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY, 

Containing  descriptive  illustrated  articles  on  well-known  lo- 
calities ;  continued  stories  by  the  foremost  foreign  and 
American  authors  ;  short  sketches  of  travel,  history,  adven- 
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The  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
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Containing  the  best  thoughts  of  the  most  advanced  minds 
in  this  and  other  countries  ;  illustrated  when  neces- 
sary to  further  convey  their  ideas. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  Supplement, 
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The  Nursery,           -       -       -       $  .40  $  .50  £  .65 

Harper's,  Atlantic,  etc.,       -       -      .50  .60  .75 

Appleton's  Jour.,  Nature,  etc.,         .65  .75  1.00 

Educational  Weekly,        -       -    .70  .80  1.10 

Music,        -       -       -       -       -        .90  1.25  1.50 

Ch'n  Union,  Independent,  etc.;       1.00  1.35  1.60 

Harper's  Weekly,  Bazar,       -         1.25  1.50  1.75 

N.  Y.  Tribune,  Herald,  etc.,            2.00  2.50  3.25 

DESCRIPTION. 

This  Binder  is  in  appearance  precisely  like  the  cover  of  a 
regularly  bound  Dook.  Its  peculiar  device  for  self-binding 
consists  of  two  narrow  strips  of  thin  steel  inserted  in  firmly 
glued  casings  of  binders*  cloth  on  each  inside  edge  of  the 
back,  and  working  hinge-like,  as  do  the  lids.  The  front,  or 
left-hand  side,  contains  eyelet-holes,  from  which  heavy 
threads  with  needles  pass  through  the  papers  and  through 
corresponding  eyelets  in  the  back  or  right-hand  strip,  and 
are  firmly  secured  to  the  "cleat"  or  fastener  by  "belaying" 
— a  figure  8  turn.  The  flexible  back  adjusts  itself  to  any 
thickness  of  papers,  and  the  strips  hold  them  as  in  a  vise, 
quite  as  firmly  and  neatly  as  if  bound  regularly.  Periodi- 
cals may  be  stitched  in  as  they  are  received,  or  a  whole  vol- 
ume may  be  bound  at  once.  Every  subscriber  to  the 
Weekly  should  have  one. 

Send  your  orders  to 

S.  R.  WINCHELL  &  CO., 

Chicago,  111. 


M 


A  Monthly  for  Learners  in  PRINTING, 
SCROLL  SAWING,  Sorrento  Work.  En- 
graving and  Carving  in  Wood,  and  other 
useful  and  decorative  arts.  By  the  founder 
of  The  Little  Corporal.  One  ftollar  a  year; 
One  6ample  copv  free.  Premiums  for  clubs 
Alfred  L.  Sewf.ll.  Publisher,  Chicago. 


ElV  ENGLAND  CONSERVA  TORY  OF  MUSIC, 
1,600  pupils  since  1867;  75  Professors;  115  hours  in- 
struction for  $1 5.    Best  methods.  Address 
[ue]  E.  TOURJEE,  Music  Hall,  Boston. 


N 


Philosophical  Apparatus 


E.  S.  RITCHIE  &  SONS,  Boston,  Mass., 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


PHIL  OSOPH1CAL  INSTR UMENTS 

include  in  their  list  all  apparatus  or  the  practical  illustra- 
tion of  the 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCES. 

Their  catalogue  contains  testimonials  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished professors  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED. 

E.  S.  Ritchie  &  Sons  have  been  appointed  agents  by  J 
Browning,  London;  Rudolph  Kcenig  and  J.  Duboscq 
Paris,  makers  of  Optical,  Acoustic,  and  Electrical  Appa 
ratus  ;  and  Carl  Zeiss,  Jena,  maker  of  Microscopes,  and  re 
ceive  orders  from  schools  and  colleges  to  import  goods  Free 
of  Duty,  and  at  Manufacturers*  Prices. 

Ritchie's  Catalogue  of  Philsophical  Apparatus,  illustrated, 
price  15  cents,  sent  on  application.  (When  writing  please 
mention  this  journal.)  [ua] 

AVERY  VALUABLE  BOOK. 


TALES  OF 

Ancient  Greece. 


By  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.  A.,  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 
1  vol.,  i2ino.,  cloth,  Extra  Gilt,  Gilt  Edges,  Price,  £2.00, 


The  Saturday  Review,  London,  says  :  "It  ought  to  he 
in  the  hands  of  every  scholar  and  of  every  schoolboy." 

The  Examiner,  London,  says:  "  Written  apparently 
for  young  readers,  it  yet  possesses  a  charm  of  manner 
which  will  recommend  it  to  all." 

The  Tribune  says:  "The  exterior  fits  it  to  ornament 
the  drawing-room  table,  while  its  contents  are  adapted  to 
the  entertainment  of  the  most  cultivated  intelligence.  *-  * 
The  book  is  a  scholarly  production,  and  a  welcome  addition 
to  a  department  of  literature  that  is  thus  far  quite  too  scant- 
ily furnished." 

Sold  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  by  mail  postpaid  on  re 
ceipt  of  price,  by  the  publishers, 

JANSEN,  M'CLURG  &  CO., 

in  anrl  rrq  State  Street  CHICAGO. 


School  Music  Books. 


7  HE  SONG  SHEAF 

A  new  collecti  :n  of  vocal  music  with  a  coitiplete  elementary 
course. 

Sample  copy  by  mail,         -        -        Fifty  Cents. 

HAPPY~HOURS. 

A   popular  collection  of  songs  with  a  brief  elementary 
•■course. 

Sample  by  mail,       -  Thirty  Cents. 


Lilberal  terms  for  Introductory  Orders.  Address  the  pub- 
lishers, 

TAINTOR  BROS.,  MERRILL  &  CO., 
f  tf]  758  Broadway,  New  York. 

qnHE  NEW  EDUCATION.    Monthly.    Devoted  to 
/      Kindergarten  Culture  and  Hygiene  in  Home  and 
School.   Edit.,W.  N.  Hailmann.    50  cents  p.  ann. 
Pubs.,  Hailmann  &  Dcerflinger,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  |hn) 

5CIENTIFIC  TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  COLLEGES  — 
D.  Van  Nostrand,  Publisher  and  Importer,  23  Murray 
St.,  and  27  Warren  St.,  New  York.    Send  ten  cents 
I  for  catalogue.  _  [un] 
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A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co.fiff 

21  j  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago , 

Largest  manufacturers  of* 

School  &  Church  Furniture, 

MAPS,  GLOBES,  CHARTS, 

< K  APPARATUS,  BLACKBOARDS. 

DoveratledbeTogeether.  Everything  for  Schools  and  Churches. 

Our  new  Blackboard  Stretcher. 

HANDIEST  THING  in  the  WORLD 

Applicable  to  any  Flexible  Blackboard, 
A    VERY   TAKING  AND   USEFUL  INVENTION,  (tf) 
.8®=*  Send  for  Catalogues  illustrative. 


BO  YN TON'S 

SCHOOL-ROOM 
HEATER, 

 AND  

The  Celebrated  Boynton  Furnaces, 

Especially  adapted  to  hard  coal,  soft  coal  and  wood. 

ROTH  BRICK-SET  and  PORTABLE  FORMS. 


RICHARDSON,  BOYNTON  &  CO., 
No.  82  Lake  Street,  Chicago, 

No.  232  and  234  Water  St.,  New  York. 

4®^Orders  solicited  and  promptly  attended  to.  Estimates 
given,  and  contracts  made  for  Heating  Private  and  Public 
Buildings.    Send  for  circulars.  [unJ 

N.  H.  Rdgerton, 

No.  924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 

SUCCESSOR  IN 

PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

TO  J.  W.  QUEEN  &  CO. 

PHYSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

Of  all  kinds  made  to  order. 
Sole  agent  in  America  for  the  celebrated 

MECHANICAL  MODELS 

Of  J.  SCHRCEDER,  of  Darmstadt. 
ALL  GOODS  GUARANTEED.   Send  for  catalogue. [ua \ 

CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

And  Drawing  and  Painting  Academy. 
Oil,  Water  Colors,  India  Ink,  Painting,  Pastel, 

Crayon  Sketching, 

Object  and  Antique  Drawing, 

Modeling,  Sculpture,  Photograph  Coloring 

Mechanical  and  Architectural  le signing. 

Oil  and  Water  Color  Portrait  Painting  a  specialty. 

A  few  pupils  can  be  accommodated  at  residence  of 
Manager. 
'     Prof.  M.  H.  HOLMES, 

730  Wabash  Avenue.  [pe]    Manager  and  Proprietor 

C.  KOCH, 

ARCHITECT  AND  SUPERINTENDENT 
School  Architecture  a  Specialty. 

Corner  Wisconsin  Street  and  Broadway, 
Pfister's  Block,         tf  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


The  Galaxy 


FOR  1878. 


THE  LEADING  NEWSPAPERS  ALL  AGREE  THAT 

THE  GALAXY 

Is  the  Best  and  Most  Ably  Edited  Ameri- 
can Magazine. 

"It  crowds  more  downright  good  litera- 
ture between  its  covers  than  any  other 
American  magazine." — Times,  Chicago. 

"There  is  not  a  dull  page  between  its 
covers."- — Times,  New  York. 

"A  model  periodical,  a  credit  to  Ameri- 
can Periodical  Literature." — Press,  Phila- 
delphia. 

"It  quite  eclipses  the  more  conservative 
periodicals  of  the  day." — TJie  Journal, 
Boston. 

"It  is  certainly  the  best  of  the  American 
magazines. ' ' — Express,  Buffalo. 

"About  as  near  perfection  as  anything 
can  be." — Register,  New  Haven. 

THE  PROSPECTUS  for  1878  is  unusually  attractive. 
Send  for  a  copy,  or  refer  to  the  December  number  and  you 
will  find  it. 

PRICE  FOUR  DOLLARS  PER  YEAR. 

We  Prepay  the  Postage. 

It  can  be  had  with  either  "Harper's  Weekly"  or  "Ba- 
zar" for  $7.50.    With  "Littell's  Living  Age"  for  510.50. 


(eow) 


SHELDON  &  COMPANY, 

8  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


Kindergarten  Messenger 

— AND — 

New  Education.— 18/ '8. 

A  monthly  journal  of  S  pages  quarto   devoted  to  Kinder- 
garten Culture  and  Hygiene  in  School  and  Home. 

m~  PRICE,  50  CENTS  PER  ANNUM. 

The  Kindergarten  Messenger ,  edited  heretofore  by  Miss 
E.  P.  Peabody,  and  The  New  Education,  edited  by  Prof. 
W.N.  Hailmann,  have  been  united  under  the  above  title,  and 

Under  the  Editorship  of  Mr.  Hailmann. 

Last  year's  volume  of  Kindergarten  Messenger  may  be 
had,  postpaid,  for  jjii.oo;  last  year's  New  Education  for  50 
cents;  New  Education  of  1877  and  1878  for  85  cents. 
Address                           CARL  DCERFLINGER, 
(ha)  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Established  in  1837. 
Superior  Bells  of  Copper  and  Tin,  mounted 
w  iih  the  best  Rotary  Hangings,  tor  Churches, 
Schools,  Farms,  Factories,  Court-houses,  Fire 
Alarms.  Tower  Clocks  etc.    Fully  Warranted. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  ueut  Free. 
Vam>uzen  ti  Tipt,  10*2  K.  2d  .St.,  Ciueiuoati. 


Clubbing  List. 

One  copy  of  The  Educational  Weekly  may  be  obtained 
one  year  in  connection  with  either  of  the  following  periodi- 
cals for  the  price  named .  One  subscription  for  the  Weekly 
must  be  ordered  with  each  periodical  clubbed  with  it,  ami 
both  must  be  subscribed  for  at  the.M«f  time,  but  they  need 
not  be  to  the  same  ad.lress.  If  more  than  one  journal  is 
desired,  send  us  a  postal  card  asking  lor  rates.  In  all  cases 
full  payment  must  be  made  in  advance. 


Advance, 

American  Journal  of  Education, 

Appleton's  Journal 

Atlantic  Monthly, 

Barnes'  Educational  Monthly, 

Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry, 

Chicago  Weekly  Journal, 

"  Inter-Ocean, 
Christian  Union, 
Eclectic  Magazine, 
Eclectic  Teacher, 
Galaxy, 

Harper's  Weekly, 

"  Bazar, 

"  Magazine, 
Independent, 
Indiana  School  Journal, 
Lippincott's  Magazine, 
Littell's  Living  Age, 
Nation, 

New  England  Journal  of  Education. 
New  York  Semi-Weekly  Tribune, 
New  York  Weekly  Post, 
New  York  School  Journal, 
North  American  Review. 
Nursery, 

Ohio  Educational  Monthly, 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal, 
Popular  Science  Monthly, 
Primary  Teacher, 
School  Bulletin, 
Scientific  American, 
Scribner's  Monthly, 
St.  Nicholas, 
Wide  Awake, 

Youth's  Companion,  renewal, 
"  "  new. 


Regular 
Price. 
*3  00 
1  60 

3  00 

4  00 
1  50 
1  00 
1  25 
165 

3  00 

5  00 
1  00 

4  00 
4  00 
4  00 
4  00 

3  00 
1  50 

4  00 
8  00 

5  20 
3  00 
3  00 

1  50 

2  00 

6  00 
1  60 
1  so 
1  60 

5  °o 
1  00 

1  00 

3  30 

4  00 
3  00 

2  00 
1  75 
1  75 


Clubbing 
Price.  . 
U  65 

3  5° 

4  50 

5  45 
3  45 
3  00 
3  4° 

3  40 

4  7° 

6  25 
305 

5  45 
5  50 
5  50 
5  5° 

4  65 

3  45 

5  25 
9  00 

6  93 

4  65 
4  75 
3  5o 
385 

7  25 
3  35 
3  45 
3  50 
6  00 
3°5 

3  °5 

4  95 

5  45 
•   4  65 

3  85 

4  00 
3  5o 


Address 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  WEEKLY, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


A  POSTAL  CARD! 

-  One  Cent  invested  in  a  postal  card  will  bring  you  a  copy 
of  that  capital  paper  for  teachers. 

The  New  York  School  Journal. 

You  will  be  glad  to  see  it,  for 

1.  It  is  a  practical  paper,  presenting  the  best  methods  of 
teaching,  the  freshest  views,  and  the  best  ideas  by  the  best 
teachers  in  the  country. 

2.  It  is  published  weekly,  and  thus  gives  you  each  yeai  a 
volume  of  600  or  more  pages — a  real  " Cyclof>a-dia  oj  Edu- 
cation** in  which  the  Kindergarten,  Object  Teaching, 
Class  and  School-room  Methods,  Drills,  Discipline,  etc.,  etc., 
are  fully  and  practically  treated. 

3.  All  this  for  $2.00  ;  in  clubs  of  ten  for  $1.50. 

4.  It  is  published  in  New  York  City,  where  the  best  pub- 
lic and  private  schools  exist,  and  describes  in  its  pages  the 
methods  employed  by  the  teachers. 

5.  It  now  enters  on  its  eighth  year;  it  is  edited  by  a 
teacher  of  twenty-five  years'  experience  in  every  grade  u( 
school-room  work,  assisted  by  writers  of  marked  ability. 

THE  SCHOLAR'S  COMPANION. 

On  no  account  fail  to  send  for  a  copy  of  this  excellent  pa- 
per for  your  scholars.  It  will  interest  them  in  school,  edu- 
cation, history.  Every  teacher  ivho  sees  it  recommends  it. 
N.  Y.  City  Supt.  Kiddle  says,  "I  entirely  approve  of  your 
plan,"  and  so  say  all.  It  is  only  fifty  cents  a  year. 
(tfj    Address  for  either,  E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO. 

" If  the  succeeding  numbers  are  as  good  as  the  Jirst  ive 
Predict  for  them  a  large  demand." — National  Teach<  rs' 
Monthly,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

NEW  PLAYS 

Suitable  for  school  exhibitions  and  amateur  entertainments. 
No  scenery  required.  Pure  in  tone  and  language.  Keenly 
interesting  and  take  well.  Dramas,  "Odds  with  the  Kncmy,  ' 
"Seth  Greenback,"  "The  Sparkling  Cup,"  (temperance). 
Farces,  "Wanted:  A  Correspondent,"  "Initiating  a  Gran- 
ger," "A  Family  Strike."  15  cents  each.  Send  for  de- 
scriptive circulars.    T.  S.  Denison,  DeKalb,  DeKalb  Co., I II. 


A  new  device  for  Blackboard  Erasers.  Universally  ap- 
proved by  the  prominent  educatois  of  the  country.  An 
Eraser  that  is  cheap,  durable,  and  dustless.  Send  15  cts  for 
sample,  and  see  how  perfectly  it  meets  the  wants  of  the 
school-room.  Address  V.  G.  CURTIS,  Sole  Manufacturer, 
Corry,  Pa.  (hy  ) 

li  /T  EN  EEL  YS'  BELLS, for  Churches,  etc.,  known  U 
IV I     tne  public  since   1826,  are   made  only  at  "  THE 
MENEEL  V  BELL  FOUNDER  V,"  West  Troy, 
N.Y.  New  Patent  Mountings.  Catalogues  free.  Noagencies 
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VOL.  II.— NO.  50. 


THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  27,  1877. 


PRICE  10  CENTS. 


PUBLISHERS. 


GILDERSLEE  VE'S 

Latin  Series. 

B.  L.  Gilder  sleeve,  Ph.D.  {Gottingen,)  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Greek  in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore, 
and  late  Professor  in  the  University  of  Virginia. 


Latin  Primer,  65  cts. 

Latin  Grammar,  95  cts. 
Latin  Reader,  70  cts. 

Latin  Exercise-Book,  70  cts. 


This  series  of  Latin  books  has  been  winning  for  itself  re- 
markable favor  from  the  best  classical  teachers  of  the  coun- 
try, and  is  strongly  commended  by  eminent  linguists  of 
both  Europe  and  America. 

Specimen  copies  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduc- 
tion, will  be  forwarded  upon  receipt  of  the  above  prices. 

Address  the 

University  Publishing  Co., 

19  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

For  sale  by  HADLEY  BROS.  &  CO., 

[hr]  63  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 

/^EO.  SHERWOOD  6-  CO., 
^  130  Adams  Street,  CHICAGO, 

Would  call  attention  to  their  publications: 

Analytical  Readers  and  Spellers,  a  Standard  Series  that 

always  gives  satisfaction. 
Model  Chromo  Readers,  four  book  series,  choice  selections 

and  beautiful  illustrations.    No  man  would  buy  any  other 

Readers  for  his  own  children. 
Charts  to  Accompany  Analytical  and  Model  Readers. 
Belfield's  Graded  Examples,  Model  Arithmetics,  Two 

Book  and  Three  Book  Series.    Systematic  in  plan  and 

practical. 
BoltwoocT  s  Grammar. 

Drew's  Book-keeping  and  Blanks. 

Sherwood's  Writing  Speller, 
Retailing  at  5  cents,  8  cents,  and  10  cents.  Cheaper  than 
blank  p  "per. 

Babbittonian  Penmanship  and  many  other  works  useful  to 
schools. 

Send  for  circular.  (hi) 

T\  APPLE  TON  &>  CO., 

'  549  and  551  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 

T— T icfrn-w  Quackenbos's — New  American— just  pub- 
1  llblUry.  lished— Elementary;  History  of the World ; 
Primers  0/  History,  etc. 

T  Qnmnirp    Picture- Object  Language  Lessons; 
LdllgUdgC.  English  Grammar  ;  Composition  ;  Rhet- 
oric 
etc. 


Primers  of  Literature  ;  Philology;  Studies  in  Bryant, 


C  c±r\rcm  r-vh-ir  Cornell's  Revised;  Primary;  Inter- 
VJCUgId.pny.  mediate;  Physical;  Primer  of  Geog- 
raphy ;  Classical  Geography ;  Outline  Maps ;  Appleton's 
Hand  Atlas  of  Ancient  Geography  (new). 
DrawinCT  Krusi's  Inventive  and  Free-Hand  ;  Kast- 
i-J\  cxWlllg.  ner's  Textile  Designs  ;  Morse's  Mechani- 
cal. 

Leading  Text-Books  in  all  Departments  of  Study.  Cata- 
logues free. 

C.  E.  LANE,  (el)  M.  W.  HAZEN, 

117  State  St.,  Chicago.  111.      22  Hawley  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Square  and  Cube  Root. 

As  Simple  as  Simple  Addition, 

ON  AN  ENTIREL  Y  NE  W  PLAN. 

Recommended  by  the  principals  of  over  two  hundred 
high  schools  and  colleges. 

Send  for  circulars  describing  the  method  to 

H.  H.  HILL, 

506  Marshfield  Avenue, 
(hu)  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


PUBLISHERS. 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO. 


o 

CO 

< 

PQ 

on 


Publishers  of  the 

Independent  Readers, 
Monteith's  Geographies, 
Davies  &  Peck's  Arithmetics, 
Clark's  Grammars, 
Barnes'  School  Histories, 
Steele's  Scientific  Course, 

&c,  &c,  &c. 

Special  Geography  for  the  Western  States. 
Send  for  samples,  specimen  pages,  catalogues, 
circulars,  &c. 

PRICES  REDUCED. 
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A.S.  BARNES  &  CO. 


do 


NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO. 


c 


LARK  &  MA  YNARD, 


NEW  YORK, 


NO  W  READ  y, 

Higher  Lessons 

in  English, 

By  the  authors  of 

"  Graded  Lessons  in  English!' 

A  sample  copy  sent  to  Teachers  for  35  cents. 

CLARK  & MAYNARD, 

(nc)  5  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 

ABRAM  BROWN,  Agt.,     T.  T.  BAILEY,  Agt., 

56  Madison  Str,  Chicago.  23  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 

rTdpath's 
u.  s.  histories. 

Endorsed  as  THE  BEST  by  Educators  everywhere. 
100,000  Copies  in  Use. 

Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  cordially  invited  to  send 
for  Specimen  pages,  including  samples  of  the  Maps,  Charts, 
Diagrams,  etc. 

JONES  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
lua]        CHICAGO,  PHILADELPHIA,  CINCINNATI. 

TDOBERT  S.  DAVLS  6-  CO., 
■*■  36  Bromfield  St.,  Boston, 

Publishers  of 
Greenlea/' s  Mathematical  Series. 
Gilbert's  Graded  Test  Speller. 
Parker's  Exercises  in  English  Composition. 
Independent  Hand-book  of  Mental  Arithmetic. 
For  information,  address  the  Publishers,  or 

S.  E.  BEEDE,  Western  Ag't, 

fnyl  KEOKUK.  IOWA 

SCIENCE  OF  ELOCUTION, 

By  S.  S.  HAMILL,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Elocution  and  English  Literature,  Illinois 
College,  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 

NEW  YORK:      NELSON  &  PHILLIPS 


It  is  the  only  work  from  which,  without  the  aid  of 
the  living  teacher,  a  pleasing  and  impressive  delivery  may 
be  acquired.  [tf] 


PUBLISHERS. 


A  LIVE  TEACHER 

WRITES : 

"  THE  SONG  HERALD  is  a  Grand  Book;  have  already 
ordered  212  copies. 

For  Singing  Classes  and  Conventions 

There  certainly  has  never  before  appeared  a  book  of  musi- 
cal instruction  and  beautiful  music,  so  complete  in  all  its  de- 
partments, as 

"THE  SONG  HERALD." 

New  edition  ready.    192  pages.    Price  75  cents ;  $7.50 
a  dozen. 


Are  you  one  of  the  Ninety  and  Nine  f 

This  is  the  title  of  a  new  sacred  song  that  is  becoming 
widely  popular.  It  has  a  thrilling  effect  when  well  sung. 
Price  35  cents. 


CHURCH'S  MUSICAL  VISITOR. 

The  Independent  Journal  of  Music. 
The  new  volume,  beginning  with  October  number,  will  ex- 
cel any  of  the  preceding  in  every  particular.    Send  stamp  for 
full  particulars  for  the  new  year,  and  proof  that  the  Visitor 
"does  actually  give  over  $20  for  $1 .50  !"  Address 


(ep) 


JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO., 

Cincinnati,  O.,  and  805  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


L. 
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PRANG  &>  CO., 

Art  and  Educational  Publishers, 

47  Franklin  Street,  BOSTON, 

Publishers  of  the  system  of  Industrial  Drawing  prepared 
for  public  schools  by  Prof.  Walter  Smith,  general  supervisor 
of  Drawing  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  and  State  Direc- 
tor of  Art  Education  in  Massachusetts. 

This  course  of  instruction  in  drawing  has  been  introduced 
into  nearly  all  the  leadmgcities  of  the  country,  and  it  is  the 
only  course  of  instruction  in  this  country  which  can  show 
definite  and  practical  results  of  a  satisfactory  nature,  as  fol- 
lowing from  its  use. 

In  the  Western  States  it  has  been  introduced  with  marked 
success  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  .Milwaukee,  Indianapolis 
Minneapolis,  Columbus,  Toledo,  Fort  Wayne,  &c. 

The  American  Drawing  Models  for  the  use  of  common 
schools,  drawing  classes,  and  schools  of  art  and  science. 

Drawing  Materials. 

Prang's  Natural  History  Series.  For  schools  and  fam- 
ilies. Animals  and  plants  represented  in  their  natural  coJ- 
ors,  and  arranged  for  instruction  with  object-lessons. 

Western  Agents :  [hy] 

HADLEY  BROS.  &  CO.,  Chicago. 
O  WPER  THWALT  6°  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
NEW  EDITIONS  FOR  1877. 

REDUCED  PRICES/ 

WARREN'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 
MONROE'S  READERS  AND  SPELLERS. 
HAGAR'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 
GREENE'S  GRAMMARS. 
GREENE'S  LANGUAGE  SERIES. 
Catalogues  free.    Liberal  terms  for  introduction,  and  in 
exchange  for  old  books  in  use. 

FRANCIS  S.  BELDEN,  Western  Agt, 
25  Washington  St.,  hyj  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

"  If  the  succeeding  numbers  are  as  good  as  the  first  we 
predict  for  them  a  large  demand." — National  Teachers' 
Monthly,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

NEW  PLAYS 

Suitable  for  school  exhibitions  and  amateur  entertainments. 
No  scenery  required.  Pure  in  tone  and  language.  Keenly 
interesting  and  take  well.  Dramas,  "Odds  with  the  Enemy," 
"Seth  Greenback,"  "The  Sparkling  Cup,"  (temperance). 
Farces,  "Wanted:  A  Correspondent,"  "Initiating  a  Gran- 
ger," "A  Family  Strike."  15  cents  each.  Send  for  de- 
scriptive circulars.    T.  S.  Denison,  DeKalb,  DeKalb  Co. ,111. 
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TERMS  01  SUBSCRIPTION. 

$2.30  per  year  (jo  Nos.);  $1.50  per  volume  (25  Nos.).  In 
clubs  of  five,  $2.23  and  ff-SS-  I"  dubs  0/  ten,  $2.00  and 
$1.20.  Three  months  on  trial,  60  cents.  Sent  to  Public 
Libraries  and  Reading  Rooms  for  $2.00  a  year.  Pay- 
ment invariably  in  advance. 

The  last  number  paid  for  by  eaci  subscriber  is  on  th? 
address-label.  7 he  paper  will  not  be  sent  beyond  that 
number  unless  the  subscription  is  renewed,  which  should 
be  done  two  weeks  in  advance. 

Remittances  should  be  sent  by  registered  letter,  draft, 
check,  or  P.  O.  money  order  payable  to  S.  R.  Winchell  & 
Co. 

Correspondence  relating  to  subscriptions  shouldbe  ad- 
dressed to  A.  H.  Porter,  General  Subscription  Agent,  170 
Madison  Street,  Chicago. 

PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL.  Official  Organ 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Editecfby  State  Supt.  J. 
P.  Wickersham,  author  "School  Economy,"  Methods  of  Instruc- 
tion," etc.  Volume  26.  Over  400  royal  octavo  pp.  to  Volume. 
Ch.iice  School  Song  or  Hymn  each  month.  Examination  J.ists 
Specimen  copy, 10  cts.  Annual  Music-Page  Supplement  (10  cts.) 
issued  lor  Institutes  and  Schools.  Subscriptions  begin  quarterly. 
Price,  $1  50.  Address  J. P.  Wickersham  &  Co., Lancaster,  Pa. 

T  ANC.  IS  TER  SCHOOL  MO  TTOES.  Decorate  your  school 
-L'rooni.  Thirty  Mottoes  and  The  Lord's  Prayer,  Twelve 
Cards.  Sx 1 4  inches,  best  6-ply  R.  R.  board,  Salmon  and  Green 
Wd^lu  1  lbs.  Printed  on  both  sides, one  set  equal  to  two,  bold 
and  attractive  type.  4500  Sets  already  sold.  Send  for  circu- 
lar. "These  Mottoes  a  grand  hit."  "Needed  Everywhere." 
"Will  sell  wherever  seen.''  "Best  and  cheapest  Mottoes  pub- 
lished.*' Price,  $1,10,  postpaid.  For  single  set,  or  for  speciaj 
rates  in  quantity,  address  J.H,  Butler  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, Pa^ 

"1QV  TO   "  BUTLER'S  LITERARY  SELEC- 
**  w  A  TIONS.— "Ten-times-Ten"  Series. 

For  School  Room  and  Family  Circle.  No.  1,  issued  Mar.  15— 
No.  2,  Aug.  15— No.  3,  Dec.15,  1877.  Nearly  200  pages  each. 
100  Best  Things  in  Prose  and  Verse.  Standard  selections, 
Pleasing  variety,  Judicious  arrangement.  Alternate  Readers, 
Favorite  Speakers.  "The  very  cream  of  old  times,  old  books, 
old  friends."  "I  am  delighted  with  the  "Ten-times-Ten"  Series. 
It  is  the  very  best  thing  of  the  kind  extant."  Price  35  cts.  Cloth 
extra,  75  cts.  For  examination, with  view  to  introduction's  cts. 
See  circular.     Address  J.  H.  Butler  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


TUFTS  COLLEGE, 

Elmer  H.  Capen,  Prest.   College  Hill,  Mass. 

Offers  superior  inducements  to  young  men  seeking  a  thor- 
ough Classical  or  Scientific  education.  Its  location  (within 
four  miles  of  Boston  by  rail)  unites  the  cultivating  influence 
of  the  city  with  the  retirement  of  the  country. 

Expenses  moderate.  Liberal  aid  to  needy  students  by 
scholarships  and  gratuities.  Four  courses  of  study  are  of- 
ered  : 

I.  The  usual  Academic  course  of  four  years  for  the  de- 
gree of  A.  B. 

II.  A  Philosophical  course  of  four  years  for  the  degree  of 
B.  Ph.  (The  same  as  I.,  with  Modern  Languages  and  Elect- 
ive work  in  the  place  of  Greek.) 

III.  An  Engineering xourse  of  three  years  for  the  degree 
of  C.  E 

IV.  A  Theological  course  (Tufts  Divinity  School)  of  three 
years  for  graduates— four  years  for  all  others— for  the  degree 
of  B.  D. 

Examinations  for  admission  June  21st  and  Sept.  18th. 
For  catalogue  or  additional  information,  address 

Prof.  CHARLES  E.  FAY,  Secy, 
College  Hill,  Mass. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 
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S^ANNETT  INSTITUTE  for  young  ladies,  Boston, 
{j-  Mass.    The  24th  year  will  begin  Wednesday,  Sept. 

26,  1877.  For  catalogues  and  circular,  apply  to  Rev. 
Geo  Gannett,  Principal,  69  Chester  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


5 


TATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  Whitewater,  Wiscon- 
sin.   Two  courses  of  two  and  four  years  respective- 
ly.    For  catalogue  with  full  particulars,  address 
(hy)  Wm.  F.  PHELPS,  M.  A.,  President. 


B 


,  UNIVERSITY,  Eight  Colleges  and 

0 StOT'l    Schools.    For  both  sexes.  Co-operating 
Faculties  in  Athens  and  Rome.  [rr] 


M 


ARIETTA  COLLEGE,  Marietta,  O.,  has  gradu- 
ated 40  classes,     [re]      I.  W.  ANDREWS,  Prest. 


/ 


OWA  COLLEGE,  Grinnell,  Iowa.  For  catalogue, 
etc.,  address  the  President,  Geo.F.Magoun,  D.D.(hy) 


ZASSELL  SEMINARY  for  Young  Women,  Auburn- 
dale,  (near  Boston)  Mass.     A  school  of  high  grade. 

C.  C.  BRAGDON,  Principal. 


M 


ILWAUKEE  COLLEGE  for  ladies.    For  catalogue 
address      CHAS.  S.  FARRAR,  M  .A  ,  President, 
(un)  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

CARLETON  COLLEGE,  Northfield,  Minn.  Open 
to  both  sexes.   Address  the  President, 
 (uu)  J.  W.  STRONG,  D.  D. 

C^ENNINGS'  SEMINARY,  Aurora,  111.    A  school  for 

/     both  sexes.    Thorough  instruction  at  low  rates. 
»/         Address    (eh)    MARTIN  E.  CADY,  Principal. 

T^NOX  COLLEGE,  Galesburg,  Illinois.    Full  Classi- 
/\     cal  and  Scientific  Courses,  and  an  excellent  Prepara- 
tory School.    Fall  term  will  open  Sept.  6th.  For 
catalogue,  etc.,  address  the  Prest.,  Newton  Bateman.  [rhj 


f-\HIO   CENTRAL  NORMAL,  MODEL,  and  KIN- 
l  J    dergarten  Training  School.    For  catalogue  address 
John  Ogden,  Principal.    Mrs.  A.  B.  Ogden,  Kinder- 
gartner,  Worthington,  Franklin  County,  Ohio.  (hy) 

OREAD  INSTITUTE   for  young  ladies,  Worcester, 
Mass.     Founded  1848.    One  of  the  oldest,  and  con- 
fessedly one  of  the  best  Seminaries  in  the  East.  Ad- 
dress Rev.  H.  R.  Green,  A.  M.,  Principal,  at  Newport,  R.I., 
until  Sept.  10.   [tfj 

/OWA  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa.    Three  courses  of  study — Elementary,  requir- 
ing two  years  ;  Didactic,  three  years  ;   Scientific,  four 
years.    Tuition  free.     For  catalogue  and  full  particulars, 
(cyy)      Address     J,  C.  GILCHRIST,  A.  M., Principal. 


71  T  OR  TH WESTERN  COLLEGE,  Naperville,  111., 
/y     for  both  sexes.    Full  Classical,  Scientific,  German, 
Business,  and  Art  Courses,  with  Preparatory  Dep't, 
Unparalleled  cheapness.    Rev.  A.  A.  Smith,  A.  M.,  Prest. 
Forfull  information  address  Rev.  Wm.  Huelster,  Treas.  (er) 


sj^HE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN,  in  addition 
/      to  full  classical  courses,  offers  the  best  conditions  for 
practical  instruction  in  the  physical  sciences.  Those 
wishing  information  will  apply  for  a  catalogue  to 

Madison,  Wis.     (hy)      JOHN  BASCOM,  President. 


Tl  ZfAPLE WOOD  MUSIC   SEMINARY  for  young 
lyl     ladies.     Established  1863.      A  thorough  graduate 
course.     The   finest  location  on  the  Connecticut 
River.    For  catalogues  address  Prof.  D.  S.  Babcock,  ■East 
Haddam,  Conn.  [hy] 


rjROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  Coll.  Gram.  School,  (1849  to 
J_)    1877.)  L.  W.  Hart,  A,  M.,  Principal.  Classes  small  ; 

instruction  very  thorough  and  individual.  Mathe- 
matics, Classics,  and  business  English,  as  each  scholar  se- 
lects. (If  you  have  friends  in  Brooklyn,  mail  them  this 
Weekly.  [rh] 


TT)£LOIT  COLLEGE  for  young  men  provides  a  full 
ff    Collegiate  Classical  Course,  a  parallel  Philosophical 
Course,  and  a  Preparatory  School.     The  fall  term 
will  open  Sept  5th.    For  information  address 

A.  L.  CHAPIN,  President, 
(rc)  Beloit,  Wisconsin. 


AMERICAN  KINDERGARTEN,  33  West  45th  St., 
jA±     near  5th  Avenue,  NEW  YORK.     18th  year  begins 
Sept.  25.    Miss  E.  M.  Coe,  Principal. 

Normal  School  for  Mothers  and  Teachers 

re-opens  Oct.  2.  Free  Lecture  every  Wednesday,  2  to  4 
p.m.,  at  Educational  Parlor  and.  General  Depot  for  Ameri- 
can Kindergarten  Material,  621  Broadway. 


T  T A ILMAN'S  KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING 
J^£  SCHOOL  will  enter  upon  a  new  course  on  the  10th 
of  September.  The  session  lasts  six  months.  La- 
dies who  fail  to  complete  the  course  satisfactorily  in  one 
session  are  entitled  to  a  second  session  without  additional 
charge.  Fee,  $50.  Apply  to  W.  N.  HAILMAN,  56  Oneida 
Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  [ru] 


CORNELL  COLLEGE—  Eighteen  teachers.  Four 
hundred  and  sixty  students  annually.  Buildings  am- 
ple. Superior  Museums,  Libraries,  Laboratory,  and 
Apparatus.  Full  Classical,  Scientific,  Civil  Engineering, 
Military,  Preparatory,  Normal,  Music,  Painting,  and  Com- 
mercial Departments.  Board  and  tuition  low.  Location 
beautiful  and  healthful.  Fall  term  opens  Sept.  6,  1877. 
Winter  term  opens  Dec.  13,  1877.  Spring  terms  opens 
March  28,  1878.    For  catalogue,  etc.,  address 

Prof.  JAS.  E.  HARLAN, 
[ny]  Sec'y  of  the  Faculty,  Mt.  Vernon,  la. 


Tl  IGH  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT  of  State  Normal 
_/  j[  University.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  fitting  young 
men  for  College.  For  years  its  graduates  have  en- 
tered Harvard,  and  other  first-class  colleges,  without  con- 
ditions. The  English  course  presents  rare  opportunities  to 
young  men  preparing  for  business,  or  young  ladies  desiring 
a  thorough  course  of  study.  For  further  information  ad- 
dress L.  L.  BURRINGTON,  A.  M.,  Normal,  111. 


The  Inter  -  Ocean. 

1878.  1878. 

THREE  EDITIONS. 


WEEKKY,  SEMI-  WEEKL  V,  AND  DAIL  Y 

In  making  its  seventh  annual  announcement,  The  Inter- 
Ocean  reassures  its  readers  and  the  public  generally  of  its 
faith  in  the  Republican  party  and  its  devotion  to  Republican 
principles.  Its  record  during  the  past  year  has  made  it 
more  than  ever  before  the  great  representative  Republican 
paper  of  the  country.  The  value  of  such  a  paper  and  its  in- 
fluence for  good  were  never  more  apparent  than  during  the 
electoral  complications  of  last  fall  and  winter  The  course 
of  The  Inter-Ocean  during  that  trying  period  won  for  it  the 
admiration  and  lasting  friendship  of  Republicans  every- 
where. As  an  exponent  of  true  Republicanism,  to  which 
the  public  turned  for  advice  an  1  for  encouragement,  The 
Inter-Ocean  stood  throughout  the  momentous  struggle  with- 
out a  peer. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  Republicans  more  needed  a 
journal  steadfast  and  true  than  now.  Never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  has  there  been  a  period  of  such  po- 
litical interest  and  inquiry  as  is  now  in  the  immediate  future. 
Great  questions  are  to  be  discussed  and  disposed  of;  em- 
barrassing complications  are  to  be  grappled  with  :  funda- 
mental principles  are  to  be  defended.  Republican  to  the 
core,  The  Inter-Ocean  will  give  all  possible  information  on 
all  political  topics,  and,  while  treating  opponents  with  the 
greatest  fairness,  will  maintain  its  high  standing  as  an  earn- 
est and  outspoken  advocate  of  uncompromising  and  una- 
dulterated Republicanism. 

While  The  Inter-Ocean  stands  second  to  no  paper  in  the 
country  as  a  political  journal,  it  takes  high  rank  as  an  en- 
terprising and  thorough-going  newspaper.  During  the  past 
year  it  has  eclipsed  all  Western  papers  in  the  excellence, 
completeness,  and  reliability  of  its  foreign  dispatches  and 
letters,  and  has  had  few  equals  in  presenting  in  most  read- 
able shape  general  and  home  news.  In  every  part  of  the 
world  great  events  are  occurring,  with  probabilities  pointing 
to  more  important  in  the  future.  Never  before  was  a  good 
newspaper  so  important  to  both  young  and  old. 

In  all  that  goes  to  make  A  first-class  newspaper.  The 
Inter-Ocean  is  not  excelled  by  any  publication  in  the  coun- 
try. It  is  a  national  newspaper,  one  that  will  be  found  use- 
ful and  interesting  to  Americans  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 
While  it  especially  represents  the  great  interests-  of  the 
Northwest,  it  is  national  in  its  views  and  comprehensive  in 
its  news  gathering. 

The  Inter-Ocean  makes  especial  claim  as  a  family  pa- 
per, devoting  n. ore  attention  than  any  other  political  news- 
paper to  departments  prepared  and  conducted  with  the  wants 
of  the  home  and  the  demands  of  the  family  in  view. 

'Ihe  Commercial  Department  is  conducted  with  great 
care,  and  everything  possible  is  done  to  make  the  market 
reports  reliable  and  complete. 

The  Agricultural  Department  is  carefully  edited  by  a 
gentleman  of  ability  and  experience. 

The  Home  Departments  of  special  interest  to  the  ladies, 
and  is  devoted  to  the  practical  and  useful. 

To  Educational  Matters  especial  attention  is  given.  Be- 
lieving that  the  perpetuity  of  the  republic  depends  upon  the 
education  of  the  people,  The  Inter-  Ocean  is  the  warm  ad- 
vocate of  the  free  school  system,  and  everything  that  will 
improve  and  extend  it. 

The  Woman's  Kingdom  is  a  new  department  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  that  large  portion  of  the  gentler  sex  who, 
either  from  necessity  or  otherwise,  desire  to  devote  them- 
selves to  some  useful  occupation  or  profession,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  earning  a  livelihood.  It  is  not  for  the  advocacy  of 
any  particular  issue,  but  for  the  general  improvement  and 
elevation  of  the  female  character  in  every  department  of  life. 

The  Question  and  Answer  Department,  long  a  special 
feature  of  The  Inter-Ocean,  is  a  valuable  encyclopaedia  of 
information,  and  covers  as  much  ground  in  the  course  of  a 
year  as  many  of  the  elaborate  works  published  at  such  high 
prices. 

'Ihe  Inter-Ocean  has  the  largest  aggregate  circulation  of 
any  newspaper  published  in  the  Northwest.  It  is  sent  to 
more  than  8,500  postoffices,  distributed  in  every  state  and 
territory  in  the  United  States,  in  all  the  British  provinces, 
and  numerous  foreign  states  and  countries. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 
Daily — -Payable  in  Advance. 

By  mail,  per  year,  postpaid,  -  -         Jlio  00 

By  mail,  three  months,  postpaid,  -  -      2  50 

Semi-Weekly — Payable  in  Advance. 

By  mail,  per  year,  postpaid,  -          -            3  30 

By  mail,  club  of  four,  postpaid,  -          -       12  20 

By  mail,  club  of  six,  postpaid,  -          -           17  80 

By  mail,  club  of  ten,  postpaid,  -         -       28  00 

Weekly — Payable  in  Advance. 

By  mail,  per  year,  postpaid,  -         -  1  65 

Club  of  four,  postpaid,  -  -  -        5  60 

Club  of  ten,  postpaid,         -  -         -  13  00 

Club  of  twenty,  postpaid,         -  -         -       23  00 

One  FREE  copy  with  every  club  of  twenty. 
Money  can  be  sent  by  draft,  money-order,  express,  cr 

registered  letter,  at  our  risk. 
Special  arrangements  made  with  country  publishers  for 

clubbing  with  their  publications.    Sample  copies  sent  free. 
Address  THE  INTER-OCEAN, 

119  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 

5CIENTIFIC  TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  COLLEGES.— 
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Editorial. 


WITH  this  issue  the  Weekly  closes  the  first  year  of  its  exis- 
tence. Considering  the  depressed  financial  condition  of 
the  country,  such  an  enterprise  could  hardly  have  been  started 
under  circumstances  more  unfavorable  to  succ  ess.  It  must  be 
conceded  that,  in  view  of  these  circumstances  and  of  the  too 
palpable  fact  that  the  great  body  of  teachers  and  school  officials 
throughout  the  country  have  not  yet  become  confirmed  patrons 
of  educational  literature,  it  required  a  degree  of  courage  border- 
ing upon  audacity  to  venture  upon  the  experiment  of  establish- 
ing in  the  "  New  Northwest"  a  weekly  publication  of  this  char- 
acter. But  our  faith  was  strong,  amounting  to  positive  convic- 
tion, that  there  existed  a  vacancy  yet  to  be  filled  in  educational 
journalism.  We  believed  that  there  was  a  clear  demand  for  that 
independence  in  the  expression  of  opinion  and  for  that  freshness 
in  the  style  of  discussion  of  educational  topics  which  character- 
ize the  journalism  of  other  departments  of  current  intelligence 
and  interest.  We  believed  that  there  was  a  clear  prospect  of  suc- 
cess for  such  an  enterprise  on  its  merits  purely,  and  without  resort 
to  any  of  those  questionable  methods  of  stimulating  support  which 
are  scarcely  in  keeping  with  the  true  spirit  of  modern  education. 
We  are  decidedly  strong  in  the  conviction  that  an  edcational 
journal,  to  be  worthy  of  true  leadership,  should  conscientiously 
and  faithfully  illustrate  the  spirit,  the  principles,  the  motives, 
and  the  methods  of  the  education  it  preaches  to  others.  Those 
who  are  not  sufficiently  interested  in  the  discussions  and  the  in- 
formation embodied  in  such  a  journal  to  subscribe  and  pay  for 
it  without  extraneous  and  questionable  inducements,  will  not  be 
sufficiently  interested  to  read  and  inwardly  digest  its  contents. 
Hence  we  prefer  to  encourage  support  through  the  intrinsic  ex- 
cellence of  the  literary  and  educational  intelligence  that  we  lay 
before  the  readers  of  our  weekly  issues  rather  than  through  gift 
enterprises  or  Art  Union  expedients.  If  there  be  not  intelli- 
gence and  professional  interest  enough  among  our  vast  army  of 
educational  workers  to  support  this  effort  on  these  terms,  then 


we  have  greatly  mistaken  them  in  both  respects,  and  must  reap 
the  consequences  of  our  temerity  and  misjudgment  in  a  victorious 
failure  ! 

But  we  have  no  fears  of  such  a  result.  The  Weekly  does  not 
mistake  the  intelligence,  the  professional  zeal,  nor  the  enterprise 
of  the  grand  army  of  educational  reformers  that  are  now  march- 
ing on,  slowly  perhaps,  but  surely  to  a  crowning  victory.  The 
experience  of  the  first  year  is  conclusive  on  this  point.  The  en- 
terprise has  been  successful  far  beyond  our  expectations.  Our 
subscription  list  is  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing.  The  innu- 
merable words  of  approval  and  commendation  received  from  our 
best  educational  workers,  from  every  portion  of  the  country, 
afford  the  incontestible  evidence  that  the  Weekly  is  a  fixed  fact 
in  the  future  independent  journalism  of  the  country.  It  will 
continue  to  advocate  all  those  great  reforms  in  education  and  in 
the  civil  service,  that  are  so  imperatively  demanded  by  the  best 
interests  of  the  country.  It  will  continue  to  be  the  champion 
of  the  rights  of  the  teacher  and  his  profession  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past.  It  will  insist  upon  the  doctrine  of  "educational  offices 
for  educational  men,"  and  upon  a  reform  in  the  methods  of  con- 
stituting school  boards,  and  therefore  of  their  administration  of 
the  trusts  reposed  in  them.  It  will  earnestly  advocate  the  neces- 
sity of  national  aid  to  education,  of  a  more  liberal  support  of 
the  National  Bureau,  and  indeed,  of  an  enlargement  of  its  scope 
and  powers  corresponding  with  its  high  importance  and  with  the 
great  demand  made  upon  it.  It  will  strive  persistently,  while 
dealing  with  these  comprehensive  measures,  to  remember  also 
the  needs  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  toilers  in  the 
school  rooms  of  the  republic,  offering  them  its  sympathy,  encour- 
agement, and  professional  aid.  It  will  oppose  incompetency 
and  inefficiency  in  the  public  service  everywhere.  It  will  seek, 
in  short,  to  promote  the  educational  interests  of  the  whole  country 
as  the  surest  method  of  practically  realizing  the  truth  that  we 
are  to  be  one  people,  with  one  constitution,  one  flag,  and  one  des- 
tiny.   

Under  these  circumstances  we  boldly  and  confidently  appeal 
to  the  true  friends  of  education  for  that  continued  and  increas- 
ing support  so  generously  bestowed  during  the  past  year.  We  ask 
the  subscriptions  of  nobody  but  those  who  feel  that  they  will  re- 
ceive a  quid  pro  quo  for  their  investment.  We  ask  for  the  sup- 
port of  none  who  are  afraid  of  a  fearless  yet  just,  merited,  and 
necessary  criticism,  alike  of  public  men  and  measures,  so  far  as 
those  men  and  measures  come  in  conflict  with  the  best  interests 
of  education.  The  first  number  of  the  new  year  will  appear  on 
the  third  of  January.  Subscriptions  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  prospectus  published  elsewhere  are  now  invited.  The  Prac- 
tical Teacher,  our  monthly  publication,  may  be  obtained  with 
the  Weekly  on  exceedingly  favorable  terms.  The  Teacher  is 
rapidly  increasing  its  circulation.  It  is  adapted  especially  to  the 
wants  of  the  school-room  and  makes  a  specialty  of  primary  in- 
struction and  the  needs  of  the  country  schools,  while  its  price 
brings  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  County  and  city  superintend- 
ents cannot  perform  a  greater  service  for  their  schools  than  to 
form  clubs  among  the  teachers  at  the  low  rates  offered  in  such 
cases.  It  is  not  our  usual  custom  to  deal  with  the  business  in- 
terests of  our  publications  in  the  editorial  columns.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  and  on  the  eve  of  a  new  departure  in  this  en- 
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terprise,  we  feel  justified,  however,  in  giving  unusual  prominence 
to  matters  more  immediately  personal  to  the  publishers  and  their 
important  department  of  labor.  We  look  for  a  prompt  response 
to  this  salutation. 


The  teachers  of  country  schools,  even  more  than  others, 
need  the  help  afforded  by  a  good  educational  journal  like 
the  Weekly,  or  Practical  Teacher,  because  there  are  not,  in 
the  rural  districts,  those  incentives  to  study  and  improvement 
that  exist  in  cities.  In  the  daily  paper,  the  popular  lecture,  and 
the  sharp  competition  of  city  life,  there  is  a  constant  stimulus  to 
thought  and  general  intellectual  activity  among  teachers,  as  well 
as  other  classes,  which  tells  upon  the  life  of  the  school.  So,  too, 
the  vigilance  of  school  committees  and  superintendents  in  cities 
acts  as  a  constant  spur  to  vigorous  work  in  the  school-room.  In 
the  country  schools,  however,  official,  like  angels'  visits,  are  few 
and  far  between.  The  daily  newspaper  is  rarely  seen.  The 
popular  lecture  is  scarcely  known,  and  there  are  many  causes 
that  tend  to  lead  the  teacher  into  a  path  of  dull  and  monotonous 
routine.  A  vigorously  conducted  weekly  educational  paper,  dis- 
cussing practical  school  questions,  will  possess  a  value  to  teachers 
thus  situated  that  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  small  cost.  School 
trustees  and  superintendents  will,  ere  long,  feel  justified  in  re- 
quiring teachers  to  take  and  read  this  class  of  literature  as  a  con- 
dition of  their  employment.  Strict  justice  demands  that  those 
who  offer  their  services  as  instructors  of  the  young,  should  give 
substantial  evidence  of  a  disposition  to  qualify  themselves  for 
their  duties.  It  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that  children  have 
no  rights  in  this  matter  which  teachers  are  bound  to  respect.  It 
is  preposterous  to  assume  that  a  teacher  can  be  fit  for  his  work 
who  neglects  to  study  the  literature  of  his  profession  as  embodied 
in  the  periodicals  devoted  to  its  diffusion.  If  the  country  teacher 
or  any  other  teacher  would  grow  and  prosper  in  his  work,  he 
must  read  and  digest  the  contents  of  the  best  educational  jour- 
nals. 


ASTRONOMICAL  GEOGRAPHY.— VII. 

BIRD'S-EYE  VIEWS  OF  THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM. 
Prof.  Easterday,  Carthage  College,  111. 

OUR  location  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  not  the  most  fa- 
vorable for  a  prompt  recognition  of  the  music  of  the  spheres 
as  it  is  rendered  in  full  chorus  by  the  evermore  moving  members 
of  the  solar  system.  We  agree  that  it  is  not  so  great  a  wonder 
that  all  humanity  so  long  waited  for  Galileo  to  apprehend  and 
announce  the  part  performed  so  accurately  in  tone  and  time  by 
the  earth.  The  probability  is  that  we,  too,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  waited  as  long  and  as  languidly.  This 
"Columbus  of  the  heavens"  now  invites  us  to  follow  him  as, 
with  one  brave  leap,  he  sweeps  from  the  earth  to  the  brilliant 
and  ponderous  sun.  We  turn  and  gaze.  A  sublime  scene  bursts 
upon  our  senses.  Complexity  has  vanished.  The  mighty  anchor 
which  has  been  holding  the  earth  so  firmly  is  cut  loose.  Thus 
freed,  she  acknowledges  the  sisterhood  of  the  planets,  and,  like 
them,  whirls  in  an  orbit  around  the  sun.  Epicycloidal  gearing 
in  the  solar  system  is  now  no  longer  in  demand. 

From  this  central  stand-point,  we  may,  in  imagination,  ex- 
amine the  solar  system  with  interest.  If  the  sun  were  at  rest 
upon  his  axis,  we  would  find  all  the  planets  rising  in  the  west 
and  setting  in  the  east.  The  orbits  of  the  planets  being  but 
slightly  inclined  to  each  other,  the  celestial  zone  without  which 


the  planets  would  never  wander  would  be  very  narrow.  The 
sun's  equator  also  being  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  by  an  angle  of 
more  than  seven  degrees,  the  maximum  distance  by  which  any 
primary  planet  might  be  found  from  the  plane  of  the  sun's  equator 
would  be  about  fourteen  and  a  half  degrees.  Each  planet  would 
be  above  the  horizon  half  the  time  of  its  revolution  and  half  the 
time  below.  The  first,  Mercury,  would  be  seen  to  burst  from 
beneath  the  western  horizon,  sweep  across  the  firmament,  and 
disappear  below  the  eastern  horizon,  being  visible  during  a  period 
equal  in  length  to  about  forty-four  of  our  days.  The  second, 
Venus,  would  present  a  similar  appearance,  being  visible  about 
one  hundred  and  twelve  days.  The  third,  the  earth,  would  be 
visible  about  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  days ;  the  fourth, 
Mars,  about  three  hundred  and  forty-three  days ;  the  fifth,  Ju- 
piter, about  six  of  our  years;  the  sixth,  Saturn,  about  fifteen 
years;  the  seventh,  Uranus,  about  forty-two  years;  and  the 
eighth,  Neptune,  about  eighty-two  years.  The  sun,  however, 
revolving  upon  his  axis  from  west  to  east  in  about  twenty-eight 
days,  a  period  much  shorter  than  the  periodic  time  of  the  fleet- 
est of  the  planets,  all  these  bodies  would  rise  in  the  east  and  set 
in  the  west,  apparently  moving  from  east  to  west  with  different 
velocities.  From  this  solar  standpoint  the  satellites  would  be 
seen  alternately  in  the  advance  and  in  the  rear  of  their  govern- 
ing primaries,  and  the  startling  comets  would  be  seen  to  sweep 
in  from  their  undefined  and  far-away  homes  in  space  but  to  salute 
their  commander-in-chief  as  they  gracefully  whirl  in  their  won- 
derful flight  to  begin  their  eccentric  retreat. 

A  better  point  still,  from  which  to  view  this  smoothly  running 
machine,  is  one  that  is  far  without, — one  from  which  not  only 
half  the  members  of  the  system,  but  all  may  be  seen  at  a  single 
glance.  "  The  swift-winged  arrows  of  light"  are  known  to  be 
eight  minutes  in  passing  from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  four  hours 
in  passing  from  the  sun  to  Neptune,  the  most  distant  planet  of 
the  solar  system,  and  three  and  a-half  years  in  passing  from  the 
sun  to  the  nearest  fixed  star,  the  "next-door  neighbor"  to  our 
own  system  of  "magnificent  distances."  Let  us  now  plume  our 
wings  and  fly  far  to  the  north  where  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  nes- 
tles content  in  the  embrace  of  the  terrible  dragon.  Let  us  not 
venture  too  near,  but  pause  at  a  point  to  which  light  would  re- 
quire one  short  week  in  which  to  pass  from  the  sun.  Let  our 
resting  place  be  a  point  from  which,  if  a  line  be  drawn  perpen- 
dicular to  the  ecliptic,  it  will  pass  into  the  sun.  We  will  now 
turn  and  gaze  upon  the  solar  system.  Although  in  our  journey 
we  started  northward  and  continued  in  a  straight  line,  yet  the 
sun  and  his  interesting  family  seem  to  be  directly  beneath  us. 
Although  we  are  less  than  one  one-hundred-and-eightieth  as 
distant  from  the  sun  as  is  the  nearest  fixed  star,  yet  we  find  the 
orbit  of  Neptune  subtending  a  smaller  visual  angle  than  a  circle 
one  foot  in  diameter  would  subtend  at  a  distance  from  the  eye 
of  twenty  feet.  Let  us  now  turn  our  opera  glasses  down  upon 
the  scene  below,  taking  in  at  one  glance  this  wonderful  perpetual 
motion  constructed  by  Him  of  whom  alone  cometh  "this  kind." 
Let  us  gaze  and  wonder;  let  us  look  and  listen,  for  it  is  now  that 
we  may  recognize  the  sweet,  low,  deep-toned  and  inspiring  "music 
of  the  spheres. " 

From  this  position  we  may  see  the  planets  and  moons  all  swim- 
ming around  in  their  wonted  orbits,  and  in  their  appointed 
times.  The  planets  are  seen  to  revolve  about  the  sun  from  right 
to  left,  their  times  of  revolution  being  less  and  less  from  tardy 
Neptune  to  the  fleet  Mercurial  messenger,  the  ponderous  sun 
himself  in  still  less  time  performing  his  gyration.    The  moons 
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of  the  various  planets,  too,  are  seen  to  move  in  the  same  order, 
the  nearest  making  its  round  in  the  shortest  time,  but  none  so 
soon  as  the  central  body  itself  revolves  upon  its  own  axis.  A 
careful  glance  at  our  earth  may  be  of  interest.  We  see  one-half 
its  surface..  The  center  of  the  disk  is  ever  in  the  Arctic  Circle. 
All  parts  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  are  in  view,  one -half  the 
equator,  and  a  single  point  in  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  The 
north  pole  is  at  a  fixed  distance  from  the  center  of  the  disk,  but 
half  the  year  it  is  nearer  the  sun  than  is  this  center,  and  the 
other  half  it  is  further  from  the  sun.  When  the  pole  is  directly 
between  the  center  of  the  disk  and  the  sun,  the  North  Frigid 
Zone  is  all  in  light,  and  the  ice  and  the  snow  of  the  north  melt 
down  to  their  minimum  mass.  When  the  center  of  the  disk  is 
directly  between  the  pole  and  the  sun,  the  North  Frigid  Zone  is 
all  in  darkness,  and  the  ice  again  extends  its  arms  toward^the 
equator.  So  we  might  examine  each  and  every  planet,  and 
their  respective  moons. 

From  a  position  far  toward  the  south,  the  phenomena  would 
be  similar.  The  solar  system  would  again  seem  to  be  directly 
beneath  us,  but  the  motions  of  the  planets  and  moons  would 
now  all  be  from  left  to  right. 

It  is  important  that  all  students  of  astronomy,  and  even  of 
geography  should  be  capable  of  taking  prompt  and  intelligent 
views  of  the  solar  system  from  any  imaginary  standpoint  either 
within  or  without  the  system.  Such  examination,  accompanied 
by  the  reflection  that  each  of  the  myriads  of  stars  in  the  firm- 
ament is  itself  a  sun  with  planets  and  moons  hovering  faith- 
fully around  it,  cannot  but  impress  us  with  the  thought  that, 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  but  God  the  soul." 

"He  stretcheth  out  the  north  over  the  empty  place,  and  hang- 

eth  the  earth  upon  nothing." 


THE  OBJECT  OF  THE  SPELLING  REFORM  AND  ITS 
ELEMENTS  OF  SUCCESS. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Walker,  Chicago. 

IN  a  word,  the  object  of  the  spelling  reform  movement  is  to 
furnish  our  spoken  language  with  a  perfect  written  represen- 
tative. In  detail,  its  desiderata  are  found  in  the  following  prop- 
ositions, which  may  be  considered  as  the  fundamental  principles 
of  a  perfect  system  of  orthography. 

Prop.  i. — The  basis  of  the  written  language  shall  be  the  sounds 
of  the  spoken. 

Remark. — Strange  as  it  may  seem,  our  present  writing  con- 
tains traces  of  barbarism  in  word-signs  and  syllabic  symbols. 
Less  intelligible  to  the  uninitiated,  though  furnished  with  our 
alphabet  and  all  our  laws  of  orthography,  are  some  of  our  words, 
than  those  in  ancient  hieroglyphic.  That  this  may  not  seem 
overdrawn  I  cite  the  words  psalm,  phlegm,  physique,  quaich,  etc. 

Prop.  ii. — The  alphabet  shall  furnish  representatives:  1.  For 
each  elementary  sound  in  the  language.  2.  For  close  diphthon- 
gal sounds. 

Remark. — Orthoepists  differ  as  to  the  nature  of  some  of  the 
vowel  sounds.  That  1  is  diphthongal  is  generally  conceded, 
that  a,  0,  and  a  are  diphthongal  is  strongly  supported.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  we  could  not  afford  to  lose  the  present  characters,  and 
resolve  the  compound  sound  into  its  simple  elements  for  repre- 
sentation, as  the  tendency  would  be  to  produce  a  drawl,  and  thus 
pervert  the  pronunciation. 

As  corollary  to  this  proposition  we  deduce : 


1.  No  sound,  simple  or  compound,  shall  be  furnished  with 
more  than  one  representative. 

2.  Quantity  of  sound  is  not  a  matter  for  alphabetical  repre- 
sentation. 

Remark. — Different  characters  are  not  needed  to  represent  o  in 
dome  and  home,  why  should  they  be  for  a  in  art  and  in  last,  or  00 
in  food  and  in  foot,  and  so  on  throughout  the  list  of  long  and 
short  cognate  sounds  ? 

I  speak  of  this,  because  a  distinction  is  made  by  the  proposers  of 
phonetic  systems,  and  separate  characters  are  furnished  to  mark  two 
degrees  in  the  quantity  of  sound.  The  absurdity  of  this  becomes 
evident  when  we  consider  that  the  quantity  of  sound  allowed  any 
vowel  depends  on  its  relation  to  the  consonants  in  the  word, accent, 
emphasis,  and  style.  The  "O"  of  joy  or  surprise  compared  with 
that  of  sorrow,  will  furnish  as  great  a  difference  in  explosion  and 
the  degree  of  prolongation  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  long 
and  short  Italian  a.  In  a  word,  shades  of  sound  are  matters  for 
lexicographers  and  rhetoricians. 

Prop.  in. — Laws  for  the  use  of  the  alphabet  shall  be  definite 
and  unchangeable. 

Remark. — It  is  the  abuse  of  the  alphabet  in  our  present  meth- 
ods, the  indefinite  rules  burdened  with  exceptions,  and  the  abso- 
lute want  of  law  in  some  instances,  that  has  made  a  new  system 
the  demand  of  the  age. 

Prop.  iv. — Spelling  shall  be  based  on  pronunciation. 

Remark. — This  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter,  and  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  a  written  representative  language!  The  thing  to 
be  represented  is  the  voice  with  its  powers  of  sound  and  impulse. 
The  representatives  are  sound  characters  and  syllabic  grouping. 
When  the  symbol  shall  typify  the  thing,  simply  and  perfectly,  then 
shall  the  ultimatum  of  perfect  orthography  be  reached.  It  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  give  the  basis  of  the  present  orthography 
of  words.  Derivation  cannot  be  claimed,  as  in  many  instances 
both  the  pronunciation  and  spelling  are  changed  in  the  process 
of  anglicizing.  Pronunciation  is  surely  not  the  basis  or  even  a 
guide  by  the  way.  Science  has  no  ruling  power,  for  barbarisms 
are  omnipresent.  Anarchy  reigns  supreme.  The  result  of  this 
is  constant  error  in  spelling  our  words  and  constant  doubt  in 
pronunciation. 

The  result  of  any  enforced  phonic  system  will  be  to  establish 
an  unquestioned  pronunciation  of  every  word  in  the  language. 
Who  does  not  desire  this  ? 

Prop.  v. — In  spelling,  every  letter  shall  be  used  to  represent 
the  sound  assigned  it  in  the  construction  of  the  alphabet  and 
rules  for  its  usage. 

Remark. — This  precludes  all  substitution  of  one  letter  to  rep- 
resent a  sound  belonging  to  another ;  e  will  not  be  represented 
by  ee,  ei,  ey,  ie,  ea,  i,  y,  etc.,  etc.;  gh  will  not  be  found  for/  nor 
phth  for  /.  Are  there  a  hundred  persons  in  Chicago  who  will 
combine  in  establishing  a  precedent  for  this  step?  a  hundred  ed- 
ucators, professors,  teachers,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  literary  men 
who  will  sanction  a  deviation,  for  science'  sake,  from  the  arbi- 
trary spelling  in  present  vogue?  Are  there  a  hundred  editors, — 
nay,  fifty,— nay,  five  shall  save  the  city, — who  will  devote  space 
in  their  columns  for  the  advancement,  discussion,  and  develop- 
ment of  a  system  which  shall  meet  the  demands  of  the  people  ? 
Let  old  and  young  spell  as  they  speak,  and  write  as  they  spell. 
There  is  no  anarchy  in  this,  but  one  universal  law  that  encour-  m 
ages,  educates,  and  satisfies  all.  Spell  though,  tho;  enough,  e?iuf  j 
laugh,  lafj  comb,  come,  etc.  Lexicographers  will  not  be  slow  in 
granting  their  "written  also;"  nor  Richard  Grant  White  in 
acknowledging  America's  last  Americanism. 
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Prop.  vi. — In  spelling,  no  superfluous  letters  shall  be  used. 

Remark. — This  includes  doubling  or  repeating  characters 
where  the  sound  is  fully  represented  by  one. 

Whatever  the  system  or  alphabet  proposed,  or  if  that  in  present 
use  be  retained,  there  seems  to  be  no  difference  of  opinion  with 
reference  to  the  want  met  by  this  proposition.  But  who  are 
ready  to  begin  ?  Who  to  announce  that  from  henceforth,  from 
next  week,  or  from  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year,  they  will 
use  only  such  letters  in  spelling  as  the  sounds  in  the  word  re- 
quire ?  Undecided  as  to  theories  and  the  practicability  of  pro- 
posed systems  though  we  may  be,  we  must  acknowledge,  this 
pruning  work  is  going  on  at  the  present  and  has  been  in  the  years 
past,  and  we  may  with  impunity  walk  where  sages  have  trod.  It 
will  not  be  more  criminal  to  write  gnat  without  a  g  than  potatoe 
without  an  e ;  to  spell  diphthong,  difthong,  than  phial,  vial.  '  It 
is  wonderful  how  many  words  have  changed,  even  in  our  day, 
and  still  more  wonderful  that  the  tide  of  change  so  inevitable 
could  have  been  so  long  stayed  by  the  barriers  of  prejudice  and 
ignorance. 

What  is  now  wanted  is  a  general  uprising  of  the  people,  not 
to  begin,  but  to  accelerate  this  reform. 

In  the  old  easy  times,  no  one  thought  much  of  change,  when 
one  might  spell  a  word  a  dozen  ways  on  the  same  page  ;  it 
needed  just  these  straight  jacket  dictionary -days  to  show  the  in- 
consistencies of  a  hap-hazard  system  and  the  demand  for  a  scien- 
tific one. 

Prop.  VII. — In  spelling,  the  order  of  the  letters  shall  corres- 
pond with  the  order  of  the  sounds  in  the  spoken  word. 

Remark. — The  notable  exception  in  present  methods  to  this 
proposition  is  found  in  such  words  as  who,  when,  etc. ,  in  which 
the  letters  w  and  h  should  be  transposed  in  order  to  represent 
the  sounds  as  they  occur.  In  this  proposition  lies  an  objection 
to  the  adoption  of  phonography  as  a  universal  written  language, 
as  by  its  methods  the  mind  is  forced  to  select  the  vowel  sounds, 
retain  them  while  the  consonantal  stroke  letters  are  being  made, 
and  finally  discriminate  as  to  their  position  in  the  word. 

Prop.  viii. — Fixed  laws  for  the  adoption  of  foreign  words 
shall  be  established. 

Remark. — This  need  not  compromise  our  rules  of  spelling 
laid  down  in  the  preceding  propositions.  For  without  underrat- 
ing the  importance  of  preserving  the  etymology  of  words,  what 
if  we  make  one  more  turn  for  the  antiquated  searcher,  threading 
the  aisles  of  philology,  only  so  there  is  no  "missing  link"  the 
path  though  a  little  longer  may  mark  the  footsteps  of  an  age, 
who  trod  with  unshackeled  feet,  and  the  hoary-headed  pedes- 
trian may  come  out  with  joy  from  the  dark  labyrinths  of  chance 
formation,  into  the  perfect  light  of  science. 

MINOR  PROPOSITIONS. 

Prop.  i. — The  alphabet  shall  consist  of  as  many  characters  as 
the  language  has  sounds. 

Remark. — The  writer's  views  of  this  proposition  are  clearly 
set  forth  in  the  Weekly  of  Nov.  29,  in  which  an  American 
alphabet  is  proposed  based  on  the  present  English  alphabet'. 

Prop.  11. — The  names  of  the  characters  shall  conform  as  close- 
ly as  possible  to  the  sounds  which  they  represent. 

Prop.  hi. — The  long  and  short  cognate  vowel  sounds  shall  be 
represented  by  the  same  character. 

Remark. — An  absurdity  seems  to  have  crept  into  our  present 
system,  and  the  short  or  explosive  sound  of  a  is  not  represented 
by  a  but  by  e ;  that  of  e  is  found  in  I.  As  before  stated  in  the 
article  above  referred  to,  the  educated  public  must  decide  if  a 
change  is  at  once  practicable. 

Prop.  iv. — New  characters,  if  any,  shall  show  by  their  form 
their  relation  to  those  now  in  use. 

( Concluded  next  week.) 


A  CAROL  FOR  THE  NATIVITY— THE  CHRISTMAS  BELL. 

"  The  angel  said  unto  them." 

BREATH  of  the  Angel,  still 
Winging  its  way 
Far  up  the  happy  skies 

Where  angels  stay, 
Over  this  weary  world — 
What  does  it  say  ? 

Bell  of  all  bells  that  keep 

Death  days — or  birth — 
Throbbing  with  human  grief — 

Laughing  with  mirth — 
THIS  it  the  grandest  bell 

Rung  upon  earth. 

Ring  it  out,  Angel ! 

From  mountain  to  main, 
Ring  it  out,  Angel! 

From  upland  to  plain, 
King  !  Till  the  War-god  lies 

Dead  with  his  slain. 
King!  Till  extortion  no 

Coffers  can  drain, 
Ring  !  Till  the  rich  are  not 

Greedy  ol  gain. 
Ring !  Till  poor  labor's  hand 

Work  not  in  vain. 
Ring  !  Till  sad  sorrow's  heart 

Break  not  with  pain. 
Ring !  Till  brave  genius  bear 

No  aching  brain. 
Ring !  Till  the  All-True  break 

Forth  from  her  chain. 
Ring !  Till  the  All-False  go 

Out  with  her  train. 
Ring !  Till  we  all  come,  as 

Children  again, 
Back  to  the  Eden,  Christ's 

Love  doth  retain, 
And  all  the  "wet"  sobs  of  earth's 

Bitter  refrain 
Be  lost  in  the  swell  of  that 

Beautiful  strain, 
"Glory  to  God,  and  Peace, 

Good  will  to  men." 
Ring  !  Bells  of  Heaven,  ring  ! 

Messiah  doth  reign. 

Tarpley  Starr. 

Virginia. 


THE  RURAL  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS.— NO.  II. 


J.  W.  Wright,  Belleflower,  111. 

THERE  are  few  people,  comparatively  speaking,  outside  of  the 
teacher's  profession,  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  work- 
ings of  our  schools;  indeed,  there  are  few  of  the  mass  of  those 
whom  the  country  schools  are  intended  especially  to  benefit,  who 
would,  if  called  to  witness,  be  competent  to  judge  of  their  effi- 
ciency or  inefficiency,  so  little  attention  (be  it  said  to  their  dis- 
credit) have  they  given  to  the  subject,  particularly  during  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

Go  to  that  man  yonder  who  sends  five  or  six  children  to  school 
and  ask  him  as  to  the  condition  of  the  school,  and  hear  him  an- 
swer something  like  this,  "Oh,  I  guess  they're  gittin'  along  very 
well  down  there;  I  don't  hear  no  complaint  from  my  young- 
sters," or,  "You  will  have  to  ask  the  teacher  about  that ;  he  can 
tell  you,"  or,  "I  don't  know  nothing  about  it;  I  never  go  to 
the  school,  but  I  help  pay  a  teacher  to  run  it." 

This  is  a  single  example  ?  Yes,  but  it  fairly  and  truly  illus- 
trates how  little  the  patrons  of  the  schools,  generally,  know 
about  them.  The  fact  is,  the  people  have  tacitly  put  the  schools 
in  the  care  of  the  school  officers  and  teachers,  and,  paying  the 
expenses,  trust  them  implicitly  as  to  results.  Is  this  true?  Cer- 
tainly. Who,  then,  are  accountable?  The  answer  is  sponta- 
neous. When  I  hear  a  teacher  complaining  that  the  people  are 
sq  much  to  blame  for  the  too  evident  want  of  interest  manifested 
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in  the  school,  or  for  the  backwardness  of  the  scholars,  or  the 
chaotic  and  altogether  mingled  state  of  the  organization  of  the 
school,  I  seriously  question  that  teacher's  right  to  hold  a  certifi- 
cate, hence,  his  right  to  the  people's  money,  for  which,  from 
his  words,  I  infer  he  is  unable  to  render  an  equivalent.  Should 
the  farmer  or  the  farmer's  wife  be  able  to  organize  the  school 
and  bring  order  and  discipline  out  of  chaos  and  confusion  when 
the  teacher,  the  organizer,  himself  fails?  It  is  the  teacher's  bus- 
iness not  only  to  organize  and  teach  the  school,  but  to  teach  the 
patrons  to  examine  and  accept  better  methods  of  teaching,  even 
though  they  be  new  methods.  The  little  children  are  not  the 
only  ones  to  be  taught,  and  they  are  not  always  (though  they 
are  sometimes)  the  most  ready  to  learn.  Go  to  that  father  and 
mother  who  have  sons  and  daughters  attending  your  school,  and 
see  how  attentively  they  will  listen  to  your  modest  suggestions 
that  by  this  or  that  method,  by  taking  this  or  that  study  first, 
their  children  will  be  enabled  to  make  really  the  more  rapid  pro- 
gress. True  earnestness  of  purpose  coupled  with  manly  or  wo- 
manly firmness  are  the  materials  which  must  be  inherent  in  the 
truly  successful  teacher. 


A  BOY'S  TRIP  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
Written  by  a  pupil  in  the  Wicker  Park  School,  Chicago. 

I LEFT  Chicago  April  26,  1872,  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  steamship 
Abyssinia  for  England  ;  made  a  very  nice  voyage  of  eleven  days.  We 
passed  Queenstown,  Ireland,  where  we  stopped  about  half  an  hour.  We  ar- 
rived at  Liverpool,  took  the  cars  for  London,  which  we  reached  the  same 
afternoon.  I  must  tell  you  about  the  cars ;  they  are  not  like  ours.  The  car 
is  divided  into  apartments  which  contain  two  seats  ;  each  of  these  apartments 
has  two  doors,  one  on  each  side.  There  are  three  classes  of  cars,  they  are  the 
first,  second,  and  third  class.  The  first  class  have  very  nice  cushions  on,  the 
seats  and  backs.  The  second  class  have  leather  cushions.  The  third  class,  in 
which  workmen  and  emigrants  ride,  have  only  a  bench.  Each  door  is  locked 
by  a  man  whom  they  call  the  gaurd ;  at  every  station  he  comes  around  and 
looks  in  to  see  if  any  one  wishes  to  get  out. 

We  had  had  very  nice  weather  so  far.  Every  farm  we  passed  was  green  with 
vegetables  for  the  market.  In  London  it  rained  all  the  time  we  were  there  ; 
though  we  went  to  the  Castle  and  were  going  to  the  Museum,  but  it  happened 
it  was  not  open.  We  went  on  the  underground  railway  ;  it  was  very  dark 
except  at  places  where  it  was  open  to  let  out  the  .  smoke.  We  bought  our 
ticket  here  for  Cape  Town  "South  Africa."  We  went  to  Southampton  where 
we  took  the  steamship  Europe,  for  Cape  Town.  When  we  passed  through 
the  Hay  of  Biscay  it  was  nearly  as  calm  as  a  mill-pond,  though  very  rough  at 
most  times.  The  steamship  we  took  was  an  old  one,  and  during  the  voyage 
we  had  to  stop  twenty-four  times  on  account  of  our  engines.  Once  we  had  to 
stop  a  whole  night. 

It  took  us  thirty-seven  days  to  make  the  voyage.  We  stopped  at  Madeira  two 
days  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  coal.  We  went  on  shore  and  then  horse-back  riding 
to  see  a  cathedral  which  is  built  on  the  mountain  side.  The  path  is  very  steep, 
so  steep  that  we  had  to  hold  fast  to  the  horse^s  mane,  the  guide  hanging  on  the 
horse's  tail.  We  could  not  ride  the  horses  down  but  came  down  in  a  sled  ; 
the  path  is  laid  with  cobble  stones  which  were  worn  smooth  ;  the  sled  ran 
down  by  itself,  with  a  guide  to  hold  it  back  and  steer  it. 

Madeira  is  a  beautiful  island  with  all  kinds  of  tropical  plants  and  fruits, 
line  houses,  and  nice  grounds,  but  it  is  full  of  beggars  who  live  in  cellars  and 
other  unhealthy  places.  There  is  not  a  wheeled  conveyance  on  the  island, 
because  one  of  .the  saints  was  crushed  with  a  wheel.  They  have  sleds  with 
tops  on  like  a  cab;  if  any  of  the  ladies  wish  to  go  out,  their  servants  carry 
them  in  hammocks  which  are  attached  to  a  pole  each  end  of  which  is  carried 
on  the  shoulder  of  a  servant.  We  left  Madeira  and  continued  our  voyage ; 
passed  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  and  saw  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  in  the  distance ; 
we  also  saw  a  whale  spout  water,  and  a  shoal  of  porpoise  alongside  of  our 
ship.  In  the  night  the  water  seemed  on  fire.  We  lowered  a  pail  and  brought 
some  of  this  fiery-looking  liquid  up ;  it  looked  like  rolls  of  white  jelly  about 
two  inches  long,  with  two  little  holes,  one  in  each  end. 

Wc  arrived  at  St.  Helena  and  staid  there  a  day.    We  went  to  visit  Napo- 


leon's grave  and  house ;  his  house  stands  on  a  high  hill,  his  grave  is  in  the 
valley.  We  saw  the  trees  which  he  planted  with  his  own  hands.  At  his 
house  we  saw  the  place  where  his  bed  stood  when  he  died.  We  also  saw  the 
house  which  was  in  erection  at  the  time  of  his  death.  It  was  built  of  stone. 
As  we  descended  we  took  the  shortest  way  to  the  grave  down  the  hill-side, 
which  was  covered  with  geraniums  of  all  the  different  kinds  and  colors.  After 
ten  days  of  sailing  we  entered  Cape  Town  Harbor.  Cape  Town  is  quite  a 
city,  situated  at  the  edge  and  between  the  Table  Mountain  and  the  Table  Bay. 
Table  Bay  is  a  beautiful  horse-shoe-like  harbor.  Cape  Town  is  a  shipping 
port  for  wool,  hides,  ivory,  and  some  wine,  coffee,  and  rice,  also  large  quan- 
tities of  ostrich  leathers.  Cape  Town  has  a  very  fin--  museum,  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world  for  its  size;  also  large  botanical  gardens  containing  rare  tropical 
fruits  and  flowers  of  a  great  variety.  The  inhabitants  of  Cape  Town  are  of 
nearly  all  nationalities  ;  the  majority  are  English,  Scotch,  and  Hollanders  ; 
with  a  few  Americans.  The  servants  are  Caffirs,  Hottentots,  and  Bramahs 
The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  stone  and  brick  ;  there  are  some  fine  residences 
with  beautiful  grounds. 

After  two  days'  rest  here,  we  started  for  the  Diamond  Fields,  a  distance  of 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  by  land,  with  only  sixty  by  railway,  to 
Wellington,  which  is  a  middling  sized  town,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Drach- 
enberg  mountains,  in  a^beautiful  valley  two  miles  wide.  Between  this  place  and 
Cape  Town  we  passed  many  fine  vineyards.  Here  we  take  the  transport  wag- 
on for  the  fields;  we  cross  the  Drachenberg  mountains,  which  are  very  high, 
from  which  we  have  a  very  fine  view  of  the  fruit  orchards  in  full  bloom  in 
the  valley  below,  while  we  are  surrounded  by  snow-storms.  The  next  place  we 
come  to  is  Darlington  ;  here  we  crossed  the  river  and  went  on  toward  Woster, 
a  town  of  about  two  thousand  inhabitants.  The  land  is  a  high  rolling  plain 
noted  for  grazing  and  an  abundance  of  sheep  and  goats.  Wool  and  fruits  are 
the  main  products.  Then  we  pass  Constable  and  on  toward  Buffort,  which 
is  half  way  to  the  Fields.  This  place  is  a  great  trading  port  for  ivory,  robes, 
hides,  and  ostrich  feathers.  Next  we  come  to  Victoria,  which  is  in  a  valley  sur- 
rounded by  mountains.  Next  we  come  to  Hope  Town  which  is  on  the  Orange 
river,  a  beautiful  town  o"f  white  houses,  and  along  the  streets  are  many  orange 
trees  for  shade  trees.  Orange  river  is  crossed  by  ferry.  Next  was  Jacobsdall, 
a  small  town.  These  are  the  main  towns,  though  we  passed  many  others. 
There  are  also  stopping  places  at  farm  houses.  We  arrived  at  the  Diamond 
Fields,  where  we  found  about  forty  thousand  miners  from  all  countries.  This 
is  a  regular  mining  town,  the  houses  are  galvanized  iron  or  canvas.  Here  the 
mines  are  called  dry  diggings;  the  soil  is  dug  up,  sifted,  and  sorted  to  find  the 
diamonds.  But  at  the  Vaal  river  the  ground  or  gravel  is  washed  before  it  is 
sorted.  The  river  diggings  are  about  twelve  miles  from  Du  Toits  Pan.  Some 
diamonds  when  found  are  clear  like  rock  crystal,  and  others  upon  the  surface 
have  the  appearance  of  ground  glass,  and  are  found  from  the  top  to  the  depth 
of  two  hundred  feet.  Diamond  digging  is  very  exciting  because  every  minute 
you  expect  a  diamond  to  roll  out. 


SCHOOL  RECESSES. 

TN  THE  Aurora  schools  a  recess  of  five  minutes  is  held  after  each  recitation. 
J_  All  pupils  are  required  to  leave  their  seats  at  this  rest ;  the  doors  and  win- 
dows are  thrown  open.  The  scholar  can  get  any  slate,  pencil,  or  book  wanted 
he  can  go  to  the  teacher  to  ask  a  question.  He  can  at  this  time  whisper  to  his 
neighbor.  The  moving  about  the  room  is  done  quietly.  If  too  much  noise  is 
made,  you  hear  a  sharp  "  tap "  of  the  slate  pencil  upon  the  teacher's  desk, 
which  means  silence  and  attention;  a  second  tap  means  seats  and  position. 
Teacher  says  "Work,"  and  the  school  is  again  at  work.  General  exercises 
are  often  engaged  in  at  the  close  of  this  recess. 

But  you  ask  how  about  the  out-door  recess  ?  They  have  none ;  should  a 
pupil  find  xk  necessary  to  go  out,  permission  may  be  given  him  at  one  of  these 
five  minute  rests.  The  stronger  and  better  teacher  will  have  the  fewer  number 
of  cases  of  going  out.  There  are  good  reasons  why  this  plan  of  recesses  is  to 
be  commended.  It  affords  less  opportunity  for  the  good  to  mingle  with  the 
vicious.  Less  time  is  wasted  in  coming  to  order  again.  Less  noise  is  made 
passing  out  and  in,  no  bell  must  be  rung,  and  the  usual  stampede  is  avoided; 
also  the  excitement  of  play  and  quarrels,  and  more  things  which  might  be  men- 
tioned;— all  of  these  when  considered  make  the  new  practice  now  so  success- 
ful in  the  Aurora  public  schools,  seem  well  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

Let  us  hear  from  others  upon  this  subject.  A.  H.  P. 


— Next  week  or  week  after,  we  hope  to  present  a  full  index  to  vols.  I.  and 
II.  of  the  Weekly. 
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Notes. 


GENERAL. — The  London  Builder  says  that  it  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  pop- 
ular science  alone  will  not  pay  a  dividend.  "The  Panopticon,  where  all 
sorts  of  manufactures  were  displayed  in  course  of  making,  becomes  the  Alham- 
bra,  the  educational  courts  of  the  Crystal  Palace  are  insufficient  without  farces 
and  fireworks  ;  and  an  aquarium,  whether  at  Brighton  or  elsewhere,  to  succeed 
financially,  must  provide  music  with  the  mollusks,  and  songs  with  the  sea 
ions."   The  President  chose  ex-Governor  McCormick  for  Commissioner- 
General  to  the  Paris  Exhibition.  Russia  is  looking  toward  Constantinople. 

 The  Chicago  Evening  Journal  says  that  it  has  recently  recetved^reports 

from  county  superintendents  in  Illinois  and  other  states,  one  of  which  was 
signed  with  "/lis  mark"  set  like  cross-bones  between  the  superintendent's 
Christian  name  and  surname,  which  looked  as  if  they  had  been  scrawled  by 
some  illiterate  urchin.  Is  there  not  need  of  an  educational  reform  which  shall 
place  better  educated  men  in  educational  offices  ?  County  Superintendents  are 

elected  by  the  people ;  who  needs  the  education  first  ?  It  is  not  unlikely  that 

the  Indian  Territory  will  have  a  representative  in  Congress.  Think  of  it — an 
Indian  addressing  the  House  in  Choctaw  !  Come  home,  Sitting  Bull,  there  is 
hope  for  you  yet. — —The  British  are  blustering  around  considerably,  for  fear 
that  their  interests  in  the  East  will  be  imperiled  by  Russia's  farther  advance, 
and  a  meeting  of  Parliament  has  been  summoned  three  weeks  earlier  than  usual, 

ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  counsel  for  the  government.  It  has 

been  stated  generally  in  the  papers  of  the  North  that  religious  exercises  have 
been  prohibited  in  the  public  schools  of  New  Haven.  This  is  not  exactly  cor- 
rect. The  Board  simply  made  it  optional  with  the  teachers  to  open  the  schools 
with  devotional  exercises  or  dispense  with  them  entirely,  and  probably  there 
will  be  no  change  in  the  present  practice.  But  the  action  of  the  Board  seems 
to  have  been  unexpected,  and  unprovoked  by  any  agitation  or  previous  discus- 
sion of  the  subject.  The  action  seems  all  the  more  strange  as  it  is  at  the  seat  of 
New  England  Puritanism,  one  of  the  professors  of  Yale  being  a  member  of  the 
School  Board,  and  voting  for  the  measure,  and  no  other  New  England  town  hav- 
ing taken  a  similar  step.  A  novel  educational  scheme  has  been  projected  and 

announced  by  Dr.  Eben  Tourjee,  Director  of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  and  the  New  England  Normal  Institute,  also  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Music  of  Boston  University,  and  organizer  of  the  great  Jubilee  choruses  of 
1869  and  1872.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  grand  musical  and  educational  tour 
of  Europe  to  come  off  next  summer,  while  the  great  Paris  Exposition  will  be 
in  progress.  The  design  of  the  excursion  is  to  bring  together  a  congenial  com- 
pany of  persons,  who  are  chiefly,  or  largely,  engaged  in  educational  work, 
musical  or  otherwise,  for  a  visit  to  some  of  the  great  art  and  educational  cen- 
ters, and  to  some  of  the  most  picturesque  and  beautiful  regions  of  the  Old 
World.  The  party  will  leave  New  York  on  Saturday,  June  29,  1878,  and  will 
return  to  New  York  by  Sept.  I.  The  price  of  tickets  for  the  trip  is  #400  (in 
gold).  This  sum  covers  first  class  ocean  passage  both  ways,  all  travel  by 
railways,  steamers,  and  carriages  (all  first  class),  first  class  hotel  accommoda- 
tions, omnibuses  to  and  from  railway  stations,  ordinary  fees  for  sight-seeing 
while  the  party  is  with  its  conductors  and  pursuing  the  programme  drawn  up 
from  day  to  day— in  fact,  all  the  necessary  expenses  for  the  round  trip  from 

New  York  to  New  York,  excepting  carriage  drives  in  cities.  Stanley,  the 

African  explorer,  has  reached  Arden,  in  Arabia,  and  in  his  interview  with  the 
Sultan  Syed  Barghast,  obtains  his  promise  to  suppress  the  slave  trade  now 

carried  on  by  his  subjects  in  Central  Africa.  In  his  litte  volume  "  Lessons 

in  Electricity,"  Professor  Tyndall  earnestly  urged  the  making  of  cheap  elec- 
trical apparatus  for  the  use  of  students,  because  without  practical  experimenting 
it  is  difficult  to  pursue  the  study  of  electrical  phenomena  profitably,  while  the 
ordinary  apparatus  of  the  lecture  room  is  so  costly  that  only  large  institutions 
can  afford  to  purchase  it.  In  accordance  with  this  suggestion,  Curt  W.  Meyer, 
of  No.  14  Bible  House,  New  York,  has  devised  a  set  of  apparatus,  including 
everything  needed  for  the  making  of  all  the  experiments  described  in  Professor 
TyndallV  work,  which  he  offers  to  students  and  schools,  singly  or  in  a  com- 
plete set,  at  an  extremely  low  price.  The  complete  set,  with  all  the  materials 
needed  for  experiments,  is  sold  for  fifty-five  dollars,  while  those  instruments 
which  are  needed  for  the  principal  experiments  may  be  bought  separately  for 
much  less.  At  the  prices  fixed,  there  is  no  profit,  or  almost  none,  to  the  manu- 
facturer, but  the  schools  and  private  classes  which  need  the  apparatus  will  get 
the  benefit  of  the  enterprise.  We  commend  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
teachers  and  students  in  the  belief  that  Mr.  Meyer's  undertaking  will  forward 
the  cause  of  elementary  scientific  study. 

Lterary.    Scribner  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  will  send,  for  $5,  all  the  numbers  of 


Scribner's  Monthly from  August,  1877,  to  January,  1879,  inclusive,  and  also  the 
splendid  Christmas  Holiday  Number  of  St.  Nicholas  for  December,  1877,  con- 
taining one  hundred  pages — the  finest  number  of  a  children's  magazine  ever 
issued  in  this  or  any  other  country,  the  whole  containing  more  than  2000 

octavo  pages  of  the  best  and  latest  illustrated  literature.  A  line  from  Miss 

E.  P.  Peabody,  who  has  so  valiantly  advocated  the  kindergarten  in  America, 
informs  us  that  she  has  decided  not  to  continue  the  publication  of  the  Kinder- 
garten Messenger  during  1878,  but  will  occasionally  write  for  Mr.  Hailman's 
New  Education,  the  prospectus  of  which  appears  in  our  advertising  columns. 
Volumes  of  the  Messenger  for  1877  may  be  had  of  Miss  Peabody,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  for  $1.00  each.  It  contains,  among  other  valuable  things,  papers  on  the 

organization  of  the  English  and  American  Frobel  Unions.  E.  Eteiger,  22 

Frankfort  street,  New  York,  will  send,  on  receipt  of  a  three-cent  stamp,  his 
set  of  Kindergarten  Tracts,  the  fifth  of  which  tells  the  philosophy  of  motion 
plays,  the  ninth  the  use  and  connection  of  every  "gift"  and  "occupation,"  the 

fourteenth  the  relation  of  the  kindergarten  to  the  school.  Messrs.  J.  B- 

Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  whose  popular  series  of  Ancient  Classics  for 
English  Readers  is  still  in  the  lively  remembrance  of  every  collector  of  good 
books,  have  commenced  the  publication  of  a  corresponding  series,  but  deal- 
ing with  much  more  modern  authors,  under  the  title  of  Foreign  C'assics  for 
English  Readers.  Two  handsome  little  volumes,  upon  Dante  and  Voltaire 
respectively,  have  already  been  published  ;  and  Gcethe,  Petrarch,  Cervantes, 
Pascal,  Montaigne,  and  others,  are  promised  soon.  These  sketches  of  the  lives 
and  works  of  renowned  writers  are  just  the  thing  for  the  busy  man  in  any 
vocation,  who  would  add  the  invaluable  knowledge  of  these  things  to  his  cul- 
ture. The  enterpising  young  German  publisher,  E.  Steiger,  of  22-4  Frank- 
fort street,  New  York,  is  adding  in  parts,  another  Kindergarten  Guide  to  the 
rather  scant  stock  of  American  literature  on  this  subject.  Judging  from  the  three 
parts  now  issued,  it  will  take  rank  as  one  of  the  best  —and  in  some  respects 
altogether  the  best — before  the  public.  The  authorship  is  shared  by  two 
gifted  German  Kindergarteners,  Mr.  John  Kraus  and  Madame  Maria  Kraus- 
Bcelte,  and  is  the  outgrowth  of  twenty  years'  practical  experience  of  Frce- 
bel's  methods  in  the  Fatherland,  in  England,  and  in  this  country.  It  will 
be  completed  in  five  more  numbers.  All  the  nu  nbers  may  be  ordered  sepa- 
rately or  together,  when  completed.  A  Book  for  the  Beginner  in  Agio. 

Saxon  is  a  recent  and  very  elegant  issue  of  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  and 
is  tfi^e  work  of  John  Earle,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  great  Uni- 
versity there.  It  comprises  within  the  remaikably  brief  compass  of  ninety- 
five  16  mo  pages,  a  grammar  of  language  and  some  selections  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  gospels.  Speaking  from  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  the  subject- 
matter,  we  should  judge  the  book  to  be  an  excellent  one  for  its  purposes.  Mac- 

millan  and  Company,  New  York  and  London.  The  same  publishers,  in  a 

book  of  almost  the  exactly  the  same  size,  and,  like  the  other,  elegantly  bound  in 
flexible  muslin,  issue  An  Elementary  English  Grammar  and  Exercise  Book, 
by  the  Rev.  O.  W.  Hancock,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Master  of  Snerbourne  School, 
England.  Notwithstanding  his  narrow  limits,  the  author  has  made  a  very 
good  presentation  of  the  ordinary  facts  of  grammar,  and  withal  finds  room  for 
much  novel  information,  in  foot-nstei  and  the  body  of  the  text.  Over  twenty 
pages  are  judiciously  filled  with  exercises  and  model-examination  papers. — 
Prof.  Joseph  A.  Turner's  Hand-Book  of  Punctuation,  published  by  Lippin- 
cott &  Company,  seems  to  us  by  far  the  best  manual  of  the  kind,  for  ordinary 
uses,  that  has  yet  appeared.  It  is  a  little  book— not  one  tenth  the  size  of 
Wilson's  magnum  opus,  but  includes  nearly  everything  which  even  the  proof- 
reader needs  to  know  for  the  punctuation  and  capitalizing  of  the  matter  in 

hand.    A  new  and  revised  edition  has  recently  been  issued.  A  few  months 

ago  some  person  of  taste  and  culture,  whose  name  does  not  appear  as  editor 
or  publisher,  started  at  Sprinfield,  in  this  state,  a  monthly  magazine,  called 
The  Atheneum,  "devoted  to  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful,  in  elocution- 
ary literature."  We  have  examined  with  much  interest  a  half-dozen  of  the 
numbers,  and  have  been  pleasantly  surprised  at  the  superior  excellence  of  both 
original  and  selected  matter  in  its  pages — almost  exclusively  poetry,  and  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  social  and  public  reading  and  recitation.  #1.50  per  an- 
num ;  The  Atheneum,  Springfield,  111.  Dwighfs  Journal  of  Music,  now 

a  veteran  in  years,  holds  its  own  superbly  as  the  foremost  publication  in  its 
specialty.  Fortnightly,  $2.00  per  annum;  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  451  Washington 
street,  Boston. 


The  second  nnmber  of  The  Practical  Teacher,  devoted  to  the  practical 
work  of  the  school-room,  shows  marked  ability,  and  thorough  adaptedness  to 
the  needs  of  the  school-room.  To  the  live  teacher  ever  on  the  lookout  for 
suggestions  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work,  this  monthly  will  prove  of  special 
value. — Exchange. 
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THE  BALL  FALLING  FROM  THE  TOP  TO  THE  BOTTOM  OF  A 

TOWER. 

To  The  Editor  of  the  Weekly  : 

LET  a  represent  the  height  of  a  tower,  L  its  latitude,  and  r  the  [radius  of 
the  earth.  It  it  easily  shown  that  the  length  of  the  path  described  by  the 
bottom  of  the  tower  each  sidereal  day  on  account  of  the  earth's  rotation  upon 
its  axis  is  properly  represented  by  its  27rr  cos  L ;  and  it  is  as  true  that  the 
path  described  by  the  top  of  the  tower  in  the  same  is  represented  by  2  n 
(r  4-  a)  cos  L.  The  latter  of  these  expressions  is  greater  than  the  former 
by  2na  cos  L.  Letting  b  represent  the  number  of  solar  seconds  in  a  side- 
real day,  it  is  clear  that  the  lengths  of  the  paths  described  by  these  two  points 

in  one  second  is  2  ff  a  °OS  L  .  We  conclude  that,  if  a  ball  at  the  top  of  the 
b 

tower,  having  the  motion  of  the  top,  were  instantly  transferred  to  the  bottom 

without  interference  with  its  eastward  motion,  it  would  start  out  eastward  .vith 

,  .  .  2  tc  a  cos  L 
a  velocity  of  7  


a  second  relative  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  If  it 


should  be  similarly  transferred  to  a  horizontal  plane  equally  distant  from  the 
top  and  the  bottom  of  the  tower,  the  velocity  with  which  it  would  depart  from 
the  vertical  would  be  one  half  the  above  expression.  The  latter  supposition 
is  equivalent  to  considering  a,  the  height  of  the  tower,  half  as  great  as  before. 
It  must  be  evident  now  that  the  above  expression  represents  the  rate  of  depart- 
ure of  the  descending  ball  from  the  vertical  when  it  is  any  distance,  a,  from 
the  starting  point. 

Now,  letting  v  represent  the  constantly  changfng  rate  of  the  departure  of  the 
ball  from  the  vertical  at  any  point  in  the  descent  a  distance  of  a  from  the  start- 
ing point,  letting  t  represent  the  time  in  seconds,  .r  the  absolute  departure  of 
the  ball  from  the  vertical,  and  we  have 
2  n  a  cos  L 


v  = 


,and 


a  =  y£  g  t2,  whence 

■Kg  cos  L  t  2  ,  . 
r  =  _J_.   (1) 

From  a  simple  principle  established  in  Differential  Calculus,  we  now  have 

ds    ire-  cos  L  t2 

 — — : 2  ,  or 

dt  b 
,  _  Kg  cos  L  /  2  dt. 


Integrating,  we  have 


_  K  g  cos  L  /  2 


,(2) 


We  have  in  (2)  the  needful  formula  in  solving  the  "vexed  question."  We 
see  from  (1)  that,  other  things  being  equal,  v  varies  as  t  2,  and  from  (2)  that 
j  varies  as  /3. 

Supposing  a  to  be  235  ft.,  and  g  to  be  32.18  ft.,  we  find 
t  =  „  r  =3.8217— seconds. 


If  L  is  zero,  b  being  86.164  seconds,  formula  (2)  gives  us  j  =  .  02183  ft- 
=  .26196  in.    If  L  is  400,  we  have 

s  =.0167231  ft.  =.2006772  in. 
We  might  rest  here,  but  let  us  examine  the  question  still  further.    We  find 
from  formnla  (1)  that 

at  the  end  of  the  first  second  v  =.  0008988  feet, 
"  "  "  "  "  second  "  v  =  .  0035952  " 
"  "  «  "  "  third  "  v  =.  0080892  ", 
"  "  "  "  3.8217  —  "  v  —.  0131273  ". 
From  formula  (2)  we  find  that 

in  one  second  s  =.  00002996  feet, 

"  two  "  s  =.  0023968  ", 

"  three  "  s  =.  0080892  ", 

"  3.8217 —  "  j  =.  0167231  ", 

From  the  above  we  find  that 

in  the  first         second  s  =.  0002996  feet, 

"   "  second  "  s  =.  0020972  ", 

"    "  third  "  s  =.  0056924  ", 

"  "  fraction  of  the  fourth  "       .r  =.  0086339  "• 
Adding  these  results  we  find,  without  being  at  all  surprised,  that,  as  above, 
s  =  — .0167231  feet. 

The  path  of  the  descending  ball  relative  to  the  center  of  the  earth  is  elliptical, 
because  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  attracting  body  is  at  this  relatively  fixed 
central  point,  and  because  the'intensity  of  this  attractive  force  varies  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  center  of  gravity.  The  center  of  the  earth  is 
the  remote  focus  of  the  elliptical  orbit,  the  starting  point  of  the  ball  is  the  apogee, 
the  perigee  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  plane  of  the  equator.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  descending  ball  will  strike  the  earth  at  a  point  of  a  very  little  nearer 
the  equator  than  is  the  foot  of  the  vertical.  In  the  above  discussion,  g  is 
considered  constant,  which,  for  short  distances  so  far  away  from  the  center  of 
gravity,  is  sensibly  correct.  At  any  rate  it  does  not  seem  necessary  in  this  con- 
nection to  enter  upon  the  interesting  exercise  of  computing  the  elements  of 
the  orbit  of  an  imaginary  moon. 

See  pages  123,  171,  235,  265,  and  297,  Vol.  II.,  of  the  Weekly.  I  do  not 
court  further  discussion  of  this  question,  but  I  would  have  at  least  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth  legitimately  established.  The  question  under  consideration 
is  one  of  interest,  and  one  a  disscussion  of  which  I  have  never  seen,  except 
as  it  appears  upon  the  pages  to  which  reference  has  above  been  made.  I  sub- 
mit the  foregoing  to  the  interested  readers  of  the  Weekly,  requesting  that 


objections  be  stated  by  any  objectors,  and  that  improvements  be  made  by 
any  improvers. 

The  lateness  of  the  writing  of  this  note  is  accounted  for  by  my  not  having 
received  No.  44  till  some  weeks  after  the  date  it  bears. 

L.  F.  M.  Easterday. 

Carthage,  III.,  Dec.  15,  1877. 


CHICAGO  NOTES. 


Cook  County  Teachers'  Association,  2  p.  m.  Saturday,  Dec.  8,  1877. 

MEETING  called  to  order  by  Prest.  M.  L.  Seymour.  Journal  read  by 
Secretary  J.  B.  McGinty. 
Discussion  : — "What  can  be  done  to  make  our  pupils  talk  better  English  ?" 
Opened  by  Prof.  Geo.  W.  Wilcox  of  River  Forest.  He  was  not  prepared  to  say 
that  the  English  language  should  be  abolished.  We  should  have,  I.  Teach- 
ers who  not  only  know  but  use  good  English.  2.  Text-books  that  use  good 
English.  Teachers  are  apt  to  be  careless  in  their  use  of  language.  But  few 
teachers  make  no  mistakes.  Superintendents  are  not  par  excellence  in  the  use 
of  good  English. 

Twenty  mistakes  were  discovered  on  one  page  in  a  reading  book.  This  read- 
er may  have  the  largest  circulation  of  any  in  the  country.  Countenance  only 
those  school  books  which  are  compiled  in  the  King's  pure  English. 

He  would  make  this  point  emphatic.  Accept  no  answer  from  your  pupil 
that  is  not  in  full  thought  and  in  full  rounded  English  sentences.  Classes 
may  be  requested  to  note  all  ungrammatical  sentences  they  hear.  They  will 
find  plenty  of  material.  The  old  grand-mothers  criticised  the  teacher's  course 
— saying,  they  "knowed"  grammar  before  he  was  born,  and  now  to  be  brought 
up  in  this  "ere"  style  was  a  "purty"  affair. 

Prof.  O.  E.  Haven  of  Evanston  was  next  introduced,  who  spoke  briefly  up- 
on the  same  important  subject.  Persons  who  know  but  little  can  not  expect 
to  have  much  depth  and  variety  of  thought  and  speech.  Learn  first  by  exam- 
ple. It  is  found  that  those  who  speak  and  write  the  most  correctly  are  those 
who  hear  the  best  speakers  and  read  the  best  writers.  Children  are  great  imi- 
tators. Good  English  is  not  learned  from  the  dictionary  and  spelling-book. 
To  those  just  learning  to  compose,  read  a  simple  story  and  have  the  pupils 
write  what  they  can  remember  of  it.  A  poor  teacher  does  all  of  the  talking, 
a  good  teacher  makes  or  leads  his  pupils  to  do  the  talking.  For  advanced 
pupils,  they  may  construe  good  Latin  or  Greek  into  good  English.  This 
course  will  improve  them  in  the  art  of  speech.  Memorizing  passages  from 
good  approved  authors  is  an  excellent  practice,  but  extensively  neglected.  A 
person  should  read  good  literature.  Prof.  Haven  closed  by  saying  that  the  one 
thing  needful  is  practice,  practice,  PRACTICE. 

Jonathan  Piper  followed  in  some  extemporary  remarks  which  were  well  re- 
ceived. He  commended  Scott's  "Lady  of  the  Lake;"  it  should  be  memor- 
ized ;  spoke  of  Wendell  Phillip's  using  the  best  language.  He  spoke  of 
proper  pronunciation  and  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  same.  We  do  not  pro- 
nounce words  as  they  do  in  England.  Out  of  5,000  teachers,  not  ten  per  cent 
could  tell  how  to  pronounce  words  with  a  dictionary  open  before  them. 

Thickening  the  vocabulary,  i  e.,  more  meanings  to  the  common  words.  En- 
larged meanings  should  be  made  the  custom  of  to-day. 

A  short  recess  was  taken,  after  which  Prest.  Seymour  recommended  that 
the  teachers  subscribe  for  The  Educational  Weekly. 

Prof.  Lewis  reported  question  for  next  meeting  as  follows  :  "What  relative 
amount  of  time  ought  to  be  given  to  the  various  branches  taught  in  the  prima- 
ry department?" 

J.  M.  G.  Carter  of  Cornell  School  was  appointed  as  Chief  Disputant. 

The  finance  question  occupied  much  time.  The  names  of  actual  members 
were  then  read  by  the  Secretary  as  follows  : 

Names  of  members. — Leslie  Lewis,  Warren  Wilkie,  G.  D.  Plant,  M.  L 
Seymour,  J.  B.  Farnsworth,  C.  C.  Cutting,  A.  Lennom,  W.  H.  Downey,  J 
Nadan,  C.  I.  Parker,  G.  W.  Wilcox,  O.  E.  Haven,  R.  B.  D.  Sumner,  G.  J 
B.  Floyd,  O.  W.  Herrick,  Miss  Ida  Stanley,  Miss  Emma  Thresher,  Mr 
Wuest,  B.  L.  Dodge,  Clarie  C.  Lewis,  Agnes  Hawly,  Mary  L.  Bass,  Emma  C 
Barrett,  Cornelia  Branch,  O.  S.  Cook,  Alfred  Kirk,  L.  O.  Wilson,  Mrs.  H.  B 
Howell,  William  King,  J.  B.  McGinty,  Miss  Etta  Parker,  Mr.  N.  A  Barrett, 
—32.  * 

Prof.  C.  I.  Parker  said  that  the  stated  time  of  meetings  of  the  association 
was  the  second  Saturday  in  each  month,  and  that  any  member  knowing  this 
could  not  excuse  himself  from  attendance  because  he  had  failed  to  get  a 
programme. 

Supt.  Lane  sent  his  regrets,  not  being  able  to  attend. 

Ex-Supt.  Plant  was  present  and  made  some  fitting  remarks.  He  urged  more 
united  effort  to  secure  better  attendance.  Gave  some  history  of  the  association. 
Thanked  the  teachers  of  Cook  County  (about  400  in  all),  for  their  kindness, 
and  spoke  in  high  terms  of  Supt.  Lane.  He  paid  a  high  compliment  to  Prest. 
W.  F.  Phelps,  Editor-in-chief  of  the  Weekly.  Said  that  Prest.  Phelps  had 
not  to  make  his  mark  in  the  future,  he  had  already  won  the  highest  laurels 
of  any  educator  in  the  Northwest. 

He  spoke  of  the  great  force  of  Cook  County  in  the  educational  work, — a 
small  state  in  itself.  The  great  good  secured  to  teachers  by  attendance  at 
these  associations. 

Vice  President  Parker  took  the  chair  and  Prest.  Seymour  addressed  the 
meeting,  saying  that  he  very  much  regretted  parting  with  the  teachers  of  Cook 
county,  and  presented  his  resignation,  which  was  acted  upon  and  reluctantly 
accepted. 

Vice  Prest.  Parker  was  then  elected  president,  and  the  association  adjourned 
to  meet  the  second  Saturday  in  January  at  Bryant  and  Stratton's  Lecture 
Room,  101  State  St.  Chicago.  P. 
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Kentucky. 


THE  Courier-  Journal,  commenting  on  the  figures  and  statements 
of  the  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  pertinently  says, — "It  is  a  deplor- 
able fact  that  property  has  decreased  in  value,  but  however  that  may  be,  the 
citizens  of  Kentucky  should  not  permit  the  school  revenues  to  depreciate. 
Whatever  sacrifices  they  make  to  secure  ample  facilities  for  public  education 
will  surely  be  returned  to  them  in  the  decrease  of  taxes  to  pay  for  the  results 
of  crime  in  the  state.  Certainly,  adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
education  of  our  colored  population,  the  census  of  whose  children  of  pupil  age 
foots  up  59,839,  and  the  per  caput  of  fifty-two  cents  is  a  beggarly  and  entirely 
insufficient  sum  for  the  necessities  in  this  quarter.  If  we  want  thrift  and  indus- 
try among  our  colored  population,  these  children  must  be  educated  as  well  as 
the  whites.  It  will  indeed  be  to  our  undoing  if  the  530,000  children  of  the 
state  are  not  all  amply  provided  with  good  school-houses  and  good  teachers. 
Illiteracy  permitted  is  a  weapon  destructive  of  the  state's  welfare  which  the 
state  herself  is  forging.  Let  us  away  with  it.  The  Superintendent  devotes 
several  pages  to  the  subject  of  absenteeism,  and  he  shows  very  conclusively 
that  its  general  prevalence  must  be  due  to  the  posiiive  indifference  of  parents 
or  guardians.  We  regard  this  as  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  situation.  If 
parents  care  not  for  the  education  of  their  children,  the  prospect  is  gloomy 
enough  unless  the  state  compels  them  to  send  the  children  to  school.  Where 
there  exists  such  a  woful  apathy,  there  is  certainly  ground  for  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  compulsory  education.  The  state  must  protect  herself  from 
illiteracy  if  individuals  are  persistently  indifferent  to  its  blighting  influences. 
Additional  state  taxation  is  not  necessary,  but  provision  for  local  taxation  to 
increase  the  per  caput  will  do  it.  The  youngest  of  the  Northern  States  leaves 
us  in  the  rear  in  this  respect.  The  differnce  is  that  there  the  people  are  willing 
to  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  schools  in  their  townships  or  districts.". 

These  strong  points  boldly  made  in  the  ablest  of  our  southern  journals  ought 
to  convince  the  reader  that  we  are  willing  to  confess  our  short-comings  and 
are  determined  to  bestir  ourselves  in  the  work  of  reform. 

A  few  additional  particulars,  culled  from  the  able  report  of  the  Superintend- 
ent, should  be  given  in  the  close  of  this  article. 

532  colored  schools  were  taught  last  year  and  the  interest  in  such  schools 
is  increasing  among  both  races. 

The  Superintendent  thinks  that  the  per  caput  would  equal  that  of  the  whites, 
if  a  poll  tax  could  be  collected  from  the  colored  voters  of  the  state. 

There  are  in  the  state  5,800  white  school  districts  in  which  schools  were 
taught  la-t  year;  thirty-six  where  no  schools  were  taught.  Teachers'  institutes 
were  held  in  every  county;  five  district  associations  and  one  state  associa- 
tion. About  200,000  children  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  instruction.  Not  less 
than  150,000  children  "are  growing  up  in  absolute  ignorance  of  the  elements 
of  an  English  education." 

—  The  work  of  public  education,  however,  is  slowly  progressing.  Our  great 
want  is  a  large  number  of  good  school-houses,  teachers,  earnest  and  well- 
prepared  to  teach  in  them,  and  a  general  waking  up  to  the  necessity  and  value 
of  popular  education. 

Owensboro. — In  this  thriving  city  a  well-graded  system  of  schools  ha> 
been  in  successful  operation  for  six  years.  714  pupils  are  now  enrolled.  There 
are  fourteen  teachers  employed — Superintendent — Prof  S.  T.  L-jwry. 


Illinois. 


THE  Teachers'  Association  of  Bloomington,  on  Dec.  14,  adopted  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  relative  to  the  death  of  Miss  Clara  B.  Miller : 
Whereas,  It  has  pleased  the  Father,  in  His  infinite  wisdom,  to  remove  from 
us, by  death,  our  friend  and  fellow- worker,  Clara  B.  Miller;  therefore 


Resolved,  We,  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools,  express  our  appreciation 
of  her  noble  character  and  untiring  efforts  for  the  good  of  the  school  in  which 
she  labored. 

Resolved,  Though  we  feel  that  our  friend  will  develop  in  the  atmosphere  of 
a  higher  and  better  school,  we  can  but  express  our  heartfelt  grief  for  the  loss 
from  our  number  of  one  who  had  so  bravely  begun  life's  work  ;  and  that  we 
extend  our  sincere  sympathy  to  the  family  and  friends  of  our  deceased  sister. 

Resolved,  That  we  send  a  copy  of  the  above  resolutions  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased,  also  that  a  copy  of  the  same  be  furnished  city  papers  for  publication. 

Capt.  S.  L.  Wilson,  the  ex-superintendent  of  Champaign  Co.,  has  engaged 

in  the  fire  insurance  business  in  Champaign.  The  Vermillion  Co.  teachers 

are  discussing  the  question  of  uniformity  of  text-books  in  that  county.  At  a 
recent  meeting  called  by  Supt.  Guy,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  question, 
the  following  committees  were  appointed  :  Gravimar : — T.  B.  Bird,  Hoopes- 
ton;  J.  M.  Mills,  Fairmount ;  E.  R.  E.  Kimbrough,  Danville.  Geography  : — 
Wm.  H.  Chamberlin,  Ridge  Farm  ;  D.  S.  Pheneger,  Danville  ;  M.  A.  Lapham, 
Danville.  History:  — F.  N.  Tracy,  Georgetown  ;  Benj.  J.Poland,  Bismark  ; 
Bert.  Ankrum,  Georgetown.  Reading: — Mrs.  F.  N.  Tracy,  Georgetown ;  W. 
J.  Brinkley,  Jr.,  Catlin ;  Henry  J.  Hall,  Danville.  On  motion,  the  following 
named  persons  were  added  to  the  Committee  on  Reading  :  Miss  Juletta  Rich- 
ards, Georgetown  ;  Mr.  Oscar  Hardy,  Fairmount.  Committee  on  Arithmetic: 
— W.  J.  Brinkley,  Sr.,  Catlin ;  C.  M.  Taylor,  Danville  ;  Dr.  T.  A.  Lamb,  Ver- 
milion Grove.  Penmanship: — M.  L.  Connelly,  Fithian ;  Wm.  H.  Fox,  Oak- 
wood;  Martin  Bailey,  Georgetown,    Spelling: — Lincoln  Fox,  Oakwood  ;  Mrs. 

Helen  Brachall,  Danville  ;    Miss  Laura  Richmond,  Georgetown.  Few 

counties  are  so  well  furnished  with  institute  workers  as  Knox.  At  the  last 
session  exercises  were  presented  by  Dr.  Bateman,  Supts.  Cox  and  Andrews, 
Prof.  Potter,  Prest.  White,  and  Prest.  Brunei-.  Miss  Hague  presented  a  paper 
on  "Grading  Country  Schools."  She  made  the  ^following  points:  "Four 
things  are  necessary  for  grading  country  schools  :  I,  uniformity  of  text-books  ; 
2,  interest  of  parents  and  directors  ;  3,  punctuality  of  attendance ;  4,  perma- 
nency of  teachers."    An  effort  is  being  made  to  print  the  paper  for  general 

circulation  in  the  county.  On  last  Saturday  evening  an  entertainment  for 

the  benefit  of  S.  W.  Paisley  was  given  in  Lexington.  It  was  under  the  auspices 
of  Mr.  Blount,  the  principal  of  the  schools.  Supt.  Smith  assisted.  The  attend- 
ance was  very  large  and  the  proceeds  amounted  to  quite  a  handsome  sum.  Mr. 
Paisley,  at  last  accounts,  was  among  the  mountains  of  Tennessee,  endeavoring 

to  regain  the  health  lost  in  the  service  of  the  Lexington  people.  Miss  Olive 

Rider,  of  Gnggsville,  has  been  appointed  first  assistant  in  the  Normal  pub  lie 

schools.  M.  L.  Seymour  has  removed  to  Normal,  and  will  enter  upon  his 

duties  there  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  term. 


Educational  News. 


CALIFORNIA. — Miss  Marwedel  writes  from  Los  Angelos  that  there  is 
every  prospect  of  success  in  her  efforts  to  induce  the  Legislature  to  intro- 
duce kindergarten  departments  in  the  state  normal  schools.  She  says :  "Califor- 
nia, I  think,  will  be  the  first  state  to  introduce  the  reform  of  combining  work 
with  education.  The  majority  of  the  teachers  are  favorable  to  the  measure." 
She  thinks  that  kindergartening  will  be  introduced  in  the  public  schools  of 

Los  Angelos  next  fall.  "One  thing  is  certain  with  reference  to  education 

in  California.  There  must  be  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  compromise.  Now 
that  the  question  is  'up,'  there  is  a  perfect  Babel  of  discord.  Men  of  earnest 
convictions,  men  of  no  convictions  but  much  ambition ;  men  who  have 
thought  deeply  on  this  most  important  subject,  and  men  whose  thinking  is 
shallow  in  proportion  as  their  voices  are  loud  ;  reckless  spirits  who  are  ready 
for  every  wild  experiment,  and  timid  conservatives  who  dread  the  least 
change, — all  are  wrangling  over  our  public  school  system.  Some  aspire  to 
the  honor  of  becoming  iconoclastic  heroes,  others  aspire  to  become  educa- 
tional Columbuscs, — the  discoverers  of  new  worlds  of  legislative  and  peda- 
gogical wisdom.  We  will  put  in  our  word  right  here  :  Go  slow,  and  follow 
the  lead  of  the  earnest  and  practical  educator  rather  than  that  of  the  blatant 
demagogue  or  the  callow  apprentice  at  law-making." — Home  Newspaper. 

COLORADO. — Not  long  ago  the  Denver  News  contained  a  valuable  article 
on  the  schools  of  the  city,  from  which  we  glean  some  facts  of  general  inter- 
est :  Denver's  High  School  building  cost  about  $80,000;  the  Stout  street 
building,  #24,000;  the  Broadway  school  house  about  $30,000.  Of  this  last, 
Prof.  Gove  says  :  "  It  is  as  perfect  a  school  building  as  there  is  in  the  United 
States."  The  number  of  pupils  .  enrolled  is  1,850,  an  increase  of  200  over 
last  year.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  is  about  four  times  that  in  Boulder. 
The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  is  thirty  four,  of  whom  thirty- one 
are  ladies.  The  number  of  pupils  to  each 'school  averages  about  sixty. 
"  The  course  of  study  is,  with  a  single  exception  to  be  noted,  a  most  excel- 
lent and  comprehensive  one.  Beginning  at  six  years  of  age — at  which  time 
children  are  supposed  to  enter  the  public  schools — the  primary  course  occu- 
pies four  years ;  four  years  more — from  ten  to  fourteen — are  occupied  in  the 
grammar  department;  after  which  the  high  school  course,  of  four  years  mure, 
follows,  graduating  the  pupil  at  eighteen,  fit  either  to  enter  the  University,  or 
to  begin  the  active  duties  of  life.  These  schools  are  justly  an  honor  to  Den- 
ver and  the  pride  of  her  people.  Controlled  by  a  Board  of  Education  whose 
members  are  eminent  for  ability,  financial  acumen,  and  high  personal  and 
social  worth ;  conducted  by  a  gentleman  whose  executive  and  organizing 
qualities  are  equaled  by  his  zeal,  his  experience,  and  his  enthusiasm;  and 
taught  by  an  accomplished,  learned,  and  faithful  corps  of  instructors,  the 
schools  of  the  city  of  Denver  have  reached  a  degree  of  excellence  which  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  maintain  and  increase,  and  which  is  destined 
to  indelibly  impress  the  character  of  the  growing  youth,  and  future  citizens  of 
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the  Centennial  State."  It  is  said  that  in  Boulder  the  public  school-rooms 

are  disinfected  every  Saturday  with  chlorine  gas,  and  each  day  the  floors  are 
freely  sprinkled  over  with  salt.  The  school  is  now  in  charge  of  Miss  M.  A. 
Thomas,  who  is  said  to  be  doing  excellent  work  as  principal.  About  425 
pupils  are  in  attendance.  The  school  census  taken  last  June  gave  Boulder 
613  between  six  and  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Music,  drawing,  and  the  trac- 
ing system  of  writing  are  taught  in  all  the  departments.  The  public  school 
library  contains  125  volumes,  worth  $400,  but  is  being  constantly  enlarged. 
Prest.  Sewall  has  begun  the  collection  of  a  mineral  cabinet  for  the  Univer- 
sity. 

Iowa.— An  evidence  of  the  high  rank  of  Iowa  school  teachers  is  to  be  found 
in  their  generous  and  common  patronage  of  educational  journals.  Despite  the 
ill  usage  which  they  have  received  at  the  hands  of  former  publishers  in  that 
state,  they  have  given  sufficient  encouragement  to  interested  parties  to  induce 
them  to  establish  three  more  within  the  past  year.  The  Iowa  Normal  Month- 
ly, published  by  W.  J.  Shoup  ly.  Co.,  at  Dubuque,  is  an  excellent  magazine,  and 
deserves  universal  patronage.  The  Inter-State  Normal  Monthly,  published  at 
Moulton,  by  Prof.  Campbell,  is  less  aspiring,  and  aims  to  be  chiefly  of  local 
interest,  and  particularly  to  the  friends  of  the  normal  school  at  that  place.  And 
now  comes  the  Central  School  Journal,  published  at  Keokuk  by  the  Super- 
intendents of  Van  Buren,  Des  Moines,  and  Lee  counties.  It  is  particularly  in 
the  care  of  W.  J.  Medes,  Keokuk,  who  is  managing  editor,  J.  W.  Rowley,  of 
Utica,  and  John  Paisley,  of  Burlington.  These  gentlemen  are  assisted  in  then- 
editorial  work  by  Profs.  N.  C.  Campbell,  of  the  High  School,  and  E.  E.  Hol- 
royd,  of  the  Wells  School,  Keokuk.  The  first  number  is  a  good  one,  and  the 
low  subscription  price,  only  fifty  cents  a  year,  will  help  to  give  it  a  large  circu- 
lation in  southwestern  Iowa.    It  contains  twelve  pages  about  the  size  of  the 

Weekly.  A  letter  from  Supt.  B.  F.  Hood,  of  Osceola,  accompanied  by  his 

monthly  report,  furnishes  us  with  some  interesting  news  from  that  place.  They 
are  in  their  third  year  of  work  since  the  school  was  graded.  A  class  of  ten 
received  diplomas  of  graduation  last  June.  As  a  consequence  of  this  the  High 
School  is  being  crowded  with  advanced  students.  There  is  a  live  interest  in 
educational  matters  in  that  vicinity.  The  School  Board  put  in  about  $100 
worth  of  fixtures  and  improvements  during  the  past  vacation.  The  Normal 
Institute  of  three  weeks  was  not  only  one  of  the  largest  in  numbers  ever  held 
in  the  county,  but  also  one  of  the  deepest  interest  to  those  present.  The  work 
of  the  institute  was  confined  to  a  few  branches.  Teachers  were  called  upon  to 
prepare  and  recite  lessons  as  models  which  they  would  require  of  their  pupils. 
Their  work  was  criticised,  and  each  teacher  was  assisted  in  preparing  outlines 
of  work  for  a  term,  including  programmes,  models  for  recitations,  moral  les- 
sons, opening  ex  rcises,  etc.  The  result  has  been  an  increased  interest  in  the 
work  throughout  the  county. 

Wisconsin. — The  price  of  the  Journal  of  Education  has  again  been  re- 
duced. It  is  now  only  #1.00  if  paid  strictly  in  advance  ;  #1.10  "if  a  bill  is 
sent;"  $1.25  after  three  months  ;  and  $1.50  after  six  months.  Better  have  it 
all  "strictly  in  advance,"  and  then  there  need  be  no  graded  scale.  The  Jour- 
nal is  sent  two  years  unless  ordered  discontinued,  and  according  to  the  above 
scale  the  price  at  the  end  of  the  two  years  should  be  as  high  as  that  of  the 
Weekly.  Supt.  Whitford  becomes  associated  with  Mr.  Pradt  in  its  publica- 
tion, and  new  efforts  are  to  be  made  to  render  it  more  generally  popular 

among  Wisconsin  teachers.  A  Teachers'  Library  Association  has  been 

formed  in  Washington  county.  Miss  Agnes  Hosford  was  nominated  for 

reelection  to  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  Eau  Claire  county  by  the 
three  parties,  and  received  all  the  votes  cast  in  the  county  for  that  officer  ex- 
cept four.  She  deserved  them.  Besides  Miss  Hosford,  the  following  ladies 
were  elected  to  the  office  of  county  superintendent :  Miss  Minnie  Kelleher, 
Brown  county;  Miss  Betsy  Clapp,  St.  Croix  county  ;  Miss  Mary  Brandenburg, 
Trempealeau  county,  an  increase  of  one  over  the  number  holding  that  office 

last  year.  A..  A.  Miller,  principal  at  Waukesha,  was  married  Dec.  20,  at 

Fulton,  to  Miss  Alice  Page  of  the  latter  place.  Prof.  H.H.Oldenhage,  a  very 

promising  young  man,  whose  attainments  as  a  naturalist  had  become  very 

marked  among  his  acquaintances,  died  suddenly  at  Milwaukee  Dec.  20.  Mr. 

C.  W.  Roby,  the  Superintendent  at  LaCrosse,  has  made  many  friends  by  his  earn- 
est labors.  The  new  principal,  Prof.  Durkee,  is  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction, 
and  is  spoken  of  only  in  words  of  praise.  The  city  has  four  main  ward 
buildings  and  six  branch  buildings,  requiring  the  services  of  thirty-four 
teachers.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  last  month  was  1,550,  as  follows: 
First  ward,  361  ;  second  ward,  376;  third  ward,  517;  fifth  ward,  296.  The 
per  cent  of  attendance,  96^5.  The  fourth  ward  at  present  is  without  a  school 
building.  It  will  probably  be  the  site  of  the  new  high  school  building  to  be 
erected  next  year. 


Official  Decisions. 


IOWA. 

W.  M.  JENKINS,  ET  AL.  VS.  IND.  D1ST.  METHODIST  GROVE,  ADAMS  COUNTY. 

THE  independent  district  of  Methodist  Grove  is  square  in  form,  and  in- 
cludes nine  sections  of  land.    The  school-house  is  one-half  mile  east  of 
the  center  of  the  district. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1877,  W.  M.  Jenkins  and  others,  living  quite  a  dis- 
tance from  the  school-house,  presented  a  petition  to  the  board  of  directors, 
asking  a  three  months'  additional  school  to  accommodate  their  children.  The 
board  refused  to  grant  their  request.  From  this  order,  W.  M.  Jenkins  and 
others  appealed  to  the  superintendent,  who  reversed  the  action  of  the  board. 


From  his  decision,  James  Lemon  and  G.  W.  McDuffee,  for  the  board,  appeal 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  law  to  provide  equal  school  facilities  for  all  the 
youth  of  the  state.  This  question  is  discussed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  24 
Iowa,  266,  in  the  case  Clark  v.  Ind.  Dist.  of  Muscatine.  Sec.  1 793,  indicates 
that  the  distance  of  one  and  one-half  miles  is  considered  as  the  maximum  dis- 
tance to  be  traveled  by  school  children,  to  provide  them  with  proper  school 
facilities.  Of  course,  in  sparsely  settled  regions,  this  law  would  not  apply, 
for  a  sufficient  number  to  establish  a  school  might  not  be  found  within  the 
radius  of  one  and  one-half  miles.  The  law  also  specifies  the  mimimum  num- 
ber of  children  to  constitute  a  school.  Sec.  1725  provides  that  a  school-house 
may  be  erected  to  accommodate  fifteen  pupils,  and  a  room  rented  and  a  teach- 
er hired  for  five  pupils. 

In  this  case,  the  distance  is  too  great  to  secure  proper  school  facilities  by 
sending  to  the  only  school-house  now  possessed  by  the  district,  especially  dur- 
ing the  winter  season.  The  number  of  scholars  in  the  territory  affected  is 
large  enough  to  entitle  them  to  a  school-house.  The  refusal  of  the  board  to 
grant  additional  school  facilities  seems  to  be  a  violation  of  the  law.  The  plea 
which  the  board  urge,  that  other  portions  of  the  district  will  require  the  same 
opportunity,  proves  what  has  been  a* ways  evident  to  my  mind,  that  a  district 
of  nine  sections,  in  a  region  which  is  densely  populated,  is  an  unfortunate 
on'-.  As  no  new  independent  district  can  be  created  since  July,  1876,  I 
suggest  that  such  changes  of  boundaries  be  made  between  the  different  inde- 
pendent districts  in  Nodaway  township,  in  conformity  with  sec.  1809,  or  such 
consolidation  by  sec.  181 1,  as  to  provide  for  wards  of  about  four  sections  each. 
But,  for  this  winter,  the  petition  of  W.  M.  Jenkins  and  others  ought  to  be 
granted,  and  the  action  of  the  county  superintendent  is  hereby  Affirmed. 

C.  W.  VON  CCELLN, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Des  moines,  Dec.  ii,  1877. 


SUNDRY  RULINGS. 

1.  No  appeal  can  be  taken  from  an  incomplete  action  of  the  board. 

2.  The  law  does  not  contemplate  any  janitorial  services  from  the  scholars. 
A  child  who  has  wantonly  carried  dirt  into  the  school-room,  or  littered  paper 
over  the  floor,  may  be  required  to  gather  up  such  refuse  as  has  been  scattered. 
But  this  is  as  a  punishment.  It  may  be  very  advisable,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, to  have  such  work  done  to  save  money;  but  no  court  wiil  sustain  a 
board  in  suspending  for  refusal  to  do  the  work  thus  required.  See  on  this 
question,  decision  of  Supreme  Court  of  111.,  found  on  p.  127,  Common  School 
for  October,  1876. 

3.  There  is  now  no  provision  of  law  by  which  an  independent  district  can 
be  divided.  Independent  districts  can  be  consolidated,  or  their  boundaries 
within  the  same  civil  township  may  be  changed  ;  but  no  new  independent  dis- 
trict can  be  formed,  unless  it  contains  a  town  of  at  least  300  inhabitants. 

4.  It  is  lawful  for  aboard  to  give  teachers  holidays  and  not  deduct  pay,  and 
it  is  quite  usual.    The  teacher,  however,  cannot  claim  it  as  a  right. 

5.  Territory  in  one  county  can  be  included  in  a  city  or  town  district  in  an 
adjoining  county,  only  at  the  time  of  the  formation,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
ions  1800  and  1 801. 

6.  A  petition  filed  and  acted  upon  by  the  board  is  a  part  of  the  record,  and 
cannot  be  removed.  C.  W.  von  C'celln. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Des  Moines,  Dec.  19,  1877. 


MICHIGAN. 

In  answer  to  many  troublesome  questions  concerning  the  rights  and  duties 
of  school  boards,  teachers,  and  tax-payers  in  the  matter  of  "boarding  around," 
State  Superintendent  Tarbell  has  written  a  letter  in  which  he  thus  expounds 
the  law  : 

"A  district  has  no  legal  right  to  instruct  the  board  to  have  the  teacher  '  board 
around  ;'  that  is  to  say,  a  vote  is  advisory  only.  If,  either  with  or  without  such  a 
vote,  any  parties  decline  to  board  the  teacher,  nothing  can  be  done  about  it.  But 
if  the  district  board  contract  with  a  teacher  for  so  many  dollars  per  month  and 
board,  it  being  understood  that  the  teacher  is  to  '  board  around,'  the  district 
board  must  furnish  boarding  places  for  the  full  time  to  the  teacher,  whether  a 
part  of  the  district  refuse  to  board  the  teacher  or  not.  The  district  board  can 
contract  with  the  teacher  on  such  terms  as  will  enable  her  to  secure  a  permanent 
boarding  place,  without  reference  to  the  vote  of  the  district  to  have  the  teacher 
board  around  ;  or  they  may  engage  a  teacher  with  the  understanding  that  she- 
board  around,  and  then  furnish  her  a  suitable  boarding  place  at  the  expense  of 
the  district  for  such  time  as  would  by  custom  be  spent  by  her  at  the  houses  of 
those  who  decline  to  receive  her." 


In  the  matter  of  the  University  chancery  suit  against  Rose  and  Douglas,  Judge 
Huntington  has  granted  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  for  a  rehearing,  in  conse- 
quence of  newly-discovered  evidence.  The  court  ordered  that  petitioners  cause 
proofs — that  is  to  Say,  first,  whether  defendant  Douglas  testified  before  an  inves- 
tigating committee  of  Regents,  as  alleged  in  the  first  and  fifth  specifications  of 
the  newly-discovered  evidence  set  forth  in  the  petition  for  a  rehearing ;  second , 
whether  ten  checks  only  were  given  by  Rose  to  Douglas,  and  whether  or  not 
upon  settlements;  third,  whether  on  June  24,  1875,  defendant  Douglas  had 
money  to  his  credit  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Ann  Arbor ;  fourth,  when 
the  several  accounts  of  O.  C.  Johnson,  Massy,  Hewell,  and  Hoyt  were  paid  to 
defendant  Rose,  as  stated  in  the  fourth  specification  of  the  newly-discovered 
evidence — to  be  taken  before  a  Circuit  Court  Commissioner  in  fifteen  days  from 
this  date,  and  that  defendant  Douglas  have  ten  days  to  take  proofs  in  reply, 
and  three  days'  notice  of  the  taking  of  testimony  be  given,  the  case  to  stand 
for  rehearing  at  the  next  term  without  notice. 
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Spelling  Reform  Department. 

Conducted  by  O.  C.  Blackmer,  Director  of  the  Northwestern  Branch  of  the  Spelling 
Reform  Association. 

THE  SPELLING  REFORM.— II. 
The  Alfabet. 

Letters  ef  transition  ar  in  parentheses,  letters  merely 
suggested  ar  in  brackets. 


a 

KllllL  1  ,  lUl. 

rot"     fo  vp 
Kit.,    Kll  L  . 

ng  fl] 

king,  ink. 

a 

0 

no,  obey. 

(&)  =  e 

play. 

e 

net,  what,  nor 

b 

bat. 

P 

pet. 

c  =  k,  q 

cat. 

(q) 

(quit)  cwit. 

(9)  =  s 

cent. 

r 

rat. 

cTiurdh. 

s 

so. 

d 

did. 

(8>  =  Z 

as. 

e 

met,  they. 

sli  [J,  fi] 

sire. 

(fe,  e)  =  i 

me,  he. 

t 

tell. 

f 

fit,  filesofer. 

fh  \\>,  b] 

thin. 

g 

go- 

dh,m[£,d]then. 

(g)  -j 

gem. 

u 

full,  rule,  fool. 

h 

he. 

(u,  ii)  =  iu 

miieic. 

it. 

u 

but,  born. 

(l)=ai 

friar. 

V 

vat. 

jet. 

w 

wo. 

(f) 

kin. 

(x)  =  cs 

wax. 

lo,  noble. 

y 

m 

me. 

zone. 

n 

no. 

[3] 

azure. 

Necessary  new  Letters. 

1.  — a  is  the  common  script  and  italic  a  with  the  curv 
righted.  Printers  may  mak  it  with  a  fjl  or  pen-knjf  by  cutting 
off  the  upper  stem  of  d  (a),  or  the  lower  stem  of  q  (a);  or  they 
can  iie  italic  or  script  a.    Capital  the  sam,  or  inverted  D  (Q ). 

2.  — a  needs  a  new  script  form.  It  may  be  mad  lik  the 
figure  2  with  the  left  hand  loop  well  opend,  or  lik  a  loopt  d, 
er  lik  e  with  1  added  ^a). 

3.  — o  is  (0)  o  with  the  sriort  sjgn  dropt  into  it.  Printers 
may  iis  0  for  it,  er  a  small  capital  q  inverted  (b).  The  script 
is  simpl.    The  capital  has  the  sam  ferm. 

4.  — u  is  a  round  bettomd  v.  Printers  may  iis  for  it  a 
small  capital  u,  er  may  cut  eff  the  lower  rjght  hand  curv  ef 
u  (u),  or  the  top  ef  o  (<_>).  In  script  the  round  bottom  is  the 
essential  thing.    Capital  u  must  now  be  mad  lik  small  11  (\\). 

5.  — ch,  dh,  th,  sh,  zh,  ng,  sTiould  be  cast  as  ligature,  but 
printers  can  iis  separat  typs.  In  script,  dh  may  be  mad  ljk  th, 
only  looping  to  the  left  the  bottom  ef  the  t. 

Transition  Letters. 

1.  — a  fer  a  in  fate  is  e  with  1  added.  It  needs  a  new  typ. 
Script  a  is  ljk  the  print.    The  capital  has  the  sam  ferm. 

2.  — e  fer  e  in  me  is  an  i  with  a  loop  added.  It  needs  a 
new  typ.  Script  e  is  a  dotted  e.  For  a  capital  fjl  away  half 
the  rjght  arms  ef  E  (E  ). 

3.  — j  fer  i  in  mine  is  ai  with  the  a  subscript.  It  needs  a 
new  typ.  In  script  a  loop  will  do  fer  the  subscript  a.  Fer  a 
capital  fjl  the  upper  rjght  arm  ef  F,  and  invert  it  ( i). 

4.  — u  is  sTiert  fer  iu.  Printers  may  iis  the  common  Ger- 
man letter.  ii  is  for  yu.  Printers  can  iis  inverted  h  (q).  The 
capital  has  the  sam  ferm. 

5.  — 5  has  the  common  FrencTi  cedilla.    Capital  the  stun. 

6.  — g  fer  g  in  gem  may  be  distinguish  in  script  by 
dotting  g.    Printers  can  iis  italic  g  or  j.    Capital  the  sam. 

7.  — a  is  a  new  typ.  In  script  it  is  a  z  without  angle.  The 
capital  has  the  sam  form. 


The  Practical  Teacher  for  December  contains  articles  of  importance  to 
the  teacher  in  the  day  school,  and  embraces  a  fund  of  knowledge  which  if 
utilized  would  conduce  to  the  good  government  and  thorough  scholarship  in 
our  public  schools. — Evening  Standard,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


Musical  Department. 

TEACHING  MUSIC  TO  CHILDREN.— IV. 

HAVING  perfected  the  steps  marked  out  in  our  preceding  articles  on  "Teach- 
ing Music  to  Children,"  the  teacher  may  next  proceed  to  introduce  vari- 
ous kinds  of  notes.  Having  placed  upon  the  black-board  the  following,  or  a 
similar  exercise,  it  should  be  well  learned  by  the  pupils  before  another  step  is 
attempted. 

Calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  the  notes  are  made  alike,  and,"  as  we 
give  to'each  one  as  we  sing,  one  beat,  the  tones  are  of  equal  length,  the  teacher 
may  explain  that  notes  made  like  these  are  called  quarter  notes,  and  stand  for 
short  tones.  Some  teachers  use  the  term  "  short  notes,"  instead  of  "  quarter 
notes,"  but  we  know  from  experience,  that  it  is  as  easy  for  children  to  remember 
the  correct  na?nes  of  notes,  if  taught  them  at  once,  as  other  names,  which  must 
afterward  be  corrected,  and  in  doing  which,  much  time  is  often  consumed. 
The  teacher  may  now  have  the  pupils  beat  time  and  listen  while  she  sings, 
and  notice  if  any  mistakes  are  made.  Proceeding  to  sing  the  exercise,  the 
teacher  sings  in  the  eighth  measure,  one  tone  two  beats  long,  instead  of  two 
tones  each  one  beat  long.  If  all  are  watching  closely  the  pupils  will  immedi- 
ately raise  their  hands,  at  which  the  teacher  should  stop,  and  have  the  pupils 
explain  where  and  what  the  mistake  was.  Be  sure  that  each  one  fully  under- 
stands the  mistake,  after  which  explain  that  it  is  desired  to  sing  one  long  tone  in 
the  eighth  measure,  instead  of  two  short  tones.  A  simple  illustration  may  be  used 
by  taking  two  short  strings  of  equal  length,  and  by  tying  them  together,  form 
one  long  string.  The  teacher  then  proceeds  to  draw  a  curved  line,  which  she 
says  is  called  a  tie,  beneath  the  two  notes  in  the  eighth  measure,  thus  : 

JJ 

and  explain  that,  as  the  two  short  strings,  when  tied  together,  formed  one  long 
string,  so,  now,  the  two  quarter  notes,  being  tied  together,  will  stand  fot  one 
long  sound ;  and  as  each  quarter  note  is  one  beat  long,  so  in  singing  this  h  ng 
sound  two  beats  must  be  given.  After  these  points  are  thoroughly  understood 
by  the  pupils,  and  sufficient  practice  given  in  connection  with  this  exercise  to 
perfect  the  pupils'  knowledge  of  them,  it  may  be  well  to  write  other  exercises 
of  the  same  form,  still  using  tied  quarter  notes.  The  teacher  will  now  be  pre 
pared  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  where  a  short  tone  is  sung,  but  one  sign, 
— a  quarter  note,— is  written,  while,  where  a  long  tone  is  sung,  three  signs, — 
two  quarter  notes  and  a  tie  are  required.  Asking  the  children  if  they  do  not 
think  it  would  be  better  to  have  one  sign  for  one  tone,  instead  of  three  signs, 
they  will  readily  answer  in  the  affirmative.  The  teacher  may  now  illustrate 
the  next  step  by  taking  two  quarter-dollar  pieces  and  one  half-dollar  piece, — 
or,  if  money  is  not  at  hand,  two  quarters  and  one  hall  of  an  apple,  or  any  other 
objects  that  are  most  convenient  to  serve  the  purpose, — -and  by  this  means  illus- 
trate that  two  quarters  are  equal  to  one  half.  Now,  as  two  quarter  notes  have 
been  made  to  stand  for  one  sound,  the  idea  that  one  half  note  can  take  their 
places,  is  quickly  impressed,  in  this  way,  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  and 
the  teacher  proceeds  to  erase  the  tied  quarter  notes,  and  substitute  half  notes. 
By  having  used  the  tied  quarter  notes,  in  this  way,  being  careful  to  give  to 
each  one  beat,  or,  as  the  long  tone  is  sung,  two  beats,  no  trouble  will  arise  in 
having  pupils  give  the  correct  time  to  half  notes. 


"THE  SCHOOL  MUSIC  PIPE." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly: 

IN  THE  Musical  Department  of  the  Weekly  of  Sept.  13,  mention  is  made 
of  the  "School  Music  Pipe,"  made  and  sold  by  Messrs.  Wm.  H.  Clarke 
&  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  I  wrote  to  them,  but  received  no  reply.  Inquiries 
have  been  made  for  it  in  vain  at  Chicago  music  stores.  I  would  like  to  know 
the  price  and  where  to  obtain  it.  Will  you  please  give  the  information  in, 
Weekly,  and  oblige,  Yours  Truly,  W.  H.  Smith. 

Athens,  Menard  Co.,  III.,  Dec.  1,  1877. 

In  reply  we  would  state  that  Messrs.  Wm.  H.  Clarke  &  Co.  are  an  established 
firm  of  Organ  Builders  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  why  they  have  failed  to  re- 
ply to  our  correspondent's  letter  we  can  not  say.  Geo.  D.  Russell  &  Co. 
Wholesale  Music  Dealers,  Boston,  Mass.,  are  general  agents  for  the  sale  of 
these  pipes.  We  cannot  state  the  retail  price,  but  think  it  is  about  $2.00.  While 
speaking  of  these  music  pipes,  we  are  pleased  to  say  that  they  are  in  use  in 
all  the  schools  of  East  Saginaw  and  Saginaw  City,  Michigan,  (in  which  schools 
the  editor  of  this  Department  is  employed  as  Musical  Instructor)  and  they  are 
giving  universal  satisfaction,  being  pronounced  by  all  the  regular  teachers,  as 
a  great  aid  in  their  work. 


Dec.  27,  1877] 

Practical  Hints  and  Exercises. 

HOW  GERMAN  CAN  BE  TAUGHT  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

By  Dr.  Zur  Brucke. 

TO  TEACHERS  of  the  German  Language.— By  reading  the  preface  to 
"  German  without  Grammar  or  Dictionary*,"  you  will  see  at  once  that 
we  can  teach  German  in  our  public  or  other  schools  as  a  living  language. 

In  two  of  the  schools  where  Gjrman  has  been  taught  for  the  three  years 
just  past,  we  have  to-day  over  seven  hundred  pupils  who  are  taught  daily  in 
the  following  manner. 

In  the  primary  room  at  one  of  these  schools,  containing  120  pupils,  the  teacher 
enters  and  stands  before  the  pupils  with  folded  arms ;  this  is  the  signal  for 
them  to  rise  with  arms  folded,  all  saying,  "  Ich  falte  die  Ar?ne  ;  Ich  steh'  vor 
dern  Lehrer,  (or,  vor  der  Lehrerin.)  These  primary  pupils  use  no  book  as 
yet,  but  can  count,  can  describe  every  thing  in  the  room,  as  for  example,  the 
windows,  how  many ;  the  doors,  how  many,  and  where,  the  ceiling,  the  floor, 
etc. ,  are,  and  the  purposes  which  they  serve. 

They  can  tell  all  about  the  weather,  whether  it  is  angenehm,  pleasant,  or 
unangenehm,  unpleasant ;  whether  it  is  heiter  or  trilbe,  cheerful  or  dismal ; 
whether  der  Himmel  ist  klar,  or,  mit  Walken  bedeckt,  the  sky  is  clear  or 
clouded. 

There  can  be  no  interference  with  other  studies,  as  we  consume  but  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  daily  in  an  exercise,  which  is  really  only  a  profitable  rest  from 
other  work,  and  a  rest  for  the  eyes  as  well.  In  the  next  higher  room,  where 
we  meet  the  A  class  transferred  from  the  primary,  we  commence  the  use  of 
the  book  alluded  to,  reading  a  dozen  questions  and  answers,  perhaps,  with  the 
class. 

This  exercise  we  vary  by  writing  the  words  read,  on  the  black-  board,  first 
with  English  letters,  then  in  German  hand-writing.  All  these  written  words 
are  carefully  spelled,  both  by  individual  members  and  in  concert  by  all  in  the 
room. 

Again ;  in  the  next  room,  «</^r-primary,  we  read  half  of  a  page,  developing 
every  word  and  sentence,  on  one  day,  and  on  the  next  day  reproduce  the  same 
words  and  expressions  on  the  black-board,  by  the  teacher,  and  on  the  slate  by 
each  pupil  in  this  room. 

As  far  as  possible,  all  explanation,  all  questioning  and  answering  is  in  Ger- 
man. 

In  the  next  room,  a  whole  lesson  is  read  one  day,  and  the  same  is  devel- 
oped on  the  following  day  in  every  conceivable  way,  so  that  our  pupils  actu- 
ally, when  going  home,  voluntarily  give  a  very  correct  account  of  their  lesson 
in  the  German  for  that  day  to  their  parents. 

In  the  senior  and  preparatory  departments,  the  pupils  are  enabled  to  enlarge 
upon  the  topics  of  the  day,  as  for  instance,  the  pupil  in  giving  the  substance  of 
the  1 2th  lesson  ;  Ich  (rage  Kleider ;  ich  trage  einen  Rock,  ejne  Weste,  und  Beiti- 
kleider,  I  wear  a  coat,  a  vest,  and  pants.  Diese  Kleider  sind  von  wollenem 
Tuche  gemacht,  these  garments  are  made  of  woolen  cloth.  Der  Rock  hat 
einen  Kragen,  zwei  Airmel,  und  Schosse,  the  coat  has  a  collar,  two  sleeves, 
and  skirts.  Die  Weste  hat  einen  Kragen,  aber  kerne  Airmel  oder  Schosse.  Die 
Hosen  sind  lang  und  reichen  bis  zu  den  Fiissen.  Die  Fitsse  sind  mit  {oder  von) 
Striimpfen  bedeckt.  Man  tragt  wiirmere  Kleider  im  Winter  als  im  Sommer, 
weil  das  Wetter  viel  kiilter  im  Winter  ist,  als  im  Sommer. 

In  giving  a  resume  of  each  lesson,  pupils  will  differ  of  course,  some  giving  a 
better  digest  of  the  lesson  than  others.  But  all  learn  to  speak,  read,  and  write, 
and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  able  to  converse,  to  do  business  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, to  write  orders,  receipts,  and  letters.  By  this  time,  a  pupil  who  has 
been  diligent  in  learning  and  speaking  German  in  the  different  grades,  and 
for  several  years,  finds  no  difficulty  in  reading  a  German  newspaper,  or  in 
reading  German  authors. 

A  teacher  can  teach  according  to  this  oral  or  object  method,  all  the  pupils 
in  a  large  school,  or  in  two  smaller  schools,  each  day,  and  at  a  salary,  if  it  be 
a  female  teacher,  scarcely  exceeding  that  of  a  teacher  in  any  of  the  primary 
departments. 


QUESTIONS  SUGGESTED  BY  A  VISITING  TOUR.-III. 

IS  IT  best  to  seat  girls  and  boys  together,  i.  <-.,  allow  both  to  sit  at  the  same 
double  desk  ? 

2.  What  shall  we  say  to  visitors,  who,  by  whispering,  laughing,  and  talking, 
disturb  the  school  ? 

~*This  book  may  be  had  by  sending  J. 50  in  fractional  currency  to  the  publishers,  S.  C.  Griggs 
&  Co.;  25  Washington  St.,  or  Dr.  Zur  Brucke,  1487  Indiana  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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3.  Should  we  give  a  scholar  leave  of  absence  because  some  one  calls  at  the 
door  for  him  ?  Should  we  not  know  why  he  is  called  away,  and  use  our 
judgment  as  to  compliance  with  caller's  request  ? 

4.  Is  not  chalk-dust  doing  great  injury  to  the  health  of  teachers  and  pupils  ? 

5.  Is  it  not  better  to  open  a  door  than  to  lower  a  window  when  ventilation 
is  wanted  ? 

6.  Is  it  a  good  plan  to  call  the  roll  aloud  (after  you  have  become  acquainted 
with  your  pupils)  allowing  each  present  to  respond? 

7.  How  sh  ill  we  keep  an  accurate  record  of  time  lost  by  tardiness  ? 

8.  Should  we  record  a  quarter  of  a  day's  absence  or  attendance  ? 

9.  Is  it  wise  to  have  responsive  reading  of  Scripture  in  mixed  schools,  when, 
perhaps,  not  more  than  two  or  three  read  ? 

10.  Is  a  ;.cli  >ol  the  better  for  having  an  exhibition  at  the  close  of  the  term  ? 

11.  Why  do  so  mi:iy  luge  girls  stay  away  from  school  and  yet  are  always 
ready  to  go  to  a  spelling  school  ? 

12.  How  shall  we  break  up  the  passing  of  notes? 

13.  Is  it  best  to  have  the  water  passed  ? 

14.  When  should  the  boys  "  go  after  a  pail  of  water  ?" 

15.  Should  teacher  or  pupil  knit,  crochet,  ssw,  etc.,  during  intermissions? 

16.  Why  do  the  majority  of  our  teachers  do  the  janitor  work  for  nothing  ? 
Answers  are  invited.    Ed.]  P. 

THAT  ARTICLE  ON  EXAMINATIONS. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Campbell,  West  Salem,  111. 
T  T  j  E  NOTICE  an  article  in  the  Weekly,  43rd  number,  which  treats  the  sub  - 
YY  ject  of  monthly  examinations  with  a  depreciation  not  exactly 'palatable 
to  some  of  us.  So  far  as  the  author  refers  to  the  daily  records  of  class  recita- 
tions, we  agree  with  him.  We  cannot  imagine  how  any  teacher  can  give 
much  instruction  to  a  class,  and  keep,  at  the  same  time,  an  exact  record  of 
each  one's  standing. 

But  the  subject  of  monthly  examinations  is  quite  a  different  thing.  We  who 
have  used  this  method  for  several  years — who  have  closely  watched  its  effect 
upon  the  school  and  been  satisfied  that  it  was  salutary,  are  not  ready  to  give  it 
up  without  good  reason.  The  superintendent  gives  as  one  drawback— the 
standard.  He  says  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  common  measuring  unit, 
which  would  be  almost  impossible.  Now  this  necessity  would  of  course  exist 
it  the  one  great  object  in  these  examinations  were  the  comparison  of  schools. 
But  the  prime  object  of  the  teacher  should  be,  and  we  believe,  with  every  hon- 
est teacher,  is  to  secure,  not  a  favorable  comparison  with  other  schools,  but  the 
highest  good  of  the  school  under  his  immediate  control. 

If  it  will  stimulate  the  scholar  to  greater  exertions — make  him  a  more  exact 
scholar,  and  none  will  deny  that  writing  has  that  tendency,  it  is  surely,  so  far, 
a  benefit. 

Again,  Mr.  Dirsmore  says,  that  on  account  of  their  own  reputation  "nine 
out  often  of  the  teachers  will  see  to  it  that  the  reports  report  favorably."  We 
cannot  think  that  so  large  a  majority  of  those  holding  this  responsible  position 
are  hypocritical  frauds. 

But  he  argues  that  all  this  time  might  be  better  employed  in  imparting 
instruction.  This  theory  of  continually  crowding  instruction,  without  seeing 
to  it  that  it  is  accepted  and  retained,  is  certainly  contrary  to  the  general  teach- 
ing ol  the  Weekly  as  well  as  of  all  leading  educators.  And  what  better  way 
is  there  of  fixing  truths  firmly  in  the  mind,  than  to  require  the  scholar  to  lay 
aside  books  and  write  out  in  his  own  language  answers  to  the  more  important 
points.  And  who  does  not  know  that  these  "  foggy  points  "  are  made  much 
clearer  by  writing  upon  them  ? 

Then  the  working  for  "marks  !"  Why  shouldthat  be  so  emphatically  cried 
down  ?  We  confess  to  being  too  stupid  to  see  the  crime  of  using  such  an  in- 
centive. If  the  daily  marking  only  was  practiced,  the  habit  of  preparing  a 
lesson  simply  for  the  time  being  might  be  easily  fallen  into.  But  when  the 
scholar  knows  that  at  the  end  of  the  month  he  will  be  expected  to  make  a  sum- 
mary of  all,  in  a  careful  written  examination,  the  truths  will  be  lodged  in  the 
mind  in  such  a  way  that  after  the  written  work,  the  thoughts  will  be  truly  his 
own.    But  where  is  the  harm  of  working  for  "  marks  "  or  for  a  standing  ? 

To  a  child  the  grand  object  of  an  education  cannot  always  be  so  evident, 
and  if  you  give  him  these  standings  as  way-marks  on  the  road,  does  it  really 
injure  him  ?  Can  a  person  seek  any  position  without  some  reference  to  a  stand- 
ing ?  Is  it  not  praise-worthy  to  set  up  a  mark  and  aim  for  a  high  standing  in 
society  ? 

Truly,  the  highest  motive  should  be  to  do  good,  but  how  nearly  is  that  allied 
•  to  a  standing,  and  what  good  can  a  man  do,  what  influence  can  he  have,  unless 
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there  be  some  good  marks  in  his  favor,  unless  he  have  a  fair  standing  ?  The 
standing  a  pupil  takes,  and  the  ambition  with  which  he  works  for  it,  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  an  index  to  the  energy  with  which  he  will  work  for  an  honorable 
position  in  society. 

f>ut  as  regards  the  teacher's  time,  our  Kansas  correspondent  says  :  '•  Expe. 
rience  teaches  that  the  evenings  of  a  week  are  required  properly  to  go  through 
the  papers  of  a  class  of  fifty.  Would  n't  it  be  better  for  the  school  to  hive  the 
teacher  employ  this  time  in  posting  himself  in  methods  and  matter  /  '  Very 
well.  What  if  it  does  take  the  evenings  of  a  week  for  this  purpose  ?  Arc;  not 
teachers  supposed  to  post  themselves,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  in  '  methods 
and  matter  "  before  assuming  the  duties  of  teacher  ?  And  as  to  a  teacher  re- 
viewing the  studies  in  advance  of  his  class,  can  not  any  teacher  of  average 
intellect  pass  over  the  work  of  his  classes  sufficiently  rapid  to  gain  one  week 
in  the  month,  and  yet  have  it  all  fresh  before  him  when  he  comes  to  his  reci- 
tations ? 


—Nearly  twenty  thousand  copies  of  the  Institute  Song  Budget  have  been 
sold,  and  still  the  demand  continues.  It  contains  no  songs  with  music.  Price, 
only  15  cents,  or  $1.50  a  dozen.  Send  all  orders  to  S.  R.  Winchell  &  Co., 
Chicago. 
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Publishers'  Department. 

BACK  NUMBERS  of  the  Weekly,  from  one  to  twenty  inclusive,  will  be  furnished  for 
five  cents  each.  All  published  since  No.  20,  ten  cents  each.  Any  who  have  extra  cop- 
ies of  Nos.  4501-  47  will  confer  a  favor  on  us  by  returning  them.  We  will  extend  their  sub- 
scription one  week  tor  each  copy  so  returned. 

After  Jan.  1,  1878,  our  clubbing  rates  will  be  $2. 25  for  five  subscribers,  and  $2.00  for  ten 
or  more.    For  six  months,  $1.35  and  $1.20. 


TO  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOLARS. 

WE  offer  The  Educational  Weekly,  postage  paid,  two  years,  the  weekly 
Inter-  Ocean,  postage  paid.  1  wo  years,  and  Webster's  Unabridged  Diction- 
ary (latest  revised  edition,)  all  for  $12.  Our  readers  know  just  what  The  Edu- 
cational Weekly  is,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  it  ex- 
cept remind  them  that  the  regular  price  is  $2.50  per  year,  $5.00  for  two  years. 
The  Inter-  Ocean  is  a  large,  eight-paged  quarto  newspaper  and  one  of  the 
best  and  most  popular  published  in  the  country.  It  has  the  largest  circula- 
tion of  any  paper  published  west  of  New  York.  The  regular  subscription 
price  is  $1.65  a  year,  or  #3.30  for  two  years.  Both  these  publications  for  two 
years,  and  (he  great  Dictionary,  {ox  twelve  dollars,  the  retail  price  of  the  dic- 
tionary alone.  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  school.  Twenty  dollars 
and  thirty  cents  for  $12.  This  offer  will  remain  open  till  June  18,  1878. 
Addres,  The  Educational  Weekly,  Chicago. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRACTICAL  TEACHER. 

It  is  brimful  of  matter  valuable  to  every  earnest  teacher  in  the  land. 
lumbus  Sunday  Herald,  Ohio. 

Full  of  ju>t  such  practical  information  as  the  teachers  need,  and  giving  it  in 
better  form  than  it  elsewhere  can  be  found,  its  worth  to  the  teacher  is  incalcu- 
lable, and  it  should  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  every  teacher  who  desires 
true  succer-s. — Central  School  Journal. 

It  is  eminently  what  its  name  implies,  a  practical  journal  for  teachers.— 
Pacific  School  and  Home  Journal. 

Its  fine  book-paper,  its  large,  clear  type,  the  variety  and  special  adaptation 
of  its  articles  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  teachers,  as  presented  in  its  opening 
number,  commend  it  very  highly  to  the  patronage  of  all  engaged  in  the  work 
of  education. — Sou/hwes.'ern  Christian  Advocate,  New  Orleans. 

It  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  value  to  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  It  con- 
tains well-arranged  specimens  of  class-work,  music  lessons,  suggestions  on 
methods  of  teaching,  opinions  on  various  subjects  pertaining  to  schools  and 
scholars,  and  is  altogether  a  very  commendable  publication.  —  Methodist 
Recorder,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

I  have  examined  The  Educational  Weekly  and  The  Practical  Teach- 
er, and  can  heartily  endorse  them  as  being  the  best  papers  published  for  west- 
ern teachers.  I  earnestly  urge  every  teacher  of  our  county  to  subscribe  for 
at  least  one  of  them.  No  teacher  can  hope  to  succeed  unless  he  takes  and 
reads  a  good  live  educational  paper.  Do  not  fail  to  subscribe  for  one  or  both 
of  these  papers. — Supt.  O.  B.  Wharton,  Emporia,  Kan. 

The  first  number,  which  is  full  of  useful  hints  to  the  teacher,  promises  well, 
and  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  educationists.  Its  corps  of  contributors  is  a 
good  one. —  Brooklyn  Daily  Times 

We  are  pleased  with  the  name  and  contents.  It  is  certainly  a  move  in  the 
right  direction.  ::'    Let  every  teacher  give  it  a  trial. — Milton  Beacon. 


new  advertisements  this  week. 
The  Sanitarian,  A.  N.  Bell,  M.  D.,  Editor. 
►Scroll  Saws,  etc.,  John  Wilkinson. 

The  Electic  Educational  Series,  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. 
Excursion  to  Europe,  Prof.  A.  Lodeman. 
Elegant  Steel  Engraving,  Continental  Pub.  Co. 
LittelPs  Living  Age,  Littell  &  Gay. 


Eclectic  Educational  Series 

PROGRESSIVE,  PRACTICAL,  POPULAR. 


The  new  and  standard  text-books  of  the  Eclectic  Educational  Series  are  published 
in  attractive  and  durable  style,  and  are  furnished  at  the  lowest  practicable  prices. 

The  Eclectic  Educational  Series  represents  the  most  recent  and  popular  advances  in 
educational  methods ;  the  authors  are  practical  teachers  of  acknowledged  ability  and 
of  large  and  varied  experience;  and  the  books  stand  the  test  of  the  school-room,  as 
evidenced  by  their  long  continued  use  where  adopted.    The  Eclectic  Series  includes 


McGuffey's  Readers  and  Spellers, 
Ray's  New  Arithmetics, 
Ray's  New  Algebras, 
Ray's  Higher  Mathematics, 
Harvey's  Language  Lessons, 
Harvey's  English  Grammars, 
Holbrook's  Normal  Series  of  Grammars, 
Eclectic  Geographies,  111.  Edition, 
Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship, 
Venable's  United  States  History, 
Thalheimer's  General  History, 
Thalheimer's  Historical  Series, 
Brown's  Physiology  and  Hygiene, 
Norton's  Physics,  and  Natural  Philosophy, 
Kidd's  Elocution,  and  Rhet.  Reader, 


Harvey's  Graded-School  Readers, 
White's  Graded-School  Arithmetics, 
Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra, 
Schuyler's  Elements  of  Geometry, 
Bartholomew's  Latin  Grammar, 
Bartholomew's  Latin  Gradual, 
Bartholomew's  Caesar's  Gallic  War, 
Duffet's  French  Method, 
Duffet's  French  Literature, 
Schuyler's  Principles  of  Logic, 
Andrew's  Manual  of  the  Constitution, 
Hepburn's  English  Rhetoric, 
Gow's  Morals  and  Manners, 
Payne's  School  Supervision, 
Kiddle's  How  to  Teach,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Prices  largely  reduced,  and  exceptionally  liberal  terms  on  supplies  for  first  introduc- 
tion into  schools.    Price-lists  and  circulars  on  application. 


V %n  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Company, 

[SUCCESSORS  TO  WILSON,  HINK.LE  &  CO.] 

CINCINNATI  AND  NEW  YORK. 


TEACHERS. 

The  National  Teachers'  Monthly  says,  McLellan  & 
Kirkland's  Book  of  Arithmetical  Problems  "is  the  best  on 
this  continent."  It  fully  explains  the  analytic  method.  No 
teacher  of  arithmetic  should  be  without  it.  Sent,  postpaid, 
for  $1.10.  The  Commercial  Analytical  Arithmetic,  264 
pages,  for  50  cts.  Other  Canadian  text-books  sent  on  re- 
ceipt of  price.  Our  agency  furnishes  schools  with  all  grades 
of  teachers,  without  charge.  Teachers  wanting  situations 
send  3-cent  stamp  for  our  prospectus,  .address  M.  Albert 
James,  Manager  Canadian  Teachers'  Agency,  Baltimoie, 
Ontario,  Canada.  (he) 

(t-t^o  (1*  ->rADAY ?-¥RE  mar'?e  by agent^  d"" 

*  J  *  ^  *j  ing  our  Chromos,  Crayons,  and  Ke- 
r'  r*  %J  ward  Motto,  Scripture  Text,  Trans- 
parent, Picture  and  Chromo  Cards.  100  samples,  worth  $4, 
sent  postpaid  for  75c.  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  J.  H. 
BUFFQRD'S  SONS.  Boston.    Estab'd  1830.  (hy) 

CHEAP  Apparatus  for  Students  and  Common  Schools! 
Prof.Tyndall's  new  collection  of  Electric  Instruments, 
for  Schools  and  Private  Students,  designed  to  accom- 
pany his  "Lessons  in  Eiectricity '." 

NOW  READY  !  Complete  sets,  consisting  of  58  various 
apparatus  and  materials,  price  $55.00.  Tyndall's  "Les- 
sons in  Electricity,"  price  $1.00.  Descriptive  price-list  free 
on  application.  All  various  school  apparatus  illustrating 
natural  phenomena,  on  hand  or  made  to  order.  Excellent 
workmanship  warranted.  Curt  W.  Meyer,  importer  and 
manufacturer  of  philosophical,  electro-medical,  optical,  etc., 
instruments  and  supply.    14  Bible  House,  New  York,  (er) 

TTyROGRESSIOMETRE ,  a  measurer  of  Improvement, 
J^^  to  enable  teachers  to  award,  regularly,  School  Hon- 
ors for  Improvement.  This  method,  instead  of  in- 
citing only  a  few  leading  pupils,  utilizes  the  "love  of  appro- 
bation" of  the  average  scholar.  It  gives  equal  chance  to 
every  grade  of  ability,  and  stimulates  every  pupil.  Price 
50  cents.  Souvenir  Publishing  Co.,  9  Bible  House,  N.  Y. 

J^OHRERS  BOOK-KEEPING. 


Primary,    -       -  -    $  50 

Common  School,  -  1.50 

Counting-House,  -  3.00 

Lectures,  $1.00.  Key,  $2.00 


The  five  books  sent  to  teach- 
ers for  examination  for  $3. 50, 
but  only  in  reply  to  requests 
accompanied  by  the  money. 


Special  terms  for  introduction 
[hi]  W.  J.  GILBERT,  Publisher.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


~\JEW  ENGLAND  CONSER  VA  TOR  Y  OF  MUSIC, 
/y     1,600  pupils  since  1867;  75  Professors;  115  hours  in- 
struction for  $15.    Best  methods.  Address 
[ue]  E.  TOURJEE,  Music  Hall,  Boston. 

XCURSION  TO  EUROPE.— To  sail  from  New 
York  June  27.  For  information  apply  to  Prof.  A.  Lo- 
deman, State  Normal  School,  Ypsilanti.Mich.  (ua) 


E 
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A  $5.00  ELEGANT  STEEL  ENGRAVING 

DESTRUCTION 

JERUSALEM) 

AS  A  SPECIAL  NEW  YEAR'S  GIFT 

Referred  to  in  Daniel,  9th  Chapter,  16  Verse :  "  0  Lord,  according  to  all  Thy  righteousness,  I  | 
=eech  Thee,  let  Thine  anger  and  Thy  fury  be  turned  away  from  Thy  city,  Jerusalem." — Jfttki ny 
it  the  JfXost  sublime 

MASTERPIECE  OF  ART 

ever  published.  It  is  a  perfect  copy  of  the  famous  painting  bv  Kaulbach,  which  sold  for  I 

©60,000   IN  GOLD. 

OVER  OXE  Itl'X KBEO  FIGURES  are  represented;  from  the  innocent  babe 
at  its  mother's  breast  to  the  strong  man  and  mighty  warrior,  in  the  attitude  of  terror  and 
despair,  fleeing  from  the  wrath  of  Almighty  God.  Over  head  are  seen  angels  and  arch- 
angels, armed  with  swords  of  flaming  nre  descending  on  the  beautiful  but  wicked  and 
doomed  city.  On  seeing  this  engraving  you  are  held  spell-bound  by  its  beauty,  grandeu  r 
and  the  awful  lesson  it  teaches. 


CUT  OUT  THIS  CERTIFICATE  AS  IT  IS  WORTH  $5.00  TO  YOU. 

On  receipt  of  this  Certificate,  together  with  19c.  to  pay  postage  and  mounting 
expenses,  we  will  send  the  $5.00  Steel  Engraving,  2  feet  wide  by  1lA  ieet  long,  entitled 

DESTRUCTION  OF  JERUSALEM 

.FVee,  by  mail,  post-paid.  Send  for  Engraving  at  once,  stating  name  in  full,  to- 
gether with  Post  Office  address,  county  and  State.  Address, 

  CONTINENTAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  No.  4  Home  St..  CINCINNATI,  O. 


AH  orders  must  be  accompanied  with  the  above  Certificate,  so  that  we  mav  know 
that  you  are  entitled  to  it.   Upon  receipt  of  same,  and  inc.  in  currencv  or  postagestamps 
I  to  pay  for  postage  and  mounting,  the  (5.00  Engraving  will  be  mailed  vou  kiike  as  a  Sew 
Year '8  Gift.  Address  all  orders  to 

CONTINENTAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

No.  4  Home  Street.  t'lXCIXX  4TI.  O. 


Philosophical  Apparatus 


E.  S.  RITCHIE  &  SONS,  Boston,  Mass., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

include  in  their  list  all  apparatus  or  the  practical  illustra- 
tion of  the 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCES. 

Their  catalogue  contains  testimonials  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished professors  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED. 

E.  S.  Ritchie  &  Sons  have  been  appointed  agents  by  J 
Browning,  London ;  Rudolph  Kcenig  and  J.  Duboscq 
Paris,  makers  of  Optical,  Acoustic,  and  Electrical  Appa 
ratus;  and  Carl  Zeiss,  Jena,  maker  of  Microscopes,  and  re 
ceive  orders  from  schools  and  colleges  to  import  goods  Free 
of  Duty j  and  at  Manufacturers*  Prices. 

Ritchie's  Catalogue  of  Philsophical  Apparatus,  illustrated, 
price  15  cents,  sent  on  application.  (When  writing  please 
mention  this  journal.)  [ua] 

chance  to  make  money.  If  you 
get  gold  you  can  get  greenbacks. 
:  need  a  person  in  every  town  to  take 
subscriptions  for  the  largest,  cheapest  and  best  illustrated 
family  publication  in  the  world.  The  most  elegant  works  of 
art  given  free  to  subscribers.  One  agent  reports  making  over 
$150  in  a  week.  A  lady  agent  reports  taking  over  400  sub- 
scribers in  ten  days.  All  who  engage  make  money  fast. 
You  need  not  be  away  from  home  over  night.  Full  particu- 
lars, directions  and  terms  free.  Elegant  and  expensive  outfit 
free.  If  you  want  profitable  work  send  us  youraddress  at 
once.    Address  ''The  People's  Journal,"  Portland,  Me.  [pr] 


School  Music  Books. 
THE  SONG  SHEAF 

A  new  collecti  in  of  vocal  music  with  a  complete  elementary 
course. 

Sample  copy  by  mail,         -        -        Fifty  Cents. 

HAPPY~HOURS. 

A   popular  collection  of  songs  with  a  brief  elementary 
course. 

Sample  by  mail,       ...       Thirty  Cents. 


G0LD.S!f 


Lilberal  terms  for  Introductory  Orders.  Address  the  pub- 
lishers, 

TAINTOR  BROS.,  MERRILL  &  CO., 

f  tf]  758  Broadway,  New  York. 

N.  H.  Edgerton, 

No.  924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 

SUCCESSOR  IN 

PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

TO  J.  W.  QUEEN  &  CO. 

PHYSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

Of  all  kinds  made  to  order. 
Sole  agent  in  America  for  the  celebrated 

MECHANICAL  MODELS 

Of  J.  SCHRCEDER,  of  Darmstadt. 


ALL  GOODS  GUARANTEED.   Send  for  catalogue.[ua] 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Established  in  1837. 
Superior  Bells  of  Copper  and  Tin,  mounted 
with  the  best  Rotary  Hangings.  Tor  Churches. 
Schools,  Farms.  Factories,  Court-houses,  Fire 
Alarms,  Tower  Clocks  etc.  Fully  Warranted. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  seut  Free. 
Vanduzen  *  Tipt.  102  K.  -At  St.,  Cincinnati. 


rHE   NEW  EDUCATION.    Monthly.    Devoted  to 
Kindergarten  Culture  and  Hygiene  in  Home  and 
School.  Edit.,W.  N.  Hailmann.    50  cents  p.  arm. 
Pubs.,  Hailmann  &  Doerflinger,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  jhnj 


The  most  eminent  living  authors,  such 
as  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Ptof. 
Max  Muller,  Prof.  Tyndall,  Dr.  W. 
B.  Carpenter.  R.  A.  Proctor,  Prof.  Hux- 
ley, Jas.  A.  Froude,  Edward  A.  Free- 
man, Frances  Power  Cobbe,  The  Duke 
of  Argyll,  Mrs.  Muloch,  William  Black  , 
Jean  lngelow,  Miss  Thackeray,  Mrs. 
Oliphant,  Mrs.  Alexander,  Geo.  Mac- 
Donald,  Matthew  Arnold,  W.  W.  Storv , 
Turguenief,  Auerbach,  Ruskin,  Cariyle, 
Tennyson,  Browning,  and  many  others, 
are  represented  in  the  pages  of 

LittelFs  Living  Age 

Jan  1,  1878,  The  Living  Age  enters  upon  its  136th  vol- 
ume. During  the  year  it  will  furnish  to  its  readers  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  foremost  authors,  above-named  and  many 
others  ;  embracing  the  choicest  Serial  and  Short  Stories  by 
the  Leading  Foreign  Novelists,  and  an  amount 

Unapproached  by  any  other  Periodical 

in  the  world,  of  the  most  valuable  Literary  and  Scientific 
matter  of  the  day,  from  the  pens  ot  the  leading  Essayists, 
Scientists ,  Critics,  Discoverers,  and  Editors ,  representing 
every  department  of  Knowledge  and  Progress. 

The  Living  Age  is  a  weekly  magazine  giving  more  than 

THREE    AND    A    QUARTER  THOUSAND 

double-column  octavo  pages  of  reading  matter  yearly.  Tt 
presents  in  an  inexpensive  form,  considering  its  amount 
of  matter,  with  freshness,  owing  to  its  weekly  issue,  and 
with  a  satisfactory  completeness  attempted  by  no  other 
publication,  the  best  Essays,  Reviews,  Criticisms,  Tales. 
Sketches  of  Travil  and  Discovery,  Poetry,  Scientific,  Bi- 
ographical, Historical  and  Political  Information,  from  the 
entire  body  of  Foreign  Periodical  Literature,  and  from  the 
pens  of  the 

THE   ABLEST    LIVING  WRITERS. 

"In  it  we  find  the  best  productions  of  the  best  writers  upon 
all  subjects  ready  to  our  hand." — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

"The  choicest  literature  of  the  day." — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

"A  pure  and  perpetual  reservoir  and  fountain  of  entertain- 
ment and  instruction."— Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop. 

"The  best  periodical  in  America." —  Theo.  L.  Cuyler ,D.D. 

"And  the  cheapest.  A  monthly  that  comes  every  week." 
—  The  Advance,  Chicago. 

It  affords  the  best,  the  cheapest  and  most  convenient  means 
ot  keeping  abreast  with  the  progress  of  thought  m  all  its 
phases." — Philadelphia  North  American. 

"With  it  alone  a  reader  may  fairly  keep  up  with  all  that 
is  important  in  the  literature,  history,  politics,  and  science 
of  the  day."—  The  Methodist,  N.  Y. 

"It  is  indispensable  to  every  one  who  desires  a  thorough 
compendium  of  all  that  is  admirable  and  noteworthy  in  the 
literary  world." — Boston  Post. 

"Ought  to  find  a  place  in  every  American  home." — New 
York  Times. 

NEW  SERIAL. 

The  publication  of  a  new  Serial  Story  by  William  Black 
will  be  begun  in  January. 

The  Living  Age  is  published  weekly  at  $8.00  a  year,  free 
of  postage.  Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe,  beginning  with 
the  New  Year. 

Club  Prices  for  the  Best  Home  and  Foreign  Lit- 
erature. 

"Possessed  ot  The  Living  Age  and  one  or  other  of  our 
vivacious  American  monthlies,  a  subscriber  will  find  himself 
in  command  of  the  whole  situation." — Philadelphia  Even- 
ing  Bulletin. 

For  $10.50  The  Living  Age  and  either  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can $4  monthlies  (or  Harper's  Weekly  or  Bazar)  will  be  sent 
lor  a  year,  both  postpaid ;  or,  for  $9.50,  The  Living  Age 
and  the  "St.  Nicholas,"  or  "Appleton's  Journal." 

jgfgT  EXTRA  OFFER  FOR  i878.=©a 

To  all  new  subscribers  lor  1878,  will  be  sent  gratis  the  last 
numbers  of  1877,  containing  the  first  installments  of  a  new 
serial  story,  "ERICA," — the  best  work  of  one  of  the  best 
and  brightest  authors  of  Germany, — translated  for  The 
Living  Age  ;  also  a  serial  story  by  the  charming  English 
writer.  Miss  THACKERAY,  and  the  usual  large  amount 
of  other  valuable  matter. 

(he)       Address  LITTELL  &  GAY,  Boston. 

Kindergarten  Messenger 

— AND — 

New  Education.— 1878. 

A  monthly  journal  of  8  pages  quarto,  devoted  to  Kinder- 
garten Culture  and  Hygiene  in  School  and  Home. 

ftS"  PRICE,  50  CENTS  PER  ANNUM. 

The  Kindergarten  Messenger ,  edited  heretofore  by  Miss 
E.  P.  Peabody,  and  The  New  Education,  edited  by  Prof. 
W.N.  Hailmann,  have  been  united  under  the  above  title,  and 

Under  the  Editorship  of  Mr.  Hailmann. 

Last  year's  volume  of  Kindergarten  Messenger  may  be 
had,  postpaid,  for$i.oo;  last  year's  New  Education  for  50 
cents ;  New  Edtication  of  1877  and  1878  for  85  cents. 
Address  CARL  DOERFLINGER, 

(ha)  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

1  /T ENEELYS'  BELLS, for  Churches,  etc.,  known  to 
lyl     the  public  since   1826,  are  made  only  at  "  THE 
MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDERY,"  West  Troy, 
N.Y.  New  Patent  Mountings.  Catalogues  free.  Noagencies 
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A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co., 

213  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 

Largest  manufacturers  of 

School  &  Church  Furniture, 

MAPS,  GLOBES,  CHARTS, 

APPARATUS,  BLACKBOARDS. 

Everything  for  Schools  and  Churches. 
Our  new  Blackboard  Stretcher. 

HANDIEST  THING  in  the  WORLD 

Applicable  to  any  Flexible  Blackboard, 
A    VERY  TAKING  AND   USEFUL  INVENTION.  (tf) 
fl®^  Send  for  Catalogues  illustrative. 


SCHOOL  DESK. 
Best  because 
Dovetailed  Together. 


Extended. 


X  H  K 

SANITARIAN. 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

A.  N.  Bell.  M.D.,  Ed.    \\  ^^^b.  }  Eds. 

WHA  T  THE  CRITICS  SA  V. 

"  Nothing  is  more  essential  than  knowledge  of  our  homes 
and  surroundings,  and  the  means  by  which  we  can  prolong 
life  and  increase  our  comfort,  or  avoid  agents  that  are  dele- 
terious to  health.  This  is  the  matter  the  Sanitarian  gives." 
— Johnstown  Republican. 

"As  its  name  implies,  the  Sanitarian  is  devoted  entirely 
to  Sanitary  Science,  in  its  liberal  and  proper  sense.  The 
field  it  occupies  is  a  most  important  one,  and  the  editor  is 
admirably  qualified  for  the  work  he  has  undertaken." — Medi- 
cal Examiner. 

"The  Sanitarian  is  the  only  journal  published  in  this 
country  devoted  to  the  prevention  of  disease  It  contains  in 
each  number  information  to  the  farmer,  mechanic,  business 
man — in  fact,  to  everybody — worth  more  than  the  subscrip- 
tion for  a  year.  It  is  a  solid,  substantial  and  honest  journal ; 
gives  its  teachings  in  plain  language,  and  has  no  clap-traps 
to  work  off  on  its  subscribers." — Methodist  Protestant. 

"The  Sanitary-question  is  now  uppermost  in  the  public 
mind,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  discussion  of  it  is 
not  going  to  be  kept  as  a  'mystery'  in  the  medical  profession. 
Every  human  being  is  concerned  in  this  matter  ;  and  if  sani- 
tary science  has  any  suggestions  to  make,  they  must  be 
made  directly  to  the  people  themselves.  This  is  what  the 
periodical  before  us  aims  to  do,  and  this  it  is  doing  well." — 
Popular  Science  Monthly. 

"If  there  is  one  thing  needed  more  than  another  by  the 
people,  it  is  information  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  life  and 
health,  and  every  number  of  the  Sanitarian  contains  a 
large  amount  of  such  knowledge." — American  Miller. 

"The  Sanitarian* s  success  is  an  event  in  the  history  of 
the  education  of  the  American  people.  It  has  succeeded  in 
making  the  preservation  of  health  an  attractive  and  popular 
theme  uf  study,  not  only  in  the  schools,  but  in  the  hoase- 
hold  ;  through  and  by  it  causes  of  disease  are  recognized 
and  abated,  which  had  hitherto  been  allowed  to  run  their 
course  an-d  abide  the  issue  of  the  physician.  It  is  only  since 
the  advent  of  the  Sanitarian  that  the  public  have  become 
properly  alive  to  the  dangers  of  defective  drainage  and 
schoul-room  poisoning  ;  these  evils  were  among  its  first  ob- 
jects of  exposure.  In  like  manner,  the  discussion  of  sewer 
gas  poison,  the  pollution  of  drinking  water,  the  errors  of  in- 
fant feeding,  and  numerous  other  subjects  of  like  importance 
now  ev;  rywhere  interesting  the  people,  had  hitherto  been 
confined  to  medical  journals." — The  Commonwealth. 

"  I  he  Sanitarian  being  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  im- 
portant magazines  published  in  this  or  any  other  country, 
should  be  a  regular  and  welcome  monthly  visitor  in  every 
cultured  household." — Saturday  Gazette. 

"Whoever  desires  health  for  themselves  and  children, 
should  manage  some  way  to  raise  three  dollars  and  send  for 
this  magazine.  Getn;hree  dollars  by  killing  and  marketing 
a  pig  or  a  calf.  It  is  better  to  kill  a  pig,  leaving  one  less  in  the 
sty,  than  to  suffer  your  children  to  die  through  ignorance  of 
hygiene,  leaving  one  child  less  in  the  family." — Wine  Deal- 
er's Gazette. 

In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  it  will  be  the  constant  effort 
of  the  editors  to  make  the  Sanitarian  more  and  more 
worthy  of  the  encomiums  of  the  press  and  the  generous  sup- 
port of  the  public.  Its  purposes  are  now  so  well  understood, 
and,  as  shown  by  the  extracts  above  given,  so  generally  ap- 
preciated, that  any  additional  prospectus  is  rendered  unnec- 
essary. #3.00  a  year  ;  30  cents  a  number.  Bound  volumes, 
postage  paid,  $4.00.  Five  volumes  bound — from  the  begin- 
ning—and  current  numbers  for  1878,  #20.00. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  : 


(ha) 


THE  SANITARIAN, 

New  York,  P.  O.  Box  1956. 


C.  KOCH, 

ARCHITEC7  AND  SUPERINTENDENT 
School  Architecture  a  Specialty. 

Corner  Wisconsin  Street  and  Broadway, 
Pfistbr's  Block,        tf         MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


BO  YNTONS 

SCHOOL-ROOM 
HEATER, 


The  Celebrated  Boynton  Furnaces, 

Especially  adapted  to  hard  coal,  soft  coal  and  wood. 

BOTH  BRICK-SET  and  PORTABLE  FORMS. 


RICHARDSON,  BOYNTON  &  CO., 
No.  82  Lake  Street,  Chicago, 

No.  232  and  234  Water  St.,  New  York. 

*g-Orders  solicited  and  promptly  attended  to.  Estimates 
given,  and  contracts  made  for  Heating  Private  and  Public 
Buildings.    Send  for  circulars.  '  [uh| 

A  POSTAL  CARD! 

One  Cent  invested  in  a  postal  card  will  bring  you  a  copy 
of  that  capital  paper  for  teachers, 

The  New  York  School  Journal. 

You  will  be  glad  to  see  it,  for 

1.  It  is  a  practical  paper,  presenting  the  best  methods  of 
teaching,  the  freshest  views,  and  the  best  ideas  by  the  best 
teachers  in  the  country. 

2.  It  is  published  weekly,  and  thus  gives  you  each  year  a 
volume  of  600  or  more  pages — a  real  "  Cyclopiedia  0/  Edu- 
cation," in  which  the  Kindergarten,  Object  leaching, 
Class  and  School-room  Methods,  Drills,  Discipline,  etc.,  etc., 
are  fully  and  practically  treated. 

3.  All  this  for  $2.00 ;  in  clubs  of  ten  for  $1. 50. 

4.  It  is  published  in  New  York  City,  where  the  best  pub- 
lic and  private  schools  exist,  and  describes  in  its  pages  the 
methods  employed  by  the  teachers. 

5.  It  now  enters  pn  its  eighth  year;  it  is  edited  by  a 
teacher  of  twenty-five  years'  experience  in  every  grade  of 
school-room  work,  assisted  by  writers  of  marked  ability. 

THE  SCHOLAR'S  COMPANION. 

On  no  account  fail  to  send  for  a  copy  of  this  excellent  pa- 
per for  your  scholars.  It  will  interest  them  in  school,  edu- 
cation, history.  Every  teacher  who  sees  it  recommends  it. 
N.  Y.  City  Supt.  Kiddle  says,  "I  entirely  approve  of  your 
plan,"  and  so  say  all.  It  is  only  fifty  cents  a  year, 
(tf;   Address  for  either,  E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO. 


A  new  device  for  Blackboard  Erasers.  Universally  ap- 
proved by  the  prominent  educatois  of  the  country.  An 
Eraser  that  is  cheap,  durable,  and  dustless.  Send  15  cts.  for 
sample,  and  see  how  perfectly  it  meets  the  wants  of  the 
school-room.  Address  V.  G.  CURTIS,  Sole  Manufacturer, 
Corry,  Pa.  (hy  ) 


STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

SCHOOL  and  College  Text-Books  wanted 
100  000  Send  for  circular.  C.  M.  BARNES,  BOOK 
EXCHANGE,  54  Lasalle  Street,  Chicago.  (hu) 


Read  the  Following  Splendid  Offer, 

And  send  us  your  name  and  address,  upon  receipt  of 
which  we  will  forward  you  descriptive  circulars. 

Appletons'  Journal, 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY, 

Containing  descriptive  illustrated  articles  on  well-known  lo- 
calities; continued  stories  by  the  foremost  foreign  and 
American  authors ;  short  sketches  of  travel,  history,  adven- 
ture, and  romance  ;  reviews  of  first-class  works  ;  bright  and 
crisp  editorials.    The  best  and  cheapest  magazine  published. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly, 

Conducted  by  E.  L.  and  W.J.  Youmans, 

Containing  the  best  thoughts  of  the  most  advanced  minds 
in  this  and  other  countries  ;  illustrated  when  neces- 
sary to  further  convey  their  ideas. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  Supplement, 

Conducted  by  E.  L.  and  W.  J.  Youmans, 

Containg  the  very  best  articles  published  in  the  foreign  sci- 
entific journals  and  reviews. 


SPECIAL  CLUB  RATES. 

Regular  Prices. 

Appletons'  Journal,  per  annum,  $3  00 

Appletons' Journal,  with  plate  of  "Dick- 
ens in  his  Study,"       ....  "  400 

Popular  Science  Monthly,        ...         "  5  00 

Popular  Science  Monthly  Supplement,  "  3  00 

We  will  send  the  above  named  magazines  to  one  address 

for  one  year,  for  $9.50  ;  with  plate  of  "Dickens  in  his  Study," 

£10.00. 

Popular  Science  Monthly  and  Appletons' 

Journal,  one  year,    $7  20 

Pooular  Science  Monthly  and  Appletons' 
Jcurnal,  with  plate  of  "Dickens  in  his 
Study,"       ......         "  8oo 

Popular  Science  Monthly  and  Popular  Sci- 
ence Monthly  Supplement,        -       -  "  7  00 
Appletons'  Journal  and  Popular  Science 

Monthly  Supplement,        ...  5  25 

Appletons'  Journal  and  Popular  Science 
Monthly  Supplement,  with  plate  of 
"Dickens  in  his  Study,"        -  "  600 

Any  person  sending  us  four  subscriptions  to  either  maga- 
zine, with  amount  fbr  the  same,  will  be  entitled  to  a  copy 
gratis;  that  is,  five  copies  of  Appletons'  Journal  will  be  sent 
as  you  may  direct  upon  receipt  of  $12.00  ;  five  copies  of  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  for  $20.00. 
Address  all  communications  to 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

[hlj  549  and  551  Broadway,  New  York. 

Subscriptions  to  the  above  Magazines  received  at  this  office. 

SEND  FOR  A  CATALOGUE. 


The  Franklin  Globes, 

3,  5,  6,  10,  12,  16,  and  30  inches  in  diameter. 

Teachers   and   Educational  Committees 

would  do  well  to  send  for  our  new  descriptive  cata- 
logue before  purchasing  globes . 

OUR  GLOBES  ARE  CONCEDED  TO  BE 

THE  BEST  IN  MARKET! 

We  have  recently  arded  several  new  styles,  and  much 
improved  some  of  the  standard  styles.  The  prices  of  nearly 
all  have  lately  been  reduced. 

We  Make  No  Charge  for  Packing. 

Purchasers  will  SAVE  MONEY,  for  notw 
ours  are  superior  to  all  others,  they  are  much  che 
is  the  result  of  25  years'  experience  in  selling 
a  willingness  to  sell  at  a  small  profit. 

Don't  fail  to  send  for  a  catalogue  before  purchi 
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A  Monthly  for  Learners  in  PHI 
SCROLL  SAWING,  Sorrento  V 
fjravinfr  and  Carving  in  Wood,  6 
useful  and  decorative  arts.  By  th 
of  The  Little  Corporal.  One  Hollar  a  year; 
One  sample  copy  free.  Premiums  for  cIuob 
Alfred  L.  Sewell,  Publisher,  Chicago. 
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